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AMERICA,— SECTION.  XVI.— UNITED  STATES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CONFIGURATION  ANI)  AREA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Tbb  configaration  of  North  America  is  eTen  more  diversified,  by  inlets  of  the 
sea,  by  islands*  and  by  lakes*  than  Europe ;  while  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  the  outtines  of  Soath  America  and  of  Africa. 

North  America  is  usually  considered  to  include  the  countries,  islands,  inlets, 
and  lakes,  extending  ^m  New  Granada  in  9  deg.  north  latitude  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  territories,  comprised  within  this  great  area,  include  Greenland,  and  the 
frosen  regions ;  Labrador,  and  the  vast  country  west  of  Hudson  Bay,  including 
Russian  America ;  the  Canadas,  and  the  country  called  Columbia,  claimed  by 
Great  Britain,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward,  Anticosti,  and  Cuba ;  several  minor  islands  lying  off  the 
coast  of  North  America;  Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  and  all  the  British  and  other  West 
India  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad  and  the  Dutch  and  other  islands 
which  fie  off  die  coast  of  South  America;  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick ;  the 
extensive  territories  comprised  witliin,  and  appertaining  to,  the  republics  of  the 
United  States;  Texas,  and  the  states  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  including  Cali- 
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fomia ;  and  Central  America  or  Guatemala,  which  includes  Panama,  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  and  the  Mosquito  country. 

The  Andes  extend  through  Mexico,  where  their  summits  are  far  higher  than 
those  of  the  Alps,  and  through  the  territories  of  tlie  United  States,  and  of  Great 
Britain,  under  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  divide  the  waters  Mling 
into  the  Pacific  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Hudson,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Ozark  range  stretches  parallel  with, 
and  nearly  midway  between,  the  Mississippi  and  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
AUeghaneys,  which  Jefferson  in  his  tame  designated  the  spine  of  the  United 
States,  divide  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  flowing  north  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  west  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  from  the  waters 
flowing  south  of  Cape  Gaspe  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Carolina,  into  the  Atiantic.  These,  with  the  ranges  north  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  form  the  great  mountain  regions  of  North  America.  With 
the  moderate  interruption  of  some  highlands  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton, 
and  the  rocky  clifib  and  heights  of  Newfoundland,  the  foregoing  mountains  form 
the  exceptions  to  the  generally  level,  and  undulating  character  of  all  America, 
north  and  east  of  Mexico. 

The  other  great  general  features  of  North  America  are  t  the  inlets  of  Hud- 
son, Baffin,  and  other  bays  and  inlets  of  the  frosen  re^ons  ;  the  gulf  and 
estuaries  of  St.  Lawrence ;  the  bays  of  Chaleur,  Fundy,  Chesapeake,  and  the 
Mexican  and  Californian  gulfs  ;  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Anticosti,  Cape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward,  Long  Island,  and  the  West  Indies;  and  those  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  northern  promontories,  and  peninsulas,  of  Greenland, 
I^brador,  Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  California,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America ; 
the  five  great  lakes  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  ;  the  Great  and  Lesser 
Lakes  of  the  northern  territory ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  numerous  other  great,  and  small  rivers,  which  discharge  their  waters, 
not  carried  ofl*  by  evaporation,  into  the  Atlantic,  Hudson  Bay,  the  Arctic,  or 
pEiinfic  seas  ;  the  geological  formation  of  the  mountains,  hills,  great  and  lesser 
valleys,  prairies,  and  alluvions ;  and  the  forest  zones  or  regions  extending  from 
within  nine  d^rees  nortii  of  the  equator,  to  the  northern  limit  of  utter  barren- 
ness. 

CONFIGCRATION  AND  ASPECT  OF  THE  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  land,  along  the  whole  sea  coast  of  the  United  States,  is  generally  low, 
level,  or  undulated,  for  some  distance  into  the  interior.  This  low  or  sea  coast 
region  is  about  flfty  miles  broad  at  the  north-east  extremity,  and  from  thence 
widens,  gradually,  till  it  attains  near  200  miles  in  the  State  of  Geoi^;  beyond 
which  line,  the  land  gradually  rises  into  hills  and  mountain  ridges,  which  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  length  and  breadth,  tlian  their  height;  and  wh^er. 
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ID  parallel  ridges,  or  rising  in  isdated  hills,  tiie  whole  range  with  its  numerous 
ramificatioDs  form  Perc£,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St  lAwrence,  in  the  dbtrict  of 
Gaspe,  to  where  they  disappear  in  the  southern  states,  ft-om  the  AUeghaneys,  called 
by  the  Indians  the  Endless  Mountains,  The  general  course  of  the  All^haneys, 
from  ^imr  rise  to  the  frontiers  of  British  America,  is  about  nortli-east  and  south- 
west. East  of  the  Hudson  they  diverge,  and  spread,  irregularly  towards  the 
south. 

The  range  of  the  Rocky  or  Chippewayan  Mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Andes,  or  Conliileras  of  Mexico.  Th^r  western  limit  is  considered  to  be  about 
112  d^.  west  longitude,  and  they  terminate  in  about  70  deg.  north  latitude. 
The  numerous  ridges  and  ramifications  of  the  Rocky  Mounttuns  occupy  a  breadth 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles.  Lewes  says  he  saw  their  high  snow-covered 
snmuute  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  IVom  the  highest  summits 
being  covered  wUh  peipetual  snow,  they  have  been  called  the  shining  mountains. 
The  ikfissouri  and  all  the  rivers  falling  ii^  the  Mississippi  from  the  west,  are 
supplied  by  the  streams,  and  torrents,  flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Along 
the  Facafic  there  is  a  large,  collateral  range,  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Cali- 
fornia along  the  coast  to  Cook's  Inlet,  generally  rising  to  no  great  height  in  the 
southern  portion.  In  the  northern  part,  Le  Peronse  states  that  this  range  rises 
to  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet,  and  that  its  northern  extremity.  Mount  Elias, 
is  eighteen  thonaand  feet  high,  and  the  loftiest  peak  of  North  America. 

MOUNTAINOUS  ELEVATION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

New  England. — ^The  White  Mountains  in  New  England  are  the  principal 
ramifications  running  north-east  and  south-west,  which  diverge  from  the  great 
AUeghaney  ridge.  The  highest  summits  are  those  of  the  White  Mountain  ridge 
in  New  Hampshire,  which  extend  from  north  to  south.  These  are  the  loftiest 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Mount  Washington,  the  highest, 
is  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mount 
Adams,  Mount  Jeflferson,  and  Mount  Madison,  are  each  more  than  five  thousand 
feet  high. 

Hiese  mountains  are  difficult  of  access.  The  east  side  of  Mount  Washington 
rises  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  From  the  summit  the  Atlantic,  sixty-five 
miles  distant,  is  seen,  and  the  view  extends  west  to  the  hills. 

Maine. — The  northern  and  western  parts  of  Maine  are  mountainous.  The 
highest  summits  are  the  Katahdin,  the  Speckled,  Bald,  Bigelow,  and  Ebeem, 
mountains. 

Vermont. — The  range  between  the  rivers  Hudson  and  Connecticut,  and 
between  the  latter  and  Lake  Champlain,  called  the  Green  Mountains,  which  have 
given  a  name  to  the  state  of  Ve  bho  nt,  corrupted  from  Verd-  Mont^  the  name  ven 
to  the  highest  range  by  the  French  in  Canada,  from  its  perpetual  verdure,  being 
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covered  on  its  western  side  with  pine,  spnicej  hemlock,  and  other  evergreen  trees. 

The  Green  Mountains,  or  hills,  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and 
intersected  with  fertile  valleys,  through  which  numerous  streams  flow.  Vege- 
tation, which  is  lazuriant  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  and 
mountains,  becomes  gradually  stinted  towards  the  summits ;  which  are  usually 
covered  with  broad  thickets  of  spruce  and  hemlock,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  with  the  branches  so  closely  intertwined,  as  to  render  the  way  between 
them  impassable. 

The  loftiest  summits  are  Killington  Peak,  near  Rutland,  Camel's  Rump,  be- 
tween Montpelier  and  Burlington,  and  Mansfield  Mountain,  all  of  which  are 
above  3000  feet  high. 

Massaghusstts. — Ramifications  of  the  Green  Mountains  enter  the  western 
parts  of  Massachusetts  from  the  north,  and  form  the  Hoosack  and  Tagkannuc 
ridges,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  south,  into  Connecticut.  The  most 
elevated  of  the  Tagkannuc  are,  Saddle  Mountain,  in  the  north,  4000  feet  high, 
and  Tagkannuc  Mountain  in  the  south,  8000  feet  high.  None  of  the  summits  of 
the  Hoosack  ridge  exceed  half  that  elevation. 

New  York. — Ramifications  of  the  Alleghaney  range  extend  in  two  prin<npal 
ridges  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  Catskill  and  Wallkill.  The  Catskill,  or  the 
most  northern,  is  the  chief  ridge  of  the  Alleghaney  or  western  chun.  The  hills  of 
Weehawken  rise  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  neariy  opposite  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  called  Fishkill  Mountains,  about  forty 
miles  above  the  city  of  New  York,  are  conspicuous  for  their  pwturesque  and 
romantic  grandeur.  These  heights  extend  for  about  twenty  miles  along  both  sides 
of  the  Hudson.   The  loftiest  summit  is  about  1500  feet  high. 

The  Peruvian  Mountains  consist  of  a  lofty  region  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York,  the  sources  of  the  Hudson  flow  from  them,  and  these  separate  also  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain  from  those  foiling  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  loftiest 
summit,  called  Whiteface,  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Pennsylvania. — ^The  Alleghaney,  called  the  Apalachian  chain,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, spreads  in  this  state  to  its  widest  limits,  and  occupies,  with  its  various  ramifi- 
cations  and  ranges,  more  than  half  of  the  state. 

The  greatest  breadth  is  about  200  miles,  and  consists  of  parallel  ridges,  sepa- 
rated, in  some  parts,  by  narrow  valleys,  or  ravines,  in  others  by  valleys  and  plains, 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  broad.  The  range  nearest  the  sea-coast,  called  the  South 
Mountains,  is  a  continuation  of  the  blue  ridge  of  Virginia.  The  blue  ridge  is  an 
irregular  rocky,  broken  eminence,  sometimes  disappearing  aItogether,and  afterwards 
rising  into  bills  and  summits  over  a  breadth  of  several  miles.  They  rise  about 
150  to  200  miles  inland  from  the  sea-coast,  and  are  about  1200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country.    Beyond  these  are  the  Kittatinny,  or  the  Blue 
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Mountains,  which  extend  from  Maryland  to  New  Jersey,  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  flowing  through  the  range.  Further  westward  are  the  ridges  called  the 
SideUng  Hills,  Ragged  Mountains,  Great  Warrior  Mountain,  East  Wills  Moun- 
tain, all  of  which  branch  from  the  Alleghaney  ridge.  The  highest  summits  are 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

West  of  the  All^haney,  are  the  Laurel  and  Chesnut  ridgea.  These  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  thick  forests,  and  are  traversed  by  the  great  streams  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio.  The  WallkiU,  which  crosses  the 
Hudson  at  West  Point,  forty  miles  below  the  CatskiU,  is  a  continaation  of  Ihe 
Blue  ridge,  or  JSasiem  Chain. 

The  eastern  and  western  ranges  run  parallel  to  each  other  south-west,  till  on 
the  firontiers  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  they  unite,  and  are  called  the 
Alleghaney  arch.  A  little  further  to  the  south,  but  still  in  North  Carolina,  colla- 
teral ridges  unite  from  the  west,  and  form  a  culminating  point  between  the 
sources  of  several  rivers.  Another  ramification,  or  rather  range,  stretches  south- 
west, and  then  west,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  through  the 
whole  state  of  Tenessee,  while  the  main  Alleghaney  Chain,  nearly  unaccompanied 
by  any  collateral  ridge,  extends  south-west  to  the  western  boundaries  of  Geoi^a, 
and  the  Carolinas. 

Mr.  Jefferson  divided  the  whole  of  the  territory  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic  into  three  natural  divisions  each  differing  from  the  other  in  climate, 
conBguration,  soil,  and  production,  namely,  the  sea  coast,  the  mountains,  and 
the  western  territory.  On  the  summit  of  a  lateral  ridge,  separating  the  valley 
of  the  Aibinsa  from  that  of  the  Plate  river,  north  latitude  41  degrees,  there 
runs  a  peak  called  the  Great  White  Mountain^  the  height  of  which  is  said  to  be 
10,580  feet  above  the  level  of  the  meadows  at  its  foot,  and  the  height  of  the 
meadows  are  estimated  at  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  18,580 
fleet  of  absolute  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This,  however,  being  an 
estimate,  may  probably  be  exaggerated. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  midway  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Alleghaneys,  lies  a  broad  range  of  mountainous  ridges  called 
the  Ozarks,  600  or  700  miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  about  100  broad,  and 
having  an  elevation  varying  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  similar 
range  of  broken  and  hilly  country  commences  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  ex- 
tends north  to  Lake  Superior.  Between  the  Ozarks  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
a  flat  country  called  the  American  desert  is  said  to  prevail. 

The  Floridas,  Louisiana,  and  all  the  countries  of  North  America,  south  of  the 
termination  of  the  Alleghaneys  and  west  to  the  Ozarks,  and  south  of  those  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  west  to  the  first  highlands  of  Mexico,  and  north 
to  the  rising  plateaux  of  Texas,  may  all  be  ronsidered  as  flat  countries. 
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VALLEYS,  RIVERS,  AND  LAKES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  most  extensive  in  America.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, on  the  north  by  the  great  lakes  of  America,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Apa- 
lachian  ridge  of  mountains.  Its  general  aspect  may  be  classed  under  three 
diversities — the  thickly  wooded,  the  barren,  and  the  prune  re^ons.  This 
valley  extends  from  the  29th  to  the  42nd  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  exhibits 
every  variation  of  temperature  from  the  climate  of  Canada  to  that  (tf  the  tropics. 
It  comprises,  in  its  breadth,  the  generally  level  country,  through  which  the  great 
and  small  rivers,  flow  between  the  two  great  chains  of  American  mountains, 
east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  are  3000  miles  apart,  and  ui  which, 
finally,  these  rivers  ran  into  one  great  channelj  and  then,  tiiroogb  a  delta,  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  sea. 

A  soil,  much  of  it  alluvial,  of  great  fertility,  prevails  in  this  magnificent 
valley :  the  principal  appendent  basins  of  which  are  the  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi. 

Valley  of  the  Missouri. — The  greatest  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Missouri 
is  about  1200  miles:  its  greatest  breadth  7^0.  Ascending  from  the  lower  vei^e 
of  this  widely-extended  plun,  the  forests  gradually  disappear,  until  nearly  wood- 
less plains,  or  prairies,  extend  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  valley  called  the  American  Bottom,  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Piasa  Hills,  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 
It  is  several  miles  in  breadth,  and  its  soil  of  astonishing  fertility.  The  great 
valley  of  the  Ohio  comprises,  as  described  by  the  American  geographers,  80,000 
square  miles,  north-west  of  the  great  river,  and  116,000  on  the  south-east,  or 
total  superficies  of  196,000  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  chasms  and  rivers,  and 
diversified  by  bold  elevations.  The  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  con- 
fluent the  Ottawa,  are  naturally  of  great  fertility. 

The  valleys  of  the  Hudson,  Mohawk,  Connecticut,  and  of  most  of  the  re- 
maining rivers  of  North  Ameriica,  and  soutii  of  fifty  degrees,  are  £Brtile  and 
richly  wooded  when  not  cleared  for  cultivation. 

Under  the  general  head  of  the  inland  navigation  of  America  we  shall  give 
some  account  of  the  great  navigable  rivers  of  North  America ;  viz.,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Ottawa,  the  Saghunny ;  the  rivers  Miramachi,  and  St  John  in  British 
America;  and  of  the  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  their  navigable  affluents; 
of  the  St.  Croix,  Penobscot,  Merrimac;  the  Saco,  the  Kennebec,  the  Pisqua- 
taqua,  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  the  Belaware,  the  Susquehannah,  the 
Potomac,  York  River,  James's  River,  the  Great  Pedee,  the  Savannah,  and  the 
streams  of  Florida  and  Alabama. 
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Lake  Huron  is  250  miles  long,  120  broad,  and  860  feet  deep,  without  com- 
prehending a  branch  of  it  called  Geoi^  Bay,  which  is  120  miles  long  and  50 
nules  broad.  Near  tbe  head  ftf  the  latter,  at  Pentagushine,  there  is  a  smftll  naval 
depot  It  receives  several  rivers;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  Severn,  flow- 
ing over  a  rocky  bed  from  Lake  Simcoe ;  the  Maitland,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
is  the  town  and  harbour  of  Godrich,  and  which  flows  through  the  Huron  tract; 
the  river  Moakotea,  flowing  lakes  between  tifae  Georgian  Bay  and  the 
Ottawa ;  and  the  French  river,  a  large  stream  flowing  from  Lake  Nippising, 
which  a  very  narrow  portage  divides  from  a  rapid  river  falling  into  the  Ottowa. 
lliis  was  formerly  the  grand  route  of  the  north-west  voyageurs. 

The  lands  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  are  generally  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
covered  with  heavy  timber,  presenting  clay  cUfls,  rocks,  and  woody  slopes  along 
the  shore.  The  north  coast  exhibits  a  ru|^ed,  formidable,  and  barren  aspect.  The 
Cloche  Mountains  are  behind  this  shore,  and  very  little  is  known  of  the  interior, 
which  bears  the  general  name  of  the  Chippewayan  hunting-grounds. 

A  multitude  of  islands,  called  the  Manitoulins,  or  Islands  of  Spirits,  extend 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  Georgian  Bay  to  the  detour  between  the  conti- 
nent and  Drammond*s  Island.  The  hurgest  of  these  is  eighty  miles  long.  The 
Indians  attach  a  religious  veneration  to  them,  as  being  consecrated  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  Manitou. 

Through  the  strait  of  Makillimakinak,  the  fort  of  which  the  Ameripans  claim, 
the  navigation  to  I^e  Michigan  is  deep  and  safe.  This  lake  is  within  the 
Uoitwi  States  boundary.  It  is,  without  including  Green  Bay,  a  branch  of  it, 
400  miles  long,  and  50  broad  :  and  Green  Bay  is  105  miles  long  and  20  utiles 
broad ;  both  are  on  a  level  with  Lake  Huron.  The  Michigan  territory,  lying 
between  Lake  Huron  and  River  Detroit,  and  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  valuable  and 
extensive  region,  in  which  settlements  are  forming  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

The  passage  to  Lake  Superior,  by  the  strait  of  St.  Mary,  40  miles  long,  is 
interrupted  by  the  rapids  or  falls  of  St.  Mary,  which  occur  about  mid-(tistanoe 
between  both  lakes.  The  appellation  of  fell  is,  however,  improper.  About  mid- 
way between  both  lakes,  the  banks  of  the  strait  contracts  the  channel,  which  also 
descends  altogether,  in  the  course  of  the  rapid,  about  23  feet;  and  the  vast  dis- 
cAiarge  of  Lake  Supexior  rolling  along  impetuously  over  and  against  natural  irre- 
gularities, renders  the  navigation  upwards  altt^ther  impracticable.  Canoes 
hare  descended,  but  the  exploit  is  dangerous.  A  canal  two  miles  long  would 
avoid  this  rapid,  and  connect  the  navigation  of  Lake  Superior  with  that  of  Lakes 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Erie. 

Lake  Saperi<»r,  the  great  upper  reservoir  of  the  St  Lawrence,  is  about  860 
geographical,  or  4]  7  statute  miles  bng,  and  140  geographical,  or  162  statute  miles 
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broad;  its  circnmference  round  its  shores  about  1600  miles,  and  its  depth  about 
900  feet.  Its  waters  are  pure,  and  astonishingly  transparent,  and  this  inland  ocean 
is  not  surpassed  in  turbulent  commotion,  during  tempests,  by  the  most  violent 
agitation  of  the  Atlantic.  It  receives  numerous  rivers^  but  none  of  them  are 
remarkably  large.  Low  lands,  lying  between  the  lake  and  the  ramps  and 
mountains,  are  considered  to  have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
The  elevations  and  clifis,  rise  in  parts  to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  In 
other  places  a  flat  country  extends  back  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles.  Tlie  largest  of 
its  islands,  near  the  British  side,  Isle  Royale,  is  about  100  miles  long,  by  40  in 
breadth. 

The  lands  fit  for  settlement  and  agriculture  may  be  considered  to  be  nearly 
altogether  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Tracts  of  good  land  may 
occasionally  occur,  or  be  found,  on  the  British  side;  but  as  fur  as  we  know, 
chiefly  from  the  fur  traders,  the  northern  shores  are  forbidding  and  sterile,  and 
the  whole  country  between  this  lake  and  Hudson  Bay  is  of  little  value,  except 
for  the  furs  of  the  wild  animals,  or  the  fish  that  may  be  caught  in  its  waters. 

Salmon  of  great  size,  herring,  black  bass,  sturgeon,  and  all  the  lake  fishes, 
are  abundant.  It  is  said  that  neither  salmon  nor  herring  are  caught  in  any  of 
the  lakes,  except  those  communicating  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  How  either 
herring  or  salmon  got  into  those  lakes  is  a  question  to  puzzle  the  natiualist. 

The  comparative  depths  of  the  lakes  form  another  extraordinary  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  bottom  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  452  feet  deep,  is  as  low  as  most 
parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  while  Lake  Erie  is  only  60  or  70  feet  deep ; 
but  the  bottoms  of  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  are  all,  from  their  vast 
depths,  although  their  surface  is  so  much  higher,  on  nearly  a  level  with  the  bottoms 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Can  there  be  a  subterranean 
river  running  from  Lake  Superior  to  Huron,  and  from  Huron  to  Lake  Ontario  ? 
This  certainly  is  not  impossible ;  nor  does  the  discharge  through  Uie  river 
Detroit,  after  allowing  for  the  full  probable  portion  carried  off  by  evaporation, 
appear  by  any  means  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  three  upper  great 
lakes  may  be  considered  to  receive.  All  the  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  estimated  to  cover  95,040,000  acres,  or  more 
than  half  the  fresh  water  of  the  globe. 

The  great  lakes  occasionally  rise  above  their  usual  level,  sometimes  from  three 
to  five  feet  These  overflowings  are  not  annual  nor  r^ular.  They  have  occurred 
about  once  in  seven  years,  and  are  probably  the  effect  of  more  rain  and  less 
evaporation,  during  the  seasons  in  which  they  take  place.  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie observed  several  overflowings  of  two  or  three  feet  in  the  lakes  north-west 
of  Superior,  so  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  lekea  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

Lake  Champlain  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  inland  waters  of  Ame- 
rica. The  great  lakes  are  so  expai^ve,  that  parts  only  can  be  seen  of  their  coasts ; 
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vliich,  however,  are  often  ezceedin^y  bold,  sometimes  precipitous,  and  when 
studded  with  rocky  or  wooded  islands,  and  pierced  with  inlets,  are  remarkably 
lACtnresque  and  romantic.    Lake  Champlain  is  long  and  narrow ;  and  at  its 

southern  extremity,  and  where  it  unites  with  Lake  George,  it  is  richly  varied  by 

vooda,  islands,  and  highlands. 

The  interior  of  Labrador,  Newfoandland,  Nora  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 

the  state  of  Maine,  abound  with  lakes. 


WILD  ANIMALS,  BIRDS,  REPTILES,  AND  FISHES,  OF  AMERICA. 

Thk  zoology  and  ornithology  of  America  have  been  so  thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated,  that  neither  require  any  notice  in  this  work.  As  man  advances 
in  subdmng  and  forming  settlements  among  the  forests,  the  wild  animals  diminish 
in  number.  In  the  far  west  and  north-west,  the  buffalo,  the  different  varieties  of 
the  deer  species,  and  the  various  animals  hunted  for  their  furs,  though  far  less 
abundant  than  formerly,  inhabit  the  prairies  and  forests ;  and  there  are  none  of 
the  countries  of  America  in  vhich  some  of  the  original  native  animals  are  not  still 
to  be  foand. 

The  natural  history  of  the  fishes  of  America  is  still  to  be  written  :  with  the 
exception  of  the  turbot,  and  a  few  other  kinds,  the  fishes  of  the  sea-coast  of  Ame- 
rica are  neariy  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  shores  of  Europe ;  they 
differ  frequently  in  quality,  and  some  of  those  which  are  scarce  on  the  European 
shores,  are  abundant  on  those  of  America.  Pilchards,  anchovies,  and  sardines, 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  the  American  waters.  Smelts  and  caplin  swarm  in  the 
latter. 

The  fishes  of  the  Mississippi  are  described  as  generally  coarse,  often  hideous 
and  voracious.  The  catrfish,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  weighs  about 
100  lbs.  Rke,  pickerel,  and  jack,  are  also  caught  in  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
streams.  Rshes,  of  ^ich  there  are  several  ^rieties,  called  gar-fish,  are  caught 
in  the  Mississippi.  The  trout,  yellow  cat-fish,  pike*  bar-fish,  and  perch,  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Elint  as  the  best 

The  alligator-gar  appears,  from  the  description  given  of  it,  to  be  the  shark  of 
tiie  rirera.  It  is  about  eight  feet  long,  weighs  about  200  lbs.,  its  mouth  is  large, 
round,  and  set  thickly  with  sharp  teeth.  Its  scales  are  said  to  be  impenetrable 
by  a  ball  from  a  rifle,  and  when  dead,  to  be  so  hard,  as  to  strike  fire  from  flint. 
It  is  more  dreaded  than  the  alligator.  Another  monster  of  the  Mississippi  waters, 
is  called  by  the  Americans,  devil-jack  diamond  fish,  is  from  four  to  ten  feet  long, 
and  weighs  from  100  to  above  350  lbs.  There  are  several  varieties  of  sturgeon,  some 
of  which  are  eaten.  The  saw-fish,  the  shovel-fish,  the  buffalo-fish,  perch,  weighing 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  bass,  bog-fish,  saw-fish,  eels,  minny,/a/sf  herrings, 
and  several  varieties  of  small  fishes  abound  in  the  Sfississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
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The  fish  caUed^ntici,  or  Louiaiaiw  trout^  is  striped,  of  the  perch  spedes,  and 
it  weighs  from  one  to  four  pounds  ;  and  the  fishes  caught  in  the  saline  lakes  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  rock-fish,  taken  in  the  rivers  from  Susquehanna  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Crawfish,  and  various  shell-fish,  abound  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A 
ray-fish,  which  Dr.  Mitchdl  describes  as  the  "  oceanic  vampire,"  was  caoght 
near  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay,  when  towed  ashore,  was  found  so  heavy,  that 
five  oxen,  two  horses,  and  twenty  men,  could  not  drag  it  up  on  the  shore.  Its 
length  was  seventeen  feet,  and  its  breadth  sixteen  feet.  It  weighed  from  four  to 
five  tons. 

Among  the  fishes  of  the  great  lakes  is  the  sturgeon,  it  weighs  from  70  to 
120  lbs. ;  it  afibrds  isinglass,  and  differs  from  the  sturgeon  of  the  sea,  by  wanting 
the  shelly  scales  on  the  back.  The  masquinonge  is  delicious,  and  sometimes 
weighs  50  lbs.  The  white  fish,  caught  in  abundance,  resembling  the  shad  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  or  very  large  alewives  ;  it  is  excellent  eating,  but  inferior  to  the 
masquenong^.   The  lake  herrings  areplentiful^  but  flabby  and  indifferent. 

Trout  of  all  sizes,  weighing  from  half  a  pound  to  sometimes  50  to  70  lbs. 
The  lai^  kind  called  lake  salmon  resemble  those  of  the  sea,  but  the  flesh  is  much 
paler  and  not  so  richly  flavoured.  Hke  are  much  the  same  in  flavour  as  in  Kng- 
land. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  bass,  the  black  is  the  best.  The  other 
fishes  which  are  found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Upper  Canada,  are  principally 
perch,  eel  pout,  cat-fish,  mullet,  dace,  chub,  carp  sucker,  dog-fish  (small),  bill-fish 
(the  tyrant  of  the  lakes,  with  a  bill  about  a  foot  long),  lamprey,  silver  eel,  sun- 
fish,  &c. 

On  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  coasts  of  America,  especially  along 
the  shores  and  inlets  of  the  Northern  States  and  of  British  America  the 
best  fish  abound,  and  where  they  have  afforded  the  source,  since  the  discovery  of 
Newfonndkind,  Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Nova  Scotia,  of  exten- 
sive and  profitable  fisheries.* 


NORTH  AMERICAN  FORESTS. 

TuE  forests  of  North  America  have  been  classed  under  three  great  general 
divisions,  or  zones.  The  vegetation,  and  the  growth,  and  kind,  of  trees,  in  these 
divisions,  are  not  altogether  dependent  on  their  more  northern  or  southern  lati- 
tudes, but  also  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  on  their  distance  from  the  sea- 
coasts,  as  well  as  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  mountainous,  of  the  low,  flat, 
table  land,  and  valley  regions.  The  first  forest  zone,  or  that  of  the  south- 
em  sea-coasts,  comprehends  the  region  south  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the 

•  These  will  be  found  described  hereafter,  under  the  general  head  of  "  The  Fisnsun  of 
Annie*." 
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AUeghaneys,  to  the  point  of  Florida,  and  west  to  the  rising  grounds  of  Texas.  On 
die  Adaatic  coas^  and  over  a  portion  of  Louisiana,  resinous  trees,  peculiar  to  low 
and  sandy  soils,  prevail :  such  as  cedars,  cypresses,  firs,  pines,  and  some  others : 
intermingled  with  shrubs  and  various  plants.   The  swampy,  marshy,  and  even 
alluTial  soils  of  this  region  are  generally  but  ill  adapted  for  agriculture. 

In  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  magnolia,  catalpa,  and  tulip  trees  flourish.  Se- 
veral other  trees  peculiar  to  warm  latitudes  and  low  lands  also  grow.  Exten- 
sive tracts  called  cedar  swamps  also  occur  covered  thickly  with  cedar-trees. 
Some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  zone  appear  in  latitudes  farther  north,  where 
the  low  sandy  soils,  even  within  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  produce  low  spruce 
firs,  dwarf-willows,  poplars,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  same  kind  of  soils  in  Florida.  The  low  sandy  shores  of  part  of 
the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  island ;  the  country  generally  near  the  shore 
north  from  Miramichi  to  Point  Mescou,  and  even  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  present,  frequently,  though  of  less  extent,  barren  soils,  bogSf 
and  swamps,  resembling  those  near  the  low  shores  of  Virginia  and  Florida. 

The  second  zone  comprehends  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  Pennsylvania,  the  southern  parts  of  New  York,  and  the  country  west  to  the 
pnurieSf  and  south  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  low  regions  of  Louisiana  and 
other  low  grounds  of  the  south.  Oak,  beech,  maple,  sycamores,  mulberries,  aca- 
cias, large  poplars,  large  birches,  walnuts,  and  sassafras-trees,  with,  occasionally, 
fir-trees  intermixed ;  and  in  the  lower  grounds  cypresses,  cedars,  pines,  and 
aome  other  traes,  are  the  predominant  woods.  East,  and  on  the  brows,  of  the 
Alleghaney  chain,  and  intermixed  with  several  varieties,  to  the  west,  are  found 
dwsoat^  sumadi,  and  various  other  trees,  which  grow  in  fertile  soils. 

The  third  zone  comprehends  the  forests  of  the  New  York,  and  New  England 
States,  Vermont,  New  Brunswick,  the  wooded  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  parts 
of  Cape  Breton.  A  portion  of  the  west  part  of  Newfoundland,  Canada,  south 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  partly  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  47  deg. 
30  min.  north,  thence  following  nearly  a  direct  line  to  the  parallel  of  43  deg.  30 
min.  north,  on  the  shores  west  of  Lake  Huron,  and  including  nearly  all  Michigan, 
and  the  countries  in  t^e  tame  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific:  and  compre- 
hending all  the  countries  south  of  this  extensive  line  to  latitude  40  deg.  north-east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  west  of  that  river  and  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Rodcy  Mountains;  and  thence,  west  of  that  chain  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
This  sone  may  be  considered  as  comprehending  the  great  forest  regions  of 
America,  and  embrarang  a  portion  of  the  second  zone  and  some  parts  of  the 
mnthem  zone. 

The  fourth  zone  comprehends  the  woods  of  the  northern  regions,  chiefly 
low  firs,  dwarf  birches,  willows,  small  poplars,  &c.,  until  vegetation,  diminishing 
creeping  firs  and  low  dwarf  shrubs,  finally  ceases.   The  woods  of  the  gulf 
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and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  north  of  Quebec ;  the  vhole  country  of  America, 
north  of  the  parallel  of  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  in  Lake  Superior  ;  the  north-east 
section  of  the  district  of  Oasp^ ;  and,  nearly,  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland* 
are  comprehended  in  this  zone.  Even  in  this  division  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  character  of  its  trees ;  for  on  tiie  west  of  Newfoundland,  and  within 
some  of  the  sheltered  valleys  of  Labrador,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  river  Sa- 
ghuny,  trees  sufficiently  large  for  ship-building  are  found. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  two  central  Eones  that  we  most  chiefly  advert  in  our  brief 
view  of  the  forests  of  North  America:  the  magnificent  splendour  of  which,  is 
peculiar  to  that  division  of  the  western  world. 

In  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  in  South  America,  the  primeval 
trees,  how  much  soever  their  magnitude  may  arrest  admiration,  do  not  grow  in 
the  promiscuous  style  that  prevails  in  the  great  general  character  of  the  North 
American  woods. 

Many  varieties  of  the  pine,  intermingled  with  birch,  maple,  beech,  oak,  and 
numerous  otho*  tribes,  branch  luxuriantly  over  the  banks  of  hikes  and  rivers, 
extend  in  stately  grandeur  along  the  plains,  and  stretch  proudly  up  to  the  very 
summits  of  tiie  mountains. 

It  is  impossible  to  exa^erate  the  autumnal  beauty  of  these  forests ;  nothing 
uuder  Heaven  can  be  compared  to  its  effulgent  grandeur. 

Two  or  three  frosty  nights  in  the  decline  of  autumn,  transform  the  boundless 
verdure  of  a  whole  empire  into  every  possible  tint  of  brilliant  scarlet,  rich  violet, 
every  shade  of  blue,  and  brown,  vivid  crimson,  and  glittering  yellow.  The  stem, 
inexorable  fir  tribes  alone  maintain  thrar  eternal  sombre  green :  all  others,  in 
mountains,  and  in  valleys,  burst  into  the  most  glorious  vegetable  beauty,  and 
exhibit  the  most  splendid,  and  most  enchanting,  panorama  on  earth.* 

Amidst  the  American  wilderness  we  have  often  ascended  one  of  those  heights, 
£rom  which  the  scope  of  vision  ranges  over  the  surface  of  boundless  forests,  vary- 
ing in  shades  from  the  funereal  hue  of  the  firs,  to  the  bright  verdure  and  golden 
tinges  of  the  birch,  the  yellow  and  brown  shades  of  the  beech,  and  the  red  and 
violet  of  the  maple  ;  from  whence  the  imagination  alone  penetrates  underneath 
the  silent,  indomitable  covert,  amidst  the  intricacies  of  which,  the  traveller  might 
suddenly  wander  into  bewildered  labyrinths,  and  for  ever  lose  his  way,  in  perplex* 
ing  ignorance  of  the  course  that  would  lead  him  back  to  civilisation  and  to  the 
human  throng — from  the  coverts,  where  Uie  moose,  carriboo,  and  bear,  have 
safely  fed  and  roved,  until  pursued  to  gratify  the  desires,  and  until  ensnared  by 
the  wiles  of  man.f 

•  I  coDsider  that  these  metamorphows  are  canied  by  the  action  v€  fimst  at  this  period  on  the 
adds  contained  in  the  leaves. 

■f  BriUsh  America,  vol.  ii..  page  30, 
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The  forest  trees  in  North  America  are  exceedin^y  nnmeioas,  but  in  this  work 
it  will  only  be  possible  to  describe  briefly  the  principal  timber-trees ;  and  which, 
to  avoid  repetition,  will  be  found  hereafter  in  the  description  of  Uie  several 
states  of  America. 


CHAPTER  11. 


EXTENSION  OF  TERRITORY,  AREA,  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Thb  States  which^  on  the  ratification  of  independence,  formed  the  American 
Republican  Union  wwe  thirteen ;  viz., 

MauachutettSf  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland^  Pemmflvaniai  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Ca~ 
rotiua,  and  Georgia. 

The  fwe^ing  thirteen  states  (the  whole  inhabited  territory  of  which,  with  tiie 
exception  of  a  few  small  settlements,  was  confined  to  the  region  extending  be- 
tween the  AUeghaney  mountains  and  the  Atlantic)  were  those  which  existed  at  the 
period  when  they  became  an  acknowledged  separate  and  independent  federal 
sovereign  power.  The  thirteen  stripes  of  the  standard  or  flag  of  the  United  States, 
continue  to  represent  the  original  number.  The  stars  have  multiplied  to  twenty- 
six,  according  as  the  number  of  states  have  increased. 

llie  territory  of  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union,  including  Mune 
and  Vermont,  comprehended  a  superfides  of  S71*1S4  Engtish  square  miles ;  that 
of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  120,354;  that  of 
France,  including  Corsica,  214,910  j  that  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  induding  Hun- 
gary and  all  the  Imperial  States,  257.540  Enghsh  square  miles. 

The  present  superficies  of  the  twenty-six  constitutional  states  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Union,  and  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  territories  of  Florida,  include 
1^9,025  square  miles ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  north-west,  or  Wisconsin  terri- 
tory, east  of  the  Missisuppi,  and  bound  by  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and 
Midi^an  on  the  east,  and  occupying  at  least  100,000  square  miles,  and  then  add 
the  great  western  region,  not  yet  well  defined  territories,  but,  at  the  most  Umited 
calculation,  comprehending  700,000  square  miles ;  the  whole,  unbroken  in  its 
vast  length  and  breadtli  by  foreign  nations,  comprehends  a  portion  of  tiie  earth's 
mu&oe  equal  to  1,729,026  Enj^h,  or  1,296,770  geographical  square  miles. 

The  thirteen  New  States  were  admitted  when  their  population  as  territories 
increased  fint  to  40,000,  and  from  1832  until  1840,  to  47,700  in  the  following 
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Older  and  periods,  taking  their  number  after  the  thirteen  original  states  already 
enumerated. 

Fourteenth,  Vermont,  admitted  ixi  17^1,  with  onl^  one  legislative  assembly, 
and  the  executive  lodged  in  a  governor — both  elected  annually. 

Fifteenth,  Kentucky, admitted  in  1792,  with  a  house  of  representatives  elected 
annually,  and  a  governor  and  senate  for  four  years — ^votes  in  this  state  are  ^ven 
openly,  and  not  by  ballot. 

Sixteenth,  Tennessee,  admitted  in  1796  with  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of 
representatives,  all  dected  every  two  years. 

Seventeen,  Ohio,  in  1 B03,  with  a  governor  and  senate,  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  house  of  representatives  annually. 

Eighteenth,  LouiHiana,  which  was  purchased  in  1803,  for  15,000,000  dollars, 
from  France,  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  union  in  1812.  The  governor  and 
senate  are  elected  for  four,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years ;  the  purchase 
of  this  country  from  France  gave  legal,  as  well  as  actual  possession  of  all  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  as  weM  as  of  a  vast  sea-coast 
along  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  United  States ;  it  might  have  been  easily  con- 
quered, hut  it  was  far  cheaper,  exclusive  of  the  justice,  to  have  purchased  the 
possession. 

Nineteenth,  Indiana,  admitted  in  1816,  has  ito  administration  vested  in  a 
governor  and  senate,  elected  every  three  years,  and  a  house  of  rapresentatires 
annually. 

Twenty,  Mississippi,  was  admitted  as  an  independent  state  in  1817,  with  a 
governor,  elected  for  two  years,  a  senate  elected  one-thurd  annually  for  three 
years,  and  an  annually  elected  house  of  representatives. 

Twenty-first,  Illinois,  admitted  into  the  union  in  1818,  has  a  gover- 
nor and  senate,  elected  every  four,  and  a  house  of  representatives  every  two 
years. 

Twenty-second,  Alabama,  admitted  in  1819,  has  a  governor,  elected  for  two 
years,  and  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  latter  and  one-third  of  the 
senators  are  elected  annually. 

Twenty-third,  Mune,  admitted  in  1820,  electa  ita  governor,  counol,  and 
representatives  annually  by  ballot. 

Twenty-fourth,  Missouri,  which  forms  part  of  the  territory  purchased  A-om 
France,  was  admitted  into  the  union  in  1S21.  The  governor  and  senate  are 
elected  to  serve  four,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years. 

Twenty-fifth,  Michigan,  framed  ita  constitution  in  May,  1835,  and  elected  ita 
governor  and  le^slature  in  Octoher  following.  The  population  amounted,  by 
the  census  taken  during  the  end  of  1834,  to  85,856,  but  from  the  unprecedented 
flow  of  emigration,  arising  from  speculation  in  ito  fertile  lands,  the  population 
during  tiie  summer  of  1839,  exceeded  200,000.    In  1810,  the  whole  white  popu- 
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laSion  was  under  5000.  In  1820,  they  increased  to  6896.  In  1830,  to  31,067. 
Such  is  the  amazing  progress  of  the  far  west. 

Twenty-sixth,  Arkansas,  adopted  a  constitataon  in  1836,  and  has  been  since 
then  admitted  into  the  union.   All  elections  are  viv&  voce.  The  governor  to  hold 
office  for  four  years,  the  senate  to  be  elected  for  the  same  period,  and  the  repre- 
aentatiTes  for  two  years.   The  population  of  Arkansas  amounted  in  1810  to 
1062.    In  1820,  to  14,273.    In  1830,  to  30,388.    In  1835,  to  58.134. 

Besides  the  twenty-six  states,  which  send  representatives  in  number  accord- 
ing to  their  population,  to  congress,  there  are  the  local  governments  of, 

first,  The  district  of  Columbia,  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
congress,  being  set  apart  distinctly  as  a  sort  of  common  ground  in  which  Wash- 
ington, the  capital  of  the  republic,  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court,  is  situated. 

Secondly,  The  territory  of  Florida  ceded  by  Spain  in  1821  to  the  United 
States ;  its  government  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  council. 

Fourthly,  Wisconsin  territory,  which  previously  was  in  its  civil  government 
under  Michigan,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  population  of  30,000  having  suddenly 
flowml  into  it,  an  act  of  congress,  passed  in  1836,  erected  it  into  a  territorial 
government;  with  a  governor,  who  is  also  a  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  a 
secretary,  a  chief-justice,  and  two  assistant-justices.  The  position  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  its  soil  and  natural  productions,  leave  no  doubt  that  in  less  than  five 
years  it  will  have  a  population  which  will  entitle  it  to  claim  admission  as  a  repre- 
sentative state  into  the  federal  union. 

The  extension  of  settlements  by  the  population  of  the  United  States  does 
not,  however,  confine  itself  to  the  vast  regions  we  have  enumerated.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1835,  a  meeting  of  ninety  persons,  chiefly  Americans,  assembled  at  Bahia,  or 
Goliad,  in  Texas,  and  made  a  declaration  of  its  independence.  In  March  follow- 
ing forty-four  delegates,  three  of  whom  only  were  Mexicans,  or  natives  of  the 
country,  assembled  at  a  place  named  Washington,  and  formally  declared  the 
st^  a  rqmblicttn  government  independfflit  of  Mexico.  Since  tiiat  period  the 
Mexicans  have  on  every  occasion  been  repulsed,  and  even  thtar  president,  Santa 
Anna,  was  made  prisoner;  but  afterwards  released. 

The  vast  territory  of  Texas,  extending  between  Louisiana  and  the  river  Bravo 
del  Niorte,  occupies  301,000  square  miles,  or  192,000,000  acres  of  the  most  fer- 
tile r^ons  in  America,  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and  its  soil  and  climate 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  all  the 
produiHions  of  warm  and  hot  countries.  Here  oak  and  other  valuable  and  durable 
timber  abounds.  Its  independence,  as  a  sovereign  republic,  has  been  acknow- 
let^ed  by  France,  Holland,  and  England. 

The  statistics  of  the  old  provinces  were  obscure  and  uncertain  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution :  but  the  population  at  that  time  could  not  have 
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amoanted  to  more  than  2^00,000.  After  the  peace,  a  census  of  the  population 
has  been  taken  every  ten  years. 

In  1790  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  old  states  amounted  to  3,929^26, 
including  629,697  slaves,  and  also  the  population  of  Vermont,  which  had  in- 
creased to  85,530 ;  and  that  of  Kentucky,  into  which  emigration  rushed  with 
rapidity  from  the  New  Engknd  states,  amounting  to  173,677'  The  tAaxe  popu- 
lation were  distributed  as  follows: — 158  in  New  Hampshire;  16  in  Vermont; 
948  in  Rhode  Island;  2764  in  Connecticut;  21,324  in  New  York;  11,423  in 
New  Jersey;  8887  in  Delaware;  3737  in  Pennsylvania ;  103,036  in  Maryland; 
292,627  in  Virginia ;  100,572  in  North  Carolina;  107,094  in  South  Carolina; 
29,264  in  Georgia ;  12,430  in  Kentucky;  and  3417  in  different  territories. 
Total  slaves  in  1790,-629,697. 

In  1800  the  population  increased  to  5,319,762,  including  896,849  slaves. 

In  1810  the  census  gave  6,048,539  free,  and  1,191,364  slaves.  Total, 
7,239,903. 

In  1820  the  number  of  freemen  were  8,100,108,  and  of  slaves  1,538,118. 
Total,  9,638,166. 

In  1830,  the  returns  gave  10,857,177  &ee,  and  2,009/)4S  slaves.  Total 
12,866,020  inhabitants. 

By  this  census  it  appears  tJiat  VermorU^  with  280,622  free  inhabitants,  was 
the  only  state  or  district  without  a  slave.  MauachuuHs  had  one  registered  slave, 
610,477  free-  MaitUy  2  slaves,  399,953  free.  Indiami^  3  slaves,  343,025  free. 
New  Hampshire,  B  slaves,  269,325  free.  Ohioj  6  slaves,  937,897  free.  Rhode 
hiandy  17  slaves,  97,181  free.  Michigan,  32  sUives,  31,607  free-  IUinoit,H1 
slaves,  156,698  free.  New  Jerxy,  2254  slaves,  318,569  free.  Delaware,  3292 
slaves,  73,456  free.  XrAaiuas,  4576  slaves,  25,812  free.  District  of  Columbia 
(the  territory  of  the  capital  of  the  land  of  freedom),  6119  slaves,  33,715  &ee. 
Territory  of  Florida,  15,501  slaves,  19,229  free.  Misiouri,  25,091  slaves,  1 15,364 
firee.  Mismiippi,  65,659  slaves,  70,962  free.  Marjflaiid,  102,994  sUves,  344,046 
free.  Louisiana,  109,588  slaves,  106,151  free.  Alabama,  117,549  sUves,  191,978 
tree.  Tennessee,  141,603  slaves,  540,301  free.  Kentucky,  165,213  skives,  522,704 
free.  Georgia,  217,531  slaves,  299,292  free.  North  Carolina,  245,601  slaves, 
492,386  free.  South  Carolina,  315,401  sUtves,  265,784  free.  And  Virginia, 
469,757  slaves,  741,648  free.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  were,  in  1830,  of  the 
whole  population,  nearly  one-fifth  slaves. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  the  total  number  of  the  population  was  17,068,666, 
consisting  of  7,249,266  free  males,  and  6,939,842  free  females.  Total  free, 
14,189,108,  and  of  186,467,  free  coloured  males,  and  199,778  free  coloured 
females.  Total  free  coloured,  386,245  :  of  1,246,408  male  slaves,  and  1,240,805 
female  slaves.  Total  slaves,  2,487,213. 
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In  Mainey  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Michigan,  there  were  no  slaves;  in 
New  Hampshire,  1  female  slave ;  in  Rhode  Island,  6  male  slaves ;  in  Connecticut 
17  female  slaves;  in  New  York,  4  slaves;  in  Ohio,  3  slaves;  in  Indiana,  3 
slaves  ;  in  New  Jersei^,  674  slaves ;  in  Pennsylvania,  64  slaves  ;  in  Delaware^ 
2505  slaves ;  in  Maryland,  89,495  slaves ;  in  Virginia,  449,187  slaves ;  in  North 
Carolina,  245,317  slaves ;  in  South  Carolina,  327i038  slaves ;  in  Georgia, 
280,944  slaves  ;  in  Alabama,  253,530  slaves;  in  Mississippi,  195,211  slaves;  in 
Louisiana,  167,822  slaves;  in  Tennessee,  183,058  slaves;  in  Kent ucki/,  182,258 
slaves;  in  IlUaois,  271  slaves;  in  Missouri,  58,240  slaves;  in  Arkansas,  19,953 
slaves';  \n  Florida  territory,  25,713  slaves ;  in  Wisconsin  territory,  11  slaves; 
in  Iowa  territory,  16  slaves ;  in  the  district  of  Colombia,  4696  slaves. 

The  decennial  increase  per  cent  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows:  viz., 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1800,  35*01  per  cent;  1810,  36*45  per  cent ;  1820, 
33*35  percent;  1830,  33*26  per  cent;  1840,  32*67  per  cent.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  1845,  which  will  include  an  increase  of  nearly  six  years,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  20,000,000. 

In  1850,  a  die  population  of  the  United  States  shall  have  increased,  as  is 
]Vobable,  in  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  ten  years  ending  1840,  the  total  number 
will  be  about  22,500,000,  of  which  number  the  slaves  will  amount  probably  to 
not  more  than  three  millions ;  as  no  slaves  are  imported,  and  as  the  slave  popu- 
lation has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  free.  The  numbers  of  male  and 
fismale  slaves  at  present  are  about  equal. 


Tabxjb  L — Showing  the  Population  by  Census  of  1830  and  1840— the  numerical  in- 
crease and  the  ratio  per  cent  increase  in  Tea  Years,  in  each  State  and  Territory. 
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Table  IL — Sbcming  the  Sectional  Incraase. 
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'^^^^^■■-Popiilation  of  the  States  ana  TemtorieB  of  the  United  States,  in  1840,  exhi- 
^^tne  general  Agexegate  Amount  of  each  description  of  Persons,  as  compiled  from 
^  Official  Retuma  of  Uie  Marshals  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  as  received  at  the 
""tePqiartinent,  under  the  Actfor  takbg  the  Sixth  Census. 
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AMERICA. 


FREE  COLOURED  PERSONS.— HALES. 
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POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS,  ARRANGED  BY  PROFESSOR  TUCKER. 

The  |i«opoiti<m  between  the  rural  and  town  population  of  a  country,  is  an  important 
fact  in  Its  interior  economj  and  condition.  "  It  determines,  in  a  ^reat  degree,  its  capadtv 
tar  mana&ctiiies,  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  the  amount  (tf  ita  wealth.  The  growth 
ci  a&B»  commonly  mariu  the  progress  of  intelligence  utd  the  arts,  meuures  the  sum  of 
■odal  enjoyment,  and  always  implies  increased  mental  activi^,  which  is  sometimes  healthpr 
and  nseful,  sometimes  distempered  and  pemidous.  If  these  congregatums  of  men  dimi- 
nish some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  they  augment  others  :  if  they  are  less  favourable  to  health 
than  the  country,  they  also  provide  better  defences  agunst  disease,  and  better  means  of 
cure.  From  causes  both  physical  and  moral,  they  are  less  &vourable  to  the  multiplication 
of  the  species.  In  the  eyes  of  the  moralist,  cities  afford  a  wider  field  both  for  virtue  and 
vice  ;  and  they  are  more  prone  to  innovation,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  The  love  of  civil 
fiberty  is,  perh^is,  both  stronger  and  more  constant  in  the  country  than  the  town  ;  and  if 
it  is  guarded  in  the  cities  b^  a  keener  vi^Iance  and  a  more  £ar-sighted  jealousy,  yet  law, 
order,  and  security,  are  also,  m  them,  more  exposed  to  danger,  from  the  greater  /acuity  with 
wluch  intrigue  and  ambition  can  there  o|>erate  on  ignorance  and  want  Whatever  may  be 
the  good  or  evil  tendencies  of  populous  cities,  they  are  the  result  to  which  all  countries,  that 
■re  at  once  fertile,  free,  and  intelligent,  inevitably  tend." 

The  jbllowing  table  shows  the  population  of  the  towns  in  the  United  States,  of  10,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards,  in  1820,  1830,  and  1840 ;  their  decennial  increase,  and  the  pre- 
sent ratio  of  the  town  population,  in  each  state,  to  its  whole  population  :— 


TOWNS. 


Pwtod  

BMtM  

l«w«U*  

9mkm  

V«w  BsdM. 

SprtogSM... 


Mmt  lto*ea„ 
NcvYnk... 
BnuUya  .... 

AliMB*  . 

KdchMMr,.. 

Tm,...  

XdTda  

Ddn  


Nrtrark  

PhiUdalpUa  

nuabvs   aad  Allege 
taM«T  


Pawnbwrg . 
NnMk..... 


Scaonah  

HobU*  

Mw  Oflaaiw  

LooiaTilb)  

8u  Loai*  

Ciadxnaii  

WatbioftoQ  , 


S  T  A  T  B  S. 


Hiloa  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Diiio  

Ditto  


llho<)e  Maod. 
Cnnnrciieui ... 
New  York.... 

Dill*  

Ditto  

Dlna  

Ditto  

Uitto  

DilU  


Now  Jcraar 
PoDBijrlTaaia. 

Ditto  


Maryland.. 
ViriltiU... 

Ditto  

Ditto  


XlTowaa. 


South  Carolina  

(Itrorgia  

Alabama  

Louliiana  

Keotuckjr  

Miiraurl  

Ohi.  

Diairlct  of  ColaaaUa.. 


PopnlatSoB  of  Towna  In 


18S0 


16  Siaif 


S.S81 
43,368 

lV,M6 

3,Mr 

6,391 
S,S14 

11,767 
7.147 
IU,706 
7.1-5 

IS,630 
1.767 
8.964 
M93 
8^73 

6.007 
I19,3SS 

10,000 

63,738 
ia.067 
6,090 
8^70 

34.780 
7.3113 
1,500 

87,170 
4,0  IS 
4.123 

ia.H7 


1830 


13,601 
61,393 
6,474 
13.836. 
T.39S 
8.783 
6,784 

16,833 
10.180 
203.580 
15.396 
34.338 

0,307 
11,409 

8,068 
10,183 

10,953 
161,427 

18,000 


1S40 


03,383 
30.796 
16.083 
13,087 
IIW 
10,089 


1S,318 


I63.SI7 

zs,in 


Donniiial  In- 
cresao. 


1B30 


1840 


303,98t 

31,204 


sn,soo 


20.153 
11.136 

lojrao 


499,184 

ir.«B« 


SST,0a4 
103,813 


43,309 
30.36 1 
II.V14 
13,673 
103,193 
31.310 
16,460 
46,33S 
33,364 


1.399^ 


039 
41.8 

3 1.9 
03.3 
33.3 
73.3 

4a,V 

41.4 

63.8 
114.6 

S1.9 
431. 
110.6 
3I3.T 
343.6 

68.3 
38.1 

SO. 

38.5 
33.1 
30.6 
1S.4 

12.3 

113.9 
686 

IS4. 
63.4 

197.3 
40  8 


20.8 
52.1 
331.3 
9-1 
89.3 
30.7 
01.0 

87  7 
S7.3 
44.7 

1S5.3 
30.1 

119. 

C0.6 
no. 

35.5 

87.8 
396 

78  8 

368 
39.5 
33.8 
11.3 


81. 

306.7 

IJl.T 

lO-l. 

146. 
B6.S 
38.3 


Ratio  af 

Town 
Popnla- 
tioK.pvr 
cent. 


94.     I  SI.S 


32.1 


tl.S 
4.18 


18.0 
4.6 

IS.7 

81.7 

3.4 

4.ft 

1.B 
S.I 
t9. 
3.7 
4.3 
3. 


7.70 


•  Umwn  bad  na  cilataDce  btfora  ISM. 

t  Tka  dodlne  of  popnlBOen  bara  indicated,  waa  the  eSiMt  of  very  deatrocUTa  yean. 


"  It  appears,  from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  population  in  all  the  tonus  of  the  United 
States,  coiittining  10,000  inhalntants  and  upwards,  is  something  more  than  one-thirteenth 
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{■^)  of  the  vhole  amnber ;  that  ten  of  the  states,  whose  united  population  exceeds 
4,000,000,  have,  as  yet,  no  town  of  that  rank ;  and  that,  in  the  other  sixteen  states,  the 
ratio  of  their  town  population  to  their  whole  population,  Taries  from  something  less  than 
one-Uiird,  to  less  than  a  sixteenth  part.  It  further  wpears,  that  the  increase  of  those  towns 
has  been  nearly  the  same,  from  1830  to  1840,  as  1820  to  1830  ;  and  that,  in  both 

decennial  periods,  it  exceeds  that  of  the  whole  population,  nearly  as  60  to  32. 

"  By  eztoiding  our  estimate  of  this  desmption  of  the  jx^idation  to  towns  of  a  lower 
rank,  we  may  not  onl^  better  compare  the  different  states  m  this  particular,  bat,  periiw«i 
also  better  draw  the  hne  between  the  town  and  country  population.  CongregatuMU  of  a 
much  smaller  number  than  10,000|  whether  thor  dweUirw-fdace  be  called  a  dtv,  town,  or 
village  have  tlie  chief  chanuteristios  which  distingaish  tu  main  part  the  innalntants  of 
cities,  aa  to  th«r  halnts,  manners,  and  character.  Though  tliese  characteristies  are  bat 
partially  found  in  towns  and  nllages  of  not  more  that  2000  inhalntants,  yet,  as  Uie  census 
ha^  in  many  of  the  states,  numbered  these  among  the  "  principal  towns,"  we  will  extend 
our  estimate  to  them,  and  endeavour  to  supply  its  omissions,  in  atha  states,  by  a  reCarence 
to  the  best  geograi^ieal  anthorities  :** — 

Table  of  all  the  Towns  in  the  United  States  containing  between  10,000  and  2000  Inha- 
bitants, according  to  the  Census  of  1840. 


HAINB. 
Town*. 


Pop, 


B»ngor   8,S3T 


XhoBwaton 
AugnaU . 
Buh  ... 


cm 

S,N) 

Ovdenier   bfi*i 

Hallowell   4,«4 

Sm»   4,409 

BniMwlck   4,309 

BelfkSt   4,186 

WMtbrook   4,116 

Prankfort   8,603 

Miaot   8,930 

ProBpect   3,403 

Poland   3,360 

York   3,111 

Bncksport   3,01  a 

CftmileD   3.00S 

Gortaam   3,001 

WBterrilla   2,071 

VuMlborough   S,953 

CalaJ*   1,934 

Butport.   S,876 

Noitb  Yannontb   S,f»4 

KMtn«bunk   S,T68 

BuxCon    t.ew 

Froeport   3,063 

BUdeford   1,374 

South  Berwick   9,314 

EUiWonh   3,363 


Total  107,937 

NEW  RAUPSHIRB. 

Ponameatb   7,337 

Dow   6,438 

NaahiM   «,0M 

CoBcord   4,897 

SotMnworth   3,383 

Hmdl  h   3,301 

MaMkeater.   3,3i& 

KMIar   3,913 

Hmiiiin   3,734 

Haaow   1,613 

KsMa   %n9 

H^Unten   3,493 

Roawatsr   1,431 

GolAtowa   1,376 

PM«rfaoroB|fa   3,168 

IFotal   u,4S9 

TBRMONT. 

BNrlingtaii   4,S71 

MontpelMT   3,713. 


Towns,  Pop. 

Beanlnftan   3.4*9 

Woodatock   S,3IA 

Mlddldmry   3,101 

WindKir   1,744 

Rutland   3,708 

St.  Alban'a   1,703 

BriitWMro*   1,634 

Rocfcington.   1,330 

Total   81,010 

MA88AOHUSBTTS. 

Lynn   9,367 

Roxburr   9,089 

NanlncKM   9,013 

Cainbridga   8,409 

Taunton  ,   7,643 

WorcMter   7,497 

Newbaryport,  ...>••..  7,IflI 

Pall  Rirer   0,738 

Olonceater   6,SS0 

HarUebead   3,979 

Pirtnouth   3,181 

AndoTsr   3,307 

Hiddleboroaah   3,089 

Dan  Ten   3,010 

DorobMier   4,873 

BeTOTley   4,080 

Haverbfll  -.  4,336 

fiarnaUble   4,301 

Dartmonih   4,133 

Paifbaven   3,991 

Sdtnaia   3,886 

Roc  healer   tfiiu 

Norlbaniptoii   3,7iU> 

WeynM>nib   3  738 

Sandwich   3,719 

Adama   3,703 

West  Springndd    3,036 

Attleboroogb    3,095 

Hlnibam   3,064 

WmBeld   3,636 

Moidon   8,034 

Qnincy   3,486 

Newton   3,331 

Dedbam   3.100 

AbinKdoo   8,314 

R«Dd<'lpb   3,313 

Parmingbani    3,030 

Ipawicb   3,000 

Wobuni   1,993 

Saliabunr   1.739 

Falmouth   S,&8» 

Yarmouth   3,354 

Ambant   3^50 


Town*.  Pnp. 

Maldeu   2,314 

Walihwn   3,904 

Unlford   1,478 

Ameabory..   8,471 

Chelaea    3,390 

Methuon   3,331 

Bradford   3,119 

BraintroB   9,168 

StonKhtoo   1,141 

ProTincctewn   1,133 

Baaton   3,074 


Total 


133,033 


RRODB  ISLAND. 

Soiithfleld   0,0>4 

Newport   8,333 

Warwick    6,716 

Nonb  Proridence   4,307 

Srituata-   4,090 

Britt4ri    3,400 

TlTOTtm   8,183 

Wumu.   1.437 


Total    43,000 

CONNBCTICOT. 

Hartford    0,468 

New  LondoB   3.919 

Danbury    4,004 

Norwich   4,100 

IJtsbfleld   4,038 

New  Hllford    3,974 

Greenwich    3,031 

Stonington    3,808 

NorwBlk    3,803 

Wptborafteld   3,834 

KilUngly   8,685 

W«t<frbury   3,668 

Pairfteld    3,004 

Gaat  WindMF   3,600 

Tborapaon   3,939 

HIddleloD   3.SI1 

Stanford   3.016 

Saybrook   3,417 

Berlin   3,411 

Windbam   3.383 

Bridgeport   8,194 

Newton   3,180 

Glaatonbury   8,077 

Wood. lock   SJ)33 

Groion   3,963 

Derby.   1.351 

RidceSeld   3,474 

Hilfoid   1.403 


Tawna.  Pop, 

PlalDfleld   1.383 

Hanafleld   t,3TS 

Plymouth   tfiM 


Total 


.iiym 


NBW  TORE. 

PonghkMpala*   S,«0> 

Schenectady    0,764 

HudMHi   \on 

Syracnae   9,111 

Anbun   S.OM 

Ithaca   bjm 

Lockport   bfiVi 

Newburgfa   3,000 

tlawego   ^0M 

Watertown   8,300 

VeatTroy   8,0M 

Geneva   3,000 

Lamingburgb   3^300 

Seneca  Falla   300S 

WiUiatMbargb   8.000 

Waterloo   8,703 

CMakiU   1.000 

Bhaira   1,000 

Salina   1,SM 

Ugdenabursb   1.103 

Rome   1,100 

Biaghantton   1,003 

Black  Rock   tfif 

Cinandaima   MO* 

KiagMMi   S,OH 

Total   98,117 

NEW  J  BBS  BY. 

Paterwiu   7.398 

Bllaabeth  Borwugb  ..  4,164 

Trmton   4,033 

Burlington   3,434 

Camden   3^1 

Orange   8,964 

Jeraey  City   3.0T9 

Priucetoo   8>SS 

Belrflto   9,400 


PBNKSTLVAKIA. 

LanoMter   S.4ir 

Reading    8,410 

Harriabuig   ifiHO 

Beaton   *Mt 

Yofk   4,179 

CarlWe   4,881 


*  no  BinlMr  aMigMd  to  this  *■  TQIase"  li  taken  hom  an  enunrratiMi  about  the  tfane  at  the  omiim. 
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Towns.  Pop. 

PottatlOe   4,345 

Brie   3.419 

ChunbmbiiTE   '3,139 

NonirtowD   a,9S0 

W«at  Cbotar   3,1S9 

WwUnBtoo   S,0S3 

LtwiNOWB   3,058 

Tatal   a6.9Ss 

DllAWABB. 

WnmBRlm   8,3(17 

D*«er   S;TDO 

■—title   3,737 

Total   14^ 

HARTUND. 

Vnderiektwn   7.179 

B«tentowD   9,133 

^»»»pjiW.   1,793 

Cwrtfriw*   3,438 


TotoL. 


DIST.  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Alnndrift   8,469 

.  1,313 


Tata. 


TIRGINIA. 

Wkadisg  

Ptrtamouh  


101,771 


7,885 
6J77 


Town*.  Pop. 

Lyocbbure   8,395 

Frederic  kaburg   8,974 

Wiacheater   3,464 


TMaL. 


8,189 


NORTH  OAROUNA. 

WUmiDctoa   4,744 

t^yettfrrlUe   4,385 

Nawbarn   3,890 

R«M^   3,444 

ToU]   19,103 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
ColumbiB   4^ 

GEORGIA. 

AngiuU   0,403 

Mmoo   3,917 

Colnobiu   8,114 

MUMiarllle   3,095 

Total   16,580 

ALABAHA. 

MontKomery   1,179 

TucalooM«   1,000 


Towns.  Pop. 
Vickabnrg   3,104 


Total   7,904 

LOUISIANA. 

Lafayette   3,207 

Baton  Rouge   3,369 


Total. 


Total. 


4,179 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Natolwa   4^ 


..  6,476 

TENN&8SBB. 

NnabTlIle   6,929 

KnucrUle*-   3,600 

Total.   10,430 

KBNTUCKY. 

LexioKtoa   6,997 

Maymlle   2,741 

CoTioBton   1,036 

PruUortJ   1,000 


Towns,  Pop. 

MonntVenioD   2,361 

CirdoTille   3,319 

SprinffleU   S;M3 


Total, 


TMal. 


13,764 


OHIO. 

Clereland   6,071 

Dayton   6,067 

Columbua   6,018 

ZaneaTlHe..    4,766 

StenbenvUle   4,247 

Chilicotba   3,977 

LancMtar....   9,173 

Newark   3,709 


...  43,906 

INDIANA. 

New  Albany   4,236 

Madiaon   3,798 

I  Ddianapolia   ifiOt 

Richnwnd...   M70 

Total   IVW 

ILLINUI8. 

Chicago   4,470 

Springfleld   1,979 

Alton   3.S40 

Quiacy   3,319 

Total   11,708 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit   9,103 

FLORIDA. 

SL  Anguaiine   1,493 

Total  of  inbabitanta  in 
towna  of  between 
10,000  and  iflOO 
eaeh  991,390 


*  TUe  town,  the  aeat  of  coremmeDt  in  Alabama,  had  a  population  of  bat  1949  wbea  the  eeosna  waa  taken, 
t  The  pepdatloB  of  tbia  town  ia  not  giveo  in  the  ceoana. 

t  ThiatavB,  tlw>Mtof  gurenuaent  u  Kenteaky,  bad  a  population  of  but  1BI7  when  (he  cenaaa  wu  taken. 

Tabu  ot  Ihe  aggr^ate  Town  Population  in  each  State,  and  of  its  ratio  to  the  -whole 

Population  of  the  State. 


8T  AT  B8,  fto. 


PopvIilloD  eTTaviu. 

Ratio  to 

Of  18,000  tnbaUt- 
anta  and  DpwKTda. 

Between  10^0  & 
2,000  inhaUtanta. 

TOTAL. 

whole  Pwa- 

UtlOD. 

16,118 

163,817 
33,171 
12,960 

107,937 
65,469 
81,010 

939,633 

4a.ooo 

113,808 

123,195 
66,469 
31,010 

389.370 
65,171 

125,708 

24.3 
19.4 
10.6 
92.7 
60.4 
87.9 

Slt,l«l 

574,767 

799,933 

■6.3 

453,184 
17,290 
337,064 

loisis 

13,864 

93,M7 
34.477 

96,999 
14,894 
17,531 
16,771 

HS,401 
91,767 

994,063 
14,894 

119,844 
89,133 

22.4 

13.8 

17.3 

19. 

13.6 

833,106 

331,889 

1,065,094 

20.8 

48,909 

kChi 

38,186 
19,163 

«,M0 
1U»9 

3,453 

70,394 
16,168 
•3.801 
26,753 
3,4U 

6.6 

3. 

5.« 

3.8 

4.6 

82,684 

66.680 

148,964 

4.4 

iei,i9i 

4,179 
7,904 
6,476 

16^1 
7,904 
107,666 

3.8 
2.1 
30.6 

10,429 

10,419 

1.3 

1I4,86& 

17,988 

141,893 

6.6 

16,469 

«i,no 

46»H8 

Vim 

43,906 
13,780 
11.708 
9,103 

16,468 
34,974 
90,344 
11,786 
11.T08 
9,103 

4.1 
4.6 
6.9 
l.B 
9.4 
4,1 

84,017 

9I,36« 

170,989 

4.S 

1,310,937 

991,990 

SJIM37 

13.6 
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Tab  Popnlation  of  each  State  and  Territory,  as  exhibited  by  Six  Eaumeratiom  in  Fifty 
Yean,  with  its  Decenmal  Rate  of  Increase  during  the  same  period. 


STATES. 


POPULATION. 


1790 


I  BOO 


1810 


1820 


1830 


DECENNIAL  INCREASE. 


1800   1810    1830    lOSOi  1840 


Utim  

New  HiMpriilrc. 
TenMot   

2UiO(l0  lalutd  ... 
ConiMctiaut  


96,M0 
141,890 

8A,416 
878.T17 

69,110 
SSB,U1 


,151,719 
1S3,7€3 
IM,465 

69,l» 


1,009,823:  I,a33,31» 


HawTorit  

Nflw  leras;  

Fennaylvaala  

Delaware  

Harrknd  

XUitnctarColKinbiR 


miclalB.. ...... 

Hnrth  CkmllaK 
South  OmUm 

Georgia  

MoriSft  


Alabama  ■ . 
Hlatiuippl 
iMuMana 
Aibima  - 


HbMnri  . 

Ktntaekj., 

Ohio   

Iddtana . 
llliBoia  ... 
MiOiigaa  . 

Iowa  ■ 


34o.m 

184,139 
434,STS 
99,096 
3l«.7Sa 


311,949 
601,30% 
64,s;3 
841,548 

i4,n> 


1,337,456 


748,308 
393,751 
249,073 
83,548 


1,473,680 


U.7S1 


19,701 


78,077 


7^077 


1,890,984 


880.900 
47S103 
34a,fl9l 
163,110 


l,86^095 


8,850 

i6s,eoi 


114,459 


190,993 
45,303 
4,873 


338,705 
914,360 
SI7,T13 
473,040 
77,031 
968,043 


398,336 
944,161 
»^764 
933,387 
83.019 
179,302 


390,459 
3«9,S]t8 
3e0,$59 
6I0.40M 


901,733 
184,974 
19l,&46 

737,699 


97.199;  108,830 
397,673]  309,978 


37.1,  S0.7 

39.9|  16.6 

B0.6|  41^ 

11.61  11.6 

0.4 1  11.1 

5.4'  4.3 


30.4 
133 
82 
10.9 
B.- 
B.I 


34- 
10.3 
19.- 
16.0 
17.- 
S.I 


23.7 
6.7 
4.- 
30.9 
11.9 
3.0 


1,471,891 


1,659,808 


1,954,717  3,334,833 


.31.1;  19.3 


ll.8j  17.8|  14.3 


959,049 
14S,IUG 
810,091 

380,946 


3,491,938 


974,632 
959,300 
415,115 
253,433 


2,197,670 


40,359 

76,696 


361,737 


378,633 


20,843 
406,311 
23U,rC0 
24,530 
13,283 
4,763 


1,373,819 
277,37'. 
1,049,458 
72,749 
407,350 
33,039 


1,918,608 
330.823 
l,a4-4.333 
76.748 
447,040 
39,834 


3,312,983  '  4,191,386 


1,063,379 
638.830 
A02,-I7I 
840,987 


3.047,100 


144,317 
73,448 

198.407 
14.373 

41M13 


81l,«» 


1,311,403 
737.987 
981,189 
316,833 
34,730 


3,083,130 


a09>S7 
136,821 
1)3,739 
30,388 
661,904 


1,874,179 


364,317 
091.484 
147.178 
SS,2J1 
8,896 


371,105  899,680 


3,9393971  0.30^999!  tJOtfili 


140.499 
687,017 
937,903 
343,031 
137,443 
31,039 


MU^n  1,308,390  4,181,370 


9,438,021 
313,306 
1,734,033 
78,085 
470,019 
43,712 


73.3'  63.6 
14.6  10.3 


38.6 
8.7 
93 


34  4 

13.- 
88 
61.1 


43.1 

13.- 
293 
0.1 
7.- 
37.T 


5,118,070 


38.9 


1,239,797 
753,419 
504,398 
091,301 
84,477 


18.3 
21.3 
38.7 

79- 


9.9 
16  3 
30.1 
35.1 


0.3 
13  3 
18.1 
33  1 


3,333,483 


16.0'  17.8 


B90.736 
379,691 
333,411 
97.374 
839.310 


350 
47.9 


87^ 
1M.4 


3.345302 


893,702 
779328 
1,519,467 

m,m 

476,l'>3 
912,387 
30343 
43,111 


100 


271.1  198 


83-9 
408.7 
401.9 


319.9 
38.8 
131.9 


89.7 

1.V9 
38.9 
33 
9.7 
90.B 


S9.8 
1«.4 
17  9 

l.T 
9  I 

9.7 


18.7 
1 3.3 
136 
S1.0 


31. 


143.- 
81.- 
40.6 

112  8 
61.3 


60.6 


103.9 
31.9 
61.3 


400.1  133.- 
S49.S|  189.1 
86.1  193.0 


104.4 


0338,131  13,e66,030;ir300,493 


35.03|  36.43 


83  89 


81 .5 


3318 


3-4 

1.1 
33 
333 
47.- 


8.1 


90.9 
175.- 

01.6 
321.1 

31.0 


63.4 


173.3 
13.4 
63.- 
09.9 
103.4 
599.6 


7».7 


33.67 


The  states  and  territories  naturally  arran^  theimelres  into  five  dividoos,  which  are 
separated  not  only  by  thnr  geographiral  poribon,  hut  also,  with  few  eiceptiona,  in  th«r 
nu>des  of  industiy  and  commercial  mtercourae. 


DIVISIONS. 


1.  Tlw  New  Bnclaad  Statea  

1.  The  Middle  sUtm,  with  Diatriet  ofOriumbU  

a.  Tbe  Southera  Statea,  with  Ute  Territory  of  Florida. . . . 

4.  Tlie  Suuih-weetem  Statea  

5.  The  Narth'weateni  Statea,  with  the  Tenitarfea  of  WlfOoualD 

wd  Iowa  


Total  of  the  United  Statea 


liwfeaaed  Populatloo,  from  Angoat  lat,  1790,  In 


10  Yean. 

loTean. 

90  Yoara. 

40Teara.* 

MYeara.* 

132.4 

149.8 

1843 

1983 

SSt3 

130.3 

1803 

140.9 

810.4 

889.7 

116.6 

149.1 

173.0 

909.1 

330.1 

8103 

1,058. 

9364. 

8,839. 

8,174. 

8713 

837.9 

1,948. 

8,143. 

9394. 

ISS. 

1S4.1 

349.8 

397.4 

48«.« 

*  By  the  cbaage  of  the  day  of  taking  the  cetutii  froaa  the  lat  of  Angoat  to  the  latof  Jum>  the  parieda  referred  to 
in  the  two  laat  ccdutniia  want  two  montha  of  the  teima  tnenttooed. 

The  great  disparity  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table  between  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  three  first  divisions,  which  comprise  the  thirteen  original  states*  and  that  of  the  two 
western  divisions,  is  cbiefiy  to  be  attributed  to  migration,  the  Atlantic  states  losing  more 
than  they  gain  by  emigrants,  and  the  western  states  aoquiring  hugely  both  inm  n>r«gn 
and  domestic  emigration. 
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DomiBimoH  <^  the  Populatioii  into  Hna  Three  Clasfl^i  of  Whites,  Free  Persons  of 
Colour,  and  Slaves,  at  each  Census ;  with  the  Decennial  Increase  of  each  Class. 


CL&SSBS. 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1830 

1830 

1840 

Decei 
1800 

■aUl 

1810 

1820 

per  o 

1830 

ant  in 

1840 

34.T 

20.9 
33.8 

TM&M   

3,173^ 
OHM 

4^,489 
893,041 

3,802,004 
186,440 
1,191,304 

7372,711 
238,197 
I>13,t588 

10,537,373 
319,699 
2.090,013 

I4,I80,!VAA 
380,34t* 
2.487 ,3SS 

33.7 
39.3 
27 .9 

36.2 
72.2 
83.4 

34.3 
27.T 
29.6 

33. S 
34.3 
30.1 

l,t31.9U 

4,4»384 

0,048,450 

8,llC,906j  10,860.972 

14,915,903 

H.4 

37. 

M.l 

33.7 

M.l 

TS7^ 

1,001,436' 1,3;7,810 

1,781,883'    2,338,04*1  9,873,703 

32. S 

37.6 

29.3 

30.6 

23.4 

The  total  increase  of  the  three  classes  in  fiftj  years,  has  been,  of  whites,  as  100  to 
447.3;  of  free  coloured,  as  100  to  649.7  ;  of  slaves,  as  100  to  856.4;  of  the  whole 
coloured,  as  100  to  379.4. 


Rbultitb  Proportions  of  the  Three  Classes,  at  each  Census. 


CLASSES. 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

18.10 

1840 

80.7 
1.9 
17.8 

81.1 
3.1 
in.S 

Bl. 

10.4 

BI.B 
2J 
16. 

81.9 
2.9 
IS.6 

83.1 
S.S 
14.0 

THE  PROPORTJON  BKTWEEN  THE  SEXES. 


NuHBEBS  of  the  two  Sexe^  and  the  rdative  Proportion  of  one  to  the  other,  as  exlubited 

by  each  Census,  were  as  follows  : — 


CLASSES. 


Main 
V. 


WHITES. 


ntEK  COLOURED. 
Male*  


MalM 


SLATES. 


ITM 


1,015,026    100  , 

TO 

1 ,960,830  96.9 


1,8*1,4X1 

t,ioo,e6e 


100 

TO 

03.3 


2,987,971 
2,874(4331 


100 

TO 


I, 


In  dlKifanfaiBtlMi  bT  tha  anm  in  tli«  co- 
loured  puyulMtwi  tX  Umw  «aiiiBU.-Talians. ' 


1830 

1830 

1B40 

3,871,647 

AS 

100 
TO 
00.8 

0,350,133 
0,171,116 

A* 
100 
TO 

so.e 

7,249,268 
6,940,161 

«■ 
100 
TO 
95.7 

112,734 
125,463 

111.3 

1.^463 
166,146 

108.3 

186,467 
199.778 

lOT.I 

788,028 
750,66* 

S9.9 

1/>11S23 
006^ 

06.4 

I,24fl,S17 
l,S40,!a8 

99. 

It  appears  by  the  preceding-  table,  that  while  both  in  the  white  and  the  slare  popula- 
tion, the  males  always  exceed  the  females,  commonly  between  three  and  four  per  cent, 
in  the  free  coloured  p<nrtion  the  females  exceed  the  males  frt»n  seven  to  eleven  per  cent. 
This  divran^  is  to  he  ascribed  principally  to  the  roving  habits  of  the  free  class,  many  of 
nAom  tale  to  a  sealariD|^  Hf^  and  some  travel  and  even  settle  abroad. 

It  irill  be  also  perceiTed,  that  there  was,  both  in  1830  and  1840,  a  fpreater  prepon- 
derance males  im  the  jMvt  of  ihe  wlutes  than  of  the  slaves,  owing  partly  to  the  excess 
of  males,  of  the  whito  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  parUy  to  the  diminution  of  male  slaves 
by  running  away. 

Of  the  whites,  the  excess  of  males  was  the  greatest  in  1800 ;  being  to  the  females  as 
100  to  95.3.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  great  number  of  French  emigrants  who 
thronged  to  the  United  States  about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  A  similar  flow  of 
eoiigrants  from  Europe,  between  1830  and  1840,  has  caused  the  like  excess  of  white  males, 
that  is  shown  by  llie  last  census. 
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NuMBiB  of  Emigrants  whidi  have  azrived  in  die  United  States  during  the  following 

Yean. 

Tears.  Americans.  Foreimers. 

1831    1,256  15,713 

1832    1,155  34,970 

1833    1,251  58,262 

1834    2,114  64,916 

1S35    3,320  45,444 

1836    4,029  76,923 

1837    3,813  79,205 

1838    3,964  42,731 

1839    4,171  70,494 

1840    5,810  86,338 


Total 


574,996 


.  30,883 

It  appears,  however,  that  tlua  account,  though  far  more  accurate  than  any  preceding  it, 
is  not  free  from  errors,  some  of  which  are  considerable.  Thus,  the  numbers  of  foreigners 
in  the  preceding  statement  for  1831  and  1832,  are  set  down  at  15,713  and  34,970,  maldng 
together  50,683 ;  whereas  the  number  who  arrived  in  New  York  alone  in  those  years,  was 
80,328.  If  to  this  number  we  add  one-fourth  for  the  ordinary  proportion  arriving  at 
other  ports,  we  shall  have  107,104,  thus  showing  omissioDS  in  those  two  years  amouutins;' 
to  56,421.  The  omissions  in  the  subsequent  years  are  believed  to  be  comparatively  small. 
Correcting,  then,  these  errors,  the  whole  numW  of  emigrants  who  arrived  at  all  the  ports 
in  the  Umted  States  from  all  parts  of  the  worid,  between  1830  and  1840,  would  be  631,417. 
Allowing  the  number  of  those  who  left  New  York  for  Canada  to  be  in  the  same  proportion 
as  before,  that  is,  as  38,000  to  324,750,  we  have  58,690  for  the  number  of  persons  thus 
migrating  in  the  whole  ten  years.  Deducting  this  number,  and  100,000  for  the  emigra- 
tion of  American  citizens  to  Texas  and  Canada,  from  631,417,  we  have  472,727  &r  the 
whole  gun  to  llie  white  population  by  immigration  in  the  same  period. 

"  Applying  these  principles,  and  dividiug  the  supposed  number  of  enngrants  in  the  two 
first  decennial  terms  (120,000),  into  50,000  for  the  first  term,  and  70,000  for  the  second, 
the  number,  vrith  their  increase  at  each  term,  would  be  as  follows : 

From  1790  to  1800 — number  of  emigrants  ; 
Increase,  20  pw  cent  <m  40,000  . 

From  1800  to  ISlO—nmnber  of  emigrants 
Increase,  20  per  cent  on  60,000  . 


From  1810  to  1820 — number  of  emigrants 
Increase,  20  per  cent  on  97,000 

From  1820  to  1830 — number  <^  emigrants 
Increase,  20  par  cent  on  157,000 

From  1830  to  1840 — number  of  emigrants 
Increase,  20  per  cent  on  336,363 


«0,000 

8,000 

58,000 

70,000 

12,000 

82,000 

114,000 

1^400 

133,400 

200,000 

31,400 

231,400 

472,727 

67,273 

540,000 

Thus,  while  the  whole  population  had,  in  50  years,  increased  about  fourfold,  the  aver- 
age annual  immigration  had  increased  more  than  nine-fold  in  the  same  time. 

"  These  rates  of  decenoial  increase  nnee  1810,  compared  with  that  between  1790  to 
1800,  show  the  loss  by  emigration,  elusive  tbrar  probaUe  increase  at  each  tram,  as 
follows: — 

Emigrants. 

From  1810  to  1820^  the  decrease  (32.2—29.3)  is  2.9  per  cent  =  29,300 
„  1820  to  1830,  „  (32.2— 30,7)  is  1.5  „  =  20,600 
„    1830  to  1840,        „        (32.2—23.4)  is  8.8     „      =  204,900 
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**  From  tike  number  in  the  last  deomnial  tenn,  a  oonnderaUe  dednetion  should  be  made 
tor  tbe  extraordinary  mortality  of  the  slaves  sent  to  Alabama,  Miadsfappi,  and  LouinaDa» 
dming  a  part  of  the  term,  and,  perh^>s,  their  slower  rate  of  increase.  The  census  shows 
an  increase  of  the  slaves  in  those  three  states,  between  1830  and  1840,  of  324,399  on  a 
population  of  292,796,  which  is  230,000  more  than  the  probable  natural  increase  ;  and  it 
tt  known  that,  during  a  part  of  the  term,  disease  made  fiightfiil  ravages  among  the  negroes 
brought  from  other  states.    The  remainder  of  the  204,900  is  to  be  referred  to  emigrations 

to  Texas,  and  to  the  unosual  number  both  of  the  free  coloured  and  slaves,  who  betook 

themselves  to  Canada  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1 840. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that,  without  attempting  a  computation  in  which  we  must 

yet  fiuther  rely  on  conjectw^  the  6wts  here  stated  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that,  after 

deAictxDg  yrhalb  the  country  has  lost  by  emigration,  the  fin-eign  emigrants  and  thdr  de- 

soendants  in  fifty  yeax^  now  add  above  a  milium  to  its  population.** 

Tablk  showing  the  Number  of  White  Females,  of  White  Children  under  Ten  Years  of 
Age,  and  of  Persons  to  a  Square  Mile,  in  Twenty  States,  in  1800  and  1840 ;  the 
Proportion  of  Children  to  Females,  at  the  same  periods  ;  the  Increase  in  the  Niunber 
of  PenooB,  and  the  Decrease  in  the  Proportion  of  Children  during  the  Forty  Years ; 
and  the  Average  Decrease  in  Ten  Years. 


8TATKS. 


Cbildmi 
oMler  10^ 

PercoBi 

Propor- 

Decrewe 

Teari. 

PcnulM. 

to  a 

of 

Uan  of 

of  Pn>par- 

tiOB. 

•q.  tnlle. 

ChUdrmi. 

1800 

T*.t60 

M,869 
148,846 

8.  I 
16.7  I 

11.7  J 

74  *  ^ 

601 ; 

13.9 

1840 

M7349 

IMO 

91,740 

60,403 

19.9  t 

II.  1 

66.9  > 
48.9  / 

17.4 

1840 

t4N081 

70,387 

30.0  1 

1800 

74,SS0 

57.003 

19.7  \ 
«9.7  / 

14.  1 

77a  1 
663  / 

St. 

1840 

144340 

80,111 
114,660 

1800 

SI  1,309 

48.3  -1 
84.3  / 

86.  { 

38.9  \ 
46.0  / 

13. 

1840 

soa^si 

173,037 

laoo 

19.466 

03.1  1 
83.7  t 

30.6  j 

37.9  1 
46.8  / 

11.1 

1840 

M.«3 

36384 

ISOO 

113,K8 

73,083 

49.1  1 
60.7  / 

11.6  1 

69.6  > 

46.7  / 

1S.0 

1 840 

154,550 

71,783 

isoo 

U8,.W 

I9S.840 

11.9  1 

36.7  j 

76.7  1 

38.1 ; 

17.6 

1S40 

1,171,633 
93,000 

081,001 

47.0  / 

ISOl 

67.403 

38.3  y 
49.3  / 

31.  { 

10.3  \ 
69.1  / 

11.4 

1840 

174,333 

103,303 

1800 

sS4,6ar 

370,333 

13.6  \ 
86.6  / 

13.9  { 

71.11 

63.  ; 

S.3 

1840 

831,346 

m,i89 

1800 

S4,B19 

13.878 

SO  I  . 

35.4  ; 

63.3  1 

69.4  I 

43 

1840 

30,309 
103,670 

17,400 

1800 

09,M8 

30.6  1 

11.6  1 

66.9  1 
38.4  / 

7.6 

1840 

ISe,400 

93,073 

41.1  f 

ISOO 

S93,iai 

179,701 

Il.T  1 
18.6  / 

6.9  j 

ri3  > 

66.  J 

63 

1840 

309,749 

340,343 

IBM 

160,116 

132,191 

9.6  1 
13  1  J 

5.6  J 

733  1 
66.S  i 

7.3 

1840 

944333 

163,382 

1800 

93,330 

79*73 

10.8  \ 
IB.T  / 

7.9  { 

76.6  I 
67.9  i 

83 

1840 

86,606 

ISO* 

48,S98 

38.348 

86  1 

81.1  i 
7G.1  i 

43 

1840 

197,181 

ISO317 

,1:1} 

ISOO 

1,003 

6:?} 

5.9  j 

86.7  i 
79.7  J 

7. 

ISM 

BMI8 

03,360 

ISM 

44,9W 

37377 

1.6 1 

18.  j 

84.6  } 
74.4} 

10.9 

IStO 

3IM93 

334,700 

90.0  ( 

1800 

Ta,«34 

3.4  1 
19.1  1 

133  J 

83.0  1 
71.9  ( 

IS. 

isto 

sao,««4 

304,978 

1800 

30^695 

18,376 

ssli  } 

37.1  J 

ea.7  i 

73.3  f 

16.4 

1840 

726,76i 

S0B.0BS 

ISOO 

S,fl03 

183  } 

18.7  J 

83  1  > 
76.1  J 

6. 

1840 

3Xs,oae 

148,137 

OecreaM 

fn 

10  Ytm. 


Tt 


Nanr  T«l  

Haw  J(a>r  •••• 
PeHMfbuio... 

Msw«n  

HwyM  

Viv^idB*  ■ 

SoMbCmliai.. 

Gcarclk  

IfM-lpFl  

Tmatrntm.  

tiMmtmUkj  

OUi  

iMUtmm  


3.4 

43 

3.3 

8. 

23 

3.S 

4.4 

S3 

1. 

1.1 

13 

l.« 

13 

S. 

13 

1.7 

S3 

3. 

S.S 

1. 3 


•  a*  nmbcT  of  tanale*  !■  venr  BUrlT  one-bajf  of  the  popaUtion,  one-half  the  Bvnben  in  tUa  oOIiumb  nay 
to  trnkf  M  Ik*  B*T«««I  pToportioDS  o<  the  chiMren  t»  tbe  whole  popuUtlon  in  Mcli  atste. 
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Thx  following'  TaUe  rives  the  same  comparative  new  of  the  preceding  Twenty  States 
when  comprehended  under  fire  dinaooa^  t»  : — 


LOCAL  DIVISIONS. 

Y«an. 

FeukBlM. 

Childmi 
mnitr 
Ten. 

PeraoiM  to 
«  ^UHra 
Mile. 

lucreaw 

of 
PargoDi. 

Propor- 

tiOD  •>f 

Childrm. 

Decreaae 

of  Pltl. 

portion. 

Derrrate 

in 

Yean. 

South-weatern  StatM  ofi 
UlaaiMippI  and  Tuddm-  ^ 

I80O 
IMO 
180O 
1840 
1800 
1B40 

1800 
1840 

608.796 
1,II3,4U 

784,068 
2^81,948 

S6 1,904 

940.317 

40.791 
397,01 1 

S8G.7SS 
069,348 
534,788 
1 ,337,363 
413,376 
637,510 

Se,SBB 

399,969 

19.S  \ 
34. S  / 
IK.a  1 
43.0  / 
8.B  I 
13.9  i 

1.3  \ 

13. r  ; 

18.6  J 

55.3  { 

{ 

13.4  { 

6S.£  I 
51.1  1 

To.r  I 

55.7  i 
73.  I 

67.8  i 

77.6  > 
75.5  ] 

n.4 

19. 
6.8 

1.1 

S.l 

l.» 

1.8 

O.S 

Mortb'WMtern  Staiea  of  1 
KBiituoky,  Ohio,  and  la>  > 

1800 
1940 

108,513 
l,8U.UI 

93,19A 
969.I9S 

3.8  1 

st.s  ; 

B4.B  1 
73.ft  ( 

Il.l 

The  natural  increase  of  the  population  is  inversely  as  ita  density ;  and  this  is  apparent, 
whether  we  compare  the  increase  of  the  same  state  at  different  periods,  or  the  increase  of 
one  state  or  one  division  with  another,  thus,  in  New  England,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  Maine,  which  is  comparatively  a  newly-settled  state,  the  population  is  most  dense, 
averaging  50  to  a  square  mile,  the  proportion  of  children  is  the  smallest,  48.8  per  cent  of 
the  females  ;  in  the  middle  stateS}  the  population  is  43.6  to  a  square  mile,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  children  55.7  per  cent ;  in  the  southern  states,  the  population  is  15.7  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  and  the  proportion  of  children  67.8  per  cent ;  in  the  south-western  states,  the 
population  is  13.7  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  proportion  of  children  75.5  per  cent ; 
and  if  the  north-western  states  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  in  having  a  greater 
proportion  of  duldren  than  the  souths  states,  whue  tiiey  have  also  a  denser  population 
by  9.6  persons  to  the  square  mile,  it  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  those  states, 
mereby  25  persons  to  the  square  mile  does  not  indicate  so  great  a  rdative  dentity  as  16  to 
the  square  mile  in  the  southern  states. 

This  rule  of  the  rate  of  natural  increase  acts  so  uniformly,  that  we  may  perceive  the 
falling  off  in  the  rate,  not  only  in  40  years,  as  we  have  seen,  hut  also  in  each  decennial 
tenn,  of  which  the  largest  states  in  the  five  great  divitiona  may  serve  as  examples ;  viz., 


STATES. 

Preportfwi  of  Chndm  vmtar  19  fvr  erab 

181)0 

1810 

leso 

1830 

1840 

58.9 

sr.s 

3S. 

48. 

46.9 

70.7 

73.8 

87.3 

63.3 

58.1 

71.3 

«9.6 

68. 

60.4 

89. 

84.6 

83.9 

78.8 

78. 

74.4 

88.7 

83.1 

79. 

74.4 

73.3 

What  is  true  in  these  states  will  be  found  tnu  in  die  others ;  and  there  are  not  mare 
tiian  two  or  three  eases,  out  of  near  a  hundred,  in  wfaicJi  the  comparison  can  be  mad^  that 
the  proportion  of  children,  and  conseqnendy  the  rate  oS  increase^  is  not  less  at  each  census 
than  at  tlie  census  preceding. 

When  we  perceive  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  increase  operating  so  steadily, 
and  80  independently  of  the  greater  or  less  fadlity  of  procuring  sub^tence,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  assuming  that  the  diminution  will  continue  to  advance  at  the  same  moderate  rate 
it  has  hitherto  done,  until  all  the  vacant  territory  in  the  United  States  is  settied,  after 
which,  another  law  of  diminution  and  an  accelerated  rate  may  be  expected  to  take  place. 

In  conformity  with  the  preceding  views,  we  may  conclude  that  the  future  increase 
the  peculation  of  the  United  States  will  not  greatly  differ  from  the  following  s^ies  during 
the  next  half  centurj',  if  immigration  continues  to  advance  as  it  has  done  ;  vu., 


1850. 
32  p.  cent. 
22,400,000 


1860. 
31.3  p.  cent 
29,400000 


1870. 
30.5  p.  cent. 
38,300,000 


1880. 
29.6  p.  cent. 
49.600,000 


1890. 
28.6  p.  cent. 
63,000,000 


1900. 
27.5  p.  cent 
80^000^001 
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however,  ImmigmUon  were  to  continue  as  it  is,  or  hare  but  a  moderate  increase,  the 
ratios  of  increase  might  be  thus  reduced: — 


1850. 
31.8  p.  cent. 
22,000,000 


1860. 
30.9  p.  cent. 
28,800,000 


1870. 
30  p.  cent. 
36,500,000 


1880. 
29  p.  cent 
46,500,000 


1890. 
27.9  p.  cent. 
59,800,000 


1900. 
26.8  p.  cent. 
74,000,000 


At  which  idme  the  population  will  not  exceed  the  average  denutj  of  from  35  to  40  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile,  after  making  ample  allowance  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
tract  of  desert  lying  at  their  eastern  base. 

The  preoecUng  estimates  suppose  a  slower  rate  of  increase  than  has  been  commonly 
assumed  in  our  political  arithmetic,  and,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  even  by  th<He  who  have  set 
the  lowest  limit  to  our  future  numbers  ;  but  this  rate  cannot  be  much  augmented  without 
oreriooldng  some  of  the  facts  or  laws  deducible  from  our  past  ^aogieas,  or  gratiutonsly  as- 
suming some  new  and  more  i&TOurable  drcumstances  in  our  futore  progress.  The  lowest 
Mtamatc^  howevw,  ouKht  to  satisfy  those  whose  pride  of  country  most  looks  to  its  phyncal 
power;  for,  at  the  re^iced  rate  <n  increase  supposed,  our  populaticHi  would,  in  a  century 
from  Uus  ^ne^  or  a  little  mor^  amount  to  200,000,000,  and  then  scarcely  exceed  tJie  pie- 
sent  dennty  Massachusetts,  whidi  is  still  in  a  coune  vigorous  increase.  In  these 
estimates,  the  ipcreese  of  the  coloured  population  is  supposed  iSiely  to  continue  As  it  has 
been,  or  with  such  small  changes  as  will  not  materially  vary  the  result. 

Though  the  natural  increase  of  the  &ee  coloured  class  is  less  than  that  of  the  slaves  or 
the  whites,  yet,  by  its  accessions  from  emancipation,  its  actual  increase  is  far  greater  than 
di^  of  eithw  ci  the  other  two  daisea,  as  may  be  tiius  seen  in  the  following : 

Table,  diowiog  the  Increase  of  the  White  and  the  Odoured  Population  in  the  Slave- 
holding  States. 


CLASS. 

tI90 

IBM 

1810 

tsn 

1830 

1840 

Deceonial  IncreaM  p«r  wnt  in 

ISW 

I8I8 

tSM 

1830 

1S40 

WWM.  

l.S71,G93  l,7nVm 
697W  I.U7,«9S 

88.678 
1,168,794, 

3,849,a4l 
13S.X94 

3,600^758 
ISS,OT0 
1,S90,7U 

4,C3I,MS 
911,889 

33.9 
87.7 
3U.4 

w.r 

44.S 
I5.S 

S8.7 
U.6 
11 .0 

S6.8 

a7.7 

31.6 

K.9 
18.4 
M.8 

Tlie  increase  in  the  whole  50  years  has  been  as  follows 

Whites,       as  100  to   .      .       .       •  364.2 

Free  coloured,    „     .       .       •       •    •  649.3 

Slaves,  „         ....  378.4 

Total  coloured,  „   391.2 


THE  INCREASE  OF   THE  ATLANTIC  AMD  WESTERN  SLAVEHOLDING  AND  NON- 
SLAVEHOLDING  STATES  COMPARED. 

The  several  states  and  territories  have  been  differently  divided,  according  to  eircum- 
stsDoes.  Sometimes  they  are  classed,  as  we  have  seen,  under  five  divisions,  as  they  severally 
agree  in  cBinat^  product  and  in  tfaeprevuling  hatnts  and  pursuits  of  their  peq>le.  Some- 
tmies,  agun,  they  are  divided  into  Atlantic  andwest^  states ;  and  lastiy,  into  davehdding 
and  Dou-slaTeholding  states. 

Hie  following  taUes  show  the  population,  area,  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
and  increase  at  each  enumeration  since  1810,  of  the  foiu-  divisions,  composed  of  the  Atlantic 
and  western  states,  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding : 
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ATLANTIC  STATES. 


T.  OPAT.  nTVlJClONR- 

AfM— 
MilM. 

N  amber 

to  a 
Square 

Mile. 

looraMO  per  cent  in 

1810 

1830 

IBM 

1840 

90  yn. 

90  yn. 

1.— Non-SUtehoMng  IWtea. 

S38.703 
SI  4,300 
aiT,713 
47S.040 

77031 

9M.049 
i*!t,SiS 
810,001 

398,339 
344,161 
235,764 
533,387 
83,05! 
375,30: 

1,37131* 
277,579 

1,040,458 

309,490 
369,338 
230,053 
610/406 
97,19* 
397,675 

1,918.606 
330323 

1348,233 

001,793 
384,574 
391. 94B 
737,699 
108,830 
309,978 

3,438,91] 
3733*16 

1,734.033 

31,000 
9,300 
9300 
8,750 
1300 
3,100 

49300 
7300 

47300 

15.6 
90.9 
29.8 
86.5 
83.7 
60.8 
49.5 
49.7 
36.6 

3,466,386 

4.369,653 

5,M3,381 

6,761,083 

170,150 

89.4 

33. 

55. 

94. 

IL—SlmMdlDi  SUtOB. 

75,674 
S80,HS 

34,033 
974.633 
MifiOO 
419.115 
B93.4S3 

72,749 
407,350 

83,030 
l/MUJIO 
638,839 
503,741 
340,987 

76,748 
447,040 

SO33I 
1,311,405 
737,987 
061,189 
516333 

34,730 

78,085 
470,019 

43,713 
1,SS9,7»7 
753,419 
504398 
09139a 

54,477 

3335,909 

2300 
11,160 
100 
66.030 
49,500 
31,700 
01,900 
55380 

35.5 
4*. 
43.7 
la.O 
15.2 
18.7 
II. 2 
.9 

1,674,913 

3,061,074 

3,645,709 

S78300 

14.1 

5.3 

35.3    1  43.ft 

WBSTBBN  8TATBS. 

LOCAL  DIVISIONS. 

PopnUtion  In 

Araa— 
Square 
Mite*. 

Number 

to  m 
Square 

HUe. 

Inavaae  per  cent  la 

1810 

1830 

1830 

1840 

10  yn. 

10  jn. 

10  yn. 

III^-4UT«hoUliif  StatM. 

76,356 
40,393 

«V,n7 

406JIII 

153,407 
73,448 

144,317 
14,n3 

43M19 
60,  W6 

504,317 

315,739 
136,631 
309,037 

691,904 
I4M53 
«74H7 

392,411 

875.091 
500,750 
07,574 
829,310 
383,702 
779,838 

40300 
47,680 
52,900 
55,000 
40,200 
65300 
40,000 

7.1 

7.8 
11.1 

1.7 
903 

6.8 
19.2 

600,991 

1,441.161 

2,303.951 

3^9,132 

351,080 

.  9.4 

54.8 

186. 

323. 

IT.— NoiMlmbdUiaf  Sttlea. 
Wfaoo&riii>  «>««*■■>>•■>•••*•**>  • 

u,sto 
I3,3n 

581,434 
147,178 
6S.SI1 

8,896 

•87,903 
343,031 

31,030 

1319367 
085366 
470483 
2I3;987 
90,949 
4S,II1 

39,7M 
80,900 
S7300 
I»,7t0 
0MN 
200,000 

S&t 

18.8 
8.2 
S.5 
3 
.1 

373,334 

801,719 

1,470,018 

2,967340 

488350 

6. 

Mt. 

M9. 

1*90. 

ATLANTIC  AND  WBSTBBN  STATES.— 8LATBH0LDIN0  AND  NON-SLATBHOLDINO  STATBS. 

Doeei 
1S90 

ibUIIdci 
1830 

wee  in 

184* 

fl,lfll,4«9 
1,078,315 

7,420,7*7 
3,348,880 

9,188.133 
3373,569 

1036<3«1 
0370373 

448350 
839,930 

233 
7.6 

30.4 
106.1 

38.8 
03.7 

163 

rs3 

3^08,910 
3,480,904 

5,163,312 
4,003,135 

7^)2,399 
5348,303 

9,738,931 
7334,431 

009300 
639380 

U.I 
11.6 

173 
193 

393 
29Jt 

38.7 
26.4 
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Table  I. — Showing  the  Number  of  Persona  engaged  in  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Ma- 
nn&ctures  in  the  several  States,  according  to  the  Censiis  of  1 820. 


mxia  ADD  TBBBl- 
T0B1K8. 

oalture. 

Cooi- 
mcrce. 

feelurcs. 

66,031 
SS,384 

63,460 

60,518 

4,»7 
1/)C8 
7T6 
13,301 
1.162 
3,581 

7,643 
8,609 
S,484 

33,404 
6,091 

17,641 

Hnrb^aad  SIMM  .... 

164,083 

!M,I&B 

ai,on 

MT,S4B 
40^13 

140,801 
IS4S* 
TSblU 
8» 

9.113 
1390 
7,083 

sss 

4J71 
31S 

e0,038 
15,941 
60^15 
3,831 
18,040 

riM 

mjoi 

njm 

19»,U9 

174,1S8 

4,600 
1,691 

33,330 
1I,»44 

8TATBS  AND  TBRRl. 
TURIES. 


South  CuolUiB 
Gtmretat  


Soutbera  StatM. 


AUtWDB  .. 
HUuuippI 

Tenntwea 


Soatb-waMein  SiatM. 


Ken  tuck  T  

Ohio  

lodiana  

Illincrfa  

HiMouri  

Micblgiui  


Nortta-WMtan  StttM 


If  Unted  SUtn. 


cnltnrr. 

Com- 
merce. 

Hana- 

faCtUTM. 

106,707 

101  185 

3,66) 

6,747 
a  SAT 

iiA  tin 

11  Ban 

64  404 

30,643 
23,033 
53,941 
101,919 

4i3 
394 
6,361 
B83 
79 

1  413 
650 
9,041 
7,H0 
179 

313,148 

7.958 

16,143 

us.iei 

110,091 
Sl,ai6 
11399 
14,347 

1,468 

1,^17 
l.iag 
439 
333 
409 
393 

11J79 
18,056 
8,330 
1,007 
1,053 
190 

332^77 

4,eu 

37,110 

3,070.040 

73,493 

349,500 

■TATi;  mc 


Number  of  Penona  employed  in 


>6 

13 
499 
SB 

151 
77 
1,808 

330 
4,003 

a 

313 

'■^ 
M0| 

61 

m 

90 
14 

IM 
ISI 

TM 
SSS 

783 
743 
41 
40 
I 

794 
317 


lil>» 

77,940 
87337 
16,017 
60^033 
73. 150 
43Sja4 
56.701 
307,633 
16,015 
09,891 
318,771 
317.099 
198,303 
300.383 
177,' 
139,734 
70,380 
337.790 
197,738 
173,610 
148,800 
105.337 
03/tllS 
30,369 
60,531 
13,117 
7,047 
10,400 

3S4 


3,051, 
1,370 
8,803 

1,348 
2,743 
1,303 

33,468 
1.3H3 

1&,338 
407 
3,1-19 
0,301 
1,734 
1JU8 
3,438 
9,113 

ijia 

6,946 

M17 
3.448 
0jei 
3.078 
1500 
1923 
319 
738 
481 
479 
355 

240 


■3  8 


31,870 
17336 
89,176 
21,371 
27.033 
13,174 
173.IBS 
27,MM 
105,883 
4,060 
2I,32S 
M,N7 
14,333 
10,333 
7^84 
7,109 
4.101 
7300 
173  >9 
■3^17 
00305 
00,900 
13,183 
11,100 
1,173 
6,800 
1,177 
1,814 
1,030 

2,278 


lO^t 
453 
37,193 
1,717 
1700 
41 

3311 
1,143 
1319 

401 

721 

327 
381 
303 
350 
S3 
I3U 
69 
44 
913 
80 
03 
30 
3 
34 
439 
14 
13 

136 


15 

HI 
III 


630 
lOO 
173 
138 
431 
146 
10.167 
1.030 
3,031 
233 

1,  ftH> 

2,  P.i2 
379 
348 
393 
756 
100 
663 

aoi 

968 
3333 
037 
110 
13W 

w 

106 
110 

300 
78 

80 


1,889 
1,640 
3304 
497 
1307 
1363 
14,111 
1337 

0,  ;o6 
too 

1,  f}47 

1,080 
1,441 
1,290 
1,614 
1.906 
1,013 
1041 
1487 
5,663 
1X37 
33« 
1,400 
Ml 
904 
904 
350 
309 

203 


«  a 

i'H 


1,400 
1,408 
3,463 
601 
1,000 
1330 
4380 
473 
1,331 
4 
04 
003 
000 
318 
339 
102 
63 
IS 
809 
886 
879 
880 
100 
123 
34 
90 
10 
0 
8 

16 


De.fMddun.b,  bliDO,  end  Oeaf,  dumb,  btod 
iDiaoe  white  por««<. 


Deaf  and 
dumb. 


'A 


I  mane  and 

idiota. 


ISO 
153 
300 

63 
143 
101 

875 
136 
MO 
15 
105 
426 
233 
133 
136 
113 
43 
37 
255 
336 
372 
13fi 
86 
S3 
36 
33 
9 
0 
3 

0 


JWI>V17.70fl  1173791791345  60339i33.0a7  65336  20,797  1919  2056  2707  9034  4339  10,179  977  1802  3003  833 


Dcnf,  Insane 
dumb,  U  and 
blind.      id  iota. 


330 
306 
600 

86 
384 
354 
1.463 
225 
1,477 

30 
3M|  66 
731  I.W 
428' 
285 
243 
103 
103 

40 
596 
490 
832 
377 
177 
160 

36 

37 
0 
7 
6 

13 


96 
8 
17 
8, 
SO 
6 
138 
40 
ISS 
31 
99 
336 
193 
121 

loe 

100 
66 
38 
134 
133 
103 
41 
69 
90 
13 
31 
12 
S 
4 


38 
II 
17S 

9 
S4 

« 
B6 

sy 

56 
7 
43 
58 
39 
16 
26 
36 
Ifi 
T 
28 
40 
03 
IS 
14 
IB 
8 
9 


1  out  of 


tt 

manufa.cture8,  is  . 

21, 

>% 

commerce,  is 

» 

145 

n 

the  learned  professions,  is 

a 

261 

n 

navigating  tne  ocean,  is  . 

it 

304 

» 

internal  navigation,  is  . 

n 

516 

n 

mining,  is  , 

n 

1123 
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Taking  all  the  employments  together,  the  nomber  employed  is  355  in  eveiy  1000  of 
the  whole  population :  ^ere  is  bat  a  very  small  proportion  of  raalu  who  are  not  occu- 
pied in  some  mode  of  profitaUe  industry. 

Table  V.— Comparative  View  of  the  Number  of  Persons  employed  in  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  I^u&ctares,  in  the  Five  GmaX  Divieioas  of  the  United  States,  in  1820  and 
]  840,  and  the  RelaUve  Proportions  of  each  Class. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


New  Kngkad  StMw , 
Hiddls  BlalM  


SoddwraStalM 


il 


1830 
ItMO 

leso 

1840 
830 
1840 


South- WMt«ni  sutM  { 

Nonb-wMttn  Sutea  


1830 
.  1840 


Nambar  of  Vvrmm  cBployed  in 


Acricut- 
lure. 


384^03 
414,136 
033,008 
808,633 
718,010 
90S.T39 
313,148 
600,946 
332.677 
890,909 


Total  UnlMd  StaiM  /  >^  3^0,646  73,493 

iKUunHMBWM  ii^ij  3,719.951  117W 


COID- 

marcfl. 

34,189 
17,757 
33,843 
69.077 
1J,883 
12,SGS 

7,958 
U,4H 

4,623 
13.310 


S49^ 
ni,749 


391,010 
619,103 
7011,11-e 

1,193,607 
784,877 

1,056,646 
33G.34B 
703,941 
364,331 

1,007,910 


3,4)15,640 
4^I9,M7 


Cantaritnal  Pnponioiw. 


Com- 

Uano- 

tare. 

merce. 

facturci. 

73.8 

6.3 

31. 

66.9 

39 

3i.S 

74. 

3.4 

*M 

67.8 

4.3 

38. 

91.6 

1.0 

«.9 

90.9 

1.3 

8J 

89.8 

3.4 

6.8 

99..-i 

3.1 

S.4 

88.0 

1.3 

10.S 

84.3 

%.% 

11.6 

934 

Ul 

13.7 

S0.4 

1.5 

17.1 

Table  VI. — Showing  the  Proportions  in  which  the  several  Industrious  Classes  of  the 
Union,  according  to  the  Census  of  1840>  are  distributed  among  its  great  Geographical 
Divimons. 


G  KOG  R A  PHI CAL 
DIVISIONS. 

Par  caDtace  of  Paroaoa  ampiayed  In 

TOTiL. 

HiniDf. 

AffriOBl. 

tura. 

Cam- 
meroe. 

Hanufae- 
ture*. 

NBTiirat- 
ingtba 
UeeaB. 

Internal 
Naviga- 

tiuu. 

Learned 
Profte- 
■ians. 

0.3 
46.7 
21.1 

1.6 

35.3 

11.1 
31.7 
34.8 
18.5 
23.9 

IS. I 
43.6 
11. 
13.3 

19. 

33.6 
43.3 
11.1 
4.8 

IS. 3 

75.8 
17.8 

3.9 

3. 

.9 

0.8 
03.3 

0.6 
13.0 

23.9 

16.9 
87.6 
IS.I 

9.8 
33.6 

H.1 
36.1 

32.3 
14.9 

*S.6 

too.      1  100. 

100. 

100, 

100. 

[00. 

100. 

loo. 

Table  VII.  —  Showing  the  Ratio  which  the  Number  of  Persons  in  the  several  Industrious 
Classes  of  each  great  Geographical  IHvimon  of  the  States  bears  to  the  whole  Populatioa 
of  such  Division,  according  to  llie  Census  of  1840, 


OBOGRAPH ICAL 
DIVISIONS. 

Kambar  «f  ParaoM  employad  bi 

Wbole 
Labouring 
Claaa. 
aol  u 

Mining, 
aa  lu 

Agri. 
cultara, 
a*  tto 

Oom- 
m«rre, 
u  1  to 

Manu- 
factum, 
a«l  to 

NiTlgat- 
ing  ttw 
Ocean, 
aa  1  to 

03 
938 
1677 
1345 
8336 

Internal 
Naviga- 
tion, 
a*  1  to 

Leami^ 
Frofea- 
•iona, 
aa  1  (o 

375.'l 
733 
1038 
SMW 
1073 

0.4 
0.3 
3.3 
5.4 
4.6 

136 
103 
397 
166 
185 

IS. 
19.3 
37.9 
36 .0 
S8.S 

IIGI 
391 
803 

1306 
046 

303 
309 
433 

301 
367 

8.31 
4.08 
8.01 
3.14 
B.OB 

1133 

4. 38 

149 

31.5 

304 

31« 

361 

3.03 

The  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
bears  neariy  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  in  both  enumerations  :  being  in  each,  about 
28  per  cent  t  a  laree  raoportion,  when  it  is  considered  that  only  a  very  small  number  of 
lemalea  are  so  empIoyMt ;  and  ^at  one-half,  or  very  neaily  half  of  the  male^  are  under 
seventeen  yean  of  age. 

In  com{>aring  t^  numbers  employed  in  the  United  States,  -with  those  employed  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britun,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  deduct,  acccoding  to  Professor 
Tucker,  "  from  the  whole  number  returned  by  the  census  of  1840,  the  slaves  compre- 
hended under  that  class,  the  firee  ccdoiued  persons,  die  white  females,  Uie  wMte  males  under 
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twenty  yeus  of  age,  and  the  professional  men,  for  none  of  which  deductions,  except  the 
last,  lure  we  any  data  at  once  precise  and  authentic." 
The  result,  made  out  by  the  Professor,  is  as  follows : — 
In  all  the  departments  of  industry       ....       persons  4,798,870 
Deduct,  for  two-fifths  of  the  eoloiued  popidation      .    .  1,149,598 
„          the  wlute  females  employed  in  manufactures  54,806 
vlute  males  under  20  years  of  age    .       .  575,519 
'  men   65,255 

1,845,178 


The  whole  number  of  vMte  males  above  20  years  of  age,  employed 


in  trade  and  manual  labour   2,953,692 

Ftofeesor  Tucker  observes,  "  Whilst  all  civilised  countries  are  so  much  alifae  as  to  the 
amount  of  labour  put  in  requifdtion  to  satisfy  human  wants,  they  differ  very  greatly  as  to 
the  distribution  ot  that  lalxrar  among  the  three  principal  branches  of  industry ;  and  the 
difference  is  very  great  in  this  respect,  not  only  between  the  several  states,  but  in  the 
whole  United  States,  in  1820  and  1840.  The  proportion  of  labour  employed  in  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  bad  diminished  ;  while  that  employed  in  manufactures  had,  in  twenty 
years,  increased  from  13.7  per  cent  to  17>1  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  positive  increase  in 
that  time,  was  from  349,506  persons  employed  in  1820,  to  791,749  employed  in  1840. 

"  This  increase  was  greatest  in  the  New  England  states,  whose  manufacturing  popu- 
lation had  enlarged  from  21  per  cent  in  1820,  to  30.2  per  cent,  in  1840  ;  in  which  time 
the  same  class  of  population  had  neariy  trebled  in  Massachusetts,  and  more  than  trebled  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  the  south-western  states,  alone,  the  proportion  of  agriculture  had 
increased ;  in  all  the  oUiers  it  had  dimimshed.  In  the  middle  and  north-western,  the  pro- 
portian  employed  in  commerce  e^>erienced  a  small  incrrase.  In  several  of  the  states, 
not  enty  was  the  proportion  less  m  1840  than  it  had  been  in  1820,  but  the  number  of 
penons  actually  employed  in  eonmierce  vaa  less.  Thu  was  the  case  in  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts Connecticut,  Maryland,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  Delaware,  Nortlt  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina.  Is  tins  &lling-off  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  loss  of  our  legitimate 
share  of  the  West  India  trade  since  1830,  or  in  part,  also,  to  some  difference  in  the  mode 
of  taking  the  census,  by  which  a  part  of  the  seamen,  who,  in  1840,  were  separately  num- 
bered, were,  in  1820,  reckoned  among  the  ^rsons  employed  in  commerce  ? 

If  the  whole  labour  of  Great  Britain  is  distributed  among  the  several  departments  of 
industry  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  labour  of  the  males  above  twenty  years  of  age,  in 
that  country,  agricidtural  labour  is  but  31.5  percent  of  the  whole ;  here,  it  is  77.5  per 
cent  In  that  country,  manufactures  and  trade  employ  28.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  labour; 
here,  they  employ  but  18.9  per  cent  Each  country  employs  its  industry  in  that  way 
whidi  is  most  profitable,  and  best  suited  to  its  <nrcumstances. 

"  Two-thirds  of  the  mining  labour  is  in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  The  southern 
states  stand  foremost  in  agricultural  labour,  though  they  hold  but  the  third  rank  in  popula- 
tioD.  ITie  nuddle  states  employ  the  least  labour  in  agrictdture,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  In  onnmerce,  however,  they  employ  the  most,  and  next  to  them  the  New  England 
States.  The  same  two  divisions  take  the  lead  in  manufactures,  they  contributing  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  labour  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Three-fourths  of  the  seamen 
are  furnished  hy  New  England,  of  which  nine-tenths  belong  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 
More  than  half  the  labour  employed  in  inland  navigation  is  in  the  middle  states,  and,  next 
to  them,  are  the  north-western  states. 

*'  Of  that  department  of  industry  which  comprehends  the  learned  professions,  and  which 
ia  at  once  the  b^t  fhut  of  civilisation,  and  the  most  powerful  agent  of  its  ^rther  advance- 
ment, the  New  England  and  middle  states  have  the  largest  proportion,  though  there  is 
less  diversi^  in  this  than  in  the  other  industrious  classes." 

New  Yoik,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  emplc^  the  greatest  number  in  mining  ;  in  agri- 
ealtnr^  New  Yorki  XHrg^nia,  and  Ohio ;  in  commerce.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana, 
and  Haasaehusetta ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  New  York  ranks  next  to  Massachusetts  and 
Jfaine.  £a  internal  navigation.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Virginia,  give  occu- 
pation to  20,000  out  of  about  30,000  employed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


DESCRIPTION  AND  STATISTICS  OF  EACH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Ths  United  States  comprise  all  the  varieties  of  fertile  and  sterile  soils  and 
tum^ons ;  from  that  of  the  rocky  granite  ridges  to  that  of  the  deepest  and 
most  extensive  swamps, — from  that  of  stiflest  clays  to  the  lightest  sands.* 

In  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  we  have  compiled  from  various  authorities,  a 
descriptive  and  statistical  account  of  each  state  ;  after  which  will  be  found  a 
general  summary  of  the  productions,  agriculture^  txade,  navigation^  manufoctures, 
fioance^  &c.,  of  all  the  states  united. 

FiBST.  Tbk  Nobtubrn  Atlantic  States — viz:  1.  Maine;  2.  New 
Hampshire  ;  8.  Vermont;  4.  Massachusetts  ;  5.  Rhode  Island;  6.  Connecticut ; 
7-  New  Tc^k  ;  8.  New  Jersey  ;  9.  Pennsylvania, 

I.  MAINE. 

Heine  »  bounded  wn^  by  Low«r  Canada  ;  east  by  New  Braniwick,  from  vhaeh  it  is 
Mpvmted  1^  the  St.  Cmx  river,  and  a  line  due  north  from  the  monument,  at  the  source  of 
the  St.  Crotx  river,  following  the  exploring  line  run  and  mariced  by  the  aurveyora  of  the 
two  goremmentfl  in  die  years  1817  and  1818,  to  its  intersection  with  the  St.  John's 
river,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  thereof ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  die  said  river  St.  John,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Francis  ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the 
riumnel  of  the  eaid  river  St.  Francis,  and  through  the  lakes  through  which  it  flows  to  the 
ooUet  of  the  lake  Pobenagamook  ;  thence  south-westerly,  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in 
ibe  north-west  branch  of  tlie  river  St.  John,  which  point  shall  be  ten  miles  distant  m)m  the 
atBU  branch  of  the  St.  John,  in  a  straight  liue,  and  in  the  nearest  direction ;  but  if  the  said 
pOHtt  shall  be  found  to  be  less  than  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  point  or  crest  of  the  high- 
landst  that  diride  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St  Lawrence,  irom  those 
wlndi  fsdl  into  the  river  St  Jdm,  to  a  point  seven  miles  in  a  straight  tine  from  the  said 
•vnunit  or  crest ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  in  a  course  about  south  8  deg.  veat^  to  the  point 
vriien  die  parallel  of  lat  46  deg.  25  nun.  ntarth,  intersects  the  south-west  branch  of  the 
Bt.  Jcbn  i  thence  eoudwrly  by  the  said  branch  to  the  source  thereof,  in  the  islands  at 

■  Tkt  antborities  for  the  gfmeral  description  of  each  of  tlie  United  States,  which  we  have  com- 
pfled  in  this  work  are,  the  returns  made  by  the  marshals  of  the  several  states,  of  the  poptila- 
tkm.  emjpkmnents,  trades, productions,  &c,  which  were  kindly  transmitted  iis  by  the  Honourable 
D«mel  Webster.    Various  accounts  of  the  resources  of  several  states,  viz. — "  The  Book  of  the 
United  States," — "  The  United  States  Gazetteer  for  1844,"  a  most  valuable  work,  by  Iteniel  Has- 
kel,  A.M.,  late  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  J.  Calvin  Smith,  geographer,  &c. 
The  fbllowiQg  articles  from  "  Hunt's  Mercantile  Magazine,"  viz., — 1.  Maryland,  and  its  resources, 
byW.G.Lyford.    2.  Michi^n  and  its  resources.    3.  Resources  of  the  United  States,  by  James  H, 
l/anmaw-    4.  Missouri  and  its  resources,  by  C.  C.  Whittisley.  5.  Massachusetts,  and  its  resources, 
by  the  Hon.  Judge  Hudson,  member  of  congress.    6,  Illinois,  and  its  resources.    7.  Commerce 
and  resources  of  New  Hampshire.    Also  various  papers  and  reports  presented  to  congress.  Im- 
pravemeoCa  in  agricidture,  8cc.,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  U.S.,  commissioner  of  patents. 
"Notes  on  the  Western  States,  by  Ju^  Hall.   Professor  Tucker's  "Progress  of  Population 
and  Wealth  in  the  United  States,"  and  from  numerous  official  returns,  published  by  the  legisla- 
turcs  of  the  respective  sUtes. 
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the  Metjarmette  portage ;  thence  down  along  the  sdd  islands,  which  £vide  the  watetf 
vhich  empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  the  head  of  Hall's  stream  ;  thence  down  the  middle  of  stud  stream  till  the  line 
thus  run  at  the  45  de^.  of  north  latitude,  and  which  has  been  known  and  understood  to  be 
the  line  of  actual  division  between  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont  on  the  one  nde^ 
and  the  British  province  of  Lower  Canada  on  the  other  ;  and  from  the  said  p<nat  of  inter- 
section west  along  said  dividing  line,  as  heretofore  known  and  understood,  to  the  Iroquois, 
or  St.  Lawrence  river.  Such  are  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty,  now  ratified  by  both  govern- 
ments. This  state  lies  between  43  deg.  5  min.,  and  47  deg.  20  min.  north  latitude,  and 
between  66  deg.  50  min.,  and  70  deg.  55  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  computed  to  contain 
30,000  square  miles,  or  19,200,000  acres.  It  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  until 
1820,  when  it  was  made  an  independent  state.  The  population  was,  in  1840,  501,793. 
Of  these  252,989  are  free  white  males ;  247,449  ^tto  females ;  free  coloured  males,  720  ; 
ditto  fismales,  635.  Emplored  in  agriculture,  101,630;  in  commerce,  2921 ;  manufae- 
tures,  21,879 ;  nangating  Uie  ocean,  10,091 ;  leamed  profesaons,  1889. 

Maine  is  divided  into  13  counties,  which,  with  their  population  and  capitals,  are  as  fol- 
lows:—York,  54,034,  C.  Alfred  ;  Cumberhmd,  68,658,  C.  Portland  ;  Lincohi,  63,517,  C, 
Wiscasset ;  Hancock,  28,605,  C.  Ellsworth ;  Washington,  28,327,  C.  Machiaa;  Kennebec^ 
55,823,  C.  Augusta;  Oxford,  38,351,  C.Paris;  Somerset,  33,912,  C.  Norridgewock ;  Pe- 
nobscot, 45,705,  C.  Bangor  ;  Waldo,  41,509,  C.  Bel^t  ;  Fiscataqnis,  13,138,  C.  Dover; 
Franklin,  20  801,  C.  Farmiugton  ;  Aroostook,  9413,  C.  Houlton.  These  counties  c^tlpn 
about  498  township,  or  settlements,  some  of  which  have  but  few  inhabitants. 

This  state  is  hilly  rather  than  mountunous.  East  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  "New 
Hampshire  an  irregidar  chain  of  highlaods  extends  eastwardly  to  the  north  of  the  source* 
of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  xvren,  and  passing  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Aroostoolc 
river,  terminates  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  at  Mars  Hill,  near  the  rivar 
St.  John.  Katadin  Mountain  is  the  most  elevated  sumnut  of  the  chain,  and  rises  between 
the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Peno1»cot  river.  It  is  5335  feet  lu^.  A  cluua  of 
highlands  extends  in  a  north-west  direction,  from  near  the  lUHrth-west  source  of  the  CoiDeeti- 
eat  river,  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  &om  those  wluch  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  fiay  of  Fundy.  This  continuous  and  somewhat  irregular  chain  is 
of  an  average  height  of  about  1400  feet,  and  in  many  parts  much  higher.  The  new  load 
from  HaUowell  to  Quebec  crosses  this  range,  over  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  The  interim 
of  Maine  rises  so  rapidly  from  the  sea-coast  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  the  tide  far  up  its  na- 
vigable rivers.  The  rest  of  Maine  is  hilly,  though  not  generally  very  elevated.  The 
country  along  the  sea-coast,  and  inland  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  consists  of  rocks,  water, 
woods,  and  generally  a  poor  soil,  vrith  some  fertile  spots.  The  best  lands  are  between  the 
Penobricot  and  Kennebec  rivers.  The  mountainous  region  in  the  north-west  has  a  poor 
soil.  East  of  the  Penobscot  river  the  soil  is  rocky  and  st«rile,  excepting  around  the  sourcea 
of  the  St.  John  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  especially  in  the  territory  formerly  in  dispute. 

The  soil,  where  once  properiy  cultivated,  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Indian  com,  or 
maize,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  flax,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  most  kinds  of  kitchen  vege- 
tables. Wheat  IS  also  grown,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  The  forests  consist  chiefly  of 
white  pine  and  spruce  trees,  in  large  quantities,  suitable  for  masts,  hoards,  and  shinies ; 
and  also  of  maj^e,  beech,  white  and  grav  oak,  and  yellow  birch.  The  land  between  the 
Kennebec  and  Penohsoot  men  is  weU  adtmted  to  the  purposes  <^  agriculture  and  graring. 
With  good  cultivation  land  of  average  quahty  yields  forty  bushels  of  maize  to  the  acre,  from 
twenty  to  fort^  bushels  of  wheat,  and  m>m  one  to  three  tons  of  hay.  Apple,  pear,  plum, 
and  cherry  trees  flourish ;  the  peach  tree  does  not  thrive. 

Bounty  paid  on  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  1837  ;  viz.,  on  1,019,906  bushels,  77,314 
dollars ;  in  1838,  bounty  paid  on  1,107,849  bushels  of  wheat,  87,352  dijlais  i  boimly  paid 
in  1838  on  1,630,996  bushels  of  Indian  com,  66,328  dollan. 
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1>iv£-Stock  and  Agricultural  Products  in  1840. 


LiTe-Stodc—Hones  and  mules, 
Keat  cattle 
^eep 
Hogs . 


Number. 
59,2U8 
327,255 
649,264 
117,386 


Value— dolbrs. 
2,960,400 
4,908,825 
973,896 
352,158 


25  per  cent  of   9, 195,279 


Aunual  value 


Poultry,  annual  value 

Total  auQual  value 

BusheLa. 

Wheat  . 

848,166 

Oats 

1,076,409 

Maize 

950,528 

Other  grain 

544,645 

Potatoes  . 

.  10,392,280 

lbs. 

Wool 

.  1,465,551 

„  (ncharda 

tons. 

691,358 

2,298,819 
123,171 


1,061,207 
376,743 
712,896 
435,716 

2,078,656 


492,942 


5,530^864 
1,099,083 


2,421,980 


4,665,118 


Total  annual  value  of  agriculture 


8,769,172 
doUars  15,856,270 


"PrevuMulr  to  Uie^year  1807,  vhen  the  wan  in  Europe  gave  to  die  United  States* 
neat  share  of  we  canying  trade  of  the  worid,  commerce  was  so  profitable,  and  the  fiMnUties 
tor  carrying  it  on  in  Maine  were  so  great,  that  agriculture  was  greatly  neglected  ;  hot 
afterward,  when  an  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  war,  crippled  the  resources  of  commerce, 
the  inhabitants  were  driven  from  the  seaboard  to  the  lands  in  the  interior ;  and  from  that 
time  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state  have  been  more  extensively  developed. 

The  facilities  which  Maine  enjoys  for  commerce  are  very  great.  The  rivers  are  ex- 
tenardy  navigable,  and  numerous  bays  and  inlets  on  the  coast,  protected  as  they  often  are 
by  islands,  furnish  more  good  harbours  than  are  found  in  any  other  state  in  the  union. 
«up»  are  extensively  fauUt,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  for  a  foreign  market.  The 
fisheries  furnish  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  not  ooly  a  source  of  wealth, 
but  a  nursery  of  seamen.  lime  is  exported,  chiefly  from  Thomaston,  to  the  amount 
about  1,000,000  dollars  winnaUy.  A  fine  building  ^inmite,  diiefly  from  Hallowell,  which 
k  of  a  Ufffat  colour,  is  abo  extainvely  e^orted.  Mam^  in  pcnnt  of  shipping,  is  the  tiiird 
state  in  the  union. 

The  eBmate  of  Main^  though  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  renerany 
&faaraUe  to  health.  The  oold  d  wintor,  though  severe,  is  steady,  and  is  less  mjorioas 
to  the  censtitution  than  the  suddot  changes  so  frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Near  die  ocean  the  heat  <^  summer  is  greatly  temperad  by  the  sea  breezes.  The  seascm  of 
T^etatini,  at  its  greatest  length,  extends  from  April  21st  to  October  16th,  though  the 
vigour  of  vegetation  does  not  continue  more  than  three  mcmths  and  a  half.  On  JtJy  9th, 
1838,  the  thermometer  rose  to  100  d^.  above  zerc^  and  on  January  26th,  1837,  it  sunk  to 
27  deg.  below  zero,  which  mayberegaraedasthe  extremes  of  temperature.  Sudi  eoctremes 
■re  of  short  continuance. 

The  Penobscot,  250  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  large  ships  to  Bangor,  52  miles 
£tom  the  ocean.  The  tide  rises  from  20  to  25  feet,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  entrance 
and  departure  of  vessels.   Hw  Kennebec  has  a  oomve  of  about  250  miles,  and  is  nanri- 
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gable  for  large  tihips  to  Bath,  12  iiiilea  from  the  oceaii  ;  and  for  vessels  of  150  tons  to 
Hallowell,  40  miles  from  the  sea  ;  and  for  sloops  of  100  tons  two  miles  farther,  to  Au- 
gusta ;  and  for  boats  to  Waterville,  18  miles  above  Augusta,  The  Androscoggin  rises  ia 
New  Hampshire,  but  runs  chiefly  in  Maine,  and  unites  with  the  Kennebec,  20  miles  from 
the  ocean.  The  Saco  rises  in  Hie  White  Mountains,  there  enters  Maine,  and  discharges 
itself  into  Saco  Bay.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  six  miles  to  Saco  falls.'  The  Damaiiscotta 
ia  chiefly  an  arm  of  the  sea,  has  a  tide  of  ten  feet,  and  is  navimUe  for  Uage  Tessels 
18  miks,  to  Noblebora  The  Sheepscot  is  a  small  river,  with  a  mrge  bay  at  its  moutb, 
which  fcama  the  harbour  of  Wiscasset^  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state.  AH  these,  above  the 
navigation  fi>r  vessel^  as  well  as  many  others,  have  numerous  fidls,  and  furnish  many  ex- 
cellent null  seats. 

"  Mune  has  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  interior.  The  largest  lakes  are  Moose - 
head,  which  is  50  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  15  broad ;  and  Umbagog,  which  lies  partly 
in  New  Hampshire,  is  18  mues  long  and  10  broad.  But  so  numerous  are  the  smaller  lakes 
that  it  is  computed  that  one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  state  is  covered  with  water. 

"  The  coast  of  Maine  abounds  with  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Mount  Desert,  in 
Frenchman's  bay,  and  is  15  miles  long  and  12  broad.  Long  Ishmd,  Deer  Island,  and  Fox 
Islands,  are  on  the  west  side  of  Penol»cot  bay.  The  prindpal  bays  are  Penobscot,  30 
miles  long  and  18  wide ;  Casco  bay,  extending  20  miles  between  Caf»e  Elizabeth  and  Cape 
Small  Point,  containing  many  Isluids  ;  and  Passamaquoddy  bay,  lying  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick^  ax  miles  deep  and  12  wide.  The  shores  of  liimne  are  bold  and  rocky, 
and  have  nuuay  inlets." —  United  State**  Gasetteer  for  1840. 

Hm  most  cmnmercial  cities  and  towns  are  Portland,  on  Casco  bay;  Bangw,  <m  tiw 
Penobscot ;  Hallowell,  on  the  Kennebec  ;  Thmnaston,  tm  the  St.  Gttuge  river ;  Bath,  mi 
the  Kennebec  ;  Belfast,  on  a  branch  of  Penobscot  b^  ;  and  'VHscawet,  on  a  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sheepscot;  also  Augusta,  Gardiner,  Bnmswick,  Waldoborough,  Frankfort, 
fto^pect,  Bucksport,  Camden,  Gorham,  Wells,  and  Eastport. 

CoMUfRsciAi.  Establishments. — There  were  in  Maine,  in  1840,  70  commercial  and 
14  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  1,646,926  dollars ; 
and  2220  retail  dry  ^ods  and  otKer  stores,  widS  a  capital  of  3,973,593  doUars  j  2068 
persons  were  employed  m  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  305,850  doUars  ;  123  persona 
were  employed  in  internal  transportation,  whov  with  56  batchers,  packers,  &c.,  used  a  capi- 
tal of  95, 1  oO  dollars ;  3610  persons  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  526,967 
dollars. — Official  Return*, 

Mandpactubes. — The  value  of  home-made  or  manufacturee  in  the  fanners*  or  other 
houses,  in  1840,  was  804,397  dollars.  There  were  24  woollen  manufactories,  employing 
.532  perscms,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  412,866  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  w 
816,105  dollars  i  6  cotton  manutactories^  with  29,736  spindles,  empk7ii^l4]4  persons, 
srodudng  goods  to  the  value  of  970,397  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,898,000  dollars ;  16 
mnwoes  i«oduoed  6122  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  1  forge  for  bar  iron,  empliqring  48  persons, 
and  a  e^tal  of  185,950  doUars ;  15  persons  employed,  produced  50,000  buhds  of  salty 
with  a  cudtal  of  25,000  dollars  ;  280  persons  produced  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of 
98,720  dfdlars ;  6  paper  manufactories  employed  89  persons,  producing  to  the  value  of 
84,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  20,600  dollars ;  37  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the 
value  of  18,150  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  6050  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  made  to  the 
-value  of  74, 174  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  8807  dollars,  together  employing 
;212  persons,  and  a  capital  of  28,050  dollars;  395  tanneries  employed  754  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  571,793  doUars  ;  530  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced 
'articles  of  the  value  of  443,846dollars,  and  ouployed  a  ca^ntal  of  191,717  doUars  ;  21  potte- 
ties  employed  31  persons,  and  manufactured  soticles  to  the  value  of  20,850  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  11,358  dollars;  864  persons  manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of 
>361,586  doUan,  with  acafntal  of  300,822  doUars ;  339  persons  produced  machineir  to  the 
.value  of  69,752  doUan  ;  1 19  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutWy  to  the  value  ot  65,555 
dollan ;  4  rope  walks,  employing  34  persons,  produced  cordage  to  the  value  of  82,660  dol- 
:htfs,  with  a  capitid  at  23,000  dulars ;  779  persons  produced  waggons  and  carriages  to  the 
.amoimt  of  174,310  dollaia^  and  employed  a  capital  of  75,012  dollars ;  flouring,  saw,  and 
either  nuU^  en^iloyed  3680  peiBons,  produong  manu&ctntes  to  the  amount  of  8,161,598 
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4oft*re,  iriDi  a  capital  of 2,900,565  dollars.  Ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  1,844,90^ 
doVUrs ;  focrniture  was  mannfacture<l  to  the  amount  of  204,875  dollars,  employing  1453 
pmooB,  and  a  capital  of  668,558  dollars  *,  34  brick,  and  1674  wooden  houses  were  erected, 
cmployiiig  2482  persons,  and  cost  733,067  dollars  ;  34  prinUng  offices,  1 4  binderies,  3 
daUy,  2  eemi-w«eklj,  30  weekly  newspapers,  5  periodic^ds,  the  whole  employing  196  per- 
sons, and  a  capital  of  68,200  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures in  the  state,  was,  by  official  returns,  7,147,224  dollars. — Official  Jteturm. 

EIducatioh. — Among  the  imtitatioos  for  education,  are  Bowdoin  college,  at  Bruns- 
wick, named  after  the  Honourable  James  Bowdoin,  who  founded  it  in  1794.  It  has 
been  fiberallj  endowed  by  Massachusetts,  and  by  Maine,  and  is  a  flourishing  institution.  It 
hu  11  masters,  165  students,  and  a  libraiy  of  20^000  volumes.  Waterrille  college, 
finmded  in  1820,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists.  It  has  6  masters,  65  students,  and 
a  filnWT  of  7000  Tolnines.  The  Bangin-  theological  seminary  was  established  in  1816,  is 
under  uw  direction  of  the  Congregationalists,  for  a  clasrical  and  theological  education,  pre- 
panttHT  to  the  nunistey.  It  has  3  masters,  43  students,  and  7000  Thames  in  its  library. 
The  Snthodists  have  an  institution  at  Readfield,  denominated  the  Mune  Wesleyan  semi- 
nary, founded  in  1822.  There  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  86  academies,  wi^  8477  stu- 
denta,  and  3385  primary  and  common  schools,  with  164,477  scholars.  There  were  3241 
persons,  orar  20  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Reugiods  DENOumATiONS. — The  three  principal  religious  deuominations  in  Maine, 
are  the  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Congregationalists.  In  1 836,  their  numbers 
were  as  follows: — Baptists,  222  churches,  145  ordained  ministers,  15,000  communicants  ; 
Methodists,  115  travelling  preachers,  15,493  commxmicants ;  Congregatitm^ists^  161 
diurcfaes,  119  ministers,  12,370  communicants.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  some  Free- 
VVill  Baptists,  Friends,  Universt^ts,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Episcopalians, 

Banks. — There  were  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1840,  48  banks  in  Maine,  with  a  total 
capital  of  4,671,500  dollars  ;  and  a  (nrculatioa  of  1,224,658.  dollars.  At  the  dose  of  1840 
the  state  ddit  amounted  to  1,687,367  ddUrs. — Official  Betums. 

In  the  state  prison  at  ThoBuctm,  the  ctrnviotB  are  constantly  employed  in  quarrying 
and  hewing  stone. 

PoBLic  Works. — The  Cumberiand  and  Oxford  canal  was  completed  in  1829.  This 
canal,  which  connects  Portland  with  Sebago  Food,  is  20^  miles  long,  and  has  25  locks. 
By  another  lock  in  Saco  river,  it  is  extended  through  Brandy  and  Long  ponds,  making  its 
whole  length  50  miles,  and  its  whole  cost  was  about  250,000  dollars.  Bangor  and  Orono 
railroad  was  completed  in  1836,  and  connects  the  two  places,  being  12  miles  long.  The 
Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1837,  and  communicates  with 
the  railroad  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth.  A  railroad  has  been  projected  from  Portland  to 
Bailor,  a  distance  of  132  miles,  to  complete  the  great  chain  of  railroads  along  the  sea- 
coast.  Serenl  routes  have  been  explored  from  the  sea  to  Quebec^  the  nearest  and  least 
expensiTo  ci  which  is  from  Belfast.*   A  regular  and  qmck  communication  is  eatabUshed 

*  Tlie  progress  of  all  new  countries  is  extremely  iaterestmg,  the  following  picture  (commu- 
nicated to  the  press  by  a  traveller),  of  proceeding  from  one  place  to  another,  some  years  ago  ia 
Uaine,  compared  with  the  present  facilities  of  moving  by  steam  power,  is  curions 

**  In  leaving  Bangor  in  a  steamboat,  though  only  for  a  short  trip,  I  am  thereby  reminded  of 
Ibe  difference  which  has  taken  place  in  our  city,  and  tliroughout  the  country,  in  the  mode  of 
travelling  between  the  present  time  and  only  twenty  years  since.    I  say  twenty  years,  becauee 
it  is  about  twenty  years  since  1  left  the  parental  home,  and  in  tlie  «)od  sloop  *  Betsy  took 
pasBBse  for  Baugor,  where  we  arrived  in  safety,  afler  eight  days'  toil.   The  usual  mode  of  travel- 
ling then,  from  Bangor,  was  by  the  lumber  coasters  ;  in  whit^  passengers,  male  and  female,  were 
stowed  away  in  the  fiev  berths  in  the  cabin,  or  iprawled  around  upon  the  uncarpeted  floor. 
Tliere  was  indeed,  a  WBo-pack^  with  a  few  extra  berths  hung  round,  with  a  narrow  and  rather 
Bcaotr  red  bmnbazette  frill.   But  mean  as  these  accommodatmns  may  now  be  considered,  they 
aflbrded  the  best  meant  of  conveyance  between  Bangor  and  Massaciuisetts,  and  during  Uie  nuny 
seasons  in  the  spring  and  fall — the  only  conveyance  ;  for  instead  of  three  dally  stages  west,  as 
now,  the  matt  ivas  carried  once  a  week  only,  and  then  on  horseback  between  Bangor  and  Augusta.' 
Bitriag  the  winter,  to  be  sure,  Moses  Burley  conveyed  the  mail,  and  occasional!} 
two  in  ail  '  * 
rcnmiber  i 
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between  the  several  parts  of  Maiue,  and  the  countries  to  the  south,  fa^  steamboats  or  rail- 
roada,  and  the  progrees  of  settlement  and  improvement  has  been  rapid.  The  most  fertile 
and  best  wooded  part  of  this  state,  is  comprised  in  the  exteodre  district  which  was  compre- 
hended within  the  long  disputed  tenitor^.  It  abounds  in  fertile  s(h1s,  riven,  {Mne,  and 
various  other  magnificent  umber  trees. 
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December  St,  ISIl. 
Dm  is  1839.  not  oIM  tat  and  not  known  la 
wboM  banda  U  ii 


dollarm. 
984  03 

184S  ditto  ditto   9^8  93 

IS4S  ditto  ditto  ........  17,500  00 

'  184B  ditto  ditto   363,146  00 

I64S  ditto  ditto   MOO  00 

'  1847  ditto  ditto   5^soo  DO 

1S48  ditto  ditto   383,000  00 

ISSS  ditto  ditto   31,900  00 

18S1  ditto  ditto   4MI,0S5  00 

IBSS  ditto  ditto   130,000  SO 

18M  ditto  ditto   S3,000  00 

18SS  ditto  ditto   SS9;000  M 

ISOS  ditto  atto   133,000  iO 

isst  ditto  ditto   si,osa  00 


TMal  

Pemanent  aAooiftwd  

PcBotoeot  Indian  flind  

Balaneo  dnoonaaRaalaAoaKiuidai  notoallod 


Cm-. 


Balaneo  doa  on  nlli  of  aeconnia,  not  callod 

for   

Balane  dne  on  wboat  bonaty,  not  oallod  for. . 


l,7S4,8>l  47 
i7,aM  S3 
59,903  57 

S,»9  St 

113  S7 
8  53 


Total   1,814,710  09 

Roaaanao  of  the  State. 

Caab  In  tbe  treasnry   55,031  07 

Stala  tazei  of  1  MO  and  1841   1 99,349  34 

GooDty  tazM   1,00S  90 

Socnrtdea  in  the  banda  of  land  agent,  and  bills 

nedTBbIa   1M,460  03 

GInlaa  on  general  goToranao^  for  aaftk.«iot- 

«ra  bonndarv  oxpaaafa   SM^OOO  00 

SIS  ataana  In  Angiwta,  Maine,  and  neroantile 

buki   «,0C0  00 


Total.   071,867 

Alao,  one-tUrd  ol  Manadwwetti  daim  an  geneni  go- 
Tonmwnft, 


Fioa  a  alalaaHnt  made  bj  J.  Eingabnrj,  treasnrer,  Ja- 
nuary 10^ 1841. 

Tbe  money  in  tbe  treaaury  on  tbe  let  day  wt  doflar*. 

Janoary.  1S4I,  waa   8t,7S6  IS 

During  tbe  year,  tbaro  baa  boon  raoelTed  Into 

tbe  treaaury,  Grou  all  aouxGca    US,356  tS 

4SB,09S  SB 

Wiihln  tbe  year,  tberehaa  been  paid  tma  the 

treaaury    S7S.140  IS 

Learins  a  balance  In  (be  tieaaaryi  DeoenAer 

31,  1841,  Of   iijm  07 

Tba  reeelpti  for  1819,  are  eittmated  aa  fidloirB ;  vfa^ 

Caab  la  tbe  treaaury,  January  1,  1S4S   W 

Land  agency   100,000  oo 

Duty  on  commlailena.   SjOtO  OS 

BankUx   30,000  00 

Banfcdivldeada   1,008 

Statotaxeaof  lS4SaBd  IStl..   19M«  s« 

County  tasea,  or  unlnetwpocatad  plaoea   l,GD3  9S 

  390^  SI 

Abo  elaun  on  tbe  general  govof anient  fw 
nortb-eaatem  boundary  eapeiiae>,  will  pro- 

baUy  be  nceived  tlte  preieDt  year   S09/M  OS 

Principal  Expendltuna. 

Council,  aenate,  and  bouae  «f  repieaertatlfa..  SS,48S  00 

Co>ta  of  criminal  prvaoeutiona   1 1,719  S3 

Roll  of  account*.  No.  S3...   95,757  90 

Achoolfund,  No.0   39,849  9S 

Inaane  boipiial  ,   3,000  00 

PnUie  debt   9,498  80 

Salariea   94;90S  81 

Intereat  on  debt   lOS^  SS 


I  was  the  younger  knight  of  the  awl  and  thread,  it  became  my  dii^  to  perform  it !  Then  there 
was  no  small  mail  route  to  any  of  the  towns  above  Bangor,  and  the  old  register  in  the  monthly 
advertisement  of  the  postmaster,  of  two  fingers  long,  enumerated  lettets  for  the  whole  region  round 
about.  These  reminiscences  (?)  have  brought  vividly  to  mind  the  ^pearance  of  tne  village 
as  it  then  was.  There  were  but  five  brick  buildiura  erected,  including  the  old  distil  house,  that 
has  since  been  removed  to  give  place  to  the  City  ^int  Block.  There  were  but  eighteen  stores— 
a  few  mechanics'  shops— one  bridge,  and  that  tbe  Kenduskeafc  where  toll  was  required  —the  court 
hoiise,  now  ci^  hall — a  wooden  ^1 — three  taverns,  and  a  few  dwellinas.  The  largest  religious 
socie^.  now  comprising  the  societies  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Mr.  Pomroy  and  Mr.  MsJtby, 
assembled  Tor  religious  worship  in  the  court  house,  under  the  chaise  of  that  excellent  man,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Loomis ;  the  Baptist  society  held  their  occasional  meetings  in  the  hall  of  Leavitt's  brick 
stores,  now  occupied  by  Pond  and  French  ;  and  the  Methodist  society  occupied  occasionally,  an 
old  wooden  school  house  that  stood  on  State-street.  But  enough  of  old  times.  The  present,  so 
far  as  Bangor  is  concerned,  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  word  from  mc. 

*'  The  steamer,  Portland,  capable  to  my  certain  knowledge,  of  canning  about  four  hundred 
persons,  and  giving  them  a  good  brrak&st,  now  pushes  its  way  along, 

'  Agalntt  the  wind,  againat  the  tide,' 

on  the  bosom  of  the  Penobscot,  bearing  her  precions  freight  amid  tbe  most  enchanting  scenery, 
on  one  of  the  loveliest  mornings  that  ever  opened  its  eyes  to  light  and  bless  our  world.* 
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COHDmOH  OF  TKB  BASKS,  JUHK,  1843. 

There  are  37  banks  in  the  state. 


dollmrB. 

CwntU  1(001  S,inA,000  00 

BilUiB  drcaUtiiin  ,   l,14T,n6  00 

K«t  pr»atioa  baod   109,0I3  77 

Dm  other  tmalu   138,166  88 

DepMiti  not  on  intsmt.   6S3,oM  1 1 

DtpeaiM  iMarinc  lateral   9S,T18  03 


Tetml  iam  from  tonka. 


0,043/119  30 


doIlnlR, 

Gold,  •ilver,  *c   IN^.idl  93 

Realcaiate   2ja,64T  7it 

Bills  oroth«r  banks   1IH,hD9  91 

Doe  from  other  Iranko    560,956  44 

Note*  diacooKted,  tic   3,946^13  ii 

Total  TMoarce*  S^43,0i9  39 

Lut  Mtni-uin.  di*id«Bd.   86,730  00 


Hie  bank  commissioners  of  Miune,  in  their  annual  report,  say  that  a  sum  equal  to  the 
entire  aggre^te  circulation  of  their  bank  passes  through  Boston,  and  is  redeemed  there 
fire  times  ever^  ^ear.  From  thb  it  appears  that  the  average  time  which  a  IhU  issued  from 
a  Mune  bank  is  in  circulation,  until  it  is  agun  returned  to  uie  bank  for  redemption,  is  only 
about  two  months. 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  MAINE. 

The  trade  and  navigation  of  Mune  is  chi^y  a  fishing  and  coasting  trade,  and 
a  trade  in  wood,  fish,  and  a  Cbt  other  artides,  to  the  southern  states,  and  British 
colonies.  The  trade  with  Nova  Scotia  consists  in  bringing  gypsum  for  manure 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  some  other  articles  from  both  provinces,  exporting,  in 
return,  tite  produce  of  the  United  States.  There  is  little  or  no  intercourse  be- 
tween the  jKOta  of  Mune  and  countries  in  Europe. 

Previoas  to  1820,  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  state  is  indaded  in  the 
commercial  accounts  of  Massachusetts. 

8  UHHARY. 

FoBxiaH  Commerce  of  Mune  from  1820  to  1842. 


TEARS. 


uu. 


MS.. 

wn.. 


ISM. 


MU  

isa  

UH  


EXPO  RTS. 

IMPORTS. 

fnnigt. 

TOTftL. 

dolbr*. 

doDan. 

dollan. 

90,403 

1,108,031 

67,974.31 

ni3,9a3 

4fi,99S 

1,040.848 

980,394 
943.775 

60,835.03 

1/113,073 

29,769 

1,036,649 

60,800.84 

8«,04< 

30,4&S 

895,301 

891,644 
768.443 

63,440.39 

870,871 

19,334 

900,1  SS 

71,318.19 

60,463 

1,031,127 
1.092,575 

1, 169,940 

80.468.  G4 

1^1,875 

50.700 

1, 945,335 
1,333,396 

86.5.15.04 

37.009 

1,070,134 

84347.86 

l,O03,64S 

13,875 

1,019.517 
757,839 

1,346,809 

98.749.41 

739.10(1 

8,736 

743,781 
579,060 

84.319.73 

043.433 

17,Ot7 

670,599 

70,5«9.47 

79».748 

S,S3ft 

806,573 

941,407 

60,753.53 

907,186 

74,157 

981,443 

1.123,390 

84,486.53 

989,187 
81&377 

S0,H4 

1.019,831 

1,380.308 

BS.tl8.39 

18,890 

834,167 
1,059,367 

1,069,191 

103,443.49 

1,<H43SI 

14.418 

883,389 

101,913.93 
118,60fi.68 

B3«,I74 

14.919 

85»,986 

930,086 

H7^S 

B/17S 

958,953 

801,404 

90.750.01 

919,076 

90,456 
17,051 

935,533 

899,142 

90,383.76 

978,434 

895,483 

983,734 

l,O0».91O 

8,339 

1,018,369 

698,763 

ijtnjm 

11,939 

1^1,565 

700,961 

7.SS1 

600,864 

oeo,4at 

S.4BS 

flBS,S41 

350,903 

193,008.00 

The  re^stered,  enrolled,  and  Ucensed  ships,  and  smaller  vessels,  including 
coasters  and  fishii^  craft,  belonging  to  Mune,  in  1842,  is  given  officially  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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Statement  exhibiting  a  (Mmdenaed  View  of  the  Tomiage  of  the  several  Distriets  of  Mune, 
on  ihe  30th  of  September,  1842,  and  30th  of  June»  1843. 


DISTRICTS. 

Regiatmd  Ton- 
o'ge. 

BnT«lled  and 
ljicena(4  Ton- 
na^e. 

ToUl  Tnnnaee 
of  each  Diitrici, 
1M2. 

Total  Tn«nfle« 
uf  each  DiiMrici, 
l»43. 

M*chi«r^  „  

Prenchoian'a  U«y,  ,  

Bt.ir.iir.  ,  

Rath,  „   

Saco.  ,  

York,  '   

Tana  and  S5ttu. 
1,930.14 

•,36^.49 
IS,M3.07 

4,113.37 
31,783.33 
39,143.71 

1,230.17 

8,510.87 

Tona  and  9.ttb*. 

C3 10.43 
13,481.37 
13,880.33 
19,350.84 
34,809.66 
43,946.44 

8,876.87 
l4,tU7.38 
16,3)19.07 

3.133.36 

3,373.33 
885.33 

Tvna  and  99tha. 

B,«t3.13 
14,4111.31 
ia,VM.4A 
35.IO-<.03 
33,1 7G.  IS 
l>6,l91..'Sr 
18,98U.39 
48,S39.70 
M,53l.78 
3,333.43 
7,7ft9.25 
885.33 

Tona  and  9.Uh«. 
7,877.00 
4,37fi.43 
30,873.37 
33,914.59 
33,833.01 
30,434. M 
13,4^^.43 
57,101.41 
»,1T3.73 
3,000.88 
7.»*38..W 
t.071.91 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Por<2ai«f.^dwr<uer,  1841,  the  quantity  of  lumber 
irhich  came  to  market  down  the  three  prindpal  riTen  of  the  state  during  the  year  1841, 
was  as  follows,  viz. : 

On  the  Penobscot,       100  millionB  of  feet, 
On  the  Kennebec,        40  „ 
On  the  Androscoggin,  20 

making  160  millions  of  feet,  whidi,  at  an  average  value  of  ten  dollars  per  M.,  will  yield 
1,600,000  dollars.  The  quantity  which  was  floated  down  the  Saco,  ITnioii,  Narraguagus, 
Machias,  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  was  calculated  at  65,000,000  millions  of  feet^  value  6oO,000 
dollars,  and  makes  the  aggregate  value  of  timber  sold  2,2o0,000  dollars. 

Navigable  Ritebs,  Seapobts,  and  Towns  of  Maine,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the 
United  States'  Gtaetteer  for  1844,  the  Bw^  of  the  United  States  for  1842,  and  from 
local  descriptions. 

BITEBS. 

Tlie  Penobscot  is  the  largest  river  of  Maine,  and  divides  into  two  main  branches.  Tlie  larger 
or  western  branch,  rises  in  the  western  highlands,  which  divide  Maine  from  Canada,  and  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere  river,  wliich  flows  into  tlie  St.  Lawrence.  It  winds  downwards 
to  the  east,  until  it  falls  into  Chesumcook  lake,  out  of  which  it  flows  souih-easi,  through  Pema- 
diimcook  and  other  lakes,  and  unites  with  the  eastern  branch.  This  branch,  called  the  Seboois, 
ri»es  ia  some  sraall  lakes  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Aroostook  river,  and  flows  nearly  south  to 
its  junction  with  the  other  branch,  flfly-four  miles  above  Banj*or.  llie  confluent  stream  then  runs 
soutU>easterly  until  it  receives  Mattawamkeag  river  from  the  nortlt-east,  which  is  its  principal 
tributary  on  the  east.  Its  flood  is  then  south-3oiitb-w«^  until  it  receives  the  Piscatiquis,  its  chief 
western  tributary ;  it  then  flows  south  by  west,  until  it  falls  into  Penobscot  bay.  Its  upper  por- 
tions have  many  falls  and  rapids,  excellent  as  mill  sites.  It  is  about  275  miles  long  from  its 
source  to  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  fifty  miles  from  tlie  ocean  to  Bangor,  for  large  vesseu,  and  for 
boats,  to  a  considerable  distance  above  tliat  town.  The  tide  rises  at  Bangor  more  tliao  twenty 
feet,  to  which  the  same  causes  contribute,  which  eflect  tlie  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy — the 
form  of  tlie  bay,  and  the  lateral  rise  of  the  sea  caused  by  the  rapid  force  and  breadth  of  the  gulf 
stream.  There  are  a  number  of  islands  in  the  river  above  Bangor,  tlie  principal  of  which  ia 
Oldtown,  the  residence  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians,  who  own  all  the  islands  in  tlie  river  as 
far  as  the  Forks,  several  miles  above  Mattawamkeag  river,  several  of  which  are  considerable  and 
fertile.  They  have  a  considerable  annuity  secured  to  them  by  the  state.  There  are  several  flourish- 
ing towns  on  the  Penobscot  bay  and  river.  Oo  the  east  side  are  Castine,  Biicksport,  and  Orring- 
ton.  On  the  west  side  are  Thomaston,  Camden,  Belfast,  Prospect,  Frankfort,  Hamden,  Bangor, 
and  Oronn.  Penobscot  bay  is  a  spacious  body  of  water,  and  extends  from  the  ocean  at  Owl's 
Head  to  Belfast  bay,  about  twenty  miles.  Across  the  month  of  the  bay,  from  Uwl's  Head  to 
Burnt  Coat  Island,  is  about  thirty  miles.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Deer  l^and.  Fox  Islands,  Isle  of  Haut.  Long  Island,  and  some  others.  From  a  hill 
above  Camden,  and  from  other  points,  ttie  view  of  Uiis  bay,  with  its  islands  and  numerous  vessels, 
)s  beautiful.  The  bay  and  river  contain  many  good  harbours,  the  principal  of  which  are  Castine, 
fiel&st,  Bucksport,  Kingor,  and  otliers. 
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"tW  Kehnbbec  is,  next  to  the  Penobscot,  the  most  imporlant  river  in  the  state  :  its  principal 
source  U  the  outlet  of  Moosehead  lake  ;  twenty  miles  below,  it  receives  the  Dead  river,  which  is  a 
ioi^r  brandy  and  rises  within  five  miles  of  the  Chaudiere,  whicli  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  geneml  course  is  south  hj  east,  with  several  long  and  occasionally  sudden  windings.  Its 
coune  from  its  source  to  the  sea  is  about  200  miles.  Its  largest  tributary  is  the  Androscoggin, 
wbidi  eaters  it  from  the  west,  eighteen  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  twelve 
miles  to  Bath,  for  sloops  of  150  tons,  forty  miles  to  Hallowcll,  and  for  sloops,  two  miles  farther 
to  Augusta,  to  which  the  tide  rises  ;  and  for  boats  to  Waterville,  eighteen  miles  above  Augusta. 
It  baa  important  falls  at  Waterville,  and  at  three  other  places  above,  affording  great  water  power. 
TTtere  are  bridges,  at  Augusta,  at  Canaao,  and  at  Nomdgewock.  It  is  generally  closed  with  ice 
fiiur  moDths  to  the  year  at  Hallowell,  but  usually  open  at  all  seasons  below  Bath.  The  most  Im- 
portant towns  on  the  river  are,  Bath,  Hallowell,  Augusta,  Waterville,  and  Norridgewock.  It  flows 
ihrouglt  a  fertile  country,  and  is  the  medium  of  an  extensive  trade. 

The  Saco  rises  in  tlie  White  mountains,  N.  H.,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  source  of  Ammonoo- 
suc  riTer,  flowing  west  to  Connecticut  river,  and  east  through  the  celebrated  mountain  Notc/t, 
with  a  rapid,  foaming  current,  and  frequent  cascades.  It  enters  Maine  at  Frybnrg,  and  winds 
in  a  soutK-easterly  direction,  until  it  enters  the  Atlantic,  between  Saco  and  Biddeford.  It  has 
four  principal  falls  in  Maine,  of  seventy,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty-two  feet  respectively,  which 
afford  immense  water  power.  Pine  timber  grew  extensively  on  its  banks,  furnisbinc  supplies 
for  numerous  saw  milb  ;  but  this  useful  wood  is  disappearing  rapidly  by  the  axe  of  the  timber 
cutter,  and  the  fires  of  the  new  settlers.  Tlie  other  rivers  are  the  St.  Croix,  Union,  Machias, 
Androscoggin,  Memumack,  and  numerous  lesser  streams. 

Passamaquoddy  bay  lies  partly  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  partly  in  the  British  province  of 
New  Brunswick.  Its  entrance  is  about  six  miles  wide  from  north  to  south,  and  its  length  is  about 
twelve  miles.  Campobello  Island  divides  the  entrance  into  two  passages.  Deer  Island  and  some 
•mailer  islands  lie  abo  within,  and  Grand  Manan  to  tlie  south,  off  the  entrance  of  this  bay.  Tlie 
bay  is  wdl  sheltered,  has  eveiyidiere  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  lai^est  vessels,  and  is 
never  closed  by  ice.  Its  waters  abound  with  mackerel,  cod,  herring,  and  other  fish.  The  rise 
oftidevaiie*  from  twenty-^ve  to  thirty-three  feet.  The  boundary  of  the  United  Slates  passes 
OD  the  west  side  of  Campobello  Island  into  the  St.  Croix  river,  which  enters  the  north-west 
part  of  this  bay. 

From  this  bay  to  Portsmouth,  near  tlie  boundary  of  New  Hampshire,  the  coast  of  Maine  pre- 
sents bayj,  harbours,  and  inlets  of  the  sen,  ru^ed  islands,  and  shores.  Penobscot  is  the  largest 
bay,  and  Mount  Desert  the  largest  island. 

PRINCIPAL  8KAP0RTS  AND  TOWNS. 

Aogcsta  Issitiuted  on  both  sides  of  tiie  Kennebec  river,  forty-three  miles  from  the  ocean,  at 
tlie  head  of  sloop  navigation,  44  deg.  18  min.  43  sec.  north  latitude,  G9  deg.  50  min.  west  lonet- 
lude,  163  nortli-north-eastof  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  695  north-east  of  Washington.  Popula- 
tion of  the  township,  1810,  1805  ;  1820,  2475 ;  1830,  3980 ;  18'I0,  6314.  First  settled,  1771. 
incorporated,  1797.  The  township  is  eight  by  six  miles.  The  two  paiis  of  the  town,  or,  as  it, 
with  many  others,  is  in  the  United  Stalet'  Gazetteer  called,  village,  are  connected  by  a  bridge  across 
the  Kennebec,  530  feet  long,  which  cost  28,000  dollars.  It  is  regularly  laid  out ;  the  groimd  rises 
on  each  side  of  the  river;  it  has  many  fine  buildings,  and  the  streets  are  ornamented  by  trees  on 
each  side.  Its  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  are  flourishing.  Its  tonnage  is  over 
8000.  The  state  house  is  a  white  grmiite  building  on  a  commanding  eminence,  half  a  mile  south 
from  the  village^  Tlie  apartments  for  the  senate,  house  of  representatives,  and  state  oflices,  are 
nadous  and  well  constnictcd.  Before  it,  is  a  parl^  ornamented  with  walks  and  trees.  The  United 
States  arsenal  is  a  lai^  stone  edifice  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  state  insane  hospital  is  a 
bu^  nanite  edifice  with  wings,  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  seventy  acres  of 
ground,  and  cost  100,000  dollars.  Tlie  Augusta  high  school  is  a  large  brick  building,  sixty-five 
by  fif^  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  a  doric  portico,  and  cost  7000  dollars.  There  is  a  strong  dam 
elected  across  the  Kennebec,  lialf  a  mile  above  ttie  village,  with  locks  to  facililate  navigation,  com- 
pleted in  1637,  at  an  expense  of  300,000  dollars.  Its  sluices  constitute  great  water  power.  In 
ooDstructing  the  dam,  2,600,000  feet  of  timber,  and  75,000  tons  of  stones  and  gravel  were  used. 
Tbelake  formed  by  this  dam  extends  sixteen  miles,  and  covers  1200  acres.  It  has  sixty-four 
warehouses  and  shops,  called  f/or«,  capital  141,660  dollars ;  three  tanneries,  one  distillet?,  four 
grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills,  capital  in  manufactures,  66,660  dollars  ;  two  acaaemiei^ 
J50  students  ;  twenty-six  schools,  I  \19  scliolars. — Official  Returtu,  U.  S.  Gax. 

Bamoob  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  tide  navigation,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penobscot  river, 
sixty  mifes  from  the  ocean.  It  is  in  44  deg.  47  min.  50  sec.  north  latitude,  and  68  deg.  47  min.  west 
tougitiide, 230  miles  north-east  from  Boston,  Massachusetts;  663  miles  from  Washingtui.  Popnla- 
tion,  1790, 169;  1600,  277;  I810,e50|  1820. 1221 ;  1830,2868:1840,8627.  Kendoskrag, a  stream 
190  jsrds  wide  at  its  mouth,  divides  the  city  iulo  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  bridges.  This 
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stream  lias  falls  about  one  mile  above  the  dty,*  whidi  affords  many  mi  s^ts.  Close  to,  and  above 
the  city,  is  a  bridge  across  the  Penobscot  river,  1320  feet  long,  connectioe  it  with  Orriogtoo,  wliich 
cost  50,000  dollars.  The  harbour,  which  is  at  and  below  the  moutli  of  the  Kendiiskeag,  is  capacious  t 
the  tide  rises  seventeen  feet,  and  is  sufficient  to  float  large  vessels.  The  principal  article  of  trade 
is  lumber,  which  comes  down  the  river  in  large  lafts.  1300  vessels,  over  100  tons  burden  eadi, 
are  employed  in  the  lumber  trad^  besides  a  large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastiDK  and 
foreign  trade.  I^e  cily  occupies  a  pleasant  situation,  affbrding  a  full  view  of  tlie  river  and  tuiv 
rounding  countrv.  The  buildings,  botli  public  and  private,  are  neat,  many  of  them  handsome. 
Steamboats  regularly  ply  between  this  place  and  Portland  and  Boston,  while  the  river  is  open, 
which  is  the  case  during  about  dgfat  months  in  the  year.  Bangor  has  seven  churdies,  one  Con- 
gregational, one  Episcopal,  one  Baptbt,  one  Methodist,  one  Lutheran,  one  Universalist,  and  one 
Roman  Catholic.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1701 ;  as  a  city,  in  1834.  The  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  originally  called  the  "Maine  Charity  Scliool,  and  first  established  at 
Hampden,  six  miles  south,  was  opened  in  1816.  It  proposes  to  give  a  classical  and  theological 
education  for  the  ministry,  in  a  shorter  time  than  is  ordinarily  required  in  a  collegiate  and  tlieo- 
logical  course,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Congregationalists.  It  has  tliree  professors, 
forty-three  students,  139  alumni,  and  7000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Bangor  had,  in  1840,  eleven 
commercial  and  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital,  98,500  dollars ;  134  retail  stores, 
capital,  318,500  dollars ;  value  of  lumber  produced,  305,500  dollars ;  one  tannery,  two  grist- 
milb,  forty-two  saw-mills,  three  printing  offices,  one  daily,  two  weekly  newspapers  {  capital  in  ma- 
nufactures, 101,800  dollars ;  two  academies,  twenty-nine  students,  twen^-five  sdiook,  1G47 
scholars.  One  of  its  manufitcturei  is  tarpaulin  \mu  for  fishauen  and  sailors,  of  vriiich  about 
1800  per  month  are  often  mode  by  men  ana  women. — (>fficial  SetunUt  U.  S.  Gax. 

PoBTLANo  is  tituated  on  a  peninsula  at  the  western  extremKy  of  Casco  bay,  in  43  deg.  89 
min.  north  latitude,  and  7  deg.  20min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwicb,and  6  deg.  45  min.  east  from 
Washington.  It  is  110  miles  north-north-east  from  Boston,  545  north-east  from  Washington. 
The  population  in  1800  was  3677  ;  in  1810,  7169 ;  in  1820,  11,581 1  in  1890,  13.601 ;  in  1840, 
15,218.  Engaged  in  commerce.  397 ;  in  nianu&ctures  and  trades,  1032;  navigating  the  ocean,  726  ; 
in  the  learned  professions,  &c.,  101.  It  extends  three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  This  cUy  presents  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea  :  riung 
like  an  amphitheatre  between  two  hilts.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  Imndsooiely  built,  and  hat 
several  public  buildings,  among  which  are  a  court  bouse,  a  spacious  city  hall,  a  gaol,  and  six- 
teen churches.  It  has  aJso  a  custom  hoiue,  six  bankSj  a  theatre,  and  an  atheoteum,  containing  a 
libra^  of  4000  volumes.  It  has  on  a  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  called  Portland 
Heaii,  a  liriithouse,  which  is  of  stone,  seventy-two  feet  high,  built  in  1790.  On  an  eminence^ 
on  which  Fort  Sumner  formerly  stood,  there  is  an  observatory  seventy  feet  high,  which  oom- 
mands  a  view  of  the  harbour  atra  its  islands.  The  harbour,  which  is  among  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  is  easy  of  entrance,  spacious,  and  safe,  being  protected  by  islands  at  its  entrance  from  the 
violence  of  storms.  It  is  rarely  obstructed  by  ice.  It  is  defended  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
ship  channel  bv  Forts  Preble  and  Scammel,  on  blands  a  mile  and  a  half  fh>m  toe  lighthouse.  It 
is  well  situatefi  for  trade,  having  an  extensive  back  country.  There  were.  In  1840,  forty  commer- 
dal,  and  eight  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of  658,500  dollars ;  256  retail  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  574,450  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  4000  dollars  ;  fisheries,  capital  1 1^00  dol- 
lars ;  machinery  produced,  3000  dollars  ;  ooe  furnace,  capital  5000  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  capital 
9000  dollars;  two  potteries,  capital  4000  dollars;  two  ropewalks,  capital,  18,000  dollars ;  nine 
printing  offices,  five  binderies,  two  daily,  seven  weekly,  three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  three 
periodicals,  employing  nineiy-four  persona,  and  a  capital  of  34,500  dollars.  Total  capital  in  naanu- 
bctures,  215,350  dollars.  Eleven  academies  and  grammar  schools,  1 1 18  students,  thirtv-two  com- 
monschools,  1976  scholars.   The  registered  tonnage  in  1840  was36,135,  and  that  of  the  coasting 

•  We  shall  follow  in  oar  desoripUon  the  names  or  terms  used  by  the  people  and  writers  of  the 
United  States.  Corporate  towns  are  usually  called  cilUt  in  the  United  States,  although  places 
called  villages,  and  others  called  (M)rporate  towns,  are  often  more  populous.  Liverpool,  in  En^ 
land,  is,  in  a  higher  degree  than  many  ancient  cities,  a  corporate  town,  but  no  one  gives  it,  nor 
hundreds  of  great  corporate  towns  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  the  bombastic  term 
cUy;  though  the  term  itself  lias  nothing  objectionable  in  it,  excepting  its  Mtottatfotu  application 
in  the  United  States  and  British  America.  In  olden  times  Boston  was  called  a  toum.  In 
modern,  under  a  new  corporate  form,  a  city.  We  were  some  years  ago  charged  with  extreme  igno- 
rance by  some  American  (colonial)  paper,  for  saying  incidentally,  for  the  active  timber  trading 
"  city  oiE'  St.  John,"  New  Brunswick,  the  "  town  of  St.  John  which  city,  by  the  bye,  is  not  even 
the  capital  of  the  province.  The  Member  of  Parliament  wlio  would  say  CUy  of  Liverpool,  or  the 
Deputy  who  would  say  CituafHaWy  would  both  be  laughed  at,  probably  incur  nicknames  for  the 
remainder  oS  their  lives.  It  is  true  tliat  dnrters  in  America,  incorporate  some  places  as  iotmt, 
and  others  as  ddtt ;  but  we  can  trace  nothing  in  the  latter,  which  could  not,  with  eqnal  utilitf 
common  sense,  be  induded  in  the  fiinner. 
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trade  about  20,000  tooB.  Tbe  pribcipal  articles  of  export  are  lumber  and  fish*  with  beef,  butter, 
&c  Tbe  natural  bdlitiea  of  commuaication  wbich  Fortlaud  enjoys  Imve  been  increased  by  th« 
Oxford  canal,  wbich  extends  from  it  twenty  miles  to  Sebago  pond  i*  and,  by  a  lock  in  Songo  river, 
is  extended  into  Brady  and  Long  |>onds.  thirty  miles  mttner.  Tbe  trade  of  tbe  city  is  chiefly 
vtib  tbe  West  Indies  and  Europe,  and  its  coasting  trade  greatly,  though  not  altogether,  with 
fiosloo.  To  the  latter  tliere  is  a  railroad.  Portland  was  formerly  a  part  of  Falmouth,  and  ISO 
bouses,  constituting  two-thirds  of  the  village*  were  laid  in  ashes  by  the  British  in  October,  1775. 
It  was  inoorporated  with  its  present  name  in  1786,  and  received  a  ct^jr  charter  in  1892.— Q^- 
mlRetunUf  U.  S.  Got. 

Bklfast  ia  situated  at  the  head  of  Belfast  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penobscot  river,  thir^ 
Blilci  from  the  sea.  Incorporated  in  1 773.  A  small  river,  over  which  there  is  an  extensive 
brM^e,  flows  through  the  town.  Ttie  harbour  is  safe  and  spacious,  rarely  obstructed  by  ice,  and 
snffiaeot^  deep  for  vessels  of  tlie  laif  est  class.  It  is  engaged  in  tbe  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  in 
tbe  fisheries,  and  in  slitp-building.  Jt^principal  exports  are  lumber  and  fish.  Its  registered  tiuinage 
in  1840  was  36,216.  .As  the  river  above  die  town  freezea,  Belfast  cooceotrates  the  principal  winter 
trade  of  the,  Penobscot  river.  It  had,  in  1840,  forty-two  storesr  capital  II  0,000  dollan;  two 
fulling  mills,  four  tanneriea.  two  .grist,  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one  printing  office,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Capital  in  maou&ctures,  3-2,300  dallais.  One  academy,  forty  studaits,  twen^Mine 
schools,  1-217  scholars.  ..Popnlation-riaiO.  125&;  1820,2020;  1880,  8077;  1840,4186.— 
Official  Relurtu. 

Castinb.  situated  on  a  peDinsiil3,.oo  the  east  side  of  Penobicot  bay,  opposite  Belbst,  was  first 
settled  by  the  French  in  i6G7,  and  b^  the  Engliith  in  17G0.  It  has  a  spacious,  safe  harbour,  acces- 
sible at  aJI  seasons  of  the  year,  for  ships  of  the  largest  burthen.  It  might  easily  be  fortified,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  place  of  streogtli;  the  British  had  possession  of  it  in  the  revolutionary  and  late 
war.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  lumber,  and  sliipping  in  the  coasting  trade  and  tbe  fisheries. 
There  were,  1840,  in  the  town  twenty-seven  stores,  capital  97,400  dollars ;  10,200  dollars  in- 
vested in  llie  fisheries ;  two  tanneries,  and  one  grist  mill.  Capital  in  manu&cture^  14,050  dollan; 
■erea  schcwls,  406  scholars.   Population,  \         Official  Reiurnit  U.  S.  Gat. 

GABUMKn  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Kennebec  river.  Cobbeseointe  river  enters  the  Keo- 
nebee  near  the  town.  With  a  continued  succession  of  fidls,  it  affords  abundant  water  power. 
There  w^re,  in  1840.  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist  church,  a  bank,  and  a  l}-ceum,  tliirty-four 
stores,  capital  63,450  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  two  paper  fiictories,  one 
|»mting  office,  one  periodical,  one  weekly  newspaper,  six  tanneries,  one  pottery,  five  grist  mills, 
rixteen  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manulactures,  87,050  dollars.  One  academy,  seventy  students, 
twenty-one  schools,  2086  scholars.    Population,  504/3..— Official  "Retunut  U.  S.  Gaz. 

H&I.LOWELL  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Kennebec  river.  The  principal  streets  are  parallel 
with  tbe  river,  and  crossed  by  otliers  which  rise  from  tbe  river  to  tlie  height  of  200  feet.  The 
principal  trading  street  is  near  the  river,  and  contains  several  brick  stores  and  warehouses.  The 
nouses  are  well  built.  Vessels  of  150  tons,  and  drawing  nine  feet  of  water,  load  or  discliarge  at 
tbe  wbarfi.  Its  shipping  is  engaged  chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade.  Steamboats  ply  between  this 
place  and  Portland  and  Boston.    Granite  is  quarried  here,  and  extensively  exported.    It  is  of  a 


tanneries.  Capital  in  manufactures,  13,500  dollars.  One  academy,  thirty-six  students,  twenty- 
nine  schools,  950  scholars.   Population,  A^i.— Official  Relurm,  V.  S.  Gax. 

Machias,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  west  oraoch  of  Machias  river,  near  the  &IIs,  contains 
a  court  house,  ^1,  and  numerous  mills.  Vessels  of  250  tons  ascend  to  the  saw  mills,  and 
carry  away  the  drab  and  lumber.  It  bad,  in  1 840,  ten  stores,  capital  38,250  dollars ;  two  tanneries, 
two  grist  mills,  twenty-three  saw  mills.   Capital  in  manufactures,  1^939  dollars.  Eleven  schools, 

3828cholars.    Population,  1351.    Tonnage  of  the  district,  11,847  Official  Returtu,  U.  S.  Gat. 

NcwpoxT,  near  a  large  pond,  into  which  several  streams  empty,  and  the  outlet  of  whidi 
forms  the  source  of  Sebasticook  river,  had,  in  1840,  four  stores,  capital  4600  dollars  i  one  taonerjr, 
one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1 1,330  dollars.  Eight  schools,  471  sdiobus. 
Population,  1 ISS.— Official  Reiuriu,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Penobscot  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  Penobscot  river.  An  arm  of  its  bay  affords  faci- 
lities for  navigation.  A  large  pond  lies  partly  in  its  north-east  part.  It  exports  lumber.  Id> 
corporated  in  1617.  It  had,  iu  1840,  two  stores,  capital  1300  dollars;  three  gnsc  mills,  three  saw 
mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1980  dollars.  Thirteen  schools,  526  scholars.  Population,  1474. 
—Official  Return*,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Saco  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Saco  river,  along  which  there  is  rich  alluvial,  or  interval 
land.  This  village  is  situated  at  the  falls,  six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  forms 
a  cataract  of  forty-two  feet,  of  great  water  pow^.  The  village  contains  a  Congregational  church, 
a  bank,  an  academy,  numerous  miliar  moved  by  water  power,  many  handsome  dwellings,  and  has 

'  Small  lakes,  or  lagunes,  are  usually  called  ponds  In  the  United  States  and  in  Britisli  Ame^ 
rica.  Tbe  En^i^  reader  must  not  associate  any  Uiiog  so  mfan  as  a  iowprnd  or  vMpondt  witb 
Vk  Amenemt  pond. 
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considerable  navigation  and  trade,  particularly  in  lumber.  Just  below  the  &II3  there  is  a  large 
pool,  where  vesseb  take  in  their  cargoes.  Along  the  shore  there  is  a  fine  tieach,  four  miles  long, 
with  a  iKautiful  view  of  the  ocean,  and  is  resorted  to  for  a  pleasant  drive  in  warm  weather.  Tliere 
wer^  in  1840,  thirty-eiglit  stores,  capital  G8,050  dollars  ;  tliree  cotton  factories,  1 7,760  spinners  ; 
three  taonerin,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspi^rs,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  mannfactures,  1,020,932  dollars ;  five  academies,  216  stadents;  twenty-one  schools, 
600  scholars  ;  population,  4,406 ;  toonage,  in  1840,  3S59.— Official  KeAtnu,  U.  S.  Gas. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  York  Manuftcturing  Company,  atSaco,u  1,000,000  dollars.  Ttiey 
have  in  operation  three  mills,  one  of  which  is  21U  feet  in  length,  forty-five  in  width,  and  Ave  stories 
in  hdght,  iocltiding  the  basraient  and  attic.  The  other  two  are  145  feet  in  length,  and  the 
same  width  and  height  as  the  first  mentioned— containing,  in  the  whole,  17,800  spindles,  and  570 
looms. 

The  number  of  females  employed  during  the  last  year  was,  on  an  mwvngp  ....  800 

The  number  of  males   200 

Yards  of  clotli  made  per  week.  103,200 

Bales  of  cotton  used     „   100 

ToQs  Anthracite  coal  per  year   900 

Cords  of  wood  per  year    300 

Tons  potato  starch,  per  year    30 

or  more  tlian  1200  lb.  per  week. 
Gallons  oil  used  per  week    100 

T^ie  average  amount  of  the  wages  paid  is  8000  dollars  per  week,  or  about  150,000  dollars  per 
bnnum.  The  annual  cost  of  raw  cotton  at  the  present  prices  is  250,000  dollars.  The  boards  used 
in  making  boxes  for  packing  the  goods  amount  to  more  than  1000  feet  per  day. 

The  quantity  of  copperas  and  other  dyestiiffs,  constitute  the  crther  principal  outlay  for  raw 
materbls  used.  "Die  amount  of  tonnage  employed  for  frei^t  of  bales,  received  or  shipped,  is 
equal  to  about  100  tons  per  week. 

No  person,  male  or  female,  is  employed  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  very  few  under  six- 
teen, none  are  admitted  until  tliey  liave  been  properly  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
in  order  to  show  their  proficiency,  they  are,  in  ail  cases,  required  to  write  tlieir  names  before  going 
into  the  mills.  WriUng  schools  are  genenlly  kept  in  the  evming  for  the  improvement  of  those 
qrho  desire  it. 

It  is  a  general  regulation  of  the  company  that  those  in  their  employment,  or  living  in  their 
houses,  who  have  not  had  the  cow-pox,  should  be  vaccinated,  and  a  physician  is  employed  for  tliat 
purpose.  Ad  arrangement  is  also  made  vith  the  physicians  of  the  place,  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  to  attend,  in  case  of  sickness,  upon  all  females  in  their  employment,  without  chai^  to 
them  for  medical  advice  or  attendance. — Official  Retunu,  Hotton  Advertuerj  6jC.  ^e. 

Thom ASTON  is  situated  between  Penobscot  ba^  on  the  east,  and  St.  George's  river  011  the  west. 
It  contains  an  abundance  of  limestone,  and  lime  is  made  to  the  amount  of  300,000  casks  annually. 
Large  ships  come  up  tlie  St.  Oeoi^'s  river  to  Uiis  town,  twelve  miles  fh>m  the  ocean.  The  Maine 
state  prison  b  situated  on  the  l»nk  of  St  Geoi^'s  river,  on  which  is  found  a  blue  granite, 
which  the  prisoners  are  extensively  employed  in  aitting,  and  preparing  for  exportation.  The 
buildings,  which  are  spacious  and  commodious,  have  attached  to  them  ten  acres  of  gronnd. 
Maior-General  Henry  Knox,  of  the  revolutionary  army,  died  here  in  1807,  and  was  buried  in  tlie 
middle  of  a  thick  cedar  grove,  on  his  own  eround,  near  his  dwelling.  This  town  had,  in  1649, 
ninety  stores,  capital  131,400  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  1050  dollars;  two  fulHng  mills, 
one  pottery,  two  printing  oflices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three  grist  milb,  one  saw  mill.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  211,410  dollars;  one  college,  fifteen  students,  three  academies,  166  students, 
twenty-seven  schools,  2428  scholars.    Population,  6227. — Official  Retunu,  U.  S.  Gas. 

YoBK.—  On  the  sea  coast  the  surface  of  this  post  township  is  rocky  and  rough ;  the  soil  generally 
barren,  but  fertile  near  the  valley.  Watered  by  York  river,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  by  awide  mouth, 
nnd  Cape  Neddock  river.  Agamenticus  mount  lies  in  its  nortli-west  part,  a  noted  landmark  forsea- 
men,  the  summit  of  which  presents  an  extensive  prospect  Incorporated  in  1653.  The  village  on 
the  north  side  of  York  river  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  county.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  which 
admits  vesseb  of  250  tons,  and  is  re^ilarl^  laid  out,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  riglit  angles. 
It  has  some  shipping,  employed  chiefly  in  the  fisheries.  It  was  originallv  designed  for  a  tam 
city,  but  has  not  equalled  Uie  expectations  of  its  early  founders.  On  Cope  Neddodt,  a  rocky 
promontory,  is  a  light-house.  It  liad,  in  1840,  eleven  stores,  capital  7750  dollars;  two  fulUng 
mills,  one  tanneiT,  five  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufiictures,  3975  dollars;  866 
schotars  in  schools.    Population,  8111. — Official  Returru,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

BaiDOETON  is  situated  on  Long  Pond,  from  which  there  is  a  communication  by  boats  to  Port- 
land,  throue^  the  Oxford  and  Cumberland  canal.  The  place  is  well  situated  for  trade  with  the 
interior.  It  Itad,  in  1840,  nine  stores,  capital  1 1,800  dollars  ;  three  fulling  mills,  four  tanneries, 
one  i>otterf,  five  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufocturcs,  16,950  dollars.  One 
academy,  eighty  students,  a^teen  schools,  769  scholars.  Populatkm,  1967. '"Offidai  Xeturm, 
U.  S.  Gaz. 
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Cauis  U  situated  at  tlie  head  of  the  navigation  on  the  St.  Croix  or  Schoodic  river,  nearly 
opposite  to  St.  Andrews,  New  Bninswick.  It  has  an  upper  and  a  lower  village,  which  are 
mbout  two  miles  apart,  and  connected  by  a  railroad.  Tlie  falU  in  the  river  here  afford  abundant 
water  power.  Below  the  lower  falls  is  a  bridge,  which  crosses  to  the  British  side.  The  tide  here 
rises  twenty  feet,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  class  ascend  to  the  lower  village.  It  had.  in  1840, 
three  foreign  commercial  houses,  capital,  870,000  dollars  ;  thirty  stores,  capital,  81 ,005  dollars  ;  six 
lumber  yards,  capital,  71,000  dollars  i  one  grist  mill,  twenty  saw  mitb.  Capital  in  manufacturesi 
130,8-20  dollars.    Ten  schools,  1217  scholare.    Population,  29S4.~Official  Jtetunu,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Eabtpobt  is  situated  on  Moose  Island,  four  miles  long  ;  which,  with  several  smaller  islands 
in  Passamaquoddy  bay,  constitute  the  township.  A  bridge  on  the  north-west  connects  it  with 
Peny,  and  a  ferry  of  three  miles  witli  Lubec.  It  luu  a  capacious  doclt.  The  village  contained  in 
1840,  five  churches,  forty  stores,  a  garrison,  and  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  tiade  and  the  fisheries.  There  are  in  the  town  fortj^^iiue  stores,  capital, 
186,350  dollars ;  one  tannery.  Capital  in  manufiutures,  6900  dollars.  One  academy,  thirty 
students,  eleven  schools,  5G0  scholars.   Popiiladon,  2876.'~<^cia/  Retunu^  U.  S.  Gaz. 

FasEPOBT,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  h«ui  of  Casco  bay,  has  a  small  harbour,  with  some  coast- 
ing trade  and  ship  building.  There  were,  in  1840,  eleven  stores,  capital,  11,900  dollars:  one 
tannery,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  8100  dollars.  Eighteen  schools, 
806  scholars.    Population,  2662.— Q^Edo/  Seiunu,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

NoBBiDGKwocK  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennebec  river.  The  sur&ce  of  the  adjoining 
lands  is  moderately  hilly  ;  soil,  generally  fertile,  and  adapted  to  tlie  culture  of  prain.  The  village 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Kennebec  river,  across  which  there  is  a  bndge,  connecting  it 
with  a  village  on  the  south  side.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  a  Congregational  churcti,  and 
a  female  academy.  Its  trade  is  extensive  with  the  back  country.  There  were,  in  1840,  seven 
stores,  capital  18,500  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist 
mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  18,725  dollars.  One  academy,  twenty- 
five  students,  twen^  schools,  635  scholars.    Popuktion,  l6Gb.~0^eial  Betimu,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

PairrsBcma  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Kennebec,  on  a  pminsula,  between  the  Kennebeo 
river  on  the  east,  and  New  Meadow  bay  on  the  west,  with  the  Atlantic  on  the  south.  It  has 
several  vessels,  employed  chiefly  in  the  fislieries.  Ship  building  forms  a  considerable  business. 
It  had,  in  1840,  seven  bouses  in  trade,  capital  S690  dollars ;  one  grist  mill,  thirty  three  saw  milh. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  143,417  doUais.  Nine  schools,  654  scholars.  Population,  1657. — Official 
JtWimif ,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

PaospicT,  situated  on  the  west  side,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river,  was  incorporated 
in  1794.  It  had,  in  1840,  fifteen  stores,  capital  41,700  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mil],  two  tanneries, 
two  grist  mills,  twelve  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  95,350  dollars.  Twenty  schools,  1416 
scbokts.    Population  S*92.~Offidal  Returns. 

SiDNBT. — Kennebec  river  runs  on  its  east  border,  and  Snow's  pond  lies  on  its  west  border, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  several  other  large  ponds,  and  flows  nortli  through  WaterviUe  into 
Kennebec  river.  Incorporated  in  1792.  The  soil  is  fertile,  adapted  to  grain.  It  had,  in  1840, 
two  stores,  capital  1450  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries,  two  grbt  mills,  eight  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufiictiires,  36,898  dolhus.  Eigliteen  schools,  833  scbouus.  Population,  2190. — 
Offitial  Reimnu,  U.S.  Go*. 

TomnK.— The  Androsco^n  river  flows  on  its  eastern  border.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diver- 
nfied:  soil,  generally  fertile.  Incorporated  in  1786.  It  had,  in  1840,  ten  stores,  capital,  7A00 
dollars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital,  900  dollan ;  two  fulling  milk,  one  tannery,  five  grist  mills, 
eight  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  31,655  dollars:  one  academy,  eighty 
students,  seventeen  schoob,  1067  scholars.    Population,  2419.— Offiaat  lielunu,  U.  S-  Oax. 

Vassalbobocob.— Hie  outlets  of  two  lai^e  ponds,  on  its  eastern  border,  afiord  water  power. 
By  means  of  tlie  dam  across  the  Kennebec  river,  at  Augusta,  and  the  lock  at  that  place,  vessels  from 
tws  ocean  ascend  to  this  place.  Incorporated  in  1771.  It  had,  in  1840,  nine  stores,  capital,  9200 
dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  six  tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  seven  grist  mills, 
seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  51,335.  One  arademy,  100  studenbi,  twenty-two  schools, 
U64acbohus.    Population,  2952.— O^cio/ AefHrru.  U.  S.  Gat. 

Wiscassbt  has  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  safe  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  river,  suffi- 
cient for  vessels  of  the  lai^t  size,  and  seldom  obstructed  by  ice.  Its  shipping  are  engaged  in  the 
foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  in  the  tislieries.  Ship  building  is  a  leading  business.  The  township 
has  a  court-tiouse.  several  churches,  a  number  of  stores,  a  printing  office  issuing  a  weekly  new^ 
paper,  and  many  large  and  handsome  dwellines.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  of  the 
stale.  There  were,  m  1640.  five  commerdalTionses,  capital,  103,600  dollars ;  twentyK>ne  stores, 
capital  27300  dollan;  one  furnace,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill. 
Cuital  in  manufiutures,  71,150  dollars.  Eight  schools,  963  scholars.  Population,  2314.— 
aJMtetzffiu,  U.  S.  Gax. 

ScuBomoVGH. — Capital  in  manufactures,  in  1840, 4260  dollars ;  fourteen  schools,  854  scholars. 
PopulatKHi,  ini.r-qfficiat  Helunu. 

WATUfiLLE  is  situated  at  Teconic  falb  on  the  Kenndec,  which  are  eighteen  feet  in  lieight|«here 
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there  ia  a  bri<^  across  the  river.  It  contains  four  clmrches,  an  academy,  and  various  mills  and 
manufiKtories.  Tlie  Kennebec  is  navigable  to  tlits  place  from  Augusta,  for  boats  forty  tons. 
Emerson's  stream^  a  tributary  of  the  Kennebec,  tias  a  veir  high  iall,  and  afibrds  good  water 
power,  where  there  is  a  manufacturing  village.  Waterville  College,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Baptists  in  this  township,  was  fonnded  in  1820,  has  a  president,  and  live  professors  or  other 
instnictors^  145  alumni,  of  wliom  thirty  have  been  ministets  of  the  gospel,  sixty-five  stodoita, 
and  7000  volnmes  in  its  libraries.  It  hiu  two  edifices  containins  rooms  for  students,  a  diapeland 
a  commons  halL  There  were,  in  1810,  tliirty-nine  stores,  capital  139300  dollars ;  two  fiilUng 
mills,  one  coU^,  ninety-four  students,  two  academies,  362  students,  nineteen  schools,  1-274 
scholars.  Population,  2971.— Q^Ecis/ if«/urnr,  U.  S.Gaz. 

Bristol  is  situated  in  a  townsliip.  It  lies  east  of  the  Damariscotta  river,  and  soutli  upon 
the  Atlantic.  Pemaquid  river  supplies  it  with  water  power.  The  township  has  good  harbours, 
and  considerable  shipping,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade  and  tlie  fisheries.  The  first  settle- 
ment in  Maine  was  commenced  in  1625,  and  incorporated  in  1765.  It  bad,  in  1840,  seven  stores, 
capital,  4900  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  four  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw  milte ;  capital  in 
manubctures,  17,800  dollars ;  nineteen  schools,  1014  scholars.  Population,  SMfi. — (MaelAeiunu, 
U.  S.Gax. 

Brunswick  is  situated  on  tlie  south  side  of  tlie  Androscogipn  river,  at  the  lower  falls,  where 
there  is  abundant  water  power.  The  river  below  is  navigable  tor  boats  to  Bath.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  lumber  and  deab  comes  down  to  Androsoonin.  There  are  thirteen  saw  milk  aad  a  coU 
ton  fectoiy  at  this  place.   A  bridge  ccnnectt  It  witliT<^[nham. 

Bowdinn  collie,  a  wdi-«ndowed  Institution,  in  this  plac^  was  founded  in  1794.  It  has  n 
president  and  ten  professors  or  other  instructors,  649  aTumni,  165  ttndents,  and  about  20,000 
volnmes.  A  medial  sdiool  is  attached  to  die  institution,  with  four  profeosors  and  seventy  stu- 
dents. Its  philosophiad  appamtus,  and  its  cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history  are  highly 
spoken  of.  The  commencement  of  term  is  on  the  first  Wedn^day  in  September.  The  town 
had,  in  1840,  thirty  Mores,  capital  34,150  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  &ctory,  one  cotton 
factory,  4000  spinners,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  flouring  mill,  five  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw 
milts,  one  printing  office,  one  periodical  i  capital  in  manu&ctures,  220,825  dollars ;  two  acade> 
mies,  sixty-six  students,  thirty-two  scboc^,  1065  scholars.  Population,  4259. — Official  AcAtnu, 

S.  Gaz. 

West  Bbook,  throu^  which  the  river  Presumpscot  flows  from  west  to  east,  contains  the  mof 
nulacturing  village  of  Sacarappa,  and  another  called  Stroudwater.  which  has  some  vesseb  employed 
in  the  coasting-trade  and  the  fisheries.  The  Cumberland  and Oxfoixl  Canal  pasaesthrough  the  town- 
ship, in  whidi  there  were,  in  1840,  twenty-four  stores,  capital,  13,850  doUara  ;  two  fulling  mills, 
two  fmrnaces,  eight  tanneries,  ten  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw  mills ;  capital  in  manufacture^  236,460 
dollars ;  two  airademies,  eigh^  students,  fifteen  schools,  1439  schohia.  Population,  4116.^ — 
OffiiM  Returns,  U.  S.  Gat. 

Buxton  liad,  in  1840,  twelve  stores,  capital.  6650  ddlars ;  two  AiUIng  miUa,  At  tanneries,  otto 
pottery,  two  grist  mills,  twdve  saw  milk ;  capital  in  manufactures,  34,1 38  dollars  »  fifteen  adiools^ 
1371  scholars.  Population,  26B8.—C>^Ecu/ A«/urn/,  U.  S.  Gax. 

Ellsworth  is  a  township  watered  b^  the  Union  river,  with  soil  adapted  to  grain  and  to 
mzing.  Its  village  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Union  river,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  at 
the  head  of  tide  navigation,  and  to  which  lai^  vessels  ascend.  It  contains  a  court  house,  and 
other  county  buildings.  There  were,  in  18-10,  fifleen  stores,  capital,  4300  dollars;  five  grist  mills, 
nineteen  saw  mills  ;  capital  in  manufactures,  40O0  dollars ;  one  academy,  twelve  stndenti^  nineteen 
sdiools,  670  scholars.  FopiiUtion,  3263.— OjJEcta/  Betumit  U.  5.  Gax. 

Fbankport  is  a  township  with  fertile  and  commercial  advantages.  The  river  Penobscot  at 
this  place  remains  open  through  the  year.  The  principal  village  of  this  township  is  on  Marsh 
bay.  There  were  in  all,  in  1840,  thirty-six  stores,  capiul,  35,500  dollars ;  one  commercial  house, 
capital.  2000  dollars ;  eigliteen  lumber  yards,  capital  54,400  dollars ;  two  fulHng  mills,  three  tan- 
neriea,  five  grist  mills,  fiftera  saw  mills ;  capii^  in  manufiutnres,  70^95  dollars ;  twen^T-tbne 
sdiools,  953 scholars.  Population,  3603.— Q^cto/Jteftinu. 

GoBHAH,  first  setUedf  in  1786.  It  has  a  weU-mdowed  academy,  and  emtained,  in  1840,  one 
tannery,  one  powder  mill,  three  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills ;  capital  in  mannfactores,  1 8,930  dollars ; 
one  academy,  309  studmta,  tweuty-three  schools,  1160  scholars.  Population.  3001. — Qfftaal  Re- 
tvrm. 

BioDKOBD  town  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Saco  by  a  bridge.  It  extends  to  the  sea,  and 
has  a  revolving  light  off  the  mouth  of  the  Saco  river.  It  bad,  in  1840,  fiflem  stora^  capital,  7500 
dollars ;  one  furnace,  one  fulling  mill ,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two  grist  mills,  nine  saw  miUt ; 
capital  in  manufactures,  16,450  dollars  ;  Uiirteen  schools,  563  scholars.  Population,  3574. 

Bath. — This  town  hsd,  in  1840,  a  population  of  5741  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  die  Ken- 
nebec, twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  The  river  at  the  town  is  seldom  frozen  over.  Ship-building 
is  extensively  earned  on.  Registered  tonnage,  in  1840,  64,035.  It  has  also  an  active  coasting 
trade  by  sailing  vessels  and  steamboats.  It  bad,  in  1840.  three  churches,  two  banks,  seventy-five 
stores,  capital  233,300  dollars ;  two  furnaces,  two  tanneries,  fifteen  saw  mills ;  value  of  ships 
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buiU  that  year,  220.000  donais  s  one  printing  oflSce,  one  newspaper,  five  academies,  120  students, 
twenty  sdumls,  1010  flchoJan. 

Sooth  Berwick  is  situated  on  the  Saimon&ll  river.  In  1840  it  had  a  population  of  2314  in- 
habitants, one  fuUiDg  mill,  tliree  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  6912  spindles,  three  tan- 
neries, two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  sixteen  stores ;  capital  24,800  dollars  ;  capital  in  manufac- 
tures, 333,400  dollars,  one  academy,  seventy-three  students,  fourteen  schools,  87 1  scholars. 

BocKSPOBT  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  Penobsbot  river,  with  a  good  harbour.  In  1840  it  con- 
tuned  3015  inhabitants,  five  foreign  commercial  houses,  eighteen  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  two  tan- 
neries, three  grist  mills,  eight  oil  mills  ;  capital  in  manufactures,  15,700  dollars.    Exports  lumber. 

Cahoew,  on  the  Penobscot,  had,  in  1840,  a  population  of  3005  inhabitants,  eleven  stores  ; 
capital  in  manufactures,  105,600  dollars,  and  several  ahip-building  yards,  with  an  active  fishery 
and  coasting  trade- 

Kennkbl-nk  is  situated  near  tlie  entrance  of  tlie  river  of  the  same  name,  and  lias  a  good  har- 
bour, shipping,  coasting  trade,  and  fislierics.  In  1840,  population,  2323  inhabitants,  seventeen 
stores,  one  cotton  factory,  one  printing  oSice  and  newspaper,  one  grist  mill,  three  saw  mills,  &c. 

MiMOT,  on  the  Androscoggin,  liad,  in  1840,  a  population  of  3550  inhabitants,  fifteen  stores, 
two  fulling  mills,  and  one  furnace. 

NosTH  Takhooth,  situated  on  Casco  bay,  has  a  coasting  trade  and  fisheries.  It  contained, 
in  1840-,  a  population  of  2834  inhabitants,  four  churdies,  one  academy,  eighteen  schools,  fifteen 
stores,  two  fulUng  mills,  five  tanneries,  three  potteries,  three  grist  mills,  and  three  saw  mllb. 

Poland,  with  a  village  of  agricultural  Shakers,  is  a  township  on  the  Little  Androscoggin. 
Population,  3360. 

Tbae  are  several  smaller  towns  and  villages  in  Maine. 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  PORTS  OF  MAINE. 

The  navigation  of  the  ports  of  this  state  is  confined  nearly  altogether  to  British, 
colonial,  and  United  States'  shipping ;  the  former  chiefly  in  the  trade  between 
Uiis  state  and  the  British  colonies.  In  1S43  there  arrived  in  Portland  116  British 
Tessek,  chiefly  schooners,  and  all  with  cai^oes  of  gypsum,  for  manure,  and  some 
wood  Nora  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  They  returned  with  flour  and  some 
West  Int^  produce,  and  many  in  ballast.  The  tonnage  of  tiiose  vessels 
amounted  to  7312  tons,  crews  506.  Invoice  value  of  cargoes  imported,  only 
1683/.;  of  cargoes  exported,  1264/. 

Five  Hundred  and  eighty-one  British  vessels  arrived  from  Kova  Scotia  and  New 
Bmns^ck,  during  the  same  year,  within  the  customs  district  of  Passamaquoddy 
bay;  Maine }  tonnage,  33,509  tons  ;  crews,  2424.  Invoice  value  of  cargoes,  9726/. 
Caigoes  consisted  chiefly  of  gypsum,  some  timber,  grindstones,  and  cargoes  of 
coal ;  the  latter  from  Picton.  They  sailed  chiefly  in  ballast;  a  few  carried  to  the 
British  colonies,  flour;  and  some  wood  to  the  West  Indies.  Value  of  exports, 
9097/.  1 10  British  vessels  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  Maine,  witii  gypsum,  coal,  wood, 
and  some  Poblas  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Tonnage,  5182  tons; 
crem,  388.  Invoice  value  of  cargoes,  960/. ;  of  cai^oes  exported,  only  401/. 
10  British  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  Bath,  with  gypsum,  value  149/. ;  ton- 
nage, 663  tons,  crews,  38.  Three  arrived  at  the  port  of  Belfast,  one  only  loaded. 
Value  of  cargo,  gypsum,  16/. 

Tlie  coasting  trade,  the  fisheries,  and  carrying  timber  to  the  soutiiem  ports 
of  the  neighbouring  states ;  and  gypsum,  grindstones,  and  coal  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  constitute  the  chief  .carrying  trade  and  employment  of 
the  Teasela  belonging  to  tiie  state  of  Mune.  The  following  table  does  not  in- 
dode  the  shore  fisheries,  or  the  coasting  trade  of  the  state. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Gbos6  Rbturm  of  Britidi  and  Yamga  Trade,  at  the  prituapal  Ports  wi^n  die  Consulate 
of  Mune  and  New  Hampshire,  duxing  the  Year  ending  DecemberSlst,  1843. 
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n.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hahpshibe  is  boundnl  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada,  on  the  east  b;  Maine,  on  the 
soiitii-east  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Botith  by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west  by  Vermont,  and  by  the 

Connecticut  river.  It  extends  from  42  deg.  41  min.  to  45  deg.  11  min.  north  latitude,  and  from 
70  deg.  40  min.  to  72  deg.  *J8  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  160  miles  long,  and  from  20  to  90  broad. 
Area  9380  square  miles,  or  5,939,200  acres.  Tbe  population  in  1790  was  141,885:  ie  1800, 
138.858;  in  1810,  214,460;  in  1820,  244,161  ;  in  1830,  269,328  ;  in  1840.  284,574.  Of  these, 
130,004  were  free  white  males,  145,032  free  white  females,  24S  freecoloured  males,  290  free 
coloured  females.  Engaged  in  agriculture,  77,940;  in  commerce,  1379;  in  manufactures  and 
trades,  17,826  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  455  ;  navigating  lakes  and  rivers,  198  ;  learned  professions, 
XMO.^Offiaai  Reiwmt  to  Congrest  Jbr  1840. 

CoNCoBD  is  tlie  seat  of  government,  situated  on  the  Meitimac  river,  sixty-three  miles  north- 
north-west  from  Boston,  with  which  it  has  a  boat  communication,  by  means  of  the  river  and  the 
Middlesex  canal. 

The  state  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  whidi,  with  tlieit  pi^nlation  and  capitals,  were  in  1840 
as  follows  :— Rockingham,  45,77 1,  C.  Portsmou^  and  Exeter  i  Merrtmac,  30,353,  C.  Concord ; 
Ilillsboroug)^  43.494,  C.  Amhent;  Cheshire.  26.429,  C.  Keene;  Sullivan.  80,340,  C.  New- 
port;  Strafford,  23,166,  C.  Dover  and  Rochester ;  Belknap.  17,988  C.  Guildford ;  Carroll,  19,973, 
C.  Ossipee;  Grafton,  4S^31I,  C.  Haverhill  and  Plymouth;  Coos,  9849,  C.  Lancaster.  Hiese 
contain  about  323  townships.  — O^cio^  Retunu. 

New  Hampshire  extends  only  eighteen  miles  along  the  seacoast,  and  the  shore  is  generally  a 
sandy  beach,  bordered  in  front  by  salt  marshes,  and  indented  by  creeks  and  coves,  which  fomi 
harbours  for  small  craft.  There  are  only  two  heights  on  the  coast,  'Great  and  Little  Boar's  Heads, 
both  in  the  town  of  Hampton.   The  country,  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  gennally 
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level  or  xaodemtefy  ondulated.  Elevated  hills  and  vales  succeed ;  and  toward  the  northern  part 
the  country  becomes  raouutaiaous.  The  most  elevated  summits  are  the  highest  in  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  principal  chain  rises  between  the  Connecticut  and 
Merrimac  rivers,  and  passes  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Merrimac.  The  highest  points  are  Grand 
Monacbtock,  toward  tlie  soutli-vest  part  of  tlie  state,  3264  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  Sd- 
Bapee  moantain,  near  S  una  pee  lake ;  and,  farmer  north.  Moosehillock,  4636  feet  high ;  beyond 
whidi  the  White  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  6428  feet,  tlie  most  elevated  summit  being  de- 
iHHDinated  Honnt  WasliiDgtoa.  The  Gap  in  the  White  mountains,  called  the  Notch,  is  in 
■ome  places  not  more  than  twenty-two  feet  wide,  with  lofly  precipices  on  both  sides,  presenting 
wild  and  grand  scenery.  A  road  pasMS  through  this  Gap.  being  the  only  pass  over,  or  rather 
through,  the  mountains.  By  this  road  the  products  (tf  the  north  part  of  New  Hampdiire,  and  the 
DorthHeast  part  of  Vermont,  are  carried  to  Portland ;  and  so  importairt  is  this  communication 
OHisidered  by  Maine,  tiiat  its  iM^slatare  has  sometimes  made  gnnts  for  its  improvement.  One 
of  die  streams  of  the  Saoo  river  sows  tiirou^  the  Gap.— IT*.  S.  Gaz. 

The  elevated  lands  of  New  Hampshire  afford  grazing,  and  the  valleys  and  the  banks  and  plains 
of  the  rivers,  and  especially  the  alluvians  and  plains  of  the  Connecticut  are  fertile  and  remarkably 
productive.  In  tlie  uncultivated  part  of  the  state  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  ascertained  by  the 
various  kinds  of  timber  which  grow  upon  it.  Land  upon  which  white  oak  grows  is  hard  and 
stony  i  black  and  yellow  birch,  white  ash,  elmTand  alder,  grow  on  a  deep,  fertile,  and  moist  soil, 
on  which  grass  seeds  and  grain  may  be  sown  without  ploughing ;  red  oak  grows  best  on  heavy 
soils.  Agricahare  and  pasturage  liave  always  been  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  people  uf  New 
Hampshire.  Apples  and  pears  are  the  principal  fruits.  Each  tarm  lias  usually  an  orchard.  The 
pHndpal  producttons  are  grass,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  com ;  and  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  butter  and 
cheese,  are  produced  in  great  quantities.  According  to  the  censits  of  1840,  the  live  stock  con- 
snted  of  49,893  horses  and  mules,  275,562  neat  cattle,  617,390  sheep,  121,671  swine.  Value  of 
poiiltiy,  107,092  dollus.  The  agricultural  products  were,  422,124  bushels  of  wheat,  121,899 
basheb  of  barley,  l«a96,lU  boshds  of  oats,  308,148  bushels  of  rye,  105,103  bushels  of  buck- 
wheat, ],162;572  busheb  of  Indian  com,  2419.425  lbs.  of  hop^  6^06,606  bnshels  of  potatoes, 
496,107  tons  of  lay,  26|  tons  of  h«np  uid  t^x,  1,162,368  lbs.  of  maple  sugar.  The  products 
of  the  dairy  wm  1,638^3  dollars;  of  the  orchard,  239,973  dollars ;  of  lumber,  433,217  dtdlars; 
the  sheep  yielded  1,260,517  lbs.  of  wool. 

The  Merrimac  river  is  rendered  navigable  by  dams,  loc^  and  canals,  from  Concord  until  it 
meets  the  Middlesex  canal.  By  this  route  the  produce  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  con- 
veyed to  Boston.  From  the  western  part,  much  of  the  produce  is  carried  by  tlie  Connecticut 
river  to  Hartford.  From  the  upper  counties  the  produce  is  exported  to  be  soM  at  Portland. 
Pertaaonth  is  die  most  commercial  town  in  the  state.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
Inmber,  fish,  beef,  pork,  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  flax-seed,  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

The  diaiate  of  New  Hampshire  partakes  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  bot  tlie  air  is  gene- 
tally  salubrious.*  In  the  month  of  November  the  rivers  are  generally  frozen  over,  and  the  snow 
■Bually  lies  on  the  ground  until  April,  and  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  until  May. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  navigable  for  boats  to  the  dfteen  mile  fells,  near  Bath, 
£S0  miles  above  Hartfovd,  m  Connecticut;  the  Merrimac,  navigable  for  boats  to  Concord.  The 

*  btany  instances  of  longevity,  above  100  years  of  age,  are  recorded  in  this  state.  Among 
others,  was  Henry  LangstaS*,  who  had  been  eighty-four  years  in  New  Enj^land,  and  who  died  I8th 
of  July,  1705>'*above  100  years  of  age."  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fell.  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  of 
Dover,  says  in  his  journal,  that  he  was  "  a  liale,  strong,  hearty  man,  and  might  have  lived  many 
years  longer,  but  for  tlie  accident  which  occasioned  his  deatli." 

William  Periuos,  of  Newmarket,  who  died  in  17S2,  at  the  age  of  1 16,  was  a  native  of  tlie  West 
of  Ef^landL  Governor  Burnet,  when  on  his  way  to  New  Hampsliire,  visited  him,  and  examined 
him  dosely  concerning  events  (H  the  civil  war  in  England.  His  son  died  in  1757,aged87{  anda 
great  grandson  died  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  91. 

William  SceiT,  of  Londonderry,  died  ia  175^  i^ed  1 10.  He  was  nsofous  and  active  to  the 
close  of  life.  When  I04,  be  walked  from  Londonderry  to  Portsmonth,  turty-six  miles,  and  back 
usin  by  another  route  twenty4ve  miles  ferther,  "  in  order  to  see  how  nuray  children  his  grand- 
cfatldren's  grand-ehildroi  ha^  for  they  had  been  married  sevmd  years." — jBomIoh  Weekly  Po^ 
Bey,  March  6,  1749. 

Robert  Hetlio,  of  Wakefield,  who  died  5ch  February,  1787,  aged  115,  was  a  native  ofScotr 
iaad.  Jived  many  years  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  carried  on  Ae  business  of  a  baker,  and  was  noted 
as  a  pedestrian.  He  used  to  go  on  foot  to  Boston,  then  about  sixty  miles,  performing  the  distance 
nsoalhr  in  a  nngje  day,  where,  after  purchasing  his  flour,  and  putting  it  on  bmrd  a  coaster,  he 
would  walk  home  on  the  following  iof.  He  was  80  years  old  when  he  last  performed  this  feat. 
The  journey  was  thou^t,  in  those  days,  a  good  day's  work  for  a  horse. 

Jolui  Lovewell^  of  Dunstable,  lived  to  be  about  100  yean  of  age.   He  was  a  man  of  such 
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Saco,  the  ADdroBcag^n,  aad  the  PUcataqua,  rise  in,  and  run  through  part  of  this  state.  Tl>e 
other  rivers  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  AmmoDoosuc,  Sugar,  Ashuelot,  Contoocook,  Maragalla- 
way,  and  Nashua.  By  means  of  the  Piscataqua,  a  navigation  for  small  craft  is  opened  to  New- 
market, Durham,  and  Exeter. 

The  lakes  are  numerous ;  but  few  of  them  are  large.  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  near  the  centre  of 
ibe  state,  is  twenty-three  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  teu  broad ;  which,  with  Umbagog,  wliicb 
lies  partly  in  Maine,  Ossipee,  Sunapee,  Squam,  and  Newfound,  are  the  principal. 

The  harbour  of  Portsmouth  is  one  of  the  best  in  America.  It  has  forty  feet  depth  of  water 
at  k>w  tide,  and  is  easily  accessible  for  the  lai^t  ^ips.  The  principal  towns  are  Dover,  Concord, 
Portsmouth.  Nashua,  Keene,  Exeter,  Miuicbester,  Peterborougu,  Walpole,  Ckremont,  CUmanton, 
Meredith.  Hanover,  and  HaverliilL— S.  Gax. 

There  were  in  1840,  in  New  Hampshire,  eighteen  commercial,  and  ux  commission  houses  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,330,600  dollars ;  1075  retail  dry  goods  and  otlier  stores, 
employing  a  capital  of  2,602,423  dollars  ;  117  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with 
thirty-eight  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  54,120  dollars :  6-29  persons  emplojred 
io  the  lumber  trade,  wiUiacapital  of  29/)00  dollars;  999  persons  empl<^ed  in  the  fisheries,  with 
a  capital  of  59,680  dollars. 

There  were,  in  1840,  home-made,  or  goods  made  in  the  houses  of  families,  manufactured  to  the 
value  of 538,303  dollars.  There  were  sixty-aix  woollen  manu&ctories,  and  152  fulling  mills,  em- 
ploying  893  persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  795i764  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  740,345 
dollars  ;  filly-eieht cotton  manu&ctories,  with  195,1 73  spindles,  employing  6991  persons,  producing 
goods  to  the  value  of  4,142,804  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  5,5^^200  dolUrs  ;  fifteen  fur^ 
naces  produced  1320  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  two  forges  of  125  torn  of  bar  iron,  together  employing 
121  persons,  and  a  capital  of  98,200  dollars  ;  one  smel  ting-house,  employing  two  persons,  produced 
1000  lbs.  of  lead ;  thirteen  paper  manufactories  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  1^,600 
dollars;  and  otlier  paper  manufactories  to  the  value  of  1500  dollus,  the  whole  employing  111 
persons,  with  a  coital  of  104,300  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
190,520  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  9379  dollars,  t<^ether  empli^nE  2048  per- 
sons, and  a  capital  of  48,652  dollars ;  seventeen  persons  manufectured  tobacco  to  the  value  of 
10,500  doltais,  with  a  capital  of  2 100  dollars;  251  tannmes  employed  776  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
386,402  dollars ;  2131  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  tlie 
value  of  712,151  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  230,649  dollars ;  five  distilleries  produced 
51,244  gallons,  one  brewery  3000  ^ons,  together  employing  seven  peiBons,  and  a  capital  of 
15,908  dollars ;  three  glass  houses  employed  eighty^ve  persons,  producing  to  the  value  of 
47,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  44,000  dollars;  fourteen  potteries  employed  twenty-nine  persons, 
producing  19,100  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  6840  dollars ;  twenty  persons  manufactured  soap 
to  the  amount  of  10,900  lbs.,  and  tallow  candles  to  the  amount  of  28,845  lbs.,  and  spermaceti  or 
wax  candles  to  the  amount  of  50,000  lbs.,  witli  a  capital  of  13,550  dollars;  191  persons  pro- 
duced machinery  to  the  value  of  100,814  dollars ;  forty-seven  persons  produced  musical  instru- 
ments to  the  amount  of  26,750  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  14,050  dollars  ;  197  persons  manufactured 
hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount  of  124,460  dollars  j  fifty-five  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  amount  of  21,918  dollars;  236  persons  manu&ctured  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
amount  of 63,166  dollars  ;  450  persons  produced  carriages  and  wagons  to  the  amount  of  232,240 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  t»  114,762  dollars;  seven  powder  mills,  employing  eleven  persons, 
produced  185,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  58,000  dollars ;  mills  of  various  kinds 
employed  1296  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  758,260  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
1,149,193  dollars  i  ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  78,000  dollars;  the  manubcture  of  furni- 
ture employed  233  persons,  producing  articles  worth  105,827  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 

venerable  appearance,  that  the  Indians  regarded  him  with  reverence,  and  never  offered  to  molest 
him. 

Samuel  Wdcb,  of  Bow,  who  died  the  5th  of  April,  1823,  in  the  118th  vear  of  his  age.  vras 
bom  at  Kingston,  Ist  September,  1710,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  of  European  descent,  who  ever  died  in  tlie  state. 

The  oldest  female  in  New  Hampshire,  Hannah  Belknap,  died  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  107,  lack- 
ing one  month.  When  105,  siie  rode  from  Atkinson  to  Plaistow,  on  hoisdiack,  on  a  **  pillion,'* 
beliind  her  son,  Obadiah  Belknap.    Her  husband  died  at  the  age  of  95. 

Though  more  females  live  to  an  advanced  age  than  males,  yet  fewer  females  in  this  country 
have  attained  extreme  old  age  than  males.  Of  tlie  163  persons  who  have  lived  in  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  age  of  100  years  and  upwards.  101  were  females.  Of  tiiose.  one  was  nearly  107, 
three  were  106,  five  were  1 05,  four  were  104,  six  were  103,  nine  were  102,  twenty-four  were  10), 
and  the  remainder  100.  or  In  their  hundredth  year.  Of  the  males,  one  was  1 17,  <Hie  116,  one  115, 
one  1 12,  six  105,  four  103,  four  102,  eight  101,  and  the  remainder  100,  or  in  their  hundredth 
year. 
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59,984  doUars.  There  were  built  niaetv  brick  and  434  wood-houses,  emploving  935  persons, 
valued  at  470,716  dollars.  There  were  thirty-six  printing  offices,  twenty-two  binderies,  twenty- 
seven  weekly  newBpapers,  six  periodicals,  the  whole  employing  ^256  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
1 10350  dollars.  Tne  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manuractures  was  9,2^2,448  dollars. 
~(^cial  Beturtu. 

The  principal  institution  for  education  in  the  state,  is  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
founded  in  1770.  Tliere  i$  attached  to  it  a  medical  department.  Hie  Gilmanton  theol<^cal  semi- 
nary, at  Gilmanton,  was  founded  in  1 835.  In  tliese  insUtutions,  there  were  in  1 840, 433  students. 
There  were  in  the  state  68  academies,  with  5799  students ;  and  2127  common  and  primnnr  schools, 
Tttb  82,632  scholars.  In  the  state,  there  were  942  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Tbe  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
In  1836,  tbe  Congregationalists  had  159  churches,  142  ministers,  and  18,982  communicants  ;  tbe 
Baptists  liad  00  churches,  64  ordained  ministers,  and  6505  communicants.  Tlie  Free-will  Bap- 
tists had  100  congregations,  and  81  ministers.  Tbe  Methodists  had  75  ministers.  Besides  tliese, 
there  are  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Universalbts,  Episcopalians,  some  Roman  Catholics,  and  two 
societies  of  Shakers. 

Tbe  public  works  of  this  state  are  chiefly  those  for  the  improvement  of  the  Merrimac  river, 
by  dams,  locks,  and  short  canals.  Tliey  are.  Bow  fells,  three  miles  below  Concord,  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  long;  Hookset  TeJIs,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  ;  Amoskeag  falls,  one  mile ;  Union  foils,  nine 
miles ;  and  Sewell's  falls,  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Ttie  Eastern  railroad  extends  from  Massachusetts 
line  to  Portsmontli,  15}  miles ;  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  railroad,  from  Nasliti^  New  llampsliire, 
to  Lowell,  Massachusetts  incorporated  in  1836.  The  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  exten<u  from 
M»sadiusetts  line  to  Exeter,  fourteen  miles.* — U.  S.  Gas. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Moon,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  comOierce  and  resources  of  Ne\f  Hamp- 
Aire,  says,  **  That  this  state  has  but  one  seaport,  and  that  is  situated  in  the  south-easterly  comer 
of  the  state,  isolated  in  a  considerable  degree  from  a  larger  portion  of  the  natural  trade  of  the 
interior,  which  finds  its  way  down  the  valleys  of  the  Merrimac  to  Massachusetts,  or  of  the  Con- 
necdcnt  to  Hartford.  Neither  is  New  Hampshire,  by  nature,  an  agricultural  stale.  Tlie  elements 
of  her  early  prosperity  were  found  in  the  extensive  forests  of  timber  which  once  covered  the  state  ; 
and  after  those  disappeared,  in  the  unsurpassed  water-power  which  exists  in  every  county  of  the 
state.  Doctor  Franklin,  some  years  before  the  revolution,  remarked,  that  tiie  great  water-power 
possessed  by  this  then  colony,  must  in  the  end  form  the  source  of  its  prosperity.  Tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  Dover,  Nashua,  Newmarket,  Sic,  and  of  tlie  new 
manufacturing  town  at  Amoskeag,  which  is  growing  up  to  be  in  the  end  the  rival  of  its  eider 
^ter,  Lowell,  attest  the  wisdom  of  his  observation. 

"  IFkertver  manufacturei  sprine  up  into  fi^,  there  belter  marheh  are  created  far  thejuming  com- 
wwatifi  and  agriculture,  which  before  drooped,  revives,  and  its  beneficial  results  are  mumptied. 
The  fuurdy  soil  of  New  Hampdiire  has  been  improved  and  cultivated  by  as  industrious  a  com- 
munity, perhaps,  as  ever  lived,  until  the  products  of  that  state,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
allude^i  to,  have  risen  to  a  relative  amount  and  value  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  state. 
It  should  he  borne  in  mind  in  examining  the  results  of  the  products  in  the  accounts  of  1840,  here 
given,  that  the  whole  area  of  this  state  embraces  but  a  little  more  than  6,000,000  of  acres,  in- 
dnding  the  lakes  and  ponds,  and  those  vast  piles  of  mountains  which  have,  not  Inappropriately, 
pveo  it  tbe  name  of  the  granite  state. 

**  Returns  of  the  polls  and  rateable  estate  in  New  Hampshire  are  made  under  the  requisition 
of  the  state,  once  in  four  years,  for  the  purpose  of  equalising  the  proportion  of  taxes  among  the 
difierent  towns.  The  returns  made  to  the  legislature  tn  November,  1840,  exhibit  tbe  following 
a^gates  :— 

*  Travel&ig  m  the  Last  CWt/tuy.— TV  JSotton  Evening  Pott  of  April  6,  1761,  contaiiis  the 
fidlowing  paragraph,  giving  notice  of  the  great  improvements  which  had  been  made,  by  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  always  distinguished  our  ancestors,  in  the  mode  of  travelling  between  Portsmouth 
and  Boston : — 

*•  We  kam  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  that  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  from  that 

Slaee  to  tbb  town,  a  large  stage-chaise,  witli  two  good  horses,  well  equipped,  will  be  ready  by 
londay  week  next,  to  set  out  from  thence  to  tliis  place,  to  perform  once  a  week ;  to  lodge  at 
Ipswich  the  first  night ;  from  thence  through  Salem  and  Medford  to  Charlestown  ferry ;  to  tany 
at  Charlestown  till  Thursday  morning,  so  as  to  return  to  Portsmouth  the  next  day,  and  set  ont 
again  the  Mondw  following— that  it  will  be  contrived  to  cany  four  penora,  the  price  to  be 
la^  6d.  sterling.*' 

It  thos  upeaia,  that  a  week  was  occupied  by  this  fast  vehidtj  drawn  by  *'  two  good  horses," 
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Tbe  number  of  rateable  polb,  or  petBont  liaUe  to  be  taxed, 

and  eotitled  to  vote   57,145 

Estimated  value  of  real  estate,  taxable   54,685,026  dt^rt,* 

Number  of  horses,  four  years  old,  39,442    1,646.909 

„      two      „         3,591    100,122 

„  ozen^  44,492    1,581,602 

COTS,  87,913    848.951 

„         other  neat  stock*       69.228    1.003,815 

sheep,  517^36   1,049,836 

Talue  of  stock  in  trade   3,975,799) 

„         bank  stock  and  moni^    7,285,348  Sddlaii, 

other  stocks   164,865) 

Number  of  carriages   218.289 

The  growth  of  the  manufacturing  villages  may  be  seen  by  the  following  data.  In  1620,  the 
population  of  Dover  was  2871  ;  it  is  now  6458.  Dunstable  (now  Nashua)  then  numbered  a 
population  of  1142  ;  now  6054.  Somersworth,  in  1820,  had  641  inhabitants,  where  there  are 
now  8283 ;  Newmarket,  1089^  where  there  are  now  2746 ;  and  in  Manchester  (Amoskei^) 
where,  in  1880,  there  were  only  887  inhabitants,  there  are  now  8235.   In  ike  same  proportion 

the  pott^i^niain^ctvTei  hat  been  Jottered,  hat  the  value  of  aU  the  turrount&ug  comtrif  been  Uf 
created.  The  famier  hat  fimnd  a  better  market  Jor  lot  turplut  producHoni  and  better  pncet.  Sit 
landt  have  trebled  m  value,  and  he  hat  become  mdependent  and  toealihy  /ram  ihete  cautet.  He  find* 
a  ready  demand  for  any  tiling  he  may  have  to  sell,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  often  at  his  own 
doors.  The  enlightened  legislators  of  New  Hampshire  liave  foreseen  the  advantages  of  protecdng 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer,  as  identified  with  that  of  the  agriculturist ;  and  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  extend  all  proper  encouragement  to  that  branch  of  industry,  as  the  best  means  of 
ensuring  the  permanent  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

"  In  estimating  the  natural  resources  of  New  Hampshire,  its  deposits  of  iron  and  copper,  and 
immense  quantities  of  granite  suited  to  the  purposes  of  building,  claim  consideration.  A  geologi- 
cal survey,  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  is  now  in  progress,  conducted  by  one  of  the  most 
skilful  geologists  of  New  England.  His  examinations  have  already  brought  to  light  the  existence 
of  several  extensive  beds  of  iron,  and  a  valuable  one  of  limestone,  not  hittierto  known,  which  will 
prove  sources  of  great  profit  to  the  state.  Iron  exists  in  many  jHuts  of  the  state.  Tbe  ore  which 
has  hitherto  been  chiefly  worked  is  at  Franconia  and  Lisbon,  in  the  northeriy  part  of  the  stat^ 
and  is  considered  one  m  the  richest  in  the  United  States,  yielding  from  60  to  75  per  cent.  Ores 
of  copper  are  found  also  at  Franconia,  Warren.  Eaton,  and  other  places,  whidi  want  only  a 
judicious  investment  of  capital  and  labour  to  develo^e  their  treasures.  Tbe  zinc  ore  mines  of 
Warren,  in  this  state,  are  described  as  abundant  and  neb.  A  very  rich  mine  of  tin  ore  has  been 
discovered  by  the  state  geologist,  in  the  town  of  Jackson,  near  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountain^ 
whicli  promises  to  yield  from  30  to  60  per  cent  in  pure  worked  ore.  Thb  is  the  first  workiU>Ie 
tin  mine  that  Jias  been  discovered  in  the  United  States.  In  the  town  of  Eaton,  there  are  also 
extensive  deposits  of  ores  of  zinc  and  lead,  mixed  in  scune  of  the  strata  with  veins  of  silver,  wluch 
are  worth  being  wrought. 

"  Tlicre  is  no  state  which  possesses  greater  quantities  ofgranite  suited  to  the  purposes  of  archi- 
tecture, tlian  New  Hampsliire.f   At  various  points  on  the  very  margins^  or  near  the  banks  of  tlie 

*  Under  the  direct  tax  appnusals  made  by  authority  of  the  United  States  in  1798,  1813,  and 
1815,  tbe  valuation  of  real  estate  in  New  Hampshire  was  as  follows : — 

Value  of  lands,  houses,  &c.,  in  1798— 23,175,046-93  dollars ;  in  1813— 86,957,825  doUara  ; 
in  1615,  38,745,974  dollars. 

l^e  total  number  of  dweiring-houses  in  New  Hampshire  in  1796.  was  11,142. 

\  The  largest  stones  found  in  the  ruins  of  Balbec  measured  seventy-two  feet  lon^  by  eight 
feet  square.  A  visit  to  the  Quincy  Granite  Quarries  would  enlighten  some  upon  this  sutiject. 
I  have  a  few  days  ago  returned  from  a  ramble  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  called  upon  Mr. 
Willard,  architect,  of  Boston,  and  engineer  of  these  extensive  quarries,  which  belong  to  the 
Exchange  Company  of  New  York  ;  he  kindlv  showed  me  the  works — here  the  materials  for  the 
erection  of  the  exchan^  are  obtained  :  at  tfie  time  I  was  on  the  ^t,  Mr.  Willard  was  getting 
out  two  blocks  of  granite,  each  measuring  eighty-two  feet  long  by  eight  feet  square ;  the  same 
might  have  been  obtained  sixteen  feet  square  if  it  liad  been  necessaiy.  These  immense  blocks, 
with  the  apparatus  used,  thev  appear  to  handle  with  as  lanch  ease  as  a  stick  of  cord  wood.  Hie 
columns  for  the  new  custom-nouse  at  Boston  are  much  larger  than  those  above  mentioned.  Mr. 
Willard  pointed  out  a  spot  where  a  stone  of  600  tons  mif^t  be  got  widiout  any  difficulty.  The 
men  were  also  empU^ed  in  getting  out  an  entrance  for  a  burial^^nd  ia  TreMmt-MKCt,  ia  the 
EgypUan  i^le,  of  massive  blocks,  with  sonift  nwt  catving.— J^iUe  Le^er, 
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Memnac  and  Connecticat,  are  found  immeose  and  apparent];  exhaiutleas  ranges  of  this  stone. 
It  a  of  the  best  texture  and  cdour,  and  some  of  the  qaames  are  quite  free  from  those  oxydes  or 
other  mineral  properties,  irbich,  od  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  mar  the  beauty  of  much  of  the 
New  England  granite.    There  is  a  single  ledge  of  granite,  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  the 
quality  of  the  atone,  situated  in  Concoid,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  within  200  rods  of  tlie 
nierruoac,  which  is  navigable  hence  to  Boston  by  way  of  the  Middlesex  canal.   This  ledge  pre> 
lentB  a  surbce  of  massire  primitive  gnuitte,  of  more  than  4000  square  rods.   The  lifk  of  the  stone 
tt  very  perfect,  smooth,  and  regular,  and  splits  are  easily  made  to  the  depth  of  twelve  to  twenty 
&et.  and  of  almost  any  required  lengtli.    The  &ce  of  this  great  ledg^  which  parts  to  the  ■ontb' 
east,  rises  at  an  angle  of  about  forty>five  degrees  from  a  plane  of  the  borizoD»  to  the  height  of 
abcmt  3M  feet — and  the  entire  mass,  from  all  that  appears,  and  its  quality  has  been  tested  at  all 
poioia,  is  of  the  very  best  description  of  building-stone.   This  is  muitioned  merely  as  a  aamide 
of  the  buikting  material  which  abounds  in  New  Hampshire. 

"  Fmemeei. — This  state  has  no  public  debt,  and,  as  a  government,  lias  no  fixed  revenues.  It 
has  no  income  derived  from  any  railroad  or  canal,  or  any  corporation  whatever,  excepting  a  tax 
of  ooe4ialf  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock  of  banks,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools.  The  state  has  no  revenue  from  lands,  or  auctions,  or  duties  of  any  descrip- 
tion, if  we  may  except  a  small  fee  on  civil  commissions,  at)  of  which  goes  into  the  treasury,  after 
deducUng  the  salary  (500  dollars)  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  government  is  supported  by  a 
direct  tax  levied  upon  the  people,  generally  of  about  60,000  dollars  a  year,  which  covers  all  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  civil,  judicial,  and  miscellaneous.  There  are  few  states  in  the  union 
where  the  laws  are  more  promptly  and  fairly  administered,  or  where  there  is,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
^remment,  a  more  zealous  care  for  ihe  interests,  and  profound  regard  for  the  will  of  the  people* 
than  in  New  Hampshire." 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  early  trade  of  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  of  the  other  New  England 
states,  consisted  chiefly  in  catching,  curing,  and  exporting  fish,  chiefly  to  Spain  ; 
the  exporting  of  fan,  {mrchased  at  the  trucking  houses  posted  on  the  banks  of 
the  Merrimac  and  o^ier  rivers,  and  lastly  in  exporting  timber,  especially  masts, 
after  the  year  1660.  For  a  century  after  that  period,  Nev  Hampshire  supplied 
most  of  the  white  jHne  masts  for  the  navy.  Live  oak  and  other  kinds  of  oak, 
white  and  red  oak  staves,  hoops,  shingles,  and  clapboards,  manufactured  by  the 
frrmen  during  winter,  were  enhanged  for  manufactured  goods.  For  a  long  time, 
the  lazes  were  pud  for  in  wood  and  provisions,  the  prices  being  fixed  by  offitaal 
autiiority.  The  prices,  in  1680,  were  white  pine  merchantable  boards,  the  1000 
feet  White  oak  pine  staves,  3/.  the  thousand;  red  oak  hogshead  staves,  25s. 
the  thousand  ;  IncUan  com,  35.  per  bushel ;  wheat,  5s. ;  malt,  4«. ;  nlver  being 
then  valaed  at  6s.  Bd.  per  ounce. 

*n»e  quality  of  the  New  Hampshire  timber  is  extolled.  Mr.  J.  B.  Moon, 
in  a  recent  artide,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  on  the  commerce  and  resources 
of  New  Hampshire,  states : — 

"  Tbe  thnber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  frigate,  the  famous  '  Old  Ironsides,* 
wts  taken  from  the  woods  of  Allenstown,  on  the  border  of  tbe  Merrimac,  Bily  miles  from  the 
shipyard.  So  of  the  Independence,  74  ;  the  Ccmgress,  and  several  other  vessels  of  war.  Ships  of 
war  were  also  built  at  Portsmouth,  in  early  times,  viz. :  the  Faulkland,  of  54  guns,  in  1690 ;  the 
Bedford  galley,  32  guns,  in  1696  :  the  America,  of  40  guns,  in  1749  i  tbe  Baleigh,  32  guns,  in 
1776  :  the  Rawer,  18guns,io  1777;  and  a  ship  of  74  guns,  odled  the  America,  was  launched  at 
Portsmouth,  November  5^  1788,  md  presented  to  tlu  King  of  France,  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Ship-building  has  always  been  a  considerable  branch  of  business  at  Portsmoutli.  Prior  to 
the  rev<^utioD,  European  traders  came  Uiitlter  to  build  ships,  which  they  could  do  much  cheaper 
thao  at  home,  by  reason  of  the  large  profit  on  tlie  goods  which  they  brought  onC  with  them.  The 
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merduints  of  Portsmouth  also  built  numerous  ships,  of  200  and  300  tons,  for  the  West  India 
trade.  Most  of  tbese  were  freighted  with  lumber,  fish,  live-stock,  Sec,  and  having  proceeded  to  the 
islands,  thecai|oe8  were  exchanged  for  sugars,  which  were  taken  to  England  in  the  same  ships, 
and  there  sold  for  merchandise  for  the  colonies.  Other  vessels,  ladeo  with  spars  and  timber,  pro- 
ceeded directly  for  the  British  ports,  and  were  sold,  with  their  caraoes,  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  coasting  trade  to  the  southern  ports  was  an  exchange  of  West  India  producdons  for  com, 
rice,  flour,  and  naval  stores,  portions  of  which  were  re-exported  to  Newfoundjand  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

"  The  foreign  trade,  properly  so  considered,  of  New  Hampshire,  before  the  rerolntion,  was 
very  inconsiderable.  Two  or  three  vessels  in  a  year  would  go  to  the  free  ports  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  West  Indies,  with  cai^es  of  lumber,  lish-oil,  and  provisions,  and  bring  home  molasses  to 
be  distilled  in  the  on/^  distillery  in  New  Hampshire.  One  vessel  a  year,  perhaps,  would  go  to 
the  Azores,  or  the  Canaries,  with  pipe  staves,  fish,  and  provisions,  and  return  with  a  cargo  of  wine, 
the  balance  of  which  was  paid  in  cash  or  bills  ;  and  sometimes  a  ship,  which  had  been  to  England, 
would  get  a  freight  to  Lisbon,  or  Cadiz,  and  return  laden  with  ^t  and  frnit.  The  foreign 
entrances  and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Portsmouth,  for  the  nine  years  preceding  177%  were  as 
follows : — 
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"  During  the  period  of  the  war,  not  only  this  branch  of  trade,  but  the  domestic  and  lumber 
trade,  were  suspended;  and  the  people  were  thrown  back  upon  the  resources  of  agriculture. 
And  it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  a  fact  illustrating  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of  the 
people,  that  they  not  only  produced  sufficient  to  sustun  th^nselves  in  a  period  of  war,  under  all 
the  Durdens  it  imposed,  but  exported  large  quantities  of  corn  i  while,  before  the  revolution,  consi- 
derable quantities  were  imported  for  necessary  consumption. 

CtHn  BxpttrMl  &OBi  PortUDOntta. 
Yean.  Buhsls. 

1776  2510 

1777   1915 

1778  5306 


Com  Inporwd  Into  FartMWKth. 
Toar*.  Btuheli. 

1765   6,498 

1769   4,097 

1770   16,587 

1772   4^96 
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1780  6711 

1781  fifiSr 


"  There  are  records  existing  which  go  to  show  that  in  addition  to  the  exports  above-mmtioned, 
nearly  lialf  as  much  more  was  smuggled  from  New  Hampshire  during  the  revolution,  chiefly  into 
Nova  Scotia — the  country  which,  according  to  Lord  Sheffield's  calculation,  was  to  supply  the  West 
Indies  with  provisions! 

"  As  early  as  1668,  the  govemmeot  of  Massachusetts  (which  then  included  New  Hampshire,) 
passed  an  order,  reserving  for  public  use  all  white  pine  trees  measuring  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter  at  three  feet  from  the  crouod.  In  the  reign  of  William  IIL,  a  surveyor  of  the  woods 
was  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  and  an  order  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Bellemont  to  cause  acts  to  be 
passed  for  the  presovation  of  white  pine  trees  in  New  Hampshire,  Maasachusetts,  and  New  York. 
Under  Queen  Anne,  the  people  were  forbidden  to  cut  any  such  trees  without  leave  of  the  sur^ 
veyor,  who  was  ordered  to  mark  all  such  as  were  fit  for  Uie  use  of  the  navy,  and  keep  a  register  of 
them.  A  perpetual  struck  was  kept  up  between  the  people  and  the  rarveyors ;  fines  were  ex- 
acted; mast  trees  were  purposely  destroyed;  and  the  Subject  was  perpetually  dwdt  upon  by  tihe 
royal  governors  in  their  despatches  home. 

"  In  the  province  of  New  Hampshire,  were  great  numbers  of  pitch  pine  trees,  unfit  for  masis, 
but  capable  of  yielding  tar  and  turpentine.  A  company  of  mercliaots  of  Portsmouth,  in  1718, 
undertook  to  monopolise  the  manufacture,  and  they  employed  a  great  many  labourers  ;  but  after 
many  thousand  trees  had  been  prepared  for  use,  such  was  the  hatred  of  monopoly  among  the 
backwoodsmen,  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  trees  were  secretly  destroyed  by  unknown  bands.  A 
law  was  then  passed  making  tar  at  SOs.  per  barrel,  receivable  in  payment  of  public  taxes,  which 
encouraged  the  manufacture  for  a  time.  But  another  law  being  soon  afterwards  passed  laying  a 
penalty  on  the  injuring  of  trees  for  drawing  turpentine,  only  provoked  a  wanton  spirit  of  resist- 
ance ;  the  trees  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  manufacture,  which  for  a  time  was  a  source  of  conu- 
derable  profit  to  the  colony,  was  soon  afterwards  discontinued  altogetlier. 

**  In  die  answers  to  tiie  nueries  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Pluitations,  prepared  in  1730,  the 
followtng  account  of  the  trade,  &c.,  of  New  Hampsliire  is  given. 
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*  iiu.  4.  Hie  trade  of  the  province  is  lumber  and  fish.  Tlie  number  of  shipping  belonging 
to  the  province  are  five,  consisting  of  about  500  tons ;  and  there  are  lUwut  300  or  400  tons  of 
other  shipping  that  trade  here  (annually)  not  belonging  to  die  province.  The  sea&ring  men  are 
about  forty.    The  trade  is  much  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  some  years  past. 

"  5.  The  province  makes  use  of  all  sons  of  British  manufactures,  amounting  to  about  5000/. 
sterling,  annually,  in  value,  which  are  had  principally  from  Boston. 

"  6.  The  trade  of  this  province  to  other  plantations,  is  to  the  Carribbee  islands,  whither  we 
send  lumber  and  fish,  and  receive  for  it  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  and  cotton  ;  and  as  to  the  trade 
from  hence  to  Europe,  it  is  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  from  whence  our  vessels  bring  home  salt. 

**  The  natural  produce  of  the  country  is  timber  (of  various  kinds,  viz.,  principally  oak,  pine, 
faemlock,  ash,  beedi,  and  birch)  and  fish,  and  they  are  the  only  commodities  of  the  place.  The  tim- 
ber is  generally  manufactured  into  beams,  planks,  knees,  boanL,  clapboards,  shingles,  and  staves,  and 
sometimes  into  house  frames ;  and  the  value  of  those  commodities  annually  exported  from  hence 
to  Europe  and  the  West  India  islands,  is  about  1000/1  sterling.  Bendes  vrliat  is  above-mentioned, 
the  coasting  sloops  from  Boston,  carry  from  hence  thither,  in  fish  and  timber,  about  5000/.  per 
annum. 

"  At  this  period  (17S0^  the  population  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  was  about  10,000  ; 
and  a  large  portion  of  their  trade  then  passed  through  Massachusetts,  as  has  been  the  case  down 
to  the  present  day. 

**lt  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  statistics 
of  the  New  EngtaQd  colonies  prior  to  the  revohition.  No  general  account  was  kept  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  produce,  or  of  the  state  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  People  were 
thinly  scattered  over  a  wide  space  of  country,  and  mainly  occupied  in  subduing  the  forests  and 
procuring  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  custom-house  records  were  rarely  if  ever  published,  and 
many  of  them  were  lost.  The  returns  published  in  London,  in  some  respects  imperfect,  present 
the  only  view  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  New  England  wbidi  can  be  founcl  prior  to  1750. 
These  returns  do  not  designate  the  commerce  of  the  separate  colonies,  all  the  New  England  set* 
tlements  being  included  in  one  genend  return.  Hie  proportion,  however,  which  New  Hampshire 
bore,  prior  to  the  revolution,  in  the  commerce  of  the  country,  was  greater  than  it  has  been  at 
any  subsequent  perrad,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  periods  of  the  non-intercourse,  embargo,  and 


war." 


Vai^xte  of  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  New  England  Colonies  at  different  periods. 


TBARS. 

Export*. 

Import*. 

tS 

Vi.HM 

68,408 

Sl.DM 

83,517 

96,600 

i».S79 

41,486 

01,916 

31,  fit 

106,338 

49,306 

188,760 

fi4,7ll 

308,106 

7MB9 

iri,nBl 

YEARS. 


17S0 

im. 

1 771, 
1778 
1773 
1774 

im 

ITTS 


Exports. 


48,4SS 
37,80t 
190,381 
190,369 
124,6M 
1IS,34S 
11«>8S 
76* 


Impart*. 


£ 

343,696 
599,047 
1,430,110 
8S4,S30 
637,039 
963.470 
71,0>5 


After  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  commerce  of  New  Hampshire  gradually  increased 
aotil  the  period  when  the  acts  of  non-intercourse,  embargo,  and  other  steps  preceding  the  war  of 
161S,  took  place.  During  the  war  a  la^  number  of  vessels  were  laid  up,  some  werelost,  others 
9tik\  or  broken  up,  and  u«r  registers  surrendered.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  tonnage  of 
iSait  port  again  went  up  to  its  former  amount ;  the  fishing  business  vraa  resumed,  and  the  carryine 
snd  coistinc  trade  increased.  For  a  few  years  past  the  navigation  of  Portsmouth  has  ioereue^ 
and  the  trade  coastwise  and  to  Europe  has  nearly  doubled. 

The  Americu  tonnage  employed  in  the  fisheries  is  almost  exclusively  owned  in  New  England, 
and  principally  in  Massaoiusetts ;  the  proportion  held  by  that  state,  in  a  series  of  twenty  years, 
having  been  rather  more  than  four  to  one,  as  compared  to  the  whole  population ;  but  the  propor^ 
tkm  M  tonnage  employed  in  these  pursuits,  held  oy  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth,  the  only  port  in 
New  Hunpduie,  wneo  compared  with  tliat  of  Boston,  the  principal  mart  of  Massachusetts,  is 
rerr  nearly  ec|ual ;  that  for  Portsmouth  being  about  four  12-95  tons  to  each  inhabitant,  and  tiiat 
of  Boston  being  only  about  four  58-95. 

For  some  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  mackerel  fishery,  and  also  to  the 
wfaale  fisbeiy,  by  a  company  formed  for  that  purpose.  The  quantity  of  dried  and  smoked  fish 
produced  in  1839,  was  ^257  quintals  :  and  of  whale  and  other  fish  oils,  45,234  gallons. 

Ship  bntJdiDg,  thou^  less  extennvely  pursued  than  in  some  former  years,  is  carried  on  to  some 
ettent  at  Portsmou^  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number,  class,  and  tonnage,  of  those  built 
vitlun  the  hsC  lew  yean. 
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TEARS. 


1829. 
IS30. 
1838. 
1834. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 


Sbipa. 


BrigB. 


SohCflMII. 


IVittlNiiaber.  Total  Toaugv* 


14 

8 

9 

T 
4 
9 
7 


1,690  94 
1,117  9« 
a,0t3  17 
t,e»6  7B 
X730  B8 
1.800  «fi 
8,988  18 
3,780  51 


The  value  of  the  ships  and  vessels  built  in  1839,  is  estimated  at  78,000  dollan. 


FoKBiON  CommerM  ot  New  Hampshire,  from  1791  to  1838. 


Y  B  A  H  s. 


17»t 

nos 

1788 
1794 
1795 
1798 
17iir 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
180S 
1803 
IBDt 
1885 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1611 
IBta 
1813 
1SI4 
1819 
1816 
1B17 

ms 

1819 
1820 
1831 
1823 
1833 
1834 
1828 
1826 
18S7 
1838 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1839 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1830 
1840 
1S41 
1B4S 
1843 


BXPOBT8. 

i/unc0  OB  rv^ 

IMPORTS. 

IImwJiaiis^h 

DooMlic. 

VbralgB. 

TOTAL. 

Bzp«tfei. 

dollar*. 

dollan. 

wHian. 

142,859 

"  "• 

.• .. 

181,413 

•■  ■  ■ 

43,409 

36S 

*'  *■ 

61  759 

183 

.. .. 

133,860 

*• 

41  OA'* 

.... 

339.427 

a.  «. 

378.161 
275,840 

■•  •* 
.... 

OOfOI  1 

BfiN 

381,433 

*• 

1|U  AilA 

9  fllS 

..  *. 

>. 

361,789 

II 

..  ■• 

431,838 

336,099 

.... 

■ 

IM  OflS 

443,327 

91,003 

.... 

30^17 

453,394 

262,697 

716,001 

.• 

389.a05 

2Ift,Bl3 

008.408 

•  .  .* 

I70,7«9 

411,879 

383,884 

■  •  .a 

363,950 

314,073 

660,022 

•• 

dn  **** 

132,294 

2.765 

901,063 

85,933 

•■■ 

■  PL  OA9 

325,623 

9,037 

a.  «■ 

313  05t 

ft  ftOT 

192,373 

9,139 

203,401 

48,383 

l^BSZ 

39,996 

30,096 

1.148 

37,118 
101,203 

269 

37.387 

130,514 

368 

8,579 

109,783 

88,641 

8,469 

110,480 

30.807 

140,393 

73,B7« 

7.740 

170,999 

36.835 

197,424 

84,800 

7,660 

1 14,333 

16,415 

130,643 

103,031 

7,168 
3,731 

152.847 

9,073 

157.019 

94,190 

333,083 

17,718 

340,800 
360,765 

108,999 

8,094 

180,129 

80,636 

850,031 

84.480 

10,146 

188,883 
183,948 

10,817 

190,699 

330,053 

149,363 
133,371 

4,713 

54,760 

237,705 

571,770 

11,086 

178,588 

6,975 

185,883 

349,313 

104,131 

7,943 

■81,840 

18,840 

198,680 

331,244 

138,914 

18,371 

150,683 

16,303 

167,073 

348.609 

140,774 

14.483 

133.080 

21,818 

177.398 

303,211 

117,039 

13,000 
10.878 

113,047 
98,304 

8,486 

134,433 

999,849 

134,483 

7.476 

103,740 

179,889 

113,091 

13,916 

03,409 

2.689 

86,184 

130,128 

57,579 

0,003 

109,436 
115,383 

1.766 

111,223 

140,303 

61,107 
48,309 

899 

113,583 

115,171 

5,380 

145,3» 

9.903 

195AS8 

167,754 

69,493 

1.824 

79.6S6 

1.914 

80,870 

118.693 

37.881 

534 

rs,076 

6,605 

81,681 
13,390 

7I.SI4 

37,846 

18,025 

098 

13,019 

SOS 

64,354 

143 

30,000 

8,ail 

34,641 

81v834 

36,103 

18,567 

74,670 

169.085 

74,914 

7,830 

81,944 

31,407 

30,76 1 

318 

30,079 

114.647 

10,311 

87 

10,348 

78,701 

28,419 

138 

38,347 

60,481 
8.389 

44,0fiS 

119 

44,774 

H«giatcMA 


18.400  0» 

ll>773  80 

13,531  S3 

13,989  39 

13,463  46 

16,679  46 

15,970  80 

18,389  4* 

19,878  14 

U,I20  IS 

18,379  18 

t8J09  89 

18^18  89 

18,167  3ft 

19,719  88 

30,608  29 

32J67  84 

30,101  8L 

33,010  4Z 

34,534  08 

3(U»68  83 

10,693  89 

17.630  SB 
16,786  S3 
19,989  48 
34,989  48 
17,379  79 
16,784  6» 

18.631  88 
17,384  81 
17,467  48 
17,110  80 
16,790  SS. 
17389  SS 
16,184  44 
30,183  M 


19,713  93 

18,461  S9 

9,738  88 

8,790  M 

H,4S»  89 

13,444  84 

14,787  78 

14,099  SS 

13,398  68 

10.064  0ft 

16^  11 


U3U  «l 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  NEW  HAHP8HIRB. 

CoKCORD  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimac  river,  in  43  deg.  13  min.  29  sec.  north  lad- 
tude,  71  deg.  39  min.  west  longitude,  G5  miles  north-nor^-west  of  Boston.  Massachusetts,  146 
south-west  of  Augusta,  Maine,  97  soutli-east  of  Montpellier,  Vermont,  153  north-CBSt  of  Albany,. 
New  York,  481  from  Washington,  Thereare  two  bridges  across  the  MMrimac.  llie  viUage^coo- 
toining  SOO  houses,  is  on  tlie  west  side  ctf  the  riTer.  and  extends  nearly  two  miles  between  the- 
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Vitidns.    Hiere  are  also  two  other  small  villages  in  tbe  townsliip.    Through  Concord  river, 
is  made  navigable  for  boats,  by  dams,  locks,  and  canals,  and  tlie  Middlesex  canal,  and  a 
tailroad  rec«Dt1y  finished, a  communication  is  formed  with  Boston,  where  its  trade  centres.  There 
uv  five  churclies,  and  a  court-house,  gaol,  &c.  The  state  house  is  built  of  hewn  granite.    It  is  126 
feet  hy  49,  witb  a  projection  in  the  centre  of  four  feet  on  each  front ;  it  cost  80,000  dollars.  The 
tUte  prison  is  a  solid  structure  of  granite,  70  feet  by  36,  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall.  The 
bUsiD  the  Memmac,  and  tbe  locks  at  this  place,  afiord  great  water  power.    There  were  in  1 84U 
tlur^-«]t  stores,  capital  149,900  dollars;  hardware  and  cutlery  produced,  value  40,810  dollars  ; 
one  raning  mill,  one  woolleo  &ctory,  capital  12.000  dollars ;  three  tanneries,  capital  5000  dollars  ; 
two  potteries,  four  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw  mills,  one  paper  factory,  ten  printing  offices,  five  binderies, 
ni  weekly  newspapera,  one  periodical,  capital  48,950  dollars.   Capital  in  manufactures,  197,000 
df^his.  Oneacademy,  ISOstudents,  twenty-eight  schools,  1180  scholars.  Population,  4697. 

Dovn  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Piscalaqua  river,  in  43  deg.  1 3  min.  north  latitude,  70 
d«g.  54  min.  west  lonsitude,  12  miles  north-west-by-nortb  of  Portsmouth,  39  east  of  Concord,  50 
aoutb-west  of  Portland,  60  north  of  Boston,  495  from  Washington.  Population,  1820,  2871  ;  1830, 
5449 ;  1840,  6458.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cocheco  and  Black  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Piscala- 
qua. It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  the  tirst  settlement  having  been  made  in  1623,  on  a 
beautiful  peninsula,  between  the  Black  and  Piscataqua  rivers,  for  the  purposes  of  fishing.  The 
pretty  village  of  Dover  U  built  around  the  lower  falls  of  Cocheco,  where  the  water  descends  sud- 
denly 32^  feet,  affording  abundant  water  power,  and  the  river  never  rises  so  as  to  endanger  the 
mills  on  iL  These  &lTs  are  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  twelve  miles  from  the  ocean,  admitting 
mdinaiy  river  craft  up  to  the  mills,  and  larger  vessels  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  town  has  a 
court  bouse,  gaol,  a  bank,  several  churches,  and  several  manufactures,  and  owns  shipping  and  small 
craft.  It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  state.  There  were,  in  1840,  sixty  stores, 
espial  348,581  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factoiy,  capital  20,000  dollars;  four  cotton 
ftetories,  28,666  spindles,  one  dyeing  and  printing  est^ltsbmeut,  with  a  capital  of  1,0:6,000 
doUan;  three  furnaces,  two  tanneries,  one  distilleiy,  capital  10,888  dollars;  four  grist  mills, 
diree  saw  mills,  three  printing  oflSces,  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical.  Total  ca- 
pital in  manufactures,  1,166,644  dollars.  Three  academies,  ninety-eight  students,  twenty-seven 
schoob,  1193BchoIara.— Oj^cio/  Retumtt  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Hahovee  is  situated  on  the  Connecticut  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  connecting  it  with  Nor- 
wich, TennonL  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diversiRed,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Moose  mountain,  an 
elevated  ridge,  crosses  the  east  piut  of  the  town  from  north  to  south.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  plain,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  river,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  neat  buildings, 
mostly  ranged  round  a  square  of  about  twelve  acres.  It  contains  a  Congregational  church,  several 
atores,and  tbe  buildings  of  Dartmouth  College,  an  old  and  highly  respectable  institution.  It  was 
IbuDded  in  1770,  and  contains,  including  the  Medical  Institution,  a  president,  fifteen  professors  or 
odier  iostructotB.  has  had  2052  alumni,  has  340  students,  and  16,500  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The 
commencetnent  is  on  tbe  last  Thursday  in  July.  The  Medical  Institution  was  instituted  in  1797, 
when  there  were  but  three  others  existinz  in  the  United  Sutes,  has  six  professors,  seventy-two 
sindeDts,  and  has  had  577  graduates.  The  annual  course  of  lectures  commences  on  the  first  or 
•eerad  TbuRMlay  in  August.  There  are  three  buildings  of  the  institution  :  the  centre  or  principal 
ooe  of  wood,  150  feet  1^  50,  for  under-graduates :  a  medical  building,  75  feet  by  31,  north  of  it, 
and  a  chapel,  ficc,  a  corresponding  building,  south.  There  are  in  the  town  ten  stores,  coital 
90,200  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  fulling  mill,  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills,  two  printing  offices, 
ooe  weekly  newspaper,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  28,650  dollars.  One  college, 
404  students,  sixteen  schools,  512  scholars.    Population,  2613.— Officiat  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Hatkbhill  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  river.  Incorporated  in  I7C4. 
Watered  by  Hazen'sand  OUverian  brooks,  which  flow  into  the  Connecticut  river.  The  principal 
▼in^e,  called  Haverhill  Comer,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  OHveriao  brook,  near 
its  emnmce  into  the  Connecticut  river.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  banking  house,  an  aca- 
denijr,  a  Ccmgregational  church,  a  printing  office,  and  about  sixty  dwellings,  many  of  them  band- 
some.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town  six  stores,  capital  2900  dollars;  two  tanneries, one 
printing  office,  one  weekly  paper,  four  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  40,075 
Adkm.    Nine  schools,  532  scholars.    Popukitton,  2784.  —O0aal  Return*,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Makchxstxk. — Merrimac  river  runs  on  its  west  border,  and  affords  an  extensive  water  power. 
Massabesic  pond,  a  Large  body  of  water,  lies  on  its  cast  border.  The  canal  around  Amoskcag  falls, 
in  the  Memmac,  b  in  this  town.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  fertile  on  the  river.  Incorpo- 
fated  ID  1751.  A  flourishing  manufacturing  village  is  rising  up  at  the  falls.  There  were,  in  1640, 
in  Cfae  town,  thirty-one  stores,  capital  66,945  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  18,000  dollars  ; 
one  fiiHiog  roi/l,  one  woollen  factory,  one  brewery,  two  printing  offices,  three  weekly  newspapers, 
toar  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  569,512  dollars.  Eight  schools,  950 
sdiohfs.    Population,  3235.— Q^cia/  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

JUkacPiTH. — Winnipiseogee  lute  bounds  it  on  the  east,  and  in  the  north  part  Is  a  large  pond  con- 
faceted  with  it,  two  miles  kmg  and  one  wide.   Great  bay  projects  into  its  south  part.   Over  the 
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outlet  of  Winnipiseogce  lake  is  a  bridge.  Here  ia  a  neat  village,  which  contains  a  court  house,  atf 
academy,  a  Congre^tional  church,  a  bank,  several  mitts  and  mantifactorips,  and  about  fifty  dwell- 
ing.  The  township  had,  in  1840,  twenty  stores,  capital  49,200  dollars ;  tliree  tanneries,  one 

f rut  milt,  three  saw  mills,  twenty  schools,  787  scholars.  Population,  3361. — OJidal  Return*, 
T.  S.  Gas. 

Nashita  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  Merrimac  river.  It  is  level  on  the  east  and  uneven 
on  the  west.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Watered  by  tlie  Nashua  river.  The  village  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Nashua  river,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Merrimac,  and  contains  eight  churches, 
fifty  stores,  and  several  dwellings.  The  river  falls  sixty-five  feet  in  two  miles,  and  produces  an 
extensive  water  power,  and  here  are  large  cotton  factories.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town, 
fifty  stores,  capital  129,706  dollars ;  five  cotton  factories,  34,348  spindles,  one  tannery,  one 
potteiy,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three  saw  mills.  (Capital  in  manufactures, 
1,394^500  dollars.  One  academy,  214  students,  thirty-six  schools.  1476  scholars.  Population, 
6054.— Q^Eda/  Returns,  U.  S.  Gat. 

PoBTSMODTH  is  situated  in  43  A  min.  north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  45  mio.  west  longitude, 
from  Greenwich,  and  6  deg.  23  mm.  east  longitude  from  Waslungton.  It  is  14  miles  eas^ 
north-east  from  Exeter,  24  nortli  from  Newbiiryport,  43  east-sotitb-east  from  Concord,  54  soutb- 
south-west  from  Portland,  54  north  from  Boston,  and  493  from  Washington.  The  population 
in  1810  was  6934  ;  in  1820,  7327  ;  in  1830,  8082  ;  in  1840,  7887.  It  Is  .the  largest  town  and 
the  only  sea-port  in  the  state,  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  south  side  of  the  Piscataqua  river, 
three  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  the  land  rising  gradually  from 
the  harbour.  It  is  well  built,  and  many  of  the  bouses  are  large  and  handsome.  T\\e  public 
buildings  and  institutions  are,  chiefly,  eight  churches.'a  court  house,  a  gaol,  an  academy,  an  athe- 
naeum, with  a  library,  collections  in  natural  history,  fxc,  an  almshouse,  and  a  state  lunatic 
asylum.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  witli  forty  feet  of  water  in  tlie  channel  at  low  tide,  and 
protected  by  its  islands  and  headlands  from  all  winds.  The  Piscataqua,  opposite  the  town,  is 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide ;  and  the  tide,  which  rises  ten  feet,  flows  with 
lo  rapid  a  current  as  to  keep  die  harbour  free  from  ice.  The  main  channel  is  od  the  east  side  of 
Great  island,  or  Newcastle,  and  it  defended  by  Port  Constitution,  on  Great  island,  and  Fort 
M'CIary,  in  Kittery,  opposite.  There  are  also  Fort  Sullivan  and  Fort  Washington  on  two  other 
islands,  which  are  not  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace.  There  is  also  an  entrance  on  the  south  ude 
of  Great  island,  called  Little  Harbour,  but  the  water  is  shallow.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on 
Great  island.  This  island  contains  438  acres,  and  constitutes  the  towtiship  of  Newcastle,  and  it  is 
connected  to  Portsmouth  by  a  bridge,  erected  in  1821.  Portsmouth  is  also  connected  to  Kittery 
by  two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  1750,  and  the  other  480  feet  in  length. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

There  is  a  national  dockyard  on  Navy  Island,  and  several  mercantile  shipping  yards.  Ports- 
month  carries  on  the  fisheries  and  foreign  as  well  as  coasting  trade.  The  registered  tonnage  of 
the  port  in  1843,  amounted  to  13,91H  tons  ;  and  the  licensed,  or  fishing  and  coasting,  8700  tons  ; 
total,  22,079  tons,  being  a  decrease  since  1840,  of  5297  tons.  Notwithstanding  the  known  wealth 
of  the  town,  the  population  has,  it  will  be  observed,  diminished.  This  is  accounted  for,  from  en- 
terprise removing  from  it  to  a  more  extended  field  for  employment.  In  1S40,  there  were  in 
Portsmouth  eighteen  foreign  commercial,  and  six  commercial  houses;  capital  employed,  1,251,500 
dollars ;  137  retail  stores,  capital.  278,500  dollars ;  capital  employed  in  alt  manufactures,  187,000 
dollars;  nx  lumber  yards,  four  furnaces,  one  woollen  factory,  one  fulling,  two  flour,  two  grist 
mills,  one  rope  walk,  three  prioting  oflSces.  three  book  binderies,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three 
academies,  188  students,  sixteen  sdioots,  2222  scholars. — OMdal  Reiumt. 

GorrsTOWN  is  situated  sixteen  miles  south  ofConcortTon  the  Piscataqua.  In  1640,  popu- 
lation 2376,  with  eight  stores,  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen,  and  three  cotton  factories,  three 
tanneries,  three  grist  mills,  and  nine  saw  mills  ;  capital  employed  in  munulactures,  119,515  dollars. 
■ — Official  Returru, 

HoHEENTOH,  on  the  Contoocook,  had,  in  1840,  2455  inhabitants,  eight  stores,  one  fulling  mill, 
one  tanneiy,  four  grist,  and  eleven  saw  mills ;  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  21,800  dollars. 

Keene,  situated  on  a  plain  on  the  east  side  and  near  Ashuetol  river,  contained,  in  1840,  a 
court  bouse,  church,  twenty-five  stores,  one  furnace,  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  fiictory, 
two  glass  factories,  two  tanneries,  one  bindeiy  work,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  papers,  and 
three  periodical  works,  three  grist,  one  oil,  and  seven  saw  mills ;  capital  employed  in  manufao- 
tures,  98,262  dollars;  two  academies.  261  students,  thirteen  schools,  693  scholars. 

SoMKuwosTH  township  contains  Great  Falls  Village,  to  within  a  mile  of  which  vessels  of  250 
tons  ascend  from  the  sea.  In  1840  it  contained  four  clmrches,  with  2500  inhabitants.  The 
ii^ole  township  contained  tlnrty  stores,  two  grist  mills,  twelve  fiilUng  mills,  one  woollen  fkctory, 
four  cotton  fitctories,  with  40,121  spindles  ;  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  996,250  dol- 
lars. 

PBTBftBOROiTOH. — The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven  ;  soil  fertile,  and  excellent  near  the 
streams.  Dnuned  by  Contoocook  river  and  its  branches,  which  a^rd  good  water  power.  Ciiar- 
tered  in  178a   It  has  six  stores,  capital  31,800  dolUn;  two  fulling  mills,  two  wotHlen  fiwtoriea. 
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fivecoUon  factories,  6044  spiDdlea,  one  Turnace,  two  tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  six  grist  mills, 
leveu  saw  mills.  Capital  employed  in  mannfactures,  809,225  dollars.  One  academy,  ninety  atit- 
dents,  thirteen  Bchools,  671  scholars.    Population,  2lG3.—  Oj;cial  Returni. 

Exim.— The  soil  of  this  township  is  moderately  goocC  and  well  cultivated.  The  vllhige  is 
filiated  on  Exeter  river,  a  branch  of  the  Piscataqua,  at  the  head  of  tide  water.  The  fiUkhere 
afford  great  water  pown-.  It  cootains  a  court  house,  gaol,  bank,  three  diurcbes— two  Congrega- 
tioiul  and  one  Baptist— and  a  well  endowed  academy.  The  river  is  fuvigable  to  this  place  for 
TeneW  of  500  tons  burden.  The  township,  in  1840,  contained  thirty  stores,  capital  67,240  dollars  ; 
fonr  tanneries,  one  powder  mill,  three  potteries,  one  paper  Ibctory,  four  printing  offices,  two 
binderies,  three  weekly  newspapers,  four  academies.  275  students,  twelve  schools,  610  scholars. 
Population.  29^— Official  Jtetumt. 

RocassTEa — Salmon  Falls  river,  which  bounds  this  township  on  the  nortli<east,  and  Cocheco 
river,  which  drains  it,  aflford  water  power.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  much  of  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Incorporated  in  1722.  Tliere  is  a  considerable  village  at  the  falls  on  Cocheco  river  It  had. 
in  1840,  eleven  stores,  capital  23,300  dollars  ;  four  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  two  tan- 
Derin.  two  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills.  Capital  emploved  in  maiiu&etures,  76.450 
doUan.  Seventeen  schools,  768  scholars.   Populatim,  24S1.— O^cu/ Jt«/um«. 

III.  VERMONT. 

Temcmt  is  bonnded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada ;  on  the  east  by  New  Hampsliire ;  on 
the  sooth  bj  Massachusetts  ;  and  on  tlie  west  by  New  York  ;  from  which  it  is  chiefly  separated 
by  Lake  Champlaiiu  It  Ues  between  42  deg.  44  min.,  and  45  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between 
71  d^  38  min.,  and  73  deg.  26  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  157  miles  Ions  from  north  to  south, 
and  90  miles  broad  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  40  on  the  southern,  antfcontains  10,212  square 
miles.  6.535.680  acres.  The  population  in  1790,  was  85,589;  in  1800,  154.465;  in  1810, 
217,895;  in  1820.  235,764  ,  in  1830,  380,679;  in  1840.  291,948.  Of  these.  146,378  are  white 
males;  144,840  are  white  females;  364  coloured  males  i  866  coloured  females.  Employed  in 
^'■culture,  73,150;  in  commerce,  1303;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  13,174;  navigating  the 
ocean,  rivers,  &c,  187  ;  learned  professions,  &c.,  1563. — Official  Relumt,  U.  S.  Ga». 

The  state  is  divided  into  fourteen  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows : — Addison,  23,583,  C.  Middlebury  ;  Bennington,  16,872,  C.  Bennington 
and  Mandiester;  Caledonia.  21,891,  C.Danville;  Chittenden.  22.977,  C.  Burlington;  Essex, 
42S6,  C.  Guildhall;  Franklin,  24,531,  C.  St.  Alban's ;  Grand  Isle,  3883,  C.  Nortli  Hero; 
Lamoille,  10.475.  C.  Hydepark :  Orange,  27,873,  C.  Chelsea;  Orieans,  13,634,  C.  Irasbui^ ; 
Rutland.  30.699.  C.  Kutland;  Washington,  23.506,  C.  Montpellier;  Windham,  37,442.  C.  New- 
boe  i  Windsor.  40.356,  C.  Windsor  and  Woodstock.— CJj^Edo/  Retumt. 

Vermont  is  a  hilly  or  mountainous  country.  To  the  distance  of  from  live  to  ten  miles  east  of 
Lake  Cbamplain  the  cotintty  is  moderately  uneven,  and  generally  very  fertile.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally deep,  nch,  moist,  of  a  luirk  colour,  loamy,  and  seldom  parched  with  drought. 

On  the  border  of  the  streams  it  is  alluvial  and  most  productive,  although  some  of  the  uplands 
are  almost  of  equal  fertility.  Wheat  is  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains.  Barley,  rye,  oats,  peas,  flax,  and  potatoes,  flonrisn  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Indian 
com  thrives,  and  apples  are  idmnduitly  produced ;  much  of  the  mountain  territoiy  affbrd  excel- 
lent giaxing,  and  pvat  numbers  of  cattle  are  annually  driven  from  the  state  for  sale. 

A  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Green  mountains,  from  which  the  state  takes  its  name,  runs 
afanost  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  being  in  the  south  part  from  ten  to  fifleen  miles  wide^  with 
some  intervening  valleys.  Near  the  centre  of  the  state  the  range  divides  into  two  pans  t  the 
western  cMitinues  uortn.  and,  though  broken,  has  the  highest  summits ;  while  the  eastern  passes 
in  a  DorUl-east  direction,  in  an  unbroken  chain.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  immense  barrier 
has  a  passage  through  it,  without  even  any  high  hills.  The  southern  branch  of  Onion  river,  which 
flows  into  Lake  Champlain,  has  its  source  very  near  to  if  not  in  tlie  same  swamp  with  the  head 
of  White  river,  which  flows  into  the  Connecticut  The  road  passes  along  titeae  streams  from 
Burlington  through  Montpellier  to  Hartford,  Vermont,  without  any  considerable  elevations  or 
depressions,  and  is  called  the  valley  road,  presenting  much  grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  It  passes 
near  tbe  base  of  Camel's  Rump,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Green  mountains.  Before  the 
mountain  dirides.  Killington  Peak,  3675  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  highest  summit, 
hut  there  are  two  higher  summits  after  it  divides,  which  are  in  the  western  range.  Tliese  are 
f^mffiy  Rump,  on  the  south  side  (Mf  Onion  river,  which  is  4188  feet  high,  and  Man^eld  rooun- 
Isio.  the  biAeat  of  all,  on  the  north  side  of  Onion  river,  which  is  4279  feet  high.  The  land  in 
the  pan  of  the  state  east  the  mountain  ridg^  is  more  hilly  than  that  on  the  western  side. 
Tbe  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  on  the  east  of  the  mountains,  is  birch,  beech,  maple,  asli,  elm,  and 
haUemut  -  and  on  tbe  west  the  growth  of  hard  wood  is  intermixed  with  pine  and  other  ever- 
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In  1840,  tltere  were  ia  this  state,  6^02  honef  and  mules ;  384,941  neat  cattle;  1,681,810 
sheep;  S03,800  swine ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  131,578  dollars.  There  were  produced  495^800 
bushels  of  wheat ;  54,761  bushels  of  barlenr  g  3,222,564  bushels  of  oats :  230,993  bushels  of  rye  ; 
338.416  biislieb  buckwheat  I  8,869,751  bushels  of  potatoes;  1,119,678  bushels  of  Indian  com  : 
836,739  tons  of  hay  ;  29  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  4286  pounds  of  sitk  cocoons  ;  3,699,235  pounds 
ofwool ;  4,647,934  pounds  of  sugar  ;  48,137  pounds  of  hops;  4660  of  wax.  The  products  of  the 
dairy  amounted  in  value  to  2,008,737  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  to  213,944  dollars  ;  of  lumber,  to 
349,939  dollars  ;  718  tons  of  pot  and  pearl  asliea  were  made. — Official  Retvrtu. 

'i  he  exports  consist  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  beef,  Pprk,  butter,  cheese,  flax,  live  cattle,  grain,  &c. 
The  export  trade  east  of  the  highlands,  ia  cliiefly  to  Boston  and  Hartford  ;  and  of  the  country  west 
the  produce  is  exported  south  to  New  York,  and  north  to  Montreal :  to  the  latter  it  has  a  ready 
access  through  Lake  Cbamplain,  and  to  the  former  by  tlie  Champlain  canal  to  the  Hudson  river. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  tliough  the  winters  are  severely  cold.  The  snow  generally  lies  on  the 
nound  from  December  to  March,  and  is  often  from  two  to  six  feet  deep  on  tlie  mountains. 
The  temperature  in  winter  is  several  degrees  colder  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  the 
islands.    Lake  Champlain  ia  generally  frozen  oiet  until  about  the  1st  of  Februaiy. 

Hie  principal  livers  flow  into  Lake  Champhin.  They  are  the  Otter  Creek,  85  miles  long, 
and  navigable  for  sloops  ux  miles  to  Vergennes.  Onton  river  ia  80  miles  long,  and  runs  into  the 
lake  four  miles  north  of  Burlington.  Lamoille  is  70  miles  long,  and  Miasisque  id>out  the  same 
len^.  Small  boats  ascend  these  streams  to  their  lower  cascades,  of  which  there  are  several, 
which  furnish  abundant  water  power  for  mills.  Tlie  principal  rivers  on  the  side  of  the  liigh- 
lands,  whidi  flow  into  the  Connecticut,  are  Deerfield,  White,  Black,  and  Pasumsic  streams. 

The  area  of  Lake  Champlain,  about  two-diirds  of  wliidi  is  within  Vermont,  is  esdmated  at 
about  600  square  miles.  Ijike  Memphremagog,  which  lies  partly  in  Vermont  and  partly  in 
Canada,  is  forty  miles  long,  and  seven  or  ei^t  broad.  Lake  Bombazine  and  Salisbury  Pond  are 
considerable  bodies  of  water.  Tlie  islands  of  Lake  Cbamplain  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
are  large,  fertile,  and  inhabited.  Tlw  havboun  on  Lake  Cbamplaii:^  are  St.  Alban's,  Burliiq;toD, 
and  Vergennes — U.  S.  Gaw, 

Burlington  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  in  the  state.  The  other  principal  towns 
are  Middlebun^,  St.  Alban's,  Rutland,  and  Bennington,  on  the  west,  Montpellier  in  tne  centre^ 
and  Windsor,  Woodstock,  Danville,  and  Newbury,  on  the  east  side  of  the  higlilanda. 

Ta&DB  AMD  MAMorACTnaBs. — There  were  in  Vermont,  in  1840,  747  retail  stores,  groceries, 
Ctc,  which  employed  a  capital  of  ^964,060  dollars.  There  was  employed  in  the  lumber  tiad^  a 
capital  of  45,506  dollars.  The  home-made  or  domestic  mannfactures  amounted  in  value  to 
674,548  dollars.  There  were  95  woollen  manufactories,  and  239  fulling  mills,  which  employed 
1450  persons,  and  produced  fabrics  to  the  value  of  1.331,953  dollars,  with  a  capital  employed  of 
1,406,950  dollars  ;  seven  cotton  manufactories  with  7254  spindles,  which  manufactured  fabrics  to 
the  value  of  113,000  dollars,  and  a  capital  employed  of  118,100  dollars;  26  furnaces  which  pn>- 
duced  6743  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  14  foi^es  which  produced  655  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  788 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  €64,1 50  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
62,432  dollars,  ana  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  2819  dollars,  employing  126  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  32,875  dollars  ;  17  paper  manufactories  produced  paper  to  the  value  of  179,7SO  dollars ; 
all  other  manufactories  of  paper  yield  the  value  of  35,000  dollars  ;  all  tlie  paper  mills  employ  195 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  216,500  dollars ;  two  glass  houses  employed  70  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  55,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  35,000  dollars  ;  eigitt  potteries  produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  23,000  dollan,  with  a  capital  of  10,350  dollars;  261  tanneries  employed 
609  persons,  with  a  capital  of  403,093  dollan ;  399  other  leather  manufoctories  manufiictured 
■rticwa  to  the  value  of 361,468  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  168,090  dollars ;  granite  and  marble  were 
manufactured  to  the  value  of  62,515  dollars ;  bricks  and  lime  were  made  to  the  value  «tf  402,3 IS 
dollars  ;  two  distilleries  and  one  brewery  employed  flve  persons,  and  a  capital  of 8850  dollars  ;  87 
persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  101,354  dollars;  88  perons  produced  hardware  and 
cutlery  to  the  value  of  16,650  dollars  ;  437  persons  produced  carriages  and  wagons  to  the  value 
of  162,097  dollars,  witli  a  capital  of  101,570  dollars  ;  190  persons  manuftctured  furniture  to  the 
value  of  83,275  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  49,850  dollars  ;  72  stone  or  brick  houses,  and  468  wooden 
houses,  were  built  by  912  persons,  at  the  cost  of  344,896  dollars  ;  42  persons  manu&ctured  1158 
•mall  arms  ;  the  value  of  vessels  built  were  to  the  amount  of  72,000  dollars ;  29  printing  offices, 
1 4  binding  works,  two  daily  newspapers,  26  weekly  newspapers,  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and 
three  penodicals,  employed  156  persons,  and  a  capital  of^  194,200  dollars.  The  total  value  <^ 
cq>ital  employed  in  manufecture  in  the  state  was  4,326,440  dollars. — Official  Retwrnt  for  1840. 

EnocATioN. — Hie  university  of  Vermont,  in  Burlington,  was  founded  in  1791;  Middlebury 
college,  in  1800 ;  and  Norwidi  university  in  1834.  In  these  institutions,  there  were  in  1840, 
338  students.  There  were  in  the  state  46  academies,  with  4113  students ;  and  2402  primary  and 
common  schools,  with  82,817  scholars  ;  and  2270  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.— Q^no/  Retumt. 

RsuoiON.— The  principal  religious  deoomiuations  are  the  Congregationalists,  the  BapUsU, 
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ad  the  MettHtdists.  In  1836,  the  CoDgr^tionalists  had  186  places  ofwotship,  114  miliistera 
20,575  cotnmunicaDts  ;  the  Baptists,  125  places  of  worship,  78  ministers,  and  10,535  commuiii- 
cuiB ;  the  Methodists  had  75  itinerant  preachers  :  the  Episcopalians,  one  bishop  and  eighteen 
mioisteTS.    Besides  which  are  Universalists,  and  a  few  UnitariaiiB  and  Roman  Catholics. 

There  is  a  Penitentiarr  at  Windsor. 

Vermont  has  no  state  debt. 

Banes. — In  September,  1839.  there  were  19  banks,  with  an  aggre^te  capital  of  1,321^^ 
dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  1,966,813  dollars.— CJ/Pcio/  Returni. 

Navioation. — The  vessels  belonging  to  Vermont,  arc  those  which  ply  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  arelk^osed  or  enrolled  at  the  port  of  Burlington.  The  tonoagie,  iq  1843,  amounted  to 
S702  tons.  Thne  isan  active  trade  carried  forward,  chiefly  by  American  eilisens,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain — and  die  steam-boats  are  splendid  vessels ;  a  great  portion  m  the  produce  of  the  western 
parts  of  Vermont  is  carried  down  ttie  lake,  and  the  River  Chambly,  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  die 
Cifiiidian  market. 


CoHHERCS  of  Vermont,  fnm  1791  to  1843}  indnnTe. 
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177,639 
906,899 
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917,863 
460,840 
849,440 
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413,613 
404,617 
946.730 
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PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  VEHMONT.* 

MoNTPELLiEB,  the  capital  of  Washington  county,  and  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  is  situated  on  an 
alluvial  plain,  at  thejunctionof  the  north  and  soutli  brancheaof  the  Winooski  river,  surrounded  by 
elevated  hills,  in  44  d^.  16  min.  north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  33  min.  west  lon^tude.  Population, 
in  I83Q,  1792;  1840,3725.  The  sur&ce is  uneven.  Tlie  principal  village  is  situated  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  township,  and  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  the  centre  of  the  state.  It  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  state  in  1805.  The  Winooski,  or  Onion  river  and  its  branches  afford  good 
water  power.  The  town^ip  was  chartered  in  1780,  and  first  settled  in  1786,  on  the  present  site 
of  the  village.  The  road  through  the  Green  mountains,  which  passes  through  this  place, 
u  not  obstructed  by  high  hills,  and  Montpellier  is  a  great  thoroughfare.  The  vilh^  contains  a 
court  house,  gaol,  an  academy,  four  churches — two  Congregational,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Uni- 
versalist — and  1700  inhabitants.  Among  the  public  buildings  is  the  state  house,  a  granite  build- 
ing, 150  feet  long  ;  the  centre,  including  the  portico,  100  feet  deep  ;  and  the  wings,  seventy-two 
feet  deep.  The  front  in  the  centre  has  a  fine  Doric  pordco  of  six  columns,  six  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  thirty-six  feet  high.  The  edifice  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  100  feet  high  at  the 
top,  from  the  ground.  In  the  interior  are  convenient  state  offices,  and  spacious  rooms  for  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives.  There  are  in  the  township  twenty-two  stores,  capital, 
127,900  dollars  ;  one  furnace, one  fulling  mill,  one  tannery,  three  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,one  paper 
mill,ux  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  two  daily  and  six  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  pericnical. 
Capital  in  manu&ctures,  8^775  dollars,  one  ai^demy,  101  students,  twwty  schools,  976  scholars. 

BnauNOTON  is  sitiuted  in  44  dw.  27  min.  north  latitude,  and  7S  deg.  10  min.  weA  longitude^ 
Population,  1830,  3525 ;  1840,  4271.  Thia  charming  village  is  situated  on  a  bay  on  the  east 
side  of  Lake  Champlain.  Toward  the  so^th  part  of  the  villafe  the  shore  is  low,  but  towards  the 
north  it  rises  to  a  high  bluff,  on  the  level  top  of  which  barracks  were  situated  during  the  last  war, 
and  on  the  slope  of  which  was  a  battery,  rrom  the  south  part  of  the  village,  the  ground  rises,  by 
a  gradual  slope,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  to  its  eastern  boundary,  which  is  250  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  The  streets  extend  from  east  to  west  to  the  lake  shore,  and  are  crossed  by 
others  at  right  angles,  dividing  the  whole  into  regular  squares.  Near  the  centre  is  a  handsome 
public  square  on  which  the  court  house  is  situated.  The  place  contains  many  handsome  houses, 
generally  surrounded  by  shrubbery,  with  gardens  in  the  rear;  and  many  Lirge  and  commodious 
stores  and  warehouses.  It  has  a  fertile  and  extensive  back  country,  and  is  the  lai^est  and  most 
commercial  place  in  the  state.  A  steamboat  from  Whitehall  to  St.  John*s  stops  daily  at  this 
place.  There  are  three  substantial  wharfs,  and  on  Juniper  island,  which  contains  about  eleven 
acres  of  ground,  and  four  miles  from  the  shore,  is  a  lighthouse.  The  United  States  have  also 
erected  a  breakwater  her^  as  a  protection  against  westerly  winds.  The  lake  it  here  ten  miles 
across,  with  several  ishinds  in  view ;  and  a  more  beautiful  sheet  of  water  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived. The  view  from  tjie  cupola  of  the  coll^,  as  respects  natural  scmeiy,  is  second  to  none 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  beautiful  village,  the  meauderings  of  the  Onion  river,  the 
broad  water  view  of  the  take  with  its  islands,  its  vesseu,  and  its  steamboats,  it  has  in  frmt,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  grand  Adirondack  mountains,  nearly 
or  quite  as  high  as  the  White  mountains ;  and  on  the  east,  in  full  view,  the  Green  mountuos, 
with  their  two  highest  peaks.  Camel's  Rump,  and  Mansfield  mountain.  This  mountain  scenery 
elevates  the  beautiful  into  the  sublime,  and  contributes  to  form  an  assemblage  of  objects  which 
never  becomes  tame  by  familiarity. 

The  buildings  of  trie  university  of  Vermont,  four  in  number,  are  on  high  ground  at  the  east 
side  of  the  village.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1791,  and  received  as  an  endowment  from 
the  state  about  30,000  acres  of  land,  located  in  the  various  towns  granted  by  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont. It  has  a  president  and  five  professors,  or  other  instructors,  24 1  alumni,  1 1 0  students,  and 
9200  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August.  It  has 
a  medical  department  attached  to  it,  and  is  flourbhing. 

Here  is  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  two  banking  houses,  six  churches,  for  Congregationalists,  ^is- 
copalians.  Unitarians,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  some  of  which  are  elegant  buildings,  an 
academy,  and  a  female  seminary,  which  are  fine  edifices. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  north-east  of  the  court  house  is  a  manufacturing  village,  on  the 
falls  of  the  Onion  river,  denominated  Winooslu  city.  Be^de  rapids,  the  river  here  has  a  perpendi- 
lar  bit  of  about  tw«)tf  feet,  and  affords  a  great  water  power.  This  village  is  situated  ^rtly  in 
BurUngton,  and  partly  in  Coldiester,  and  connected  by  a  fine  covered  bridge  across  the  Onion  river. 
The  mills  and  manufactories  of  this  place  are  already  considerable. 

The  township  contains  some  good  land,  and  some  less  fertile.  The  first  had  a  natural  growth 
of  hard  wood,  and  the  latter  of  pine.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1783.  It 
has  forty-nine  stores,  capital,  35%8S0  dollars ;  one  tannery,  one  rope  factoiy,  one  brewery,  one 

*  Condensed  from  the  UsaM  &atef  Gaaetteer  and  O^cial  RehmM  ^^1840. 
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glass  Factory,  one  potter^',  oue  grist  mitt,  three  saw  mills,  tliree  printing  offices,  two  weekly  news- 
papers. Capital  ID  manufactures,  84,408  dollars ;  one  academy,  104  students,  seventeen  school^ 
835  scholars.— O^o/  Retunu,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Benningtom  is  in  42deg.  42  miu.  north  latitude,  and  73deg.  west  longitude.  Population,  1790, 
2400;  1830,  3419;  1840,  8429.    It  was  chartered  in  1749  by  Bennine  Wentworth,  then  the 
luyal  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  from  whom  it  was  named  and  settled  in  1761.    It  is  drained 
bj  biwdies  of  Iloosick  river,  which  afford  good  water  power.   The  soil  is  fertile,  and  marble 
iron  ore,  and  yellow  ochre  are  found.   The  principal  village  is  on  elevated  ground,  and  has  b 
fXHirt  house,  a  Congn^tional  church,  and  an  academy.    A  little  to  the  east  is  a  manuia^ 
turin^ Tillage.    It  has  fourteen  stores,  capital  55.670  dollars;  three  fulling  mills,  two  cotton 
ftctones,  1608  spindles,  three  liimaces,  four  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  paper  factory,  three 
^list  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  111,700  dolhirs.   Two  academies,  150  students,  twelve  schools,  410  scholan. 
Popuhrtion,  3429.~-€t^cial  Retunu,  U.  S.  Gas. 

WooMTOCc. — Tlie  surface  of  this  township  is  picturesquely  diversified,  and  drained  by  Otta 
Qneecbee  river  and  its  branches,  and  by  Beaver  brook,  all  of  which  afford  water  power.  It  con- 
tains two  villages.  The  nortli  or  main  village  is  one  of  tlie  largest  ia  the  county,  built  around  a 
public  green.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  court-house,  gaol,  five  churches — one  Coozr^tional,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Christian,  and  one  Universalist — the  Vermont  ftledical  Colt^, 
twenty  stores,  two  printing  offices,  323  dwellings,  and  1 400  inhabitants.  The  south  village  is  five 
miles  south  of  the  court  house,  and  contains  one  church,  two  stores,  and  a  number  of  mechanic 
shops.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  twelve  stores,  capital  58,500  dollars  ;  one  fulling 
mill,  two  woollen  factories,  three  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newsp^ers,  three 
grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  127,505  dollars.  One  academy,  twenty-five 
students,  sixteen  sdiools,  1042  scholars.  Fopuhition,  3315.— 0#aai  Hetwnu,  V.  S.  Gai. 

WwDsoB. — Hie  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  the  soil  fertile.  Connecticut  rivn  bounds  it 
on  the  east  Drained  by  Mill  river,  which  affords  water  power.  Thevillage  is  situated  on  the  west 
aide  of  Connecticut  river.  Between  the  village  and  the  river  is  a  rich  meadow,  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  wide.  It  contains  three  diurches,  a  court  house  for  United  States'  courts,  a  semiuat^  for 
youn^  gentlemen  and  ladies,  a  bank,  a  state  prison,  nine  stores^  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  a 

K'lotiog  office,  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  many  houses,  ornamented  with  trees  and  slinib- 
ly.  Mill  Hver  has  a  fall  of  sixty  feet  in  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  affords  good  water  power. 
Brownsville  village,  in  the  west  part  of  the  township,  contains  a  Methodist  church  and  two  stores ; 
and  Sheddsville,  In  the  same  pert,  has  a  church  common  to  the  Freewill  Baptists  and  Uoiver^ 
salists.  Hie  township  contained,  in  1640,  2426  sheep.  On  the  soutli  border  of  the  town  is  As- 
cutney  mountain,  3320  feet  above  tidewater.  There  are  in  the  town  nine  stores,  capital  40,500 
dollars ;  three  fullina  milk,  two  woollen  factories,  one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one  printing 
office,  two  periodicals,  two  weekly  newspapers,  five  grist  milts,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
Btsnu&ctures,  35,490  dollars.  Eighteen  sdiools.  Poputetion,  2744.— 0#daJ  Return*,  S.  Gom, 
St.  AuuHB  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Lake  Champliun,  with  a  surface  moderately  uneven, 
and  the  soil  a  fotile  kxun,  well  cultivated.  The  village  is  situated  three  miles  east  of  the  lake, 
on  devated  ground,  and  contains  a  court  house  and  gaoU  on  a  handsome  public  square,  thirty  by 
twenty-five  rods,  three  churches — one  Congr^tional,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Methodist — a  bank, 
an  aoulemv,  a  printing  office,  publishing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  100  dwellings.  It  has 
a  good  lanaing-pla(%  on  St.  Altuns  ba^,  with  a  wharf  and  several  storehouses.  The  business  of 
the  plac^witn  a  fertile  beck  country,  is  extensive.  There  were,  in  1640,  in  tiie  town  twentystores, 
capital,  80^000  dollars ;  two  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  newspa- 
pers, four  saw  mills ;  capital  in  manufactures,  20,500  dollars  i  one  academy,  eighty  students, 
fourteen  schools,  315  scholars.  Population,  2702. 
The  other  principal  towns  or  townships  are  : 
Damvillb,  with  a  population  of  2633  inhabitants. 

MinnLBBiraY,  with  a  population  in  1840  of  3162  inhabitants,  a  college,  two  academies,  and 
twelve  schoob ;  sixteen  stores,  two  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  two  tanneries,  one  fur> 
nace,  two  printing  offices.   Capital  in  manufactures.  172,700  dollars. 

Mbwbvkt,  with  a  popuhUon,  in  1840,  of  2578  inhabitants. 

VxaaaKKBs  Oty^  incorp<»ated  as  such  m  1768.  It  b  situated  seven  miles  ap  Otter  creek,  or 
ratfaerabrandiofljikeCnamptoin,  as  vessels  of  aOOtiHis  can  ascend  to  the  c^y  la  ie40itcon- 
tatned  I0I3  inhabitants,  three  churches  thirteen  stores,  two  fuUii^  mills,  one  woollen  factory, 
three  tanoenei^  and  iron  works. 

BattubobodsH,  with  a  population  of  2624  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  is  renowned  for  its  "  Typographic  Company,"  established  in  1886,  with  a 
capital  of  150,000  dollars,  which  manufactures  paper,  and  print  and  publish  works  upon  a  most 
otensive  scale.    Tlie  township  bad,  in  1640,  twenty  stores,  and  a  capital  of  237,600  dolfars  in 
its  paper  and  other  factories. 
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Rockingham,  with,  in  a  population  of  2330.    Capital,  in  troollcn  and  otlicr  manufac- 

tures, 119,937  dollars. 

Rutland. — The  surface  of  this  towosliip  is  uneven  ;  soil,  various,  from  a  strong  loam  to  a 
tight  sand,  but  generally  fertile.  Drained  by  Otter  creek  and  its  branches,  whidi  afford  water 
power,  and  by  a  branch  of  Castleton  river.  The  principal  village,  on  an  elevated  situation,  coO" 
tains  a  court  house,  gaol,  a  bank,  one  Congr^tional  and  one  Episcopal  church,  twelve  stores,  a 
printing  office,  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  100  dwellings,  many  of  them  haiulsoine. 
In  the  west  part  of  tlie  township  is  another  village,  containing  a  Congregational  churdi,  lUid 
about  tliirty  dweilings.  Tlic  Bnptii^ts  and  Methodists  also  have  churches.  Chartered  in  1761. 
"Hiere  were,  in  1840,  in  tlic  townsliip  eleven  stores,  capitnl,  28,700  dollars ;  one  tannery,  one 
printing  .office,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  newspaper;  capitnl  in  manufactures,  23,450  dollars}  six- 
teen schools,  963  scholars.  Population,  2708.—  Official  Returatt  V.  S.  Gaz. 

IV.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachttsetts  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire;  on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  Rliode  Islond,  and  Connecticut ;  and  on  the  west  by 
New  York.  Tliis  state  lies  between  40  deg.  28  min.  and  43  Acg.  52  min.  north  latitude,  and  60 
deg.  50  min.  and  73  deg.  10  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  190  milca  long  and  ninety  broad.  Its  area 
is  about  7500  square  miles,  or  4,800,000  acres.  The  population  in  1790  was  333,727  ;  in  1600, 
422,845;  in  1810,  472,040;  in  1820,  523,287;  in  1830,  610,408;  in  1840,  737,699.— CyEria/ 
Hetumgjbr  1840. 

The  climate  of  Uiis  state  is  favourable  to  health,  and  about  one  in  seven  of  the  inhabitants  live 
to  seventy  years  of  age.  Tlie  extrvmes  of  tempenUure  are  deom  20  degrees  below  to  100  degrees 
above  zero ;  but  such  extremes  are  rare  and  of  short  continnance. 

Massadiusetts  is  divided  into  fourteen  counties,  viz.,  Suffolk,  population,  95,778,  C.  Boston  ; 
Essex,  population, 94,437,  C.Salem,  Crewbury  Port, and  Ipswich;  Middlesex, population,  106,611, 
C.  Cambridge  and  Concord;  Worcester,  population, 95,313,  C.  Worcester,  30.897,  C.  North* 
ampton;  Hampden,  37,360,  C.  Springfield  ;  Franklin,  28,812,  C.Greenfield;  Berkshire,  41,745, 
C.  Lenox  ;  Bristol,  60,164,  C.  New  Bedford  and  Taunton  ;  Plymoutll,  47,i373,  C.  Plymoutll ; 
BarnEitable,  82,548,  C.  Barnstable  ;  Dukes,  3956,  C.  Edgartovn  ;  Nantucket,  901S^  C.  Nantucket  t 
Norfolk,  53,140,  C.  Dcdham.— Qf^no/  Retttnufir  1840. 

Tlie  mountain  or  hilly  ranges  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  branch  into  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, crossing  the  western  part  of  the  state  into  Connecticut.  East  of  these  higlilands,  the 
lands  are  hilly  and  sterile,  except  in  the  southern  districts,  where  the  soil  Is  level  and  sandy.  On 
the  sea-coast  the  land  is  sterile  and  rocky,  particularly  in  the  south-east.  The  lands  in  die  valleys 
of  the  Connecticut  and  Housatonic  rivers  are  alluvial  and  fertile.  Agriculture  has  been  carefully 
and  skilfully  attended  to  in  this  state.  No  extensive  or  alluvial  tracts  occur  in  Massachusetts} 
although  limited  spots  occur  on  the  banks  of  most  of  the  streams,  and,  with  tlie  adjoining  ele- 
vated woodlands  and  pastures  have,  by  skilf\il  industry,  been  brought  under  profitable  culUvation, 
and  Ibnn  beat  forms  in  the  stale.  There  are  numerous  nncnhivated  swamps.  Tlie  greyer 
part  of  the  soil  of  Massuhusetts  is  diuvial  and  ungenerous.  By  clearing  away  the  stones  and 
rocks,  and  by  the  extensive  appllcBtion  of  maouie,  many  of  the  originally  sterile  districts  have 
been  converted  Into  productive  mrms. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  which  winds  for  about  fifty  miles  in  this  state.  Deer^ 
field  and  Westfield  rivers  enter  it  from  the  west,  and  Miller's  and  Chickapee  rivers  from  the  cast. 
The  Housatonic  rises  in  Berkshire  county,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  Hows  into  the 
state  of  Connecticut.  The  Mcrrimac  has  a  course  of.  firey  miles  in  the  north<east  part  of  the 
state,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Newburyport.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  fifteen  miles  up 
to  Haverhill. 

MasBa<^usetts  bay  extends  from  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  forty  miles,  to  Cape  Cod  on  the 
south,  and  includes  Boston  and  Cape  Cod  bays.  Buzzard's  bay,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  state, 
is  thirty  miles  in  length.  Boston  harhour  is  one  of  the  finest  m  the  world,  easy  of  entrance,  safe 
and  capacious,  and  easily  and  well  defended.  New  Bedford,  oti  Buzzard's  bay,  has  a  fine  harbour. 
The  other  principal  maritime  towns  are  Salem,  Newburyport,  Gloucester,  and  Nantucket.  The 
other  prindpal  towns  are  Lowell,  Plymouth,  Worcester,  Sprin^elJ,  Pittsfleki,  and  North* 
ampton. 

There  are  several  important  islands  off  the  south  shore  of  Massaehiisetts.  The  largest  is 
Nantucket,  fifteen  miles  long  and  eleven  broad.  It  constitutes  a  county  of  its  own  name.  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  to  the  west  Nantucket,  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  ten  broad.  This, 
with  Elizabeth's  Islands,  in  Busiard^  bay,  and  some  oUier  small  islands,  constitutes  Dnkc^ 
county. 

Education. — Massachusetts  lias  three  colleges  and  two  theological  seminaries.    Harvard  Uni- 
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veraly,  tt  Cambridge,  is  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  institution  of  tlie  kind  in  tlie  United  States, 
baving  been  founded  in  1G38,  eiriiteen  years  after  the  first  tree  was  fdled,  and  the  first  log  liouse 
•mm  occted  in  Uie  wilderness  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England.  Williams  CoHege,  at 
WiUiamstown,  in  the  north-eaat  corner  of  the  state,  was  founded  in  1793,  and  is  a  flourishing 
institution.  Ambent  College  was  founded  in  1821,  and  lias  had  an  unexampled  growth,  ranking 
with  the  first  colleges  in  New  England.  The  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover,  ta  the  best  en- 
dowed, and  one  of  the  most  flourisliing  institutious  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Congr^tionalists.  The  Baptists,  also,  have  a  flourishing  theological  institu- 
tion at  Newton.  All  tliese  institutions  liad,  in  1840,  769  students.  Tliere  were  in  the  state,  251 
academics  and  grammar  schools,  with  16,746  students  ;  3362  primary  aad  common  schools,  with 
160,257  scholars.  There  were  4448  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neitlier  read  nor 
write.  These,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  states,  are  principally  made  up  of  foreign  immigrants. 
By  the  last  school  abstract  laid  before  the  legislature,  in  1843,  the  following  facta  appear  : — 

Number  of  common  scltools    3,1 98 

**        persons  between  the  age  of  four  and  sixteen    1 85,058 

Whole  nuniDH  of  scholars  who  attend  sdiool  in  summer     1 33,448 

»  M  »  winter..  Iig,056 

Sum  ezpoided  for  common  schools  dollars  670,190 

M  tuition  in  academies  and  private  schools   309,007 

dollars  888,197 

The  sum  of  888,197  dollars  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth,  is  independent  of 
what  is  required  to  maintain  students  in  the  colleges.  Massachusetts  has  also,  exclusive  of  the 
abore,  a  small  school  fund  of  472,676  dollars,  but  which  is  increasing,  and  the  interest  is  annually 
diMributed  among  the  school  districts.  There  are  also  supported  principally  the  state,  two 
Nrmal  sdioob,  designed  to  qualify  teachers  for  common  schools.  One  is  exclusively  for  females, 
the  other  for  both  sexes.  These  schools  were  established  as  experiments,  no  institutions  of  the 
same  kind  having  been  tried  in  this  country;  and  have  satisiied  all  reasonable  expectations. 
Tochers  educatra  in  these  institutions  liave  generally  been  found  more  eflicient  tlian  such  as  are 
educated  elsewhere ;  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  good  example  set  by  Massachusetts  may 
be  followed  by  other  states  of  the  union. 

State  Ikstitutionb. — The  Lunatic  hospital  at  Worcester,  was  built  by  the  state  at  an  expense 
exceeding  100,000  dollars,  and  accommodates  about  250  patients  ;  but  it  lias  been  found  insuflicient 
to  accommodate  all  who  apply.  1  he  state  has  accordingly  authorised  the  erection  of  an  additional 
building,  sufficient  to  acommodate  150  more  persons.  This  institution  is  maintained  at  an  annual 
expense  to  the  state  of  from  5000  to  12,000  dollars.  The  institution  for  the  blind  is  maintained  by 
the  state,  at  an  expense  of  from  8000  to  10,000  dollars  annually,  and  the  state  contributes  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  3000  to  5000  dollars  annually  ;  lesser  grants  of  2000  dol- 
lars a  year  to  tlie  Eye  and  Ear  infirmary,  and  from  1000  to  2000  dollars  as  pensions  or  gratuities 
Co  old  and  wounded  soldiers,  or  tlieir  widows.    Tliere  are  many  other  benevolent  institutions. 

Religioh. — 1  he  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregationnlists,  the  Baptists, 
the  M^hodists,  the  Efpiscopalians,  and  the  Universalists.  In  1896,  thet  Orthodox  Congre^tioit- 
alisls  bad  about  SAO  chuidies,  830  ministers,  and  50,000  communicants,  l^e  Unitarians  had 
about  120  ministers;  the  Bapists  had  129  churclies,  160  roinistm,  and  20,200  communicants. 
Tbe  Episcopalians  bad  one  bishop  and  thirty-seven  ministers ;  the  Universalists  had  100  congre- 
I9Uioas  and  forty-four  ministers.  Besides  tliese,  there  are  a  few  Presbytetiaus,  Christians,  Roman 
CatlK^ics,  and  Friends,  and  some  others. 

CoMHEBciAL  EsTAausHHEHTS. — Tliere  were  in  1840,  241  commercial  and  123  commission 
booses  en^ged  in  foreign  trade,  emplo}-ing  a  capital  of  13,881,517  dollai^  ;  and  3635  retail  dry- 
goods  and  other  Stores,  with  a  capital  of  12,705,038  dollars!  the  lumber  trade  employed  3432 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,022,360  dollars ;  internal  transportation  employed  799  persons,  and 
with  480  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  407,850  dollars  ;  ttie  fisheries  employed 
16,000  persons,  and  a  capital  11.725,850  dollars. 

By  a  return  made  to  the  legislature  in  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  rating  the  state  valuation,  it 
appears  that  158.000  acres  of  the  territory  of  Massachusetts  were  covered  with  water :  90,000 
acres  occupied  by  roods  ;  730,000  acres  were  woodland  ;  956,000  unimproved,  and  360,000  acres 
unioiproTiUile— while  only  360,000  acres  were  under  tillage,  and  440,000  acres  as  meadows,  or 
upland  oioidows ;  the  remain^r  being  either  improved  as  pasturage,  or  fresh  swamps  or  salt- 
manh  meadows.    It  appcois  by  Uie  census  returns,  that  me  number  engaged  in  agriculture  is 
87,837  ;  being  in  proportion  1  to  8.39  of  the  population,  which  is  less  than  any  otiier  state  in  the 
union.    When  we  consider  that  the  sc^l  of  MaiKachusetts  is  comparatively  sterile,  and  that  only 
11.91  per  cent  of  ber  population  are  employed  in  agriculture,  while  in  tlie  whole  population  of 
tlw  United  States  en^gcd  in  apiculture  amount  to  21.74  in  tlie  100  of  the  whole  population,  it 
cannot  be  expected  tbat  the  agricultural  products  of  this  state  will,  even  with  its  improved  cul- 
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tivatioD,  be  equal  to  the  average  of  all  the  states.  Tbe  live  stock  and  productt  of  agricullnre 
were,  by  tbe  retunu  of  1840,  as  follows 


**  Massachusetts,"  observes  tlie  Hod.  Mr.  Hudson,  member  of  congress  from  the  states  *•  has  no 
great  staple,  like  the  cotton  of  tbe  south,  or  tbe  wheat  of  tbe  middle  and  western  states.  What 
she  nuses,  ^e  consumes  at  home ;  and  she  procures  birgesuppliesof  some  of  these  articles  from  her 
nster  states,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  But,  altliough  Mauacbusetts  is  not  distinguished  for  her 
agricultural  products,  cbeatt«itionpeidtoagricuUur«  has  increased  within  a  few  years.  The  agri- 
cultural sodeties  winch  have  been  establisbHl  in  tbe  different  counties,  and  which  have  enjoyed,  to 
a  small  extent,  the  patronage  of  the  government,  have  exerted  asalutary  influence.  Several  papers 
devoted  to  this  subject  are  published  within  the  commonwealth,  and  are  well  sustained.  Within 
a  few  years,  an  t^ncultural  and  a  geological  survey  of  the  state  have  been  made  by  gentlemen  well 
qualil^d  for  those  purposes,  who  were  appointed  by  the  government,  to  whicli  they  made  tlieir 
reports.  These  reports,  having  for  their  object  a  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
state,  were  published  by  the  order  of  tlie  legislature,  and  distributed  in  alt  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth J  and  liave  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  give  to  the  agriculture  of  the  state  a  more 
scientific  character.  New  systems  of  husbandry  liave  been  introduced — swamps,  formerly  useless, 
have  been  reclaimed — the  nature  of  soils,  and  the  kind  of  manure  best  adapted  to  each,  are  be^n- 
ning  to  be  better  understood — an  improved  race  of  animals  has  been  introduced  or  reared  up, 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  most  of  tiie  implements  of  husbandry ;  from  all  which, 
we  infer  tliat  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  ancient  commonwealth  will  keep  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  the  age." 

Among  other  measures  passed  by  the  legislature  of  tbe  state,  that  of  granting  premiums  for 
growing  wheat,  appear  to  us  a  great  fallacy.  We,  on  principle,  object  to  bounties  of  every 
description,  as  no  branch  of  industry  has  ever  thriven  by  such  artificial  support,  against  permanent 
natural  obstacles.  Suppose  we  grant  bounties,  in  England,  for  growing  pine  apples  and  grapes, 
will  tiiese  delicious  fruits  afterwards  become  acclimated,  so  as  to  ripen  in  tbe  same  perfection  in 
the  open  air?— Qffiaal  Retunu,  U.  S.  Gax.,  and  variout  American  authoritks. 


The  first  ccibnlsts  of  New  England  were  ooonpdled  by  neoesdfy  to  tnm  tbdr  attrition  to  tame 
species  ot  hoas^old  mannftcture,  sudi  as  shoes  ana  hats.  As  eariy  as  1700,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 

having  commenced  manofbctoring  in  their  bmilies  coarse  woollens  for  their  own  wear,  and  a  mixed 
article  of  flax  and  wool,  called  luu^-tooolaetf,  principally  for  women's  wear.  These  articles  were  dyed 
with  maple,  walnut,  batteroat,  ana  other  kinds  of  bark,  moss,  and  vegetable.  Some  attempts  were 
made  to  manufacture  other  necessary  articles ;  hut  tbe  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  exclusive 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  prevented  any  coosiderahle  progress  being  made  in  manufactures  before 
tbe  revolution. 

The  first  cotton  mannfiKtory  in  the  United  States,  was  estaUished  by  a  ccnnpany  at  Beverly,  in 
Bfossadmsetts,  in  1788.  On  the  following  year,  this  company  was  incorporated.  A  periodical  of  the 
day,  descrilring  this  factory,  says,  "that  an  experiment  was  made  with  a  complete  set  of  machines  for 
carding  and  spinning  cotton,  which  answer^  the  warmest  expectations  of  the  propriettns.  The 
spinning-jenny  spins  sixty  threads  at  a  time,  and  with  the  caxding-machine  forty  pounds  of  cotton  can 
he  well  carded  in  a  day.  The  warping-machine,  and  the  other  tools  and  machinery,  are  ctHuplete, 
performing  their  varioos  operatims  to  great  advantage,  and  promise  much  benefit  to  the  public,  and 
emohnnent  to  the  patriotic  adventurers."  Bnt  this  company  soon  abandoned  the  business  as  a  corpo- 
rate body,  and  it  was  carried  on  by  individuals,  who  subsequently  erected  a  mill  for  the  purpose  of 
spinning  cotton  by  water  ;  but  tbe  undertaking  was  not  sncc^sfuL 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  factory  at  Beverley,  a  more  successful  effort  was  made  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Slater,  who  is  called  "  the  lather  of  American  manufactures,"  at  Fawtucket.  Cotton  cloth 
was  first  made  in  the  country,  at  this  fiicbny,  by  water-power  machinery.  The  Ncwburyport  woollen 
msnufactoiy  was  iocraponted  in  179^  and  the  calico-piioting  mannfitctwy,  at  the  somo  place,  in 


Number  of  horses   61,500 

Ditto  neat  cattle   263,000 

Ditto  sheep    378,000 

Ditto  swine   143,000 

Ditto  bushels  of  wheat   21 0,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  Indian  com   2,203,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  bariey   156,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  rye   563,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  buckwlieat   102,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  potatoes   4,850,000 

Ditto  tons  of  Iwy   083,000 


Number  of  pounds  of  wool   942,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  cocoons    21,300 

Ditto,  ditto,  sugar   549,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  bops   855,000 

Ditto  tons  of  broom-cora   600 


dollars. 


Value  of  poultry   178,000 

Ditto  the  products  of  tlte  dairy   2,374,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  orchards   390.000 

Ditto,  ditto,  market-gardeners  ....  884,000 
Ditto,  ditto,  nurseries  and  florists  . .     1  It^OOO 
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1TM.  They  do  not  appar  to  have  aocoeededL  In  1800,  the  Satan  Inm  Factory  Companj  was 
chartered,  irith  power  to  hold  landed  and  peraonal  estate  to  tlie  Talae  of  330,000  dollars.  In  1802,  the 
DaoTenaod  Bererlej  Iron  Company  vas  incorporated,  with  a  like  capital  of 330,000  dollars.  In  1805,  the 
Amesbury  Naol  Factory  Company  mu  chartered,  with  a  capital  of  450,000  dollars.  In  1809,  two  com- 
paniea  were  formed  for  the  mano&ctare  of  glass.  Frevionaly  to  the  end  of  1815,  there  were  about  fifty 
oompaniei  incorporated  ;  chiefly  fbr  the  manofacture  of  cotton,  or  of  cotton  and  wool  These  cotton 
ndlb  were  chiefly  empk^ed  in  mamifiwtiuinK  cotUm-twist,  which  was  afterwards  woven  hy  handloom 
•earcii.  The  cotton  and  wool  fectories  did  little  more  than  weare  satUnetB,  a  common  cloth  made  of 
coUoQ  and  wool. 

In  1813,  the  Waltbam  Manuihctuiing  Company,  with  a  capital  of  450,000  dollars,  began  working. 
It  was  the  only  establishment  of  any  note  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  in  1815,  and  it  has  contioued  to 
prosper. 

It  was  not  nntil  abont  1812,  that  woollen  manufactures  were  established,  to  any  important  extent, 
fn  Ifiiaafhniifltii  The  restrictive  measnres  which  preceded  the  late  war  with  Great  ^tiun,  and  that 
var,  created  those  wooDen  factories.  They  did  not  grow  ap  naturally ;  and  when  peace  came  on,  most 
of  the  proprietors  were  mined.  From  1815  to  18:18,  the  woollen  manufactures  of  this  state  did  not, 
thoogfa  persevered  in,  flourish;  nor  can  they  be  said  to  be  now,  in  any  important  degree,  prosperous. 
They  were  all  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  being  protected  by  a  heavy  tariflf  on  foreign  woollens. 

UsMchnsetts  is  pre-eminent  among  all  the  states  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  soap  and 
candles,  hardware  and  cutlery,  refined  sugar,  paper,  powder,  and  fire-arms ;  and  ranks  after  New 
Yotk.  and  Famsj^vaidA  in  the  maonfacture  m  machinery,  dmgs,  |iEunt8,  and  dyes,  and  household  fumi- 
tare;  after  Kmtncky,  inoordage;  after  New  York,  iamuBiatl  instruments,  ha^,  c^ts,  and  bonnets  ; 
after  Coonecticnt,  in  silk  ;  and  is  the  third  state  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  leather,  flax,  and  salt. 
In  capital  employed  in  manufitctures  of  all  kinds,  Massachusetts  owns  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
mann&ctoring  capital  of  the  country,  New  York  being  the  only  state  with  a  larger  capital  employed. 
Several  ctf  the  principal  manufacturing  establishments  in  Miune  and  New  Hampshire  are  owned,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  by  capitalista  in  Massachusetts. — Official  Returns,  ^c. 

A  Statbmuit  of  the  Manufactured  IMucts  of  MassaohuBetts  in  1837,  taken  from  the 
Statist  published  by  order  of  tiie  LegislatuTe. 
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AaAmv,  dtaia-cabks,  Ac... 

Am^  acrtbea,  anaith*,  &g  

Beer,  Mbnn,  UkUkb,  boat>, 

wWrta^  &C  

B<nui«ta  (ttrkw,  Kud  palin-le«r, 

taia  

BookM,  autianery.pocket-booli*, 
■a4  aAool  appsratcu.. . . . 

Ikiata  sod  aluMM  

Bn«  aad  copper  

BiiBBBla  Mtd  block  tin  

BtMhOL  brooa**,  and  baakeU. 


>of  allUoda 
CiaJlw   (apBrni  and  tallow) 

a*d  mmp  

Caadleatkta,  playuiK  canla, 
cbvcDlatc,    cbsir-atnff,  and 

ctrfbe-milla  

Gwdp,  twnol)  

Carabigca.  w«KDas,  ileifba  and 

^araeaaM,  Ac  

Caaka  and  boop*  

Chain  and  cabinet  ware 
<^aAiDg,  nack^locka,  and  aoa- 

•rndera  

Comb*  

Co*dac«  nd  twine  . 
C«aen  Booda  (datlu) 
CMtM  battteg,  thread,  warp, 

wlcUn;,  te.. 
CottM.pnniiiw 
C«tlerj  ..,„„. 
Draga.  laadkinea,  and  djra- 
atadb 

fUerr,  (wbalc,  cod,  and  toac- 
kOTel)  

For  eapa.  and  other  nanKfao 
onwa  cf  fur  

Gas  

GiM  

0«M  aAd't^ralt,-^'*.'*'.!"'' 

0«Bp«wd«r  

Bats  

ladla  robber  

IfM  e— tinga,  bar  and  rod.  Sc. 
Jvwelkrjr,  atlw,  and  dlrer- 

ptate  

Lead  mmaaUcttum 


Tslu. 


'  laoda 
pliiyed. 


doll-r*. 
114,123 
$25,950 

IS2,3ai 

l,90S,e03 

1.018,140 

1,400,334 
OOflOO 
189,312 

»ie,ooo 

1,630,730 


06,014 
134,430 

679,419 

20S,S32 
1,263,121 

9,013,310 
268,300 
481,441 
l3,0S6i039 

169,(21 
4,183,1*1 
180,300 

871.019 

7,509,390 

73,UC0 
100,000 
831,070 

34,695 

43,000 
94(1.337 
696,080 

18,000 
1,056,070 

323,500 
301,40e| 


Capical 

invested , 


3S 
387 


973 


1,033 
39,0G8 
997 
59 
330 
333 

900 


81 
130 

043 
104 
9.011 

8,930 
444 
430 
19,104 

ISl 
1,600 
193 


10,136 

100 
40 

647 
18 
S» 
77 

807 
13 
1,311 

lor 

43 


doll  an. 

80,'iOO 
190,038 

55,300 


909300 

639,flD0 
7,000 
103,00ft 
147,^00 

697,300 


20,810 
148,340 


978,790 
81,U0 


780,150 

385,373 
14,300,116 

78,000 
1,539,000 
92,033 

98,093 

13,484,078 

S3,ni0 
a79,Ono 
759,400 
19,700 
11,300 
160,800 

10,000 
1,310,099 

leivsso 

0,400 


ARTICLES 
HANUFACTURED. 


Leather,  iocludiiig  morocco  .. 

LooklDg-glaMvs  

Lumber,  ■hli))>l<v,  and  itavea  . 

Machinery  of  varioui  kiods  ... 

Huakeu,  rides,  pistol  a,  swords, 
&c  

Nails,  brads,  and  tacks  .... 

Oil,  (reSned  whsle  and  other 
oils)  

Orgnua  and  piinn-fortts . .  . 

Pdpur  

Ploughs  < 

Saddles,  trnnks,  and  whips 

Salt  

Staarela,  spadea,  fbris,  and 
hoes  

Silk  

Spectacle!,  starch,  atooe,  and 
earthenware  

SjNrirs  

Scone,  (granite,  marble,  slate, 
Bud  soap-stODe)  

Stoves  and  stove-pipes  .... 

Suoar  (rt  fined)  

Snnff  and  cigars.  

Tinware  ................. 

Tools  (carpenters',  joiners',  and 
■bnenakers')  

Types  and  stereotjipes  .... 

Umbrellas  

Upholstery,  including  bed- 
binding,  curtains,  bair,  and 
paper-bsngings  

Vessel*  built  snnaally  

Vaniisb  and  bees*  wax  

W  induw.sashes,  blinds,  aod 
doors  • 

Wire  

Wooden  wsre.iDclndiDg  boxes, 
rakes,  shoe-pegs,  yokes, 
heUea,  Arc  

^\<M>llBn  goods  

BujfraTidgs,  csrences,  hosiery, 
lanip-lilsck,  nx^chanical  in- 
struments, mustard,  raz'>r< 
■trops,  lather-boxes,  pumps, 
blwlu,  &c  


Total  dollars 


Hands 
Value.  I  eiB- 
I  plowed. 


dollars. 

3,354.416 
165.600 
16r,778 

l/t3^390 

288,800 
2,327,003 

8,030.321 
324 ,300 

1,544,230 
34.361 
33I,a73 
346,039 

364,700 
56,150 

31.S60 
1,338,789 

680,782 
31.000 
976,4M 
184.601 
391,323 

158,.'S31 
137,000 
104,300 


36,483 
l,37<l,6.'« 
32,600 

7t,Ifla 
81,770 


174,091 
10,309,807 


63,460 
85,742.927 


Capital 
inteated. 


1,798 
58 

121 
1,399 

394 
1,005 

145 
239 
1,173 
73 
768 
708 

284 
195 

47 


1,177 
13 
02 
390 
377 

997 
115 
196 


86 
1,834 


313 
7,097 


117 
117,351 


dollars. 

9,033,423 
01,600 
27,760 

1,146,773 

C.^,a43 
1,074,000 

1,133,500 
172,000 
1,167,700 

109325 
801,753 

313,323 
137,000 

20,974 


209,930 
II, HI  5 

303.633 
33,300 


110,807 

i4o,ooe 


13,160 

9,000 

8,350 
44,vOa 


6.770JMI 


19,078 


32,008,865 


Tho  Taluc  of  cspiui  tbotigb  not  enumnated,  b  sitiinated  at  aboul  3,Vt0fiW)  dollars. 
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According  to  the  returns  made  to  congress  for  1840^  the  manufactories  and 

the  Talue  of  their  febrics,  are  given  as  follows : — 

The  Talue  ot  fiunily  and  home-nude  mannfactorea  in  1840  WM  931»94S  doQan  j  there  wen  S07 
fliUii^t-mills,  and  144  woollen  manufkctoriea,  employing  5076  penMU,  prodocdiiK  gooda  to  the  amonnt 
of  7,083^98  doliarB,  and  employing  a  capital  <n  4,179,850  dollars  t  S78  cotton  manufoctories,  with 
665,095  spindles,  employing  20,928  peraonfl,  produdng  articlea  to  tbe.Tolne  of  16,553,433  dollars,  and 
employing  a  capital  ^  17,414,099  dculars  *,  forty-eight  furnaces  produced  9332  tons  of  cast  iron,  aizty- 
seren  forges,  rolling  mills,  &&,  produced  6004  tons  of  bar  iron,  the  whole  employing  1097  persons,  and 
a, capital  of  1,232,875  dollars ;  eighty-two  paper  manufactories,  employing  967  persons,  produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  1,659,930  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  to  the  value  of  56,700 
dollatB,  and  the  wbok  employed  a  capital  of  1,082,800  dollars ;  463  persons  produced  salt  to  the  amount 
of  376,596  bushels,  with  a  capital  of  502,980  dollars  ;  hats  and  cai»  yrere  manufiLCtured  to  the  value 
of  918,438  doUars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  821,646  dollan,  the  whole  employing  6656  per- 
sona, and  a  capital  of  608,392  dollars  ;  355  tanneries  emfdoyed  2446  persons,  and  a  capital  1,024,699 
dollars  ;  paints  and  drugs  were  produced  to  the  value  of  405,725  ddlars,  and  turpentioe  and  varnish 
to  the  value  25,820  dollars  ;  1583  saddlerieB,  and  other  leather  manofactories,  produced  artkles  to 
the  value  of  10,553,626  dollars,  and  m^yad  a  capital  of  3,318,544  dollars  }  four  glass  hoafes,  em- 
ploying 373  persons,  noduced  articles  to  the  ytine  aC  471,000  ddlars,  with  a  ca^tal  of  377,000 
dolura ;  twenty  potter&s,  employing  seventy -one  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  44,450 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  27,975  dollars ;  two  sugar  reflneriefl  produced  articles  to  the  vahie  of 
1,025,000  dollars  ;  diocolate  was  manufactured  to  the  value  of  31,600  dollars  i  and  confectionery  to 
the  value  of  157,800  dollars ;  fourteen  powder  mills  empbyed  sixty-nine  persons,  and  produced 
3,315^15  pounds  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  355,000  dollars ;  913  peracms  jnodoced  machinery  to 
the  value  of  926,975  dollars  i  1109  persons  [wodnced  hardware  and  ciUle^  to  the  value  of 
iyB8i,i63  dollars  ;  thirty-seven  distilleries  produced  5,177,910  gallons,  and  serea  breweries  produced 
429,800  gallons,  employing  154  persons,  and  a  capital  of  963,100  dollars;  397  persons  produced  fifty 
cannon  and  32,652  small-arms;  1402  perBons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  803,999 
doUars,  with  a  capital  of  834,660  dollarst  274  persons  wrought  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of 
317,180  dollars ;  and  758  persons  manufacturwl  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  310,796  debars  ; 
miBs  of  Tarions  kinds  employed  1606  persons,  and  manufactured  to  the  value  ctf  1,771,185 
AoBaOt  viUi  a  capital  of  1,440,153  dollus ;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  1,349,994  dollars  j 
flf^-one  rope  woIkB  employed  672  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  o£  852,200  dol- 
lars, with  a  capital  of  650,100  ddlars ;  furniture  employed  2424  persons,  producing  the  value  of 
1,090,008  dollars ;  246  persons  manufactured  musical  instruments  to  the  value  of  243,760  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  555,100  dollars  ;  324  brick  and  2249  wooden  houses  employed  2947  persons,  and  cost 
2,767,134  dollars.  There  were  104  printing  offices,  seventy-two  binderies,  ten  daily  newspapers  sixty- 
seren  weekly,  and  fourteen  semi-weekly,  and  fourteen  periodicals,  the  whole  employing  928  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  416,200  doDars.  The  whole  amount  ot  cajatal  employed  in  manufactures  was 
41,774,446  dollars.— 0#cto/  RetHnu  to  Congress,  1840. 

COMMERCE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts,  in  the  extent  of  her  foreign  commerce,  stands  the  second  state  in  the  imion,  and  is 
the  first  in  the  amount  of  her  registered  shipping  tonnage,  llicre  were  imported  into  Massachusetts, 
during  the  commercial  year,  1841,  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  to  the  vdue  of  20,318,000  dol- 
lars, being  nearly  raie-sixth  <tf  the  whole  value  brought  into  the  conntiy,  and  about  twice  as  much  as 
was  imported  into  any  other  state,  vtth  the  exception  oCSew  York,  whose  importations  amounted  to 
75,713,000  dollars.  The  importations  into  New  York  are  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  Into  Mas- 
sacliusetts  j  but  it  appears,  that  the  importations  into  New  York  during  that  year  were  about  74  per 
cent  on  foreign  account,  while  the  importations  into  Boston  were  only  about  17  per  cent  on  foreign 
account  —  m^ing  a  difference  of  57  per  cent  in  favour  of  Boston.  Tliis  fact  would  bring  tho 
American  commerce  <^  New  York  down  to  nearly  the  standard  of  that  of  Massachusetts.  A  consider- 
able share  of  the  commeroe  of  New  York  is  on  Massachusetts  account ;  while  very  little,  if  any,  of  the 
Hassadrasetts  commerce,  is  on  New  York  account.  A  conuderahle  shore  of  the  trade  of  New  York, 
is  carried  on  by  Massachusetts  ships,  navigated  1^  Hassachusetta  seamen :  espedaliy  in  the  East 
India  trade,  as  wppean     the  following  statement : — 

The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  in  New  York  from  Canton  and  MaiuUa  was. 

In  1839   21,  of  which  7  belonged  to  Massachusetts, 

1840   29      „        14      „  „ 

1841   15      „         4      „  „ 

1842   26       „         11       n  „ 

Total    91  36 

In  the  imi>ort  trade  from  Calcutta  about  twenty  ships  arc  employed.  Tlie  whole  number,  of 
arrivals  were — 
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In  1640   18,  of  which  15  arriTcd  in  MosMchnsetti. 

18*1   20      „        17  „ 

18*2   26      »       91  „ 

Dnring  the  same  yean  flcveral  ca^oM  anired  at  New  Orleans  firom  Calcatta.  on  MaaBachnsetts 
Mcoant. 

"  From  tfty  to  seventy  cargoes  enter  the  United  States  annually  from  Russia,  a  larfje  share  of 
which  are  on  Mawnchosetts  account.  In  1839,  the  number  of  Americdn  vessela  which  arrived  at  St. 
Petenborg  was  ftfty-two,  of  which  tlurty-seTcn  were  on  Maseachusetta  account.  The  whole  number 
of  arrirala  in  the  United  States  from  St  Petcrsbnrgh  and  Riga  the  same  year  was  flfEy-three,  <rf  which 
twenty-nx  came  into  Massachusetts,  and  twenty-three  into  New  Y<wk.  Of  the  twenty-t^iree  which 
came  into  New  York,  ten  were  Massachusetts  TGSsels,  and  a  portion  of  these  cargoes  were  on  Massa- 
chusetts acooont.  In  1840  there  were  sixty-fonr  American  vessels  vfaidi  arrived  at  St.  Ffetersbarg,  of 
wMch  fort^-nine  were  on  Massachusetts  account.  In  the  swne  year  the  arrirala  in  the  United  States 
from  Hussia  were  sixty-flve,  <tf  which  thirty -two  came  into  Massachusetts,  and  twelve  into  New  York; 
of  which  twelve,  five  were  Massachusetts  vessels,  and  a  portion  of  their  cargoes  was  on  Massachuwtts 
aocooni.  The  great  supply  o(  foreign  sugare  into  St.  retersburg  for  the  Russian  emphe  is  chiefly 
from  Cuba;  of  this  supply  neariy  one-half  is  carried  in  Massachusetts  vesflels,  and  a  coosideraUe  por- 
tkn  on  Massachusetts  account  The  United  States  are  supplied  with  pepper  almost  entirely  byMassa- 
dmsetts  ships ;  and  a  large  portim  of  the  exports  from  Sumatra  to  Europe  is  carried  in  Massachusetts 
veaseils,  and  on  Massachusetts  account 

**  The  annual  document  firom  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  detailing  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  country,  shows  only  the  Imports  into  the  different  states,  without  designating  on  whose  account 
the  importati<»i  is  made;  and  it  will  he  seen  at  once  that  such  tables  do  not  show  the  exact  commerce  of 
each  state.  One  state  may  be  situated  inland,  as  Indiana,  for  example,  and  hence  be  represented  as 
having  no  commeroe;  and  another  state,  as  Louisiana,  which  happens  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  grelit 
HissiHappi  Valley,  may  he  so  situated  as  to  have  the  credit  for  much  that  is  owned  and  shippM  t^* 
the  people  of  other  states.  The  facts  we  have  already  presented,  cleariy  demonstrate  that  these  tabiM 
do  not  do  fall  justice  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  Her  vessels,  which  enter  at  New  York  and  clear 
from  the  same  port,  Are  set  down  to  the  credit  of  New  York,  though  the  vessel  be  owned  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  crews  Are  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  cai^  is  on  Massachusetts  account  It  will  also  he 
seen,  by  the  facts  abefve  presented,  that  a  large  share  of  the  distant,  and  in  some  respects  the  nwst  im- 
poftant  cranmerce,  is  csiried  on  l^the  Massachusetta  merchants.  Acano which  is  the  resultof  a 
long  voyage,  is  in  one  respect,  more  important  to  the  country  tiian  any  other.  A  cargo  from  the 
West  Indi^,  worth  100,000  dollars  at  the  port  whwe  it  is  entered,  might  require'  for  its  purchase 
9S,000  dollars  of  specie  or  our  domestic  products;  and  so  the  cargo  would  be  a  drain  upon  the  coun- 
try to  that  amount  But  a  cargo  from  the  East  Indies,  worth  100,000  dollars  at  the  port  where  it  is 
entered,  ma.j  draw  from  the  country  but  90,000  dollars.  Massachusetts  commerce,  as  we  have  seen,  is, 
to  a  great  extent*  with  the  most  remote  nations,  and  lieooe  more  productive  of  the  hit«rests  of  the 
coiinG^  Uhu  any  other. 

"We  have  already  aeen  that  the  importations  into  Utanachuaetts,  daring  the  last  commercial  year 
amounted  to  30,318,000  dolUu's — her  exports  daring  the  same  year  were  11,467,000  dollars,  being  n^riy 
ooe>tenth  of  the  whole  export  the  country,  and  more  than  was  exported  from  any  state  except  New 
Torfc  and  Louisiana:  and  it  is  worthy  <^remark,that  both  of  these  states,  from  their  local  situation, 
export  K  larger  amoant  of  the  products  of  other  states  than  Massachusetts.  The  amount  of  tonnage 
•wDcd  in  Massachusetts,  as  compared  with  other  states,  shows  at  oooe  that  she  performs  a  large  share 
of  tiwir  canying.  The  eotAte  r^atered  and  lidtased  tomage  of  Msssachnsetts,  as  ounpated  with 
■mnl  vi  the  gkat  states,  i«  at  followi.-— 

bnw. 


Massachusetts  S45,900 

Kew  York   474,700 


Pennsylvania   118,900 

LouisUms   145,700 


"  Here  it  will  be  seen  tliat  Massachusetts  owns  71,200  tons  of  shipping  more  than  New  Ytxk  : 
4S7,000  more  than  Fennsylrania  ;  400,200  more  than  Louisiana  ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  aggre- 
gmte  tonnage  of  the  United  States.  As  LoiUsiana  exports  about  three  times  as  much  as  Massachusetts, 
and  owns  but  about  ooe-foorth  as  much  shipping,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  with  a  good  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, that  mudi  q£  the  carding  trade  of  Louisiana  was  performed  by  Alassachusetts  ;  and  every 
person  acquainted  with  the  subiect,  knows  that  Massachusetts  vessels  are  lai^y  engaged  in  the  oot- 
tan,  floor,  pwk,  ftacon,  and  lard  trade  of  New  Orleans. 

"The  munbtf  of  vessds  which  entered  in  Massachusetts  in  1841,  was  2119 — ^being  twice  as  many  as 
entered  in  any  other  state,  except  New  Yorlc,  and  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  aggregate  shipping  which 
entered  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  ships  built  in  Massachusetts  in  the  same  year,  was  1 1 2, 
with  an  aggi^ate  tmnage  of  28,653,  being  a  larger  amount  of  tonnage  than  that  produced  by  any  other 
•tat^  and  nemroie^bnrthttf  the  asKT^te  of  the  whole  United  States,  as  will  be  sem  li^  a  compa- 
ilfoo  of  MuneuDaettB  wi&  Knna  df  the  principal  ship-building  states  : — 


ton*. 

Uasaarlinapiri   28,653 

Ifaine   36,874 

New  York.   17,438 

Maiyland.   10,737 

*'EVom  a  comparison  of  the  stiipB  built  in  the  several  states,  with  the  ships  owned  in  the  states 
re^ectivdy,  it  will  be  seen  titai  Massachusetts  not  only  owns  more  shipping  than  any  other  state,  but 


tost, 

Ohio   7,178 

Pennnrlvania   6,970 

The  United  States  118,893 
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tlmt  her  territory  is,  to  «  congiderable  extent,  the  ship-yard,  and  her  labourers  the  shipwrights,  of 
Bcvcral  tlie  commercial  states.  In  seamen,  Massachusetts  is  still  more  prolific.  By  the  returns  of 
registered  seamen,  made  to  the  secretary  of  state  annually,  it  appears  that  Mussaclnuetts  furnishes 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  other  state,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  fnmisbed 
by  the  whole  country.  By  the  returns  for  1641,  the  only  one  on  which  we  can,  at  this  timer  I*J  oar 
hands,  it  appears  that  the  registered  seamen  stand  as  follows  : — 

Massachusetts   4031 


Mainland   38S 

louisi&oa   838 

AUotheritatH   1764 


New  York   1815 

Maine   1026 

Pennsytvania    706 

"  From  this  view  of  her  commerce,  it  will  be  seen  that  Massachusetts  is  second  only  to  Kcw  York, 
if  indeed  she  does  not  rival  that  great  state.  The  opening  of  the  Western  railroad,  which  connects  Bos- 
ton with  Albajqr  and  the  great  west,  and  tbo  establishing  (s£  the  line  of  packets  between  Boston  and 
Lirerpool,  roust  inevitably  increase  greatly  the  commercial  importance  ot  Massachusetts." — ifassachu- 
letts  and  her  Reaourca.   By  the  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State. 

In  1842,  the  quantity  of  ice  shipped  for  distant  ports,  at  the  wharfs  in  Boston  and  Charlestown, 
on  board  140  vessels,  was  upwards  of  30,000  tons  ;  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  about  6000  tons, 
was  brought  from  Fresh  Fond,  Roxbury.  And  it  is  stated,  that  if  greater  facilities  for  transportmg  it 
were  offered  by  a  railroad,  the  quantity  would  be  increased.  The  Lowell  railroad  has,  therefore,  obtained 
a  grant  from  the  l^slature,  for  an  extension  of  the  road  to  the  Pood. 

CoHMEBCE  of  Massachusetts,  from  1789  to  1844. 
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11,889.465 
6,383,338 

l,7TS,0r4 

91639S 

173345 

aa 

l,648.1t0 

3,I7SM0 

451381 

M03r« 

10 

1.SI  3.069 

3M354 

1,807.933 

1396,7  U 

106,968 

S37340 

as 

1,078.077 

55,7tS 

1.183.799 

5,380,083 

1,491380 

M.S9D 

933,774 

05 

3,M7,4S3 

1,733,630 

a4M4.9ll 

t7l37S 

909,908 

88 

S,00B,9T4 

3,187,465 

10,136,430 

51347343 

1,034,333 

174349 

6S 

9,908,416 

e,»  19,581 

11,037,907 

4,117393 

l,m308 

S4I3I0 

B« 

S,696.646 

6,199,510 

11,99^,136 

4316317 

4,188387 

•I793M 

14 

4373jl« 

CJiSS,03l 

11,390.913 

«J413Sa 

1,109341 

170360 

ai 

3,861,436 

7,147,487 

11,008,039 

4,148,361 

l37D,ias 

138361 

14 

8,846,174 

ll,4ftl/»I 

14,826.731 

4,701349 

1363,844 

196375 

48 

4.07S.I6C 
3,944,9^5 

8,396,339 

13,599,533 

18,337,830 

s;MO,no 

07034B 

197319 

16 

9,738,354 

13,6^3,339 

17,607.160 

43S7316 

I39H3as 

165396 

U 

4,038,073 

6,395,356 

10,434,338 

16,378,758 

4344JH6 

1369,404 

179317 

66 

4,963,101 

7,170,883 

11 ,432,087 

15,845,  Ml 

6.761349 

1324,114 

173,344 

71 

3,888,138 

6,110,734 

10.008,808 
10,434,383 

■  ',063,481 
13,370.364 

4,648385 

1,640.130 
1,193,308 

1831,177 

90 

3,830,349 

0,604.034 

4,809,693 

136,111 

40 

4,000,035 

4,930,760 
4,305,186 

0,023,786 

15.070,414 

6,377,678 

032.136 

847,360 

99 

3,frig,791 

8,354,937 

13,.-i20,T44 

5,139390 

I,I61,KG0 
1,144319 

387367 

99 

S,S99,e3S 

3,013,341 

7,113.194 

10,453,344 

4,466301 

S16H6S 

IS 

4,037,301 

3,706,563 

7,733,763 

14,369,056 

18.118,900 

8337,447 

955336 

935396 

16 

4,606,639 

7,337,133 

11,993,768 

6,179,495 

1,188,309 

354,508 

68 

5,130,664 

4.533.338 

S,6n3,I28 

19,040,911 

4.323,H53 
3317,378 

1,169368 

376,733 

86 

4,671,740 

5,476,074 

lO.USRSO 

17.672,129 

555.791 

307,490 

99 

3,a«4,4ff9 

4,4rO,S91 

10,013.700 

10,800,373 

33S63M 

SS7391 

331,173 

47 

5,113,196 

3,387, 160 

10,580,846 

25,681,403 

4,74S3as 

n9,>75 

816398 

60 

4,781,901 

4,856,380 

9,728,190 

69,975,667 

98M46 

47 

0,138,030 

3,940,333 

9,104,861 

13.300,933 

906,110 

84 

5.310,443 

3,419,630 

9,276,085 

19.383,333 

6,368,158 

3.018,103 

10,186,363 
11,487,343 

16,513,858 

r,30r,8B9 

4,080/151 

30.318,003 
17,986,438 

«,711>,ll& 

8,087,995 

9,807,110 

4,430,681 

1,974,336 

6,485,307 

16,789,459 

1791  

1791  

1793  

1704  

179S  

1706  

1107  

1798  

1790  

1800  

ISSl  

1803  

1803  

1804  

1865  

1806  

1807  

IBOe  

1800  

1810  

1811  

1819  

1813  

1BI4  

1816  

1816  

1817  

IBIS  

1810  

1810  

1811  

1899  

1893  

1894  

I815...... 

1896  

1897  

1S9S  

1819  

1830  

1831  

1881  

1833  

1884  

1SS5.  

IS36  

1837  

1038  

lUB  

1840  

1S4I  

1849  

IS48  

1844  


*  For  ibe  flrat  nine  nonibi  only. 
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FISHERIES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  vhale  fishery  commenced  in  MaBsachosetts  as  early  aa  1672.  In  1840,  it  appears  that  there 
were  588  Teaads  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  of  vrhich  425  belonged  to  Massachusetts.  By  the  laat 
annual  return  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed 
in  the  ood  flsfaety  was  66,551  tons ;  of  which  29,529  tons,  being  about  the  same  as  the  state  ot 
Maine,  and  about  four  times  as  much  as  all  the  reat  o€  the  union,  belonged  to  Massachusetts. 
Uasaachoaetta  had  aboat  10,000  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  while  that  emj^yed 
ift  the  flaherifw  by  all  the  other  states  of  the  union  amounted  to  only  1200  tons.  The  tnmage,  in  1840, 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  by  all  the  United  States,  was  157,405  tons  ;  and  of  this  Masnduuetts 
em^md  120,474,  or  bemg  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 

tSb  capital  which  li&ssachasettfl  inrested  in  the  fisheries,  amounted  to  11,725,850  ddlars; 
em^qying  16,000  sailors  and  fidienoea  in  this  hardy  enterprise.  To  show  the  rdative  importance  of 
tbSt  hrandi  of  industry,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  srane  of  the  priwipal 
states,  was  as  fiaUows ;  tiz., 

QuitUaU  <if  SmoJud  or  Dried  Fi^. 


Unhed  States    778,947 

Maamjchnsetts   389,715 

  879,136 


Kev  Hampshire   28;SS7 

Bhode  Island   4^ 


JBwrreb  of  PuAUd 

United  States                                     472,359  I  Maryland   71,293 

Maaaachoaetts.                                    124,755   Maine    64,071 

North  Candina   7^890  | 

GaBont  <if  Spermeed  OiL 


United  States   4,764,708 

Massacfauaetta   8,630,972 

BludeUand    487,268 


Kew  Torfc   40M51 

C(nmecticiit   183,807 


Ga^m  ^  Whale  and  other  f^h  Oil. 


United  States   7,538,778 

MassedHisettB   3,364.785 

Comeetfcnt   1,909,017 


New  York   1,269.641 

Bhode  Island    633360 


United  States   1,153,284 

MassBchrwettS   442,974 

Hew  Tock  «   844,665 


Value  of  Whalebone^  4v. 

dolUn. 

Connecticut   157,573 

Kew  Jers^   74,000 


Handi  employed. 


Uidted  States   86,584 

Musediiuetta    18,000 

Ibqriaiid.   73U 


Maine    3,610 

Cramecticat   8|815 


Coital  itwetted. 


doIUn. 

Bhode  Island    1,077,157 

New  Torfc   949,250 


Uidted  States  16,429,620 

Hassadmsette  ...11,725,850 

OWBiwIkiH   1,801,640 

Of  dry  flah,  Massachusetts  ctired  as  modi  as  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States;  of  pickled  fish,  more 
thanone-onarter  of  the  whole  amount ;  of  spermaceti  oil,  more  than  three-quarters  ;  of  whale  and  other 
oQs,  neany  one-half ;  of  whalebone,  more  than  one-third ;  and  of  capital,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  capital  invested  in  the  fisheries  by  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  all  the  fish  consumed  in 
the  state,  a  large  snrphis  is  exported,  amounting,  in  1840,  to  more  than  3,000,000  ddlara  ;  being  in 
Taloe  greater  than  that  of  any  other  article  exported  from  the  United  States,  except  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  floor.  It  has  been  eetuoated  that  those  employed  in  the  whale  fisheariea,  consume  annually, 
54,000  baiTdB<€  beef  and  pork,  bong  equal  toooe-half  of  the  average  export  of  these  articles  toe  the 
last  ten  years.  Th^  alao  consume  a  la^  unanti^  <^  floor,  com,  batter,  cheese,  rice,  &c  &a  The 
oil  and  whalebone  lOToogfat  into  the  oomit^,in  1841,  has  heenesAnated  In  valne  at  7,860,000  doQan. 
Whatever  mqr  be  the  value  of  aU  the  flsheriet  cf  the  United  States,  cneJiilfof  tfae  amonnt  wa^  bt 
placed  to  the  aoeoont  of  Maisachiuetti. 
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A  Table,  exhibitittg  the  Number  of  Banek  of  Mackerel  inspected  in  the  ConunoDTealth 
of  Massachusetts  in  each  year,  from  1831  to  1843,  indumre. 
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a,w7 
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S67 
983 
W9 
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in 
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No, 
Two. 


barreli, 
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um 
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696 
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S7 
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I 
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3^7 
I.IM 
1,707 
Z,1U 
S.10S 
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1,074 
1,137 
1,860 
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61 
444 

7W 
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iMn>  M^i'  H;9M 


No. 
Ona. 


W 
10,4»9 

s,ni 

2,314 

»«0 

1,549 
66S 

>,M3 
329 
MS 
13$ 

1,040 

i.iai 

19 
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No. 
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l;149 
a,9B7 
1,187 
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471 
7SI 
346 
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B7 
>99 
901 
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No. 
Three. 


bamk. 
S,1I0 

3,858 
1.403 
9J97 

\m 

96S 
1.1 1» 

310 
I,2t0 

100 

sa 

176 
937 
1,0BS 

36 


T0T4I.. 


iMTTWla, 

9,340 
l«,3M 
9,361 
S0U 
6,461 
3,373 
3,373 

t,4ai 
5,606 
349 
449 
416 
1,396 
3,liT 

47 
11 


.a4,<si 


Total  cack  Yo 


1843 
1M3 
114 1 
1640 

isie 

1638 
1837 
1836 
1839 
1834 

ia»s 

1833 
1831 


bami*. 

04,431 
7&,5«3 
U.9a7 
MI,99S 
73^18 
JO»,fiU 
138,167 
170,9131 
194,490 
SU.884 
311344 
■13,4n 
8U,339 


QUABBIB8  AND  HINBBALS  OF  HA88ACHUSBTTS. 

Hassadiusetts  is  not,  as  (ar  as  discovered,  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  and  is  manufactured  to  a  small  extent,  employing  a  capital  of  about  1,232,800  dollara, 
and  about  1000  hands.  The  produce  is  about  9300  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  6000  tons  of  bar  iron, 
annually.  Granite,  of  excellent  quality  for  buildiog.  abouods  in  Quincy  and  its  vicinity,  and  is 
extensively  quarried,  and  shipped  to  nearly  every  Atlantic  port  in  a  greater  or  less  degroe.  Tlie 
Astor  House  in  New  York,  the  front  of  tlie  Tremont  House  in  Boston,  and  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment, are  built  of  this  stone.  Granite,  suitable  for  building,  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  at 
Gloucester,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  and  many  other  places,  in  great  abundance.  Gneiu,  nearly 
answering  the  same  purpose,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  Serpentine,  suitable  for  orna- 
mental arcliitecture,  exists  in  Middlefield.  VVestfield,  Newbury,  and  in  several  other  places,  but  it 
has  not  been  wrou^t  to  any  extent. 

LimeiloHt  is  found  in  various  places,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  county  of  Beriubii*. 
Berkshire  is  renowned  for  the  fine  marble  whidi  it  prodaces,  denominated  prunttive  marble.  Itf 
prevailing  colour  is  white,  and  this  is  the  varie^  most  extensively  wrouglit.  Some  of  the  varieties 
admit  of  a  very  fine  polish.  From  the  pure  white  the  colour  changes,  by  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, to  gray  and  dove  colour.  More  or  less  is  quarried  in  almost  every  town  in  Berksliire,  ex- 
cept on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  most  extensively  wrought  in  West  Stockbridge,  LAneshorou^, 
Ashfield,  Sheffield,  New  Marlborough,  and  Adams.  The  Citv  Hall  in  New  York  was  built 
chiefly  of  this  marble.  The  marble  for  the  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  is  also  obtained  from 
the  quarries  In  Berkshire. 

Soapitone,  remarkable  for  its  softness  and  power  to  resist  heat,  is  found  in  abundance  in  various 
par^  of  the  state,  but  is  not  extensively  wrought.  /trffUaceout,  or  roo^ slate,  is  found  in  different 
sections  of  the  state,  but  the  quality  is  not  remarkably  good,  nor  is  it  much  used  for  roofi, 
Pottet't  day,  used  for  common  pottery,  tiles,  and  bricks,  abounds ;  and  porcelain  clay  has  been 
found  in  several  places.  Peat  is  used  for  fuel  in  many  towns  in  the  eastern  portion  ol  the  state ; 
and  what  adds  to  its  imporUnce  is,  it  is  generallv  situated  where  wood  is  scarce.  Antkraeiie  coal 
has  been  discovered  at  Worcester  and  Mansfield ;  but  the  mine  at  Worcester  has  not  been 
thoroti^ly  explored,  and  at  Mamfield  ^e  van  is  supposed  to  be  too  this  to  justify  the  ezpenie 
of  mipiDg. 


PUBLIC  WOBES  AND  IVTBBNAL  IHPBOyBM BNTB. 

The  oommon  public  roads,  some  good  and  manr  very  bad,  are  among  the  earlier  as  veil  as 
among  the  more  receot  public  works.  The  first  canal  ana  the  first  railroad  in  the  United  States, 
were  constructed  and  opened  in  Massachusetts.    Middlesex  cual,  from  the  Meminac  river 
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to  BoMdd  haibour,  and  tbe  Qtiiocy  railroad,  from  tbe  Neponaet  rirer  to  Uie  Quincy  quarries, 
were  constructed  before  any  other  works  of  tlie  kind  in  the  United  States.   The  Western  railroad 
extends  from  Worcester,  forty-four  miles  by  railroad  from  Boston,  to  Greenbush,  on  the  Hudson, 
wposile  to  Albany.    It  crosses  the  high  lands  of  Worcester  county,  and  the  summit  between 
Boston  and  Couoecticnt  river,  at  an  elevation  of  907  feet  above  tide  water,  and  tbe  Green  Moud- 
tUQ  range  in  Washington,  the  summit  between  tbe  Connecticut  and  the  Hudson,  at  an  elevation 
of  1459  feet  above  tide  water.    The  greatest  inclination  is  eighty-tbree  feet  per  mile.    Tlie  length 
ol  tbe  railroad  within  the  state  is  1 18  miles  ;  but  as  the  road  from  the  line  of  the  state  to  Albany 
vas  built  by  this  company,  and  as  they  have  a  long  lease  of  it,  and  the  pre-empttoo  of  purchase, 
it  Bay  be  considered  as  belonging  to  MaAachusetts.   Its  length  in  New  York  is  thirty-eig^e 
nuks  :  being  156  miles.   At  Worcester  this  road  connects  with  the  Boston  and  W(mxster  road, 
wtudi  is  fiir^fbur  miles  in  length  ;  so  that  the  Western  road  opras  a  direct  communication  by 
lailroad  from  Boston  to  Albany,  making  a  continnous  line  of  200  miles  of  road. 

TTiere  are  several  other  railroads,  situated  partly  in  the  state  and  partly  in  the  adjoining 
states,  as  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  the  Nashua  and  Lowell,  and  the  Boston  and  Alaine, 
which  were  built  mostly  by  Massachusetts  capital,  aided  by  Massachusetts  scrip.  But  we  shall 
p\e  the  length,  cost,  &c.,  of  tliat  part  of  the  road  situated  in  Massachusetts,  nccept  in  the  case  of 
the  Western,  for  reasons  already  stated.  Tlie  following  table  will  give  a  general  view  of  the 
different  roads : — 


CDEPOBJkTB  NA1I£. 
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240/1601  3e7,1U 
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fi,69S 
1&.4O0 
101,128 

aM>i 

19,393 


14S,607 
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4n.7SI 
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208,014 
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36,4M 
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»,3SI 
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1,S1«,IW  \  Dlko  raa  to  1S«S 


The  Boston  and  Lowell  and  tlie  Boston  and  Worcester  roads  have  each  double  tracks,  the  rest 
sio^e.  The  Berkshire  road  rail  being  a  plate  instead  of  an  edge  rail,  the  cost  of  construction 
appears  smalL  The  Boston  and  Worcester}  Boston  and  FroridMio^  and  Eastern  roads  have  each 
a  btanek  of  a  few  mlks,  the  cost  md  inaoMe  of  which  are  IncludBd  in  the  sums  stated.  The 
Ghailntown  branch  was  conitr tided  tKdnly  kit  thetranspwlattiop  (rf  iee,  but  the  winter  of  1&41-3 
bciag  anusually  open,  fUMt  business  ahnoBt  entir^  failed.  Besides  these  railroads,  there  is  the 
Qoin^  milraad,  of  a  fcrw  miles  ia  lensth,  used  for  the  transportation  of  granite  from  tlie  quarries 
to  water  carriage ;  and  the  VVest  Stodkbridge,  about  two  ana  a  liaU  miles  in  length,  being  an  ex- 
tennon  of  the  nudson  and  Berkshire  road.  The  Fttchbnrg  railroad,  now  in  the  course  of  con- 
stractitm.  wbtdi,  with  the  Charlestown  branch,  will  continue  the  railroad  about  fortj-tive  miles 
towards  Vermont.  These  roads  are  all  the  property  of  private  companies,  eiteept  the  Western,  in 
which  tbe  state  owns  one-tliird  of  the  stock.  The  state,  however,  has  loaned  its  stock  a»  scrip, 
to  several  of  these  corporations,  and  taken  a  mortgage  as  security.  The  railroads  in  Massachosetts 
are  all  weH  constructed. 

Tbe  Berksliire  road  was  built,  in  part,  by  contract,  and  has  been  leased  to  die  Housatoiiic 
Company.  Hie  Gliarlestowo  Branch  corporation  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Fitchburg 
corporation,  which  is  now  construct!^  a  railroad  to  Fitchburg.  A  charter  is  about  being  granted 
Co  eiteod  ibis  rood  lo  Brattleboroti^,  Vermont,  and  thence  throagh  Uiat  state  to  Lake  Cham- 
pfam. 

Two  bi%  are  before  the  legislature  of  Massachtisetts  ibr  tlie  incorporation  of  railroaf  com- 
fame*.    Tbe  nrate  of  one  is  from  Athol,  through  Greenfield,  to  Brettleborough. 
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Taub,  riiowiDg  die  Lengths  of  Ruhva]*  radiating  from,  and  io  connexion  with,  the  Cl^  of 

Boston. 

Miles. 

From  Boston,  vid  Albany,  to  Bufilo   AI8 

„         „  Portsmouth,  to  Pbrdand,  Hwne    104 

Lowell,  Na^iia,  and  Concord   62 

„         to  Providence,  Rhode  Island   41 

From  Providence  to  Stonington   47 

Branch  from  Andover  to  Haveriiill   25\ 

Dedham  Branch   2 

Taunton  Branch,  and  extension  to  New  Bedford   35 

Bedford  and  Fall  River    IS 

Norwich  and  Worcester   58J 

New  Haven  to  Hartford,  36,  and  extension  to  Springfield  24 

miles,  not  completed   60 

West  Stockbridge  to  Bridgeport   98 

West  Stockbridge  to  Hudson   S3 

Troy  and  Schenectady   22 

Troy  to  Ballston   20 

Schenectady  and  Saratoga   2I( 

Lockport,  Kugara  Falls,  and  Buffalo   43 

Total  number  of  Miles   1208^ 


BBVBNUE,  BZPBNDITITRE,  PUBLIC  CRKD1T»  AND  DBBT,  OF  1CAS8ACHU8BTT8. 

The  government'  and  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  at  all  timet  maintfuned  the  public 
credit  of  the  state,  and  honoturably  and  faithfiilly  fulfilled  its  engg^j^ents.  Massachusetts 
may  he  said  to  have  no  state  debt  A  trifling-  obligation  exists  of  about  170,000  dollars,  which 
arose  from  extraordinary  expenditures,  incurred  by  the  state  during  the  last  ten  or  eleven 
years  :  such  as  revising  her  statutes,  building  a  new  state  prison,  aud  a  state  lunatic  hos- 
pital ;  but  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state  will  soon  pay  it. 

**  lifossachusetts  has  loaned  her  credit,  in  the  form  of  scrip,  to  the  Norwich  and  Wor- 
cester, Eastern,  and  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  companies,  to  the  amount  of  1,050,000 
dollars,  and  as  security  has  a  mortgage  upon  each  of  these  roads,  with  their  appurtenances, 
which  have  cost  the  companies  more  than  3,350,000  dollars.  If  these  companies  should 
fiul  to  redeem  the  scrip  when  it  shall  fall  due,  the  commonwealtli  would  come  in  possesrim 
of  a  propOTty  worth  at  least  tiiree  times  as  much  as  it  would  have  cost  her.  There  mmAj 
can  be  nothing  in  this  wUch  can  impur  her  credit,  or  create  alarm. 

"  Besides  this,  the  state  has  lent  4,000,000  dollani  of  scrip  to  the  Western  raikoad 
corporation,  and  as  security  has  taken  a  mortgage  on  the  road  and  all  the  property  of  the 
corporation,  which  cost,  as  we  have  seen  already,  7,566,000  dollars.  And  besides,  the  statute 
granting  the  scrip  requires  that  all  which  is  realised  in  its  sale  above  its  par  value,  together 
with  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  scrip,  shall,  by  the  corporation,  be  set  apart  annually 
for  a  unking  fund,  with  which  to  redeem  or  to  aid  m  the  redemption  of  the  scrip,  when  it 
becomes  due.  That  fimd  already  amounts  to  more  than  200,000  dollars  ;  and  as  it  must 
go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  it  will,  in  1870,  when  the  scrip  is  redeemable  be 
nearly  snfiKcnent  of  itself  to  discharge  the  debt  the  corporation  owes  to  the  state.  With 
this  fund  in  its  own  keeping,  and  a  mortgage  upon  a  property  costing  neariy  twice  as 
much  as  the  amount  of  the  scrip  loaned,  the  state  is  perfectly  secure. 

"  The  state  is  also  indebted  to  the  amount  of 600,000  dollars  for  scrip  issued  to  pay  the 
assessments  on  its  own  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Western  rulroad,  and  to  purchase 
Ghules'  filrer  bridge.  So  far  as  the  scrip  to  purchase  Charles'  River  bridge  is  conoentedy 
the  state  can  remunerate  itself  in  the  space  <n  two  years,  at  uiy  time,  by  tolls  upon  that 
bridge  and  Warren  bridge  ;  and  to  redeon  the  Bcnp  issued  to  pay  her  assessments  on  her 
rulroad  stock,  she  has  the  income  of  one-third  of  the  road,  and  more  than  two  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  state  of  Mune. 

**  Direct  taxation  has  become  almost  an  obsolete  idea  in  Massachusetts.  Such  has  been 
the  prosperous  state  of  her  finances,  that  fbr  the  last  tvren^  years  she  has  imposed  upon 
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the  pemle  only  tluee  mull  state  taxes,  the  aggregate  amount  of  vhidi  is  less  than  one- 
nxtn  « the  sum  she  imposed  VBpoa.  horself  in  1782,  when  her  reaomnes  were  nothing  com- 
pued  with  what  thev  an  at  present.  Kot  have  we  alluded  to  the  snma  due  and  appro- 
piated  bj  the  goienil  goreniniaiit,  graving  out  of  the  late  treaty,  and  the  sales  of  the 
noUie  laiiids  ;  fiw  Hassadftnsetts  has  resources  of  hra  own  am;^  snffioent  to  meet  all  herlia- 
uHties.  Let  her  imposs^  annually,  a  tax  equal  in  amount  to  the  average  tax  paid  from  the 
adi^itiou  irf  her  cmutitntiim  up  to  1824,  and  she  could  meet  all  her  lialnlines  from  diat 
sooroe  alone,  if  the  security  which  she  holds  should,  by  any  possibility,  prove  worthless. 
The  valuation  of  the  state,  as  fixed  in  1841,  shows  the  amoimt  of  taxaole  property  to  be 
299,878,300  dollars,  being  nearly  one-tiiird  more  than  it  was  in  1831.  "With  such  an 
amount  of  taxable  property,  with  the  security  she  holds,  with  the  business,  enterprise,  and 
industry  of  her  people,  an<^  above  all,  with  their  high  character  for  pimctuality,  and  the 
■acredness  with  which  they  have  ever  regarded  plighted  faith  in  contracts,  it  would  be  idle, 
na^,  it  would  be  madness,  to  countenance  the  idea  for  a  moment,  that  she  would  suffer  her 
8cnp  to  be  dishonoured,  or  even  her  credit  to  be  suspected.  Sharp-sighted  capitalists,  who 
are  generally  the  best  judges  in  such  cases,  have  always  preferred  the  stock  of  Massachu- 
setts to  that  of  any  other  state.  In  fact,  while  the  stocks  of  some  of  the  states  have  been 
sdHng  at  ruinous  discounts,  the  stock  of  this  state  has  g^ierally  commanded  its  par  valu^ 
and  baa  fiei^uently  sold  at  a  prwoium. 

**  Here  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  state,  wludi,  although  it  eannot  he  clwsed 
widi  her  nsonrce^  diows  her  importance  in  the  union.  She  funnies  one  of  the  ^^test 
home  markets  of  any  state  in  tne  union.  From  the  most  thorough  and  extensive  mquiiy, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Massachusetts  consumes,  of  the  products  of  other  states 
in  the  union,  an  annual  amount  of  more  than  40,000,000  dollars,  being  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  average  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States,  if  we  except  manufactured 
artidles.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  this  is  of  great  importance.  Cut  o£P  the  market  of 
this  commonwealth,  and  the  eifect  would  be  sensibly  felt  in  most  of  the  states.  We  would 
go  into  this  subject  in  detiut,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit" — JResources  of  Mcmackmetts. 

nNANCES,  &C.,  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
From  tJte  Legislative  Returns. 

dollars. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  January  Ist,  1S43  .  .  .  .  75,040.25 
Granary  Receipts  in  1842,  exdunve  of  coin        .       .       .  328,036.38 

Auction  Tax  £4,435.51 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits   1,836.65 

Attorney  for  Suffolk  County    1,407.65 

Proceeds  of  Lands  in  Maine  2,4 14.72 

County  Treasurers   850.30 

Charles  Birer  Bridge   15,237.41 

Amount  over-allowed  and  refimcUd   14.00 

UiseeUaneous   985.70 

Probate  Aflsessments   10,580.45 

-         —  (lollors. 
Total  of  oiduuuy  reompts   415,798.97 

490,845.22 

The  expenditure  in  1843  for  ordinary  purposes  were.  351,550.87 

139,294.35 

State  Scrip  redeemed  in  1842    94,137.00 

Cash  on  hand  for  Charles  River  Bridge   3,504.66 

97,641.66 

Cash  on  hand  for  ordinary  purposes,  January  1st,  1843  41,652.^ 
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IndebeadHaarfike  Qammmioeidth,  Jamuay  Itt,  1848. 

dollan. 

Fnnded  Debt  of  1839    7,649.00 

„  1842   .  166,543.08 

Cfaules  Birer  Bridge  Debt   25,000.00 

Wofltem  R^lroad  Asaessmenta   1,015,548.58 

Total  for  all  purposed  ..... 
Credit  of  the  State  loaned  to  Railroads  .       .  . 


dollars. 

1,214,740.66 
5,O5O,00a00 


Total  liabilities  of  the  State       ....  6,264,740.66 
JMncqnd  SxpendUure  m  1843. 

dollars. 

Fay  of  the  Coancil,  Senate,  and  Refnvaentatives  .       .  64,132.00 

Salaries  established  bv  law   72,848.3o 

Balances  to  County  TreasuKrs   22,793.59 

Militia  Services   25,241.00 

Support  of  Paupers,  Military  and  other  Accounts        .  51,991.37 

Interest  on  State  Stock        ......  16,630.85 

Interest  on  Scrip  to  Western  Railroad      ...  27,525.00 

Mscellaneous   11,335.10 

State  Printing   8,090.02 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES  HASBACHU8ETT8. 

Accoiding  to  the  sereral  retonu  wder  of  the  house  of  re{»esMitadve8,  th«<e  woe  m 
February,  1836,  twenty-seren  offices  in  Boston,  and  nghteen  out  of  Boston.  Tot^  forty- 
six  offices  ;  with  an  ag^gate  capita)  of  9,225,000  dollars.  The  average  annual  dividends 
were  9  3-5  per  cent. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1837,  there  were  twenty-nine  offices  in  Boston,  and  nineteen 
out  of  Boston.  Total,  forty-eight  offices ;  with  a  capital  of  9,415,000  dollars. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1838,  there  were  twenty-fonr  offices  in  Boston,  and  nineteen 
out  of  Boston.   Total,  forty-three  offices  ;  with  a  capital  of  8,316,000  doUato. 

Abstbact  of  the  Annual  Returns  of  the  several  Iiun ranee  Companies  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  showiug  the  state  of  said  Corporations  on  the  lat  day  of  De- 
cember, 1840.    Compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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at  oC  iBwmmco  capital  la  MamBhoioBo  7,4;»,000  00 

Ditto  hwiBd  In  Dotted  Statea  Stodc  and  TraMnry  NotM   0,000  00 

DHtD,  ditto  in  HaanrinuMta  Baak  Stocka   4,937.801  70 

INbo,  ditto  to  State  Stock   118,107  30 

DttlBsf  loBBsan  bottomry  and  re^oadondia   t76,no  11 
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PRKUlJm  CKBMTS  IN  BOSTOH,  OH  MARIHB  RISKS,  FROM   AND  AFTER  THE 

9th  DAT  OF  MARCH,  1840. 

All  crediti  abaU  cmnmoios  at  the  date  oS  tihe  policy. 

An  premmm  notes  dull  be  ooiirid«ed  doe  on  the  ei^ration  of  the  credit  ^vessed  in 
the  note,  and  if  not  then  paid,  interest  shall  be  exacted  nom  Uiat  time  till  paid. 
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or  two  Duotba  after  the 
Bdauian  of  tUk. 


1tothoWe>tIiidie>,BMOM,  MtdbarttodiBValMStatw   I*  noat 

FiMa<beWeMln<{eatoBiin9e,aiidbuktotbs  DdtadStalM   8  do 

ToBnuil,  Enrop,  andbacktottaaDnltedSlatM..  ,  M  da 

From  BrasU  to  Europe,  ud  back  to  tte  Unitod  Stotw   8 

To  Weat  Coatt  of  Amerioa,  CUna,  and  buk   18  aHMha) 

ToNrath.WMtOaaatof  AnieileB,OUna,Bnd  bftA.......  U  da. 

To  NOftb-Woal  CoMt  of  America  tn*  OUnft  14  do. 

In  the  WhaU  PUwry  (o  the  PadOo   IS  do. 

In  Ibe  Whale  PiilMry  to  the  AtlaMle   14  do. 

On  tiao.  two  noatha  after  tho  triminatlon  of  tba  riak. 

Open  policteo  fw  Teasel  or  Teaaeb,  two  nontha  after  Aa  leradaatloa  of  flak. 

Oaaaa  not  provided  for,  aa  partlea  nay  ngtw,  the  abm  oredtta  to  fcrm  the  haaia  of  calcnlatiOD. 

Preminma,  of  twenty  itellara  and  nnder.  ceah.  withont  diaoouDt  ef  tptereat.   

«  A  centleman  who  haa  been  aoqnalnted  with  the  hiriory  of  the  eoaating  trade  between  Portamooth  and  Boaton 
lor  lUty  yean,  Informa  na  that  In  that  time  tbare  hare  been  bat  two  coaatera  loat  in  the  bnainMa.  For  the  laat 
tWMty  fire  yoan,  about  ten  coaatera  bare  plied  resnlarly,  making  on  an  nvenae  abont  ifteen  tripa  in  the  aenaoa. 
Thna  we  aae  that  tbe  ilak,  ftnea  peat  experitnee,  fa  only  aboat  1  to  8000.  Oil  thta  conpanti**  Mftty,  k  la  aot  ma- 
piUag  that  inaamaea  waa  Mt  made  oa  me  Flaalar,  cr  ott  moat  of  beroaf|0. 

The  Planter  had  about  20,000  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  on  board,  not  1000  dollars* 
worth  of  wluch  was  bflured.  With  the  exception  <tf  a  qoantity  of  inm  aad  some  oadu  o£ 
spnt,  the  cargo  has  beoi  so  damaged,  as  to  make  it  almost  wortblesa. 

BANKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

There  are  about  20,000  persons  who  are  interested  aa  stockholders  in  the  banks  of 
Massachusetts,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  individual  in  the  state  who  is  not  di- 
rectly nor  indirectly  interested  in  them.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  whose  influence  is 
BO  completely  felt  in  all  tbe  ramified  relations  of  society.  They  in  a  great  degree  contnd 
the  price  of  all  kinds  of  property  and  of  labour,  regulate  a^culture,  trade,  and  manu- 
factures, and,  in  a  series  of  years,  show  their  effects  on  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

The  following  tables  are  condensed  from  the  bank  returns  as  published  by  the  secretary 
of  state. 

AvxBAOE  of  the  last  Semi- Annual  Dividends  p^  Cent,  of  the  Banks  of  Massachus^ts, 
for  Thirty-two  Years,  from  1808  to  1839. 
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According  to  the  foregoing  table,  the  average  o£  the  last  Berai-annnal  dividends  of  all 
the  banks,  for  fire  years,  &om  1808  to  1812,  inclusire,  was  3  doUars  72^  cts.  per  cent  on 
the  capital  stock ;  since  the  one-half  of  one  per  cent  has  been  semi-annually  paid  under  the 
name  of  a  bank  tax  to  the  state,  the  average  for  twenty-seven  years,  from  1813  to  1839, 
las  been  2  dollars  96  cts. ;  and  during  these  two  periods,  embracing  thirty-two  years, 
it  baa  been  3  dollars  8  |^  eta.,  or  about  6  dollars  17  cts.  per  annum 

**  It  has  been  estimatM  that  the  loss  to  stockholdeOT  in  the  banks  o£  Massachusetts,  in 
tfairt^'two  years  fitnn  1808  to  1839  induriv^  or  the  amount  which  it  is  probaUe  fhose 
banks  vfaieb  hare  wound  up,  and  which  are  winding  up,  hare  failed,  or  will  fiuJ,  of  paving 
jpar  <m  the  stoel^  will  be  about  2,000,000  dollars, — scarcely  a  doUur  of  which  loss  had  oo- 
cnned  till  within  the  yeBis  1837,  1838,  1839,  and  1840.  If  we  take  from  this  sum  the 
■uiplua  interest  rec«red  over  six  per  cent,  which  the  banks  have  paid  in  dividends  to 
stockholders  during  this  time,  925,310  dollars  44  cts.,  we  shall  have  the  sum  of  1,074,689 
dc^lars  56  eta.  as  die  remaining  loss.  This  loss  will  reduce  the  average  dividends  during 
this  period  about  three  cts.  per  annum,  on  100  dollars,  and  make  the  annual  average  divi- 
dends to  have  been  5  dollars  97  eta.  per  cent,  half  of  which  has  been  semi-annually  received 
on  the  camtal  stock  over  and  above  Uie  loss  to  stockholders. 

"  The  1063  to  bill-holders  and  to  depositors,  though  it  may  have  pressed  very  heavily  on 
a  veiy  few  individuals,  has  not  probably  exceeded  650,000  doUars  in  the  a^^regate,  or  about 
we-uiird  of  the  loss  to  stockholders.  The  mass  of  stockholders  have  been  as  innocent  of 
the  mismanagement  as  the  confiding  bill-holder  and  depositor.  The  bill-holder  generally 
has  it  in  lus  power  to  dispose  erf  the  lulls  for  nearly  their  par  value,  and,  with  the  depontw, 
mivt  be  fiilly  paid  before  the  stocUioIden  can  recave  any  thing  on  th^  8to<^ 
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NuuBER  of  Banks,  the  aggregate  Capital,  Specie,  Circulation,  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the 
Circulation,  Depoats  not  on  Interest,  and  Ratio  of  Spede  to  the  Circulation  and  De- 
posits, in  Boston,  jEbr  Tbirty-seren  Yean,  from  1803  to  1839,  indunve,  actKwdiug  to 
the  Bank  Returns. 
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Hutaa  of  Bftnks,  the  A^^gregate,  Capital,  Specie,  CircolatioD,  Ratio  of  Specio  to  the 
^■reolitioii,  Deposata  not  on  Internt,  sod  Ratio  of  to  the  Circulation  and  Dnio- 

n  the  Bauks  out  of  Bosttm,  for  Thirty-seven  Years,  from  1803  to  1899  inclusive, 
"cnnliiig  to  the  Bank  Returns. 
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90 

8 

34 

937.103 

13 

II  09 

6,»49.U0« 

00 

»S,0S3 

« 

2.033,673 
4.875,042 

00 

S 

48 

1.380,736 

10 

12  IS 

7.«39,800 

00 

S4 1.991 
509.833 

68 

00 

13 

no 

1,633,197 

68 

17  34 

9,370.100 

0* 

93 

4,062,737 

00 

13 

31 

1,181.347 

17 

17  14 

)  1,839,000 

00 

374,601 

70 

^063,493 

67 

IB 

44 

1.296,597 

73 

93  16 

13,259,450 

00 

183,963 

33 

4  715,699 

79 

10 

60 

1,353,426 
594,883 

41 

SI  01 

13,360v00t 

00 

rn.Goi 

48 

6,033.773 

73 

2t 

97 

89 

34  13 

I4.3S9,3» 

00 

899,377 

00 

6,631,301 

00 

23 

18 

1,618,340 

81 

27  69 

1 6,0*0,009 

00 

586.041 

73 

9  8S6,7M 

71 

19 

17 

1.907,133 
3,110,679 

13 

3D  08 

]6,iaO,Mt 

M 

704,494 

65 

6,01 1 /)54 

79 

S 

55 

14 

It  95 

16,0WM»e 

00 

066,006 

M 

M73,477 

SO 

9 

31 

W0T,777 

81 

13  50 

307.7e3.US 

95 

30,909,351 

50 

93,470,039 

M 

4 

4S 

51,598,913 

89 

6  09 
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IMS  IB  1813.. 
lOyeuafMMi 
»UMia3S. 

li3lMI8*3.. 

7  TeatveNM 
1*33  U  1839.. 
37  rrarpfron 
MM  to  1S39. 


6 

■<» 

Average 

Specie. 

Averane  Ratio 
of  Spede  10 
Circulation. 

<& 

$1 

doUar*. 

doUara. 

doll  an. 

dollars. 

dolUn. 

dulUra. 

1  to 

1  to 

11* 

1^10,314  90 

960,704  39  7-10 

1,091,168  40 

t  94 

901,381   13  4-10 

S  M 

t»  1-13 

3,606,965  00 

767,979  99 

1,334,780  90 

1  76 

83M60  00  6-10 

%  89 

•1  1-9 

6,865,684  6S^ 

483,139  84 

3,848,919  32 

9  89 

1.0.^3,S71    30  7-10 

8  07 

84  S-7 

1I,967>S19   71  3-7 

398,733   Tl  1-7 

5,673,900    22  6-7 

14  23 

1,303,133    27  3-7 

18  00 

S3  16-37 

B.fll5,t3A   83  31-37 

3C5,1  H    35  3-37 

2,190,190   20  19-37 

1  13 

939,680    93  28-37 
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AMERICA. 


Ndhbir  of  Banks,  the  a^gteg^  Capita],  Spede,  Circulation,  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the 
Circnlation^  Deponts  not  on  Interest,  and  Batio  of  Specie  to  the  Gnmlation  and 
Deposits,  in  all  the  Banks  of  MasoK^tuetts,  for  Huity-seren  Teai:^  fnm  1803  to 

1839,  inclusive,  acconUng  to  die  Bank  B^tums. 


DATES. 


1S08.. 
1B04.. 
MOS.. 
IB06.. 
1607. 

isoe.. 
leoo. 

ISID.. 

1811.. 

1819 

1813. 

1814. 

1816. 

1816. 

1817. 

181B. 

1810. 

1B90. 

189). 

1819. 

ISU. 

IB94. 

1B9S. 

1827. 
183S. 
1899. 
1830. 
1831. 
1839. 
1833. 
1B34. 
1833. 
1836. 
1837. 
IBM. 

im. 


Ratio  of 

Riito  of 

Specie  to 

of 

CapitAl. 

Specie. 

Cirmuelloa, 

Specie  to 

Depoeita. 

Circulation 

Clrculatioii. 

and 

Dcpeaita. 

dollftrv. 

dollen. 

dollar*. 

drill  an. 

dMlare. 

J 

2.3i  9,363 

00 

1,010,998 

00 

1,969,189 

00 

I  to  1 

44 

1,522,971 

00 

1  to  3  89 

13 

&,DI9,S87 

00 

977,903 

00 

1,699,301 

00 

1 
1 

la 

1,193,1)9 

00 

3  88 

16 

5.460,000 

00 

847,9ft8 

00 

1,933,894 

00 

i 

1,031,930 

•0 

3  63 

IS 

3,489,000 

00 

BUI,  394 

OO 

1,013,681 
1,481,777 

00 

DO 

3,036,490 

•0 

3  80 

16 

9,360,000 

00 

714,783 

00 

00 

A 

a 

ifj 

Ul 

1,7 13,068 

CO 

4  47 

16 

3,900,000 

DO 

1,019,843 

99 

1.038,049 

00 

1 

A4 

va 

9,948,7 17 

31 

3  33 

16 

6,060,000 

00 

821,949 
1,34;  ,799 

03 

1,334)948 

00 

1 

3,314,788 

96 

4  44 

15 

6,689,000 

00 

00 

',0w,1vl 

00 

1 

9,401,877 

66 

3  S8 

13 

6,689,000 

00 

1,913,000 

06 

9,339,971 

00 

1 

56 

3,385,791 

8) 

3  79 

16 

7,960,000 

00 

3,n8 1,696 

97 

9,)69,356 

00 

0 

38 

4,734,396 

00 

1  87 

16 

8,M9iO00 

00 

3,780,798 

08 

1,180,637 

00 

0 

37 

6,903,593 

49 

1  57 

91 

l1,a90/>00 

00 

6,H6,949 

69 

3,939.611 

00 

0 

19 

0,901,718 
4,037,304 

33 

1  74 

93 

1 1,403,000 

00 

3,464,941 

31 

3,110,911 

00 

0 

79 

61 

1  00 

93 

1 1,479,000 

00 

1,360,910 

49 

3,131,690 

00 

1 

6J 

3,133,978 

98 

3  38 

96 

9,208,050 

00 

1,377,133 

60 

9,499,360 

00 

1 

70 

3,920,793 
9,909,797 

77 

3  81 

97 

0,749,373 

00 

ill  99,998 

97 

9,680,477 

00 

9 

13 

03 

4  04 

98 

lo!374,790 

00 

),l»))389 

31 

9,404,097 

00 

9 

05 

9,974,346 

60 

4  W 

98 

10.000,000 

IK) 

1,980,853 

•  1 

3fil4,7M 

00 

9 

01 

3,176,003 

09 

4  S3 

98 

9,81)0,000 

00 

9,048,890 

18 

3.010,763 

00 

0 

98 

9,148.608 

90 

3  77 

33 

10.H1 1,199 

oO 

0I6,3M 

93 

3,132,533 

00 

S 

31 

3,239  898 

13 

0  79 

34 

11,630,000 

00 

1,033,375 

47 

3,198,1)86 
3,813,641 

00 

3 

03 

3,199,098 
5,238,644 

90 

6  04 

37 

19,837,330 

00 

1,039,819 

72 

99 

1 

98 

48 

4  08 

41 

14,339,^ 

00 

1,038,086 

19 

3.991.261 

73 

3 

76 

2,716,373 

70 

8  38 

S& 

16,64n,096 

59 

l,393,8.tO 

07 

6,104,879 

17 

4 

S3 

9,436,739 

39 

6  81 

60 

18,909,750 

0» 

1,106,961 

08 

6,665,333 

ee 

4 

M 

9,091,883 

49 

6  38 

<ll 

19,337,800 

00 

1,114,043 

Tl 

7,4><3,863 

34 

« 

36 

3  063,079 

66 

8  M 

06 

90,490,000 

00 

067,310 

47 

4,717,784 

50 

4 

81 

9,943,333 

01 

T  36 

63 

10,303,000 

00 

t,3»8.4t1 
019,990 

09 

3,134,000 

00 

4 

07 

3,671,9,57 

64 

0  01 

70 

91,430300 

00 

73 

7,739,317 

00 

a 

41 

4,401,969 

69 

13  te 

83 

94,630,900 

00 

902,205 

78 

7.123,896 
7,889,110 

00 

7 

89 

9,038,970 

33 

11  15 

102 

98,236,990 

00 

939,309 

84 

67 

8 

69 

3,716,183 

37 

19  57 

103 

29.409,450 
30.410,000 

00 

1,160,390 
1,136,144 

09 

7,690,146 

75 

6 

59 

4,910,053 
5,429,366 

79 

10  g« 

1D& 

00 

30 

9,430,367 

79 

8 

99 

98 

13  06 

117 

34.478,110 
3H,980,000 

00 

1,499,930 

47 

10,893,340 

AO 

7 

18 

8,784,316 

01 

13  S3 

199 

00 

1,917,084 

09 

10.973,118 

71 

6 

76 

8^67,108 

09 

19  34 

19* 

34,030,000 

00 

3,3M,0a4 

94 

T« 

s 

03 

7,193,649 

03 

6  M 

tu 

34.485,600 

SB 

l,83S^ 

99 

90 

S 

98 

4,767^10 

M 

0  87 

I70B 

9SB,4ni6SS 

IB 

61,f33,806 

50 

165,946, 50J 

55 

9 

07 

14M3M3S 

ts 

4  tt 

S  V  H  U  A  R  Y, 


T  BARS. 

o  • 

1' 

il 

A  range 

Specie. 

H 

ft 

11 

<a 

w 

dollar*. 

doltan. 

doll  Bra. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

doUara. 

10  T«ara  fron 

I  to 

1  to 

180310  1819.. 

14* 

3,090,314  SO 

1.996,091  06 

1,689,918  90 

1  31 

9,38«,I90  80* 

■  08 

10  f  can  from 

181310  1839.. 

93  7-10 

10,839^  00 

9,663,868  97* 

1,838,948  10 

0  90 

4;ilS,TS6  39  8-18 

8  8« 

10  Teara  from 

1893  to  1639.. 

57 

17.897380  Wi 

1,301,479  19 

3,896,400  79i 

4  84 

3,399,889  67* 

7  63 

7  jmra  from 

IBS3tol83B,. 

lU  S-7 

i%J»43fiS>i  66  1-7 

l,1W,30S  85 

0,410,818   37  1-7 

6  oa 

6,170^  99  3-7 

10  39 

37  yeara  fmm 

IsntolUS.. 

47  97-37 

14,389^1  61  at-47 

1,676,989  S«  18-87 

4,485,040  80 

9  87 

3313,649  «S8-3r 

4  88 

Agokegate  of  Circulation  and  Deposita. 


AGGREGATE   OP  CIRCULATION. 


Y  B  A  a  8. 

In  BoatOD. 

Out  of  Beatoa. 

Total 

Clrcnlatfon. 

In  Boaton. 

Unl  sf  BootMi, 

TMal  Dvpodts. 

1883  to  1819.... 
1818  to  IBM  .... 
1898  lalSSB  .... 
1888to  1S39 

dollnrs. 
9.983.301  00 
13/)35.1S9  00 
1»,764,4&9  73 
93,603,317  00 

doUara. 

10,919,881  00 
13,317,303  00 
98,180,999  30 
39,7I7,38I  60 

dollara. 

16,899,183  00 
96,383,491  00 
98,364,007  93 
63,410,818  00 

dollara. 
17317,600  81 
34332,702  60 
91,603,181  08 
39,605,644  94 

dollara, 
6,013311  94 
8,391,600  66 
10,53-%7t3  07 
10394,795  99 

dolUn. 
29361.308  05 
43,157303  96 
39,938,806  78 
43,190378  16 

ISOSto  18S9  .... 

79,476389  75 

99|4rO,OSa  80 

164,946,309  AS 

187,039,193  33 

84,308,819  89 

i4M38^  n 

AGGREGATB   OF  DBPOSIT8. 
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AooBBGATB  of  Ciiculation  and  Dqmriti. 


39,760,603  OS 
69,339,»94  96 

gt,48aw  n 

106^1^  76 

aoe,3S4,»«o  rr 

AooBEOATE  of  CSioulatioii  and  DqiodtB. 


BOSTON. 

G  O  0  H  T  R  T. 

TOTAL. 

Total  of  Circn* 
Utioo  and 

]>«p<MiU. 

dolUr*. 

+ 
+ 

doll«ni. 

doUm. 

dollan. 
1G^IS6  00 
SS,86I,SM  M 

dolUn. 

UMtoWK 

Dep. 

nfia»,9n  si 

+ 
+ 

+ 

13.347 JOS  00 

i^.m  66 

1&,»9,6M  34 

16,863,491  00 
43,157,803  20 

38,76«,6B3  09 

If 

47^^l  60 

+ 
+ 

+ 

M,  489,552  10 
10,536,715  or 

ai,C71,9<n  66 

Sa,X64.00T  96 
3t,SU,B06  7S 

eO,SS9,8H  ts 

I839to  183S 

Ctr. 

51^7^7  a 

+ 

+ 

39,717,301  M 
10,514,736  93 

99,*3S,t67  S7 

63.410,81B  no 
43,190,370  16 

90.483,904  70 

leUto  IS39 

90^00,061  24 

+ 

3a,343,A37  6a 

106.601,088  76 

1M>  Id  IBM 

179,615,6  88  OS 

l>S,868,9Sa  SB 

30a,3S4.&40  77 

Ratio  of  the  Specie  to  the  Bills  in  Circulation,  and  to  the  sum  of  the  Circulation  and 
Depodts,  in  the  Boston  Banks,  in  the  Banks  out  of  Boston,  and  in  all  the  Banks  <^ 
Massachusetts,  from  1803  to  1839,  prepared  from  Official  Returns. 


BANKS  IN  BOSTON. 


BANKS  OUT  OP  BOSTON. 


BANKS  IN  THB  STATE. 


R«tlo  of 

Ratio  of 

Ratio  of 

DATIS 

Ratio  of 

Spede  to 

Number 
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of 

Specie  to 

Nnmbor 
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Sp«cie  to 

of 

Speeia  to 

Circulation 

of 

Specie  to 

Circulation 

of 

Specie  to 

Circulation 

Circulation. 

and 

Banlu. 

Circulation. 

Banks. 

Circa)  atiop- 

and 

Dt-poaiU. 

Depmita. 

DeporilB, 

dollar*. 

dollarn. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollars. 

dollirs. 

im>  

a 

1  to  1 

37 

I  tt  3 

87 

9 

Ito  1 

64 

1  to  3 

30 

7 

Ito  1 

44 

Ito  3  89 

l»M.... 

3 

1 

38 

3 

36 

10 

0 

04 

3 

64 

13 

1 

73 

3  as 

IMS — 
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0 

T« 

3 

Bl 

13 

1 

49 

3 

17 

10 

1 

83 

S  03 

MM.... 
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0 

77 

4 

83 

13 

3 

30 

S 

09 

13 

I 

68 

3  80 

INT.... 
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1 

07 

6 

80 

13 

3 

53 

3 

37 

16 

3 

07 

4  47 

HM.... 
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41 

3 

60 

13 

t 

03 

3 

40 

16 

1 

02 

3  63 

IMS  

s 
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61 

S 

60 

13 

I 

63 

8 

43 

16 

1 

03 

4  44 

1110.... 

» 

1 

39 

3 

73 

IS 

1 

84 

a 

00 

ts 

1 

69 

3  SH 

1811.... 

» 

1 

37 

4 

71 

13 

1 

90 

3 

68 

IS 

1 

36 

3  70 

l»li.... 

4 

0 

37 

1 

81 

13 

I 

35 

S 

08 

16 

0 

58 

1  97 

HIS.... 

4 

• 

BO 

1 

40 

13 

0 

06 

1 

83 

10 

0 

37 

1  87 

ISI4.... 

6 

0 

31 

1 

66 

16 

0 

70 

3 

03 

21 

0 

43 

1  74 

WIS  
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0 

60 

3 

m 

19 

0 

06 

1 

76 

35 

0 

70 

1  09 

isie.... 

6 

1 

37 

S 

43 

19 

3 

33 

3 

36 

36 

1 

60 

3  3B 

isir.... 

» 

1 

18 

4 

00 

30 

3 

39 

3 

SO 

36 

T 

70 

3  Bl 

U18.... 

7 

1 

01 

6 

7S 

30 

3 

SB 

4 

00 

37 

3 

18 

4  94 

Miff.... 

7 

1 

44 

4 

S3 

31 

a 

04 

4 

16 

SO 

3 

'3 

4  30 

MM.... 

7 

1 

81 
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80 

31 

3 

73 

3 

01 

18 

3 

04 

4  63 

ini  

7 

0 

58 

3 

98 

31 

3 

18 

3 

30 

38 

0 

98 

3  77 

»u.... 

10 

3 

76 

B 

70 

33 

8 

77 

4 

90 

33 

3 

31 

6  72 

UB3.... 

1* 

3 

«S 

7 

36 

34 

S 

36 

4 

61 

34 

3 

01 

6  04 

1B4.... 

tt 

1 

64 

6 

64 

36 

3 

49 

8 

60 

87 

1 

08 

4  68 

I8U.... 

14 

7 

OS 

10 

63 

37 

4 

30 

6 

16 

41 

6 

76 

0  8S 

It38.... 

16 

& 

36 

7 

SO 

40 

4 

18 

6 

86 

&S 

4 

B3 

0  S3 

i«n.... 

IS 

4 

11 

0 

IS 

49 

5 

33 

7 

20 

60 

4 

94 

6  90 

ma.... 

IS 

6 

T9 

s 

no 

46 

6 

17 

8 

00 

61 

6 

36 

B  31 

u»  

IT 

3 

IS 

6 

&s 

40 

8 

24 

II 

05 

66 

4 

SI 

r  so 

im....i 

17 

S 

S8 

4 

70 

46 

8 

48 

13 

13 

63 

4 

07 

6  01 

wr.... 

ao 

5 

W 

10 

SO 

60 

13 

60 

17 

34 

70 

8 

41 

13  19 

m.... 

ss 

a 

IS 

8 

or 

61 

13 

31 

17 

14 

83 

7' 

80 

11  10 

an.... 

sa 
as 
la 

S3 

B 

4 

ao 

6 

00 

T7 

18 

44 

93 

16 

103 

S 

66 

13  67 

HH.... 

3 

04 

7 

at 

77 

16 

00 

31 

01 

103 

6 

50 

10  B3 

HK.... 

8 

06 

B 

64 

7T 

31 

07 

34 

18 

105 

S 

30 

13  00 

m.... 

S 

00 

9 

86 

84 

33 

IB 

27 

65 

117 

1  7 

43 

13  63 

m.... 

» 

as 

0 

68 

96 

16 

17 

20 

08 

139 

6 

76 

IS  34 

KM.... 

4 

0« 

OS 

s 

63 

11 

63 

ISO 

3 

03 

6  00 

m.... 

1 

08 

4 

sr 

01 

0 

31 

It 

M 

lis 

4 

18 
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AMERICA. 


Average  lUtio  of  the  Spede  to  the  Cireulation,  and  to  the  Cireolstion  and  Deposits,  in 
all  the  Banks  of  Massachusetts  ;  in  the  Bank  <^  Ehigtand,  acoordiDg  to  the  Quarterly 
Returns  n  March,  June,  September,  and  December  (the  lUtto  in  1838  embraciag  only 
the  first  three  quarters)  ;  and  in  all  the  Banks  in  the  United  States,  nearest  to  the  1st  of 
January  following^  the  years  in  the  first  oolunm,  as  the  condition  of  these  last  is  made  up 
from  the  most  recent  returns  on  the  1st  of  January. 


,  BANKS  OP  HASSAORUSBTTS. 

BANK  OP  ENGLAND. 

BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Re- 
tarn* 
ia 

Bktio  of  Specie 
to  CirculauoD. 

Ratio  of  Specie 
to  Circalktimt 
«nd  DflpMlta. 

Rttio  of  SMcie 
to  CircuUaon. 

Ratio  of  Specie 
to  Circulation 
and  Deposit*. 

Re. 
(urni 
In 

Ratio  of  Specie 
to  Circnlauon. 

Ratio  of  Speeie 
to  Circitlatlon 
and  Dep«rit«. 

IBIO... 
1814... 
IB1»... 

1B19... 
1899... 
1834... 
1839... 
1830... 
1837... 
ISSB... 

dollua. 
1  to  I  Sfi 

»  42 

•  79 

3  06 

4  81 
fl  09 
8  29 
7  48 
«  76 

5  0> 

doUnn. 
1 1«  3  38 
1  74 
I  06 

4  a> 

7  M 
10  82 
13  06 
19  S2 
IS  34 

6  00 

dollan. 
1  to  6  73 
13  fiO 
9  86 
6  43 

2  89 

3  30 
3  31 
3  79 
3  13 
1  SS 

dollira. 

1  to  10  73 
19  36 
14  80 
8  09 
4  31 
4  04 
4  60 
a  09 

s  or 

3  04 

ISll.... 
1819.... 
1810.... 
1820.... 

1830  

1835.... 
1836.... 
1837.... 
1838.... 

dollarB, 
Ito  1  82 
8  67 
3  57 
3  30 
3  77 

2  3S 

3  90 
3  67 
3  38 

dollars. 

1  to  4  07 

5  28 
4  29 

G  38 
T  29 

6  M 

On  the  7di  of  May,  1838,  the  specie  to  the  dreulation,  in  all  ths  banks  in  the  United 
States,  was  as  1  dollar  to  3  dollars  8  cents,  and  to  Uie  circnlaition  and  deponts,  as  1  dollar 
to  5  dollars  80  cents. 


TABIDS  dunring  the  Ratios  of  the  Population  to  the  Bank  Capital,  and  to  the  Bank 

Circulad<m  in  Massachusetts. 


I.  IN  BOSTON. 


DATES. 


ISOS  

1804  

1803  

1806  

1807  

1S08  

1809  

1810  

1811  

1813  

1813  

1814  

ISIft  

1816  

1817  

1818  

1819  

uas  

1811  

1833  

1833  

1894  

183B  

1BS6  

1817  

I8SS  

18S0  

1830  

1831  

IBS3  

1633  

1834  

1839  

1836  

1837  

1B38  

1839  

AggweaW 


PopnlndoB. 

Niunber 

of 
Bnks. 

CapiUl. 

Ratio  of  Popn- 
lation  to  Capital. 

Circulation. 

Ratio  of  Popil' 
lation  to  Cirav> 
latioB. 

dollar* 

dollar! . 

dollars.' 

doUan. 

17,430 

1 

1,600,000 

00 

1  to  38 

33 

714.646 

00 

1  to  96  00 

«B,3es 

3 

3,400,000 

00 

130 

30 

318,308 

M 

18  33 

20,003 

S 

3,400,000 

00 

116 

66 

00 

8  08 

39,n4 

3 

3,400,000 

00 

113 

61 

804.516 

08 

10  17 

30,756 

a 

3.400,000 
3^00,000 

M 

110 

94 

343,918 

00 

r  91 

31,687 

3 

00 

130 

30 

359,678 

00 

B  9S 

82,418 

3 

3,800,000 

00 

117 

21 

646,231 

00 

IS  S3 

33,390 

3 

4,000,000 
4,600,000 

06 

138 

34 

006,978 

00 

S7  36 

34,395 

3 

Of 

134 

38 

1,099,313 

00 

SO  01 

■9,260 

4 

9,800,000 

00 

164 

49 

1,079,746 
1,379,380 

00 

30  63 

80,369 

4 

7,000,000 
8,729,000 

00 

193 

OS 

00 

37  99 

37,360 
38,274 

« 

00 

234 

10 

1,749,791 

00 

48  84 

6 

0,100,000 
9,100,000 

00 

337 

79 

1.948,193 

00 

40  43 

39,379 

6 

06 

331 

67 

1,143,307 

00 

39  08 

40,384 

6 

0,800,000 

OA 

168 

SO 

1,290,191 
1,143,116 

00 

30  98 

41,288 
42.393 

7 

7,040,433 

06 

170 

73 

00 

37  66 

T 

7,390^ 

00 

171 

43 

1,067,682 
1,273,326 

00 

99  90 

43,308 

7 

7,390,000 

00 

169 

79 

00 

39  36 

40,395 

7 

6/)oo,ooe 

00 

141 

48 

1,339,411 

00 

3d  71 

49,101 

92,288 

to 

7,411,129 

00 

150 

93 

1,191,971 

00 

34  19 

10 

BfiSQftOO 

00 

193 

99 

1,353,891 

00 

39  87 

59,381 

11 

8.1tta,000 

00 

161 

43 

1,796,600 

62 

S3  49 

98,381 

14 

10,300,000 
11,090,000 

00 

176 

72 

3,770,336 

43 

04  69 

58,003 

13 

00 

187 

99 

3,942,650 

34 

06  03 

99,929 
60,147 

15 

11,930,000 
12,343,090 

00 

194 

03 

3,661,604 

71 

61  85 

16 

00 

303 

21 

4,443,900 

96 

73  SI 

60,769 

17 

12,900,000 

00 

313 

27 

2,077,691 

DO 

34  IP 

61,393 

17 

12,350,000 

00 

301 

10 

3,171.417 

00 

35  36 

64,834 

20 

13,600,000 

00 

2119 

76 

3,464,278 

00 

A3  43 

08,276 

33 

19,190,000 

00 

ill 

89 

3,060,130 

00 

44  81 

71,718 

29 

1(1,401,390 
17,190,000 

00 

3S8 

G9 

3,823,617 

00 

39  37 

75,160 

26 

00 

328 

16 

2,934,451 

00 

39  04 

78,603 

28 

18,150.000 

00 

230 

90 

3,396,984 

00 

43  31 

79,4M 

33 

30,118,830 

00 

353 

18 

4,960,946 

00 

53  61 

80,329 

34 

31,390,000 

00 

369 

79 

4,380,414 

00 

94  60 

81,186 
82,047 

38 

18,430,000 
18,433,000 

00 

227 

35 

3,368,658 

00 

41  73 

27 

63 

334 

GO 

2,302,845 

00 

30  30 

1,874.373 

301 

3«a,910^ 

63 

193 

99 

71,476,463 

79 

3S  00 
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S  U  H  II A  R  Y. 


YIAR8. 

Nonber 
of  Baakf. 

Aferage 
Capital. 

A*enf«  Bailo 
of  Pop  Illation  to 
Capital. 

Avera^ 

CircuJauoD. 

Averafe  Ratio 
of  PopulatioD  la 
Ciraulaiioii. 

dollars. 

Mlazi. 

doUon. 

dollars. 

11  jnnfrau 

IMS»18».. 

s 

8^8»^  00 

1  to  Itl  M 

aM.UO  10 

1  to  19  M 

10  jtm  from 

MIttolSn.. 

J-3 

6  S-C 

7^4^M  00 

184  n 

1,308,018  90 

SI  4fl 

I«  ymn  fnm 

IBtJ  10  1839.. 

»^  i»-IO 

16 

ll.Gtl.BOA  to 

t9S  7ft 

S.976,443  67  1-3 

49  a 

7  lean  from 

U33ta  1839.. 

78^  4-7 

38  9-T 

lS.S7V.au  Ml-7 

*S7  11 

a,SH,7a0  14  %-1 

4S  I» 

V  jMn  fna 

U  JU  1-17 

19  ll-» 

» Ji3.764  W  7-37 

19>  U 

UmjBU  11  W-S7 

as  66 

II.  OUT  OP  BOSTON. 


DATES. 


IWH... 

ims... 

IMS... 

iao7... 
im... 
tm... 

HIi... 
Ill  I... 

■ns... 

I8U.., 

1814... 

UU... 

UU.. 

U17... 

UlS.. 

Ul».. 

18M.. 

IBU.. 

18B.. 

183S.. 

liH.. 

lie... 
ms.. 

1M7.. 

ism.. 

M9.. 


un.. 
isaa.. 
un.. 
int.. 


uaa  

IM  

nai.  

A0i«fate. 


Noiobof 

of 
Banka. 


410.4Sa 

414,499 

418.647 

433.396 

436,044. 

430,003 

434.74X 

438,790 

442.909 

447,028 

451,147 

45^363 

459.388 

463.308 

467.038 

471,719 

47^B69 

479,389 

489,704 

491.420 

497,139 

603,6&l 

M8,966 

316,666 

694,746 

332.836 

640,936 

3*9,016 

$6e.36> 

868,110 

S77.6S7 

687,904 

5»6,7» 

606.1)78 

691,006 

638,134 

649.S69 


I8.B57.866 


9 
10 
13 
13 

la 

13 
13 

la 

19 

13 

19 

19 

19 

10 

30 

30 

31 

31 

91 

33 

34 

36 

27 

40 

46' 

43 

49 

46 

00 

«l 

77 

77 

77 

84 

99 

99 

91 


Ratio  of  Popa- 
lation  to  Caidtal. 


ISII 


dollara. 
639,969  00 
I.6iajW7  00 
SJKO/KW  00 
2,089,000  00 
3,160,000  00 
3,160,000  00 
9.160.000  00 
2,089.000  DO 
3.083,000  00 
9.160,000  00 

I.  896,000  00 
3.33^000  00 
2.363,000  00 
3,379,000  00 
2,498,090  00 
3,099,850  00 
3,034,750  00 
3.290,000  OO 
3,390,000  00 
8,400,000  00 
3,600,000  00 
3,033,360  OO 
4,939,000  00 
S..990,096  69 
6,719,750  00 
6JW4.790  00 
7,9tO,000  00 
0*45,000  00 
7,830300  00 
9,370,300  00 

II,  936,000  00 
1S,2S9,450  00 
13,300,000  00 
14309,360  00 
10,030,000  00 
10,180,000  00 
1^050.000  00 


dollar*. 


I  to  1 


62 
89 
3  91 


W7,76S,a95  53 


93 
06 
01 
96 
73 
73 
83 
90 
10 
14 
13 
34 
79 
33 
77 
CO 

91 
34 


Cimlatioii. 


Ratio  of  Pupa, 
latlon  to  CirciUa- 


8  39 

10  83 

13  80 

13  » 

13  00 

13  64 

14  03 
16  4» 
30  49 
SO  87 
30  94 
33  98 
37  36 
90  30 
M  87 


II  l» 


dolUra. 

89034D  00 

1,177,000  00 

1.303,430  00 

1300,108  00 

1,938.260  00 

778.164  00 

088,737  00 

1.191313  OO 

1,996,9W  00 

1382,010  00 

811.467  00 

1,170,899  00 

1,193318  00 

903,383  00 

1. 979.100  00 

1 338361  90 

1396,876  80 

1342,606  00 

1.681,391  00 

1340,981  00 

1,776,094  00 

2,046,041  00 

3,333,728  31 

3,402,238  08 

9,9S33M  08 

3338366  78 

9,670,093  90 

9.963,073  OO 

4,376,043  00 

4.003.717  00 

9,069.498  07 

4,719.699  79 

6,033,778  73 

6,031301  H 

6386,704  71 

6,011,854  TO 

6319.477  60 


92,47 03»  80 


dollara. 

1  to  3  07 

3  S3 

8  II 

3  00 

3  90 

1  80 


1  38 
9  71 
9  99 

2  43 
I  70 
9  38 
9  90 
9  14 

9  79 

3  26 
9 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 

4 

6 

5 

4 

9 

T 

7 

6 

0  03 

10  II 
10  SO 

9  47 
9  49 
8  39 


93 
79 
40 

97 
06 
17 
76 
6S 
70 
93 
37 
06 
19 
76 


4  98 


8  U  H  H  A  R  Y. 


TBAR8. 

AvCTsge 
Populatton. 

ATcrafo 

NnmlMT 
at  Banka. 

ATorace 
C^iul. 

AveraKO  Ratio 
of  PqpulatioB  to 
Capital. 

AreraM 
CireamioB. 

ATorage  Ratio 
of  Population  to 
Ciroulaiion. 

lOycaiafrm 
1803(0  1013.. 
JO  TMnfaaai 
JSMlolSB.. 

If  rM»*«i 
fiaa  toiMB.. 

428.090 
4n.M7 
SIMM 
•00,904  »-r 
M1.9M  10-07 

11  1-9 
U  1-10 
41 

04  3-7 

as  i».a7 

dollan. 

1319314  90 
9.MW36*  00 
M65,a84  0S  1-3 
14.907,673   8S  9-7 
9,619^  03  91-37 

doIUn. 
1   to    4  47 
0  S4 
II  BS 

S3  39 

a  i» 

donan. 

1.091,988  40 
1,334,780  90 

f3«^  n 

3,673300  99  6-7 
9.490,190  36  16-37 

doUara. 

1  to  9  54 
9  83 
0  37 
9  30 
4  00 
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AMERICA. 


III.  IN  THB  STATB. 


DATES. 


Nnsaber 

Ratio  of  Popola* 

of 

dra  to 

Capital. 

doll  an- 

dollan. 

mfivt 

7 

3,330,161 

00 

Ito  9 

06 

1,660,189 
1,099,3*1 

00 

tn.Ttl 

IS 

5,013,887 

00 

11 

!3 

00 

W.MO 

10 

9,400,000 

00 

11 

07 

M93,814 

00 

15 

9,483,000 

00 

13 

11 

1,618,684 

00 

457,400 

10 

9,900,000 

00 

It 

19 

1,481,777 
1,038,041 

00 

441,380 

Ifl 

5,000,000 

00 

11 

89 

00 

46Ttl0O 

10 

0,060,000 

An 
Ov 

13 

76 

1,334,048 
1,098,491 

00 

47S/H0 

19 

9,686,000 
0,085,000 

00 

11 

04 

00 

477,1M 

19 

00 

14 

00 

S,355,ST1 

00 

4S3i9M 

10 

7,800,000 
8,605,000 

00 

16 

90 

3,103,398 

00 

4S7,4I1 

18 

OA 

18 

14 

3,168,887 

00 

401,387 
497^61 

11 

1 1 ,030,000 
11,463,000 

00 

S3 

43 

1,933,611 

00 

39 

00 

S3 

03 

3,740,611 

00 

Ii0t,T87 

39 

11,470,000 

00 

81 

S3 

1,134,690 

00 

S07i91S 

30 

9,108,090 

00 

IB 

SO 

1,406.160 

00 

AI3t037 

37 

^749,873 

00 

10 

00 

3,680,477 

00 

618,109 

38 

10,374,790 

00 

10 

03 

3,464,097 

00 

&S3.187 

38 

10,000,000 

00 

u 

36 

1,614,734 

00 

S3 1,990 

38 

9,800,000 

00 

18 

43 

8,010,763 

MD,711 

33 

lD,S9lilXS 

00 

10 

01 

3,133,653 

M9,4«8 

34 

11,690,000 

00 

11 

30 

3,138,086 

00 

808.133 

37 

13,897,350 

00 

13 

03 

8,843,641 

93 

966347 

41 

I4,53.%000 

00 

19 

64 

9,904,304 

78 

979,030 

SB 

10.049,006 

99 

38 

03 

6,404,879 

17 

9B4.17I 
603,983 

SO 

1 8,360,750 

00 

81 

36 

6,666,313 

60 

61 

10,337,800 

00 

S3 

61 

7,483,869 
4,747,784 

34 

601.093 

00 

30,430,000 

00 

S3 

93 

50 

610,408 

03 

10,309,000 

00 

91 

01 

9,134.090 

00 

033,397 

70 

31,439,800 

00 

S4 

89 

7,730,817 
7,133306 

00 

636 3S0 

83 

34,630,300 
38,336,350 

00 

38 

53 

00 

049.370 

lot 

00 

43 

48 

7,889,110 

67 

663,364 

1«3 

14,409,450 

00 

44 

40 

7,650,146 

79 

109 

80,410,000 
34,478.110 

00 

46 

OS 

9.430,337 

73 

688,343 

117 

00 

50 

08 

10,893,349 

90 

701^1 

ISO 

38,380,000 

00 

M 

98 

1(^3,1)8 

71 

?i4,m 

m 

SI,«8*.0W 

M 

« 

47 

9;400^ll 

75 

737,300 

118 

SMBMM 

OS 

t7 

41 

7.Br5,Stt 

M 

17W 

18 

•7 

80 

164,948,901 

U 

Ration  Popuh- 
tkn  to 
dmlatka. 


isoa  

1804  

1801...... 

1B06  

1807  

1808  

1808  

1810  

1811  

1813  

IBIS  

1814  

I81»  

1816  

1817  

1818  

1819  

1890  

1881  

ISSS  

IBU  

1814  

1815  

1816  

1837  

1818  

1819  

1830  

1831  

IBS!  

1838  

1834  

1835:  

IBS6.  

18S7  

1838  

18S»  

AungMo 


doUank 
Ita  S  97 
3  SS 
S  47 

a  50 

8  33 
3  14 
S 
4 
4 
4 
4 
9 
9 
4 
4 
9 
4 
4 
9 
S 
0 


89 
44 
01 
48 
44 
OS 
90 
34 
91 
33 
78 
09 
6S 
79 
69 


«  88 

U  07 

11  13 

11  40 

13  63 

7  88 

8  SB 

11  41 

II  19 

IS  14 

II  94 

IB  98 

10  81 

14  64 
U  IS 
18  88 


81  07 


S  D  H  H  A  R  T. 


TBAR8. 

ATfran 
Fopalattni. 

Avarago 
NiimlMr 
bT  Baaka. 

ATonMO 
CaptaL 

Araraga  Ratio 
■f  PapnlatfOB  to 
(Mtal. 

ATaraaa 
Otnolaiiaa. 

Araraca  Ratb 
Papdatbata 
ObodaliM. 

Ujtmntetm 
ISOStoUIS.. 
10  Team  from 
18UM1SSS.. 
10  TMmhMD 
IBiStolSSS.. 
7  TMn  frma 
18UI0  1BS8.. 
S7  yaualtam 
18U  toUSD.. 

400,013 
611JUO  S-« 
SBMU  *^ 
088448 
8SM19  M-tr 

14  1-4 
*8  7-18 
87 

IIS  S-7 
47  87-87 

Mian. 

3,0Be;S14  M 
10,SS8;9»  08 
17.897,489  69  1-1 
81,847^  06  I-T 
15,880,801   51  S1-S7 

dallan. 
1  t«  11  39 
SO  » 
88  8S 

47  71 

ir  86 

doIUfS. 
1,080.918  SO 
VSt^M  U 
5330,400  79  I-l 
8^098388  S7  W 
4.4883W  60  85-87 

Mlai*. 
1  to    8  67 
5  18 
0  87 
IS  M 
8  87 

The  banka  in  Massachusetts  are  now  beUeved  to  be  in  a  floimd  state.  The  following 
table  mil  show  tbor  condition  in  1842-3. 

WhoU nnnber oTbaaka  la  HaHaAoaatta  ....  lU 

Oajritol  atock  pai4  bt   SS^SB.OOO 

KOa  In  diCKlatioit   ^MS^llS 

Natt  proftM  OD  hand   Sim^M 

Batanaaa  due  to  othar  banka   llllisw 

Caah  dapMHad,  indudtatf  an  anma  wbatarer  daa  tren  tha  ba«ka,  nat  baulnf  iatonat, 

itaUla  In  draalatioD,  prafita  and  balaacaa  dva to otkar  baaka uaoptad....   7JMJ00 

Caah  AapoaUed,  baarinc  inteceat   1.4SB|ns 

Total  KBotut  d«o  Sron  tk«  banks   sa^ff79,<n« 
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Resources  of  the  Banks. 

Gold,  saver,  and  OtbCT  ct^oed  mvtala   8,111,638 

IUsle«u>e    I,23R,19I 

Bill*  of  otiber  l>ank>.  In  and  out  of  the  ataie   2314,137 

Balaoc«  dua  frMD  other  baoka  >   4,461,(^7 

Amoont  of  all  ottm  debta  due,  including  ngtea,  billa,  ttwXt,  and  fnndi  d  debta   47,153,961 

Total  amoaDt  of  the  reaMirCM  of  the  baoka   £8,079^74 

AflMHVit  of  rvaerred  prvfiia  at  the  tfiM  of  declailng  tha  laat  ditideud   9M,14S 

AsMRt«fdelMaaeeuivdbja^edf[eofatock   941,798 

teooBt  of  dcbu  «npaid,  ud  oonaldored  doubtfal   1^1,166 

The  first  of  tbe  two  followiag  tables  shows  the  comparative  value  of  the  shares  in  the 
twenty-five  hanks  in  opeiation,-  in  August,  1838,  and  in  August,  1841. 


HAHB8  OP  BANKS. 


Atlantic 
AUaa.... 
Bm*m  . 


Ba(l0  

Franan'a  

Clate  

Gnaite  

HaaatM  

HarkM  

Maaaadiaaitia  

■fflcteka*  

Hanteaia'  

New  Bnglaiid  

Hanh  

SkawMvl  

ShMaad  LaaOer  Dealera 

Sa«k  

male  

Svttlk  

TndMa*  

T»ewe«  


Capital. 
Aiv.  1B41. 


dnilara. 
300,000 

500,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
900,000 
5oa,aoo 
ISOvOOO 

MM^OOO 
360,000 
600,000 
IM.OOO 
9,000,000 
1.000,000 
790.000 
60O,O0« 
300,000 
300,000 
1,8«0,000 
l,OM,IKn 
3ei.MM 
900,000 
800,000 
300,000 


I'ar 
Valur. 


doUart. 

100 
100 

so 

100 
100 
100 
IM 
100 
100 
100 

70 
S30 
100 
100 
100 
IH 
100 

ito 

100 
60 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 


Total  ir,6l«,0M 

AgfnfatBdapraclsttDafaitlMwfle  yun. 

Vect  aggntiHtB  hppiwant  to  tho  flnae  ygm. 


Ifwket  Talup. 

Depreciation  in 
Three  Year*. 

Improvement  in 
1    Three  Yeara. 

Aac-  1S38. 

Aag.  1841. 

PerCt, 

Amount 

Par  Ct. 

Amount 

dollars. 

doUarr. 

M  per  cent 

94  per  cent 

s-pr.ct. 

10/100 

»5  .. 

Mt  „ 

96,4 ',0 

ai  per  ahr. 

B4  per  ahr. 

I9Jp.Ct 

19,000 

99  per  cent. 

94  percent 

3 

50.000 

103  „ 

IMS  .. 

19  .> 

S,7S0 
3,730 

l<'3i  „ 

103  „ 

93  . 

93  „ 

104  „ 

104 

88 

00  „ 

*  .. 

10,606 

101  „ 

103  „ 

s  „ 

16/W6 

88  per  ahr. 

eij  per  ahr. 

uj'  Lhr. 

S04,000 

03  percent 

100  per  cent 

3  „ 

40.000 

68  t. 

90  „ 

3,000 
40,000 

lOS  „ 

104  ,. 

S  » 

103  „ 

IM 

w  „ 

90  .. 

G  pr.  ot. 

43,600 

90  „ 

90 

89 

103f  „ 

14 

73,1U 

«  n 

80 

35,000 

39  per  ahr. 

58^  per  ahr. 

jabr. 

1^000 

114  per  cent 

130  percent 

3  „ 

60,000 

96J  ,1 

68  ,, 

aip-ct. 

49^500 

97  .. 

99 

1  « 

10,000 

too  „ 

104 

3S.O0O 

W  „ 

03  „ 

401,873 

4O1A00 

379 


Hie  following  table  will  show  tJie  eom^tarative  ntlue  in  the  market,  at  the  same  periods 
cf  the  stock  of  the  ten  banks  in  Boston  which  have  fiuled,  or  surrendered  their  charters 


KAMBS  OP  BAHU. 


AMerinan  ... 


FnaUte  

PnlKM.  

Hmaoa^  

Kllb*  , 

LaAanM  

MUJlinalnmMt, 
Oriental  


Ca^tnL 


dollara. 
500,000 
50n,006 
300,000 
130,000 
000,000 
300,000 
300.000 
150,000 
150,000 
730,606 


Par 

Talne. 


dolUra. 
10ft 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Market  Value. 


Aug.  IB39.       Aug.  1841 


dollara. 

79 
50 

3 
0 

1 
30 
0 
0 

45 


Total   4,300,000 

ImpaaTtiatnt  ol  30  per  cent  in  iba  aicck  of  the  Cosunerdal  Bank 


Hntt 


int  of  depreciation  of  theae  10  Banks 


dollars. 
M 
80 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 
0 

25* 


Depredation  In  Three  Yeara, 


Per  Cent. 


98 
1 


Atnonnt. 


dot  tarn. 
140,000 

16,060 

3,000 
196/MW 


99,300 


I  307,a00 
190,U00 


217,100 
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BOSTON  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

Sehi-Annual  Dindmds  declared  and  Pud  hy  the  Banks  in  Boston*  April  4,  1842. 


BANKS. 


AUaa  

AUantie  

B<Mton  

City  

ColuinbUa  

Ba^la  

Prfemra'a  

Globe  

GraoiW  

HamlltMi  

MaMMbiiMtt««  

Market  

MMbaoie^  

Mercbauta'  

New  Encland  

North  

Shoe  and  Leather  Dealers. 

Shawmu....,  

State  

Suffolk  

South  

Trenont  

Tradera'  

ValOB  

Wiehinpen  


Total. 


Capital' 


dollan. 
SOO^O 
A0U,IW0 
Goo.ueo 
i,ooo,eM 
Mn,ooo 
300.0M 
150,000 
1.000,000 
300,000 
500,000 

mn,ooo 

660,000 
130,000 
2JM0,OOO 
1^.000 
750,000 
M0,000 
Bocoeo 

1,000,000 

aoo.ooo 

Mo,000 
M>0^ 
SM,00t 
SCCMO 


17.610,000 


Dirldend. 


X  per  rent 
S  per  cent 
3 J  p«r  ctnt 

noDe 
i  per  ceot 

none 
3)  per  cent 
S  per  cent 
3  j  per  cent 
3  per  cent 
7  dotiM  per  •bare 
3  par  cent 

ditto 
S|  per  cent 

3  per  cent 
none 

Ij  per  cent 
t  per  o«at 
dhu 

4  per  cent 
none 

3  per  cent 

BOM 

5  per  eant 
S  par  owl 


Amennt. 


dollBTB, 
10,000 

lfi,000 
81,000 

1S,000 

3,300 
30,000 
13,!M>0 
13,000 
33,400 
Ifi^OO 

i.XO 
70,000 
30,000 

17,M0 
13.000 
64.000 
40,00t 

ISiNO 

ia,OM 


•  3300  Sharei,  pu  UO  dollan. 

In  cwnexion  with  the  commerce  of  Boston,  it  may  be  proper  to  exhilnt  the  capital  in- 
vested in  its  banks. 


Capital  invested  in  Boston  Banks. 


NAMES  OF  BANKS. 


Atlantic  

Atlu  

Boston   

City   

Colambian...  

Bagle  

Freeman's  

Globe  

Or*nit«   

Hamilton  

Market  

Maaaachoaetta  

Mecbanica'  

Mercbaota'  

New  BngUnd  

North  

Shawmat  ,, 

Shoe  and  Leather  Dealer* 

State  

Suflblk  

Trtdon'  

TremoDt  

Union  

WaahingtoB  

Dedaot  

ToUl,  M  Banks  

Depieelattoo  In  1«U  

Depredation  in  IH3  , 


Capttat, 
October,  1849. 


dollars. 
300,000 
300,000 
800,000 
l,000,OH 
300,000 
300,000 
130,000 
1,000,000 
30a,n00 
300,000 
360,000 
SOO.OHO 
130,00* 
S.OOO.'iOO 
1,000.00* 
730,000 
300,000 
000,000 
1,800,000 
]JHKI,000 
300,000 
300,000 
HnO,DO0 
300,000 


17,110,000 


Valoe  of  Capital  aecordln;  to 
Afernge  Diridenda  per  Annum, 
finrTen  Yeara. 


October,  1S4I. 


dollars. 

441,000  0<l| 

238,003  23| 

665,UO0  00 

933,000  00 

600.000  00 

308,333  331 

139,000  90 

1,033,000  00 

416,6M  a«i 

40S014  OSj 

414.B3S  71 

003,333  33) 

190.000  00 

3,3«a,143  03 

1,033433  S3j 

aso,*oe  00 

4iO,fiW  CG] 

300  600  «t>i 

I,r33,.W0  00 

1,330,911  83 

487,300  00 

487,3^  00 

740,066  60} 

431,350  0* 


16,760,390  77 


October,  1843. 


dollars. 

433,333  .  83) 

373  148  14} 

dOO/WO  00 

8lfl,0e«  66} 

491.600  60) 

490,000  00 

100,714  SS| 

1,033,000  00 

413,000  00 

401,600  0*1 

41I,8tS  13 

063,338  33) 

144.641  83) 

3.3^,934  90 

1,033,333  33) 

363.900  00 

433,610  01} 

339,333  81 

1,733,000  0* 

l,37l,9t)0  67) 

379.000  00 

434  160  00| 

760,000  00 

410,416  06) 


16,4a>i97S  37 


Change  In  the  Valne  of  the  Capi- 
tal In  1M>  and  IS43. 


Inprorement. 


dallars. 


33,033  SI 

13,000  00 


0,714  3S| 

10,986  44 

no  SI 

3,931  SB) 

1.SM  00 

31,467  83) 

lim  S3) 


19«,7W  33) 


Depreciation. 


dollars. 

s;u3  11} 


10s  333  S3) 

0,333  B3S 
36,333  33) 


4  166 


BT,MO  M 
7,143  B3| 


II3JS00  0» 
33,313  33| 

30.813  S3) 


418.114  03) 
190,706  S3{ 


307JI7  50 
34i,7I*  t* 


8u,ss7  rs 
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As  a  proof  of  tbo  prospority  and  results  of  iDdostiy,  the  fiillowing  returns  an  given 
the  MMMchnwittg  Baviogs  unk. 

Savings  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  1843. 


TO  W  N  S. 


MWk,(llaMMi), 

CuBteUc*  

Cut«  

Dcdkw  , 

FU>fesfC«  

r*a  Bim  

OmafaU  

ClMCMtM  

HftntUn  , 

BiBgbas  

ImmM  

Ljru  

C*mmn  

MMrtoekOT  , 

Hew  Bcdfcfi)  

II  •wtwry  poet . . .  „ 
M^wliA 

Fl  JBMtb  

BrnWy  


BniatTM... 
WorceMer  .. 


Total. 
il,tB  int.. 


Nwiber  of 
DapwUon. 

ToUl 
PopidMtaB. 

Atnmuit  of  Dtfpotlta. 

DiTidctida  for  tbo 
Yoar. 

dollar*. 

3n 

S,307 

4j  fitn  ia 

2, 1 2fi  31 

4.301 

3  380  38 

03,383 

3,300,3  IS  41 

87,133  04 
0,934  72 

l,-'>34 

3.100 

374,1151  89 

319 

8,400 

38,G89  80 

4,338  80 

163 

1.909 

10,430  40 

733  90 

874 

3(390 

140,706  &7 

6,128  Vt 

193 

3,991 

33,3.12    9 1 

1  382  32 

1^35 

6,738 

333,063  47 

30^3BG 

163 

i  730 

17,833  27 

1,139  11 

135 

a,390 

18,337  49 

090  64 

US 

4,330 

BtfiJJ  24 

3.7IK>  73 

ris 

3,361 

133,908  43 

C.I9n  71 

30,790 

478,379  00 

16,018  60 

443 

0,300 

4l,2ft3  44 

1,037  40 

an 

1,784 

88,030  66 

iJS77  7S 

sri 

9,013 

44,3M  40 

3,159  33 

1,437 

U.0S7 

370,40)1  91 

I0,4as  40 
14,301  18 

«,»» 

7.11.1 

a03,37it  93 

9t 

3,391 

4,840  03 

1,406 

3,281 
O,OS0 

232,132  58 

10,500  93 

919 

66,719  10 

S,8I«  13 

S^l 

1S,0«S 

631,330  43 

31^330  43 

444 

3,730 

63,303  79 

2,003  01 

917 

3,880 

47,500  4g 

3,4t-i  »•} 

390 

10,985 

31,300  T7 

3,308  47 

1,130 

7.<M9 

SOO,>IS  T6 

1«,402  47 

1,1  J» 

11,404 

105(433  17 

0,436  OS 

194 

3,  ins 

31,001  67 

931  78 

7,499 

587,370  63 

10,138  67 

S84,tW 

6,900,431  70 

382.331  IS 

800^  00 

33,773  00 

6,WI,0B0  70  1 

246,400  18 

PRINCIPAL  COUUBRCIAL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

IN  HASIACHU8ETT8. 

When  we  compare  the  great  increase  in  the  number  and  the  population  of 
tiie  towns  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  natural  resources  of  this  state,  and  the 
generally  medium  affluent  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  result  is  highly 
oeditable  to  the  industry,  thrifil^  and  virtue  of  the  latter.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  caintal  is  so  correct  and  interesting,  that  we  insert  it  without  alter- 
■ticniyfirom  the  recent  valuable  work, "  United  States*  Gazetteer/'  from  which,  and 
the  recent  offidal  returns,  the  descriptions  of  the  other  towns  of  MassachuseUs 
are  also  prindpally  taken. 

Boston  city,  Uie  capital  of  Massachusetts,  in  Sulfolk  county,  is  principally  situated  on 
a  pwiinsnla,  thi«e  miles  long  and  one  broad,  at  the  western  extremity  at  Massachusetts 
B^.   It  lies  in  42  d^.  21  min.  23  sec.  north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  4  min.  9  see.  west 
JDugitode,  from  Greenwich,  and  5  deg.  58  min.  east  lonntode  from  Washingtim.    It  is 
II J  miles  sonth-aoudi-west  from  Por^nd,  Maine  ;  68  mUes  south-south-east  from  Con- 
ning N.  H. ;   158  miles  east  by  south  from  Albany ;  40  miles  ntxrth-north-east  from 
J^^OTitleDoe,  R.  I. ;  97  miles  east-north  east  firom  Hartford,  Ct.  ;  207  miles  north-east  by 
cut  from  New  York  ;  and  440  miles  north-east  from  Washington.    The  population  in 
1790,  wa  18,038;  in  1800,  24,937;  in  1810,  33,250;  in  1820,  43,298;  in  1830, 
6lJ9li  in  1840,  93,383.    Employed  in  commerce,  2040;  in  manufactures  and  trades, 
5SSS'  'in  naTi^fttiog  the  ocean,  10,813;  navigating  canals  and  rivers,  19;  learned  pro- 
fawns  and  vnfpnovs,  866. 
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"  Boston  conrisU  of  three  parts,  Otd  Boiton  on  Ae  peninrola  ;  Sontik  Boston,  fimfteilr 
a  part  of  Dorchester,  but  united  to  Boston  in  1804 ;  and  East  Boston,  fonaeaAy  NoAilffm 
Idand.  The  only  original  commnnicalion  of  the  peninsnia  with  the  main  land  was  de- 
nominated the  Neck,"  a  little  over  a  mile  in  length,  which  connected  it  with  Rozbury. 
By  the  fortification  of  this  neck,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
British  were  able  to  control  the  intercourse  between  Boston  and  the  surrounding  country. 
But  by  a  number  of  bridges  a  communication  is  now  opened  in  various  directions.  Charles 
Biver  bridge,  1503  feet  long,  connects  Boston  to  Charlestowu  ;  West  Boston  bridge,  2758 
feet,  with  a  causeway  3432  feet,  leads  to  Cambridge ;  South  Boston  bridge,  1550  feet, 
leads  from  the  "  Neck"  to  South  Boston  ;  Canal  bridge,  2796  feet,  leads  to  East  Cam- 
bridge, from  the  middle  of  which  an  arm  extends  to  States'  Prison  Point,  in  Charlestown  ; 
Boston  Free  bridge,  1828  feet,  connects  Boston  with  South  Boston ;  Warren  bridge,  1390 
feet  leads  to  Charlestown.  Besides  these,  the  Western  avenue,  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
leads  to  Brooklyn,  and  constitutes  a  tide-dam,  enclosing  a  pond  of  600  acres,  which,  by  a 
partition,  makes  an  avenue  firom  the  main  dam  to  Roxbury,  and  forms  a  fuU  and  re- 
ceivuig  basin ;  so  that  the  flowing  of  the  tide  creates  a  great  water  power,  at  all  times 
avMlwle. 

"  The  peninsula  of  Boston  had  <mginaUy  an  uneven  surface  ;  and  the  neceaaity  of  the 
case,  and  the  good  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  have  extensively  prevented  the  attempt  to 
level  these  inequalities  of  surface ;  and  from  various  points  of  view,  the  city  presents  a 
picturesque  appearance.  The  streets,  however,  were  originally  laid  out  upon  no  sys- 
tematic plan  ;  and  accommodated  to  the  convenience  of  the  ground,  they  are  often  crooked 
and  narrow ;  though  modem  improvements  have  greatly  remedied  these  inconveniences. 
The  Common,  originally  a  cow  pasture,  has  escaped  a  private  appropriation,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  public  grounds  in  any  city  of  the  United  States.  The  numerous  eminence^ 
rising  from  50  to  1 10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  furnish  many  admirable  sites  for 
buildings.  Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  commanding,  hut  are  exceeded  by  some  in 
other  principal  dties ;  but  many  of  the  private  residences  are  unsurpassed  in  elegance  and 
taste  by  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  union. 

"  South  Boston  extends  about  two  miles  along  the  south  side  of  the  harbour.  It 
contains  about  600  acres,  regularly  laid  out  into  streets  and  squares,  mth  a  diversified 
surfitce.  About  in  the  centre  of  this  tract  are  the  "  Dorchester  Heights,"  130  feet 
high,  famous  in  the  revolutionuy  war  as  the  site  of  a  fortification  which  compelled 
the  British  to  abandon  the  harbour. 

"  East  Boston  is  on  an  island,  cont^ning  about  660  acres  of  land,  and  a  large  body 
of  flats.  Its  connexion  with  Old  Boston  is  by  a  steam  ferry,  which  starts  eveiy  five 
minutes  from  each  side.  It  is  connected  to  Chelsea  on  the  main  land  by  a  bridge  of 
600  feet  j  and  the  Eastern  railroad  commences  here.  This  portion  of  the  city  has  whoUy 
grown  up  since  1833.  The  surface  is  agreeably  diversified.  A  wharf  1000  feet  long  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Liverpool  steam-ships. 

"  These  several  parts  of  Boston,  with  the  town  of  Chelsea,  constitute  the  county  of 
Suffolk. 

*'  The  harbour  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  being  spacious,  safe, 
and  easily  and  well  defended.  The  whole  passage  to  it  is  not  more  than  four  miles  in 
width,  wtth  several  islands  obstructing  it,  so  that  the  main  entrance  will  scwcdy  admit 
two  vessels  to  pass  abreast ;  while  within,  500  vessels  may  ride  at  anchor,  witii  a  good 
depth  of  water.  The  outer  harbour  has  about  forty  small  islands^  about  fifteen  of  irtueh 
afiford  excellent  pastnre. 

The  wharfs  of  Boston  are  extensive  and  convenient,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
long.  Long  wharf,  at  the  termination  of  State-street,  is  1650  feet  long  ;  and  Central 
wharf  is  1240  feet. 

"Among  the  public  buildings,  the  State-house  is  the  principaL  It  was  built  in  1798, 
and  has  a  fine  location  on  Beacon-hill,  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  fronting, 
the  spacious  common.  It  is  173  feet  long  and  61  wide,  built  of  brick,  but  punted  to 
imitate  stone  ;  and  has  a  fine  dome  52  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  cupola  230  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  harbour,  from  which  the  view  is  probably  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  and 
scarcely  surpassed  in  the  woiU.    From  tins  grand  elevation,  the  spectator  lodu  down 
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H^tm  Um  city  as  v^n  a  ;  before  him  stretches  the  eztennre  harbour  and  bay  on  the 
cast,  spnokled  over  with  ishmds  ;  and  in  odier  directaons,  numerous  beautiful  viUi^;ea,  aad 
a  l^^y  cnltiYated  coimtiy,  with  many  elegant  countr^  seats,  are  linUe.  Faneiul-hall 
IhxCet  ia  bvnlt  of  gnmite,  536  feet  loDe,  60  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high ;  and  is 
ibe  most  decant  manet>house  in  l3n»  UnitM  States.  Fanenil-hall  is  in  Dock-square,  100 
feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  three  stories  high,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the 
lerolutionary  orators  roused  the  people  to  resist  British  oppression.  The  hall  is  serenty- 
ax  feet  square,  with  deep  galleries  on  three  sides.  The  City-hall,  or  old  State-house,  is 
another  venerable  building  of  revolutionary  memory,  and  is  used  for  public  offices.  The 
Massachusetts  hospital,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  is  a  beautiful  granite  building,  168 
feet  long  and  54  feet  wide,  with  an  open  ground  of  four  acres  around  it,  on  the  bank  of 
Charies  river.  The  custom-house,  near  uie  head  of  Cwtral  wharf,  is  a  splendid  granite 
boilding  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  houses  of  industry,  correction,  and  reformation,  are 
Taluable  establishments,  situated  in  South  Boston.  Trimty  church,  and  St.  Paul's  church, 
are  considered  fine  specimens  of  architecture  ;  and  Park-street  church  has  a  lofty  and 
beaotiM  steej^e.  The  IVemont  house  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  United  States. 
«  Ammg  the  pnblio  plae«,  the  Comm<m  is  by  far  the  most  distinguished.  It  occupies 
aoathem  decfivity  of  Beac<m>bill,  and  contains  nearly  fifty  acres  of  ground,  surrounded 
fay  a  wall,  shaded  b^  trees.  The  whole  is  oodosed  by  an  iron  fence  about  one  mile  in 
lo^fth,  <m  the  outside  of  which  is  a  broad  street.  A  botanical  garden  of  twenty-five  acres 
is  on  ^le  western  side  of  the  Common. 

Boston,  in  point  of  commerce,  is  the  second  place  in  the  union.  Her  wealth  and  enter- 
prise have  long  been  actively  employed  in  foreign  commerce,  to  which  her  fine  harbour 
has  materially  contributed.  Several  laige  steamships  form  an  important  packet  line 
between  this  city  and  Great  Brit^,  stopping  at  Halifax.  This  line  has  generally  per- 
fixmed  its  trips  in  the  short  space  of  I2j[  days.  Lines  of  packets  exist  to  every  port  of 
in^orUnoe  ^iroughout  the  United  States,  making  about  fifty  in  the  whcde.  And  by^ 
means  of  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  extendi  to  the  Merrimac,  it  has  a  beatable  communi- 
cation to  Concord,  New  Hampshire  ;  and  recently  a  railroad  communication  has  been  com- 
pleted to  Albany,  which  will  enaUe  it  to  share  in  the  vast  trade  of  the  west  The  capi- 
talists of  Boston  are  large  proprietors  in  tiie  manufactnring  estaUishments  at  Waltham  and 
at  LowelL 

"  The  tonnage  of  Boston,  in  1840,  was  220,243  tons.  The  imports  are  about  16,000,000 
dollars ;  and  the  exports  about  10,000,000  doUars.  There  were,  in  1840, 142  commercial 
houses,  and  eighty-nine  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
1 1,676,000  doUars  J  572  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  4,184,220  dollars;  thirty-one  lum- 
ber yanls,  with  a  capital  of  371,010  dotlais ;  capital  in  fisheries,  25,000  dollars  ;  machinery 
manufactured  to  the  amount  of  135,900  dollars  ;  precious  metals,  26,650  dollars ;  various 
metals,  284,400  dollars  ;  six  furnaces,  capital  130,000  dollars  ;  seventeen  distilleries  and 
two  breweries,  with  a  capital  of  820,000  dollars  ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  20,000  dollars ; 
three  glass  factories,  capital  37,000  dollars  ;  two  sugar  refineries,  three  rope  walks,  capital 
101,500  dollars ;  one  grist  mill,  capital  50,000  dollars ;  furniture  to  the  amount  of  329,000 
dollars.  There  were  built  217  bnck  and  stone,  and  148  wooden  houses,  to  the  value  of 
1,061,100  dollars ;  twenty-four  printing  f^ces,  twenty-ra^ht  binderies,  seven  daily,  eleven 
weekly,  and  seven  semi-weekly  newro^ers,  and  seren  periodicals,  employing  437  persons, 
with  a  dq^tal  of  236,450  dollars.  Total  amount  capita  in  manufactures,  2,770,250 
dollars,  lliere  were  fifteen  academic,  or  grammar  schools,  wiUi  2629  students,  137  com- 
mon and  primary  schools,  with  14,003  scholars. 

"  There  are  twenty-five  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  17,300,000  dollars  ;  and 
twen^-eight  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  6,600,000  dollars. 

"  Boston  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools.  Abont  a  quarter  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  kept  at  school  throughout  the  year,  at  an  expense  of  200,000  dollars. 
In  addition  to  numerous  private  schools,  the  pubUc  free  schools  are  a  Latin  grammar 
tduxA ;  a  high  school,  in  which  the  mathematics  and  higher  branches  of  learning  are 
Uagkt ;  ten  grammar  and  writing  schools  ;  seventy-five  primary  Bchoob,  and  one  Afri- 
can sdiooL 

"  The  medical  branch  of  Harvard  univernty  has  its  seat  in  Boston,  where  its  professors  re- 
side. It  was  founded  in  1 782,  has  six  profeMxnrs  and  eighty-eight  students,  and  a  hbrary  of  over 
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6000  volumes.  Then  ii  a  highly  lespectable  institution  for  Uie  hlind,  whidi  has  a  hand< 
some  edifice.  The  Boston  auenseum  has  two  large  biuldbgSt  odb  containing  a  lihracy  of 
about  3(^000  volunws,  the  others  ^ctnre  galleiy,  and  a  hall  for  poUie  leotwes,  and  other 
nxHDS  for  sramtific  purposes.  This  dty  Ess  about  100  literuy,  rdinoos^  and  charitable 
sodeties.  Among  the  ut««ry  sodeties  of  a  high  order,  are  the  American  academy  of 
arts  and  sciencee,  which  has  published  four  volumes  of  tranBactiona ;  the  Massachusetts 
historical  society,  which  has  published  twenty-two  volumes  of  collectioDS  ;  and  the  Boston  Na- 
tural Histoiy  Society,  which  has  a  fine  cabinet.  Among  the  religious  and  charitable  societies, 
are  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  has  an  agency,  and 
holds  its  anniversaries  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  the  B^tist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions ; 
the  American  Education  Society  i  the  American  Unitarian  Assodation ;  the  American 
Peace  Society  ;  the  Seamen's  Friend  Sodety  ;  the  Maasaohnsetta  ffiUe  Society ;  the  Fri* 
son  Discipline  Sodety ;  and  various  others. 

"  There  are  (1842)  thirty  newspapers  published  in  Boston,  dght  of  which  are  daily. 
Bendes  these,  thrae  is  a  number  of  magazmes  and  reviews,  the  most  important  of  which  U 
the  North  American  Review,  which  has  kmg  had  a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  Eurc^ 

"There  are  seventy  five  churches,  of  which  fifteen  are  Unitarians  ;  twelve  Congrega- 
tionalists  ;  dght  Episcopalians  ;  deven  Baptists ;  nine  Methodists  ;  four  Universalists  j  four 
Roman  Catholics  ;  three  Freewill  Baptista ;  two  African,  one  of  whidk  is  B^tist  and  the 
other  Methodist.  There  are  also  some  New  Jemsalem,  German  Ftotestants,  and  FriMids, 
and  a  few  others. 

**  There  are  two  theatres  in  Boston,  the  Tremont  and  the  National  Theatre. 

**  This  dty  continued  a  town,  and  was  governed  by  a  body  of  select  men,  according  to 
the  common  custom  of  the  towns  of  New  England,  until  1821.  Before  this,  the  people 
could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to  adopt  a  city  government  But  the  vote  was  at  length 
carried,  and  the  city  has  since  been  governed  by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  a  common 
coundl  of  for^-dght  members.  Beudes  thes^  each  mrd  has  one  warden,  one  overseas 
of  the  poor,  one  derk,  five  inspectors,  and  two  sdiool  committee  taBB.*'—Dmted  Sfeifet* 
Getzetteer  for  1844. 

Charleston  town,  as  well  as  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  and  some  oUier  nearly  ad- 
joining places,  may  be  almost  included  as  forming  parts  of  Boston,  and  the 
population  of  each,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was,  Boston,  93,833  j  Charles* 
ton  11,484;  Cambridge,  8409;  Chelsea,  2390>  formerly  one  of  the  Boston  wards  ; 
Roxbury,  9089,  nearly  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  streets  of  Boston ;  Dorchester, 
4875  ;  Brighton,  1425 ;  Brooklyn,  1365  ;  Medford,  2475  ;  all  within  the  circuit 
of  five  miles:  which  would  make  the  actual  population  of  Boston  and  its  enyi- 
rons  in  1840,  about  135,000.  The  town  of  Lynn,  with  a  popidation  of  9367,  is 
within  nine  miles;  that  of  Quincy,  3486,  within  nine  miles ;  that  of  Newtown, 
with  3351,  within  seven  miles,  and  the  total  population  in  the  city  «nd  within 
ten  miles  of  Boston,  in  1840,  must  hare  exceeded  160,000.  Before  introducing 
an  account  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Boston,  we  will  therefore  describe 
briefly,  on  the  authority  chiefly  of  the  "  United  States'  Gazetteer,"  for  1844, 
and  of  the  ofiicial  retorns  of  1840,  the  principal  towns  which,  from  th&t  near 
vicinity,  are  most  connected  with,  or  interested  in,  the  general  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  the  capital  uf  Massachusetts. 

ChabIiESTown  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers,  one 
mile  north  of  Boston,  with  which  the  former  town  Is  connected  by  the  Charles  and  Warren 
bridges.  There  are  two  other  bridges  across  the  Mystic  river,  one  of  which  connects  it  with 
Chelsea,  and  the  other  with  Maiden.  There  is  another  which  connects  it  with  Crmgie's 
bridge,  loading  to  Cambridge.    The  streets,  though  not  laid  out  with  great  regularity, 
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Aie  wid(^  and  ornamented  viUi  trees.    The  public  btuldings  are,  a  state  prison,  on  the 
most  improTed  model,  the  Massachusetts  insane  hospital,  called,  from  a  distinguished 
benefiMtor,  M'Lean  Asylum,  an  almshouse,  town-liouse,  and  nine  churches — three  Con- 
g^regationalists,  two  Baptists,  one  Methodist,  two  Universalists,  and  one  Roman  Catholic — 
a  United  States*  naTy-yard,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  place,  with  a  dry  dock  built  of 
bewn  granite.    The  n»yy-yard  covers  sixty  acres  of  land,  on  which  are  erected  a  marine 
bo^f^al,  a  spacioos  warenouae,  an  arsenal,  powder  magazine,  and  a  house  for  the  super- 
intendent,  all  of  brick ;  and  two  immense  wooden  edifices,  under  which  the  largest  vessels 
of  war  are  bmlt.    Bunker  Hill  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  place,  where  a  bloody 
battle  was  fou^t  at  the  conunencement  of  the  revolution,  June  17,  1775,  in  which  the 
Ameoricans  loi^  in  killed  and  wonnded,  449,  and  the  British,  1055.   To  commemorate 
this  importaat  event,  a  mnite  obelisk  has  been  erected  oa  the  spot,  which  is  thirty  feet 
■qjoare  at  the  base,  220  feet  hi^^  and  fifteen  feet  square  at  the  to|^  ascended  witlun  by  a 
wmding  staiNase,  estimated  to  cost  about  100,000  dollars. — Vmted  States'  Gaze^eer, 
Cbailestown,  in  1840,   had  three  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses,  capital, 
125,000  d<^lar8 ;  seventy-eight  stores,  capital,  346,000  dollars  ;  six  lumber  voids,  capita^ 
82,000  dollars  ;  five  printing  offices,  one  bindety,  one  weekly  newspaper,  four  tanneries, 
three  distalleries,  one  brewery,  three  potteries,  three  rope  waQu,  five  grist  mills,  four  saw 
nulls,  one  oil  mill,  twenty-four  schools,  2202  sdiolars.  Population  11,484. — Official  Returns. 

CAHBRiDaE,  three  miles  north-west  from  Boston,  is  one  of  the  early  towns  of  New 
England,  having  been  first  settled  in  1631,  under  the  name  of  Newtown.  It  is  the  seat 
ti  Harvard  University,  formerly  called  Harvard  College,  the  oldest  college  in  the  United 
Stately  having  been  founded  in  1638,  which  was  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  first 
hading  of  the  Pilgrims  at  nymouth.  Cambridge  contains  a  court  house  and  gaol,  state 
anenal,  and  five  diurdies — two  Unitarian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Uni- 
Tosafist.  The  courts  are  alteniately  held  here  and  at  Concord.  Ijie  court  house  and 
nol  are  at  East  Cambridge,  at  Lechmere's  Point,  a  village  at  the  south-east  «Ktrenttt>y  d 
the  town,  which  ia  connected  with  Boston  and  Chariestown  by  bridges.  Here  is  a  luge 
glass  mannfectory. 

Harvard  University  has  a  president  and  twenty-seven  professors,  or  other  instructors  ; 
has  had  5546  alumni,  of  whom  1406  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  has  246  classical 
students,  and  53,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  in  August.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are  very  complete,  as 
well  as  its  cabinet  of  minerals.  It  baa  an  excellent  anatomical  museum,  and  a  botanical 
garden  of  eight  acres,  richly  stored  with  an  extensive  collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants,  both  native  and  foreign.  The  university  buildings  are  extennve  and  commodious, 
situated  on  a  beantifid  plain,  where  is  a  neat  village.  The  irregularis  in  the  position  of 
the  edifice^  renders  them  less  impodng  in  their  appearance  than  they  otherwise  would  be, 
but  not  less  adapted  to  dieir  purposes.  They  are  Umveisity  Hali,  an  elegant  granite 
hoiUing,  140  by  50  feet,  and  forty-two  feet  high,  contuning  tne  chspel,  din^  faaUa,  and 
ketuie  rooms ;  Harvard  Hall,  contuning  the  library,  philosophical  i^iparatus,  museum, 
&e. ;  four  spadons  brick  edifices,  containing  rooms  for  students,  and  several  other  buildings 
for  the  acconunodalion  of  the  prendent,  professors,  and  students ;  IMvini^Hall,  for  the 
aocommodati<m  of  the  theological  students  ;  and  the  Medical  College  in  Bostcm,  a  Law 
School,  a  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  and  a  Medical  School,  are  attached  to  the  institution,  the 
last  of  which  is  located  in  Boston.  The  Law  School  has  115,  the  Theological  twenty-six, 
and  the  Medical  eighfy-six  students.  The  whole  number  of  students  attached  to  the  institu- 
indodiog  resident  graduates,  is  478.  This  institution  is  more  richly  endowed  than  any 
other  ri^lar  institution  in  the  United  States. —  United  States'  Gazetteer.  There  were,  in 
1840,  in  the  town,  one  commercial  and  one  commissicm  house,  capital,  40,000  dollars,  twenty- 
wren  stoces,  oii^tal,  93,950  dollars  ;  eight  lumber  yards,  capital,  85,000  dollars  ;  three 
npe  feetoies,  two  printing  oflSces,  one  In&dery,  five  periodicals,  one  univwsi^,  341 
ftndents^  twe  academies  forty-five  stndmts,  nxteen  schools,  2455  schoUrs.  Population, 
Bm.—Offiitial  Returns, 

RoxBUBT,  two  mHes  sooth  of  Boston,  is  jdned  to  Boston  by  a  neclE  of  hnd,  which 
eonsChtites  a  broad  avenu^  and  may  be  r^;arded  as  a  continuation  of  Washin^tcn-streetr 
Boitmi.    In  the  west  part  of  die  townsBp  is  Jamaica  plains,  a  level  tract,  with  degant 
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country  seats,  and  well-caldvated  gardens.  Here  is  a  pond  by  which  the  Boston  aqaedaet 
is  supplied.  It  is  four  miles  from  Boston,  with  four  trains  of  cast-iron  pipes,  the  segregate 
length  of  which  is  forty  miles.  The  town  or  village  contains  five  churches — one  Unitarian, 
one  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Universalist, — two  banks,  and 
many  beauttful  residences. — iJnited  States'  Gazetteer.  There  were,  in  1840,  ten  churches 
in  the  township  ;  eighty-three  stores,  capital,  755,000  dollars ;  four  lumber  yards,  capital, 
60,000  dollars ;  five  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  one  weekly  newspaper, 
five  grist  mills,  and  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  350,000  dollars.  Twelve 
academies,  350  students,  twenty  schools,  881  scholars.  Population,  9089. — Official 
Retumt, 

DoBCHESTEB,  fouT  miles  from  Boston,  lies  on  DordieBter  bay,  in  Boston  harbonr. 
First  setded  in  1630.  The  Bur&ce  is  uneven  and  rough ;  but  the  soil  is  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated.  Neponset  river  runs  on  its  south  border,  and  furnishes  water  power,  and  duali- 
ties for  navigation.  The  vessels  owned  here,  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  whale  and  cod 
fisheries.  It  has  also  considerable  manufactures.  In  a  part  of  this  town,  now  belong^g 
to  Boston,  are  Dorchester  heights,  on  which  Washington,  in  March,  1776,  directed  a  fort 
to  be  erected,  by  which  the  British  were  driven  from  Boston  harbour.  The  first  settlers  of 
the  Connecticut  colony,  at  Windsor  and  Hartford,  100  in  number,  came  from  Dorchester, 
throu^  the  wilderness,  in  1636. —  U.  S.  Gazetteer.  It  had,  in  1840,  ten  commerdal  and 
commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  326,000  dollars ;  fifty-sevenstore8,capital609,200 
dollars;  Uiree  lumber  yards,  capital  17,000  dollars;  two  cotton  fiictories,  4000  spindles, 
one  dyeing  and  printmg  establishments,  seven  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  rope  nct«nj, 
two  g^nst  mills,  one  saw  mill,  four  paper  factories,  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  news- 
paper, me  academy,  1 19  students  ;  twenty-two  schools,  1247  scholars.  Population,  4875.— 
Official  Betums, 

Chelsea,  four  miles  north-east  from  Boston,  was  fonueriy  a  ward  of  Boston.  It  has 
oonriderable  manufactures,  and  is  connected  with  Chariestown  a  bridge.  It  has  me 
commission  house,  capital  20,000  dollars;  eleven  stores,  capital  29,000  dollars;  three 
lumber  yards,  capital  13,000  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  grist  mill,  me  print- 
ing office.  Capital  in  manufactures,  55,350  dollars.  One  academy,  twenty  students ; 
nine  schools,  574  scholars.    Population,  2290. — Official  Returns. 

Bbiohton,  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Bostm,  is  distinguished  for  its  cattle  mar- 
ket, and  its  many  handsome  country  houses. 


Statistics  of  Brighton  Market. 


Number  loM. 


EatlmKted  Value. 
IB4t.  dollAn. 

81,070  HomedcatdB.   l,su,g40 

17.126  Store!   SH,S90 

1IM,65S  8lif«ll   I34.9S6 

SM35  8will«  ,   109,014 


Total   1,741,740 


88,607  Horned  catda. 

18,794  Store*   

111,173  Sbeep   

3l,B73  Swine  


1S4 


I  8,100,881 


34,160  Homed  catU*. 


IMS. 


13,734  StorM   i;;".'"*.!!!.*!"!!  \Mjai 

Sheep   ( 

•MM  BwlM  t 

1889 

Sa,S6S  Honed  cattle   :,!16,6U 

IS,a9t  Sum    497,06S 

9S,40S  Stawp    »4,6S0 

38,068  Swloa    143,884 


Total   14101,804 


NonberMild.  SnluteS  Taloe. 

1838.  Mian. 

2S,S30  Horned  eatde  -| 

9,M3  Storee   I  -^ft^ 

I84,04t  Sbeep   { 

80,104  Swine   J 

1887. 

31,644  Homed  cattle  ') 

16,516  Storee   f  , 

tl0,S06  Sheep   f 

I7,0»  Swine   ) 


88,304  Horned  eatO*. 


1836. 


11,636  Slom   •  I  tauBH 

89,830  Sbeep   (  W»e,*a 

10^7  Swine  J 

1880. 

81.096  HoraedcBttla.  v.. 

19,873  Storea   ,  a»», 

SS,I60  ShefD   f  1,878^ 

SIL14S  Bwlaa   


BBOOKI.INE,  about  four  miles  west  of  Boston,  in  a  highly  cultivated  cotmtiy,  decked 
with  country  seats,  had,  in  1840,  1365  inhabitants,  fourteen  commercial  houses,  capital 
70,000  doUaa ;  seventeen  retail  stores,  ca{ntal  50^000  dollars;  and  20,000  dollan  iuTCtted 
in  mamiftfltnrcs;  with  serwal  academies  and  oommgn  schooIs>— Q^Scia/  ilsterM. 
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HsDroRD,  five  miles  from  Boston,  with  a  population  of  2478  in  1840,  is  on  the  river 
Hyster,  and  has  ship-building  ^ards,  lumber  yards,  an  oil  mill,  pottery,  distiJlery,  &c.;  uid 
h»d,  in  1840,  1 17,007  dollars  invested  in  them  and  a  few  other  manufactures. 

Newtoh,  seven  miles  west  from  Boston,  lies  on  a  bend  of  Charles  river,  which  sur- 
rounds it  on  three  sides,  and  furnishes  eztenrive  water  power,  having  two  falls,  at  each  of 
which  is  a  village.  The  village  at  the  Upper  Falls  contains  two  churches — one  Baptist  and 
one  Methodist — a  nail  factory,  rolling  mill,  machine  fabric^  and  about  seventy  djrellings. 
The  river  descends  thirty-five  feet  in  half  a  mile,  and,  in  one  place,  falls  over  a  ledge  of 
woAs  twraity  feet  liig^  The  village  at  the  lower  falls  lies  paitly  in  Needham,  and  con- 
tains one  Efnaoopal  dnmh,  five  mills,  and  about  fifty  dwc^gs.  The  Boston  and 
WorcestOT  railroad  passes  throng  st  The  Newton  Theologioal  Seminary,  under  the  di- 
reetioa  the  B^itist^  vras  founded  in  this  town  in  1 826,  and  has  a  brick  edifice  eighty- 
five  feet  long,  f<»^-iune  vrade^  uid  three  stories  high,  which  cost  about  10,000  doUars ; 
three  houses  for  professors,  and  a  mansion  house  for  boarding  the  students.  It  has 
three  professors,  thirty-three  students,  137  graduates,  and  4000  volumes  in  its  libraries, 
lliere  were  in  1840  m  the  township  fifteen  stores,  capital  29,600  dollars  ;  one  cotton 
lactory,  5712  spindles,  three  paper  factories,  two  grist  mills.  C^tal  in  manufactures, 
318,000  dollars.  Four  academies,  1 14  students^  eleven  schook^  509  scholars.  Population, 
3S5l.~Offieial  ReturjUy  U.  S.  Goz, 

Drdham,  thirteen  miles  south-south-west  from  Boston,  is  situated  on  Charles  river, 
which  affords  good  water  power.  Neponset  river  runs  on  its  east  border,  and  a  small  stream 
runs  from  Charles  river  into  Neponset  river.  The  township  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains 
fNur  CoDgrc»ational  dmrches,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Baptist.  The  village  is  pleasantly 
Btuated  on  Charles  river,  and  contains  two  the  Congregational  chnrcbet^  and  the  Epis- 
cop^  a  granite  court  house,  a  g«)l,  a  buik,  two  printing  oflSces,  and  more  than  100  dweQ- 
inga^  many  of  them  elegant.  Tlie  Boston  and  IVondence  railroad  |m8se8  through  the 
townslup.  and  a  railroad  from  the  rillage,  two  miles  long,  connects  vnth  it.  It  had,  in 
1840,  twelve  stores,  capital  17,000  dollars;  three  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories, 
4200  gdndles,  two  tanneries,  four  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  one  paper  &ctoiy,  two  print- 
ing- office^  one  weekly  newspaper.  Cwital  in  manufactures,  249,700  doluuis.  Three 
academies,  sij^-^ht  students,  eleven  school^  725  schdars.  Population,  Z290.— Official 
Returns,  U.  S.  Gax, 

Waltham,  ten  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston.  The  surface  of  this  townslup 
is  level,  or  gently  undulated ;  the  soil  indifferent,  but,  being  well  cultivated,  is  rendered 
productive.  Chanes  river  affords  water  power.  It  conttuns  six  churches — two  Congrega- 
tional, one  Unitarian,  one  Methodist,  one  Univ^^ist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  llie 
rilWe  is  pleasantly  rituated  on  a  plain,  with  one  street  a  mile  long,  and  contiuns  150 
dwewngs,  many  of  tbun  el^ant,  and  beautifully  ornamented  with  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
gmrdens.  It  has  cotton  and  woollen  manu&etures.  There  were^  in  184^  in  .the  township 
eleven  stores,  capital  29,000  dollars  ;  three  cotton  &ctories,  11,000  spindle^  one  puier 
ftctoiy,  one  printings  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manunc- 
torea,  463,500  dollars.  Two  academies,  thir^-six  student^  nine  schools,  500  scholars. 
Population,  250\.— Official  Beturm,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

QuiscT,  nine  miles  south-by-east  from  Boston.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  di- 
versified, soil  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  It  contuns  tracts  of  salt  meadow.  Three  miles 
back  from  the  bay  is  an  elevated  range,  in  some  parts  risin?  over  600  feet  above  the  sea, 
ctmtmning  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  granite,  which  is  extensively  exported.  A 
railroad  extends  from  the  quarry  three  miles,  to  tidewater  on  Neponset  river,  constructed 
in  1826,  and  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  First  settled  in  1625. 
Separated  from  Braintree  and  chartered  in  1792.  Some  vessels  are  owned  here,  employed 
diwfly  in  the  fishcnies.  It  has  fifteen  stores,  capital  27,600  dollars  ;  four  lumber  yards, 
capital  19j4(Xi  dollats  ;  two  tanneries,  one  printing  office,  one  weeklj^  newspaper.  Capital 
in  mann&ctnres,  112,150  dollars.  Eight  academies,  137  students,  »x  schools,  708  scbo- 
lais.   Popdfttion,  3486. — Official  Setunut  U.  S.  Gaz. 

BsAnrrax^  firarteen  miles  south  of  Boston.  The  sur&ce  is  cUversified,  and  the  soil  a 
ftrtile  grttveDj  loam.  It  has  conmdvabla  manu&etnres,  and  some  shiptnng  employed  in 
the  coasting^  trade  and  the  fisheries.    Ibntiquot  river  affinds  water  power.    A  fine  qoa- 
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llty  of  granite  is  obttJned  here.  First  settled  in  1625,  incorporated  in  1640.  It  had,  in 
1840,  one  CongieeatioDal  and  oae  Unitarian  church.  The  elder  {Resident  Adams  was 
horn  here.  It  nag  sixteen  stores,  capital  24,300  dollars ;  one  woollen  fiKfawr,  one 
eottm  &etory,  1000  spindles,  one  tannery,  me  papw  fiictoiy,  ax  grist  mills.  Cafntal 
in  manu&etures,  124,145  dollars.  Thirteen  schools,  564  scholars.  Fetation,  21^ — 
Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Lti^n,  nine  miles  north-east  of  Boston.  The  ocean  washes  its  south  border,  and  in  the 
south-east  is  excellent  salt  marsh.  Watered  by  Saugus  river.  The  surface  is  level,  with 
rocky  hills  to  the  north.  The  village  contains  eight  churches — throe  Methodists,  two  C<m- 
gregational,  one  Friends,  one  Baptist,  and  one  UniversaliBt;  two  banks,  besides  one  for  savings, 
and  an  academy.  The  peninsula  of  Nahant  is  a  rocky  promontory  in  the  ocean,  connected 
with  a  smaller  peninsula,  called  Little  Nahant,  by  a  beach,  and  both  are  connected  with 
the  shore  by  a  beach  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  barely  sufficiently  elevated  not  to  be  over- 
flowed. A  splendid  hotel,  containing  100  rooms,  at  the  east  end  of  the  peninsula,  receives 
numerous  visiters  in  the  summer  season.  Carriages  run,  and  a  steamboat  plies  between  it 
and  Boston,  and  the  rides  on  the  firm  sandy  beach  are  very  agreeable;  whilst,  on  the  oiJier 
ride,  the  sea  often  roars  furiously  agfunst  the  rocki.  Lynn  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes,  and  produces  over  2,500,000  pairs  annually.  It  had,  in 
1840,  thirty-six  stores,  capital  134,000  dollars ;  one  rope  nictory,  three  grist  mills,  one 
saw  mill,  two  printing  offices,  four  weekly  newspapera.  Capital  in  manufactures,  408,700 
dollars.  Six  academics,  133  students;  ten  schools,  1035  scholars.  Population,  9367. — 
Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  BOSTON. 

Boston  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  New  England.  Although  no  deep,  great 
navigable  rivers  flow  from  the  interior  into  its  port  or  its  Ti<nnity,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts have,  by  the  constmction  of  railroads,  connected  the  port  with  the  prind|>al 
marts  of  trade,  and  opened  a  cheap,  rapid,  saie,  and  convenient  means  of  trausportation 
front  and  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  state  and  its  dep6ts,  and  thence  to  the  principal 
markets  and  entrepots  of  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west,  and  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  upon  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  lakes.  The  enter|)riBe  of  the  seaport  tovnis  carry 
into  its  warehouses  the  products  of  the  fishery,  and  its  port  is  the  chief  entrepot  of 
shipping,  and  of  export  north  of  New  Yoric.  But  the  principal  advantage  of  Boston  for 
the  security  of  vessels,  and  it  is  one  that  distinguishes  this  port  from  other  principfil  porta 
of  our  country,  are  its  commodious  docks,  which  are  constructed  with  soHa  strength,  and 
run  far  up  into  the  city.  These  are  bordered  by  continuous  blocks  of  warehouses,  either 
of  brick  or  Quincy  gfranite,  which  have  an  appearance  of  remarkable  uniformity,  solidity, 
and  permanence.  By  the  arrangement  of  these  docks,  the  numerous  vessels,  whose 
tracerv  of  spars  and  cordage  line  them  on  either  side,  may  unship)  their  cargoes  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  bordering  warehouses,  and  receive  in  return  their  supplies  for  foreign 
ports  with  the  utmost  security  and  despatch.  Indeed,  the  substantial  appearance  of  these 
warehouses,  is  quite  umilar  to  the  mercantile  houses  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  which 
have  a  like  solidity  and  massiveness  in  the  materials  of  which  tney  ore  binlt,  as  well  as 
in  thnr  constraction." — Commerce  of  Boston  ;  by  Lanman.  The  wharfs,  or  |»en,  of 
Boston  are  among  the  best  and  longest  in  tl»  world,  and  afi&»d  the  greatest  cwvenience 
to  its  shipping  and  trade. — See  DeMnptioH  of  Bosfym. 

COUMERCB  AND  NAVIOATION    OF  BOSTO.'^  FOR  TWENTY    YEARS,  1820  TO 

1839,  ivcLUSiVB. 

The  number  <^  foreign  arrivals  during  the  last  twenty  years  was  as  follows  : — 1820, 
816i  1821,  854;  1821!,  763;  1823,832;  1824,  852;  1825,  817;  1826,  870;  1827, 
728  ;  1828.  680  ;  1829,  663 ;  1830,  642 ;  1831,  766  ;  1832,  1064  j  1833,  1067  ;  1834, 
J156;  1835,  1302;  1836,  1452;  1837,  1591  ;  1838,  1813;  1839,  1553;  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  to  July  31,  1840,  839;  daring  the  omrespoDding  time  of  Uie  previoui  year, 
814 — increase  25. 
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CuuBAHCU. — Tha  number  of  foreign  clearances  during  the  last  twenty  years  was  : 
—1820^031;  1821,613;  1822,  o84;  1823,600;  1824,633;  1825,652;  1826,614; 
1827,524;  1828,  527;  1829^495;  1830,  561;  1831,679;  1832,  943;  1833,935; 
J834,  1003;  1835,  1221  ;  1836,  1333;  1837,  1383;  1838,  1132  ;  1839.  1389}  from 
Jaomy  1  to  Julr  31,  1840,  746 ;  during  the  same  tJroe  of  the  previous  yexu*,  770. 

ToiriVAaB.—The  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  in  the  district  of  Boston,  for  the 
yew  1820,  was  1 53,087  tons.  Hie  registovd  and  enrolled  tonnage  in  Boston  for  the  year 
1839,  was  205,009— incKSse  of  tonnage,  51,922  tons. 

AiiMal  recapitulation  of  the  aggregate  number  of  vessels  reported  by  the  telegraph 
stations  is  the  lower  harbour  to  the  telegraph  establishment  at  the  ObserratcH^,  Central 
Whar^  Boston,  &ora  1824  to  1840,  inclusive:— 


Wnm 


MS4t»IS« 
ItIS  «  ISM  ... 

ISM  „  is«r 
isn  „  iKSs  ... 
KM  „  isae  ... 

ISSS     ISM  . 

isas  „  issi  . 
issi  „  isas  - . 


...  799 

...  897 
. S28 

...  1^10 

...  l.SIS 

. ..  1,435 

. i,se3 

1,800 


Pnm    lS3ltalS33   1^ 

„       1833  „  1834   3.104 

1834  „  IB3A   3,IM 

ISIS  „  IBS6   2,196 

1836  „  \MT   a.a3rt 

„       1837  „  1838    S,367 

1838  „  1839    3,X7& 

„     1839  „  1S4D   s;ua 


Agsregal«  awber  reported  la  16  jwra- 


Statbmbiit  of  the  Quantity  of  Coal,  Cotton, 
Wine  Imported  into 

nOaM^Ua   9Uas 

Rtagaton   6,383 

BMMiottt   ia,aw 

Ojhcr  pfacM   I,9«« 

KkhMMd  


ItLMl 


Taua.   110,411 

!■  IMS   TS.Mr 

•W   S»,«6 

IMS   71JS4 

1S17   80^7 


CUTTON. 
■mind  dariBi  ts«l 


I34,)I4I 
92,370 
144.473 
107,635 
109,1173 

bllM. 

131.609 


In  IMS   IIB,70U 

  M,9«I 

  9S^ 

  ta^ 


tm 
isas 
issr 


  9S,IW 

Flour,  Gr^n,  Hides,  Molasses,  Tea,  and 

Boston,  in  1841. 

PLOUa.  barrel*. 

From    NevYork.   SB9,1I4 

,.      A»»d;   76.601 

„      KincatoB   34 

„      Biltinuire   6i;7M 

Now  OiieaM   62,834 

Frt^enckiburg    Sl.OM 

„      Rlcbmoni)   17A31 

,,      Ccorvetowa   18,018 

Akxtiadria   l-2jm 

„      P«ter«burg   9,003 

Norfolk   «Td 

„      PhiladelpbU   4S^ 

„       Porta  in  DeUwara   1,037 

„      New  Jeraejr   ICS 

„      Couitecticiil   496 

„       MulMhuaelta    i,OrO 

,,      N««  HkMpdiiM   70 

„      MaiH   ,  CIO 

Toulbmvb   S7<l,3as 

In  1040   590,339 

1639   491,667 

1838   879.704 

1837   4n.t48 


GRAIN. 

Thk  quantity  of  grain  imported,  during  1841,  was— 


PORTS. 


Proao  New  Oiteaiu  

DbarieMan  

North  Caraliiia   

,  We4ctickabar|>  

a   NerMk .................. 

,.  RappabmnDock  

«  Oikerpona  in  >^rglDU... 

«  Baltimore  

•  Mawan  

PbiladelpUa  

n  M*w  imaj  

,.  New  Ywfc  

..  WbMjr  

Other  porta  la  New  York 

»  Parts  IB  Conaectknt  

n   Uede  laland  

m  MiMactmelta  

H    New  HkiuiMUn  

,,  Maine...  

„  PflBce  Edwvd  lilnnd  


Tetel  Inabela. 
la  IS4S.. 
I8SB  . 

HUB., 
issr.. 


Indian  Cttd. 


Inubi-la. 
30.733 
8,000 
71^194 
101^1 
tOO^BIO 
90,6811 
83.114 
S87,9M 
111,936 
SS9SII 
9e.6t.-i 
194,4M 
13,TO3 
7,0«a 
900 
SOS 
13,000 


3,n4S,994 
1.831,861 
1,607.492 
1,374,038 
I.73M3S 


Oata. 


buKheli>. 


9,410 

l,J»0 
9,791 
34.300 
W,009 
3BV0M 
88.140 
9,091 
flJOO 
3,000 

6.000 
3,WH) 
68,8G0 
7,338 


356.603 
4r3.»« 
439.140 
443,437 
409.173 


Rye. 


bnabeb. 
880 


700 

3,916 

38,«3 
IjOOO 
1,000 


84,038 
48,033 
48,«l>4 
103,478 
86,SM 
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HIDKS.           1841.  IMS. 

HIdM,  total                                      432,481  toifioa 

Hone  hIdM                                         O^HO  1,071 

CMmtttt  cow  and  biiflUo,UlM......        MS  1^ 

HairwalaUnt                                   7»,IN  Sr.SM 

MOLASSES.  hhd*. 

Poretpi,  equal  to   64,>os 

CoutwiM,  aqul  to   9,880 

Total,  in  1M1    71,991 

„      1840    78,00! 

„      1S39   79,346 

1838    njter 

„       1837    0},«10 


TRA. 

cbntc. 

Id  1841,  fqnal  to   11S,IH 

1810    9M/M« 

IBSB       ,   IIB/Xm 

1838  „   

1837    197,8M 

1836       ,   SI&pOOO 

1S3S       „    WlfiW 

1834       „    iUJHA 

WINE. 

package*,    gallon  a. 

In  1841                                                   9,677  363,7241 

IMO                                           13,400  »74,741 


NcMBEB  of  Foreign  and  Coastwise  AmTals  and  Oearances  at  the  Port  of  Boston  in  each 
o£  the  last  Twelve  Years ;  also,  the  ViUue  of  Fonngn  Imports  and  Exports  for  tiie 
same  series  of  Years. 


T  B  A  B  8. 


NAVIGATION. 


ArrlTala. 


Clearancei. 


ArriTaU. 


Clearance!. 


COMMERCE. 


Import*. 


Export*. 


1S30 

lUl, 
1831 
1833. 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
IB38 
1839 
IMO 
IBtl 


766 

loei 

1M6 
IISG 
1301 
I45S 
ISSl 
1313 
1593 
1638 

n»i 


507 
684 
S43 
939 
lOOS 
1235 
1330 
1361 
1124 
13S1 
1363 
1961 


3938 
3046 
3538 
4024 
3S27 
3.S79 
3944 
4000 
401 B 
4291 
4406 
4574 


3316 
3398 
3ell 
S84S 
2477 
SODO 
2927 
3506 
SiHll 
2803 
S81S 
9841 


6,363 
6,694 
8,150 
9.877 
8,163 
9,306 
9,619 
9,478 
9,390 
9,988 
10,311 
10,787 


dollar*. 
8,348,618 
13,414,800 
15.760,913 
17,853,416 
19.514,700 

S6Jt98,995 
I^oa7,H37 
13,464,980 
18,409,159 
14,133^19 
19,398>n 


dollan. 
a,180,lT» 

^89(t,on 

1«,107,70S 
8,062,219 
7,309,761 
7,951,346 
8,473,318 
7,836,370 
7,036,S8S 
8,013,536 
8,409,314 


The  coastwise  arnTals  and  clearances,  in  the  above  statement,  do  not  include  those 
vessels  which  arrive  and  depart  with  domestic  merchandise  exempted  from  entiy  or  clear- 
ance at  file  custom-house ;  the  number  of  this  class  of  vessels  is  estimated  to  exceed  2500 
annually. 

vessels. 

The  arrivals  from  finrdgn  ports  at  Boston,  from  1790  to  1800,  averaged  per  year,  569 

789 
610 
787 
1199 
1473 

By  the  above  statement  it  vrill  be  seen  that  the  anrvala  at  Boston,  both  foreign  and 
coastwise,  for  the  past  year,  far  exceed  that  of  any  former  year.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  increase  of  exports  at  the  port  of  Boston,  the  past  year,  is  over  900,000  doUars. 


n 

n 

1800  to  1810, 

II 

II 

It 

ft 

1810  to  1820, 

II 

n 

n 

ti 

1820  to  1830, 

n 

If 

>» 

It 

1830  to  1835, 

II 

It 

n 

II 

1835  to  1841, 

n 

II 

pRinciPAi.  Imports  into  Boston  during  ihs  Year  ending  December  31j  1842. 


COAL.  tona.  buabela. 

PbOadclpbU   76,604 

Raa4out   8,917 

KlngatoB   3,483 

H»re-<lc-Gr«cfl    1,S61 

Othcr^seea   709  131,800 


Total   9t.370 

im  1841   110.938 

1840   7S,M7 


131,8*0 
134,041 


toBK.  disUroas. 

Uverpool    3,070 

Newcaalle   7.018  1,188 

Hull   690 

Olaagov   666 

Loodoa   78 

Otiwr  plwM  


Toul   11,014 

Ib  IS41    13,TM 

184*   9,110 


17,in 

18,4  5* 
37,187 
•S,7S8 
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OOFPBB.  tba. 

B«att«   3M,06a 

BatKTb  S^0,7S7 

  47,418 

B»rA.  6,197,100 

■CoThMW.   lftl,4M 

C«ta  1,I3T.3SS 

rWlD  Rico   a4»,043 

P«ta  CakeUo  S,8S2,37* 

■uiBk   971  W6 

tnM.  S,«SI.»30 

Abies   U,BU 

TMll  tB;m^ 

Sbm  fsriod  for  18U  »,MS^O 

OOTTOH.  twin. 

HnrOibm......   H343 

IbUh   1»,«)4 

ChwlMCM   1(1,560 

fcvwuh   It  334 

FWidA  ,   11,201 

O&WplMM.....   3,002 

Tsttl   119,670 

blMi   i3i,seo 

ISW   188,709 

nw  •   M,aoi 

FLOUR.  Iwrrala. 

If««T«k.   140,739 

ASHBf   90,348 

W«Mn  MtUnaA   lOo.eoo 

Mew  Orlau*.   96333 

FrcdarUAwg   86^174 

CeoriB»BWB   Il,6a9 

JUnaodrik   11,309 

KAwttni   9  flu 

Other  Paru  b  Tbglnbt   8,895 

rfciMrtfUa   63,481 

BMImm   40,744 

tMktr  pfaea*   ijon 

ToMi   6aB;4» 

b  IHl   074A3S 

IHD   9\9,m 

Wm   4»1,667 

OR&IN.  earn.  Oate. 

VawOilmM  .bull.  4ee,«66  11^ 

Harfb  CmliBB   SQ,tG8 

FtwbTickabwK   M  OM 

MotCA   83^861 

BappdMMDoek   50,180 

Otkcr  P«na  tn  TbclDia   Kl,asr  Ijm 

AlauDdria  aad  C— netow»   M,1S1  900 

BaHiBM*   »4,4BS  M.tSi 

(NW  Part*  la  Hanlaad   8,700  eoo 

FUUd«lphi*   343,7M  9*071 

Pora  in  Delaware   81^968  46,189 

Porta  in  NawJatwr  •   SO,dXr  86,183 

Mew  York   167,«Sa  W,3B1 

Atbuiy   14,6W  40,17t 

Other  Part*  in  Mew  York   4,615  600 

Porta  ia  Coanacticat  

Pam  ia  MaaMdiiiaatu   LSW  6M 

ParolaHaiDe   16,770 

PWtt  fai  Mara  Scatia   SJMM 

Total...  .....bBih.l,83M6B  893.474 

Tkoa  ««fa  alao  saedved  ban  Kaw  Yark  88.418  hoMm 
of  n«,  aad  77,188  boahab  of  ibam. 

Tear*.         Total  bnobela.—  Com.      Oabi.  Kyt. 

Ia  IMl   2,H4,I19  886,809  34,198 

ISM   1.868,481  4*7>B«  48,026 


Ymo.  Total  badieli.—  Cora.      Oato.  Ryp. 

1S39    1,607,199  439,141  4S,nM 

1H38    1,37-1,038  443,697  102,473 

1837    1,739,436  405,173  66,891 

HIDES.  aambrr. 

Bnenoa  Ayrea  aad  Houta  VIdoo   13il,«0 

Rio  Oraode   93,936 

PernaBbaeo   14  Ol8 

Para   9,068 

TnxiDo   1S,S1» 

St.  Doming*   4791 

Porta  Cib^lo  and  Laguyra   6.460 

New  Soath  Walea   •  707 

Valparaioa  and  CbUi   9IJ98 

OnraoM   7.178 

4>Uier  placea   njm 

CoHta^oaVr.   78,048 

Tofit   840,988 

CaleatU  Cow  aad  Saffiila  balaa  4,983 

Id  1841                                       433,481  „  306 

1840                                       OOftJWB  „  8,888 

MOLASSES        hbda.       traa.  bUa. 

Poroign   63.779      9,900  1,089 

Coaaiwiaa   7,541        MS  9,998 

Tutal   61.818      9,788  8^080 

In  1641   .bbdi.  and  troa.  78,l«l 

1840  do.  78,081 

NATAL  STORES.  Turp.  Tu. 

Wasbington,  VljO.  llUo.  10,049  8,491 

WUniogtaa,  „   do.  900  8,m5 

Nowbom,       ,  do.  468  604 

Oibor  Poruin  M.O.  do.  UOl  078 

Norftdk   do.  ....  1.000 

Otberplacflo   Aa.  ....  774 

Tola]   ....bUa.  10,911 

In  ISti   98,070  17,800 

1840   .•   9^740  19,197 

SPIRITS.                  pkfo.  net  8^ 

UHt  Poralgn                                         9699  909,641 

1941      „                                              4148  813,010 

1640     „                                             4989  418,094 

1810      „                                              8946  431,488 

DofldanoyooBiparadVidi  t88B....            9608  339,797 

pbga.  gaUoDo. 

Expotted  1849,  Porelgo                             193  7,787 

„         „     Domcatic                           8308  447,353 

„        1841,  Foreign                             4,148  893,010 

»    Domnttn                       11,401  CH,49S 

Palling  i;ffln  tbe  traffic  during  the  aaat 

year                                               0,868  494,498 

800AR8.  lb«. 

1649,  Brown   90,541,670 

„    While   8.00:1,937 

1841,  Brown   njMt;M» 

„    WhiM   11,969,061 

1840,  Bnva   99,078,674 

m  Wbiw   9,n€jm. 

Saint  iaporta  compared  with  1841 

Brown   9,448,067 

WUIe   9,906,894 

WINES.  pkffa.  gallnDa. 

1849   ^,940  107,6144 

1841    10,677  508,794 

1840   19,460  874,4» 

PaUing  ttg  In  IsBporta  tUi  year  cobo- 

parad  with  1841   ,   13.137  86(^U0 


None  of  the  returns  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure  aiTord  any  infonna- 
tion,  as  to  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  that  is  of  the  least  value :  for 
these  we  can  only  refer  to  the  ^tailed  accounts  hereafter,  for  all  the  United 
States  collectively. 
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TRADE  OF  BOSTON  IN  1843. 
Importations  of  Cofiee  into  Bosfom,  fin-  the  Tear  ending  Decembor  31,  1843 

C0UNTRIB8. 


Hm. 

Hadand   147,on 

BMvift   siMee 

Snrinun   1,4W 

Hayii   M4I.931 

Cuba   MIT  ,190 

Parte  Riro   infitst 

pgr*  CabellB   I,7«6/)IW 

UudllB   170,4<U 


CX)UNTRIU. 

Bnxil  

Ariica  

Chilwn  Pints  

DuiMh  WoitlBdiOT  

St.1 


Total,  im. 


ttm. 
11. tat 

B7» 

16,071.665 


Inporu  Air  IMl   lS,5e8^ 

1841  lUU^ 


The  quantity  of  cotton  reoared  at  the  port  of  Boston,  daring  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1843,  i«  as  ibllows  : — 


FroBi  Now  Orimu..   73,o»     PnB  Donmn 

H      HobOs   S4,«8 

„     (AariMton   I«,T30 

M     SaniBMh   l^W 

„     WWfU   Hf04 

,.     Nnr  YoA   60S 

„      PUIadri^   *B 

,.      MankG«nUM   17 

VInlniK   10 

„    » 

The  imports     hides^  in  1843,  were  as  fidlow : — 


Mm. 

1841  

 IM.7W 

ISIS  

  «4MI 

BuBM  AyiMBitd  HmtteTUao.   IM^S 

Pan.   I.IM 

BUDonlBfoaad  PoitMiPrlBoa.......  13,6H 

Chill  ,   46,60^ 

P«ru«b«M   9^33 

Gondra*   e>S 

Porto  CalMllo  Mtd  La  Gaayn   7^ 

Bt.TbomM  1,911 

Cmem.   iss 

San  Jain  ,  t^irs 

Tmillo   IfiHO 

CaUbraU   as^US 

HwMalbo   870 


hlda>. 

Prcm  8>BdwleliUw«i   ».»> 

.,      Rio  Jamriro   »•• 

NewOrUaa   48.401 

„     Maun*   6.1M 

„      SaraiiMh   6,061 

_      CbartoatMk   SM 

„      Florida   816 


GoartwiM. 


Ibtal 


lIMn 


ARRIVALS  IN  1843. 

Foreign— ships,  128  ;  barques,  154  ;  brigs,  508  ;  schooners,  898.  Coastwise— ships, 
97 ;  barques,  1 53  ;  brigs,  664 ;  schooners,  3915 ;  sloops,  135.  Total  number  of  arrivals 
for  the  year  1843— ehipa,  225  ;  barques,  307 ;  brigs,  1172  ;  schooners,  4818 ;  sloops, 
135. 

Of  the  above,  2  ships,  5  barques,  100  brigs,  750  schooners,  were  British  ;  2  barques, 
2  bri^  Sicilian  -,  2  brigs  Russian ;  1  brig  French  ;  1  brig  Spuiish  ;  1  brig  Bremen.  The 
remainder  were  American, 

CLEABANCaS   I!(  1843. 

Foreign— ships,  77  j  barques,  146;  brigs,  481 ;  schooners,  885.  Coastwise — ships, 
156  ;  barques,  163 ;  brigs,  544  ;  schooners,  1545 ;  sloops,  76.  Total  number  of  dear- 
ances  for  the  year  1843— ships,  233;  Imrqaes,  309;  brigs,  1025;  schooners,  2430; 
sloops,  76. 

Of  the  above,  2  ships,  5  barques,  103  brigs,  745  schooners,  were  British ;  2  barques, 
2  bri^  Sicihan ;  I  barque,  1  bng,  Swedish ;  2  brigs,  Russian  ;  1  brig,  Frendi ;  1  brig, 
Spanish ;  1  brig,  Bremen,  and  the  remainder  American. 

The  above  are  exclusive  of  a  large  number  of  wood- coasters,  and  vessels  sailing  under 
licences,  and  which  neither  enter  nor  clear  at  the  custom-house.  The  disparity  between 
the  arrivals  and  clearances  is  owing  to  this  (act.  A  great  number  of  vessels  arrive  which 
do  not  clear  at  the  custom-house  before  sEuling. 

During  the  year,  the  royal  mail  steamships  Caledonia  and  Acadia,  running  between 
Boston  ana  Liverpool,  have  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  five  times  each.  Hie 
Uibomia  has  entered  five,  and  cleared  four  times.   The  Britannia  has  entered  and  deared 
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tliree  times.  The  C<diimbia  entered  and  deared  twice,  and  was  lost  on  her  passage  to 
HaUlax,  July  2d. 

There  have  also  been  in  port  during  the  year  (having  arrived  from  foreign  ports), 
British  steamship  North  America^  steamers  Portland  and  Penobscot,  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
surveyiog  steamslup  Columbia,  and  her  Britannic  Majesty's  frigate  Spartao.  Also,  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  navy. 

The  (bllowing  statements  exhibit  the  imports  into  Boston  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  of  Merchan^se  during  the  year  1843,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  Janutury,  and 
en£ng  on  the  31st  of  Decenu>er :— - 


Imports  of  United  States  Coal  into  Boston. 


Tor.  taaf.  bmbel*. 

ISD   117,431  lS0,tll3 

ise   90^276  IfliSOO 

IMI   llOjaS  1*4,041 

1S49   rs,s4r  n^m 


Y»r.  loni.  biuheb. 

iBao   SMBS  UA.ai 

1833.   71^64  I07,6t» 

1B37   80,057  1«»,»> 


Of  imports  for  1343,  there  were  received  from  Philadelphia,  103,295  ;  Rondout,  8601; 
Havre  de  Grace,  1638  ;  Rhode  Island,  1564  ;  other  places,  2353  tons  of  coal. 


Impobts  of  Foreign  Coal. 


T<tf.  tou.  chaUroDt. 

>«>   «,0M  Mjm 

IS«   11,014  IS,460 

tail   IVM  S7,I87 

tSM.   0,110  S5,753 


Taar.  trmN. 

1830   fi,B80 

ISM   10^4 

183T   11,873 


ohaMrmia. 

«6,r7 

10,661 
M,G»1 


Hie  foreign  coal  has  been  imported  prindpally  from  lirapool,  Newoastie,  Cardiff, 
Sidney,  Hctoo,  &c. 

The  Quantity  of  Com,  Oats,  Ry^  and  Shorts,  received  at  the  Port  of  Boston,  from  dif- 
ferent ^aces,  in  1843,  and  total  of  each  year,  from  1837  to  1843,  was  as  follows  : — 


FROM 


Com. 


ObU. 


Ryo. 


llsabMbeiiT  

FiiSaiiilriNiH  

RjMMhauoA  

AlSSISrfo  

CtWMllWB  , 

OdMr  rwti  la  Tfacinfai , 


lav  Jcrwy  

N«w  Twk  

MJktmj  

(MMfortobi  N«»  Tflrt. 

W«Mmi  nUmi  

FMlsGomMdEBt  


bnihelib 
890  7M 

i.im 

13^ 
»Mao 
10,4M 

ao^ 

14,780 
IS,«83 

ST8,S3» 
86^10 

•98,841 
40,10S 

1S7.7M 
IS.81S 
18.000 


MmSoMta. 


twjbcla. 

Mil 


67,SW 
18,SW 
S8J9I 
I84W 

i5s.m 

S4,6>4 

l«».S40 
408 
•4,»0 
SO 


•,781 

800 

8,000 
800 
1^ 
6,881 


749 


IS^SW 
10^ 

1,408 
SOS 


Tatal  ISU. 

„  1849 

»  1841. 

m  >8M. 


1,MS^ 

i.8SS,ias 

8,844,190 
I,8aB,4SI 

1,974,888 
1,798,438 


46S,0n 
808.474 

sscsos 

437,S4S 
4MM41 

4«,6sr 

40S.17S 


SSJHS 
88.129 
S4,ISS 
48,096 
4B^ 
109,47s 
80^1 


40.7U 
81,798 
44,047 
5T,037 

40,083 
4ft.6M 


Tlie  total  quantiw  of  flour  received  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  each  year,  from  1837  to 
184%  endingr  31st  of  December,  was  as  follows : — 


TcM-. 

isa  

1841  

w  

ISW  


barrel*. 

si8jm 

Sr4,99S 
619,901 


Tear.  barrel*. 

ISM   4Sl.««f 

IS«1   8>S.7»4 

ISSr   4S8.S4S 
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Receipts  of  Fkmr  into  Boston,  hy  the  Western  Railroad. 


IHI 

Months.  brii. 

Janaary  >   liH7 

Fcbniwy   SIB 

March   1,6U 

April   995 

iUy   I1J>3B 

June   4,m 

Sm}j  t   11^ 

AagnU   7.859 

Sfiptombrr    10,171 

(letobn-.   S3,S74 

Nnvembn  

Diiomber   ^S95 


HalTM  equal  to. 


1848 
lB4t. 


133^  tela. 


half  tula. 
M 
4S 

SOS 
68 
Ws 
US 
ICT 
148 
168 
41* 

iin 

309 
S9M 


Hontlu. 
January 
Pebnur; . 
Harch .... 

i!S?.:::: 

Juno  

Jul  J  

AufUit ... 


184S 


Ma.  hairbrb. 


DMcmbor. 


Balm  aqnal  to. 


Total 


KMO«  bamb. 

ST^aw  „ 

Sll,419  „ 


m 

4,l» 

lU 

ifiOO 

8,973 

» 

4,78S 

89 

tl,OtB 

SM 

KMM8 

OSS 

IS.'W 

890 

1,1U 

11 

87.088 

ISM 

168 

87,833  brU. 

The  imports  of  molasses  into  Boston,  in  hogsheads,  were— > 


r«an.  hhda. 

1838   66,660 

1839   nam 

18U   79fi*6 


Ynn.  bbdo. 

1841   7B,0Bf 

1841   73  991 

ISU.....   63,678 


The  imports  of  spirits  dining  the  year  ending  December  31,  1843,  have  been— 


Smbo  poriod,  1849   S,69S 

„           1841   4,143 

„           IMO   4,381 

„             1B30   8,244 

DafldtiMT  oomparad  with  18S9   3,686 

Foreign  sptrita  expwiod  1843   68 

Domeatic           „          1843    6,033 

Forrira             „          1842    m 

Doowatia           „          1849   8,899 

FMrigB             „          1841   4,148 

DoBoatio          „          1841   11.4SI 


1,S90  paokagea,  ooatalplBg  190,818  fallona. 


906,641 
823,010 
4l3,eM 
431,436 
801,090 
4  976 
978  7S8 
7  737 
447,339 
818,019 
<S6,498 


Compared  with  1841,  there  is  a  fiiUing  off  in  the  traffic  10,511  packages,  equal  to 
670,789  gallons. 

The  imputation  of  sugar  into  the  port  of  Boston,  tor  the  year  endbg  December  31, 
1843,  has  been  as  follows:— 

C'ltiBtrlci.  Iba- brown.         Ibi.  white. 

Cuba   1TJU3.9M  1,131,731 

Manilla   4,399,  m  994 

Dutch  WaM  liidlei   18,905 

Spanish  Wnt  Indteo   1,504,331 

British  Bmt  Indies   300 

Brssiiian  portK    8.007  030 

Ditniali  West  ludiea   380.300 

BriiiKb  American  Coloniea   l.\SI8  0,459 

Bonth  Siiaa   9,817 

Total                                                                           93,655,163  1.143.404 

„    1843                                                                    }g,MI,67a  8.006,337 

„    1841                                                                     31.e90,a4«  11,233,061 

„    1840                                                                     29,<lT8,074  9,704,831 

English  refined,  impartad  in  1843    833,467 

The  tonnage  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  ia  not  confined  to  her  own  port,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  one-third  of  the  commerce  of  New  York,  from  the  year  1 839  to  1 842, 
was  carried  on  dither  upon  Massachusetts  account,  or  in  Massachusetts  vessels ;  and  the 
ships  of  Massachusetts  also  carry  on  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  New  York, 
particularly  with  the  East  India  trade.  From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Mr.  Spencer,  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  of  Boston,  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
S^tember,  1842,  was  as  {bllows: — 

Registered  tonnage,  157,116.70-95th9;  enrolled  and  Ecensed  tonnage,  36,385.48-95th8 : 
the  tot^  tonnage  beuig  193,502.23-95th8.  There  were  also  thirty-eight  vessds  bdlt 
within  that  year. 
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**  Tlw  Tnncipal  expnts     domestio^  or  coarse  woven  cottons  from  the  port  of  Boston, 
are  to  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Soudi  America,  Turicey,  Smyrna,  Central 
America,  Hayti,  the  South  ^ofic.  Canton,  and  Honduras.    Although  a  late  exportation 
of  cotton  goods  to  Canton  was  attended  with  an  alleged  loss,  still  that  particular  con- 
•igament  is  stated  to  have  been  made  with  bat  little  care^  as  the  ^joods  were  of  infeiiia 
qinafitT*    In  order  to  snpply  the  manofiuitiiTes  of  eotton  goods^  -m^hm  tiw  vidnity  of  Bos- 
ton, we  great  balk  of  the  eotton  to  be  worked  vt^  in  thtMe  estaUtshments  must  be  carried 
into  her  own  port.    As  the  cotton  thus  imported  is  distiibated  into  the  interior  by  nulroad 
and  oUwr  ecmTejanees,  and  as  it  is  neariy  all  oonstnned  in  ihe  naghbouring  futories,  the 
of  maaubctores  may  be  judged  from  the  following  returns 


Impobtatioii  of  CotUm  into  Boston,  fiv  Fourteen  Tears. 


T  ■  A  R  s. 


H«w  OrlMiu. 


Vron 
CkariMtM. 


Savaaaak 


MoUU. 


Tnm 
NsiekM. 


Mm 


isn  

isn.  

MS.  

ISM  

MSS.  

MBS.  

MS  

isn.  

■ais.jr!!I!I.' 
isti.  

Btattvi sa 


•MSI 

SMOl 

4l,tW 

KjKm 

44tnS 
48,101 

wjm 

sMa 

7s,oas 


7,ISS 
IS^TO 

a^Tsi 
lMr4 
1S.4U 

I8.ass 
asw 


"elses 

93IS 


vm 
io,»a 

0,308 
9,197 

^nl 

1I,1S4 
15,M» 


KM 

CTBl 
9^ 
14,019 

njm 

ijnx 
\*jm 

10,944 
M,)Ot 
l«,M4 
91861 


78 

479 
M 

106 
41 

868 
9;81S 

1^ 

18,81* 

0,186 
14,490 
10,466 
11,901 
9^704 


8,796 

8,»n 

900 


oiasso 


i«,aao 


1813S9 


04,417 


10,9M 


TSAK8. 


Froa 
Tlritel*' 


Fraai  PU. 
UdtfpkU. 


Fnai 
Btttti 


ptaec*. 


U88.. 


ua. 


isa. 


1,661 
078 
«7» 
l,a»4 
l,7W 
1,806 
1484 
1.140 
AJU 
9,SS6 
M9fl 
496 
8S1 
S08 


1109 

1976 
467 

1981 
190 


198 
IIS 
86 
88 
» 
48 
17 


bala*. 

sn 

60(t 
979 

sir 

74 
194 

90 
044 

us 

118 
1 
H 
10 


ImIm. 
S4» 

171 


IS 
46 
9 

188 
169 
S74 
98 


9S 

09 
IS 


4S 
78 
1 


969 
Mt 
91S 
894 
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98,700 


fiSSl 


9499 


1488 


308 


8000 


balM. 


88,616 

SO^ll 
84,189 
08^ 
80^786 
6M66 
69,684 
06,886 
91.801 
138.709 

ui3a) 

110,670 
151,898 


1,958,819 


**  ^us  trade  in  eotton  forms,  by  railway  and  canal,  the  chief  sonxce  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Boston  and  LowdL 

"  Anothw  important  sonroe  from  winch  the  eommeroe  of  Boston  is  dmved,  and,  indeed, 
die  branch  of  eommeroe  in  iriuch  the  state  of  Massachosetts  takes  the  kad,  is  the  fisheries. 
Tlus  &et  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  ita  proximity  to  ^e  filling  groonds  of  the  north- 
em  part  of  our  coast,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  fishing  stations.    The  popu- 
lous towns  that  are  scattered  along  the  neighbouring  coast,  from  its  port  to  Cape  Cod,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  have  each  a  lai^  number  of  Tcssets  employed  in  the  cod, 
herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries ;  and  these  fishing  vessels  sail  from  those  ports  to  the  various 
fishing  stations,  not  only  upon  our  own  coast,  but  even  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
Ktumin^  to  pour  into  the  port  of  Boston  the  products  of  this  most  important  branch  of 
oar  mantime  enterprise.    Ytom  the  port  of  Boston,  the  products  of  the  cod,  the  herring, 
and  the  mackerel  fishery,  are  distributed  not  only  into  various  parts  of  the  interior,  but 
coastwise  to  the  prominent  ports  of  the.  frontier,  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missisrippi,  a 
eoMiderable  pwtionbang  n^xnted  abroad.**— XontnoA's  Cammtree  ofBottM. 
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Of  the  773,947  quintaU  of  sni<^ed  and  dried  fish,  the  total  prodact  of  the  union,  the 
state  of  MassaefauMttB  fiiniished  889,715  quintab.  Of  the  total  product  of  472,369  bar- 
rela  of  pickled  fish,  the  total  prodoet  of  the  United  States^  MaaBacAinsetts  furnished  124,755 
batreb.  Of  the  4,764,708  gallons  of  Bpennaceti  <m1»  the  product  of  the  United  States, 
Massachusetts  supplied  3,630,973  gall<HiB ;  and  of  the  whale  and  fish  cils  fimished  W  the 
United  States^  and  amounting  to  7,536,778  gidlons,  Massachusetts  alone  contriwted 
3,364,725  gallons.  A  more  prominent  fact  may  be  stated,  that,  ot  the  16,429,^  doUarri, 
the  capital  invested  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  fislieries,  Massachusetts  altme  sup- 
plies  1 1,725,850  dollars  of  that  cf^ital. — Official  Returru.  Lanman. 

In  tho  India  trade  Boston  exceeds  any  other  port  of  the  United  States.  It  appears 
that,  during  the  year  1843,  eight  of  the  arrivals  at  the  latter  port  consisted  of  ships  be- 
longing to  Boston  merchants,  while  others  were  freighted  on  Boston  account  Eight  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  port  of  Boston  were  cleared  from  the  harbour  of  New  York.  The 
East  India  trade,  formerly  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  port  of  Salem,  has 
been  diverted  to  other  porta,  and  Boston  now  holds  the  lai^^  share.  There  were  cleared 
from  the  port  of  Boston,  for  ports  iu  the  East  Indies  and  ports  beyond  Horn,  during 
the  year  1843,  twenty-eight  arrivals,  fbom  the  following  places :  viz.,  ekrea  from  Caleutt*, 
nine  from  Man^lll^  two  from  Canton,  one  from  Sing^ore,  two  from  the  Sandirich  Islands, 
one  from  California,  and  two  frt>m  Vi^ttraiso.  Donng  the  same  year,  then  ware  cleared 
at  Boston  twelve  vessels  for  Canton,  fifteen  f<n-  Calcutta,  four  for  ^umalra,  ax  for  Manilla, 
two  for  Batavia,  one  for  Singapore,  four  for  the  Sandwich  Isles,  one  for  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta, one  for  Cape  Town  and  Manilla,  one  for  Hong-Kong  (China^  two  for  the  north- 
west coast,  vift  Europe,  one  for  Cape  Town  and  Calcutta,  one  for  Cape  Town,  one  for  New 
South  Wales  and  Mai^la,  seven  for  Valparaiso,  one  for  Batavia  and  Manilla,  one  for  Ba- 
tavia and  Canton,  two  for  California,  one  for  Sumatra,  vi&  Amsterdam,  one  for  Monte  Video 
and  Batavia,  and  one  for  Manilla  and  Mauritius,  the  total  number  of  clearances  to  those 
ports  being  sixty-six. — Lanman. 

*^e  first  export  of  cotton  goods  to  China  was  made  in  1827,  and  it  consisted  chieflr 
of  -yam,  amounting  ra  value  to  about  9000  or  10,000  dollars,  since  which  tine  the  tram 
has  gradually  incrwised.  As  late  as  1841,  it  amounted  to  173,775  dtdlars,  the  sueceedmg 
year  it  had  advanced  to  the  value  of  497,318  dollars,  and  in  1843  it  was  estimated  in  Bos^ 
ton  <hat  h  had  reached  2,000^000  dollars  daring  that  year.  From  returns  now  heGore  in, 
it  ai^eaxs  that,  in  1842,  there  wwe  exported  from  the  United  States  to  China,  goods  to 
the  wne  of  737,509  dollars,  much  the  greater  port  of  which  conusted  in  theprodnct  of 
the  cotton  mannfaotures,  it  comprising  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  export.  Ine  imports 
during  that  year  amounted  in  value  to  8,790,735  dollars.  They  consisted  c^teas,  coffee, 
and  other  articles,  the  balance  of  the  trade  with  that  government  during  the  year  being  a 
little  more  than  8,000,000  dollars.  The  principal  imports  of  China  to  this  country,  are 
tea,  silks,  and  nankeens. — Lanman.    Official  lUtums,  S^e. 

Lowell  is  situated  twenty-five  miles  north-north-west  from  Boston,  ou  the  south  side 
of  the  M^mac,  below  Pawtucket  falls,  and  wh««  the  Concord  joins  the  (ormer  river. 
In  1820,  its  population  was  under  200  inhabitants ;  value  of  the  property  about  100,000 
dollars ;  in  1826,  incorporated  as  a  town  ;  and,  in  1836,  as  a  city  ;  population,  in  1830^ 
6474  i  in  1840,  20,796 ;  in  assessed  value  of  property,  12,400,000  dollars.  The  natoral 
water  power  is  great,  and  is  extended  by  a  caniU  sixty  fbet  vride,  eight  feet  deep,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  from  Pawtucket  falls  to  Concord  river.  From  the  main  canal  the  water  ia 
carried  off,  by  lateral  one%  to  tha  mills.  "  The  whole  &U  f<a  tins  extent  of  the  Mem- 
mac  is  thir^  feet,  and  the  quantity  ioi  water  nerw  fidls  shut  ci  2000  culue  feet 
per  second,  and  is  very  rardy  so  low  as  that  This  quantity  water  is  estimated  to  move 
286,000  spindles,  with  all  tin  prnKsratory  machin^.    Then  is,  therefore,  an  nmm- 

Soved  water  power  at  tiiis  place,  suffideot  to  carry  eleven  mills  of  the  usual  nie,  making 
e  whole  nnmbw  of  mills  thirty-nine,  when  all  the  water  is  improved." 
The  Merrimac  corporation  owns  the  Pawtucket  canal,  which  supplies  all  the  wator 
power,  and  have  purchased  all  the  lands  adjoining  the  river  on  both  aides  of  the  falls.  The 
company  is  lamuord  and  graiUoT  of  nearfy  all  the  other  coiporations.  They  have  an 
extensive  nuK^iiae  shop,  t£  bricl^  five  stories  hish,  and  250  feet  long ;  an  iira  foun^,  a 
Uw  mill,  a  planing  machine,  with  ample  woiUk^  fnmacei^  and  ouHnuldings.    "  lliey 
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nve  coiiskMit  emi^oyiaent  to  the  most  skilfiil  mechanics,  who  manufacture  the  niachinerj 
for  the  mills,  ana  cars  and  locomotivea  for  nulroada,  which  are  sent  to  every  part  of  the 
umoa.    When  a  new  oompauy  is  formed,  it  contracts  with  the  Prc^rietors  of  Locks  and 
CaaaJb,  for  land  aud  for  water  powra-,  suffioient  to  drive  the  contemplated  number  of 
^•BdloB  ;  for  which  an  auaiuJ  rant  is  paid.    They  then  contract  with  the  proprietors  to 
erect  the  danred  number  of  nulls,  and  to  fill  them  with  machineiy  ready  for  running ;  and 
to  weet  ooontinff-hoiues,  warehouses,  and  boarding-housea,  sufficient  for  all  operatives  to 
be  enqtloyed  in  the  mills.    For  the  whole,  a  fross  sum  is  paid ;  and  the  new  company  has 
Ettle  ooaceiv  io  the  nwtter»  excepting  to  see  that  every  (htD^  is  done  according  to  contract, 
■nlU  the  first  mill  is  nady  to  run.    This  arrangement  u  found  advantageous  to  boUi 
nartie*.    The  macAune  tfaop  ean  fvniiih  maebinery  eompleto  for  a  mill  <tf  5(X)0  ipiikdles,  in 
warn  noaUia.   All  ^e  miO^  warehouseai  counting- houses,  and  boarding-houses,  excepting 
dw  faoarfng-houses  of  the  <^dBst  company,  are  <tf  briok,  neatly  and  substantiiJ^  built, 
and  are  about  157  feet  long,  Ibrty-five  feet  broad,  and  from  four  to  seven  stories  high. 
Theae  ««Mrks  were  founded,  and  are  still  maintained,  by  the  capitalists  of  Boston. 

**  Eleren  incorporated  manufacturing  companies  in  this  city,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  10,500,000  dolbu^  are  supplied  with  water  by  the  Pawtudtet  canal,  6t>m  the  original 
company,  above  named.  The  whole  number  of  mills  wluch  belong  to  the  eleven  corpO" 
laiioBa^  exdnsive  of  print  woika,  is  thirty-two ;  the  namber  of  spindles,  166,044  ;  and 
5183  looBU.  Femalea  employed,  6430 ;  males,  2077.  Very  few  children  are  employed, 
probably  not  200j  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  companies  produce  58,263,000  yards 
of  doth  ananally.  They  consume  19,255,000  pounds  oi  ootton,  or  53,340  bales  a  year. 
SVo  comfnmes  have  print  works  and  dye  bouses,  and  together  produce  1 3,780,000  yards 
gf  dyed  aad  printed  croth  annually. 

**  goods  manufteturad  at  Lowell  are  sheetings,  flannels,  driUings,  prints,  sturUngs, 
■^ro-aloth,  carpet^  ruga,  broadelotiw,  watesproof  wooUenB,  $ad  oa«ima«s. 

"  Fw  manuiaetnriDg  purposes,  200  chaiwons  of  amitbs'  ooal  are  consnmed  in  a  year  ; 
11,460  toM  of  anthracito  coal ;  500,000  bwhels  of  charwal ;  3510  cords  of  wood}  8000 
banwb  of  flour  for  starch ;  600,000  pounds  of  starch ;  65,289  gallons  of  oil,  of  which 
5000  gallons  are  olive  oiL 

Basidee  the  above-named  companies,  there  are  in  the  city,  the  Lowell  Bleaoh^y,  with 
a  e^tal  of  50,000  dollars  ;  Whitney  Mills,  capital  100,000  dollars,  for  the  nianui'acture 
of  milled  blankets  ;  and  extensive  powdw  mills,  which  make  superior  gunpowder.  There 
ara  also  various  mills  and  manufactories,  owned  by  individuals.  New  companies  and 
manu&ctories  ara  continually  springing  up ;  and  much  water  power  is  unimproved. 

Tb»  average  wages  of  female  opentxves,  occlusive  of  board,  is  two  dollars  a  week,  but 
some  of  them  earn  double  that ;  the  mides,  on  an  average  earn  eighty  cents  a  day,  ex- 
clanve  of  board.  All  the  corporations  aad  private  ocunpantee  pay  off  thdr  hands  once 
» iDonth,  but  on  dilferent  days.  The  whole  amount  o£  wages  paid  to  operatives  in  each 
mmA,  is  160,000  doUan  on  an  average ;  a  very  constderaUa  portion  of  which  is  deposited 
by  the  nceiven  in  the  'I«oweU  SavingB'  Institution. '"—{7.  S.  Goz-i  1844. 

The  fi^wing  slatisties  of  the  manufaetnrea  <^  Lowell,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1844, 
are  comfHled,  by  "Mr.  Lanman,  from  authentic  sonrces.  There  ara  eleven  companies  or 
oospoiaSions :  tk.,  the  Lodk  and  Caiial,  Merrimae,  Hamilton,  Appleton,  Lowell,  Mid- 
dkeex,  Sufiblk,  Tiemont,  Lawrenoe^  Boo^  and  Slassacbusetts.  We  give  statistics  of 
etth  coaopany  as  feUovs  :— 

Lock  fuiii  Camdy  incorporated  1792,  commenced  operations  1822,  capital  stock, 
600,000  dollars;  has  two  shops,  smitbey  and  furnace;  employs  £00  males;  manufactures 
1225  tons  of  wrought  and  oast  ircm  per  annum,  consisting  of  machinery,  railroad  cars,  and 
eogines ;  and  consumes  15,000  bushels  <^  durcoal,  200  dialdrons  of  smiths'  coal,  400  tons 
of  hard,  200  cotda  of  wood,  and  2300  galloos  of  oil  per  anmnm. 

JferrimaCt  ineorpMated  in  1822,  commenced  operations  in  182^  ca^tal  stock, 
2,000,0000  doUats  ;  has  five  mills  and  print-works  40,384  spindles,  and  1300  looms ; 
employs  1 250  females,  and  550  males ;  m^es  25(^000  yards  of  cotton  per  week,  and 
was  150  bales  of  ootton  in  the  same  time,  w  5^000  lbs. ;  yards  dyed  uid  printed,  210,000. 
The  kind  of  goods  manufactured  by  this  company  are  prints  and  sheetings,  No.  22  to  40. 
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Consumes  per  amnun,  of  aaUmd^  coal,  {iOOO  tons;  of  wood,  200  ondsj  of  ml,  18,000 
galloiu. 

SamUton,  incoroorated  in  1925,  commawed  ogaaAoim  same  year,  o^tal  stod^ 
1,000,000  dollars;  oas  three  mills  and  print-worbs,  21,248  sjnndles,  and  590  looma; 
employs  650  (emalea,  and  250 males;  makes  100,000  yards  per  week;  vuea  100  bales, 
or  42,000  lbs. ;  prints  and  dyes  68,000  yards,  kind  m  goods  mann&ctared  are 

prints,  flamiels,  sheetines,  Sec,  from  Nob.  14  to  20.  Consumes  8000  tons  of  anthracite 
coal,  500  cords  of  wood,  and  6500  gallons  of  oiL 

Appleton,  incorporated  in  1828,  commenced  operationB  the  same  year,  with  a  capital 
of  600,000  doUars ;  has  two  mills,  1 1,776  spindles,  and  400  looms  ;  employs  340  female^ 
and  sixty-fire  males ;  manuiactares  100,000  yards  per  yreek  ;  uses  ninety  bUes  of  oottMi, 
or  3^000  Um.  The  kind  of  goods  manufactured  hj  this  company  are  sheetings  and  shirt- 
ings.   Consumes  300  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  3440  gallons  of  tnL 

Lowell^  incorporated  in  1828,  commenced  operations  the  same  year,  with  a  oqpital 
stock  of  600,000  dollars ;  has  two  mills,  one  cotton  and  one  canwt ;  has  6000  ootton 
spindles,  besides  wool ;  152  cotton  loom^  fif^  poww  carpet,  and  fort^  faand-kxHns ;  em- 
ploys 400  females,  and  200  males  ;  nuumnctures  per  week  2500  yuds  j  cvpot^  150 ; 
rugs,  85,000  ;  uses  110  bales,  and  40^000  lbs.  of  ootton  wrought  per  week.  The  kind  of 
goods  manufactured  are  carpets,  rugs,  and  negro  doth.  Consumes  500  tens  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  500  cords  of  wood,  4000  gallons  (tf  ^Te  (»I,-and  4000  gallons  of  ^enn  <h1  per 
annum. 

Afiddlesex,  incorporated  in  1830,  commenced  operations  tlie  same  year,  oi^pital  stock, 
750,000  dollars ;  has  two  mills,  and  two  dye-houses  ;  7200  spindles ;  thirlj-seTen  lotmm 
for  broadcloth,  and  122  for  cassimere ;  emptoys  550  females,  and  250  males  ;  nudces  per 
week  9000  yaids  of  cassimere^  1800  yards  of  broadcloth ;  consumes  1,000,000  Ifae.  wod,  and 
8,000,000  teaselsi  uses  600  tons  of  aathncite  ooal,  and  1500  ootds  of  wood ;  15,000  gal- 
lons of  lard  <nl,  and  5000  gallons  of  sperm  oil. 

Suffblkf  inocoporated  in  1830,  and  commenced  c^wrations  in  1882 ;  capital  stock 
600,000  dollars  ;  has  two  mills,  11,776  spindles,  and  852  looms;  emjploys  340  females^ 
and  serentymales ;  makes  90,000  yards  of  drilHi^  par  week ;  uses  mnety  bales  of  cot- 
ton, or  32,000  lbs. ;  oonsomes  800  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  seren^  cords  of  wood,  and  3500 
gallons  of  oil. 

Tremontf  incorporated  in  1880^  e<nnmenoed  operations  in  1882 ;  capital  stock,  600,000 
dollars ;  has  two  mills,  1 1,520  smndles,  and  409  Jooms ;  employs  360  females,  and  seventy 
males;  makes  115,000 yaxds  m  sheeting  and  shirting  per  wedc;  consumes  Berenty-fire 
bales,  or  30,000  lbs.  of  cotttm  per  week ;  uses  250  tms  «  anthracite  eoal,  and  nzty  oords 

of  wood  per  annum. 

Lawrence,  incorporated  in  1830,  and  commenced  operations  in  1838  ;  capital  stodr, 
500,000  dollars ;  has  five  mills,  82,640  spindles,  and  950  looms  ;  employs  900  female^ 
and  170  males  ;  makes  210,000  yards  per  week,  and  consumes  180  bales,  or  65,000  lbs. 
of  cotton  per  week.  The  goods  manu&ctured  are  printed  dotiis,  sheetings  and  durting^ 
Nos.  14  to  30.  Consumes  650  tons  <tf  anthracite  ooiJ,  120  eords  of  woo£  ud  8217  gal- 
lons of  oil  per  annum. 

Boot,  incorporated  in  1835,  commenced  operations  in  1836  ;  ci^ital  stock,  1,200^000 
doUars  ;  has  four  mills,  31,524  spindles,  and  910  looms ;  employs  780  females,  and  180 
males;  makes  180,000  yards  per  week  ;  uses  145  bales,  or  59,000  lbs.  of  cottm  per  week. 
The  goods  made^  are  drufinga,  shirtinn,  and  printed  clot^.  Coisaming  750  tais  vS  anthrft- 
dte  coal,  seventy  cords  of  mmd,  and  7100  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 

Meumckus^,  inooroorated  in  1839,  commenced  operations  in  1840 ;  capital  stodi^ 
1,200,000  dollais  ;  has  four  mills,  27,008  spmdles,  and  882  looms  ;  employs  726  females, 
and  160  males ;  makes  260,000  yards  per  week,  uid  consumes  200  bales,  or  80,000  11m. 
of  cotton.  The  goods  made  are  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  drillings.  Consumes  750  tons 
of  anthracnte  coal,  seventy  eords  of  wood,  and  7100  gallons  of  <»1  per  annwn. 

Ci4>ital  invested  as  above  doUars  10,650,000 

Cloth,  per  annum  yards  74,141,600 
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Cotton  consumed   lbs.  22,880,000 

Assamifig  half  to  be  upland,  and  half  New  Ozleans  and  Alabama,  the  consump- 
tion in  bales,  361  lbs.  each  is  58,240 

A  pound  of  cotton  areragea  3  I'S  yards. 
100  Ifae.  c£  cotton  will  produce  89  lbs.  of  cloth. 

Avenge  wages  of  females,  dear  of  board,  per  week   .  >   .   dollars        1  75 

„  males,         „  pwday        ...       do.  70 

Medinm  ^odiice  of  a  lomn.  No.  14  yam,  per  day  .      .    .   yards       44  to  43 

,;        „        „  80         „  ...      do.  80 

Average  p»  i^ndle,  per  day  do.      1  to  1-10 

Average  amomit  of  wages  pud,  pra  month  dollars  150,000 

Consomptioa     stardi  per  amium  lbs.  800,000 

Consumption  of  floor  for  starch  in  mills,  print-works,  and  bleacheiy  per  an- 
num  barrels  4,000 

Consumption  of  charcoal  per  annum  bushels  600,000 

The  Lock  and  Canal  machine  shop,  indaded  among  the  Uiirtf-three  mills,  can  furnish 
machinery  complete  for  a  mill  of  5000  spindles  in  four  months ;  and  lumber  and  materials 
un  always  at  command,  with  which  to  build  or  rebuild  a  mill  in  that  tim^  if  required. 
Wb»i  bmlding  mills,  the  IxMik  and  Canal  Company  emploj,  Erectly  and  indirectly,  from 
lOOO  to  1200  hands. 

To  the  above-named  prindpal  establishments,  may  be  added  the  Lowell  Water-Proof- 
h^,  otmnected  with  the  SEddlesex  libnafacturing  Company ;  the  ^tennve  powder-mills 
of  O.  M.  Whip|>le,  £s(}. ;  the  Lowell  Bleachery,  with  a  capital  of  50,000  doUars ;  flannel- 
fldl^  Uanbt-miU,  battmg-null,  paper-mill,  card  and  whip  factory,  planing-madiine,  reed- 
aaadnne^  fbundiy,  grist  and  saw-nmli ;  togedur  emplimng  about  wO  handi^  and  a  ci^tal 
of  500,000  doUais.— ZofMum,  ^. 

**  A  railroad  from  Lowell  to  Bosttm,  twenty-nx  nules,  was  com;^eted  in  1835,  whidi  if 
reiy  dmroughly  constructed.  Andorer  Brandi  nulioad  extends  from  it,  ten  miles  from 
tile  dty,  and  goes  to  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  The  Lowell  and  Nashua  railroad  extends 
nine  mues  to  New  Hampshbe  line.  The  Merrimao  canal  leaves  tJie  Merrinuu^  two  miles 
above  Lowell,  and  proceeds  to  Boston  harbour. 

"  Among  the  literary  institutions,  the  Lyceum,  for  procuring  courses  of  lectures,  and  for 
debate,  has  existed  a  number  of  years  ;  and  more  recently,  the  Lowell  Institute  has  been 
formed,  for  rimilar  purposes.  But  the  most  remarkable  institution  is  the  Mechanics' 
AasodatioD,  formed  by  mtelligent  mechanics,  and  incorporated  many  years  ago.  Th^ 
have  a  costly  bride  edifice,  called  Mechanics*  Hall,  which  has  a  fine  lecture-room,  in  whidi 
courses  are  annually  defivered,  together  with  a  handsome  library,  and  an  extennve  reading- 
zoom,  irhich  is  alwa^  open,  and  a  fine  mineralo^cal  cabinet. 

**  The  dtiaens  (tt  Lon^  have  takea  a  great  mterest  in  the  cause  of  educalion.  The 
irlwle  amount  laind  in  1840  for  schools,  by  taxation,  was  17,500  doUars.  Besides  this, 
dw  dty  erased  an  dmnt  e^fice  for  a  high  schod,  which  cost  28,000  ddlars ;  and  two 
houses  for  grammar  schools,  which  cost  together  80,000  dollars.  There  are  twenty-nine 
public  free  schools.  Thtnv  are  six  grammar  sdiools,  besides  the  two  above  mentioned. 
Aboot  (me-dghth  of  thepopulation  is  Catholic,  but  they  have  entered  with  spirit,  into  the 
badness  of  education.    Tlie  whole  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  is  over  4000. 

**  There  are  two  newspapers  in  the  place,  each  published  tri-weekly ;  two  weekly  papers 
from  the  same  offices,  and  three  other  weekly  papers  devoted  to  religion  and  literature.  A 
magadne,  called  *  l^e  Ofiering,'  is  issued,  insisting  of  original  communications,  chiefly 
by  the  yfrang  ladies  in  the  ftctories,  mider  the  g^«ral  siqterintaidaice  of  a  deigyman, 
whidi  is  veiy  respectable. 

"  Tlwre  are  fifteen  congregations  with  settled  ministers,  and  several  others  which  con- 
stantly wordnp  in  halls,  and  the  churchee  are  well  attended.  It  is  abundantly  proved  by 
Ais  niendid  modd  of  American  manufoeturing  dties,  that  this  em^doyment  has  no  neces- 
sary tendency  to  depress  the  mtellect,  or  to  corrupt  the  morals. 

"  The  hamtSL  Bank,  with  a  coital  of  250,000  ddkts,  was  diartered  in  1828.  The 
Savings*  Bmek  was  dartewd  in  1829,  and  has  its  office  at  the  Lowell  Bank.  The  Rail- 
iMd  Bwik  was  diartered  in  1831,  with  a  capital  of  800^000  dollars,  to  bdHtate  the 
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fiaancial  afiwa  of  the  mamifacturiiig  companies,  most  of  iriiich  pay  thdr  operatives  ia 

its  bills. 

The  territoiy  of  Lowell  does  not  exceed  two  miles  square.  The  Indian  name  of  it 
was  TFamnt,  the  seat  of  a  tribe  of  praying  Indians,  at  the  breaking  out  of  Philips'  war, 
in  1765.  It  was  named  iu  honour  of  Francis  C.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  duUngiushed  for  hia 
efibrts  to  introduce  the  cotton  manufacture  into  the  United  States. 

That  a  place  which,  twenty  years  since,  had  not  a  *  local  habitaUon,  nor  a  name,' 
diould  hare  become  the  second  place  in  population  in  Massachusetts,  the  fourteenth  in 
die  United  States,  larg;er  than  any  city  south  of  the  Potomai^  excepting  Charieston  and 
New  Oriean^  is  proof  of  what  manu&ctures,  jnroperly  conducted,  caa  acoonmtish.  Nor 
have  these  manu&cturers  benefited  themselres  num  than  they  luve  promoted  the  publie 
interest.  Cottons  which,  twenty  years  since,  would  have  cost  thirty  cents  a  yard,  caa 
now  be  purchased  for  six  cents ;  and  su^  establishments  as  those  at  Lowell,  have 
wrought  this  change." — U.  S.  Gaz.,  1844. 

In  1840,  there  were  191  stores,  capital  373,300  dollars ;  five  lumberyards,  capital 
19,000  dollars;  one  furnace,  capital  3500 dollars;  four  fulling  mills,  eight  woollen  fac- 
tories, capital  5ol,300  dollars;  twenty-six  cotton  factories,  166,000  spindles;  three 
dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  total  capital  8,000,000  dollars  ;  three  powder  mills, 
c^tal  150,000  dollars ;  one  paper  fiwtory,  capital  bOOO  dollars ;  one  flouring  mill,  three 
gnst  mills,  one  saw  mill,  capital  50,000  dollars  ;  two  printing  (^ces,  two  binderies,  three 
weekly  newspapers,  two  semi-weekly  newsp^rs,  and  one  periodical,  capital  10,000 
dollars.    Total  capital  in  manufactures,  8,837,460  dollars. — Official  RelurTU  to  Congress. 

SaiiEK  is  situated  in  42  deg.  34  min.  nortii  latitude,  and  70  deg.  5  min.  west  longitude 
from  GreoDwicfa,  and  in  6  deg.  east  longitude  firom  Washington.  It  is  fourteen  miles 
lUMth-north-west  from  Boston,  and  454  miles  norUi-east  from  Washington.  The  popula- 
tion, in  1810,  was  12,613;  1820,12,731  ;  1830,  13,886;  1840,  15,082.  Employed  in 
commerce,  287  ;  manu&ctures  and  trades,  1188 ;  navigating  the  oceafi,  1301 ;  learned 
professions,  &&,  52. 

It  stands  clueily  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North 
and  South  rivers :  over  the  former  there  is  a  bridge,  upwards  of  1500  feet  long,  con- 
necting it  with  Beverley.  The  harbour  in  South  River  has  good  anchorage  ground,  but 
vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  of  water  are  partly  unloaded  before 
they  can  come  to  the  wharfs.  The  situation  of  Salem  is  low,  but  healthy.  It  is  well 
built,  and  most  of  the  houses  which  have  been  recently  erected  are  of  brick.  The  streets 
are  irregular.  In  the  nortiiem  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  publie  square  or  common, 
containing  about  ten  acres,  surrounded  by  a  public  walk,  omamenteid  with  trees.  An 
aqueduct  supplies  the  city  with  excellent  spring  water.  Salem  was  long  the  second 
town  in  New  England  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  ^^ulation.  Provideace  and  Lowell 
now  exceed  it  in  population,  and  New  Bedford  in  shipping.  It  was  long  pre-eminent  fca 
its  East  India  trade,  by  which  it  was  chiefly  enriched ;  but  this  Iranch  of  commerce 
though  still  carried  on,  is  &r  less  extentive  than  fbrmerly.  On  a  peninsula  below  the 
town  are  Fort  Hckering  and  Fort  Lee ;  and  on  Baker's  luand  there  is  a  lighthouse.  Tlie 
tonnage  of  tiiis  port  in  1840,  was  37,020  tons. 

The  public  buildings  are,  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  an  almshouse,  a  market  house,  an 
East  India  Marine  Museum,  a  lyceum,  &c.  It  has  nine  banks,  with  an  aggregate  cwital 
of  2,000,000  dollars ;  six  insurance  companies,  with  a  total  capital  of  950,000  dollars  ; 
a  marine  insurance  company,  and  an  institution  for  savings.  There  are  two  publie 
Ubraries,  an  atheneeum,  containing  10,000  volumes,  and  a  meelianics'  library,  containing 
1200  volumes.  There  are  sixteen  churches — four  Unitarian,  four  Con^gstiooaJ,  two 
Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Christian,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Friends', 
and  one  Uoiversalist. 

There  is  a  marine  society,  formed,  in  1841,  of  those  who,  as  captains  or  supercargoes, 
have  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  its 
members,  and  for  advanang  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  East  India  trade.  It  has  a 
museum,  connsting  of  cutiorities  eolleeted  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  this  miMenm 
Strangem  have  free  atwesa,  when  introduced  by  a  member^— C/l  S.  Gaz.    Qfficiai  Beiunu. 

There  were,  in  1840,  lorty-five  commercial  housesi  eighty  retail  stores,  with  a  oi^utal 
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ot  480,000  dollua ;  cafatal  invested  in  the  fisheries,  200,000  dollars  ;  seventeen  tanneries, 
cafiital  75,000  dollars  ;  foor  distilleri^  capital  35,000  dollars ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  cafntal 
140,000  doUars  ;  four  rope  walks,  capital  83,000  dollars  ;  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills, 
d^tal  5(^000  doUara }  three  printiiw  offices,  two  we^y  and  two  srani-weeldy  newspaper^ 
capital  9000  dollars.  Total  eapltalin  maaufiwtoree,  1,439,000  doUaxa.  One  academy, 
thirbr-two  students,  seventy-seven  sdiot^  2966  scholars. — Offieuzl  Rt^tmt. 


nMan&etnring.  It  had,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  et4>itai  4700  dc^lars  ;  five  fuUmg  mills, 
MX  woollen  &ctories,  one  fomace,  one  tannery,  three  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  417,700  dollars.  The  south  village  contains  five  cliurehes — one  Congre- 
gational,  one  E^set^al,  one  Baptist,  one  Unrrersalist,  and  one  Methodist ;  a  bank,  a  sav- 
ings' institatioii,  an  insurance  office,  Philips'  Academy,  and  the  Andover  Theok^oal  Se- 
tninary.  I^iilipe*  Academy  was  fiimnded  in  1788,  by  the  Hon.  Samnel  and  Joihn  PhiHps. 
It  has  funds  to  the  amount  oi  over  50,000  dollars.  The  number  of  students  is  limited  to 
130,  which  is  its  usual  nnmber,  all  of  whom  study  the  learned  langouiee,  under  a  principal 
and  tiuree  assistants.  l%a  aostdemio  baUding  is  of  brick,  oghty  net  by  for^,  on  a  lau* 
with  die  theologieal  buildings,  fioffty  rods  distant.  This  is  the  best  endowed  aoademy  ui 
the  state. 

The  Andover  Tbeol<^;ieal  Senwiary  was  firanded  in  1807,  and  (^lened  in  tiie  satnmn  of 
1808.  "Hie  buildings  consist  of  three  dwelfing-houses  for  pro^ssors,  a  steward's  house,  coa- 
taining  a  dimng-hall ;  and  three  public  edifices  of  tuick  ;  Plulipe'  Hall,  ninety  feet  by  fortr, 
fbor  stories,  containing  thirtytwo  rooms  fw  students  ;  Bartlet  Chapel,  ninety-four  feet  by 
forty,  containing  a  chapel,  library,  and  three  lecture-rooms  ;  and  Bartlet  Hall,  104  feet  1^ 
forty,  fonr  stories,  containing  thirty-two  suites  of  rooms  for  students .  The  institution  is  mider 
a  pvesident  and  four  professOTs:  the  associate  professor  of  sacred  literature,  the  Abbott  pro- 
fessor of  Christian  theology,  the  Bartiet  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric,  and  the  Brown  pro^sor 
of  sacred  Aetoric  and  eoclesiastioal  history.  The  studeiits  on  entering  are  required  to  have  a 
Bberal  education,  and  testimonials  of  good  character  and  talents,  and  complete  their  course 
in  three  years.  They  are  divided  into  the  junior,  middle,  and  mavst  classes.  Tuition  and 
room  rent  are  free  to  all,  and  further  aid  is  furnished  to  the  indigent.  A  pnUie  examina- 
tion and  eommenoement  are  held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  September.  It  has  143 
stodents  ;  785  have  completed  th^  education  here  since  its  first  establishment ;  and  the 
lifararies  ecmtun  17,500  volnmes.  The  whole  annoant  contributed  by  its  donors  is  abont 
400^000  dcAlars.  A  seminary  for  teaeherg  was  founded  in  Andovsr  in  1880^  which  ^<res  a 
dimngh  edueatMNi,  and  pronuses  to  be  of  great  use  in  preparing  competent  teachers  for 
lAools.  Manual  labonr  is  oomwcted  wit£  the  institution.  Population,  1830,  4540; 
1840,  62Cn.~OffieialRehmu.    U.  S.  Gax. 

ABmoTOw  had,  in  1840,  twenty  stores,  with  a  capital  of  37,400  dollars  ;  hardware  and 
cutlery  manufoctories,  34,533  dollars;  of  leather,  621,100  dollars.  It  has  one  tannety, 
five  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills.  Capital  in  maou&ctures,  163,650  dollars.  Ten  schoou^ 
673  scholars.    Population,  3214. — Official  Returns. 

Adams,  is  sitiuited  132  miles  norm  of  Boston,  on  a  branch  of  the  Hoosaok  rivo*,  over 
a  branch  of  whtdi  there  is  a  natural  Mdge,  sixty  feet  above  tiie  surfJwe  of  the  stream. 
TUa  idaoe  consists  of  two  villages,  in  both  of  which  there  were,  in  1840,  3703  inbabitents  ; 
a  ban^  willi  a  canpital  of  200,000  dt^ttars;  ei^hteea  stores  ( fbuiteen  <»)tton  maaufactoriea ; 
ntdi  18,320  mndles ;  one  dyeing  and  printing  establiriimeiit ;  value  of  cotton  mam^- 
tores  pndnee^  481,107  doDars ;  capital  empbyed,  316,000  dollars ;  exclusive  of  172,900 
doUata  e^tal  emfrfoyed  in  saw         leather,  and  other  maDn&etMiee. — Offieial  Rttunu, 

AMBntniT,  Imrtv-four  nules  nrnth-eait  ^  Boston,  is  ntuated  on  the  ncvth  side  of  the 
Menimaa  A  fKmd,  covering  about  1000  acres,  ninety  feet  above  tidewatov  famishes,  by 
ka  ou^t^  extensive  water  power.  Powow  river  mns  tnrongb  it,  and  famidies  mill  seats. 
This  river  is  navigable  to  the  fidls,  and  ku^  ships  are  built  here,  and  floated  through  the 
Msmmac  to  the  ocean.  Then  were  in  t^  township  fifkeen  stores,  capital  18,170  dollars  ; 
ten  fblKng^  mills^  two  woollen  factories,  three  tanneries,  one  pottery,  four  grist  mills,  two 
aav  <^ifkal  in  mami&otdxes,  246,715  dinars.    One  academy,  forty  students,  fif- 

teen eommon  aclioob,  646  seholarB.    Piqmlatioii,  S47I.— O^SeioX  JZchnw. 
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Amherbt,  dlght/-two  miles  west  of  Bostmi.  Two  bmndiet  of  the  Conaecticot  livir 
iurnish  good  water  poww.    It  had,  in  fourteoi  stwea^  oi^tal  48*000  dcdlata ;  two 

woollen  futcwies,  one  tannery,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  miUs.  OqHtal  in  manufaotares, 
62,400  dollars.  It  was  separated  from  Hadley,  and  incorporated  in  1759.  It  is  the  seat 
o£  Amherst  College,  a  fionrishing  insdtudon,  which  was  founded  in  1821,  and  inoorponated 
in  1 825.  It  has  a  preadent  and  ten  professors,  or  other  instructors.  The  whole  number 
f>f  ^umnl  is  613,  of  whom  137  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospeL  It  has  (1841)  157 
stofleDts,  and  15,000  Tolumes  in  its  libraries.  Its  philosophical  apparatus  is  very  c(«n^^^ 
and  it  has  a  fine  cabinet  of  natural  history,  including  mineralogy.  The  necessary  expenses 
are  from  1 13  dollars  to  137  dollun  annually.  The  rooms  of  indigent  students  are  supplied 
with  furniture.  The  commencement  is  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  August.  Tlie  build- 
ings are  conTenient  and  commanding.  The  institution  has  been  si^ported  cluefiy  by 
private  liberality.  Amherst  has  two  parishes,  in  each  of  which  is  a  |deasant  village  aikd  % 
Congregadonal  church.    It  has  one  academy,  eighty-seven  atndaata,  sclwol^  586 

sehohus.    Population,  2550. — Official  Returns.    U.  S,  Gax, 

Ktooju,  sixty-nine  miles  west-north-west  of  Boston.  Inooiporated,  1762.  tt  is  wi^ 
tsfed  by  Miller^s  river,  iriiidL  affords  an  mctainve  water  power.  It  has  five  stosos,  e^atal 
20,000  dollars  i  one  furaaee,  two  tanneries,  three  grist  nulh^  nine  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manubetures,  48,625  dollars.    Pt^nlation,  1591. — CffficUd  S^urtu. 

ATTLBB<»oiTaH,  thirty  miles  sooth  <^  Boston.  Incorporated,  1694.  Branches  of 
the  Pawtucket  river  pass  through  Uie  township,  and  affbra  extennve  water  power.  It 
has  eight  stores,  six  cotton  factonea,  with  9846  spindles ;  value  produced,  150,000  dollars  | 
two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  button  manufactory.  Total  aqotal  in  maon&etnre^ 
280,000  doUars.    J^opulation,  35S5.— Official  Returiu. 

Barhstablk,  township  and  harbour,  seventy-four  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  south  dde  of 
Barnstable  bay,  within  Cape  Cod;  tonnagec^  the  port  in  1840,  56,556.  It  has  twenty-nine 
stores,  and  57,000  dollars  employed  in  the  fisheries ;  and  30,050  dollars  in  salt  and  feather 
manufactories.  Populadon  of  uie  township,  wbieh  includes  the  best  lands  oi  Cape  Cody 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  4301  inhaUtants.  The  hadboor  has  wily  Mvon  to  et^it  foot 
of  water  over  the  huT.r^Official  Setumt. 

Caps  Cod  harbour,  within  Baoe  pout,  and  near  Rnmnoetown,  is  c<»uidered  «  har^ 
hour  well  adapted  for  shelter  to  vessels  of  the  larger  class.  Among  the  documents 
whidi  have  beoi  published  by  wdw  of  the  Massaehnsetts  house  of  r^resentalm,  isa  map 
of  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  inoluiBng  the  towns  <jt  Fkovincetown  and  Trans  «>th  a 
ohart  of  the  adjouung  coast,  and  of  Cape  Cod  harbour,  frcnn  surveys  and  drawings  made 
under  the  direction  of  Major  J.  D.  Graham,  of  the  United  States  topogrsfthicsl  engineers. 
It  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile,  making  a  large  map  of  four  sheets.  We 
find  it  stated  in  a  note  appended  to  the  chart,  that  "  ^s  harbour  affords  everr  convenience 
as  a  watering  statioir  for  ship^nng ;  the  greatest  abundance  of  pure  fresh  water  bon^ 
obtained  in  the  village  of  Pronncetown,  from  wells  sunk  in  the  sand."  The  inbabitauts  of 
Cwe  Cod  and  the  vrhole  of  its  bay,  and  the  harbcmrs  along  its  external  oourse^  fiudng  the 
AtUntic,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  iidlowing,  exclusire  of  Barnstable, 
are  the  most  important  places.    First,  within  the  bay : 

Protincbtowk,  by  land  123  mUes  from  Boston.  Situated  on  the  extreme  north-west 
point  of  Cape  Cod.  The  surface  omrists  of  besides,  sand  hills,  d^t  shallow  ponds,  and  a 
number  of  swao^  The  harbour  within  the  ourve  of  the  eute  is  easy  of  aooess,  roacioos 
and  safe,  with  a  snfibnent  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships.  The  village  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishttmen,  and  tibeood  and  maclcrael  fishaies  employ  about  1000  men  and  b<^ 
The  houses  are  ohi^y  on  one  street,  two  miles  long,  following  the  eourse  of  the  beach.  It 
contiuns  three  cburdics— one  Congr^^tional,  one  IMtetfaodist,  and  one  Univwsalist.  The 
soil  ia  a  loose  sand.  Salt  is  extensively  manufactured,  and  there  are  many  windmills  to 
nuse  the  water  into  vats  for  evaporation.  Good  water  is  obtained  at  a  modoute  depth,  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore.  There  are  iu  the  town,  fifteen  stores,  capital  30,100  dollars; 
two  lumber  yards,  capital  3750  dollars.  Ca^tal  in  manufactures,  13,200  dollars.  Popu- 
lation, 2122.— Official  Returns. 

TauBO,  six^-five  miles  by  sea,  and  112  miles  by  hnd,  frim  Boston  ;  has  four  plaoea  of 
worship  i  1920  inhrintants,  empk^ed  Tuioosly. 
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^mxpLEBT  has  a  b^enbly  good  hftrbonr  within  the  bay,  a  scattered  population  of 
2377  infa^tants,  employed  chiefly  ia  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  in  nuum&ctuzing^ 
■alt.    The  (ffindpal  village  is  sunounded  by  sand  hills. 

DncHis  luw  several  vesnls  uigaged  in  the  fisheries  and  coasting  trade ;  in  1840^ 
capitai  in  fisheries,  36,800  dollars.   Popnlation,  2942. 

^  Sahdwich,  ntuated  on  the  isthimis  of  Oqn  Cod,  between  Buzsard's  and  Cape  Cod  bays. 
It  18  tiw  most  agricultural  township  in  the  county,  with  some  light  and  unproductire  land. 
It  has  a  number  of  ponds,  which  afford  fishing  and  fowling.  Deer  are  still  found  in  this 
vicinity.  The  principal  village  is  ntuated  on  Cape  Cod  oay,  and  contains  four  churches — 
ooe  Congregational,  one  Unitarian,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic ;  and  an 
academy,  a  large  glass  factory,  and  abont  100  dwellings.  There  are;  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  SIX  other  churches — four  Methodist,  one  Congregational,  and  one  Friends.  A  ship 
canal  five  miles  long,  through  level  ground,  would  connect  Buzsard's  and  C^ipe  Cod  bays, 
and  B&ve  the  tedious  navigation  around  tiie  cape.  A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  manu- 
Cftctured  in  this  township.  There  were,  in  1840,  seventeen  stores,  capital  28,750  dollars;  one 
twineiy,  one  glasshouse,  seven  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Cajntal  in  manii&etare^  283,350 
ddlars.    Popuktion,3719.— q^icta/iZ<r/««w.    U.  S.  Gax. 

Bamdy  Rites,  rises  in  Franklin  county.  The  yards  and  buildings  of  tiie  glass  works  cover 
■X  acres  of  ground.  It  em{doys  225  wonmen,  who,  with  thcor  fiouUe^  occupy  rixty  dwdl- 
ii^  faonses.  The  rawmatniab  used  per  annum,  are  glass  600  tons;  red  leac^  700,000  lbs.; 
pearlash,  450,000  lbs.;  saltpetre,  79,000  lbs.  They  consume  1100  cords  of  pine  wood, 
700  cords  of  oak  wood,  and  100,000  boshds  of  mtuminous  coals.  Seventy  tons  of  hay 
and  straw  are  used  in  packing  the  glass.  The  value  of  glassware  manufactured,  is 
300,000  debars  per  annum  ;  said  to  be  superior  to  any  in  Europe.  By  the  application  of 
heated  ur  from  the  steam  engine,  to  pans  containing  sea  water,  they  manufacture  about 
3000  boshela  of  salt  per  annum ;  and  all  the  ashes  are  bleached,  and  the  lye  converted  to 
potash.  It  is  said,  that  tfae  mere  saving  to  the  company,  by  this  species  of  economy,  which 
IS  carried  through  every  department,  is  sufficient  to  pay  a  handsome  diridend  on  the 
stock. — C^cial  RetuTTU. 

He  diief  places  within  the  district  of  Ci^  Cod,  without  the  Iat,  are : 

Easthai^  pt^nlatton,  ni  184(^  9546 ;  eng^psd  ohiefiy  in  ^  fisheries  and  in  making 
nit 

Chatham  has  a  harbour  irithin  a  bay  formed  by  along  beach.  In  1840,  pt^mlation, 
S3M  ;  employed  duefly  in  fishing  and  making  salt. 

Tabkovti^  in  1840,  pc^mlation,  2584 ;  «nfdoyed  in  fisheries  and  salt  works. 

Htabt^s  Post  has  a  good  harbooc  and  a  breakwater,  constntoted  by  tiie  United  States 
goveniment. 

BiCESTEB  is  a  fislung  town,  with  about  1600  inhabitants. 

Ham  I*  AH, — In  1840,  population  eneaged  in  making  salt^  and  in  the  fisheries. 

PAUfocTB,  seventy-five  miles  souUt-by-east  of  Boston,  is  situated  on  the  south-west 
^pomt  of  Oq>e  Cod,  between  Buzzard's  bay  and  Vineyard  sound.  The  soil  is  light,  but  the 
most  fertile  on  Uie  cape.  It  has  several  good  harbours,  of  which  the  best  is  Wood's 
VUAoy  in  the  south -west  part  of  the  township,  which  has  from  three  to  six  fathoms  of 
water.  Two  small  streams  in  the  township  afford  water  power.  It  has  some  manu- 
lactnres,  but  more  ^pping :  much  of  which  is  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
fisheries.  There  wer^  in  1840,  38,180  bushels  of  saft  produced,  and  150,000  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  fisheries ;  oxteen  stores,  ca^ntal  29,500  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital 
2500  doQais ;  two  fnDing  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  one  tanneiy,  five  grist  mills.  Cajntal 
in  msaufiutore^  39,150  donaia.    Population,  2071. — U.  S.  Gaz.    Official  Seturtu. 

Obuuhs.— In  1840  the  nmnba  of  inhalatants  was  1974,  engaged  chiefly  in  fisheries 
and  sab-making. 

'She  other  principal         and  towns  in  Massacbnsetts  are — 

Baxbx,  sixty-five  mOes  west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  popnUdjon,  2751.  One  cotton  fiu- 
tory,  2500  spindles. 

Beveut,  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  lies  north  of  Salem,  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  1500  ieet  kmg.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em^doyed  in  commerce 
md  the  ^t**— thoo^  they  have  abo  conadoaUe  mannfiuitiiTes.   Incorptmtted  m  1688. 

VOIm  111. 
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The  Tillage  has  four  chorches — two  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  and  (me  Umttiian ;  a  bank, 
and  an  insoranoe  office.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township,  one  commercial  house,  capital 
10,000  dollan ;  twenty-two  stores,  capital  43,000  dollars ;  one  rope  factory,  two  grist 
mills,  one  saw  null    GapUal  in  manufiwtuiefl,  38,500  dtdlara.    Populatun,  4689. — 

Bbadfobd,  tlur^-fire  miles  norib  d  Boston,  Ues  on  the  Blerrimac  rivw.  The  sur- 
&ce  is  mwren,  but  tibe  wai  is  good.  Johnson's  creek  alfords  water  power.  A  bridge 
across  the  Meniinac,  650  feet  long,  connects  this  place  with  Haverhill.  It  has  various  nia- 
nu&cturee,  chiefly  of  boots  and  shoes.  It  had,  in  1840,  three  churches — two  Congregw- 
tional  and  one  Free  ;  twelve  stores,  capital  13,500  dollars ;  four  tanneries,  two  grist  millsi, 
one  saw  milL  Capital  in  manu&otures,  76,000  dollars ;  65,700  dollars  of  which  is  em- 
ployed in  leather  manufactures.    Popuktion,  2222. — Official  Returru. 

Bbookpixld,  six^  miles  west  of  Boston,  is  a  flourishing  agricultural  town,  well  adapted 
.to  graring.  It  has  seven  stores,  capital  16,700  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  tannery, 
one  furnace,  three  grist  mills,  three  saw  miUs,  one  printing  office.  Ci^ital  in  manu&cturee, 
24,150  dollars.    Population,  2m.— Official  Returns. 

Belchbbstown,  sevenfrv-n^  miles  west  of  Boston.    Pi^ulation,  in  1840,  2554. 

Bbaimtbkb,  foorteoi  miles  south  of  Bostmi.  Population,  in  184(^  2168.  It  has  some 
mannfactareg,  ud  a  coasting  trade. 

Bbtooxwateb,  twmfy-lve  miles  sooth-east  of  Boston.    Population,  in  1840,  2131. 

Cka.bi.ton,  fiffcy-three  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  2117;  had 
one  cotton  mill,  716  spindles,  one  fulling  mill,  eight  stores,  one  tannery,  seven  grist  mills, 
and  ten  saw  mills. — Offi,Gidl  Returns. 

Canton,  sixteen  miles  sooth-by-weet  of  Boston.  P(^Hilation,  in  1840,  1995.  A  rail- 
way passes  through  it,  by  a  granite  viaduct,  sixty-seven  feet  high  and  600  feet  long,  over  one 
of  its  streams,  mne  stores,  three  furnaces,  five  forges,  two  woollen  factories,  four  cotton 
mills,  with  1868  spindles.— Q/^cia/iZfftorM. 

Danvebs,  sixteen  miles  north  Boston.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The 
principal  village  is  a  continuation  of  the  streets  of  Salem,  of  which  it  is  virtually  a  suburb. 
It  contains  three  chorches — one  Congr^;ational,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Univeraalist — and 
•  littie  to  the  west  is  another  C<Higragational  choxoh.  Thm  is  another  village  further 
north,  on  the  Beverly  river,  which  contains  a  Congregational  and  a  Baptist  churdi.  At 
tUs  village  ship  building  is  aconaderable  buriness.  Both  these  villages,  can  jb9  a^aoached 
1^  Tessels,  Muf  have  cimsiderable  manu&etores,  and  some  trade.  It  has  fifteen  stms^ 
capital  57,600  ddlars }  twenW-one  tanneries,  fbor  potteries  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  miU. 
Capital  in  manu&ctuxes,  8^,800  dollai%  piinoipally  in  leather.  Populatioo,  £020. — 
Official  Retunu.    U,  S.  Gaz, 

Daetmoutb,  a  seapwt  nzt^-five  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  Busaid's  bay.  Li  1840, 
it  had  4135  inbalritant^  cairies  <m  a  conoderable  whale  fi^iery,  and  coasting  trade,  and 
has  salt  manu&ctories,  ship  yards,  twelve  stores,  one  woollen  £Mttoiy,  three  taaneriei^  one 
oil  mill,  five  grist  mills,  and  eight  saw  mills. — Offiaial  Returns. 

Bracot,  opposite  to  Low^  on  the  Meirimac.    Population,  in  1840,  2188. 

Ddxbubt,  thirty-six  miles  south-south-east  of  Boston,  on  Massachusetts  bay.  Popu- 
lation, io  1840,  2798  ;  had  one  woollen  factory,  one  rope-walk,  three  tanneries,  two  grist 
mills,  and  six  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  95,800  dollars ;  twelve  stores,  capital 
37,750  dollars.— Q/^Setoi  Returns. 

Easton,  twenty-four  miles  south  of  Boston,  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  the  river  Taun- 
ton. It  had,  in  1840,  ten  stores ;  five  cotton  factories,  with  1996  sinndles.  Oqdtal  in  manu- 
factures, 57,600  dollars.   Population,  2074.— O^^cio^  Returns. 

East  Bridogwateb,  twent^ve  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  It  had,  in  1840,  seven  storey 
one  fhmae^  two  fisrges,  one  oottcm  iaetarr,  904  spindle^  three  grist  mills,  seroi  saw 
nulls.    Caintal  in  manu&ctureSj  142,070  ddwws.    Ft^Hilatioii,  1950. — Official  Betums, 

Fair  Hatxn,  fifty-nine  miles  eoutb-by-north  of  Boston,  is  ntoated  <mjpoate  New 
Bedford,  on  Aeushnell  river,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  3960  feet  long.  It  has  a  whale 
fishery,  bank,  and  insurance  company.  In  1841,  it  hod  thirty-one  stores,  one  lumber  yard, 
two  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  &ctories  with  1760  spindles.— Q^cta/  Returns. 

Fau.  Rnnu,  fifty-one  miles  south  of  Boston,  tituated  on  both  tides  oi  Fall  river,  at  its 
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«xtMUM»  iato  Mount  Hope  ba^,  a  braudt  of  Narraganaet  bay.  Fall  river  cousista  of  the 
outlet  <^  Watuppa  pond,  which  u  eleven  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  two  miles  east  of  th» 
town,  and  is  an  unfiufing  stream.  It  fells  140  feet  within  100  rods,  and  affords  great 
wata  power.  The  village  contained,  in  1840,  eight  churches — one  Congregational,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Christian,  one  Baptist,  one  Friends,  one  Methodist,  one  Unitarian,  and  one 
Romu  Catholic  $  two  banks  and  an  insurance  office.  It  has  considerable  shipping  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fishery.  There  were,  in  1 840,  in  the  township,  fifty -Ngfat  straes,  cap- 
tal  106,000  ddlus;  fbor  hunber  yards,  capital  15,000  ddlara;  one  furnace,  one  la^ 
inm  worio,  two  i»iut  mAa,  six  fiilling  mills,  one  woollen  fiwtoiy,  nme  cotton  fiictories, 
32,680  spindles,  two  tannexiea,  one  pottery,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspa- 
pers, three  grist  mills,  four  saw  muls.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1,436,300  dollars. 
Popolation,  67SS.—U.  8.  Gaz. 

FxAjDvisaHAM,  twenty-two  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population,  3030. 
Captal  in  four  woollen  and  other  factories,  396,900  dollars. 

FiTCHBUEO,  forty-ax  miles  west-north-west  of  Boston,  on  a  branch  of  the  Nashua, 
which  supplies  plen^  of  water  power.  In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  twelve  fulling 
nulls,  two  woollen  factories,  four  cotton  fiustoriea,  with  3820  spindles  j  one  tannery,  three 
papw  fectories,  two  binderies,  two  plamng  nulls,  two  grist  nuUi^  rix  caw  milb.  P<^- 
ia^on,  2604i.~qffieial  Beturtu. 

GiiOircBSTSB,  a  port  of  entry,  tiiirty  miles  north-east  of  Boston ;  it  has  a  fine  har- 
bov,  open  at  aSl  seaaons  of  the  year,  and  its  inhalntflaita  are  eztensivdy  engaged  in  navi^- 
tion  and  the  fisheries.  Tonnage,  in  1840,  17,072  tons.  On  the  south  side  of  the  pemn- 
ula,  and  on  Thatcher's  isUnd,  on  the  south-eas^  are  two  li^t-houses.  A  canal  is  cut 
■cross  the  isthmus  which  conneets  the  oape  widi  tiw  mam  land.  It  had,  in  1840, 
fimr  oommsrdal  houses,  capital,  107,000  dollars  ;  thirty-two  stcves,  csfntal  57,775  dollars ; 
two  lumber  yards,  capital  28,000  doUars ;  one  printing  office,  one  weekly,  and  one  semi- 
weekly,  newspaper,  four  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Ci^tal  in  nianniactures,  52,^5  did- 
lars.    Population,  eSSO.—Ojffieial  Returns. 

Ourrov,  thbty-six  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  watered  by  streams  which  affi>rd  water 
power.  In  1840,  it  had  nx  stores,  four  fulling  mills,  one  wo<^len  factcny,  five  cotton  mills, 
22,930  spindles.  CiqBltal  in  mannfiutares,  180^400  doUan.  Population,  2948.— Q^Sctal 
Rttnms. 

Gkut  Baskihoton,  131  miles  west  of  Boston.  The  Housatonic  river  flows  through 
it.  In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  one  furnace,  one  fulling  mill,  two  woollen  factories,  three 
cotton  mills,  with  6094  spindles ;  two  tanneries.    Population,  2704. — Official  Returns. 

Gbotoh,  Uiirfy-three  miles  nmili-west  of  Boston.  Capital  in  manufiictures,  18,000 
dollars.  In  1840;  population,  2189. — Official  Returns. 

Hatsbbhx,  tfiiity-two  miles  norUi-fay-west  of  Boston,  opponte  New  Bedford,  on  dw 
Herrima^  by  wfaSoh  veas^  of  100  tons  ascend  to  the  bridge.  In  18^  it  had  l3iirty-one 
stives,  two  fbUing  miU^  one  woollen  ftctivy.  Ca{ntal  in  manufactures;  345,450  dollars. 
Popolation,  4836. — Official  Returns. 

HmoHAM,  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  Ktnated  on  the  sooth  side  of  Bosttm 
bay.  It  contains  several  churches,  one  of  which  was  erected  in  1680,  and  is  still  a  substan- 
tial building,  a  bank,  an  insurance  office,  a  savings'  bank,  and  two  academies.  It  has 
about  oghty  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade.  Several  packets  com- 
municate r^folariy  vrith  Boston,  and  a  steamboat  duly,  in  the  summer  season.  It  had,  in 
1840,  tlurty-two  stores,  ca{rital  46,600  ddlars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6000  dollars  ; 
one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  grist  mills, 
one  saw  mill,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  105,800  dollars.  Population, 
3564.— K  &  Gaz. 

HonciirTOH,  twenty-nine  miles  west-south-west  of  Boston,  watered  by  branches  of  Charles 
and  Miii  rivers,  which  afford  water  power.    The  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  and  the 
BlaekstoD  eanal,  run  near  it.    In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  cajntal  15,100  dolivs ;  three 
eottoo  fiHitofliea,  8952  spindles,  one  tann^,  four  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.    Capital  in 
manu&tftures,  127,400  dollars.   Population,  22A&.—0ffieial  Returns. 

IrgwtCBt  tweuty-rix  miles  norta-east-by-ncniJi  Boston,  is  a  pert  of  entry,  with  a 
nvmlMr  of  loof  !■  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries.    In  1840,  registered  t<m- 
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nage^  3739  tons ;  seven  stores,  one  lumber  yard,  one  billing  mill,  two  cotton  nulls, 
2640  spindles.  C^i^  in  maonfiuWefl,  110,000 dollars.  Population,  3000.— Official  Returns, 

Lancaster,  thirty-fflx  miles  ve^by-north  of  Boston,  on  the  river  Nashua.  In  1 B40, 
it  had  one  woollen  factory,  two  oottcm  mills.  Cental  in  manufactures,  1?>830  dollars. 
Pi^iilation,  S0l9.—0ffiaal  Beiunu. 

Leohihster,  forty-four  miles  west-norUi-west  of  Boston.  In  1840^  ca|atal  in  nnan- 
factmws,  13,825  dollars.    Population,  2069. 

Lee,  128  miles  west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  it  bad  one  eotUm  null,  888  8|nndle8, 
thirteen  paper  factories.    Cutital  in  manufactures,  267,528  dollars.    Pbpulation,  2428. 

Haeblehead,  is  situated  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  on  a  rocky  point  project- 
ing three  or  four  miles  into  Massachusetts  bay.  Its  harbour  is  good,  of  easy  access,  and  it 
has  about  100  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  foreign  coasting  trade,  estimated  at 
12,478  dollars.  It  had,  in  1840,  a  population  of  6575.  Two  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
220,000  dollars ;  two  insuruioe  oompanies,  cs^tal  100,000  dollars ;  and  twen^-nine 
stores.—  Official  Returns. 

Maklbobouoh,  twenty-seven  miles  west  of  Boston.    Peculation,  2101. 

Mbdwat,  twenty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  watered  by  Charles  rivCT,  which 
affords  good  water  power.  In  1840,  the  township  oontuned  eight  stores,  capital  12,850 
dollars;  six  cotton  factories^  2859  spmdles,  four  gxist  mills,  ei^t  saw  mills.  C^tal  in 
manofaetures,  86,800  dollars.   Population,  2043.— O/^Soio^  Returns. 

Mendon,  thirty-diree  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  In  1840^  it  ooitained  ten  stona,  fire 
fiilting  mills,  nx  cotton  faotorieB,  19,008  ^indies.  Capital  in  manufaetnres,  42(^075  doUara. 

Methuen,  twenty-rixmiles  notUi-b^west  of  Boston,  ^tuated  on  the  nordi  ride  of  Hiw- 
rimac  river,  watered  also  by  Spicket  nver,  whidi  has  a  fall  of  thir^  feet,  two  miles  aboro 
its  entrance  into  the  Merrimao,  affording  extensive  water  power.  In  1840,  the  township 
contained  four  stores,  capital  15,000  dollars ;  two  cotton  factories,  4588  spindles,  one 
tannery,  two  paper  factories,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Ca^tal  in  manufaeturea, 
260,500  dollars.    Population,  2251. 

MiDDLEBOROUOH,  forty  niiles  south-hy-east  of  Boston.  It  has  several  ponds,  the  outlets 
of  which  afford  extensive  water  power,  and  flow  into  Taunton  river.  In  1840,  it  had  eight 
stores,  csfiital  51,000  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  cotton  factories,  2500  spindles,  one 
fiimace,  two  forges.  Capital  in  manufactures,  122,000  dollars.  Population,  5085.— 
Official  Beturm. 

MiuLBUBT,  fwty-three  miles  west-by-south  of  Boston.  In  1840,  it  had  eleven 
fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  Uiree  cotton  factories,  with  4960  qandles.  Capital  in 
auDufactures,  261,600  dollars.    Population,  2171. — Official  Retimu. 

MONSOK,  sevenfy-five  nules  south-west  of  Bosttm.  C^tal  in  manufacture^  16,903  dol- 
lars  Population,  2151. 

New  Bedposd  is  a  port  of  entry  fifty-eight  miles  sooth  of  Boston,  to  whidi  it  is  oonneeted 
by  Tfulroad,  in  41  deg.  38  miu.  7  sec  north  latitude,  and  ?0  deg.  55  min.  49  sec.  west 
longitude.  Population,  in  1820,  3947;  1830,  7592;  1840,  12,087.  New  Bedford 
is  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  sets  up  faom  Buzzard's  bay.  The  ground  rises  rapidly 
from  the  water,  and  gives  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  which  contains  many  handsome 
dwellings,  a  commanding  situation.  A  bridge,  near  the  centre  of  the  place,  connects 
it  with  Fairhaven.  It  contains  a  court  house  ;  four  banks,  capital  1,300,000  dollars; 
three  insurance  offices,  ci^ital  350,000  dollars,  and  a  savings*  institution ;  fourteen 
ohurdies,  one  Baptist,  three  Congregational,  one  Episo^ial,  two  Christian,  one  Friends, 
two  Methodist,  one  Roman  Cathdic,  one  Unitarian,  one  Universalist,  one  Bethel,  and  one 
African.  There  are  seventeen  candle  houses  and  oil  manufactories.  The  harbour  is  safo 
and  spadous.  The  surrounding  country  affords  faw  exports,  and  the  inhabitants  and 
dental  of  the  plaoe  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  whale  fishery.  Its  tonnage,  in  1840,  was 
89,089  tons,  being  the  second  district  in  this  respect  in  state.  There  were,  in  1840, 
174  stores,  capital  482,350  dollars  ;  rix  lumhw  yards,  c^tal  34,800  dollars;  csfMtal  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries,  4,512,000  dollars ;  salt  produced,  18,100  bushels ;  three  tannoies, 
four  grist  mills,  two  saw  mill^  one  rope-walk,  one  p^>er  factory,  three  printing  offices,  (me 
Undny,  two  doily  and  two  weddy  newspapers.  Ca^tal  in  mimnfaetures,  527,800  dtJlars. 
'^U.S.Cfof.    Official  Returns. 
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following  table  shows  the  nomber  of  ships,  brigs,  schoonm,  and  sloops,  together 
wiA  the  anumnt  d  tonnage  bekmg^g  to  the  disbict  of  New  Bedford,  on  t£e  SCHh  of 
Ssptamber  in  eadi  year: 


T  EARS. 

isn  

isn  

1833  

lesi  

U3S  

189S  

1837  

isas.. ...... 

isw  


SMpi. 


M 
IM 
199 
IM 
100 
SI7 
IM 

US 


SehcMoera 


11 
83 
33 
14 
SI 
IT 
■0 
17 
Sl 


48 
49 
90 
49 
47 
51 
M 
«7 
49 


Sloops. 


134 
IOB 
103 
79 
94 
83 
M 
7t 
71 


TOTIL. 


S3S 
S47 
3S4 

aw 

SIQ 
STO 

aes 

S8» 


Tonnagw. 


69.524 
70,099 
75,607 
7\207 
80,475 
83384 
8M0O 
89,977 


Nkwbukt,  ritoated  on  the  sonth  ride  of  Merrimac  river,  is  thirty-one  miles  from  Boston. 
Pt^nlation  of  die  township  in  1840,  3789.    The  sunoundinff  country  is  wdl  cnltiTated. 

NnrBUBTFOET,  a  port  of  entry,  thirtr-eight  miles  n<»th-h]r-east  ot  Bostm,  is  beauti- 
Mfy  situated  on  a  gentle  aecBrity,  oa  we  south  bank  of  the  Merrimac  river  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  Atlantie.  It  contains  a  territory  of  one  mile  square  of  excellent  luid.  The 
streets  are  wide,  intersectiiig  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  it  has  a  brick  conrt  house,  a 
stone  gaol,  a  custom  house  of  rongh  granite,  with  a  fine  wrought  Grecian  Doric  portico 
and  iwustres  on  the  sides,  which  cost  25,000  dollars  ;  eight  churches — two  Presbyterian, 
one  Congregational,  one  Independent,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  uid  one  Methoiust ;  an 
academy,  three  banks,  with  a  capital  of  700,000  dollars,  berides  a  bank  for  savings  ;  tiiree 
insurance  companies,  almAonse,  and  lycenm.  In  1840,  it  had  a  population  of  7161  inha- 
bitants ;  fifteen  commercial  houses,  capital  781,000  dollars ;  116  stores,  capital  225,000 
doU&rs  ;  four  Inmber  yards,  four  cotton  factories,  with  17,736  Sfnodles,  two  distiUerieSi 
three  printing  offices,  one  week^,  one  semi -weekly,  and  one  daily  paper.  Ca^tal  in  ma- 
ntt&cfcores,  647,800  dollars.— Q^Scio/  Returns,    U.  S.  Gag. 

NoBTH  BamoxwATEB  is  twenty-two  miles  sonth-by-east  <jS  Boston.  Population,  in 
1840^  2615. 

KoBTHAHFTOir,  On  die  west  bank  the  Conneetient  river.  The  pabHc  buildings  are 
a  court  house,  gaol,  and  five  churches,  some  of  which  are  spacious  ud  handsome— two 
CcmgregationaJ,  one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Unitarian,  and  a  female  seminary. 
The  Round  Hill  School  is  a  celebrated  seminary,  on  the  plan  of  a  German  gymnasium. 
Ihere  is  a  bank  and  an  insurance  company.  A  fine  bridge,  1080  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
ax  wide,  supported  on  piers,  some  of  them  forty  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
eompleted  in  1826,  connects  this  place  with  Hadley.  A  canal,  which  here  joins  the  Con- 
necticut river,  connects  Northampton  with  Newhaven  county.  Mount  Tom,  in  this  town, 
and  Mount  Holyoke  on  the  oppoate  ride  of  the  river,  are  lofty  summits,  often  virited  for 
thdr  commanding  prospects.  This  stream  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
affijida  good  water  power.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township^  thirty-four  stores,  ca- 
pital 126,700  doOars  ;  two^ing  nulla,  two  woollen  factories,  captal  110,000  dollars ;  one 
tanneiy,  one  flouring  mill,  three  grist  mill^  eleveoi  saw  mills,  one  paper  factory,  four 
printing  offices,  two  binderies,  three  weekly  papras.  Capital  in  mann&ctures,  254,800  dol- 
fan  ;  <Mie  academy,  fifb^-rix  student^  twenty-<me  schools,  9S7  scholars.  P<^ulatioo,  in 
1830;  8618 ;  1840,  3750.— 27.  S,  Gar.    Official  Returns. 

Paurb,  dghtv-one  miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the  Wore  and  Svrift  riven.  In  1840, 
time  were  2189  innalntants,  m^ht  stores,  two  cotton  fisctories,  22,000  spindles,  three  grist 
nnlb,  diree  saw  nulls.    O^tal  m  manu&ctnres,  815,100  doUars. — Official  Retumt, 

TsTTBFWJD,  131  miles  west  4^  Boston ;  is  drained  by  branches  of  the  Honsatonie 
river,  wtach  affords  good  water  power.  The  raibYud  from  Boston  to  Albany  passes  through 
iL    Agiicolture  has  neen  greatly  improved  in  this  township.    The  village  near  the  centre 
ii  one  c4  the  largeet  and  best  built  in  the  county.    The  houses  are  generally  of  wood, 
neatly  painted  white,  and  ornamented  with  shrubhery.    It  lies  chiefly  on  two  streets  cross- 
SBT  ewn  otibet  at  right  angles,  and  has  a  central  st^uare  of  four  acres,  ornamented  by  a 
Mr  eim  tree  in  tfio  middle,  the  remains  of  the  original  forest,    it  contains  four  dmrdies 
-^■e  Q»igH>g'atai»ri>  me  Epsci^,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist }  abank,  a  printing 
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office,  «  m&le  and  a  female  academy,  350  dwellings,  and  2500  iuliabittutfl.  The  Berkahire 
Medical  Izutitutioo,  located  here,  was  founded  in  1823>  has  five  professors,  seventy-four 
student^  473  graduates  ;  and  the  lectures  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  September. 
It  is  connectea  with  Williams'  College,  at  WiUianutown.  There  were,  m  1840,  in  the 
towiuihip,  one  cotton  fiutoty,  IfiOO  sgnndles,  time  tanneries  one  Inewery,  (me  printing 
office  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  grist  miUs^  dght  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufaetuici^ 
1 1 1,200  dollars.    Population,  3747. 

Pltuouth,  thirty-eight  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  The  soil  near  the  coast  is  generally 
^t>od;  the  rest  is  barren,  and  still  remains  a  forest,  moBtly  pine,  with  some  oak.  The  township 
IS  of  great  extent>  and  contuns  a  large  number  of  ponds.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated 
and  well  built,  chiefly  of  wood.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  six  churches — two  Con- 
gregational, one  Umtarian,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Universalist — two  banks, 
an  insurance  company,  and  Filjpim  HaJl.  The  harbour  is  spacious,  but  shallow,  and  about 
forty-five  vessels  are  entployed  m  the  ood  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  others  are  employed 
in  uke  West  India  and  European  trade.  This  is  the  (Jdest  town  in  New  England,  and  was 
settled  on  December  22,  1620,  by  101  emigrants,  who  fled  from  religious  persecutkm  in 
England,  first  to  Holland,  and  ^en  to  JSew  England.  The  rock  on  which  they  lauded 
was  conveyed  in  1774  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  anniversary  of  the  landing  is  cele- 
brated annually ;  and  for  tike  aocMumodadou  of  the  {ulgrim  so<aety,  Pilgrim  Hall,  a  naat 
building,  has  been  erected.  There  are  in  the  town  forty-dx  stores,  ca[ntal  76,000  dollars  ; 
five  cwnmercial  houses,  coital  138,000  dollars ;  four  cotton  factories,  40,004  ^nadlas; 
one  tannery,  two  priutang  offices,  two  weekly  newspwers,  four  giist  mills,  one  saw  mill. 
Capital  in  manu&otures,  265,400  dolkrs.  Populabon,  5281.— £71  S,  Gaz.  Official 
Returfu. 

Martha's  Vinxtabd  lies  off  the  sonth  shore  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  twenty-one  miles 
long,  two  to  five  broad ;  area  about  120  square  miles.  The  population  are  chiefly  empk>yed 
in  the  fisheries,  carried  on  from  its  three  small  towns,  viz.,  Roguntuo,  population  in  1840, 
1736  ;  Tesbury,  1520  j  Mihnath,  702.— Official  Retumt.    U,  S.  Gaz. 

Nahtuckxt  Island  lies  ten  miles  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  thirty  miles  south  of  Cape 
Cod,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  is  fifteen  miles  long,  with  an  average  Dreadth  of  four  miles, 
eontainiitg  fifi^  squara  miles.  Some  of  the  soil  is  vety  productive,  but  most  of  it  is  sandy 
and  sterile.  The  land  is  chiefly  held  in  common,  and  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  cows 
are  fed  on  the  commons.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em|do^ed  in  navigation,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  whale  fishery.  The  south  part  of  the  island  is  a  plain,  uevated  not  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  Uie  north  part  the  land  rises  in  hills 
about  forty  feet  high,  but  one  peak  is  eighty  feet  lugh.  With  a  raw  small  adjoining  islands, 
it  oonstitutes  Nantucket  county.  On  the  soath-east  the  idand  are  Nantucket  shoals, 
fifty  nules  lone  and  for^-fiye  broad,  where  numerous  vessels  have  been  wrecked.  There 
•wen  on  tlw  idand,  in  1840,  neat  cattle  528,  sheep  7500,  swine  278  ;  wheat  ninety>one 
bushels,  produced  Indian  com  521  bushels,  barley  374  bushels,  oats  354  bushels,  potatoes 
4525  bushels  ;  thirty-three  stores,  capital  142,000  dollars.  Cajutal  invested  in  nsheries, 
2,826,000  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  woollen  factories,  four  rope  factories,  three  grist 
mills,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly,  one  senu-weekly,  newspapers.  Cwital  in  manufac- 
tures, 1,181,411  uoUars  ;  five  academies,  630  students,  twenty-eight  schools,  2060  scholars. 
PopuUtion,  9012.— t/;  S.  Gaz.    Official  Retumt, 

Nantucket,  the  capital  of  Nantucket  county,  is  1 19  miles  south-south-east  of  Boston. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  which  is  nearly  land-locked  by  two  projecting  points  of  beach,  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  apart,  on  one  of  which.  Brant  Point,  is  a  light-house.  Nearly  two  miles  north  of 
the  harbour  there  is  a  bar,  with  mne  feet  of  water  only  in  depth  at  low  tide.  About  150 
Tessels  belong  to  the  port  Tonnage,  in  1840,  31,915  tons.  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  the 
Brituh  Na^,  founded  a  naval  academy  here  in  1827,  called  the  Coffin  School,  and  be- 
queathed 2JHXM.  sterling  to  it.  Most  <tf  the  inhalNtants  were  distantly  related  to  him. 
There  is  a  daily  steamboat  connexion  with  New  Bedford. — 17.  S.  Gaz. 

1%e  inhatntants  of  Nantucket  haye  retained  more  than  any  others  the  manners  and 
enstms  <tf  the  oariy  New  Englandeis.  A  reeent  yisiter  infimns  a  Boston  editor,  "  that  die 
first  tbfaig  wUA  sfanksB  the  traveller,  is  the  wpgmnxnao  of  pxiiline  nmplidty  vfcuch  the 
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■traeted  iu  a  great  variety  of  fiuhions,  and  fiuung  all  prants  of  the  compass. 

"  The  fauces  made  of  rough  boards,  have,  fike  the  honses,  grown  renerably  somlnre 
£rom  buffeting  the  elements,  and  the  streets  follow  the  track  of  the  flocks,  which,  time  out 
of  mind,  have  made  this  island  another  Groshen. 

"  The  natore  of  the  soil  renders  it  futile  to  do  much  for  the  improTcment  of  the  streets, 
without  great  erpe&se,  and  hence,  with  the  exertion  of  a  few,  which  are  paved,  they  are 
composed  of  a  deep  sand,  like  the  beach  which  surrounds  the  island. 

*'  There  are,  however,  some  good  and  strught  streets,  and  some  edifices,  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  are  very  creditable  to  the  taste  and  liberali^  of  the  inhabitants. 

They  have  ten  houses  for  public  worship,  two  belonging  to  the  Quakers,  and  the  re- 
mainder divided  among  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  Calvinists,  Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  &c. 

The  sandy  roads,  in  connexion  with  the  quiet  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  isolated 
ntuation  of  the  territory,  which  prevents  the  passing  through  it  of  posons  beycmd  its  bor- 
defs,  fender  it  ^haps  the  stillest  re^n  £w  its  population  in  the  countiy.  Scarcely  any 
aomid  18  heaxA  m  most  of  its  streets,  by  day  or  nidit,  excepting  the  shrill  vcnces  of  tbie 
juvenile  vraders  of  v^;etaUe8  and  £niit,  as  they  thread  the  mazy  avenues  in  the  well- 
known  vehide  of  the  island. 

**  This  vducle  (a  small  green  cart,  with  high  sides,  and  generally  without  springs  or 
mounting  step)  is  dignified  by  the  cognomen  of  calash,  and  is  in  almost  universal  use,  for 
the  various  purposes  of  canying  produce,  merchandise,  or  parties  of  pleasure  ;  and  main- 
tains its  respectability  among  the  iuha^tants  generally,  although  the  cluuM  is  not  un- 
frequently  seen,  mid  the  caryaU  barouche,  and  coach  even,  are  known  there. 

"  Bat  while  few  modem  improvements  have  reached  this  island,  there  is  one  which 
redounds  greatly  to  the  credit  of  its  people — I  mean  its  schools.  Since  the  Board  of 
Education  was  established,  and  its  gifted  secretary  has  made  his  annual  visit  to  the  island, 
an  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  school  instruction,  wUch  puts  to  the  bhuh 
most  of  the  large  towns  in  continental  Massachusetts. 

Grades  schools  have  been  established,  answering  to  English  High  Grammar, 
and  Frimaiy,  with  an  additional  one  called  ^roductorg,  as  nreparatorv  to  the  primarr 
department ;  and  these  are  taught  and  manned  by  riuffiil  uia  w^-paid  teadiers  of  boui 
sexes,  in  spacious,  airy,  li^t,  weH-ventilated  Duilduigs,  admiiaUy  sitnated^  and  wwthy  to 
be  models  for  oUier  towns  in  the  state.  The  priiu^al  of  the  flig^  Sdiool  reeeives  a 
compensation  of  1400  dollars  per  annum. 

**  The  internal  arrangements  of  his  school  are  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  the 
writing  desks,  iriuch  have  horizontal  tops,  and,  consequently,  must  endanger  the  health  of 
the  pu[Hls,  who  stoop  over  them,  for  hours  in  the  day,  in  performing  their  personal 
exercises.  Hie  orderiy  deportment  and  perfect  decorum  the  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
fbond  in  these  schools,  are  alike  honourable  to  the  teachers  and  tlw  scholars,  as  well  as 
del^tfid  to  the  beholder. 

Berides  its  churches,  pul^  schools,  &c,  Nantocket  haa  a  very  neat  and  oommodious 
bmldi^  for  its  Athenaenm,  containing  an  uople  lectnreHroom,  tibrary,  and  raoseam. 

*■  "Ae  Kbrary  is  select  and  suffidendy  extensiTe  foe  its  present  purposes,  and  contains 
many  chmoe  woncs,  all  kept  in  fine  orAet. 

**  Tlw  contents  of  the  aeroral  caMnets  in  the  mnseimi,  are  respectable  tat  variety,  and 
needy  and  sdmtifically  artaqged — all  indieatii^  an  enlightened  taste  in  those  wlu>  have 
tbem  in  dtarge." 

By  tiie  last  valtiation,  it  was  estimated  tiiat  the  property  of  the  island  amounted  to 
7,00(^000  of  didlars;  5,000,000  of  which  were  owned  by  121  peraons  ;  and  the  2,000,000 
bj  the  remainder ;  there  b^g  between  9000  and  10,000  inhabitants. 

"  It  would  seem  by  this,  that  property  is  very  unequally  dirided,  which  is  donbdess  the 
ease ;  as  one-half  the  taxable  persons  pay  merely  a  poll-tax.  Still,  there  is  a  remarkable 
degree  of  industry  and  contentment,  very  few  paupers,  (about  eighty  adults  only)  and  a 
heaJtl^  state  of  public  morals. 

**  The  great  ambition  of  nwMt  itf  the  boys,  is  to  arrive  at  the  hanonr  harpooning  a 
whale  ;  and  thu  ihey  dteriah  from  a  voy  tender  age ;  which  often  makes  them  impatimit 
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of  the  restrainta  of  the  school-Toom,  and  they  become  as  sldUbl  boatmen  at  tJie  age  <^  ten 
or  tweire,  aa  the  boys  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 

"  The  great  business  and  principal  source  of  wealth  of  Nantncket  (See  Fisheri^\  is 
the  whale  mhery»  which,  in  the  great  variety  of  labour  it  provides  for,  employs  a  Iai|;e 
portion  <tf  the  population  ;  eveiy  department  <^  industry  and  traffic,  however,  finds  its 
Totarie^  who  secure  thereby  a  conmirtable  snbdstene^  and  many  do  much  nuwe  dun 
this. 

*<l&ich  of  the  sml  is  very  thin,  and  sand  is  the  prindpal  element  in  it ;  still,  there  ia 
not  wanUng  excellent  land  ibr  vines  and  fruits,  for  vegetables  and  grass.  Several  farms 
are  cultivated,  a  few  miles  from  town,  wluch  pay  an  annual  clear  profit  of  twenty  per  cent ; 
and  thus  ofier  better  encouragement  to  the  agriculturist  than  almost  any  fiuins  on  the 
main.  Would  that  more  of  the  land  was  appropriated  to  similar  objects,  instead  oC  bong 
devoted  (as  a  large  share  of  the  island  is)  to  the  purpose  of  a  sheep  pasture. 

In  the  ride  to  Siaaconset,  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  seven  miles  from  town,  (a 
summer  retreat  for  many  of  Uu  wealthy  inhabitants)  one  is  impressed  with  the  peculiarity 
of  die  seoifi.  A  wide  expanse  of  territory  presents  itself  with  nmther  house,  nor  tre^ 
nor  fence,  nor  bush,  within  the  reach  of  the  eye ;  while  the  road,  ocmsisting  of  five  or  six 

r'  V  of  parallel  tracks,  where  wheels  have  left  their  marks  in  deep  ruts,  with  the  patk 
the  horse  in  the  centre^  and  ridges  grass  rising  up  between,  is  the  only  guide  to  the 
little  settlement.  One  stretches  up  tlM  rock  in  vdn  to  find  some  earthly  boundary  on 
other  side.  As  at  sea  the  ocean  seems  to  touch  the  sky,  so  here  the  hori«Hi  is  formed  in 
almost  every  direction,  by  the  meeting  of  tike  Uue  azure  and  the  land. 

I^ssing  l^aseonse^  the  land  aroeaTS  better ;  there  is  at  present,  mwe  verdure,  and  the 
sheep  (a  few  only  of  which  were  found  on  our  drive)  were  here  numennis.  The  ex* 
pediency  of  devoting  so  much  territory  to  the  use  of  the  sheep  may  be  called  in  question  ; 
as  may  also  the  humanity  of  the  practice  of  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  the 
climate,  during  the  winter.  It  is  said  that  the  temperature  of  the  island  is,  on  an  average, 
tea  d^rees  lower  in  summer,  and  as  many  degrees  higher  in  winter,  tiian  with  us ;  still, 
in  severe  seasons,  many  of  the  ahe^  perish  for  lack  of  food  and  shelter.  And  seldom,  if 
ever,  are  they  fa,t  enough  to  butcher ;  but,  in  this  region  of  the  wooUy  race,  the  in- 
habitants are  dependent  on  their  neighbours  of  the  continent,  for  their  siq>plies  <k  muttoD, 
while  the  land  is,  from  year  to  year,  becoming  poorer  and  poorer,  and  the  prospect  is, 
that  in  no  long  time,  it  will  be  rendered  wholly  worthless,  by  the  trampling  brownng  <^ 
its  thousand  tenants.  Since  the  opening  of  the  New  Bedford  railroad,  and  the  connexion 
with  it  of  the  steamboat  to  Nantucket^  mo  travel  to  the  island  has  much  increased.** 

BAND^iFH  is  sixteen  miles  sontii  of  Boston.  In  1840  dure  were  in  the  township  twentjr 
atms,  e^tal  96,400  dollars  ;  one  tannearr,  one  grist  mill,  four  saw  nulls.  Ca^tal  in  Tarioiis 
mann&ctures,  235,985  dollars.    Popubtion,  321 S. 

RsASiKa,  twelve  miles  north  of  Boston.  Fopidation,  in  1840,  2193 ;  has  munerotu 
manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  and  house  furniture. 

Rbhoboth,  forty  miles  south  by-west  of  Boston.  It  had,  in  1840,  five  stores,  capital 
6600  dollars ;  two  cotton  factories,  1840  spindles ;  four  grist  mills,  foot  saw  mills.  Oi^- 
tal  in  manu&ctures,  30,100  dollars.    Population,  2169. 

RocKPOBT,  thirty-two  miles  north>east  of  Bostm,  is  a  pwt  for  small  veeseli^  and  for 
the  coasting  trade  and  fishery.    Population,  2650. 

RocHESTEB,  fifty -four  nules  south-south-east  of  Boston.  Populatioa,  in  1840,  3864  ; 
a  good  se^rt,  with  ship  yards  and  several  large  ships  Migaged  in  the  whale  fisheries. 
Salt  is  also  made  in  this  place. — See  Fisheriet  kereaj^* 

Salububt,  forty-two  miles  north-north-east  of  Boston.  The  Atlantic  bounds  it  <m 
the  east,  the  Merrimac  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Powow  river  <m  the  west.  Hie  ruhroad 
from  Boston  to  Portsmouth  passes  through  this  township.  There  are  in  tibe  towmdi^ 
twenty-tliree  stores,  ca^tal  18,650  dollars  ;  rizteen  fulling  mills,  three  wodlen  &ct(»iea, 
three  tanneries,  me  prmting  ofi&o^  <»ie  weekly  newspaper,  three  grist  nuU^  two  saw  milk. 
Capital  in  mann&ctwes,  561,450  dollars.    Population,  2739. 

SciTiTATB,  twenty-«ix  miles  south-east-by-south  of  Bostcm.  Tlie  harbour  is  small  and 
<^  ^fficuh  access,  but  as  manv  as  thirty  fi^ng  and  coasting  vessels  are  owned  here.  The 
villi^  contains  about  thirty  dwellings.   The  township  has  sixteen  atores,  capital  16^900 
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dbOan  rrnne  grist  Qull^  nine  saw  nulls.  O^tal  in  manofaetare^  50,400  doUafS.  P<^- 
lation,  3886. 

SHDinKLi^  138  nuks  west-south-west  of  Boston.  It  is  the  oldest  township  in  the 
•ountjr,  having  beea  chartered  in  1733,  reduced  to  its  present  limits  in  1761.  In  1840 
there  were  in  the  township  eight  stores,  capital  22,000  dollars  j  two  fulling  mills,  three 
tanneries,  three  distilleries,  one  grist  null,  eig^t  saw  mills.  Capital  in  mono&otures, 
10,000  dollars.    Population,  2322. 

Springfield,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  river,  twenty- four  miles  north  of 
Hartford,  ninety-one  west  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1830,  6784;  1840,10,985.  Wa- 
tered by  the  Chickapee  and  Mill  rivers.  On  the  river  are  rich  alluvial  meadows.  The 
mun  street  extends  along  the  river  between  two  and  three  miles.  The  houses  are  well  built. 
Springfield  has  a  court  house,  gaol,  seven  places  of  worship,  two  banks,  and  the  principal 
government  manu&ctoiy  of  arms  in  the  country.  The  armoury  is  situated  on  elevated 
grooud,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  village.  The  buildings  stand  on  a  large  square,  and  con- 
nst  of  one  luick  edifice  240  feet  by  thirty-two,  two  stories  high,  occupied  by  lock  filers, 
stockers,  and  finishers;  a  brick  forging  shop,  150  feet  by  thirty-two ;  a  brick  building, 
ibty  feet  hy  thirty-two,  two  Stones  higa,  the  second  story  forming  a  s^atnous  hall,  devoted 
to  leligiona  worsbqi ;  a  brick  building  100  feet  by  forty,  and  two  stones  high,  used  as  « 
dcpontorr  ctf  arms,  and  nnmerons  snuuler  sttwes  and  thops.  The  water  works  are  situated 
on  iba  Bull  nver,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  armoury,  on  three  diflferent  dtes,  called  die 
Upper,  Middle,  and  X^ower  Water  shops,  the  whole  comprising  five  workshops,  twenty- 
^nt  fi>iges,  ten  trip-hammers,  eighteen  water-wheels.  The  whole  establishment  empl(^fl 
from  240  to  250  workmen,  who  make  about  forty-five  muskets  daily.  The  muskets 
made  on  the  old  model  cost,  as  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Mew  York  Journal 
of  Cemsiteree,  1 1  dollars  70  cents,  and  that  those  on  the  new  model  would  coat  about 
two  d<^laiy  more,  or  53f.  to  55«. ;  an  enormous  price  compared  with  the  cost  of  English 
mndcets.  The  iron  used  (winch  is  malleable)  is  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the 
Safisbmy  mines  in  Connecticut ;  it  is  brought  in  bars  three  inches  and  three  quarters  wide^ 
and  three  quarters  of  an  incSi  tluek,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  the  length  not  being 
matfrifrV  The  gun  stocks  are  mantifactured  from  black  walnnt,  obtained  in  Pennsylvania ; 
it  is  purchased  roug^y  sawed  somewhat  in  the  sha^e  of  a  musket.  The  steel  and  many 
tools  used  in  the  worksht^  are  purchased  chiefly  m  the  dty  of  New  Ywk :  each  part, 
of  the  mndut,  even  to  a  screw,  beong  made  at  the  works.  Many  of  the  tools  and  much 
of  the  machinery  are  also  made  there,  as  the  old  decay,  or  as  improvements  are  suggested. 
Mott  of  the  wane  of  the  stock  is  done  by  means  of  water  power,  and  it  comes  &om  the 
machinery  neariy  ready  to  be  united  with  the  barrel.  There  were  in  Springfield,  in  1 840, 
sixty-eight  stores,  capital  250,000  dollars;  value  of  machinery  manufactured,  120,000 
dolbrs ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  25,000  dollars ;  thirty  cannon  and  14,000  small  arms ; 
eight  cotton  &ctories,  43,700  spindles,  capital  1,650,000  dollars;  three  tanneries,  two 
faiewerios,  three  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  four  paper  factories,  seven  printing  offices, 
four  weekly  newsp^ers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  2,631,500  dollars;  three  academies 
140  students,  thirty-fix  schods,  1512  scholars. — Official  account.  At  die  mouth  of  the 
Cludcwee  river,  when  it  enters  the  Connecticut,  lies  Chickapee,  four  miles  north  of 
Springmd,  a  mumfacturing  village  in  the  township  of  SprmgiSeld,  which  has  fonr 
ootton  factories,  one  p^ter  factory,  150  houses,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

Wbst  Sfrwofcbu^  ninetr-three  mites  west  of  Boston.  Bounded  on  the  east  hy  the 
Coineetient  river,  over  which  tnere  is  a  bridge,  connecting  it  with  Springfield.  It  has  sp^ 
dons  street^  bordered  by  lofty  elms;  and  handsome  buildings.  The  Boston  and  Albany 
raiboad  passes  tfarongfa  it  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  township  ten  stores,  capital  20,700 
doQars ;  one  fiilfing  null,  one  cotton  &ctoiy,  8400  spindles,  twenty-seven  schoou,  791  sdbo- 
lars.    Population,  8626. 

SoCTTRBBiDOE,  sixty-one  miles  south-south-west  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  2031  ; 
one  woollen  factory,  ogfat  cotttm  factories,  14,600  <[nndks;  capital  in  manufactures, 
160,875  doUars. 

Stubbkidob,  aixty-ooe  miles  west-south- west  of  Boston.    It  had,  in  1840,  five  stores, 
ea|iital  14,000  dc^lars ;  one  falling  mill,  five  cotton  factwies,  11,412  spindles;  two  tan- 
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Denes,  three  grut  milU^  eight  saw  milb.  Capital  in  manufaetures,  138>300(ldldn.  P<^- 

latioa,  2005. 

Sutton,  forty-six  miles  weat-by-aouth  of  Boston.  It  contained,  in  1840,  six  stores, 
ci^tal  10^800  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  wodllen  factory,  four  cotton  factories,  6928 
qundles.    Peculation,  2370. 

Tadnton,  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Boston.  PopuIadon,in  1840,  7646.  Situated  on 
the  Taunton  river,  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  small  ressels  ;  had  one  dynng  and  one 
printing  establishment,  one  fulling  mill,  six  cotton  factories,  with  19,956  sj^iKUes ;  furnace^ 
forges,  fabrics  of  hardware  and  euUery,  pottery,  and  paper.  Capital  in  manufactnrea, 
620,950  doUan. 

UxBEiDOE,  thirty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Bostcm.  In  1840,  populatitm  2004 ;  it  had 
twelve  fulling  mills,  five  woollen  faotcnies,  duee  cotton  factories  5500  Bundles.    C^tal  ia 

manufactures,  163,000  dollars. 

Wathom,  ten  miles  west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2504  ;  it  had  eleven  cotton 
factories,  with  1 1,000  spindles  ;  and  fabrics  of  wool,  paper,  &c.  Capital  in  maoufacturas, 
463,500  dollars. 

Warkham,  fifty  three  miles  south-south-east  (^Boston.  In  1840,popTilat3on£005 ;  had 
one  cotton  factory,  and  some  other  factories,  with  some  shipping  and  trade. 

Westfobt,  18  fifty-nine  miles  south  of  Bostcm.  In  184^  population  2820;  it  had 
then  one  cotton  ftctwy,  2000 ^indlee :  aod  variotu  small  fabrics.  Cifntal  in  manu&etarM^ 
19,600  dollars. 

Westpield,  100  miles  west  from  Boston.  In  1840,  population  3526;  it  had  one 
tannery,  four  powder  fiwCories,  two  paper  factories.  Capital  in  maoo&ctiues^  102,000 
dinars. 

Wethouth,  twdve  nules  south-aonth-east  of  Boston.  In  184(^  pt^olation  3738. 
tiJ  in  various  manu&otures,  2 1 9,400  dollars. 

WiiiLiAHSTOWN,  131  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston.  It  is  the  seat  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1793,  which  has  a  president  and  seven  professors  or  other  instructors,  933 
alumni,  of  whom  331  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel,  155  students,  and  7500  vohunes  is 
its  libraries.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  township,  seven  stores,  coital  24,000  dollars ;  me 
fulling  mill,  two  cotton  factories,  1788  spindles,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  nulls,  fire  Mw 
mills.    Ca^tal  in  manufactures,  49,700  dollars.    Population,  2153. 

WoacESTEH,  forty-two  miles  west-by-south  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1830^  4172  i 
1840,  7497.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  agreeably  diversified,  and  the  s<»l  is  geoMvIly 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  village  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  inland  towns  of  New 
Englaad.  The  houses,  many  of  which  are  of  briok,  are  cuiefly  on  one  broad  street  a  nule 
in  ungth.  It  oontains  a  court  house,  which  cost  20,000  dollars,  four  banks,  seTen  e^mrdkon 
— three  Oimgraffational,  oa»  Unitarian,  one  Baptist^  one  S^iodistv  and  one  BonuD 
Cadudic ;  and  tiie  haJl  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Sod^y,  wii^  a  Ittofar^  o£  6000 
Tcdumes  of  rare  and  vatudile  books,  and  a  eataeet :  liie  Mawachuaetts  Lnttatio  As^um 
is  a  spacious  edifice.  Worcester  mjoys  great  facilities  for  oonunnincetios  and  far  treda 
The  Blaokstone  canal  connects  it  with  Provid«kce.  The  railroad  from  Boston  to  Spring- 
field and  Albany  passes  through  the  place ;  and  a  railroad  to  Norwich,  Connecticut,  19 
eonnected  with  steamboats,  forming  a  daily  communication  with  New  York,  which  renders 
Worcester  one  of  the  greatest  thoiou^ifares  in  the  country,  and  cannot  but  add  to  ita 
growth  and  pro^rity.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  well  cwltivated  country.  It  had, 
m  1840,  ninety  stores,  cai»tat  413,000  dollars;  mat^nery  produced  to  the  value  of 
9(^000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  one  woollen  factwy,  capital  40,000  dollars ;  one  cotton 
foctwy,  1672  spindles  ;  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  paper  fiMtories,  fonr  printing- 
offices,  four  weekly  newspapers^  one  periodicaL  C^tal  in  mana&ctnm^  406^000  doUus. 
lliree  academies,  120  students;  thirty  schools,  1488  scholars. 

Wbxmtqah,  thlrty<two  miles  50uUi-south-we^<rf  Bostoa.  In  1840,  poeiilation2915  ; 
four  eotton  factoriet,  3500  qtindks.  Coital  in  maenfiMtures^  46^25  dollua.— Q^&mI 
Betums,  U,  S.  Goz. 

The  foref^oing  inchide  all  the  princi|)al  seats  of  trade  and  nuuuibctariag  indnstiy : 
bring  the  object  <^eAy  of  thii  wow  in  giving  any  Mteoimk  of  towns. 
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V.  RHODE  ISLAND. 

RuODK  l8iiA.BD,  originallv  called  Bhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  is  situated 
between  41  deg*.  22  min.,  and  42  deg.  3  mio.  north  latitude  ;  and  between  71  deg.  6  min., 
«ad7l  d^.  38  min.  westloni^tude;  and  between  5  de^.  7  min.,  and  5deg.  54  min.  eaat 
from  Wasniugton.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  0iuted  States,  being  only  about  forty -niae  milea 
lon^  and  twenty -nine  broad,  contiuning  an  area  of  1360  square  miles  :  of  wnich  Narra- 
gaoset  bay  occupies  1 30  square  miles. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1790,  was  58,825  ;  in  1800,  69,122  ;  la  ISIO,  76,931; 
in  1820,  83,059;  in  1830,97,212;  in  1840,  108,830.  Of  these,  51,362  were  white  males; 
54,225  white  females ;  coloured  free  males,  1413  ;  coloured  females,  1825.  Employed  in 
wiiculture,  16,617;  in  commerce,  1348;  manufactures  and  trades,  21,271;  navigating 
me  ocean,  1717  ;  learned  professions,  &c.,  457. 

This  state  is  divided  into  five  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  iu  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows :  Providence,  58,073,  C.  Providence ;  Newport,  16,874,  C. 
Newport;  Bristol,  6476,  C.  Bristol;  Kent,  13,083,  C.  East  Greenwich;  Washington, 
14,324,  C.  South  Kin^n. 

Newport  and  Providence  are  the  principal  seats  of  government ;  but  the  legislature 
meets  annually  at  the  finmer  in  May,  and  at  the  latter,  alternately  with  South  ^ngston, 
ID  October. 

The  north-west  part  of  the  state  is  hilly,  sterile,  and  rocky.  Hills,  though  not  elevated, 
pervade  the  northern  third  of  the  state ;  the  other  parts  are  level,  or  generally  undulating; 
especially  near  Narraganset  b^,  and  on  the  islands  within  it.  The  soil  is  in  many 
parts  arable,  and  the  farmers  affluent  The  lands  are  generally  better  adapted  for  grazing 
than  for  com,  and  it  is  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  its  cattle  and  sheep,  and  its  butter  and 
dieese.  Maize,  or  Indian  com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and,  in  some  places,  wheat,  are  grown  ; 
but  scarcely  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption.  Fruits,  and  culinaiy  vegetables 
are  mtMluced  in  great  perfection  and  abundance. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  and  more  mild,  particularly  on  the  islands,  than  in  any  o^her 
part  of  New  England.  The  sea-breezes  moderate  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter  ;  and  Newport  is  a  favourite  resort,  particularly  during  the  summer. 

There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  state,  8024  horses  and  mules;  36,891  neat  cattle  ;  90,146 
sheep  ;  30,659  swine.  There  were  raised  3098  bushels  of  wheat ;  66,490  bushels  of 
bailey;  171,517  bushels  of  oats;  84,521  bushels  of  rye;  2979  bushels  of  buckwheat ; 
450,498  bushels  of  Indian  corn ;  183,830  lbs.  of  wool ;  91 1,973  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  383 
tons  <^  hemp  and  flax.  The  products  of  the  dury  amounted  to  223,229  dollars  ;  of  the 
cschard,  32,098  dollars  ;  of  lumber,  44,455  dollars. 

The  exports  connst  chiefly  of  flax-seed,  horses,  cattle,  beef,  pork>  fish,  poultry,  onions, 
butter,  cheese,  barley,  and  cotton  goods.  The  manufactures  exceed  those  of  any  other 
State,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  the  principal  of  which  is  cotton.  There  are  also 
woollen  manufactures,  iron,  cordage,  &c. 

The  prindpal  rivers  are  Pawtucket,  Providence,  Pawtuxet,  Pawcatuck,  and  Wood. 
Narraganset  bay  extends  from  north  to  south  over  thirty  miles  into  the  state,  and  contdns 
a  number  of  fine  islands.  The  principal  are  Rhode  Island,  fifteen  miles  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  two  miles  and  a  naif ;  Canonicut,  eight  miles  long  and  one  broad ;  Pru- 
dence, rix  nules  long  ;  and  Block  Island,  ten  mites  out  in  the  Atlantic,  eight  miles  long, 
and  from  two  to  four  broad.  Newport,  on  the  south-west  part  of  Rhode  Island,  has  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  being  spacious,  safe,  and  easily  accessible.  Providence, 
at  the  head  ttf  Narraganset  bay,  tbirtv-ux  miles  above  Point  Judith,  is  accessible  by  large 
ships.  Id  population,  commerce,  ana  wealth,  this  is  the  second  oi^  in  New  England.  It 
has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  West  India,  and  also  in  the  East  India,  trade.  Bris- 
tol, on  the  east  ude  of  the  bay,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Newport,  has  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbour,  and  considerable  tnule.  Pawtucket,  four  miles  noith  of  Providence,  and  Paw- 
tuxet village,  ten  miles  south  of  Providence,  have  extensive  manufactures. 

There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  forty-four  commercial  aud  fifty-seven 
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commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  coital  of  2,043,507  dollars ;  930 
diy  goods  and  odier  retail  stores,  emploving  a  capital  of  2,810,125  doUan;  fiftj-ogfat 
persons  engaged  in  transportation,  mtn  eighty-three  butchers,  packers,  &e.,  employing  a 
capital  of  71,050  dollars ;  262  persons  enga^;ed  in  the  lumber  tmd^  emplo^g  a  eapitu  oi 
254,900  dollars  i  1160  perwms  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  %  ca^tal  of  I,0i77fl57 
dollars. 

Home-made,  or  &mily  made  goods  were  produced  to  the  Talue  of  51,180  ddlars; 
forty-one  woollen  manufitctmies,  with  fbrty-fiVe  fbllmg  nulls,  «m{doying  961  pemnu 
piodaoed  goods  to  the  Tolue  of  842,172  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  685,850  dollars  ;  209 

cotton  manufactories,  with  518,817  spindles,  employed  12,086  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  amount  of  7,116,792  dollars,  and  employed  acapitalof  7,326,000  dollars ;  twenty- 
seven  persons  produced  1000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  with  a  capital  of  6000  dollars  ;  five 
furnaces  produced  4126  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  had  a  capital  of  22,250  dollars ;  two  paper 
mills  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  25,000  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  8500  dollars,  employing  fifteen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  45,000  dol- 
lars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  92,465  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets 
to  the  value  of  86,106  dollars,  the  whole  employing  41 1  persons,  and  a  capital  of  66,427 
dollars  ;  twenty-seven  tanneries  employed  eighty-nine  persons,  and  a  capital  of  72,000 
dollars ;  forty-four  saddleries  and  other  leather  manuractories  {woduced  to  the  value  of 
182,110  dollars,  with  a  cu>iCal  of  70,695  doUars;  forty-three  persons  manufactured  granite 
utd  marble  to  the  value  of  3^202  dollars ;  113  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
Taltie  of  66,000  dollars  ;  534  persons  produced  machmeiy  to  the  value  of 437,100  dollan  ; 
164  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  138,720  dollars ;  179  persons 
manu&ctnred  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  283,500  dcdlars ;  fifty-seven  persons 
produced  1,237,050  lbs.  of  soap,  157,250  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  264,500  lbs.  of  spermaceti 
or  wax  candles,  with  a  capital  of  252,628  dollars;  161  persons  manufactured  carrii^es  and 
waggons  to  the  value  of  78,811  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  36,661  dollars;  various  mills 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  83,683  dollars,  employing  166  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
152,310  dollars  ;  nine  rope-walks  employed  forty-five  persons,  and  produced  cordage  to 
the  value  of  49,700  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  28,300  dollars  ;  sldps  were  built  to  the  value 
of  41,500  doll^  ;  195  persons  produced  furniture  to  the  value  of  121,131  dollars,  with  s 
caphal  of  83,300  dollars  ;  four  distilleries  produced  885,000  gallons,  and  three  breweriea 
89,600  gallons,  with  a  capital  of  139,000  dollars  ;  six  brick  and  292  wooden  houses  were 
built,  employing  887  perscns,  at  a  cost  of  379,010  d<Jlars ;  there  are  sixteen  printing 
offices,  eight  Innderies,  two  daily,  four  semi-weekly,  and  ten  weekly,  new8pa^>er8,  and  two 
periodica^,  the  whole  employing  122  persons*  and  a  capital  of  35,700  dollwrs.  The  whole 
value  of  capital  employ  ea  in  mannfttctures  in  the  state,  was  10,696,136  dollars. 

Education. — Brown  University,  at  Providence,  was  founded  in  1764,  at  Warwick^ 
and  was  removed  to  Providence  in  1770.  A  majority  of  the  corporation  are  required  to 
be  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  In  common  school  education  this  state  is  accused  of 
being  in  arrear  of  the  other  states  of  New  England,  but  its  number  of  common  schools  is 
increasing.  In  1840  there  were  in  Brown  University,  and  in  a  high  school,  which  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  college,  324  students  ;  fifty-two  academies  and  grammar  schools, 
with  3G64  students ;  434  common  and  primary  schools,  with  17,355  scholars.  By  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly,  in  1828,  a  permanent  school  fimd  was  created  and  founded. 

Since  1838,  regular  returns  have  been  required. 
meaat  of  a  portion  <tf  these  returns  : 


The  following  is  a  comparative  state- 


Y  BABS. 

SCHOLARS. 

BXPBNDBD  FOR 

Mate. 

P«iMle. 

Incid«nta1a. 

Inatrnedon. 

s,in 
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11,3S3 
IS,4T9 

ff,('00 
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dolUn. 
t.9Tl  U 
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83^83  S6 
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IWe  U  a  litenuy  institutioD  at  Pirondence,  called  the  "  Providence  Athensum,"  the 
-  filmy  ct  winch  contuna  9693  Toltunes.  Another,  at  Newport,  called  the  ^Redwood 
liliniy,*'  cimtMns  4500  volumes. 

RnuaiOH. — The  principal  reli^^oiu  denominations  are  the  Baptists,  ihe  Caognge^ 
timafisti^  the  Episcopalian^  and  tire  MeUiodista.  In  1836  the  Baptists  had  twenty  con- 
gn^alaooi  and  o^teen  ministers,  besides  nine  others  of  a  different  doiomination ;  the 
CoiWTegatunialists  had  dxteen  congregations,  nzteen  minister^  and  2100  commimicantB  ; 
the  &nscopahan8  had  sixteen  congregations,  eighteen  ministers,  and  1655  commnnicants ; 
dw  Sbtho^sts  had  ten  ministers.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  Friraids,  Unitarians,  Ro- 
man Cathofics,  Universalists,  and  Christians. 

Bahks.— In  the  commeacement  of  1840^  this  state  had  six^-two  banks,  with  an  ag- 
gr^ate  capital  of  9,880,500  dollars,  and  a  cinnilation  of  1,719,230  dollars.  The  baoL 
are  numerous,  avera^g  two  to  a  town,  yet  they  have  preserved  Uwir  credit  nnimptured. 

Fdbuc  Works. — Several  works  of  internal  improvement  contribute  to  the  pronierity 
of  titts  state.  The  Blackstone  canal,  which  connects  Providence  with  Worcester,  Aiassa- 
Aasetts,  Has  partly  in  this  state.  The  same  is.  true  of  die  I^vidence  and  Boston  ruhoad. 
TUs  connects  with  a  line  of  steamboats  to  the  fsty  of  New  York.  The  Frovidenoe  and 
StomngtOD  nulrood  lies  chiefly  in  this  state,  and  is  mrtv-seven  miles  long.  This  road  also 
eoQoects  irith  a  line  of  steamboats  to  the  eity  of  New  Yoric  When  the  Long  Island  rail- 
nad  shall  have  been  completed  thnragh  the  island,  this  road  will  become  great  im- 
poitanea.  Coal  has  been  discovered,  and  a  mine  is  worked  near  the  north  end  <^  tiu 
Hiaiid. 

FINANCES. 

Rhode  Island  htu  no  Public  Debt. — The  revenue  of  this  state  is  derived  irom  a  tax 
CD  banks,  pedlars,  lottei^  grants,  sales  of  lottery  tickets,  spirit  licences,  auction  duties, 
bank  bonusses,  courts,  dnl  conunissioos,  and  dividends  on  bank  stocks. 

The  expense  of  suppressiDg  the  insutrectionary  movemeat  ia  1842  was  102,949  dollars 
63  cents,  which  was  defrayed  from  the  United  State  "  Deposit  Fund."  The  permanent 
school  fimd,  invested  chi^y  in  shares  of  the  Mechanics*  and  Globe  Banks,  amoimts  to 
55,711  dollars  42  cents,  liie  Sinplns  Revenue  Deposit  Fund,  invested  in  loaos  to  cities, 
bank  stocks,  &c,  befiare  the  cost  «  die  insnrrection  in  1842,  was  substracted  frmn 
amomited  to  382,335  dollars  30  cents. 


RETXHtiE  and  Expenditure     the  State  in  1843-4. 


KBCEIPTS. 

Balance  in  May,  1843  . 
From  Supreme  Court 
Conmon  I^eas 
licences,  &c. 
Pedlars 
Bank  Tax 

Interest  on  Deposit  Fund 
Lotteries 
hiteitst  on  School  Fund  Stock 
ftwtucket  Turnpike 
Miscellaneous 

United  States  Public  Lands 
Fnm  Goremor  King,  &c. 
fmn  Depont  Fund 


dollars. 
15,003  08 
1,582 
511 
8,230 
3,225 
25,249 
11,951 
6,750 
2,565 
850 
1,363 
468 
1,100 
10,000 


31 

50 
00 
15 
30 
00 
00 
00 
47 
75 
00 
00 


Ddlars  83,850  39 


SXPSHSITITBBS. 

Salaries 
Senators 

Representatives  . 
Supreme  Court 
Common  Pleas 
Printing  laws 
Accounts  allowed 
Insurrectionary  expenses 
Constitutional  Convention 
Public  Schools 
State  Prison  , 
Balance  in  ^y,  1844 


dollars. 
3,600  00 
2,269 
5,347 
8,483 
2,761 
278 
24,069 
922 
45 
24,410 
5,500 
6,159 


30 
60 
85 

53 
97 
30 
59 
00 
05 
00 
20 


BoUais  83,850  39 
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CoMKEKCB  of  Bhode  Iilaod,  from  1791  to  1844. 
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FISHERIES. 

The  Providence  Journal  says^  that  the  annual  value  of  fish  taken  in  the  waters  of 
Rhode  Island  is  estimated  as  high  as  the  annual  interest  on  one  or  even  on  two  millions  of 
capital.  In  the  Point  Judith  and  'Westerly  Ponds  alone,  the  value  offish  caught  during  the 
preceding  season  was  more  than  30,000  dollars.  In  Point  Judith  ponds  the  value  of  bass 
taken  was  16,000  dollars  ;  smelts,  200  dollars ;  eels,  720  dollars  ;  herrings,  500  dollars ; 
oysters,  500  dollars  ;  perch,  100  dollars:— in  Westerly,  bass,  8000 dollars  ;  smelts,  1000 
dollars ;  scup  and  menhaden,  2000  dollars  ;  and  so  on.  The  above  is  exclusive  of  Peta- 
quamscutt  and  other  ponds,  and  tlie  sea  bass,  cod,  mackerel,  lobster,  and  shell  fisheries  in 
'Washington  county.  The  lobster  and  shell  fishery  is  very  valuable,  but  we  have  no  data 
horn  wmch  to  form  an  estimate.  Now,  take  into  consideration  the  immense  shell  fishery 
in  Kent  county,  and  the  oyster  fishery  in  Providence  river,  which  is  estimated  at  30,000 
dollars  yearly,  besides  seventy-five  boats  or  more,  constantly  employed  in  the  Narranmsett 
bay,  in  the  season  of  catching  them,  and  the  shad  and  mackerel  fishery  at  Block  Island, 
the  meidiadea  and  other  fisheries  in  this  state,  and  the  whole  value  will  exceed  the  annual 
interest  on  two  imllions  of  c^tal. — jS!w  Fiskeriet  of  America^  hereaJUr. 
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PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

BusTOii,  port  of  entry,  eighteen  miles  south-by-east  of  ProTidence,  on  the  east  side  of 
Namgansett  Day,  has  a  good  harboiu*,  with  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheiies.  Here,  on 
Mount  Hope,  the  celebrated  King  Philip,  chief  of  the  Pequods,  and  the  terror  of  the  early 
oolonists,  held  his  coart.  In  1840,  shipping,  15,890  tons.  Nine  forei^  commissioD 
houses,  capital  130,200  dollars ;  forty-one  stores,  capital  70,075  dollars;  capital  in  6eheries, 
220,000  dollars;  one  cotton  foctory,  6000  spindles,  three  grist  mills,  one  rope-walk,  one 
printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Ci^ital  in  manufactures,  155,706  dollan.  "Popn- 
Wlon,  3490. 

BcBXivnox,  nineteen  miles  south-west  of  ProTideuGe.  In  1840,  population  1982.  Two 
woollen  &c(ories,  one  cotton  mill,  1050  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  39,860  dollars, 

CoTKNTBr,  thirteen  miles  south-west  of  Providence,  on  a  brandi  of  the  F^wcatuck.  la 
1840,  population  3483 ;  one  fiilUng  null,  two  woollen  factories,  fourtem  cotton  fiictraiea^ 
24,612  ^indies.    Capital  in  nunufoctnras,  393,800  dollars. 

Ckavstoon,  five  miles  south-west  of  Proridmce.  In  1840,  population  2962;  had  one 
furnace,  one  iVdHng  mill,  four  cotton  factories,  3176  spindles,  two  dyeing  worics.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  275,705  dollars. 

ExxTBR,  twenty-four  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  In  1840,  population  1776;  one 
fulling  mill,  three  woollen  factories.    Capital  in  manufactures,  83,860  dollars. 

FosTKB,  nineteen  miles  west-by-south  of  Providence.  In  1841,  population  2181.  It 
had  one  fulling  mill,  and  one  cotton  factory,  with  624  spindles.    Capital,  18,645  dollars. 

Gi^occssTER,  sixteen  miles  west-south-west  of  f^Tidence.  In  1840,  population  2304. 
Two  cotton  &otories,  1668  spindles,  mie  tamieiy,  four  grist  mill^  twelve  sawn^lls.  C^- 
tal  in  manufactures,  43,600  doUaxs. 

Gbsenwicb,  East,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Providence.  Populadon,  in  1840^  1509) 
had  eight  fulling  mills  and  one  woollen  factory,  capital  9502  dollars, 

Greenwich  Wxst,  oghteen  miles  sontn-west  of  Providence.  FopuIatiiDn,  in  164/0, 
l41o }  it  had  three  cotton  bctories,  2374  spindles,  capital  6000  dollars. 

HoFSXSTOir  has  valuable  water  power,  and  it  has  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  numufiie- 
toras.  The  soil  is  fotile,  ad^[»ted  to  grain  and  to  grasinr.  The  Pawcatuck  ri'rar  afibrds 
fisheries  of  shad  and  alewives.  Ho[^niona^is  a  flourismng  village,  situated  on  a  branch 
of  the  Charles  river.  It  had,  in  1840,  one  woollen  fEtctory,  five  cotton  fiaotories,  4300 
qnndles  ;  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  76,750 
doOars.    Population,  1726. 

KnrasTON,  North,  twenty-one  miles  south  of  Providence.  Population,  in  1840,  2909; 
fear  woollen  fiuitories,  five  ootMo  ftctmies,  with  5756  qnndles.  Cs^tal  in  manufactures, 
71,650  dollars. 

KiKOSTON,  SoVT^  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  P<^ulatioD,  in  1840,  3717; 
ten  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  &ctory,  1000  ^ndles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  181,500 
dollars.    Its  fisheries  and  navigation  are  consid«able. 

Newfqbt,  tlurty  miles  somi-by-east  of  I^vidence,  rituated  on  the  sonth-west  ride  <tf 
Bbods  Uand,  five  nules  from  tLe  ocean.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  beet  in  the  United 
Stately  bnii^  safe^  Msy  <^  aocen^  and  capacious,  and  suffidently  de^  for  vessels  of  the 
laigvst  class.  The  haibour  is  defended  by  Fort  Adams,  rituated  on  Bivnton's  Punt,  Rhode 
Uukd,  amile  and  a  half  west-south-west  o£  the  town,  and  is  ganisoned  (bur  oonqwnies  of 
United  States  Artillery.  The  rite  of  the  town  is  s  beanrind  and  gentle  acclivity,  whic^ 
rises  gradoally  from  the  harbour,  exhibiting  it  to  great  advantage,  as  it  is  wproacned  from 
the  water.  The  pteasaotuess  of  its  rituation,  and  the  healthfumess  of  its  cbmat^  its  fine 
views,  and  its  ocKuing  ocean  breezes,  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  summer  resort  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  cities  and  of  the  soudiem  states.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  state  house, 
mAet  itonse^  thea^  almshouse  a  library,  contuDiDg  over  3000  volumes  ;  three  aeade- 
miaa,  wHfa  over  100  students ;  seven  banks,  twelve  dinrofaes— -four  Baptist,  two  Coogrega^ 
tTMisl,  two  Epssoopal,  one  Friends,  one  S^mivian,  one  Methodist,  and  a  Jews*  synagt^ue  ; 
ISOO  dmiSb^flt  and  8333  inhaUtanta.  The  commerce  of  Newfxut  is  ooarideralM  with 
EaroDBi  Sest  and  West  Indies,  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  fisheries.  It  had*  in 
fiT*  commmaal  and  two  commissimi  houses^  capital  126,700  dollars ;  104  ■finns, 
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cm^tal  346,615  dollan ;  three  lumber  yards,  ci^ital  26,800  dcJbtn ;  one  fnlKn^  null,  two 
TooUen  fiwtoriee,  four  cotton  fiKctories,  ^,290  spmdles  ;  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one 
brewery,  three  prinliDg  offices,  two  binderies,  three  weekly  new^pers,  seven  grist  mills- 
Capital  in  manufiutures,  726,983  dollars.  Edght  schools,  265  scholars.  Tonnage,  in  1840, 
10,924  ixioa.~Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

North  Providence. — This  township  contained,  in  1840,  thirty  stores,  capital  65,700 
dollars  ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  15,000 dollars;  two  furnaces,  two  fulling  mills,  twen^ 
cotton  fiwtories,  30,000  spindles ;  two  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  one  bindery*  one 
weekly  newspaper,  five  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  319,500a(dluB* 
Two  academies,  eighty  students,  eight  schools,  265  scholars.    Population,  4207. 

Providekce  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Narragansett  bay,  toirty-six  miles  from  the 
ocean,  in  41  deg.  51  min.  north  latitude,  71  deg.  16  roio.  west  longitude.  Its  commerce 
is  rather  important,  and  its  navigation  extends  to  China.  Population,  in  1840,  23,171  ; 
twenty-three  forei^  commertdal  houses,  and  fifly-five  CMninissum  houses,  ci^ital  1,582,850 
dollars;  329  retail  stores,  capital  1,758,040  dollars;  eighteen  lumber  yards,  cental 
17(^150  doUara;  fisheries,  o^ital  130,000  dollars;  value  of  machinery  manufactured, 
270,200  ddlaiB  ;  of  precious  metals,  257,000  dollars;  of  various  metals,  147,550  dt^an  ; 
one  falling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  thirty-two  cotton  factories,  76,550  spindles  ;  «gfat 
dyeing  and  print  works,  three  tanneries,  two  distillmes,  two  breweries,  manufactories  of 
paint,  drugs,  &c.  &c  Total  ca[ntal  in  manufactures,  3,012,588  dollars.  Providence  has 
an  university  and  numerous  institutions,  and  an  active  intercourse,  by  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads, with  other  parts  of  the  union. 

The  integrity  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  very  Justly  extolled  ;  and  it  is  stated — "  As 
evidence  of  the  mtegjity  and  solvency  of  the  merchants,  and  the  vigilance  and  honesty  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs  in  this  district,  we  state  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  that,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  by  Rhode  Island,  there  has  been  collected  and 
pud  into  the  treasury  of  the  general  government,  up  to  this  time,  more  than  twelve  mH- 
limu  of  dollars ;  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  loss  to  the  country,  during  sud  time,  npoa 
bonds  or  otiierwise,  accruing  from  this  office,  will  not  exceed  yimr  hundred  doUar$/*—Pro^ 
tidenee  Courier, 

The  eity  tax  for  1840  was  65,000  dollars. 

TUb  tax  is  assessed  on  a  valuation  of  above  17,000,000  dollars,  being  at  the  rate  of 
37  cents  and  8  mills  on  each  100  dollars  of  valuation. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  persons,  or  estates,  pay  oveir  100  dollars  each  of  the  tax ;  thnr 
aggregate  valuation  is  8,342,500  doUan ;  aggrc^;ate  taxes,  30^867  ddilais  25  cents. 

dollars. 

18  individuals  and  estates  are  taxed  fw  100,000  or  ovw. 
27              ,.              „  50,000  ,. 

19  „  .  „  40,000  „ 
18  „  „  35,000  „ 
21  „  „  30,000  „ 
16               „               „  26,500  „ 

Of  the  three  largest  estates,  one  is  taxed  fiir  659,000  dolUrs,  one  for  592,000  dollars, 
and  one  for  583,000  dollars. 

The  next  Uxgett  is  taxed  for  186,000  dollars ;  the  next,  17X>,000  dollars  ;  the  next, 
163,300  doDars ;  the  next,  163,000  dollars ;  the  next,  162,600  dollan ;  makmg  only  eight 
estates  valued  as  hirii  as  150,000  dollars,  or  over.— ^Official  Returtu, 

PoBTBMOCrTH,  Bfaode  Island,  seven  miles  north-west  of  Newport.  Population,  in 
1840,  1706  i  who  are  engaged  in  agricnlture,  fisheries,  coasting  trade,  and  some  mannfiut- 
tures. 

Pawtucket,  four  miles  north  of  Providence.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Paw- 
tucket  river,  and  is  partiy  in  Rhode  Island  and  partly  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  manufacturing  village.  It  had,  in  1840,  three  banks,  two  in  Rhode  Island  ; 
twelve  cotton  factories,  35,000  spindles,  and  over  1000  looms,  and  about  6000  inhalntanta. 
The  rivor  is  navigable  to  this  place. 

.    BiomioND,  ttiirty  miles  south  of  Providence.    Population,  in  1840,  1861.    It  had 
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Awn  two  loIBng  nulls,  {hne  wooUen  fikctories,  six  cotton  &cioriea,  70,768  spindles.  Capi- 
tal  in  mannfactures,  113,400  dollars. 

SmraFiKLD,  sixteen  miles  north  of  ProTidence.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
tldrty-ihree  stores,  capital  48,800  dollars ;  ten  fiiUing  mills,  one  woollen  factoiy,  thirty- 
one  cotton  &ctorie8,  88,208  spindles ;  one  paper  foctoiy,  thirteen  grist  mills,  nineteen  saw 
mills.   Ca^tal  in  mannfactnrea,  1,764,000  dollars.    One  academy,  Staty  studoits,  ^atj' 
fire  K^iools,  1841  scholars.    Population,  9S34. 

SciTOATB,  twelre  miles  west  of  Ftovidenee.  Population,  in  1840,  4090 ;  fifteen  stores, 
one  fblHog  one  woollen  factory,  eleven  cotton  fectories,  19,654  spindles.  Capital  in 
mannfitcturea,  411,130  doUan. 

TiTEBTOH,  thirteen  nules  north-east  of  Newport  Its  navigable  waters  afford  great 
&eifitiea  for  navigaticm,  emplcnred  chiefly  in  the  fisheries.  It  has  sereral  ponds,  well  stored 
wHh  fish,  the  owlets  of  wmai  a&ad  water  power.  A  stone  bridge,  1000  ieet  long,  con- 
nects it  with  Rhode  Uand.  It  had,  m  1840,  fourteen  stores,  ci^tal  10,575  dtJhus ;  two 
wocHen  &ct(Hnes,  ax  cotton  facttmes,  1600  sjnndles ;  gnst  mills,  four  mw  nulla. 

Capital  in  manufactures,  182,900  dollars.    Population,  3183. 

Wakren,  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  I^vidence,  on  the  east  side  of  Narragunsett  bay. 
Pc^galataon,  in  1840,  2437.  It  lias  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  a  considerable  trade, 
thirteen  wharfe,  seven  commercial  and  commisrion  booses,  capital  184,000  dollars  ;  twen^- 
two  stores,  capital  60,500  dollars. 

Wabwick,  eleven  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  There  were,  in  1840,  sixty-eight 
•tcma,  capital  152,000  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  9000  dollars ;  two  woollen 
&ct(nies,  twenty-eight  cotton  foctories,  73,041  spindles;  two  tanneries,  eight  grist  mills, 
two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  mann&ctures,  1,252,200  dollars.  Five  academies,  186  students, 
tfairty-«x  adioobv  1320  scholars.    Population,  6726. 

WsgTBBiiT,  for^-two  miles  south-south-west  of  PMvidenoe.  The  sur&ce  is  uneven 
and  TOuA  ;  nil,  gravelly  loam,  adapted  to  grazing.  Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantie, 
•md  on  Uu  vert  1^  Ccmnecticnt.  Pawcatu^  river  nins  on  its  north  and  west  harder,  and 
aflbids  water  power.  Fawcatnck  village  is  rituated  on  Pawcatuck  river,  in  its  wert 
part,  rix  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  contains  three  churches — one  Episcopal,  one  Bap- 
tist and  one  free ;  two  hanks,  two  academies,  eight  or  ten  stores,  one  cotton  factory, 
and  about  sixty  dwellings.  Ship  building  is  a  considerable  business.  Vessels  of  forty  tons 
eome  to  the  plac^  and  of  eighty  tons  two  miles  below.  A  bridge  crosses  to  Stonington, 
where  is  a  small  connected  village.  The  Providence  and  Stonington  railroad  passes 
tiiroogfa  the  place.  There  are  in  the  township  twelve  stores,  capital  24,500  dollars ;  two 
fbHing  mills,  fonr  wooUen  fiust^nies,  two  cotton  &ctories,  2536  spindles ;  two  tanneries, 
time  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  106,450  dollars.  Fourteen 
mhoob,  674  fcholan.    Population,  1912. 

VI.  CONNECTICUT. 

OnimcTHnrr  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  KNith  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  wert  by  New  Yoric  It  lies  between  41 
and  42  6iBg.  2  min.  not&x  latitude^  and  71  deg.  20  min.  and  73  d^.  15  min.  west  longi- 
tade.   Its  area,  4674  square  miles,  or  2,991,360  acres. 

Thepopolation,in  1790,  was  237,946;  m  1800,251,002;  in  1810, 261,942  ;  in  1820, 
276,248;  in  1830,  297,711;  in  1840,  300,015.  Of  these  148,300  were  white  males, 
153,556  wlute  females,  3881  free  coloured  males,  4214  free  coloured  females.  Employed 
in  agTKultore,  56,955  ;  in  commerce,  2743 ;  manufactures  and  trades,  27,932 ;  navi- 
^ting  the  ocean,  2700;  navigating  the  rivers,  &c.,  431  ;  learned  professions  and  en - 

The  state  is  divided  into  aght  counties,  viz: — Fairfield,  population  49,917,  capitals 
Faiifield  and  Danbury  ;  Hartford,  population  55,629,  capital  Hartford ;  Litchfield,  popu- 
I^aon  40,448,  c^taf  litchfield ;  Middlesex,  population  24,879,  capital  AGddletown ;  New 
Havoi,  ptmulation  48,582,  capital  New  Haven  ;  New  London,  population  44,463,  ca^ntals 
New  Landoii  and  Ncvirich ;  Tdhnd,  peculation  17,980,  capital  Tolland ;  Windham,  po- 
pnhtioa  28,08(^  oi^tal  Brooklyn.   These  are  sub^rided  into  144  citieB  and  townshipi 
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Connecticut  is  cliieflj  an  undulated  and  hilly,  but  not  a  mountainous,  cotmtiy.  In  the 
north-west  parts  of  the  state  only  are  the  hills  called  mountains.  The  e<ul  is  generally 
good,  bat  more  adapted  to  gradng  than  to  agriculture.  The  aUuvial  or  intenral  land  on 
we  Connecticut  rirer  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  easily  tilled.  The  arable  lands  aie  care- 
fully tilled,  and  yield  Indian  com,  rye,  some  wheat,  oats,  bariey,  buckwheat,  flax,  some 
hemp,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  tobacco,  &c.  The  state  abounds  with 
orchards,  apples  especially,  and  some  other  fruits.  Horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  butter, 
and  cheese,  are  produced  extensively. 

Ziive  Stock  and  Agricultural  Produce. — In  1840  there  were  in  the  state  34,650  horses 
ard  mules,  283,650  neat  cattle,  403,462  sheep,  131,961  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  amount  of 
176,629  dollars.  There  were  produced  87,009  bushels  of  wheat,  33,759  bushels  of 
barley,  1,453,262  bushels  of  oats,  787,424  bushels  of  rve,  303,043  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
1,500,441  bushels  of  Indian  com,  889,870  lbs.  of  wool,  3,41^238  bushels  of  potatoes, 
426s704  tons  of  hay,  83,764  lbs.  of  hemp  and  flax,  471,657  lbs.  of  tobacco,  17,538  lbs. 
of  sUk  cocoons,  51,764  \bs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  1,376,534 
dollars,  and  of  the  orchard  to  296,232  dollars ;  value  of  lumber,  147,841  dollars;  and 
2666  gallons  of  wine  were  made. —  Official  Hetunu. 

The  sea  coast  of  this  state  is  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  harbours.  Long  Island, 
which  extends  before  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  famlitates  the  coasting  trade,  shel- 
tering the  vessels  sailing  along  its  sound  from  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic.  The  pnncipal 
trade  is  that  -mth  the  West  Indies  and  the  whale  fishery.  The  exports  of  this  state 
consist  of  beef,  pork,  horses,  catUe,  mules,  butter,  cheese,  luuian  com,  rye,  flax  seed,  fish, 
candles,  and  soap. 

Iron  ore  of  an  excellent  quality  is  mined  in  the  counties  of  Salisbury  and  Kent ;  the 
iron  made  from  the  ore  of  the  former  is  used,  on  account  of  its  quality,  for  making  anchors. 
Good  marble  is  found  in  Milford  and  the  vicinity.  Freestone,  quarried  in  Chatham  and 
Haddara,  is  extensively  used  for  basements,  lintels,  &c. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut^  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  about  eight  feet 
of  water  nhy  milca  to  Hartford,  from  the  sound  between  Saybrook  and  Lyme ;  the  Housa- 
tonic,  navigable  for  twelve  miles  for  small  vessels ;  the  Thames,  navigable  fourteen  miles  up 
to  Norwich^  and  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  at  New  London. 

Trade.— The  value  of  exports  from  tins  state,  in  1840,  amounted  in  raloe  to  518,210 
dollars,  and  that  of  the  imports  to  227,072  dollars.  There  were  ten  commercial  and  thirteen 
comnussion  houses  engaged  in  £i(H*^gn  trade,  with  a  capital  of  565,000  dollars ;  1630  rs- 
tiul  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  6,687,636  dollus ;  582  persons  in  the 
lumber  trade  employed  a  capital  of  438,425  dollars ;  293  persons  engaged  in  transporta- 
tion, with  seventy-six  other  persons  as  butchers,  packers,  &a,  employing  a  capital  of 
162,065  dollars;  2215  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  witii  a  o^itaf  of  1,301,640 
dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Manufactures. — There  were,  in  1840,  home-made  or  family  goods  produced  to  the 
value  of  226, 1 62  dollars  ;  119  woollen  manufactories,  employing  2356  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  2,494,313  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,931,335  dollars  ; 
1 16  cotton  factories,  with  181,319  spindles,  employing  5153  persons,  produdng  articles  to 
the  value  of  2,7 1 5,964  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  3, 1 52,000  dollars ;  twenty-dght 
furnaces,  producing  96,405  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  forty-four  forges  and  rolling  mlUs,  {hto* 
duciug  3632  tons  of  bi^  iron,  the  whole  employing  895  persons,  and  a  ca{ntal  of  577,300 
dollars ;  thirty-six  paper  manufactories,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  596,500  dollar^ 
and  other  paper  manufactures  produced  64,000  dollars,  the  whole  employing  454  persons, 
with  a  coital  of  653,800  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  mannfaotured  to  the  value  of  649,580 
dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  236,730  dollars,  the  whole  employing  1814 
persons,  and  employing  a  capital  of  350,823  dollars  ;  197  tanneries  employed  1359  per- 
sons, with  a  capital  of  494,477  dollars  ;  408  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c., 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  2,017,931  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  829,267 
dollars  ;  two  glass  houses,  with  sixty-four  persons,  value  of  fabrics  produced,  32,000  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  32,000  dollars  ;  fourteen  potteries,  employing  forty-fom:  persons,  produced 
40,850  dollars,  witii  a  capital  of  31,880  doUaxs;  dight  powder  mills,  employing  twenty- 
six  penons,  produced  662,500  pounds  of  powder,  with  a  capital  of  77,000  ddSn ;  885 
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peraona  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  3 19,680  dollars ;  1 109  persons  produced  hard- 
ware and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  1,1 14,723  dollars  ;  fifty-five  persons  manufactured  granite, 
marbl^  &c,  to  the  value  of  50,866  dollars  ;  bricks  and  lime  were  produced  to  the  value  of 
151,446  dollars  ;  soap,  and  tallow  and  wax  candles  employed  a  capital  of  46,000  dollars  ; 
1289  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  929,301  dollars,  wiUi  a 
capw  of  513,41 1  dollars ;  seven  flouring  nulls  produced  15,S00  barrels  of  flour,  and  with 
gnst  nulls,  saw  nulls,  and  other  nulls,  employed  895  persona,  and  manufactured  articles  to 
ue  value  of  543,5(^  doOar^  and  employed  a  capital  of  727,440  dollars ;  seventy  dis- 
ttUeriee  employed  forty-two  persons,  and  produced  215,892  gallons  of  iqjirits,  with  a 
eapital  of  50,380  dollars ;  ships  were  built  to  the  valoe  of  428,900  dollars ;  sixteen  rope- 
wtlka  employed  107  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  160,775  dollars,  with  a 
cantel  of  85,700  dollars;  786  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  th^ value  of  253,675 
dulars,  vith  a  cz^tal  of  342,770  dollars  ;  ninety-fire  brick  and  517  wooden  houses  were 
oected  by  1599  men,  value  1,086,295  dollars  ;  there  were  thirty-six  printing  offices,  and 
seveateen  binderies,  two  d^ly,  tweoty-seven  weekly,  and  four  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
and  eleven  periodicals,  the  whole  employing  368  persons,  and  a  capital  of  217,075  dollars. 
Tbe  wIm^  value  of  capital  employed  is  maao&ctures  was  13,669,139  ddlara. — Official 
Returns. 

Edneation. — Yale  college,  at  New  Haven,  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  kind 
m  die  Umted  States.  It  was  jEbunded  in  1701,  and  rmmved  from  Saybrook  to  New 
^bren,  in  1717.  Washington  college,  at  Hart^rd,  under  the  direction  of  the  Episeo- 
palianaj  was  fimnded  in  1826.  The  Wesleyau  university,  a!b  Middletown,  is  under  the 
direction  oi  the  Methodists.  The  Allium  tat  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  is  the 
oldest  and  most  useful  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  with  about  130 
•tndents.  In  1840  there  were  in  those  colleges,  700  students ;  there  were  127  academies 
and  grammar  schools,  with  4865  students;  1619  common  and  primary  schools,  with 
65,739  at^olars ;  and  526  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  uur  write, 
the  least  number  of  any  state  in  the  union.  Connecticut  has  a  larger  school  fund,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  than  any  other  state,  amounting  to  about  2,000,000  dollars. 
Xt  is  invested  in  bonds,  contracts,  bank  stock,  &c.,  and  yields  about  118,000  dollars  per 
annom.  This  g^wiiig  fund  originated  chiefly  from  uie  sale  of  tlie  Western  Reserve 
lead,  which  constituted  a  taige  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  tho  state  of  Ohio,  included 
Sn  its  original  charter,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the  United  States,  by  way  of  compromise,  1840. 
The  revenue  of  Uie  school  fund,  according  to  Governor  Ellsworth's  speech,  was  appro- 
prialed  to  the  in$(ruolion  ^82,676  eAUdren.  In  1842,  this  number  iocreased  to  84,233. 
—C^fftdal  Bettm,  V.  S.  Gaz. 

The  prindpal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregationalist^  the  Baptists,  the 
I^Mseopttnans,  and  the  Methodists.  In  1836  the  Congrcgationalists  had  232  ohnrcfaes, 
S71  ministraa,  and  29,579  communicants  ;  tho  Baptists,  ninety-two  churches,  ninety 
Buniatera,  and  10^039  communicajits  ;  the  Episcopalians,  one  bishop,  and  sixly-three 
ministers;  the  Methodists,  seventy-three  ministers.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  few 
Roman  Cf^hoHca,  Unitarians,  and  Unlvcrsalists. 

There  is  a  state  prison  at  WethersBeld,  erected  in  1826. 

Public  Works. — The  principal  internal  works  are  the  Farmington  canal,  extending 
from  New  Haven,  fifty-six  miles,  to  the  north  lino  of  the  state,  whence  it  is  continued  to 
Northampton,  Massachusetts ;  at  Enfield  a  cannl  extends  around  the  falls  in  the  Connecticut 
river  (tf  five  miles  and  a  half,  which,  without  her  improvements  above,  is  designed  to  render  the 
rirer  navigable  for  boats  and  steamboats  to  the  White  river,  in  Vermont ;  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  railroad,  fifly-eight  miles  and  a  lialf,  extends  from  Norwich  north  through  the  state ; 
the  New  Haven  and  Harm>rd  railrood,  thirty-six  miles,  connects  those  two  places,  and  is  to 
be  extended  to  the  Western  Massachusetts  railroad  at  Springfield  j  tiie  Housatonic  railroad 
commences  at  Bridgeport,  and  extends  to  North  Canaan,  at  the  nortJi  line  of  the  state, 
seroitr-tlnee  mile^  and  is  continued  to  meet  tite  Western  nulroad  of  Massachusetts,  at 
West  Stoefcbridge. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 
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FINANCES  FOB  1S42— 43. 

This  state  owes  no  debt,  and  has,  bedde  the  school  fimd,  a  permanent  poductirfl 
bank  stock  amounting  to  400,000  dollars. 

Watb  and  Means  for  1842-43,  from  Official  Betunu, 

dollars. 

Balance  in  Treasnry,  April  Ist,  1842    19,878.81 

Avails  of  State  tax  of  one  cent  on  the  dollar  of  the  Grand  list     .      ■    .  36,500.00 

Dividend  on  Bank  Stock  owned  by  the  State   26,798.00 

Avmk  of  Courts,  forfeited  Bonds,  &o.   3,980.22 

Pedlan^  licences,  auction  duties,  &c.   2,542.35 

Interest  on  School  Fund   118,75&37 

Fbincipal  Heads  of  Ezpenditoxes  fiom  March  31st,  1842,  to  April  Ist,  1843. 

dollars. 

Fay  of  Members,  and  contingent  expenses  of  General  Assembly  .       .       .  21,930.48 

Salaries  of  Executive  Officers   3,184.00 

Clerks,  and  contingent  eiq^nses  of  State  Offices,  about      ....  4,000.00 

Salaries  of  Judges,  and  Reporter  of  Supreme  and  County  Courts   .      .    .  8,350.00 

Judicial  expenses  31,336.35 

Salaiy  of  Directors  of  State  Frison   300.0O 

Support  of  State  Paupers   1,500.00 

Ditto  of  Pupils  at  Blind  Asylum,  Boston   495.35 

Ditto    ditto  at  American  Asylum,  Hartford   1,825.16 

Ditto  of  insane  Poor,  at  the  Retreat,  Hartford   330.81 

Fa^pients  to  Coimt^  Agricultural  Sixiieties   1,135.50 

Fhnting  Creological  Report   1,512.00 

Support  of  Common  Schools  (payable  out  of  School  Fund)        .       .      .  1 16>632.15 

Expenses  of  managing  School  Fund  (  ditto  )   2,121.22 

Balance  in  the  Tnwnjf  March  Sls^  1848    23,105.30 

Ditto  of  interest  on  School  Fund,  nndivided   28,900.00 

Ordinaiy  expenses  of  the  Gorommen^  exchtnTo  of  ^^tropriati<ms  to  Schocds  72,000.00 

Cannec^cut  Legislature.  —  The  number  of  the  members  of  the  present  House  of 
Representatives  of  this  state  is  207 — of  which  there  are,  fitrmers,  134  ;  mechanics,  18 ; 
merchants,  14  ;  manufacturers,  20  ;  ship-masters,  2  ;  teachers,  2 ;  lawyors,  10  ;  occu- 
pations uidmown,  3 ;  bank  cashier,  1 ;  phyndau^  3.    Total,  207. 
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10.410  84 
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•  The  Aor»  !•  &a  MwirHlaaa  teanage. 
r  TMd  tOHWSB  iB  183»»taMladiaB  molUd  < 


In  1843  the  roistered  tonnage  of  Connecticut  amounted  to  31,415.59  tons,  Ae  en- 
nUed  and  lioeoBed  tonnage  to  28,794.29  tons.    Total,  60,209.88-95tlu  tons. 

For  1843  the  trade  is  only  for  mne  numt^  eodhig  June  80,  the  coninerdal  year  end- 
ing by  recent  law,  tm  that  date. 


PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS  IN  CONNECTICUT, 

Nkwhaven,  is  very  pleasantly  atuated  around  park  of  a  bay,  which  enters  the  state 
horn  hong  Island  Soun^  in  41  deg.  18  min.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  56  min,  west 
kmgitudc.  The  pojHilation,  in  1810,  amounted  to  5772  inhabitants;  in  1840,  to  12,960 
inhabitants.  This  <nty  extends  about  three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two  from  south  to 
north.  It  is  laid  out  with  J^eat  regolariW,  and  ctmnsts  of  two  parts,  the  old  town,  and 
the  neir  townihip.    The  m  town  was  liua  out  in  the  form  oS  a  square,  half  a  mile  <hi  a 
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side,  divided  into  nine  imaller  iquang,  each  fifty-two  rods  on  a  lide,  separated  by  streets 
four  rods  in  width.  The  squares  have  generally  been  divided  into  four  parts,  by  streets 
intersecdng  them.  The  central  square  was  reserved  for  public  purposes,  and  ib  divided 
into  two  parts  by  Temple-street.  The  eastern  half  of  this  square  is  unoccupied  by  buildinga^ 
bat  ornamented  by  lofiy  trees.  On  the  square  on  die  west  side  of  Temple-rtreet  are  thren 
defiant  churches  ;  two  Condregational,  of  brick,  and  one  Episcopal,  ofstone,  the  latter  of 
Gothic  architecture ;  and  a  finer  row  of  churches  are  nowhere  found  in  the  United  States. 
A  little  to  the  west  of  Temple-street,  on  the  western  half  of  the  square,  is  the  state  hons^  a 
large  and  splendid  edifice  of  Grecian  architectiu*e,  built  of  brick.  On  tlie  west  side  of  the 
square,  and  fronting  toward  the  east,  is  the  row  of  buildings  belon^ng  to  Tale  college,  of 
very  commanding  appearance,  with  handsome  trees  in  front.  The  whole  sqnare,  with  its 
fine  public  buildmgs,  and  its  lofty  and  graceful  elms,  presents  an  assemblage  of  beauty 
unsurpassed  by  any  public  ground  of  any  city  in  the  country.  The  houses  of  the  dty  are 
generally  built  of  wood,  and  neatly  painted,  and  surrounded  by  court  yards  and  gardens, 
ornamented  by  shrubbery  and  fruit  trees  [  but  many  of  the  houses  recratly  bu^  are  of 
brick,  and  constructed  generally  with  elegance  and  taste.  The  whole  city  h^  a  quiet  and 
rural  aspect,  scarcely  dsewhere  to  be  found  in  so  large  a  (dace.  The  new  townslup  is 
T^fularly  laid  out,  (md  finely  buil^  and  has  a  fine  public  ground  called  Woost^-squar^ 
omtuning  fire  acres.  At  the  north-east  comer  of  tne  cAd  town  is  the  public  cemetery, 
containing  over  seventeen  acres,  intersected  by  avenues  and  alleys  at  tight  angles  with  muh 
oilier,  and  divided  into  family  lots,  thuty-two  feet  in  length,  and  dghteen  feet  broad.  AU 
the  avenues  and  alleys  are  bordered  by  railings  painted  white,  with  the  names  of  Uie 
ovmers  of  the  lots  inscribed  on  them.  The  cemetery  contains  many  elegant  monuments, 
and  is  beautifiilly  ornamented  by  shrubbery,  and  deservedly  attracts  much  pubUc 
attention. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  harbour  is  shallow,  and  gradually  filling  up  with  mud.  It  has  about  seven  feet 
depth  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  tide,  and  the  common  tides  rise  to  six  feet,  and  the  spring 
tides  about  seven  or  ei^ht  feet.  Long  wharf,  the  longest  in  t^e  United  States,  is  3943 
feet  in  length.  There  is  less  depth  of  water  at  its  termination  now,  than  there  was  in 
1765,  when  it  was  only  twenty  rods  long.  There  is  another  wharf,  which  has  a  basin,  in 
which,  by  means  of  flood-gates,  the  water  is  always  kept  at  the  elevation  <^  high  tide.  The 
fore^  and  coasting  trades  are  considerable.  The  soutnem  setting  bunuess,  connected  with 
the  China  trade,  formerly  brought  comdderable  wealth  into  the  city.  At  present  its  for^gn 
trade  is  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  m  1840,  was  1 1,300  tons. 
A  line  of  steamboats  and  several  lines  of  suling  packets  ply  between  this  dty  and  New  York. 
The  Famungton  canal  connects  tins  place  with  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  Connec- 
ticut river  near  it ;  and  a  nulioad  cmmects  it  with  Hartford.  There  are  also  a  custom 
house,  a  museum,  four  banks,  and  a  savings'  institution,  various  benevolent  societies,  the 
Young  Men's  Institute,  and  an  institution  for  popular  lectures,  with  one  of  the  best  libraries 
in  the  union.  Yale  college  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  useful  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  founded  in  1701,  originally  at  Killlngworth.  It  was  removed  to  Saybrook 
in  1707,  and  to  Newhaven  in  1717.  It  nas  more  students,  and  has  educated  more  men 
than  any  other  college  in  the  country.  In  1841,  the  officers  were  thirty  in  number.  Of 
these,  besides  the  president,  seventeen  were  professors,  and  the  remainder  were  tutors  w 
subordinate  officers  ;  fifteen  are  connected  with  the  college  proper.  The  whole  number  of 
students  of  all  descr^tions  was  550.  Of  these  410  were  under-graduates ;  fifty-nine  theo- 
Iwical  students  ;  t)urty-one  law ;  forty-seven  medical ;  and  three  readent  graduates.  Hw 
wnole  number  of  graduates  is  over  5000,  of  whom  nearly  1400  were  ministers.  The 
numbw  of  volumes  m  the  various  libraries  is  33,000,  among  wludi  are  many  <dd  and  rare, 
as  well  as  many  qdendid  modem  works. — Officu^  Setunu,  U,  S.  Gaz, 

Haettobd  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  fifty  miles  from  its  month, 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  tar  aioofB  and  small  sea-going  vessels,  in  41  deg.  45  min. 
north  latitude,  and  70  oag.  50  min.  west  longitoda.  It  is  thirty-four  miles  n<H4;h-north- 
east  from  Newhaven,  and  123  north-east  from  New  York.  The  population,  in  1810,  was 
3955;  in  1820,  4726  ;  in  1830,  7076;  in  1840.  9468,  and,  including  the  lower  city, 
12,793.  Engaged  in  commerce,  575  ;  in  mauofiaotures  and  .trades,  1081  ;  learned  pro- 
fessions, l\2,-~ Official  Returnt. 
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The  compact  part  of  the  city  is  mon  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  three-foorths  of  a  mile 
vide.    The  ntMuid  rises  graduaUy  frtnu  die  riTer.    The  sb^ets  are  not  laid  ont  vidi  nrach 
regolan^.    Main-street,  which  passes  through  the  place  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
about  mxty  rods  from  the  lirer,  u  broad,  and  well  built.    Hartford  is  well  situated  for  a 
commennal  coital.    Cramecticut  river,  which  has  been  made  navigable  for  boats,  220 
miles,  to  the  month  of  Wells  river,  in  Newbury,  Vermont,  opens  an  extensive  country  to 
the  north.    A  covered  bridge,  1000  feet  long,  and  which  cost  about  100,000  dollars,  con- 
neets  the  ^ty  with  East  Hartford,  which  has  2389  inhabitants.    A  line  of  steamboats  ply 
to  and  from  New  York  ;  and  a  railroad  extends  thirty-eight  miles  to  Newhaven.  There 
were,  in  1840,  three  foreign  commerdat  and  ten  commission  houses,  capital  383,000 
dollars  ;  245  retail  stores,  capital  1,9544250  dollars ;  sir  lumber  yards,  capital  76,000 
dtdlara ;  machinery  produced  6000  d(dlars ;  five  furnaces,  capital  54,000  dollars  ;  precious 
metals  produced  27,000  doUarsj  varions  metals  121,500  dollan  ;  silk,  capital  30,000 
doUazs  ;  one  tannery,  capital  500doUa»;  manufactures  of  leather,  capital  130,370  dollars  ; 
one  pottcsy,  capital  12,000  dollars ;  one  ropewaUc,  capital  6000  dollars ;  one  6ouring  mill, 
one  ^nst  inill*  two  saw  nulla,  cajntal  43,000  dollsn  ;  deren  printing-offices,  ax  \amAenes, 
one  daily,  ten  weekly,  and  three  semi-we^y  newspapers,  six  periodicals,  employed  191 
persons,   capital  43,775  dollars.   Total  capital  in  mannfitetures,  578,195  dollars. — 
Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Chz. 

AsHFOBD,  thirty-two  miles  east  from  Hartford.  In  1840,  population,  2651  ;  had  two 
woollen  factories.    Capital  in  manufactures,  84,400  dollars. 

BRmoEPOBT,  seventy-five  miles  south-south-west  of  Hartford,  stands  on  the  west  side 
of  an  arm  of  Long  Island  sound.  The  harbour  is  eighty  rods  wide  at  high  water,  but  not 
more  than  twelve  of  it  has  water  at  low  tide.  The  bar,  at  its  mouth,  has  thirteen  feet  at 
high  tide.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Falrweather  Island.  A  mile  and  a  half  abovo  its 
entrance,  the  harbour  is  crossed  by  a  toll  bridge,  1237  feet  long.  It  had,  in  1840,  two 
banks,  and  twenty  vessels  engaged  in  the  eonsting  trade,  and  five  in  the  fisheries.  Its 
maDn&ctnres,  particularly  of  carriages  and  saddles,  are  extensive.  The  Housatonic  rail- 
road connects  this  place  with  West  Stockhridge,  where  it  meets  the  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Attnay.  Dwly  steamboats  eonmninicate  with  New  York.  It  contuned,  in  1840, 
aev«itjr-ihree  stores ;  capita  323,500  doUars ;  nx  fhlling  mills,  one  woollen  fectory,  one 
cotton  factory,  3500  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  rope-walk,  two  g^st  mills, 
three  printing  offices,  two  weekly  papers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  436,800  dollars. 
Population,  ^10.— Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gax. 

Bkbur,  ten  miles  sonth-by-west  of  Hartford,  and  327  from  Washington.  The  soil  is 
fortile.  The  Huiford  and  Newhaven  nulroad  passes  through  it.  It  ha^  in  1840,  twelve 
■tores,  capital  79,100  dollars ;  one  fulling  mil^  two  cotton  fisctories,  1000  spindles,  one 
tannery,  four  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Ca|dtal  in  mamifeotiireB,  330,060  dollars. 
Population,  3411. — Official  Returns. 

Bbistol,  seventeen  miles  sout^-west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2109;  foor 
foiling  BerUn  mills,  one  woollen  &otoiy,  seven  clock  and  button  fabrics.  Caf^tal  in 
manufactures,  160,000  dollars. — OffieUu  Returns, 

Cahaaji,  forty-two  miles  north-west  of  Hartford.  Iron  has  been  extennvely  mano- 
foctored  and  wrought  here ;  but  the  ore  is  brought  from  the  west  part  of  Salisbury,  on  the 
bord^  of  die  state  of  New  Toric.  It  bad,  in  184(^  Mght  foroaees,  ten  stores  ;  c^tal, 
21,400  doUaxa ;  diree  fulling  mills,  two  wodlen  footories,  three  tanneries,  tixree  grist  miUs, 
tea  saw  mills.  CafAtal  in  mann&ctnres^  61,925  dcdlars.  Population,  2166. — Official 
Betmnu. 

Camaah  (Nxw),  seventy-four  miles  west  of  Hartford.  Pi^nilation,  in  1842,  2217. 
Capital,  in  various  minor  manufactures,  81,700  doUars. 

Chatham,  nxteen  miles  south  ot  Hartford.  In  1840,  cafBtal  in  manufactures, 
96,600  dollars.    Population,  3413. 

CoLCHESTEB,  twenty -four  miles  sonth-fouth-east  of  Hartford.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
1800  dollars.    Population,  2101. 

CoTEirrBT,  seventeen  miles  east  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  fi>nr  stores,  capital  9100 
doUan ;  three  fbllii^  mills,  two  woollen  faotfmes,  two  cotton  &ctorieih  830  a^idles,  two 
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tenneries,  6ne  paper  factoiy,  three  grist  mills,  six  saw  milb.  C^tal  In  mamifiwtures, 
196,137  dollars.   Population,  2018. 

Dakbubt,  sixty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  Uiirteen  stores, 
capital  34,400  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  five  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  printing  office, 
one  weekly  newspaper.    Capital  in  manu&ctures,  192,200  dollars.    Population,  4504. 

Derbv,  forty-four  miles  south-weet  of  Haitford.    It  had,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores, 
capital  32,800  dollars  ;  one  lamber  yard,  o^ital  8000  dollars ;  rix  fulling  mills,  two  wooUen 
factories,  three  cotton  factories,  2378  spindles,  three  tanneries,  four  distilleries,  one 
factoiy,  two  paper  factories,  one  flouring  null,  one  grist  mill,  seven  saw  mills.    Capital  m 
mannnctures,  260,700  dollars,  prindpaUy  in  metals.    Population,  2851. 

Enpebld,  eighteen  miles  Dcvth'by-easfe  of  Hartford.    There  is  a  Shaker's  settlement 
■n  this  township,  who  have  1000  acres  of  land  under  high  ctdtiTation.    It  had,  in  1840, 
stores,  capital  15,000  dollan  ;  one  wodlen  factory,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries, 
two  grist  molls,  fin  saw  mills.   Ca^Mtal  in  mann&ctnre^  260,200  ddlara.  Population, 
2648. 

Fabhdxotoh,  nine  miles  west-hyemith  of  ^rtford.  The  Famiington  canal,  ex- 
tending from  NewhaTen  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  passes  through  it.  There  art,  in 
the  township,  ei^ht  stores,  capital  37,000  dollais ;  one  paper  factory,  three  grist  mills,  six 
saw  mills.    Capital  in  manumctures,  39,500  dollars.    Population,  2041. 

Faikfield,  fifW-mj^t  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  Black  Rock  harbour,  distant 
one  mik  and  a  half;  next  to  New  London,  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  sound,  having 
nineteen  feet  water.    There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Fairweather  Island. 

Glastonbdbt,  six  miles  south  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  population,  3077  ;  had  three 
falling  mills,  four  woollen  &ctorie^  two  cotton  factories,  5360  sjnndlea.  Capital  in 
maniuutnres,  21^400  dollars. 

Gbahbt,  nxteen  miles  north-nordi-west  of  Hartford.  In  this  township  are  the  Sims- 
bury  copper  mines,  formorly  wrou^t,  but  afterwards  occnined  as  the  Connecticut  state 
prison.  The  pit,  or  cavern,  fiflnr  leet  de^  was  the  place  ot  nocturnal  confinement ;  but 
this  miserdUe  nde  has  been  ex^angsd  for  a  fine  state  prison  at  Wethersfield.  It  had,  in 
1840,  ax  stores,  ea{ntal  34,500  dolura ;  two  fulUng  nulls,  one  woollen  fiietory,  three  tan- 
neries, eighteen  distilleries,  three  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills.  Cajutal  in  manufiwtnres, 
85,200  dollars.    Population,  26 1 1 . 

Gkexnwich,  eighfy-two  miles  south-west  of  Hartford  ;  incorporated  by  the  Dutch  in 
1665,  and  claimed  by  New  York.  It  had,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores,  capital  34,400  dol- 
lars ;  one  forg^  three  ^rist  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  9800  dollars.  Population,  3921. 

Gbiswold,  fifty  miles  east-south-east  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  capi- 
tal, 11,000  dollars ;  seven  cotton  foctories,  9667  spindles ;  two  tanneries,  three  grist  miUi^ 
four  saw  mills.   Capital  in  roanufimtures,  297,450  dollars.    P<^ulation,  2165. 

Gboton,  situated  on  the  east  dde  of  the  Thames  river,  at  its  moutii,  opposite  to  New 
London.  It  has  a  good  harbour  on  the  Mystic  river,  and  some  whaling  and  other  vessels 
are  owned  here.  Fort  Giiswold,  erne  of  the  fortifications  for  the  drfenoe  of  the  harbour  oi 
New  London,  is  on  Groton  H^ghts.  It  had,  in  1840^  fonrteoi  stores,  caiatal  22,300  dol- 
lan ;  fiaur  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  O^^tal  in  maaa&otmei^  13,710  cUlan.  P<^nil»- 
tion,  2963. 

Haddan,  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  popnUtion,  2599.  Capital 
in  various  manufoctures,  71,700  dollars. 

East  Haddan,  thirty  miles  south-south-east  of  Hartford.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
rocky  ;  soil,  fertile.  It  contained,  in  1840,  three  stores,  one  saw  mill,  one  cotton  foctory, 
and  about  twen^  dwellings.  There  were  in  the  townshi{^  in  1840;  twelra  stores,  capital 
46,000  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  a^ital  12,000  dollars ;  three  fulling  mills,  seven  cotton 
&otories,  6546  spindles.    Population,  2620. 

Lebanon,  thirty-one  miles  east-south-east  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  three  stores, 
captal,  6700  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  four  grirt 
nulls,  seven  saw  mills.    Coital  in  manufactures,  2000  dollars.  Populati<Hi,  2194. 

LiTCHrncLD,  thirty-two  miles  west  of  Hartford.  There  wer^  in  1840,  in  the  township 
twcntynme itore^  ca^tal  67,000  ddlan:  aeren fulling  milli,  five  woollen  fiwtoriea,  nx 
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tanneries,  one  forge,  one  paper  factoiy,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  six 
exist  mills,  four  saw  miUs^  one  oil  mill.    Camtal  in  manu&ctures,  57,550  dollars.  Popa- 

KnxtsOBT,  forty-Beren  miles  east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3685 ;  one 
voollea  factory,  nxteen  cotton  fiuitories,  21,998  spindles,  moved  by  water  power.  Capital 
iamannfactores,  404,950  dollars. 

Mahsfieu),  twenty-four  miles  east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2276  ;  silk 
grown,  and  made  into  sewing  silk;  one  woollen  £ftctoiy,  one  cotton  &ctoiy,  1000  spindles. 
Captal  in  manufactui^  66,133  dollars. 

MinDUETOWN  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  rirer,  thirty- 
ibor  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  41  deg.  33  min.  8  sec.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  39  min, 
west  lonji^tude,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Hartford,  twenty-four  miles  north-east  of  New 
Haren,  thirty-five  miles  north-west  of  New  London,  326  miles  from  Washington.  Popu- 
la^n,  in  1820,  2618;  including  the  township,  6479;  in  1830,  2965;  including  the  town- 
diip,  6892;  in  1840,  3511;  including  the  township,  7010.  The  ground  rises  gradually 
frcnn  the  river,  and  the  principal  streets  run  parallel  with  it,  and  are  crossed  by  others  run- 
ning at  ri^t  angles  vnih  t^m.  The  cit^  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  in  the  back 
parts  are  many  denied  and  fine  sitnations,  with  a  commanding  view  of  the  river  and 
siuTuuuding  country.  It  is  at  Uie  head  of  ship  navigation,  and  any  vessels  which  can  cross 
the  bar  at  the  month  of  the  river,  can  come  up  to  its  wharfs,  which  have  ten  feet  of  water. 
It  has  a  daily  communication  with  Hartford  and  the  city  of  New  York  by  steamboats.  A 
ferry  boat  connects  the  city  with  Chatham.  Middletown  has  considerable  commerce  and 
manu&ctares.  There  were,  in  1840,  thirty-seven  stores,  capital  269,500  dollars;  three 
lumber  yards,  capital  40,000  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton  fac- 
toiy, 11,000  spindles;  one  dyeing  and  printing  establishment,  two  tanneries,  one  powder 
miU,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one  rope-walk,  four  printing  offices,  one  bindeiy,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufiu:tare8,  379,600  dollars.  Tonnage 
itf  the  port,  14,230  tons.— {/.  S.  Gaz.  Official  Returns. 

MiLFORD,  forty-five  miles  south-south-west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the 
township  eleven  stores,  capital  16,500  dollars ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  2000  dollars;  one 
faumeiy,  foor  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manu&ctures,  33(^050  dollars.  Po- 
paladoo,  2455. 

Net  Mtlford,  fift^-one  miles  west  of  Hu'tford.  Population,  in  1840,  3974 ;  one 
cotton  fectory,  1500spmdles.    Capital  in  manufactures,  37,900  dollars. 

Mtbtic  Bbidoe,  fifty-six  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  Situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mystic  river,  in  a  village  called  Forteraville,  which  is  connected  with  Mystic  village  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Uie  river,  by  a  toll-bridge.  The  united  villages  are  on  the  Mystic 
rirer,  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  contain  ten  stores,  about  150  dwellings,  and  a  mari- 
ner's church,  in  Portersville,  free  to  all  denominations.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  400  tons  to  the  bridge.  A  number  of  whale  ships  and  coasting  vessels  are  owned  here. 
Several  vessels  are  employed  along  the  coast  as  wreckers,  and  cruise  as  fiu  as  the  West 
Indiea.  About  300  men  and  boys,  in  both  villages,  are  employed  in  navigation.  Ship 
building  is  carried  on  at  the  head  of  Mystic  river. 

New  Lozn>ON,  is  a  port  of  entry,  situated  on  the  Thames,  three  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  Lonf^  Island  B0un(^  and  is  in  41  deg.  24  nun.  north  latitude^  and  72  deg.  30  min. 
west  longitude  firom  Greenwich.  It  is  fiarty-fbnr  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1810,  was  3238 ;  in  1820,  3330;  in  1830,  4356;  in  1840,  5519.  It  is  not  in 
general  very  well  built,  but  there  are  some  faonses  recently  erected,  which  are  neat  and  ele- 
gwnt.  There  are  three  banks  and  two  insurance  offices.  A  daily  line  of  steamboats  com- 
mon testes  with  New  Yori£  and  Norwich,  and  connects  New  London  with  the  railroad  to 
Worcester.  There  are  also  several  lines  of  packets.  The  harbour  is  the  best  in  Connec- 
ticot,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  is  spacious 
and  safe.  It  is  defended  by  two  forts.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  a  projecting  point  of  land 
idiieli  divides  the  harbour  from  Long  Island  sound,  mree  miles  below  the  city.  The  har- 
bour is  rarely  obstructed  by  ice.  New  London  has  not  an  extensive  back  country,  the 
trade  of  whiiui  natoially  flows  to  it;  but  it  serves  in  some  measure  as  a  port  to  the  Connec- 
ticBt  fiver,  which  is  not  generally  navigable  to  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  mn-  at  all  for  a 
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portion  of  dw  vinter.  The  foragn  trade  of  New  London  h  duefly  irith  West  Iii£ei^ 
and  iti  coasting  trade  irith  the  soatbmi  states.  The  fisheries  and  ^artknlarijr  the  whala 
fishery,  hare  eztensiTely  engaged  the  attention,  and  emjdoyed  the  capital  and  enterprise  of 
iU  inhalntants.  About  1,000,000  dollais  axe  devoted  to  the  {woeecotion  of  this  fishery. 
The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  44,822  tons.  There  wore,  in  1840,  forty  retul 
stores,  capital  220,000  dollars;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  30,000  dollars;  ca{Htal  emplo|yed 
in  the  fisheries,  830,000  dollars;  machinery  produced,  20,000  dollars;  hardware  aiMl  cut- 
lery, 61,000  dollars;  one  tannerr,  capital  3000  dollars;  three  rope-valks,  capital  10,000 
doUars ;  one  printing-office,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  paper.  Total  cajntal  in  mannfacturea, 
91,300  dollars.— Ojicia/  Beturm,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Norwich,  ntuated  at  the  head  of  the  l^de  narigation  on  the  Thames  river,  in  41  de^. 
33  min.  north  latitude,  and  72  d^.  7  roin.  west  longitude,  thirteen  miles  north  of  New 
LcHkdon,  thirty-nine  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  Pt^ulation,  in  1830,  city,  3144;  total 
ut  township,  5179;  in  1840,  dty,  4200;  and  includii^  the  townsUp,  7239.  It  consists  of 
three  parts— Chelsea  Landing,  or  Nwwidb  City,  the  Town,  and  mstville,  fonneriy  called 
Bemi  Hill.  Norwich  City,  or  the  Landing,  is  situated  on  the  point  of  luid  betvraen  the 
Shetucket  and  Yantio  rivers,  whidi  here  unite  to  form  the  Thames.  The  site  is  risgvhulT 
romantic,  on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  which  causes  the  streets  to  rise  above  eaca 
other  like  terraces,  uid  the  houses  in  the  rear  to  overiook  those  in  front.  la  the  boi^ 
west  part  of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Hartford,  is  Westrille,  which  contains  a  namber  of 
peasant  dwdlings  and  several  manufacturing  establishments.  A  cove  sets  up  about  a  mile 
m>in  the  Thames,  over  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bridge.  At  the  bead  of  this  eove  the  Yan- 
tic  river  enters  it  by  a  singularly  romantic  cataract,  affiwding  a  fine  site  for  mills  and  mwo- 
fiftctories.  A  mile  east  of  the  landing,  on  the  ^ebicket,  is  Greenville,  a  floonshing  manu- 
facturing village.  Steamboats  ply  between  Norwich  a«d  New  York,  vad  a  railroad  connceta 
it  with  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  thence  with  Bostwi.  There  wen  in  Norwich,  in 
1840^  ninety-seven  stores,  with  a  ci^ital  of  337,000  dollars;  five  lumber  vards,  with  a  car 
pital  of  32,000  dollars;  hardware  produced  to  the  amount  <^  60,000  doUanj  one  {aUiag 
mill,  one  woollen  fiutoiy,  capital  85,000  doUan;  one  cottim  &ctor^,  4000  spndles,  omh- 
tal  100,000  doUars ;  oao  tanne^,  one  pottery,  two  grist  milh^  one  oil  nUl,  two  r^e-«a&% 
two  pi^ier  factories,  three  printmg  offices,  two  hmdenat,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Ca- 
pital in  manufiftctures,  408,700  dollars.  Three  academies,  8even^-<me  studoit^  thirteot 
school^  908  schdars.  In  ^  townshi[S  without  tJie  dty  Umits,  are  fourteen  stores,  capital 
36,000  dollars;  six  fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  fitctoty,  iriUi  4626 
^indies ;  one  tannery,  one  potteiy,  elevm  gnat  mills,  two  paper  factories.  Cspttal  in 
manufactures,  453,500  dollars. —  O^^cial  Retumt^  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Newton,  raxty-two  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  Ft^ulation,  in  1840,  3184  ;  it  had 
three  woollen  foctories,  (me  cotton  foetory,  300  ^indies.  Captal  ui  mamfiwtore^  70^100 
dollars, 

NoBTH  SroMUfCiTON,  6fly-three  miles  north-east  of  Hartford.  Pi^nilation,  in  IB40, 
2269.    Capital  in  manufoctmes,  13,710  dollars. 

Plaibi-ield,  forty-five  miles  east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2383  ;  it  had 
two  woollen  foctories,  seven  cotton  ketones,  15,900  spindles ;  nine  oil  mills.  Ci^ital  in 
manufoetures,  364,000  ddhus. 

Fltmodth,  twenty-three  miles  west  of  Hartford,  celebrated  (or  its  mannfaeinre  of 
elodiB.  There  were,  in  I840y  m  the  township  seven  stores,  capital  32,000  doUars ;  mm 
folHng  min,  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton  ffu:tory,  2650  spindles,  two  furnaces,  one  tan- 
nery, two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.  Captal  in  manufEictares,  84,400  doUars.  Popula- 
tion, 2205. 

RiDOXFiBLD,  ragbty-one  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840^  twdve  stores, 
capital  26,000  doUus ;  one  lumber  yard,  cafntal  6000  doUars ;  one  furnace,  one  folHng 
mill,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  four  saw  milk.    Ca^ntalinmann&ctures,  93,100dollan. 

Population,  2474. 

Satbkook,  f<»ty-two  miles  sooth-south-east  of  Hartford.    Fapahtixm,  in  1841^  d4l7. 
Canital  in  manofactmes,  181,250  dfJhvs.    8h^  bdMing  and  the  dad  fiduay  an 
lied  on. 
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Statvokd. — ^PoduIaUod,  in  I84(^  24^.   Camtal  in  manu&ctures,  chiefly  voollen, 
82,200  dolW 

SAusBdT«  fif^-three  miles  west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  seven  stores,  capital 
29,500  dollars ;  three  furnaces,  ten  forges,  two  tanneries,  three  g^t  mills,  four  saw 
nulls.   Capital  in  manufactures,  38,950  dollars.    Population,  2561. 

SuBOH,  fortr-eight  miles  west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
rix  nfcam,  ea^tal  20,300  dollars ;  one  cotton  factory,  720  spindles  ;  one  furnace,  one 
£n«e^  two  tannmes^  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manu&ctures,  77,225 
6€&n,    Populatiom  2407. 

Stamfobd*  serentr-seTen  nules  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  seventeen 
■tores,  dental  32,750  dolhua ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  5500  dollars ;  one  furnace,  one 
ferg^  one  tanneiy,  one  printiDg  office,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
28,200  doOars.    Population,  3516. 

Stomikgton,  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  The  borough,  or  principal  village, 
is  on  a  rocky  point  of  land,  which  projects  half  a  mile  into  the  east  end  of  Long  IslMid 
sound,  and  has  a  good  harbour,  protected  by  a  breakwater,  constructed  by  the  United 
States,  at  an  expense  of  50,000  dollars.  It  contains  two  churches,  two  academies,  a  bank, 
150  dwellings,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable  navigation,  employed 
chiefly  in  the  whaling  and  sealing  business.  A  railroad  connects  this  place  with  Provi- 
dence^ which,  with  the  Long  Island  railroad,  not  yet  completed,  will  form  the  most  direct 
tonte  from  New  York  to  B^on.  There  were,  in  1840,  m  the  township  eighteen  stores^ 
capital  49,300  dollazs ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  11,500  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  four 
woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  four  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  86,025  dollars. 
Two  academies,  103  students,  fi£^n  schools,  807  schdars.    Populafaon,  3898. 

SnPFDELD,  seventeen  miles  north  of  Hartford.    PopukUon,  in  184(^  2669.  Capital 
in  mann&etores,  111,337  dollars. 

Thompsonviluk,  twenty  miles  north  of  Hartford.    Situated  on  the  Freshwater  river, 
at  its  entrance  into  the  Connecticut  river,  about  one  mile  north  of  Enfield  bridge.    It  has 
a  large  manufactory  of  carpets,  with  120  looms,  produdng  800  yards  daily.    Ilie  village  ** 
only  contains  800  inhabitants. 

Thoktson,  forty-three  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.    Population,  in  184(^  3535.  Ca- 
pital in  various  manufactures,  424,650  dollars. 

Wallihofokd,  twenty-four  miles  south-by-west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840, 
Sn  the  township  two  woollea  bctories,  one  tannery,  two  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital 
in  maoa&ctores,  43,050  dolUirs.    Popnlation,  2204. 

^Tatbbbuby,  fifty-two  miles  south-south-west  of  Hartford.  The  township  had,  in 
18Wf  seventeen  stores,  capital  88,370  dollars  ;  five  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories, 
diree  cotton  factories,  570  spindles;  two  turneries,  three  distilleries,  five  grist  mills,  uxteen 
nw  nuUs.    Capital  in  manufoctures,  718,309  dollars.    Population,  3668. 

Watebtobih  forty-six  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  four  stores, 
capital  4000  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  three  grist  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Coital  in  raaou&c- 
tores,  11,500  dollars     Population,  2329. 

WKSTKaFiKLD,  four  miles  south  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3844.    Capital  in 
mannfactares,  157,033  dollars. 

'Wixjx>iv.  seventy-four  miles  west  of  Hartford.    Population,  in  1840,  2053.  Capital  ia 
mannfactares,  9600  dollars. 

'WxsTON,  sxty-three  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town- 
ship eight  stores,  capital  12,000  dollars  ;  one  flouring  mill,  eight  grist  mills,  Airteen  saw 
mills.    CafMtal  in  manufactures,  17,050  dollars.    Population,  2651. 

WniDHAi^  thirty-one  miles  east  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
devao  stores,  capital  48,000  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  fitctories,  five  cotton 
factories^  1 1,950  ^indies  ;  one  tanneiy,  two  paper  factories,  three  grist  mills,  seven  saw 
BuOs;    Capitel  in  manu&ctures,  361,350  dollars.   Population,  3382. 

WnmsoB,  seven  miles  north  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  six 
stores,  capital  18,600  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  three  cotton  fiictories, 
570  sfnn&s;  one  tannery,  three  paper  Sctories,  five  grist  mill^i  two  saw  mills.  Capital 
ID  mannfactorea,  155,300  ddlan.   Population,  2283. 
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East  Windsob,  seven  miles  n<vth-ea3t  of  Hartford.  There  were^  in  184(^  in  the  town- 
ihip  thirteen  stores,  capital  26,800  dollars  ;  five  fulling  mills*  three  woollen  factories,  four 
disulleries,  one  paper  &ctory,  four  grist  null%  five  saw  mills.  C^tal  in  manufactures, 
129,300.    Population,  3600. 

Woodstock,  forty-three  miles  east-north-e&st  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in 
the  township  sixteen  stores,  capital  33,000  dollars;  two  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories^ 
three  cotton  factories,  3292  spindles.    Population,  S053.—OJicial  Betum$t  U.  S.  Gaz. 

VII.  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  State  of  New  Yoek  is  bounded  on  the  north  hy  Lake  Ontario,  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada  ;  on  the  east  hy  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut ; 
on  the  Eouth  by  the  Atlantic^  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Penn- 
sylvania, Lake  Erie,  and  Niagara  river.  It  lies  between  39  deg.  45  min.  and  45  deg.  north 
latitude,  and  between  73  deg.  and  79  deg.  55  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  about  316  miles 
long,  and  314  mUes  broad  ;  its  area  is  about  46,000  square  miles,  or  1 1,040,000  acres  ; 
being  more  than  one-third  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  population  in 
1790,  was  340,120  ;  in  1800,  586,050  ;  in  1810,  959,049  ;  in  1820,  1,372,812  ;  in  1830, 
1,913,508  i  in  1840,  2,428,921,  viz.:  853,929  white  males,  816,276  white  females  ;  6435 
free  colouied  males,  6428  free  coloured  females.  There  were  employed  in  mining,  1898  ; 
in  agriculture,  4od,9o4  ;  in  commerce,  28,468  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  173,193  ;  in 
navigating  the  ocean,  5511  ;  in  navigating  lakes  and  canals,  10,167  ;  in  learned  pro* 
fessions,  14,111.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  state  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1845, 
may  be  estimated  at,  or  nearly  3,000,000  inhabitants  ;  which,  considering  the  general 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  internal  navigation,  and  the  numerous  sources  of  employment  that 
are  capable  of  development,  is  not  one-fifth  the  number  of  persons  that  this  extennve  and 
productive  state  is  capable  of  adequately  maintaining. 

Si^- Divisions. — The  state  is  divided  into  fifty-eight  counties  ;  in  1840,  its  popu- 
lation and  capitals  were  as  follows  ;  viz. — Albany,  68,593,  C.  Albany  ;  Alleghanr, 
40,975,  C.  Angelica  ;  Broome,  22,338,  C.  Binghamtoti ;  Cattaraugus,  28,872,  C.  Elli- 
cottsville ;  Cayuga,  50,338,  C.  Auburn;  Chautauque,  47,975,  C-  Mayville;  Chemung, 
20,732,  C.  Elmira;  Chenango,  40,785,  C.  Norwich  ;  Clinton,  28,157,  C- Plattsbui^h ; 
Cortland,  24,607,  C.  CortUndville  ;  Delaware,  35,396,  C.  Delhi }  Erie,  62,465,  C.  Buf- 
falo; Essex,  23,634,  C.  Elizabethtown ;  Franklin,  1^518,  C.  Malone;  Fulton,  18,049, 
Johnstown  ;  Genesee,  59,587,  C.  Batavia  ;  Hamilton,  1907,  C.  Lake  Pleasant ;  Herkimer, 
37,477,  C.  Herkimer;  Jeffeison,  60,984,  C.  Watertown  ;  Lewis,  17,830,  C.  Martina- 
burg ;  Livingston,  35,140,  C.  Geneseo;  Madison,  40,008,  C.  Morrisville;  Monroe, 
64,902,  C.  Rochester  ;  Montgomery,  35,818,  C.  Canajoharie ;  Niagara,  31,132,  C.  Lock- 
port ;  Oneida,  85,310,  C.  Utica,  Rome,  Whitestown  ;  Onondaga,  67,911,  C.  Syracuse  ; 
Ontario,  43,501,  C.  Canandiagua  ;  Orleans,  25,127,  C.  Albion  ;  Oswego,  43,619,  C.  Os- 
wego, Pulaski ;  Otsego,  49,628,  C.  Cooperetown ;  Rensellaer,  60,295,  C.  Troy  ;  Sara- 
toga, 40,553,  C.  Ballston;  Schenectady,  17,387,  C.Schenectady;  Schoharie,  32,358,0. 
Schoharie ;  Seneca,  24,874,  C.  Ovid,  Waterloo ;  St.  Lawrence,  56,706,  C.  Canton ; 
Steuben,  46,138,  C.  Bath;  Tioga,  20,527,  C.  Owego  ;  Tompkins,  37,948,  C.  Ithaca  i 
Warren,  13,422,  C.  CaldweU  ;  Washington,  41,080,  C.  Salem,  Sandy  Hill;  Wayne^ 
42,057,  C.  Lyons  ;  Yatea,  20,444,  C.  Penn  Yan ;  Columbia,  43,252,  C.  Hudson  ; 
Dutchess,  52,398,  C.  Poughkeepsie ;  Greene,  30,446,  C.  Catskill;  Kings,  47,613,  C. 
Brooklyn;  New  York,  312,710,  C.  New  York ;  Orange,  50,739,  C.  Goshen,  Newhui^r; 
Putnam,  12,825,  C.  Earmel ;  Queens,  30,324,  C.  North  Hempstead  ;  Richmond,  10,965, 
C.  Richmond  ;  Roddand,  11,975,  C.  Clarkstown;  Suffolk,  32,469,  C.  Riverhead ;  Sul- 
livan, 15,629,  C.  Monticello ;  Ulster,  45,822,  C.  Kingston  ;  Westchester,  48,686,  C.  Bed- 
ford, Wliite  Plains.    The  counties  are  subdivided  into  807  townships. — Official  Returns. 

Surface  and  Conjiguration. — Two  ranges  of  highlands,  or  ramifications  of  the 
Alleghany  chain,  traverse  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Round  Top,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  is  3804  feet  high.  Several  other  summits  ap- 
proach to  moontunous  heists.    The  highest  Bommits  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  are 
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"Wlute&ee,  about  5000  feet>  and  Mount  Many,  5460  f«et  high.    The  country  in  the 
Mtem  put  of  the  state  is  generally  hilly  and  undulated,  near  uie  western  boundaries 
Pemwf Iwua  ;  the  land  in  tie  western  part  of  the  county  is  generally  flat 

Sm  and  JProdueU. — The  s<»l  in  the  eastern  and  south-eaatein  parts  is  generaUy 
dry,  and  in  some  parts  loamy.  This  section  is  eonudered  as  best  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
m  western  to  anuile  culture.  All  the  hilly  and  mountiun  districts  afford  excellent  pas- 
turage. The  soil  of  the  alluTions  along  the  rivers,  and  of  innumerable  valleys,  is  r^arkably 
fertile.  The  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Genesee  are  among  the  best  wheat-growing 
smls  in  the  world.  A  clayey  soil  prevails  round  parts  of  Lake  Champlain.  Marshes,  bogs, 
and  sandy  plains,  are  met  with  in  some  parts  west  of  Albany.  The  west  end  of  Long 
Island,  and  Dutchess  and  Westchester  counties,  are  extolled  for  good  culture  and  productive 
crops.  The  principal  are,  wheat,  Indian  com,  grass,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  and 
potatoes.  Beef  and  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  horses  and  cattle,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  flax  seed, 
peas,  beans,  and  lumber,  form  the  great  articles  of  export.  Orchards  abound.  The  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  peaches  are  delicious  and  abundant.  In  the  state  there  were,  iu  1840, 
474,543  horses  and  mules ;  1,911,244  neat  catUe;  5,118,777  sheep;  1,900,065  swine ;  poul- 
tiy  to  the  Talue  of  1,163,413  doUars.  There  were  produced  12,286,418  bushels  of  wheat ; 
2,520,060  bushels  of  barley  ;  20,675,847  bushels  of  oats ;  2,979,323  bushels  of  rre  ; 
2,287,885  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  10,972,286  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  9,845,295  pounds  c£ 
wool;  447,250  pounds  of  hops  ;  30,123,614  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  3,127,047  tons  of  ha^  ; 
1735  pounds  of  silk  cocoons  ;  10,043,109  pounds  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy 
amounted  in  value  to  10,496,021  dollars  ;  and  of  the  orchard,  to  1,701,935  dollars  ;  of 
lumber,  to  3,891,302  dollars.  There  were  produced  6799  gallons  of  wine  ;  and  of  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  7613  tons  ;  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  &c,  402  barrels. — Official  Retunu,  &c. 

In  the  extensive  level  country  west  of  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  more  mild  than  in 
the  same  latitude  in  the  east. 

River$. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hudson,  324  miles  long,  navigable  for  ordinary 
small-decked  sea-going  vessels,  156  miles  to  Troy  ;  the  Mohawk,  135  miles  long,  which 
j<nn8  the  Hudson  a  littie  above  Troy  ;  the  Genesee,  125  miles  long,  and  enters  Lake 
Ontario^  having  at  Rochester,  five  mites  from  its  mouth,  two  falls  of  ninety-ux  and 
seven^-five  feet,  furnishing  many  of  the  best  mill  seats  ;  the  Black  river,  which  rises  near 
the  soarces  of  ^  Hudson,  and  flows  120  miles,  into  Lake  Ontario  ;  the  Sanmac,  nx^- 
fire  miles  long,  enters  Lake  Champlain  ^  Plattsburgh ;  the  Oswegatchie,  flows  100  miles, 
faito  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  Oswego  proceeds  fxHrty  miles,  &om  Onra^  lake  into  Idke 
Ontario  ;  the  An  Sable  rises  in  the  Adirondack  mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  seventy- 
five  miles,  enters  Lake  Champlain.  The  St.  Lavrrence  forms  a  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  state.  The  head  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Alleghany,  and  the 
Delaware,  also  rise  in  New  York. 

J^^akes. — ^The  state  has  numerous  lakes  which  lie  wholly  within  it,  besides  Lake  Ontario 
on  the  north,  and  Lake  Chaiuplmn  on  the  east,  which  are  but  partly  within  it.  Besides 
these.  Lake  Geora^e,  in  the  north-east,  thirty-three  miles  long  and  two  miles  broad,  is  a 
beantifnl  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by  the  most  picturesque  scenery,  and  has  an  outlet 
into  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state  are  Oneida  lake,  twenty  miles 
long  and  three  miles  and  a  half  wide ;  Skeneateles  lake,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  one 
mile,  to  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  Owasco  lake,  eleven  miles  long,  and  one  to  two  miles 
broad  ;  Cayuga  lake,  thirty-eight  miles  long,  and  one  to  four  miles  broad;  Seneca  lake, 
tlnrty-five  miles  long,  and  two  to  four  miles  broad ;  Crooked  lake,  eigliteen  miles  long,  and 
one  to  one  mile  ana  a  half  broad ;  Canandaigna  lake,  fourteen  mues  long,  and  one  mile 
broad.  These  lalres  all  discham  their  waters  into  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  extreme  west 
part  of  the  state  is  Chautaoque  hke,  eighteen  miles  long,  and  one  to  three  miles  brood  ; 
situated  near  Lake  Erie,  but  discharging  its  waters  south,  into  the  Alleghany  river. 

Jsleatds. — Long  Island,  120  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and  about  ten  miles  is  its 
average  breadth.  Staten  Island,  south-west  of  the  harbour  of  New  York,  is  eighteen 
miles  long,  and  eight  miles  wide,  and  constitutes  the  county  of  Richmond.  Manhattan 
blaod,  on  which  the  aty  of  New  York  stands,  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  wide,  at  an  average  breadth.  Grand  Island,  in  magara  river,  is  twelve  miles 
lo^,  and  fiom  two  to  seven  uules  wideband  extends  to  wUhin  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  fiiUs. 
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Maf^ottn. — New  York^  tbe  first  commerdal  pUce  and  sei4Mirt  of  the  United  StatM, 
b  aoeeirible  dll  the  year.  Hie  Svdaon  it  navi^le  for  luve  ships,  about  130  miles 
to  Hudson.  On  the  bar,  at  Sandy  Hodc,  it  has  a  depth  of  from  twenty-one  to  twentf- 
seren  fiaet>  and  is  deepw  abore.  Sag  Harbour  mi  the  east,  and  Broddyn  on  the  west 
of  Long  bland,  are  good  harbours.  Saoketti  Harbour  has  a  good  natural,  and  Oswego 
a  Rood  artificial,  har^Mir,  on  LalnOntaiio.  Bo&lo,  Erie,  and  Dunldil,  are  hariwurs  on 
Lwe  Erie. 

Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  opposite  New  York,  Albany,  Rochester,  Troy,  Bo&lo, 
and  Utioa,  are  large  and  flourishing  ciUes.  Poughkeepsie,  Newburg,  Hudson,  Cattskill, 
and  Lansingbuigfa,  on  the  Hudson  ;  Schenectady,  on  the  Mohawk ;  Geneva,  Syracuse, 
Auburn,  Lockport,  and  Ithaca,  in  the  west,  and  Plattsburg  in  the  north,  are  laige  and 
flourishing  pUcea. 

Tra&  the  State. — In  the  year  1840,  there  were  469  eoraroercial  and  1044  cora- 
minon  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capitiU  of  49,583,001  dollars;  12,207 
retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  42,135,795  dollars;  9592  persona 
engaged  in  the  lumbar  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2,694,170  dollars  ;  7593  persons  enga^ 
in  internal  transportation,  and  804  butchers,  pacicers,  ftc,  the  wlwle  employing  a  capital 
of  2,833,916  dollars ;  the  Bsberies  employed  1228  persons,  and  a  capital  of  949,250 
doUan. 

MaMufeteturei. — The  manu&ctures  of  the  State  of  New  Tork  are  also  extennre. 
Home-made  or  &mily  goods  were  produced,  amouDling  in  value  to  4,636,547  dollars ; 
823  woollen  manu&ctories,  with  890  fuUii^  mills,  employing  4636  persons,  produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  3,637,837  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  3,469,349  doUara ;  117 
cotton  manufactories,  with  211,659  spindles,  em|uoyed  7407  persons,  and  a  ca|Htal  of 
4,900,772  dollars  ;  332  persons  produced  2,867,884  bushels  of  salt,  employing  a  capital 
of  5,601,000  dollars  ;  186  furnaces  produced  29,088  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  120  forges, 
produced  53,693  tons  of  bar  iron,  consumed  123,677  tons  of  fuel,  employed  3456 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  2,103,418  dollars  ;  nine  smelting  houses  produced  670,000  lbs. 
of  lead,  employing  333  persons,  and  a  capital  of  221,000  dollars  ;  seventy-sevMi  p^ier 
mills  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  673,121  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  89,637  dollanj  the  whole  employiog  749  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
7(^550  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  mandactured  to  the  value  of  2,914,117  dollan,  and 
straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  160,248  doUars,  the  whole  employing  3880  persons,  and  a 
capita]  of  1,676,559  dollars ;  1216  tanneries  emplOTod  5579  persons,  and  a  c^tal  of 
3,907,348  dollars ;  other  leather  mann&ctories,  as  saadleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the 
value  of  6,232,924  dollars  ;  and  employed  a  capital  of  2,743,765  dollars  ;  thirteen  glass 
houses,  and  eleven  glass  cutting  establishments,  employed  498  persons,  produced  articles 
to  the  value  of  411,371  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  204,700  dollars  ;  forty-seven 
potteries  employed  197  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  159,292  dollars,  and 
employed  a  capital  of  88,450  dollars  ;  machinery  was  produced  to  the  value  of  2,895,517 
doUara,  employing  3631  persons ;  hardware  and  cutlery  employed  962  persons,  and  pro- 
dneed  articles  to  the  value  1,566,974  doUars  ;  112  cannon  and  8308  small-arms  were 
manufactured  by  203  persona,  to  the  value  of  1,106,203  dollars;  1713  persons  manufactured 
the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  1,106,203  dollars ;  1447  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  value  of  966,220  dollars  ;  489  persons  manuftctured  11,989,834  lbs. 
of  loap,  4,029,783  lbs.  of  tallow  candle^  and  533,000  lbs.  of  spermaceti  candles,  with  a 
cuital  of  618,875  dollars ;  669  persons  mannfutared  tobacco  to  the  vdue  of  831,570 
dolkrs,  with  a  capital  of  395,580  doUars  ;  212  distilleries  produoed  11,978,815  gallons, 
and  eigh^-three  breweriea  produced  6,059,122  gallons,  the  whde  em|doying  1486  per- 
sons, and  a  capital  of  3,107,066  dollars;  4710  persons  manufactured*^ carriages  and 
wagffons  to  the  value  of  2,364,461  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,485,023  dollars  ;  338 
flouring  mills  manufactured  1,H61,385  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  16,953,280  dollars,  employing  10,807  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
14,648,814  dollars;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  797,317  dollars  ;  ftimiture  was  manu- 
factured  to  the  value  of  1,971,776  dollars,  employing  3660  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
1,610,810  dollan ;  3160  persons  produced  brides  and  lime  to  the  value  of  1,198,527 
dollan ;  1338  bridk  and  5198  wooden  houses  were  built  by  16,768  penona^  and  ooat 
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7,265,844  dcdlars;  821  printing  o&cesy  and  107  Underiei,  iSinty-lbiir  daily,  thirteen 
temi-weeUy,  or  tri-weeklr,  and  198  weekly  newapapen,  and  fifty-seven  penocUcals,  em* 
ployed  3231  persona,  and  a  coital  of  1,876,540  dollan.  The  whole  amount  of  ca^al 
co^lojred  in  mannfiMitures,  in  1840,  was  55,252,779  dollars,  or  ll,500,O0OiL  sterling. 

Mmeation. — ColomlHa  College  (formerly  Kiog's)  was  founded  xn  New  York  in  175^ 
and  is  conducted  by  the  Episcopalians;  Union  CoU^je,  at  ScAienectady,  was  founded  in  1795; 
HaanUoo  CcJlege,  in  CUnton,  was  founded  in  1812;  Geneva  Coll^;e,  conducted  by  tbe 
I^riscc^MiUans,  was  founded  in  Geneva,  in  1823;  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  founded  in  1831.  The  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  SemiDary  was  founded  in 
Hamilton,  by  the  Baptists,  in  1819.  The  Theological  Institute  of  tbe  E^scopal  Church 
was  founded  the  Episcopalians,  in  New  York,  in  1819  ;  the  New  York  Theological  Se- 
minary,  connected  wim  the  University,  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterians,  in  1836;  the 
TlietJogical  Seminary  at  Auburn,  was  fouoded  by  the  Presbyterians,  in  1821 ;  the  Hart- 
wick  Seminary,  at  Hartwick,  in  Ots^o  county,  was  founded  by  the  Lutherans,  in  1816; 
the  Tbeological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  founded  at  Newburg,  in 
1836;  tbe  College  of  Physicians  and  Suigeons,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  founded  in 
1807;  tbe  Albany  Medical  College  was  foimded  in  1839.  AU  tiwse  ioatitudcnu  had,  in 
1840;  1285  stndrats;  besides,  there  were  in  the  state  505  academics,  with  34,715  stndeiUs; 
and  10^593  conunon  and  primary  schools,  with  502,367  scholars;  and  4^452  pezsras  over 
twenty  years    ag^  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. — (J.  S.  Gaz» 

ComoH  Schools  in  1843  (compiled  {am        Annual  Report  of  the  Snnerintcndent 

Jan.  18,  1843). 

Whole  number  of  school  districts   10,899 

Number  of  districts  that  have  made  r^mts   10,645 

Number  of  chSdren  from  five  to  mxteNi  years  old  in  these  districts             .  *601,765 

Ditto         ditto         who  have  attended  the  public  schools       .       .  *671,130 

Ditto         ditto         attending  publie  schools  in  the  dty  of  New  York  .  27,619 

Ditto         ditto          actnaHy  aktoidii^  when  the  scboohi  w«n  Tinted   .  ^2eOjOf7Q 

Amount  of  pobfie  money  paid  to  tbe  teachers  ....      doUm  688,506.32 

Ditto          ditto          paid  for  sdliool  libraries         ...      do.  9^290.47 

Amount  paid  to  teachen  besides  the  publie  money    .       .       .       .do.  468,688.22 

Number  of  incorporated  select  and  pnrate  schoc^        ...       .    .  596 

Average  number  of  pajnls  in  these  schools   30,709 

Number  of  male  teachers    {4,152 

Number  of  female  teachers     .........  14,890 

Number  of  teachers  under  nghteen  years  of  age   |903 

Average  mmithly  pay  <^  teadim,  moles          ....       dollar*  17 

Ditto                          ditto,     females  do.  7 

Number  of  sdwcdbouses  in  good  repair    3,426 

Ditto           £tto       in  bad  (» indifRarent  r^air   2,676 

PMduetiTU  cartel  of  the  ocmmon  school  fund  .      .       dollars  1,968,290.72 

BtUgiotu  Profe$non$. — Of  the  reli^ous  denominations,  in  1838,  the  Presbyteruuis 
aad  Conpiregationalists  had  564  ministers,  and  86,000  communicants ;  the  Baptists  had 
483  mimsten,  and  67,183  communicants;  the  MeUiodists  bad  591  ministers,  and  30,700 
oommonicants;  the  Dutch  Reformed,  142  ministers,  and  15,800  communicants  ;  the  Episco- 
pafians  bad  207  ministers,  and  about  10,000  oonunnnicaDtB ;  the  Associate  Reformed  had 
thirty  numbers ;  tbe  Lntbenuis,  twenU-seven  ministers ;  the  Roman  Catholic^  thirfy-two 
mintsters ;  tbe  Universalists,  twenty-nve  ministers ;  the  Unitarians,  og^t  ministers ;  be- 
sides a  few  others. —  V.  S.  Gaz. 

PkS^  fVork$. — ^New  York  has  taken  the  lead,  and  is  certainly  in  advance  <^  all  tbe 
other  states  in  works  of  internal  improvement ;  but  Maasaefaasett^  and  some  others,  have 
not  &iled  to  profit  by  the  example. 

•  Exduding  the  city  of  New  York,  fkom  which  no  returns  on  this  head  have  been  Teceired. 
f  Parfc^from  esli—ne.  X  Not  hidndiiig  all  die  counties. 
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1.  Canals.— T!he  Erie  canal  was  commenced  in  Julj,  1817,  and  completed  in  1825. 
It  extends  from  Albany  to  Bu&lo,  363  miles,  and  cost  originally  7,143,789  doDars. 
This  cost  will  be  more  tnan  doubled  hy  the  present  widening  of  it.  1  he  Champlaio  canal, 
from  Albany  to  Whitehall,  seventy-nme  mdes,  was  carried  on  simultaneously,  and  cost 
1,257,604  dollars.  The  Oswego  canal,  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego,  thirty-eight  miles,  was 
completed  in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  565,437  dollars.  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  from 
Montezuma  to  Geneva,  tweoty-one  miles,  was  completed  in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  236,804 
dollars.  The  Chemung  canal,  extends  from  Elmira  to  Seneca  lake,  including  a  feeder  to 
Painted  Post,  thirty-nine  miles,  and  cost  331,693  dollars.  The  Crooked  lake  canal  ex- 
tends from  Crooked  lake  to  Seneca  lake,  eight  miles,  and  cost  156,776  dollars.  Chenango 
canal  extends  from  Binghamton  to  Udca,  ninety-seven  miles,  and  cost  2,270,605  dollars. 
The  above  are  all  branches  the  grmt  Erie  canal,  and  dior  united  length  is  655  miles  ; 
and  the  cost  of  the  whole  11,962,711  dollars.  The  Black  River  canal  extends  from  the 
Erie  canal,  at  Rome,  to  the  foot  of  the  high  falls  in  Leyden,  on  Black  river,  thirty-five 
miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  of  eleven  miles ;  the  cost,  including  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  forty  miles,  to  Carthage,  1,068,437  doUars.  The  Genesee  and 
Alleghany  canal  extends  from  Rochester  to  Olean,  on  the  Alleghany,  107  miles,  with  a 
branch  of  fifleen  miles,  estimated  to  cost  2,002,285  dollars.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
commences  at  Eddyville,  on  the  Rondout  creek,  near  the  Hudson,  and  reaches  to  Hones- 
dale,  on  the  Lackawaxen  river,  passing  to,  and  through  Delaware  river,  109  miles,  and 
cost  2,231,320  dollars.— O^tm/  Reports,  U.  S.  Gaz,  See  Tabular  Statements  of 
Canal  Returns,  hereafter, 

2.  Railroads. — Of  the  railroads  projected  in  the  state,  the  following  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  Harlem  railroad  from  New  York  to  Fordham,  twelve  miles ;  the  Ix>ng  Island 
Kulroad  from  Brooklyn  to  Suffolk  staUon,  forty-one  miles,  to  be  continued  through  the 
island  to  Greenport.;  the  Hudson  and  BeriEsnire  railroad  from  Hudson  to  West  Stock- 
bridge,  thirty-tmce  miles ;  the  Catakill  and  Caoajoharie  raUroad,  to  connect  the  tiro  plaoe^ 
sevwtty-eight  ml\m,  partly  completed ;  the  Bensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad  from  Tror 
to  BaUston,  twenfy-three  miles ;  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rmlroiM  connects  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  sixteen  miles  ;  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady,  twenty-one  miles  and  a  half, 
connects  the  two  places  ;  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  connects  these  places,  seventy-seven 
miles ;  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  cootinues  this  road,  finy-three  miles  west,  to  Syracuse  ;  the 
Syracuse  and  Auburn  railroad  continues  this  road  to  Aubiun,  twenty-nx  miles  ;  the  Auburn 
and  Rochester  railroad  continues  it,  ^ghty  miles  west,  to  Rochester.  The  Towanda  rail- 
road connects  Rochester  and  Attica,  forty-five  miles,  and  is  now  being  continued  to  Buf- 
&lo.  Buffalo  and  I^i^ara  Falls  railroad  connects  the  two  places,  twenty-three  miles. 
Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls  railroad  connects  these  places,  twenty  nules.  Ithaca  and  Oswego 
railroad  joins  the  two  places,  twenty  miles  ;  the  Rochester  railroad  from  Rochester  to  Port 
Genesee,  three  miles  ;  Bath  railroad  from  Bath  to  Crooked  lake,  five  mites  ;  Port  Kent  and 
Keesville  rtulroad  connects  the  two  places,  four  miles  and  a  half.  The  New  Yoik  and 
Erie  railroad  is  one  of  the  greatest  undertakioes  of  the  kind  in  America.  It  commences 
at  ^rmont,  twenty-two  mites  thme  New  Yot^  on  the  Hudson,  and  is  to  extend  through 
the  Bonthem  counties  of  the  state,  350  miles,  to  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  5,473,000  dollars.  Hus  road  is  completed  to  Goshen,  forty-five  miles 
from  Piermont,  and  other  sections  of  it  are  completed  or  in  great  progress. — Offimai  Re^ 
turns,  U.  S.  Gaz, 


FINANCES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  state  has,  during  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  commercial  crisis,  &ithfally 
discharged  its  public  obligations  ;  and  the  merchants  and  others  engaged  in 
navigation,  trade,  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  banks  and  public  companies, 
have  as  honourably  discharged  their  liabilities  and  contracts,  as  those  of  any 
country  in  Europe.   Some  defaulters  may,  it  is  true,  be  named ;  but  not  a 
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greaitm  munber  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  other  trading  country. 

The  following  tabular  statements  exhibit  the  elements  of  taxation,  and  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

VALUATION   OF  REAL  AND   PERSONAL  PROPEATY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  State  at  large,  is  nearly  double 
what  it  was  in  1828,  and  in  the  city  more  than  double.  The  personal  property  has  iu- 
oeased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE, 
INCLUDINO  THE  CITY. 

MEW  YOBK  CITY. 

ToMl  Valuation, 

Tola!  AoMtont 
of 
Taxea. 

Real. 

Penonal. 

Real. 

Pflrmal. 

doUan. 
379,801,471 
9«9,4dr,tM 
109,9 10,730 
319,l»79,l6r 
a«a,0ll.6» 
4tS,48a,30r 

5an.7sa,87i 

499,3 13,»G 
6«2,a&t,MM( 
519.«9S,7BS 
&I  7,733, 170 
091,987,886 
M4,3M.0SII 

dolUrn. 
68,189,391 
79,358,716 
77.01 1.»07 
96,601,916 
100,660,906 
134,304,193 
137,B39,4H6 
133,144,173 
134,660.778 
131,003,988 
131,449330 
1X3,311,044 
116,0901,333 

dollar*. 

87,603,980 
07,331,870 
104,043,409 
114,I39,M1 
133,349,38* 
113,733,439 
333,743,303 
196,490,109 
1 94,943,399 
196,778,434 
187,121,464 
186,347,340 
176,3!2,34» 

dollar*. 

37,684,938 
43,098.344 
43,360,213 
82469,636 
63,3U9,331 
74,901.278 
79,758.617 
67,307,141 
69,600,983 
70.010,706 
09,711,609 
69,430,466 
61,194,599 

doUara. 

531,693,197 
673.374.487 
620,491.087 
637,544,784 
690,661,770 
639,171,000 
699,390.530 
610349.363 

dollan. 

2,131,047  R3 
!.9«3.463  73 
3,703,014  69 
3,860,476  79 
3,148,031  94 
3.068,409  21 
3.173,399  97 
4.246.487  78 

A  Statxicekt  showing  the  Population,  and  also  the  aggregate  Valuation  of  the  Real 
and  Personal  Estate,  in  the  several  Cities  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  each  Year 
nnce  1815.    Compiled  from  the  Comptroller's  Report,  Juiuary  14th,  1840. 
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3M98,950 
13,440,694 


81,074.300 
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79,ll3,«il 
00,330.793 
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114,019,933  do. 
112,936,016  do. 
tS9,18M>8  do. 
130,380,114  do. 
I46,M1,6IS 
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'106,881.430,  do. 


Real  and 

Year. 

Pi^nlation. 

Pevaonal 

Eatatn. 

dullara. 

1816 

10,013 

5,430,636 

1817 

8,067.091 

1818 

8,089,196 

1819 

4.063,030 

1830 

13,630 

4,196,647 

1821 

8,070.070 

1831 

3,053,079 

1833 

3,674,784 

1834 

6,479.043 

1819 

19^71 

6,698,810 

1816 

6.758,069 

1837 

7.I70,OM 

1838 

7.301.791 

1830 

7,364,719 

1830 

t4',i88 

1831 

8,4M^m 

1831 

1833 

1834 

9,179,773 

1839 

38.1 09 

9,618,790 

1836 

9,649,477 

1837 

0,0lKI,53I 

1838 

0,339,986 

1830 

0.707^ 

1816 

Incorporated. 

1,631.670 

1817 

4,841 

1.8.-«,496 

1816 

1,818.990 

1819 

1,378390 

1830 

0,364 

1,344.750 

1811 

1,16  (,0M 
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TEOY. 
VulM  BtalM^  Orapoa. 
da. 
««. 

Snta  CaavM  

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Ualtdt  SUtM*  Cenna. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do, 

Stala  Ceuiu  

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

RnCHBSTBR. 
United  Sutea'  Caawm. 
StaloCoDaiM  

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

BUFFALO. 
United  SutM'  Cenatia. 
do. 
do. 

Stnte  Censnf  

do. 
do. 

do^ 

do. 

OTICA. 
Otftod  BMtetf  Gdam . 
d*. 

do. 

Stnto  CsHMH  

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

■  8CRBNECTADY. 
State  Ceanu  


Real  and 

R»-»!  aad 

Year. 

PopnlaUon. 

Penoual 

Year. 

Population. 

fenonol 

Eiute. 

Estate. 

dotlara. 

dollare. 

isn 

ISO 

5,a$4 

1,383,170 
t,4fi4,W6 

1817 
1818 

7,134 

1.960.1  fid 
1,877,111 

do. 

iBa4 

3.609,318 

do. 

1819 

1,310  078 

1839 

7,839 

3,143,143 

United  Statea'  Cenmia. . 

1830 

1  no,07S 

ISM 

8,400,678 

do. 

ISvl 

911,034 

1837 

"' 

0*. 

1 833 

614.77* 

1898 

3,600,141 

do. 

1833 

733,M4 

1830 

do. 

1S34 

704,841 

1830 
1891 

11*^ 

8.867,798 
4.134,737 

1829 

787,834 

do. 

isaa 

1819 

4,331,604 

do. 

1837 

664,786 

1B3S 

do. 

I8SS 

MWIB 

I8M 

4.900,398 

do 

1839 

1838 

l«;^9 

4,87V,941 

United  Sutra'  Cenana. . 

1830 

4',3M 

18H 

S,9 13,091 

do. 

1831 

698,8113 

1837 

6,303,978 

do. 

1833 

656,919 

1638 

5.496,309 

do. 

1833 

811,804 

IB39 

S,63M93 

do. 

1834 
1839 
1830 

6,171 

883,679 
1,04S,9S9 
l,lll,290 

do. 

1834 

Incorporated. 

3,Ae7.atA 

do. 

1837 

1,397,361 
1,358309 

1833 

14p4lM 

3,0«8.4I3 

no. 

IHD 

•• 

IS36 

3,467,39) 

do. 

1839 

l,Sa>,87S 

1837 

4,009,61 1 

4.097,879 

ISIS 

HUDSON. 

ISS9 

4.339,063 

1816 

4,731 

1.3M.479 
l.S«>4SD 

i.ee3,c7s 

do. 
do. 

1817 
1818 

1S3S 

Incorporated. 

090.000 

do. 

1819 

1  OIMSS 

1839 

3,080.1  IS 

United  StMra'  Cenana. . 

1890 

^31* 

974340 

1834 

3  343^80 

do. 

1031 

930,791 

1833 

4.093;396 

■Ia 

itn 

913,145 

1816 

4,869,837 
S789M7 

do. 

ISU 

1,188.901 

1837 

do. 

1894 

i.si«.roi 

isas 

18*9 

9,9B83S7 
6,393,943 

1836 

1,785,941 
1,190.701 
l,filS  300 

V. 

do. 

1898 

do. 

1837 

do. 

1838 

1,893,180 

I8R 

iBoarjMfaCcd. 

3.7IO,tS3 

do. 

IRS 

1,894,770 

1833 

3  819,634 

United  Statea'  CoMoa. . 

1830 

lCsft9 

14*3470 

1834 

3  830,013 

do. 

1831 

1,741,810 

1831 

U,!83 

S,997,370 

do. 

1833 

1,814.300 

1836 

aj>73.8«8 

do. 

1833 

1.080,193 

1S87 

S,38«.«49 

do. 

1834 

1,831,063 

1838 
1839 

S,H».881 

*,im,osr 

18» 

ia3« 
i8>r 

IBSB 

E^l 

1,708.101 
1,843^0 
I.I11JIW 
904.100 

do. 
de. 

do. 

IHd 

T.m 

M4MH 

«e. 

1839 

CoHPABATZTZ  Table  of  the  Ftogna  of  the  Debts  of  the  States  of  New  Tork  and  Penn- 

sylTaiua. 


YEARS. 


IBSS. 
I»H- 

lasr. 

ISM. 
1890. 

tisa*. 
Ittl- 

■•St. 
18SS> 
■M4- 
I8W. 
IU«. 

uar. 

1839. 
1840. 

1841  ■< 
1049.. 


NBW  TORK. 


Amonnt  Borrowed 
In  oadi  Year. 


dollnra. 

377^000 
B*i,000 

SK^OflO 
SS7,«00 
IM.MO 

940,303 
8ai,9«0 
178,866 

1,044,870 
119,403 
680,008 
9l9;97a 

4,SS*,7ai 

%tm,m 

MM,lil 


AmomtFdd 
fneo^  Tear. 


doIlaTS. 

t^O.000 
94,010 
11,000 

833  941 
•0,977 
9,«B 

I^OMI* 
638330 

791,100 
891.770 

US  Oil 
•TJOO 
138.130 

S3,7T0 
10.6U 


PENNSTLVANIA. 


Totel  or  State  UM- 

Uttoa  at  tbo 
doee  of  each  Year. 


dollara. 
7,737,nO 
7  844.770 
8,380,193 
8.490.189 
8,810,013 
8,638,030 
8J09,64B 
0,437,149 
8.117,690 
8,884.839 
8M7.flS6 
8,009,785 
7,004,114 
ll,9933» 
14,918.738 
18,883  JI9 
»,9«0^ 


PennayWania  D«U 
atOedoae 

of  Year. 


iltdlara. 
1.680,080 
1.980.000 
1.9HO.0t0 
8.780.000 
8470,000 
11.070400 
M.96II  061 
174I44«1 
10,68040> 
13490.401 
94,400491 
M400401 
34400.009 
18400401 
81,714 401 
S34M4M 
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DsBT  of  the  Stste  of  Now  York  in  1843. 
{From  ike  AhhwU  Report  qf  the  ComptroUer,  made  Jan.  II,  1843.) 


Oiwiial  F*w4  and 
BaOrMd  Mbt*. 


At  «i  per  erst  lotmit. 
At  t  q««r  Mat  latcrwt.. 
At  Si  per  mbC  mtercM.. 
Ate  per  cBBl  tnicmt.. 
At  T  fcr  srat  btCfMt.. 


TMd. 


Friacip»L 

Auoal  IbIomL 

dollm. 

da1l«n 

U7.7M  m 

36,446 

M 

l,t48,33l  37 

63,416 

16 

1^,0W  M 

89,M0 

00 

1,170^  00 

7l>,!M 

00 

06 

14 

Cual  D#fati. 

Principal. 

Aumal  latarmt 

At  6 percent ialcmt... 
At  6  per  oent  luterett.. . 
At  7  per  eant  intneat... 
[■•jra    ao  latamt  (6'> 

doUara. 
14,998,764  1! 
1,337,388  OG 
3,204,436  00 

12,771  27 

dollar*. 

749338  30 
S0,t43  28 

tss^it  n 

Total  Cinal  dtbta... 
Total  tmattry  dcbf. 

19,613,309  4» 
5,124,389  65 

l,0&6.69S  00 
!B3,9-i8  14 

S4,73J,749  00 

1^1,630  14 

The  prinapal  fti  diia  debt  is  payable  as  follows : — 


On  demand  . 

In  the  year  1843 
„  1844 

1845 
„  1846 

1847 
„  1848 

1849 
„  1850 
„  1851 
„  1852 
„  1854 
„  1855 
„  1858 

Thweie,  in  additioo 
62  cents  tmaTulable,  and 


doHare. 

118,390 
227,327 
235,379 

4,234,201 
571,304 
11,000 
1,954,993 
1,766,700 
1,256,000 
50,000 
20,000 
500,000 
4,000,000 
3,546,305 

to  the  preceding 
which  consiats  of 


cts. 

4S 
00 
07 
61 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
34 


In  the  year  1861 

1862        .  . 
»       1865  . 
PayaUe  at  pleasure    .  . 

Total 

Avulable  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commis* 
aioners  of  the  Canal 
Fund,  applicable  to  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  1845 


ctollera.  cts. 

1,300^000  00 

900,000  00 

28,000  00 

699,074  27 

24,737,749  00 


1,407,655  85 


Total      .    .    23,330,083  15 

available  means,  the  sum  of  514,869  didlars 
loans  to  iosolrent  banks. 


Hie  oontingent  debt  of  the  state,  that  i^  the  stock  issued  on  the  &ith  of  the  peojde 
id  loaned  to  raihroad  and  canal  companies,  is  as  follows : — 


Datavam  aaA  RiidMn  Canal GoMpasy  ... . 
nelaware  aail  Undaan  G>aat  Cumptmy  ... . 
Anbam  and  Symenaa  Railroad  Cmpanjr. . , 
Anboraand  Rocheater  Railroad  CoBOpaay 


Vma  Uand  Rallr»wl  Company.. 
Hndian  and  BerinUre  Railroad  Company , 


Ilofn  Goal  dnapany  

TbBBwanda  Railroad  Conpaay  

iy  aad  Troy  Ralhroai  Goi^aiiy . 


Total. 


BodaiwialiTa. 


IS47 
1848 


1SS6 


issr 


Rata  of 
Intenafc 


0  per  rent. 
44 


AmouBt; 


dollar*. 

SM3.000 
300,000 
«DO.00O 
«K,000 
100,000 
1M.000 
70^000 
100,000 
100,000 


1,720.000 


Cmnal  debt,  30th  Sept.  1843,  20,411,291  dollars  ;  annual  interest,  1,111,662  dollars. 
General  fimd  debt,  5,423,009  dollars  ;  interest,  265,599  doUars.  Total  whole  debt, 
25,834,706  dollars ;  or  about  5,50(^000/.  iterUng.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  above  con- 
fai^ent  dcAit. 

ORDINARY  RB0BIPT8  AMD  BXPRNDITURBS. 
The  whole  amount  of  receipts  paid  into  the  Treasury,  from  ordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
during  the  year  endis^  September  30,  1842  (excluding  temporary  loans),  was  643,275 
ddhrs  95  cents  ;  of  i^ch  the  principal  items  were  as  follows  :-— 


Anetion  didy 
Sakdnty 

Bi^;istar  and  dei^  fees 


dollars,  cts. 

200,284  52 

114,966  99 

40,279  59 


dollars,  cts. 

Surplus  from  canal  fund  .    .    200,000  00 

Bankinga8sociattons(actof 1838)21,023  08 

Aneanof  comity  taxes  .  .    .    27,578  10 
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The  whole  amount  of  expenses  "annual  in  their  nature,'*  during  the  same  period,  was 
647,958  dollars  77  cents  ;  of  which  die  duef  it»na  were  as  £(dlows  : 

dollars,  cts. 

Salaries  of  officers       .......      50,216  11 

Legislature   106,214  67 

Clerks  in  court  and  chancery      .       .       .       .    .     40,930  62 

Interest   227,234  44 

Printing  for  the  state   50,310  72 

Support  of  the  deaf  and  dumb   15,444  71 

Hospital,  New  York   16,875  00 

Foreign  poor,  in  New  York   10,000  00 

State  prison  expenses  .......     10,142  69 

Court  <tf  errors   19,103  90 

Ofticial  Statement  relative  to  the  Real  Estate,  Capital  Stock,  Taxes,  &c.,  of  Banks,  In- 
surance Companies,  and  Manufacturing  Compames,  of  the  State  of  New  Yorii. 

(Comptrollei's  Report  to  the  State  Legislature,  Feb.  22,  1844.) 


NAME 

OF 

INCORPORATION. 


REAL  S8TATB. 

Ga^tal  Slock,  muImIto 
of  Real  bttio. 

i!-gl 

IMO. 

1S48. 

1840. 

1B4S. 

dull  an. 

dollar*. 

dnllaT*. 

doll  an. 

dollan. 

Albany. 

299.000  — 

SU8t*80  — 

3,198  01 

dO' 

»0,l»0  — 

M,78B  51 

348  611  49 

240  211  49 

do> 

10,000  — 

230,000  — 

335.000  — 

3  318  07 

do. 

110  eoo  — 

1,179  14 

do. 

6^400  — 

78.784  30 

US  99 

do. 

aa,ooo  — 

86,388  17 

SU,&U  S3 

S.19.S10  83 

4.030  39 

do. 

8,150  — 

391  898  ~ 

2,783  •« 

do. 

6.200  — 

143,800  — 

1.444  30 

do. 

309,600  — 

3.882  73 

do. 

17,000  — 

n'jm  — 

4«^obo  — 

483,000  — 

6  138  — 

do. 

18.800  — 

I6.0M  - 

301,632  — 

S04,S:i4  49 

3,427  15 

Broomo. 

B.150  — 

6,000  — 

90,8flt  - 

94.000  — 

839  — 

13.400  — 

98,000  -~ 

155  33 

do. 

134,903  S3 

088  41 

do. 

S9,.136  04 

2U9,348  98 

1.224  13 

Cbetnung. 

10,000  — 

4,600  — 

164',S6S  — 

163,400  — 

1,190  48 

Clin  ton. 

a3,ooo  — 

sa,ooo  — 

408  — 

do. 

4fiOQ  — 

4,aoo  — 

iV.OOO  — 

iV,ooo  — 

248  — 

Cbenugo. 

3^  — 

2,344  — 

116,106  — 

117,458  — 

•71  — 

do. 

28,000  — 

10,700  — 

53,000  ~ 

99,000  — 

242  64 

Columbia. 

4  000  — 

0O.2«O  — 

94,250  — 

135  79 

do. 

4,000  — 

3.»0  — 

146,000  — 

148.800  — 

403  30 

Datcbew. 

8,000  — 

64,997  01 

3*7.1 83  — 

23.\002  — 

000  — 

do. 

8,000  — 

9  962  13 

90  737  ~ 

90,737  88 

320  — 

do. 

11,300  — 

m,360  llfi 

882,008  — 

497,839  09 

1.980  — 

do. 

50,000  - 

50,000  — 

190  — 

do. 

200,0n0  — 

14o',000  — 

100,000  — 

910.000  — 

500  — 

do. 

loaooo  — 

109,000  — 

42.000  — 

988  — 

do. 

108,000  — 

SB.000  — 

33  000  — 

54,400  — 

ISO  90 

Bwex. 

3,500  — 

g.HOO  05 

00,139  93 

90,139  93 

1,336  74 

do. 

9.649  — 

30,978  — 

384  09 

Pulton. 

'eoo  — 

1  900  — 

W,i90  — 

98.100  - 

1,133  63 

Oeneoee. 

7.707  M 

9,771  03 

93.293  35 

90  23S  37 

547  06 

Grocno. 

3,000  — 

21.104  40 

132  310  37 

128.833  00 

093  43 

do. 

3,000  — 

a.wo  - 

94  376  23 

94,900  — 

718  39 

Herktmer. 

6  574  13 

193,425  88 

1,040  — 

do. 

10,730  30 

14,249  50 

oot  rotumed 

JeOoraon. 

8,000  — 

300,000  — 

102,000  ~- 

do. 

do. 

3  000  — 

2.350  — 

198  000  — 

197,790  — 

do. 

do. 

10,370  27 

13  000  — 

39,329  73 

IH378  — 

da. 

do. 

8,S5a  — 

4  800  — 

4.048  — 

5,400  — 

do. 

do. 

a,250  — 

S,SS0  — 

5,750  — 

9,768  — 

do. 

do. 

17.400  — 

10,000  — 

da. 

do. 

4,900  — 

do. 

do. 

do. 

15^  — 

u,iw  — 

Canal  Bank  of  Albany  

Comnierciat  Bank  of  Albany  .... 

Bank  of  Albany  

Albany  Piremoo'a  loaaniico  Co. 
Albany  Water  Woika  Company. 
Mecbawica'  and  Fanuora'  Bink 

4rf  Albany  

Alhkny  lonnnoo  Cotopany 
Hnchanti'  Inauranoe  Company. 
Kxchaoae  Bank  of  Albany 

Albany  City  Bank  

New  York  Stale  Bank  of  Albany 

Broome  Connty  Bank  

Moravia  Cotton  Hill  

Bank  of  Anbura  

Cayuga  County  Bank  

Chomung  Canal  Bank  .... 

Peru  Iran  Company  

KeeoeviUe  Manofacturins  Co. .. 

BankofCbenauBO  

Femera'  and  Mechanica'  Haou- 

facturing  Company  

Parmera'  Bank  of  Hadaon 

Uudaon  Rirer  Bank  

Parmeri'    and  Hannfactarer*' 

Bank  

Buk  ot  Peogbkeeaale  

DateiMM  County  Bank  

Fine  Plaina  Bank  

Mntiewaa  Oompuy  

Booky  Olon  Company  

Qlenum  Mnnufaetoring  Co, 

BawK  Connty  Bank  

Port  Hanry  Iron  OoniMny.. 
Montgomery  County  Bank., 

Bank  of  OenoMO  

Catakltl  Buk  

ToaBorB*  Hank  .., 

Hoifcimer County  Bank...., 


Saeketa'-llnlMnr  Bank. 
Jeffemon  Conoiy  Bank . 


Watortown  Cotton  Hilla  Co. 


HunOtoo  Uuabctwiny  Co. . . ! ! 


Miil 
9.9 
0.9 
9  9 
9.9 
».» 

0.9 
9.9 
0.9 
0.9 
9.0 
9.9 
S.6 
6.T 
5.7 
9.7 
8.0 
16.1 
IS  I 
•.7 

«.7 
S.S 

5.3 

3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 

s.r 

14.5 
14.5 
14.4 

a.s 

9.- 
9.- 
6.1 
6.1 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
(MMflmtnf) 
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HAM  B 

vr 

mcORPOHATION. 


C— m— y  ,  

D^M  WhtoLraiComMT.... 


Gcnnty. 


Mmi  Hvmk  GMto>  Has 

I^aSTKmv  Bank  .... 

BMkaf  LowriO*  

UvlapWB  Cwuly  Baak 
Lmds  boo  CanMDV  ..■ 

MaJiM  GaaMT  t>au  

Bathiw  City  Buk  

Bmfc  nt  MMm  

Bant  af  Itiw  liintfiff  

Cwa iriil  BaakofRoebaMn-.. 
tmrmtt^  amd  Msehuto*  Bank 

aTBMbOTCar  

Bwk  af  Bndtpan  

Baa  iMwrraoa  CompaDy  

afh-^  Mntnal  iMaraaea  Cs. .. 
Atbrnda  Hntaal  laMnsoe  Co... 
Oty  ni«  laaBranoeCoDipaiiy ... 
Sagie  Fira  InsaraBM  Company. 
Baa*  KtTar  Fire  lnawaiK«  Co.. . 
Wrwa—'a  laaonoce  CDmpany, . 
>af  w»'  L/iuaod  TnutCo..... 
Ocacyal  Mataal  lamanca  C»... 
Haward  laaamtca  Ceenpany  ... 
HaJaao  laaoranee  Company .... 
Jacfcaoa  Hartaa  laanraaM  Co. .. 
Jaffuaaai  Inaoranea  CasBpaoy  .. 
M— battaa  lannaaoe  Oowpany  . 
New  Y««k  Uta  laaaranea  and 

Traw  OaMany  

Btew  r«ik  i«alMUfl  Inaannce 

Ct^apaay 
New  Tork  Contributlooahip  lu- 

avaac*  Conpany  

Krw  York  Pin  Inaaraoca  Co. 
lt«w  T<>rk  Gaardtaa  Inaannoa 

Campany  

Hew  York  Hariiw  Inaannce  Co. 
Marlh  Anarican  laaunnoa  Co. . 
Ifacchant*'  Pira  laaoranee  Ca... 
Batnal  Pin  laaafsaoa  Canpany. 
Mataal  Safety  lu— fance  Co.  ... 
Sa«  Mataal  laaoranrw  Company. 
TrwM  PtM  laaaraaca  Caaapany. 
Vaiced  SUtaa'  laaannea  Co. . 
Natioaal  Pha  Inaanaea  Co. .. 
^■iritan  laaaraBM  Company. . 
Manh  BiTar  iDaaraneeCn.  .... 
Da»«>y  Flra  laaaranra  Col  .. . 
Pbaeoix  Ftra  laaaranea  Co.  .. . 
Cteasn  Inaorance  Company  .... 
GrvanwiA  luaai  aatxi  Co—paBy 
Vmkm  WUM  Lead  Haaulactiir- 


ing  Caaraay  , 
rieaa  Par  ~ 


Aiaencaa  Par  Company  

Hanbattan  Gaa  Company  .... 
Mew  York  Oaa  CoDpany  ... 
ft iwiiiirin  Kxcbaaca  Bank.., 

Bank  of  Aiaenca  

Baak  at  Cematerce  , 

Bank  ot  New  York  

Bank  0/ the  State  of  New  YoA.. 

C»y  Bank  

Uatker  Nannbetarera'  Bank... 

Maakacna  Company  

IMunica'  Bank  

JMU^c**  BankiBS  Aaaooiatkm 

Jbnknt^  Ba»*  

mmalBmmk.  


do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

da. 
Lewla. 
d->. 
UHnaataB. 
Haduan. 

do. 
Monroa. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
New  York, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

at. 

to. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 

da. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
du. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

da. 


RRAL  ESTATE. 


1840 


doUan. 
SMM  - 
688S  - 


U4S 


10,166 


1,407  — 

xiii)  ■ 

4^1 

3.900 
10,996 
14.7« 


TSbSOt 

70,006  ' 
6^000 

130.SOO 

1,690 

80,600 
49,000 


B»,»00  — 
61,009  — 


11,500  — 
36,000  — 


5.600 
11,750  — 

mjm  01 

3U,649  u 

113^000  — 

106*,000 

mooo 

09,000 

974^500 

90,000 

90^000 
HOMO 

OMM 


dollan. 

06,000  01 
4.900  — 

S7,M0  97 

18,000  H 
7  800  - 
X,000  — 

4S,Ma  — 
60,000  — 

19,633  - 
13,335  69 

ioob  - 

3,300 

1,300  — 
199,346  U 
7T.I49  06 
39,039 
14,300  — 


14,000  — 


7S.1SS  - 
•06,191  - 
101,406  - 

10,490  — 
446,716  47 

10^174  16 
33,(150  — 

70.706  13 
36,100  — 
10,611  14 

339,390  69 

36,335  63 

49,000  — 

46.707  43 


194,091  36 
I3MHI  09 
50,370  — 


Capital  Stock,  excliialTa 
of  Real  B>iat«. 


1 840 


76,166  — 

14,815  — 
74,300 
35,953  60 
ig,!mi  — 

3,000  — 
800  — 

6,100  — 

0,000 
31,500  — 
68,319  — 
153,554  — 

104,900  SO 

7|',&39  98 
175JKH)  — 

73,798  51 
3,104  75 
943,009  90 
119,374  63 

63.300  — 
109,000  — 

S1,0H7  61 


dolUn. 
306 ■ 

»«  600  ' 
463,777  • 
I03,a00  ■ 
100,900  ■ 
147,400 


96^  — 


97,693  — 

9tkOM 

16,07« 

99,000 
378  835 
333.707 
333,099 


309,776  — 


190,705  — 

3tt*,696 
383,390 
1,931,306 

siKsio 

190.400 
374,635 
198,310 
350,000 

647,341  — 

371,069  — 

309.770  ■ 
115,170  ' 

388,350  . 
400,350 
312,093 
346,783 
399,730 
47,387 

300,000 
390,000 


1843 


334,050 
340,379 

S^OAO 

191,000 

30,800  — 

875^000  ■— 
530,350  07 

1,66^790  — 

01 9*470  ' 

1,764,500 
047,341 
594,689  ' 

1,490394 

1,456,533 

l,9n,B09 
7SM0S 


dirilara 
301,199  99 

8S.600  — 
463,013  63 

68,990  90 
103,300  — 

WfiOO  — 


30,000  — 


80,681  31 
13,000  — 
08,000  — 
18,300 
97,700  — 
304,791  70 
333350  04 
176,193  — 
90,000  — 

6,060  — 
M,000  — 
180,00*  - 
M,O0O  — 

<e,»40  — 

134.619  — 
S03309  — 
90.519  — 
360,990  — 
1,933,363  93 
150,' 00  — 
163,035  89 
63,997  96 
130,303  B7 
163,910  — 
331,368  BO 

771,370  00 

373,774  37 

188,131  73 
151,303  57 

389,000  — 
900,000  — 
543,90s  74 
301,416  01 
309,730  — 
400,000  — 
SO<l,OIHI  — 

73,834  — 
3sn,ooo  - 

89,S5«  — 

3K047  31 
303,309  66 


191,900  — 

30.000  — 
90,994  — 
S61,6H0  41 
61^439  00 
893,6ltO  — 
1365,130  05 
3,253,140  - 
918,470  43 
1,7M,500  — 
647,349  49 
900,565  33 
l,4ia,64n  60 
1,365,693  37 
494,139  03 
1,303300  40 
711^  M 


dollan. 
XlOO  — 

MB  - 
0,503  53 

728  30 
1.440  — 

210  39 

316  88 
901  06 

104  96 
043  «T 
107  65 
350  TO 
180  39 
385  00 
943  73 

945  96 
770  40 
918  30 

18  89 
113  89 
1,478  13 
390  — 

946  — 
1,007  73 
1,960  75 
1,390  33 
9,800  13 

13,136  37 
1,188  — 
1,758  44 
069  99 
1,195  39 
3,113  56 
1,919  01 

7,198  16 

3,160  87 

1370  06 
1,900  00 

3,293  68 
3,9U  0-t 

9  8  94 
3,4-10  78 
S.n90  16 
3,108  — 
2,  6'  — 

B19 
1,980  — 

833  — 

540  36 
3,740  74 
4,».<0  SO 
S3  39 
6  33 
1,660  — 

330  30 
039  1] 

1,631  34 

6.383  39 

7,a70  OS 
15,618 
35,766 

8310 
15,381 

5,310 

6,002 
13,607 
10310 

4389 
10388 

MM 

(tMHtimiKd) 
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AMERICA. 


NAME 

IMOORPORATION. 


County. 


REAL  BSTATB. 


IB40 


CapUal  Stock,  nolngtrs 


IMO 


1S4S 


•11 


Nev  YorkSutv  SloA  SamritT 

Bank  

Phtantu  B»Dk  

VuloB  Bank  

Dry  Dock  Bank  

l^ikyotte  Bat.k  

ChnDinI  Ifamiliuturuig  Co  

Paltmi  Bank  

Kowlh  KiTor  Ba*k  

Hercbania'  Kxchann  Bank.... 

SerwA  Ward  Ba»k.  

TradcMBen'a  Bank.  

Driawan  and  H  odooti  Cakal  Co. . 
MeebaBic*'  and  I'ndar^  Buik. .. 

Greenwich  Buk  

Chelaea  Bank  

Butohen'  and  Dreiera'  Bank  ... 

Canal  Bark  of  Lo.  kp^rt  

L» kport  Bank  and  Trnai  Co.  ... 
Niagaia  UaDHbetvring  CtmpaBT 
Clinton  Mam  I  facta  ring  Conpaay 
Hancfaoaier  ManufactnriDf  Co... 
Whi«Mto«n  MaoiAdaring  On. . 
t'tica  Mannhctnrinf  Companv.. 
New  Hanfdm  MasnrjUinriafCo. 
OncMa  Iron  and  OUm  Maonhc- 

turing  Cmnpany  

Drstar  H  anvrfacturinit  C^mpaaT 

llrinkany  Mannbccarow  O*.  

<>n«ida  HanufliCtinIng  ConpMky 

Bank  nf  Rono  

Bank  of  Utlca  

Oneida  Bank  

Bank  of  Central  N«w  Yorit.. 

Ontario  BmarJi  Bnk  

Uiica  lna-ir«aoe  Conpany ... 

Bank  of  Salina  

Hank  of  Syracuao  

Onondagi  Cuanty  Bai<k  

Syraruao  Salt  Company  

On^odaga  S«lt  C«mpauy  

Onurio  B  <nk  

lltka  Brancli  Bank  

Hank  of  Genr*a  

H'ddletnwn  B^nk  

Highland  Bank  

Powell  Btnk  

»M..ksr  Newborgb  

Bank  of  Urleana  

Bank  of  Albion  

Noribweatern  Inauranco  Co  

ArliwriBbt  Cotton  Kaciorv  

U(>ina  Ci>ttnn  MaoiifM^tUTlne  Co, 
'Wea'-PointPonudary  Aanooatiuu 

Bank  nf  Troy   

Troy  Savin gi>'  Bank  

Mercbanta'  and  Hticlianica'  Biink 

Panner'a  Bitnk  

Comnereial  Bunk  

Howard  Triiatand  Banking  Co. 

TrwyCliy  Bank  

Hydraulic  Company  

Troy  India  Robber  Factory  

Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Pactnry  

Tremont  Uanufacturing  Co  

CaWiMiTa  Mnimfactsritic  C».  . . 
Hnnairk    Coltan   Hanufictnr  ng 

Company  

Parmera'  Hanatju^ring  Co  

Star  Hannfacturlng  Company  .. 

Bank  of  Lanaingbnritlt  

Caatloton  Uyeing  and  Priullng 

Eatabliabmcnt  

Bamnpu  Mannfactn ring  Company 

BjUftua  Spa  Bank  

Jamea  Bank  

Saratoga  Conntr  Bank  

McchaakaTiltoMaawfactiinMOfc 


New  York 

do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

di>. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Niagara 

do. 

do. 
Oneida 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
dn. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Onondaga 

4lO. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Oatario 

do. 

do. 
Orange 

do. 

do. 

dn. 
Ork-aaa 

do. 
Oawt-go 

Ub><:'ga 

d'l. 
Puinan 
Renaaelaw 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

d.>. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

dn. 

do. 
do. 

RichsMind 
Rocktand 
Saratoga 

do. 

do. 

do. 


doUara. 


T6^ 

ffa,oM 

363,O0« 
lS,'Ofl 

107.000 
1«.M>0 
69,000 
16,800 
6,B00 
X0,10« 
8,0U0 

ISpHO 

4,6M 

9,000 
MM 
36,000 

17',0M 


18,00* 

a,0oo 

9,000 


1,&M  — 
SI 

ff'oM  — 
41,000  — 
40,400  — 
16.65T  — 

o,i:9  — 

■SAM  — 

r.MO 

I7,«as  — 


6,000 
6JM 
00.000 

!i,700 
ll,MO 
13,tMM} 


14,501 

3,800 

T,00« 
38,M« 

5,900 
0,600 

1.500  — 
8,fm  — 
1,600  — 
8,.W0  — 

35,000 
47,lfff 

1^ 
J<|,000 

S,S74  M 


dollan. 


IOfi,S!l>  4? 
75,000  — 

403,703  »1 
43.000  — 
70,800  — 
lft,548  8T 
83,50*  — 
S«,370  Ig 
6,fl00  — 
95,000  — 
!  1,400  — 
«l,00»  — 
13,M0  — 
l.»00  • 
08,157  67 

4,0S*  — 

6,000  — 
1,000  — 
5,000  — 
96,000  — 
18,000  — 
M,C»0  — 

8,469  — 
S,000  — 
90,000  — 
18.00*  — 
19,099  37 
6,000  ~ 

iooo  — 
8,000  — 
1,000  — 
10,900  — 
6,40*  - 
8,000  — 


4^87a  39 
6,050  — 
5,579  n 

11^800  — 

19  596  39 
11,178  - 

11,840  08 
6.M0  — 
31.1*0  — 
50  000  — 
13.60*  — 
3  70O  ~ 
39.408  60 
98/tOB  71 


IS.aol  SO 
S,M0  — 
4,*00  — 

ao.ooo  — 

6,935  — 
5,000  — 

I  900  — 
15,000  — 
1,400  — 
1,000  — 

30.000  — 

ssjm  — 

1,100  — 
18  000  - 
4.»50— 
*0»- 


dollara. 


l,4Sfi,.'W7  — 
M0,000  — 
13,091  66 
453,795  71 
400,000  — 
586.193  M 
436,149  06 
719,023  IS 
493,800  — 
S6B,50*  — 

loir'bi  — 

18&,»0*  — 

4»v8m  — 


8,80«  — 


13,090  — 
87,907  — 
518,776  — 
864,677  — 


150,000  — 
380,000  - 
187,987  — 


439,663  33 
SM.^1  — 

rs'i'soo  — 

8^000  — 
196,900  — 
153,418  — 

150,000  — 
44,000  — 
18,600  — 
40,000  — 

414,483  — 

375,531  — 
333,791  — 


40,000  — 
8,939  — 
7,800  — 


8,68*  — 
108,149  — 


40,000 
94^25 


dcdiara. 

18,960  «a 
1,OD4;KO  M 


400,000  — 
581,00*  — 
6M,000  — 
7S7.873  83 
47l',OO0  — 
370,000  — 

itu^iu  SO 

1I*,000  — 

43<C39>  83 
li6,000  — 
196,900  — 

'i}m  — 

1,000  — 


99,5*0  — 
l*,0»0  — 
61,0*0  — 
19,0**  — 
87,907  61 
509,3M  69 
S!W,0«9  BO 
63,400  — 


130,10*  — 
144,4*0  - 
13MM  — 
50t*0l  - 

56,491  - 
453319  — 

901,607  71 
13,00* 

isr,o«o  — 
so,**o 

197,4*3  Tl 
U7,»73  — 

0.346  — 
138.15*  V7 

43,SJ«  — 

08,85* 

00,0** 
388,481  II 

14,0*0  — 
370,5ftl  40 
954,101  W 
187,000  — 
100,000  ~ 
994,997  70 


4,961  — 


15,830 
»4,0M 


9.079 
58,9*0 


•SOM  — 


dollara. 

dollan. 

110  56 

7.« 

9,181  S8 

7.0 

7,88*  — 

7.6 

1,668  *7 

7.« 

S40  60 

».6 

3,481  60 

7.6 

4  7S0  61 

7.« 

3,496  84 

7.0 

6,*ll  88 

7.0 

4,066  Bft 

7.6 

S,I84  47 

7.6 

00  96 

7.6 

l,*77  81 

7.6 

•88  — 

7.6 

8  — 

7.6 

8,978  48 

7.6 

774  <T7 

1,141  9B 

6.0 

98  40 

0.0 

10  36 

6.S 

M  01 

O.B 

143  69 

6.6 

0*  36 

C.» 

188  — 

0.5 

IS  96 

6.5 

115  66 

6.6 

193  60 

6.9 

196  77 

0.5 

614  6B 

6.S 

1,936  91 

O.B 

1,751  74 

0.6 

341  59 

O.B 

39  m 

e.s 

4  99 

6.5 

768  86 

4.8 

77*  41 

4.6 

769  — 

4.S 

356  is 

4.B 

6  — 

4.B 

1,308  71 

S.l 

18  65 

3.1 

1,1*1  86 

S.l 

08  98 

6.0 

810  09 

5.6 

341  9t 

6,0 

636  2^ 

5.6 

R34  36 

8.3 

831  10 

S.S 

1,160  47 

8.7 

M  return^ 

7.9 

do. 

7.B 

305  — 

s.a 

1,419  64 

4.5 

l*B  O^ 

4.5 

967  19 

4.5 

940  60 

4.5 

591  54 

4.5 

SSI  80 

4.6 

1,095  79 

4.5 

11  76 

4.9 

14  64 

4.S 

183  - 

4.A 

65  35 

4.5 

B2  OB 

4.5 

T  70 

4.S 

I«S  60 

4.9 

7  61 

4.5 

SIS  37 

4.5 

199  - 

r.- 

176  93 

S.9 

S53  10 

9.5 

no  78 

5.5 

344  « 

3.9 

fl  M 

0.6 
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NAHS 
•» 

INCORPOBATIO  N. 


ScWncctady  Buk  

H«h>wk  Buk  

S«i>*ca  CMan  Buk  

Watrrtoo  WooUeD  H  unfaetBrIng 

Ca«ip— T  

StMben  Coontj  Bank.  

g— k  or  Gmvibk  

~       *      "  "  Hiaiiic  Co. 


Tfan  Coat,  Iran,  nd 


Buk  Oweco 

BukaflUuea  

Tnwpkina  County  Bopk   

ITMcrCoNKty  BMk  

KiBc«<oa  Bank  

VlMor  IroM  CoMtpany  

Grant  Falls  UannbctoiingCo.. 

Blt«n«illQ  Glaaa  Company  

Tl'iahinilaii  County  Bank  

Baaka«  WUtcbaU  

WtWcliWMr  Oosnty  Bnk  

YnM*  CMWty  Bnnk  


Conty. 


SanUofa 

do. 
Snnoca 

do. 

Sioubon 
4». 
do. 

Sl  Lnwrence 
Tiojia 
TMDpktns 
do. 
VbUr 
d». 
do. 
do^ 
do. 
WuUngton 
do. 

We*tchp«t(r 
Yale* 


REAL  in-ATB. 


I8« 


ilollara. 

7.009  — 

M.Me 

ia,a3i  IS 


2,a(»  — 

13,63T  43 
11,700  - 
4,600  — 
IMW  — 

8r.««t  — 

\0K  — 
1T,IT9  — 

4,000 
4,000  — 
!t,400  — 


IMS 


doHnn. 

8,360  — 
7363  S3 
7.W0  — 
M,»40  — 

00.000  — 

700  - 
8,000  — 
fiO.OftO  — 
1,200  — 
S4,2T1  9S 
2G,027  83 

ens  fis 

33,934  18 
M.OOO  — 
6,500  — 
n,76S  — 

3.000 

3,000  — 
0,740  — 


of  RmU  BoUIb. 


IMO  I84S 


diDhrt, 

7«0  — 
150,000  — 

T4,3W  — 
193,000  — 

601,000  — 
■  36,648  86 


71,000  — 
197 .600  — 
187,362  97 
S38.IO0  — 

60.775  — 
1S9.S0O  — 


8,83!  — 

93  000  — 
100,951  — 
96,M1  — 


dollara. 

141.607  IS 
13.669  — 
146,000  — 


114.411 
W4,000  ' 
10  336 
60,0«0 
I96,8M  ' 
IIU,7!8  ' 
3S3.973  : 
M  .034  ' 
178,073  I 

S,«W 
6  335 
8.000 

99,000 
167.741 
92,000 


30 


Tata)....  44SltMS  71  7,Mi,a*9  7S  40,3M^  S44«,9nM  91  SM^7t6  IS 


SUMUARY. 

1640.  1843. 

dollars.  cts.      d<dlar8.  cts. 

Total  amount  of  real  estate      .       .      4,521,068  71      7,200,309  73 

Total  amount  of  capital  stock      .   .   40,380,504  84   45,939,245  93 


45,901,573  05  53,139,555  66 

Add  for  raOroads,  not  included  in  the  table  : 

Real  estate                                        2,550,291  40  7,423,735  01 

Cofntat  stock                                         172,000  00  428,453  54 


Aggregate 


.    48,623,864    45    60,991,744  21 


Of  the  increaae  from  1840  to  1843,  more  tluui  five  milliMka  and  a  half  of  dollars  ia 
caoied     induduig  the  free  banks  in  ^  anessments  of  1848,  and  not  in  the  1840. 

dollars,  cts, 

Tlw  total  sum  paid  tor  taxes  in  1843,  bjr  tbe  incoiporated  compames  m- 

dnded  in  the  table,  was                                                              860,726  15 

lUd  by  niboad  oompames                                                              20,646  74 

381,372  89 

Tbe  Delaware  and  Hndsmi  Canal,  and  tum|ake  and  bridge  companies  are  not  induded. 

NEW  YORK  BANKS. 

The  geneial  banking  system  of  New  York  is  considered  restrictire.  We 
shall  defer  our  account  of  the  chartered,  the  free,  and  the  safety-fund  banks  of 
Ais  state,  until  we  bring  them  under  view  hereafter  in  a  general  acooont  of  the 
banldog  systems  of  the  United  States.  We  diall  therefore  confine  the  subject 
under  tbe  present  head  to  the  following  opinion  of  tbe  Comptroller  on  the  genoal 
bank  law  of  New  Toik,  and  to  die  annual  report  <^  tbe  bank  commissioners. 
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CoHFTBOixEit's  Office,  Albany^  July  ZOth,  1841. 

1.  That  I  am  of  opiDion  the  restriction  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1840,  which 
prohibits  the  c<Hnmencin^  of  banking^  until  securities  to  the  amomit  of  lOO^OOO  dollars 
shall  have  heen  deporitM  with  the  e(miptroiler,  applies  onlv»  as  you  cmtend,  to  an 
"  assodation  of  persons,"  and  not  to  an  individual  hawcer,  and  therenbre,  that  the  comp- 
troller would  be  Dound,  under  the  general  provinons  of  the  act,  to  issue  circulating  notes 
to  an  amount  eqiial  to  the  current  market  value  of  the  securities,  although  the  securities 
deposited  should  not  amount  to  100,000  dollars. 

2.  I  find  nothing  in  the  act,  however,  that  authorises  an  individual  banker,  or  *'  any 
person"  as  distinguiahed  from  an  asso<nation  of  persons,  to  assume  an^  fictitious  name  as 
the  name  of  his  bank,  aud  I  think  there  is  manifest  propriety  in  requiring,  in  such  cas^ 
that  the  circulating  notes  delivered  to  such  individual  ttaiucer^  should  be  in  his  individnal, 
and  not  in  an  assumed  name. 

The  obvious  intent  of  the  statute  is,  that  the  individual  banker  shall  be  held  p^sonally 
liable  upon  his  arculatiog  notes.  They  are,  it  is  true,  to  be  in  the  form  and  Eomtlitade 
of  bank  Inlla,**  and  to  be  countersigned,  numbered,  and  registered,  and  are  to  bear  the 
stamp  which  is  to  indicate  that  they  are  secured  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  act ; 
but  the  holder  of  such  notes,  in  case  the  bills  are  not  pud  or  redeemed  according  to  law, 
can  resort  for  his  indemni^  not  only  to  the  securities  depodted  in  the  hands  of  the 
comptroller,  but  to  the  makw  or  individual  banker  peraonafly. — He  is  to  "  execute  and 
mgn  the  drculating  notes"  so  as  "to  make  them  obligatory  promissoi^  notes,  payable 
on  demand  at  his  place  business.'*  How  can  the  signature  by  his  president  and 
cashier,  and  in  the  assumed  name  of  a  bank,  J3e  deemed  a  compliance  with  this  provision  ? 

If  "  any  number  of  persons"  associate  for  the  purpose  of  banking,  they  are  required  to 
file  a  certificate  in  tiie  office  of  ihe  secretary  of  state,  and  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  <^  tlie 
county,  specifying : 

1.  The  "name  assumed"  to  distinguish  such  assomticms. 

2.  The  place  where  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on. 

3.  The  amount  of  capital  and  number  of  shares. 

4.  The  nanus  and  places  of  residence  <£  the  shareholders,  and  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  each. 

5.  The  period  at  which  such  association  shall  commence  and  terminate. 

Such  associations  are  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  as  provided  for  by  the  act, 
and  in  the  manner  specified  in  their  articles  of  assodation,  and  to  choose  one  of  their 
number  as  president,  and  to  appoint  a  cashier. 

All  contracts  maide  by  such  "  assonation"  and  all  notes  and  bills  by  them  issued,  must 
be  signed  by  the  prerident  or  vice-president,  and  suits  by,  or  against  tnem,  are  to  be  pro- 
secuted in  the  name  of  the  president,  and  a  judgment  against  him,  can  only  be  enforced 
agunst  the  joint pnmertT  of  the  assomtion;  and  no  shan^der  of  "any  such  association** 
is  liable  in  his  individual  capacity,  unless  the  articles  of  assodatimi  signed  by  him,  shall 
have  so  declared. 

The  annual  statement  too,  reqmred  by  the  26th  section  the  origmal  act  of  1838, 
^lies  only  to  snch  "  aasodations  and  not  to  individual  bankers,  although  the  act  of  the 
Iwt  sesnon  in  terms  includes  individual  bankers.  Many  otho:  of  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  can  only  be  deemed  applicable  to  associations. 

The  law  of  1841,  directing  tlie  manner  of  commencing  suits  against  "associations," 
has  no  reference  to  individual  bankers,  and  suits  against  the  latter,  upon  their  circulating 
notes,  should,  as  I  suppose,  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  as  against  other  individuals,  and 
be  enforced  like  any  other  private  demand,  the  holders  of  tite  notes  having,  however,  the 
additional  remedy  against  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller — to  which,  perhaps, 
a  court  of  chancery  might  compel  him  to  resort  in  the  first  instance. 

If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  tlus  law  in  obtaining  nrculating  notes  from  this 
department,  and  to  commence  the  business  of  banking,  tmder  its  provisions,  as  an  individual 
banker,  the  notes  must  be  prepared  and  issued  in  your  individual  name,  and  bear  tout 
individual  signature. — Tou  will  then  be  entitied,  upon  depomtingthe  securities  contemp^ted 
1^  the  act,  to  drculate  notes  equal  to  the  mtAa/t  value  of  Uie  securities  deponted. 
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A  Staixmest  of  ftU  the  Liotn^mrated  Companiei  in  the  State  of  New  ToHc,  having 
Banking  Powers,  the  Date  of  their  respective  Acts  of  Incorporation,  the  Limitati(Hi 
<>t  the  same,  and  the  Amoant  of  Capital  authorised. 


KAHBS  or  BANKS. 


BukoTAsMtka  

 N«w  Ydwk  

 lb«  Stair  tiT  New  Y-rk 

BwcbmTaBd  DroT«r«'  Bk. 
Ckawkal  HanobetuiiDg 

Cmput  

Ciir  Hank  

Ci— tiLliI  Bank  

Delaware  and  Hiidaon  Ca- 

Hl  Cawpsnj  

Dry  Oack  &aapai>y .... 
Piritos  Bank  ..\7....... 

Gftenvick  ftark  

UPtaicrtr  Bank  

HanafactuTera' 


Oateol 
Cbarter. 


_.  I  CoMpanj  .. 

■cckMica*  Bank  

Meckaaka*  Jt  Trader^  Bk. 

■rrrhant**  Bank  _ . . 

Mcrcbaats'  Bxcbaage  Bk.. 

HatiMal  Bank  

^•«th  RiTcr  Bank  

Ptaalx  Bank  

IrvenA  Wai4  Rank... 

Tniimen'a  Bank  

Cawe  Bank   . 

fTW  farrgotng  baiika  are 
an  in  tbcatT»r  NewVwk.] 

AlkaavCiiT  Bank  

Ateite  Bank,  BniaUya.. 

Bank  af  Albany  

 Aabara   

 BoBUft  

— -Cheaaage  

 Craeaee  

 Cenrva  


 Laaaiaiibni^ 

 Maorae  , 

 Nnrbank  .... 

 0(dcwbai|h. 

 Orfcaaa...;... 

 Oweio  , 


 MiM  .... 

 Whitehall  . 

BwaklyB  Bank  . 


1831 
183S 

isn 
int 

1831 
1834 

I8H 
1819 
1S34 
1S3« 
1S33 

isn 

1799 
1831 
1830 
1831 
1S29 
18t9 
IBll 
IB31 
1833 
1831 
1831 


ISH 
IU« 
IBSD 
IB» 
1831 
1820 
18!0 
1819 
18» 
I83S 
1«« 
1819 

im 

1839 
1834 

1836 
1830 
1830 
1832 
1833 
1899 
]8» 
IMiD 
1833 


Charter 
expires. 


18S3 
ISAS 
1866 
1833 

1844 
1833 
\Mb 

1844 
nnliniited 
1844 
1835 
1865 

1869 
onllmiied 
I8U 
1837 
1837 
1M9 
1897 
1843 
18M 
1863 
1893 
1853 


1804 

1866 
1835 
1850 
1861 
1836 
1833 
1803 
180U 
ISU 
1866 
1850 
1851 
1830 
1884 
1866 
1838 
1843 
1863 

lem 

ISS3 
IS3D 
lUO 
1860 


Amount 

of 
Capital. 


dollara. 

8.001,200 
1,000.000 
2,000^00 
S«0,0O0 

400,000 

720,000 
300,000 

500,000 
JOO.0O0 
600,000 
200.000 
MW.0OO 

600,000 
3,030.000 
2.000,000 

300,000 
1,490,000 

730,000 

730.0M 

«oo,Mn 

SMiOM 
4W.000 


900,000 
000,000 
340,000 
200.000 
300,0*0 
200,000 
1OO.0O0 
400.000 
300.000 
130,000 

2oa,i>oo 

300.000 

140,000 
100,000 
300.000 
300,000 
100,000 
360,000 
100,000 
130,000 
440.000 
fiOO.O'iO 
100,000 
200,000 


NAMES  OP  BANKS. 


Broome  Conn (y  Bank  

Canal  Bank  of  Albaoy  

<'HUkill  Bank  

Cayusa  Cauniy  Bank  

Central  Bank  

Chanlanqor  O'tuntv  Bank. 
Cbrninng  Canal  Bank  ■  ■  ■ . 
I'liy  Bank  of  Buffalo* 

Cliiitoa  County  Bank  

Oimtaerciil  Bk.  of  Albany 
Comroervial  Kk.  of  Buffalo 
C'lmmrrrial  Bk.  of  Oiwrgo 
Diit'beM  Ciitxtiy  Bank  .. 

Eases.  Conntv  Bank  

Farwrra'  Bai  k,  Caiakill 
Farmeva'  Bank,  1'ruy . . . 
Pamtera'  and  Mannfacta- 

ren'  Bank,  Pougbkeep- 

■ie  

Heilcimer  County  Bank-.. 
Hi|bl>Bd  Bk ,  Newbartih  . 
Hnnfon  Ri»er  Bk..  Hadaoit 
Jeflbraon  County  Baiik..  ■. 

RiDp-ton  Bank  

Lewia  Cuuntv  B  ii-k  

Urinralon  Cnvnly  Bauk-- 

tiODE  laland  Bank  

Madlann  Cennn  Bank...- 
Ilrabanica*  aoa  Parmera' 

Bank,  Albany  

Hercbanta*  and  Meebanlea' 

Bank,  Troy   

Mobawk  Bank  

MontgoDiery  Coumy  Bank 

Oneida  Bank  

OooDdaga  Bank  

Ontario  Bank  

Orange  County  Bank 

Uawego  Bank  

Obego  County  Bank  

Rocbe»trr  Ci'y  Bank  

Sacketfa  Harbour  Bank 
'aratoga  County  BAok--  ■■ 

Scbenecudy  Bank  

Seneca  Conoty  B*nk  

Steuben  County  Bitnk  

l  otnpkina  County  Bank  .. 

Troy  I  ily  Bank  

Ulster  County  Bank  

Wayne  County  Bank*  

Waiervliet  Bank  

Weaiebnter  Cnnnty  Bank 
Yate*  Cennty  Bank  


Date  ot 
Cbaner, 

Charter 
1  Xjpirea. 

AQU>llbt 

of 
t^apitai. 

dollara. 

IB.tl 

183^ 

100,000 

I8M 

300,000 

14^33 

130,000 

3M,O0l> 

1829 

1853 

120,000 

1411 

1^60 

100,000 

1 833 

1663 

200,000 

]  B3G 

11*  (56 

400,000 

ia30 

I8G0 

300,000 

1845 

300,000 

1834 

IA64 

400,000 

1836 

I8»0 

930,100 

IdtU 

1B33 

600/100 

180^ 

100,000 

1  A^l 

1  WW 

100,000 

378/N)0 

aan  iuui 
ouVfOuO 

ion* 

300.000 

1830 

18  A3 

ISA  BAA 
19U,VUU 

300,000 

1  AAA 

<Mvi  ana 

100,000 

1A30 

1853 

100,000 

1830 

1843 

300,000 

1831 

L838 

100,000 

18x9 

1853 

4W(We 

1fl4A 

i8't4 

300,000 

1S29 

18  A3 

165.000 

1331 

100,000 

1836 

16G6 

400,000 

1830 

1834 

150,000 

1B39 

aoo.000 

163) 

1863 

105,660 

1S3I 

m9 

150,000 

1830 

18^4 

100,UOO 

1830 

1886 

400,000 

1634 

1865 

3oa,ooe 

1830 

1857 

100,000 

1B3% 

1863 

160.000 

1833 

1H63 

210,000 

1832 

I30,ODO 

1838 

I8n6 

250.000 

1833 

1863 

300.000 

1831 

1801 

100,000 

185B 

100,000 

1830 

11*60 

230,000 

1BS3 

IB63 

mOfiOO 

1831 

1009 

100,000 

«  Charter  focfUud. 

THE  FREE  BANKS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Bj  the  annual  report  of  the  comptroller,  dated  January  7,  1841,  there  were  seventy-six 
asiociatioDS  and  banks  named  in  the  report  of  last  year;  thirteen  have  been  struck  from 
the  Ust,  as  either  closed  or  closiog,  and  there  have  been  added  six,  which  have  been  esta- 
Uishednnce  the  1st  of  December,  1839;  leaving  now  in  operation  sixty-nine,  several  of 
vfaidi  haye  indicated  a  disposition  to  close  their  operations  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
will  admit.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  &ee  baaksj  that  of  the  ereat  number  of  them, 
tbey  Itare  all,  with  but  one  ezeeption  (the  Millers*  Bank),  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
■rt  of  tbe  last  sesnon,  relating  to  the  redemption  hank  notes ;  and  consequently,  the 
opedating  Inlls  of  all  the  atsodations  and  individual  bankers  (with  the  one  exception)  have 
Wen  taken  at  par  tar  all  state  dues,  at  the  sereral  pcnots  where  those  dues  are  payable. 
Uny  of  the  associations,  and  some  individual  bankers,  have  found  it  necessary  materially 
to  otrtail  their  circulation,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  amount  in  1839  with  that  in 
194a 
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On  the  Ist  of  December,  1839,  the  drculfttion  of  the  free  banks  (or,  the  dollars- 
amount  issued  from  this  office)  was        .......  6,012,009 

On  the  Ist  (^December,  184<^  there  was  outstanding  5,853,567 

Making  a  diminution  of    658,442 

Statement  of  the  Banks  under  the  General  Banking  Law,  December  I,  1840. 


NAMES  O?  BANKS. 


Sutan  laUnd  Bink  

AcricnItiiralRauk.of  Her- 
kimer  

Bank,  •t  Unitad  SlalM. 

ttvw  York  

Bank    of  Wwtero  N«w 

Yflifc,  Roebeftcr  

CIlBton  Bank.  New  York. . 
If  efilMniaf  BaokinK  Aia»> 

datiMi,  New  YaA  

Korth  AtaerioMt  Tnut  and 

BjnkincCo.. New  York. 
Parmer*'  Bank,  Orleana. . 
Lockpnrt  Bank  and  Tru«i 

Cmnpany  

New  York  Siale  Slock  Se- 
curity Bank,  New  York . 
StaM  Bank  of  New  York, 

Buffalo  

HerchanU'  and  Pannera' 

Bank,  Ittaaoa  

AHestaany  County  Bank, 

Angoliea  

Bank  of  Symcuie  

Cattaraufliu  County  Bank, 

Randolph  

St.  Lawrence  Gonnty  Ranh, 

Ofdensburgh  

Merchant*'  Excbaogo  fik., 

Biilfilo  

Pvmifra'  and  Hechantu' 

Bank,  Geneaee  

Bauk  of  Kinderbook  

Jamea  Bank,  Jimesvtlle  , . 
Powell  Bank,  Newburg  .. . 

Bank  of  Otean  


Bank  of  OoBlial  N'aw  York , 
Dttca  


dollar*. 

3(1.000 
(  33.000 
{  •3,000 

300,000 

100.000 

7s,noo 

i 90,000 
*».000 


Bank  of  Silver  Creek  

EuhaoKO  Bank,  Geneeee. 
Ge&eaee  County  Bank,  La 

Ro*  

Port  Plain  Bank  


Bank  of  America,  BuSklo, 

Bank  of  Attioa  

United  StatM,  Bank,  Bnf- 

falo  

Ballaton  Spa  Rank  

Parniera'  Bank,  Hudann  .. 

Mecbanlca'  Bank.  Buffalo  . 

Hercantile  Bank,  Schenec- 
tady   

Bank  of  Watertown ...... 

Albany  Bxchanee Bank... 


S8.000, 

T6,&(10! 

100,000 

•74,708 

110,000 

46,000 
30,000 
•B.OOO 
100,0110 
IB/WO 
•30,000 
190,000 
•18,000 

130,000 

3H.0O0 
90,000 
30.000 
7S,000 
31,000 
*S3,000 

44,000 
30,000 
•9,000 
41,000 

2\0D0 
47,000 
3.^,000 
•30,000 
1 15,000 

31,000 
•40,000 
.to.noo 
43,000 
•18,150 

09,000 
4G.O00 
48,000 


dollata. 
t-ll,MO 

]>  2fi,S33 


}  79,000 

1 0,000 

98,700 


58,590 

} 

}  37,000 
}  Se,549 

30,000 

31,731 
90,600 
40,714 
SO.0D0 

}  4S,t3l 

3d,0S3 
I  30,0M 

S!t,745 

S8,9J0 
47,345 

[  31,098 

10,337 

30.900 

50,200 
48,800 

30,500 
39,M0 
39,800 


Amount  of 
Circulat- 
mg  Notea. 


NAHBS  OP  BANKS. 


Bank  of  Lowrille... 
Bank  of  Waterrille. 


dotUr* 
«40,448 

bS,OaO 

138,000 

83.036 
48,500 

194,331 


10.980  ^''"^  Wbltoitown  

ll>6,636iPlne  Plaina  Bank  


Bank  of  Coming'.  

American  ExehanBo  Bk., 
Now  York  

Maaufactntera'  Bank,  Ul- 
ster  


106,000         Bank,  Lock  port .... 
I  Howard  Trust  and  Bank- 

34,590    ino  Coinpan'v,Troy  

Washington  County  Bank, 

Union  Villaee  

Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York  


69,000 
WflOO 

tl3,3M|Commarcial  Btnk,  Thty 

190,000!  Bank  of  Vernon  

uiqfln'B'xKharoplon  Bank  

Uohawk  Valley  Bank.  Mo. 

Ill  034!    hawk  Village  

"'■"*^|New  York  Banking  Com- 

I    pany.  New  York  

117,105  CiiDiniereial  Bank,  Rochea. 
ler 


Mlddletnwn  Bank  

Delaware  Bank,  Delhi-... 


100,350 
116,303 

58,098 
46,SO0 
65,313 

48,300 
89,000 

79,335 

f  18,917 

42,337 
76,600 
00,000 

04,993 

«3,S90 
64,400 
e6,3M 


Parmora*  Bank,  Genera .. 

Panner*'  and  Mechanics' 
Ilank,R«chrrter  

Bank  of  DaoTille   

Parmt-ra'and  DroTcni'  Bk., 
Somera  

Washinoten  Bank,  New 
York  

Pirmeri*  Bk.,  Amaiordam 

Erie  County  Bank,  Buffalo 

Bank  of  Albion  

Bankof  Commerce,  BuMo 

Bank  of  Lndl  

Bxchange  Bk.,  Rochester. 
Union  Bank,  RulCdo  

Phoenix  Bank,  Baffhlo  

Bank  of  Brockport 


.State 
Siocka. 


dol'ars 


M..r. 
gage*. 


dollars. 


30,000  ) 
•4.00(1  ( 


•10.000 
70,000  ) 
•5,000  i 

404,000 


10,000  ) 
*40,0V0  ( 
63,000 
77,000[  J 


*IO,000 

39,000 

60,m 
•aoo,ooo 

/  31,000 

•00,000 
35,000 

37,000 

116,000 

70,000 

30.000 
•18,000 

63,000 
•15,000 

99,000 
•10,000 

36.00ft 
60,000 

50,000 

•7,006 
34,000 
01,000 
9,000 
•6,000 
161,000 
39,000 
•4,000 
19,000 

ni,ooo 

•14,000 

9,000 

•9,300 

5,000 

•io.«m 


33,500 


30.09(1 
37,300 
82,400 

33,330. 
36,939 


so,oeo 

.W.013 
7,600 

36,150 


87,350 
30.000 


Amonntof 

Circulat. 
iog  Nutea. 


}  68,686 

30,000 
65,300. 

16,000 

10,000 
6,500 
35,750 

}  31,108 


10,163 
14,900 


13,736 
17,900 


dollara. 

63.000 


71,<M 

ajno 

U9,4M 

60,000 

139^ 

46,000 

10Q,06t 
33,970 

8t,7M 

I04,8I» 

133,009 
53,900 

61,776 

8a,M0 
»4,«00 

S^SM 

13.397 
SOlAOO 

101470 

14,000 
103,679 
46,613 

m,««> 

M,TS1 
35,706 
9M0O 


•  New  York  State  Stncks. 


t  lodlndnal  baaka. 


By  the  annual  report  of  the  bank  commissioQers  of  Jaouaiy  30,  1843,  it  appears  that 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  and  after  the  second  suspension  of  many  of  the  banks,  south 
and  west  of  New  York,  which  occurred  before  the  end  of  that  year,  the  returns  exhibited  a 
diminution  of  loans  and  discounts,  on  the  part  of  the  ninety  chattered  banks  of  the  state, 
to  the  amount  of  15,512,000  dollars;  and  a  reduction  of  8,743,365  dollars,  the  circu- 
lation, aa  compared  with  the  reports  of  the  same  institutions  on  the  1st  of  January,  1839. 
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l>aniigtike  year  eailing  on  the  1ft  of  Januaiy,  1843,  the  loans  and  discounts  of  all  the 
cbarteredbaaks,  eightj-five  in  number,  aa  compared  with  the  same  banks  on  the  Ist  of 
Jaouaiy,  1842,  We  diminished  2,959,602  dollars. 

The  diflooimted  debt  of  forty-three  banking  associations  has  increased  within  tius 
period  974,^3  dollars,  making  au  a^pregate  of  diminution,  in  all  the  banks  of  the  state,  <^ 
1,985,339  doUara. 

The  carculation  of  the  chartered  banks  has  also  been  reduced  2,027,810  dollars,  and 
the  free  banks,  60,794  doUan^  showing  the  whole  decrease  of  drculation  to  be  2,088,604 
dollars. 

The  specie  of  the  chartered  banks  has  increased  2,094,602  dollars,  and  the  free  banks^ 
974,000  dollars,  making  the  whole  increase  of  specie,  3,068,602  dollars. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  tlie  resources  and  liabilities  of  all 
the  chartered  and  free  banks  for  the  years  1841  and  1842,  excluding  the  La  Fayette  Bank 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Watervliet  Bank,  the  Clinton  County  Bank,  tlie  Bank  of 
Lyons,  and  the  North  River  Bank,  whose  charter  has  expired,  and  which  has  since  gone 
ill  to  operation  under  the  general  banking  law,  together  with  the  James  Bank,  the  Farmers' 
Bank  of  Malone,  and  the  Manufacturers  Bank  at  Ulster  ;  which  last-named  association 
did  not  make  any  returns. 


KKSOURCBS  OB  ASSETS. 


Ln«M  and  DiMouU  . 

RaiI  Balate  

SMcki  and  HartfrngM 

SMcie  

N«Cea  of  •iher  Bjoka. 

G*ata  ItcBM  

Dmm  inm  Bwki  

Total  R«Mtircn 


Jan.  1,  1843.  Jan.  I,  IS43. 


dollar*. 

Si  343.0TS 

10,291.339 
5^29.857 

l,a03,IG7 
8,913  H7 


dollars 

1X.4J6.4S7 

4A08,7M 
3.273.058 
4^i9,a81 


88,803^  I  88,333,408 


L1ABIL1TIB8. 


Circalfttkn.  

Loana  

Ou«  canal  fund  , 

Dopoiita  

Ducbunka  

ToUl  llabiUlUii  .. 
Add  capital  and  pra&la 

Grand  Total  


Jan.  I,  IS13 


dolUni. 
13,M>,>0( 
117.032 

1,411,137 
17,063,774 

0,30d,ti46 


41,937,093 
46,QU,195 


88,863,348 


Jan.  1,  tB4S. 


dollara. 

ll,86Q,IKIf 
188,144 
1 ,49S3D8 
18,rU.030 
13.091,093 


44,319,0^ 
44,003,433 


88.833,498 


Tbc  cub  IteBM in  Iba  llnevf  monrcei  in  the  Natr  ToiklMnlta,  embneea  a  lar(e  amonnt  of  Trvainry  Bdtna. 

Tb«  rnorta  of  Ite  dctaty-onB  aafety  fuDd  binka,  exMbit  noodnal  nratt*  on  band  to  tho  nmoant  of  3,399  77S  doU 
laan.  On  dedneting  tberfCrom  the  ageregate  axMoaea  and  oontributwiu  to  tha  fund,  anwnnting  to  1,484,718  dollara 
IM  talnnea  will  bn  l.STft,i»4  daUnn,  being  a  Utile  over  6  par  eeni. 

Te  deMmliw  the  circulation  of  all  tbe  baaka,  tbe  anMuni  of  notea  of  atber  banka  oantahted  fai  tfae  rtatcnnnta, 
abo«dd  be  dcdnetnd.  Thia  accovntwonld  then  atand.  In  retaiion  to  the  apeele  In  the  banks,  aa  foUowi  i— 

doUari. 

Tbe  131  banka  wbkh  bare  nade  ratnnu,  abowiba  drenlatlon  to  be   1X031,871  . 

UcdnstBOtcahaUbyb^nka  ^   4.888.987 

AcluJ  dicalRtiBa   7,143,8H 

Sfacia   8,447,076 

EuMarapadeovardrcnbtHan   l,3S4,m 


AooBEOATE  Statement  <^  Eigfaty-one  Safety  Fund  Bank^  as  rep<»ted  to  the  Bank 
Commissioners,  January  Ist,  1843. 


RBS0UBCE8. 


Lmm  and  diacoHBta. . . . 

Real  catate  

Stock*  

Orerdrafca  

Expenae  and  peraenal 

ceCatc  

Bank  fund  

Specie  

Natea  et  other  banka  . . . 
Cbeeka,  and  otker  caab 

Ttoda  in  New  Tark  and 

AftanT  

Dna  btm  ether  banka 

ratal 


10  New 

York  City 
Banka. 


dollars. 
91,33S,a09 
1 ,338,106 

ii.sog 

438  361 
335,aS3 
4,998,7«3 
2,318,113 

3,033,137 


<jr4,730 


63 
Con  Dtry 
Bank*. 


doltarii. 
19.(n4.!i03 
1,328.443 
753,193 
03,434 

SS6.90a 

443.aig 

967.336 
1,090337 

173,110 

3,553,329 

1.001,813 


»T,578.y34  38.494.731  06,073^ 


Total 
81  Banka. 


LIABILITIES. 


dnllar*. 

40J>64,ii2 
a,736.63S; 
3,4IB,03C 
77.963 

714.346 
770,373 
5,930.010 
3,417,070 

3.19!!  ,337 

3.633,220 

3,376,533 


Capital  

Circulation  

L  iana  on  time  

Due  Canal  Fund  

Proftu  

Depoailj  on  debta  

Dividends  unpaid 

Deposits  

Due  other  banka  and 
corporation*  

Total UaUUttea .... 


16  New 
.York  City 
Banks. 

Country 
Banks. 

Total 
81  Banka. 

dollars. 
13311. 020 
3,383 ,0U0 

i,aVe'.590 

8,398 
134,748 
10.839,068 

0.603310 

dollars. 
14,240.360 

$,543,043 
113,101 
83S330 

3,081.163 
308,838 
63,197 

3,731393 

2326,303 

dollars. 
39,531.180 
8330.183 
115,191 
S3S330 
33&9.773 
377.338 
180343 
13,500303 

9330,108 

87,078,734 

38^731 
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Tabls  diowiDg  the  ninmpal  Items  of  the  Bank  Statements  of  all  the  Chaitered  Banks 
of  the  State  for  the  last  Six  Yean. 


L'>an«  And  discounU . . . . 

(ttock  

fipede  

B4nk  iiowa  

Ctwb  itenu  

DtM  from  banlu  ..t..... 


Jan.  l«t, 

1S3S. 
05  Bauki. 


dollars. 
36.01 1. 46<) 
IS  43a,4f  8 

4,4B5,83a 
IS,T71,T39 


Jan.  lit, 

1839. 
90  Bank* 


doUan. 
36,801,400 
19,373,149 

3,291.713 
18,370,044 
16,314,098 


ao.999,770  68,300.486 


S,793.507 
4.139,73-i 
3^010,918 
•18,977 
18,997,899 


911,023 
6,IH»,708 
3,907.137 
9,838,694 
14.193,940 


Jan.  Ut, 

1840. 
99  Banks, 


Capital  

Ciruulatioa  .. 
Canal  Fnnd. 
Depoaita  .... 
D>ie  bauks  . . 


dollars. 
36,401,460 
10,300,593 

3,903,530 
10.038,416 

7,008,341 

.'i3,08S,4a7 
3,O47,»70 
S,S11,2I8 
4,380.04S 
9,300^ 

8,a04,408<Diie  from  bank! .. 


Loana  and  diaoannt*. 

Stocks  

Spiicie  

Bank  Dolea  

Caab  items  . 


Jan.  1st, 

1841. 
99  Banks. 


Jan.  1st, 

1849. 
00  Banks. 


dnllara, 

30,401,460 
16,335.0501 
9,570.398 
le,796,«18! 
10,374,083 


dollar*. 
34,991,460 
19,373,704 

1,609,174 
14,378,139 

8,587,777 


94,091,103;  49,031,700 
4,630,393  3,683,387 


9.439,633 
4,933,704 
9,188,506 

■,8»i.ni 


4,789.524 
4,697,803 
1,001,981 
4,SS0,4e 


AooBEGATE  Statement  of  Fort^-six  Banking  Associations,  as  reported  to  the 

misnoners,  January  Ist,  1843. 


RESOURCES. 


Amonnt. 


LIABILITIES. 


Loans  and  discounts  

Real  estate   

Bonds  nnd  mortgagea 

Stocks  , 

OTCTdrafia  

Bap«nseand  personal  eataie. 

Specie  , 

Itotrm  of  other  banks   

Cbeekaand  otbvr  cstfb  Itenw 
Panda  oa  deposit  iu  New  Yorfc  and  Al- 
bany   

Due  m»  other  banks  aad  oorporatloBS. . 

Total 


dot  tars. 

8,071,931 
233.51 8 
9,41  N746 
6,187  018 
0363 
136  604 
1,738,687 
098,310 
94,939 

633,813 
799.380 


Capital  

Circnlation   

Loans  on  time  

Due  to  Canal  Fund 

ProfiU  

Dpposita  00  debts  . 
Diridends  unpaid  , 

Depod'a   

Doe  odicr  banks  , . 

Total  UaUBtlH 


dollam 
11.048,837 

9,397,406 
73,953 
31,403 
600.000 
40.471 
10,346 

9,991,951 

l,«9t</>67 


90,iio.tati 


30,1 10,363 


AOOBEOATE  Statement  of  Etghty-one  Safety  Fnnd  Banks,  Four  Chartered  Banks  not 
Buhject  to  the  Safety  Fund,  and  Forty-six  Free  Banks,  on  January  Ist,  1843. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  diaeoBnt  

Heal  otate  

Stoeha,  (in  which  are  Inolnded  hands  aod  mart 

gages  held  by  free  banks}  •■  . 

Orerdrafti  ,  

Bxpeuaes  and  peraoaal  estate  

Bank  fund  

Speale  

Notes  <rf  oiher  banks  

Cheeks  tsaA  ether  cash  Item  

Funds  on  depodt  in  New  fork  and  Albany  

Doe ftvm oner  banks  and cerperatioBa ■ 

Total  resoarces  

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  

Circulation  •  

Loans  on  time  

Dae  to  canal  fnnd  

Pnfiu  

Deposits  on  debts  

Dividends  unpaid  

Deposiu  

Due  other  banks  and  corpoTdtions  

T.»ta1  liabilities  


81  Safety  Pnnd 
Banka. 

4  Chsrtered 
Banka. 

40  Free  Banks 

Total 
111  Banks. 

dolUro. 
40,904,119 
9,750,638 

dollar*. 
8,319,434 
d79,XW 

dmiars. 
8,071,991 
IS9,S1B 

dollan. 
93,34a,4«7 
S,B«I^ 

3,418,030 

77,963 
714,346 
77P,373 
6,I'3G,019 
3,417,070 
9,198,«7 
9,553,339 
3,976,933 

1,498,384 

97,738 

813,370 
473,707 
49,065 
139,390 
410,837 

7,009,763 
9,309 
190,064 

i,V38,e87 
998,310 
34,939 
635.815 
799.980 

I9,440M* 

S7.3VS 
918.738 

770,373 
8,477.078 
4,888,087 
9,373,131 
3,9I4,3M 
4.48N690 

6^07>,4U 

7,395,944 

»,1I0^ 

9a,5oe,Mi 

99,aai,98f 
B,99«,I33 
113,101 
639,n30 
83,399,773 
977,936 
186,949 
13,590,963 
9,230.103 

8,3»,000 
808,333 

"ekjou 

169,397 

"V,M1 
ljil8,90t 
843,497 

11,048,8 sr 

3,397,400 
79,9»3 
81,409 
000,000 
40,471 
19,943 
3,991.961 
1,990,067 

43W,137 
19,031,1171 
1811,144 
1,496^ 
4.190Me 
330,707 
tl3,41l 
1».1«0,«1S 
19,O71j06B 

66,073,459 

7,«3«,*44 

•8,110,999 

Ba.MB.MI 
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AoQUO&TE  Statement  of  Twenty- four  Banks  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  107  Banks 
in  the  Cmmtiy,  h&ng  the  wh<de  number  that  have  nude  return  to  the  Bank  Commis- 
nonera,  on  January  1st,  1843. 


KS8UVRCE8. 


Imm  m4  JUc—ttti.... 


anAm  


Ghoeka  and  eaah  linM. 
rmmim  is  Nm  T«k  ud 

Amtmy  

Dm  few  olhar  kwaka, . . 


S4  City 


107  CoDD- 

trrBanka 


dollara. 
],881,a38 

M8JNH 
ttft.093 

7.2/9^ 


dallmn. 

l.fiM,e)7 

40MM 
443,179 

i.i<n,»i« 
i,34«,aoe 
i99.m 

a.«l4394 

1,497,IM2 


M,I74,463  98,334,4SH  93,UB,9SI 


Total 


dollara. 
SS,>M.4S7 

U,446Ma 
87,3S8 

770,313 
8,477,076 
4388,987 
1,273,131 

3,S1'I,394 
4,48ft,SM 


LIABILITIES. 


Caphal  

OlrMlatloa  ■  

Loam  on  time  

Dm  oasal  had  

ProAu  

DepoaiU  on  d«bta  

Dividend*  aBpald  

l>«pa«ia  

DMtootbor  buUa..,,.. 

Total  ItabUitlH  


SI  diy 
Bauka. 


dulUr*. 

94,160,990 
4,6SI,3U 

200  213 
l,70a.77ft 
8.398 
145,638 
1S,4C9  341 
8,667,96) 


107  Coon- 
try  BMBks. 


dollan. 
19^,847 
7,400,»I8 
188.144 

l.tab  070 
S.4t0,«-14 
318.309 
67,773 
3,047,874 
S^,434| 


Total 
laiBauk*. 


dollar*. 
43,990,137 
lS,0JI,87t 
188,144 
1.4<I9.888 
4.1S9,G90 
390.707 
913,411 
19,100,410 
lt,0ii^9 


U,174,46|l  aB,SB4,4B9,  ftS^GOB^t 


Banks  of  New  York  State. 


DATBa 


Capittl. 

Loana. 

BtM^. 

Speds. 

Balance  due 
Bank*. 

Clrenlatlon. 

Depoaila. 

dollar*, 
97.350,964 
S148I.40I 
17,101,400 
86411^ 
16,901,460 

O9,«n,roi 

51,030^0 
44,310v000 
43^137 

doll  ITS, 

37,689,704 
73,836.111 
79JI3,188 
60,909,770 
08,300,480 
07,037,067 
6*^130 
a6,390;O73 

dollara. 

393,009 
803.139 
1,794.153 
S,79a,207 
911,433 
3,464.120 
6,73S.0V0 
10,991,339 
13^6,087 

dollarij 

9,007,603 
0,n4,616 
6,957.030 
4,139,739 
9.395,493 
7,000.(29 
0,336,240 

s.929,eitr 

8,377,070 

dollara. 
4,310,936 
3,S9t,3>4 
9/00,369 
9,D3^39S 
1,339,138 
l,03M19 
1,302,000 
883.099 
7,471,113 

dollara. 
17,830,408 
31.127,927 
94,198,000 
13,460,059 
19,313.149 
14,190,304 
18,4A6,230 
13,949,304 
13.031,371 

dollart. 
10,119,338 
90.088,683 
30,883.179 
19,331,860 
18,370,044 
30,091,234 
20,678,979 
17.063,774 
19,100,119 

OMISiSn 

13,390,967 

14.091,779 

10,611,940 

14,aX0bHS 

24,679,«S0 

43^.159 

61^119 

11^,311 

11,909,789 

4AM1^« 

17,913,101 

97,107.160 

43,640,887 

03,418,703 

11,059,436 

10,066,943 

B*43,»« 

ie,»5^i 

39,0*0,419 

4a,4fi>,Sll 

70,101,008 

10,363.330 

9,409,101 

6,650,319 

18.aB9,331 

30.7<n;n9 

Jamary, 

ISU  

I  DO.  

ISST  

isas  

1BS9  

U4*  

1041  

IMS  

IMS  

Ai 
ISU 

Hoi 
I84S  

VMnsry, 
1044  

1M4  


The  loans  of  the  banks  were  never  so  high  as  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  years 
1836-37  ;  and  the  deposits  never  were  so  high,  with  Uie  exception  of  the  year  1837.  The 
Mpetae  in  August  last  was*  to  the  drculation  and  deposits,  as  1  to  2.75.  It  is  now  as  1  to 
5.50,  showing  a  great  extennon  of  credits.  The  proportion  in  which  the  movement  has 
been  made  by  the  atj  banks,  as  distinguished  &om  those  of  the  country,  may  be  seen  by 
oompariog^  the  aggregates  of  each,  as  seen  in  the  following  table  of  the  leading  features  in 
August  lastj  wl^  the  spede  was  at  its  greatest  ptunt  of  aocumulation,  and  at  the  present 
retains.   These  aggregates  compare  as  follow  :— 


OITT  BANKS. 

GODNTRT  BAM  KB. 

AugnaL 

Hay. 

AnS"**. 

May. 

dollara. 
30  314399 
13,909,944 

9,308,339 
13.«9>H1 

dollura. 
43.130,817 
8,489.903 
0404,438 

dollara. 
33,078.740 
1,199339 
9,313,318 
1,193,989 

dollars. 
>j,081,34S 
9eb,598 
11,470.373 

6,741,989 
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TRADE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MEW  YORK. 
CouHERCE  of  New  York,  from  1789  to  1837. 


TEARS. 


I»l 

1701 
I7M 
1794 
179S 
1796 
1797 
I7M 
1799 
IBOO 


IBU 
ISU 
18U 
1S06 
1807 
1808 
I80» 


IBM  

1819  , 

1S13  , 

1814  

1810  

isia  

1817  

1«IB  

1819  

I8W  

1811   

1839   

1823  

1894   

Kti  

1836  

19«r  

1838   

lfi«9  

1830  

IHSl   

I»33   

1833   

1834   


1835   

tSM  

1637   

IhW  

1639  

1810  

1811   

1849   

1843*  

1844   


Import*, 

iliiim  oa  HBfduii' 

UnWuvCW  On  FQ> 

BegWarcd 
Tunamme. 

V  OBICa  uC . 

r  OTdI  hu  4 

diwf  linportMl, 

T0T4Li 

[dolliin. 

dolUr*. 

dollcra. 

2,505,463 

•**• 

1,356.064 

91,289 

41300 

*  ■  *  * 

2p53fivr9Q 

1,232,888 

45 

M.80I 

2,932,370 

1,248,760 

43,301 

49,353 

B9 

■  ■ " 

5,412, 183 

.... 

2,146.819 

266,309 

71,093 

1 7 

10,304  ,A8l 

.... 

2,717,149 

666, 179 

93.431 

•7 

— 

1 2f208,0a7 

3,0.^,518 

8633' 7 

103^15 

01 

13,308,064 

.... 

2,949,033 

602. 0l4 

1 10.983 

ar 
*■ 

H»30 0,^92 

.... 

2,/ 02.259 

910,189 

1 11 ,488 

IM 

18,719,527 

•■ 

B,M  9,817 

1,137.989 

120,204 

•0 

I... 

I4,04b,070 

■' 

3,025,423 
44IM  235 

869,403 

06 

19,851,13a 

.... 

1,171,406 

i0ft,0S3 

to 

■  *  ■  • 

13|7  9^,276 

3.530,298 

1,033,316 

7*,15X 

fla 

J0,8]H,3B7 



4,081,377 

919,010 

ftO  *aa 

Iv 
*7 

5,172,805 

1,183.004 

Ml  A 

23,464,943 

.... 

6,958.009 

S,002,509 

121,614 

aA 

9 1,7(12,849 

7,307,185 

2^406,403 

lAt  latf 

14 

■••* 

7,6W,993 

2,669,335 

ai 
01 

9  UM  AHA 

0,600,038 

3,61 1,685 

799,796 

ai 

11,58  L,fi^ 

•,780  p78b 

791,117 
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*  la  1843,  tbe  import*  mre  onlv  for  lh«  nine  mootli<i  endiog  (bo  30ih  of  June  i  the  other  year*  being  for  the  twdre 
nwaOu  endii  K  nch  year  on  the  80th  of  SepMrnber,  For  tbo  rooktMsd  and  ennUed  towugo  of  t>M  Otala^  mm  hMm  of 
the  tonDage  of  lb«  United  StatM  henaftar. 

PRINCIPAL  COMMERCIAL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

AI.BANT,  the  ci^iital  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  utuated  on  the  Hudson  nrer,  145 
miles,  hy  the  course  of  the  rirer,  above  the  dty  of  New  York,  in  42  deg.  89  mln.  3  see. 
north  latitude,  and  73  deg.  32  min.  west  longitude,  164  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston, 
230  miles  souUi  of  Montteal,  370  miles  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1810,  was 
9356;  in  1820,  12,630j  in  1830,  24,238;  in  1840,  33,721.  Of  the  latter  there  were,  in 
1840,  employed  in  ^riculture,  144;  manufactures  and  trades,  1621;  na\'igating  the  ocean, 
eight;  navigating  rivers  and  canab,  106;  in  the  learned  professions,  237.  State-stree^ 
one  of  the  early  streets,  from  the  meeting  of  Court  and  Market-streets,  is  from  150  to  170 
feet  wide,  and  has  a  steep  ascent,  at  the  head  of  which  the  capitol,  which  fronts  it,  hu  » 
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commandiog  position.  Many  of  the  private,  and  especially  the  puUie  buildiDga  of  Albany, 
OTeilook  an  extensive  and  b^iutiful  luidscape. 

The  capitol  is  a  large  stone  edifice,  115  feet  long  and  ninety  feet  broad,  fronting  east 
on  a  spacious  square.    It  contains  excellent  apartments  for  the  senate  and  assembly,  and 
nimierous  rooms  £or  other  puUic  purposes.    The  City  Hall,  on  the  east  aide  of  the  same 
■quare,  ia  a  large  marble  inulding,  with  a  ^ded  dome.    The  State  Hall,  a  Buperb  edifice 
tat  the  puUic  offices,  ia  a  corresponding  building  on  the  same  side  of  the  square.  The 
Albany  Acadeiny»  built  of  freestone,  has  a  park  in  front  of  it,  adjoining  the  public  square; 
and  both  are  surrounded  by  an  iron  paling,  and  are  lud  out  with  walks  and  onuunented  with 
tnes.    The  other  puUic  Imilchngs  are  a  Medk»L  College,  a  Female  Academy,  the  Albany 
Exdumge,  a  lazge  building     granite  at  the  toot  of  State-stree^  and  the  county  gaol. 

The  Albany  Academy  has  400  students.  The  AllMny  Female  Academy  has  obtmned 
a  deserved  celebrity,  and  has  from  300  to  350  pupils.  The  Albany  Library  contains  9000 
▼olumea.  The  Young  Men's  Association,  established  for  routu^  improvement,  occupies 
rooms  in  the  exchange  building,  and  has  1500  members.  It  has  a  reading-room,  liberally 
furnished,  a  library  of  3200  volumes,  and  during  the  winter  season  an  able  course  of  lectures 
is  delivered.  The  Albany  Orphan  Asylum  generally  maintains  eighty  or  ninety  male  and 
female  children.  The  poorhouse,  situated  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  city,  consists  of 
several  large  buildings,  and  has  a  farm  of  150  acres,  cultivated  by  its  inmates.  St.  Joseph's 
Orphan  A^lum  b  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  fiv  females  only,  and  numbers  about  forty 
orpbaxts,  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Albany  has  about  100  streets  and  alleys  built  on,  eleven  public  squares,  three  maricets, 
tea  public  schools,  containing  also  dwellings  for  the  teachers,  and  eleven  engine  houses,  all 
btnlt  of  brick. 

Tbe  aty  contains  thirty  places  worship,  of  which  the  Presbyteriuis  have  four,  the 
AiGodate  Befimued  one,  the  Dutch  Befbrmed  lime,  the  Methodists  four,  the  African  Me- 
thodists <H)e,  the  Episcopalians  three,  the  B^itists  two,  the  coloured  Baptists  one,  the  Luthe- 
rans tw<^  the  Univeisalists  one,  and  the  Boman  Catholics  two.  There  are  one  Independent 
church,  one  Mission  church,  one  Bethel  church,  one  Friends'  meeting-house,  and  two 
Jewish  synagogues. 

The  old  state  hall  on  the  south  side  of  State-street,  has  been  converted  into  a  geolo- 
«ca]  cabinet  museum^  collected  by  the  state  geologists  in  their  surveys.  The  Mbnny 
Xostitute  is  a  respectable  scientific  association,  with  a  Ubrary  and  cabinet. 

Albany  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  Hudson  for  trade.  The  Erie  and  the  Cham- 
plain  caaius  extend  also  to  it  a  ready  access  to  all  the  vast  regions  to  the  north  and  west. 
The  Boston  railroad  adds  to  these  advantages.  The  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad  tenni- 
nates  here,  and  connects  with  other  lines  to  the  west.  The  Erie  canal,  comprising  also  the 
Cbamplain  canal,  enters  the  dty  in  its  north  part,  and  flows  into  a  spadous  basin,  formed 
by  a  pier  built  in  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  which  produces  a  safe  harbour,  not 
only  for  boats,  but  also  for  vessels,  to  defend  them  against  the  ice  in  the  spring  floods. 
There  are  in  the  dty  fifty-three  commismou  houses,  tbirty-five  importers,  137  wholesale 
bouses^  440  retail  stores,  and  612  grocery  and  provision  stores.  There  are  eight  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  2,751,000  dollars  ;  four  insurance  companies,  with  a  total 
capital  of  700,000  doUars. 

There  are  fifteen  mannfiustmies  of  carriages,  some  of  them  very  extensive ;  twenty  of 
hats  and  caps,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  900,000  doUars  annually;  four  of  tobacco, 
two  of  morocco  leather,  five  rope  walks,  fii^n  manufactories  of  soap  and  candles;  five  of 
muncal  instruments,  two  of  combs,  twenty  of  copper,  tin,  and  sheet  iron,  and  a  great 
many  others.  There  are  two  type  foimdries,  one  stereotype,  two  manufactories  of  oil  cloth, 
eight  of  stoves,  four  of  carpets,  &c  There  are  ten  nuniaces,  three  steam  sawing  and 
planing'  machines,  foiA:  plane  manufactories,  one  manufactory  of  philosophical  instruments, 
and  one  of  coach  lace.  There  are  three  malting  houses  and  nine  breweries.  According  to 
the  iate  census,  there  were  in  Albany,  in  1840,  forty-seven  conunission  houses,  engaged  in 
forei^  trade,  with  a  capital  of  650,000  dollars;  976  retail  dry  goods  uid  other  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  975,000  dollars.  Tlie  total  capital  employed  in  manufoctures  was  1,735,500 
dollars.  In  1 840,  twenty  steamboats  and  fifty-one  towboats  regularly  plied  between  Albany 
and  Kew  York,  and  the  intermediate  places  on  the  river.    A  great  number  of  small  craft 
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&1m>  narigale  the  river.    It  u  estimated  that  abore  1000  penoiu  arriTe  a^  and  Aefttt 
from,  Albanjr  ^uly,  by  its  Tarioua  lines  of  communication. — Official  Betunu,  U.  S.  Gax. 
Auburn  is  rituated  173  miles  sou^  of  Washington,  on  the  outlet  of  Owasco  lake^ 

seven  miles  south  of  Erie  canal.  It  has  a  state  prison,  which  is  considered  a  model  for 
such  institutions.  In  1840,  there  were  6ftj-nine  stores,  capital  341,447  dollars;  one 
woollen  factory,  one  cotton  f^tory,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery,  <me  brewery,  four  flooring 
mills,  two  saw  mills,  three  furnaces,  four  printing  offices,  four  newspapers,  one  daily  and 
three  weekly.  Ca^tal  in  manufactures,  643,550  ddlars.  Population,  5626. — U.  S.  Gaz. 
Official  Returns, 

Buck  Rock  is  situated  near  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Erie,  two  miles  and  a  half  bdow 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb,  and  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  railroad.  It  contains  300  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  had,  in  1840, 
ten  stores  and  groceries,  five  warehouses,  four  flouring  mills,  with  twenty-five  run  <^ 
stones,  two  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills,  two  distilleries,  one  iron  foundeiy,  one  machine  shop, 
and  various  other  manufacturing  establishments.  The  harbour  is  fonned  by  an  immense 
stone  pier,  projecting  into  Niagara  river,  built  by  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  safe  and  cOTvenieut  harbour  for  vessels  and  die  canal  boats,  wlridi 
here  enter  the  lake,  and  also  fin-  securing  to  the  Erie  canal  an  abundance  of  water, 
directly  from  the  l^e,  eastward,  as  far  as  Montezuma,  neariy  half  its  entire  length. 
There  were  received  in  1840,  511,984  bushels  of  wheat,  and  244,700  bairels  of  flour. 
There  is  a  feny  here  across  to  Waterloo  in  Canada.  Population  of  townshi]^  in  184(^ 
3625. 

BoFPALO,  a  port  of  entry,  lies  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  head  Niagara 
river,  and  on  Buffalo  creek,  which  constitutes  its  harbour,  288  miles  west  of  Albany,  363 
miles  by  the  Erie  canal,  twenty-two  miles  south-south-east  of  Niagara  Falls.  Population, 
in  1810,  1508;  1820,  2095;  1830,  8653;  1840,  18,213.    In  1840,  employed  m  com- 
merce 771  ;  in  manufiustures  and  trades,  1851 ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  71  ;  canala, 
lakes,  and  rivos,  347  ;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  211.    The  land  rises,  by  a 
eentie  ascent,  for  about  two  miles  from  the  water  to  a  plain,  and  from  the  higher  parts  of 
the  dty,  command  extensive  views  of  the  lake,  of  Niagara  river,  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  of 
Canada.    The  city  has  broad  and  regular  streets.  Main-street  is  two  miles  Iwg,  and  120 
feet  wide,  and  is  Imed  with  large  stores,  dwellingf^  and  hotels ;  other  parts  of  the  eitT  ai« 
Tell  built.    Hiere  are  three  pwlio  squares,  whiw  add  to  the  salubrity  and  beanty  tlua 
rapidly  built  and  peopled  town.  The  public  buildings  are^  a  court  house,  gad,  and  county 
clerk's  office,  two  markets,  in  the  second  floor  of  one  of  which  are  the  city  offices ;  seven- 
teen churches,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  have  three,  the  Episcopalians  two,  the  Baptists 
one,  the  German  Protestants  three,  the  Methodists  one,  the  Roman  Catholics  two,  the 
Unitarians  one,  the  Universalists  one  ;  there  are  also  one  Bethel,  and  two  African  churches. 
There  arc,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  banking  houses,  an  insurance  company,  a  theatre,  and 
several  good  hotels.    The  Young  Men's  Association  have  a  library  of  3500  volumes,  and 
there  are  public  schools,  under  the  control  of  the  common  council,  for  the  education  of  the 
whole  population,  without  charge  for  tuition.   Buffalo  has  become  a  great  entrep6t  between 
the  east  and  tlw  west.    The  harbour  of  Buffalo  is  spacious  and  safe,  wiw  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  of  water,  a  nule  from  its  entrance  into  the  lake.    To  protect  the  harbour, 
the  breakwater  or  [uer  has  been  constructed  of  wood  and  ston^  by  the  United  States, 
extending  1500  feet  from  the  south  side  of  the  mouUi  of  Uie  creek,  upon  the  end  of  wliich 
there  is  a  light-house  erected,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  n»ty  feet  hi^  The 
f^at  obstruction  to  the  harbour  arises  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  lake  ice,  whidi  is  driven 
into  it  1^  the  strong  westerly  winds,  and  frequently  obstructs  the  entrance  after  the  ice  has 
altogether  dis^nieared  in  the  lake.    "There  ue  fifty  or  sixty  steamboats,  and  30O 
schooners  and  other  craft  which  navigate  Lake  Erie  and  the  connected  lakes,  engaged  in 
the  commerce  between  BnffiJo  and  the  west.    The  tonnage  in  1840,  was  4916  tons.  The 
arrivals  of  steamboats  and  other  vessels  in  1840,  were  4061  ;  clearances,  4851.  The 
amount  of  property  sent  east  on  the  Erie  canal  from  Buffalo,  at  the  same  date,  was  177,607 
tons.    The  amount  of  goods,  including  domestic  manufactures,  salt,  &c.,  received  by  the 
canal,  and  shipped  to  the  west,  was  98,733  tons.    Tolls  received  amounted  to  376,417 
doUara.    Buffiilo  is  connected  with  Black  Rock,  and  with  magara  Falls,  1^  railroads.**— 
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U.  8,  QazHeer,  Jn  1840,  there  were  twenty-three  fiweign  eomnusrioa  hooses,  capital 
94,000  doDan  ;  231  retail  stores,  capital  736,335  dollars ;  one  woollen  factor}',  three  tan< 
nenos,  two  distalleries,  one  pottery,  four  flouring  mills,  one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  two 
oil  mills,  ten  printine  offices,  five  duly,  four  weekly,  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  six 
petiocUcals.  Capitd  in  mannlactures,  630,300  dollars. — Official  Returns.  Bi^Bblo  was 
originally  laid  oat  by  the  Holland  Land  Company,  in  1801.  It  was  bmut  by  the  British 
in  1814,  excepting  two  buildings.  It  then  contained  200  dwellings.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  received  80,000  dollars  from  congress  as  a  compensation  for  their  losses.  The 
rapid  growth  and  great  importance  of  this  place,  may  be  dated  from  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  canal. — U.  S.  Gazeteer. 

FiSHKCU.,  mghty-eig^t  miles  south  of  Albany.  It  had,  in  1840,  twenty -nine  stores, 
capital  98,600  dolhus }  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6000  dollars  ;  one  fuUing  mill,  two 
wDoDea  fiM^tories,  three  cotton  fiictories,  1 1,912  spindles,  five  tanneries,  seven  flouring  nuUsp 
MX  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  mann&eCnres,  8l7,OSO  doUan.  Three  acade- 
nues,  finrty'uine  students  ;  twenty  schools,  887  scholars.    Fcwidation,  10,437. 

HumoN,  a  port  of  entry,  is  ritoated  on  the  east  side  of  Iludson  river,  at  the  head  of 
diip  n«ngad(Hi,  1 16  miles  north  of  New  Y(H-k,  twenty-nine  miles  south  of  Albany,  in 
42  deg.  14  min.  north  latitude,  73  deg.  46  min.  west  longitude.  Population,  1820,  2900  ; 
1830,  o392  ;  1840,  5672,  "  Its  front  consists  of  a  bold  promontory,  rising  sixty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  has  been  formed  into  a  pleasant  promenade,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  either  side  of  this  promontory 
is  a  spacious  bay,  with  a  sufficieot  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  city  is 
regularly  laid  out,  vrith  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  with  the  exception  of 
two  streets  near  the  river,  which  follow  Uie  direction  of  t£e  shore.  The  main  street 
extends  south-east  more  than  a  mile  to  Prospect  hill,  200  feet  high,  to  which  the  ground 
gradually  rises.  On  the  north  side  of  this  street,  towards  its  upper  end,  is  a  public  square. 
There  is  another  square  in  the  south  part  of  the  <nty,  on  which  the  court  house  is  situated. 
It  ia  1 16  feet  long,  the  central  part  forty  feet  b^  nxty  feet,  and  nx^  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  dome^  and  entered  by  a  portioo  of  nz  lomc  coltunns.  Tlie  wmgs  are  thirty-four  feet 
finrnt  and  forty  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  high,  ^niere  are  «ght  churches — one 
Fkediyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Bi^tist,  one  Miathocfist,  two  Friends,  two  Universalist 
— 4fae  Hudson  Academy,  Hudson  Female  Seminary,  the  Franklin  literary  Associattmi, 
with  a  renteotable  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  the  Hudson  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  a 
number  of  select  schools.  '  The  city  is  supplied  with  pure  water,  brought  two  miles  in  iron 
pipes  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  Becraft's  mountam.  This  city  was  formerly  much  en- 
gued  in  the  West  India  trade,  which  has,  latterly,  chiefly  given  place  to  the  whale  fishery. 
It  nas  seven  or  eight  whale  ships,  four  steamboats,  with  freight  barg^,  and  a  number  of 
sloops.  A  steam  ferry-boat  plies  between  this  city  uid  Athens,  on  the  oppomte  side  of  the 
river.  The  Hudson  and  Bei^Lsfaire  Railr<»id  connects  this  city  with  West  Stockbridge, 
Mawachnsette,  and  thence  with  Boston.  Sevend  streams  in  the  immediate  vicinity  afford 
consideraUe  water  power,  which  is  improved  in  manu&cturing. —  V,  S.  Crass,  There  were 
in  1840,  116  stores,  capital  410,450  dollars ;  four  lumber  yards,  capital  29,000  dollars; 
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Capital 

Ithaca,  162  miles  west-by-south  of  Albany,  situated  on  a  plain  one  mile  and  a  half 
■oath  of  the  head  of  Cayuga  lake.  Cayuga  inlet,  a  small  creek,  is  navigable  for  large  canal 
boats  from  the  lake.  It  contwns  about  700  houses,  a  court  house  and  goal  in  the  same 
bmWng,  a  county  clerk's  oflBce,  six  places  of  worship,  an  academy,  and  a  lyeeum.  Fall 
creek,  Cascadilla  creek,  and  Six  Mile  creek,  in  descending  frtim  the  hills,  have  fidls  that 
famish  very  extensive  water  power,  which  is  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments. 
Fall  creek  deeeends  438  foet  m  the  course  of  a  mile,  having  three  successive  foils — one  of 
seventy  feet,  another  of  fifty  foet,  and  a  third,  which  is  pecidiarly  grand,  of  1 16  feet — in 
an  nnwokai  sheet.  Other  felU  in  the  vicinity  are  little  lees  surprising.  Its  facilities  for 
trade  are  numerous.  Through  Cayuga  lake  and  Seneca  canal  it  communicates  with  the 
&ie  canal  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Ithaca  and  Owe^  rulroad,  thirty  miles  long,  it  com- 
nnrnipatf  irith  Owego  and  the  Susquehanna,  whore  it  will  unite  mta  the  Erie  nulroad, 
VOL.  nr.  Y 
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which  vUl  aAird  it  a  winter  eommniueatioti  with  the  sesbond.'    Itf  trade-  with  PeoMylruiift 

is  eoDsiderabl^  norinng  iron  and  coal  in  exohanm  (or  plaster,  salt,  lime^  flour,  and  UMr- 
ehandise.  A  steamboat  for  passengers  plies  duly  between  Ithaca  and  Cayi^  biidg«^ 
forty-two  miles. —  U.  S.  Gae.  There  were  in  the  township  in  1840,  twMity-four  storey 
eapiUl  141,300  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  81,000  dollars;  rahie  of  macbinmy 
produced,  20,000  dollars  ;  two  woollen  factories,  capital  30,550  dollars;  one  cotton  fiutoiy, 
J572  spindles,  capital  25,000  dollars ;  three  taaneries ;  one  brewery,  one  paper  jactory, 
capital  16,000  doUara  ;  two  floming  mills,  one  g^t  mill,  ten  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  four 
pnnting  offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  279,250 
dollara.    Population  in  1830,  3324  ;  1840,  5650. 

Lansihobdbo,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson 
river,  at  the  head  of  Aoo^  nangi^n.  In  1840  it  contained  nine  diy  goods,  eight  produce, 
and  twenty  grocery  stores,  one  copper  and  iron  foundry,  two  oil  floor-cloth  factories,  three 
brush  factories,  one  plaster  mill,  one  flooring  mill,  two  gun  and  rifle  factories,  six  malt  houses, 
two  prindng  offices,  an  academy,  450  dwellings,  and  3000  inhabitants.  Several  sloops  and 
towhoats  are  employed  in  the  river  trade.  The  state  dam,  1 100  feet  long  and  nine  feet 
high,  with  a  lock  between  this  and  Troy,  enables  doops  to  come  to  this  plaM,  and  famu  a 
nwrious  barin.  A  bridge  across  the  Hudson  connects  it  with  Wateifind.  There  are  in 
tiie  township  forty^seven  stores,  capital  240,100  dollars ;  one  tannery,  one  brewCTy,  two 
printing  offices,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist  mill.  Ca^tat  in  manufactures,  204,700 
d<^ars.    Population,  3330. 

Little  Falls  is  ninety-one  miles  west-by-north-west  of  Albany.  The  village  is  sttosted 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk  river,  in  a  most  romantic  situation,  and  contained,  in  1 840,  five 
churches,  two  printing  offices,  one  bank,  thirty  stores  and  groceries,  one  woollen  iiactory,  thre* 
paper  mills,  three  flouring  mills,  two  plaster  mills,  one  trip-hammer  works,  four  fnmaoes, 
one  machine  shop,  one  distilleiy,  one  brewery,  one  fulling  mill,  and  one  sash  factory.  The 
river  here  has  a  fall  of  forty-two  feet  in  half  a  mil^  affording  g^at  water  power.  The  Erie 
canal  has  a  feeder,  which  crosses  the  river  in  an  aqueduct,  214  feet  long  and  sixteen  wide^ 
with  walls  fourteen  feet  high,  upheld  hy  one  arch  of  seventy  feet  span,  and  two  others  of 
fifty  feet  each.  The  canal  passed  the  brow  of  a  mountmn,  which  reached  to  the  border  of 
the  river,  hy^  ei^ensive  dig^ng  and  embankment.  In  widening  the  canal,  more  amj^e 
room  is  obtained  by  oecui^nfl>  a  part  of  the  bed  of  tha  river,  between  an  island  and  ttw 
■outh  hank.  There  were  m  the  township  thirty-four  stores,  capital  88,500  dollais  ;  throe 
furnaces,  two  forges,  one  fiiUing  mill,  four  tanneries,  one  distillery,  Mie  brewei^,  three  paper 
fectmies,  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  periodical,  one  flouring  miU,  two 
g^t  mills,  four  saw  mills.    Capital  in  manufactures,  166,850  dollars.    Population,  S881. 

LocKFOBT  is  277  miles  west  by-north  of  Albany.  The  village,  incorporated,  is  situated 
on  the  Erie  canal,  and  contains  two  banks,  eighty  stores  and  groceries,  four  flouring  millB, 
one  grist  mill,  one  cotton  factory,  with  2100  spindles,  two  woollen  fisctories,  nine  saw  mills, 
two  plough  factories,  two  plaster  mills,  one  sash  factory,  two  furnaces,  one  madune  shop, 
two  carriage  factories,  two  tanneries,  and  one  fianning  mill  and  threshing  machine  factory, 
800  dwellings,  and  about  6500  inhabitants.  An  immense  water  power  is  here  created  by 
the  surplus  water  of  the  -Erie  canal,  which  here  rises  sixty  fleet,  by  five  double  locks.  A 
railroad  proceeds  from  this  phwe  to  Niagara  falls  and  Bufialo.  Th^  were,  in  1840,  in  the 
township  one  commission  house,  capital  500  dollars ;  rixty-five  stores,  capital  209,830  dollars  t 
three  tanneries,  one  distilleiy,  one  brewety,  one  pottery,  one  paper  nctory,  four  printing' 
offices^  one  bindeiy,  fire  floiuing  mills,  nine  grist  n^lls,  fertv-iive  saw  miU^  oo*  i^L 
Cental  m  mannfiuHnres,  268,010  doDan.    Population,  9125. 

Nassad,  is  twehre  miles  sonth-east  of  Albany.  It  had,  m  184(^  five  stora^  one  griil 
ni^  ooe  carriage  &ctory,  fif^  dwellings,  and  ahoot  400  inhwhitanta.  There  are  in  ^ 
township  ten  stores,  capital  2800  diJlars ;  three  fiilling  mills,  six  woollen  factories,  two 
cotton  metories,  3158  spindles,  three  tanneries,  one  flouring  mill,  riz  grist  mills,  twelve  saw 
mills.    Capital  in  manufactures,  74,780  doUan.    PopulatiOD,  3286. 

NnirBDaa  is  sixty  miles  north  d  New  York.  Toe  Hudson  river  bounds  it  on  die  east. 
The  vilh^  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  l»nk  of  Hndson  river,  on  rising  gromid.  It 
eontmned,  in  1840,  three  banking  booses,  150  stores,  nine  stordiouaes,  five  fimgl '' 
Uishments,  three  flooring  mills,  uree  [faster  nulls,  one  brewery,  and  mnnemns 
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<«A  T>mm^ffcetaring  MUblubmeatty  1000  dwelliagi,  mad  about  6000  inhaUtaatt.  It  hu 
VMS  «U%ak\MMt4a  and  two  baigte,  wludi  nm  betwem  it  and  New  York  dij,  and  one 

*^*n\iottt  rauun^  to  ikttany,  besides  a  number  of  sloope  trading  to  di^ent  plaoss  <m  the 
Tmt.   T^M*  is  a  steam  feny  betweoi  this  place  and  Fishkill,  on  the  opponte  nde  of  tiie 
mc.  'WuihiBgtoo  had  Us  faoul-qaarten  hen,  for  a  time,  during  the  reroltttionary  war, 
wAibR^ouMia  standing  in  wUdi  ae  and  his  fiumly  resided ;  and  hen  tlie  Amoicaa  army 
WH  ^banded,  June  23,  1783. 

OswBOO  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  semi-eaintal  of  Oswego  county,  and  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Oswego  river,  at  its  entmnoe  into  L^e  Ontario,  160  miles  west-north-west  of  Albany.  It 
is  regnlany  and  handsomely  laid  out  with  streets  100  feet  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
aa^ce.  liw  two  parts  are  connected  by  a  bridge,  700  feet  long,  which  cost  6000  dollars.  It 
Ihm  a  court  boose,  a  custom  bouse,  two  hanks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  400,000  dollars, 
and  an  insurance  company.  The  C^wego  canal,  thirty-eight  milee  long,  connects  it  with 
tb*  Erie  canal  at  Syracuse.  A  part  of  the  way  the  Osw^o  river  constitutes  the  canal,  and 
has  a  tow-path  on  its  bank.  Next  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  Oswego  has  the  beet  harbour  on 
dk*  aooth  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  sheltered  by  a  pier,  built  by  the  United  States,  of 
■wmod,  filled  in  witk  stones  tm  the  ontnde,  on  the  lake  side.  This  [uer  is  1219  feet  in  length, 
with  an  entrance  250  feet  wide.  On  the  end  of  the  west  pier  is  a  Ughtbonae,  and  there 
ia  aKotiiM'  on  the  hill,  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  river,  near  tbe  fort,  'fae  water  within  the 
pier  has  a  deptk  <tf  from  tan  to  twenty  feet,  and  the  harbour  is  spacious.  There  are 
•wned  at  tins  place  nx  steamboats  and  seventy  schooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden,  and 
ft  laige  number  of  canal  boats.  The  canal  boats  are  generally  built  in  a  ver^  substantial 
Banner,  with  decks,  and  capable  of  being  towed  through  the  lake.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  trade  between  New  York  and  the  west,  passes  through  Oswego  and  the  Wel- 
land  canal,  in  Canada,  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  salt  from  Salina,  destined  to 
tiw  west,  mostly  passes  this  way.  The  tonnage  of  Oswego,  in  1840,  was  8346  tons.  A 
feeder  dam,  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  the  village,  furnishes 
an  abondanoe  of  surplus  water,  whicb  is  taken  from  the  canal,  with  a  fall  of  nineteen  feet, 
on  tbe  eart  side  of  the  river.  A  canal  has  also  been  constructed  on  the  west  side,  sixty- 
two  fieet  wide  and  seven  feet  deep,  at  a  coat  at  75,000  dollars,  which  has  a  fall  at  the 
village  of  nineteen  feet.  Various  manufacturing  establishments  now  exist,  and  many  more 
■i^bt  be  accommodated.  The  township  of  Oswego  had,  in  1840,  mostly  in  the  village  of 
Onrago,  diree  oommcavial  and  four  commiesion  bouses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  24^000 
dollars ;  thirty-two  retail  stores,  capital  92,150  dollars  ;  two  lumberyards,  capital  4000 
doBin ;  two  tanneries,  five  flouring  mills,  two  grist  mills,  six  saw  mills,  three  printing 
offices,  and  four  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures  823,135  dollars.  Popula- 
tion, 4665  ;  of  the  village  of  Oswego,  4500.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  village  of 
Oswego  lies  in  the  township  of  Scriba,  part  of  the  following  statistics  of  that  town  belong 
to  tbe  village  of  Oswego.  Two  stores,  capital  5500  dollars  ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital 
7000  debars ;  one  tannery,  four  flouring  mills,  three  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Ca- 
pital in  manufactures,  172,816  dollars.  Population,  4051.  Daily  lines  of  steamboats,  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  run  between  Oswego  and  Lewiston^  Kingston,  Canada, 
Sackett's  Harbour,  and  O^leosboi^^  stopping  at  tiie  intermediate  places.  On  the  east 
ode  of  tbe  xrrer,  near  t^  lake,  a  tract  of  land  has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  on 
whidi  is  atnated  Fort  Oswego.  / 

Ruansmmo,  163  milee  north  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  tiie  Saranac  river, 
at  ill  CBtrMiee  into  Cumberiand  bar,  an  indentation  of  Ijake  Champkun.  It  contuned,  in 
KMC^  about  2600  inhaUtanti,  and  with  the  township,  6416.  The  Saranac  has  here  a 
sneecswon  ot  fiUs,  about  fortr  ieet  total  descent,  which  afibrds  utenuve  water  power.  It 
eontams  a  United  States'  miliary  post  a  Utde  south  of  the  village.  Here  a  Inrave  defence 
was  made  against  14,000  British  trot^,  undca*  Sir  George  Frerost,  September  11,  1814, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  the  ftitish  fleet  was  captured  by  Commodore  M*Donough,  in  the 
bay  befinv  the  village.  There  were,  m  1840,  in  the  township,  forty-five  stores,  capital 
188,130  dollars;  four  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  12,000 
ipndlffii,  one  fiirnaoe,  four  forges,  five  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weeklp?^  news- 
fmen,  one  flooring  miU,  three  grist  mills,  twenty-five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  numufaotures, 
dollaM. 
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PAuaB-KEKPSifi  is  deli^follj  situated  on  the  eui  bsok  of  the  Hudaob  river,  seventy-* 
one  miles  below  Albany.  In  1840,  the  population  of  the  township  amounted  to  10,006 
inhabitants,  and  of  the  town  or  village  to  7500.  It  possessed  eighty  stores,  two  brewerieSf 
two  saw  mills,  two  flooring  mills,  three  jdaster,  two  carpet,  two  soap  and  candle,  three 
machine,  two  pin,  two  gun,  and  nine  carnage  and  waggon  footortes  ;  three  cotton  nuJli^ 
4088  sphidles,  three  iron  foundries,  two  potteries,  and  numerotu  other  &bric8.  It  m  on* 
of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  state. 

BocHBSTEK  is  utoated  on  both  rides  of  the  Genesee  river,  seven  nule*  souUi  of  Lake 
Ontario,  220  miles  weat-by-north  of  Albany.  Population,  in  1820,  1502;  in  1830^  9269; 
in  1840,  20,191.  It  contuns  an  area  of  4324  axsreag  and  was  incoiporated  as  a  Triage  in 
1817,  and  as  a  <nty  in  1834.  It  is  well  buil^  and  contains  many  large  stores  and  manv 
neat  dwelling  houses,  to  many  of  which  beautiful  gardens  are  attached,  ornamented  wida 
shrubbery.  The  number  of  dwelling  houses  is  about  2000.  The  east  and  west  parts 
of  the  city  are  connected  by  three  bridges.  The  Erie  canal  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  place,  and  crosses  the  Genesee  river  by  an  acjueduct.  The  Genesee  Valley  canal, 
now  constructing,  also  terminates  here,  coauecting  it  with  the  Erie  caual.  The  great 
western  railroad  passes  through  the  place.  It  had,  in  1840,  ux  banking  houses,  one 
savings  bank,  and  one  mutual  insurance  company. 

I^hester  owes  its  great  advantages,  and  its  rapid  growth  especially,  to  a  vast  water 
power  created  here  by  the  £alls  in  the  Genesee  river,  which  are  268  feet  within  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  in  which  are  three  successive  perpendicular  falls  <rf  nine^-rix,  twenty,  and  105 
feet,  besides  rapids.  On  these  rapids  and  falls  are  many  large  flouring  mills,  and  otb» 
hydraulic  works.  It  is  estimated  that,  independenti;;^  of  the  eiqdtal  invested  in  these  mills, 
it  reqmres  2,00(^000  dollars  annnal^  to  keep  them  m  operation,  and  that  they  prodnoa 
annually  abcat  3,50(^000  dolhus.  Vessels  come  up  the  Genesee  mer  to  Carthage^  whidi 
is  two  miles  and  a  ludf  below  the  cen^  the  <nty,  where  steamboats  daily  arrive  and  de- 
part, and  to  which  there  is  a  railroad.  The  river  is  also  navigable  for  boats  forty-five  miles  above 
the  city,  to  Mount  Morris.  The  Erie  canal  gives  it  access  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the 
Genesee  Valley  canal,  when  completed,  will  connect  it  with  Clean  on  the  Susquehanna,  and 
greatly  add  to  its  advantages.  It  has  a  railroad  communication  eastward  to  Boston, 
i^ssachusetts,  and  westward  to  Batavia,  which  will  soon  be  extended  to  Buffalo.  These 
&cilities  for  transportation  have  completed  the  advanta^^  derived  from  its  im- 
mense water  power,  and  the  rich  agricultural  country  by  which  it  is  sumMmded.-— Z7.  S, 
Gazeteer. 

There  were  in  the  rity,  in  1840,  one  commercial  and  one  commission  house,  capital 
15,100  dollars;  266  retail  stores,  capital  1,238,890  dolUrs;  two  lumber  yards,  c^tal 
30,000  doUars;  machinery  manu&ctured,  value  48,000  dollais;  four  fulling  mills,  four 
woollen  factories,  capital  58,616  d<Jlan;  one  cotton  &ctory,  3000  spindles,  cajntal  50^000 
dollars;  three  tanneries,  capital  128,500  dollars  ;  three  distilleries,  three  breweries,  e^tal 
60,300  dollars;  one  pottery,  one  rope  walk,  twenty-two  flouring  inills,  ei^t  saw  mills,  one 
<»1  mill ;  total  capital,  945,600  dollars;  two  paper  factories,  nine  printing  c^Sces,  one  bindery, 
four  daily,  five  weekl;^,  and  one  semi-weekly  newspaper,  two  periodicals;  sixty-one  brick 
and  stone,  and  sixty-eight  wooden  houses,  built  at  a  cost  of  401,270  dollars.  Total  capital 
in  manufEictures,  1,963,017  dollars.  Four  academies,  662  sti^ent^  thirty-eig^t  solu>ols, 
2870  8chohura.~-Ojhial  Returns. 

In  1812  there  were  only  two  wooden  frame  buildings  on  the  spot,  each  consisting  of  a 
ringle  room;  and  when,  a  few  years  before,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  state  legidature  to 
build  here  a  bridge  across  the  Genesee,  a  member  declared  it  was  a  God-forsaken  place, 
inhabited  by  muskrats.  and  visited  only  by  a  few  straggling  trappers.  With  the  exc^rtiott 
of  Lowell,  no  other  place  has  flourished  so  rapidly. —  U.  S.  Gazeteer. 

KojiCE,  107  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  on  tiie  Mohawk  river  and  the  Erie  canal,  con- 
tains one  bank,  a  United  States  arsenal,  vnth  a  magarine  andworkshc^  twenty-five  sttne^ 
one  eotfam  factory,  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw  mil^  one  brewery,  one  blast  funiaee,  350 
dweltings,  and  about  2500  inhalntants.  ^e  Black  river  canal  unites  here  with  'tiie  Erie 
eanal,  and  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  railroad  passes  through  the  village.  There  were,  in 
1840,  in  the  township,  thirty-three  stores,  capital  227,130  d<^lara;  two  fulling  miUs,  one 
woollen  fitctory,  one  cotton  fector^,  900  spindles;  one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one  hreweiy. 
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fcwo  pottetes,  one  priDting  office,  one  weekly  newmpor,  two  gp^  wXk,  fifte«n  saw  laiUa. 

Cvpttal  in  rnanof actures,  148,860  dollnre.    Fopulatioa,  5680. 

Sack£tt's  Hahboub,  174  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  ia  on  Bkck  river  bay,  nearthe 
€oot  of  Lake  Ontario,  twelve  miles  from  the  If^.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  secure  and  best 
hatboon  on  the  Idke,  and  was  a  great  naval  station  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 
It  had,  in  1840,  a  banking  houses  twenty-^bur  Btores,  four  forwarding  houses,  a  ship  yard, 
and  rope  walk,  three  saw  nulls,  two  furnaces,  one  machine  shop,  one  plaster  mill,  one  tan- 
nenr,  800  dwdHngs,  and  about  2000  inhiUatants.  Hmare  the  HadisoD  Banacks,  erected 
in  1814.  Great  power  is  obtuned  hj  a  canal  loonght  from  Blaek  river.  Tonnage,  in  1840, 
8867  ton*. 

Sauha,  188  miles  west-by-nmth  of  Albany.  It  contuns  the  most  celebrated  salt 
ipnogs  in  the  state.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  east  end  of  the  Onondaga  lake,  and 
oontuned,  in  1840,  one  banking  house,  twen^  stores  and  groceries,  one  6oariDg  mill,  two 
M.W  mills,  one  machine  shop,  one  furnace,  and  large  salt  manufactories,  in  which  1,107,825 
boshels  were  manufactured  in  1840,  bedng  nearly  one  half  of  what  was  manufactured  in 
the  towndiip.  The  aait  ^rings  are  owned  by  the  state,  which  reoeives  a  duty  six  cents 
ft  bushel  from  the  manufacturers.  There  were  manufactured  2,622,305  bushels  of  salt  in 
1840  in  the  township.    Population,  11,013.— S.  Gazeteer. 

Sahd  Lakk,  seventeen  miles  east  of  Albany.  The  village  contained,  in  1840,  two 
tAeoKM,  two  cotton  factories,  two  sattinet  factories,  one  blast  furnace,  one  saw  mill,  one  tan- 
nei^,  and  about  twenty-five  dwellings.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  eleven  stores, 
oiprtai  14,900  dollars ;  one  cotton  fictoiy,  1000  ^[andles;  two  tanneries,  one  glass  factory, 
one  flooring  mill,  four  grist  mill^  twMity-«even  saw  miUa.  Ca|atal  in  mamifaetuies,  91,825 
doHan.    Population,  4303.— {7.  S.  Gaeeteer. 

ScHAiGHncOKB,  twcoity  miles  north  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  Hoosie  river,  &ur 
Bules  east  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  contiuned,  m  1840,  six  stores,  two  cotton  factories, 
6000  qnndles,  150  looms;  one  mai^une  shop,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  clothier*s 
works,  two  powder  mills,  175  dwellings,  and  about  1400  inhabitants.  It  possesses  a  great 
water  power.  The  township  had,  in  1840,  ten  stores,  capital  18,700  dollars;  one  fiilltDg 
mill,  foor  cotton  factories,  5807  spindles;  two  powder  mills,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  mannfoctuxes^  209^550  dollars.    Fbpnktion,  Official  Betumt^  U.  S. 

Gaz. 

Schehsctadt,  dty,  si^deen  miles  north-west  of  Albany.  Situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Mohawk  river.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  having  been  settled  by  the  Dutch  as  a  trading 
post  in  1620.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  city  hall,  gaol,  clerk's  and  surrogate's  office,  a 
market,  lyeeum,  female  academy,  three  banldng  nouses,  berides  a  savings  bank;  nine 
cfaurdies — one  Dutch  Befbrmed,  one  Presbyterian,  one  E^iiscopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Metho- 
(Bat,  oae  Cameronian,  one  UniveraaUst,  one  Roman  Catholii^  and  <me  African— 100  stores 
and  groceries,  one  cotton  &etoE^,  two  flouring  mills,  two  iron  foundries,  one  brewery,  one 
tobacco  &ctoiy,  one  steam  flourme  mill,  three  tanneries,  two  machine  shops,  one  ;um^ 
and  waggon  factory,  1000  dweUmga^  and  6784  inha^tuits.  The  builmngs  of  Union 
Coll^;e,  three  in  number,  and  spacious,  are  j^easaatiy  ritoated  on  an  eminence,  half  a  mile 
east  OT  the  city. — IT.  S.  Gaaeteer. 

Srmbca  Faij.8,  four  miles  east  of  Waterloo,  166  west  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  tb«  outlet  of  the  Seneca  lake,  and  cootuned  in  1840  twenty  stores,  <me  cotton 
&ct<^,  eight  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  two  plaster  mills,  one  distillery,  two  iron  foundries, 
two  pomp  factories,  one  sash  fstctory,  one  paper  mill,  one  axe  factory,  one  clotJi-dressiog 
works,  one  tannery,  and  one  boat  yard,  400  dwellings,  and  about  3000  inhabitants. 
Gy^isam  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  ground  for  market.  The  water  power  is  great, 
havmg  a  descent  of  forty  feet  in  the  distance  of  one  mile.  The  Seneca  and  Cayuga  canal, 
which  onites  widi  the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma.  There  wer^  in  1840,  in  the  townshi[^ 
twenty-eu^t  stores,  capital  113,700  dollars;  one  Inmber  yard,  capital  4000  dollars;  three 
fallii^  voma,  one  cotton  hettay,  2500  spindles;  one  tannery,  two  distilleries,  one  brewery, 
two  potteries,  one  paper  fectory,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  seven  flooring 
mill^  Mw  grist  miu,  tiiree  saw  ouUs,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  maaufocturea^  486,918  dollars. 
Popdatioa,  4281.— CT.  S.  Gax,    Official  Beiunu. 

&HO  Sato,  116  nuks  sooth  (rf  Albany,  is  ritoatedon  derated  and  nneven  grooad,  and 
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hM  four  laadingfl,  from  which  iteaaiboaU  and  veswla  plj  daily  to  New  York.  It  oontained,  in 
1840,  eighteen  stores,  one  ship  yard,  one  iron  foundry,  250  dwellings,  and  about  2500  inha^- 
tants.  Sing  Sing  fumishea  great  quantities  of  fine  marble  for  building.  The  quarries  are 
chiefly  wrou^t  by  ooDTicti  of  the  state  priion,  located  here.  It  is  situated  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  village.  The  mun  building  u  ^ghty-£bur  feet  long  and  forty-four  feet  wide, 
five  stories  high,  conteining  1000  cells.  In  front  and  rear  are  various  workshops,  widi  the 
ket^wr^s  bouse,  a  chapel,  hospital,  kitchen,  and  storehouses.  There  is  a  separ^  buiMinf  . 
omstnioted  of  marble,  of  the  I«iic  order,  fisr  female  convicti,  wiUi  veU  fimuahed  apavt- 
ments  for  the  matroni.    Attached  to  the  vb^e  are  180  acres  tkhnd. —  V.  S.  Gaz. 

Stbacvsb,  131  miles  west-t^-ntuth  of  Albany,  situated  on  the  Erie  canid,  at  tha 
jnnc^on  of  the  Oswego  canal,  oontains  a  court  honse,  derk*B  office,  gat^  two  bankinfl^ 
nouses,  130  stores  of  different  kinds,  two  flouring  mills,  one  saw  mill,  one  faster  mil( 
three  machine  shops,  three  iron  fouidries,  one  tannery,  800  dwellings,  and  6500  inhabitants. 
This  village  and  its  township  are  celebrated  for  the  great  quantity  of  fine  salt  manufac- 
tured from  brine  springs.  Coarse  salt  is  also  produced  by  solar  evi^wration.  The  total 
amount  of  salt  <^  all  kinds  in  1840,  was  524,^1  bushels.  A  new  spring  was  discovered 
in  1840,  of  great  strength,  of  which  thirty  gallons  of  water  produced  one  bushel  of  fine 
salt  The  situation  of  this  place,  on  the  Une  of  the  western  railroad,  and  at  the  jnnctioa 
of  two  important  canals,  gives  it  great  facilities  for  trade,  and  its  growth  has  been  n^nd.— 
U,  a,  Gaz. 

Tkot,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river, 
nx  miles  north  of  Albany,  L51  mdes  nortn  of  New  York.  Population,  in  \%\0,  3895  ; 
1820,5264;  1830,  11,405;  1840,  19,334:  of  these  796  were  empk>yed  in  eoonneioe, 
2279  in  manufactures  and  trades,  208  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  218  .in  leaned 
profesrions.  It  rises  moderately  i^ve  the  level  of  the  river,  and  la  bordered  on  the  eaat 
by  hills,  from  which  descend  two  considerable  streams,  denominated  Poesteo  Kill,  and 
Wyantfs  Kill,  which  have  cataracts  and  cascades,  and  afibrd  extensive  water  power  tog 
mills  and  machinery.  The  city  is  laid  out  with  great  r^vlarity.  The  main  business  ftreat 
Iblloira  the  course  of  the  river  and  is  curved,  but  the  other  streets  are  strtught,  and  crosa 
-each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are'  fifteen  streets  running  north  and  south;  these  are 
crossed  by  nineteen  others  running  east  and  west.  The  streets  are  generally  sixty  feet  wide, 
well  paved,  and  have  good  sidewalks,  and  are  generally  omameuted  by  trees,  and  well 
lighted.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick.  The  court  house  is  a  large  marble  building 
vnth  a  Grecian  front.  There  is  a  brick  gaol,  and  a  county  poorhouse  with  a  farm  of  200 
acres.  The  Rensselaer  Institute  is  designed  to  give  a  scientific  and  practical  eduoation, 
and  tile  Troy  Female  Institute  has  been  very  celebrated.  There  are  also  several  other 
schools  of  a  mgh  order,  and  a  lyoeum  of  natural  history,  with  a  ^ood  library,  and  a  calnnet 
of  minerals  and  natural  history;  a  Young  Men's  AssocUticm,  with  alilnrary,  cabinet  and 
reading^^room.  There  are  two  market  houses.  S<nne  of  the  diurehes  are  hancuome  buildings. 
The  Episcopal  is  of  Gothic  architecture.  There  are  a^teoi  places  mrship— seven 
l^byteriaD,  three  Episcopal,  two  baptist,  two  Metbodiat,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Uni- 
versalist,  one  Friends'  meeting  house,  and  one  African.  There  are  mz  banks,  widi  an 
a^re^te  capital  of  1,568,000  dollars  ;  and  two  insurance  companies. 

This  place  is  well  situated  for  trade.  Being  at  the  head  of  the  tide  on  the  Hudson,  sloops 
and  steamers  ascend  to  its  wharfs.  Sixty  sloops,  three  large  and  two  smaller  steamboats, 
five  steam  tow-boats,  and  twenty-two  baizes  are  engaged  in  the  trade  between  this  city 
and  New  York.  It  has  a  rich  and  extensive  back  country  to  the  north  and  north-east, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  good  roads,  and  it  also  participates  in  the  advantages  of  the 
Erie  and  the  Champlain  canals.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty-four  commercial  and  thirteen 
commisuon  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2,274,621  dollars  ;  270  re* 
tail  stores,  capital  944,963  dollars  ;  eight  lumber  yards,  capital  206,000  dollars  ;  four 
furnaces,  eight  forges,  capital  279,000  dollars ;  machinery  manufactured,  value  17,000 
dollars ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  925,400  dollars  ;  three  fulling  mills,  one  wooUen  fsotory, 
capital  50,000  dollars ;  seven  cotton  factories,  85,500  spindles,  capital  352,150  doUars; 
seven  tanneries,  capital  91,000  dollars  .  one  distillery,  three  Ivewenes,  oifHtal  1 10,000  dol> 
Ian ;  manu&ctDies  leather,  capital  489,525  ddlars  ;  one  pottery,  one  nq>e-«alk,  thir* 
torn  Jloorinif  mitb,  two  saw  mill^  three  paper  faetories,  few  Minting  oflScet^  two  Undsries, 
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two  d<Uj,  litae»  wtfekly,  <»ie  Bemi-treekly  newspAper,  and  obe  periodioiil ;  fortjr-obe  brick 
loA  stone,  and  twenty-one  wooden  honses  were  built,  and  cost  100,430  doUais.  Capital 
ID  mann&ctnxea,  2,423, 1 35  dollars  ;  eleven  academies^  446  student^  forty  schools,  1261 
•obolars.— (7.  S.  Gaz.    Official  Returns  for  1840. 

The  water  power  of  Troy  U  derived  from  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  luUs  on  the 
eaiti  and  from  a  dam  with  a  lock  across  the  Hudson,  which  fadlitates  navigation,  and 
venders  moet  of  the  water  of  the  river  avulable  tor  manufacturina^  puiposes.  A  railroad 
ootineets  the  with  Batlston  Spa,  where  it  joins  the  Scbenecta^  railroad  to  Saratoga, 
In  1820  *  disastrons  fite  sw^t  over  and  destroyed  the  richest  part  ^  the  city. 

West  Taot,  or  AVatervliet  town,  on  the  west  nde  the  Hudson  river,  though  in  a  dif^ 
ferent  oonnty,  is  properi^  a  suburb  of  Troy,  with  wludi  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  and 
two  ferries.  This  growing  village  contains  800  dwelling  houses,  and  5000  inhabitants. 
Jt  has  eight  churches  ;  the  Wf^«rvliet  bank,  with  a  capital  of  150,000  dollars,  and  an 
utensive  United  States'  arsenal.—  Official  Returns  for  1840. 

Utica,  city,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  M<^wk  river,  in  43  d^.  10  min.  north  latitude, 
74d^.  13  min.  west  longitude;  ninety-two  miles  weat-by -north  from  Albany,  140  miles  from 
Rochester,  202  miles  mm  Buffalo,  seventy-six  miles  ^om  Oswego.  Population,  in  1820, 
2972  ;  in  1830,  8323 ;  in  1840,  12,782.  The  city  stands  on  an  inclined  plain,  rising 
south  from  the  Mohawk.  The  buildings,  chiefly  of  brick,  are  good.  The  streets  are  neat 
aJid  qiacious,  many  of  them  100  feet  wide.  It  has  eighteen  places  of  worship — three  Pres- 
byterian, one  Duteh  Reformed,  two  Episcopal,  four  Bi^tast,  three  Methodist,  two  Roman 
Catholic,  one  UnivenaUst,  one  African,  and  one  Friends'  meeting  house.  There  is  an 
Exchange  building,  numwoos  charitable  institution^  a  Coun^  Abdical  Sodety,  two  incor- 
porated academies  one  for  males  and  the  other  finr  fam^es,  a  museum,  the  Utica  libraiy, 
the  mechanics*  association,  and  the  apprentices*  lilffary.  Tliere  are  ftmr  bankf^  vrith  an 
a^regate  capital  of  900,000  doUtus,  bendes  a  bank  for  savings,  and  an  insurance  com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  200,000  dollars,  and  a  mutual  insurance  company.  The  State 
lunatic  asylum  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  Cne'  canal,  here 
widened  to  seventy  feet,  and  seven  feet  deep,  passes  tiirough  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  elevated  bndges.  The  Chenango  canal  connects  this 
fJace  with  Binghamtoo.  The  great  western  railroad  from  Alb«oy  passes  through  it. 
There  Are  also  good  roads  in  various  directions,  north  and  south,  on  which  numerous  stages 
nxn.  Utica  b  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  country,  and  of  an  extensive  trade. 
In  1 794,  there  were  only  three  or  four  poor  luuses  in  the  place.  There  were,  in  1840,  two 
eommercial  and  three  commission  houses  in  for«gn  trade,  capital  58,000  dollars  ;  188  re- 
tul  stores,  capital  1,678,595  dollars;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  41,000  dollars;  five 
fiamaces,  capital  59,000  dollars ;  vahie  of  machinery  manufactured  166,555  dollars  ;  six 
taaneries,  capital  103,000  dollars  ;  two  breweries,  one  flouring  mill,  two  grist  mills,  two 
nw  mills,  one  papra  factory,  six  printing  oflSces,  rix  wedcly  newspapers,  six^-one  brick  and 
wtaobf  and  thvty  wooden  houses,  cost  258,000  dollars.  Ca[nta]  in  mauii&eturea^  49^130 
dollars  ;  ten  acadamee,  670  8tttdeDt8,  thbty-«x  schools,  981  scholars.— Qf^cio/  jBeturM, 
U.S.  Gaz. 

Watbktowv,  164  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Kad[  river,  and  is  connected  by  covered  bridges  with  Williamatown  and  Juhelvtlle  villages 
OQ  the  opposite  side.  In  1840  it  contained  twenty-six  stores  of  dtfierent  kinds,  various 
mechanic  shtms,  700  dwelUngs,  and  about  4000  inhalutants.  The  river  has  a  fall  of 
■ei^i^-«ight  feet  in  one  mile,  with  seven  dama  and  five  natural  cascades.  Here  are  one 
flannel  ^Kiary,  oae  broadcloth  and  satinet  factory,  oat  cotton  factory,  two  negro  doth  fac- 
tories, three  cardinsf  and  clothiers*  mills,  five  flouring  mills  and  grist  mills,  one  paper  mill, 
two  iTMi  fumaoet,  uiee  madiine  shops,  four  saw  miHs,  two  tanneries,  one  morocco  dress- 
ing fiictofj,  four  waggon  and  earriwe  factories  and  various  other  mechanical  establishment^ 
cm  bewoy,  and  one  distiUeiy.  There  were  in  the  township,  in  1840,  fartr-five  storey 
capitAl  800,000  dolUn ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  fiOOO  dollars  ;  five  woollen  faotoriea, 
•M  cettoQ  &etoiy,  1000  spindles,  four  taoneiies,  one  brewesy,  one  paper  factory,  three 
vintii^offioe6,uireeweeldy  newsp^ters,  four  grist  niil^  Capital  in  iainufiMkiirei»  259,500 
doOaia.    Poptilataoii,  GO^.—OffickU  Ratarm. 

WemsTOWN,  is  nine^-rix  miles  west-nortJi-west  of  Albany,  aitnatisd  at  the  tooth  ndf 
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of  the  Mohawk  river,  contiuns  a  court  house,  gaol,  eight  stores,  one  large  «otto&  ftuitory^ 
3000  spindles,  one  laige  flouring  mill,  an  academy,  300  dwellings,  and  about  1800  iu- 
habitants.  It  is  built  chiefly  on  one  street,  more  than  a  mile  long,  finely  shaded  with 
trees,  with  gravelled  side  walks.  There  were  in  the  township,  in  1840,  twenty-four  stores, 
capital  114,700  dollars;  ten  fulHng  mills,  five  wooUeu  factories,  two  cotton  factories, 
15,100  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  news- 
mpetf  two  fiouring  mills,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one  oil  nulL  Capital  in  manu- 
fiMtares,  652,020  dollars.    Popdatkm,  6156.—Offunal  Returns. 

White  Hall,  Beventy-trnve  miles  north  of  Albany^  ntuated  at  the  bead  of  Lake 
Champlain,  contains  a  bank,  thirty  sttwes  and  gtocenes,  two  forwatding  houses,  one 
woollen  fiMstoiy,  one  grist  mUi,  two  mw  milb,  one  planing  machine,  one  madune  8h<^ 
two  ship  yards,  and  two  dry  dodu,  <Hie  tanneiy,  800  dwellingB,  and  2400  inhaHtants.  Two 
large  steamboats  ply  feom  and  to  this  place  wt  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  merchan- 
dise, and  two  steam  tow  boats,  fifty  sloops  and  schooners,  and  seventy  canal  boats.  Two 
daily  lines  of  canal  packets,  when  the  canal  is  open,  leave  for  Troy.  This  is  the  northern 
termination  of  tho  Champion  canal.  There  are  in  the  township,  twenty-seven  stores,  capital 
94,000  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist  mill,  two 
sawmills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  18,550  dollars.  Population,  3813. —  Official  Return* 
for  1840. 

New  York  is  situated  on  the  south  end  of  New  York  or  Manhattan  Island,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Hudson  or  North  river,  aud  a  strait  called  the  Ea^t  river,  which  con- 
nects Long  Island  sound  with  the  harbour  of  New  York.  The  City  Hall  is  in  40  deg. 
42  min.  40  sec  north  latitude  and  7 1  deg.  1  min.  8  sec.  west  longitude  from  GSreenwicn. 
It  is  a^^ty-six  miles  nort^-east  from  Philadelphia ;  210  miles  south-west  from  Boston  ;  225 
i^es  north -eaat  from  Washington  ;  670  miles  north-east  from  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  1 397  miles 
north-east  from  New  Orleans;  145  miles  soath  firom  Albany  ;  and  372  miles  smith  firom 
MontreaL  The  population,  in  1697,  was  4302  ;  in  1756,  13,040 ;  m  1774,  22,750  ;  in 
1790,  83,131;  in  1800,60,489}  in  1810,  96,378;  in  1820,  123,706;  in  1830,  202,589; 
in  1840,  312,710.  Of  the  latter  number  there  vrere  employed  in  commerce,  1 1,365  ;  in 
mannfiwtures  and  trades,  43,390;  in  nav^ting  the  ocean,  2786;  in  navigating  rivera^ 
lakes,  and  canals,  716  ;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  2929. 

According  to  *'  The  New  York  Directory  for  1841,"  there  were  in  the  city  500 
importers  of  merchandise ;  500  commission  merchants;  250  dry  goods  jobbers;  231 
wholesale  grocers  ;  mxty  hardware  dealers  ;  176  clotMers  ;  343  brokers;  forty-one  banks; 
sixt^  insurance  companies;  GOO  lawyers;  fifty  newspap^;  fifty-one  periodicals;  forty-three 
foreigTi  consuls. 

"iDie  city  and  county  comprise  the  whole  island,  which  is  in  length  from  the  Batteiy,  on 
the  south,  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Kingsbridge  on  the  north,  with  an  average  width  of 
one  nule  and  three-fifiths.  The  greatest  breadth  is  two  miles  and  one-eighth,  and  the 
area  of  the  whole  island  about  14,000  acres.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
Hariem  river,  throu^  which  the  tade  flows.  The  East  river  sepurates  it  from  Long 
Island  on  the  east ;  on  the  south  is  the  Imt  and  harbour  ;  and  on  the  west,  Hudson  river, 
wUu^  separates  it  from  New  Jeney.  Three  bribes  across  Hariem  river  connect  the 
island  mth  the  main  land.  There  are  several  islaiMS  in  the  harboor,  and  in  the  Bast 
river. 

The  port  is  safe  and  c(»nmodious,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  size  come  np  to  the 
wharfs.  'Hie  entrance  over  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook,  has  a  depth  of  water  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-seven  feet ;  and  thence  to  the  city  the  channel  is  from  thirty-five  to 
Shy  feet  deep.  The  rise  of  tide  is  only  about  six  feet.  The  entrance  to  ■  the  harboor, 
between  Staten  Island,  on  the  west,  and  Long  Island,  on  the  east,  called  the  Narrows,  is 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  well  defended  by  strong  fortifications.  There 
are  also  batteries  on  Bedlow's  and  Ellis's  islands;  and  strong  fortificadons  on  Governor's 
Island,  which  contuns  seventy  acres  of  ground,  and  is  distant  3200  feet  from  the  city,  at 
the  Battery.  Castle  Williams,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is  a  round  tower,  600  feet 
in  circumference,  and  nxty  feet  high,  witii  three  taen  of  guns.  Fort  C(Jumbu8  u  on  the 
lughest  ^oint  of  the  island;  and  on  the  east  ade  is  a  batteiy  to  d^end  the  entrance  throu^ 
Buttermilk  duumeL 
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^lughert  a:romidoiitbeuUiktofNevYork,u288fe^  Thedty 
<iteids  Bbout  t&ee  miles  on  eaeh  metf  and  in  its  omnpact  parts  has  a  drcumference  of 
ihmfc  HUM  mUes.  Hie  stneto  were  ori^nally  laid  out  teeming  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
fRMiid;  some  of  tfiem  wm  erooked,  aad  many  of  them  were  nanrow.  They  have 
Men  wv&enod  mud  im|nOTed  at  a  great  expense;  and  in  the  new  parts  of  the  dty 
tan  has  been  taken  to  lay  out  the  streets  regularly,  and  of  sufiSiaent  width.  Broa^ 
my,  ufthty  feet  wide^  ia  the  principal  thoroughfare,  and  extoids  from  the  Battoy,  at 
the  eotrth,  nearly  three  miles,  to  XJiuon-square,  where  it  joins  the  Bloomingdale  road 
and  the  fourth  avenue,  which  extends  through  the  island  to  Harlem.  Broadway  is 
•traight  along  its  whole  length,  and  occupies  the  height  of  land  between  the  Nordi  and 
East  nv&%.  Greenwich-street,  is  wide  and  handsomely  built.  Pearl-street  ia  of  a 
cnsomt  form,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  contains  many  spadons  warehouses,  and  is,  with 
the  adjacoit,  the  principal  seat  of  the  diy  goods  and  hardware  bueoness.  Front 
and  Water  streets,  between  Pearl-street  and  die  East  river,  are  occupied  duefly  by 
wholesale  grocers^  commission  merchants,  and  mechanics  connected  with  the  shipping 
boaineas.  South-street,  extending  along  the  margin  of  the  East  river,  are  the  offices  and 
warcbonses  of  the  principal  shipowners,  &e.  Banks,  insurance  offices,  brokers'  offices,  and 
ibe  offioea  of  the  public  press,  are  chiefly  in  Wall-street,  where  also  stands  the  merchants^ 
exrfiange.  "Die  other  principal  streets  are,  the  Bowery,  East  Broadway,  Henry, 
Madaiaoo,  Meeker,  Bond  streets,  &c.  Canal-street,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Ci^  HaU, 
is  a  iride  street,  with  a  large  canal  under  it,  fixun  which  it  reodves  its  nam^  is  ooci^ied 
by  storey  and  is  the  seat  (a  an  utenave  retail  trade.  It  Grosses  Roadway  neiuly  at  nj^t 
angles,  and  extends  to  the  North  river.  Ia  the  year  1800^  Uie  rite  <^  this  street  was  a 
la^  pond,  extending  neariy  across  the  island,  and  vbioh  recesred  tJie  drainage  of  400 
aoes  oi  ground. —  U.  S»  Gas. 

The  shmnng  resort  prindpally  to  the  ride  of  New  York  on  the  EWt  river :  many 
▼cssda  lie  luso  on  the  aide  next  the  North  river ;  and  there  are  usualhr  not  less  probably 
dian  firom  800  to  1000  vessels  lying  at  the  wharfi  and  in  the  harbour.*  New  York  is  by 
the  Americans  conridered  the  second  commercial  ci^  in  the  world,  and  in  its  harbour  are 
geomaDy  to  be  ibund  vessels,  not  only  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  but 
from  most  commercial  nations.  Its  insular  situation  extends  to  it  great  capacity  as  a  port, 
and  it  is  rardy  ohatructed  or  much  incommoded  by  ice.  Besides  the  steam  packets  esta- 
bhdied  between  liverpool  and  New  Yortc,  several  hues  of  magnificent  suling  packets  oon- 
neet  tt  with  London,  lavetpoo^  and  Havre.    The  New  York  and  laveipool  line  oonrists 

*  A  Tabu,  showing  the  Draft  and  Tonnage  of  various  Classes  of  Vessds  iriiich  entend  the 
Port  of  New  Toik,  iriwn  laden,  in  1848. 

OUmm  uS  Nubm.  Tonuff*.  DnfL 

Ships  of  War— PeuiBvInnia    2900  37  ft.  Sin. 

Shipa  of  the  Line— Indnendence,  Delaware,  North  Carolina ...  SSOO  2ft  8 

Frigates,  1st  dasa— Brandywine,  United  Statea  Potomac,  &c. ...  1600  S3  0 

M       2d  dan— Congress,  CoDStellation,  &c   ISOO  SI  0 

Sloops,  1st  dass— Johu  Adams,  Cyane.  &&    650  17  6 

„      2d  class— Erie,  Ontario,  Boston,  &c   504  15  9 

Brigfr— Dolphin,  Consort,  Pioneer,  &c    210  13  0 

Twdve-gon  Scboooeis — Gnunpus,  Shark,  Enterprise,  &c   190  12  8 

Steanieia—Hissouri,  &C.    1700  18  8 

Mercfaantnwn,  &c— Steamship.  British  Queen    2366  18  0 

„                      „         Great  Western   1730  17  6 

SUpComdia   106A  17  6 

,    Roedus    1030  17  6 

„    Ganick    905  17  0 

„    Sheridan  .«   »95  17  0 

„    Siddona   09*  1'  0 

p    Patrick  Henry   „   868  17  6 

Stephen  Whitney  -  860  18  6 

Cteial  Boata— Erie  Canal  «   SO       3  6 

„         Eoku^ed   150       6  0 

D^waie  and  Baritan  Canal  ,  „   160       6  0 

TOL.  lU.  Z 
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of  tweaty  ships  (rftbe  first  elaM,  vitb  a  ci^aci^  for  hmf^  and  el^rant  accommo- 
dations  n>r  passengers ;  and  one  vessel  smIs  firom  earn  {dace  efery  sixth  day.  The  New 
Yotlc  and  I^ondon  packets  oontnst  of  twelve  texge  ships,  one  of  which  sails  frmn  each  [4ace 
erezy  ten  days.  One  line  of  the  New  York  and  Havre  packets  conrists  of  tw«^e  shma  of 
the  first  dasS}  one  of  wluch  suls  from  each  place  every  eight  days ;  another  lin^  m  ox 
ships,  sails  from  «Mrh  place  monthly.  lines  of  sailing  and  of  steam  paduts  are  also 
estdbJished  to  all  the  important  ports  on  the  coast  of  the  Umted  States.  Here  are  also 
lines  to  some  pc^  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Ahxiooy  and  in  South  America. 

The  most  splendid  pnUie  edifice  hi  the  city  is  the  Merchant^  Exchange,  in  Wall- 
street.  It  covers  the  whcJe  space  between  Wall,  Wilfiam,  Enshanee,  and  St.  William 
streets,  is  constructed  of  blue  Quincy  granite,  and  is  200  feet  long  by  171  and  144  feet 
wide,  and  Beventy-seven  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  and  124  feet  to  Uie  top  of 
the  dome.  The  front,  on  Wall-street,  has  a  recessed  portico  of  eighteen  columns,  thirty- 
eight  feet  high  and  four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  each  conristing  of  one  block  of  stone 
weighing  forty-three  tons.  The  centre,  or  exchange  room,  is  circuTar,  and  eighty  feet  in 
diameter.  It  has  four  recesses,  and  tha  whole  breadth  is  100  feet,  and  the  height  eighty 
feet.  The  custom-house  is  a  magnificent  I><»ic  edifice  of  white  marble.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  house  in  which  General  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  first  president  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  200  feet  Icmg,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  ei^ty  feet  high.  Each 
of  the  north  and  sooth  fronts  has  a  pcntioo  of  eight  columns,  five  feet  eight  inches  m 
diameter,  and  thirty-two  feet  high.  The  g^reat  business  hall  is  a  S{^ndid  circular  room, 
of  six^  feet  in  diameter,  with  recesses  and  galleries.  ExclusiTe  oi  the  ground  on  which 
it  stands,  and  of  its  fimutur^  it  cost  95(^000  dollaM.  The  entire  cost,  including  the 
gronnd,  is  estimated  at  1,175,000  dollan.    Both  the  above  bniWnn  are  firejnoofl 

The  City  Hall,  a  riddy  ornamented  structure,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  paik,  where 
St  uipetUFs  to  mat  advantage.  It  is  316  feet  lon^  and  105  Inoad,  and  hae  the  Ionic, 
Conntluan,  and  Componte  cffdos  ririi^  above  mdt  other.  The  front  and  both  ends  above 
the  basement  are  built  of  wlnte  nuuUe }  the  back  of  brown  freestone.  It  is  snnnoonted  hy 
a  cupola,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Jostioe.  A  large  brick  building  behind 
the  City  Hallconttuns  numerous  trablio  offices  and  courts,  and  thehall  of  the  American  In- 
stitute,  with  its  library  and  models  of  machinery. 

The  Hall  of  Justice,  ntuated  between  LecmardI,  Elm,  Franklin,  and  Cmtire  street^  is 
an  imposing  granite  bnUding,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  The  House  of  Detentioa  or  Frison 
adjmna  it. 

The  Hall  of  the  University  of  New  York  stands  on  Washington-square.  It  is  a  hand- 
some, and  rather  rich  Gothic  structure,  180  fiset  long,  by  100  fioet  wide.  Columbia  Colleee 
is  a  haodsome  building,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dty.  Trinity  Church,  on  Broad- 
way, fironting  Wall-street,  is  another  imposing  and  florid  Gothic  structure.  St-  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  ia  Broadway,  with  a  steeple  234  feet  high  ;  and  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  on  St  John's-square,  with  a  steeple  240  feet  hig^  }  the  Dutch  Church,  on  Wash- 
ington-square, is  a  s^ndid  Gothie  bmlding  t  and  many  other  churches,  as  the  French  Flro- 
testant  Church,  in  FrankHn-stree^  St  ^bick's  Cawedral  in  Brince-stoeet,  the  So<nety 
Librarr,  Gothic  Hall,  and  St  Thomas's  Episcopal  Church,  in  Broadway,  and  the  B^tist 
Chnren,  in  Broome-street,  are  among  the  other  edifices  wh^  justly  adorn  New  Tori:,  and 
of  which  the  dtizcas  may  very  pardimaUy  be  proud. 

Of  the  numerous  large  hotels,  the  Astor  House,  Broadway,  is  the  most  distinguii^ied.  It 
is  built  of  Quincy  granite,  and  contains  890  rooms.  We  believe  it  to  he  the  lai^est  hotel 
in  the  world. 

Of  the  puUic  places,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Battery,  a  beautiful  pubHe 
ground,  on  the  south  point  of  the  island,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  contfuning  eleven  acres  ; 
Uie  park,  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  citj,  containing  ten  acres  and  three- 
quarters,  laid  out  with  walks,  shaded  with  trees,  ana  surrounded  with  a  neat  iron  fence, 
and  a  large  fonntaia,  supplied  by  the  Croton  water ;  St  John's-squar^  in  the  west  part  of 
the  city,  containing  four  acres,  laid  out  with  walks  and  trees,  and  snrrounded  by  an  iron 
fence  ;  Washington-square,  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  city  hall,  contuningnine  acres 
and  tluee-quarters  ;  Union-square,  with  an  elliptical  mdosore,  at  the  terminataon  of  Broad- 
way on  the  north,  and  ornamented  by  a  fountain,  supplied  by  the  Crotcm  water. 
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MeA  of  the  streets,  stores,  sad  other  bnilifiiiga  of  the  city  sre  lighted  with  gas.  The 
«xMDie  of  ns  and  Uunpi,  in  1640,  was  120,676  dollars ;  of  city  watch,  was  223,950 
debars  $  and  of  oleMung  tha  streets,  149,931  dolW— £7.  S.  Gaz.    City  Returns,  ^. 

An  apfMMMaate  estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  sales  of  articles  of  country  produce  in  the 
ci^  of  New  Yetk,  for  the  emuumptioo  <tf  the  uUubUants : — 

dollars. 

fflCik  Bettf   1.470,000 

„    Veal    365,000 

„    Mutton  and  Lamb  335,000 

„    Poffc   600,000 

M    Poultry,  Game,         Sk.   1,100,000 

Saked  BeeC  Pork,  and  Saw   1,200,000 

VflgetaUea  aod  Fnnt   1,200.000 

...        .   1,000,000 

Batter,  Cheese,  and  L«td   1,500,000 

Flow,  Meal,  aad  odier  Breadstoffi   3,000,000 

B*y  and  Oats   750,000 

Fuel  (wood  «nd  eoal),  ezchuive  of  steam  fuel  ....  2,500,000 
Afftidw  noteoumemted,  not  induding  any  building  materials.  580,000 

Total  value       .       .  15,600,000 

Tbe  Hariem  railroad  extends  from  the  Ci^  Hall  through  Centre-street  to  Broome- 
•treet ;  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  Bowery,  where  it  turns  again  nearly  at  ri^t  angles, 
and  ^ewa  tbe  Bowery  to  the  fourth  Av«uie,  on  which  it  extoMls  to  Hulem,  eight  miles ; 
ud  it  is  oontmued  sOTend  miles  ftvAer  to  Fordham.  A  part  of  ks  com«e  is  a  dec»  cut 
tfaroogh  solid  rode,  mth  a  diort  tnnnd  and  high  embankments.  It  has  a  douUe  tsaok  the 
whole  length,  and  is  the  most  expensive  raihnad,  for  the  ^stanee^  in  die  United  States. 
— Jt7.  S,  Gax. 

ColnmUa  CoO^;«,  foonded  in  1750,  has  a  mendent,  tea  profosMoii,  Aaalt  140  students, 
aod  about  14,000  T<Jnmes  m  its  fibraries.  The  New  Y(m)e  University  was  founded  in 
1831,  and  has  a  chanoellor,  and  twelve  profenors,  about  125  stndents,  and  a  good  libraiy 
aod  pfailoec^hie^  apparatus.  The  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episc^al  Chnrch 
was  establuhed  in  1819,  has  five  professors,  and  seventy-five  students,  and  7260  volumes 
io  its  library.  The  New  York  Theological  Seminary,  institnted  in  1836,  has  three 
ovdi  nary,  and  four  extraordinary  professors,  108  students,  and  a  library  of  16,000  volumes. 
Vbe  Pwfie  Sdiod  Society  had  under  its  direction,  in  May,  1 840,  sixteen  scdiools,  mtb  male 
and  female  aod  primary  departments  ;  and  forty- six  primary  sdKiols,  and  22,955  scholars. 
The  Rotgers  Female  Institute,  in  Madison-steeet,  mstructs  about  450  girls.  The  Me- 
AanW  Sehool,  in  Crosby  street,  has  550  pufnls.  The  Protestant  ^Msecpal  School  is 
anodier  asefol  institution.  The  College  of  Physicnans  and  Surgeons ;  ttie  New  Y<»1c  Eye 
Infinnary  ;  tlw  New  York  Hos[tttal ;  the  New  Yoric  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  and  tl<e  Deaf  and 
Dmnb  Asvknn  are  all  ereditaUe  to  dw  dty,  and  to  its  govonment  and  people. 

The  New  York  Soeiety  Library,  In  Broadway,  has  35,000  valnmes  }  ttie  New  York  His- 
torical Sooaety  has  a  fihmry  ttf  10,000  volnmes,  with  numerau  omas  and  medals  ;  the 
I^rnm  of  I^taral  Hisbny  has  a  librair  and  mnsenm ;  the  NaUomd  Aeademy  of  Desi^ 
eontaimiig  tlie  sculptnre  and  statnanr  tS  the  Academy  <tf  Fine  Arts,  has  a  eoUection  of  um 
pawtii^  of  living  artists  ;  Clinton  Hall  Association,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  sdence, 
sod  Ae  arts ;  the  Mercantile  Ltt>rary  Association,  for  the  special  benefit  of  merchants' 
clerks,  with  a  Hbrary  of  about  23,000  vf^wnes,  aod  an  annu^  course  of  lectures  through 
tiie  winter;  the  Ap|)rentiee8*  Uhnuybas  12^000  Wumes,  for  the  use  of  1600  aorarentioes; 
the  American  InsMute  holds  an  annual  9bA  distrib^es  peeoiinmB  %  the  New  Yoik 
I^eeam,  witii  a  fibrary  and  reading-room. 

Hw  American  Kble  So<ne^ ;  the  American  Tract  Society  ;  the  Home  Missionary 
Boaety;  tiie  American  Board  of  Comnussioners  ;  the  American  and  Foreign  ^le  Sodety 
(Baptist) ;  the  Bsntist  Home  Dfissuxiary  Sodety,  are  among  the  many  hutitutwns  which 
diAgaieh  New  York. 
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There  an  1^  pUoes  of  wonhin  m  the  dty,  viz :  thirteen  Dutch  Relbrmecl,  two  Oormaii 
Refimned,  twenty-seven  E|a8eopw^  twen^-four  Preshytemn,  three  Congfegationa],  three 
Refonned  FlresbTterian,  four  Anodate  B^ormed,  three  AMOciate  diiir(»iM»  «gfateen  Bap- 
tist^ one  Welc^  Baptiit,  aeventeen  IfoUiodist  Efuscopal,  <me  Indian  Met)io^8t»  duree  Aaao- 
date  FMtastant  Methodist,  two  PrinutiTe  Sfothodist,  one  Calnnislie  Methodist,  one  Gennaa 
Sfethodis^  three  Lndieran,  mm  MOTtvian,  four  Friends,  three  UmTersalisti^  two  Umtarian, 
one  Mariivn*,  eleven  Bonum  Cathofic,  seven  Jews'  Synagogues,  two  New  Jerasalem,  one 
Christian,  one  Providence  Chapel,  one  Congregation  of  Disdples,  one  Congregation  o£ 
Primitive  Christians,  one  Mormon,  or  Latter-Day  Sunts,  and  nine  African,  viz.,  one 
Episcopal,  two  Baptist,  two  Presbyterian,  and  four  Methodist 

The  number  of  banks  is  about  thirty,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  30,000,000 
dollars  ;  ten  marine  insurance  companies,  with  a  o^^ital  of  3,800,000  dollars  ;  twenty-two 
fire  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  6,360,000  dollars.  There  are  four  banks  for 
savings.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  dty,  417  commercial  booses,  and  918  oommissitm 
houses,  engaged  in  forei^  trade,  with  a  capital  of  45,941,200  dollars ;  3620  retail  dry 
goods  and  outer  stores,  with  a  capital  of  14,648,595  dollars  ;  sixty-one  lamber-Tardai,  mm 
a  ea|ntal  of  73 1,500  dollars ;  four  fiimaces  have  a  capital  of  23,000  dollars  ;  machinery  ma- 
nufactured to  the  value  of  1, 150,000  dollars  ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  135,800  dollars ;  pre- 
oons  metals,  932,760  dollars;  of  various  metals,  1,087,800  dollars;  diffhteen  cotton  hcUme, 
and  two  dyang  and  printing  estabUshmrats,  with  a  capital  of 6 1,300  dollars ;  one  q>ennaoeti 
oil  and  caiodle  fiutory,  cajatal  100^000  dt^lars ;  eleven  distilleries,  and  fifteoi  breweries 
with  A  total  capital  of  675,076  doUara  ;  paints,  drugs,  &&,  with  a  capital  of  648,650 
doDars;  three  glass  factories,  and  six  glass-cutting  eetaMishmenta,  with  a  cmtal  of  58,000 
dollars  ;  one  paper  factory  ;  seven  sugar  refineries,  produced  articlee  to  the  vaute  of  385,000 
dollars  ;  rope  walks,  capital  9800  dollars ;  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills,  coital  146,800 
dollars  ;  cabinet  furniture  to  the  amount  of  916,675  dollars.  There  were  built  542  biidc 
and  stone,  and  fifty-nine  wooden  houses,  to  the  value  of  1,889,100  dollars  ;  1 13  printing 
oflEloes,  forty-three  mndeiies,  ten  daily,  forty-five  weekly,  and  five  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
and  twenty-eight  periodicals,  employed  2029  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,285,320  dollars. 
Total  cutital  in  manu£actores,  1 1,228,894  dollars.  There  were  four  collc^  430  students, 
148  academies  or  grammar  schools,  7207  scholai^  209  common  and  primary  iduoU^ 
82,867  sebolars.— 0/^cia/i2e<«ms,  U.S.  Gaz. 

The  dty  has  six  theatres,  two  museums,  and  numerous  otiier  plaoes  of  amusement 
Four  steam  fonies  ply  from  the  dty  to  Brooklyn,  three  to  WiUionubuig,  two  to  Jmey 
City,  and  three  to  Hoboken. 

The  ^fOTemniMit  of  New  Tcffk  is  administered  by  a  mayor  and  commiu  oomKiL  The 
city  is  divided  into  seventeen  wards,  each  of  which  elects  an  alderaiai^  an  aeiistant  alder- 
man, two  aasessoTB,  one  collector,  and  two  otmstables. 

New  York  was  Betded  in  1612  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1623  they  built  a  fort  at  the  south 
pnnt  ci  the  island,  and  in  1642  a  Dutch  drardi  within  the  fort  In  1664  it  was  snr- 
lendored  to  the  En^di.  In  1688,  the  assessor^  valuation  of  property  in  the  whole  city  waa 
78,23R  The  British  had  possession  of  the  city  during  most  of  the  revolutionary  war.  They 
evacuated  it  November,  25th,  1783,  when  the  troops  under  General  Washington  entered 
it.  The  first  congress  met  here  in  1 785  ;  and  here  Washington  was  inaug^urated  as  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  April  30th,  1789.  The  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  1795  and 
1805  ;  and  the  diolera  in  1832,  when  2467  persons  died  in  July,  and  2206  in  August. 
On  the  ni^t  of  December  16th,  1835,  a  dreadful  fire  swept  over  forty  acres,  covered  with 
stores  filled  with  valuable  merchandise,  and  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  neariy 
18,000,000  dollars.  The  burnt  district  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  with  increased  convenience 
and  beauty. — U.S.  Gag. —  Variom  Meturru  and  Accounts. 

Of  the  many  and  ezpenrive  public  works  imdertaken  and  executed  the  oty 
authorities  is  the  Crotmi  water-works :  a  g^antic  aqueduct  commendng  at  the  Crotoa 
river,  five  miles  from  the  Hudson  river.  Ine  dam  is  250  feet  long,  seventy  wide  at 
bottom,  sod  seven  at  tx>p,  and  tortj  feet  high,  built  of  stone  and  cem^t.  It  etevaies  the 
water,  so  as  to  fem  a  pond  five  nules  long,  covering  400 acres,  and  cmtains  500,00(^000 
galkma  of  water.  From  this  dam  the  acraeduct  is  continued  in  SMne  parts  by  tun- 
nelling through  adid  tocki^  and  crosnng  valleya  fay  embankments,  and  brodu  by  ^oti^ 
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to  fte  Hariom  river,  *  dbtaaoe  ibbty-diree  inikfl.  "  It  is  bnilt  of  strain  Iwicb,  and 
Mment,  anihed  orar  and  under,  six  foei  nine  inches  wide  at  bottom,  sevoi  feet  fire  inches 
at  Ibe  top  <rf  the  nde-'walls,  and  e^^t  feet  fire  inches  high,  has  a  descent  of  thirteen  inches 
and  a  quarter  per  mile,  and  will  dischar^  60,000,000  of  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  wiU  croee  ma  Harlem  rirer  on  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,  1450  feet  long,  with  fourteen 
pien,  csgfat  of  eighty  feet  span,  and  seven  of  fifty  feet  span,  114  feet  from  high-tide  water 
to  Aie  top,  and  which  will  oost  more  than  900,000  dollars.  This  bridge  is  in  progress, 
and  fortbepresent  the  water  is  broug^  across  the  river  in  an  ironfnpe,  laid  as  an  inverted 
vn^Kxi.  llie  receiTing  reservoir  is  at  86th  street,  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  Croton 
^un,  and  covers  thirty-five  acres,  and  contains  150,000,000  of  gallons.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed to  the  distribuong  reservoir  on  Morray's  hill,  40th  street,  in  iron  pipes.  It  covers 
four  acres,  and  is  built  of  stone  and  cement,  forty-three  feet  high  above  the  sbm^  and 
holds  20,000,000  of  gallons.  Thence  the  water  is  distribnted  over  the  city  in  iron 
pipes,  laid  so  deep  under  groond  as  to  be  secure  from  frost.  The  whole  oost  of  the  woHc 
wOi  be  ahooi  12,00(^000  doUars.  The  water  is  of  the  finest  kind  of  river  water.  No  city 
in  the  world  is  now  more  plentifully  supplied  mth  pore  and  wholesome  water  than  the  dt^ 
of  New  Yoric ;  and  the  supply  woold  be  abundant  if  the  popnlatioa  were  five  times  its 
pngeBt  II  umber.**—  £7 >  S.  Gox* 

Bbooklth  is  situated  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the 
okj  of  New  Tork.  Fopdation,  in  1810, 4402;  in  1820,  7175;  in  1830,  15,896;  in  1840, 
86,233.  £m{doyed  in  commerce,  1673;  in  manufiictures  and  trades,  4666;  navigating 
the  ocean,  978;  ditto  canals  and  rivers,  302;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  307. — 
Official  Reiurnt,  It  is  separated  from  New  Yoric  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  three^fourths  of  a 
mile  wide,  generally  called  the  East  river,  which  connects  the  bay  of  New  York  with  Long 
Idand  sound.  Brooklyn  is  r^ularly  laid  out.  The  streets,  witii  the  exception  of  Fulton- 
street^  are  genendly  straight,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Some 
of  the  streets  have  a  greater  width.  Folton-street,  the  prindpal  thorou^hfere,  though 
crooked,  has  been  widened  to  an  ample  breadth;  the  old  houses  with  which  it  was  formerly 
Bned  near  the  ferry,  have  been,  replaced  by  rows  of  lofty  brick  buildings,  and  present 
•n  entrance  to  the  city  quite  as  imposing  as  any  entrance  to  the  city  <tf  New  York.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  buUt  dties  in  the  United  States.  Its  beautiful  situation,  good 
•ir,  and  excellent  water,  have  made  it  a  fiivourite  place  <A  residmee  to  many  who  do  bun- 
aen  in  New  York,  as  it  is  nearer  to  the  oentie  of  trade,  than  zeadenees  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  eil^.  The  increase  of  pq[nilati(m,  from  1830  to  1840,  was  20,917.  Brooklyn  is 
Gomiectea  with  New  Yoric  by  finir  steam  ferries,  on  each  whidi  several  commodious 
boats  contimiaUT  fdy.  The  time  crossing  is  generally  fix>m  four  to  five  minutes, 
ftooklyn  is  divided  into  nine  mrds,  and  is  governed  a  xna^or  and  common  Cfnmcil. 
It  had,  in  1840,  thirty  churches — seven  Presbyterian,  seven  Episcopal,  three  Dutch  Re- 
formed, two  Bi4>tist,  seven  Methodist,  two  Roman  Catholic,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Friends. 
It  has  three  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1,000,000  dollars,  besides  a  savings  bank. 
There  are  three  insurance  companies,  wiUi  a  total  capital  of  452,000  dollars.  The  Lyceum, 
in  Washington-street,  is  a  handsome  granite  building,  with  a  spacious  lecture  room.  The 
ffiiraiy,  with  3000  volumes,  has  a  good  reading  room,  open  d^y.  The  Hamiltoo  Lite- 
ruy  Aseodation,  composed  of  young  men,  is  a  useful  institution. 

There  were,  in  1840,  five  foreign  commercial  houses,  capital  109,500  dollars;  154  re- 
tail stores,  capital  353,000  dollars;  several  lumber  yards,  capital  40,000  dollars  ;  products 
of  the  dahy,  197,000  dollars;  machinery,  182,000  dollars;  hats  and  caps,  102,000  dollars; 
one  tannery,  manufacture  of  leather,  162,600  dollars;  five  distilleries,  one  brewery,  capital 
357,000  ddlars;  paints,  dnws,  &e.,  capital  322,000  dollars;  one  glass  hous^  employing 
100  penoni,  eamtal  15,000  £llan;  finor  waUcs,  oaptal  65,000  dollars;  tlu«e  printing 
offices,  one  daity,  two  weeUy,  tme  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  mannnctures, 
1,386;500  doDaxB.  Nineteen  academies,  1121  student^  thirty-eight  schools,  4683  soho- 
ha.-^  Official  RetuTfu.    V.  S.  Gaz. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard,  situated  on  Wallabont  bay,  covers  forty  acres  oi  ground, 
inekised  by  a  bride  wall  on  the  land  sid^  and  contuns  two  lat^  ship  houses,  seven  extensive 
timbn  sheds,  bmlt  of  bric^  and  several  worii^pa,  offices  for  the  officers,  and  extenrive 
storebooMS.    A  dry  dock  will  soon  be  cfmatructea  at  this  pUce,  Connected  with  the  Navy 
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Yard  is  the  United  Stalies  Naval  Lyoeum,  a  floutishing  imtitatioD,  vUch  has  a  vakiiUe 
library  and  museum.  Hw  Naval  Hospital  occupies  a  commanding  eminence^  half  a  nule 
east  of  the  Nary  Yard,  and  has  a  large  building,  surroanded  fay  thn*ty-thTee  acres  of  eolti- 
rated  ground,  indosed  by  a  brick  waU.  Hie  Atlantic  Dock  Coo^Muiy  are  eoostnictiiig  » 
iaggt  basin,  within  Bad  fibMik  P<Hn^  v^iidi  will  contaui  fi»^two  and  a  half  aa«%  and  tfaa 
outside  Msr  of  vhidi  wUl  eiEteiid  8000  ioet,  fimnting  on  Bnttennilk  diannd,  and  the  dspdt 
of  wU(A  will  ftcoonunodito  tibe  laignt  shi^;  the  whole  estimated  to  cost  62^62?  deUin. 
Tlus  additional  wharf  room  is  vendrndneeessu^l^  the  crowded  state  (tftiw  docks  at  New 
York.  At  the  foot  of  BrooUya  Hmghts,  the  uiest  water  is  obtained  £rom  weUs  and  cesai^ 
vws  for  Um  sup{^  of  the  shipping  of  New  York  hwbonr. — U.  S.  Gusl 

GovERNOB  B  IsLAKD  is  sitoatM  in  the  hadwur  of  New  York,  3200  fert  sooth  of  Uh 
Battery,  and  contains  seventy  acres  of  grovnd,  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Ca^ 
Williuu,  which  stands  on  mt  north-weet  point  of  the  island,  is  a  round  tower,  600  feet  in 
aretunCaience  aad  sixty  feet  high,  with  three  tiers  of  eaonon;  Fort  Colmnhos,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  die  island,  mounts  105  h«ivy  cannon,  and  a  battery  on  the  south-west  part,  com- 
— wffffg  the  eirtfmsce  throu^  Buttermilk  diann^  Them  are  extensiTe  barncks,  irith 
houses  for  the  <^ftoers,  oocuined  by  a  small  garrison. 

Stateh  Iburd  lies,  at  about  four  imles  south-west  of  Ae  city  of  New  Y(nk.  It 
is  fimrteeo  miles  Img,  and  from  four  to  «gfat  wide,  and  is  divided  into  four  towndiips. 
The  sur&ee  towards  the  north  ia  hilly,  but  more  level  to  the  south.  Biehnund  hill  is  w- 
vated  307  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  is  exteamve  and  besatiM, 
ywntwBTiJwig  ths  ol^  of  Ifow  Vork,  with  its  hazboar»  island^  and  fbrtifieatioH^ 
Island*  and  the  shorae  of  New  Jers^,  together  with  the  lower  tMty,  and  a  wide  ezpaue  of 
tibe  Atlantic,  eonlmuMly  enlivened  by  munaona  messels  and  steamboats.  Seretw  stessi 
Cury-boats  are  oontinually  {4ying  between  die  island  and  tlie  city  of  New  Yoric;  aad  As 
steamboats  which  [dy  to  Newark  stop  at  several  landing  places  oa  iti  amih  side.  8eds 
and  ehell-fiah  are  taken  on  its  shores.— IT.  S.  Guz. 

LoNO  IsLAfiD  is  situated  betweoi  the  Atlantic  on  the  south,  and  Long  Idand  sound  oe 
the  north,  off  the  ooast  of  Connecticut.  It  is  divided  into  three  counties,  and  its  area  is 
about  IdOO  square  miles.  A  chain  of  hiUs  runs  from  west  to  east,  on  tJbe  north  of  wUch 
the  sur&ce  is  somewhat  hilly  and  broken  ;  on  the  south  it  is  level.  The  north  shore 
is  rather  bold;  on  the  south  it  is  a  beach  of  sand  and  gravd,  inclosing  bays,  with  varitma 
inlets,  admitting  vessels  f£  sixty  or  serenly  tons,  and  abotmduig  with  fine  ^dl  and  other 
fish.  At  the  east  end  is  Gardiner's  bi^  and  island,  and  Montaukpmnt,  a  bold  promoatOT, 
on  which  is  a  l^thouse.    The  north  ah<Me  has  seveval  lighthouses. 

Thecensas  of  1840  shows,  that  the  population  of  Long  Ishmd  had  mocawd  nearlv 
sixty  per  cent  in  ten  yean,  or  more  than  twice  the  averace  per  cent  ioerease  of  the  wbws 
state.  The  fidlowing  has  beea  the  peculation  of  tiw  idaod  at  eecb  censns  taken  daring^ 
present  century : — 
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Proobess  of  Population  in  the  several  Comities  of  the  Island. 
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1800  

ISIO..»  
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1I,IS« 
14,879 

16,891 
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80,381 

1B,T3( 
St,IIS 
MJTS 
S9,60S 

1830  

1899  

30,337 
4JfiU 

SUM 

16,780 

The  oonslTuction  of  the  Ix>ng  Island  railroad  will  greatly  increase  the  jpnMpenty  of  the 
island.  Its  population  now  is  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  states  of  Bhode  IslaQO* 
Delaware,  or  Arkansas. 

Long  Isi<ahd  Sound  is  a  large  body  of  water  e^eo^g  the  entire  leogtii  of  Losg 
Island,  and  separ^es  it  from  Connecticut.    It  communicates  wit^  the  Atiantic  on  the  eart 
by  a  r^«d  strut,  and  wast  by  the  East  rivw  aad  JNew  Voric  bay.   Its  breadth  is  froffl 
to  twei^  rnile^  and  its  lengtli  1 10. 
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TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  POBT  OF  MEW  YORK. 

The  early  trade  of  New  York  commenced  with  the  first  voyages  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  River  Hudson,  and  the  settlement  of  Beaver  Wi/thf  now  Albany,  in  the 
year  1623,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  European  wares  for  the  ekins  of  the 
beaver  and  oF  other  wild  animals.  The  Swedes  and  Fins,  who  had  settled  on 
some  of  the  lands  on  the  Hudson,  became  agriculturists;  bat  the  Dutch  did 
litlte  more  than  carry  on  trade  and  navigation.  So  tardy,  however,  were  their 
vt^rages,  that  we  are  informed  that  they  sailed  from  Holland  in  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  of  one  year,  with  a  cai^o  of  assorted  European  goods,  to  New 
Netherlands,  and  returned  with  fiirs,  wood,  &c.,  during  the  summer  of  the  follow 
ing  year. 

When  Gbvemor  Stuy vesant  sarrendered  to  General Nicholl,  I'JwwAmstel,  now 
New  York,  consisted  of  several  narrow  streets  lined  with  low  houses.  Smith, 
in  his  "  History  of  New  York,"  printed  in  1757>  says,  "The  city  of  New  York  con- 
sists of  about  2500  buildings;  it  is  a  mile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
No  part  of  America  is  better  supplied  with  markets,  abounding  with  greater 
plentyand  variety.  We  have  beef,  pork,  mutton,  poultry,  butter,  wild  fowl,  venison, 
fish,  roots  and  herbs  of  all  kinds  in  their  seasons.  Our  oysters  are  a  considerable 
article  in  the  support  of  the  poor ;  their  beds  are  within  sight  of  the  town.  A 
fleet  of  200  small  craft  are  seen  thete  at  a  time,  when  the  weather  is  mild  in 
winter,  and  this  single  article  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  about  2000/. 
This  ci^  is  the  metropolis  and  great  mart  of  the  province,  and,  by  its  commodious 
•itnation  commands  also  the  trade  of  the  western  part  of  Connecticut,  and  that 
of  East  Jersey.  No  season  prevents  our  ships  from  launching  into  the  ocean. 
During  the  greatest  severity  of  winter  an  equal,  unrestrained  activity  runs  through 
all  ranks,  orders,  and  employments.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York 
are  a  nixed  people,  but  mostly  descended  from  the  original  Dutch  settlers." 
(The  population  in  1756  being  about  13,500  souls,  including  about  2500  negroes.) 
<<The  city  is  divided  into  seven  wards,  and  is  under  the  government  of  a  mayor, 
recorder,  seven  aldermen,  and  as.  many  assistants  and  common  councilmen.  T^e 
mayor,  aberi£^  and  coroner,  are  annually  appointed  by  the  governor ;  the  recorder 
has  a  patent  during  pleasure.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  nearly 
8000^^'  We  have  few  statistical  data  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  trade  at  this 
period.  Comparing  it  with  the  population  of  the  city  and  oftbe  province,  it  certainly 
was,  in  its  various  brauches,  of  great  magnitude.  The  imports  were,  manufactures 
from  England ;  tea  to  the  value  of 10,000/.  per  annum,  by  the  East  India  Company ; 
wines  from  Madara  and  Portugal..  The  payments  were  made  in  dollars,  received 
from  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Todies,  and  in  dyewoods,  rum,  sugars,  and  mo- 
lasses, received  in  payment  for  provisions  sold  in  those  countries  by  the  merchants 
of  New  York ;  and  in  fins,  wood,  &c.,  received  in  exchange  for  British  and  East 
and  West  Indian  wares,  and  in  flax  seed ;  of  which  latter  there  were  shipped  for 
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Ireland,  between  the  9th  of  December,  1 755,  and  the  23rd  of  Febmary  following, 
12,528  hogsheads ;  during  the  year  ending  the  29th  of  September,  1756,  23  ships, 
22  brigs,  45  brigantines,  31  sloops,  and  11  schooners,  entered ;  and  36  ships,  28 
brigs,  58  brigantines,  150  sloops,  and  14  schooners,  sailed  from  the  port  of  New 
York.  Copper  ore  mined  in  New  Jersey,  and  shipped  from  New  York,  was  sold 
for  40L  per  ton  at  Bristol :  6731  tons  of  provisions,  chiefly  flour,  were  exported, 
besides  g^in,  enumerated  by  bushels,  and  not  by  tons.  About  800  pipes  of 
Madeira  were  imported  annually,  in  payment  for  which  Indian  corn,  flour,  timber, 
and  other  articles  sent  to  Portugal  and  Madeira.  3654  bureb  of  tar  were 
brought  from  North  Carolina  were  among  the  exports.  Before  1756  about  80,000 
barrels  of  flour  from  America  were  exported.  {See  general  viao  of  the  Trade  and 
NamgaHon  of  America  hereafler.) 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  New  York,  and  the  increase  and  prosperity  of 
its  navigation  and  trade  are  chiefly  owing  to  its  situation  and  its  port,  near  the 
mouth  of  a  magnificent  navigable  river,  and  to  the  great  advant^es  of  the  com- 
munication which  has  been  extended  from  the  Hudson,  by  canals  and  by.  rail- 
roads, to  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  nortbem  and  western  r^ons  of 
America. 


STATXHfiErr  of  the  Number  of  Arrivals  and  Ttmnage  of  Vessels  at  the  Port  oi  New  YoA, 
from  1810  to  1S40,  indudve  ;  from  Official  Authority. 


InCTMM  of 

Increue  of 

NntDber  of 

Nnmber  of 

TEAR. 

ToDDKga 

riaea  1890. 

YEAR. 

Arrival*. 

Toniuc*. 

•iDM  1890. 

Briiuh 
SUp*. 

1810.... 

S341 

974^31 

189C..„ 

9964 

401,440 

36  6»-l00 

1811..-. 

9028 

1897.... 

3911 

443,4061 

73  18-100 

iBia.... 

1T9S 

m.Mii 

1838.... 

96M 

413,»37l 

60  7U100 

1819.... 

ISIS 

14S,79tf 

1839.... 

3716 

417,9611 
406,307 

69  66-100 

1814.... 

18S 

48,6>ll 

1830.... 

I98S 

97  74-100 

93 

SO,*M 

I8IS.... 

9130 

S91,0m 

1831  

2080 

497,6011 

66  41-100 

378 

91,799 

1816  

sru 

S3l.076f 

1833.... 

3303 

499,310 

91    6-  10 

869 

1817.... 

soar 

988,5471 

997.196^ 
968^0 

1833.... 

3487 

631,910 

109  96-100 

8TI 

41,7S1 

1818.... 

3373 

1834.... 

3487 

106    4-  10 

303 

48,140 

1819  

IS7S 

1893.... 

1430 

9U,036 

116  S-lOO 

187 

I8aa..., 

1H7 

396,»Sli 

1836.... 

3710 

647, SX3 

Ifil  03-100 

907 

00^1 

1S21.... 

S061 

*74.S14i 

6  70-100 

1837.... 

3606 

639,066 

143  17-100 

MO 

lBt3.... 

»49 

8l9,»40i 

34  61-100 

18S8.... 

1903 

669,483 

117  74-100 

130 

IMSI 

I«n.... 

3431 

850,785 

36  M-lOO 

IBW.... 

U7S 

15S  V-lOO 

ISM,... 

isu.... 

9611 

879^ 

45 

1B40.... 

t479 

«8,iBa 

140  Bft-tOO 

an 

«m 

mB14 

a  7S-100 

In  ad^tion  to  these  arrival^  wludi  are  from  foru^  and  coastwise  pcffts,  there  tie 
about  1050  schooners,  sloops,  &c.,  am^oyed  in  coastiiig  mland,  not  mchned  in  the  abov^ 
avera^g  about  seventy-five  tons,  making  78,750  tiHis.  Th«e  veneU  ate  here  prohMj 
every  week  during  the  season  of  nkvigat^on,  and  abont  sevoity-five  steamboats,  mduw 
|»0Mibly  are  here  abont  evwy  other  daj  ;  tonnage,  30,760. 


NuHBEa  oi  Tanaga  Arrival^  firom  1830  to  I84a 


1S90.. 
M91.. 

isis.. 


Nmntwr. 


.1910 
1«S4 

laoB 


KsBibeT. 
....9199 

....isn 
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AmvAU  at  New  York  from  Fore^  Countriefl  during  the  Year  1838. 


N  ATI  DM  8. 


^■■rifKn  

Bogbh  

FrMKta  

aptmUh  

DMch,  IU.Bfa... 

iM^mm  

Sw«dkb  

NonrrgUn  

Duiah  

AitMiiui  

Nc 


Hnicin  

Texton  

Bajtwn  

Baaiw...... 

PnttMittu^t  • ,  • . 
HccUcBborB, 
CaluibiAn  ... 
Bmttin  .... 

Italiu  

PNtll(UCM... 


TUdSUpBfat  18» 
Tom  Shlfla  1B8B  . 


Sbip*. 

Nnuber. 
406 
20 

IS 
2 
5 


Barka. 

Nam  bar  • 

06 
2 

2 


US 


180 


Briga. 

Number. 
6W 
181 

13 

S4 

13 

SI 

13 

3 
1 


003 


7-» 


Scboonera 

Number. 
300 

1«2 


866 


Sloop*. 

Nnmber. 
3 
4 


TOTtL 

183S. 

Nvmbor. 
13S4 
971 
20 

3i 
S3 

41 

17 

8 
i 


192S 


irss 


Statsmert  of  AiriTals  the  Port  of  New  York  from  Forei^  Coimtiiefl  in  the  Year  1841, 
prefwed  by  JSr.  'Hkom,  f>f  the  Rerenoe  DqtortmeDt.  Compared  with  the  Narigation 
of  1840,  there  u  an  ineiease  of  ninetycne  American  Vessels,  twenty-seTen  British, 
fifteen  Swedish,  £Diir  Dat(4i>  iJiree  Danish,  &c.  Of  French  vrasels  th^e  are  eight  less 
than  in  1840. 


NATIONS. 


8ri£h 


achooaera. 
■Uya. 


buta. 

iAoovcna 

dtiM  

kaifca..,. 
brica.... 

b>iga 


Nnmber  of 
V«Melf. 


41S 

in 

6S1 

348— 156> 
16 
7 
39 
181 
91—  334 
8 
7 

19—  20 

10 

n 

u 

1—  44 

9—  2 
9 
80 


NATIONS. 


Swediab  aebooacra  , 
SicUUa  ahipa  

.  bBr\a  

«  brija  

w  achooBan .. 
Datcb  barka  

£[ifiUa" 
„    acbooiMra  ... 
HunbMri  a^^. . . . . 

brlta 

DanUb  aUpa  

„  htAa  

n  briga  

t,     achoonera . . . 

Anatriu  aUpa  

b^. 


Konrefton 


brtea  ... 
t  bufca. 


NunboT  of 
VeaMla. 


—  49 

—  10 

15 
10 

12 

a 


NATIONS. 


Norwegian  briga  

Colunbiao  briga  

„       aoboooera . . 

Neapolitan  barka  

»        briga  , 

Portii|nie«e  acbooMra  , 

Prwaian  abipa  

„      baika  , 

.*      briga  , 

OenoeM  brtgi ,,,  

BraxUiMt  briga  

VneMwUa  brig*  ..... 

„        aclUKMWB  ..I 

HHtlaa  briga  

SardlolsB  barka  

brtga  

Gr0«k  briga  

luUanbrfia  


Total. 


Nombrr  of 
Toaaola. 


s— 

7 

t-^ 
I 

2— 
»— 
1 
1 

6— 
1— 
1— 
» 


1 

a— 
I— 
1— 


siu 


The  whole  number  of  passengers  from  foreign  ports,  in  1841,  was  57,377. 

jVimfter^  Coa^wi$e  Arrivals  in  1840. — Ship^  157;  barks,  29;  briga,  554;  schooners, 
2921 ;  total,  3661  ;  which,  added  to  the  foreign^  1953,  makes  a  total  for  the  year,  of 
5614 ;  total  number  last  jear,  6487 ;  decrease,  873. 

In  the  ahor^  there  are  no  sloops  int^ed,  which,  if  added  to  Ae  many  schooners  from 
Flnladelphia  and  Virginia,  with  wood  and  ooal,  which  are  never  hoardMl,  (owing  to  the 
leiiiotoiKss  of  the  ptunts  at  whidi  tiiey  oome  in,)  would  make  the  number  moch  greater. 
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Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  Passengera  i»iuch  arrived  »t  the  Port  of  New 
York  from  Foreign  Countries,  during  the  Year  1843,  hj  Mr.  Thorn,  United  States 
revenue  boarcUog-officer : — 


COUNTRIES. 


Aauttcu... 

Brittoh  

Rwcb«*-  •>  ■  • 

Bremen  

Norwegian.. 

SkiliBH.  

Buabnrg.... 

Danteh  

RomUb  

Dntdi  

B«Ipui  

Culmnbiut 
NeapoUiaa... 

Pruuian  

Texau  

Sardinian . 

Italian  

G«aoeae-.... 
VaneEaalan .. 

Spanish  

Hanorarian . 
Hwdean  


Total., 


Sbipa. 

Barkf. 

Briga. 

St'hoonara. 

Stcaiuon* 

Galliot! . 

Sloapa. 

TOTAL. 

number. 

nnnber. 

nnmber. 

number. 

nwnber. 

nanbar. 

nvoiber. 

nvnibar* 

403 

163 

513 

488 

1 

ft 

X 

1361 

8 

18 

IM 

6S 

fi 

ft 

0 

971 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

11 

16 

U 

B 

3 

0 

0 

0 

A3 

0 

s 

6 

I 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

s 

13 

34 

a 

0 

9 

0 

44 

» 

I 

0 

0 

D 

0 

6 

4 

6 

3 

D 

0 

0 

0 

S 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

e 

1 

0 

0 

1 

'  0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

e 

0 

0 

A 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

0 

3 

19 

1 

ft 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1 

• 

ft 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

a 

1 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

1 

ft 

0 

0 

4 

9 

1 

1 

0 

ft 

I 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

• 

ft 

0 

0 

1 

439 

93S 

780 

8SS 

6 

s 

a 

IS3t 

The  number  of  passengers  who  arrived  here  in  1 843,  from  foreign  countries  was  46>302, 

Statement  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  New  Yotlc,  for  the  Year  oommencing  Jaauaxy  1, 
1843,  and  ending  Decembo:  31,  1843,  oompued  widk  the  same  time  in  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Ap|d«a  ban-«U 

Aahaa,  pot  do. 

 paarl  do. 

Bocf.pioUed  do. 

 dried  cwts. 

Beei'-wax   do. 

Brandy  pipe* 

  halfpipea 

—  (..qr.tnuk* 

Butter   Arkln* 

Caodlei,  iperm  boxe* 

■  tallow  do. 

Caaaia   mata  aud  caaaa 

Checao  ouka 

  boxea 

CloTer-aFed.  tleroea 

Cochtnaal  oerooni 

Cocoa  ban 

Coffee  oaaka 

  barrel* 

  «  ban 

Com  buheli 

Can-meal   hbgda. 

—  barrele 

Cordaga  call* 

Cotton  balai 

Donteatio  cotton  gooda. ..  .bnica  and  oaaea 
Ovawosda— 

Logwood  tons 

Fuatki  do. 

Nlearagua   do. 

FMt— 

Orjr  ood  cwta. 

Uaclierel  barrel* 

Horilns  do. 

nax-aoed   ttmei 

PtOMT^ 

Wheat  biiTcla 

Rje  do. 

Gin,  ftirrign  pipM 

Gtmpowdar  \egt 

Vwatm  ana  bacan  cwia. 

HMca.  .nnmber 

Hopo  balea 

Indigo  CMOa 

   ••  ceroMia 


Qoantltln. 


1S43 


1S.016 
43,041 
3,084 
36,048 
6,900 
T,154 
10 
169 
113 
48,034 
11,8S6 
33,316 
38,947 
8,964 
£9,113 
I,K1 
118 
13,071 
33 
131 
19,401 
91^1 
6,084 
38,719 
9,939 
164.894 
■0,41ft 

7,014 
1,341 

196 

40,t69 
3,6M 
ft,fl0e 
4,131 

374,881 

8,798 
19. 
8,383 
8,339 
M,633 
3,843 
41 
IH 


1 843 


8,861 
81,778 
8,879 
S4,196 
9,0CU 
4^31 
10 
2SS 
113 
96339 
ll,a«)4 
0,334 
33,793 
6.917 
90,4SB 
4^13 
673 
5,333 
930 
331 
18,314 
193,733 
6,814 
39,806 
1,733 
169314 
19,729 

6.937 
1,718 
40S 

4,649 

3,066 

333,809 
10,617 
71 
4.403 
5,637 
31,38« 
9,396 
137 
330 


ARTICLES. 


Urd  ke«a  168,687 

Lam  bar— 

8hook>s  hU.  and  ptpe  n  amber  93,979 

Boarda  and  plank  U.  feet  4,748 

Suvea  and  beading  If .  3,339 

Hoopa  M.  1,000 

tibial  U.  1,761 

Naila  caaka  ^8 

Naral  atoraa 

Roain  barraU  83,844 

Spiritt  of  Turpentine  do.  1,709 

Tar  do.  39,374 

Turpeattno  do.  303,039 

Oila- 

OliTo  baakcta  and  caaoa  l,«W 

Lioaecd  galloot  14,300 

Whale  do.  3,907 J>l« 

Spema  da.  479^ 

Pepper  bagr  3,187 

Pimento  do.  g,M7 

Pork  barraU  49,963 

Rice  tieroaa  98,100 

Ram.foralgn  pnacbeou  968 

-  American  barrel!  1.767 

Saltpetre  bags  1,330 

Silka  parage*  699 

SMp  boM*  33,060 

Suxan — 

White  Haranna   do.  366 

Brown  Haranna  do.  9,857 

Jdanllla,  3te.  -  baga  bfill 

Mnacorado  hbgda.  343 

BHInod  c««L.  9/166 

Taaa- 

Sonrhong  and  other  black. ...packan*  3,033 

Hywn  aUo  .do.  793 

Hyaon  and  Yonng  Hyson  do.  8jno 

Gunpowder  and  Imperial  do.  10,709 

Tobacco,  leaf  hhgd>  6,771 

 ditto  balea,  caara,  &c.  19,989 

 manufactnred  kega  11,799 

Wbalebona  cwta.  14,991 

Wlieat  boabela  44,883 

WUakay  bamtia  70 

WwA  bolaa  04 


Qnautitiea. 


1843 


1S« 


153/W» 

t6,9>» 
4311 
4,139 
899 
1,160 
0.344 

38,481 
1,179 
97,463 
IM,SOg 

969 
14,800 
I,44h60* 
87fc,»»7 
1.699 
11.864 
78.W7 
19.307 
1,900 
1.973 
6,100 

m 

S4,BI0 
Ml 

1.11S 
1S,6U 

tm 

3,80* 

93,940 
13436 
7.701 
13,863 
11,709 
11.013 
100,393 
1,IW 
1,000 
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iMTOsm  ii^  tibe  Fort  ot  New  York,  for  tbe  Ymt  aiding  dw  20th  of  S^tember. 


FtaKfMtH,.... 

SMMMqmtar... 
AMfumr .... 

M  


1S4S 

ISM 

TOTAL. 

Fre*. 

TOTAL. 

dollars. 

1,706311 

9,H\llS 

dollara. 

3,574,731 
^906,0 16 

dtUm. 

16,1X4,910 
1S^T49 

dollan. 
3,«90.4M 
S,0T0.877 
4,S83,3SS 

s,r6s,ua 

dotlats. 
T,BT1.G»9 
10,999.738 

d«llan. 

10.033,  lot 
19,030.003 

I9,04a,aa7 

16,690,918 

11,470,3« 

6t,oai,SS4 

75.002,986 
S8,4«MH 

The  decrease  in  free  goods  is  mostly  in  specie.  The  total  increase  iu  consumable  goods 
k  abore  116  per  coi^  and  the  duties  collected  have  been  as  follow  : — 

CosTOus  Dntiefl,  Fort  of  New  Totk,  1843  and  1844. 


TEARS. 

PohtA  Qnarter. 

First  Quartnr. 

Second  Quarter, 

Third  Quarter. 

TOTAL. 

dollar*. 

dollan. 

dttllara. 

dollan. 

dollara. 

1.168,680 

1.S76.874 

S,57S,fi!i5 

4,310.814 

0,934,939 

S,5>4,l«S 

0(937,023 

5,4r8,sse 

7,8a9,&46 

31,379,720 

l,36^483 

S,060,14» 

a,8S9,733 

8,S10.13S 

ii^m 

ExpOETS  from  the  Port  of  New  York,  for  1843  and  1844. 


1843 

1»M 

Donieatic 
Good*. 

Foreiga 
Goods. 

TOTAL. 

Domeatle 
Good*. 

Poreinii 
Good*. 

TOTAL. 

doIlaT*. 

4,030.468 

a,s75,StM 

4.7U.3S0 

4,368,395 

dollar*. 

I,IOS,0» 
715,807 
M70.878 
>,l  19,816 

datlar*. 

S,IS8.»7 
4,570,793 
0,tU,7e4 
6.386,111 

dollan. 

4,916.771 
6.38S,089 
,eS5 

a,0«),OM 

doltora. 

1,398,887 
839.876 
1,619,474 
3,000,000 

dollara. 
6,31N666 
7,314,935 
9,904,109 

11,000,000 

il^M0,433 

0,4l«.'60 

Zt,S6O,105 

S7 ,193.496 

6,741.197 

M,»4,eM 

nMqvwtnr... 
SanM  qwter. 
Thtrd  qiuner . . 


TMal 


Hie  exports  from  the  port  of  New  Yoi^  form  no  index  whatever  to  the  export  taade  of 
the  country;  because  the  proportion  of  the  whole  ezpwt  sent  from  this  port  is  so  small,  and 
fluetsates  to  so  great  an  extent  The  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  form  very  generally  two- 
ibiids  of  the  whole  amount  brought  into  the  United  States.  The  drawmdt  on  imported 
goods  has  been  as  follows  :— 

Dbawback  on  Foreign  Goods  Re-exported  from  New  YoA. 


TBABS. 

Fovrtlt  Qmrter. 

First  QnorUr. 

Second  Qnarter. 

TbM  Qnoner. 

TOTAL. 

*)llara. 

dollon. 

dulbn. 

doUan. 

dollara. 

138,006 

113,137 

183.021 

I6S.877 

600^1 

1»,I3« 

113,899 

173,636 

330,000 

648,661 

YjOmVM  of  Quarterfy  and  Annual  Imports  into  the  Port  of  New  York. 


TBASS. 


isn 

UH. 

im.. 
tm.. 

Ml.. 

Ma- 
is*.. 

IU.. 
Ml... 
IM^.. 
NH... 


Pint  Qnaner. 


dollar*. 

18,637.078 
12,333,048 
30.635.918 
16,404.141 
96,756.313 

ie,u  1,090 

16.383^1 
38,110.818 
l6i»4D,tB6 
91.933,890 

10,080,609 


Second  Qnartor. 


dollars. 
11.347,01A 
16  397,100 
90,&78.I48 
33.453.611 
37,937 ,689 
17.807,306 
31.915,347 
39,748.188 
10,647,973 
18,730/131 
18.734.686 
16.194.910 
19.64»,3M' 


Third  QaoTteT. 


dollar*. 

10.976.3S1 

91,079,879 

90,970.004 

33.491.833 

86.099,430 

13,004,960 

91,669,530 

31,008,399 

I7.BH,930 

93,983/136 

9,799,907 
lfi.4aS,*4S 
96^890,318 


Foutk  Qvarler. 


dollar*. 

3,807.601 
1 1,333,033 
19.384,198 
16,984,503 
18,130,670 

7.970,739 
17,010,001 
14.631,364 
11.403,346 
II  .319/178 

mm 

10,099,106 


TOTAL. 


doUon. 

46,768^ 
60,944.044 
76,873,876 
80.304,108 
lte,68e,194 
68^4.068 
77,914^99 

96,8U,B94 
76.968/IU 

00,308,536 
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Note.— The  importa  of  the  second  and  third  qu«rter  of  1844  have  been  larger,  it 
appears,  than  in  any  year  since  1839.  These  goods  have  been,  added  to  the  increaaed 
Production  of  American  manufacturers,  greater  than  can  find  Bale;  and  the  dependence 
upon  bank  facilities  to  work  them  off,  has  increased  the  business  of  the  institutions. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Cases  of  the  prindpal  Merchandise  Exported 
from  Havre  to  New  York,  in  the  Packet  Ships,  during  the  Yeara  1839,  1840,  and  1841. 


ARTICLRS. 

U89 

ISW 

IBtl 

16,778 

1^70 
a,779 
1^78 
18.SSS 

1,47S 

%m 
s» 

WM 

16.4t4 

S,S81 
S,313 
1,419 
14,740 

3B,SSS 

4l,Bn 

17,190 
t.109^ 

«,i7a 

8&D,S46 

S9^V 

Ratss  of  Commission  adopted,  and  recommended  for  general  adoption,  and  allowed  by  the 
New  York  Chamber     Commerce,  when  no  agreement  exisW  to  the  contrary. 


ON  TORBIGN  BUSINESS.       pw  emt. 

Bala  of  aMRbudlae   S 

Sato  orpaKhaMoTatock^   I 

Bala  or  pnrcbua  of  apooio.  ) 

ParchaM  and  abipaaat  of  nmAandiaa  villi  fimda  la 
hand  I  on  mo  aigre|ata  amnmt  at  eoaia  aad 

cbargea  ,   SI 

Drawing  or  endonins  billa  in  all  oaaoa   sj 

Vaaaela— aeUiDK  or  pnrchaalag   sj 

Frotgtal.  procuring   fi 

Gollaoting  frci|bt  or  genaral  aToraga   ^ 

Uaiflta  or  diabuiaanient^  with  Amdahl  band. sj 
Mbedng  Buuino  inanranoa.  la  all  caae^  wlmi  tba 
pranfaim  doea  sM  axoead  10  per  etnt  «n  tbe 

nwantinnirad   j 

Bfbctiag  marina  inanranee,  in  all  aaaei^  wben  Um 
tmminm  eueada  10  par  cent,  on  tba  amonBtof 

pmniwn  ■•«...■   f 

Collecting  ditidenda  on  atock   ( 

Collecting  delayed  or  liii|tated  aceonnta   ft 

AQuatlog  and  wdlecting  inanraniw  loaeea   ^ 

Baceiring  and  paying  meniea,  froH  vbieh  no  other 

ceniMiirion  la  deifred   1 

Bamittancea  In  bill^  in  all  cmm   j 

l«Bdliig  and  re-ebipping  geoda  from  veaaela  in  dis. 

treai  oo  tbe  value  ■  

Beeriving  and  forwarding  gooda  entered  at  flie  oiiatem 

booae— on  the  ralue   11 

And  on  reaponaibilitlea  incorred   9| 


ON  INLAND  BU8INBS8.        per  omt. 

Sale  of  nMrcban<1iae   3| 

Furcbaae  and  (hiptnent  or  tnercbandiae,  or  accepting 
for  purcbaaea,  without  funda  or  property  in  hand  14 

Sale  or  imrrhaai  nf  tnrlt    1 

Sale  or  porotaaeefneeie.   ( 

Bale  or  pnicbaae  of  Ulb  of  exchange,  withont  en- 

doralng  ■   4 

Sale  or  pvrcbaae  of  bank  notea,  or  draAa^  not  current  4 

Srllins  and  endoraiog  billa  of  excbaage    U 

VeMeb,  aelllDg  or  parchating,.   tl 

Chartering,  to  proceed  to  other  porta  to  load   u 

Proeuiing  sr  collecting  flrelgbt   U 

Oniflta  or  diabanamenta  ■•.>•..,....  Si 

Collecting gaaertl  average  S| 

Effecting  marine  Inanranee,  la  all  caeca,  whM  tba 
preminm  doea  not  exoeed  10  per  eent  on  tbe 

amoent  inanred   4 

Bffiicting  marine  Inanrance,  in  all  eaaea,  whem 
premium  exceeda  10  per  cent  en  tbe  amanat  af 

premium   S 

Adjniling  and  collecting  iamranee  laaaaa   U 

Collecting  dlvidenita  on  atocka   } 

Collecting  billa,  and  paying  over  tbe  anunn^  or  n- 
ceiving  wwt  paying  mootea,  Ihm  which  ne  aAar 

eemmuaioa ia  derived   1 

ReeelTing  and  fbrwarding  goeda— on  tbe  Talne   4 

Tbe  aame  when  enbei«d  far  duty  or  d(A>eature   1 

Remlitancea  In  all  oaaea,  in  billa   4 


"  The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  the  guarantee  of  debts  for  sales  on  credit, 
storage,  brokerage,  and  every  other  charge  actually  incurred.  The  risk  of  loss  by  fire, 
unless  inaurance  be  ordered,  and  of  robbery,  thefb,  and  other  unavoidable  occurrences,  if 
the  usual  care  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  goods.  When  bills  are  remitted  for  collection,  and  are  returned  under  protest,  for 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  same  commission  to  be  charged  as  though  they  were 
duly  honoured.  On  consignments  of  merchandise,  withdrawn  or  re-abipped,  full  commis- 
sion to  be  charged  to  the  extent  of  advances  or  responsilnlities  incurred,  and  half  commis- 
sion on  the  residue  <^  the  value.*' 

HosFiTAi.  MoNXT. — The  first  section  of  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  in 
relation  to  the  Marine  Hrapital,"  passed  the  18th  of  April,  1843,  is  hereby  amended,  so  as 
to  read  as  follows :— -From  the  master  of  every  vessel  from  a  foreign  port,  tor  himself, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents;  and  for  every  cabin  passenger,  two  dollars;  for  each  steerage 
passenger,  fifty  cents}  and  for  each  mate  and  sulor,  fifty  cents. 

Sec  2.  WhenevOT  the  health  commisnoner  shall  collect  and  receive  any  money,  under 
protest  or  notice  on  the  part  of  the  payer  of  an  iutendon  to  contest  the  right  of  the 
state  to  such  moneys,  it  sIuJl  be  his  duty  to  pay  the  monies  so  received  into  the  treasury 
of  diis  state,  making,  at  the  same  time,  and  dehvering  to  the  treasurw,  a  written  statement 
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of  the  amniisteDOM  under  whidi  tbe  same  was  received,  and  tlie  ofajectums  made  hy  the 
payer. 

See.  3.  It  Bhall  be  the  doty  of  <^  comptroller^  whenever  it  ia  ascertuned  and 
estaUi^ud,  by  the  jndgment  and  decree  of  a  competent  court,  that  the  monies  so  re- 
eured  into  toe  tRasniy,  under  protest,  have  been  illegally  collected,  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  state,  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for  such  monies,  in  favour  of  the  party 
entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  The  health  commisdoner  who  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  this  state  public 
monies  collected  by  him  under  protest,  shall  be  saved  harmless  against  the  consequences  of 
any  action  broueht  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  monies  so  received  and  paid  :  Provided, 
l^at  such  health  commisaoner  shall,  within  five  days,  give  notice  to  the  comptroller  and 
attorney-general  of  any  suit  brought  against  him  ror  the  recovery  of  monies  paid  under 
protest,  and  shall  submit  the  management  of  the  suit  to  the  attorney-general ;  and  all  costs 
and  charges  omnected  with  the  defence  of  stud  suit  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasuiy,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  smt  waa  against  the  people  of  the  state. 

Sec  5.  The  monies  collected  by  the  late  commissioner,  under  protest,  shall  be  paid  into 
ihe  fereasnry;  and  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  apply  to  him  and  the  monies  thus  paid 
into  the  treuroy. 

Sec.  6.  TiUe  one,  of  part  one,  of  chapter  fourteen,  section  twelve,  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes, is  herel^  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : — The  readent  pliysician  shall  recwive  an 
ammal  salair  of  twelve  hondred  and  fifly  dollan^  to  he  paid  out  of  toe  moni«  aj^nn^iriated 
to  the  nse     the  Marine  Hospital. 

Sec  7.  The  health  officer  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  January,  report  to 
the  comptroller,  under  oath,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Marine  Hospital;  together 
with  all  the  receipts  and  perquintes  m  his  office,  and  the  items  connected  th«ewitii. 

MARINE  INSURANCE.— MINIMUM  PREMIUMS. 

Adapted  by  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York,  January  1st,  1840,  furnished  for 
the  "  Mochants'  Magazine,"  by  Walter  R.  Jones,  Secretary  to  the  Board. 

Risks  from  Atlantic  Ports  to  Europe. 

per  ceot. 

On  mmfaandise  and  freights,  from  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States,  to  a  port  in 

Europe,  clearing  on  and  after  tlie  Ist  of  October,  and  before  (he  Idth  of  March   1 

Ditto  ditto  clearing  on  and  after  the  l&th  of  March,  and  before  the  1st  of  October 
Ua  specie,  from  an  Atlantic  port,  to  a  port  in  Europe   

Risks  from  Rurt^  to  Atlantic  Ports. 

Oo  dr^  goods,  hardware,  and  fancy  goods,  each  package  subject  to  separate  average,  if 

required,  from  Havre  to  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States   11 

On  dry  goods,  froma  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to      ditto   1^ 

Ditto,  from  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  to   ditto    1  i 

Od  hardware  ditto  ditto   S 

On  risks  from  ditto  ditto       free  from  particular  average,  unless  it  happen 

by  stranding,  and  amount  to  five  per  cent    1 

Od  risks  from  ditto  ditto      from  particular  average,  unless  it  happen  by 

stnuidiDg,  and  amount  to  five  per  cent,  and  also  free  from  general  average    J 

On  all  other  risks  from  Europe,  to  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States,  specie  excepted..  1  i 

On  ^edc  from  Europe  to  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States   | 

B<dtic  Risks  to  and  from  Cttba  and  Atlantic  Ports. 

On  risks  from  Atlantic  ports  in  the  United  States  to  St.  Petersbui^   1 J 

Ditto      Jnnn  Cuba  to  Ootteoburg,  and  any  ports  between  that  port  and  St.  Petersburg. .  2^ 

Ditto     from  SL  Petenbuig  to  the  United  States,  sailing  prior  to  August  the  15th   ij 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  sailing  on  and  afler  the  15th  of  August, 

and  prior  to  die  I5th  of  September   2 

Ditto                  ditto                 ditto          sailing  on  and  after  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  prior  to  the  Ist  of  October   3 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  sfuling  on  and  al\er  the  Ist  of  October. 

and  prior  to  the  15th  of  October   4 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  sailing  on  and  after  the  I5th  of  October,  ii 
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Europeam  Ri^,  to  andjrom  Amerietm  Gu^PorU  m  tJu  Umtad  Stata. 

On  risks  from  Europe  to  an  Americao  ^rt  va  the  Gulf  of  Mexico   2 

Ditto  ^tto,      free  from  particular  average,  uoless  it  happen  by  stranding,  and 

amouDt  to  five  per  cent,  and  also  free  from  general  average   IS 

On  merchandise  and  freights,  from  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  Apalachicola,  St. 

Mark's,  and  St.  Josepha  to  a  port  in  Europe,  clearing  on  and  after  the  1st  October, 

and  before  the  15th  of  March    1 1 

Ditto  ditto,  deariog  on  and  after  the  15tb  of  Mardi.  and  before  tbe  1st  of  October.  1| 
On  Cotton,  from  Columbus  and  places  below,  to  Apalachicola  and  St.  Joseph^  and  thence 

to  Europe   4 

Gulf  risks,  if  clearing  from  the  United  StflAes,  after  the  15^  of  July,  and  before  the  Ifith 

of  October,  an  addition  of   \ 

For  stopping  at  another  port  in  the  United  Stales,  on  the  passage  to  or  from  a  port  in 

Europe,  an  additional  premium  of    k 

Coattwise  and  River  Bulu  north  tif  Florida, 

On  cargo,  frran  New  York  to  Darien,  and  other  places  not  above  Maccm    1| 

Ditt<^         vtctf  vertot  less  ^  on  such  part  as  does  not  cmne  in  boxes  and  flats   2 

Ditto,  ditto      to  Cheraw   U 

Ditto.  ditto      to  Augusta  or  Fayettei^e   I 

Ditto,         mce  versa,  less  ^  on  such  part  as  does  not  come  in  boxes  and  flats   1^ 

If  on  deck  the  sea  passage,  an  additional  premium  of.   i 

On  cargo,  from  Augusta  to  Savannah,  or  vice  vena,  river  risk   j 

On  rice,  ftom  Savannah,  Charlestown,  Geoq;etown,  Darien,  or  Wilmington,  to  a  uortbcn 

port    1 

On  other  risks,  ditto,      ditto,      ditto,    I 

On  risks,  from  northern  ports  to  ditto,       ditto,       ditto,      except  specie   f 

On  specie,  either  way   f 

On  risks,  to  or  from  the  Delaware,  if  clearing  on  and  after  the  Ist  of  December,  and  prior 

to  the  9th  of  March   1 

Ditto,      ditto,      if  clearing  on  and  after  the  9tli  of  March,  and  prior  to  the  1st  of  Dec.  ( 

Ditto,       to  or  from  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  or  vice  vena   1 

Ditto,      to  other  places  within  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  if  clearing  on  and  after  the 

1st  of  December,  and  prior  to  the  Oth  of  March   1 

Ditto,      ditto,      if  clearing  on  and  after  the  9th  of  March,  and  prior  to  the  Ist  of  Dec..  | 

Ditto,      to  or  ftom  ports  north  and  east  of  Cape  Cod    f 

vice  vena,  } 

CoMtwise  Risks  to  and  from  Fort$  west  of  Florida. 

From  a  northern  port  to  Key  West,  and  at  any  other  place  west  of  that  port,  and  not 

west  of  New  Orleans,  bysliipsand  brigs,  agunst  total  loss  only,  or  with  average   8 

Ditto,      ditto,      by  schooners  and  sloops  

On  freights  and  merchandise  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  to  a  northern  port  in  the 

United  States,  excepting  on  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco   H 

On  sugar,  mola^es,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  liable  to  damage    li 

On  sugar  and  molasses,  from  a  plantation  above  or  below  New  Orleans  to  ditto   If 

On  risks  from  Key  West,  and  places  between  that  port  and  Pensacola,  inclusive,  to  ditto. .  l^ 

Specie  out,  by  ships  and  brigs,  1  per  cent ;  back,  by  ditto   f 

Ditto,        by  sloops  and  schooners,  1  ^  per  cent ;  back  by  ditto  ^   I 

On  risks  from  a  northern  port  to  Franklin,  and  other  placeit  in  the  vicinity  

vice  vena,  2 

Specie,  either  way   I 

Specie  risks  to  be  chained  i  per  cent  additional  premium  by  vessels  clearing  on  and  after 

the  15thof  Jidy,  ukd  before  the  15th  of  Cfett^r,  and  other  risks  |  percent  in  addition 

to  the  above  rates,  except  New  Orleans. 

River  Riskfweti  of  Florida. 

From  Apalachicola  and  St.  Joseph's  to  Columbus,  or  to  any  place  on  the  river  below  Co- 
lumbus   3 

moeverta,  Sft 

From  Mobile  to  places  not  above  Claiborne   f 

vice  verta,  f 

From  Mobile  to  places  above  Claiborne  ,   ' 

nee  svnM,  } 
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From  New  Orleans  to  places  in  the  Ticlnity  below  New  Orleans   | 

Ditto      ditto,  on  the  Mississippi  not  ^ove  Natchez   J 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  above  Natchez  and  not  above  Randolph,  or  to  places  on  the  Ked 
River  not  above  Alexandria,  or  to  places  on  the  Black  River  not  above  Harrisonbui^,  or 

to  places  on  the  Arkansas  river  not  above  Arkansas   I 

Ditto  ditto,  on  the  Mississippi  river  above  Randolph  and  not  above  Alton,  or  to  places 
CO  the  Ohio  rivert  or  to  places  on  tlie  Red  river  above  Alexandria  and  not  almve  Natchi- 
toches, or  to  places  on  the  Tennessee  river  not  above  Florence    I  i 

Ditto      dittos  on  the  Arkansas  river  above  Arkansas,  and  not  above  Little  Rock   2 

From  New  Orleans  to  places  above  Alton,  and  to  ^aces  on  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  rivers  2 
Ditto  ditto*  to  Hontsville,  and  places  on  the  TenneiBee  river  ^ve  the  Muscle  Shoals  3 
Ditto      ditto,  to  places  on  the  Arkansas  river  above  Little  Rock,  and  to  places  on  tlie 

Red  river  above  Natchitoches    4 

On  risks  from  Natchez,  and  places  below  it,  to  New  Orleans   I 

Ditto     frono  pUces  above  Natchez,  and  not  above  Randolph,  to  New  Orleans    f 

Ditto  abuse  Kandolph  and  not  above  Alton  on  the  Mississippi,  and  not  above  Ports- 
mouth on  the  Ohio  river  to  New  Orleans   1 

Ditto     above  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river,  or  above  Alton  on  the  Mississippi  river,  or 

from  places  on  the  Missouri  river  1 J  to  4 

All  the  above  premiums  are  to  he  in  addition  to  the  premiums  for  the  sea  passages,  in  case 
the  risks  are  united. 

Foreign  Ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  risks  from  northern  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Vera  Cruz,  quicksilver  excepted   2^ 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto,    on  quicksilver    2| 

mce  versa  on  goods,  iX 

ditto   on  specie,  l\ 

On  risks  from  Tunpico  and  other  foreign  ports  in  the  G  ulf  of  Mexico,  to  a  northern  port 

ia  the  United  St^es,  on  merdiaiMlise  ,   2 

vjctf  vena,  2( 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto,     on  speGie,  1^ 

On  risks  clearing  on  and  after  the  lOth  of  Julv»  and  prior  to  the  Ifith  of  October,  an  addi- 
doual  premium  of  \  per  cent  on  specie,  and  ^  per  cent  on  other  risks. 

West  ImUa  Bi»k$f  and  Bisks  to  Ports  on  the  Mam. 

On  risks  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Curacoa,  and  to  all  West  India  ports  not  to 
leeward  of  Porto  Rico   1} 


On  specie,  either  va^. 


tieeveria,  1| 


On  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  ports  to  leeward  of  Porto  Rico,  including  Ja- 
maica, Cuba,  and  ports  on  the  Main,  north  and  west  of  and  including  Laguira  

vice  versa,    1  \ 

If  from  Havanna  or  Hatanzas,  with  special  averages,  less  than  the  whole  shipment,  an  ad- 
(Gtional  premium  of    i 

on  specie,  { 

On  rnks  clearing  after  the  lOdi  of  July  for  or  from  the  West  India  islands,  on  and  after  the 
15th  of  July,  and  prior  to  the  fith  oi  October,  an  additional  premium  is  to  be  charged  of 
i  per  cent  on  specie,  and  ^  per  cent  on  other  risks. 

SoiOk  American  Bukt, 

Oa  risks  from  nortbetn  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Rio  Grande  or  Buenos  Ayres   2 

mce  tMTM,  2 

Ditto      ditto       to  Montevideo   H 

mce  versa,  \\ 

IMtto      (fitto       to  other  ports  in  Brazil    li 

mcevena,  l\ 

Cape  Horn  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  2li$ka. 

Op  risks  to  a  port  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope    1{ 

Mtto      £tto,      with  liber^  of  one  or  more  ports,  an  addition,  outward,  of   i 

homeward,  ^ 

out  and  home,  double  rates. 

On  mks  to  m  port  round  Cape  Horn,  if  not  north  of  Lima    S 

Ditto      ditto,  if  north  oftima   Si 

out  and  home,  double  rates. 
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Ot)  risks  on  the  return  passages,  the  same  premiumB,  except  speae,  ^  per  cent  less  than  other 
mercliaiidise  from  round  Cape  Horn. 

On  risks  (excepting  whaling  risks)  to  ports  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4  per  cent  per 
annum.  If  to  ports  round  Cape  Horn,  4  per  cent  per  annum.  If  north  of  Lima,  5  per  cent 
per  annum. 

All  renewals  or  extensions  to  be  charged  at  not  less  than  the  new  rates. 
All  rbks  on  deck,  treble  the  under  deck  premiiims. 

Risks  on  cargo  by  vessels  buiind  round  Cape  Horn  not  to  be  insured  in  series  of  less  than 
twenty  packages  of  dry  goods,  and  each  description  of  other  goods. 

In  policies  covering  two  passages,  or  on  out  and  home  viaks,  the  premiums  for  both  the  single 
passages  are  to  be  united. 

Specie  by  vessels  (tf  war  not  included  in  the  aforesaid  rates. 

Rtrtictilar  Averages, 

Cotton  to  be  classed  in  parcels  of  not  lets  tlian  ten  bales  each,  according  to  the  tuccesnon  of 
the  marks  and  numbers  in  the  invoice,  and  the  average  shall  be  allowed  on  each  pared  exclu- 
sively, if  amounting  to  five  per  cent  on  such  parcel,  and  not  otherwise.  The  excesses  over  the 
parcels  of  ten  Iwles  eadi  to  form  a  separate  clus,  and  to  be  subject  to  average,  if  damaged,  to  the 
extent  of  five  per  cent  on  ten  bales. 

Sugar,  not  less  than  fiHy  boxeSf  or  twen^  hogsheads,  of  snceesnve  numbers,  as  above,  if 
amounting  to  seven  per  cent. 

Coffee,  not  less  than  one  hundred  bags,  if  amounting  to  ten  per  cent,  or  tweuQr  hop- 
heads  or  fifty  barrels,  if  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  of  successive  numben,  as  above,  or  five 
per  cent  on  the  whole  shipment,  provided  the  whole  shipment  be  not  less  than  two  hundred 


Rice,  not  less  tluin  fifty  tierces,  of  su<xessive  numbers,  as  above. 
Tobacco,  subject  to  ten  per  cent,  average,  in  lots  of  not  less  than  ten  hogsheads,  ditto. 
Tobacco  stems,  not  to  be  insured,  subject  to  a  less  average  than  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
entire  lot. 

Cigars  and  Indian  meal,  not  to  be  insured  subject  to  a  less  average  than  ten  per  cent  on 
the  entire  lot. 

Russia  duck,  diapers,  burlaps,  and  ticklenbui^  if  from  Europe,  ten  per  cent  on  the  entire 
lot,  and  average  ten  per  cent. 

Grain,  coattwise,  ditto,  ten  per  cent. 

On  Cargo  to  Marseilles. 

Sugar,  coffee,  rice,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  pimento,  warranted  free  from  particular  average,  if  the 
property  is  discharged  at  the  port  of  Marseilles. 

Visages  h^fond  ike  Cape  of  Good  Hoj^. 

Silks  and  other  dry  goods  to  be  classed  in  parcels  of  not  less  than  ten  packages  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  succession  of  the  marks  and  numbers  in  the  invoice ;  and  each  kind  of  teas  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  class,  and  to  be  subject  to  average  as  if  separMely  insured,  on  such  of  the  dawes  as 
may  amount  to  five  per  cent,  and  not  otherwise. 

Cassia  (except  in  boxes)  and  floor  matting,  if  insured  sepamtelj  from  other  caigi^  to  be  free 
of  average  under  twenty  per  cent  on  the  entire  lot. 

Warranted  free  from  loss  or  ezpHue  by  capture^  seizure^  or  detention  by  the  Chinese,  and 
also  free  from  loss  by  blockade;  bnt  if  turned  off,  the  sldp  to  proceed  to  a  near  open  port. 

General  Relations. 

If  goods  are  designated  by  different  marks,  without  being  numbered  successively,  and  the 
average  of  the  marks  do  not  fall  below  the  quantity  on  which  partial  loss  is  allowed  as  above, 
eadi  mark  may  be  separately  insured. 

Policies  terminating  outwards,  with  a  return  premium — and  policies  vith  a  return  premium, 
for  ports  not  used— and  poUdes  on  time— to  have  the  voids  added  afler  the  return  of  pranium — 
"  no  loss  being  claimed. 

In  poUdes  on  time,  with  liberty  to  extend  the  same— such  extension  to  be  fw  adefiiute 
time,  instead  of  stipulating  to  bring  the  vessel  into  port  under  the  oridnal  agreement.   A  return 

Eremium,  however,  to  be  allowed  for  eadi  entire  month  the  exteiraed  time  not  used— oo  kas 
eiiu  daimed. 

No  conditional  liberties  shall  be  stipulated  for,  unless  the  premium  thereon  is  paid  or  secured 
at  the  time  the  risk  is  taken. 
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No  Ore  risk  on  shore  to  be  taken  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  mariae  risk,  except  at  a  premium 
of  one-hair  per  cent 

Damaged  goods  to  be  sokt  on  the  same  credit  as  the  sound  ;  or  if  sold  for  casb,  the  appraise* 
Dent  of  sound  value  to  be  for  cash,  and  certificates  of  the  sound  value  and  of  damages  to  be 
under  oath. 

In  cases  of  total  loss,  affidavits  to  be  required  as  to  other  insurances,  and  in  cases  of  claims  for 
letums  of  premiums  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  an  affidavit  to  be  required  stating  the 
bet  on  which  die  claim  is  founded. 

No  damage  to  be  allowed  for  goods  injured  by  spots,  without  evidence  of  actual  contact 
with  sea  water. 

Rates  of  Ftamiuma  on  Lake  Bisks. 


DBBTINATION. 

BY  STEAMBOATS. 

BY  SAILINO  VESSELS. 

Pram  the 
oooiK&encft- 
iD«nt  of  ibe 
MMOB,  and 
prior  to  die 
lit  afSopt. 

Pram  the  ui 
of  Sept.,  in- 
clurire,  to 
tbe  Irtof 
Ociober. 

Prom  the  lit 
of  October, 

Inclusive,  to 
tbe  end  of 

From  the 
cotnmence- 
ment  of  the 
•euon,  to 
the  Slat  of 
Aiic.,inelna. 

AUriiU, 
lenine  in 
tbe  month 

of  Svpt. 

From  the  let 
of  October, 
ineluuTe,  to 
the  end  of 
fheiwwao. 

Wnm  Buffalo,  to  pUce*  on  Lak«  E(te, 

Ihtu,  di-ts.  not  west  of  Detroit  

Ditb),   to  ^Kcs  beyood  Detroit,  and 
Ml  south  of  the  Muib  oad  of  Qreen 

Ditto,  to  otbor  nUcM  od  lAka  Micht- 

per  c«nt. 

1 
* 

1 

U 
s 

per  cent. 

i 
it 

per  cent. 

i 
1 

1ft 
S 

3 

per  cent. 

1 
1 

If 

«4 

per  cent. 

,« 

a 

per  cant. 

1 
1 

S 

a 

Goods  on  deck  not  covered  by  (he  policy  unless  an  additional  premium  thereon  is  paid. 
If  the  risks  commence  at  New  YorX  one-quarter  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  above  rates. 
If  they  go  vi6  Lake  Ontario,  one-lmlf  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  above  rates, 
Tbe  above  dates  to  be  calculated  from  leaving  the  shipping  port  on  the  lakes. 
Seven  days  to  be  allowed  from  the  day  of  leaving  New  York,  to  reach  the  shipping  place  on 
tbe  lake. 


INLAND  RISKS. 


Fron  oponliv  to  let  of  Sept. 
* 


From  New  York  to  Providence  T  

„  Boston....  Iper steam, I   J 

y.  New  Havra  J   } 

„  pIacesontheNorthRiver,abovetbeHi{^landB  ( 

„  Buflblo,  vii  Erie  Canal   i 

„  Philadelphia   i 

„  Pittsburg   \ 

Wheeling   ^ 

„  Cindnnad   1 

„  Louisville  .-. .  1} 

M  Memphis  ,   I 

„  Vicksburg   1| 

-  ■  ^  Natchez   S 

M  Orleans   24 

M  St.  Louis   l| 

„  Galena,  via  Pittsbu^   2} 

„  Terra  Haute,  OD  the  Wabash   if 

„  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois   3 

„  Tuacumbia   1| 

„  places  over  the  M nsde  Shoals  

Trom  Pittsbui^  to  Galena   S 

„     St.  Louis  to  Independence,  Mo   I^ 

„     New  York      ditto  Pittsburg   S} 

PmoTAaE. — For  the  Port  of  New  York  there  are  nine  branch,  and  nine  deputy  pikit^  and  as 
many  registered  boats. 

Acoordiog  to  tbe  law  regulating  the  pilotage  of  the  port — 

Secbon  2. — All  pilots'  bills  shall  be  certified,  before  collected,  by  one  or  more  of  the  said 
eonnusriwias  or  tbeur  secretary,  exc^  where  a  pilot  recdves  his  pilotage  outward-bound  from 
VOL.  III.  2  B 
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the  master  of  the  vessel  at  Saady  Hook,  in  whidi  ease  the  pilot  ibaO  rqwrt  to  the  said  oommia- 

sioners  according  to  law. 

4.  — The  said  commissioners  shall  fix  and  detennine  the  compeDsation  of  pilotage  to  o«  received 
by  the  pilots ;  tat,  for  piloting  vessels  from  the  quarantine  to  New  York ;  Sdly.  for  traiispoiliiw  a 
vessel  from  one  river  to  the  other  ;  Sdly,  for  hauling  a  vessel  into  the  stream  from  the  wharf  to  Ker 
anchorage,  or  from  her  anchorage  to  a  wharf. 

5.  — The  pilotage  on  vessels  outward  shall  be  as  follows  ; — for  every  vessel  drawing  less  than 
fourteen  feet  water,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  foot ;  for  every  vessel  drawing  fourteen  feet 
and  less  than  eighteen  feet,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  foot ;  for  every  vessel  drawing 
eightet^n  feet  and  upwards,  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  foot ;  aad  on  foreign  merchant 
vessels,  not  entitled  by  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States  to  enter  on  the  same  terms  as  ships  or  vesBeb 
of  the  I  nited  States,  shall  he  increased  by  adding  one-fourth  to  the  above  rates. 

/nwortj.— For  piloting  any  merchant  vessel  bound  to  New  York,  and  not  exempted  from  pU 
lotage  by  virtue  of^this  act,  from  thesoutliwardor  eastward  of  the  white  buoy  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  outer  middle  near  die  bar  to  her  anchorage,  moorings,  or  to  a  wharf,  for  every  vessel  draw- 
ing less  than  fourteen  feet  of  water,  two  dollars  per  foot ;  drawing  fourteen  feet  and  less  tlian 
ei^teen  feet,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  foot ;  drawing  eighteen  feet  and  upwards,  three  dol- 
lars per  foot. 

Feet. — For  pilotiag  between  the  eastward  or  southward  of  the  white  bnoy,  and  the  porti  of 
Jersey  city,  Newark,  Perth,  Amboy,  or  within  Sandy  Hook — 

per  foot— dollan.  ct*. 

Vessebdrawing  less  than  fourteen  feet   2  00 

Ditto  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  feet   2  50 

Ditto  more  than  ei^teen  feet   3  00 

Vessels  of  war   5  00 

Vessels  foreign,  not  entering  as  United  States  vessels,  one-fonrth  addition. 

Ditto  takenchai^of  to  the  westward  of  the  white  buoy,  half  pilotage. 

Between  the  1st  days  of  November  and  April,  in  addition  to  the  above,  for  vesseb  drawing  ten 
feet  and  upwards,  four  dollan ;  less  than  ten  feet,  two  dollars  j  and  one-half  of  these  additioml 
sums  for  half  pilotage.   Comniianonen*  fees  not  charged. 

Sell  Gate  PiloU. 

per  foot— dollars,  cts. 

Feet. — From  or  to  Sand's  Point,  for  schooners  or  sloops   1  50 

Ditto             ditto            square-ri^d  vessels    1  75 

From  or  to  Hell  Gate,  for  schooners  or  sloops   I  00 

Ditto             ditto             square-rigged  vessels    ]  25 

From  the  Ist  day  of  November  to  the  1st  day  of  April,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  for  every  ship,  bark,  or  brig   2  00 

Ditto            ditto            tcbooner  or  sloop    i  00 

AUCTIONS,  8ALE9,  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

Auctions.— TTie  system  of  sales  by  auction  is  common  in  New  York  and  other  commercial 
towns  in  the  United  Slates ;  and  in  most  cases  where  the  law  interposes  between  the  owner  of 

property  and  the  purchaser,  it  directs  the  sales  to  be  made  at  public  auction.  The  object  is  the 
protection  of  him  whose  property  lias  been  taken  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditors.  "  Al- 
though public  sales  have  thus  been,  from  time  immemorial,  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  legislators 
and  judges,  yet,"  observes  a  writer  on  the  question  of  the  auction  system  of  New  York  in  "  Hunfs 
Merchants'  Magazine,"  "  as  a  system,  public  auctions  for  the  extensive  sale  ofimported  goods  have 
not  found  favour  with  the  great  mass  of  importers  and  jobbing  merchants  in  this  and  other  cities. 
The  appointment  of  auctioneers  has  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  laws  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  passed,  regulating  the  manner  in  which  they  should  conduct  their  busi- 
ness, and  fixing  the  amount  of  duties  which  they  should  pa^  to  the  government.  The  law  of 
1817,  liowever,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  created  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  auctions  ;  and  the 
appropriation  afterwards,  by  the  new  constitution,  of  the  duties  to  the  payment  of  the  state  debts; 

Sve  character  and  permanency  to  the  sj'stem.  For  many  years  after  that,  however,  a  fierce  war* 
%  was  carried  on  between  the  importing  and  jobbing  merchants  and  the  auctioneers. 

Strong  applications  were,  in  consequence,  made  to  the  state  legislature  to  repeal  or  alter 
the  auction  laws,  but  the  state  was  reaping  too  great  a  harvest  from  the  auction  duties,  and  dw 
solemn  appropriation  of  the  revenue  fiom  this  source  afforded  good  grounds  for  not  interfering. 

"  In  uie  year  1820,  the  committee  of  the  state  senate,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  say  in 
their  r^rt,  that  *Uiey  assume  it  as  a  principle  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  can  hardly 
be  queadoned,  that  the  revenue  derived  from  sales  by  aucUon  Is  too  important  in  itself,  and  m 
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it*  ytWPl  dMlinatkm  too  ncred,  to  be  It^tJjr  given  up,*  But  it  vas  «id,  that  the  attcUon  sys. 
im  wovioted  the  interesu  of  non-reaidents  at  the  expense  of  the  resident  merchant ;  and  to 
tlui  the  OMnmittee  of  the  assembly  in  the  same  year  say, — that  tlwy  beg  leave  to  submit,  whether 
WNKmideDt  consignors  do  not  pay  as  great  a  tax  as  resident  merchants  An  agent  receives 
5OJ0OO  dollars  of  goods  on  consignment,  and  sells  at  auction — if  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Ibe  duties  are  500  dollars;  from  the  West  Indies  or  Europe,  75U  dollars  ;  and  if  spirits,  1000 
dollars.  The  committee  proceed  to  say,  that  if  the  system  were  abolished,  'the  state  revenue 
would  be  the  only  loser,  and  ihe  jobbing  mercliants  the  only  gainers,  by  the  cliange.  It  then 
rests  with  the  legislature  to  decide,  whether  tliey  will  stand  with  folded  arms  and  suffer  a  revenue 
af  2J7,000  ckdhus  per  uiQum  to  be  wrested  from  them,  without  using  every  exertion  in  their 
|Nmr  to  fmserre  it.' 

"  Ibe  lUle  l^jislature  having  been  hostile  to  any  change  of  the  system,  urgent  memorials  were 
addwed  to  Cotwreas,  praying  Hiat  a  heavy  duty  (eight  oe  imposed,  which  would  amount  to  a 
pralubitioii.  Such  memorials  were  addressed  in  1817,  1818.  1819,  1620,  1821,  1824,  1828.  1»29. 
1831.  Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  meetings  of  a  denunciatory  character.  At  the  meetiue 
in  182S,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  auaion  system  furnished  fiuilities  for  concealment,  encouraged 
SBu^glin^  and  induced  perjury. 

"  A  commiuee  of  auctioneers  replied  in  an  address  to  members  of  Congress,  in  wliich  they 
My,  that  the  profits  of  their  business  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  value  of  reputation, 
and  they  denv  that  the  system  leads  to  fraud  and  perjury ;  and  tliey  add,  '  For  ourselves,  we  most 
soleauiiy  decure,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  auction  business 
which  readers  its  pursuit  incompatible  with  honest  pride  and  vigorous  integrity.  We  consider 
that  the  times  and  circumstances  have  passed  away  in  wliicli  the  character  of  an  auctioneer  was 
jmtly  the  theme  of  ridicule  to  the  writers  offarces.  It  is  not  now  his  business  to  extol  a  pretended 
origuia].  or  a  counterfeit  gem,  but  he  finds  himself  engaged  in  a  profession  which  requires  charac- 
ter and  sUll ;  and  he  is  surrounded  by  tlie  evidmces  that,  with  these  aids»  every  post  of  honour, 
and  enty  gnde  of  social  life,  is  wiUiin  his  reach.' 

"  In  allanti-auction  meetings  strong  grounds  were  taken,  and  it  was  insisted  that  the  influence 
of  the  auction  ^tem  was  bad  upon  morals,  and  woidd  also  act  most  injuriously  upon  the  growth 
and  proaperiQr  of  tlie  ci^  of  New  York.  We  think  upon  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  combatand  refute  most  of  the  arguments  used  on  tliese  occasions. 

•*  We  close  this  article  »ith  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Abraham  G.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  this 
city.  New  York — the  man  to  whom  the  auction  system  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  indebted,  and  who 
has  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  war,  and  to  enjoy  uie  abundant  fruits  of  his  energy  and  industry. 
The  letter  was  addressed  by  Mr.  lliompsoD.  some  few  years  unce,  to  liis  fellow-ciUzens,  and  was 
printed  for  private  circulation. 

"  *  I  had  repeated  interviews  with  the  governor  on  the  subject  of  auctions,  and  the  final  result 
was,  the  preparation  of  a  law,  under  my  supervision,  wliich  was  afterwards  passed,  reducing  and 
fixing  the  rates  at  a  duty  of  one  per  cent  on  East  India,  and  one  and  a  lialf  per  cent  on  European 
goods.  In  a  conversation  with  the  governor,  I  told  him,  that  if  such  a  reduction  should  take 
phte,  I  would  pay  the  first  year,  myself,  6000  dollars,  in  advance,  for  the  duties  on  sales  of  India 
coods  alone  (being  more  thufor  any  two  years  since  1783).  Tlie  result  justified  my  calculations, 
rrevious  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1817,  the  duties  were  one  per  cent,  two  per  cent,  and  three 
percent,  and  the  revenue  to  the  state  was  small  compared  with  after  years.  Soon  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  iu  18 17,  a  Boston  ship  from  the  East  Indies  was  sent  to  New  York  (nil  previous 
cargoes  having  been  sold  in  Boston),  trie  auction  duties  on  the  cargo  of  which  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  6000  dollars,  and  tlie  revenue  to  the  state  the  first  year,  upon  India  goods,  amounted  to 
between  3S,000  end  33,000  dollars.  All  tlie  India  vessels  afterwards  were  sent  here,  and  from 
diat  time  to  this,  but  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  sell  a  cargo  of  ludia  goods  east  of  Ne^v  York, 
and  that  was  a  failure.  The  revenue  from  auction  duties  gradually  increased,  until  it  has  amounted 
to  between  200,000  and  300,000  dollars  per  annum,  a  revenue  which  has  aided  materially  the  state 
of  New  York  in  her  payment  of  the  canal  debt,  and  a  revenue  which  grew  out  of  a  business  which 
drew  merchants  or  purchasers  from  all  parts  of  our  widely-extended  country,  which  tended  di- 
rectly to  «]hance  the  value  of  homes,  stores,  and  lots — multiply  the  business  of  the  shipper,  im- 
porter, aod  jobber,  and  which  has  filled  our  city  with  palaces,  and  made  our  merchants  princes. 

*<  *  In  1817,  aod  afker  die  passage  of  this  laWf  as  business  begets  business,  also  was  commenced 
the  first  regular  packet  line  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  by  Isaac  Wright  and  Francis 
Tbonpson.  To  Ms  cause  the  success  of  New  York  was  ascribfd,  and  packet  lines  were  esta- 
bUsbeafrom  Boston  and  froai  Philadelphia,  but  in  neither  instance  were  they  successful.  The 
tnith  was,  that  both  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  the  free  and  absolute  sale  of  goods  by  auction 
was  not  encouraged.    (It  did  not  appear  to  be  understood.) 

**  *  lo  Philaddphia,  goods  were  allowed  to  be  offered,  and  withdrawn,  free  from  state  duty,  aod 
the  purdiaser  went  to  auction  rooms  of  that  city  witli  no  certainty  of  making  his  purchases.  He 
«is  not  certain  that  the  goods  would  be  sold  to  the  hif^iest  bidder. 

**      my  opinion,  the  auction  law  of  1617  gave  the  first  imptUse  to  the  extensive  trade  of  this 
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city,  and  followed,  as  it  was  afterwards,  by  the  establisbment  of  Hoes  of  packets,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  canal  in  1826,  together  with  all  the  natural  advantages  of  New  York,  it  was 
eminently  successful  and  advantageous.' " 

Auction  Law. — The  following  analysis  of  this  law,  comprehends  all  that 

is  necessary  for  the  information  of  the  sellers  and  buyers  of  goods  at  auctions. 

Any  citizen  of  the  state  of  New  York  may  become  an  auctioneer,  in  the  county  in  whicli  he 
resides,  on  executing  and  depositing  with  the  comptroller  an  approved  bond  in  the  penalty  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  with  sureties  for  the  payment  of  the  auction  duties  and  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  bond  runs  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  the  sureties  must  be 
two  sufficient  freeholders  ;  if  the  bond  be  executed  by  an  auctioneer  appointed  in  a  city,  it  must 
be  taken  and  approved  by  the  mayor,  or  recorder  of  such  city  j  if  executed  by  an  auctioneer  ap- 
pointed for  a  county,  by  any  judge  of  the  county  courts  of  sud)  county.  The  officer  taking  the  bond, 
must  endorse  upon  it  a  certificate  of  his  approbation,  and  of  the  day  it  was  taken,  and  deliver  it 
thus  endorsed  to  tlie  auctioneer,  who  within  ten  days  thereafter  must  pass  it  to  the  comptroller. 
Every  officer  taking  such  bond,  must  tmnsmit  a  notice  to  the  comptroller  without  delay,  iladng 
the  name  of  the  auctioneer  and  bis  sureties  entering  into  the'bond,  and  the  day  it  was  executea 
and  approved. 

An  express  clause  is  inserted  in  tlie  bond,  subjecting  the  same  to  forfeiture,  in  case  the 
obligor  shall  not  render  a  true  and  accurate  account  quarterly  of  all  goods  sold  or  struck  off  by 
him,  dated  on  the  flrst  days  of  April,  July,  October,  and  January,  in  the  year  for  which  he  u 
appointed.    Each  account  must  state  minutely  and  particularly — 

1st.  The  sums  for  which  any  goods  or  effects  were  sold  at  every  auction  held  by  him,  or 
in  his  belialf,  from  the  time  of  his  entering  into  such  bond,  or  the  date  of  his  last  quarterly 
account. 

2d.  The  days  of  sale,  amount  of  eacli  day's  sale,  designating  sales  made  by  himself  or  in  bb 
pretence,  and  those  made  in  his  absence  by  a  partner  or  clerk  acting  in  his  belulf,  and  specifying 
the  causes  of  such  absence. 

3d.  The  amount  of  all  private  sales  made  by  himself  or  any  of  his  partners,  on  commission, 
and  the  d^  of  such  sales. 

4th.  The  amount  of  duties  chargeable  under  the  provisions  of  law,  in  all  the  sales,  public 
and  private,  mentioned  in  the  account. 

5th.  A  distinct  statement  of  all  goods  struck  off,  but  not  actually  sold.  On  all  goods  so  stnick 
off,  the  auction  duties  must  be  paid. 

Every  such  account,  within  twenty  days  after  its  date,  must  be  exhibited,  if  made  out  by  an 
auctioneer  appointed  in  a  city,  to  the  mayor  or  recorder  thereof;  if  by  an  auctioneer  appointed 
for  a  county,  to  any  judge  of  the  county  courts  of  such  county.  The  account  must  be  sworn 
to  by  the  auctioneer ;  the  oath  must  be  reduced  to  writing,  endorsed  on  the  account,  and  be 
subscribed  by  the  auctioneer  taking  it.  Every  partner  of  such  auctioneer,  and  every  clerk  or 
other  person  whatever,  in  any  way  connected  in  business  with  such  auctioneer,  who  shall  have 
made  any  sale  contained  in  said  account,  must  make  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  be  endorsed  on 
Uie  account,  that  he  believes  it  to  be  a  just  and  true  account  in  every  particular. 

Every  partner  or  clerk,  who  shall  utve  made  any  sale  in  behalf  of  an  auctioneer,  must,  in  the 
account  rendered  b^  such  auctioneer,  set  his  name,  otr  the  initials  thereof,  opposite  to  each  sale 
made  by  him,  mentioned  in  such  account ;  and  make  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  to  be  annexed  to 
such  account,  stating  that  sales  so  noted  are  all  the  sales  liable  to  auction  duties,  public  or 
private,  made  by  him  witliin  the  time  mentioned  in  the  account,  and  tliat  the  account  of  such 
sales,  so  therein  stated,  is  just  and  true  ;  that  such  sales  were  made  hy  him,  in  the  absence  of  such 
auctioneer,  who  was  unahle  to  attend  from  the  causes  specified  in  his  account ;  and  that  in  all 
acts  performed  by  him,  in  behalf  of  such  auctioneer,  during  the  time  aforesaid,  he  lutd  en- 
deavoured to  conform  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  laws  regulating  sales  by  auctioneers. 

Tlie  auctioneer  must  pay  the  duties  accrued  on  the  sales  mentioned  in  his  account,  together 
with  the  additional  sum  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  such  duties,  within 
ten  days  after  the  exhibition  of  his  account,  for  the  use  of  the  state :  and  immediately  after  such 
payment,  he  must  deliver  or  transmit  his  account,  with  the  affidavits  endorsed  thereon,  and 
annexed  Utereto,  to  the  comptroller,  to  be  61ed  in  his  office.  Every  such  payment,  if  by  an 
auctioneer  appointed  for  any  other  place  than  the  city  of  New  York,  must  be  made  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  state ;  and  by  every  auctioneer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  such  bank  in  the 
city,  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  comptroller,  as  entitled  to  the  state  deposits  by  law ;  and  the 
receipt  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  bank  must  be  taken  therefore  ;  which  receipt,  the  aucUoneer 
must  immediately  transmit  to  tlie  comptroller,  who  shall  certify  thereupon,  such  payment  to  the 
treasurer,  and  charge  him  with  the  amount. 

Every  auctioneer,  who  within  the  period  limited  for  his  accountings  shall  have  made  no  sales, 
public  or  priviM,  of  proper^  liable  to  auction  dudes,  must  make  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  of 
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(boK  bets,  before  any  oflScer  to  whom  bis  account,  had  such  sales  been  made  by  bim,  mi^bt  have 
been  exhibited,  and  mtut  transmit  a  copy  of  such  affidavit,  certified  by  the  officer  taking  it,  to  the 
comptroller  witbiD  the  same  time  that  an  account  is  required  to  be  rendered.  Every  a\ictioneer. 
partiier,  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  and  cveiy  person  whatever  in  any  way  connected  in  business 
with  an  auctioneer,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  any  act  or  duty,  which  are  required 
bf  any  of  the  provisioDS  above  recited,  commencing  with  the  requisition  that  he  shall  make  out 
ha  quarterlv  account  on  the  first  days  of  April,  July,  kc,  b  subject  to  a  penalty.  And  every 
mdi  refusal  or  neglect  by  an  aactioneer,  sball  be  certified  and  published  by  the  comptroller,  in 
the  state  paper ;  and  from  the  time  of  publication,  the  delinquent  auctioneer  therein  named, 
shall  be  deemed  to  bare  forfeited  bb  appointment,  and  shall  be  incapable  of  doing  any  act  by 
virtue  thereof. 

All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  every  other  species  of  property,  with  the  exceptions 
bereioaner  mentioned,  are  subject  each  and  every  time  they  are  struck  off  at  public  auction, 
within  this  state,  to  duties  at  the  following  rates  : — 

1.  All  wines  sud  ardent  spirits,  foreign  or  domestic,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  in  every 
100  dollars. 

2.  All  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects  imported  from  any  place  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  sold  in  packages,  bales,  trunks,  or  casks,  as  importea,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
on  every  100  dollars. 

3.  All  other  gMids,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  on 
ereiy  100  dollars.  The  duties  are  calculated  on  the  sums  for  which  the  goods  so  exposed  to  sale 
shall  be  reiqwctively  struck  off,  and  must  in  all  cases  be  paid  bv  the  person  making  the  sale. 

AU  goods  must  be  struck  off  to  the  bi^est  bidder,  ana  where  the  auctioneer  or  owner,  or 
any  person  empl<^ed  by  them  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  such  bidder,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the 
■ame  duties  as  if  struck  off  to  any  other  person ;  but  this  does  not  render  valid  any  sale,  that 
would  otherwise  be  fraudulent  and  void.  All  articles  except  those  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
sold  on  commission,  by  an  auctioneer  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  or  by  a  peison  in  any  way  con- 
nected in  the  auction  business,  or  in  auction  sales  with  an  auctioneer,  whether  at  auction  or 
private  sale,  are  liable  to  the  duties  before  enumerated. 

No  auction  duties  are  payable  upon  the  following  goods  and  articles:  ships  and  vessels; 
utensils  of  husbandry,  horses,  neat  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep;  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  this  state,  except  distilled  spirits;  all  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  and  flax, 
mami&ctured  within  the  jurudiction  of  the  United  States  ;  goods  and  chattels,  otherwise  liable 
to  the  auction  duties,  are  exempt  therefrom,  if  sold  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

l9t.  Iftb<nr  belong  to  the  United  States  or  to  this  slate. 

3d.  If  sola  under  any  judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  under  a  snzure 
by  any  public  officer,  for  or  ou  account  of  any  forfeiture  or  penalty,  or  under  a  distress  for  nnt. 

So.  If  they  belong  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  and  be  sold  by  his  executors  or  adminis- 
trators, or  by  any  otlier  person  duly  authorised  by  a  surrogate. 

4th.  If  they  are  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  and  be  sold  by  hh  assignees 
appointed  pursuant  to  law,  or  by  a  general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  all  llie  creditors  of  such 
bankrupt  or  insolvent. 

dtb.  If  they  are  goods  damaged  at  sea,  and  be  sold  within  twenty  days  after  they  sball  have 
been  landed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  or  insurers. 

All  sales  at  public  auction  in  the  citr  of  New  York,  not  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  all  such  sales  in  other  parts  ot  the  state,  where  duties  are  payable  on  tlie  effecU  to  be 
•old,  must  be  made  by  an  auctioneer  who  shall  have  given  the  security  required,  as  was  lierein- 
before  mentioned,  or  oy  a  co-partner  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer  duty  authorised  under  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  law  ;  but  where  no  duties  are  payable,  all  sucli  sales  except  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
may  be  made  by  any  citizen  of  tlie  state. 

When  an  auctioneer  cannot  attend  an  aiuKion  by  reason  of  sickness,  by  duty  as  a  fireman,  by 
militaiv  orders,  or  necessary  attendants  in  a  conrt  of  justice,  or  when  lie  is  temporarily  absent 
fitim  me  place  for  which  be  is  appointed,  be  may  employ  a  partner  or  clerk  to  attend  in  his 
name  and  behalf;  sndi  partner  or  clerk  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  to  be  filed  with  the 
derk  of  tbe  county  in  which  such  auctioneer  shall  reside,  fully  and  faithfully  to  perform  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  bim  ;  and  which  oath  must  also  contain  a  true  statement  of  the  connexion 
that  exists  between  him  and  the  auctioneer.  Goods  damaged  at  sea  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
tbe  owners  or  insurers,  sball  be  sold  in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  wardens  of  the 
port. 

Every  auctioneer  who,  during  his  term  of  office,  shall  accept  an  appointment  as  auctioneer 
from  any  other  state,  or  who  shall  be  concerned  as  principal  or  partner  in  selling  any  merchan- 
dise, or  effects,  in  any  other  state  by  public  auction,  or  who  shall  receive  any  compensation, 
fw  braefit,  for  or  on  account  of  any  such  sale,  shall  be  deemed  ^iltv  of  a  misdemeanour. 

No  anctioneer  in  any  city  of  thb  state  can  at  the  same  time  nare  more  tlian  one  house  or 
sto(^  for  the  purpose  of  holding  his  auctions;  and  every  such  auctioneer,  before  he  enters  on  the 
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execution  of  his  office,  must  desi^toate,  in  a  writing  signed  by  him,  such  house  or  store,  and  also 
name  tliereln  the  partner  or  partners,  if  any,  engaged  with  him  iu  business,  and  file  such  writing 
with  the  clerk  of  tne  city  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed. 

No  auctioneer  sliall  expose  to  sale  by  public  auction  any  goods  or  articles  liable  to  auctioa 
duties,  at  any  otlier  place  than  tbat  designated  in  the  writing  so  deposited  by  him,  etcepC  good* 
sold  in  ordinal  packages  as  imported,  household  furniture,  and  such  bulky  artides  as  have 
usually  been  sold  in  warehouses,  or  in  the  public  streets,  or  on  tlie  wharrs. 

The  common  council  of  each  city  may  designate  such  place  or  places,  within  such  city,  for 
the  sale  by  auction  of  borses,  carriages,  and  houseliold  furniture,  as  they  sliall  deem  ex|)rdieQt. 

Every  auctioneer  in  the  city  of  New  York  must,  under  his  own  name,  give  previous  notice 
in  one  or  more  of  the  city  newspapers,  of  eveiy  auction  sale  that  may  be  lawfully  made  by  him  ; 
if  connected  with  any  person  or  firm,  his  name  must,  in  all  cases,  precede  separately  and  indi- 
vidually the  name  of  such  person  or  the  title  of  the  firm  under  which  he  transacts  business. 

No  auctioneer,  co-partner,  or  clerk  of  au  auctioneer,  or  any  other  person  in  tlie  city  of  New 
York,  shall  advertise  a  sale  by  auction,  in  any  other  manner  than  as  above  described,  or  be  con- 
cerned in  any  sale  by  auction  not  advertised  in  such  manner. 

No  auctioneer  shall  demand  or  recave  more  tliaa  two  and  a  half  per  cent  commiiuons  on  the 
amount  of  any  sa1e%  public  or  private  made  by  him,  unless  by  a  previous  agreement  in  writin|^ 
between  him  and  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  goods  sold. 

No  auctioneer  on  tlie  day  and  at  the  place  where  his  auction  shall  be  held,  nor  any  person 
whatever,  on  the  same  day  and  place,  shalt  sell  at  private  sale  any  goods  liable  to  auction  duties. 

When  goods  are  struck  off* at  auction,  and  the  bargain  sliall  not  be  immediately  executed  by 
the  payment  of  tlie  price,  on  tlie  delivery  of  the  goods,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  auctioneer  to  enter  in 
a  sale-book,  to  be  kept  by  him  for  tlie  purpose,  a  memorandum  of  the  sale,  specifying  ^e  nature, 
quantity,  and  price  of  the  goods,  the  terms  of  sale,  and  the  names  of  the  purchaser,  and  of  the 
person  on  whose  account  the  sale  is  made. 

All  sales  of  goods  by  public  auction,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  be  made  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  excepting  books  or  jprints,  and  goods  sold  in  the  original  package  as  imported,  aa:ord- 
ing  to  a  printed  catalogue,  or  which  samples  shall  have  been  opened  and  exposed  to  public 
inspection  at  least  one  day  previous  to  the  sale. 

A  conviction  of  fmudulent  practices  for  ever  dlsqualiSes  an  auctioneer  from  exeidsing  the 
ri^ts  or  pursuing  the  business  of  an  auctioneer ;  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour, 
punishable  by  fine,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  either,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And  if,  after  sud  conviction,  he  undertakes  to  act 
as  an  auctioneer,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  for  each  offence,  and  punishable 
as  above.  And  any  person  who  shall  transact  the  business  of  an  auctioneer,  witiiout  uving  first 
complied  witit  the  provisions  of  the  law,  is  punbhable  in  like  manner. 

Tabes  allowed  by  law  on  Goods  Sold,  &c* 


Candles  in  boxes  per  cent  6 

Cheese,  in  hampers  or  baskets  do.  10 

 in  boxes  do.  20 

Chocolate,  in  boxes  do.  iO 

Coffee,  in  bags  do.  2 

 in  bales   do.  3 

 in  casks  ;.do.  12 

Cocoa,  in  bags  do.  1 

—  in  casks  do.  4 

Cotton,  in  hales  do.  3 

 inserons  do.  6 

Indigo,  in  ditto  do.  10 

Naib,  in  casks  do.  8 

Pimento,  in  bags  ....do.  3 

Pepper,  in  ditto   do.  3 

Sugar,  other  than  loaf  su^r,  in  casks  ...do.  13 

The  above  to  include  ropes,  canvass,  and  other  coverings.  On  all  other  boxe^of  teas,  according 
to  the  invoices,  or  actual  weights  thereof. 

Port  Wardens. — Vessels  and  goods  arriving  in  a  damaged  state,  and  required  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  for  the  benefit  of  underwriters  out  of  the  city  of  New  York,  must  he  under  the  inspection 
of  the  wardens,  who  are  to  certify  the  cause  of  damage,  and  amount  of  sale  and  charges. 

Feet. — One  and  a  half  per  cent  on  gross  amount  of  sales ;  and  for  each  survey  on  board  of  any 
vessel,  at  any  store,  or  along  the  docks  or  wharfs,  three  dollars,  on  damaged  goods ;  each  survey 
on  hull,  spars,  rigging,  &c.,  five  dollars;  each  certificate,  one  dollar  twenty-five  ceiUs ditto  of 

•  For  tares  allowed  by  customs  see  Tariff  of  United  States,  hereafter. 


Sugar,  otlier  than  loaf  sugar,  in  boxes. p-  cL  Ifi 

 in  mats  or  bags  do.  & 

Salts,  Glauber  do.  8 

Sugar  Candy,  in  boxes   do.  10 

Soap,  in  ditto  do.  10 

Shot,  in  casks  do.  3 

Every  whole  chest  of  bohea  tea  lbs.  70 

 half  ditto   do.  36 

 quarter  ditto  do.  20 

Every  chest  of  hyson,  or  other  green  tea,  of 

70  lbs.  or  upwards  do.  20 

Every  box  of  other  tea,  between  fiO  and 

70  lbs.  do-  18 

Ditto  ditto,  if  80  lbs.  do.  30 

Ditto  ditto,  from  SOlbs.  and  upwards  ...do.  33 
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^■ttcM  of  nid  Teasel,  two  dollars  fidy  cents ;  same  services  for  vessels  i>aying  foreign  duties  and 
tonnage,  double. 

Haihimr  Alasfer.— Hie  oflke  of  harbour  master  was  created  in  160B,  by  legislaUve  eiuwtment, 
with  power  to  regulate  and  station  all  vessds  in  Uie  liarbour,  or  at  the  wham,  to  acccnnmodate 
vessets  wishing  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  and  to  decide  promptly  all  disputes  connected  with  the 
forcing  subjects.  Resisting  his  authority  subjects  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  costs,  for  the  be- 
ne6t  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 

Fees. — On  vessels  uoloaiiliog,  one  and  a  half  cent  per  ton ;  vessels  paying  foreign  duties  and 
tonnage,  double  ;  which  must  tw  paid  within  forty*eight  hours  after  arrival.  Schooners  and  sloops 
in  the  coasting  trade,  two  dollars ;  for  adjusting  any  difference  respecting  situation,  two  dollars. 

Pilots  must  register  their  vessels,  names,  and  places  of  abode  in  his  office ;  and  are  obliged  to 
put  to  sea  whenever  ordered  by  him.    The  penalty  for  refusing  is  five  dollars,  and  loss  of  licence. 

Pastengert, — -When  passengers  arrive  from  foreign  couotnes,  arr  entry  must  be  made  at  the 
custom  house  of  their  names,  clothes,  implements  of  trade  or  profession  (all  of  which  are  exempt 
from  duty),  and  an  oath  taken  respecting  them^  the  form  of  wliich,  and  the  entry,  may  be  bad  at 
at  the  office,  gratis.  Cabin  passengers  make  this  entry  themselves,  and  pay  twenty  cents  each  for 
s  pensile  on  exhibiting  which  to  we  officer  on  board,  th^  are  allowed  to  remove  their  bi^age. 
■iter  it  has  been  inspected.  Only  one  entry  and  permit  is  netKSsary  for  a  favafy,  anoooly 
twenty  cent*  demanded,  vriuttever  be  Uie  number  of  the  family.  Remains  of  sea  storea,  such  as 
tea,  sugar*  foreign  spirits  and  nines,  are  liable  to  pay  duties ;  but  unless  these  an  of  great  bulk, 
or  qimntity,  they  are  generally  allowed  to  pass  free. 

An  entry  is  usually  made  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  of  steerage  passengers  and  their 
baggage :  they  pay  twenty  cents  for  a  permit.  When  entry  is  made  by  any  person  not  th« 
owner,  he  gives  bond  for  payment  of  Uie  duties,  if  any ;  and  if,  after  entry  is  made  at  the 
custom  house,  and  the  oath  taken,  any  article  is  found  belonging  to  a  passenger,  liable  to  pa^ 
duty,  not  specified  in  the  entry,  it  is  forfrated,  and  the  person  m  whose  bag^ige  the  ardele  u 
found  subjected  in  treble  the  value. 

Besides  making  entry  at  the  custom  house,  it  is  provided  by  a  law  of  the  state,  that  every 


titjt  of  the  name,  age,  and  occupation  of  every  person  who  shall  have  been  brought  as  paaaenger 
in  such  ^p  or  vess«  on  her  last  voyage,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  neglect  or  omisnon  to 
make  such  report,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  every  alien,  and  the  sum  of  fif^  dollars  for 
evety  other  person  neglected  to  be  to  reported  as  aforesaid. 

Masters  of  ships  bringing  passengers  to  New  York,  must  also  pay  a  dollar  on  account  of  each 
passenger  to  the  corporation,  as  commutation  money,  or  give  bond  that  none  of  them  shall 
become  chargrable  on  the  city  poor  rates  for  ttie  space  of  two  years.  Thc^  almost  uniformly 
prefer  paying  the  commutation. 

Wiarfitge. — Whar&  in  New  York  are  not  the  property  of  any  corporation,  but  of  prirate 
petwos.  Ve«sels  under  fi^  tons,  50  cenU  per  daj=St.  Sd. ;  and  for  every  flf^  tons  more, 
12^  cents  additional=:7i^. 

Rates  of  Storage,  chargeable  per  Month,  as  established  by  the  New  York  Chamber 

of  Commerce. 


AlMMia,  1b  (ratb  or  pachase*.  pel  cwt. 
Almm,  1b  ewk*  or  tags,  per  ton 


orou. 

  6 

.    .    « 

AakM,  pot  and  pearl,  per  faaml   B 

■ovf,  par  baircl   0 

B«itln,  qaart.  fai  mats,  cratn,  or  hamper*,  gr   8 

Bft.  na>)ithiuii,i»  c—k*.  par  too   6S 

BacKiac.  cattof),  hnae  or  in  l>al««,  packed    3 

Baurr.Io  fitUii«af6eiba.,perDldB   S 

Bmif.—Sea  Uqam. 

Casdlaa,  in  boxwoTM  or  ODIIm.,  p«r  box   9 

C  '  ''Ir  in  boaaa of  M  Iba., ditto   S 

Odoo*,  In  hufa,  par  twt.   14 

 ia  CMk>,  ditto   S 

CoObe,  In  eariw,  dittft  

 in  bafi,  ditto   a 

Cappans.  la  cadu,  pertoD   40 

Copprr,  in  fif,  ditto   V3 

 in  Jheao  or  bolt*,  ditto   30 

 tntf«n'  buaoma,  dlUo   7S 

Cwdage,  per  tan   M 

CM^  innMtt«rbaxca.parnwt   IS 

OMIaiuiMW*!—,  tea^nafbalaa.  per  SH  ilia.....  lli 

—  dUto^ia  nwdknlMh  «lttn   16 

 Waat  Indian,  fn  proportion  to  ronnd. 

 BMClBdlaB,fabala>,perM)IlM.   » 


esats. 

Cbtete,  caaka,  boua,  or  loom,  per  ewt.   a 

Dad.  baarr,  per  bolt   Ik 

■  Ra««na  or  Rnaaia  ■hartlag,  per  pieca.   Of 

Dry  good*,  in  bosea  or  bale*,  per  40  cable  feet   40 

Bartbanwam,  tn  cratra  of  U  to  30  feet  IS 

 lnbhda.,of  40toSllfaet   M 

Pub,  picUod,  per  barret   d 

 .  dry.  Id  caak*  or  boxea,  percwL   4 

 ditto.  In  bulk,  ditto  

Figs,  in  firaila,  boxea,  or  drum*,  ditto  

Plax,  per  too  

Flax-aeed.  or  otbar  irj  articlea,  in  tlarcaa  of  T 

bubeli,  per  tiaroa  

Plovr,  or  otberdrTaiticlaa,in  bairela  •  

Orafu,  in  bulk,  per  btuhel  

Giofer,  Id  baga,  par  cwL   

Glas,  window,  in  boxea  of  H  faat  

Oiu.— Liqnon. 
Hrinp,  per  ton  ....   

Uidea,  dried  or  nlted,  per  hide  

Hardware,  in  caaka  of  40  cubic  feat  

Indigo,  in  aeroo*  or  boxea,  par  ewt.  

Iron,  In  bar*  or  bolts,  per  ton  •■•.* 

 in  boopa,  aheets,  or  nailroda,  dtoo  

Utnna,  in  pancbeaaa  of  IW  caUwa,  par  pwMlwM. 

(eontimufd) 
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cent*. 

Uquon  in  quirter  caaka  >  fij 

 in  pipe*  or  atak*,  p«r  IM  fallooa   30 

 botdrd.in  ouksor  b«M,par  doMbittIw--->  1^ 

Leatliiir,  per  side   1 

Lard,  in  firkiiii  or  AO  1b«   S 

Leftd,  pig  oraheet.  |>er  ion   SO 

 dry  or  grounil  in  oil,  ditto   W 

MoUaa««,  per  lihd.  of  110  lallona,  (otber  cuka  in 

propurtioD)   30 

Nail*,  in  caaka,  p«r  owt  *   3 

Oil,  in  kbda.  or  caaka,  per  1 10  gallona   30 

 Id  cheata  of  30  fluka,  per  ebeat  •   4 

—  bi>uied,  in  boxea  or  baaketa,  p«r  d«Mn  ...... H 

Painta,  in  caaka  or  kega,  psc  Coo   40 

Pork,  per  barrel  *   6 

Poricf. — Ste  Uquora. 

Pepper,  in  big*,  per  ewt.  •  

Pimento,  in  oaika  or  baga,  ditto  

Rloe,  in  deropa,  per  tierce  '  ■-  19 

 in  half  ditto,  par  half  ditto   S 

Ran,  in  balea,  per  cwt   6 

RauinR,  Halaea,  in  caaka    3 

 ditto.  In  Mxea  •   I 

 in  oiber  packageai  per  cwt   S 

Bum. — See  Liquora. 

Saltpetre,  in  bag*,  per  owt.   S 

 tn  eaaka,  ditto  

Salt,  in  bag*  or  bulk,  per  bnabel   i 

Sbot,  in  caaka,  per  ton    87 

Soap,  In  base*  olUtoWlba.   S 

Steel  in  tMra  or  bundlea,  par  ton   30 

 in  boftea  or  tuba,  ditto   40 

Sugar,  raw,  in  bagi  or  boxea,  per  cwt.   i 

 ditto,  in  caaka,  dtno  

 reftned,  in  caaka  or  packagea  >   9 

Tallow,  in  eaaka  or  aerona,  per  cwt.   3 

Tea,  Iwbea,  in  whole  cheata   IS 

 dittn,  in  half  cheata   8 

'  green  or  lilack,  in  quarter  cheaia   4^ 

 in  boKet,  in  proportion  to  quarter  cheata. 

Tin,  block,  per  ton  t.  90 

 in  boxt  a  of  uaual  aize,  per  box   li 

Tobacco,  in  bbda.,  par  tabd  .*.   ST  j 

 tn  balea  or  aerona,  per  ewL   4 

- —  mBBufiietNrad,  In  kega  of  100  Iba.   t 

Winea.— Sm  Liqiiora. 

Wooda,  ior  dyeing,  andw  eor«r,  par  ton   H 

 dill*.  In  yaida   U 

Whiting,  la  hUa.,  par  tott   37i 

Un  ardalM  oa  wUch  the  rate  la  «za4  hf  mtg^u  It  fa 
nitdantood  ts ba oa  tba  groaa  weight;  aad  oaUqaon,  nil, 
dtc,  on  wbU^  dta  rata  icfera  to  gallona,  it  b  nndamtood  to 
baon  the  wbolaeapadiy  of  the  caaka,  wbethar  full  or  not. 
na  prepriaior  of  gaada  ta  ba  at  iha  azpeaaa  of  imttiDg 
them  la  atora,  atowmg  away,  and  taming  aat  of  atora— 
All  gnoda  taken  on  aioraga  ta  ba  aabtact  ta  ona  laonth'a 
atongp  I  If  taken  out  witUa  U  daw  after  tba  exfriration 
af  tha  BMBtb,  to  pay  half  a  nanth'a  atarage ;  tf  after  IS 
dajia,  a  irtuila  Moath'a  atoraga. 


RITES  OF  CAKTAOB. 

JUaar  bear,  pwUd  

 hbd.firaaWtaMSallaaa  

Atam  or  ooHMna,flremlt  lolS  awt.,  per  hbd. ..... 

 fkoM  lA  taSB  owt,  ditto  

 aver  I  tan,  ditto  

Barlroo,  par  load  

Boardaand  plaak.<litta  

Brandy,  pipa  a*ar  100  gallaaa  

Bread,4  tiereea   S 

Brfcka,  par  load  , 

 handted  and  piled  

Bnildingar  paving  atonei,  per  load  

Calvea,  aboop,  and  laoaba  

Oder,  obeeaa,  and  cocoa  

Clay  and  aand,  per  19  buabalB  

Coal,  balfcbaldron,  per  load  

Cocoa,  per  load  •>  • 

CkiflWe,  la  baga  or  baraala  

 abore  10  cwt.,  par  bbd.  

Cordage,  antall,  per  load  


Uried  fiab,  looaa,  par  land  

Dya-wood,  par  load  

Kaniiaa  ware,  looaa,  pw  load  . 
BuFOpoMi  jaodi,  par  load . . 


a. 

d. 
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o.tf. 

Plax,  in  balei  and  bundlea,  per  load   S  C 

Plax-aerd,  per  8  tiereea.....   S  0 

Pircwo"d,  per  lead   f  0 

Flour,  in  ban,  II  per  lead   1  • 

 7  barreb    S  • 

Rammona  nr  bama,  perlnad  •   V  4 

Gin,  per  pipe  over  lOO  gallona   •  • 

Hay,  la  tmaaea,  buDdlea,  balea,  par  load   9  • 

 looae   «  • 

Heading  for ataraa,  per  load   S  0 

Hidea.  SOperload   S  • 

Hemp,  in  nalea  or  bnndlaa,  per  iMd   9  6 

 looae,  not  uver  19  awt.   S  S 

Hoopa,  in  buodlao  ■  •   9  0 

Hoop-polea,  per  load   9  6 

Hollow  ware,  per  load   9  9 

Honaebold  furniture   4  0 

HolaMca,  from  60  to  90  gallona   X  G 

 from  90  to  I40ffallone   3  0 

Oil,  per  load  of  three  barrela   9  • 

Oyaien,  ditto  abella,  dfc,  per  load   9  C 

Potaabea,  per  load  m  3  barrelo   9  0 

Painta,  common,  per  load   9  0 

 per  bbd.,  from  13  to  19  owt.   1  C 

 from  IStoSOcwt.   3  0 

 above  SO  cwt   4  a 

Pantile*,  per  load   S  • 

Plaater  of  Pari*,  per  loo    4  0 

Pork,  beef,  tar,  pitch,  and  lurpentinn,  S  barrela..  ..9  0 

Rum,  per  hbd   9  0 

Salt,  30  bnahela   9  0 

Sbinglea,  long  cedar,  pine,  in  bundlea   X  0 

 Cypma,  3000  (V9  Itirb)   3  0 

Stone,  oaTing  or  building   9  9 

Sugar,  Havanna,  S  boxea   3  8 

 froni  9  to  IS  CWt.   <  £ 

 from  13  to  SOewl.   I  • 

 above  90  owt.   4  • 

Scantling,  nr  timber,  per  load   9  0 

Tea,  per  load   9  0 

Tileaor  alaie,  per  load   9  8 

Tobacco,  in  hbda.,  from  0  to  IS  ewL  per  hhd   9  S 

 from  15  to  SO  cwt.  ditto   9  0 

 above  SO  cwt.  ditto   4  « 

Wheat,  or  otber  gruin,  par  load   9  A 

Wine,  pipe,  over  100  galloiu   $  0 

 la  4 qnarter caaks   3  • 

Whidag,  enouaoa  load   t  • 

 per  bbd.,  19  to  19  cwt.   9  8 

 firom  15  to  M  owt   9  0 

^— alMm90cwt.   4  9 


CABLES. 

For  every  cable  whole  abot  of  6  tnrftaa  la  tdrenaafer- 

ence  to  7  incbea   S  9 

Ditto  half  abot  of  like  dimeoiiona  •   3  S 

Ditto  whole  (hot  of  7  tn  10  locbeo   19  0 

Ditto  half  abot  of  Uka  dlmeaaiona   6  0 

Ditto  wb(4e  abot  of  10^  aad  luN  execediac  19  iacbea 

in  circnnforenee   14  0 

Ditto  whole  abot  of  19,  and  not  exceeding  14  indtea 

in  circumference  90  • 

Ditto  half  abot  of  the  dimenaloaa  of  the  two  laat^aen. 

tloned   19  0 

Ditto  whole  ahotiif  14  anduotexeeeding  Ulaeheo..  34  O 

Ditto  half  ahot  of  like  dimenaiona   IX  9 

Ditto  whole  abot  of  IS  Inchea  99  0 

For  every  cable  half  ihot  of  IS  indtea   16  O 

*»*  Good*,  ware*,  mercbandlae,  or  ofltwartklaa  aot 

herein  ennmerateri,  per  load   9  • 

In  all  eaae*  where  &a  diataaee  exceed*  half  a  laOe,  and 
not  two  milaa,  one-half  ia  addition  to  be  aliowad. 

Porttrage.—Vor  any  diatance  not  exceeding  half  a  akOe. 
\2i  cent* ;  over  half  a  mile,  and  not  exceedlDg  a  mile, 
9ft  centa  ;  and  in  that  proportion  for  any  gieatei  dialanea. 
For  cMrrying  a  load  upon  a  handJ>arrow,  far  any  diaUDoa 
not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  39  oenio  {  over  batfa  alia,  aad 
notexceeding  a  mile,  44  centa ;  and  ia  that  proponlaa  Cor 
any  greater  diatance. 

£faiid-«rrM.— For  any  diataaee  aot  exaeediag  half  a 
niil«,  IS*  cental  over  half  a  mile  aad  not  axceediac  a  artle, 
3li  eaatt;  aad  la  that  pi^ortloa  tor  aay  graatar  die- 
taaoe. 

(omrlwwid!) 
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Qvunmr  of  goods  to  cou^  '-><  a  ton. 

i  btnrt  hwm  «ha  By«-l«wi  at  tka  Haw  Yort.  OhMbber  of 
Caanwrc*.} 

JbwM.— Thai  wben  vcMela  «r«  fnlghtcd  by  the  toD, 
M<M»pMial  agret-iBrat  la  made  bettrMn  the  owner  of 
1h«  mMl  aad  Artghlk^  of  tb«  laodn,  mpactiaK  tha  pro- 
partiaa  af  wwaage  wUdi  each  paitieular  ankla  ahaU  ba 
t^mpatei  at,  the  following  regnUtloo  •ball  be  tbe  •taiul. 
art  of  cMtpatMiaa : — 

IVat  iha  awRlaa,  the  bvUt  of  vkich  abaTI  compote  a  ton, 
to  aful  •  ton  <4  htnwy  materiala,  •ball  be  In  weig bt  ai 
Mlawa:— isn  Iba.  of  ooVm  in  caib,  ISSO  ditto  tabagi: 
lUOIfeiu  af  seeaaiD  enake,  1307  ditto  ia  ba^ 

Sn  Iba.  of  ainvnto  In  caaka,  1 110  ditto  In  bagt. 

S  bamb  af  jfaMr.  196  lU.  earb. 


fnatk,  Nlearafna  wood,  and  all  baa*r  djre-woodr,  rioa,  ho- 
ney, copper  ore,  and  all  other  hcivy  good*. 

lOcwt.  of  coffer,  cocoi,  and  dried  oudfldi,  la  bnlki  aad 
IS  ewt.  of  dried  cod  flab  in  easka  of  any  aiw. 

6  cwt  of  ■hip  bread  in  caaka,  7  cwt.  in  bag*,  and  S  avL  la 
bulk. 

too  gallon!  (wine  taeaanre)  reckoning  the  fkUl  coo  ten  ta  of 
the  caaka,  of  oil,  wine,  brandy,  or  any  kind  of  Ilqaora. 
Si  buabvia  of  grain,  peaa,  orbaanala  eadca. 
86  boibels  of  ditto  iu  bulk. 
36  baabela  of  Baropeaa  aalt. 
31  buahela  of  aalt  rmm  tfeaVaat  IndiM. 

39  buahela  of  sea  coal. 

40  fe«t  (cuUc  meaaure)  of  Dialioga>y,8qBaretfanb«',eak 
plank  pine  and  other  Iwnnia,  beaTor,  fara,  paltry,  beea* 
wax,  cotton,  woo),  and  bale  good*  of  all  kinda. 


*  hmelo  af  beaf,  pot^.  tallow,  iddtlod  Bah,  pitch,  tar,      I  bog«h<ad  of  ttbaeoo,  and  10  ewt.  of  dry  bfdeaw 
■dtafpaatiaa.  Scat,  of  CUaa  raw dk, It owt.iMttbobea,and8ewt. 

Mcwc  of  plgaadbar  iioo.  potaabea,  aagar,  logwood, '  green  tea. 


VIII,  NEW  JERSEY. 

New  Jibsbt  is  bounded  on  the  east  hy  the  Hudson  River  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
loath  by  the  Atkntic.  on  the  north  by  New  York,  and  on  the  ve»t  by  the  bay  and  river  of 
Delaware;.  Thb  state  lies  between  the  north  laiitades  of  39  deg.  and  41  deg.  24  min.,  and  the 
loDgitades  west  of  Greenwich  of  74  deg.  and  75  deg.  90  min.  Its  area  is  computed  at  8320 
aqoare  miles,  or  5,32^000  English  statute  acres. 

The  eighteen  counties  into  which  the  state  is  divided  are,  with  their  population  and  capital 
(in  1840).  as  follow 

Atlantic  8726.  C.  May's  Landing;  Bergen.  13,223,  C.  HaclienBack ;  Burlington.  32.831,  C. 
Ifoont  Holly;  Cape  May,  5324,  C.  Cape  May  C.  11.;  Ciimberland.  14,974,  C.  Bridgetown; 
Essex.  44.621,  C.  Newark  ;  Gloucester,  26,438,  C.  V^'oodblI^y  ;  Htidaon,  9483,  C.  North  Bergen  ; 
Hunterdon,  24,789,  C.  Flemington ;  Mercer,  21,502.  C.  Trenton  i  Middlesex,  21,893.  C.  New 
Brunswick  ;  Monmouth,  32,909,  C.  Freehold  ;  Morris,  '25,844,  0.  Morristowo  ;  Passaic.  16,734, 
C.  Pattetsoo;  Salem,  16.034.  C.  Salem ;  Someiset.  17,455.  C.  Somerville;  Warren,  20,366.  C. 
Bdvidere;  Sussex.  21,770,  C.  Newton. 

In  1840  the  number  of  lohabitante  amounted  to  87d,315;vit:  177,055  white  males;  174,533 
white  feoiales ;  10,789  free  coloured  mates;  10,264  free  coloured  females ;  303  male,  and  371 
Cemale  slaves.  Numbers  employed  in  mining,  266;  in  agriculture,  56,701  ;  commerce,  2283; 
Indes  and  manii&ctures,  37,004 1  navigaUng  the  sea,  1143;  navi^ing  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals, 
1425 :  band  profesuoos,  &c.,  1627. 

The  northern  section  of  New  Jersey  is  mountunous  or  hilly ;  the  central  parts  are  diversified 
bf  falUs  and  valleys ;  and  the  soathem  part  is  flat,  sandy,  and  sterile.  The  natural  growth  of  the 
soil  is  shrub  oaks,  yellow  pines,  marsn  grass,  shnib?,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  this  barren, 
bat,  by  industry  and  manuring,  in  some  parts,  cultivated  dbtrict.  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  affords 
good  pasture  and  arable  land.  Tlie  produce  is  chiefly  wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, oats,  and  bariey.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  uid  cherries,  are  grown  in  great  perfection. 
Id  the  mountainous  districts  cattle  are  of  good  breed  and  size,  and  large  quantities  of  butter  and 
cbeese  are  made.  The  produce  of  this  state  finds  a  market  chiefly  at  New  York  and  Pliiladel- 
pbia.  The  principal  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  horses,  cattle,  hams,  cider,  lumber,  flax-seed,  leather, 
and  iron.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  70,503  horses  and  mules ;  220,202  neat  cattle ;  219,285 
sbeep;  26l.443swine.  There  was  bred  poultry  to  the  value  of  336.953  dollars.  Of  grain  thequan- 
tities  grown  were  774.203  bushels  of  wheat ;  13,501  bushels  of  barley  ;  3,083,524  busheb  of  oats; 
1,665,320  bushels  of  rye;  856,117  bushels  of  buckwheat;  4,361,975  bushels  of  Indian  corn. 
HWK  W0K  dso  produced  697,207  lbs.  of  wool ;  4531IbB.  of  hops;  10^1  lbs.  of  wax  ;  3,073,069 
bushels  irf"  potatoes ;  334,861  tons  of  hay ;  2165  tons  of  flax  and  hemp ;  1066  pounds  of  silk 
oocooos.  Tne  products  (^the  dairy  amounted  in  vidue  to  1.328^032  dolkrs  ;  and  of  the  orchard 
to  404,006dollarsj  oflumber  to  271,591  dollars;  9416  gallons  of  wine  were  made;and  2200 
bsnek  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  rosin  were  produced. 

The  part  of  the  state  open  to  the  sea  has  a  mild  climate ;  and  the  cold  in  the  winter  is  only 
reiy  severe  in  the  mountainous  region. 

The  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers,  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  flow  partly  through  the  state. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Raritan,  navigable  for  sloops,  seventeen  miles,  to  New  Brunswick, 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic  below  Staten  Island  ;  the  Passaic,  navigable  for  small  vessels,  ten  miles, 
to  Newark,  and  &lls  into  Newark  bay ;  the  Hackensacfc,  navigable  fifteen  miles,  which  falls  into 
Newark  bay ;  Great  Egg  Harbour  river,  navigable  twenty  miles,  for  small  craft,  and  entering  into 
tiie  Atlantic.  The  principal  bays  are  Newark  bay,  north  of  Staten  Island,  and  Raritan  bay.  l>e- 
tween  Staten  Island  and  Sandy  Hook.  Perth  Amboy,  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  is  the  principal 
seaport.   Delaware  bay  belongs  in  part  to  tliis  state.   The  two  principal  divisions  in  this  state  are 
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Cape  May,  on  llie  north  tide  of  Dehvare  bay,  and  Sand^  Hook,  whidi  ii  a  knr,  nndy  island, 
about  three  miles  loo^  south  of  Nev  York  bay.  The  pnocipal  towns  are  Newaric,  New  BruD»- 
Tick,  PatenoD,  Trenton,  Burlington,  Bordentown,  Elizabethtown,  and  Pertli  Ambc^. 

In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  two  commerdal  and  eight  commission  houses  engaged  in 
foreijin  trade,  with  a  capital  of  99,000  doUars  :  there  were  1504  retail  dry  goods  and  other  itorea,  em- 
ploying a  capital  of  4,113,247  dollars:  1280  persons  engaged  in  tlie  Itimber  trade,  employii^ a 
capital  of  410,570  dollars;  423  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  thirty 
butchers,  packers,  &c.,  invested  a  capital  of  904,900  dollars  ;  179  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
with  a  capital  of  93,275  dollars.  Home-made  or  family  goods  were  producal  to  the  value  of 
201,625  dollars ;  tliirty-one  woollen  manufactories,  and  forty-nine  fuAing  mills,  employing  427 
persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  440,710  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  314,650  dollars  ;  forty- 
three  cotton  4naoufactories,  with  63.744  spindles,  employing  2408  persons,  maoufactiiriug  stUcks 
to  the  value  of  2,086.104  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,7:22,810  dollars  ;  twenty-six  furnaces,  pro- 
dncing  1 1,1 14  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  eiglity  forges,  tie,  producing  7171  tons  ofnar  iron,  employing 
S0A6  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,721,820  dollars;  forty-one  paper  manu&ctoriea  produced  articles 
to  tbe  value  of  562,200  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  produced  theanmot  TOOOdoOara,  the 
whole  employing  400  persons,  and  a  capital  of  460,100  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactated 
to  the  value  of  1,181,562  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  23,220  dollars,  the  whole  em- 
ploying 957  persons,  and  t  capital  of  332,029  dollars ;  150  tanneries  employed  1090  personst  and 
a  capital  of  415,728  dollars ;  and  478  other  leather  manu&ctories,  as  saddleries,  produced 
artides  to  the  value  of  1 ,582,746  dollars ;  twraty-three  glass^housrs,  and  four  glass-cutting  esta- 
blishments, employed  1075  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  904,700  dollars,  with  « 
capital  of  589,600  dollars  ;  twenty-two  [lotteries  employed  122  persons,  producing  articles  to  the 
value  of  256,807  dolhurs,  with  a  capital  of  135,850  dollars ;  932  persons  produced  madiinery  to 
the  value  of  755,050  dollars  ;  219  dbtilleries  produced  334,017  gallons,  and  six  breweries  pro- 
duced  206,875  gallons,  employing  394  persons,  with  a  capital  of  23(^670  dollars  ;  123  persons 
produced  hardware  and  cuUery  to  the  value  of  83,575  dollars  ;  seventy-ooe  persons  manufactured 
8010  small-armi ;  seventy  pnsons  manu&ctured  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  127,400  dollara^ 
and  turpentine  uid  vamish  to  the  value  of  43,000  dollars,  with  aciqiital  of  140.800  dollan ;  1884 
persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  1,897,149  dollan,  with  a  amlal  of 
644,966  dollars ;  sixty-four  flouring  mills  mannftctnred  168,797  barrels  of  flour,  and  wiui  otlier 
mills  employed  1288  persons,  and  a  capital  of  2,641,200  dollars )  eight  rope-walks  employed  sixtf 
persons,  and  produced  cordage  to  the  value  of  93,075  dollars,  widia  ca|rital  of  97,305  doUars; 
ships  were  budt  to  the  value  of  344,240  dollars  ;  furniture  employed  fil7  persona,  producing  to  the 
value  of  176,566  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  130,525  dollars  ;  573  persiHn  produced  bricks  and  lime 
to  the  value  of  876,805  dollars ;  205  brick  and  861  wooden  houses  were  built  by  2086  posons, 
at  a  cost  of  1,092,052  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  emplc^red  In  mann&etnres  m  the 
state  was  11,517,582  doUara. 

EducatioH. — The  college  of  New  Jersey,  or  Nassau  Hall,  was  founded  in  1736,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  colleges  in  the  count?.  It  has  educated  many  distinguished  men,  and  is  flourishing. 
Connected  with  it  is  the  Princetoa  Theol{^;ical  Seminary,  supported  by  the  Presbyterians,aDd  wbidi 
is  their  principal  place  of  theological  education.  Rutgers'  College  (formeriy  ^ren's  Ci^ege), 
in  New  Brunswick,  was  founded  in  1770,  and  has  latterly  been  a  growing  institutiiw.  Coooected 
widi  it  is  a  Geological  seminary,  establi^ed  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  in  1764.  wbidi  is  a 
respectable  institntion.  la  tMse  institatiiHia  t^Kre  were,  in  1840,  448  students ;  there  were  in 
the  state  sixty^x  acadeasies,  widi  8097  students ;  1207  primary  and  CMnmon  schools,  with  52,588 
scbolan ;  and  6885  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  nndier  read  nor  write. 


There  are  about  1500  school  districts. 

Ute  sum  of  30,000  dollars  was  duly  distributed  to  the  several  county  eoQecton  from  the  in- 
come of  the  state  fund. 

The  ^bole  amount  of  monqra  paid  by  the  township  collecton  to  the  tnistaea  of  districts  in 
townships,  from  whidi  reports  have  been  received,  is  60,330  dollars  55  cents. 

ReSffm. — Of  the  principal  religious  denominations,  in  1835,  tlie  Presbyterians  had  105  mi- 
nisters ;  the  Dutch  Reformed,  forty-eight  churches  and  forty-two  ministers  ;  the  Baptists,  eighty 


the  Methodists  about  seventy  ministers,  and  a  greater  number  of  congregations ;  the  Frirads, 
sixty-seven  meetings.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  few  Coogregatiooalists,  Itoniao  Catholics,  and 
Universalists. 


Baakt, — In  January,  1840,  this  state  had  twen^-ux  banks,  with  an  wgreg^te  capital  of 
3.822,607  doUars,  and  a  circukition  of  1,414,708  dollars.— Q^Scm/  IZrAdiH.    CTiL  Gat. 


School  fund  in  1S41 
Ditto  in  1842 
Ditto    in  1843 


dollars,  cts. 

336,068  66 

344,495  63 

350.058  02 


Number  of  districts  returned  

Number  of  children  in  the  returned 
districts  


71,849 
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[Fram  the  Treararer't  Report  for  the  Year  ending  Oct  10,  1843.] 


KBcifrrs. 


dollars,  cts. 

1842.  Cash  on  hand                       10,871  54 

1843.  Sute  tax                             40,000  00 

Traatic  duties  oo  railroads  and 

canal                                         37,382  88 

Divideods  on  railroad  and  canal 

Stock                                       12,000  00 

loiereat  on  bonds,  ditto                   I,020  00 

loddeatal  leceipts                        1,817  00 


TVcwwer,  U.  S.  public  lands 
Temporary  loans  


103,091  42 
14.657  17 
10,000  00 


Total   127,748  59 


PATHBNTS. 


dollars,  cts. 

Legislative  expenses                    23,745  89 

Salaries,  ^vemor,  judges,  Sic          13,595  67 

State  prison   inspectors  and 


Balance  in  Treasuiy,  Oct.  15*1843 


TnM  swouDt  raeeired  in  I84j^  from  ordinatr  sources 
Dedwrciag  balance  from  1842  , 


Mewiph  of  RgBCTwg.— Bank  tax                                                       17,821  67 

Dividendfl  in  bank  and  railraad  sttock                                    1,428  50 

Interest  on  loans.  &C.                                                          16^9  40 

Aid.— Contingent  expenses                                                         227  18 

Distributed  to  the  different  counties                                    80,000  00 


41 

5,620 

55 

1  3,814 

98 

.  8,892 

52 

61,838 

02 

50,204 

25 

15,706 

S3 

127,748 

59 

103,091 

42 

10371 

54 

92,219 

86 

61,838 

02 

344,495 

68 

33,789 

57 

380>285 

20 

30.227 

18 

350,058 

03 

Of  this  amount  1 1,090  doUars  85  cento  is  nnprodnctiv^  and  of  doubtftil  value. 

JMt. — New  Jersey  may  be  considered  as  without  a  state  debt;  for,  in  1840,  the  total  debt  due 
KMinted  only  to  83.283  dollar8=  17,697/.  13«.  sterling. 
PhMip  Ifonts.— The  Morris  canal  was  begun  in  1824,  and  completed  in  1886,  and  cost  about 
2,500,000  dollars.  It  extends  from  Easton,  on  the  Delaware,  to  Jersey  city,  101  miles.  A  large 
amount  of  coal,  from  the  coal  r^on  of  Pennsylvania,  is  transported  on  it.  It  has  recently  been 
widened  at  a  great  expense.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  extends  from  New  Brunswick,  on 
the  Raritan,  to  Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware,  below  Trenton,  and  is  forty-three  miles  in  length. 
It  forms  part  of  an  important  communication  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Salem  canal  extends  from  Salem  creek,  four  miles  to  Delaware  river. 

Rmlroadi. — The  railroads  of  this  state  are  more  important  even  than  her  canals.  The  Cam- 
den and  Aroboy  railroad  was  incorporated  iu  1829,  and  completed  in  1832,  extending  from  Cam- 
den, oo  the  Delaware,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  to  South  Amboy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saritan, 
sixty-one  miles,  "the  New  Jersey  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1832,  and  opened  in  1836,  ex- 
taHiqg  from  Jersey  dty,  through  Newarit.  New  Brunswick,  ahd  Trenton,  to  Bordentown,  where 
it  fonss  a  juDcCioo  wiA  the 'Camden  and  Amboy  road,  lie  Paterson  nulroad  was  incorporated 
in  1881.  and  completed  tn  1884,  and  branches  off*  from  the  New  Jersey  railroad  at  Bergen  Hill, 
sod  extends  fifteen  miles  to  Paterscm.  The  Morris  and  Essex  railroad  extends  from  Newark  to 
JUorristown.  twetiCy  miles.  The  EUzabethport  and  SomerviUe  railroad  communicates  between 
the  two  places,  twenty-five  miles.  Hie  Camden  and  Woodbury  milroad  extends  from  the  one 
phoe  to  the  other,  nine  miles. 
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TkADX  and  Commerce  of  New  Jmqr,  &om  1791  to  1843,  Compiled  from  Official  DoeaneDtt. 
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■  For  uiiM  mntbs  only,  the  end  of  Urn  tmmnt  jwr  bsiog  cbtr|«d  from  tba  Mlh  *t  SeptoMbcr  M  th«  Mkh  ml 

PRINCIPAL  PORTS  AND  TOWNS  IN  NEW  JERSET. 

Bbllgtillb,  three  tnilet  and  a  half  north-east  of  Newark,  tixtr-nine  miles  north-east  of  Treo- 
ton,  «tuated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Passaic  river.  It  has  fine  mill  streams,  and  various  mills  and 
manufectories.  Tlie  township  had,  in  1840,  twelve  stores,  capital  23,250  dollars ;  four  fiilling 
mills,  two  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles,  one  dyeing  and  printing  establish- 
ment, one  paper  factory,  two  flouring  mills,  one  grist  mill.  Capitel  in  manufactures,  479,450 
dollsR.    Population,  2466. 

BcBLiNGTON,  city,  port  of  entry,  twelve  miles  south  of  Trenton,  seventeen  miles  north-east  of 
Philadelphia,  in  40  deg.  5  min.  10  sec.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  52  min.  37  sec.  west  longitude. 
Population,  in  1830,  2670  ;  in  1840,  3434.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  De- 
laware. Encircled  on  the  south  and  east  br  a  small  stream,  so  as  to  form  an  island,  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  four  bridges 
and  causeways.  It  had,  in  1840,  six  churches — one  Episcopal,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Friends,  two 
Methodist,  and  one  Baptist — a  dty  ball,  a  lyceum,  a  bank,  a  libraiy,  three  extensive  boarding 
Bchoola,  and  a  free  school,  established  in  1682.  It  u  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  intosecUi^ 
each  oUier  at  right  angles.   Tbe  bank  of  the  river  is  a  Mantiiul  grassy  plain,  bordered  bj  dc^ut 
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4«cffinp,  dilefly  country  seats  of  gentlemen  of  Phibdelphia.  The  reddenoe  of  the  Bishop  of 
N««  iamrf  is  a  haudsome  Gothic  structure.  Burlington  vas  founded  in  1678,  and  incorporated 
Maciqrio  1784.  Tonnage,  in  1840,  3851.  It  had  fifteen  stores,  capital  57,500  dollars ;  one 
lunerf.  one  pottery,  four  grist  mills,  two  saw  milk.    Capital  in  manufectures,  89,650  dollars. 

CutDEV,  uty,  and  port  of  entry,  twenty-nine  miles  south-south. west  of  Treuton.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  tlie  east  side  of  tlie  Delaware  river,  opposite  to  Philadelphia.  The  city  consists  of  three 
parts — a  central  or  principal  part,  and  a  northern  and  soutliern  village  or  suburb — from  each  of 
wfaieh  b  a  ferry  to  Philadelphia.  The  ship  channel  is  on  the  Philaddphia  side,  but  ships  of  the 
laimt  class  come  up  to  the  lower  village,  and  vessels  of  150  tons  to  the  central  parts  of  Camden^ 
at  high  tide.  Camden  has  six  churches — one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  two  Methodist,  and  two 
Friends — an  academy,  a  bank,  400  dwellings,  and  seventy  or  ei^ty  buildings  occupied  in  manu- 
&ctiires,  and  considerable  commerce.  It  Ims  several  public  gardens.  The  Camden  and  Ambor 
rmilroad,  leading  from  New  York  dty,  terminates  here.  A  railroad  also  proceeds  south  to  Wood- 
Imiy.  There  were,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores,  capital  28,400  dollars )  two  lumber  yards,  capital 
18^000  doUats ;  one  turpentine  factory,  one  gritt  mill,  five  nw  mills,  three  printing  offices,  three 
weekly  newsp^ters,  one  periodical,  capital  in  mann&ctures,  324,050  doUars.    Poputotion,  $371. 

EuzABBTBTOWN,  fortT-foui  miles  nonl>.east  of  Trenton,  situated  on  the  Elizabethtown  creek, 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  its  entrance  into  Staten  Island  sound.  The  New  Jersey  railroad,  and 
the  Bliiabetbtown  and  Somerville  railroad,  pass  through  it.  It  contains  a  court  bouse,  gaol,  a 
bank,  an  iosiirance  office,  twelve  stores,  and  about  500  dwelling.  Vessels  of  thir^  tons  come  up 
to  the  place,  and  of  300  tons  to  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver.  It  contains  about  2500  inhit- 
bitanta. 

Jebsbt  Crrr,  fifly-eight  miles  north-east  of  Trenton,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson 
river,  opposite  to  New  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ferry,  on  which  tliree  steamboats  are 
constantly  plying.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  projects  into  the  Hudson  river,  having  bavs 
Dorth  and  south  of  iL  It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  with  broad  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angletB.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  bank,  an  extensive  pottery,  where  delfware  is  produced  to  the 
annual  amount  of  800,500  dollars ;  a  flint  ^ass  iactory,  wliich  employs  100  hands,  producing  plain 
and  cut  dass  to  the  amoimt  of  SOO.000  dollars  annually  i  three  lumber  yards,  with  a  capital  of 
3000  dolbrs ;  two  iron  foundries,  and  300  dwellings,  many  of  them  laige  and  el^nL  The  New 
Jeney  railroad,  whidi  is  continued  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Faterson  and  HodMn  railroad  com- 
mence here,  and  have  a  fine  depot;  and  the  Morris  canal,  101  miles  long,  connecting  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  rivers,  tenninates  here,  witli  a  large  basin.  The  Thatched  Cottage  Garden  is  a  beau- 
tiful place  of  summer  resort.  It  had,  in  1840,  twenty-three  stores,  capital  27,000  dollars ;  two 
printJi^  offices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manubctures,  208,000  dollars. 
£leven  schools,  339  scholars.  Population,  8072.  Directly  west  of  Jersev  city  is  a  settlement 
called  Haisimus,  which  contained,  in  1840,  one  iron  foundry,  one  rope  walk,  one  starch  factory, 
and  about  twenty-five  dwellings.  To  the  north  of  this  is  another  a>nsiderable  settlement,  called 
Pavooia,  which  contains  tliree  carpet  factories,  and  about  fifty  dwdlinga.  Both  of  these  maybe 
considered  as  suburbs  of  Jersey  city. 

New  BauNSwiCK,  city,  twenty-nine  miles  south-west  of  New  York,  twenty-seven  miles  north- 
east of  Trenton,  183  miles  from  Washington,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Raritao  river, 
fboiteen  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Rantan  bay,  at  Amboy.  The  sU«ets  immediately  on  the 
river  are  narrow,  and  the  ground  is  low.  The  streets  on  thie  upper  bank  are  wide,  and  contain 
WMny  fine  buildings.  A  toll  bridge  here  crosses  the  Raritan,  rebuilt  in  181 1,  and  cost  86,687 
doUars.  A  railroad  bridge  crosses  the  river  a  little  above.  It  contained,  in  1640,  a  court 
bouse,  gaol,  seven  churches — one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist, 
one  Metliodist,  one  coloured  Methodist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic — two  banks,  120  stores,  800 
dw^ings,  and  8693  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  Rutger's  College,  founded  in  1770,  which  has  a 
preudent,  ten  professors  or  other  instructors,  370  alumni,  of  whom  seventy-seven  have  been  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel,  eiglity-two  students,  and  1200  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  Delaware  and 
Raritan  canal  commences  here,  extending  forty-three  mites  to  Trenton,  is  seventy-fire  feet  wide 
and  seven  feet  deep,  admitting  the  passage  of  sloops  of  from  seventy-five  to  100  tons  burden. 
The  New  Jersey  railroad  passes  through  the  city,  forming  a  part  of  the  dtain  of  railroads  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

Nkwam,  city,  port  of  entry,  nine  miles  west  of  New  York,  forty-nine  miles  north-east  of 
Trenton,  b  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Passaic  river,  three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  New- 
ark bay,  and  is  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  place  in  the  state.  It  is  in  40  deg.  44  min. 
north  latitude,  and  S  d^.  44  min.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1830, 
WM  10,950  ;  in  1840, 17,290.  Of  these,  206  were  employed  in  commerce,  2434  in  manit&cturea 
mi  Indes.  fifty-nine  ui  nvrigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &c.,  101  in  the  learned  profinsiona. 

The  river  is  navi^le  to  this  place  for  Teasels  of  100  tons  burden,  and  the  Morris  canal 
pines  throu^  it.  Iliere  is  a  communication,  a  great  part  of  the  year,  twice  a  da^  by  steam- 
Mat  to  New  York,  and  sereml  times  a  day  hy  railroad.  The  place  is  regularly  laid  onl^  the 
ilfeets  are  feneially  broad  and  sb^gbt,  and  many  ^  the  hovses  are  neat  and  degant.  Two 
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large  public  grounds,  bordered  by  lofty  trees  and  bounded  hy  tlie  principal  avenues,  add  mucb 
to  tbe  beauty  of  the  place.  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water,  brought  by  a  oihd- 
paoy  from  a  fine  spring,  two  miles  distant,  and  distributed  in  tbe  city  in  iron  pipes  oi  a  total 
length  of  seven  miles.  Several  of  the  churches  are  bandsoine  buildings.  Tbe  court  boose  is 
built  of  brown  freestone,  in  a  commanding  position  ia  the  west  part  of  the  city,  aod  is  a  laige  and 
elegant  building  of  the  Egyptian  architecture. 

There  are  seventeen  places  of  worahip — five  Presbyterian,  one  Associate  Refonned,  two  Bap> 
tist.  three  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  African  Methodist,  one  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Bethel,  and  one  Uoiversalist.  There  were,  in  1640,  three  banks,  with  an  a^regate 
capital  of  1,450,000  dollars,  of  wbidi  not  more  than  two-thirds  have  been  paid  in.  There  u  an 
apprentices*  libraiy,  a  cirGuIating  library,  a  mechanics*  association  for  scientific  and  litenury  inn 
provement,  who  have  a  valuable  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  who  support  public  leo> 
tures  I  and  a  young  men's  litenury  association. 

The  commerce  of  Newaik  is  considerable  and  increaung.  The  coasting  trade  employs 
sixty-five  vessels  of  100  tons  each.  A  wlialing  and  sealing  c<«npany  was  incorporated  in  1833, 
which  is  prosecuting  the  business.  The  tonnage  of  thin  port,  in  1640,  was  6687  tons.  There  were, 
in  1840,  two  foreign  commercial  and  two  commission  stores,  capital  15,000  dollars ;  114  retail 
stores,  capital  831,250  dollars  ;  six  lumber  yards,  capital  38,000  dollars  ;  fisheries,  capital  60,000 
dollars  ;  precious  metals,  value  produced,  154,313  dollars  ;  manufactures  of  leatlier,  capital  265,951 
dollars;  two  breweries,  capital  13,000  dollars ;  carriages,  capital  218,700  dollars ;  five  printing 
offices,  two  binderies,  one  daily,  and  three  weekly  nempapers,  and  Uiree  periodicals ;  capiuQ 
32,300  dollars.   Total  capital  in  manufactures,  1,511,3;J9  dollars. 

This  town  was  first  settled  in  1666,  by  a  company  from  Guilford,  Branford,  Milford,  and  New 
Havm,  Connecticut.  They  purchased  tbe  territory,  including  several  neighbouring  towns,  of  tbe 
Indians,  for  130/.,  New  England  cuireocy,  twelve  Indian  blankets,  and  twelve  ^uns.  Tbe^  formed 
a  government,  and  administered  it,  ofteu  diluting  tbe  dums  of  the  proprietanes,  by  ht^ng  to  an 
ongioal  and  superior  right. 

Patbbson,  utuated  on  tbe  Passaic  river,  near  the  great  frlls,  and  four  miles  fitun  Udewater, 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Newark,  seveMy'^ve  miles  nortb.<ast-t^-Dorth  of  Trenton,  seventeen 
miles  north  of  New  York.  It  was  established  by  a  society,  incorporated  in  1791,  with  a  capital 
of  1,000,000  dollars,  for  the  estiAIisbment  of  manu&ctures,  projected  by  Alexaiider  Hamilton. 
The  plans  of  tlie  company,  sSter  heavy  expenditures,  through  the  many  obstacles  with  which 
manuActures  had  then  to  struggle,  in  a  great  measure  failed,  and  were  abandoned.  But  their 
successors  took  up  the  work,  and  liave  carried  it  forward  to  distinguistied  success.  By  a  dam 
in  the  river,  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  a  canal  round  the  falls,  a  vast  water  power  is 
aflrorded,and  a  great  manufacturing  village  has  grown  up.  It  has  a  court  house  and  gaol,  and 
many  spacious  manufactories,  built  chiefly  of  stone.  The  Morris  canal,  which  passes  neu-  the 
village,  and  a  railroad  to  Jersey  city,  give  it  an  easy  access  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  falls 
of  the  Passaic,  at  this  place,  by  their  picturesque  beauties,  attract  many  visiters.  The  river  has 
a  perpendicular  fall  of^  seventy- two  feet,  and  wlien  the  water  is  high,  the  foil  is  not  only  bean- 
tiiul  butgruid. 

There  were,  in  1640,  104  stons,  capital  192,950  dollars;  machinery  manu&ctured,  value 
607,000  dollars;  four  fulling  mills,  one  wo<dlen  foctory,  capital  20,000  dollars;  nineteen  cotton 
fiuitories,  45,056  spindles ;  with  two  dyeing  and  printing  establishmmts,  o^ital  926,000  dollars  t 
one  tannery,  two  paper  foctories,  o^iital  82,000  dollars  ;  one  saw  mill,  two  printing  oflkes,  two 
binderies,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manu&cture^  1,79^500  i&lliua.  Population, 
7596. 

Peath  Ahboy,  city,  and  port  of  entry,  forty^x  miles  north.«ast  of  Trenton.  Situated  at  the 
head  of  Rariian  bay,  at  the  confiuence  of  Karitan  river  with  Arthur  kill,  or  Staten  Island 
sound.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  saf^  easy  of  access,  with  twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  estuary, 
and  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  feet  in  the  main  channel.  It  was  laid  out  in  1698,  and  an 
effort  was  early  made  to  constitute  it  the  capital  of  the  province.  Its  present  city  charter  was 
given  in  1764.  It  liad.  in  1840,  one  pottery,  nine  stores,  capital  38,500  doUars.  P<^ulation, 
1308.  The  collection  district  includes  all  the  east  part  of  New  Jersey  south  of  Eliiabethtown, 
excepting  the  district  of  Little       harbour.   Tonnage,  in  1640, 17,843. 

Post  ELizaum,  seventy^ree  milea  soutb-souUi-west  of  Trentmi.  Situated  on  the  Mana- 
muskui  credc,  near  iuentruice  into  the  Maurice  riv«>,  firarteen  miles  from  Delaware  bay.  It 
had,  m  1840,  four  stores,  one  glass  factory,  four  grist  mills,  three  saw  nriUt  in  tbe  vidni^,  and 
100  dwelluigs.  Vessels  of  120  tons  come  to  the  ^ace,  and  wood  and  lumber  are  extesMvely  «t. 
ported. 

Pbincbton,  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Treoion,  u  pleasandy  litmted,  and  neatly  built,  chi^y 
on  one  extended  street,  and  contained,  in  1640,  numerous  stores.  SOO  dwdlinos,  and  about  1200 
inbabitanu,  exclusive  of  those  connected  with  the  literary  iostitnttons.  1^  D^^irare  and  Rari- 
tan  canal  runs  witbin  one  mile  of  the  bay,  and  the  office  of  the  company  is  established  here.  Ik 
denves  iu  greatest  importance  from  the  CoUcge  of  New  Jeney,  founded  in  174C,  at  Ellsabetb- 
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town,  lOMTcd  to  PrineetOD  io  1757,  vhich  has  a  president,  and  twelve  professora  or  other  instruc- 
toi«,S183alumu,  of  whom  444  hare  been  mluisters  of  the  gospel,  363  stndeDts,  and  11.000 
ToluBcs  in  its  Hbreries.  Jts  buildiogs  are  neat,  convenient,  and  spacious.  The  Princeton  Tlie<v 
logical  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is  located  here,  founded  in  1812,  has  five  professor^ 
113  students,  714  educated,  and  7000  volumes  in  its  libmries.  Its  buildings  are  neat  and  exten- 
nve.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  nine  stores,  capital  47,600  dollars  ;  one  Itiraber  yard, 
capital  2500  dollars  ;  one  taonety,  two  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two 
gnst  Btilb,  one  saw  mill    Capital  in  raanufectures,  67,300  dollars.   Population,  8065. 

Sooth  Ahbot  has  a  good  tiarbour.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  runs  through  and  ter- 
nioates  here,  and  is  connected  by  8  steamboat  line  with  the  city  of  New  York.  It  contains  a 
large  manufiictory  of  stoneware,  from  excellent  clay  in  the  vicinity,  tliree  stores,  one  potteiy,  one 
paper  factory,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill  Capittu  in  maniiftctures,  24|I00  dollars.  Population, 
1825. 

T^MTOH,  city,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  the  (alls,  and  is  in  40  deg. 
IS  min.  north  latitude,  and  75  deg.  48  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  2  de^.  16  min. 
case  toogitude  from  Washington.  It  is  ten  miles  south-west  of  Princeton,  twenty-six  miles  south- 
vest  of  New  Brunswick,  thirty  mites  north-east  of  Philadelphia,  sixty  miles  south-west  of  New 
York,  166  miles  from  Washtngtoo.  The  popalation,  in  1810,  was  8003  ;  in  1820,  3942  ;  in  IS^JO 
9925 ;  in  1840, 40S5.  Of  thew,  ICS  were  employed  in  mmmerce,  571  in  manufactures  and  trades 
Sortf^ooe  in  the  learned  profbsions.  The  city  is  at  the  luad  of  steanilKtat  and  sloop  navigation. 
It  is  rrgularlr  laid  out,  vad  has  many  good  housea,  stores,  and  other  buildings.  The  villa^  of 
lItU  Hill,  Bloomsbuiy,  and  Lamberton,  cmnbined  in  the  borough  of  South  iKuton.  extending  a 
mile  and  a  half  down  the  Delaware,  are  siibuibs  of  the  city,  and  in  a  general  description,  should 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  it.  In  the  city  proper,  there  were,  in  18^,  a  slate  house,  100  feet  by 
tixty  feet,  biiiH  of  stone,  and  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  granite ;  it  is  beautifully  sitiutted  on  the  bank 
of  the  Delaware,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  the  surrounding  scenerj- ;  a  bouse 
for  tlie  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  three  fire-pro<^  offices  ;  two  banlu,  a  public 
fibmrr,  established  in  1750,  a  lyceiim,  seven  churches—one  Presbyterian,  one  Dutch  Reformed, 
one  Episcopal,  two  Friends,  one  Methodist,  and  one  African  Methodist ;  aod  in  South  Trenton, 
■  court  house,  state  prison,  four  churches — one  Baptist,  one  Reformed  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and 
one  Roman  Catholic — and  about  2000  inliabitants.  There  were,  in  1840,  fifty  retail  stores,  capital 
196,300  dollars:  four  lumber  yards,  capital  49^000  dollars ;  three  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one 
pottety.  three  paper  factories,  capital  30,000  dollars  ;  one  rope  walk,  two  flouring  mills,  two  grist 
mills,  three  saw  mills,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies^  two  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  new^ 
papers.  Total  capital  in  manufiutures^  247,800  dollars.  Four  academies,  104  students,  ten 
aefaools,  314  scbolara. 

At  the  loot  of  the  falls  or  n^iids  a  beautiliil  covered  bridge  eroBSM  the  Delaware,  1 100  feet 
long,  resting  on  five  arches,  supported  on  stone  piers.  Tlie  Delaware  and  Raritan  caaal,  forming 
•  sloop  navigation  from  Trenton  to  Brunswick,  passes  through  the  city,  and  is  here  entered  by 
a  leeder  taken  from  the  Delaware,  twenty-three  miles  above  the  city,  ihe  canal  crosses  the  As- 
snnptnk  creek  east  of  the  town,  in  a  fine  stone  aqueduct.  Above  the  falls  the  Delaware  is  navi- 
gable for  large  boats  as  far  as  Eaaton,  which  adds  much  to  the  commercial  advantages  of  1'renton, 
The  New  Jersey  railroad  passes  through  the  place.  A  company  has  been  cliartered,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  200,000  doUais,  &r  the  purpose  of  taking  the  water  from  the  river  by  means  of  a  dam  and 
nceway,  and  carrying  it  along  and  below  the  city,  with  outlets  for  mills,  which  will  create  a  very 
extensive  water  power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Assunpink  creek  abo,  which  enters  the 
Delaware  below  the  city,  furnishes  some  water  power. 

This  town  was  first  settled  about  the  year  1720.  It  is  mraiorable  for  the  "  Battle  of  Tren- 
Um^  Decccaber  the  S5th,  1776,  udm  1000  Heasians  were  captured  by  the  Americana  under 
GeiMral  Wasbingtcm. 

IX.  PENNSYLVANIA. 

pEamnTAini  is  bounded  north  by  New  York  and  Lake  Erie ;  east  by  New  Jersey,  from 
vhich  it  isseparated  by  the  Delaware  river ;  south  by  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virsinia  ;  and  west 
by  Vti^aia  and  Ohio.  It  lies  between  39  deg.  4^  min.  and  42  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between 
74  d^.  and  80  deg.  40  min.  west  longitude  I  and  between  3  deg.  31  miu.  west,  and  2  deg.  18  min. 
east  {soiD  Wa^ington.  It  is  about  307  miles  long,  and  160  broad  i  iu  area  comprises  about  46,000 
square  miles,  or  39,440,000  acres.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  434,373 ;  in 
180(^603,545;  in  1810,  810,091  ;  in  1820,  1,049,313;  io  1830,  1,347,672;  in  1840,  1,724,033. 
Of  the  total  number.  844,770  were  white  males;  831,345  white  females ;  22,752  free  cobured 
naJes ;  25,103  free  coloured  femalei.  Employed  in  agriculture^  207.533 ;  in  commercev  15,338 } 
to  nanu^:Cnres  and  trades^  105,883;  in  mining,  4603;  navigfi^g  tfaa  ocean,  1615;  nari^lng 
tba  lafcoi,  riTCfa,  Ac*  Z9S1 1  kamed  proGeanom,  Itc  6706. 
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The  state  is  divided  Into  fifty-five  counties,  wlilch,  vith  their  population,  in  1640,  nuA  their 
capitals,  are  as  folloiv:  Eattem  iJufricf— Adams,  23,044,  C.  Uettysburc;  Berks,  64,569.  C. 
Reading ;  Bucks,  48,107,  C.  Doylestown  and  Bristot ;  Chester,  67.515,  C.  West  Chester ;  Cum- 
berland, 30,953,  C.  Carlisle!  Dauphin,  3^118»  C.  Harrisbutg i  Delaware,  19.791,  0.  Cheater; 
Franklin,  37,793,  C.  Chambersbnrg ;  Lancaster,  64,303,  C.  Lanouter;  l^ebanon,  21,873,  C.  Le- 
banon ;  Lehigh,  85,785,  C.  Allentown  ;  Monroe,  9879,  C.  Stroudsburg  ;  MontgometY,  47.241, 
C.  Norristown  ;  Nortliampton.  40,996,  C.  Esston;  Perry,  17.096,  C.  Bloonifield;  Philadelphia, 
258,037,  C.  Philadelphia;  Pike,  3832,  C.  Milford;  Scliuylkill,  29,053,  C.  Orwigsbiir^ ;  Wayne, 
11,848,  C.  Honesdale;  York,  47,010,  C.  York.  ^«/mt  DwAv/— Alleghany,  81,235  C.  Pitts- 
buiv;  Armstrong,  38,365,  C.  Kittaning;  Beaver,  29,368,  C.  Beaver;  Bedford,  29,335,  C.  Bed- 
ford; Bradford,  33,769,  C.  Towanda ;  Butler,  22,378,  C.  Butler;  Cambria,  11,256.  C.  Ebei»- 
bnrg;  Centre.  20,492,  C.  Bellefonte ;  Clearfield.  7834,  C.  Clearfield ;  Clinton.  8323,  C.  Lock 
Haven;  Columbia,  24,267,  C.  Danville;  Crawford,  31,724,  C.  Meadville;  Erie,  31,344,  C. 
Erie;  Fayette,  33,574,  C.  Union;  Greene,  19,147,  C.  Waynesburg;  Huntingdon,  36,484.  C. 
Huntingdon;  Indiana,  30,782,  C.  Indiana;  Jefferson,  7S53,  C.  Bro<uiville ;  Juniata,  11,080,  C. 
Miffliatown  ;  Luzerne,  44,006,  C.  Wilkesbarre ;  Lycoming.  32,649,  C.  WilUamsport ;  McKean, 
3975,  C.  Smitliport ;  Mercer,  32,873.  C.  Mercer  {  Mifflin,  13,092.  C.  Lewistown ;  Northumber- 
land, 30,027,  C.  Sunbunr ;  Potter,  3371,  C.  Cowder^ort ;  Somerset,  19,650,  C.  Somerset ;  Sns- 
qnefaanna,  2I,1S5,  C.  Montrose;  Tio«t,  15,498,  C.  Wellaborough  ;  Union,  33.787,  C.  New  Ber- 
lin ;  Venango.  17,900,  C.  Franklin ;  Warren,  9S78,  C.  Warren ;  Washington,  41.379,  C.  Wadi- 
ingtOD  ;  Westmoreland,  4'2,699,  C.  Greensbu^. 

Stti  and  Agriculture. — The  All^tiany  mountains  traverse  the  state  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, and  several  ramifications  branch  from,  or  run  parallel  with  the  principal  range.  Mountainous 
tracts  over  the  central  parts  of  the  state  comprehend  nearly  one-seventh  of  its  whole  area.  The 
south-east  and  north-west  districts  are  eeneratly  level  or  undulating.  The  soil  east  of  the  moun- 
tains is  generally  fertile  and  rendered  highly  productive.  The  south-east,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  lands  are  rich,  and  having  been  long  settled,  it  is  nearly  all  under  high  cultiva- 
tion. Between  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Lake  Erie,  the  soil  is  also  very  fertile. 
In  the  mountainous  region  the  formation  of  tlie  soil  is  often  rugged,  and  in  many  parts  sterile  ; 
except  in  the  valleys,  which  are  very  rich ;  west  of  the  Allegtianies,  and  especially  near  cbe 
streams  of  the  Ohio.  Some  authorities  consider  Pennsylvania  better  adapted  for  grazing  tlian  for 
the  plough.  Tile  authors  of  the  "  United  Stated  Gazetteer"  aie  of  a  diSWent  opinion,  ana  obserre, 
"  The  most  important  producUon  of  the  state  by  far,  is  wheat,  which  grows  here  in  great  perfiec- 
tion ;  and  next  in  value  it  Indian  com.  Rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax,  are 
also  extensively  cultivated.  Cherries,  peaches,  and  apples,  are  abnndant,  and  math  dder  w 
made.  Although  the  state  is  better  adapted  to  grain  tliao  to  grazing,  yet  in  many  parts  there  are 
large  dairies,  and  fine  horses  and  cattle  are  raised." 

In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state,  361,558  horses  and  mules ;  1,161,576  neat  cattle ;  1,755,597 
iheep;  1,485,360  swine.  There  was  produced  poultry  to  the  value  of  681,979  dollars.  There 
were  raised  12,993,318  bushels  of  wheat;  206,658  bushels  of  barley  ;  20,485,747  bushels  of  oats; 
6,544,654  bushels  of  rye  ;  2,096,016  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  14,077,363  bushels  of  Indian  com; 
3,028.657  lbs.  of  wool ;  48.694  lbs.  of  hops  ;  32,708  lbs.  of  wax  ;  9,477,343  bushels  of  potatoes  : 
1,302,685  tons  of  hay;  2644  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  325,018  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  7262  lbs.  of  silk 
cocoons  ;  2,265,755  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  3,152,987  dollan;  and 
of  the  orcliard,  to  610,512  dollars.  There  were  made,  14,328  gallons  of  wine.  The  value  of  Ima- 
ber  was  1,146,355  dollars.— Q^Ecis/  Retunu. 

Jtftnmi&.— Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  lias  been  extensively  wrou^t  West  of  the' Alle^iaiiy 
ridge,  bituminous  coal  is  found,  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  inexMusUble  fields.  In  I^tt^rg 
and  the  vicinity  it  U  extensivelj  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  this  region  salt  springs 
occur,  which  aSbrd  a  strong  brine.  The  anthradte  coal  region,  east  of  the  Blue  ridge^  and  between 
it  and  the  norUi  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  extensively  wrought.  The  ofauch  Chunk, 
Schuylkill,  and  Lynkeo's  valley  coal-field,  extends  from  the  Lehigh,  across  the  head  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  is  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  five  miles.  The 
Lehigh  coal,  procured  at  the  northern  portion  of  this  field,  is  heavy,  hard,  and  ignites  witli  diflS- 
cnlty.  At  Mauch  Chunk  this  coal  is  found  near  the  surface,  and  extends  to  the  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  fifly  or  sixty  feet.  The  Schuylkill  coal  bums  with  less  difficulty  than  the  Lehigh.  The 
Lackawanna  coal-field  extends  from  Carbondale,  on  the  Lackawannock.  to  ten  miles  below  Wilkee- 
barre,  on  the  Susquelianna.  This  field  is  accessible  by  the  Carbondale  rulroad  and  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal,  extending  to  the  Hudson  river.  Limestone  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  south-east  parts,  marble  of  good  quality  is  quarried. 

Climate. — In  the  mountainous  region  of  Pennsylvania  the  winters  are  severe.  Hie  weather  ia 
colder  on  the  western  than  the  eastern  ^de  of  the  Alleghaniea,  and  in  both  the  rivers  are  frozen 
between  one  and  two  months  in  the  year.  In  the  south-east  parts  the  winters  are  mild,  and  the 
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Ipble  for  lai^  ships  to  Philadelphia.  The  Lehigh,  after  a  course  of  seventy-live  miles,  flows  into 
the  Ddaware,  at  Eoston.  The  Schuylkill,  130  miles  long,  joins  the  Delaware,  six  miles  below 
Philadelphia.  Tlie  Susquehanna  rises  in  New  York,  flows  south  tlirongh  this  state,  and  enters 
Chesapeake  bay,  in  Maryland.  It  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Juniata  rises  in  the 
Alfegbuy  mouotains,  and  after  a  course  of  180  miles,  falls  into  the  Susquehanna,  eleven 
aula  above  Hamsbai;^  The  Alleghany  river,  flowing  400  miles  from  the  north,  and  the  Mooon- 
gahela,^  300  miles  from  the  south,  unite  at  Pittsburg,  and  form  the  Ohio.  The  Yougbic^eny,  a 
aaall  river,  flows  into  the  Monongabela. 

TVodir. — In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  104  commercial  and  178  commission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  3,662,811  dollars;  6534  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with 
a  capitw  of  35,629,170  dollars  ;  5064  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  employing  a  capital 
of  2,341,040  dollars  ;  2146  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  466  persons 
enaployed  as  butchers,  packers,  &c,  employed  a  capital  of  727,850  dollars ;  fifty-elglit  persons 
were  oeployed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  16,460  dollars. — Official  Betums. 

Afammfiicturet. — In  1840,  there  were  manufactured  home-made  or  lamity  goods  to  the  value 
of  1,292,429  dollars  ;  235  woollen  manufactories,  and  337  fulling  mills,  employing  2909  persons, 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  2,298,861  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  1,500,546  dollars  ; 
J 06  cotton  manufactories,  with  146,494  spindles,  employed  5522  persons,  produced  articles  to 
the  value  f>f  5,013,007  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  3,325,400  dollars;  2977  persons  mined 
659,666  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  \rith  a  capital  of  4,834,102  dollars ;  1798  persons  produced 
1 1,620,654  biisheh  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  800,416  dollars ;  213  furnaces,  pro- 
duced 96,395  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  169  forees,  &c.,  produced  87,244  tons  of  bar  iron,  employed 
n,5K  persons  and  a  capital  of  7,781,471  dollars;  eighty-seven  paper  manu&ctories  produced  to 
the  value  of  792,335  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  to  the  value  of  95,500  dollars,  the 
whole  employed  794  persons  and  a  capital  of  581,800  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured 
to  the  value  of  819,431  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  80,512  dollars,  employing  1467 
penons  and  a  capital  of 449,107  dollars  ;  1149  tanneries  employed  3392  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
2,729,536  dollars  ;  2132  other  leather  manufactories,  such  as  saddleries,  £c.,  produced  articles  to 
the  value  of  3,453,243  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  1,249,923  dollars;  thirty  powder  mills 
manalactured  1,184,225  lbs.  of  powder,  employed  fifty-eight  persons  and  a  capital  of  66,800 
doUan;  drugs,  paints,  &c.,  employed  519  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  2,179,62.5 
dollars,  and  turpentine  and  varnish  to  the  value  of  7865  dollars,  the  wh<^e  employed  519  persons, 
and  a  coital  of  2,179,625  dollars;  twenty-eight  glass-houses,  and  fifteen  glass  cutting  establish- 
ments, employed  835  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  772,400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
714,100  dollars;  182  potteries  employed  322  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  157,902 
dolbn,  and  employed  a  capital  of  75^62  dollars ;  1969  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  vahie 
•f  1,903,752  doUars ;  763  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  ^e  value  of  783,482  dollars  ; 
106  persons  produMd  Ave  cannon  and  21,571  small^rms ;  245  persons  manuftctured  the  precious 
■netui  to  the  value  of  3,679,075  dollars ;  336  persons  worked  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of 
443,010  dcdbrs ;  3858  persons  made  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  1,719,796  dolkrs ;  2770 
persons  manu&ctured  carriages  and  wagons  to  the  vdue  of  1,203,732  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
£59,631  dollars;  1005  distilleries  produced  6,226,768  gallons,  and  eighty-seven  breweries  pro- 
duced 12,765,974  gallons,  employed  1601  persons  and  a  capital  of  1,585,771  dollars;  725 
flouring  mills  produced  1,181,590  barreb  of  fiour,  and  with  other  mills,  employed  7916  persons, 
prodiM^  articles  to  the  value  of  9,232,515  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  7,779,7ti4  dollars  ; 
S5S  persons  manufactured  5,097,690  lbs.  of  soap,  2,316,643  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  5002  lbs. 
of  spermaceti  candles,  and  employed  a  capital  of  294,442  dollars ;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of 
668,015  dollars  ;  2357  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  1,151,167  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  7 14,81 7  dollars ;  1991  brick  houses,  and  2406  wooden  houses,  were  built,  employed 
9661  persons,  and  cost  5,339,530  dollars ;  221  printing  offices,  forty-six  binderies,  twelve  daily, 
ten  semi-weekly,  and  162  weekly  newspapers,  and  forly-two  periodicals,  employed  1702  persons 
and  a  capital  of  660^340  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the 
state,  was  31,629,415  doXtaxa.~Offiaal  Seiums. 

Sducation. — The  following  are  the  names  of  the  numerous  coUe^  of  Pennsylvania*  and  the 
date  of  thrir  foundation.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1755;  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle  1788  ;  Jeffeison  College.  Cannonsburg,"  1802  ;  Washington  (  lollege,  Washington,  1806  ^ 
AUe^hstny  Coilege,  Meadville,  1815  ;  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburgb.  1832  ;  Lafayette  0»t-- 
lege,  £aston,  1832;  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  18.S6.  Besides  these  are  the  MedicaI,De- 
partment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1765;  Jefllerson  Medical  College,  Phila^lpliia, 
1824;  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Pliiladelpiiia,  1839.  The  T'leological 
Seminary  of  the  Lutheran  church,  Gettysburgh,  1826  ;  German  Reformed,  York,  1825 ;  Western 
HieolMieal  SemioaiT,  at  AUegbanv,  1828;  Theological  Seminary  at  Caononsbir^g ;  and  ThecK 
hpaH  Saninaiy  at  Pittsburg.   In  ul  these  leminaries  there  were  2034  student^  in  1840.  There 
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vere  tn  Uiis  state  290  academies,  with  15,910  students ;  4966  primary  and  common  sdiods,  with 
179,989  scholars.  There  were  39,940  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  rotd 
nor  write. 

"  In  the  first  scliool  district,  embracing  the  citv  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  the  numbor  of 
Kbools  in  1843  was  215;  of  which,  one  is  the  high  school,  forhr  srammar  schools,  ei^teen 
secondary,  seventy-six  primary,  and  eighty  not  classified.  The  wnoTe  number  of  teadiera,  in- 
cluding the  professors  of  the  liigh  school,  is  499 ;  eighty-seven  males,  and  413  females.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  salaries  is  136,843  dollars ;  average  to  eacli,  S74  dollars  S3  cents.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  98,384,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  6222  since  the  last  report.  A  number  of 
schools  for  coloured  children  are  embraced  in  the  above  stimmaiy,  which  is  taken  from  an  abstract 
from  the  semi-annual  returns.  The  expenses  of  tlie  board  of  control  for  all  purposes,  except  the 
erection  and  fitting-up  of  school  houses,  have  been  288,766  dollars  66  cents  for  a  year  and  a  half ; 
or  an  average  of  192,511  dollars  18  cents  per  annum.  This  includes  cost  of  tuition,  fuel,  books, 
stationery,  and  supplies  of  every  description ;  also,  the  expeuses  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  and 
the  comptroller,  repairing  school  houses,  and  all  the  other  items  which  are  included  by  the 
auditors  under  the  head  of  general  expenses.  Divide  this  sum  by  39,384  (the  total  number  of 
scholars,)  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  average  expense  of  each  pupil  for  all  the  purposes 
above  slated,  has  been  5  dollars  76  cents.  The  total  amount  of  expenditure  in  1842  was 
255,852  dolUrs  92  cents.  The  expenditure  from  January  the  1st  to  June  the  30tfa,  1843,  was 
1 18,028  dollars  76  cents."— ilin«ri«m  Alnuatac. 

BeSffoui  Denommations. — In  1836,  the  Presbyterians,  including  the  Associate  Reformed,  had 
■bont  400  ministers;  the  Baptists,  140;  the  Methodists,  about  250;  German  Refonned,  78; 
Bpiscopalians,  70  ;  and  the  Quakers,  150  congregations.  There  were  several  other  dwinmina- 
tions  less  numerous.    The  principal  have  gradually  increased  since  ttiat  time. 

Pt^Hc  Work$:  Caaab. — The  canal  from  Philadelphia,  including  a  railroad  fiom  Jofamtown 
to  HoUidaysburg,  thirty-seven  miles,  over  the  Alleghany  to  Fittsburgii,  is  400  miles  long.  Tliere 
u  a  tunnel  on  the  railroad  870  feet  long,  200  feet  below  (he  top  of  the  mountain.  The  Schuylkill 
Navigation  canal  extends  108  miles  from  Philadelphia  (o  Fort  Carbon  ;  tlie  Union  canal,  eigh^- 
two  miles  from  Beading  to  Middletown  ;  the  Lehigh,  eighty-four  miles  from  Easton  to  Stod- 
dartsville  :  the  Lackawaxen,  twenty-Sve  miles  from  D^aware  river  to  Honesdale  i  the  Conesta^ 
eighteen  miles  from  Lancaster  to  Safe  Harbour ;  the  Codonis,  eleven  miles  from  York  to  Su». 
Quelianna  river;  Bald  Eagle,  twenty-five  miles  from  West  Branch  canal  to  Bell^onte;  the 
Susquehanna,  forty-five  raues  from  Wrightsville  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  several  small  canals. — 
U.  S.  Gaz.    See  alto  Debt  and  Fhancet  of  Fentuylvania,  hereajler, 

SaiUwidt.~The  ColumbiB,  eighty-one  miles  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia ;  Valley,  twen^ 
miles  from  Ncvristown  to  Columbia  railroad ;  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster,  thirty-five  miles ;  Cum- 
berland Valley,  fifty  miles  from  Harrisburg  to  Cliambersburg ;  Westdiester,  ten  miles  from 
Columbia  railroad  to  Westchester ;  Franklin,  thirty  miles  from  Ctiamberebui;g  to  Williamsport; 
York  and  Wrightsville,  thirteen  miles  ;  Strasburg,  seven  miles  from  Cumberland  Valley  railrowl 
to  Strasburg ;  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  ninety-five  miles  from  Reading  to  Fottsvilb  ;  Litde 
Schuylkill,  twenty-three  miles  from  Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqua ;  Danville  and  Pottsvilte,  forty- 
four  miles  and  a  half  from  Pottsville  to  Sunbury  ;  Little  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna,  106  mites 
from  Tamaqua  to  Williamsport ;  Beaver  Meadow  branch,  twelve  miles  from  Lardner*s  Gap  to 
Beaver  Meadow  railroad  ;  Williamsport  and  Etmim,  seventy-tliree  miles  and  a  half  between  tfaa 
two  places  ;  Corning  and  Btossburg,  forty  miles  between  the  two  places ;  Mount  Carbon,  seven 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  Mount  Cariran  to  Norwegian  Creek  ;  Schuylkill  Vall^,  ten  miles  from 
Fort  Carbon  to  Tuscarora ;  branches  of  Schuylkill  Valley,  fifteen  miles ;  Scnuylkill,  thirteeQ 
miles  from  Schuylkill  to  the  Valley ;  Mill  Creek,  nine  miles  from  Port  Carbon  to  Coal  Mine  ; 
Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven,  twenty  miles  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Mine  Hill  Gapt 
Mauch  Chunk,  nine  miles  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Coal  Mine ;  branches  of  Mauch  Chunk, 
teen  miles ;  Room  Run,  five  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Coal  Mine ;  Beaver 
Meadow,  twenty  miles  from  Farrysville  to  Coat  Mine;  Hazelton  and  Lebish,  eight  miles-from 
Hazelton  Mine  to  Beaver  Meadow  railroad  ;  Nesqiielioning,  five  miles  from  Nesqueboniog  Mine 
to  Lehigh  river;  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  nineteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Whitehaven  to 
Wilkesbarre;  Caibondale  and  Uonesdnle,  seventeen  miles  and  a  half,  connects  the  two  places; 
Lykio's  Valley,  sixteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Broad  Mountain  to  Millersburg ;  Pine  Grove,  four 
miles  from  Pine  Grove  to  Coal  Mine  ;  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  twenty-six  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  Philadelphia  to  Morrisville;  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Norristown,  seventeen  miles 
from  Philadelphia  to  Norristown;  Germantown  branch  of  ditto,  four  miles;  Philadelpbia  and 
Wilmington,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington. — U.  S.  Oaz.  Seeako  £Mt 
and  Fmamxs  ^  Pennttflvama,  henafter. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT,  BESOURCESy  AND  FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hie  great  extent  of  territory — being  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  Holland 
— the  luge  namber  of  the  population,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of  coal 
uid  iron>  the  navigable  rivers  and  seaports  of  Pennsylvania,  ought  to  render  this 
state  as  rich  and  as  honourable  in  fulfilling  her  public  and  private  engagements 
as  any  country  in  the  world.  If  we  have  extolled  the  dignified  public  and  private 
int^;rity  of  Massachusetts,  a  state,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  naturally  barren 
— and  of  New  York,  and  the  other  states  north-east  of  the  Delaware : — if  we 
faave  in  a  former  work  described  the  public  and  private  honour  of  the  people 
of  Holland,  in  all  periods  of  their  history,  it  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  refuse 
that  tribote  of  respect  to  the  citizens  of  the  country  founded  by  William  Penn. 
That  there  are  among  them,  many  who  are  as  honourable  and  as  virtuous  as 
aoMHig  the  best  people  in  the  world,  we  readily  admit,  and  we  know  that  this  is 
a  fitct.  But  let  not  the  most  honest  or  the  most  virtuous  among  them,  soothe 
themaelves  with  the  belief,  that  they  are  not,  by  the  world^  classed  with  the  de- 
linquents. They  may,  on  the  contrary,  rest  assured,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
productive  resources  of  the  state  they  inhabit, — and  of  the  power  that  the  people 
hare,  by  their  suffices,  to  pass  honest  laws,  and  to  raise  an  adequate  revenue, 
win,  until  they  purge  themselves  of  the  obligations  which  they  continue  to  refuse 
to  fulfil,  cause  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  viewed  with  distrust, — and 
in  the  moral  scale,  far,  immeasurably  far,  beneath  the  citizens  of  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  other  states,  who  have  sacredly  paid 
thor  debts.  We  have  lately  heard  revived  that  which  was  nearly  forgotten, 
that  an  unwillingness  to  pay  was  an  early  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants, — 
that  they,  from  their  defalcation  in  paying  that  which  was  more  than  due  from 
them  to  the  great  and  virtuous  founder  of  the  country,  allowed  him  to  suffer,  in 
old  age  and  infirmity,  the  bitter  evils  of  poverty. 

We  would,  therefore,  urge  upon  every  father,  upon  every  mother,  among  the 
citizens  of  this  delinquent  state,  however  virtuous  they  may  be  individually,  to 
combine  proudly  and  unceasingly,  until  they,  by  discharging  that  which  is  due 
by  the  whole  to  others,  acquire  an  honest  dignity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
If  they  do  not,  although  they  may  pay  their  individual  debts,  and  live  and  die 
otherwise  as  virtuous  men — as  Christians — still  the  world  will  hereafter  consider 
the  children  of  the  best  among  them,  and  their  children's  children,  as  the  oif- 
spring  of  disreputable  parents.  We  make  these  observations  with  no  invidious 
feeling;  we  do  so  with  sorrow,  when  we  speak  or  write  of  the  country  planted 
by  William  Penn. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  state  debt  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  pwd ;  and 
dull  add  nothing  further,  than  a  view  of  the  Resources,  Finances,  and  Debts  of  the 
state,  which  we  have  taken  altogether  from  American  statements  and  accounts. 
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RESOURCES  or  PENIiSYLVANIA  AND  HER  CREDIT. 

The  following  statement  is  contained  in  an  article  published  (in  1841)  in  the 
"  Harrisburg  (Pennsylvania)  Intelligencer/'  and  presents  various  important  facts, 

in  reference  to  the  resources  and  credit  of  the  state. 

"  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  inhabited  by  1,734,033  free  people,  iodiiBtrious  and  enterprising. 
In  1790,  the  number  was  only  434,373. 

"  We  have  more  than  28,000,000  of  acres  of  land,  and  under  better  cultivation  than  any  in  this 
union,  and  constantly  improving.'  It  is  worth  at  least  700,900,000  dollars.  We  have  more  than 
300,000  houses,  worth  300,000,000  dollars ;  and  bams,  worksliops,  stores,  furnaces,  forges,  &c- 
tories,  and  mills,  worth  200,000,000  dollars  more.  Nor  has  onr  public  debt  been  contracted  for 
nodiing.  Onr  railroads  and  canals  extend,  not  only  to  our  coal  and  iron  niiaes»  but  are  dcsigoed 
to  connect  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  great  Ohio  and  Missisuppi  valleys,  with  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake.  They  intersect  the  state  in  every  direction,  from 
west  to  east  and  from  north  to  south.  Including  state  and  company  works,  we  have  more  than 
1000  miles  of  canals  and  700  miles  of  railroads  completed,  and  In  operation,  and  costing  more  than 
100,000,000  dollars.  Some  portions  of  these  works  are  not  yet  profitable,  in  consequence  of  the 
unfinished  links,  and  }'et  the  tolb  will  this  year,  on  the  state  works  of  about  700  miles,  exceed 
1,000,000  dollars. 

"  The  value  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines  upon  the  Schuylkill,  the  Leiiigh,  the  Swatara,  the 
WisGonisco,  the  Slmmokin,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Lackawanna,  which  are  but  just  beginning 
to  pour  down  their  mineral  wealth  to  the  markets  upon  the  ocean,  is  incalculable.  In  1620  the 
trade  commenced,  and  365  tons  were  sent  to  market  from  the  Lehigh.  In  1825  the  trade  com- 
menced upon  the  Schuylkill.  Tlie  Schuylkill  canal  was  then  finished.  There  are  now  about 
fifty-five  miles  of  railroads,  branching  from  the  canal  to  the  several  mines,  and  forty-five  miles  o£ 
railroads  under  ground.  About  1800  cars  are  mployed  in  conveying  the  coal  from  the  mines  to 
the  canal,  and  between  800  and  900  boats  are  used  in  conveying  the  coal  to  Philaddphia.  The 
arrirals  of  vessels  annually  in  the  Schuylkill,  for  the  conveyance  of  Schuylkill  coal  to  other  states, 
will  number  about  3100.  170  sloops,  schooners,  and  barges,  arrived  in  two  days  last  week.  The 
Schuylkill  mines  will  tlus  yearproduce  more  than  500,000  tons,  and  the  other  anthradte  mining 
districts  about  the  same  quanUty,  making  1,000,000  tons,  of  whidi  about  600,000  tons  will  be  ex- 
ported to  other  states. 

"  Tlie  coal  trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  increasing  rapidly.  Tlie  use  of  anthradte  coal  io 
steamboats  is  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  the  eastern  waters,  and  wilt  be  used  in  the  steamers  of 
the  ocean  as  the  cheapest  and  safest  fuel.  It  is  also  coming  into  use  in  driving  machineiy  and 
making  iron.  The  mines  upon  the  Swatara  are  capable  of  producing  as  much  as  the  Schuylkill, 
and  so  are  those  of  the  Lehigh,  the  Wisconlsco,  the  Sliamokin,  and  the  Susquehanna ;  and  the 
Schuylkill  is  capable  of  producing  four  times  the  amount  that  is  now  mined.  Improvements  will 
soon  be  completed  in  all  these  mining  districts.  Wliat  then  will  be  the  annual  worth  of  the  an- 
thracite coal  of  Pennsylvania  tliat  will  be  carried  upon  her  public  works  ? 

"  But  we  have  not  only  anthracite,  but,  according  to  our  state  geologist,  more  bituminous  coal 
than  all  Europe.  Our  state  canals  intersect  this  bituminous  coal  field  In  all  directions.  All  Eu- 
rope contiuns  about  2000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  land.  Pennsylvania  has  10,000  square 
miles,  or  6,400,000  acres.  It  is  estimated,  by  our  state  geologist,  tliat  the  great  western  bitumi- 
nous coal  field  of  Pennsylvania  contains  three  hundred  tmuiand  miliioiit  of  torn!  Ten  thousand 
times  more  than  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  I 

**  This  vast  mineral  wealth,  without  the  public  improvements,  would  have  been  dead  capital 
for  ever.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  county  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  tlie  common- 
wealth, there  were  mined,  in  1836,  in  Pennsylvania,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  more  than 
2,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal !  Not  one  ton  of  this  reached  tlie  Atlantic  market.  About 
nine-tenths  of  it  was  consumed  in  domestic  purposes  at  home,  in  furnaces  and  rolling  milts,  and  in 
driving  machinery.  One-tenth,  or  200,000  tons,  were  shipped  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Itfississippi. 
What  this  trade  will  be  when  the  great  valley  is  filled  with  population,  wealth,  and  refinement — 
when  Western  Pennsylvania  becomes  the  manufacturing  d^endence  of  the  western  states — can 
hardly  be  conjectured. 

"  Nor  is  this  great  bituminous  coal  field  entirely  separated  from  the  Atlantic.  We  have  abun- 
dance of  bituminous  coat,  the  nearest  in  the  United  States,  of  any  quantity,  to  tidewater.  The 
Virginia  and  Maryland  mines  on  the  Potomac,  are  from  180  to  200  miles  fhim  sloop  navigation 
at  Georgetown.  Tlie  completion  last  year  of  the  tidewater  canal  from  Havre^le-Grace,  in  Mary- 
land, to  tlie  Pennsylvania  canal  at  Columbia,  has  this  year,  fur  the  first  time,  opened  a  navigatimi 
for  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  Juniata,  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  the  ^esa- 
peake.  It  is  estimated  that  the  trade  will  this  year  reach  100,000  tons.  The  amount  is  unlimited 
which  can  be  sent  from  these  places  on  our  canals  to  market.   A  railroad  has  been  constructed. 
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forty  mtks  long,  from  the  northern  end  of  our  coal  basin  to  Corning,  on  the  CliemuDg  canal  of 
New  York,  leading  into  tlie  Seneca  lake.  There  are  now  ux  locomotives,  and  between  300  and 
400  can  on  this  road,  conveying  coal  from  our  Blosbiirg  mines  into  the  state  of  New  York. 

**  The  qoantity  of  iron  produced  in  Pennsylvania  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  product  of 
the  whole  union.  Her  iron  is  superior  in  quality  to  any  other.  According  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Hon.  John  Irvin,  in  a  late  speech  in  congress,  we  had,  in  1839,  210  charcoal  furnaces,  producing 
96,350  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  70,000  tons  of  this  was  converted  into  bar  iron  by  forges  and  rolling 
mills.  More  than  1 5,000  workmen,  together  making  90,000  people  with  tbeir  fiimilies,  consume 
annaally  7,000,000  dollars,  worth  of  agricultural  produce  and  merchandise!  The  number  has  in- 
creased greatly  since  by  the  establishment  of  anthracite  furnaces. 

"  The  amount  <^  and  pig  iron  is  now  worth  about  7,900k000  dollars.  According  to  the 
returns  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  there  was  manufactured,  in  1838, 50,558  tonsof 
ostiDgs  in  thirty«ix  counties,  valued  at  5,805,599  dollars.  Add  estimated  value  of  cast  iron  in 
sixteen  counties,  at  least  1,194,401  dollar^  and  the  amount  of  bar,  pig,  and  cast  iron  in  Pennsyl- 
vanta  is  worth  14,000,000  dollwrs.  A  considerable  amount  of  Jerser  iron  b  made  into  castings 
and  rolled  into  bm  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  quantity  of  the  pigs  of  Western  Virginiai  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky  are  made  into  castings  and  rolled  into  bars  at  Pittsburg. 

**  Ilaviiw  now  glanced  at  some  of  the  sources  of  the  great  wealth  of  our  state,  we  will  enume- 
rate the  following  Items  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  marshals  in  taking  the  late  census,  from  the 
returns  of  the  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  and  other  sources.  Tlie 
returns  of  the  marshals  are  mucii  too  low,  owing  to  a  neglect  of  duty  on  iheir  part,  and  the  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  them,  it  being  circulated,  for 
party  purposes,  that  it  was  a  forerunner  of  direct  taxation  by  the  general  government.  We  have, 
Dowever,  taken  these  returns  for  our  calculations,  in  most  instances.  The  amount  of  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  and  also  the  value  of  lumber  annually  produced  in  Pennsylvania  is  so  manifestly  un- 
true, that  we  have  taken  the  returns  of  the  county  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  common* 
wealth  as  our  authority. 

dollars. 

Talne  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  including  mines  (28,000,000  acres)...  700,00(^000 

Value  of  300,000  houses   800,000,000 

Value  of  barns,  workshops,  stores,  taverns,  fbi^es,  and  iactories    200,000,000 

1700  miles  of  canals  and  railroads   100,000,000 

Total  real  estate  1,300,000,000 

**  Here  ii  real  eitate  to  the  antount  of  l,ZQO,OQQ,QQQ  dolian.  A  tax  of  three  per  cent  upon  UwouM 
p<^  the  35,000,0(  0  diMan  of  the  public  debt  of  Penmylvama  xa  a  wtgleyettr,  and  leave  n  the  treatury 
4,000.000  doUart  betidea. 

"The  state  lias  laid  a  tax,  which  is  estimated  by  William  B.  Reed,  an  intelligent  state  senator 
Irom  Pliiladelphia,  to  produce  annually,  1,800,000  dollars;  more  tlian  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on 
our  debL  The  tolls  on  our  public  works  will  this  year  exceed  1,000,000  dollars,  which  sum,  will 
from  year  to  year  increase,  and  the  dividends,  from  bank  stock,  auctions,  &c.,  will  far  more  than 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  government.  Where,  then,  is  the  cause  for  alarm  or  despondency? 
Berioes  all  tbu,  the  bill  for  the  dbtribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states 
mal  past  congress,  and  Pennsylvania  will  be  entitled  to  a  tenth  of  ttie  whole.  Tlte  quantity  of 
public  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  after  deducting  the  reserves  to  the  new  states, 
and  which  remains  unsold,  exceeds  220,000,000  of  acres,  and  the  quantity  to  which  the  Indian 
title  has  not  yet  been  extinguished,  exceeds  730,000,000  of  acres. 

The  personal  property  in  the  state  we  shall  not  undertake  to  estimate.  We  select  the  fol- 
lowiiw  itema. 

Neat  cattle    1,146.418 

Sheep    3,396,431 

Swine    1,450,531 

Horses  and  mules   338,565 

*■  Let  oi  DOW  look  at  tlie  annual  producte  of  the  state.  We  produce  onMixth  of  all  the 
wbmt  in  the  udiod. 
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BUtar  mM  In  im  town- 

„«*lpi  lb«. 

BUhmImI  quBodty  aold  is 

Ml  towMAlpa  do. 

BMtar  conwitiJ  bj  fn- 

da>«n  d*. 


ChMM  aoMt  i»  600  town- 
ahtpa  do. 

Bnimalcd  iimalitT  wld  in 
MltmiUpi  do. 

GowniMilbj  prodmccn .  .do. 


Mitt  minAra  

Onkardtaad  gsrd«u,nmr« 

thu.  

BMf mM  in  fl90tinniAlMJbfc 
larimKMd  Qitaatity  mm  in  . 

aaitBWBiUiM  do. 

OOMOMd  hr  I 

wy  tlms-tan 


prodnomt 

tlH  do. 


Pork  Mid  InOn  towiMliip«.do. 


■•ttaiatfld  anwtitTaoldio 
Ml  townahlpa. 


do. 


GoMuoMd  n  pndnem, 
nj  foor-Utha  dg. 


1S.0S9,7M 
6,293,447 
13.606,019 
18,038,447 

178,100 
8,016,933 


61,SC5,3S0 

S^IGS 
SMO0.O0O 


SO,OM,OM 
886,708 


IM,9n 
].fiOO.M0 


1,000,000 

IM«MH 
isi,ooe;00t 


900,000,000 
10,893,311 


10,I07,flS8 
IWMMM 


IW.000,000 


Value. 

dolUra. 

13,019.761 
a,776.0tw 
6,846.809 
5,4 1 6,031 
9BS,SA4 
100,060 
3,190,731 


83^17^11 


»,!H»^WIO 


t,!)00,000 
1,000,000 

3,000,000 


14^,000 


10^,000 


ARTICLES. 


Hnttaa  and  real,  wtiinued 
t*ottltry  and&ili,  eatiiuaud., 


Total  amount  of  food  

Hay,  1,190,963  tana  

Wool,  3.076,783  lb*  

Lumber,  ^ne  aawed  In  699 

townaUpa  mU,  feet  

Badmatod  quantity  sold  in 

361  towaabipa  

BatfanMsd  twMtty  wuold. . 


VnMwed  timbar,  afal^toa, 
and  aUTaa^ast  to  mait«t 
in  899  townabiva  

Eatimaied  qnanaty  aold  Id 
361  lownahipa  

Eatitnatod  qnantity  mb- 
aum«d  ftthinM<.>  


Oiher  Bgricultnra)  pradncta.. 

Total  asrioNltnral  prodDCta 
in  the  alat*  

Pig,  bar,  and  caal  iron.... 

AntbracW  Mai  mluad. . . . , 

BilnminMia  coal  ditto  

Cotton,  woolloB,  iron,  lea- 
UwT,  bats,  eofioea,  awl 
otkar  mwMmMiMt  mt 
leut..  


Aamul  pwdMOta  «f  PaaB> 
ftm^  


quantity. 


188,611^ 


)6!,488.600 
«0,D00,800 


800,000,000 
>4t,0tt 

1,900,000 


Talne. 

doltnn. 

Sl9O0,0W 

1.000^ 


M,S17^1 


fcOOOdOOO 


114,547364 
H,000,00» 

tjooojm 


"  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  annual  products  of  the  state  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  ntH- 
Bmu  ofdoUan,  one  per  cent  on  which  will  pay  the  interest  of  our  state  debt.* 

"To  conclude,  who  doca  not  feel  proud  of  this  picture  of  Pennsylvania?  She  has  aD  the 
resources  of  a  great  nation  within  herself,  for  happiness  in  peace,  for  power  io  war.  She  is  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  30,000,000  of  people  within  her  borders,  of  feeding  and  clothing  them  herself, 
and  making  the  surrounding  states  her  tributaries.  Her  water  power  upon  the  Susquehanna  and 
her  hundred  branches,  upon  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  and  their  tributaries,  and  upon  the 
•trrams  that  make  up  the  AJI^hany  and  MononsaheU.  is  capable  of  performing  the  labour  of 
400,000,000  men.  What  her  steam  power  can  do  in  her  anthracite  coat  fields,  and  upon  her 
10,000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  lands,  let  the  scoffers  at  her  credit  calculate.  Shepaidher 
semi-annual  interest  in  specie  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and  this  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  finannal 
diflSculties  of  the  country,  before  our  tax  could  be  made  available.  A  safer  and  better  investment 
cannot  be  made  than  io  the  public  stocks  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  based  upon  resources  that 
will  be  permanent  for  ever.  Tliose  who  depreciate  them,  are  either  ignorant  of  their  value,  or 
dishonest  enough  to  speculate  upon  the  timid.  There  are  no  people  in  the  worid  who  liave  so 
many  advantagw  and  so  few  burdens.  The  public  debt  is  a  trifle  in  this  rich  and  powerful  com- 
tnonwealth^  n'e  can  pay  it,  and  never  feel  the  burden.  Our  population  it  indiatriout,  thrimng, 
anrfAoiief/."(?)— Why,  therefore,  not  prove  to  the  world  that  you  are  honest?  You  are  able,  you 
say.  yet  you  do  not  pay  your  debta.  The  world  will  never  acknowledge  that  yon  are  honest,  until 
you  pay  what  you  owe. 

•  Governor  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  states  in  his  recent  message  (January,  1845),  that  the  whole 
amount  of  tax  assessed  for  the  past  four  yearsat  3,018,742  dollars,  of  which  only  1,825,050  dollan 
has  been  received,  leaving  8,188,674  dollars  still  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  December.  Of  this  sum. 
together  with  the  800,000  dollars  outstanding  for  1844,  the  Governor  thinks  1,260,000  dollara  will 
be  received ;  and  that, 

"  If  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1844  be  fairly  canied  into  effect,  in  the  valuation  of  property, 
and  the  collection  and  prompt  payment  of  the  tax  be  enforced,  the  annual  revenue  hereafter  to  be 
derived  from  that  source  will  amount  to  at  least  1,500,000  dollars.  This  sum,  with  the  other  re- 
sources of  the  Commonwealth,  will  be  entirely  adequate  to  furnish  the  necessary  amount  to  disdiaige 
the  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  and  thus  ensure  the  fidelity  oftlie  State  to  her  engagements." 
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The  following  statements  prepared  from  oJBcial  accounts,  are  taken  from  the 
"  United  States  Almanat^^  edited  by  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  from  "  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants' Magazine  and  from  the  Boston  Americans*  Statistical  Almanac"  for 
1844  and  1845. 


Table  of  the  Pn^nss  of  Uie  Debts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


TEARS. 

Ttrtal  of  Stale  Lj«bi- 

Ittiea  U  tbe 
doae  of  each  Year. 

PenDBjIrania  DeLt 
at  tliH  clow 
of  Yiiar. 

Y  EARB. 

Total  of  Btve  Liabi- 

litifv  at  ibe 
eloae  of  each  Year. 

PennayWania  Sabt 
at  tb«  cloaa 
of  Year. 

dollar*. 

7,7*7,770 

M30,IU 
B,S1S,0I3 
8.031,035 
8.B(»,tM3 
9,437,145 

dollsn, 

1^.000 
1.980,000 
3,980,000 
5^80^ 
8,370,000 
13,070,000 
14,963,061 
17,014,341 
10,053,003 

dollani. 
8.SM,a» 
8,007.015 
8,008,765 

I,  0M.IU 

II,  933,83S 
14.023.738 
18.3H3,80g 
31,060,053 

dollar*. 
SS,9»,40I 

94.4D0,«0S 
14,400.003 
S5,3oa003 
3I,7»/K>S 
33,936,003 
39,508,147 

Wt  

The  total  recnpts  daring  tbe  year  eoding  November  SO,  1843,  inclading  a  balance  of 
1,110;8M  dollara  25  ceots,  on  band  from  the  kst  yeari  were  3>690>540  dollan  64  cents.  Hie 
prindinl  items  vere  as  follow : 


dollar*,  ct*. 

  034,764  81 

Aaetioii  dutiea,  &c   77,387  38 

DhrUmda  oa  atocka   33,778  79 

Tax  o«  bank  divldenda   44,930  M 

GeUaleral  iaberitaiiee  lax   88,717  41 


doUar*.  da. 

Tax  on  stocks    S7,0«S  39 

„     real  or  persoaal  aaUte   486,633  85 

TaTem  Ucencea,  Iw.   00,373  39 

Tolla,  oaaal,  aad  nOroad   Mr,OM  la 

R«t^lera' UcaacM   84,178  57 


llie  payments  during  the  year  amounted  to  3,836,359  ddlars  51  cots ;  leafing  a  balance, 
December  I,  184%  of  554,181  dollars  IS  cents.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  as 
foUow: 


doDan.  ct*. 

OsBHlarionen  of  f  alanal  lanpnve. 

MBt  Pond   1,987,333  39 

P—aatic  creditor*   30B.389  43 

PearfMM  aod  patnltie*   44,131  86 

Om«B«nt  espwUM   399.337  61 


dollars,  ct*. 

Common  acboola   147,«06  05 

LowMpaM   33I,3M  33 

Inteacal  an  Mhar  laana   44,767  79 

Cirilqei,  ae•d•niai^  *e   46,an  06 


In  1841,  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate,  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  was  343,687,422  dollars;  of 
penmial  proper^,  £4,969,566  doUars.  The  ^tate  tax  was  assessed  at  582,828  dollars  53  cents. — 

The  following  exhibits  the  Debt  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  reported  In  the  Govemoi's 
Message  in  Janoaty,  1843. 

The  whole  amount     the  presrat  funded  ddit  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  tbe  deposit  of  the 


snrplos  revenne,  b  37,937,788  dollars  24  cents. 

dollaav*  ota. 

BalaM*«risaB  tsraetar  tka  14th 

•c  April,  uss   le^ooo  oo 

lathajMTlSll.....   9«,a«  80 

„         1844   03,000  W 

„        1S4S   4,194^3  08 

„        1847    73,339  06 

-         ISOS   1.000,000  00 

.      lest   s.ooo,Beo  00 

»        ISM   3,000.000  00 

H        tS66   3.7as;i«l  88 

ms   7,078,001  44 

„         ISU   1,330,000  00 

1800   S,«48j68e  00 

ISU   IBO^  00 


This  debt  is  reimbnnidt>1e  as  follows : 


dollar*,  cfa. 


In  the  jnx  \Wi   1,365,400 

„        1803    300,000 

1B64   1,515,000 

n        1805   l,79a,«19 

1868    9;»4,00S 

„        1870    1,9&7.MI 

At  Ae  expiratloa  of  certain  bank 

ckarten   078,737 

Interest  dno  tbe  lit  of  Aafnat  laat, 
tat  wbieb  eertlflcatea  bave  been 

In  Anf.,  18U.  871.(*70 


58 


TotaL  dollan  37^,708  14 
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AMERICA, 


This  debt  has  been  contracted  for  the  foUowiDg  piiiposes,  fix.  i 


dollar*,  eta. 

For  canab  aad  railways  I0,SS3,619  IS 

TopayiDtereitOD  public  debt.    4^410,135  S3 

For  tlie  iu«artb«  ireaiiray  ...    IfitiMi  00 

TnrnpikM,  ataM  roada,  &C. .. .      030,000  00 

Dnioa  canal                                 200,000  00 

Baatern  wniteatiary                  IS<t,000  00 

FrauUin  railroad                       100.000  00 

FennajrWaiiia  and  Ubio  canal       50.000  00 

Insane  aaylom                           9a,33S  06 


doUan.  eta. 


30^33.699  IS 

«,1 08,700  00 

t,83Q.«n  43 

84S,77B  66 

36fi,ST0  90 

1,000,000  00 


The  ralue  of  our  public  improTemnitf  eati- 

fluted  at  co«r,  it  

Tbe  state  owni  batik  ■todE«wb)cli  cost  at  par. 
„  turnpike  and  bridge  BtocK  . . 

canu  and  navleation  stodL.. 

„         railroad  stock  

Moneydue  on  unpatented  lauds,  estimated  at 

37,880,647  10 

The  foregoing  doM  not  include  tb«  amount  do*  to  do- 
ineatic  ereditora ;  utd  ■  portioB  <tf  tlw  propnt*  ioehided 
in  the  statamaat  bM  wwe  bam  dlapoaed  Mat  pnUlc 
auctioa. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Th*  Tslne  of  tbo  B«al  BsUts  and  Personal  Property  In 
PenaiylTUU,  Moovdiag  to  an  Eatituto  inado  mm  the 
Batuma  of  tlw  llanhals  in  taking  tbe  late  Censun,  and 
tipn  Ratoma  of  tba  Oonnty  Cottintsstoners,  la  sutod  as 
follows.  In  an  Article  pnUiahed  In  tba  "  Protector  i" 

dollan. 

Vslua  of  M,OSO,000  acres  of  land  Is  Pennayl- 
Tanla,  including  water-power,  quarries. 
Mines  of  iron,  salt,  ooal,  and  all  other 

minerals   TS^OOCUM 

Valna  id  300,000  dweUini-bouses   MOJOWJOW 

bams,  worinbMa,  otores,  fumaoea, 

nriltaf •milB.  fttrgca,  and  flwioriaa   MtjOMjOM 

„      iia  mOmttnttnmto  and  oasala..  nitUS,«T5 


Value  of  public  buildings  of  all  kinds,  bridges, 
(■a,  and  water-works  


donan. 
S9,7i6,3S7 


Totalvalaeofrealaatata....  i^tOfiOOfiM 


PEKSONAL  PROPERTY. 

Value  of  365,129  boraesand  mules,  at  60  data. 
„  1 .17S,«0S  neat  catUe,  at  19  dollars ... 
n  l,7S7,AM  sbeep,  at  3dolla»  SO canta. 
„      1,503.964  awina,  at  SdoUara  U  cania. 

„  poultry  

„      lumttiire  of  300,000  hooses,  indud- 
ing  plate,  jewelry,  watches,  daaltB,  and 

weanng  apparel  

Valna  of  carnager,  st'gea,  wauons,  fanners' 
implements,  mechanics'  tools,  books  of  all 
kinds,  shins,  briss,  barges,  scbooners,  canal 
boats,  railrosd  cars,  statiunery  and  loco- 

motiTe  steam-angioea  and  steamboats  

Valae  of  goods,  wares,  mercbsndise,  stodt*, 
moaev,  snd  all  other  personal  propartjr,  at 

least  ■  ••• 

Value  of  personal  property  


81JW7,740 
17,539,976 

3,303,074 
6SS,831 


iss,ooo,eoo 


100,00^000 


319,133,100 
?00,OQ(MWO 


Total  Tdne  of  tba  atata   S,IOO.OOO,fOO 

ANNUAL  PRODOOTS. 

In  the  same  artida  the  estimated  value  of  the  annual 
products  is  as  foUowa: 

dollars. 

Valoe  of  113,39s  tons  of  pig  iron,  at  SOdols.  .  3,401,850 
addiilonsl,  by  rarious  manulhctwea  17352.383 

„      anihraoiie  coal  mined   5,000,000 

,t      biiamiaaii*  coal  mined   4,000,000 

„     agrieattBral  predocts   136a6Ki|si7 

„     manB/actuves,  azoapt  Imn   4S,I3I,8U 

AannalpniduGtirfthamta ....  lOOjaOiaM 


FiNAMCBS  of  the  State  id  184S ;  from  the  "  American  Almamu^  for  1845. 

dollara.  eta. 

Total  amoontTeaaind  in  18U   3,401,434  17 

Total  ano»t  azpandad  In  1B43   S,9I^SH  Ot 


hindpal  Iteni  of  BEpanditnre. 


Salaries  of  axeeutirB  offlcera. 

„  thejudiciary  .... 
Other  ordinary  expense*  of 

govemment  

Internal  Improvement  

Common  schools  

Chsritable  establiihments. . . 

Hlsoellaneaus  

Domasilc  creditors  

Ifllftia  axpenaes  

PaodoiM  and  gratnities  

Loans  and  Interest  paid  .... 
Oascriled  notca  


dais. 
14,100 
69,566 

300,000 
747,263 
339.777 
20,618 
6,607 
1,261,336 
43,448 
46,007 
135,04« 
300,000 


CUef  Sovrcaa  of  Inrome. 


Taxes  on  estates  

Tax  on  bank  dividends  

Income  of  public  woiks  

00  Htacellaneoua  

SS^Auellon  commiasloa  

32I  Auctiun  duties  

73  Tavern  licence*  

0b'  Duties  on  dealers  In  foreign 

78'  mcrchsudise  

59  Collateral iuberltance  tax.... 
76  Tax  on  eertain  offices 
IT 
00 


„  wnta  

corporation  stodta  .. . 
8ataa«rataekainl84S  


dob.  cts. 

5M,459  06 

33,S29  70 

1,049,344  19 

6,610  70 

29,310  50 

59,061  78 

47,090  10 

63,857  24 

93.337  09 

3,668  IS 

37,769  80 

38,310  n 

1390,411  84 


Debts  and  Property. 


D»r,  April  1,  1S44. 


six  per  cant  stocks  

Fire  per  cent  ditto  

Four  and  a  half  per  cant  ditto  

Relief  notes,  at  one  per  eant  Interest 
Loan,  six  per  cent  •  

Domastic  craditora,  scrip  ontataDdlng 
IntaNM  an  loaao,  dna  Fab.  lit,  1844. 


dollars,  eta. 
4,331,013  99 
32,934,763  73 
300,000  00 


doUara.  ets. 


1,392,449  68 
171,630  00 


87y4«5,7r7  n 


l,464/>85  08 

166.504  65 

956,436  13 

40,031,794  18 


Pboputt  of  tba  Oommanwaaldi. 


Stock  in  aimdry  eovpovationa,  (par 

value)  

Publio  works,  feost  of  constmcilon}. 
Public  building*  and  grounds  at 

Uarrisbnrg  (estimated)  

Money  dua  on  lands  unpaiaMed  (a*. 

Hmatrd)  

State  antenals,  powder  magaaine, 

ftc.,  (astimattd}  


dollars,  cts. 

3,003,007  06 

38,616,375  01 

100,000  00 

■001,000  00 

100,000  00 

31,108^  07 
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"  Tbe  tax  bin,  vliidi  passed  both  hotises  of  the  legislature,  in  1844,  has  received  the  signature 
of  Coventor  Porter,  and  has  consequent])'  become  a  law.  It  levies  a  tax  of  ttiree  mills  on  every 
dollar  of  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  tn  the  state,  which  it  is  estimated  will  exceed 
600,000,000  dollars.  Hie  tax,  of  course,  will  amount  to  over  1,800,000  dollars.  The  revenue 
derived  from  other  taxes  will  amount  to  400,000  dollars,  and  the  net  income  of  tlie  public  works, 
is  estimated,  at  the  minimum,  at  550,000  dollars,  making  an  annual  revenue,  in  all,  of  2,750,000 
dollars.  The  interest  on  tlie  public  debt  of  every  description,  is  about  2,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
expenses  of  government,  including  appropriations  to  the  public  schools,  less  than  600,000  dollars. 
Ample  provision  is.  therefore,  made  to  enable  tbe  state  hereafter  to  meet  its  engagement*,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  tlie  public  credit." 

NAVIGATION  AND  TBADE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania  was  of  no  importance  until  after  colonisa- 
tioD  by  William  Penn^  in  1682.  The  following  account  of  the  navigation  and 
trade  of  Pennsylvania,  is  condensed  from  an  interesting  and  able  article,  written 
for  "  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine."* 

**  Prior  to  Penn^  embarkaUoa  for  America^  he  disposed  of  20,000  acres  of  land  to  an  associa- 
tioo,  entitled  die  Free  Society  of  Traders  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  formed  in  England,  and  con- 
firmed  by  patent,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  the  Interests,  not  only  of  the  stockholders 
of  tbe  eoropany,  but  of  all  conceinea  in  the  trade  cn  the  colony.  This  company  attempted  to 
otablish  various  manufactures  and  other  industrifd  pursuits  in  the  province.  In  a  letter  from 
Peim  to  die  committee  of  the  society,  residing  in  London,  dated  '  Philadelphia,  16th  of  6th  month, 
called  August,'  we  find  mention  made  of  a  tannery,  a  saw  mill,  and  a  glass  house,  a  wbalery,  and 
a  dock,  as  belonging  to  it ;  and  abo  that  Penn  adVised  them  to  attempt  the  culture  of  the  vine 
for  wine,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen.  These  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  vine,  tbe 
minu&cture  of  g'ass  and  linen,  and  the  whale  fishery,  amount  the  colonists,  did  not  prove  suo 
ccMful ;  of  the  further  cmerations  of  the  company  we  know  little  or  nothing. 

"  In  the  first  year  of  the  estahlisliment  of  the  colony,  twenty-six  ships  arrived  witli  passengers 
and  emigrants,  and  forty  trading  vessels  great  and  small.  These  latter  were,  no  doubt,  laden  with 
provisions,  furniture,  and  stores  of  various  kinds  for  the  colonists,  and  took  little  if  any  export 
cargo.  In  the  next  two  years,  twenty-four  more  ships  arrived  with  emigrants.  For  the  first  few 
years  tbe  attention  of  the  settlers  was,  necessarily,  vety  much  engrossed  by  the  clearing  of  land, 
and  the  culture  of  grun,  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony ;  but  '  trade  and  commerce,  in  which 
the  Qnaken  were  Known  to  exceV  soon  chumed  their  notice.  A  trade  was  opened  with  the 
Indiain,  for  futa  and  skins;  and  the  cnlture  of  tobacco  was  carried  on  so  extensively,  that  in  one 
Tear,  (1688-9,^  there  were  exportedfourteen  caigoesof  the  weed.  In  tliis  branch  of  agriculture, 
bowerer,  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  found  two  pow«fnl  rivals ;  and  it  was  soon  abandoned  for 
die  eolture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  &c.,  and  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  cutting  of  timber  ;  the 
expoftB  of  the  province  undei^oing  a  correspcmdiog  change. 

"  The  war  between  England  and  France,  commencing  in  1686  and  terminating  in  1697,  ope- 
rated injuriously  on  the  interests  of  the  colony.  About  the  latter  end  of  this  period,  we  find 
allusioD  made  to  the  poverty  of  the  province,  and  to  the  impediments  to  its  commerce,  consequent 
upon  the  war ;  and  it  is  ttaAed»  that  *  in  Philadelphia  even,  piecei  of  tin  and  lead  were  current  for 
small  change.' 

'*  The  course  of  trade,  from  this  early  period  until  the  separation  of  the  province  from  the 
British  empire,  appears  to  have  undergone  but  little  change,  although  extended  in  its  ranpe.  The 
exports,  consisting  of  grain,  salt  provisions,  pipe  staves,  &c.,  and  at  a  later  date,  including  flour, 
bread,  flaxseed,  iron,  &c.,  were  not  wanted  in  England,  at  that  time  a  greet  grain-exporting 
country ;  hot  found  a  market  iii  the  neighbouring  provinces  and  the  West  ItUlies ;  andsubse- 
quently^  abo  in  Portugal,  Spain,  several  European  and  African  porte  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Tariona  groups  of  wands  in  Uie  North  Atlantic  adjacent  to  Africa.  The  returns  from  these 
various  hnodtea  of  foreign  trade,  excepting  a  small  portion  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
province  and  its  trade  with  the  Indians,  were  all  carried  to  England  ;  or  the  produce  received  was 
sold  in  other  foreign  countries,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  England,  where  all  the  available 
f^ids  of  the  province  were  required  to  pay  for  the  mann&ctures  imported  thence,  which,  from 

*  As  the  British  North  American  colonies  were  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  until 
after  the  sererance  of  their  connexion  wiUi  the  mother  country,  the  trade  of  Pennsylvania  witli  the 
others,  prior  to  1776,  is  properly  included  in  the  foreign  trade. 
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the  restrictions  imposed  by  parliament  on  manufacturing  in  the  colonies,  were  to  a  very  great 
amount,  embracing  almost  every  article  of  clothing,  and  household  utensils,  even  of  the  moat 
ample  and  common  kinds. 

"  The  following  table  exhibits  the  vast  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  in  the  trade  of  the 
province  with  Great  Britain,  from  1697  to  Uie  commencement  of  the  war  of  independmce,  aod 
also  shows  the  effect  of  war  and  other  operative  causes,  on  the  amount  of  importations. 

"  During  the  war  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  part,  and  Prance  and  Spain  on  the  other, 
which  continued  from  1702  to  1713,  the  commerce  of  the  province  was  exposed  to  repeated 
depredations  by  primteers.  In  1 707-6,  the  capture  of  Teasels  <m  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  were 
so  frequent,  as  almost  wholly  to  interrupt  the  trade,  which  had  in  addition,  aboot  this  period,  to 
bear  the  exaction  of  dues  for  the  privil^e  of  navigating  the  Delaware^  levied  by  order  of  Gover- 
nor Evans,  at  a  fort  erected  at  New  Castle. 

"Tbe  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  1717  and  1718,  does  not  appear  to  have  mate- 
rially affected  the  colony. 

"  Hie  year  1722,  was  one  of  great  commercial  embarrassment  in  the  province.  Tbe  importa- 
tions appear  to  have  been  too  great,  the  country  was  drained  of  specie  for  remittance  to  England, 
and  there  was  consequently  a  deficiency  in  the  circulating  medium.  Ttie  payment  of  debts  was 
proctastinated,  lawsuits  multiplied,  produce  was  made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  execu- 
tions for  debt  were  stayed,  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  from  eigiit  to  six  per  cent,  and  the 
value  of  coin  was  raised  twent^-Bve  per  cent.  These  measures  naturally  tended  to  destroy  confi- 
dence in  the  results  of  all  trading  operations ;  but  did  not,  as  was  intended,  prevent  the  exports 
tion  of  specie. 

Tbadk  of  Penn^grlvanta  with  Great  Britain,  from  1607  to  1776,  inclnnve. 
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**  To  ranedy  the  evil,  ia  the  latter  part  of  Am  year,  a  scheme  for  a  paper  currency  vas  first 
laid  before  the  aasembly  of  Pautsylvania ;  aod  in  March  followiit^  after  much  coDtroversy,  a  law 
wms  enacted  for  the  iaaue  of  ISJOOOt,  curreix^,  in  bills  of  credit  of  from  It.  to  1/.  in  value,  to  be 
loaned  in  suiiis  of  from  12/.  to  I00l»  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent  per  ennum,  on  pledge  of  real 
C9tace»  ground  rents,  or  pbtte,  of  double  the  value  of  the  advance ;  said  bills  to  be  a  legal  tender. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  a  further  issue  of  8(^000/.  was  authorised.  By  this  timely 
relief,  and  doubtless  still  more  by  the  increase  of  industry  and  economyf  induced  by  the  recent 
iard  tiwtf*,  the  commerce  of  the  province  was  soon  revived. 

**  The  effect  (mdnced  may  be  observed,  by  reference  to  the  amounts  of  imports  and  exports, 
as  well  as  by  the  examination  of  the  annexed  slatenenC  of  the  commerce  of  the  province,  and 
toanvfe  bvUt  dwing  these  yean. 
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"  At  various  subsequent  periods,  in  1729,  1739,  1745>  and  1746,  acts  were  passed  for  creating 
or  re-emitting  bills  of  credit.  In  1748,  when  the  amount  outstanding  was  85,000/.  currency,  or 
53,333^  sterling,  a  bill  to  increue  the  issues  was  brought  before  the  assembly ;  but  was  poitpimed 
•M  mectmmt  au  atUmpt,  ut  ikat  timt  beiifg  made  mparSamaitf  to  reitram  aU  tig  Jnuricm  colomet 
&om  iumt^bittt*^ credit  ut  a  aremlaiing  siedkm.  In]  the  bill  whidi  passed  parliament  in  1751, 
prohibiting  the  northern  colonies  from  creating  or  reissuing  biUs  of  credit,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  Pennsylvania  was  not  included ;  her  bills  having  remained  at  par,  or  nmrly  so,  wliile 
tfiose  of  Massachusetts,  owing  to  excessive  issues,  bad  depreciated  to  less  thaii  one-seventh  their 
original  value.  Encouraged  by  this  favour  shown  them,  the  assembly,  in  1752,  prepared  a  bill  for 
a  fresh  issue  of  40,000/.  Franklin,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  matter  was 
referred,  stated,  in  a  very  forcible  and  Uicid  manner,  tlie  advantages  which  had  accrued  to  tlie  pro- 
vince, and  which  might  still  be  anticipated,  from  a  moderate  issue  of  paper  currency  ;  the  measure, 
however,  being  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietaries,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  governor,  but  led  to  long  and  angry  discussions  between  him  and  the  assembly.  No  further 
iisues  were  made  until  the  war  with  the  French  on  the  western  frontiers,  in  1755,  rendered  them 
absolutely  necessary.  Id  1730,  the  imports  were  to  a  very  large  amount,  and,  probably,  to  assist 
in  liquidating  claims  on  account  of  a  portion  of  these,  an  insolvent  law  was  passed.  Tlie  exporto- 
Ci(Hi  of  the  staples  of  die  province,  about  this  period,  was  as  follows  : — 
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**  In  this  latter  year,  the  population  of  Philadelphia  was  estimated  at  12,000.  The  commerce 
of  the  province  annually  employed  about  6000  tons  of  shipping ;  and  about  2000  tons  were 
aanuaUy  sold  in  foreign  porta,  pnncipally  West  Indian. 

"  Ihe  oommeroe  of  the  province,  from  March  25,  1735,  to  March  25,  1736,  was  as  follows 
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"  Of  the  arrivals,  Gfty-one  were  sbips,  thirteen  snows,  forty-four  brig»,  and  the  remainder 
smaller  Tcsseb. 

**  Hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  Kconmenced  io  1789  ;  and  in  the  folloir- 
ing  year,  the  enemy  kept  several  privateers  off  the  American  coast,  which  cruised  successfully 
against  the  colonial  commerce.  In  1743,  war  was  declared  between  Greet  Britain  and  France. 
In  1746,  Uie  enemy,  findiDg  tlie  Delaware  unprotected,  made  many  captures,  ascending  the  river 
as  lii|^i  as  New  Castle,  and  even  threatening  Philadelphia.  In  May,  1748,  the  city  was  again 
ttirown  into  a  state  of  ^eat  alarm,  and  batteries  were  erected  for  its  d«ence,  owing  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Spanish  privateer  in  the  bay.  To  retaliate  in  some  measure  upon  the  enemy,  two 
privateers,  tlie  Wilmington  and  the  Delaware,  were  fitted  out  and  sent  on  a  cruise. 

"  The  restoration  of  peace,  in  1 749,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  commerce.  The  imports  from 
Great  Britain,  in  this  one  year,  were  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  those  of  any  three  consecutive 
years  preceding.  Tlie  values  of  exports  of  wheat,  flour,  bread,  and  flaxseed,  were  as  follow  : — 
in  1749,  148,104/.  ciirrenqr ;  in  1750,  155,175/.,  and  in  1751.  187,457/.;  and  the  number  of 
vessels  cleared  from  1749  to  17S%  averaged  annually,  403 ;  the  population  of  Philadelphia  being 
estimated  at  15,000.  This  activity  in  trade  continued,  despite  the  refusal  of  the  govenMH*  to 
increase  the  paper  currency,  until  the  difficulties  with  tiie  French  and  Indians  on  the  western 
frontier,  in  1755; 

"  During  the  rontinuance  of  the  teven  t/ear»*  war  (which  was  commenced  by  a  collision  between 
the  Englbh  and  French  troops  on  the  western  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1755,  although  war 
was  not  declared  until  the  following  year},  the  commerce  of  the  province  suffered  severely  ;  the 
value  ofimports  from  Great  Britain,  varying  from  141,456/.  sterling  in  1755,  to  707,998/.  sterliog 
in  1760.  This  lattersum,  it  is  probable,  from  its  vast  amount,  included  military  stores.  Serious 
losses  were  occasioned  to  the  mercantile  community,  by  the  provincial  government  proliibiting 
the  exportation  of  provisions  and  military  stores  to  French  ports,  in  1 756  and  1 757. 

'*  The  restoration  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  in  1 763,  removed  many  restrictions  from 
commeree  ;  but  found  the  province  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  incurred  in  carrying  on  tlie  war, 
her  people  impoverished,  her  merchants  largely  indebted  to  those  of  the  mother  country  Ibr  goods 
importCMl,  and  trade  geDerally  depressed. 

"  Hie  continuance  of  ^flSculties  with  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontier,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  with  France,  for  some  time  kept  the  province  in  a  state  of  excitement  (the  bold- 
ness of  ue  incursions  alarming  even  the  Fhiladelphians),  and  tended  to  increase  the  embarrass- 
ment of  trade. 

•*  The  effect  of  these  disturbing  influences  had  not  passed  away,  when  the  Britisli  parliament, 
in  1764,  commenced  a  coutse  of  injustice  and  oppression  towards  the  Nortli  American  colonies, 
which  at  length  forced  them  into  open  rebellion,  and  resulted  in  their  ind^iendcnce.  With  a 
flxed  determination  to  resist  the  collection  of  all  taxes  imposed  withouc  their  consent,  the  cok^ 
nists  met  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  home  government  to  force  these  odious  measures  iipoa 
them,  by  non-consuming  and  non-importation  agreements,  and  at  length  by  open  resistance.  Our 
limits  preclude  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  these  exciting  events,  which,  however,  are  detailed 
in  every  history  of  the  American  revolution.  The  influence  of  the  non-importation  agreements 
on  commerce,  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  in  1769 
(199,909/.  sterling),  when  these  agreements  were  generally  adopted  throughout  tlie  rebellious 
colonies,  witli  that  of  the  imports  in  1771  (7*28,744^1  sterling),  when  the  non-importation  restric- 
tions were  removed,  save  in  reference  to  tea. 

*'  The  following  view  of  the  trade  of  the  province,  given  by  Franklin,  in  1 766,  during  his  exa- 
mination before  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act, 
shows  it  to  have  been  so  completely  tributary  to  that  of  Great  Britmn,  as  to  leave  little  cause  for 
regret  at  the  separation  of  the  two  govmunents,  which  shortly  followed.  The  imports  from 
Great  Britain  into  the  province,  he  says,  are  computed  at  more  than  500,000/.  sterling,  annually, 
and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  at  only  40,000/.  sterling,  the  balance  being  paid  by  the  produce 
of  the  province,  carried  to  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  Danish,  and  Dutch  West  India  Islands ;  to 
New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Carolina,  and  Geoi^a;  and  to  different  parts  of 
Europe,  as  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy;  for  whicli  eitlier  money,  bills  of  exchange,  or  otlier  com- 
modities, suitable  for  a  remittance  to  England,  are  received.  These,  together  with  the  profits  of 
the  merchants  and  mariners,  as  well  as  the  freights  earned  in  their  circuitous  voy^es,  all  Anally 
centre  in  Great  Britain,  to  pay  for  British  manufactures  used  in  the  province,  or  sold  to  foreigners 
by  the  American  traders. 

"  Notwithstanding  tlie  measures  of  the  home  government,  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  injure 
the  province,  her  resources  were  rapidly  developed ;  and  commerce,  despite  the  many  Texatiotis 
restrictions  imposed,  prospered,  until  stopped  by  a  state  of  open  warfiire.  We  append  a  state- 
ment of  the  commerce  in  the  years*  1771,  1772,  and  1773 ;  the  exports  in  the  yeais  1774  and 
1775,  being  to  a  still  greater  amount. 
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**  From  1776  until  1783  PenDsylvania  had  little  or  no  foreign  trade  ;  her  merdiants,  however, 
were  not  idle  ;  but  amongst  the  foremost  in  patriotically  sustaining  the  itrugg^e  for  indepeadencei 
by  their  example,  their  money,  and  their  personal  services. 

"Hie  first  bank  established  in  the  United  States,  was  opened  at  Philadelphia,  July  17,  1780, 
under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  Peon^Ivania,  with  a  capital  of  300,00(W.  currency  i  the  especial 
object  of  its  creation  bdng  to  supply  the  army  with  provisions.  Hiis  bank,  we  believe,  ooo- 
tiimcd  in  existence  until  tlie  Bank  of  North  America  went  into  operation,  January  7.  1782. 
Tbe  latter  was  the  bank  in  Pennsylvuiia,  until  the  United  States  Baok  commenced  busi- 
naa,  in  1791. 

**  With  the  realomtion  of  peace*  in  1788,  commerce  was  resumed ;  but  much  remained  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  pbce  it  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

**  A  era  now  opened  to  tlie  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  wars  occasioned 
by  the  French  revolution  exerted  a  most  powerfiil  influence.  By  reference  to  the  following  table 
of  imports,  exports,  duties,  drawbacks,  tonnage,  and  arrivab,  from  1791  to  1841  inclusive,  the 
effect  produced  on  the  foreign  trade,  by  causes  to  which  we  sliall  allude,  may  be  noted. 

"  In  1792,  France  commenced  her  wars  with  the  other  European  powers,  and.  excepting  an 
interval  of  peace  of  about  fourteen  montlis,  in  1802-3,  continued  them  without  intermission  until 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814.  Un  the  return  of  tbe  emperor  in  1815,  bostiliti^  were 
renewed,  and  finally  terminated  in  this  year. 

**  The  vast  numbers,  in  Europe,  diverted  from  agricnlturol  and  other  industrial  pursuits  bgr 
thcae  wus,  created  a  large  market  for  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania;  while  the  immense  navu 
armaments  of  the  combatants^  in  all  parts  of  tlie  ocean,  rendering  it  necessary  to  employ  neutral 
ships  to  cany  the  produce  of  tlie  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonies  to  the  parent  states,  gave 
ptofit^ile  employment  to  a  lai^  amount  of  her  tonnage.  Nor  did  her  merchants  rest  satisfied 
with  acting  merely  as  carriers ;  they  embarked  in  the  trade  on  their  own  accoiinu  and  also 
imported  lareely  from  China  and  India,  for  re-exportation  to  European  markets;  tliat  u,  in  1800, 
there  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Canton,  twelve  ships  and  one  brig,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  4226  tons,  all  with  very  valuable  cargoes.  Large  fortunes  were  rapidly  made  ;  and  many  per- 
sons, before  engaged  in  octier  employments,  were  induced  to  turn  merchants.  The  commerce  of 
the  United  States  prospered  to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  and  in  this 
pracperity  Philadelphia,  through  which  passed  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  state,  shared  largely, 
ber  population  increasing  from  42,000  in  1790,  to  upwards  of  96,000  in  1810. 

"  Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  hostilities  between  France  and  England,  these  two  nations 
commenced  issuing  decrees  and  orders  in  council,  and  laying  embargoes  of  a  most  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary cliaracter,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  restricting  the  trwle  of  neutrals  with  the  enemy.  Nor 
were  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  alone  in  these  restrictive  measures ;  but  by  their 
influence  or  commands,  Spain  and  other  European  governments  followed  in  their  footsteps.  • 

"  In  1 794  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  England,  by  which  she  engaged  to  pay  10.000,000  dol- 
lin  to  tbe  United  States,  as  a  compensation  for  property  illegally  taken,  under  her  orders  in 
counril. 

*"  In  1796,  ID  conseauence  of  tbe  arbitrary  measures  of  the  French  government,  commercial 
rehtioDs  between  the  United  States  and  that  nation  were  suspended,  and  partial  liostilities  fol- 
lowed but  no  deidaration  of  war  ensued.   These  difficulties  were  setded  by  treaty  in  1800. 
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AMERICA. 


FoBxiGN  Commerce  of  PennsylTania,  from  1791  to  1842  iDdonvfl. 


YBU8. 


EXPORTS. 

DraMMe 

Foreign 

loiirvm  D> 

IflMwKBiidltH  im^ 
JBVmNIIIIUBa  UB-> 

TonMge. 

Pimtnesar 

Prod  nee  or 

TOTAL. 

Manufac- 

ture. 

ture. 

dMlara. 

itoliar*. 

dollan. 

tons. 

•  ■  •■ 

3,430.093 

•■• " 

8^76 

63.808 

•  ■  ■• 

9,830,663 

• ' "  ■ 

1  158  8A3 

37,733 
103,0110 

6\31X 

04)58,836 

•  •  ■  ■ 

W.9SS 

67,899 

6,643,093 

«  fuvk  nbl 

503  447 
753.590 

■  • 

11,318,360 

■  •  *  ■ 

83,014  . 

•  •  ■• 

17.013,800 

4  CJf!  W  1 

1  586  005 

90,560 

•  ■  -■ 

••  •• 

11,440.391 

•  /uc  71 J 
9iVWJr' 

I.066i839 

■8,401 

■  ■  ■• 

8,915^03 

*•'• 

1  018  137 

85,477 

•  ■ 

13.431,967 

•"• 

955 164 

90,044 

•••• 

11,919,079 

'"*• 

it- lit  1  \tn 

1,785.109 

■  •>• 

17^8,193 

9  Tin  AOa 

1,940,701 

100.036 
64,037 

.  •■• 

13,677,476 

■  •  •  ■ 

1,197  601 

4,0^1,914 

3  004,490 

7,616,710 

%  340,715 

961,041 

67  G39 

4,178,713 

6,851,444 

1 1,030,157 

3,307*938 

873,338 

7l!l9B 

4,365, a-Jd 

9,397,013 

1 3,763,3 St 

•••  ■ 

a,0ftC387 

I,**!  0,009 

77  239 

3,765,313 

13,839,889 

17,674,703 

•  •  ■ ' 

A  IfW  AftT 
Vf  J  l^fDvf 

3,063,551 

86,728 

4,«0'J.tI1» 

1 3.066,1 !I8 

16M4.744 

••■* 

03.903 

1  .OOCiJiJl 

4.013,330 

018,568 

94,699 

4,23S,S.19 

4.810,888 

9,040,34 1 

*  •*• 

3  318 

694,984 

106,031 

4,751,'i34 

6,341,764 

10,9031308 

•  • 

^333,377 

879.037 

109399 

S,I1'.M,417 

3,865.070 

9.50«,I17 

•  • '  • 

3,364,635 

910,898 

78318 

1,813,393 

6,073,790 

.... 

3,474  9d0 

378  936 

71.381 

337,494 

3,377.117 
•■  •• 

503  503 

186,831 

64337 

.... 

.... 

8,317 

64,IB> 

S,U9,5al 

1,034,308 

4.693,919 

a  •  -  . 

05,000 

77.199 

4,4Saj39 

3,709,017 

7,iT^rh,nri 

6,385,455 

746,636 

77,731 

a,S3S,003 

3,197.989 

4f307,T90 

703^819 

80,61  S 

3,713,901 

8,7,'>'j,40',i 

4,540,300 

788.574 

58.901 

*,9 19,679 

3.374,109 

570.274 

60336 

S.  948,879 

3,794,670 

3, 71 3, 549 

3  703  403 
3t710  990 

693  708 

69350 

1,632,887 

4.6S9.8B0 

7,."l!ll,T'l7 

A.  148,039 

474.894 

59^M 

8,579,147 

S,4 73,639 
0,477483 

9,tM7,S(l2 

11^74,170 

3,646  745 

310,956 

01,137 

8,139,809 

9,til7,H''J 

3,991  687 

613,037 

61.409 

9,183,091 

6,183, 1 99 

9,.1(M,Kl.i;i 

4,81 1,936 

030333 

61,771 

3,0S6,113 

7.333  848 

ii,'i(;;i]!iHi 

5,370,030 

996,778 

66390 

3,159,711 

3,173,011 

8,331,7'i'^ 

5  163  734 
4'l68^l5 

1.361.409 

03  44S 

3.391,«9a 

4,184,387 

7.S7.\w:t3 

11,319.939 

1^098.106 

ei'.Too 

1.116,001 

S.9S5.4T0 

13,884.408 

5,063^4 

803.474 

60.840 

1 ,471.783 

■i.Ooij.yji 

10.100,131 
8,703,113 

3,574,818 

70*,B70 
616,311 

90.339 

3,934  453 

I,3ii7.:ni  ■ 

4,891,793 

3,543,977 

47.979 

i,<iia.ui 

3.313,713 

11,134,083 

4.373  «33 

836^0*7 

51.394 

9,MB,»9I 

1,507,076 

3,610.066 

10,678,368 

3,501,397 

409,971 

49,966 

3,071,300 

1, -107,(31 

4,078331 

10,451 ,3,-W 
10.479,268 

3,985.378 
3,111,837 

007.937 
199,1170 

49,013 

3,031,803 

t  ,ll,^r>,!l43 

3,969.746 

51,441 

61308 

^,416.099 

i,a-j:(,i76 

8,739.175 

13,380.937 

3,50«pl8L 

101313 

2,ff37,Ml 

i.:i-i:i,;i01 

3,971,536 

16  068,333 

3,193,007 

134,473 

61.035 

S,MA,7IX 

1,37  .-.,187 

3,841,699 
8.477,151 

11.680,111 
9.36ft»7l 

89.036 

t.48l  54S 

!IU,'',<M 

41,«0 

4.148,311 

3,399,419 

15,050.715 

48369 

5,736,436 
4,404Mi 

1,063,089 

6390,145 

8,404.881 

53.968 
473M 

mjm 

5,ISS,H1 

10^S46.GW 

M>ia,84i 

4T6.911 

S.7T0.Rr 

7SU,B5a 

1791. •■■ 
1799..  ■. 
1798.... 
1794. ■■■ 
1795.... 
1796. ... 
1797.... 
1708..,. 
1799.... 
1800,... 
ISOl.... 
1809.... 
1803.-.. 

iao«.... 

1605.... 

1806.... 

laOT.-.. 

1808.... 

1800.... 

1810.... 

1811.... 

1811.. ■ . 

1818.-.. 

ISM..'.- 

1816.... 

181«.... 

1817.... 

1818.... 

1819.... 

1890. -.. 

IStl...' 

ISM.-. 

1833.. 

18t«.... 

1815.... 

1896.... 

IMT.... 

1818.... 

WB.... 

I8M.... 

IBSl.... 

1B3>.... 

1833.... 

1834.... 

1889.... 

1836.... 

1887.... 

1838.... 

1SS9.... 

1840.... 

1841.... 

iin.... 


"  The  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1602,  restoring  qniet  to  Europe,  loaterially  reduced  the  exports  of 
PeDDsytvania ;  but  by  the  resumptioD  of  hostilities,  in  tlie  foHowiDg  year,  a  fresh  impetus  was 
giren  to  her  commerce,  whkh  was  only  stayed  by  the  embargo,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer. 

**  Non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was  resumed  by  the  United  States  government,  Novem- 
ber 10, 1810*  and,  after  several  engi^ements  between  the  anned  vessels  of  the  two  naUoos,  war 
was  declared  Jane  19,  1812*  four  days  after  of  which  the  orders  in  council  were  repealed. 

During  the  war,  the  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  was  limited  in  its  extent,  and,  in  addition  to 
tlie  enemy  abroad,  bad  to  contend  with  an  evil  at  home,  almost  as  disastrous  in  its  effects,  viz.:  a 
deranged  currency.  With  the  expiraUoo  of  tlie  cliarter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  181 1>  a 
mania  arose  for  tlie  creation  of  banVs,  under  the  influence  of  which  forty-one,  with  an  abrogate 
capital  of  17,000,000  dollars,  were  chartered  by  Pennsylvania,  in  1811  j  tliirty'Seven  of  these 
going  into  operation.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments,  by 
all  the  banks  south  and  west  of  the  New  England  states,  followed.  The  issues  of  their  irredeem- 
able paper  were  increased,  and  on  July  I,  1816,  the  paper  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  was  at  a 
depreciation  of  17  to  18  percent;  while  that  of  the  banks  at  Pittsburg,  and  Uie  western  part  of 
the  state,  was  at  25  per  cent  discount    That  this  undue  expansion  of  the  currency  exerted  a 

{)owerful  influence  on  commerce,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  To  this  cause,  in  some  degree,  at 
east,  may  be  attributed  the  vast  unount  of  imports  into  tlte  United  States,  in  1815-16 ;  paying  a 
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liuidaone  profit  to  tbenriy  opentorst  bat  nrtaiting  heavy  losses  and  bankruptcy  upon  a  much 
iBigR  nnmber. 

**  The  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  commenced  operations.  Januaiy  7,  1817 ;  and  in 
Ttbraary,  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  state  banks  along  the  seaboard,  in  accordance  with 
which  they  immediately  resumed  specie  payments.  Efficient  measures  for  a  contraction  of  ihe 
paper  currency  to  a  sound  state  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  taken  until  1819;  when 
the  distress  consequent  upon  this  course  of  action  was  severely  felt,  not  only  by  commercial  men. 
but  by  the  communitv  of  Pennsylvania  generally. 

**  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1816,  the  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania  had  to  seek  new 
diannels.  The  great  European  powers  being  now  at  peace,  turned  their  attention  to  the  encour- 
igemeDt  and  protection  of  their  own  commerce  and  navigation. 

**  Penn^lvania  and  Philadelphia  have  not  derived  nearly  so  great  a  benefit  in  their  trade  with 
the  west,  from  the  construction  of  these  internal  improvements,  as  has  accrued  to  the  state  and 
city  of  New  York,  nor,  unless  Uie  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Pennsylrania  works  can  be  put 
at  an  equally  low  rata  with  that  on  those  of  the  neighbouring  states,  can  it  be  doubted^  tliat  Phi- 
bdelpfaia  mnst  take  her  rank  amongst  the  great  manufactnnng,  rather  than  the  commercial  cities 
ef  tbe  luiion. 

**  In  cotwluding  this  historical  sketch  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  we  append  a  labo- 
Isr  statement  exhibiting  its  condition,  along  with  that  of  the  forrign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
as  shown  by  the  exports  at  three  several  periods :  first,  for  five  years,  previous  to  the  long  em- 
bargo ;  secondly,  for  five  years  subsequent  to  the  late  war ;  and  thirdly,  for  five  yean  from  I8S7 
to  1841. 

AoaBXOATB  Exports  from  Pennsylvania  to  Foragn  Countries. 


PITB  YBAR8. 

DoBMtle. 

Pofvlgtt. 

TOTAL. 

Ymr. 

BMimato  Po- 
puUiion  of 
PUIadelpbU- 

pnlatian  or 
FennaytTMlB. 

dollara. 

Sl,140,t96 

MMS^rtl 

dollara. 
45,617,4tt9 
lbJBft,T86 

s,SHoa6 

dollara. 
MJ00,811 

IBM 
IBIS 
ISM 

T8,<K)0 
ISMBS 
SSMOO 

YIM,OM> 

AooBsaATz  Exports  from  tbe  United  States. 


FIVI  TBAKS. 

Powftlp. 

TOTAU 

Tew. 

EatimttB  Popo- 
latioii  of  the 
United  StUM. 

dollm. 
SiMU,7Sft 
SeS^IS.!!! 
51S^10,4S9 

dollara 
»t,9Sl^ 

SMsrjs* 

80^1,675 

dollara. 
488,946^1 
«M,7t7,B44 
60S^1S7 

1805 
ISIS 
ISM 

S^OSS 
■^••lOSO 

IS,60CMIM 

**  By  the  idiove  stateoMOtB  it  appean  that  the  export*  of  the  produce  of  tlie  United  States 
fion  Pennsylvania  were  less  in  the  last  tiian  in  dtber  of  the  former  periods,  wliile  the  exports  of 
Joaseitic  goods  from  tiie  United  States  liave  be«i  steadily  and  lapidly  increanng.  In  tbe  re- 
exportation <oS  foreign  goods  tbe  fiUling  off  Is  much  greater. 

"  The  subjoined  statement  of  exports  and  imports  at  Philaddphia  (thiongh  whidi  passes  tbe 
wMe  fore^  trade  of  the  state,  excepting  a  very  small  trade  at  Presque  Isle),  for  the  fiscal  year 
IMS,  shows  a  still  further  dedioe. 

Vatue  of  E:q>ort8  and  Imports  at  Fliiladelphia  for  the  Year  ending  September  30,  1&42. 

BX  PORTS. 


comiTsiis. 


Fnimm 
at  Hun- 


Bnclrad  

-     "  WMtlate.... 


Mmwt  IVwus 


ssr.: 

■aytt. 


Produce 
or  j|laiin< 
fadnra. 


driUra. 
907,483 
SW,W7 
U8,0U 

aa7,45i 

378,194 
1»9;IW 

imjm 

ui,7n 

m.4S5 

iop.m 

07,400 


dollara. 

»jn 

60,996 
100,908 
US 
41,184 
»,6II 
li^ 
Se,3l9 

399 
10,BS7 
IVM 
4393 


dtrilan. 
a«9,8t8 
4S8,n4 
419^1 
40e,4l9 
S78^ 
H  1,003 
18S,S9B 
179;I53 
197,099 

193.884 
119,93ft 
IIS,7S0 
>3,»» 


CODHTRIIS. 


DMBratbi 
Pmduce 
or  Hann- 

factnra. 


Italy...  

SwBdiah  WattlndlM  ■■■ 

Olbraliar  

HollaBd  

Africa  

Triooto  and  Adrlatle  . .  •  ■ 

PraDM  oa  Attasda  

Tauw  ■ 

Pranoh  Wait  Indlw.... 

Maslw  

TenuUl)  and  CsuuIm  ■ 


Tstal. 


PmdoM 
or  lAann- 
faetim. 


dollars. 
16,801 
Sfi,749 
Sfi.971 
33,699 
44,79t 
1,614 
173» 

«,ia» 

7,0S7 


M8MU 


dallan. 

44,808 
1,691 

34,800 

S7,>9I 
9,696 

30,098 
1,760 
999 
1,S74 
9,991 


doltara. 

«,SI* 

flOiSSl 
iOtSSS 
47,488 
SS,I4I 
M,MS 
IMIS 
I0,9M 

s^ 
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AMEBIOA. 

IMPORTS. 


00VNTR1BS. 


Bugtuid  

SpaoUt  Wert  lodie*  

BraiU  

Calambikn  porti.. 

HSDM  Town*  

BiwnMATrca  

SMiBM  tUdltamneaB.. 
nijnl 

PruoB  on  Atlantie  

DuiUk  WoMlDAiw  

Italy  

Britiah  Ameriean  colonic*. 

HoDuid  

firiiUh  Wei>t  liiditM  


Talm. 


do  I  IBM. 

3.5UI,170 
970,903 
124.73S 
4S3,94G 
S»a,18S 
279,017 
134.1»1 
107.777 
87,978 
83388 
BS.IOQ 
89,018 
M,l» 
79,780 


GOUNtRIBS. 


Chill   

Britiah  and  Dalch  Baat  Indiea. 

Mexico  

Sidly  

TeneriSto  and  Ganariea  

4>i>rea   

Ireland  

SwedUh  Weal  lodin  

Africa  

Portonl   ••••• 

Oibrart»r  


TMul 


Value. 


dollars. 

7t,600 
U,33S 
&I^9 
13,581 

K.m 

17.310 
B,1K6 
8^ 
&.7U 
3,001 
IfG 


"  Our  limits  preclude  the  specification  of  tlie  articles  formiag  tlie  principal  items  of  export 
and  import  to  and  from  the  several  countries  named.  Of  domestic  exports,  flour  manu&ciured 
in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Ohio,  forms  by  far  the  largest  item.  Corn  meal,  wheat,  aod 
com,  from  the  two  lirst-named  states,  are  also  exported  largel)'.  Tobacco,  cotton,  pork,  lard* 
□aval  stores,  rice,  bark,  &c.,  from  the  western  and  southern  states  ;  fish,  oil,  sperm  candles,  cottoo 
manufactures,  Stc,  from  the  New  England  states ;  manufactures  of  iron,  refined  sugar,  soap,  and 
candles,  manufactured  tobacco,  furniture,  and  various  other  maDufacliires  of  Philadelphia  ;  lum- 
ber, butter,  cheese,  and  numerous  articles,  the  agricultural  produce  of  Pennsylvania,  compose  tlie 
principal  part  of  tlie  remaining  sum.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  manuftetures  of  wool, 
iron,  and  other  metals,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  &C.,  from  England  and  continentid  Europe ;  coffee, 
sugar,  molasses,  rum,  hides,  maht^iaiiy,  dyewooiib,  manumt^nred  tobacco,  &c.,  from  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  West  Indies. 

"  Tlie  total  exporU  in  1842,  exceed  those  of  only  three  years  since  1603,  omitting  the  period 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  exports  of  domestic  produce  in  1842,  exceed  those  of  seveo- 
teen  years  during  the  same  period.  The  imports  for  1842  are  less  in  amount  than  those  of  any 
year  since  1821,  when  official  records  of  value  were  fint  made. 

"  T/ie  Domeitic  Trade. — The  constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  all  transit  duties  on 
goods  passing  from  one  state  of  the  union  to  another,  and  releases  vessels  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  from  the  necessity  of  enlermg.  By  this  wise  provision  for  the  extension  of  trade, 
custom-houses  between  the  aifferent  states  are  rendered  unnecessary,  and  those  on  the  seaboard, 
or  at  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of  the  interior,  take  no  account  of  the  merchandise  passing 
from  oiK  section  of  tlie  union  to  another.  In  the  ateence  of  official  data  as  to  the  extent  of  thii 
important  bnmdi  of  trader  vre  purpose  ^ving  a  hasty  sketdi  of  its  course,  or  the  diannek  diroogfa 
which  it  flows. 

"  With  the  increaie  of  population  and  of  frcilitieB  for  the  tranqMrtation  of  merdun^t^  by 
the  improvement  of  county  roads,  and  the  cowtmction  of  turnpike  roads,  canals,  and  lailroidt, 

the  interchange  of  commodities  with  oei^bouring  states  has  steadily  and  rapidly  inereased ;  while 
the  application  of  steam  to  river  navigation  has  rendered  doubly  valuable  the  noble  streams  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  a  means  of  extending  her  commercial  operations.  By  these  various  channels  of 
trade,  and  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  together  with  those  of  the  various  navigable  streams 
emptying  into  it,  the  produce  of  the  state,  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  that  exportied  to  foreign 
countries,  is  distributed  through  a  large  portion  of  the  union. 

*'  The  domestic  trade  of  Northern  Pennsylvania  is  very  limited  in  its  extent,  this  region  being 
but  tiiinly  populated.  Its  principal  exports  are  lumber,  coal,  oats,  and  neat  catUe,  together  with 
some  wool  and  butter.  By  meaus  of  the  port  of  Erie  or  Presque  Isle,  a  communication  is  opened 
between  the  western  part  of  this  region  and  the  great  lakes,  and  trade  is  carried  on  with  many 
of  the  towns  on  their  shores.  The  tonnage  of  Presque  Isle  has  been  as  follows,  in  the  years  1832 
to  1641  incluuve : — 


18SS... 
1833... 
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"  The  Blossburgh  and  Corning  railroad,  the  Alleghany  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  and  tlie 
turnpike  and  county  roiuls,  at  wide  intervals  traversing  this  section  of  the  state,  facilitate  inter* 
change  of  commodities  with  the  neighbouring  counties  and  some  of  the  large  towns,  in  the  inte>- 
rior  of  New  York  state.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  western  part  of  this 
region  passes  down  the  Alle^iany  river  to  tlie  towns  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  although  a  niudi 
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1arg»  T«it  flndi  a  narket  at  I^ttsbnt^g.  Prom  the  head  waters  of  the  SuBqiiehanna  river,  large 
qiumtitiei  of  lamber  are  annually  sent  to  Baltimore. 

**  The  imports  of  tliis  rwion,  exciting  the  large  supplies  derived  b;^  internal  trade  with  Pitts- 
burg, are  principally  from  New  York  city  and  state,  and  are  similar  in  character  to  those  here- 
after mentioned  as  taken  by  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  state. 

"  Western  Pennsylvania,  with  its  coal,  iron,  flour,  wheat,  lumber,  wool,  and  manufactures  of 
various  kinds  which  are  exported  to  a  great  amount,  has  access  to  the  interior  of  Ohio  and  to  the 
lakes,  by  means  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  or  Cross-cut  canal  and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal ; 
by  the  National  road  to  Wlieeling  on  the  one  liand,  and  Baltimore  on  tlie  other  ;  by  the  internal 
improTements  of  the  state  to  the  city  last-named  or  via  Philadelphia,  to  ports  on  tlie  Atlantic  ; 
ana  by  the  Ohio  river  to  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Pittsburg,  the  great  manufacturing  city  and  commercial  emporium  of  western  Pennsylva- 
nia, sends  her  manufiictures  of  iron,  glass,  cotton,  &c.,  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  country 
-botderiog  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  as  well  as  to  the  rapidly  improving  r^on  extend- 
ing along  the  lakea.  In  return  are  received  drafts  on  the  Atlantic  cities  or  New  Orleans,  or  the 
Wned  produce  of  the  sereial  states,  viz.  s  pork,  beef,  lard,  butter,  flour,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton^ 
■agar,  mobme»t  &c.;  together  with  a  lar^  put  of  her  supply  of  coffee,  imported  at  New  Or^ 
leuB.  A  portion  oi  the  above^med  articles,  as  pork,  lard,  flour,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  is  re-ex- 
potted  from  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore ;  and  a  still  larger  portion  finds  a  market  in  Philadelphia, 
Ibr  borne  consumption  or  exportation.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  articles,  and  of 
large  quantities  of  flour  and  wool,  the  produce  of  western  Pennsylvania^  together  with  drafts  on 
the  Atlantic  cities  received  from  sales  to  tlie  west,  slie  purchases  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  for  the 
eonsumption  of  her  own  citizens  or  the  supply  of  a  large  extent  of  country  in  western  Penn- 

Slvania  and  Ohio,  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  leather  manufactures,  the  bonnets,  and  other  articles 
e  manuGK^ures  of  New  England,  and  various  foreign  imports ;  tliat  is,  manu&etures  of  wool, 
Btik,  cotton,  linen,  steel,  and  other  metals ;  porcelain  and  earthenwares,  tea,  spices,  dried  fruiti 
wine,  brandy,  &c. 

"  Annexed  is  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Pittsburg  in  the  years  1832  to  1841  inclusive.  Hie 
•odden  reduction  observable  in  some  of  the  years  may  he  accounted  for  b^  the  >ale  of  ateamboats, 
great  nambera  of  which  are  built  here  for  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mtssisaippi  riven. 


**  According  to  Harries  Directory,  the  number  of  steamboats  owned  in  whole  or  in  part, 
ID  the  district  of  Pittsburg,  in  1841,  was  eighty-nine,  of  an  a^r^ate  tonnage  of  12,436  tons. 

**  Southern  Pennsylvania,  whose  exports  consist  principally  of  grain,  flour,  iron,  leatlier,  &c.. 
finds  a  maudiet  for  a  large  part  of  these  in  Baltimore,  and  toe  neighbouring  counties  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  'Hie  National  road,  connecting  with  the  internal  improvements  of  Maryland,  opens 
a  ccmmanicatitH)  between  Baltimore  and  the  western  part  of  tbb  region ;  while  the  eastern  por- 
<ioa  eenda  ita  produce  by  the  Baltimore  and  Susquenanna  or  Franklin  railroads,  or  by  several 
cnmpikes,  into  Maryland ;  or  by  Uie  internal  improvements  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Susque- 
baniia  riTer,  or  Tidewater  canal  to  Baltimore,  or  more  lanely  to  I%ilad«phia  for  exportation  or 
-bone  cmsumption.  In  return  are  received  goo<b  of  a  wscription  similar  to  those  above  men- 
tioDed  as  purchased  in  the  Atlantic  cities  for  Pittsburg. 

"Ceotial  Pennsylvania,  embracing  the  ereater  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  country  bordering  on  the  main  line  of  ue  internal  improvements  of  the  state,  west  of  the 
Suaqaebanna  river,  makes  use  of  this  river  and  these  canals  and  railroads,  together  with  the  Tide- 
water canal,  as  outlets  for  its  large  exports.  A  market  is  found  for  its  produce,  consisting  of 
wtieat  and  other  grains,  flour,  iron,  lumber,  coal,  &c.,  at  Ballimore,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  pro- 
bably, via  Pbiladdpbia,  at  the  other  various  Atlantic  ports.  The  goods  imported  are  of  a  charac- 
ter sunibr  to  those  taken  at  Pittsburg. 

"  Nf»th-Bastem  Pennsylvania,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  the  state, 
exports  lumber  and  some  agricultural  produce,  principally  oats,  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of  New 
York  aod  New  Jersey  ;  neat  cattle  and  butter  also  to  the  same  markets,  and  to  New  York  city  ; 
aoMl  coal  in  hi^  quantities  to  New  York  cit^  and  intermediate  places,  and  to  the  Atlantic  New 
Kaghmi  states.  The  principal  channels  for  its  exports,  which  are  moderate  in  amount,  are  the 
L^gh  river*  the  Delaware  and  HudsDn  canal,  and  several  turnpike  roads.  In  return,  arUclei, 
mdi  at  enumerated  as  taken  by  Pittsburg,  excluding  the  more  expensive  and  luxurious^  are  re- 
ceived from  New  York  city. 

"Soatb-Eastern  Pennsylvania — embracing  the  earliest  settled  and  most  populous  counties  of 
tiie  itMe,  rKfa  in  agricultural  products;  together  witii  other  counties,  abounding  in  anthracite 
coal  and  iron — passes  moat  of  its  exports  through  Philadelphia. 
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**  New  Yoric  and  the  New  En^and  Surtes  bordering  on  thd  Athntic  -take  the  laiMst  amoant 
of  this  produce,  consisting  principally  of  coal,  floor,  wheat,  com,  he  The  demand  for  PemajV- 
vania  bread  stuffs  in  Boston  has,  bowerer,  diminished  since  tiie  completion  of  the  railroad  con- 
necting it  with  Albany. 

"  III  return,  Philadelphia  receives  from  the  New  England  states  their  manufiictures  of  cotton 
and  wool,  shoes,  bonnets,  fish,  oil,  and  various  other  articles,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  these 
states;  together  with  manv  foreign  goods  :  and  from  New  York,  English,  Frencli.  Chinese,  and 
various  otiier  foreign  goocU  too  numerous  to  specify ;  the  balance  bring  greatly  agsinst  Phil»- 
deiphia,  both  in  her  tiade  with  New  England  and  New  York. 

"  To  the  neighbouring  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  the  exports  are  to  a  large  amouotp- 
consisting  of  coal,  lime,  iron,  and  various  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  manufactnres 
and  produce  of  the  New  E^o^and  states  and  foreign  countries  generally,  especially  manuGKture 
of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  and  mm  i  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea. 

'*  The  imports  from  New  Jersey  consist  of  agricuUunl  produce  generally,  and  those  from  D» 
laware,  of  flour,  com  meal,  wheat,  com,  bark,  &c 

"  The  trade  with  Maryland  is  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  similar  in  its  character  to  that 
with  Delaware.  Most  of  the  freight  passing  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  consists  of  goods 
in  transitu  between  the  latier  city  and  New  York,  or  the  ^ew  England  states. 

"  Tlie  exports  from  Philadelphia  to  Virginia  are  to  a  moderate  amount,  and  consist  of  artides 
ranch  the  same  as  those  specilied  in  reference  to  Pittsburg.  In  return,  tobacco,  wheat,  com,  and 
some  bituminous  coal  and  cotton  vara  are  received. 

"  To  North  Carolina,  Soiiib  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  the  exports  are  similar  in  dia- 
racter  to  (hose  sent  to  Virginia ;  but  to  a  very  small  amount.  From  North  Carolina  are  recnved 
naval  stores,  lumber,  and  some  little  cotton  and  cotton  yam  j  from  South  Carolina  and  Geoigi^ 
cotton  and  rice ;  and  from  Alabama,  cotton. 

*'  LoiiiEiana  takes  to  a  moderate  extent,  for  her  own  consumption,  of  the  manu&cturei  of  dtc 
New  England  states  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  foreign  countries 
and  semb  to  Philadelphia  kirj^e  quantities  of  surnr  and  molasses,  and  some  cotton, lier  own  pro- 
duce. Large  quantities  of  heavy  goods,  destined  for  the  western  state*,  are  forwarded  by  way  of 
New  Orleans ;  and  by  the  same  route  Philadelphia  receives  large  supplies  of  the  produce  of  those 
states  ;  viz.,  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  lard,  hemp,  lead,  &c. 

"  The  most  important  branch  of  the  domestic  export  trade  of  Philadelphia  is  that  with  CHiioh 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Misussippi,  and  Arkansas,  especially  the  six 
first  named,  and  consists  of  articles  similar  to  those  taken  by  Pittsburg,  tlie  principal  portion 
being  imports  from  the  New  England  states,  and  from  foreign  cmintrin,  a  large  [wrt  of  the  latter, 
as  before  stated,  being  received  via  New  York  and  Boston. 

"  In  addition  to  the  articles  above  enumerated  as  being  forwarded  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 
Philadelphia  receives  from  this  vast  and  fertile  region,  now  rapidly  filling  with  an  enterprisii^  and 
industrioiM  population,  large  quantities  of  flour,  pork,  lard,  tobacco,  liemp,  neat  cattle,  and  horses, 
and  some  beef,  fura,  wool,  Stc,  via  Pittsbuig  and  the  internal  improvements  of  tJie  state;  these, 
however,  would  be  vastly  greater  in  quantity,  and  the  purchases  of  goods  in  return  proportionaHv 
increased,  if  the  cost  of  tnmsportation  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  were  still  foitbar  reducecL 
The  babuKa  of  this  great  branch  of  her  tiade  being  in  favour  of  Phikdel|rfiia,  is  paid  by  oa 
New  Orleans  and  Nsw  York. 

'*  With  Mich^n,  Phibdelphla  has  little  or  no  trade. 

"  Annexed  is  a  statement  of  theenrolled  and  licaneed  tonnage^  bring  that  engaged  in  diet 
fng  trade  of  Phikuielphia  for  the  years  183S  to  1R41. 
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*•  Wc  also  append  a  list  of  the  coastwise  arrivals  at  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1787  to  I84j^ 
mvuh  the  greater  portion  of  the  large  number  appearing  in  recent  years  being  vessels  enraged  in 
carrying  coal,  or  barges  laden  with  merchandise,  passing  between  the  north-easlem  and  soutb- 
ires^rif  markets  of  we  uqioq,  beoeGtiog  the  mercantile  community  of  Philadelphia  but  little. 
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1831 
1839 
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9,S10 
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3,086 
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▲  Tabu,  ibowiiig  the  qtunti^  «f  Flonr,  Omin,       (nported  from  Philidelphia  to  Forasn  Porte 
during  the  last  Ten  Yean  (18S1  to  1840).  derived  ftom  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List. 
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Tub  Enrolled  and  Licensed  Tonnage  of  Pennsylvania*  from  1789  to  1811,  inclusive. 
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vm  

21#  /■fama/  Jiwde^ln  the  preceding  artid^  on  tlie  coarse  of  the  domestic  trade  of  Penn- 
■jWania,  allnskm  has  been  made  to  the  extent  of  business  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
ud  between  those  two  cities  and  a  large  portion  of  the  state.  Hiis  (brms  but  a  Tery  small  pnrt 
of  the  internal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  which  embraces  all  the  interchanges  between  sections 
M^aoenC,  or  widdy  separated,  of  every  variety  of  merchandise,  the  produce  of  agriculture,  the 
■iiDe^  or  the  forest ;  or  the  manufocture  of  the  factory  or  workshop.  Of  its  amount  no  other 
than  a  retj  n^e  estimate  can  be  formed  ;  it,  however,  vaatty  exceetu  both  that  of  tlic  domestic 
and  of  the  foreign  trade,  although  it  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy. 

"  No  state  of  the  union  contains  the  elements  of  wealth  more  diversified  in  character  or  un- 
limited in  extent  than  Pennsylvania  ;  and  witli  a  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  industrious  population, 
todevdop  the  resources  of  her  rich  and  varied  soil  and  countless  mineral  treasures,  she  cannot 
bH,  in  time,  to  posseas  within  her  borders  a  manufacturing  interest,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
igricultataL  A  Aome  market  for  her  agricultural  produce  will  thus  be  created ;  while  her  exports 
mloomiatof  OMnufiwtuRssent  tothe  Wtttem  and  southern  states  of  the  union,  and  probably,  in 
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eoDsiderable  qiiantiUa  to  fbragn  eountrics.  Tlus  antknpated  dentopmeDt  of  the  intenial  trade 
of  Pennsylvama  must  be  promoted,  in  no  small  degree,  by  tlie  state  canals,  nulroads,  and  other 
fecilities  for  the  traDsportation  of  produce,  in  the  judiciuus  management  of  which,  tfaoae 
engaged  io  the  domestic  and  fbrdgn,  as  well  as  this  branch  of  tnAe,  liave  a  deep  interesL 

PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS  OF  PENXSYLTANU. 

Philadrlphia,  the  second  city  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  a  pUin  whidi  rises  in  some 
parts  siity-four  feet  above  the  high-water  level.  The  city  lays  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill  rivers,  extending  two  miles  from  tlie  one  to  the  other,  and  four  miles  and  a  half  along 
the  Delaware,  five  miles  above  their  junction,  and  ISO  miles  by  ttie  course  of  the  Delaware  from 
tlie  ocean.  It  conteined,  in  1790,  42,500  inhabitants  ;  in  1800,  70,287  ;  in  1810, 06,664 ;  in  182(^ 
1 19,325 ;  in  1830,  167,81 1 ;  in  1840,  220,423.  Of  Uie  latter  there  were  mployed  in  agriculture, 
693 ;  in  commerce,  7812 ;  in  manu&ctures  and  trades,  24,900 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &c, 
2050;  learned  professions,  ftc,  1540. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  having  the  Delaware  on  the  east, 
the  Schuylkill  on  the  west,  Vine-street  on  the  north,  and  South  or  Cedar-street  on  the  south. 
There  are  live  adjoining  districts  which  belong  as  much  to  Philadelphia  as  Southwark  and  West- 
minster do  to  London  :  those  districts  have  incorporations  and  municipal  authorities  distinct  from 
the  city,  and  from  each  other.  They  are  the  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington,  and  Spring  Garden 
on  the  north,  and  Southwark  and  Moyamensing  on  the  south. 

The  compartty  built  part  of  Philadelphia  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  The  two  prin- 
cipal streets  are  Market  or  High-street,  which  extends  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  east 
and  west,  through  the  middle  of  the  city  ;  and  Broad-street,  which  runs  north  and  south,  crossing 
Market-street  at  right  angles,  near  the  centre  of  the  city  phtt.  The  other  streets  of  this  porticm 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Market  or  High-street  is  100  feet  broad,  and  Broad-street  is  ltj( 
feet ;  Arch  or  MuIb«Ty-street  is  sixty-six  feet  wide  ;  the  other  streets  are  fifty  fiMt  The  adjoin- 
ing districts  have  not  the  same  regularity  in  their  plan.  The  whole  number  of  streets  in  the  ciiy 
and  dbtricts  is  above  600.  Common  sevrers  convey  the  filth  of  the  streets  into  the  Delamce 
river.   The  liouses  are  built  with  unifonnity  and  neatness,  and  the  streets  are  kept  ver^  clean. 

The  largest  ships  ascend  the  Delaware  river  to  the  city,  where  it  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  to 
Camden,  which  lies  opposite,  in  New  Jersey.  The  Schuylkill  river  is  also  navigable  forsmaller  ve^ 
sels  to  the  bridge,  where  it  is  500  feet  wide.  Both  rivers  are  usuall;^  Imen  over  for  some 
time  during  the  winter,  and  the  ice  then  forms  an  obstacle  which  considerably  impedes  navi- 
gation. 

Generally,  the  architecture  of  Philadelphia  is  simple  and  not  imposing.  Several  of  tlie  public 
buildings  are,  however,  exceptions.  Tliat  in  which  was  transacted  tlie  business  of  the  late  United 
States  Bank,  in  CItestnut-street,  is  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon.  On  the  failure  of  that  hank,  so 
fatal  to  its  creditors,  this  edifice  was  sold  for  300,000  dollars.  The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Second- 
street^  is  125  feet  by  51  feet.  It  has  two  Ionic  porticoes  of  six  columns  each.  The  United  States 
Mmt,  comer  of  Chestnut  and  Juniper-streets,  lias  Ionic  porticoes  of  more  than  120  feet  long  on 
each  front.  The  Merchants'  Exchange,  between  Dock,  Walnut,  and  Third-streets,  is  ninety- 
five  feet  bv  fourteen  feet  wide,  with  a  portico  of  four  Corinthian  columns  on  one  front,  and  a 
semi-circular  ponico  of  eight  columns  on  the  other.  The  basement  contains  various  officesi  with 
the  post-office.  The  pvat  hall  is  embellished  by  paintings  and  ornamental  devices.  All  the 
above  noticed  edifices  are  built  of  white  marble.  The  Girard  Bank,  in  Third-street,  below  Chestnut- 
street,  has  a  front  of  white  marble,  with  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns  of  the  same  material. 
It  has  extensive  grounds  neaUy  laid  out  and  ornamented.  The  United  States  Naval  Asylum  or 
Marine  Hospital,  is  386  feet  in  front  and  1 75  feet  deep.  It  has  a  portico  in  the  centre  of  «ght 
Ionic  columns.  There  are  180  dormitories,  capable  of  lodging  400  persons.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  ornamental  grounds.  The  almdiouse,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  con- 
sists of  a  centre  building  with  wings,  together  with  two  detached  buildings,  one  at  each  end.  It 
has  180  acres  of  ground,  ten  of  which  are  occupied  by  its  enclosures.  Girard  College,  about  one 
mile  from  the  city,  consists  of  a  centre  building,  including  the  portico,  100  feet  by  218  feet,  and 
13  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  with  pillars  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifly-flve  feet  high,  with  Co- 
rinihian  capitals  ;  and  two  other  buildings,  each  fiftv-two  feet  wide  and  125  feet  long.  This  es- 
tablishment, solely  for  the  education  of  orphan  children,  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  tlie  tate 
Stephen  Girard,  of  over  2,000,000  dollars.  Among  the  public  bnildiogs  of  Philadelphia  is  the 
State  House  in  Cliestnnt-street,  erected  in  1735,in  which  the  Congress  sat  which  declared  the  inde- 
pendence, and  where  the  convention  sat  that  drew  up  tlie  constitution  of  the  United  State*, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  'J  he  room  in  which  they  sat  is  carefully  preserved  without  alteration. 
The  origin^  beU,  cast  many  )ears  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  is  preserved  in  the 
tower  of  the  steeple^  and  has  this  inscription,  "  Proclaim  Lubrty  throughout  tois  land,  unto  all 
the  inhabitants  theieof." — LevitictUf  %tlv.  10. 
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TtuladeliAia  lias  leveral  public  aqiuie^  none  of  great  extent  Tbey  are  gmerally  well  laid 
abt  aDd  oraamented. 

Amok  dw  public  works  of  the  city,  the  Fairmount  Water  Works,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
SdinjlUU,  two  miles  north-west  from  the  ci^  are  conspiaioiis.  They  occupy  an  area  of 
tbixtf  acres,  consisting  mostly  of  a  hill  100  feet  high.  On  the  top  trf"  the  hill  are  four  reservoirs, 
capable  of  bolding  22,000,000  gallons.  A  dam  is  constructed  across  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  the 
water  fiom  pond  mores  fiwciii|g  |nlmp^  nhitii  raise  the  water  of  ^e  river  to  the  reservoirs, 
ftwn  wliidi  H  is  ^scribated  tfarougb  pipes  over  the  ci^.  At  the  western  termination  of  Market- 
street  is  a  substantial  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  river,  IS50  feet  long,  including  the  abutments, 
mad  fivty^wo  feet  wide.  There  is  a  viaduct  over  the  Schuylkill,  built  by  the  Philadelphia,  WiW 
mii^ton,  and  Baltimore  railroad  company,  which  also  admits  the  passage  of  ordinary  carriages. 
These  are  tfie  only  brid^  which  cross  the  Schuylkill  river  near  the  city. — U.  S.  Gm. 

Steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  afford  a  constant  and  easy  cummunication  with  New  York  and 
Bkltiniore;  and  railroads  in  various  directions  render  Philadelphia  a  great  thoroughfere.  By  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  and  a  short  railroad  over  the  Alleghany,  Philadelphia  communicates  with  Pitts- 
burg, and  the  great  valley  of  the  Missusippi. —  U.  S.  Gttx. 

Trade  and  Aiam^tvra. — In  1840,  there  were  184  foreign  commercial,  and  forty-four  commts- 
mon  bouses  with  a  capital  of  2,049,501  dollars  ;  1791  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  17,082,984 
dollars ;  forty-eight  lumber-vards,  with  a  capital  of  1,1 18,500  dollars ;  two  furnaces,  with  a  c^i- 
talof  259,050  dollars ;  machinery  was  manufactured  to  the  value  of  915,864  dollars ;  hardware 
mod  cutlery,  154,400  dollars  ;  the  precious  metals,  2,651,510  dollars ;  of  various  metals,  876,060 
doUais;  fifi^en  woollen  factories,  capital  195,100  dollars ;  seventeen  cotton  fhctories,  widi  17|9S8 
^indies ;  fourteen  printing  and  dyeing  esUblishments,  with  a  total  capital  of  474,000  dollars ; 
eigfat  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  11 7,500 dollars;  eleven  distilleries,  sixteen  breweries,  with  a 
e^^al  of  415^00  dollars;  paints  and  dmgi,  1,889,050  dollars;  one  glass  factory,  and  one  glass- 
cuuing  establishment,  with  a  capital  of  23,500  dollars;  six  potteries,  with  a  capital  of  24,000 
dollars  t  twelve  sugar  refineries  produced  r^ned  sugar  to  the  value  of  890,000  dollars ;  nx  paper 
factories  produced  914150  dollars;  twelve  rope-walks,  with  a  capital  of  82,900  dollars ;  one  saw 
Bin,  one  fionring  mill,  one  grist  mill,  capital  8000  dollars  ;  furniture  to  the  amount  of  526,200 
dollars;  808  brick  and  stone  nouses,  and  sixt^-two  wooden  houses,  cost  2,751,889  dollats  ;  forty- 
six  printing  offices,  twelve  binderies,  eight  daily,  sixteen  weekly,  seven  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
and  twenty-six  periodicals,  emnloyed  911  persons,  with  a  capital  of 252,600  dollars.  Total  capital 
io  manuractures,  8,796.998  dollars.— r^j^na/ Affunu. 

Imitihitiont.^'Ihe  institutions  of  Philadelphia  are  numerous.  Penmylvania  hospital  was 
founded  in  1750,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  others.  The  state  granted 
2OO01.,  and  the  same  sum  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  building  was  commenced  in  1755. 
In  an  area  in  front  of  the  hospital,  stands  a  fuU  length  statue  of  William  Penn,  in  bronzed  lead. 
This  institution  is  well  managed ;  and  tbey  have  recently  erected  a  separate  institution  for  tlie  in- 
nne.  The  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  delinquents  ;  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
the  Institution  for  the  blind,  and  the  Philadelphia  Orphan  Asylum,  are  all  useful  establisli- 
ments. 

Baulks. — Tn  1841,  there  were  in  the  city  and  liberties,  thirteen  banks,  with  an  a^regnte  capital 
of  14,550,000  dollars,  besides  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  capital  was  95,000,000 
dollus,  and  twenty-three  insurance  companies. — (See  Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Bdmcatiim. — The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  I7!}|,  by  the  union  of  two  pre- 
vious institutions,  the  first  of  which  was  instituted  in  1755.  It  has  fourteen  instructors,  116 
stndents,  and  5000  volumes  in  its  library.  The  most  nourishing  department  is  the  medical,  which 
has  seven  professors,  and  over  400  students,  and  is  the  most  distinguished  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  Jefiersoo  Medical  College  was  formerly  connected  with  the  college  at  Can- 
nonsburg,  but  is  now  independent,  founded  in  1824  ;  it  has  seven  professors  and  145  students. 
The  memcal  department  of^  Pennsylvania  College,  founded  in  1839,  has  six  professors  and  sixty 
acndents.  The  American  Pliilos(Mpbical  Society  was  founded  in  1740,  chiefly  tlirough  the  exer- 
tsons  oTDr.  Franklin.  In  1769,  it  was  uutad  with  another  umilar  society.  It  has  an  excellent 
library  and  mcoUection  of  minerels.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  founded  in  1817,  has  a 
libraiyof  over  9000  volumes.  TheFranklin  Institute  was  founded  in  1624, and  consists  3000 
manunctnren,  artisans,  and  mechanics.  The  Atbensum,  founded  in  1815,  has  a  good  libnuv  and 
mding-toom.  The  Mercantile  Library,  formed  in  1822,  has  5000  or  6000  volumes,  chieflv 
relating  to  commerce  and  its  kindred  subjects.  The  Historical  Societv  has  issued  many  useful 
puUkations  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Pbihidelphia  Library  Company, 
establiriied  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  has  a  library  of  over  42,000  volumes  —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

JM^pam. — lliere  are  ^ut  100  cliurches  in  the  city,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  liave  twenty- 
four  ;  the  Episcopalians  nineteen  ;  tiie  Methodists  niueteen ;  the  Baptists  seventeen  ;  the  Roman 
Cautholics  six,  &c. 


and 


Amonj;  the  places  of  amusement  there  are  four  or  five  theatres,  a  number  of  public  gardens, 
the  Philadelphia  Museum. — U.  S.  Gaz. 
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The  govcrament  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  vested  in  tlie  liands  of  a  mayor,  a  select  cmin- 
cil  of  twelve,  and  a  common  council  of  twenty  members.  One-third  of  the  select,  and  the  whole 
of  tlie  common  council,  are  cliosen  Bonuatly  by  tlie  people,  and  the  couiicib  elect  a  mayor.  The 
aldermen,  who  are  fifteen  in  number,  are  appointea  by  the  governor  to  act,  witli  the  mayors  as 
judges,  during  good  behaviour ;  and  the  aldermen  act  as  justices  of  the  peace.  The  whole  l^fiila- 
ttve  power  is  vested  in  the  councils,  of  wbich  the  select  council  forms  a  kind  of  senate. 

Philadelphia  was  surveyed  and  founded  in  1682.  It  had  previously  been  in  possession  of 
the  Swedes,  some  of  whom  came  into  the  country  bordering  od  Delaware  bay  as  early  as  1627. 
It  fras  named  after  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  plan  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  that  of 
ancient  Bi^iylon,  and  according  to  the  original  deugn  of  William  Penn,  its  original  founder  and 
proprietor,  was  designed  to  have  equalled  that  ancient  capital  in  extent ;  but  tlie  idea  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  charter  of  1701  restricted  it  to  the  present  boundaries  of  the  city  proper. 
Penn'i  country  residence  was  at  Pennsbuig  Manor,  above  Bristol,  in  which  was  a  large  uall  of 
widience,  where  he  held  treaties  with  the  lodwns,  and  the  fiak  anoi^hur  in  which  he  sat,  u  noir 
in  the  Pennsylvauia  hospital.—  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Kensinoton,  wbich  constitutes  a  suburb  of  PhiUidelphia,  in  the  north-east  part,  along  the 
Delaware  river,  though  it  has  a  separate  government,  under  fifteen  commissioners,  contains  va- 
rious manu&ctiiring  establishments  of  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  and  glass,  and  considerable  sliip 
building.  In  1840,  there  were,  one  commission  house,  and  112  stores,  capital  107,000  dollars  ; 
seven  lumber  yards,  capital  1 16,500  dollars;  nine  woollen  lactories,  fifteen  cotton  &ctories,  700 
spindles,  three  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  glass  &ctory,  four  rope  factories.  Capital  in  manufac- 
tures, 7i21,600  dollars.    Popuktion,  22,31 4.-^See  Philadelphia.) 

SratNo-oAanBN,  opposite  Philaddpbia,  is  also  a  constituent  part  of  the  latter,  though  under 
«  srmnte  charter,  and  governed  by  thirteen  commissicHiera,  elected  for  three  years.  It  contain 
the  Fkihnonnt  water-works,  the  eastera  ponitoitiary,  the  bouse  of  reftige,  the  city  hospital,  an 
extensive  floor-cloth  fiutory.  It  had,  in  184<^  five  commission  bouses,  capital  25,000  dollars ;  100 
Mtail  stores,  capital  334,650  dollars ;  thirteen  lumber  yards,  capital  271,000  dollars;  four  woollen 
factories,  four  cotton  bctories,  7803  spindles ;  five  dyeing  and  print  establishments,  three  tanneries, 
one  distillery,  three  breweries,  one  pottery,  one  paper  nctory,  one  rope  iactoiy,  one  flouring  miU, 
one  grist  mill.    Capital  in  roaou&ctures,  1,178,000  dollars.    Population,  37,849. 

SoDTUWARK  was  Separated  from  the  municipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  for  local  purposes, 
in  1762.  The  act  of  separation  was  confirmed  in  1794,  wlien  it  was  incorporated,  to  be  governed 
by  fifteen  commissioners,  five  of  whom  are  elected  annually,  for  tlie  term  of  three  years.  It  con- 
tains about  5000  dwelling-houses,  many  of  them  well  built  and  commodious,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion are  frame  or  brick  buildings  of  two  stories.  Most  of  the  streets  are  paved  and  lighted,  and 
Itave  a  watch.  It  is  supplied  witli  water  from  the  Sclmylkill  water-works.  The  navy  yard,  seve- 
ral ship  and  boat  yards,  and  a  marine  railway  are  on  tlie  Delaware  river.  A  brick  sliot-towcr  is  a 
lofty  and  conspicuous  structure.  Tliere  were,  in  1840,  five  commercial  and  commission  houses^ 
capital  80.000  dollars  ;  252  stores,  capital  262,109  dollut;  nine  lumbar  ^rds,  capital  203^00 
dolhuB  ;  two  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  one  tannerjr,  seven  distilleries,  two  breweries, 
two  potteries,  one  sugar  refinery,  four  rope  factories,  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  and  one 
semi-weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manufiwture^  890,560  dollars.  Population,  27,548.— (See 
Phihidelphia.)  The  Northern  Ubertka,  were  incorporated  in  1803,  and  governed  by  five  cominis' 
sioners. 

PoKT  and  Trade  Regulations  and  Chaivea  at  Philadelphia,  from  die  Muniapal  Laws,  and 
the  Resolutions  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Port  Regulations. — If  any  master  of  a  vessel,  or  other  person,  shall  refuse  or  n^Iect 
to  comply  vritii  the  directions  of  the  harbour  master,  in  matters  witlun  the  jnrisdictioD  of 
his  oflBce,  such  person  shall,  for  each  and  every  such  offence,  severally  fto^t  and  pay  any 
sum  not  exceeding  100  dollars.  The  harbom'-master  shall  for  bis  services  receive  from 
the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  each  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  (coasting 
vessels  not  exceeding^  the  burden  of  seventy-five  tons  excepted),  one  dollar  tat  each  and 
every  voyage  by  such  ship  or  vessel  performed,  and  no  more. 

Every  vessel  that  may  arrive^  ana  anchor  in  the  stream  anywhere  betwerai  Almond  and 
Vine-streets,  having  previously  landed  all  gunpowder  she  may  have  had  on  board,  may 
remain  in  that  situation  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  longer,  taking  care  to  lie  aa  near  to  the 
island,  or  sand  bar,  as  raxy  be  consistent  with  safety.  But  if,  from  a  vessel  having  servants 
on  board,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  lie  a  longer  time  in  the 
stream,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person  having  charge  of  such  vessel  shall  remove 
her  from  oppoate  the  raty,  and  cause  her  to  be  moored,  to  the  northward  of  Vine-street,  with 
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one  anchor  and  cable  up,  tnd  one  snebor  and  cable  down  the  stream;  and  in  both  the  above- 
mn^cned  sttaatioiu^  tli«  regulation  contuned  in  the  mecee^ng  article  to  be  attended  ta 

If  any  -vessel,  properly  moored  inthe  stream,  shsdl  have  her  anchor  or  cable  oreriud  1^ 
any  (Aher  vessel  in  andHmng  or  mocoing,  the  master  or  person  baring  the  caie  or  direction 
of  atich  last-mentioned  vessel  shall  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  may  be  after  application 
made  to  him  by  the  party  aggrieved,  cause  the  said  anchor  or  cable  so  overlaying  to  be 
taken  op  and  cleared.  When  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  hauled  into  any  wharf  or  dock, 
or  alongside  of  another  vessel  that  may  be  lying  at  such  wharf  or  dock,  the  owner,  master, 
pilot,  or  whoever  may  have  the  command,  care,  or  direction  of  her,  shall  hare  her  securely 
made  fast ;  and  if  outnde  of  another  vessel,  shall  get  one  good  fast  from  each  end  of  the 
vessel  to  the  shore,  with  suffident  fenders  between  them  and  the  inside  vessel ;  and  shall 
cause  the  flakes  of  their  anchors  to  be  taken  in  board;  and,  within  twenty-four  hoars  there- 
after, cause  her  jib-boom,  epritsail-yard,  main  boom,  spanker  and  ringtul  booms,  if  any 
they  have,  to  be  rigged  in,  and  thetr  lower  yards  topped  up. 

No  outward-boond  vessel,  potting  aS  from  a  wharf,  shall  lie  longer  in  the  stream 
betweoi  Vine-street  and  AlnuHid-ttreet,  in  the  district  of  Southwark^  above-mentioned,  than 
twenty-foor  hours.  And  if  vessels  l^g  at  the  end  of  wharb  so  much  interlock  with  each 
odur  as  to  prevent  vessels  b^piKpg  m  and  out  of  docks,  the  master,  owner,  pilot,  or  other 
person  having  the  charge  <^  the  same,  shall,  immediatdy  on  ap^cation  &mu  any  penoa 
so  wanting  to  haul  his  vessd  in  or  out  of  docks,  have  the  vessd  or  vessels  so  intMraring, 
moved  to  accommodate  the  one  applied  for ;  in  which  case  the  vessel  making  room  for 
another  to  haul  in  or  out,  shall  have  liberty  to  make  her  warps  fast  to  the  most  convenient 
place  adjacent,  for  a  reasonable  time ;  and  all  sea  vessels,  when  wanting  to  haul  into  a 
wharf  or  dock,  or  to  make  sail  in  order  to  proceed  to  sea,  shall  have  the  same  privilege. 

A  vessel  lying  alongside  any  wharf,  and  not  taking  in  or  dischar^^g,  shall  make  way 
for  any  vessel  that  wants  to  unload  or  load,  to  come  inside,  next  the  whar^  until  she 
discharges  or  loads  her  cargo ;  and  the  smd  vessel,  when  so  disdiarged  or  loaded,  shall  haul 
outside  and  give  way  to  the  vessel  that  first  occupied  the  wharf;  provided  that,  from  the 
10th  of  December  to  the  Ist  of  March,  no  ve^  slmll  be  compelled  to  move  from  her 
berth  (only  those  at  Gloucester  Point  piers),  exciting  to  let  vessels  in  and  out  of  docks. 

No  ship  or  vessel  loading  or  discharging  hemp  shall  have  any  fire  on  board ;  neither 
shall  an^  vessel  lying  ontnde  or  near  her  be  permitted  to  have  fire  on  board,  wdule  it  may 
be  considered  dangwous.  And  no  tar,  turpentine,  rotin,  or  pitdi,  shall  be  heated  on  the 
ivhar^  or  on  board  any  vessel  lying  at  any  wharf  witiiin  die  linuts  of  the  city. 

Pifeta^e.— Every  vessel  arrivii^  from,  or  bound  to,  a  foreign  port,  is  reqmred  by  law 
to  recdve  a  pilot,  or  to  pay  half  pimtage  in  the  warden's  office,  where  tiie  master  of  every 
such  vessel  is  rojuired,  imder  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars,  to  make  report  witiiin  thirty-six 
hoars  after  his  amval,  and  again  befcHre  his  d^acrture. 

Rates  of  Pilotaob. 
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The  pilot  must  infoim  the  mui/er  of  Us  hftving  to  report  At  the  wairfen's  oflfie#. 

As  vessels  obliged  to  receive  a  {nlot  are  reqiured  to  pay  ten  ddlais  in  add-on,  aa 
'winter  pilotage,  from  the  20th  of  November  to  the  10th  of  liUTch,  both  days  incliuiTe. 

The  vessels  of  foreign  countries,  which  are  not  exempt  by  trraty,  must  pay  two  dollan 
sixty-seven  cents  in  addition  to  other  pilotage. 

Every  pilot  detained  more  than  twenty-four  hours  by  any  master,  owner,  or  crangnee^ 
is  entitled  to  two  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  he  is  so  detamed. 

Every  pilot  detained  more  than  forty-eight  hours  by  the  ice,  after  he  has  cood acted 
his  vessel  to  a  place  of  safety,  is  entitled  to  two  dollars  for  every  day  he  is  detained. 

Every  pilot  compelled  to  perform  quarantine  is  entitled  to  two  dollars  for  every  day  he 
is  so  detained,  and  cannot  be  discharged  in  less  than  six  days,  without  lus  consrait. 

Every  pilot  obUged  by  stress  of  weather  to  proceed  to  another  port,  is  entitled  to  hia 
ftlotage  ;  and  if  there  lUseharged,  to  eight  cents  for  ev^  mile  he  has  to  travel  borne. 

Eveiy  pilot  is  required^  uiuer  a  penalty  <^  twelve  dollars,  to  send  a  report,  wUluii  for^- 
eig^  boon,  to  the  warden's  c^oe,  <a  every  yetad  he  oonducta  to  the  dtjr. 
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On  bills  remitted  for  collection  under  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  one- 
faalf  conunisuon  to  be  charged. 

On  conngnment  of  niMchaudise  withdrawn  or  reslupped,  full  commission  to  be  ehuged 
to  the  extent  of  advances  or  responnbifities  incurred,  and  ono-half  oommissum  on  the  co^ 
rent  value  of  the  residue. 

On  sales  <^  merchandise  originally  conagned  to  anodier  house,  but  withdrawn,  and 
where  no  responsibilities  are  incurred,  only  one-half  commission  to  be  chaiged. 

The  current  value,  in  all  cases,  to  be  settled  by  certificates  of  two  respectable  mer- 
chants, auctioneers,  or  brokers. 

The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  guarantee,  brokerage,  storage,  whaiftge^ 
cart^^  towboats,  &c.,  and  every  other  charge  actually  incurred. 

"Die  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  unless  insurance  be  ordered,  and  of  robbeiy,  theft,  and  other 
unavoidable  occurrences,  if  the  usual  care  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  us  hi  all  case^ 
to  be  brane  by  the  pn^etnr  of  the  goods. 
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*  Pn»  the  IM  of  Angiwt  i«  the  3Ut  of  December  no  teeordo  for  pnrlsuo  ptrt  of  tlw  jeu. 
-t  Tke  docnznenu  for  tfaew  two  jm»  iMt  or  mislaid. 
t  Bndkano. 

f  War  witb  Great  Britiin. 

I  Opeaini  dthe  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. 

Foreign  Arrivals  at  Philadelphia,  1839. — Ships,  90  ;  barks,  37  ;  brigs,  274  ; 
sdioonerB,  117  ;  galliot,  1  ;  misttco,  1  ;  sloop,  1.    Total,  521. 

Of  these  vessels  there  were  eighty-six  beloDging  to  foreign  ports,  viz.  : — Austrian,  2  ; 
Bremen,  9 ;  British,  56 ;  Colombian,  3  ;  Danish,  2  ;  Dutch,  1  ;  French,  2  ;  Genoese,  1  ; 
Hamburg,  2  ;  Haitian,  2  ;  Portuguese,  1  ;  Prussian,  1  ;  Russian,  2  ;  Spanish,  1  ; 
Swedish,  I.    Total,  86. 

In  1838,  the  total  number  of  foreign  arrivals  was,  ships,  79  ;  barks,  19  ;  brigs,  232; 
idMoners,  132 ;  mistico,  1 ;  sloop,  1.    Total,  464. 

Value  q/*  Goods  Imported,  and  Duties. — The  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  thia 
port  during  the  years  1837  and  1838,  and  three  quarters  of  1839,  has  been  as  foUowB, 
Tlx.  ; — in  1837,  10,130,838  dollars  ;*  in  1838,  10,417,815  dollars. 

Hie  duties  accruing  to  the  Umted  States  from  imports  into  this  port  during  the  fiscal 
jemrs,  1838  and  1839,  have  been  as  follow,  viz.  -.—m  1839,  2,971,122  doUars  97  cents  ;  in 
1838,  1,917,108  dollars  80  centa. 

For  trade  and  navigation  of  this  port,  and  also  for  previous  years,  see  General  Trade 
and  Navigation  of  Pennsylvania. 

Caelible.  Population,  ia  1840,  4351.  Tlie  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  extending  from 
Harrisburg  to  Cliambersburg,  passes  through  this  place.  In  1840,  there  were  forty-two  stores, 
capital  90,446  dollars;  two  lumberyards,  capital  2000  dollars;  six  tanneries,  three  distilleries, 
tTo  breweries,  three  printing  offices,  one  bindeiy,  three  weekly  papers.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
66,750  dollars. 

CaAMBERSBOBG,  situatcd  in  the  valley  of  Conecocheague  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Potomac  river. 
It  had,  in  1840,  thirty-eight  stores,  capital  135,400  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  potter)',  one  paper 
&ctOTy,  one  cotton  factoiy,  one  woollen  factory,  one  oil  mill,  one  edge  tool  factory,  two  flouring 
■Dills,  in  me  of  which  straw  paper  is  also  manufactured,  four  printing  offices,  one  of  which  belongs 
to  the  GenoaQ  Reformed  church  of  the  state,  four  weekly  and  one  semi<weekly  newspapers,  an 
insurance  company,  a  saving  fund  society,  and  numerous  mechanic  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Cqfital  in  manufactures,  131.450  dollars.  Population,  in  1840.  3239  ;  1843,  4030.  The 
Cooiecocbeagae  and  Falling  Spring  creeks,  unite  in  tlie  borough,  and  afford  good  water  power. 

Easton.  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh,  fifty-eight 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  Population,  in  1820,  2370  ;  1830,3529;  1840,4865.  It  is  built  on  a 
point  of  land  formed  by  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers,  and  BushkiU  creek.  The  streets  are 
hid  out  aloi^  the  cardinal  poinu,  crossing  eacb  other  at  right  angles,  witli  a  square  in  the  ceutre, 
m  which  stands  the  court  bouse,  erectcM  in  1756.  The  part  <^  the  village  on  the  Debware  is 
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level,  but  considerably  elevated  above  the  river,  and  tlie  ground  rises  gradually  from  the  river 
toward  tlie  west  to  a  considerable  heijjht.  There  is  a  line  bridge  over  tlie  Delaware,  570  feet  long, 
which  cost  80,000  dollars ;  a  chain  bridge  over  the  Lehigh  j  and  two  bridges  over  the  Bitslikill. 
The  Delaware,  Morris,  and  Lehigh  canal  form  a  junction  at  this  place.  There  were,  in  1640, 
two  banks,  seventy  stores,  capital  272,650  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  15,000  dollars  ;  one 
woollen  factory,  capital  20,000  dollars ;  three  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  two  breweries,  two  rope 
factories,  seven  flouring  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies 
four  weekly  newspapers.    Capital  in  manu&ctures,  177,295  dollars. 

EaiE,  is  beautifiilty  situated  on  Pmque  Isle  bav,  Lake  Erie,  and  is  one  of  tlie  best  harbours 
on  the  hke.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  within  murit  more.  It  con- 
tained, in  1840,  one  bank,  forty-five  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  six  forwarding  and  commission 
warehouses,  two  flouring  mills,  two  iron  foundries,  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries,  three  printing 
offices,  one  bindery,  four  weekly  newspapers,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufao 
tures,  31,200  dollars.    Population,  3412.'-(See  Interior  Trade  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Habrisburq,  city,  capital  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sus* 
quelianna,  ninety-eiglit  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Philadelphia.  Population,  iu  1820,  3000 ; 
1880,4307;  1S40,  5980.  Its  situation  is  commanding,  liaving  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  sur- 
rounding country.  Ttie  houses  are  well  built,  and  generally  of  brick.  "  Tlie  bridge,  a  fine  covered 
structure,  extending  to  an  island  in  the  river,  and  tiience  to  the  opposite  bank,  2876  feet  long, 
forty  feet  wide,  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  cost  I55,0i00  dollars  ;  tliere  is  another 
recently  built.  There  were,  in  1640,  three  commibsion  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  capital 
29,500  dollars:  seventy-six  retail  stores,  capital  319,860  dollars;  five  lumber  yards, capital 
25,000  dollars ;  one  forge,  two  tanneries,  three  breweries,  two  potteries*  one  saw  mill,  twelve 
printing  offices,  six  binderies,  eleven  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manuhcturea, 
195,450  dollars."— S.  Gaz. 

Lancasteb,  formerly  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Conesto^ 
creek,  which  falls  into  Uie  Susquehanna,  nine  miles  south-south-west  of  the  city.  Population,  m 
1820,6663  ;  1830,  7704;  m40,  8417.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  widestreets,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  I'he  streets  are  well  paved  and  kept  in  a  neat  condition.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  fertile,  highly  cultivated  and  populous  country.  The  great  western  turnpike  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Pittsburg,  and  the  Philadelpliia  and  Columbia  railroad,  pass  through  the  city.  Its  com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  considerable.  There  were,  in  1840,  two  commission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  capital  38,000  dollars  ;  thirty-two  stores,  capital  242,750  dollars;  three  lumber 
yards,  capital  16,000  dollars  ;  three  furnaces  ;  machinery  manufactured,  value  12,500  dollars ;  two 
tanneries,  thirteen  distilleries,  four  breweries,  four  potteries,  two  rope-walks,  five  printing  offices, 
three  binderies,  six  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  223,439  dollars.  There  were  in 
the  township,  one  cotton  factory,  2000  spindles,  five  distilleries,  three  flouring  mills,  three  grist 
mills,  and  two  saw  mills.    Capital  in  manufactures,  90,000  dollars.    Population,  809. 

Lower  Merion,  watered  by  Schuylkill  river,  and  Mill  and  Cobb's  creeks.  It  hod,  in  1840, 
nine  stores,  capital  13,950  dollars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6500  dollars ;  two  woollen  factories, 
three  cotton  mctories,  1 532  spindles,  seven  paper  lactones,  three  grist  mills,  tliree  saw  mills.  Ca- 
pital in  manufoctures,  117,170  dollars.   Population,  2827. 

Mauch  Chonk,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Lehigh  navigation  and  coal  company,  and  contains 
several  villages  connected  with  the  coal  business.  About  1200  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  mining  and  shipping  coal,  and  there  is  little  agricultural  culrivation  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 

firovisions  being  brought  from  an  average  distance  of  twenty  miles.  An  inclined  plane,  700  fieet 
ung,  rising  200  feet,  and  a  railway,  nine  miles  long,  extends  to  the  great  coal  mine.  About  thirty 
acres  have  been  worked  from  this  single  vein,  and  have  produced  more  than  1,200,000  tons. 
Here  is  a  village  called  Coalville,  of  forty  dwellings,  occupied  by  miners.  Below  Mauch  Chunk 
the  coal  is  conveyed  by  the  Lehigh  canal.  Tliis  township  has  seven  stores,  capital  41,000  dollars  : 
three  lumber  yards,  capital  7000  dollars  ;  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist 
mill,  four  saw  mills.    Capital  in  manufactures,  28,000  dollars.    Population,  2193. 

Pittsburg,  city,  port  of  entry,'  and  capital  of  Alleghany  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  at  tlie 
confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  where  they  form  the  Ohio,  which  is  here  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  in  40  deg.  32  min.  north  latitude,  and  80  deg,  3  min.  west  longitude ;  290 
miles  west-north-west  of  Baltimore,  297  miles  west  by  north  of  Philadelphia,  200  miles  west-north- 
west of  Harrisburg,  226  miles  from  Washington.  Population,  in  1610,4768;  1^20,7248:  1890. 
12,542;  1840, 21,1 15,being  the  second  ci^  in  population  in  the  state,  and  the  thirteenth  in  the  United 
States.  "  It  is  built  on  a  beautiful  plain  between  the  two  rivers,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  About 
a  mile  back  of  the  point  it  is  encompassed  by  Grant's,  Avers%  and  Quarry  hills.  It  is  compactly 
built,  with  some  handsome  buildings,  generally  of  brick  ;  out  a  dingy  appearance  is  given  to  them 
by  tite  dust  of  the  bituminous  coal,  so  extensively  used  in  manufactures  and  otherwise.  The  city 
was  first  laid  out  in  I765,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  afler  the  plan  of  PhiUide]- 
pliia,  with  streets  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles.  Hie 
streets  on  the  Alleghany  also  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  are  crossed  by  streets  at  right 
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ud  the  ooas  streets  meet  each  other  obliquely,  a  kw  streets  back  from  the  river.  A 
"%>  croases  the  AUeghaay,  and  anoUier  Uie  Moaongshela  river,  the  former  of  which  cost 
Ufm^  doUaxs.  ud  Cbe  iMKr  103,000  doUais.   The  PeonsylvaDia  canal  crosses  the  Alleghany 
riitt  in  an  aqueduct  and  several  fenies  cross  the  Monongahda.   The  harbour  of  Pittsburg  is 
Aie4y  on  Uie  Monongahela,  where  the  vater  is  deeper  tlian  in  the  All^hany.    There  are  eighty- 
niM  tteunboats,  averaging  over  125  tons  burden,  owned  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  district  of  Pitts- 
TVte  hills  with  which  Pittsbuif  is  surrounded  are  tilled  with  bituminous  coal,  which  is 
ianYnuttiblev  and  affords  great  aid  to  its  manufactures.    There  are  thirty-five  churches — five 
Fr(sbyterian,  one  Reform^  Presbyterian,  four  Methodist,  one  Protestant  Metliodist,one  Cum- 
berisnd  Presbyterian,  three  Baptist  two  Episcopal,  five  Scots  Presbyterian,  two  Lutheran,  two 
Coogreg^ional,  three  Welsh  Klethodist,  one  Unitarian,  one  Disciples,  three  Roman  Catholic, 
and  one  Africao.    There  are  four  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  3,000,000.  dollars,  besides 
a  bank  for  savings,  and  two  iusurance  offices,  with  a  total  capital  of  500,000  dollars. 

*'  Among  the  public  buildings  of  Pittsburg,  the  new  court  house,  situated  on  Grant's  hill, 
is  a  splendid  edifice,  165  feet  long,  and  100  feet  broad,  of  Grecian  Doric  architecture,  in  a  very 
CDnmanitin^  situation,  and  cost  200,000  dollars.  The  hnilding  of  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  abo  near  Grant's  hill,  on  the  Monon^hela  side  of  the  city.  There  is  a  spacious 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  on  Grant's  hill.  Tliere  are  a  museum,  which  contains  many  abori- 
pnai  curiosities,  and  several  splendid  hotds.  lliere  are  several  literary  societies,  with  small  libnu 
ries,  whicb  wouldprohably  be  more  efficient^  if  united  in  one  large  institution.  There  are  three 
aaiiet  houses.  Tne  city  is  supplied  with  water  raised  from  the  Alleghany  river,  a  very  fitire 
stream,  by  steam  power,  which  supplies  1,500,000  gallons  daily,  and  is  sent  over  the  city  in  pipes, 
in  the  whole  nine  milesand  a<|uarter  in  leneth,  and  ts  tobe  further  extended,  and  which  cost  188,056 
dcdiars.  Pittsburg  isalike  distingubhed  for  its  commerceand  manufactures.  Tonnage,  in  1840, 
12,000  tons.  It  had,  in  1840,  seven  commercial  and  thirty-two  commission  houses,  with  a  capital 
of  1,341,110  dollars;  408  retail  stores,  capital  4,16&,190  dollars  t  seventeen  lumber  yards,  capital 
167,000  dolhirs ;  twenty-five  furnaces,  five  forges,  capital  1,219,000  dollars;  value  of  machinery 
manu&ctured,  44:),500  dollars;  hardware  and  cutlery,  &c.,  376,500  dollars  ;  Hve  cannon  and  1350 
small  arms  manufactured  ;  precious  metals,  14,860  dollars  ;  various  metals,  196,700  dollars  ;  one 
fultiDg  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  10,000  dollars  ;  two  cotton  factories,  with  3000  spindles, 
four  tanneries,  five  breweries,  paints  and  drugs,  capital  203,300  dollars ,  four  gloss  factories,  two 
^ais  cutting  ettablishments,  two  flouring  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  eighteen  printing  offices, 
seven  binderies,  four  daily,  eleven  weekly  newspapers,  fiftv-three  brick  and  stone  houses,  and 
fifteen  wooden  houses  built,  cost  161,200  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  2,057,952  dollars. 
One  college,  fifty  students ;  nine  academies,  755  students ;  eighteen  schools,  2581  scholars. 

"  There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsbuiv,  whirh,  though  under  difierent  organisa* 
tion,  should  be  r^arded  as  suburbs  of  it,  die  principal  of  which,  Alleghany  City,  on  tlie  north- 
west side  of  the  AU^faatty  river,  with,  in  1840,  three  cotton  factories,  and  10,089  inhabitants." — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  following  statistics  of  Pittsburg  for  1842  and  1843,  were  published  in  "  Hazard  *  Regis- 
ter," — "  It  has  twenty-eight  furnaces  for  cast  iron,  number  of  tons  produced,  6584  ;  value  manu- 
Snaattd,  about  446,880  dollars.  Number  of  bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling  mills,  for  l>ar  i^on  and 
awls,  twelve;  number  of  tons  produced,  45,100  ;  value  manufactured,  about  4,500,000  dollars; 
nuflilw  of  hands  employed,  including  miners,  2305  ;  amount  of  capital  invested,  1,931,000  dollars, 
GhtsB  department — number  of  glass  houses,  sixteen ;  cutting  establishments,  nine  ;  men  em< 
|iilo7ed,515  ;  value  of  manufactured  articles,  including  looking  glasses,  520,000  dollars ;  amount 
of  capital  invested,  580,000  dollars.  Hardware  and  cutlery  department  —  value  of  hardware 
and  cutlery  manulactured,  351,500  dollara;  number  of  men  employed,  210;  smalt  arms 
mmit,  1350 ;  men  employed,  thirteen.  Precious  metals— nine  manuractured,  4860  dollars ;  men 
enplojed,  six. 

dollars. 

Total  amoantof  capital  invested  in  manufactories  (iron  not  included).. 3,917,472 
Iron  department   1,931,000 

Total  capital  in  manufactories   5,848,472 

BitMiifeBAir  BoBOUOH,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mononeahela,  which  has  one  furnace,  six 
Khss  fKtories,  four  ghss  cutting  works,  one  pottery.  Capital  in  mannfiwtures,  155,750  dollars. 
Popolation.  1554. 

PorrsviLLB,  situated  at  the  termination  of  Schuvlkill  canal,  ninety-nine  miles  north-west  of 
Piihdelphia.  In  1824,  it  liad  only  five  houses,  fn  1840,  it  had  4345  intiabitants.  Capital  in 
— frrrfifrfni".  141,000  dollars.    It  owes  its  rise  to  the  canal  and  coal  trade. 

JVoaiiBTowN,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Schuylkill  river.  It  conuined,  in  1840,  fourteen 
•ftm,  capital  85,000  dollars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  20,000  dolhus  ;  one  forge,  three  cotton 
Aetories,  19,064  spindles,  one  tannery,  two  printing  offices,  two  semi*weekly  newspapers,  two 
;  ipi'ifa,  one  saw  raiU.   Capital  m  maauBMAures,  397,475  dollars.   Population,  2937. 
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Rbadino,  fifly-seren  miles  north-vest  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  east  bank  of  Schn^lkill  river. 
The  streets  are  spacious  and  strai^it,  crossing  each  other  at  riglit  angles,  five  ninning  east  and 
west,  and  nine  north  and  south.  There  is  a  square  in  the  centre,  on  wliich  stands  a  court  house, 
220  feet  long,  by  220  broad.  "  Fifty-five  thousand  dozens  of  hats  are  manufactured  annually,  for 
the  southern  and  western  markets.  Seven  weekly  newspapers  are  issued,  two  of  them  in  German, 
one  of  which  last  has  been  published  for  forty  years,  with  a  lai^  circulation.  A  rolltog  mill 
can  roll  3500  tons  of  bar  iron,  aod  1500  tons  of  niiils  can  be  manufactured  annually.  The  fires 
are  exclusively  of  anthracite  coal.   White  wines,  of  an  excelleDt  quality,  are  made  to  the  amount 

lOO  barrels  annually.  Two  fine  covered  bridgei  cross  the  Schuylkill  here,  600  feet  wide,  mie  of 
which  cost  60,000  dollars.  Hie  Schuylkill  and  Union  canal  meet  here,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroad  passes  through  the  place.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  spring  water  in  pipes. 
Iron  ore  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  It  had,  in  1840,  twenty-tliree  stores,  capital 
161,600  dollars;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  60,000  dollars  ;  one  forge,  three  tanneries,  one  dis- 
tillery, two  breweries,  one  potterj-,  one  printing  office,  five  weekly  newspapers,  two  grist  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  66,759  doUars.    Population,  8410.**— C^.  S.  Gas. 


X.  DELAWARE, 

I>ELAWABE  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania  ;  east  by  Delaware  river  and 
bay  ;  and  south  and  west  by  Marylaad.  It  is  situi^ed  between  38  de^.  29  min.  and  39 
deg.  47  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  74  deg.  <66  min.  and  75  aeg.  40  min.  west 
longitude,  and  between  1  deg.  13  min.  and  1  d^.  57  min.  east  from  Washington.  It  is 
abont  ninety-two  miles  long,  and  twenty-three  miles  broad  ;  its  area  is  only  about  2120 
square  miles,  or  1,356,800  English  statute  acres.  The  number  of  inhalntants  in  1790, 
was  59,094  ;  in  1800,  64,272  ;  in  1810,  72,674  ;  in  1820,  72,749  j  in  1830,  76,739  ; 
in  1840,  78,085  i  of  which  2605  were  slaves  ;  29,259  were  white  males,  29,302  white 
females ;  8626  free  coloured  males,  8293  free  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture, 
16,015;  in  commerce,  467;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  4060;  navigating  the  ocean, 
401  ;  navigating  canals  and  rivers,  235  ;  learned  professions  and  enpneers,  199. 

This  state  is  divided  into  three  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and 
capitals,  are  as  follows  ;  Kent,  19,872,  C.  Dover ;  New  Castle,  33,120,  C.  Wilmington 
and  New  Castle ;  Sussex,  25,093,  C.  Georgetown.  These  counties  are  divided  into  twenty- 
four  hundreds. 

Dover,  situated  on  Jones's  creek,  seven  miles  firom  its  entrance  into  Delaware  bay,  is 
the  seat  of  government. 

SoiL — The  lower  ipart  of  this  state  is  very  level.  The  northern  is  undulated,  and  in 
some  parts  rises  into  hi^  bilk.  An  elevated  table-land,  near  its  western  border,  passes 
through  the  state,  dividing  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Chesapeake,  from  those  which 
flow  into  Delaware  bay.  This  table-land  abounds  in  swamps,  in  which  most  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  have  their  sources  ;  some  flowing  west  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  others 
east  to  the  Delaware.  "  The  swamps  and  stagnant  waters,  which  are  mint  for  the  purposes 
of  agriculture,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  state  is  the  Cypress  swamp,  a  morass  twelve  miles  in  len^  and  six  in  breadth, 
including  an  area  of  nearly  50,000  acres  of  land,  the  whole  of  which  is  a  high  and  level 
basin,  very  wet,  though  undoubtedly  the  highest  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bay.  The 
swamp  contains  a  great  variety  of  trees,  plants,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles.  In  the 
northern  parts,  along  the  Delaware  river  and  bay,  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  into  the 
interior,  the  soil  is  generally  a  rich  clay,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  the  most  useftd  pro- 
ductions can  be  plentifully  reared ;  from  thence  to  the  swamps  the  soil  is  light,  sandy, 
and  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  state  there  is  a  con^derable 
mixture  of  sand  ;  and  in  the  southern  part  it  renders  the  soil  almost  totally  unproductive.** 
— Bookof  United  States.  The  prindpalproductiona  are  wh«tt,  of  a  superior  quidity,  Indian 
com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  buckwheati  and  potatoes.  The  southern  part  affords  some 
fine  grazing  land  ;  and  from  the  Cypre»  swamp  on  Indian  river,  large  quantities  of  timber 
are  expfirted.  Wheat  ia  the  principal  article  of  export,  and  the  Biiuid3rwine  mills,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wilmington,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  United  States.— 27.  S.  Gaz, 

Live  Stock  and  AgricuU»re.—lD.  1840,  there  were  14,421  hozses  and  mules^  53,833 
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nMt  cattle,  39,247  sbeep,  74,228  swine ;  poultry  vahied  at  47,265  dollars.  There  were 
produced  315,165  bushels  of  wheat,  5260  bushels  of  barley,  927,405  bushels  of  oats,  33,546 
bnsheb  of  rye,  1 1,299  bushels  of  buckwheat,  2,099,359  bushels  of  Indian  com,  64,404  lbs. 
of  wool,  200,712  buahels  of  potatoes,  22,483  tons  of  hay,  1458  lbs.  of  nlk  cocoons.  The 
products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  1 13,828  debars,  and  of  the  orchard  to  28,21 1  dollars. — 
Offiidai  Returns. 

Trade. — There  were  327  retail  diy  goods  and  other  stores,  employing  a  capital  of 
967,750  d<rflars  ;  140  persons  were  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
83,280  dollars ;  and  165  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of 
170,000  dollan.— 0^»a/  Jteturna. 

Manufactures. — -^here  were  home-made,  or  family  articles  produced  to  the  value  of 
62,116  dollaiB;  two  woollen  manufactortes,  employing  eighty-three  persoDS,  producing 
•rtidea  to  the  value  of  104^700  doUara,  and  employmg  a  capital  of  107,000  dollars ; 
elerco  cotton  manu&etinies,  with  24,492  spindles,  emj^oying  566  persons,  producing 
utidea  to  the  value  of  832^2  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  33(^500  dollars  j  two 
famaces  produced  seventeen  tons  of  cast  iron,  ana  me  forfi;es  produced  449  tons  of  bar 
utHi,  with  a  capital  of  36,200  dollars  ;  one  paper  mill  proauccM  to  the  value  of  20,800 
dollars,  and  other  manufactures  of  paper  to  tne  value  of  1500  dollars,  the  whole  employ* 
ing  fifteen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  16,200  dollars ;  nine  persona  manufactured  pottery  to 
the  value  ^  4300  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1100  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  maou- 
fiwtmed  to  the  value  of  15,300  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  450  dollars, 
enqdoying  thirty-five  persons,  and  a  capital  of  9075  dollars ;  eighteen  tanneries  employed 
sixty-six  persons,  and  a  coital  of  89,300  dollars ;  seventy-five  other  manufactories  of 
leather,  as  saddteries,  &c,  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of  166,037  dollars,  employ- 
ing a  camtal  of  161,630  dollars  ;  nine  persons  mann&ctured  confectionary  to  the  value  of 
6500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2500  dollars  ;  twenly-seven  powder  mill%  erofdoying  145 
pmoiuf,  nuum&ctured  2,100,000  lbs.  of  srunpowder,  with  a  cwital  of  220,000  dollars; 
299  peramis  manufactured  machinery  to  the  value  of  314,500  dMlars ;  ten  persons  manu- 
fiuCin«d  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  22,000  dollars  ;  ten  persons  manubctured 
granite  and  marble  to  the  value  ci  12,000  dollars  ;  116  posons  produced  brick  and  lime 
to  the  value  of  56,536  dollars  ;  143  persons  manu&ctnred  carriages  and  wagons  to  the 
value  of  49,417  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  25,150  dollars;  twenty-one  flouring  mills  manu- 
factured 76,194  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  othw  nulls,  employed  288  persons,  and  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  737,971  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  294,150  dollars  ;  ships  were  built 
to  the  value  of  35,400  dolhus  ;  130  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  16,300 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  34,800  dollars  ;  forty-seven  brick  houses  and  104  wooden 
houses  built,  employed  299  persons,  and  cost  145,850  dollars  ;  six  printing  offices  and  two 
iHiideries,  three  weekly  and  three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  two  periodicals,  employed 
thirty-three  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1 1,450  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  in  the 
state  employed  in  manufacturea  was  1,589,215  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  g^erally  mild,  though  in  the  northern  part  the  winter 
season  is  sometimes  conaderably  severe.    It  is  generally  healthy. 

The  rivers  are  analL  Briuidywine  creek  rises  in  Poansylvania,  is  fort^  miles  long, 
and  muting  with  Christiana  creek,  fimns  ^  harbour  of  Wilmington,  one  mile  below  van 
town,  and  two  miles  west  of  Dehiware  river.  Duck  raeek,  lUlspillion  credc,  and  Indian 
nver,  flow  into  the  Delaware. 

Dklawajik  Bat  washes  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  has  no  good  natural  harbours 
in  tins  part  of  it.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
have  nnoertaken  the  construction  of  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  in  front  of  Lewiston,  near 
Cape  Henlopen.  It  consists  of  two  piers ;  an  ice-breaker,  1500  feet  long  ;  and  a  break- 
water,  3600  feet  long ;  and  when  completed,  is  estimated  to  cost  2,216,950  doUan. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Wilmington  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  in  the  state.  Vessels  drawing 
bnrfeeo  feet  of  water,  ascend  to  its  wharfs  ;  it  has  some  trade,  and  several  ships  engaged 
in  the  whaling  business.    The  other  principal  towns  are  Dover  and  New  Castle. 

.flAfcatiois.— There  is  one  ocXiaga  in  the  state,  Newark  College,  at  Newaric,  which 
was  founded  in  1833,  and  had,  in  1840,  twenty-three  stoats,    l^ddes  this,  there  were 
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in  tiie  state  tweuty  academies,  with  761  students ;  152  primary  and  oommon  school*, 
wiUi  6924  scholan  ;  and  4832  perstms  OTer  twenty  yean  of  age  who  could  n«ther  read 
nor  write.— Q^Scio/  Betunu. 

Religion. — The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Preshyterians,  who,  in  1836, 
had  fifteen  ministers  ;  the  Methodists,  fifteen  ministers  ;  the  EpisoopaKaos,  six  ministers ; 
the  Baptists,  nine  churches  and  five  mimsters  ;  and  the  Roman  Cattwlicfl^  two  ministers ; 
besides  some  Friends. 

In  January,  1840,  the  state  had  four  banks,  and  four  branches,  with  an  a^regate 
capital  of  1,071,318  dollars.    The  state  had  no  state  deht—Official  Returtu,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

PiAlic  Worhi. — The  Chesuieake  and  Delaware  canal,  is  the  most  important  mtemd 
improvement  in  Delaware.  It  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  commencing  at 
Delaware  city  (which  has  only  forty  houses),  forty-six  miles  below  Philadelphia,  and  extends 
thirteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Bade  creek,  a  uarij^le  branch  of  Elk  rirer.  Being  sixty-six 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  ten  feet  de^  it  is  navigable  for  sloops  and  steamboats.  The 
Deep  Cut  in  this  canal  is  four  miles  in  length,  throu^  a  bill  ninety  feet  hi^.  This  canal 
was  commenced  in  1824,  and  completed  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  2,20(^000  doUars.  The 
New  Castle  and  Frenohtown  railroad  also  forms  a  connexion  between  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake.  It  extmds  from  New  Castle  on  the  Ddaware  river  to  Froichtown  on  E3k 
river,  18  sixteen  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  was  finished  in  1832,  at  an  expense  of  400,000 
dollars."— CT.  S.  Gaz, 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

Dover,  capital  of  Delaware  county,  fifty  miles  south  of  Wilmington,  is  situated  on 
hi^  ground,  between  the  two  prindpal  branches  of  Jones's  cre^  ten  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  Delaware  bay.  It  is  reg^arly  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  at  right  angles  with 
each  other ;  and  the  houses,  which  are  chiefly  of  brick,  are  generally  neat  and  handsome. 
The  state  house  stands  on  the  east  side  of  a  large  public  square,  and  is  an  el^ant  building; 
uid  the  other  public  buil^gs  are  biult  around  the  same  square.  It  contuns  three 
ehorches — one  Presbyteriui,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Methodist — a  bank,  an  academy,  ax 
stores,  ninety  dwellings,  and  about  600  inhalntants.  Its  trade  is  eluefiy  in  floor,  with 
Philadelphia.  There  are  in  the  hundred,  mne  stores,  c^tal  25,100  dollars  j  <me  mating 
office,  one  periodical  paper,  three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactorea, 
16,200  doUara.    Population,  3790. 

MiLPORD,  twenty-one  miles  south  by  east  of  Dover,  ntuated  on  the  north  side 
Mispillion  creek,  which  enters  Delaware  bay.    There  are  in  the  hundred,  thirteen  stores, 
capital  6990  dollars;  two  tanneries,  six  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.   Capital  in  manufactures, 
2^000  dollars.    Popuktion,  2336. 

New  Castkjei,  five  miles  south-south-west  of  Wilmington,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
Delaware  river,  thirty-two  miles  south-west  of  Philadelplua.  It  contains  ten  stores,  195 
dwellings,  and  1200  inhabitants.  The  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  r^lroad  have  a  large 
establishment  here  for  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  locomotives,  and  other  things 
connected  with  rwlroads,  including  an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  &o.,  with  a  capital  <^ 
110,000  dollars.    Population,  2737.    Tonnage,  in  1840,  3661. 

WiLMiNQTON,  port  of  cutiy,  situated  between  Brandywine  and  Christiana  creeks,  one 
mile  above  their  juncUon,  two  miles  west  of  Delaware  river,  forty-seven  miles  north  of  Dover, 
twmty-ei^ht  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia,  in  39  deg.  41  nun.  north  latitude,  and  75 
deg.  28  mm.  west  longitude.  Popuktion,  in  1830, 6628{  m  1840,8367.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  with  ^de  streets  crosung  eadi  other  at  ri^t  angles,  and  bmh  on  ground  gradnally 
rising  to  the  height  of  1 12  feet  above  tide-water,  and  we  sitoation  is  healthy  and  pleasant. 
The  houses  are  well  bmlt,  generally  of  brick.  The  city  contains  a  oit^  luul,  two  market 
houses,  three  banks.  Christiana  creek  is  navigable  for  vessels  requinng  fourteen  feet  <^ 
water  to  the  city.  On  Brandywine  creek  are  some  of  the  finest  flouring  mills  in  the 
United  States,  to  which  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  can  come.  Wilmington  has 
considerable  commerce.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  Tonnage,  in  1840, 
16,110.  It  has  a  daily  communication  with  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  l^  railroad. 
There  were^  in  1840,  ninety-five  stores,  capital  344^850  dollars;  three  lumber  yarda^ 
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a{utal  G0,000  dollars ;  fittheries,  capital  170,000  dollars  ;  value  of  machinery  produced, 
258,500  dollan  ;  one  cotton  &^ry,  1140  Bpindles,  two  tanneries,  three  breweries,  two 
potteries,  one  rope-walk,  six  flouring  mills,  one  grist  mill,  three  printing  offices,  two 
bmderies,  three  weekly  and  three  semi-weekly  newspi^ers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in 
muufactures,  459,900  dollars. 

FINANCES. 

The  state  of  Delaware  has  no  public  debt,  and  the  revenue  has  been  hitherto 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure.   There  is  a  school'fund,  amount- 
ii^  to  about  I74j000  dollars;  and  the  uinual  outlay  by  the  state  for  schools,  is 
GStamated  at  about  33,000  dollars. 
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SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC  STATES.— I.  MARYLAND. 

Ma  htland,  is  bounded  north  by  PenuBylrania ;  east  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic ; 
and  south  and  west  by  Virginia.  It  is  between  38  deg.  and  39  deg.  44  min.  nortK  latitude, 
and  between  75  deg.  10  min.  and  79  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  2  deg. 
31  min.  west  and  1  deg.  58  min.  east  from  Washington.  It  is  196  miles  long,  and  120 
broad,  conttuniug  13,959  square  miles,  or  8,933,760  acres,  of  which  one-fiftJi  is  water. 
The  Chesapealm  nay  runs  nearly  through  the  state  from  south  to  north,  dividing  it  into 
two  nuts,  called  the  Etutem  Shore  ana  the  WeOem  Shore. 

The  population,  in  1790,  was  319,728  ;  in  1800,  345,824 ;  in  1810,  880,546 ;  in  1820, 
407,350;  in  1830,  446,913;  in  1840,  469,232,  of  which  89,495  were  slaves.  Of  the  free 
population  158,636  were  white  males;  159,081  white  females;  29,173  were  coloured 
males;  32,847  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  60,851 ;  in  commerce,  3249; 
in  manufactures  and  trades,  21,325 ;  navigating  ue  ocean,  721 ;  navigating  canals,  Warn, 
and  rivers,  1519;  learned  profiessions,  1647. 

This  state  is  divided  into  twenty  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1 840,  and 
their  capitals,  were  as  follows:  Trestem  Shore — Alleghany,  15,690,  C.  Cnmberiand; 
Anne  Arundel,  29,532,  C.  Anapolis ;  Baltimore,  134,379,  C.  Baltimore;  Calvert,  9229, 
C.  Prince  Frederick;  Carroll,  17,241,  C.  Westminster;  Charles,  16,023,  C.  Port  Tobacco; 
Frederick,  36,405,  C.  Frederick;  Harford,  17,120,  C.  Bel  Air  J  Montgomery,  14,662, 
C.  Rockville;  Prince  George's,  19,539,  C.  Upper  Marlboro  ;  St.  Mary's,  13,224,  cf.  Leonard- 
town  ;  Washington,  28,850,  C.  Hagerstown.  Eastern  Shore — Caroline,  7806,  C.  Denton; 
Cecil,  17,232,  C.  Elkton;  Dorchester,  18,843,  C.  Cambridge;  Kent,  10,842,  C.  Chester- 
town;  Queen  Anne's,  12,633,  C.  Centreville;  Somerset,  19,508,  C.  Princess  Anne;  Talbot, 
12,090,  C.  Easton;  Worcester,  18,377,  C.  Snowhill. 

Soil. — ^Near  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  land  is  generally  level,  and  in 
many  places  covered  with  stagnant  waters,  which,  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  cause 
agues  and  intermittent  fevers.  On  the  western  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  the  country  is 
generally  flat,  and  the  soil  resembles  that  of  the  eastern  shores.  As  we  ascend  to  where 
the  rivers  are  broken  by  cataracts,  the  country  is  undulated  and  hilly;  and  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  it  is  traversed  by  high  ranges,  under  the  names  of  South  mountain. 
North  mountain,  Sideling  htU,  Warrior's,  Evits*,  Willis',  and  Alleghany  mountuns.  The 
soil  of  the  state  is  generally  a  red  loam,  or  clay,  and  much  of  it  is  excellent.  Wheat  and 
tobacco  are  the  staple  productions.  Some  cotton,  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  raised  in  the 
western  counties,  and,  south  of  Baltimore,  tobacco  of  superior  quality,  denominated  kitesfootf 
Hemp  and  flax  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  melons, 
and  plums,  are  abundant.  The  forests  abound  with  various  nuts,  suitable  for  fattening- 
hogs,  which  are  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods,  and,  when  fattened,  are  killed  and 
exported  in  great  quantities.  Hie  climate,  in  Ae  mountunous  region,  is  salubrious  ;  and 
in  the  valleys  between  the  monntains  is  much  fine  land,  adapted  both  to  grain  and  to 
grazing. — 17.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — ^In  this  state  there  were,  in  1 840,  92,920 
horses  and  mules,  225,714  neat  cattle,  257,922  sheep,  416,943  swine,  poultry  to  the  value 
of  218,765  dollars.  There  were  produced  3,345,783  bushels  of  wheat,  3594  bushels  of 
barley,  3,534,211  bushels  of  oats,  723,577  bushels  of  rye,  73,606  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
8,233,086  bushels  of  Indian  com,  488,201  lbs.  of  wool,  2357  lbs.  of  hops,  3674  lbs.  of  wax, 
1,036,433  bushels  of  potatoes,  106,687  tons  of  hay,  24,816,012  lbs.  of  tobacco,  5673  lbs. 
of  cotton,  2290  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons,  36,266  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  duiy 
amounted  in  value  to  457,466  dollars ;  of  the  orchard,  105,740  dollars ;  of  lumber,  226,977 
doUars.    There  were  made  7585 'gallons  of  wine. — Official  Returns.. 

In  an  article  in  "  Hunt's  Magazine,"  on  the  Resources  of  Maryland,  in  1841,  the  writer 
g^ves  tiie  folbwing  table  of  live  stock  aJid  products : — 
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MmeraU. — The  mineral  riches  of  this  state  are  described  as  very  abundant  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  extensive  beds  of  coal  between  the  mountains  in 
die  western  part.  G)pper  ore  is  also  found,  and  marUe,  granite,  slate,  asbestos,  &c., 
aJMMmd. 

Rivera. — The  Potomac  river,  which  divides  this  state  from  Vir^nia,  is  650  miles  long, 
and  navigable  about  300  nules  to  Washington.  It  ia  seven  miles  and  a  half  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  one  mile  and  a  quarter  at  Alezandriat  290  nules  from  its  mouth.  The  Susque- 
Baniia  ia  a  large  river,  which  enters  into  the  bead  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  in  this  state.  It 
ia  one  mils  and  a  quarter  wide  at  its  month,  but  is  navigable  only  five  miles,  beine^*  above 
that,  much  obatructad  by  fidls  and  ra^s.  The  Fa^^ieco  is  a  small  river,  navigable,  how- 
ever, fourteen  miles  to  Baltimore  for  large  ships,  llie  Fatuxent  is  1 10  miles  long,  and  is 
navinlde,  for  fifty  miles,  for  vessels  of  250  tons.  The  other  streams  of  any  consequence 
are  the  £3k,  Saswfras,  Chester,  Cfaoptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pocomoke. 

Chesapeake  bay  is  270  miles  long,  and  from  seven  to  twenty  wide  ;  and  by  its  deep 
vater  and  numerous  inlets,  furnishes  several  good  harbours. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trade. — In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state,  seventy  commercial  and  117  commission 
kouaes  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  4,414,000  dollars  ;  2562  retail 
diy  goods  and  other  stores,  vrith  a  capital  of  9,246,170  dollars ;  1330  persons  engaged  in 
the  lumber  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  307,300  dollars  ;  103  persons  employed  in  inter- 
nal traanortation,  wnc^  with  211  butchers,  packers,  &c,  employed  a  capital  of  28,880 
doUara ;  7814  penons  employed  in  the  fish^es,  widi  a  cf^ital  of  88»947  dollars. — Official 
Retmrmt, 

Mam^Oi^mru. — The  mann&ctures  of  home-made  artides,  made  in  tlie  houses  of  fami* 
Bet,  amounted  in  value  to  176,050  dollars  ;  thirty-nine  fiilling  mills  and  twenty-iune  wool- 
len maan&ctories,  employing  388  persons,  producing  articles  to  tlie  value  of  235,900  dol- 
lars, and  employing  a  ca^utal  of  1 17,630  dollars ;  twenty-one  cotton  manufiuitories,  with 
41,182  spindles,  employing  2284  persons,  producing  articjes  to  the  value  of  1,150,580 
dollar*,  and  employing;  a  capital  of  1,304,400  dollars  ;  thirteen  rope  factories  employed  198 
perscHis,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  141,050  doUara  ;  twelve  furnaces,  producing 
8876  tons  cf  cast  iron,  and  seventeen  forges,  &c,  producing  7900  tona  of  bar  iron,  the 
whcJe  emplc^ing  1782  persons,  and  a  ci^tu  of  795,650  dollars  ;  seventeen  paper  manu- 
factories produced  to  the  value  of  195,100  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactories  3000 
^)UaT^  the  whole  employing  172  persons,  and  a  capital  of  95,400  dollara  ;  ninety-three 
persons  produced  1,865.240  lbs.  of  soa^,  and  73 1 ,446  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  35,000  lbs. 
of  apenoaoeCt  p»nd*i*«j  employing  a  capital  of  98,600  dollars ;  seventy-three  distilleries  pro- 
dnoed  366^13  gallons,  and  eleven  breweries  produced  828,140  gaUons,  the  whole  employ- 
^  ifl9  penoiia»  and  a  capital  of  185,790  dollars  ;  hats  and  aq»  were  manufactured  to 
the  nbe  of  153,456  dcJlars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  tiie  value  of  13,200  dollars,  the  whole 
nuJ^rvW  205  peracwis,  and  a  ea^tal  of  76,620  dollars  ;  161  tanneries  employed  1035 
peaDfUL  and  a  capital  of  713,655  doUan;  408  saddleries  and  other  manufactories  of 
^^pnxiuced  articles  to  the  value  of  1,050,275  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  434,127  dol- 
\a '  una  S^a"  house,  emidoying  thirty-sevra  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
do^xMg  capital  (tt  30^000  dollars  ;  twenty-three  potteries  employed  ninety 
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peraous,  prodmaiu;  to  th«  value  of  60,240  doUari,  with  a  capital  ctf  ££,130  doUan  ;  five 
powder  nullg  emmoyed  forty-seven  persons,  and  produced  669,125  lbs.  of  gunpowder*  with 
a  capital  of  46,000  dollars  ;  fifty-two  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of 
80,100  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  85,100  dollars ;  six  sugar  refineries  iwodnced  176,000 
dollars  ;  102  persons  produced  confectionery  to  the  value  of  73,450  dollm  ;  278  persons 
manu&ctured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  232,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  125,100  dollars  ; 
247  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  152,750  dollars  ;  1042  per- 
sons produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  409,456  dollars  ;  723  persons  produced 
machinery  to  the  value  of  348,165  dollars ;  thirty-six  persons  manuiacturad  hardware  and 
cutlery  to  the  value  of  15,670  dollars ;  690  persons  produced  carnages  and  waggons  to 
the  value  of  357,622  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  154,955  dollars ;  189  flouring  mills  pro- 
duced  466,708  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  898  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  3,267,250  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  4,069,671  dollars  ; 
ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  279,771  doUars ;  834  persons  manufactured  furniture  to 
the  value  of  305,360  diJlars,  with  a  capital  <^  339,336  dolhtfs ;  389  hridc  or  stone  houses, 
and.592  wooden  houses,  were  built,  emplopring  2026  persons,  and  cost  1,078,770  dollars  ; 
fitfty-eight  printing  offices,  and  fifteen  binderies,  seven  daily,  seven  semi-weeUy,  and 
twenty-eight  weekly  newspapers,  and  sevm  periodicals,  employed  376  persons,  and  a  caj»- 
tal  of  159,100  dollars.  I^e  whole  value  of  capital  empk)yed  in  maaunustnres  in  the  state 
amounted  to  6,450,284  Aol]m.—O0icial  Betums. 

Education. — Washington  College,  at  Chestertown,  was  established  in  1782  ;  St. 
John's  College,  at  Annapolis,  in  1784.  These  two  subsequently  formed  a  university.  9t. 
Marv's  College,  at  Baltimore,  was  founded  in  1799,  by  the  Catholics.  The  Baltimore  Me- 
dical School  was  founded  in  1807.  In  1812,  there  were  connected  with  it  the  fiiculties  of 
general  science,  law,  and  divinily,  and  it  received  the  name  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Mount  St  Mary's  College  was  established  near  Erametsburg,  in  1830,  by  the  CatTi<Uics. 
These  institutions  bad,  in  1840,  about  400  students.  Beudes,  there  were  127  academies 
and  grammar  schools,  with  4178  students;  and  667  primaty  and  eoniinon  school^  with 
16,982  scholars.  There  were  1 1,605  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write. — U.  S.  Gaz, 

Religion. — The  first  settlers  of  this  state  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  are  still 
numennis.  They  have  an  archUshop,  who  is  metn^litan  of  the  United  States,  and  mxibj 
churches.  The  Episcopalians  have  seventy-seven  ministers  ;  the  I^csbyterians,  twen^- 
five ;  the  Baltimore  li^hodist  Conference,  which  extends  into  some  other  states,  has  172 
travelling  preachers ;  tiie  Baptists  have  twenty  mtnistera  ;  the  German  Reformed,  nine  ; 
and  there  are  some  Lutherans,  Friends,  Unitarians,  &c. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Banks. — There  were  in  tUs  state,  in  1840,  thirteen  banks,  with  an  aggregate  cajntal 
of  9,106,031  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  2,328,625  dollars. 

Public  Works. — Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United 
States  have  been  projected  and  commenced  by  Maryland.  The  first  is  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canals  commencing  at  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  extend  to  Cumber- 
land, on  the  Potomac,  and  thenceby  Wills  creek  and  the  Yonghiogheny  and  Monongahela 
rivers  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  341+  miles.  It  would  require  a  tunnel  throu^  the 
Alleghany  mountains  four  miles  and  eighty  yards  tn  length.  The  whole  amount  of  kckage 
irill  be  3215  feet.  The  estimated  cost  is  9,347,408  dollars.  The  state  of  Mar^and 
has  subscribed  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the  United  States  1 ,000,000  dollars,  towar*  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking.  A  charter  was  granted  by  Viigioia  in  1824,  and  con- 
firmed by  Maryland  and  the  congress  of  the  United  States  in  1825,  and  the  work  was 
commenced  in  1828.  It  has  been  nearly  completed  from  Georgetown  to  Cnmberiand,  185 
miles,  and  has  been  extended  to  Alexandria. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  second  great  work  is  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  designed  to  extend  from  Bal- 
timore to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  360  miles.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1827,  and  commenced  July  4th,  1828.  The 
state  of  Maryland  has  subscribed  to  the  stock  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the  of  Baltimore, 
3,000,000  dollars.  It  is  completed  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland.  The  Washington 
branch  extends  thirty  miles  and  a  quarter  ftam  Potapsco  river  to  Washington.  Hie  Bal- 
timore and  Port  S^eposite  railroaa  extends  thirty-sue  miles  from  Bahimm  to  Ham  de 
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Gnee.  The  BaltunoM  and  Susquahaona  nilroad  extendi  fifty-as  miles  from  Baltimore  to 
Y(Hk,  PeDDaylvuia.  The  Reistertown  bnndi  railroad  commenoes  ax  milee  from  Baltimore 
nd  frntenda  w^ribt  milea  to  RMitertown.    The  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  raUroad 

*"rtMidi  firom  H»vire  de  Grace  thir^-two  milei^  to  Wilmington*  Delaware.  The  Aona- 
ftod  EUcridIm  railroad  eztanda  nineteen  miles  and  three-quarters  fnm  Wa^unirton 

tanaahto  Aunpcdis.— £7.  S.  Gag. 

FJUNCIPAL  TOWNS  OF  MARYLAND. 

Ahkapolib,  aty  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Maryland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Severn, 
t  vo  Dules  from  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake  Day>  twenty -eight  miles  south-south-east  of  BaJti- 
'  ntoKy  39  de^.  north  latitude,  76  deg.  43  min.  west  longitude,  and  31  min.  east  longitude 
from  Washington.  Population,  1830,  2623;  1840,  2792.  "It  has  been  the  seat  of 
gOTcnuDent  in  Maryland,  since  1699.  The  tonna^  of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  4dI9.  The 
steta  house  is  a  fine  building  in  the  centre  of  the  ciU^,  from  which,  and  from  the  Episcopal 
church,  the  streets  radiate  as  from  two  centres.  There  is  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methomst 
ebureh,  a  market  house,  bank,  and  theatre,  and  about  3d0  dwellings,  storey  Stc  The 
Unirersitj  of  Maryland  has  one  of  its  branches  here,  called  St.  John's  college,  chartered  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  institntion  in  1784  ;  but  as  such  became  extinct ;  and  has  been  resuscd- 
tated  under  difEerent  ansjHces.  It  has  a  president,  four  professors,  or  other  instructors,  120 
i^lnmm^  of  whoiu  ux  veTC  nunistefs,  twenty-seroi  studentf^  and  4000  volumes  in  its  Ubra- 
xies.  Coounencement  22nd  of  Feto^aiy.  ^d  is  afforded  to  indigent  students.**—  U.  S.  Gax. 
In  1840,  the  city  cont^ned  forty  stores,  cajHtal  69,550  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  two  print- 
mg  offices,  two  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capitol  in  manufactures,  12,150  dollars. — 
C^fieial  Heiurm. 

FasDmcK,  city,  seventy-five  miles  west-north- west  of  Annapolis,  the  second  place 
in  importance  in  the  state,  being  inferior  only  to  Baltimore,  is  »tuated  on  Carroll's  creek, 
m  branch  of  Monocoey  creek,  three  milee  west  of  the  latter.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with 
-wide  streets,  crosang  each  other  at  right  angles,  many  of  them  paved ;  and  contains 
poUic  offices,  twelve  churches,  several  banks,  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  about  800 
dwellii^  houses,  mostly  of  stone  or  brick,  and  5182  inhabitants.  The  great  road  from 
Baltimore  to  Wheeling  passes  throug;h  the  place  ;  and  a  branch  railroad,  three  miles  long, 
eomeets  it  with  ^e  Balthnore  and  Ohio  railroad,  near  the  Monocoey  viaduct.  The  country 
anand  is  exoee^ngty  fertile^  and  the  trade  of  this  place  is  extendve.—- £7.  S.  Gaz.  In 
1840,  it  had  three  cowmismon  houses,  and  thirty-seven  retail  stores,  capita  132,300 
doUan;  two  lumber  yaid%  capital  6000  dtJlars;  three  furnaces,  one  fiilhng  mill,  ono 
wooDea  &c(oiy,  ten  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  pottny,  two  rope  factories,  ten  flouring 
nulla,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  one  paper  factory,  four  printing  offices, 
one  bindery,  one  periodical,  and  foiu'  weekly  newq>aper8.  Capital  in  manufactures,  118,790 
d^ars. — Official  ReturTU. 

Baltucobe,  is  situated  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Patapsco  river,  fourteen  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  Chesapeake  bay,  commanding  elevations  on  the  north  and  east.    "  As 
laid  out  it  includes  four  miles  square,  and  is  built  around  a  bay  which  sets  up  from  the  north 
nde  of  the  Patafuco.    The  streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  and  the  houses  are  neat,  most 
of  them  of  brick,  and  some  of  them  are  splendid.    The  harbour,  which  is  very  fine,  con- 
nate of  three  parts.   The  entrance  to  it,  between  Fort  M'Henry  and  the  Lazaretto,  is  about 
600  raids  wide,  with  twenty-two  feet  of  water.    This  depth  is  continued,  with  an  increased 
widu^  for  a  mil**  and  a  quarter,  to  near  Fell's  point,    OfKmrite  Fell's  point,  the  width  is 
contracted  to  one-£ourth  of  a  mile.   This  is  die  entrance  to  the  aee(Mid  haxbour,  and  is  about 
ttnhe  &et  ^ep  ;  but  it  widens  above  into  an  ellipais,  a  mile  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
fifteen  &et  deq><    '^he  third  ox  inner  hu-bour  has  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  penetrates  to 
near  the  centre  «f  the  city.    It  ia  weU  defended  by  Fort  M'Henry,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
outer  harhoor  iriiich  was  prored  by  a  powerful  attack  that  was  made  ujpoa  it  and  repuleedt 
•  ^  J.  with  Great  Britain.    Jones's  falls,  a  small  stream  from  the  north,  dirides 

^  .    .  ^  ft^o  p«*^       over  it  are  erected  three  elegaut  stone  bridges  and  four  wooden 
of  5^  "  ^  wharfs  near  Fell's  point ;  but  those  of 
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200  tooB  can  come  ap  to  the  town  In  the  inner  haihovr.  The  amoont  of  the  tonnage  of 
this  port,  in  1840,  was  76.022.**— 27.  S.  Gaz. 

Among  the  public  buildings,  the  city  ball,  on  Holliday-street,  oocuped  hy  the  aty 
council  and  several  offices.  The  court  house,  corner  of  Monument-square  and  Le^gton- 
street,  appropriated  to  tbe  city  and  county  courts,  with  their  appendant  offices.  There 
are  six  markets.  The  state  penitentiary  consists  of  three  large  buildings,  besides  work- 
shops and  some  other  buildings,  and  occupies  four  acres,  contuning  gardens  and  walks, 
surrounded  b^  a  stone  wall  twenty  feet  high.  The  prisoners  work. together  b^  day,  and 
are  con6ned  in  separate  cells  at  night.  The  county  prison  is  near  the  Penitentuuy.  The 
house  of  refuge  is  well  fitted  for  its  purpose.  But  the  most  impowng  public  structure  is 
the  Washington  monument,  at  the  intersection  of  Charles  and  Monument  streets.  The 
Battle  monument,  comer  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  streets,  was  erected  in  1815,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  successful  defence  of  the  aty  agEunat  an  attack  of  the  British,  in  Septembo*, 
1814.— 17.  S.  Gaz. 

Baltimore  is  well  supplied  with  pore  and  wholesome  water.  In  several  PAria  of  the 
city  are  public  springs  or  fountuns,  accessible  to  all  the  dtisens.  These  fountains  aie 
enclosed  by  circular  railiogs.  and  covered  by  small,  neat^  open  temples,  consisting  of  columns 
supporting  a  dome.    There  is  a  rather  abundant  supply  of  water  from  an  elevated  part  of 

Jones's  falls,  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  half  a  mile  long,  to  a  reservoir  on  Calverl-streefj 
whence  it  is  distributed  in  pipes  through  the  city.  The  harbour  of  Baltimore  is  accesnble 
through  a  great  part  of  the  year,  though  sometimes  obstructed  by  ice. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

It  possesses  most  of  tbe  trade  of  >^ryland,  much  of  that  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
a  portion  of  that  of  the  Western  States.  In  its  shipping,  it  is  the  fifth  tity  in  die  union. 
It  is  the  greatest  market  for  tobacco  in  the  Uoited  States,  and  tbe  princnpal  fiour  maiket 
in  the  world.  Its  tonnage,  in  1840,  amounted  to  76,022.  Jones's  fitlls,  though  a  small 
stream,  has  a  succession  of  falls  which  afford  considerable  water  power.  The  Pats^pseo, 
though  not  a  large  river,  has  a  fall  of  about  800  feet  in  a  course  of  thirty  miles ;  and  it 
affords  many  valiu^le  mill  sites.  There  are  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city,  sixty  flouring 
mills,  besides  numerous  cotton  manufactories,  and  other  manufactories  of  cloth,  powder, 
paper,  iron,  cop^,  glass,  steam-engines,  chemicals,  tobacco,  &c.  There  were,  in  I84(^ 
seventy  commercial  and  108  commisnon  houses,  with  a  capital  of  4,404,500  doUan ;  1254 
retail  stores,  capital  6,708,611  dollars ;  twenty  lumber  yards,  capital  267,500  dollars; 
machinery  manu&etured  to  the  amount  of  284,000  dollars ;  hardware  and  cntlery,  1(^800 
dollars;  precious  metalu,  13,000  dollars;  of  various  metals,  810,000  dollars;  one  voidlen 
factory,  capital  20,000  dollars ;  one  cotton  factory,  3600  spindles ;  one  dyeing  and  printing 
establishment,  total  capital  16,200  dollars;  tobacco,  capital  118,900  dollars;  thirteen 
tanneries,  capital  1 32,800  dollars ;  three  dis^eries,  three  breweries,  capital  87,000  dollus; 
one  powder  mill,  capital  30,000  dollars  ;  paints,  Arugs,  &c.,  capital  79,000  dollars  j  one 
glass  factory,  capital  30,000  dollars  ;  nine  potteries,  capital  22,300  dollars ;  sugar  re- 
fineries produced  to  the  value  of  176,000  dollars  ;  three  paper  factories  produced  59,000 
dollars;  eight  rope  walks,  capital  66,550  dollars;  one  gnst  mill,  two  saw  mills,  capital 
27,000  dollars  ;  mrniture  to  tbe  value  of  268,200  dollars;  213  brick  and  stone  houses, 
and  one  wooden  bous^  employed  845  persons,  and  cost  548,400  dollars;  nineteen  printing 
offices,  ten  binderies,  six  daily,  seven  weekly,  five  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  six  periodi- 
cals, employed  279  persons,  and  a  capital  of  119,900  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufac- 
tures, 2,729,983  do\\&rs.~ Official  Returns. 

The  Baltimore  and  Port  Deposito  railroad  extends  thirty-six  miles  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  there  connects  with  a  diun  of  railroads  to  Philadelphia,  making  the  whole  distance 
ninety-five  mUes.  The  Washington  branch  of  tlw  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  extends 
thirty-eight  miles  to  Washington  city.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  b  completed  fot 
more  thsrn  mgfaty  miles  to  Harper's  ferry,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  Whe^ng,  on  the 
Ohio.  It  uready  brings  much  trade  into  Baltimore,  and  when  completed  will  form  the 
most  direct  communication  which  exists  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Jtfississi]^ 
valley.  The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extends  to  York  in  Pennsylvania,  »od 
connects  with  a  chain  of  railroads  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  There  are  Imes  of  stesni 
packets  to  Philadelphia  and  to  Norfolk,  and  other  packets  to  New  Y<ak  and  to  faiioos 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast — (7.  S,  Gcas. 
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Time  weie,  in  1840,  nine  btnks,  bemdes  aavings*  institations,  with  in  ag^^gate  coital 
0(6,500,000  dollars. 

'nier«  are  in  the  <aty  fbr^-two  churches,  of  which  the  Episcopalians  have  five,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  six,  one  of  which  is  a  splendid  cathedral ;  the  Presbyterians  have  three, 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  two,  the  Baptists  four,  the  Methodists  have  nine,  and  there  are 
TaxioDB  othen. 

There  are  various  benev<dent  inatitudons,  among  which  are  the  hospital,  the  building 
of  which  cost  150,000  dollars;  the  almshouse,  375  feet  long,  with  spacious  grounds;  seve- 
ral lUspensaries,  and  several  orphan  asylums,  and  some  others.  Th^  are  two  theatres,  a 
drcos,  a  museum,  with  some  other  places  of  amusement. 

Baltimore  wu  first  lud  out  as  a  town  in  1729,  and  in  1765,  it  oontamed  but  fifty 
liouaea.    It  reoaved  a  cAiarter  as  a  city  in  1797.— S.  Gaz» 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Extracts  from  the  Ordinances  now  in  Force — "  It  is  incumbent  on  the  harbonr- 
naster  to  collect  all  tonnage  dfuly,  and  whenever  two  days*  tonnage  is  due,  and  the  pay- 
notts  not  secured  to  lus  sadsfacdon,  he  shall  enforce  ue  payment  ther^  in  the  same 
fnamwir  as  odwr  city  dues  are  coUeoted. 

*'  Hie  sum  <^  two  cents  per  ton  shall  be,  and  is  herel^  assessed  aod  levied  xxfoa 
erery  vessel  of  nzty  w  more  ton%  arriving  at  the  port  of  mitimore,  which,  by  the  mws 
of  tbe  United  States,  is  required  to  rcmorfc  luid  enter  at  the  custom  house,  and  the  odJector 
of  die  port  i^iall  be  and  is  hereby  authorised  to  collect  tbe  same. 

"  Abo  the  sum  of  two  cents  per  ton  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  assessed  and  levied  upon 
every  vessel  of  sixty  tons  or  more,  arriving  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  tbe  United  States,  is  not  required  to  report  and  enter  at  the  custom  house,  and  that  the 
bazbonr-masters  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  collect  the  same,  provided, 
nevothetess,  that  the  sum  of  money  assessed  and  levied  by  this  section  shall  be  collected 
fiom  each  vessel  but  once  a  month,  although  she  may  arrive  more  firequendy. 

Dockage. — "  All  vessels,  except  those  with  firewood,  lying  at  or  in  any  manner  making 
«se  of  any  vriiarf  belonging  to  or  rented  \^  the  state,  shall  pay  dockage  according  to  the 
IbQowing  rates : — 

Those  occu|^wg  the  1st  tier,  per  ton,  per  day,  1  cent. 
j»  2d  ,,  „        Ot  „ 

All  beyond  the  2d  „        „  „       0^  „ 

Wharfage. — ^  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  all  goods,  wares,  or 
merchan£se  landed  on  the  pnbUc  wharfs  from  on  board  any  ressel  or  vessels  lying  at 
sdd  wharfe,  or  placed  thereon  for  the  purpose  of  shipment  or  exposure  for  sale,  shall  pay 
tbe  following  rates  of  wharfage  for  each  .and  every  day  the  same  may  remain  thereon,  or 
any  less  time,  (excepdng,  however,  firewood  ana  lumber,  the  rates  of  which  are  to  be 
•eoomited  iat  the  whole  time  allowed  by  ordinance  for  the  same  to  remain  on  the  vdiarfs,) 
t9  be  pud  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  or  in  event  <A  ther^  being  lume,  the  master  of  the 
Tcesd  ;  and  all  goods  shipped  from  one  vessel  to  another,  oue-hacF  price  to  be  paid  by  die 
d^iper  or  owner. 


cnit*. 

Aaehon  Bad  ehsta  oUe*  per  tsa  walght  ts 

Aa-rOs  «Mti  01 

hXmamUm,  b  neU  «a.  M 

 tebv  do.  001 

JlihM,aTMeriheU«,ate.  porcwtlMd  OS 

B«^«feaA«kgiacer.peppsr,SccniniimitBrb«gi.aM:h  01 

——MB  ,  do.  01 

hunk  or  Mdu  nit  do.  03 

Mm  rf— rcfcaodi^g  do.  04 

 orhMs  faatben  do.  OS 

—  nfTT.  *».  04 

 mScco  "  *S 

—  Mnif  ■dii  ff  eetmn,  JU.  d*.  04 

S«w  WKhandkr   do.  M 

 flTHMMM  •■»■■•  dfc  04 

),.....■■  »  .per ton  SB 


oenta. 

Boxes  1einot>«  and  oriiigm  eich  08 

 oU,  wina,  Bod  dder  do.  OS 

 ebooid*(«  do.  01 

 MMP,  tin,  ud  cudlea  do.  01 

—  tacka  aod  pipe*  do.  01 

—  cheMe  do.  OOi 

 herringa  do.  ool 

 niaina  do.  m1 

 window  glaaa  per  100  fool  oo! 

Halfboxeado  eacb  onl 

Boxeaofahoea  du.  03 

—  diysooda  ud  angua  do.  03 

 dron  maA  fnaaa  ...do.  M 

Bamta  bmf  Mtd  pork  do.  OS 

 Scar,  bread,  ud  Mai  do.  n 

Hairbwrala  dluo  do.  «1 

(owrtlMWdi 
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Barrel*,  rmpty   n-w  Hemp,  vrongfat  tron,  ar  atesl 

— —  coBUlalnc  liquid*  each  03  '  

Bmillrf  letdier  da.  0» 

BHclu   per  IWM  l^ 

BklcawTkay  oarfa  Wi 

Bagaahot  do.  OOj 

Barroli  lUb  4o.  OS 

Half  «Bd  quarter  barrel*  fi«b  do.  01 

Centou*  of  indigo   d«.  06^ 

Otalk.  per  ton  xs 

Cum  uerrh-iailm  each  OS 

 or  indigo   do.  121 

 VBikMa  do.  M 

 copper  dn.  OS 

 gin  da.  •! 

CmI   per  30  btuhcli  Odj 

Cordage  per  ton  M 

Cainboo*e*  or  stove*   each  Oti 

Canaan  •  •-do.  13i 

Cliaira  do.  00, 

Craiea  do.  03 

Caaka  of  che«ae  do,  OS 

 natla   do.  01 

Carbaya  (to.  01 

CantagM   da.  U 

Cart  wbnl*  do.  oa 

CbeOaafwa  do.  M 

Half  ditto  do.  OS 

gnarter  ditto  do.  Ot 
i>rlr  per  uia  ID 

Cart*  or  waggooa  oach  S5 

DvntiohD*  do.  01 

Dyawood   per  ton  U 

Drum*  of  fitli  eacb  09 

 rahriiM  do.  01 

 «gB  d«.  OOJ 

Piah,  per  quintal  do.  01 

PirUu  do.  01 

Pirowood  per  ofi,  for  tvo  daya  06i 

OtuMtoeka  per  lOOO  30 

Granite  aud  MharMoM  -  per  perch  U 

OriDdrtonea  per  ton  U 

OralB,  «R«)(ii  per  buM  M 

HogahMda  of  UquUa  ^aofa  10 

—  OMitainiiif  augar,  Ae..  d  >.  10 

—  amply  ■  de.  M 

—  beopB  aad  poles  prr  IMi  SO 

Henap  perton  15 

Haaper*  of  bettlM  aach  is 

Honia  .pw  IH*  90 

Hera  tipa  do.  OU 

Hilea,exarborae....*  eaeh  Oi{ 

Hoop  polea   per  mo  It 

Honeaandmnlm   eai^  W 

Hop*  p«raack|d».  66 

U<>m  o<nU  eaeh  MU 

"  It  is  also  enacted  that  H  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  harixmr-DiaaieTs  to  mtiko  their 
retunu  to  the  rwiater  of  all  nKmeys  collected  hy  them,  so  as  to  desigmte  that  reo^ved 
from  vessels  for  ^larfage  or  tonnage,  uid  that  recuTed  from  goods,  distinctl/,  and  the 
names  of  the  vessels  so  collected  from. 

HF^ULATIONS  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Hie  fdloiring  rates  ot  eomnussions  to  be  durged,  if  no  agreement  to  the  eoutnry 
exists  : 


Ccnfa. 

 pur  ton  3A 

Ivory  7  dw.  90 

IroD  ,  do.  S9 

Jar*  of  grapes,  oil,  ollvaa  each  tl 

Kag*  of  lard  and  balier.  do.  01 

 cracker*  do.  00^ 

— -  and  braea  of  tabacoo  da.  01 

Halfkt^g*  and  balf  boxe*  tobacco....  da.  01 

Kega  Bhot,  of  300  lb*.,  or  It  bag*   03 

'  naila,  ralaioa,  and  ocbar  artldta  of  oquM  eapn- 

'    city  eaob  01 

Lead,  in  abeeu  and  pig*  per  ton  IS 

Ubm,  Id  caaka  r«cfa  06 

Locandotberdyewooda  pertnn  25 

LaUu  .MT  lOM  OS 

Lumber  per  1000  feet,  not  excoudiag  n*«  day*  l.t 

Leatber  per  100  vide*  IS 

HabagBDy  per  MM  feet  SO 

Matt  of  sngv  e^fa  01 

Mill-Biones  do.  3& 

HataofCaaaU  per  100  10 

Neata  weoden  ware  each  01 

Onion*   per  iMutaeli  or  M  bonche*  004 

Orange*  prr  1000  10 

Oara  per  1000  feet  SO 

Oil.  whale  and  iperm  per  ISO  galluna  caak  1S| 

—  ticnw*,  noder  lOOgallana  10 

  tiorce*,  nndcr  80  gallou  n 

  per  barrel  03 

Package*.  aauU  meictaBudlao.  .cnck  M 

Plaater  par  ton  10 

Paper,  trapping,  pt- r  bnndle  each  OM 

Plough*  de.  OS 

PoUtoM  per  buhel  004 

Pitch  par  barrel  ot 

lUitana  ..per  too  SS 

Roain  perbartel  OS 

Satt  hogdieada,  each  OS 

 loeee  per  buabel  90^ 

Slate   •  per  ion  SO 

Stool,  in  boBdlaf  do.  SB 

Sberals  per  dozen  09 

ttaveo,  barrel  per  1000  li| 

—  hogdtead  and  pipe  -do.  SO 

Stone  ballast  pertim  06} 

Sheep  and  awino  ancb  OS 

SUngloa  per  1«M>  Ot 

Tranaof  uorehondioo  eaA  03 

Tar  and  terpentine  per  bnicd  OS 

Tierces  dry  mere  ban  dlae  each  M 

Half  tiwree*  ditto  .da.  OSl 

Teakeltloa.  perdoian  Ol( 

Tiinbor  per  lOOt  feet  lA 

Tiereaa  of  rice,  nnd  atn^r  good*  rach  05 

Wood  nnd  baik.  per  eord  06} 


DBSCaiPTlON. 


Donwatic 


Foreign. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Dotneadc 


Porrign. 


On  aalof  of  roerchaedtoe  

(>n  aalea  of  atocka  

On  billa  o(  nxebaxge.  If  endoraed. . . . 

On  dltw      ditto,  not  endoraed  

Un  purcbiaea  of  meKfaandiae,  in 

t»n(U  

On  ditto      ditto,in  ndrooeo...,. 
Un  purcbaaea  of  itocka  and  bllb  ol 

cxcbango  ...*•>..«..*.  ..... 

On  accepting  or  endorain^  vUMnit 

fnnda  ,  

On  collecting  fr^ht*  

Un  procnring  freights  

On  diaborsoBania  of  reMols  


percent. 


per  eonl. 
« 

1 


OndMran 


eato  «C  rMidi,wltho«t 


funds 

Mhoting  {asmncot  when  the  pra. 

mfama  den  not  eaoeed  It  pereeaL. 
Bffaeting  foMimaca^  if  the  preaawni 
laaborelOpotMiHon  the  amannt 
of  pron^nn 
A4inatiag  and  eoUoeting  loaana  in- 
aond,  u  not  dlapWcd,  or  HtifMnd 
Adjnatlug  dolayad  ox  litigated  ac 

ta  

BntertnK  and  forwarding  goada,  on 
iho  nmonnt  of  dntioannd  chnigoi  . 
Adnnoiag  monoj  oa  lattorao<  oradii. 
or  ethorwiso  


poccoot. 

i 

5 

4 
«4 
H 
H 


n 

9 

«* 

*\ 
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"  On  oonaignments  of  mmfaantlue  withcUmwn  ctr  realiipped,  full  commisBum  to  be  chained 
on  tbe  amount  of  adrances,  or  leiponmbilitiei  incamd ;  and  half  ooQununm  on  the  reiMtte 
of  the  value. 

"  The  above  eommuiious  are  exclusive  of  guarantee  for  sales  on  credit,  aucticm  du^  and 
conmisnons^  storage  tovkerag^  and  OTer^^  v&er  expense  actuaUj  incurred. 


FREIGHT  AND  FREIGHTING. 


"  If  a  vessel  is  iraght«d  the  ton,  and  no  special  agreement  is  made  respecting  the 
pflO|KMi)oiis  at  which  each  artide  shall  be  computed,  tbe  following  shall  be  tbe  standard  of 
computation,  and  ather parcel  deemed  eqoalto  aton,  via: — 


IIM 

uw 
ass 

KM 

700 
lit* 

sw 

IIM 

isst 


SMa.  pig  uA  bar  ifaa,  ItWU  copffcr,  loswaod,  taaOct 
wmA  adMv  hmwy  Jyawaaai. 

•  W.  Rfamxaa  ani  BraxlUatto'wawl. 

•  „  mmtt,  wmgat  am4  rtc».  to  €■*■■ 
■  ,,    «  cuSb*,  iB  baga. 

•  _         ditto,  in  eaafca. 
,  ncsa,  In  bifa  or  balk. 
,  ditto  in  cuk*. 
,  piBcnw,  in  bags. 
,  ditto,  in  caaka. 
,  aUp  bnod,  in  ban. 
,  dtao  ditto,  1b  cadw. 
,  dri«d  bidea. 

,  valgbi,  fiMTB  taaik  sbA  CUbb  raw  ddc 
„     b^MO,  and  oUht  Mock  ten. 
B      VlrgtaU  t^acco,  hi  bogaheada. 


lSOtlha.Htt  weight  KcntnAv  ditto,  to  hafAaada 
ISOS  »    .     .      HanlaBl  tUuo,  la  diila. 
B  bamla  fi<>uv.  oT  ISSlba.  nett. 
d      „    beef,  pork,  and  tallow. 
7  njtval  aiorea  and  piekJed  tab. 

800  pnons,  wlno  nMaaare,  eatlnuHiog  tko  fUl  ooBtonta 

Of  ibo  caak  tt  tO,  wtoe^  bnady,  dw. 
St  boihoto  grata,  peaa,  beaaa,  dwl,  to  eaaks. 
W  ditto       dhn        ditto.  tobn&. 
M     „     livcrpod  Uown  aalt,  to  balk. 
M      M         'Km  mnndaalt. 
SI      „     8t.  VtMa,  Capo  Verd,  Ac,  to  Imlk. 
so  Weat  India  aalt.  to  balk. 

SO      „      aao  ooal,  in  btdk. 

«0  oAiefeataf  planfc»boarda,  tinber,  balo  goada.paek. 
agfla,  and  boxea. 


**  In  estimating  the  contrats  in  cubic  feet  of  various  packages  and  goods,  the  following 
shall  be  the  standwl : — 

A  flour  barrel   5  £aet 

A  tterce  <^  rice   15  » 

A  bf^ishead  of  flaxseed   12 

A  hothead     ^^r^ia  tobacco   45  » 

A  hogshead  of  Ke^ucl^,  Gemna,  and  Carolina  do.    .  40  ^ 

A  hogshead  of  Maryland  and  &uo  do.       .       .       >  35  „ 

five  bushels  of  grain  in  bulk   5  „ 

"  In  ctHUpntSng  boxes  itf  eandlra  andsoc^.kegsof  butter  and  lud,  hams  and  bacon,  and 
cenerall^  all  simibr  artides,  200 lbs.  nett  wdght  dull  be  considered  equal  to  a  barrel  of 
five  cubic  teet. 

**  AH  goods  broaght  to  tlus  port  on  freight  must  be  delivered  tm  a  wharf,  at  the  expense 
the  verael  brin^g  the  sune.    A  delivery,  after  due  notice,  on  anv  good  wharf  at  Fell's 
point,  daring  business  hours,  is  a  delivei^  in  the  city  and  port  of  Baltimore.    Hides  and 
articlee  prohibited  to  be  landed  in  the  ealbj  at  cert^  periods,  may  be  landed  where  the 
poUic  authorities  may  direct. 

"  In  all  cases  when  vessels  are  obliged  (by  the  quarantine  regulations,  or  city  authorities,) 
to  ^schaive  thor  cargo  in  the  stream,  the  expense  of  delivenng  the  same  etut  of  Jones's 
falla,  win  be  borne  by  the  carrier  only.  Bat  when  requested  by  the  consignee  to  be  de- 
livered toest  of  Jones's  falls,  then  the  expense  shall  be  equally  borne  by  the  carrier  and 
oooagnee  (each  one  half). 

If  a  vessel  is  chartered  for  A  vc^^age  out  and  home^  each  shippor  shall  be  entitled  to 
Ilia  &ar  proportion  of  the  whole  homewud  fright,  pro  rata,  of  the  uolk  or  space  oocujned 
by  eadi  Amget  on  the  outward  voyage. 

"  In  all  cases  where  a  vessel  is  bartered  or  frnghted  for  a  voyage  out  and  home, 
the  fi«ig4i(er  or  charterer,  is  bound  to  furnish  6uffi(»ent  cargo  to  enable  said  vessel  to  return 
safely  home,  and  the  same  from  port  to  port,  where  the  charter  provides  fcv  more  than  one 
port.    IVo^ded,  no  agreement  to  the  contrary  is  made     the  parties. 
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HogihMdi  of  nnr,  tobaceo,  tnolmri,  ranii  oil, 
andplpM  of  Wlnr,  brand*,  and  fin  

—  or  oofllbe,  copperas,  oooAtb,  sad  tallow.. 
11wc«a  of  ayAr,  rvm,  moIaaiM.  and  half  plpea  . 
 lica,  voffM,  Haxaeed,  alum,  ttc  

whiakey,  aogar,  bMf,  pork.  ftah,| 

dMMe,  oil,  and  qnancr  cwka  wina  

 Soar,  coffee  and  other  dry  aittelea..... 

Bezea  of  Cuba  •<>iar  

 fiab,  wine,  oEi,  lemona,  and  araDgea  

—  aoap,  candle*,  oheeae,  tin,  raiaina,  and 
4nuna  nt  Aft  

Ban  ti  Mfltor,  «oooni  pepper,  and  plMnto  

Bum  of  cotton  and  bompen  yarn,  abont  SOO  Iba. 


Per 
KoBth. 


osnta. 

U 
SO 
IS 

m 

06 
OS 

oe 

OS 

01 
M 

14 


a  T  O  R  A  0  B. 


Balea  of  India  ptcn,  and  otiier  ahnnar  g ooda  . . 

ladigD,  in  eeroona,  4  oenu ;  in  ca*«a  

T»,  lo  cheata,  a  cent!  |  hair  ditto,  toenti ;  boxea 
Kega  of  batter,  lard,  tobacco,  naila,  raiaina.. 

HiJVa,  dried  

Hemp,  per  too  

CnrdBG«>  par  ditto  

Iron  and  load,  perditto  

ewood,  per  ditto  •  

Hampora  of  bottlea,  Ac  

Cratee  of  eartbenvare  

Grain,  per  buahcl  

Salt,  per  ditto  


Per 
Menth. 


ceata. 

10 
10 
01 
OS 
01 

so 

M 

to 

IS 

10 


"  The  owners  of  sfoods  to  be  at  the  expense  of  puttiiig  them  in  store,  and  defivering  them. 
All  ffoods  stored  to  Be  subject  to  one  month's  storage,  if  in  store  ten  days.  If  less  than 
ten  days,  to  half  a  mcmth's  storage.  The  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  robbery,  theft,  and  other 
unavoidable  occurrences,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  owner  of  the  goods ;  provided 
usual  care  be  taken  for  tiie  seciuity  of  the  property. 

W£IGHTS  AND  TARES. 

"  Sugar,  copperas,  alum,  brimstone  shot,  lead,  iron,  steel,  hernp^  dvewoods,  and  all  other 
artides  heretofi>re  sold  by  die  ewt.  of  112  lbs.,  or  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  uiall  ia  &tare  be  sold. 

by  die  decimal  hundred  of  100  lbs.,  or  ton  of  2000 lbs. 

*'  Tares  shall  be  allowed  as  follow  : — 

Sugar,  in  hhds.  or  tierces,  12  per  cent;  in  Cuba  boze^  15  per  cent ;  in  flour  bis.  22  lbs. 
each  ;  ditto  in  linen  bags,  3  per  cent ;  and  in  lUl  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Coffee,  in  linen,  nngle  gunny,  and  grass  bags  j  2  per  cent ;  in  flour  Us.  20  lbs.  eadi ; 
in  all  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Cocoa,  in  bags,  2  per  cent. 

Pepper,  in  linen  or  single  gunny  bags,  2  per  cent ;  m  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 
Pimento,  in  linen  or  uogle  gunny  h^gs,  3  per  eent ;  m  other  packi^ea  die  aetual  tare. 
Rice,  in  tierces  and  half  tierces,  10  per  cent. 
Copperas  10  per  cent,  in  hogsheads. 

Teas,  green,  whde  chests,  20  lbs. ;  half  ditto,  die  Canton  tare ;  ditto  black  ditto 
ditto,  22  vaa. ;  ditto  three-quarter  chests,  18  lbs. ;  other  packages  die  actual  tare. 

Cassia,  in  mats,  9  i>er  cent ;  boxes,  and  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Indigo,  in  ceroons,  in  single  ludea,  1 1  per  cent ;  in  all  other  cases  the  actual  tare. 

Alum,  brimstone  ginger,  nutmegs,  mace,  doves,  almonds,  figs,  cheese,  soap,  candles, 
chocolate,  currants,  prunes,  starch,  and  all  other  articles  not  before  mentioned,  the  actual  tare. 

No  charge  shall  be  made  for  casks,  barrels,  boxes^  or  other  padcsges  whaterw. 

Drafts,  as  follow : — 

On  all  wdghts,  even  beam,  ^  per  cent  to  be  allowed  td  draft. 

doUs.  cts. 

Rates  of  Pilotage. — For  every  vessel,  either  drawing  nine  feet  water  or  upwards, 
or  measuring  seventy-five  tons,  custom-house  tonnage,  coming  from  the 

sea  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  per  foot  3  50 

For  eveiy  vessel  of  like  draft«  from  Baltimore  to  sea  2  fiO 

For  the  months  of  December,  Januuy,  February,  and  March,  in  addidon  to 

every  foot  such  vessel  draws  0  75 

"  Every  master  or  owner  of  a  nmchant  vessd  going  to  sea,  whether  sailing  imdw  a 
coasdng  Iwence  or  r^^tered,  of  the  burden  of  120  tons  and  upwards,  shall  be  obliged  to 
receive  the  first  pilot  who  offers  to  conduct  or  pilot  his  vessel,  and  shall  eoodnue  the  same 
|nlot  to  the  capes,  or  shall  pay  to  him  half  pilotage;  provided  the  sud  pilot  shall  speak 
or  board  said  vessel  above  Fort  M'Henty,  and  shall  be  duly  licensed  to  act  as  pilot;  and 
provided  further,  that  the  pilot  who  shall  have  conducted  any  vessel  from  the  capes  into 
yxi  shall  be  entitled  to  take  charge  of  the  same  vessel  as  pilot  to  die  capes  on  "her  next 
TOjyage. 
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**  Anj  master  or  owner  of  a  merchant  vessel,  siuUng  under  a  coasting  licence  or  regis- 
tered, of  the  burden  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  conung  firom  sea,  shall  be  oUiged  to  take 
the  first  pilot  who  shall  offiar  to  conduct  or  pilot  his  vesselj  and  shall  continue  the  same  to 
dwpfflrt  of  destinatioa,  or  shall  pay  to  him  half  pilotage;  provided  said  pilot  shall  spet^  or 
boanl  said  vessel  before  Cape  Henry  lighthouse  shaB  boir  south  ;  and  provided  taaoj  the 
aud  plot  shall  have  a  branch  or  licence  to  the  destined  port  of  said  vessel. 

"  The  owners  of  all  vessels  of  the  burden  of  seventy-five  tons  and  upwards,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  tons,  before  going  to  sea,  shall  apply  to  the  hoard  of  pilots  for  a  licence  to 
navigate  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  shaU  pay  to  the  said  board,  for  such  licence,  at  the  rate 
c£  ax  cents  per  too,  and  such  licence  shall  be  good  for  twelve  months. 

"  Hie  master  of  any  vessel,  for  which  a  licence  is  made  necessary  by  the  preceding 
r^ulation,  who  shall  navigate  the  same  without  such  licence,  shall  subject  himself  to  re- 
ceive a  piot  uptm  the  same  terms  as  is  provided  for  in  the  first  r^ulation." 


COMHERCE  OF  BALTIUORE. 


Statsmeht  of  Imports,  Exports,  Tonnage,  &o.,  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  for  the  Year 

ending  30th  of  September,  1840. 

iMPoan. 


ddtars. 

TiMTda««r  toporte  ISIS-IS   4,8St,6IT 

„      188S.JS   fl^eiS 


FkUDitrfFoffapSfti   S,in.(Wl 

EXPORTS. 

Totel  nennt  of  domMiic  pradoee   6.499,030 

Tata)  tahte  of  eiyorim   , 


*,7!»,«70 


IncnsM  of  npofli. 
TONNAGE. 


1,110,726 


tons. 

■affMsrvd  hrnuca   34,TT3 

BAroOn)  HeaoMd  da   M,3t6 

UcnM4(udwWtMM)    680 

SiMHtelMwHe    B,S4.i 

Tom]   96,614 

„        1838-39   7MS3 

VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 

vcsMba  tons* 

EMimifrMfgndnpBcti  MS  AMrioubatdm.  98,007 

W  Fnrdn   S8,g« 

sn  Anntaw   6r,7«8 

m  ftnSgn.....   U,U6 


Eatnwd  at  the  Ciiftoiii-lMniK,  flrom  porta  wlihin  tb« 
UidM  StatM,  BM  T«Heb.  Tbese  arc  exduaira  of  coaiten 
wblob  are  not  oblige  by  law  to  enter. 

Thm  nnmbar  of  arrivala  from  aea,  which  U  of  course  ex- 
cJnilrB  of  bay  and  rivor  craft,  and  vMaela  Ihrongb  caaalii, 
wero  ahlpa  7(t,  baika  60^  briga  S7S,  adtoonen  87S.  and 
ahnpa  ll^Totid,  1991  vaaaela.  Of        fcregoiDB  thm 


Ajnericao  ahipa  from  foreign  porta   40 

„           cotatwiae   9 

Fordgn  ahipa  from  foreign  porta    M 

„        ooaatwlao....   1 

Amarkam  barha  from  forolgn  poKt4.   IB 

„        coaatwiae  •   S9 

PoTMgn  barka  from  fsrolga  porta   It 

American  brigs  from  forego  porta....   137 

„         coaatwise   181 

Porelga  briga  from  foreign  ports   S6 

,        coaatwiae   1 

Amerioaa  acboonera  frmn  foreign  porta    118 

coaatwiae  >••..   744 

Paieign  sofaoonera  from  foreign  porta   IS 

Atnencan  aloopa  eoaatwiae  ..•■>  1* 

Foreign  do.  frani  foatfgn  p^a   ,1 

Total    139) 

Then  ware  bwit  wltliia  the  abore  period  s  ahipa,  1 
baAfll  Wga,  43a(&eoaen,  I  aloop,  and  1  ateamboU— 

IMal,  60  veasda ;  the  aggregate  bmden  of  wUeh  la  8S58 


iNBrscnoKS  in^  and  Stupments  from,  the  Port  of  Baltimore  of  certain  leading  Articles 

for  the  Tear,  1840. 


Toh»era  ImnteHi,  Maiyland  hMa.  SI,StB 

 OhtoTT.  do.  8,4M 

 Otber  iae—faiaHan  4o.  S77 


nab  I  Sbad  ipapected  (mill  part  from  North 

Carolina)    io,U7 

—  oyatera,  anotmt  aoid  1b  Baltimore  estimated. 
Forwarded  to  dlfltoent  places  by  waggooa,  in 

the  itaall  bahls.  170,SM 

 Atto,  fcrwaided  after  being  opened  and 

pickled   Std^OOO 

 ditto,  eoaaumed  In  Bidtbnere   9Sl,MS 


Total  bhda.  40.6S8 

PMlasafpMfiDtuatMk..  S,S74 

 Bx parted  44,S13 

naer  IsMected,  reoeieed  from  rariona 

_ftoeea  Mo.  781,770  do.  034,815 

WWe^  «».  boUa.  49S,763 

Cm,  da.  do.  1,S1S^ 

OMan»dne.da.  do.     )04,«14  Total ■anberefToaaelabnlltin  the  aUte  ... 

PUi:  Hermga  inapectcd  (eaogbt  In  Maryland 

T»J  brls.  7M70 


Total  bahb.  TIC^ 

HO 

Total  auonnl  of  tonnage   IM^CMS 

bamla. 


VOL.  til. 


Ammmi  at  telMceo  remalniag  in  the  state  wardioasea  in  the 

eity  of  Baltimore,  on  the  lat  of  Junary,  1841   7300 

Aaaontlnrpeotod  during  the  yMrl84t   40,089 

H,50S 

Amount  espnted  and  oonaamed  In  iSdS   44,S4S 

Leaviag  on  hand  on  the  Slat  of  December,  U4S   0,889 

3  I 
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AMERICA. 


ExpOBTS  from  the  Port  of  Baltimore  to  Foreign  Ports  for  the  Quarter  and  Year  ending 

December  31,  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


TOBACCO. 

T«  Om  NMberUndj  hhiU. 

„     Hmiiae  Town*  do. 

French  porta  on  tbe  Heditem- 

B««a  •  du. 

To  Rngland  do. 

RruiUan  port*   .do. 

VepeanulaB  port*   do. 

CbtltH  por'B  do. 

BrliiBh  W«*t  India  iaUHda  do. 

Spuiiih  Wfl*t  India  taluds  (not 

Cuba)  *o. 

AMm  


Total. 


.do 
.do. 


FLODH. 

To  BronlUn  porta  brb. 

Briiiah  We«t  India  iilaitdf  do. 

Brltiab  North  Aroarlcan  eolonle«.,do. 

Dini*h  Woit  India  Ulando  do. 

Spanwb  W««t  India  iolaads  (tiot 

Cuba).  do. 

Dutch  We«t  India  ialandi  do. 

Uutch  East  lodiM  do. 

Chilian  ftxU  do. 

Taxaa  do. 

Gibral'ar  do 

Madeira  do. 

Cape  Verd  do. 

Ahiea  «o. 

HasrU  do. 


ToUL. 


Quao- 
tity. 


3,719 
4,001 

473 

69 
1 
10 
IS 

14 
St 


9^ 


90,HI 

4^ 

1,144 

6!W 
500 
IM 
90 

i.im 

8,341 
104 
77 
1,864 


doll  UTS. 

165.906 
193,860 

34,731 
11,041 
MI3 
114 
),4II 
874 

SM 

1,493 


407,768 


13^01  A 
86,601 
6,076 
18,170 

4.84S 

i,6ia 
a,3» 

413 

311 
4,910 
13.016 
442 

886 
S,900 


ARTICLES. 


.qulntala 


micai.Ltiiaova. 

Flifa,  driod  

„  picUvd  "barrela 

Can  dlea,  sperm  Iba. 

„      tallow.  do. 

Soap  do. 

Bet^  bamli 

Homed  cattle  nnuiber 

Pork  barrel* 

Baeon  and  haau  Ria. 

Lard  do. 

Hogs  noinber 

Butter  Iba. 

Cheooe  do. 

Wheat  boshela 

Com  do. 

Hjte.  Oats,&o  dn. 

Corn  meal  barrel* 

Rye  flour  dn. 

Bbcnit.  do. 

Ditto  ke^ 

Rice  Iteicea 

Ginieng  •  lb*. 

Tobacco,  maDufactured  do. 

CottOGS  

Othur  articlea  (iodudinK  over  60,000 
dollan  to  Dutob  Beat  Indlea)  


Total  MbeaUaMMn  utfailM. . . 


Qnan- 
tity. 


8,34» 

37,W3 
31,178  r 
07,8.19  } 
5731 
49/ 
1,030  t 
84,030  t 
149,  IW\ 
Ml  / 
168,1661 
89333/ 
81,509 
SS,984 

4fiea 
Sis 

4,H9l 
1.447} 
488 
10,674 
4,373 


dolUrs. 
8.070 

T.IM 

Tjni 

6,M7 
I7,4M 

nfn 

11,MI 
W,li9 
13,188 
Ml* 
11,901 
l,IM 

14,719 
•List 
6,M9 

4.SW 
47^04 

I17;M1 


.do.     64,736  387,618 

Add  vatne  of  Tobacco   49T,7TC 

Ditto  ditto    Flour   M7,61B 


Tsloe  of  Dunoitle  Prodnctione   IfiUSas 

Ditto      Foreign  HmhaDdlae  im  Atnerlcw  vaaeeta   «UM 

Ditto  ditto  Portlgn  ditto   9At* 

Totol  e&porta  for  quarter  «m1Iiib  December  81,  IS41   1M4  TXT 

Kxporto  pmiouair.  In  IMa  

Total  oKpom  forisn   4,44T«4SS 

Ditto  ditto  FbrdgnBcKtandba   l»«,6H 

Ditto  ditto  Domestic  prodacdon   4,«0MBI 

IHtto        ditto       dhw       in  1841    4,C>»«G3 

PalllnB  off   3S7,I«S 

The  export  of  Poreign  lewhandlw,  la  1841,  wu   Sll^&t 

  Palling  or   I76,B»7 


1843— luapection  of  Beef  cattle   number  14,134 

„  „         Hogi  ,  10,809 


Tuial 


reight  13,336,348  Iba. 
M  8,l>fc4Mlbe. 

.  lMU.T9»lhn. 


Pieb-Sh^d  

H  Berriuga.. 

Total 


barruU. 
11.030 
43,IW1 

half  bria. 
867 

xoc 

89,037 

7T3 

Floor.- 


-Homid^treol. 

City  MUb  

SuqnehtMK 


Total 


barrels. 

830,094 
1*3,336 
34,449 


Hi.sai 


hair  bria. 

^3«6 
ae,3M 


16,901 


Besides  the  abfyre,  there  were  inspected,  dnring  the  year,  5436  harrels,  and  thirty- 
four  half  twrreb  of  rye  floor  ;  and  715  hogsheads,  7772'tnirel^  and  437  half  barrels  of 
com  meal. 
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CoHM£RCE  of  Mainland,  from  1790  to  1844. 


BX  PORTS. 


TOTAI. 


f  il  DADTU 

Dutiei  on  Fom(ti 
llttfchondiao  im- 
portod. 

DnvlMeko  on  Fo- 
nif  a  Hercbwdbe. 

Rsgialered 
Tannage. 

asBm. 

dollsn. 

deltw*. 

toiu. 

atl,04« 

13,583 

34,493 

481^ 

H,O30 

43,996  09 

930,013 

M,«I3 

90,793  74 

i,«H,im 

407,609 

38,007  77 

1,340.704 

789,167 

48,007  JU 

•••• 

i,6ss,«ai 

843,803 

46.314  83 

« < « « 

834,090 

06.961  46 

1,483,323 

63,480  93 

3,M8,IT0 

l,SS7,«3t 

«t,44«  61 
81,508  30 

■  •  •  ■ 

1,934,431 
S,I37,&19 

1,363,4116 

1.130,717 

35,980  80 

1,404,547 

794,479 

43,306  73 

1,193,831 

349,314 

40,4->7  49 

.... 

3,174,169 

638,063 

03,843  13 

X,391,3&4 

1,143,300 

03,004  93 

3,904,165 

1,443^161 

71.819  93 

:::: 

3,006,430 

1,337,138 

79.733  49 

1,063,643 

449,833 

74,690  43 

-  •  <  • 

1,021,680 

&4S,33« 

86,188  05 

1,396.943 

450.617 

00,045  16 

1,083.904 

346,367 

69.497  80 

^190,147 

404,693 

80,303  31 

493,343 

316,903 

64,780  67 

3,9fi0 

3,636 

64,149  09 

•  •  .  . 

4,194,373 
3,373,070 

130,071 

88,161  31 
83,113  6? 

565.061 

3,093,415 

oio,on 

74,113  36 

.... 

3,MB,fll5 

404,343 

44,731  67 

1,938,373 

38l,«0t 

47,140  38 

.... 

1,063.003 

489,190 
■ST,497 

44.850  91 

4.«0,M3 

963,348 

46.413  S4 

1,334,098 
1,395,840 

136,941 

00,439  03 

4,»1S,179 
4.Mlyl43 

166,179 

61.940  09 

1.174,188 

293,078 

33,419  80 

1,339.013 

359,884 
196,319 

59,499  38 

lj^4,054 

03,137  S8 

4,405,708 

1,470,607 

SIS,HI 

60.637  14 

6^,091 

1,M9,S83 

334,168 

66,640  49 

4,804,135 

1.8la.967 

171,394 

31,194  39 

4,U3,8a6 

1,313,231 

330,175 

34,430  34 

4^36,577 

1.470,154 

147,304 

30,990  51 

4,639,303 

1.069,004 

194.443 

37,401  44 

5,437 ,0S7 

ef  0,900 
673.141 

113,400 

37,685  88 

4/t41,4B3 

83.041 

83,811  73* 

9,047,153 
7,131,607 

960,340 

30,494 

33,806  04 

l,487.»«7 

41.09 

33,343  61 

r.8S7,0a3 

U,340  OS* 

5.701.869 
6,993,Wfi 

«*•* 

V4SBS  87 

4,010,746 

6,101.313 

4317.0TB 

S,47»,ltt 

1791. 
1791. 
I7W. 
1794. 
1790. 
1796. 
1797. 
1798. 
1799. 
H09. 
U*t. 

imt. 
lasi. 

1M4. 
IflU. 


tm.. 
imm.. 

UiS.. 
UM.. 

laii.. 

Mil.. 

asis.. 
iai4.. 
■ai3.. 

ISH.. 

»17.. 
MM.. 

lei*.. 
ino.. 
mi.. 
■ass.. 

IMS.. 
I>9«.. 

ims.. 

I9».. 

litT.. 
nm.. 

1999.. 


ini. 


wa... 

1933..  , 

mt... 

MM... 
109... 


1911.. 
IfM.. 
Mil.. 


MUn. 


dollBra. 


8,797»40 
3M0,M0 
3,406,343 

S36uai 

4,016,699 
7S4393 
3,570307 

4,563.083 
3,900.093 
1,783,073 
136,399 
4,066.374 
4.934,490 
5387,884 
4.940313 
3,648367 
4361398 
3,714390 
3396393 
3,173.113 
8349337 
339336S 
1^3H 
3.407.691 
3.107319 
3,061,173 
3^3.965 
3.730,906 
3315,873 
3301,014 
8,013,706 
3,176,806 
3,9383I6 
3365,173 
4,165,168 
43U,I89 
5395,  OSO 
4.789.169 
43833«7 
433MI4 


1371,033 
3313.099 
7,400337 
10319,774 
10,383.389 
1356,184 
4,056369 
3.313,114 
3,380,469 
1339,886 
1309.792 
10,199 
900,327 
1394,377 
3346,046 
3319313 
3378.149 
1337,766 
1,135344 
1.039.803 
1397,116 
13133?* 
1,408339 
1,663,396 
1398,715 
I3S6363 
1,143,193 
71^^97 
378,141 
1.484,049 
761,433 
1.159337 
748368 
646399 
434.744 
839307 
903371 
173,748 
198,006 
3(»31W 


doHara. 

13S9391 
33333H 
3366.006 
4,686,191 
5.611,360 
9,101310 
9311,709 
11,746,190 
16,399,609 
13,164,331 
13,767,530 
7314335 
9,076,063 
9.131339 
10,899,480 
14380309 
14,298,984 
1,731.106 
6,627336 
6,4993>8 
6333387 
S38^9T9 
3,787366 
348,434 
6,036,601 
7388.767 
8,933,030 
8370,784 
9,936,116 
6,609364 
3390,394 
4336390 
6330,238 
4363,933 
4.501304 
4310,748 
4316306 
4394,431 
4394309 
3.791393 
4308,047 
4,499318 
4,062,467 
4,166345 
333N334 
3,675,479 
3,780317 
4314379 
4376,561 
9,706,768 
4,947,166 
4394^00 
S3ia3S<> 


Kn^SoptOBikorM. 


ToNH  AOS  of  Maijlimd. 


DISTRICTS. 


OsM. 
Vima. 


1st.  Mm 


I*' 


St.  Man"*... 


Regbtand 
Tonnage. 

Bnndlad  and 
Ueanavd  Tonnage. 

Total  Tonna((e  of 
each  Diatrict. 

Hum. 
41306  41 

380"7» 
73n'"38 

teua  Knd  pOiha. 
38,568  71 
9381  09 
12,098  69 
Ull  17 
134*  47 
1,030  67 
t378  81 
3359  11 

tou. 

74303  41 
9331  t» 

11390  40 
6311  17 
1341  47 
1339  07 
937a  31 

10,717  07 
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AMERICA. 


Inspection  of  various  Articles  for  1842. 


ken- 

barnlf. 
6 

1»4 

bsir  brla. 
M 
484 

flrkin*. 

10 

twrreb. 
4,1SB 

half  brb. 
1633 

Sir 

qr.  brU. 
169 

40.6M 

IS90 

S04 

1* 

18W 

1B9 

Sole  leather  and  rough  ■kirtinf   S4S,SH  ■idM. 

Account  of  Wheat  Flour  inspected  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  per  the  Inspector's 
Quarterly  Betums,  from  1798  to  1842  incIusiTe. 


TEARS 

1798  

1T«8\ 
IT9B/ 
IT991 
1800  J 
ISOtt 
1801 J 
18011 

i80a/ 
isosj 

1803  \ 
I804J 

1805/ 

1805  t 

1806  J 

1806  > 

1807  f 
18071 
I80S  J 
18061 
1800  r 
18091 
1810/ 
18101 
1811/ 
18111 
181  J/ 


HalfBrh. 

140,176 

10,043 

X87^T 

16,079 

Sb9,968 

16,990 

3IT,08S 

IG^n 

3U,637 

19,636 

414,748 

tS,6S9 

317^88 

l<Mttl 

346,468 

11,137 

831,439 

17,123 

480,879 

33,836 

Sll,fiH 

18,196 

898^ 

10,889 

8M,733 

18,489 

438,788 

84,637 

ni,BGS 

18131 

1813  I 
1813} 

1814  f 
1814} 
1819} 
18151 
I816f 
I8I6{ 
1817} 

1817  f 
1818} 

1818  i 
1819} 
1819} 
1890} 

1830  t 

1831  f 
1831 1 

ie»j 

18331 
1833/ 
18331 
IBM/ 
18141 
1888/ 
18351 
1836/ 
18381 
1837/ 


Bamli.      HaVBrli.  YEARS. 


466.418 
314,131 
M5,630 
396,338 
464,901 
379,790 
SM,4S9 
M3,M« 
947,633 
47^133 
84^3«6 
905,813 
808^0 
607,693 

sre,8s» 


4,679 
6,M5 
13,700 
14,078 
13,943 
M,05G 
M,S49 
21,894 
81,448 
31,390 
19,883 
97,981 
30,799 
«,09» 


18*7  \ 
1838/ 
1838/ 
1830) 

1839  ( 
1831 J 

1830  I 

1831  } 
1831) 
1833} 
1833  > 
1833} 

1833  > 
1B34  j 

1834  \ 
1836/ 
1835} 
1830  ( 
1830) 

1837  ( 
1837) 

1838  ( 
1M8) 
1S39  t 
18391 

1840  f 
18401 

1841  f 
1841  \ 
1843/ 


Bamle. 


49M«7 
494,870 
U>,!tt9 
038,318 
434,001 
940,338 
460,013 
988,407 
491,986 
390,048 
371,399 
609,079 
7IS,BTV 
613,014 
844,301 


Hair  Brb. 

n,iie 

I4,39« 
18.488 
31,931 

ujuae 

18,008 
1«,8M 
W471 
90,S4» 
10.7SS 
18.870 
19,840 

Hne 

81,71« 
98,0U 


PUBUC  DEBT  OF  MARYLAND. 

Maryland,  like  Pennsylvania,  has  fallen  into  fiscal  discredit,  and  has  con- 
sequently acquired  the  ignominy  of  being  a  repudiating  state.  The  remarks 
which  we  have  applied  to  Pennsylvania  bear  with  equal  force  against  Maryland; 
with  the  exception,  that  from  the  tat  greater  proportion  of  tiie  debt  of  the  latter  to 
the  resources  of  the  stale,  there  u  much  less  probability  of  an  early  resumption 
of  the  payment  of  the  interest. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  HNANCE8  FOR  1842  AND  1843, 

In  the  annual  message  of  the  executive,  December,  1842,  it  is  stated,  "  That  the  debt 
the  state  amounts  to  15,21 1,393  dollars  94  cents ;  or,  deducting  bonds  issued  for  the  pur- 
chase of  railroad  stock,  not  now  chargeable  on  the  treasury,  to  about  ten  millions.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  debt  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  incurred  in  the  cause  of  pablic  improve- 
tnent,  which  amounts  to  4,780,000  dollars.  Six  per  cent  interest  on  these  two  sums  is 
870,000  dollars,  annually  chargeable  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  state,  assessed  at 
196,751,149  dollars,  requiring  a  permanent  tax  of  seventy-one  cents  on  the  hundred  dollus 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  thirty-one  cents  for  the  residue  of  the  state.  Besides  this 
permanent  debt,  there  is  859,656  doUars  due  to  the  state  buiks,  to  the  Barings,  and  to 
the  holders  of  state  bonds  on  December  1,  1842,  for  interest  in  arrears.  The  income  from 
sources  other  than  the  direct  tax,  is  about  equal  to  the  w^nary  expenses. 
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"  In  view  of  these  fiicts,  the  l^^ature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  sole  of  the  state's 
interest  in  all  the  works  of  internal  improvement,  the  state  receiving  its  own  bonds  in 
pjment.  The  interest  of  the  state  m  the  following  corporations  was  offered  at  the  follow- 
ing' |noea^  pa3nnent  to  be  made  in  bonds  bearing  not  len  than  fire  per  cent  interest 

dollars. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company   4,200,0(X) 

ChesMeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company  5,000,000 

Tide  Water  Canal  Company   1,000^000 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railioad  Company  1,500,000 

Total   11,700,000 

If  thig  sale  should  be  effected,  the  debt,  exclusive  of  the  Baltimore  loans,  would  he 
reduced  to  about  4,000,000,  from  which  must  be  deducted  also  the  amount  of  the  mnking 
fimd,  or  1,179,276  dollars. 

The  bllowing  is  the  Offidal  Statement  of  the  Debt  o(  the  State  of  Mairland,  as  reported 
by  GovOTDor  Thomas  in  his  Message  in  December,  1842. 

Annual  Interest, 
dollars.  dollars. 

Direct  debt  of  the  state   10,000,000  600,000 

Baltimore  improvement  debt   4,830,000  270,000 

Loan  of  state  credit  5,211,293  312,683 

20,041,293  1,182,683 

Floating  Debt. 

Doe  hanks   128,283 

Bazing,  Brothers,  and  Co   104,864 

Bondholders*  arrears  of  interest   626,589 

Total   20,901,029 

State  of  the  Public  Debt  of  Maryland,  December,  1848. 

dollars. 

Total  amount  of  public  indebtedness,  January,  1841    15,214,761 

Amount  of  Intraest  accrued  from  that  date  to  November,  SO,  1843.       .    .  1,171,873 

Total  amomitofdsbt,  November  30,  1843  .       .       .  16,386,634 
Annual  demands  against  the  treamry,  on  account  of  the  debt,  over  and 

above  the  receipts  from  internal  improvement  companies  .       .       .    .  626,821 

Amonntof  debt,  November,  1844      ....  17,013,455 

Hie  current  e^mues  of  the  state  anurant  to   450,000 

Annual  interest   .       .  626,821 

Total  annual  charge   1,076,821 

Tax,  twenty-five  cents  on  100  doUant,  on  a  taxable  property  of  178,108,496 

doBars  -       .  445,271 

Deficit   631,550 

Arnan  of  interest  650,000 

To  be  raised  by  taxation   1,281,550 

"  Hie  greatest  difficulty  undOT  which  the  state  labours  is,  apparently,  the  want  of  some 
ninfiirai  system  of  assessment,  by  which  the  burden  will  &U  equally  upon  the  community." 
—Offieku  Beiwns,  /wMisW  m  Btmfs  Magazme. 
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II.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  tract  oF  land  ten  miles  square,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Potomac  river,  about  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  was  suggested  by  Washiogtoa 
far  the  seat  of  the  general  government,  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  hy  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  in  1790.  It  includes  the  cities  of  Washington,  Aleuudria,  and  Gecogetown, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  Congress. 

PopuZeUion.— In  1800,  the  population  was  14,093;  in  1810,  24,023 ;  in  1820,  33,039; 
in  1830,  39,858  ;  in  1840,  43.712,  of  wluch  30,657  were  whites,  8361  were  free  coloured 
pmons,  and  4694  were  slaves. 

Employed  in.  agriculture  384,  in  commerce  240,  in  manufactures  and  trades  227S, 
navigating  the  ocean  126,  navigating  canals  and  rivers  80,  learned  profesdons  and 
eng^eers  203. 

PoPiTLATioN  of  the  Principal  Towna. 
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The  surface  of  the  District  is  gently  undulating ;  the  soil  is  naturally  sterile,  but  it 
possesses  a  healthy  climate. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  2145  horses  and  mules* 
3274  neat  cattle,  706  sheep,  4673  swine,  poultry  to  the  value  of  3092  dollars.  There 
were  produced  12,147  bushels  of  wheat,  294  bushels  of  barley,  15,751  bushels  of  oats; 
5081  bushels  of  rye,  272  bushels  of  buckwheat,  39,485  bushels  of  Indian  com,  707  pounds 
of  wool,  12,035  biuhels  of  potatoes,  1331  tons  of  bay,  55,550  pounds  of  tobaccc^  651 
pounds  of  silk  cocoons.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  5566  dollaTB,  and  of  the 
OTchard  at  3507  dollars. — Official  Beturtu. 

Trade. — This  district  has  become  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  thou^  it  cannot 
eompete  with  Baltimore.  Vessels  <tf  the  largest  class  come  up  to  Alexandria,  six  miles 
below  Washington,  whn>e  the  Potomac  is  a  mile  wid^  and  firam  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep ; 
and  vessels  of  a  large  rize  come  ap  to  liie  United  States'  Navy  yard,  at  the  Junction  of  me 
East  branch  wiih  the  Potomac,  at  Washington.  A  resry  considerable  quantity  of  Hour  and 
other  produce  comes  down  the  Potomac,  and  centres  chiefly  at  Alexandria,  and  some  at 
Georgetown.  The  chief  business  of  Washington  city  has  relation  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  national  legislature,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  general  government. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  exports,  in  1840,  were  753,923  dollars,  and  the  imports  were  119,852  dollars.  The 
tonnage  of  the  district,  in  1843,  was  as  follows  :  registered,  13,788  tons ;  enrolled,  12,529 
tons — total,  26,047  tons.  There  were  seven  commercial  and  two  commission  booses  in  the 
district  for  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  310,000  dollars ;  285  retail  diy-goods  and  other 
stores,  cwital  2,701,890  dollars ;  &rty-aght  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a 
ca{dtal  of  140,000  dollars ;  527  persons  were  employed  in  the  fidwries,  with  a  capital  <sS 
64,500  A.o\iax9.— Official  Beturru. 

Manufactures, — There  were  produced  home-made  or  family  articles,  to  the  vahie  of 
1500  dollara;  one  puier  mill  produced  to  the  value  of  1500  dollars;  nine  persons  mann- 
lactured  pottery  to  the  value  of  6200  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manu&ctured  to  tiie 
value  of  47,200  dollars,  employing  forty-eight  persons,  ana  a  capital  of  22,100  dollars; 
three  rope  factories  employed  thirty-one  persons,  and  a  capital  of  24,925  dollars ;  nine 
tanneries  em|JoYing  seventy-two  persons,  and  a  capital  of  80,400  dollars;  seven  other 
manufactories  oi  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of  1 10,450 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  66,750  dollars ;  eleven  persmis  raanufactured  confectionary  to  the 
value  of  7500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2800  dollars;  forty-two  persons  maniuaotored 
machinery  to  the  value  of  60,300  ddlars  ;  189  perstms  produced  nicks  and  lime  to  the 
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Tfllue  of  151,500  dollars;  ninety-seTen  persons  manofoctured  carriages  and  v/aggotis  to 
the  Talae  of  59,535  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  38,550  dollars;  four  flouring  milu  mann- 
factured  25,500  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  diirty  persons,  and  pro- 
duced to  the  amount  of  183,370  dollars,  vn^  aeaptal  of  98,500  dollars  ;  ships  were  built 
to  the  value  of  20,257  dollars;  190  persona  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of 
125,872  dollars,  employing  a  eafutal  of  85,000  dollars ;  nxty  tnick  and  thirty-three  wooden 
houses  ImUt,  employed  142  persons,  and  cost  168,910  dollars;  twelve  printing  offices,  ten 
Undeties,  three  duly,  Bre  weekly,  ux  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  three  periodicals, 
employed  276  persons,  and  a  caj^tal  of  150,700  dtdlan.  The  whole  value  of  manu- 
fretores  produced,  was  1,005,775  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Edttcation.— Georgetown  college,  a  Catholic  institution,  was  founded  in  1799.  The 
Colombian  college,  under  the  dh^tion  of  the  Baptists,  was  founded  in  1821.  In  these 
institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  224  students;  there  were  in  the  district  twenty-six 
academies  and  grammar  schools,  with  1389  students;  twenty-nine  common  and  primary 
schools,  with  851  scholars ;  and  1033  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could 
neither  read  or  write. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

ReUgian. — In  1836,  the  Presbyterians  had  fourteen  chinrbes,  nine  ministers,  and 
1 134  communicants ;  the  Episcopaliuis  had  seven  churohes ;  the  Baptists  had  6ve  churches, 
foor  ministers,  and  583  communicants ;  the  Methodists  had  several  ministers ;  the  Roman 
CaUmlka,  six  ministers ;  the  Friends,  two  meetangs ;  and  the  Unitarians,  one  minister. 
At  the  close  of  1840,  the  debt  <^  the  district  amounted  to  1,500,000  dollars. — U.  S.  Gnz. 

A  Ivanch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  terminates  at  Washington.  The  Alex- 
andria canal  is  a  continuation  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  oaaal,  seven  nules  and  a  qmurter 
to  Alexandria 

Tlw  district  is  divided  into  two  counties ;  the  county  of  Washington  is  an  tlie  nrath 
side  of  tbe  Potomac,  and  the  county  of  Alexandria  is  on  the  south  ride.  In  the  former, 
the  laws  of  S^uryland  are  continued  m  force;  in  the  latter,  those  of  Viiginia.  The  district 
hata  never  been  represented  in  Congress,  though  Congress  makes  laws. — See  Constitution 
of  tiie  United  States,  and  of  each  State  and  District. —  Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

AiiEXANDEiA,  dty,  seaport,  forty-three  miles  south-south-west  of  Baltimore,  115  miles 
north  of  Richmond,  seven  miles  from  Washington,  38  deg.  48  min.  north  latitude,  0  deg. 
3  min.  west  longitude  of  Washing^n.  It  is  beautifolly  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Potomac,  wluch  has  a  depth  of  wat^  at  Alexandria  sufficient  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
class.  The  population,  in  1800,  was  4)96;  in  1810,  7227  ;  in  1820,  8218;  in  1830, 
8263;  in  1840,  8459.  The  city  is  ccmsiderahly  elevated,  ascending  gradually  firom  the 
river  ;  the  streets  cross  eacfa  other  at  right  angles.  This  port  has  considerate  ship^ang, 
mnd  exports  wheat,  In^n  cmti,  and  tmacco,  to  a  conriderable  amount  The  tonnage  f>f 
the  port,  in  1840,  was  14,470.  Hie  Chesapeake  wad  Ohio  canal  extends  to  this  fuace. 
It  has  two  banks,  w^  an  aggregate  c^tal  of  1,000,000  dollars ;  and  one  fire,  and  one 
marine  insorance  company.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  comm<m  coondl  of  sixteoi 
members. —  U.  S.  Ctaz.    Official  Retumg. 

Washihgtqn  Crrr,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Potomac,  295  miles  from  the  ocean,  by  the  course  of  the  river  and  bay.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1800,  was  3210;  in  1810,  8208;  in  1820,  13,247;  in  1830,  18,827;  in  1840, 
23,364.  Ejnployed  in  commerce,  103;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  886;  narigating  the 
ocean,  forty-five;  navigating  rivers  and  canals,  twenty-six;  learned  profesrions,  ei^ty-three. 

Tho  following  deaoiption  from  the  "  Umted  States  Gaseteer,"  for  1844,  we  extract  at 
ftin>— 

"  The  city  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Anacoetia  or 
Eastern  hanch.  The  dity  contains  a  little  over  eight  square  miles,  and  upwards  of  5000 
aerm  Tie  groond  is  in  general  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  nver,  and  there 
are  some  modeiato  elevations,  on  two  of  which  stands  the  Capitol  and  the  Prerident's  house. 
Ths  eitf  is  r^olarly  laid  out  in  stzeets  running  north  and  south,  and  crossed  1^^  others  at 
i^|iit  angles  naming  east  and  west.  But  the  difierent  parts  of  the  city  are  connected  by 
biead  avenoe^  wUen  traverse  the  rectangular  dinsions,  diagonally.  Where  the  inter- 
teetxm  oi  these  avemies  with  each  other  and  with  the  streets  would  form  many  acute 
a^les^  coDoderablB  reetMgnlar  or  tnrcnlar  open  ground^  are  left,  which,  when  the  city 
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shall  be  built  up,  will  give  it  an  c^n  f^>poarance.  The  avenues  and  streets  leading  to 
pidiUe  nkcea  are  from  120  to  160  feet  wide,  and  the  other  streets  an  from  70  to  110 
feet  wide.  The  avennes  are  named  after  the  states  of  the  union,  and  the  other  streets, 
be^nning  at  the  Capitol,  are  denoted  hv  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  A.  north  and 
A.  south,  B.  north  and  B.  south,  &c. ;  ana  east  and  west,  they  are  designated  hy  numbers, 
as  1st  east,  Ist  west,  &c.  Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Ftesident'a 
house,  contains  the  most  dense  population,  and  is  much  the  finest  street  in  the  aty.  Five 
of  the  avenues  radiate  from  the  Capitol,  and  five  others  from  the  President's  house,  giving 
these  prominent  places  the  most  ready  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
buildings  of  Washington  consist  of  scattered  clusters  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  magni- 
ficent ^an  of  the  city  will  soon  be  built  up.  Three  Ihings  are  requiute  to  sustain  a  luge 
city,  one  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  be  found  in  the  United  States.  There  must 
be  extensive  commerce,  or  manufactures,  or  an  expensive  and  luxurious  court,  widi  the 
multitudes  which  a  luxurious  court  draws  around  it,  to  expend  their  money.  This  last 
constitutes  a  great  item  in  the  support  of  some  European  cities.  Washington  cannot  be 
expected  to  become  a  very  great  commercial  or  manufacturing  place;  and  though  the  chief 
men  of  the  gorcanment,  am  the  national  l^slature,  and  the  multitudes  whom  they  draw 
around  them,  do  mnoh  toward  the  prosperity  <^  Washington,  the  mon^  thus  expended  is  too 
small  in  anurant  to  oonstitute  a  main  rdiuice  of  a  Iwge  <aty.  Baltinuff^  in  the  vidnity, 
will  be  likdy  to  surpass  Washington  in  commme  and  manu&etures,  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  growth  of  Washington,  however,  has  been  considerably  extensive,  and  it  ia 
continually  increasing  ;  and  probably  the  bustle  of  a  large  city  would  not  much  improve  it 
as  a  seat  tor  the  national  congress.  It  enjoys  the  two  important  requisites  for  health,  pure 
ur  and  good  water,  and  there  is  much  elegant  and  refined  society,  nndeiing  it  a  pleasant 
place  of  residence. 

"  The  public  buildings  of  Washington  have  a  splendour  becoming  a  great  nation. 
The  Capitol  is  probably  the  finest  senate  house  in  the  world,  and  it  is  fit  t^t  the  most 
august  legislatiTe  assembly  on  earth  should  be  thus  accommodated.  The  ground  on  which 
the  Capitol  stands  is  elevated  seventy-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide,  and  affords  a 
commanding  view  of  the  different  parts  of  the  dty,  and  of  the  surrounduuf  countiy.  The 
building,  which  is  of  freestone,  covers  an  area  of  more  Uian  an  acre  and  a  half ;  the  leiwth 
<^  the  front  is  362  feet,  including  the  wings ;  the  depth  of  the  wings  is  121  feet  The 
centre  buildittg  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome ;  and  there  are  two  less  clerked  dmnes,  one 
toward  each  end.  A  prtgection  on  the  east  or  main  front,  including  the  itepsj  is  n^-five 
feet  wide;  and  another  on  the  west  front,  with  the  steps,  is  eighty-wree  feet  wide.  Li  the 
projection  on  the  east  front,  there  is  a  noble  portico  of  twenty-two  lofty  Corinthian  columns ; 
and  in  the  west  front  there  is  a  portico  of  ten  Corinthian  columns.  The  height  of  the 
building  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  120  feet.  Under  the  dome  in  the  middle  of  the  building 
is  the  Rotunda,  a  circular  room  ninety-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  height, 
adorned  with  sculptures  lepresenting  in  relief  Snuth  dehvered  by  Pocahontas,  the  I^grima 
landing  at  Plymouth,  Penn  treating  with  the  natives,  and  a  fight  of  Boone  wit£  the 
Indians  ;  and  four  magnificent  psintings  by  Trumbull,  with  figures  as  large  as  life,  repre- 
senting the  presentation  to  congress  of  the  Declaration  of  Independency  the  capture  of 
Bnigoyne,  the  surrender  of  Comwalhs,  and  Washington  rengning  his  commismon  to  con- 
gress.  Aiiother  painting,  the  baptism  of  Pocahontas,  b^  Chapman,  has  recently  been 
added.  The  Rotunda  has  recently  received  a  splendid  additional  ornament  in  Greenough's 
statue  <tf  Washington,  a  colossal  figure  in  a  sitting  posture,  twice  as  huge  as  life.  On  the 
west  of  the  Rotonda  is  the  tilmury-room  of  congress,  ninety-two  feet  by  thirty-four,  and 
is  Uiufty-MX  feet  in  height,  contiumng,  in  arched  alcoves,  20,000  voltunes.  In  the  seoood 
stoi^  of  the  sonth  wing  of  the  Cwitcd  is  the  Hall  6[  the  House  of  RepTesentatave^  of  a 
semi-carcular  form,  ninety-six  feet  long  and  sixty  high,  with  a  dome  supported  by  twenty- 
four  beautiful  columns  of  variegated  marble  from  the  Potomac,  with  capitals  of  Italian 
marble,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  circular  wall  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  for  men, 
and  the  chord  of  the  arc,  back  of  the  speaker's  chair,  has  a  gallery  for  we  ladies.  The 
room  is  ornamented  with  some  fine  statuary  and  paintings,  and  the  whole  furniture  of  it  is 
elegant  The  Senate  Chamber  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  north  wing  of  the  O^tol, 
and  is  semi-dicular  like  that  <^  the  Representatives,  hut  smaller,  bmng  seTcnty-five  feet 
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long  and  fortr-fiva  fimt  high.  The  vtce-preridrat*>  ohur'  is  canopied  by  a  rich  crinuoa 
draperj,  held  oy  the  talons  of  a  hoveriag  eagle.  A  galleiy  of  light  bronxe  nmiiiDg  round 
the  are  in  front  of  the  Tice-president's  chur,  is  maiuy  appropriated  to  ladies.  ^Riere  is 
another  gallery  above  and  bentnd  the  chair,  supported  by  fine  Ionic  columns  of  variegated 
marble.  A  magnifioent  chandelier  'hangs  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  whole 
appearance  and  furniture  of  the  room  are  splendid.  Below  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  of 
neariy  the  aame  form  and  dimensions,  but  much  less  elegant,  is  the  room  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ;  and  there  are  in  the  building  seventy  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  committees  and  officers  of  Congress.  The  grounds  round  the  Capitol  are 
spacioQS,  contuning  twenty*two  acres,  highly  ornamented  with  gravelled  walks,  shrubbery, 
and  trees,  a  naval  monument  ornamented  with  statuary,  and  fountains,  and  the  whole  is 
cndosed  by  a  handsome  iron  railing.  The  whole  cost  of  the  building  has  exceeded 
2,000,000  dollars. 

"  The  President's  house,  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  from  the  Capitol,  is  an  elegant 
edifice  of  freestone,  two  stories  high,  with  a  lofty  basement,  and  is  170  feet  long,  and 
«^;h:^*8ix  wide,  the  north  finrnt  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  pordeo  of  four  lofty 
loak  etdomns,  prcgecting  with  three  columns.  The  outer  interotdumniation  is  for  carriages 
to  drive  under,  to  place  company  under  shelter.  It  stwids  in  the  centre  of  a  plat  of  ground 
o£  twenty  acres,  beautifoilv  laid  out,  and  hi^y  ornamented  It  is  elevated  forty-four 
feet  above  tide-water,  and  uie  southern  front  presents  a  grand  and  beautiful  prospect.  The 
apartments  within  are  admirably  Btted  to  their  purpose,  and  splendidly  furnished.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  President's  house  are  two  large  buildings,  and,  on  the  west  side,  two  large 
bmldings  for  the  departments  of  state,  of  the  treasury-,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy.  The 
general  post-office  and  the  patent-office  are  also  extensive  buildings.  These,  with  the  new 
treasniy  building,  have  been  recently  erected,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  were 
burned  a  few  years  since.  The  new  treasury  building  contains  150  rooms,  and,  when 
completed,  will  contain  250,  Ithas  a  splendid  colonnade,  457  feetin  length.  The  general 
pott-<^loe  contains  about  eighty  rooms,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  columns  and 
f^^—t— J  on  a  mstie  base.  The  patent-office,  in  addition  to  other  spacious  apartments,  has 
me  room  in  the  upp«r  story  275  feet  by  rixty-five,  and,  when  completed  by  wings,  accord- 

to  the  original  derign,  wiU  be  upwards  of  400  foet  in  length.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  moat  ^enidid  rmhiu  m  America,  and  is  devoted  to  the  ^ruid  and  increasing  coIlecHona 
of^ha  NatuMial  Inatatutvm.  The  portico  of  this  building  is  of  the  same  extent  as  that  of 
Ike  Plnrtbaion,  at  Athene  consisting  of  rixteen  columns,  in  double  rows,  fiffy  feet  hwh.  In 
the  war-office  was  formeriy  kept  the  fine  collection  of  Indian  portraits,  painted  from  the 
original  heads  by  King.  These  valuable  pictures  are  now  in  the  custody,  and  adorn  the 
eoBections  of  the  National  Institution,  in  the  patent-office. 

"  The  Navy  yard  is  on  the  Eastern  branch,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south-east  of  the 
Capitol,  and  contains  twenty-seven  acres.  It  has  houses  for  the  officers,  and  shops  and 
wardionses,  and  two  lai^  ship  houses,  a  neat  armoury,  and  every  kind  of  naval  stores. 
Several  ships  of  war,  some  of  which  were  of  the  laigest  class,  have  been  built  at  this  yard. 
Tike  re  are  also  in  the  rity  an  arsenal,  a  city  hall,  an  hospital,  a  penitentiary  a  theatre,  &c. 

*•  Washington  is  separated  from  Georgetown  by  Rock  creek,  over  which  are  two  bridges. 
A  sofastanttal  pile  bridge  over  a  mile  in  length,  crosses  the  Potomac,  and  leads  to  Alex- 
andria. There  is  a  bridge,  also,  over  the  Anacostia,  or  Eastern  branch.  This  river  has 
wmter  sufficient  depth  for  frigates  to  ascend  to  the  Navy  yard,  without  being  lightened. 
Veasdsnqniring  fourteen  feet  u  water  can  come  up  to  tfae  Potomac  bridge.    By  means  of 

Chenpeake  and  Ohio  canal,  a  communicatMn  is  opaied  with  a  rich  bwik  country  ;  and 
it  may  be  eipeeted  that  the  conuneroe  of  Washington  will  increase.  The  Washington  canal 
u  a  oootinoatim  of  this  canal  through  the  city.  It  extends  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
eaoal,  at  J7th-street  west,  to  which  it  is  connected  hv  a  lock  at  that  street,  to  the  Eastern 
branch.  The  canal  and  all  the  basins  are  walled  with  stone  on  both  sides.  From  17th  to 
]4tb-etreet,  is  a  spacious  basin,  500  feet  wide;  from  14th  to  6th-street,  where  there  is 
•aodwr  ample  basin,  its  width  is  150  feet ;  and  from  6th-street  to  its  termination  in  the 
Eaatem  bnuieh,  its  width  varies  from  forty-five  to  eighty  feet ;  and  its  depth  is  four  feet 
Mow  tide  throoghont.  At  its  eastern  termination  is  another  spacious  basin  and  wharf, 
TOh.  III.  2  K 
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whwb  extends  to  the  channel.  Thii  canal  has  been  greatlv  neglected^  and  is  nm^  oat  of 
repair.    The  expense  of  this  canal  has  been  over  230,000  oollarB. 

"  There  were  in  the  nty,  in  1840,  106 stores,  capital  926,040  dollars ;  six  lumber  Jt*^ 
capital  57,000  dollars  ;  precious  metals  manufacturea  to  the  valnc  of  13,000  dollars ;  Tariova 
other  metals  1 7,300  dollars ;  two  tanneries,  capital  2000  d<dlazs  ;  one  brewery,  capital  63,000 
dollars  ;  two  ^teries,  capital  3250  dcdiwv  ;  one  lope  walk,  one  gpat  mill,  eleven  pnating 
office^  ninebmderies,  thne  daily,  five  weekly,  five  semi-weeUy  new^^sen,  and  three  pe' 
nodical^  ca[dtal  149,500  dollars  ;  thirty  brick  and  stone,  and  twenty-time  wooden  howHet 
built,  cost  86,910  doUats.    Total  capital  in  manuflsetures,  836,275  dtdlaxf. 

**  The  Columbian  college  was  iocorpcoated,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  1821.  It  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  elevated  ground,  north  of  the  President's  house,  about  two  miles  and  a  naif 
from  the  Capitol.  The  Imildings  are  a  cdlege  edifice,  five  stories  high,  induding  the  faase> 
ment  and  the  attic,  having  forty-ei^ht  rooms  for  students,  with  two  dormitories  attached  to 
each,  two  dwelling-houees  for  professors,  and  a  philosophical  hall,  all  of  brick.  It  has  a 
medical  department  attached.  The  Medical  college  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  10th  and 
E-atreets,  at  equal  distances  from  the  Capitol  and  the  PresideDt's  house.  In  the  several 
departments  are  a  president,  ten  professors,  and,  in  the  college  premier,  about  twenty-five 
students.  There  are  about  4200  bo<^  in  its  hbraries.  The  eomneneanent  ie  mi  the  fint 
Wednesday  of  October.  The  whole  numbw  of  aliunni  is  ninety-seven.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bi^tists. 

"  There  were  in  the  dty,  in  1840,  twelve  academies,  with  609  students,  nine  primvy  and 
common  schools,  with  380  scholars. 

"  The  National  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Stnence  was  cogaoiied  in  llhj,  1840.  Hie 
FVestdent  of  the  United  States  is  patron  ;  the  heads  of  departments  ocmstitate  ox  diiccfeon 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  six  literary  and  scientilic  gentlemen  arediiecton  ondw 
part  of  the  insUtntion.  Its  stated  monthly  meetings  are  held  in  the  patent-office  bmlding'. 
Its  collections  are  de)}osited  in  the  ^rand  hall  of  this  building,  275  feet  long,  and  sixty-five 
feet  wide,  and  constitute  a  rapily  mcreasing  scientific  museam.  The  United  Statee'  ex* 
ploring  expedition  has  added  largdy  to  its  curiosities.  The  Historical  Sodety  and  the  Co- 
lumbian Institute  have  united  with  it,  with  their  libraries  and  collections.  They  have  a 
valuable  mineralogical  cabinet.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  out  r^i^larly  volumes  of  trans- 
actions. If  properiy  fostered,  it  may  become  an  honour  to  the  nation.  The  Unitm  Literary 
Society  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and  holds  a  we^^  diaeaasion  in  the  leetive* 
room  of  the  Medical  college^  and  is  well  attended.  Sectarian  reh^on  and  party  politics  are 
excluded  from  its  discussions.    The  City  library  contains  about  6000  Tolumes. 

"  The  dty  contains  twenty-one  places  of  worahip,  of  whioh  the  Presbyterians  have  foor, 
the  Episcopalians  three,  the  Baptists  three,  the  Methodists  three,  Protestant  Metho£sts 
one,  Roman  Cathofics  three,  the  Afiicans  two,  and  tlw  Unitarians  tad  Friends  one  each. 

"  There  ore  two  orohan  asylmns.  There  are  three  banks,  with  an  aggregate  cqiM^  of 
1,60(^000  dollars ;  and  two  insurance  oompanies,  with  an  aggrq^te  ei^w  of  460^000 
dollars. 

"  The  congressional  burying  ground  is  in  the  eastern  section  of  Washington,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  Ci^tol,  and  contains  about  ten  Borea  of  groond,  near  the  Eastern 
branch.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  neatiy  kept.  It  has  already  reoeived  a 
number  of  distinguished  men,  and  has  some  fine  monvmcnts,  and  a  vault  in  which  bodies 
are  placed  that  are  awaiting  a  removal 

"  This  city  was  fixed  on  as  the  future  seat  of  the  government,  in  aceordanee  with  the  aog» 
gestion  of  the  great  man  whose  name  it  bears,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stsasds  was  oeded 
to  the  United  States  in  December,  1788.  The  owners  of  the  land  nre  one-half  of  it^  after 
deducting  streets  and  puUic  squares,  to  the  United  States,  to  defr^  the  expeneea  of  the 
public  buddings.  Such  ground  as  shoidd  be  wanted  by  the  United  States  were  to  be  paad 
for  at  the  rate  of  66  dollars  66  cents  per  acre.  It  was  laid  ovt  by  three  oommissioner^  in 
1791,  and  sorveyed  under  the  dwectwn  of  Andrew  Efficot.  The  seat  of  the  Jisdanl  go- 
vorament  was  removed  td  this  plaoe  in  1800.  The  north  wing  of  the  Caa^waaeorowMnBed 
in  1793,  and  finished  in  1800,  at  an  expenn  of  480^202  doUavs.  Tb  aonlh  ^ri^  was 
commenced  in  1803,  and  finished  in  1806,  at  an  expense  of  306,808  dfdbn.    Hm  centre 
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boilA^  WW  eominraeed  in  182$,  and  finished  in  1827,  at  an  expense  of  957,647  dt^axs. 
In  Aogtift,  1814,  Washington  was  captured  by  the  British,  under  General  Roes,  who  set 
fira  to  the  Cafatol,  the  Pnsident's  house,  and  uie  public  offices^  with  the  exception  of  Uie 
psttoot-office,  which  was  saved  by  the  solicitation  of  its  superintendent.  The  Ubrary  of 
ConcreM  was  burned,  >i>d  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  pu^shase  of  that  of  Mr,  Jeffinson, 
 oi  7000  Tolumea,  for  23,000  doUan,  in  1815." 


III.  VIRGINIA. 

VisaiinA  ia  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  from  which  it  is  separated 
br  tlw  Potoniae  f  eastby  the  Atlantic  ;  sooth  by  North  Canlina  and  Tennessee  ;  west  by 
Kentodcy  ;  and  north-west  by  Ohio.  It  lies  between  36  de^.  33  min.  and  40  deg.  43  min. 
MwtK  latitude,  and  between  75  deg.  25  min.  and  83  deg.  40  mm.  west  lon^tude;  and  between 
00  dl«v.  34  min.  west,  and  1  deg.  20  min.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  370 
nailes  long,  and  200  miles  broad  at  its  greatest  width,  com^sing  an  area  of  64,000  English 
■qaare  imles,  or  40,960,000  English  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was 
747,610;  in  1800,  886,149  ;  in  1810,  974,622;  in  1820, 1,065,366  ;  in  1830,  1,211,272; 
in  1840^  1,239,797  ;  of  which  448,987  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  white  population, 
371,223  were  white  males  ;  369,745  were  white  females  ;  23,814  were  coloured  males  j 
26,020  were  coloured  females.  Of  the  ^pulation,  in  1840,  there  were  employed  in  agri- 
ealtnre^  318,771 ;  in  commerce,  6361  ;  m  manufactures  and  ti-ades,  54,147  ;  navigating 
HiB  ocean,  582  ;  navigating  the  canals,  rivers,  and  lakes,  2952 ;  learned  professions,  &o., 
38G6,— -Official  Returns. 

This  state  is  divided  into  1 19  counties,  and  two  districts.  Eastern  and  Western.  The 
fiiUowing  are  the  comiities  of  the  Eastern  JXstrict,  with  tiieir  population  in  1840,  and  thnr 
capitalas— Acoomae,  17,096,  C.  Aocomac  ;  Albemarle,  22,924,  C.  Charlottesville ;  Ame- 
Ea,  10,320,  C.  Amelia;  Amherst,  12,576,  C.  Amherst;  Bedford,  20,203,  C.  Liberty; 
Brunswick^  14,346,  C.  Laweuceville  ;  Buckingham,  18,786,  C.Buckingham  ;  Campbell, 
31,030,  C.  CampbeU;  Caroline,  17,813,  C.  Bowling  Green;  Charles  City,  4774,  C. 
Caiwlee  City;  Charlotte,  14,595,  C.  Charlotte;  Chesterfield,  17,148,  C.  Chesterfield; 
Culpepper,  11,393,  C.  Culpepper;  Cumberland,  10,399,  C.  Cumberland;  Dinwiddle, 
22,558,  C.  Dinwiddie ;  Elizabeth  City,  3706,  C.Hampton;  Essex,  11,309,  C.  Tappa- 
haaoodc;  Fairfax,  9370,  C.  Fairfax;  Fauquier.  21,897,  C.  Warrenton  ;  Fluvanna, 
8812.  C.Pahnyra;  Franklin,  15,832,  C.  Rocky  Mount;  Gloucester,  10,715,  C.  GIou- 
MBtcr  ;  Goochland,  9760,0.  GoochUnd  ;  Greensville,  6366,  C.  Hicksford;  Greene,  4232, 
C.  Stannardsviile;  Halifax,  25,936,  C.  Halifax;  Hanover,  14,968,  C.  Hanover;  Hen- 
rico, 33,076,  C.  Eichmood;  Henry,  7335,  C.  Martinsville;  Isle  of  Wight,  9972,  C. 
Simthfield ;  James  City,  3779,  C.  Williamsburg ;  King  George,  5927,  C.  King  George  ; 
King  WaiUm,  9258,  C.  King  William  ;  King  and  Queen,  10,862,  C.  King  and  Queen  ; 
lADcaster,  4628,  C.  Lancaster ;  Loudoun,  20,431,  C.  Leesburg ;  Louisa,  15,433,  C.  Louisa ; 
Lunmburg,  11,055,  C.  Lunenburg;  MadiscMi,  8107,  C.  Madison;  Matthews,  7442,  C. 
MatUwwa;  Meeklanburg,  20,724,  C.  Boydton;  Middlesex,  4392,  C.  Urbanna;  Nanse- 
Mond,  10,795,  C  SuffiJlc;  Nelson,  12,287,  C.  Livingston ;  New  Kent,  6230,  C.  New 
Kent;  Norfolk,  27,569,  C.  Norfolk;  Northampton,  7715,  C.  Eastville  ;  Northumberland, 
7924,  C.  Northumberland  ;  Nottoway,  9719,  C.  Nottoway  ;  Orange,  9125,  C.  Orange ; 
Patrick,  8032,  C.  Patrick  ;  Pittsylvania,  26,398,  C.  Pittsylvania  ;  Powhatan,  7924,  C. 
SeottsriUe;  iSrincess  Anne,  7285,  C.  Princess  Anne  ;  Prince  Edward,  14,069,  C.  Priuce 
Edward;  Prince  Geoige,  7175,  C.  City  Point;  Prince  WilHam,  8144,  C.  Brentsville; 
BapfxihanaocV,  9257,  C.  Washington ;  Richmond,  5965,  C.  Richmond ;  Southampton, 
14,^25,  C.Jerusalem;  Spotsylvania,  15,161,  C.  Spotsylvania;  Stafford,  8454,  C.  Fal- 
mouth; Surry,  6480,  C.  Sorry  ;  Sussex,  11,229,  C.  Sussex;  Waxwick,  1456,  C.  War- 
mk;  Westmoreland,  8019,  C.  Westmoreland;  York,  4720,  C.  Yorktown  :— 369,398 
vhitM,  42,294  free  coloured,  395,250  slaves.  Total,  806,942.  Western  District— 
All^Wy;  2749,  C.  Covington;  Augusta,  19,628,  C.  Staunton  ;  Bath,  4300,  C.  Bath  ; 
Bg&f,  C.  Martiwbnrgi  Botetourt^  11,679,  C.  Fmcastle;  Braxtoa,  2575,  C. 
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Braxton  ;  Brooke,  7948,  C.  Welbbnrg ;  Cabell,  8163,  C.  CobeU  ,  Oarice,  6353,  C.  Beny- 
ville;  Fayette,  3924,  C.  Fayetteville  ;  Floyd,  4453,  C.  Floyd}  Frederick,  14,242,  C. 
Winchester ;  Giles,  5307,  C.  Giles  ;  Grayson,  9087,  C.  Greensville ;  Greenbrier.  8695, 
C.  Lewisburg  ;  Hampshire,  12,295,  C.  Romney  ;  Hardy,  7622,  C.  Moorefield;  Hanwon, 
17,669,  C.  Clarksburg ;  Jackson,  4890,  C.  Ripley  ;  Jeffsnon,  14,082,  C.  CharlMtonrn; 
Kanawha,  13,567,  C.  Charleston  ;  Lee,  8441.  C.  Jonesville;  Lewis,  8151,  C.  Weston; 
Logan,  4309,  C.  Logan;  Marshall,  6937,  C.  Elizabethtown ;  Mason,  6777.  C.  Poiiit 
Pleasant;  Mercer,  2233,  C.  Princeton;  Monongalia,  17.368,  C.  Moi^antown;  Mooroe. 
8422,  C.  Union;  Montgomery.  7405,  C.  Cbristiansburg ;  Morgan.  4253.  C.  Beridey 
Springs;  Nicholas,  2515,  C.  Summersville  ;  Ohio,  13,357,  C.  Wheeling;  Page,  6194, 
C.  Surry  ;  Pendleton,  6940.  C.  Franklin ;  Pocahontas,  2922,  C.  HunteraviUe  ;  Preston, 
6866,  C.  Kingwood  ;  Pulaski,  3739,  C.  Newbern ;  Randolph,  6208,  C.  Beveriy  ;  Roan- 
oke, 5499,  C.  Salem;  Rockbridge,  14,284,  C.  Lexington  ;  Rockingham,  17,344,  C.  Har- 
risonburg ;  Russell,  7878,  C.  Lebanon  ;  Scott,  7303,  C.  EstiuvUle  ;  Shenandoah,  11,618, 
C.  Woodstock;  Smythe,  6522,  C.  Marion;  Tazewell,  6290,  C.  Jefiersonville  ;  Tyler, 
6954,  C.  Middleboume  ;  Warren,  5627,  C.  Front  Royal ;  Washington.  13,001,  C. 
Abingdon  ;  Wood,  7923,  C.  Parkersbuig ;  Wythe,  9375,  C.  Wvtherille.  Western  Dis- 
trict, whites  371,570,  free  coloured  7548,  slares  53,737.  total,  432,855.— Offieiat 
jReiums. 

Soil  and  Configuration. — The  extensive  section  of  Virginia,  which  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  lower  ialls  of  the  rivers,  for  about  1 10  to  130  miles  from  the  Atlantic^  i« 
low  and  flat,  in  some  places  marshy,  naturally  stmle  and  sandy,  and  generally  cotqtmI 
with  pitch  pine  trees.  On  tJie  mai^o,  near  the  banks  cit  the  rivers,  the  b<h1  is  osualfy 
fertile.  The  low  country  is  unhealthy  from  August  to  October.  The  huids  which  extwa 
from  the  rivers  at  the  head  of  tidewater  and  Blue  lUdge,  are  undulated  and  hilly ; 
especially  near  the  mountain  ranges.  The  soil  of  this  region  is  generally  sandy  and  poor  ; 
part  of  it  is  fertile,  particularly  the  margins  of  the  rivers.  Towards  the  mounhuns  the 
country  is  stony  and  rough,  with  the  soil  rich.  The  mountains  of  Virginia  rise  generally  about 
150  miles  from  the  ocean.  Beyond  which  the  country  is  generally  mountainous,  traversed  by 
successive  ridges  of  the  Alleghany,  which  occupies  a  greater  tireadth  of  country  in  Vir- 
ginia than  in  any  other  state.  Between  the  various  ridges,  however,  there  are  long  valleys 
or  table  land,  parallel  with  them,  often  of  considerable  breadth,  and  contuning  some  of 
the  best  soil  in  the  state.  The  farms  among  the  mouutains  are  smaller  than  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  state,  better  cultivated,  and  there  are  fewer  slaves.  The  climate  in  tius  ngiaa 
IS  very  healthy 

The  soil  of  the  districts  near  the  sea  coast  is  generally  poor,  producing  Indian  com,  oats^ 
and  peas.  Wheat  is  raised  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  a  Utde  rice  in  the  swamps  in  its  Bouthem 
part.  Between  the  sea  coast  re^on,  tidewater,  and  the  mountains,  is  the  tobacco  country  ; 
but  in  the  northern  upland  counties  wheat  has  extensively  superseded  tobacco ;  and  south  of 
James  river,  sufficient  cotton  is  rtused  for  home  consumption.    The  south-eastern  counties 

J>roduce  apples  and  peaches  in  great  abundance.  Amon^  the  mountains,  the  farmers  ruse 
arge  numbers  of  homed  cattle  and  hogs.  Indian  com  is  cultivated  tiiroug^iout  the  state. 
The  country  west  of  the  mountains  towards  the  Ohio,  is  rough  and  wild  ;  sometimes,  but 
not  generally,  fertile  ;  but  very  rich  as  a  mineral  region. —  Various  accounts.    U.  S.  Gax. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — There  were  io  this  state,  in  1840.  326,438 
horses  and  mules  ;  1,024,148  neat  cattle  ;  1,293,772  sheep  ;  1,992,155  swine  ;  poultry  to 
the  value  of  754,698  dollars.  There  were  produced  10,109,716  bushels  of  wheat ;  87,430 
bushels  of  barley;  13,451.062  bushels  of  oats;  1,482,799  bushels  of  lye  ;  243,822 
bushels  of  buckwheat;  34,577,591  bushels  of  Indiui  com  ;  2.538.374  lbs.  of  wool; 
10,597  lbs.  of  hops  ;  65,020  lbs.  of  wax  ;  2,944,660  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  364,708  tons  of 
hay  ;  25,594  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  75,347,106  lbs.  of  tolvwco ;  2956  lbs.  of  rice  ; 
3,494,483  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  3191  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  1,541,833  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  pro- 
duets  of  the  dury  were  valued  at  1,480,488  dollars ;  of  the  orchard,  705,765  d<dku8  ; 
value  of  lumber  produced,  538,092  dollars  ;  13,9U  gallons  of  wine  were  made. — Offi^i 
Betums.    U.  S.  Gaz. 

Minerals. — Gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  limest<m^  and  marble,  are  finrnd.  In 
1840,  2000  persons  were  employed  in  mining.    The  limg,  narrow  district  in  which  gold  is 
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tamdi,  extoocb  tbrm^  Spotsylmua  ooontjr  and  the  adjacent  eonntry,  in  a  sonA-west 
dinetioo,  paaaing  into  NotUk  and  Sooth  Cardina^  Getng^  and  Alabanuu  The  gold  ore 
n  no^  howevw,  mffieienlly  nok  to  renda  iti  mining  or  working,  excepting  in  very  few 
fheeau  The  c<ml  fieldi  are  voy  extennve,  and  a£ford  ooth  Uie  bituminous  and  the  anthra- 
dte.  Luge  quantities  have  been  mined  and  expcHied  from  Uie  vicinity  of  Richmond. 
Salt  springs  have  been  found  in  various  places,  and  salt  has  been  exten^vely  manufactured 
on  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  near  Charleston.  The  warm  springs,  at  Bath,  the  hot  springs, 
a  few  mUes  distant,  the  sulphur  springs,  in  Greenbrira  and  Montgomery  counties,  and  the 
sweet  springs  of  Botetourt  county,  are  much  resorted  to. — U.  S.  Gaz. — (See  also  Mineral 
npodnctioDs  of  United  States  hereafter.) 

jRcMTf. — The  Potomac  separates  this  state  from  Maryland.  James  river  is  the  largest 
which  flows  throue;h  the  state.  It  is  500  miles  in  length,  and  flows  from  the  mountuus  in 
Uie  interior  behind  the  Bine  Ridge,  throu^  which  it  passes.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  120 
miles,  and  for  boats  much  Jartner,  and  falls  into  Chesapeake  bay.  The  Appomattox  is 
130  miles  long,  and  enters  James  river  100  miles  above  Hampton  roads,  and  is  navigaUe 
twdve  miles,  to  Petersburg.  The  Ri^pahannock  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  180  miles 
oagy  h  navigable  1 10  miles  for  doops,  and  falls  into  the  Chesapeake.  York  rivor  enten 
the  Cheeiq»eakfl  thirty  miles  below  the  Ra^»ahannock,  and  is  narigaUe  forty  miles  for  . 
•hips.  The  Shenandoah  enters  tihe  Potomac  just  beftm  its  passage  through  the  .^le 
Hidge.  Of  the  riven  west  the  mountains,  the  Great  Kanawha  rises  in  North  Carolina, 
passes  throng  this  state  and  enters  the  Ohio.  The  little  Kanawha  also  falls  into  the 
Okao.    IIm  Mcmongahela  rises  in  this  state,  thon^  it  runs  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  lower  part  of  Chesapeake  bay  lies  whollv  in  this  state,  is  fifteen  miles  wide  at  its 
month,  and  enters  the  Atiantic  between  Cape  Cnarles  and  Cape  Henry.  Norfolk,  eight 
mike  from  Hampton  roads,  has  a  fiue  harbour,  much  the  beat  in  the  state  ;  it  is  spacions, 
safe,  and  well  d^emded ;  and  it  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  yir^;inia ;  but  Richmond 
and  Petersbotg  are  more  populous,  and  have  an  extensive  trade.  Besides  these,  Wheding, 
Lynchburg,  Frederioksbui^,  and  Winchester,  are  principal  places.— S,  Gaz, 

Trades. — There  were  thirty-one  commercial  and  sixty-four  commisrion  houses  engaged 
in  fbragn  tiad^  with  a  capital  4,299,500  dollan ;  2736  retail  dry-goods  and  other 
•tora^  with  a  capital  of  16,684,413  d<dlarB  ;  1454  persons  employed  in  uie  lumber  trade, 
with  a  cmtal  of  118,210  dollars ;  931  persons  enniged  in  internal  transportation,  who^ 
with  103  Dotdiers,  padran,  &c.,  emjdoyed  a  eiqntu  m  100,680  debars ;  556  persons  em- 
pk^ed  in  the  fishmes,  with  a  capital  of  28,383  dollars. — OffieUU  Setunu. 

Afatu^tetitret.—ixk  1840,  there  were  domestic  or  ^iTy  manu&cture.  to  the  value  of 
2,441,672  doDars;  f<»i^-one  woollen  manufactories  and  forty-seven  fuUing  mills,  employ- 
ing' 222  peraons,  prodncmg  artioles  to  the  vidue  of  147,792  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 12,350 
dfuars;  twenty-two  cotton  manufactories,  with  42,262  spindles,  employing  1816  persons, 
prododng  articles  to  the  value  of  446,063  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,299,020  dollars;  forty- 
two  furnaces,  producing  18,810  tons  of  cast-iron,  and  fifty  twofoi^fes,  &c.,  produring  5886 
tons  of  bar-iron,  the  whole  employing  1742  persons,  and  a  coital  of  1,246,650  dollars; 
eleven  smelting  houses  employed  131  persons,  and  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  51,758 
dtdlars,  emi^yring  a  ct^ital  of  103,650  dollars  ;  five  smelting  houses  employed  seventy- 
three  person^  and  produced  878,648  pounds  of  lead,  employing  a  capital  of  21,500  dollars; 
twelve  pt^r  manufactories,  produ<nng  articles  to  the  value  oi  21^245  dollars,  and  otiier 
Tpfer  manufactories  producing  1260  dollars,  the  whole  emplt^ing  181  persons,  and  a  ca- 
pital of  287,750  doUars  ;  3842  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  2,406,671 
wdlan,  emj^c^ing  a  capital  of  1,526,080  dollars ;  hats  uid  caps  were  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  155,  /  78  dollars,  and  stoaw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  14,700  dollars,  the  whole  em- 
I^oying  340  perscms,  and  a  cafntal  of  85,640  dollars ;  660  tanneries  employed  1422  pei> 
•ons,  and  a  capital  of  838,141  dollars ;  982  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c., 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  826,597  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  341,957  dollars; 
tour  glass-honaee,  and  two  glass-cutting  establishments,  employed  164  persons,  producing 
aitidee  to  the  value  of  146,500  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  132,000  doUars ;  thirty-three 
potteries  em[4oyed  sixtf-four  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  3 1,380  doUan,  with 
a  capital  of  10,325  doUars  ;  Uiirty-rix  persons  produced  drugs,  paints,  &c,  to  the  v^ue  of 
6^638  doUan^  with  a  cartel  c£  61,727  ddlan;  445  prasons  pndueed  maduneiy  to  the 
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value  of  429,858  dt^an ;  150  penoiu  produced  hardware  and  eaderf  to  the  value  vS 
5(^504  doUars  ;  2Q2  persons  manu&ctured  9330  small  arms  ;  fbr^  pertons  maou&cturad 
graaite  and  nuible  to  the  value  of  16}652  dollars ;  1004  perstnu  produced  bricks  and  lima 
to  tike  value  oi  393,253  dollars ;  carriages  and  wa^om  were  mannfactured  to  the  valve  of 
647^15  doUors,  empl^g  1592  persons^  and  a  capital  of  311,625  doUan ;  1454  distU- 
leriea  prodoeed  865,725  gallMis,  and  five  breweties  produced  82,960  gaUon^  empbyiDg 
1631  persona,  and  a  capital  of  187,212  dollars  t  764  flouring  mills  prodttoed  1,041,526 
barrels  of  flour,  aud  with  other  mills  employed  3964  persons,  produtang  artwles  to  the  value 
of  7,855,499  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  5,184,669  dollars ;  ships  were  boilt  to  the  value  of 
136,807  dollars  ;  675  persona  manuJactured  furniture  to  the  v^ueof 289,391  dollars  ;  402 
brick  or  stone,  and  2604  wooden  houses  were  built,  employing  4694  persons,  and  coat 
1,367,393  dollars ;  fifty  printing  offices  and  thirteen  bindenes,  four  daily,  twdve  semi- 
weekly,  and  thirty-five  weekly  newspapers,  and  five  poiodieals,  wnployed  310  persons,  and 
a  oqtital  of  168,850  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  cajMttl  employed  in  mannfnctares  in 
the  state  was  11,360,861  AoMias.— Official  Betitnu. 

Education. — William  and  Mary  college,  at  Williamsburg,  is  the  oldest  in  the  state, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  was  founded  in  1^1.  Hampden  Sydney  col- 
,  leg^  in  Prince  Edward  county,  was  founded  in  1783,  and  is  flourishing.  Washinfftoa 
emlegs^  at  L^ngton,  was  founded  in  1812.  Bandolfdi  Macon  ooll^,  was  fimnded  at 
Boynmi,  in  1832.  TWe  are  theological  schools  at  Bichinon^  in  Piinae  Edward  eooi^, 
and  in  Fair&x  county.  But  the  most  important  literary  iostitutiMi  in  the  itatc^  ii  the 
university  of  Vij^nia,  at  Charlottesville,  finmdedia  1819.  Ita  plan  is  ezteaavc^  its  endow- 
ment has  been  munificent,  and  it  u  a  prospoons  institntioQ.  In  ail  these,  widi  a  few  smaller 
institutions,  there  were,  in  1840,  1097  students ;  there  were  in  the  state,  also,  882  aea- 
deuiies,  with  11,083  students  ;  1561  oonmion  and  primary  schools,  with  35,331  scholars  ( 
and  58,787  white  prions  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

SeUgion. — The  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  rdigious  denominatitm,  have  about  437 
churches  ;  the  Presbyteriam  120;  the  Episcc^Mtlians,  sixty^five  ministers;  the  M^hocUsta 
170.    There  are  also  a  few  Lutheruis,  Cathobca,  Unitarians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

Banks. — In  January,  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  eight  banks  and  branches,  with  a 
capital  of  3,637,400  doUars,  and  a  circulation  of  2,513,412  dollars.  At  the  close  of  tha 
same  year  the  public  debt  amounted  to  6,857,161  dollars. 

PuhUc  Works. — Virginia  has  undertaken  several  important  worics  of  internal  improve  - 
ment,  bychartering  private  ctnnpanies,  several  of  which  have  been  liberally  aided  by  th  « 
state.  The  I^smiJ  Swamp  can^  connects  Chesapeake  bay  inth  Albemarle  sound,  extend  - 
mg  firom  Deep  tanek  to  Joyce's  creek,  twenty-diree  mile^  at  aeoat  of  87^864  doUais.  It 
has  Iffanchea  of  deven  miles.  The  Alexanwia  canal  extoids  seven  miln  and  a  quarter  from 
Geo^g^wn  to  Alexandria.  The  Jamesxiver  and  Kuiairiia oanal  extends  175  nule^  &om 
Riohmtrnd  to  Budtanan.  The  Ridwiond,  Fredmcksburg,  and  Potomac  raibroad  extenda 
seventy-five  miles,  to  Aqoia  creek.  Louisa  bnmdi,  twoity-five  miles  from  Bidmiond,  pro- 
ceeds nn>ty-nine  miles,  to  Gordonsville.  Bichmond  and  Petersborg  railroad,  from  Bioh- 
mond,  extends  twenty-three  miles,  to  Petersburg.  Petersburg  and  Boanoke  railroad  ex- 
tends from  Petersbuig,  fifty-nine  miles,  to  Weldon.  Greeosrille  railroad  extends  from 
near  Hicks,  for  eighteen  miles,  to  Gaston,  North  Carolina.  City  Point  nuboad  extokds  from 
Petersburg,  twelve  miles,  to  City  Point.  Chesterfield  railroad  extends  from  Coal  Mines,  thir* 
teen  miles  and  a  half,  to  Biohmcmd.  Portsmouth  and  Boanoke  railroad  extends  from  Ports- 
month,  ^ht  miles,  to  Wddon,  North  Carolina.  Winohester  and  Potomac  railroad  extrads 
from  Uaipei^fl  Fony,  thiity-two  miles^  to  m^ochester. — OffiaeU  Sthmu.       &  Gas. 

PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS. 

ViRonriA,  although  the  earliest  settied,  has  very  few,  and  no  vmy  large,  towna. 

CaAnLOTTBSTiLi.E  is  Htuated  on  Moore^s  creek,  two  miles  feom  its  entranoe  into  the 
Rivana  river.  The  plan  is  irregular,  but  it  ii  well-boiit,  ehiedy  with  brick.  It  eontwis  abont 
280  buil<&igs  of  every  kind,  and  abont  1000  inhabitanta.  It  has  twenty-two  stMes,  two 
bodcHrtores,  and  a  pimting-offict,  ftom  which  a  weeUy  vumwfKpet  is  isined.    Hun  w 
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•ereral  flouring  inilb  in  the  vidnity.  It  deriTes  its  duef  importance  from  the  tmirenity  d£ 
Yir^soMf  of  which  it  ii  the  seat.  Hiis  institution  was  planned  by  Mr,  Jt4Benim.  It  was 
decagned  to  be  more  on  the  plan  of  £nro^>ean  univeruties  than  most  American  colleges. 
The  HiUTendty  bmldings  are  Tarioa  in  their  architecture,  and  arranged  on  three  sides  a 
grassy  parallelogTam,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  ^ands  a  large  rotonda,  containing  lecture 
rooms  and  the  Ubrary.  The  pnilosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  minCTalogical 
eafaiDet,  and  anatomical  and  general  museum,  are  extensive.  It  has  a  fine  astronomical 
ohsci'^atojy  on  the  apex  of  a  hill  in  the  vidnity.  It  was  founded  in  1819,  has  a  pr  mdent 
and  eight  profeesors,  or  other  instmetors,  has  had  SOOalnmni,  has  290  students,  and  16,000 
Tolnmes  ia  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  4th  d  July.  It  is  mmuficentty  en- 
dowed by  the  state. 

Frbuoiicksbobo  is  aitaated  mi  Ae  south-west  ride  of  RapMhannook  nm,  110  nutes 
above  tbe  ChaisfiBalav  in  84  dag.  44  min.  north  latitude,  and  (7  deg.  38  min.  west  longi- 
tude, 66  rules  east  of  North  BKhmond.  Po^^tion,  in  1830,  3307  ;  1840,  3974.  'Hw 
dty  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  presents  a  beantrful  appearance  from  the  heights  by  which  it 
is  sammnded.  It  is  supplied  wilh  excellent  water  from  the  Rappahannock,  in  pipes  hud  by 
a  joint-stock  company.  Hie  falls  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  the  Ticini^,  afford  good  water- 
power.  It  has  a  flouridnng  trade,  exporting  grain,  flour,  tobacco,  mdian  com,  &c  Its  - 
e^orts  bave  been  eomp>iited  at  above  ^000,000  doUan  annually.  It  was  named  in  hononr 
of  Prince  Frederick,  nither  of  George  IIL  There  were,  in  1840,  seventy-three  stares^ 
capital  367,961  doUan ;  two  tanneries,  paints,  dn^  &c.,  capital  37,000  dollara ;  one 
grist  mill,  two  printing-offices,  four  semi-we^y  newBpapers.  Capital  in  mamofMsturei, 
141,200  dollars.    Five  academies,  256  students,  seven  schools,  156  sefatdaia. 

Habfkb's  Fekkt,  173  miles  north  of  Richmond.  Situated  at  the  juneliMi  oi  the  She- 
■andoah  river,  with  the  Potomac  river,  at  the  passi^  of  tbe  united  stream  tfarodgh  tbe  Bbe 
Badse^  so  well  deser^Md  by  Mr.  Jetfenon.  There  ^bably,  not  a  wire  ^etnresque  spot 
in  &  United  Stabss.  It  coatnns  twelve  stores,  one  of  the  laiscst  flooring  miUs  in  the 
anion,  one  iron  Iwaace,  810  dwelUngs,  and  anational  armoary,  wbere  6850  mall-anns  are 
annually  nmni&etared,  emploving  ^0  hands.  In  tLe  armoury,  80,000  or  90,000  stand  of 
anns  are  usually  kept,  and  as  wey  are  sent  away  imlaoed  by  odiers  from  the  factori  The 
CSwsapeake  and  O&o  Canal  passes  along  tiie  nMth  bank  of  the  Potomac.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  passes  dirough  &a  j^ace.  The  Pot(Hnac  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridgi^ 
750  feet  long  between  the  abntoients,  oonnectaig  the  villsgc  widi  the  Maryland  mde.— 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Norfolk  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  north-east  baak  of  the  Elizabeth  river.  Just  below  the 
eonfloenoe  of  its  two  bram^es,  eight  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Hampton  nxms,  and  tUrty- 
two  ndles  from  ihe  ocean,  1 10  by  water,  below  City  point,  106  east-sooth-east  from  Ba^nond, 
230  from  Wa^ngton,  86dfig.50  min.  50  sec.  north  latitode,  and  76  deg.  18  mia.  47  see. 
mstkmgitade.  Tbo  rituatioB  is  low,  lAie  streets  are  crooked  ud  in'^iilar,atkdmost  of  ^ 
hoasea  are  not  ranaAaMe  for  elegance.  It  has  two  ImiJes,  two  insurance  oflicee,  aa  academy, 
an  orphan  asykun,  aa  atliMisaam,  witb  a  respectable  library,  and,  in  tbe  vionity,  a  asarine 
boqiital,  and  a  United  States  navy-yard.  At  the  latter  is  a  dry  dodc,  constructed  of  hewn 
maant»,  wMeh  cost  974,536  ddbccs.  Hie  baAoor  u  ^mcsoos  and  safe^  having  eisliteen 
wet  depdt  of  water.  The  eotnuee  to  it,  above  a  mSe  wid^  is  de£saded  1^  Ms  Moane 
aod  GHhonn.  It  baa  man  fimjga  trade  than  any  otbor  place  in  the  states  Tbetannag^ 
in  1840^  was  19,079.  l%e  IMsmal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chasnpeake  \m  wsib  Atteimile 
aoand,  aad  opeaB  an  extensive  water  oommunieation  from  Ncrtolk  to  the  soadi.  There 
ware  in  this  plaee,  in  1840,  eqfht  forcngn  oommercial  and  dgfat  ooaaaussion  Iwuses,  i:i4>i^ 
202,000  dollars  ;  thirty-fire  retail  stores,  cspital  1,590,500  dollars;  two  printing-offices, 
one  bindecy,  two  duly,  and  one  senu-weMcly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
17^j>00  ckdlars.  Eighteen  aoadeones,  515  students,  sorenteen  scbools,  604  schtdars. 
Pimidation,  in  1880,  9816 ;  in  1840, 10,920.— Q^iosai  Betmtu,  U.  8.  aaz.-~(8e6  Tnde 
«f  Yiigiaia  hereafter.) 

PBTBBSBtnto,  port  of  mby,  on  tbe  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox  river,  twelve  mUes 
aftora  its  eotsanoe  »to  Jaaaea  nver,  at  die  Oty  point,  in  37  ^g.  1 3  mm.  54  sec.  north  hdtode^ 
md  77  deg-.  20  iMBtt.  west  loi^litnde  twenl^-tfim  males  sonth  b^  Fopa- 
JbtioD,  io  1880^  8822;  ml940, 11,1^6.   The  river  is  navigaUe  to  tins  plaee  fiv  Tsasds  ef 
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100  iool,  and  the  &lls  immediatelr  ah<m  it  affinrd  extemive  water  power.  A  canal  is  ont 
xound  these  falls  for  the  purpose  of  navigation.  The  horongh  contaiiu,  bendes  Petenbnrg*, 
the  village  of  Blandford,  in  Hrinee  Geoi^  county,  and  of  Pocahontas  in  Chesterfield  oounty. 
The  great  southern  chain  of  railroads  passes  through  it  and  adds  to  its  importance.  It  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  leading  towns  in  the  state,  and  exports  tobacco  and  floor.  The 
tonnage,  in  1840,  was  3098.  There  were  six  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  capital  875,000  dollars;  121  retwl  stores,  capital  1,026,250 
dollan  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6000  dollars ;  one  furnace,  six  forges,  one  woollen  fac- 
tory, two  cotton  factories,  7520  spindles,  one  pottery,  two  rope-walks,  two  flouring  miUs,  one 
giistmill,  two  saw  mills,  two  printing-offices,  one  semi-weekly  newapi^wr.  Coital  in  manu- 
&etares,  726,555  dollars.  In  July,  1815,  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  400  buildings,  and 
prc^erty  estimated  at  2,000,000  dollars.    It  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan. 

Richmond,  city  and  port  of  entry,  is  situated  on  James  river,  at  the  lower  falls,  at  the 
bead  of  tidewater,  and  is  m  37  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  77  deg.  31  min.  west  km- 
gttnde  £n>m  Oreoiwich,  and  0  dsg.  27  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  twenty- 
three  mUes  north  from  Petersborg,  and  117  nnlMsouth-by-westfrom Washington.  Thepopa- 
lation,  ia  1800,  was  5737 ;  in  1810,  9785  ;  in  1820,  12,067  ;  in  1830,  16,060 ;  in  ISiO, 
20,153.  It  is  sitiiated  directly  opposite  to  Manchester,  io  which  it  is  connected  by  two 
bridges.  The  situation  is  healthy  and  highly  picturesque.  The  deaths  do  not  exceed  one 
in  eighty-five  of  the  population  annually.  Shockoe  ud  Richmond  hills  stand  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  Shockoe  creek,  a  ra^d  stream,  passes  between  them;  and  the  city  is^iread 
oror  these  hills,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  creek.  The  elevations  present  many  pictur- 
esque views  of  the  city,  of  James  river,  and  of  the  surroimding  country.  The  dty  contains 
about  1400  houses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  of  brick,  widi  slated  roofs.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  the  streets  genendly  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  And  in  the  western 
dinnon  of  the  city,  on  an  elevated  ^lain,  denominated  ShocKoe  hill,  stands  the  Capitol.  It 
has  a  very  commanding  situation,  m  tiie  centre  of  a  beautiful  public  square,  of  an  oblong 
fiwm,  oontuning  about  eight  acres,  ornamented  with  grass  plats  and  gravelled  walks.  In 
the  centre  a  spacious  hiul,  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  stands  a  marble  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, ezeentea  in  Paris.  Near  it  is  a  marble  bust  of  La&yette.  In  one  angle  of  Capit<d- 
•qnare  stands  the  City  hall,  deeorated  at  each  end  by  a  fine  Doric  portaco  of  four  cdomna. 
Chi  the  eastern  part  of  Ca^ntol'Squaie  is  a  house  erected  for  tiie  residence  of  the  govemcv 
of  die  state.  In  anothw  angle  of  the  same  square  is  iha  county  eonrt  bouse.  In  tbe 
western  suburbs  <^  the  city  is  t£e  state  penitentiary,  a  large  building,  in  ihe  form  ci  &  hollow 
square,  300  feet  long  and  110  foet  broad,  with  sevwd  acres  of  ^tmd  connected  witii  it  In 
the  suburbs  of  the  ci^  on  the  north,  is  the  almshouse,  a  spacious  building  surrounded  by 
extennve  grounds.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  county  and  a  city  goal,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  two  markets,  an  armoury  320  by  280  feet,  an  academy,  and 
a  masonic  hall.  The  city  is  supplied  by^  water,  which  is  elevated  by  water  power,  and  two 
forcing  pumps,  into  three  large  reservoirs,  contiuning  1,000,000  gallons  each,  from  winch 
it  is  ^stributed  over  the  city,  and  forms  a  great  resource  in  case  of  fire,  as  well  as  a  supply 
tat  the  inhabitants  — U.  S.  Gaz. 

lUdimond  is  well  situated  for  trade.  Vessds  dravring  ten  fieet  of  water  come  to  BodceCs, 
about  a  mile  below  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  those  drawing  fifteen  feet  to  Warwick,  three 
miles  below  the  city.  The  foils  in  James  river  are  obviated  by  the  canal,  and  above  them 
it  is  navigaUe  for  boats  220  miles.  Regular  lines  <^Mcket8  ply  to  and  from  New  York  and 
other  plaoe^  and  it  communicates  by  steamboats  to  Norfolk.  The  princ^ial  articles  of  «x- 
portatun  are  wheat,- flmn*,  and  tobaceo.  The  exports  amount  to  wont  3,00(^000  doUan 
annually.    The  tonnage  of  this  port^  in  1840,  was  6911. 

The  manufiustures  <^  Richmond  are  also  extsnuve.  Hie  folk  of  the  Jamee  river  affi>rd  a 
watw  power  of  unlimited  extent.  There  were,  in  1840,  seventeen  foreign  commennal  and 
twenty-nine  commiasion  houses,  coital  3,062,000  dollars  ;  256  retail  stores,  cartel 
1,646,450  dollars ;  three  lumb^  yards,  capital  24,000  dollars  ;  four  furnaces  and  eig^ 
forges,  &e.,  capital  317,900  dollars;  maclunery  produced  amounted  to  128,000  dollars ; 
one  cotton  factory,  5810  spindles,  capital  175,000  dollars ;  tobaoco  manufactories,  capital 
492,250  dcdlars ;  one  paper  foctory,  cuutal  75,000  dollars  ;  twenty-one  floating  mills,  two 
grilt nails,  tiiree  saw  milfa,  total  ea{Mtal61,000  dollon ;  eight  printing-office^  one  Imideiy, 
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me  duly,  nx  weekly*  and  two  semi-weekly  newapapers,  and  one  periodical,  capital  48,700 
doUan.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  l,372>9dO  dollaia.— Oj^Scui/  Seturtu.  U.  S.  Gaz. 
—(See  Trade  of  Virginia  hereafter.) 

FINANCES. 

According  to  the  la^t  report  of  the  finance  committee,  "  The  state  debt,  including  what 
was  created  for  snbscription  to  banks,  and  the  war  debt,  and  diminished  by  the  amoimt  of 
the  sinking  fiond,  and  by  the  state  stock  held  by  the  Board  of  Public  Woiks,  amounts  to 
7,409,166  dollars.  The  annual  interest  on  this  debt  is  433,960  dollars.  The  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  government,  as  estimated  for  1 843,  amount  to  457,000  dollars ;  making  the  whole 
annn&l  charge  890,960  dollars.  The  income  of  the  state  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  872,030 
dollars,  of  which  652,500  is  produced  by  taxes  and  ordinary  sources,  49,242  dollars  by 
the  bonus  on  bank  capital,  and  153,160  dollars  by  the  income  of  bank  stock  owned  by  the 
states  In  addition  to  tneamonnt  of  indebtedness  aoove-mentioned,  the  state  is  liable  thiou^ 
its  guarantee  of  the  James  rivw  and  Koiawha  company  bonds,  the  old  James  tiver  company 
diridends,  and  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  for  2,372,520  dollars ;  making  the  total 
debts  and  liabilities     the  commonwealth,  10,281,686  dollars. 

Taxes  fok  1842. 


dollars. 

OnLots 

.  63,353.38 

„  lands 

234.660.88 

„  250,113  alaTes 

.  100,045.20 

„  332,929  hones  . 

41,616,07 

„  9,a00  eoadies . 

.  23,427.13 

„  91  stages  . 

325.31 

„  2417  carryalls 

2,563.65 

„  5722  gigs   .       .  . 

3,902.33 

„  Keenees  to  mearchants 

.  90,260.98 

„  7810  gold  watches . 

7,810.00 

„  17,335  silver  watches 

4,333.75 

„  11,629  Gk>dE8  . 

5,814.50 

On  2682  pianos 
„  plate  tax 
„  msurance  offices 
„  pedlars 
„  ordinary  keepers 


dollars. 
4,649.00 
1,219.03 
2,190.81 
6,665.16 
18,826.45 


keepers  of  houses  of  private  en- 
tertainment .  .  3,721.89 
venders  of  lottery  tickets  .  8,405.96 
exhibitors  of  shows  .  1,310.00 
owners  of  stud  horses .       .  8,002.00 


Total 


633,103.49 


Aote  J^t. — Amouit  of  state  debt  as  reported  by  the  governor  in  Iub  message  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  le^alature^  7,650^000  dollars,  which  is  held  as  follows : 

dollars.  dollars. 

By  individuals   2,600,000 

„  banks   770,000 

„  state  and  state  institutions   1,400,000 

„  citizens  of  other  states  610,000 

Tbe  lemunder  by  suljeetB  of  Great  Britain,  France^  Germany,  and 

Scotland,  say   2,270,000 


niepn^erty  of  the  state  is  invested  in  bank  and  other  stocks,  and  amounts  to 


7,650,000 
12,500,000 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  VIRGINIA. 


The  principal  artides  of  export  are  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  flour,  maze,  or 
Iiu£an  com,  Indian  com  meal,  blackeye  peas,  naval  stores,  staves,  shingles,  and 
lomber  ttf  varioas  kinds. 

€^ Import — Dry  goods,  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals ;  glass,  coal,  hardware, 
etrthenware,  salt,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  all  other  West  India  produce; 
hides,  dyewoods,  wines,  g^n,  brandy,  and  other  liquors ;  chiefly  furnished  by 
Great  Britain*  Fmnce,  Spain,  Holland,  Russia,  tbe  Mediterranean  ports,  di^rent 
ookMiies,  and  Soulih  America. 

VOU  III.  2  1. 
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The  foreign  trade  of  this  state  has  not  increasedj  but  has  rather  decUned 
for  several  years  past;  nor  does  there^  at  present,  appear  much  prospect  of 

improvement. 

This  decline  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes.  In  regard  to  the  exports, 
it  is  to  be  remuked,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  two  principal,  and  most 
valuable  commodities,  tobacco  and  cotton^  formerly  shipped  from  iHs  direct 
to  England,  France,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  nov  sent  coastwise 
to  New  York,  and  the  other  large  cities  of  t^is  country,  where  it  either  finda  a 
market  and  ready  sale,  enabling  the  owner  at  once  to  realise  his  funds,  and  invest 
them  in  return  articles  suitable  to  the  demand  in  this  quarter;  or  their  tobacco 
and  cotton  are  reshipped  to  the  foreign  market  at  a  loww  fnoght,  and  upon  more 
moderate  terms,  than  has  been  done  from  Vti^nia — the  immense  capital  and 
tonnage  concentrated,  especially  at  New  York,  affording  facilities  and  advantages 
over  those  of  the  middle  and  southern  states.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is  now  a  much  larger  quantity  of  both  the  named  articles  used  at  the 
American  manu&ctoiies,  and,  in  that  way,  much  more  retained  in  the  countjy 
than  formerly. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  more  especial  reference  to  the  trade  with  the 
different  parts  of  Europe.  That  with  the  West  Indies  and  other  British  colonies, 
previously  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent,  has,  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  decreased  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than  the  other,  and  the  quantity  of 
lumber  and  coarser  descriptions  of  provisions,  furnished  from  this  state  for  that 
market,  is  now  hardly  more  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  The 
number  of  vessels  in  that  trade  (especisdly  British)  have  dimintdied  in  propcurtion. 
This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  flour,  of  which  flie  quantity  now  admitted  to  the 
West  Indies  is  greater  than  before,  it  appearing  that  the  same  class  of  persons 
are  not  disposed  to  put  up  with  tiie  coarse  food  with  which  they  were  supplied 
as  slaves. 

Port  Charges. — ^The  port  charges  (custom-house)  are  generally  moderate,  but 
depend  entirely  upon  the  number  and  nature  of  the  docuntents  that  may  be 
required ;  they  amount,  inward  and  outward  together,  to  about  from  four  to  dght 
dollars  upon  a  vessel. 

As  hospital  money,  seamen  of  all  American  vessels  are  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty  cents  per  month,  deducted  from  their  wages,  and  p(ud  by  the 
master  at  the  custom-house,  on  entering  or  clearing ;  but  no  such  ohaige  attaches 
to  seamen  of  foreign  vessels. 

There  are  no  "  warehousing  ports,"  so  denominated,  in  the  United  States ; 
but  all  the  larger  districts,  this  included,  have  public  stores,  where  foreign  mer- 
chandise may  be  deposited  for  exportation,  and  without  the  exaction  of  uiy  do^. 

Pj7o/age.— The  pilotage  regulations  are  regulated  by  the  state  legisktuia 
The  following  are  abstracts  from  the  existing  laws : — 
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Am  Act  to  ammd  tbe  seraral  Acta,  craioeniing  PiloU,  passed  lllardt  23, 1836. 

B*  U  macted  hy  Uie  General  Assembly,  that  every  registered  vessel  owned  by  a  citizen 
or  dtiiena  of  tbe  United  States,  or  by  dtizena  or  subjects  of  any  fineign 'state,  whose  vessels 
ar^  by  tr«a^  trith  the  govwnment  of  the  United  States,  placed  oa  the  same  fitting  as 
veaeds  of  the  United  Statei^  shall  pay  the  following  rates  oi  pilotage  m  lieu  of  those  now 
established  by  law }  to  mt :  from  sea  to  Hampton  roads,  if  the  vessel  be  boarded  by  such 
{nlot  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Henry,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  foot ;  if  forty 
or  more  mues  to  the  east  of  Cape  Henry,  twenty-five  cent-s  per  foot,  in  addition  to  the 
above  rates ;  if  less  tiian  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Capes,  one  dollar  and  twenty- five 
cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  sea,  one  dollar  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  eighty-eight  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  Sleepy  hole 
or  Look  Out,  one  dollar  and  tKree  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  Pagan  creek, 
eighty-dglit  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  James  town,  or  any  place  between 
Pagan  creek  and  James  town,  one  dollar  and  ninety-four  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton 
roads  to  City  point  or  Bermuda  hundred,  or  any  place  between  James  town  and  City  point 
or  Bermuda  hundred,  two  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
Tnikej  is^d,  three  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
Warwick,  or  any  place  between  Turkey  Isund  and  Warwick,  four  dtdlars  and  thirty-four 
cents  per  foot ;  mnn  Ham{)ton  roads  to  Richmond  or  any  place  between  Bichmond  and 
Warwidc,  four  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  par  foot. 

Be  it  farther  enacted,  tlut  the  same  rates  of  pilotage  shall  be  demanded  for  conducting 
a  vessel  from  each  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  section,  to  Hampton  roads,  as 
are  demandable  for  conaucting  such  vessel  from  Hampton  roads  to  the  said  places  re- 
q»eotiveIy. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  foreign  vessels,  not  placed  by  treaty  with  tbe  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  the  same  footing  as  vessels  of  the  United  States,  shall  pay 
one-fonrth  in  addition  to  the  rates  of  piloting  therein  prescribed. 

Be  it  fiirtber  enacted,  that  every  master  of  a  vessel,  stuling  under  a  coasting  hcenoe, 
u*d  (rf  the  burden  of  seventy  tons,  diall  be  compelled  to  take  the  first  pilot  who  ofiers  to 
the  east  of  Cape  Henry,  to  conduct  his  vessel,  and  in  case  of  refusal  on  tlie  part  of  the  said 
master  to  take  audi  pUot,  he  shall  be  competed  to  pay  half  pilotage  to  the  first  port  to 
vhu^  such  vessel  is  bonnd. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  any  master  <^  a  vessel  who  shall  nve  a  jnlot  notice  to 
attend  Ins  ressd,  and  tbe  jnlot  shall  attend  acootdiogly,  such  pUot  niall  reocdve  one  dollar 
and  serenty-fire  cents  for  eveiy  day  he  shall  be  detained. 

Be  !t  further  enacted,  that  plots  may  appoint  an  agent  in  the  dty  of  lUdimond  and 
borough  of  Korfolk,  state  th«r  accounts  and  prove  the  same  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  alderman  of  said  city  or  borough ;  and  lodge  the  same  witii  such  agent  for 
collection,  who  is  hereby  authorised  to  collect  and  receive  the  money  on  the  same,  for 
whieb  he  shall  account  to  such  pilot  or  plots,  as  in  oiher  cases  for  money  had  and  received, 
tor  tbe  use  of  the  party  cluming  the  same. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act,  entitled  an  act  reduoiug  into 
one  Ae  several  acts  concerning  plots  and  regulating  their  fees,  passed  the  10th  day  of 
February,  1819,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  r^Med. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  rates  of  pilotage  for  vessels  of  war  shall  be  as  follows:—- 
to  wit,  from  sea  to  Hampton  roads,  two  dollars  and  serentjr-five  cents  per  foot;  from 
Hampton  roads  to  sea,  two  dollars  and  seventh-five  eents  per  foot;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
Norfolk  or  PMtsmoutii,  one  doUar  and  twenty-five  eents  per  foot,  and  from  Norfolk  or 
Portsmoadi  to  Han^iton  road^  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  loot;  and  far  eveiy  day 
a  pilot  shall  be  detained  on  board  a  vessel  of  war,  tmee  dtrflars. 

Be  it  Gather  enacted,  that  no  master  ot  a  veaiel  shall  be  required  to  tdce  the  pbt  who 
may  hare  eondocted  his  vessel  from  sea;  to  conduct  his  vessel  from  hw  port  of  entry  or 
other  place  of  departure  to  sea. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person,  although  he  may  have  received  a  branch 
accoiding  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  entitled  an  act  reducing  mto  one,  the  several  acts 
eooesnuiig  jnlots  and  n^ulating  tkcor  feeif,  passed  the  lOth  day  of  Felnnaxy,  1819,  shall 
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undertake  to  conduct  any  vessel  required  by  law  to  take  a  pilot,  from  sea  to  any  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  or  thence  to  sea,  unless  he  shall  be  attached 
to  some  lawful  pilot  boat,  and  shall  actually  cruise  therein,  he  shall  forf<ut  uid  pay  the  sum 
of  150  dollars  for  erery  such  offence,  wluch  may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  any 
eourt  of  record  in  this  commonwealth,  by  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  in  whicn 
action,  the  person  so  offending  may  be  held  to  biul ;  and  if  any  person  who  shall  not  have 
obtained  suoh  branch  shall  undertake  to  conduct  any  vessel,  required  by  law  to  take  a 
pilot  from  sea  to  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  first  section  m  the  act,  as  aforesaid,  or 
thence  to  sea,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  200  dollars  for  eveiy  such  offence,  which 
may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  as  aforesaid,  in  which  action  bail  may  be  demanded. 
Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person 
£rom  assisting  a  vessel  in  distress,  if  he  shall  deliver  up  such  vessel  to  any  lawful  pilot  who 
may  offar  to  conduct  her;  fen:  which  assistance  so  rendered,  the  person  so  assisting,  shall  and 
may  demand  and  receive  from  the  said  pilot,  half  (he  fees  idlowed  tat  pilotage  by  diis  acL 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  pilot  shall  apprehend  and  confine  in  gad  any  nmaway 
slave  fotind  on  hoard  of  any  vessel  departing  or  about  to  depart  from  any  part  of  this 
commonwealth,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  twenty  dollars;  which  sum  may  be 
recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  of  record,  from  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  slave, 
or  from  the  executors,  administrators,  or  committee  of  the  estate  to  which  such  slave  may 
belong.  And,  moreover,  the  master,  shipper,  or  owner  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  slave 
may  be  found  and  apprehended  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  500  dollars, 
in  addition  to  the  penalties  now  prescribed  by  law,  which  sum  may  be  recovered  by  action 
of  debt  in  any  court  of  record  as  afriresiud,  by  such  jnlot,  his  executors  or  adnunistratort^  in 
which  action  b^  may  be  demanded. 

Be  it  frurther  enacted,  that  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  coming  within  the  purview  ot  this 
nets  and  contnuy  hereto,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 
Thu  act  shall  be  in  £brce  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May  next. 

Am  Act  concemmg  niots.    Passed  March  29, 1837. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  every  vessel  sailing  under  a  coasting 
licence  of  the  burden  of  seventy  tons  or  more,  bound  up  James  river,  shall  be  compelled  to 
take  the  first  pilot  that  may  offer  his  services  (Cape  Henry  bearing  west  of  south),  to  con- 
duct such  vessel  to  her  port  of  destination.  It  slmll  be  lawfid  for  the  captain  of  such  vessel 
to  discharge  such  pilot  m  Hampton  roads  by  paying  the  folot  that  conducted  him  to  said 
roads  two  dollars  per  foot;  if  the  captun  ox  such  vessel  would  take  the  pilot  to  his  port  of 
destination  he  shall  then  pay  ihe  tees  imposed  upon  r^^tered  vessels  by  the  act  passed 
tiie  23rd  day  ^  Manh,  1836;'but  if  in  case  sudi  curtain  would  refuse  to  take  a  ^ilot  when 
spokcai,  he  shall  pay  to  such  julot  vr  his  agent  the  sum  of  ten  doUars ;  and  it  shall  be 
lawfiil  fbr  the  ^ots  to  app(»nt  aa  agent  in  w»  city  of  Bichmond  to  collect  theor  £b»  and 
pilotage. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  if  any  captain  or  master  shall  refuse  or  fiul  to  pay  to  the 
Bgvnt,  within  three  days  after  demand  niade,  the  amount  which  may  be  due  to  any  [nlot, 
he  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  further  sum  of  five  dollars;  which  sums  may  be  recovered  by 
warrant  before  a  magistrate  of  any  county  or  corporation,  in  which  the  defendant  may  ao 
found;  and  if  the  captun  or  master  of  any  vessel  shall  conceal  or  obscure  the  name  thereof, 
and  shall  refuse  to  disclose  the  same  when  spoken  by  a  pilot,  he  shall  forfint  and  pay  to  the 
pilot  the  further  sum  of  five  dollars  to  be  recovered  as  above  stated. 

This  act  shall  he  in  foroe  from  its  passage. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  from  the  originaL 

April  1, 1837.  GEORGE  W.  MUNFORD,  C.  H.  B. 
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Gboss  Retam  of  Britidi  and  Tonaga  Trade  at  the  Principal  Porta  within  the  Consulate 
of  Vilginia,  during  the  Year  ending  tlie  Slst  of  I>ecember>  1840. 
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AMERICA. 
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IV.   NORTH  CAROLINA. 

NoBTH  Cabolina  IS  bounded  north  hy  Virginia ;  east  by  the  Atlantic ;  south  hy  South 
Carolina ;  and  west  by  Tennessee.  It  is  situated  between  33  deg.  50  min.  and  36  deg.  30 
min.  north  latitude,  and  between  75  deg.  45  min.  and  84  deg.  west  longitude ;  and  between 
6  de^.  20  min.  west,  and  I  dc^.  33  min.  east  from  Washington.  It  ia  430  miles  lon^,  and 
180  tnoad,  and  oompiues  tax  area  ci  48,000  English  square  mile^  or  3(^720,000  ^g^h 
statute  mew. 

The  popnlalioD,  in  1790,  was  893,754 ;  in  1800, 478,103  ;  in  1810,  555,500  ;  in  1820, 
638,829  ;  in  1830.  738,470;  in  1840,  753,419,  of  which  245,817  were  slares.  Of  the 
free  population,  240,047  were  white  males;  244,823  were  white  females;  11,226  were 
otdoored  males;  11,505  were  coloured  females.  In  1840,  there  were  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 217,095  ;  in  commerce,  1734;  in  manufectnzes and  trades,  14,322  ;  nangatingthe 
ocean,  327 ;  navigatiDg  canals,  rivers,  flee.,  879 ;  learned  ftokmom,  1086. — Qj^ciai 
Setnnu. 

Hus  state  is  divided  into  sixty-^ht  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and 
their  capitals,  are  as  f<^ow: — Anson,  15,077,  C.  Wadesboron^;  A^e,  7467,  C.  Jefier- 
sODton;  Beaufert,  12,225,  C.  Washington ;  Bertie,  12,175,  C.  \^dsor  ;  Bladen,  8022, 
C.  Elinbeth ;  Brunswick,  5265,  C.  Smithville  ;  Buncombe,  10,084,  C.  AshTille  ;  Burke, 
15,799,  CMoTganton  ;  Cabarrus,  9259,  C.  Concord  ;  Camden,  5668,  C.  Jonesborough  ; 
Carteret,  6591,  C.  Beaufort;  Caswell,  14,693,  C.  Tanceyville ;  Chatham,  16,242,  C. 
Pitt«borough  ;  Cherokee,  3427,  C.  Murphy ;  Chowan,  6693,  C  Edenton  ;  Ccdnmbos,  8941, 
C.  Whitesrille;  Crann,  13,438,  C.  Newbem ;  Cumberland,  15,284,  C.  Fnetteville ; 
ConitiKk,  6703,  C.  Cmritnck  ;  Dayidson,  14,60is,  C.  Lexington;  Davie, 7574,  C.  Modts- 
viUe;  Duplin,  11,182,  C.  KenansTiUe ;  Edgecombe,  15,708,  C.  Tarboiough ;  Franklin, 
10,980,  C.  LomsbuTg ;  Gates,  6161,  C.  GatesriUe ;  Granville,  18,817,  C.  Oxford ;  Grenne, 
6595,  C.  Snow  ffili ;  Guilford,  19,175,  C.  Greensborough  ;  Hahfiu,  16,865,  C.  Halifax  ; 
Havwood,  4975,  C.  Waynesville  ;  Henderson,  5129,  C.  Hendersonville ;  Hertford,  7484, 
C.  Winton;  Hyde,  6458,  C.  Lake  Landing;  Iredell,  15,685,  C.  Statesville ;  Johnston, 
10,599,  C.  Smitfafield ;  Jones,  4945,  C.  Trenton ;  Lenoir,  7605,  C.  Kingston  ;  Lincoln, 
25,160,  C.  lincokton;  Macan,  4869,  C.  Franklin;  Martin,  7637,  C.  Wilfiamston  ; 
Mecklenburg,  18,273,  C.  Charlotte;  Montgome^,  10,780,  C.  LawreQceville ;  Moore^ 
7988,  C.  Carthage ;  Nash,  9047,  C.  NashviUe ;  New  Hanover,  13,312,  C.  Wlmington  ; 
Northampton,  13,369,  C.  Jackson ;  Onslow,  7527,  C.  Onslow ;  Orange,  24,356,  C.  Hilla-. 
borough  ;  Pasquotank,  8514,  C.  Elizabeth  City ;  Perquimans,  7346,  C.  Hertford ;  Person, 
9790,  C.  BoiboKragh;  Pitt,  11,806,  C.  Greenville;  Randolph,  12,876,  C.  Ashborough ; 
iUchmond,  8909,  C.  Bockingham ;  Robeson,  10,370,  C.  Lumberton ;  Rockingham, 
13,422,0.  Weotworth;  Rowan,  12,109,  C.  Salisbury;  Rutherford,  19,202,  C.  Rnther- 
Ibfdton;  Sampson,  12,157,  C.  Clinton;  Stokes,  16,265,  C.  Germanton;  Suny,  15,079, 
C.  Rockford;  Trad,  4657,  C.  Cohimbia;  Wake,  21,118,  C.  Ralragh;  Warren,  12,919, 
C.  Wanenttm;  Waslnngton,  4525,  C.  Hymouth ;  Wi^ne,  10,891,  C  Waynesborongh ; 
Wilkes,  12,577,  C.  Wilkesborougfa ;  Yancey,  5962,  C.  Bumsville. 

Ralegh,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  six  miles  west  of  the  Neuse  river,  is  the 
teat  of  government. 

Sou  and  Confiffuralion. — Sancty  downs  extend  along  the  whole  coast  of  North  Ca- 
roBna.  lids  ridge  of  sea  sand  is  separated  from  the  main  land  in  some  places  by  narrow, 
and,  in  other  places,  by  broad  sounds  and  bays.  The  inlets  are  shallow  and  dangerous, 
with  riiallow  Mrs  at  tndr  entrances,  and  Ocracoke  inlet  is  the  only  one  through  which 
vessels  pass.    0£f  Hatteras  and  Lookout,  shoals  extend  ferinto  the  sea,  whi^  render 

thoee  hmd  promontonea  t3ie  most  dangnous  navigation  on  tiie  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Hie  country,  for  sixty  or  ea^xty  miles  from  the  shore,  is  tame  and  flat,  abooncBng  with 
Bwam^  and  marshes,  and  the  streams  are  thick  and  sluggish.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor, 
excepting  <mi  die  ma^^;nu  of  the  rivers^  where  it  is  frequently  ridi.  The  nattval  wood  of 
lids  r^oa  is  pteh  pan,  -wtiA  H  mudi  hngvr  than  the  same  kind  of  tiee  in  the  norlfaaii 
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states.  This  wood  aSkxrda  tar,  pitdi,  turpentine  and  lumber,  whidi  constitute  an  im|»oi!taiit 
export  firom  the  state.  Tn  dte  swamps  rice  of  an  excellent  quality  is  twsed.  Behind  the 
flat  counby,  and  extending  to  the  lower  fiJls  ai  the  rirers,  there  is  a  belt  of  about  f<n1y 
miles  wide,  of  a  moderate  uDeven  surface,  a  sandy  soil,  and  of  which  the  pit<^  pine  is  die 
prevailing  natural  growth.  Above  the  fells  the  country  is  undulated,  the  streams  more 
rapid,  the  country  more  fertile  and  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  flax.  The 
western  part  of  the  state  is  an  elevated  table  land,  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  with  some  high  ranges,  and  elevated  summits.  Black  mountun,  in  Yancey  county,  is 
6476  feet  high,  Uie  highest  land  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Roan 
mountain  is  6038  feet,  and  Grandfather  mountain  is  5556  feet  high.  The  soil  of  this 
re^on  is  generally  good,  but  west  of  the  moimtuns  it  is  still  more  ferule.  Throughout  the 
state  Indian  com  is  raised,  and,  in  some  parts,  cotton.  In  the  low  country,  grimes,  plums, 
blackberries,  and  strawberries  grow  spontaneously  ;  and,  on  the  intervals,  canes  grow  lux- 
uriantly ;  and,  their  leaves  continuing  green  through  the  winter,  furnish  food  for  cattle. 
The  low  country  is  unhealthy,  but  in  the  elevated  puts  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious.  In 
the  hilly  and  mouutun  country,  oak^  walnut^  lim^  and  cberay  trees,  of  a  large  growdi, 
abound.  In  the  nwthem  part  of  tiiis  stat^  and  in  'Voginia,  is  tiw  great  DisiorI  swanm, 
which  u  thirty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad,  and  covers  a  surface  of  150,000  acres.  In  the 
centee  of  it,  and  within  tiie  state  of  Vir^nia,  is  Lake  Drummond,  fifteen  mfles  in  dnmit. 
A  canal  passes  throu^  this  swam[^  with  a  feeder  five  mites  lon^  firom  Lake  Drummond. 
This  swamp  is  thickly  wooded  with  pine,  juniper,  cypress,  and,  in  its  drier  parti^  with  white 
and  red  oak.  In  some  parts,  the  thickness  of  the  growth  renders  it  imperrious.  South  of 
this,  between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds,  is  Alligator  swamp,  which  has  a  lake  in  the 
centre.  It  is  computed  that  2,500,000  acres  of  swamp  in  this  state  might  be  easily  drained, 
and  afford  a  rich  soil  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  com. 

Live  Stock,  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  166,608 
horses  and  mules  ;  617,371  neat  cattle  ;  538,279  sheep;  1,649,716  swine;  poultry  to  the 
value  of  544,125  dolliu^.  There  were  produced  1,960,885  bushels  of  wheat ;  3574  bush^ 
of  barley;  3,193,941  bushels  of  oats;  213,971  bushels  of  rye;  15,391  bushels  of  buckwheat ; 
23,893,763  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  625,0441bs.  of  wool;  10631bs.  of  hops  ;  118,9231b8. 
of  wax;  2,609,239  bushels  of  potatoes;  101,369  tons  of  hay ;  9879  tons  of  hemp  and  flax; 
I6,772,3591bs.  of  tobacco ;  2,820,3881b8.  of  rice;  51,926,190lbs.  ofootton;  SOl^bs.  of  ailk 
ooeoons ;  7l631b0.  of  sugar ;  the  products  of  the  duiy  were  valued  at  674,349  dollars ;  of 
the  orehard  at  386,006  dollars;  of  lumber  at  506,766  dollars.  There  were  made  28,752 
gallons  of  wine. — Official  Returns. 

Minerals — The  princijMil  minerals  of  North  Carolina  are  gold  andiron.  The  gold 
region  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  extends  east  of  the  Yadkin.  It  exists  in 
grains,  and  in  small  masses  and  lumps,  some  of  them  worth  £rom  100  to  7000  or  8000  dol- 
lars, and  in  veins.  A  considerable  amount  is  sent  annually  to  the  mint  of  the  United 
States.— (See  accoimt  of  the  Minerals  generally  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Rivers. — The  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Chowan,  400  miles  long,  navigable  for  small 
vessels  thirty  miles;  Roanoke;  Pamlico,  navigable  for  thirty  miles;  Neuse;  Cape  Fear,  the 
largest  river  in  the  state,  280  miles  long  with  eleven  feet  of  water  to  Wilmington ;  the 
Yadkin,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Great  Pedee  in  South  Carolina;  and  the  Catawba, 
which  also  passes  into  South  Carolina.  The  sluggishness  of  the  rivers  as  they  approach 
the  sea,  and  the  sandy  character  of  the  coast,  cause  them  to  be  extendvely  obsteucted 
by  bars  at  their  mouths.  As  this  state  has  few  good  harbour^  much  of  its  commerce  is 
earned  on  through  Vix^ia,  South  Carolina,  Gewgia,  ai^  Tennessee.  'Vniminrton,  on 
Cape  Fear  river,  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  most  ocmunerraal  plai»  in  state. 
Newborn,  on  the  Neuse,  thirty  miles  firom  Pamlico  sonnd,  has  smie  commerce.  Fa- 
yetteville,  at  the  head  <^  boat  navigation  on  Cape  Fear  river,  has  oonoderable  trade.— 
U,  S.  Gaz. 

Trade. — The  exports  of  the  state,  inl840,  amounted  in  value  to  387,484  dollars;  and  the 
imports  to  252,532  dollars.  There  were  four  commercial  houses  and  forty-six  commisnon 
houses  engaged  in  foreigu  trade,  with  a  capital  of  151,300  dollars;  1068  retail  dry  goods 
and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  5,082,835  dollars;  432  persons  empk»yed  in  Uie  lumber 
trad^  with  a  capital  of  46,000  dollars;  218  persons  emj^ed  in  intenial  tran8pQrtati(Hi, 
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vho,  with  twenty-four  bntebm,  packers,  &e.,  employed  a  capital  of  9000  dollars;  1784 
persons  empioyea  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  213,502  dollars. — Official  Returns.  In 
1842  the  exports  amounted  in  value  to  334,650  dollara;  the  imports  to  187,404  dollars. 

Manufactures. — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was 
1,413,242  dollars;  there  were  three  wooUeu  manufactories  and  one  fulling  mill,  pro- 
doeii^  articles  to  the  value  of  3900  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  9800  dollara;  twenty-five 
cotton  manufactories,  with  47,934  spindles,  employing  1219  persons,  producing  artidos  to 
the  value  of  438,900  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  995,300  dollars;  there  were  eight  furnaces, 
produooff  968  tons  <£  cast  iron,  and  forty-three  forges,  &c.,  producing  963  tons  of  bar 
iron,  em^oying-  468  persons,  and  a  capital  of  94,961  dollars;  two  smelting  houses,  employ- 
tog  thirty  persona,  and  produced  10,000  pounds  of  lead;  ten  smelting  houses  employed 
3S9  pmons,  and  jvoduced  g(^  to  the  value  of  255,618  ddlars,  a  camtal  of  9832 
di^an;  two  paper-mills,  prcaucing  articles  to  the  value  of  8785  dollus,  with  a  capital  of- 
fiOOOddlars;  lutsand  caps  were  manufiKitured  to  the  value  of  38, 167  dollara,  and  straw  bon- 
nets  to  the  value  of  1700  doUara,  employing  142  pawns,  and  a  camtal  of  13,141  dollars; 
353  tanoeriea  emph)Ted  645  persons,  with  a  capital  of  271,979  dollars;  238  other  leather 
Bura&ctories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  185,387  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  76,163  dollara;  sixteen  potteries  employed  twenty-one  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  6260  dollars;  with  a  capital  of  1531  dollars  ;  eighty-nine  persons  manu- 
betored  machinery  to  the  value  of  43,285  dollars  ;  forty-three  persons  manufactured  hard- 
ware and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  1200  dollars;  698  persons  manufactured  carriages  and 
waggcms  to  the  value  of  301,601  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  173,318  dollara;  323  flouring 
B^ST prodnoed  87,641  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  employed  1830  peraons,  pro- 
dachig  articles  to  the  value  of  1,552,096  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  1,670,228  dollars; 
irn  Iw  were  built  to  the  value  of  62,800  dollara;  223  persons  manufactured  furoiture  to 
the  value  <^  35|002  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  57,980  dollars;  fbrtv  persons  manufactured 
1085  small  arms;  Bftem  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  1083 
UDais;  276  penniia  woduoed  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  58,336  dtdlars;  367  per- 
nos  mannfiuftared  1,612,825  lbs.  of  8oan»  148,546  lbs.  of  tallow-candles,  335  lbs.  of 
ipennaoeti  and  wax  candles,  with  a  eapital  of  4754  dollars ;  2802  distilleries  produced 
1,051,979  gallons,  and  with  breweries,  which  produced  17,431  gallons,  employed  1422 
penons,  and  a  ca[rital  of  180,200  dollara;  thirty-eight  brick  or  stone,  and  1822  wooden 
noowa,  employed  1707  persons,  at  a  cost  of  410,264  dollara;  twenty-six  printing  offices, 
four  bioderies,  twenty-six  weekly,  Mid  one  semi-weekly  newspapera,  and  two  periodicals, 
ein{doyed  103  persons,  aod  a  capital  of  55,400  dollara.  The  >iriiole  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  man  ufact  urea  was  3,838,900  dollars. — Official  Returns  for  1840. 

Education. — The  university  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapd  hill,  twenty-seven  miles 
west-north-west  from  Raleigh,  was  founded  In  1791.  Davidson  college,  in  Mecklenburg 
county,  was  founded  in  1837.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  158  students. 
There  were  in  the  state  141  academies,  with  4398  students,  632  common  and  primary 
kIiooIb,  widt  14,937  scholara;  and  56,609  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
could  nother  read  nor  write. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

In  the  low  conntry  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  reKmous  deno- 
nnnationi.  In  die  elev^^  country  west  are  many  Presbyteriuis.  The  Meulo^ts  and 
Baptists  have  each  about  20,000  communicants;  the  Presbyterians  about  11,000.  The 
Episoopalians  have  a  bisbq>  and  twenty  ministera;  the  Lutherans  have  aghteen  ministers, 
dmiy-eight  congregations,  and  1886  communicants.  Beades  these,  there  are  some  Mora- 
vians, Roman  Catholics,  Friends,  &c. 

BankM. — There  were  in  October,  1839,  in  this  state,  six  banks  and  branches,  with  a 
capital  of  1,500,000  dollara,  and  a  cinndation  of  1, 165,857  doUara.— (See  Banks  generally 
of  United  Sutes  hereafter.) 

FkhUc  Works. — The  Wilmington  and  Kaleigh  railroad  extends  from  Wilmington  161 
mikt  and  a  half  to  Weldon,  on  the  Hoanoke,  and  connects  with  the  Portsmouth  and  Roan- 
oka  railroad.  It  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  completed  in  1840.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
lailnMd  extends  from  Raleigh  eighty-five  miles  to  Gaston,  on  the  Roanoke,  where  it 
nntaa  the  Petcnbmg,  Grenville,  and  Roanoke  railroads.  Northwest  canal  connects 
Ncrthwaat  river^  nz  iiula»  with  the  IXsmal  Swamp  conaL  Wddoa  canal  extends  twelve 
roL.  III.  S  K 
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nulflB  round  the  fidla  of  die  Roanoke.  CluUbot  aad  Haiiow  canal  extends  from  tlie  liead 
watcn  of  the  Clnhfoot,  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  thoM  of  Hsrlow  creek,  near  Beaufort. — 
U.  S.  Gax.    (Various  accounts.) 

The  receipts  of  the  nulwajs  for  1843  amounted  to  122,108  dollars;  expenses,  70,176 
dfJlars;  receipts  hy  steamhtnts,  104,066  dollars;  profits  on  hotb,  78,006  dollars. 

pKiKciPAi.  Towns  AHD  Seafobtb. — TWe  are  no  large  towni^  nor  any  good  sei^orta 
in  North  Carolina. 

WiutfiNOTON,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  Fear  river,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
sea.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  enter  the  river,  and  ascend  to  the  town,  but  the  entrance  ia 
danmrous.    Population,  in  1840,  4744.    Shipping,  18,232  tons. 

Fatettetiixe,  utuated  about  a  mile  from  the  west  bank  of  Cape  Fear  river,  at  the 
head  of  uninterrupted  boat  navigation,  in  35  deg.  3  min.  north  latitude,  79  deg.  58  min. 
west  longitude.  Population,  in  1820,  3532;  in  1830,  3868;  in  1840,  4285.  It  ia 
regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  100  feet  wide.  It  has  three  churches,  a  court  house,  two 
bulks,  and  a  United  States  arsenal  of  construction.  Its  trade  is  in  grun,  floiu-,  tobacco, 
and  naval  stores,  and  is  conoderable.  In  1831,  a  most  disastrous  fire  destroyed  a  ramsiderable 
portion  of  the  place,  which  so  excited  the  aympathies  of  the  petmle  thronghont  tibe  United 
States,  that  they  contrihated  aboat  92,000  ddJan  ibr  tiie  reUef  of  the  sn^rers.  The 
place  has  in  a  great  measure  recovered  from  the  disaster.  There  were,  in  1840,  fifty-two 
stores,  capital  372,400  dollars  ;  seven  cotton  ketones,  13,234  spindles,  one  flouring  null, 
four  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  oil  miUs,  two  printing  oflieei^  two  wedcly  nempi^Mn. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  384,000  dollars.— C/^  S.  Gaz. 

Newbebn,  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Nense  river,  thirty  miles  abovo 
Pamlico  sound.  In  1840,  it  contained  8690  inhabitants,  and  fifty-three  stwes.  CapHdl 
in  manufactures,  151,650  dollars.  It  eqtorti  rum,  pwk,  timber,  tar,  ^tcfa,  &c.  A  steam- 
boat pUes  to  and  from  Elixabeth  city. 

Beadfort  has  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  admitting  vessels  drawing  about  fourteen  feet 
of  water,  and  has  considerable  trade,  though  the  population,  in  1840,  ccmststed  only  of  1  lOO 
inhalntant^  and  tJie  tonnage  of  the  port  to  1974. 

Raleigh,  t^e  capital  of  the  state,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Neuse  river,  123  miles 
from  Newbem,  and  thirty  miles  from  tiie  most  narigpable  part  of  the  xiyer.  It  stands  in  a 
healthy  elevated  situatitm  ;  and  contained,  in  18&,  only  2240  inh^twits.  The  statft 
house  IS  a  8iq>erb  g^ranite  edifio^  166  feet  knig,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  surrounded  by  massm 
granite  columns.  There  wer^  in  1840,  forty-three  stores,  ca(ntal  191,200  dolursi  four 
printing  offices,  two  lunderies,  five  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspqimi.  Cental  in 
manufactures,  36,800  dollars.  The  former  state  house,  containing  a  maiUe  atatne  of 
Washington,  by  Canova,  was  burnt  in  1831. 
FisASCEB. — This  state  owes  no  puUic  debt. 


State  Revenue. 

dollars. 

Amount  on  hand.  Not.  i,  1843   29,002 

Distribution  of  United  States' land  fund  25,983 

Direct  taxes   77,788 

Bank  tax   5,201 

Miscellaneous   786 


Total   li»8.76fi 

IMerarjf  Fund  Income. 

dollars.  Cts. 

Amount  on  hand,  Nov.  1,  1842         57,998  30 

Loans,  S(c.,  repitid   S4,51I  57 

United  States*  land  fund   23,147  14 

Bauk  dividends   63.269  75 

Miscellaneoiu   14,524  99 


Total   19S.451  75 


&afe  Espen^hav. 

dollan. 

General  assembly  4S393 

Judidary   27,462 

Executive  oflScers  and  expenses   0iS79 

Interest  on  railroad  bonds  42,664 

Public  printing   8,S73 

Contingencies   2^26 

Total   127,529 

LUaray  Pimd  Etpendihire. 

dollan.  cts. 

Experimental  farm   17,020  93 

Common  schools    57,847  07 

Wilmington  railroad  bonds   50,000  00 

Purchase  of  bank  stock   3,700  00 

Expenses  of  literary  board   954  30 

MisceUaneous   1,885  46 


Total  130,407  76 

The  receipts  of  the  lutemal  Improvement  Fund,  during  the  year,  amounted  to  28,833  dollars 
97  cenu ;  the  disbursements  to  1748  dollan  3  cents ;  leaving  a  balance  on  band,  NoveoBber  I, 
1643,  of 27,049  dollars  60  cents. 
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F<n>raH  Comnmoe  of  Kwth  CucJiu  from  1791  to  1844. 
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Hie  direct  foreign  trade  of  tlua  state  has  been  ruidl^r  dedining ;  ntnr  is  it  fikdy  to 

iocrease.  (See  Genetal  and  Detailed  Account  of  the  Navigation,  Tonnage  and  Tzwfe  <^ 

die  United  States  hereafter.) 


V.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


South  CaboxJVA  is  bounded  north  hy  North  Carolina ;  south-east  hy  the  Atlantic ; 
md  woth-west  bom  Geoigia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savaniiah  river.  It  is 
betireen  32  dejf.  2  min*  *^  3^  1^  ""^rth  latitude,  and  between  78  deg.  24  min. 
miss  dot  30  mio-  west  loogitode,  and  between  I  deg.  45  min.  and  6  deg.  15  min.  west 
bmWiSAng^-    ^  *•  ^^5  miles  broad.   Its  area  comprises 
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about  25,000  square  miles,  or  16,000,000  square  acrea.  The  population,  in  1790,  was 
240,000;  in  1800,  345,591;  in  1810,  415,115;  in  1820,  502,741  ;  in  1830,  581,458; 
in  1840,  594,398,  including  327,0£8  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  in  1840,  130,496 
were  white  males,  128,588  white  females;  3864  were  coloured  males,  4412  coloured 
females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  198,363}  in  commerce,  1958;  manufactures  and  trades, 
10,325  ;  navigating-  the  ocean,  381  ;  navigating  canals,  riven,  dec,  348  ;  learned  pro- 
fession e,  A'c,  1481, 

Hus  stat«  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  districts,  which,  with  their  population,  in  184(^ 
and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows:  Abbeville,  29,351,  C.  Abbe^lle ;  Anderson,  18,492^ 
C.  Anderson;  Barnwell,  21,471,  C.  Barnwell;  Beaufort,  35,794,  C.  Coosawhatehie ; 
Charleston,  82,661,  C.  Charleston  ;  Chester,  17,747,  C.  Chester ;  Chester6eld,  8574^ 
CChesterfieldTille;  Colleton,  25,548,  CWalterborough;  Dariington,  14,822, CDarlingtoa; 
£dge6eld,  32,852,  C.  Ed^eld;  Fairfield,  20,165,  CWinnsboiough;  Georgetown,  18,274, 
C.  Georgetown;  Greenville,  17,839,  C.  Greenville;  Horry,  5755,  C.  Conwaysborougii ; 
Kershaw,  12,281,  C.  Camden  ;  Lancaster,  9907,  C.  Lancaster;  Laurens,  21,584,  C.  Lau- 
rensviile  ;  Lexington,  12,111,  C.  Lexington;  Marion,  13,932,  C.  Marion;  Marlborough, 
8408,  C.Bennettsville;  Newberrj-,  18,350,  C.Newberry;  Orangeburg,  18,519,  C.Orange- 
burg; Picliens,  14,356,  C.  Pickens;  Richland,  16,397,  C. Columbia;  Spartanburg, 23,699 
C.  Spartanburg;  Sumter,  27,892,  C.  Sumterville  ;  Union,  18,936,  C.*UuonviUe;  Wil- 
liamsburg, 10,327,  C.  Kingstree;  York,  18,383,  C.  Yorkville. 

CoTtfiguration  and  Soil. — The  sea-coast  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  islands,  between 
which  and  the  shore  there  are  navigable  passages  with  inlets  from  the  sea,  affording  great 
commerce  for  coasting  vessels.  The  mainland  is  naturally  divided  into  the  Lower  and 
Upper  country.  The  low  countiy  extends  from  eighty  to  100  miles  from  the  sea-coast^ 
and  is  covered  with  forests  of  pitch  pine,  called  pine-barrens,  the  soil  being  unfit  for  agri- 
culture :  these  low  lands  are  interspersed  witii  marshes  and  swamps.  Ibe  banks  €(  the 
large  rivers,  and  on  the  creeks,  ore  boodered  vidi  excellent  kuid,  produdng  cotttm  and  Indian 
corn  in  abundimce.  The  marshes  and  swamps,  when  drained  and  cleared  of  the  cane^ 
reeds,  cypress,  and  other  woods  and  shrubs,  ore  formed  into  prodactiTe  rice  plantations. 
The  salt  marshes  on  the  sea-coast  are  susceptible  of  bein^  transformed  into  good  arabi* 
lands ;  but  they  have  been  greatly  neglected.  Among  the  pine-harrens,  are  the  Savanruu, 
which  Daturally  produce  nothing  but  g^ass;  and  which  afford  tolerable  pasturage. 

Between  the  Low  country  and  the  interior  region,  there  occurs  a  succession  of  little 
ffand-hills.  This  district,  sometimes  denominated  tne  Middle  country,  continues  for  &(ty  or 
sixty  miles  to  the  Ridge^  or  Upper  country,  the  ascent  to  which  is  sudden,  and  in  some 

E laces  abrupt.  The  lower  fidls  of  the  rivers  occur  along  this  ridge.  The  low  grounds 
etween  the  sand-hills  and  this  region  are  suitable  for  agriculture  and  pasture^ ;  hut  with 
these  exceptions,  the  country  below  the  ridge  is  barren,  and  scarcely  fit  for  cultivation. 
Beyond  the  ridge  a  beautiful  and  healthy  region  of  hills  and  dales,  and  streams  of  pure 
water,  extends  west  to  the  mountains.  This  whole  region  may  be  regarded  as  an  elevated 
table  land,  and  is  generally  fertile.  At  the  distance  of  220  miles  north-west  from  Cbarieston, 
the  land  is  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  the  country  rises  gradually  to 
the  mountainous  region  to  the  west^  where  the  great  Alleghany  range  jpasses  through  the 
state,  in  several  ridges,  some  of  wlu<^  have  high  peaks.  Table  mountain,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  thes^  is  4000  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  The  staple  productions  <k 
the  state  are  cotton  and  rice,  great  quantities  of  which  are  exported.  lUce  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1693,  and  is  raised  only  in  the  Low  couotrj',  where  the  land  can  be  irrigated  by 
the  tide,  or  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  Indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  large  quantities, 
but  it  has  given  place  to  the  more  profitable  crop  of  cottcm.  The  sea-island  cotton,  pro- 
duced in  the  islands  along  the  shore,  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  in  great  demand. 
The  highlands  in  the  north-western  parts  of  the  state,  known  by  the  name  <»  Hickory  and 
Oaklands,  are  described  as  fertile. — 27.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  and  AgricultUTtd  Producti. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  129,921 
horses  and  mules  ;  572,608  neat  cattle  ;  232,981  sheep  ;  878,532  swine  ;  poultry  to  the 
value  of  396,364  dollars.  There  were  produced  968,354  bushels  of  wheat ;  3967  bushels 
of  barley;  1,486,208  bushels  of  oats;  44,738  bushels  of  lye;  14,722,806  bushels  of  Lidku 
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eom ;  S99»1701fa8.  of  wool ;  15,857  11m.  of  mix ;  2,698.318  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  24,618 
todsof  hay  ;  51,5191b8.  of  tobaoco;  60,590,860 lbs.  of  rice  ;  61,710,274Ib8.  of  cotton; 
2080 Ibe.  itf  alL  ooeoons  ;  30,00011m.  sagar.  The  {ooducta  of  the  duty  were  valued  at 
577,810  doDan;  of  the  oichard,  52,275  dollars;  of  lumber,  537,684  dollars. — Official 
Reiunu. 

Minerals. — The  minerals  in  this  etate  are  gold,  iron,  tbHous  ochres,  marbls^  limestcMie, 
and  some  lead,  potter's  clay,  Ailler's  earth,  iisenil  fossils,  &c 

Rivert, — The  great  Pedee  river,  450  miles  long,  rises  in  North  Can^tna,  and  runs 
through  the  eastern  part  the  state.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  for  130  miles.  The 
Santee,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Wateree  and  uie  Congaree,  rises  in  North  CanJiiWy 
and  has  a  sloop  navigation  for  aboat  130  miles.  The  Salnda  is  a  brant^  of  the  Coi^aree. 
llie  Edisto  is  narigable  for  large  boats  for  100  miles.  The  Savannah  washes  the  whide 
sooth-west  b<»der  of  the  state,  and  is  a  noble  stream.  There  are  several  smaller  rivos, 
atnooff-  which  are  Cooper,  Ashley,  and  Combahee. —  U.  8.  Gaz. 

MaueatioH.'^ThB  most  important  literary  institiMaon  in  tins  state  is  the  CoU^  of 
Snath  Can^na,  at  Colnmlna,  founded  in  1804.  There  is  a  theological  seminary  connected 
with  the  insdtDtion.  It  had,  in  1840,  168  students.  Oiaileston  college  was  founded  in 
1785,  and  has  ahoat  sixU-five  students.  Hiere  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  117  academies, 
or  grammar  schools,  with  4326  students ;  and  566  common  and  primary  schools.  There 
were  20,615  free  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
 U.  8.  Gaz. 

ReUffitm. — The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians,  are  the  most  numerous  religious 
cfenominations.  At  the  commencement  of  1836,  the  Methodists  had  37,503  communicants;- 
tbe  Baptists  had  314  churches,  226  ministers,  and  36,276  communicants;  the  I^resbyterians 
had  ninety  churches,  sevenWministers  ;  the  Episcopalians  had  fifty  churches,  one  bisbo{^ 
and  forty-three  ministers.  The  Lathmtos  had,  in  1840,  twenty  fwr  ministers,  thirty-four 
eos^regatioas,  and  1667  oommonicante.  There  aze  a  few  otuigTegationB  of  Boman  Catho- 
1^8,  Unitarians,  Friends,  Universalists,  and  Jews. 

BatUu. — At  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  were  fourteen  banks  and  branches  in 
Uw  aCat^  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  11,584,355  ddkrs,  and  a  drcuUttion  of  4,439,404 
doSan.    The  state  debt  at  the  dose  of  1840,  amounted  to  3,764,734  dollars. 

TVodles.— Hiere  were  fiaty-one  commercial  and  forty-one  commission  houses  engaged 
in  fereign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  3,668,050  dollars;  1253  retail  dry  goods  and  ottier 
■ttirea,  with  a  captal  of  6,648,736  dollars;  1057  persons  emj^U^ed  in  the  lumber  trade, 
■with  a  ea|nta!  of  100,000  dollars ;  125  persons  employed  in  mtemal  transportation,  who, 
with  forty-six  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  112,900  dollars;  fif^three 
persoiu  employed  in  the  nsheries,  with  a  capital  of  1617  dollars. 

Manufactures, — The  value  <^  home-made  or  family  manufactures  amounted  to  930,703 
dollars;  there  were  three  woollen  manufactories,  employing  six  persons,  producing  articles 
to  Uie  value  of  1000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  4300  dollars  ;  fifteen  cotton  manufactories, 
with  16>355  spindles,  employing  570  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  359,000 
ddlars,  employing  a  ca^t»l  of  617,450  dollars;  four  furnaces,  producing  1250  tons  of  cast 
iron.  Mod  nme  forges  jprodudng  1 165  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  248  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  113,300  dollars  ;  five  smelting  houses,  employing  sixty-mne  persons,  producing  gold  to 
the  value  of  37,418  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  40,000  dollars  ;  one  paper  manufactory, 
employing  thir^  persons,  produdog  articles  to  the  value  of  20,800  dollars,  wiUi  a  capital 
of  SC^OOO  doUan ;  twenty  persons  produced  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  3750  dolUrs ; 
ninety -seven  tanneries,  employing  281  persons,  and  a  capital  of  212,020  dollars;  243 
other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  109,472 
d<Jlai^  emj^oying  a  capital  of  45,662  dollars  ;  eight  potteries,  employing  forty-nine 
persons,  prodndng  articles  to  the  value  of  19,300  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  12,950  dollars; 
127  persons  produced  machinerv  to  the  value  of  65,561  dollars  ;  twenty-six  persons  pro- 
doceo  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  13,465  dollars;  420  persona  product  carriages 
and  waggons  to  the  value  of  180,270  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  132,690  dollars  ;  164 
flknring^  mills  produced  58,458  barrels  of  flour,  which,  with  other  mills,  employed  2122 
ftnooM,  prodnong  articles  to  the  value  of  1,201,678  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 
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1,668,804  dollars ;  1281  penona  manu&ctnred  bricks  and  lime  to  die  value  of  193,406 
dollars,  Tnth  a  capital  of  72,445  doUan  ;  168  pmona  mann&ctnred  586,327  lbs.  of  loap, 
and  68,011  lbs.  ^  tallow  candles;  251  distilleries  produced  102,288  gidlons,  em^oying- 
219  persons,  and  a  capital  of  14,342  dollars ;  ships  and  vessels  were  coustructed  to  the 
value  of  60,000  doUars  ;  241  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  28,155 
dollars,  with  a  coital  of  133,600  doUars  ;  111  brick  or  stone  bouses,  and  1594  wooden 
houses  were  erected,  employing  2398  persons,  at  a  cost  of  1,527,576  ddlars  j  eiiteen 
printing  offices,  and  seven  binderies,  three  daily,  twelve  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly  news- 
papers, and  four  periodicals,  employed  164  persons,  and  a  capital  of  131,300  dc^lars.  The 
amount  of  cuntal  employed  in  manufacturea,  was  3,216,970  dollars. — Official  Retumt. 

Publio  JVorfu. — South  Carcdina  has  some  important  works  of  internal  improvement. 
Hie  San  tee  canal  extends  twenty-two  miles  from  Charleston  harbour  to  the  8  an  tee  river, 
and  was  finished  in  1802,  at  a  cost  of  650,667  doUars.  Through  this  canal  and  tlie  im- 
provement of  the  San  tee  and  Congaree  rivers,  a  boatabie  communication  has  been  opened 
irom  Chatleston  to  Cohunlna.  Wii^w  canal  extends  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Win- 
yaw  bay  to  Kiulodc  creek,  a  braodi «  &e  Santee  river.  The  navigation  (tf  the  Catawba 
river  1ms  bem  improved  by  five  short  canala,  wiUi  an  an^regate  lene;th  of  abo«it  devea 
milss  and  a  hall  Salndaeanal  eztendsfrimt  tihe  head  (Mf  ^nda  shoob  to  Chranby  ferry, 
nx  miles  and  a  quarter.  Besides  Uieee,  there  we  three  other  short  canals,  to  av<»d  the 
obstructions  of  rails  or  shoals  in  rivers. 

The  South  Carolina  rulroad  commences  at  Charleston,  and  extends  1 35  miles  and  three- 
quarters  to  Hamburg.  This  road  was  commenced  in  1830andcompletedinl834,atacost  of 
1,750,000  dollars.  It  has  mnoe  been  sold  to  the  Louisville,  Cindnnatti,  and  Cbarleetoa 
Rwlroad  Company,  for  2,400,000  dollars,  paid  for  in  the  stocdc  of  the  latter  company. 
Tlie  entire  leiu^  of  this  road  from  Charleston  to  Cinrinnatti  will  be  718  miles.  The 
Brandiville  and  Columbia  railroad  extends  from  firandville,  on  the  South  Carolina  rail- 
road, sixty-rix  milee  to  Columbia.  Hiisisto  fivm  apart  of  the  ChaileBtOD,  LoainiU^aiid 
CSndnnatti  ruboad. —  U.  S.  Got, 

FINANCES. 
Statxmbh  T  of  the  Public  Debt,  1844. 


DATBS. 

AmNBt  OMrtaHdins. 

Rate  par 

Cent 

Wben  reltn- 

OI^Bet  of  the  Lmum. 

dnlUn.  emu. 

193,601  SO 
1M,0M  00 
Sftd^OM  00 
laOOO  00 
141.663  SO 

0M,444  44 
SOO/MS 
VMjm  M 
SOU.OM  00 

3 
0 

6 

6 
S 
9 
S 
« 

s 
e 

At  will. 
1B4B 
1648 
1S90 
IMS 
1B60 

isro 

1848 
IBM 
IBU 

PaTmeDt  cf  reroIatloBary  ■rlnlnti 
Internal  ImproTementa. 

ditto  ditto. 
Bonefit  of  Mrs.  Randolnfa. 
Snb.  to  g.  Wertem  a.  R.  B«Bk. 
Rebuildinf  city  of  Chariwton. 

ditto  dllts. 
Loan  and  Sob.  to  L.  C.  and  C.  R.  S.  Co. 

ditto           ditto  ditto. 

ditto        dbio  ditto. 

3,49M64  SS 

Amount  of  surplus  revenue  dc^NMnted  with  the  state,  1,051,422  dollars. 

Amount  of  loan  to  the  Louisville,  Cimnnnatti,  and  CHuudlestoii  laihroa^  guaranteed  fay 
the  state,  2.000,000  dollars. 

"  It  is  highly  probable,"  says  Governor  Hammond,  "  the  state  virill  never  be  called  on  to 
refund  the  surplus  revenue,  though  her  liability  fas  it  should  never  be  foigotteo,  in  an 
estimate  of  her  debt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  guarantee  of  the  rulroad  Donds  is  only 
nominal,  and  that  in  doe  season  they  will  be  disehorged  by  the  railroad  oompany.  I  there- 
five  deduct  these  iteois^  in  stating  public  debt,  for  wlut^  certun  and  early  provision 
must  be  made^  at  3,500,000  dollars." 

The  receipts  into  the  state  treasniy,  in  1843,  were  299,196  dollars  16  cents,  and  the 
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cxpnditore^  277,838  doUari  77  cents.  The  balaooe  io  the  trauoiy,  induing  an  nnex- 
pmded  Iwknoe  oi  pranims  apfvopriationB,  wu  about  57,000  doUan. 

ExehMATe  of  domestic  prodnctioiu  of  nuDor  connderatioii,  but  wlueh  if  induded  in  the 
eitiraate,  tronld  swell  the  export  of  Sooth  CaroUna,  to  at  least  13,000,000  dolkn, 
SaTannab  exported  the  last  year  :—  • 

10,637  fromDarien. 


286,678  total  at  30  dollars  the  bale  ....      8,600,340  doUan. 

8,108  Sea  islands,  at  75  doUais  the  bole    ....        608,000  „ 
SOfiOO  casks  of  rice,  estinuted  at  20  ddlars   .  1,000^000  , 

10,208,340  „ 

llieexpnis^  therefine,  of  Sonth  Cardina  and  Georgia,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  pass 
dnroogfa  the  ports  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  amount  in  the  «ggi^;ate,  to  23,208,340 
doOan. 

PIUNCXPAL  SEAPOaTB  AND  TOWNS. 

CoLVHBiA,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  but  a  small  town,  or  rather  Tillage.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Cmgaree  riTer,  120  milcB  north-n(Hth-weBt  of  Charleston.  Lai^e  boats  ascend  the 
tiro  to  the  ^ilaoe,  during  high  floods,  and  there  is  a  railroad  from  Charketon  to  this  place* 
The  popnlatioQ  of  the  whole  township,  in  1840,  only  amounted  to  8500  inhabitants. 

Geobob  Town  is  a  port  of  entiy  on  tiie  weet  side  (A  Winawa  bay,  with  about 
S800  inhabitants,  and  a  harbour  nduoh  admits  vessels  drawing  eleven  feet  depth  <^  water. 
It  has  rather  an  active  trade.    In  1840,  the  tonn^^  of  the  port  was  4415. 

ChabI/Kston  is  the  largest  ci^  in  the  Atlantic  states  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
fliath  in  population  in  the  United  States,  and  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  fionued  by  the 
junction  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.  It  is  in  32  deg.  47  min.  north  latitude,  and  79  d^. 
64  imn.  west  lonntode  from  Greenwich  ;  and  3  deg.  west  longitude  from  Washingtcm.  It 
is  124  mUes  8ont£-4onth-east  fromCdttmhia;  118  miles  north-east  from  Savannah;  590 
■ilea  soodi-soiith-west  from  Baltimore ;  780  n^es  south  south-west  tcom  New  York ;  540 
Bufes  south-sonth-west  frt>m  Washington.  The  population,  in  2790,  was  16,359  *,  in  1800, 
18,711 ;  in  1810,  24,711;  in  1820,  24,780;  in  1830,  30,289  ;  in  1840,  29,261 ;  of  which 
1'4^673  were  slaves  ;  employed  in  commerce,  676;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1026;  in 
nsngating  the  ocean,  292;  learned  pn^essions,  226.  Acadouies  and  grammar  schools 
foorteen,  with  861  students  ;  thirteen  common  and  primary  schools,  with  574  scholars,  of 
wboch  568  were  at  tiie  public  charge.  lire  white  persons  over  twenty  could  neither  read 
nor  write. — Official  Returns. 

**  The  bay  formed  at  the  junction  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers  ia  two  miles  wide,  and  ex- 
tends south  cn  east  seven  miles  to  its  entrance  into  the  Atlantic,  below  SuUivan's  island. 
Ashley  is  2100  yards  wide  opposite  the  town,  and  Cooper  is  1400;  and  both  are  deep  and 
narigabk  for  la^  vessels.  A  sand  bar  extends  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  but  has 
four  entrances,  the  deepest  of  which,  pasung  very  near  Sullivan's  island,  has  seventeen  feet 
of  water  at  fai^-tide.  It  ia  defended  by  Fort  Mmiltri^  Fort  I^nkney,  on  an  island  two  miles 
bdmr  tiia  city,  and  1^  Fort  Johnson  fonr  miles  below.  The  harhcHnr  is  o|»en  to  eastra-ly 
winds,  and  storms  from  that  quarter  ate  oftoi  troublesome  to  the  shipping  at  the  wharfe. 
The  gnnmd  on  iriiieh  Chariestoa  is  built  is  raised  but  about  seven  feet  above  high-tide,  so 
Aat  parts  at  the  ci^  hava  been  overflowed,  when  the  wind  and  tide  have  comln]^  to  raise 
the  watery  though  it  has  not  often  occurred.  The  streets,  whidi  are  from  thir^-five  to 
seventy  feet  in  width,  extend  frtim  east  to  west,  from  the  Cooper  to  the  Ashley  nver,  and 
are  intenected  hy  others  at  nearly  right  angles,  running  from  north  to  south.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  of  nrick,  wlule  others  are  of  wood,  many  of  them  painted  white,  which,  with 
the  prcrfnsion  of  foliage,  by  which  tiiey  are  conmionly  surrounded,  gives  them  a  beautiful 
ttpesrance.  The  houses  are  generally  el^;ani»  and  they  are  often  furnished  with  {uazzas 
mch  extend  to  die  roof,  and  are  ornamented  with  vines.   The  gardens  aie  adorned  wttli 
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ortnge,  peach,  and  oUier  trees,  and  a  variety  of  shrubbery  ;  while  the  streets  are  often  lined 
with  the  pride  of  India,  and  other  beautiful  trees.  Refinement  and  hmpitality  characterise 
the  80<uety  of  Cbarlest^Hi ;  the  dty  is  considered  more  healthy  during  the  smnmer  months 
than  the  surrounding  country.  It  contains  twen^-four  churches :— five  £[d8copal|  four  jPkea- 
bytoian,  four  Methodist  three  Roman  Catholic,  two  Baptist,  two  Gennaa  LuthCTan,  one 
Irench  Protestant,  one  Jews*  synagogue^  and  one  Bethel. 

"  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  the  exchange,  a  court  house,  gaol,  two 
arsenals,  a  dieatre,  two  college  nails,  an  almshouse,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  oiphaa 
asylum  accommodatea  150  destitute  children.  The  literary  and  philosophical  society  has  a 
fine  collection  of  objects  in  natural  history,  and  the  academy  of  fine  arts  possesses  some 
valuable  paintings.    The  city  library  cont^ns  about  15,000  volumes. 

"  St.  Philips  parish,  or  the  neck>  virtually  a  part  of  the  city,  contains  a  population  of 
11,000;  it  is  adorned  with  plaDtations  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Moultrieville,  on 
Sullivan's  island,  at  the  month  of  the  harbour,  is  a  small  but  pleasant  town,  and  the  re- 
freshing breezes  from  the  ocean  cause  it  to  be  much  resorted  to  from  the  city  during  the 
summer  and  autumnal  mcmths." —  U.  S  Gax. 

Tnufe.— 'The  commerce  of  Charieston  is  extensive,  compriring  that  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  state.    Its  tonnage  in  1840  was  29,250. 

Tliere  were,  in  18^  twenW-seren  foreign  conunenaal  and  thirty-four  commissicni 
houses,  with  a  capital  of  3,563,750  dollars;  428  retail  stores,  capital  3,317,450  dollars; 
•even  lumber  yards,  cuiital  50,000  dollars;  three  grist  mills,  fbur  saw  mills,  with  a  total 
o^tal  of  334,000  dollars;  mg^t  printing-ioffices,  five  Underies,  three  daily,  three  weekly, 
uia  two  semi-weekly  newspapMs,  and  four  periodicals,  with  a  capital  of  120,000  doUarsf 
eighty-four  brick  and  stone  houses,  and  twenty-six  wooden,  bdlt  at  the  cost  of  927,700 
dollars.    Total  capital  in  manufactures  770,500  AtS^tm.— Official  Beturnt, 

**  There  are  three  lines  of  packets  which  ply  between  this  city  and  New  Yoric.  One 
line  has  six  ships,  one  of  which  sails  from  each  place  every  five  days.  Another  consists  o£ 
ei^ht  brigs,  one  of  which  sails  ever^  fourth  day.  There  is  another  line  consisting  of  six 
bngs.  A  canal  of  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  connects  the  harbour  with  the  Santee 
river.    A  railroad  extends  136  miles  to  Hamburg,  on  die  Savannah. 

**  The  College  of  Charleston  has,  in  its  scientific  department,  nxty  students,  and  a 
libraiy  of  3000  volumes.  There  are  in  ^e  city  twenty  churches,  of  which  the  Episco- 
palians have  four,  the  Presbyterians  three,  the  Methodists  three,  the  Congi^ationalists 
tmot  the  Roman  Cathohes  two,  and  various  others.  There  are  six  newnii^iers  jiublisfaed 
hoe,  three  of  which  are  issued  daily,  one  semi-iredily,  and  two  weekly.  The  city  u  divided 
into  fiwr  wards.** — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Charieston  exported  during  the  year  1889  : — 


288,369 
13,200  from  Georgetown. 

301,569  total,  at  80  dollars  tbe  bale   9^047,070  dollan. 

19,310  bales  Sea  islands  at  75  doUars  ....  1,458,250  „ 

100,000  tierces  of  rice,  at  20  dollars       .       ...  2,000,000  „ 


Total  value       ....  12,505,820  „ 
In  1842,  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  to  foreign  parts  waa  1^824^  and  coastwise 
70^782  bales.    George  Town  exported  12,617.    Total  exports,  282,224  bales. 
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Tauw  of  Commimoiui  and  Charges,  and  other  Regulations  of  Trade,  adopted  by  tha 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


CnmmiMtlmt*— Maximum  Batet. 

Om  Ae  purcbu*  mnA  ibipnMilt  of  prodnoa  m  ft?"" 

tnfn  aocnvnt..  ,   ,  U 

t>»  drawing  bilUfariba  nn>«   U 

On  (he  parcbaaa  ud  ahipnentorBnidiicvotidotan. 

lie  aoroanl   31 

Dm  dnwiati  billa  for  the  Mine   1 

Om  die  parchue  and  •hipment  of  produce,  Vilbit 
on  lorcicn  or  domextic  aecoiiDt,  with  (nnds  in 

^■1^   U 

On  nlea  of  farrign  eoUBignnento   5^ 

On  ■smruteeof  the  Mune  ,   « 

0»  mk*  of  doneetie  conaifnincnu   5 

On  cnarantee  of  the  Mme   ji 

Oo  mnttmgthepnMMdaof  ■^iDproduce..""  sl 

ntta  ditto  inUlla.wfih  (uiMitee...  iS 

0«  pracMTinf  bvlghla   3 

Oa  raUMOag  do   "'  3 

OB^hip'o  dUmNniwDM,  with  fanii  la  band  !."'!*  j 


ditto 


dr&iving  bills  ,.  5 


ettdar^  Ulla  of  exchange  (domntic)  r 


 li 

Mde,  end  a^erwsrdt  ordered  tobe  rcehifiped,  'ar 
doliTered  vpon  the  amonnt  of  iDcoice   U 


DiEto         dHto        ditto  (foreign)  

On  rwda  eonrifned  to,  or  lodged  with  ntprchknta  for 


Wmr  fcrwarding  goods,  S5  cents  per  packace 
Om  cffwtinKiiMuraDCe,  on  aaionnt  bisiiied. 
0»  rccoratng  lasses^  if  lidgatnl 


i 


wiOioiit  Udgaiiun,tf  under 


Dim  ditto 
eeptawce ... 

Din*       ditto      ditto    if  not  ander  aor^ptanee.. 1 
Vb  CTdleering  inaiier  by  power  of  attorney,  if  litf. 
gw^d  -  5 

!>*»«»  ditto  without  litigation   U 

**»  cargoes  of  veMela  in  distr^aa,  «her«  the  gouds 
«r*  bOBded,  lodg«4  lu  the  rostom . house,  or 
Mnred,  and  afterwants  reshipped— on  antonol  of 
iav^ee,  (cKcept  on  jewelry  and  spaciel  .  , 

Oo  >o«elr7  and  specie  

On  oillMihig  bills  of  escbange  

Om  imhtiae  for  the  same  in  biUs,  without  gnanntee 
Mtrttte^,  Oettbtr,  1849. 

fin  cotton  Mn- — 

Brakenge.  

MaikJog  

Mmding  

n  Auniabing  bagging  and  twine 

I>«»y»ge  

Wharfage  

The  ahippiog  charges  on  rice  are— 

Bmkcnge,  whole  casks  

balf   

Martng  caafca,  half  cask^  and 

•age  

Anian  wbola  ca^  

-      baV  „   


ISl  cent!  per  bale. 

*  " 

*  t. 
IS^eents  each. 


dir.  1  00  per  eask. 
4 

1  .. 


Caapange,  eatka  and  half  caska 
„     mUitg  np,  and 

*xm  boopiDg  

Starting  inlo  half  casks   

__      »         bags  and  oewing . . 
Wbn&ar.  wbote  and  haU  eaOa 
fcH"  

A9*  Nnacr.  whils  awaUiDg  sUpawnt,  of  8  cents  per 
wark  balaa,  and  whole  and  half  casks,  for  the  llrst  and 
iMt  w*ska,  and  4  ranu  for  the  IntoriBediaie  wefks. 

OaaO  ether  gooda,  the  charge*  ac-u ally  paid  in  each 
f«ieitarea«a.— Jrfoj,(«f,  Oetobtr,  1B43. 

Stmmdtird  of  FrHght: 

wea»  Teawis  are  freighted  by  tbe  ton,  and  bo  special 
agmiint  is  M£e  respecting  the  proportion  of  tonnai-e, 
"fw'ate.Tii:  that  tbe  a.  ti- 
Oea,  the  Mk  afwUeh  ahail  emnposa  a  ton,  to  equal  a  ion 
■f  bMV7  aattriela,  shall  be  In  weight  as  roOows ColTee, 
iacaski^  latBSiB.  neU;  in  b^  im  lbs.  nett.  Cooos.in 
castas  IIMlba.  vett ;  hi  bags,  1307  lbs.  nett.  Pimento,  in 
mA$,  NSibiL  settt  ta  bags,  IlOOlbe.  nett.  All  heavy 
Plja.  aa  bar,  fig,  mad  rod  inn,  mo  lbs.  nett.  AU  heavy 
dja-eeada,  rkww  evsar,  aed  all  otber  heavy  guods,  S240  Ibe. 
•Mt  nov  eff  Ifcwt.,  8  barrel!.  Beef,  pork,  fish,  (pie- 
kW)taDov.  6  bttrrdai.  FUdt,  tar,  and  tarpeatiae,  of  tbe 
tapaetTorn  sallaM  «Mb,lbamlB.  OlCviiM, bnndy. 


and  other  liiiuon,  reckoning  the  fait  contents  of  cask*,  SOO 
galloos.  Grain,  in  casks.  22  bushfl*.  Salt  (in  caski),  fine, 
36,  bushels,  coarK,  31  tni*he1s.  Sea  coal, 20  biubets.  Hs- 
hegauy,  square  timber,  plank,  boards,  bale  goods,  and  dry 
seMs,  in  casks,  boxes,  and  trunks,  40  cubic  feer.  Dried 
hides,  imtbs,  nett.    Raw  ailk,  S90lba.  nett.  Tobacco, 

ton,  1600  Ilia,  nett.    Tobacco,  iu  hbds.,  1100  lbs.  neit.  

AdapM,  March,  1S43. 

Sfetuurenent  of  Goads. 
Goods  of  messnrement  on  freight  from  other  porta,  tfe- 
livered  here,  if  deemed  incorrectly  measured,  tnijr  he  re- 
measnred  here  by  the  port-warden*,  or  dlhcr  proper  per- 
sona agreed  on  for  that  purpos",  whose  meisuromentshidl 
be  final  anrl  cunclntire ;  and  the  charge  Incurred  by  mea- 
suilog  ahall  be  paid  by  him  who  is  found  in  error. 

Adopted,  March,  u». 
iMtea  m  GtodM  by  Fire,  4c.,  and  by  Bad  Debit. 

Loss  of  goods  arising  from  fire,  robbery,  theft,  or  acci- 
dent, ahall,  in  all  cases,  be  borne  by  the  owner  thereof, 
unlesaa  brearh  oforders  to  insure  has  been  made,  or  neg- 
ligence and  inatteulioa  practised  by  the  consignee  or  his 
agents. 

Lnaaea  by  bad  debts,  in  the  rale  of  goods,  shall  always  be 
borne  bv  the  owners,  unless  aold  contrary  to  written  or- 
ders, or  there  lie  an  express  agreement  to  gnaiantee^ 
Adopted,  March,  1813. 

Coorfs  lold  by  Weight  and  Ay  the  Thomnd. 

Goods  Ko)d  by  the  weighr,  fa>  be«old  by  the  100  Iba.,  ta. 
stead  of  112  Ibi.;  «r  by  the  ton  of  30001ba.,  instead  of  3340 
lbs — Adopted,  March,  1813. 

Staves,  hoops,  &o«  by  the  short  thousand.— ^donf«d. 
Map,  1839.  *^ 

CHtton  (71  to  the  Staple  Produetlonw  of  South  Carolina, 
Rioc—TbesiBodard  weight  of  a  liartel  is  GOO  lbs.  Belt. 
When  the  whurNDKer  neigliB  a  barrel,  ibe  turn  of  the 
scale  U  allowed,  and  a  drdft  of  4  lbs.  prt  barrel.  The  tare 
is  ascertained  by  weiehioB  three  baritl«  of  a  small  partiel, 
and  five  of  a  large  parcf  I,  if  required.  The  piircbaier  paya 
30  cent*  for  each  barrel,  and  fur  any  re-cooperage  afier 
having  breii  once  coopered,  unksa  a  special  agreement  Is 
madp  to  the  contrary. 

Cotton,— In  bag*  and  square  bale?,  turn  nf  the  scale, 
•nd  1  per  cent  draft,  but  do  tare  for  all  necpsaary  baling 
and  raping,  except  for  woudi-n  hmps,  the  actual  tare  of 
which  is  allotred.—Jffopft!^,  March,  1S45, 

Whml  *hau  be  a  Delivery  of  Good*  by  the  Matter  of  a 
Vetsel. 

In  the  absence  of  any  express  law  on  the  subject,  tbe 
Chamber  recummenils  that  tbe  followtag  regulations  be 
adopted  by  all  interested : — 

That  a  notification  iu  all  the  daily  ncwspapere  of  the 
city,  or  other  proper  notice,  be  given  by  consignees  or 
agents  of  veascb,  at  what  time  a  vessel  will  be  ready  to 
discharge,  and  at  what  wharf ;  stating,  alHo,  lhat  ifcnode 
shall  be  landed,  and  not  taken  in  charge  by  tbe  couaignee 
or  his  agent,  the  master  or  agent  of  the  vessel  shall,  at 
■miset,  put  surh  eoodi  into  the  charge  and  powesslon  of 
the  wharfinger,  who  shall  (hen  store  tbe  same,  at  the  ex- 
pense and  risk  of  the  respective  owners  and  claimants; 
and  Hacb  delivery  shall  he  suffirient  to  discharge  tbe  mas. 
ter  from  all  future  responsibility,  and  entitle  him  to  his 
freighl-mouey. 

That  in  order  more  effectually  to  prevent  disputes  in  re- 
gard to  tbe  proper  delivery  of  gotida  from  alongside  the 
diacba^i  g  ve<i*e1,  it  be  recommended  to  ship*'  agenta  to 
have  respectively,  a  clerk  to  deliver  the  goods,  auil  to  re- 
cord the  aame  iu  a  book  to  be  kept  f-r  lhat  purpose. 
When  gnodii  are  to  be  delivered  to  a  drayman,  an  order 
shall  lie  written  by  tbe  oonitignee  f'>r  snch  delivery,  m 
which  shall  be  inserted  Ibe  name  of  the  driyman,  and  the 
number  of  bis  licence.— A 'fupfed.  SfA     Febrwf,  1099. 

Dr^ftiandTarettabtattawtAftke  Purekatert  qf  Im- 
ported ArticUs for  internal  emtumption. 

Sugars,  in  hhds.,  eoe-balf  per  eeat  draft,  and  twelve 

per  cent  tare. 

Sugars,  in  boxes,  ooe-half  per  cent  draft,  and  fifteen 
per  cent  tare. 

Sugars,  In  Sour  barreir,  one-half  per  cent  draft,  aud 
aoibs.  each,  tare. 

Sugars,  in  flour  barrels,  one-half  per  cent  draft,  and  (if 
filled  is  Cbarleston),  ISibi.  each  tare. 

Sugars,  in  bags  ta  grata,  one-half  per  cent  draft,  and  two 
par  cant  tan. 


VOL.  in. 
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Sngan,  in  naU  or  btlMt  an«-haU  pv  erat  Inft,  ind 

two  p*r  cent  t«re, 
CaOVr,  in  hbda.,  one-htit  par  cent  draft,  sad  tweWe  par 

ceni  tare. 

CotttK,  in  flnar  bwrcttf  one-bklf  p«r  cMt  draft,  ud 
IBIlM.  pertMrret,  tare. 

Cofle«,  In  bngaot  gran,  ons-halfpn  cent  draft,  ud  two 
per  MDI  tare. 

Coflbe.  in  bnga  of  Ubbb,  two  per  cent  tuc. 

Coflbe,  {■  watt  or  ImIm,  ou-uir  per  cent  draft,  aod  tkree 
per  cent  tare. 

Coooe,  In  ea*1u,  caetom-honM  draft,  and  ten  per  cent 
tare. 

Goooa,  la  bofi  of  Unen.  two  per  cent  tars. 
Pinento,  in  Iwca  of  linen,  two  peretnt  tare. 
Pimento,  In  eaiki,  ewatom-honae  draft,  and  rixtnn  per 
coat  tare. 

Pepper,  in  ban  of  linen,  two  percent  tare. 

Te*".  cnatom-nouM  draft  and  tare. 

ladlco,  of  foreign  growth,  caaUun-houM  draft ;  tarp,  in 
eaaka,  ttftecn  per  cent;  In  boircb,  twelve  per  cent;  in 
cerooM.  ten  per  cent ;  in  bifo,  Ibree  per  cent. 

Cntinn,  of  foreiKn  crowth,  cevered  with  Unen,  CMtnaa- 
hoaae  draft,  two  per  oeut  tan. 

All  other  anii  lea,  cnaiom-houae  draft  and  tare. 

Chaeae,  candlea,  diocotato.  Map,  and  all  wall  articte 
aold  bj  W«i|ht,  the  anaal  tare. 

Uqcnn  are  gnaged  by  Gunter'a  acaloi  agresoUy  to  (he 
act  tfeongraM.— Xcvteif,  Mag,  1844. 

Ciatmm-Botue  DraJIt  and  Dutttt. 

Dr^ir-fhiK  (blbiwiBg  allowances  am  Md«  hj  law  for 
draft*  on  snielea  anlject  to  dutj  by  wdghtt— 

the. 

Of  any  qoantitr  ^  I  ewt»   1 

H     abore  I  ewt  and  not  aaceeding  tcwt,  S 

„  tcwt.  „  S  GWt.   3 

„  S  cwt.  JO  cwt.  4 

n  10  cwr.  M  18  cwt.  7 

M  ISewt.  0 

[AclttfM  Mmret,  1TS9,  ftefivn  S8. 

A'afe.— When  the  draft  eetaWiAod  by  law  axeeeda  one- 
half  per  cent,  then  Oe  enMan-hMM  allaws  only  ODe^half 
per  cent. 

When  the  draft  eaUbUrhrd  by  Uw  li  Iom  than  one-half 
per  cent,  then  the  cnatom-hoaae  oTIowa  only  the  draft 
according  In  the  table. 

The  pnneiple  obacrtcd  ia  olwaya  ts  Allow  the  laweat  rate, 
wheiber  It  bo  aaoertalnad  by  am  per  ceniaga  or  by  tbe 
table. 

Tmret  attuwtA  ftp  Lmm. 

pr.Kt. 

On  Mgar  in  caaka,  except  Inaf   IS 

Un  angar  in  hnzea  .....■■•>   IS 

On  augar  in  bagaornata  ,  S 

Oncbeete  in  haapera  or  baaketa   10 

On  cheeae  in  boxea   80 

Oncandl»iD  boxea   8 

On  chocolate  in  bosea  ,   10 

On  cotton  in  balra   X 

On  cotton  in  ceroon   0 

On  (itanber  salia  In  caaka  8 

On  nalla  In  caaka   -.   B 

On  angar-candy  in  boxca   10 

On  eoap  in  boxea   10 

On  abi»t  In  caika  ,   g 

On  twine  in  caaka   13 

On  twine  In  balei   I 

On  all  otter  goode,  paying  a  apedAu  dvty,  according  to 
Iba  inndoe  thereof,  or  octnal  weight 


On  anv  of  tta  precedlog  artldee,  the  Importer  nay  have 
tbe  ioTaice  tare  allowed,  if  he  makea  hia  election  at  iho 
time  of  making  bia  entry,  and  ebtaina  On  connent  of  the 
coller.tnr  and  naval  ottoer  ttoreto.— [del  af  Smf  *f  MareM, 

1799,  Seellem  S8. 

Prettnlation  «/  Draft*  Drawn  at  Sight. 

Mlved, — That  it  baa  alwaya  been  the  practlee  of  the 
tnerobanta  of  Cbarleaton  to  pay,  on  pmwntation,  drafka 
drawn  at  aigbt. 

Rcaol  red,— That,  In  the  opintea  of  thia  chamber,  thia 
practice  extabliahes  the  kgal  right  of  the  preaenisr  of  a 
aiRht  draft  lo  demand  payment  on  prcaentguon^^Ogrted. 
Mag  n,  1844. 

XegMtmtiaiu  Ar  Ika  Pwttle  Auagtr  fur  tia  aiMta  of 
Snak  CanliKM. 

I.  Tbo  onaayerahall  accurately  amayangidd  andafleer 
bronght  tn  Um  Cor  ttat  parpoac,  iudnding  eotea,  gamiin* 
and  cotmterfiriL 

II.  He  aball  keep  a  book,  and  In  It  f«4nlt0  pcnana 
bringing  meiale  fbr  examination  ta  enter  iboir  namia. 
thdr  rnidence.  and  meh  other  pnrticalara  aa  tha  naaayar 
nay  deem  adTiaable,  and  aa  nay,  ftvn  tino  to  UmSi  ha 
rnqwred  by  the  appointing  pewcra. 

III.  He  ahall,  if  tbe  pailiea  lieaire  it.  make  tta  r^d  or 
■ilTor  aaaaved  into  bars  or  ingota,  on  each  of  wbieh  ahall 
be  atampea — lat.  Itg  recniar  number,  beginning  at  Km.  t. 
3.  The  groaa  weight  of  tno  aaaayed  bar  or  ingot,  grd.  The 
*alne  per  pennyweight  of  that  bar  or  Ingot,  according  to 
the  mint  atanrian.  4th.  The  aoMnnt  in  pennyweighia  of 
pure  gold  or  alWer  in  aaSd  bar  or  ingot.  Stb.  The  onla  of 
fkt  aisay ;  and,  ftth.  The  aune  of  tlio  owner. 

IT.  Ha  ahall  keep  a  book,  in  whidi  ahall  be  enlercd,  aa 
apedfied  above,  tbe  groaa  or  spedfio  w^tate  of  each  bar  or 
iugat,  the  amonni  of  predous  motab  contained  in  it,  the 
name  of  the  person  owning,  and  that  of  die  paraon  bring- 
ing It,  tbe  day  It  waa  entered  in  hia  book,  end  the  nnmbar 
of  tbe  bar  or  ingot.  A  rrport  of  these  particulars  ahall  ba 
lodgrd  regularly  la  the  bank  of  the  atsli*,  where  It  AaM 
be  recurded  foi  public  inspection  and  reference. 

V.  lu  oMBying  the  gold,  the  aiUer  It  contalne  la  ta  ba 
eatimated  and  reckoaed  In  fixiiv  the  *alue  of  tbo  bar  er 
ingot,  tinder  tbe  second  and  third  apeciAcniiona  of  iha  tkM 
reeulaiino  abore. 

The  charges  shall  not  axcead  the  fi>llowin|;  ratw : — 
Far  CoM.— Ingots  nnder  100  pennyweighia,  ana  danH, 
Ingnta  between  100  and  400  penaywelghte,  per  pganj 

wtfgbt,  one  cent. 
Ingots  between  40O  and  1000,  ditto,  one  cent  for  Iha  fliot 

4M,  and  oae-<|uarler  trf  a  cent  nddillonai  far  each 

pcnnyweifiht  over  4"0. 
Ingots  over  1000  pennyweight*,  the  same  charge  as  (ba 

lost,  with  onr-ei>hth  of  a  cent  addiiimal  for  idl  orar 

1000  penuxweighla. 
Far  Sitetr^  ■  -Suma  under  lOe  doMara.  one  dollar. 
Snma  between  lOOdollnrannd  BOOdollari,  two  doltara. 
Sural  between  500  dollan  and  laOOdellara,  Ibne  dollanu 
Sdom  of  1000  doMari  and  upwardo,  four  dollara. 

ir  ibe  gold  ■hnuld  he  in  the  form  of  gn^,  it  la  ta  ba  ma 
into  ingoni  or  barn,  at  the  axpense  of  ino  samyer,  pinildgil 
It  doei  not  exoeed  1000  penny  wehtbts ;  and  If  It  azoeada 
that  weight,  he  baa  (be  privilege  of  charging  three  cania 
an  onnco  for  the  excess.  The  same  Is  aMlieoblo  to  ban 
or  ingots  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  recnit. 

Ckargt  /or  BxamlHtmg  Miu.— If  it  be  rimply  to  moka 
anoh  eaaminatloa  aa  to  decide  upon  the  genuine  er 
counterfsk  ebarnOer  of  tbe  coin,  nat  to  exceed  nttj  cent*, 
ir  the  coin  aboald  be  conntcrftilt,  and  the  exact 
tion  be  reqalrcd,  not  ta  esccad  two  doOara. 
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Fouioii  CoBunerM  of  South  CaroBna,  from  1791  to  1844. 
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EXPORTS. 

Dtttiraon  Poreffii 

DrawhHcki  OD  Fo- 

IMPORTS 

Merck andise  im- 
parted. 

reign  HorcbMidiM. 

Dmanestie. 

Fareign. 

TODQagli. 

dollars. 

dolUn. 

dotlftrv. 

dolIltrB. 

ton  01 

3,698.386 

539345 

3,689 

33.896  00 

3,-128.290 

804.118 

3,3W> 

2(318  00 

.... 

.... 

3,  IH  1,807 

336,371 

3fi,4l3 

12,006  19 

•  • .. 

.... 

3367,008 

718,431 

SO,  037 

21,360  35 

.  .... 

&,0»8,191 

783,207 

00,090 

29,483  75 

.... 

7,630,049 

413333 

346,448 

30394  IT 

.... 

6,MS,1I8 

1,362,279 

964,303 

31,360  67 
33,753  22 

.... 

6.094,179 
8,739,019 

634,493 
33003O6 

300.420 

.... 

1,091363 

38,607  41 

■ 

10363,910 

3,203,813 

1,006,784 

43,731  70 

.... 

14,304343 

2,397,104 

1,221,363 

51,198  31 

10,639.34U 

1,906,390 

663,399 

31,358  75 

.  6,M3,343 

947,765 

7,HI 1,108 

867,130 
I3OI3O6 

317,339 

30,993  14 

2,309.9 1« 

7,491,616 

3I5i841 

4 1,868  78 

5.937.«40 

3.IIM.970 

9,«6G,'«9 

1,303349 

448.813 

36,107  60 

2,916.718 

0,743,783 

1,334318 

4411,380 

40,198  01 
49t''31  15 

r.isiijw 

3,783,IW 

10,013364 

1,391,778 

594,886 

l,4W,(H3 

S«0.402 

1,604,44.') 

493379 

171393 

41316  11 

383,873 

3,»7341 

937,049 

137,600 

43,675  T4 

.  4.MI,»10 

408,774 

S.3B0314 

607336 

138399 

43354  77 

3I0,3SS 

43CI379 

386,356 

33,444 

19390  29 

11.361 

M3e,i9ft 

497,388 
372,709 

14,081 

tjtts.ou 

03.440 

3368,48* 

2(^530 

17,476  39 

1.428 

737,899 

1493U 

1,490 

31,506  T6 

•    6.47 4,  TM 

100,848 

6,6r^I30 

1,400367 

16,058 

1M*1  >* 

.  IMU^IS 

403,196 

10349,409 

1,474,474 

100,489 
88376 

33,690  84 

4»-,378 

10372,1113 

1,118376 

S4390  81 

.  I1.I84;»8 

290,664 

11,440,063 

1386,104 

29,950 

14.564  M 

8^14.698 

330.193 

8,330,790 

8 13339 

81,601 
15,009 

15,391  90 

.  9,mo^ 

192,401 

8383.940 

613306 

15,177  10 

.  6^,919 

333,996 

73ft>311 

3,0n,l  13 
3,383380 

H9318 

48,186 

16.340  n 

7,136.166 

138,994 

7.160,330 

194,604 

15311 

12.642  6S 

i^i.*a8 

236,816 

639S,til4 

3,419,101 
3,166,185 

768^890 

4M1B 

12,176  61 

(  ll^87a,47S 

300 ,389 

8,034,082 

733,877 

50321 

12.176  61 

180,907 

11.086,743 

1,893,397 

<1I3W 

Ea,HH 

10,712  07 

.  r,4M.96G 

8M78 

7,654396 

1,934,483 
1,491.106 

678,707 

593M 

11,066  60 

*    li  lAd  IIM 

IftS  Mil 

303,096 

14,160 

19,604  81 

.1  «M8J7« 

43,143 

6388,112 

13tt3« 

458,967 

17378 

1M71  44 

.  8.134.C76 

40,910 

8,179386 

1.139318 

490,706 

18346 

7341  09 

.1  7,Sllil,8>I 

46,310 

7,627,031 
63'5301 

1,054310 

407,397 

2138S 

7,049  48 

.1  cne^H 

46  M6 

1,316,163 

505,060 

i^tn 

8301  m 

.  7.«W,«33 

6Bt898 

7,7.'U.71I 

1313,735 

933,011 

14381 

6337  31 

96318 

8.43432S 

1,917 JOO 

401334 

1M8B 

6,696  10 

,  ii,iia.s«3 

88  319 

11,307,778 
lt3W3l<> 

1,787367 

400335 

7335 

6,V00  37 

119.718 
Ml  ,610 

1.8PI385 

468301 

8,602 

9314  »2* 

13,684376 

3301301 

6sva> 

13,831 

0^900  91* 

ll.138.99S 

81,169 
24,679 

1 1.33(^161 

3310300 

8313  53* 

11.01T.39I 

11,043,070 

«3 18.791 

H.H6  34 

lfl;lls.MS 

68.604 

18387,430 

33M077 

9j»lfil9 

SS.733 

9,936,767 

9,059370 

8,81 

81391 

a,M1.384 

1337.411 

74«8,39S 

17.3X4 
8,657 

7,8X0,733 

1339,403 

1  7.7M,iaS 

7,708300 

1, 304,700 

*  For  nine  montlu  ending  the  38lli  of  loot. 


VI.  GEOKGIA. 


aEOROiA  is  botmcled  north  by  Teanessee  and  North  Carolina ;  north-east  bv  South 
CwDlina?  eut  by  tho  Atlantic;  south  by  Florida;  and  west  by  Ahibama.  It  is  between 
30  deg.  30  min.  and  35  deg.  north  latitude*  and  between  80  deg.  50  ram.  and  86  deg. 
6  mill,  west  longitude,  and  between  3  deg.  52  min.  and  8  de^.  47  min.  weet  from 
WMhingiOD.  It  is  300  milee  long  from  north  to  south,  and  240  miles  broad  from  east  to 
vcft  The  area  of  this  state  comprises  about  58,000  square  miles,  or  37,120,000  British 
itstote  «<««.  The  population,  in  1790,  was  82,584;  in  1800,  162,686;  in  1810,  252,433; 
ia  1820;  348,989  ;  in  1830,  516,567  ;  in  1840,  691,392,  of  which  280,944  were  slaves. 
Thm  were,  in  1840,  employed  in  agriculture,  209,283  ;  m  commerce,  2428  ;  in  manu- 
factoras  and  tmde«,  7984  ;  mining,  574  ;  navigatiiiff  the  ocean,  262  ;  narigating,  canals, 
nrnh  *fi^  S62i  lamed  pro&asions,  1250. 
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AMERICA. 


This  state  is  divided  into  ninety-three  counties,  which,  vith  their  population,  in  1840, 
and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows  : — Appling,  2052,  C.  Holmesville;  Baker,  4226,  C.  New- 
ton ;  Baldwin,  7250,  C.  Milledgeville;  Bibb,  9802,  C.  Macon;  Bi-yan,  3182,  C.  Bryau; 
Bullock,  3102,  C.  Stateshorough  ;  Burke,  13,176,  C.  Wa^mesboraugh ;  Butts,  5308, 
C.  Jackson ;  Camden,  6075,  C.  Jeffeisonton  ;  Campbell,  5370,  C.  Campbellton  ;  Carroll, 
5252,  C.  Carrollton;  Cass,  9390,  C.  Cosville ;  Chatham,  18,801,  C.  Savannah;  Chattooga, 
3438,  C.  Summerville ;  Cherokee,  5895,  C.  Canton ;  Clarke,  10,522,  C.  Athens ;  Cobb, 
7539,  C.  Marietta;  Columbia,  11,356,  C.  Applington;  Coweta,  10,364,  C.  Newnan  ; 
Dade,  1364,  C.  Trenton;  Decatur,  5872,  C.  Bainbndge;  De  Kalb,  10,467,  C.  Decatur; 
Dooly,  4427,  C.  Vienna;  Early,  5444,  C.  Blakeley ;  Effingham,  3075,  C.  Springfield; 
Elbert,  11,125,  C.  Elberton ;  Emanuel,  3129,  C.  Swalnsborough ;  Fayette,  6191, 
C.  Fayetteviile  ;  Fioyd,  4441,  C.  Rome  ;  Forsyth,  5619,  C.  Cummlng ;  Franklin,  9886, 
C.  Carnesville  ;  Gilmer,  2536,  C.  Ellejay  ;  Glynn,  5302,  C.  Brunswick ;  Greene,  11,690, 
C.  Greensborough ;  Gwinnett,  10,804,  C.  Lawrenceville  ;  Habersham,  7961,  C.  Clarka- 
ville;  Hall,  7875,  C.  Gainesville;  Hancock,  9659,  C.  Sparta ;  Hams,  13,933,  C.  Hamilton; 
Heard,  5329,  C.  Franklin;  Henry,  11,756,  M*Donough;  Houston,  9711,  C.Perry;  Irwin, 
2038,  C.  Irwinville;  Jackson,  8522,  C.  Jefferson;  Jasper,  11,111,  C.  Monticello ;  Jefferson, 
7254,  C.  Louisville  ;  Joues,  10,065,  C.  Clinton  ;  Laurens,  5585,  C.  Dublin  ;  Lee,  4520, 
C.  Starkeville;  Liberty,  7241,  C.  Hinesville  ;  Lincoln,  5895,  C.  Lincolnton  ;  Lowndes, 
5574,  C.  Troupsville;  Lumpkin,  5671,  C.  Dahlonega;  Macon,  5045,  C.  Lanier;  Madison, 
4510,  C.  Danielsville ;  Marion,  4812,  C.  Tazewell ;  M'Intosh,  5360,  C.  Darien  ;  Meri- 
wether, 14,132,  C.  Greeneville;  Monroe,  16,275,  C.  Forsyth;  Montgomery,  1616, 
C.  MountVemon;  Morgan,  9121,  C.  Madison;  Murray,  4695,  C.  Spring  Place;  Muscogee, 
11,699,  C.  Columbus;  Newton,  11,628,  C.  Covington;  Oglethorpe,  10,868,  C.  Lexington; 
Paulding,  2556,  C.  Van  Wart;  Pike,  9176,  C.  Zebulon;  Pulaski,  5389,  C.  Hawkinsville; 
Putnam,  10,260,  C.  Eatonton;  Rabun,  1912,  C.  Clayton;  Randolph,  8276,  C.  Cuthbert; 
Richmond,  11,932,  C.  Augusta;  Scriven,  4794,  C.  Jacksonboro  ;  Stewart,  12,933, 
C.  Lumpkin  ;  Sumpter,  5759,  C.  Americus  ;  Talbot,  15,627,  C.  Talbotton  ;  Talliaferro, 
5190,  C.  Crawfordsville  ;  Tatnall,  2724,  C.  ReidsvUle  ;  Telfair,  2763,  C.Jacksonville; 
Thomas,  6766,  C.  Thomasville;  Troup,  15,733,  C.  Lagrange;  Twiggs,  8422,  C.  Marion; 
Union,  3152,  C.  Blaitsville  ;  Upson,  9408,  C.  Thomaston  ;  Walker,  6572,  C.  Lafeyette; 
"Walton,  10,209,  C.  Monroe  ;  Ware,  2323,  C.  Wareshorough  ;  Warren,  97b9,  C.  War- 
renton;  Washington,  10,565,  C.  Sandersville;  Wayne>  1258,  C.  Waj-ne;  Wilkes,  10,148, 
C.  Washington;  Wilkinson,  6842,  C.  Irwinton. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — For  an  average  of  about  seven  miles  distance  from  the  main 
land'  the  sea  id^ds,  intersected  by  inlets,  communicating  with  each  other,  form  ^  well 
sheltered  inland  navigation  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  along  the  whole  coast.  These 
islands  consist  of  salt  marsh,  and  land  of  a  gray  rich  soil,  wliicb  produces  the  well-known 
sea-island  cotton.  The  natural  growth  of  this  soil  is  pine,  hickory,  and  live  oak.  The 
mindpal  islands  are  Tybee,  Ossahaw,  St.  Catharines,  Sapelo,  St.  Simons,  and  Cumberland. 
The  soil  on  the  main  land,  for  four  or  five  miles  from  the  coast,  consists  of  salt  marsh. 
Beyond  which  there  is  a  narrow  margin  of  land,  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  islands;  and 
further  back  the  pine-barrens  commence,  interspersed  with  numerous  inland  swamps,  on 
the  verge  of  the  creeks  and  rivers.  These  are  partially  or  wholly  overflowed  at  the  return 
of  the  tide,  and  constitute  the  rice  plantations.  The  pine-barrens  extend  from  siity  to 
ninety  miles  from  the  coast.  "  Beyond  this  commences  Uie  region  of  sand  hills,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  wide,  interspersed  with  fertile  tracts,  and  extencUng  to  the  lower  falls  of  the 
rivers.  The  part  of  the  state,  above  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  is  called  the  Upper*  comttrr* 
and  has  generally  a  strong  and  fertile  soil,  often  inclining  to  a  red  colour,  and  further  back, 
mixed  with  a  deep  black  mould,  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  other 
kinds  of  g^in.  Black  walnut  and  mulberry  trees  grow  abundantly  in  this  soil.  The 
forests  also  produce  oak,  pine,  hickory,  and  cedar.  The  iruits  are,  melons,  figs,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  olives,  lemons,  limes,  introns,  pears,  and  peaches.  The  rane-barrens  produce 
grapes  of  a  large  size  and  excellent  fiavoor.  The  country  on  the  north,  near  the  boundary 
of  iWnnessee^  becomes  mountainous."—  U.  S.  Gae* 

Live  Stock  and  AgricuUural  Pndnctt. — In  this  state  there  were,  in  1840,  157,540 
horses  and  mules ;  884,414  neat  cattle  j  267,107  sheep  ;  1,457,755  swiue  ;  poultry  to 
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nioe  of  449,623  doUan.  There  were  produced  1,801,830  buaheb  of  wheat ;  12,979 
bosbdb  of  barley  ;  1,610,030  bushels  of  oats ;  60,693  bushels  of  rre  ;  20,905,122  bushels 
of  Iiidiaa  com;  371,3031bs.  of  wool;  19,7991b8.  of  wax;  l,2ll,3661b9.  of  potatoes} 
1^969  tons  of  hay  ;  ten  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  ;  162,894  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  12,384,732  lbs. 
ofiiee;  1 63,392,396  lbs.  of  cotton;  2992  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons;  329,7441bB.  of  sugar.  The 
pfodneta  <^  the  dftiry  were  valued  at  605,172  dollars;  and  of  the  orchard,  156,122  dollars; 
of  lumber,  114,050  dollars.  There  were  made,  8647  gullons  of  wine.  The  staple  com- 
modifiefl  are  cotton  and  rice,  of  which  great  quantities  are  exported. —  Official  Returns, 

MtMerals. — Copper  and  iron  have  been  found  in  this  state,  and  there  are  several 
valuable  mineoral  springs,  but  much  the  most  valuable  mineral  production  is  gold,  which  is 
ibond  in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  in  considerable  quantities. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trades. — In  1840,  there  were  four  commercial  and  eighty-two  commission  houses 
engaged  in  forogn  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,543,500  dollars  ;  1716  retml  dty-goods  and 
other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  7,361,838  dollan;  442  persons  were  employed  in  we  lumber 
tnde,  with  a  capital  of  75,730  dollars;  194  persons  were  employed  in  internal  transpcnrta- 
tioD,  who,  with  seventeen  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  12,885  dollars. 

Man^aeture*. — la  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  goods  was  1,467,630 
dollars.  There  was  one  woollen  manufactory  employing  ten  persons,  producing  articles  to 
the  value  of  3000  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  2000  doUars;  nineteen  cotton  factories,  with 
42,589  spindles,  employing  779  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  304,342  dollars, 
employing  a  capital  of  573,835  dollars;  fourteen  ftimaces,  producing  494  tons  of  cast  iron, 
employing  forty-one  persons,  and  a  capital  of  24,000  dollars ;  1 30  smelting  houses  employed 
405  persons,  and  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  121,881  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  79,343 
di^Ius;  fifty-five  persons  manu&ctured  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  22,761  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  7950  dollars  ;  132  tanneries  employed  437  persons,  and  a  capital  of  127,739 
dollars;  102  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value 
of  123,701  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  60,932  dollars;  six  potteries,  employing  twelve  persons, 
prodnoed  articles  to  the  value  of  2050  dollars,  vrith  a  capital  of  790  dollars  ;  184  persons 
produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  131,238  dollars  ;  nineteen  persons  produced  hardware 
and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  7866  dollars ;  555  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
value  of  148,655  dollars  ;  2633  persons  made  764,528lb8.  of  soap,  and  lll,066lbs.  of 
taUow  candles,  with  a  camtal  of  27,126  dollars;  393  distilleries  produced  126,746  gallons, 
wincli,  with  twenty-two  breweries,  employed  218  persons,  and  a  capital  of  28,606  dollvs; 
461  pnsoos  manufiutured  carriiu^  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  249,065  dollars,  with  a 
cantal  of  93,820  dollars  ;  114  flouring  mills  produced  55,158  barrels  of  flour,  and,  mth 
other  mills,  empbyed  1581  persons,  prodncmg  articles  to  the  value  of  1,268,715  dollars, 
with  a  capital  <»  1,491,973  doUars;  mnety-five  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value 
of  49,780  dollars,  with  a  ci^ital  of  29,090  dollars;  thirty-eight  brick  or  stone  houses,  and 
2591  wooden  booses,  were  built  by  2274  persons,  at  a  cost  of  693,116  dollars;  twenty-four 
printing  offices,  and  five  binderies,  five  duly,  five  semi  weekly,  and  twenty-four  weekly 
newspapers,  and  six  periodicals,  emplo;{red  157  persons,  and  a  capital  of  134,400  dollars. 
The  wheie  value  of  capital  empll^ed  m  manubetures  waa  2,8^,565  dollars. — Official 
Retmrm, 

CUmaie. — The  cHmate  of  Geoi^  is  generally  mild.  In  the  low  country  it  is  iwhealthy 
daring  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  excepting  portions  of  the  islands;  but 
the  IJ^per  country  is  salubrious  and  healthy.  Snow  is  seldom  seen,  and  cattle  subsist  with 
veiy  httle  £aod  but  what  they  obtain  from  Uie  woods  and  savannas. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Siver».—Tb»  rivers  are — the  Savannah,  600  miles  long,  bounding  the  state  on  the 
novdi-eaBt,  mvigaUe  for  skips  seventeen  miles  to  Savanna^  and,  a  part  of  the  year,  for 
stwamhoeta,  250  miles  to  Augusta ;  ^  Altamaha,  which  is  navigame  Sot  Urge  vessels, 
twelve  miles,  to  Duien,  is  formed  by  the  iunction  of  the  Oconee  and  the  Ocmnbee  ;  and 
is  navigable  for  sloops  of  thirty  tons,  by  the  former,  to  Dublin,  300  miles  from  the  ocean ; 
the  pgecfae,  200  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  sloops  for  forty  miles  ;  Flint  river,  which 
rises  in  the  north-wrat  part  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  course  of  more  than  200  miles,  joins 
the  Chattahoochee,  forming  the  Appalachiooola;  the  Chattahoochee,  on  the  west  border  of 
the  state,  wh^h  is  navigaUe  300  miles  by  steamboat  to  Columbus  ;  the  8t  Mary's  river, 
in  the  Hmtb-wsst  part «  the  stat^  rises  in  Olwfinokee  swamp,  and  is  navigable,  seventy 
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miles,  for  vesaeU  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water.  Okefiuokee  swamp  is  about  180  nulefl 
in  dreumference,  and  has  within  it  several  fertile  islands. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Education. — The  University  of  Georgia  is  located  at  Athens,  and  is  designed  to  haw 
an  academic  branch  in  each  county.  A  &w  only  of  these  have  been  opened.  It  was 
founded  in  1788,  and  has  been  well  endowed.  In  this  institution  and  its  nanche^  there 
were»  in  1840,  622  students.  There  were  in  the  state,  176  academies  (»r  grammar  Bcbooli^ 
with  7878  students  ;  and  601  common  or  primary  Bchools,  with  15,561  scholars.  There 
were  30,717  free  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nax 
write. 

Religion. — The  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians,  are  the  most  numerous  religions 
denominatious.  In  1835,  the  Baptists  had  583  churches,  298  ministers,  and  41,810  com- 
municants ;  the  Methodists,  eighty  travelling  preachers,  and  25,005  white,  and  8436  coloured 
communicants;  the  I*re8byterians,  seventy -£ve  churches,  foity-five  ministers,  and  4882 
communicants  ;  the  Episcopalians,  four  ministers ;  the  Protestuit  Methodists,  twenty  con- 
gregations, and  fifteen  miaisters.  Besides  these  there  were  a  number  of  Christians,  Roman 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

Bank$. — In  1840,  this  state  had  thirty-seven  banks  and  branches,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  15,119,219  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  3,017,348  dollars.  At  the  close  of  1840, 
the  state  debt  amounted  to  500,000  dollars.— (See  Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

PubUc  Work$, — This  state  has  several  important  works  of  internal  improvement.  Tarn 
Savannah  and  Ogeechee  cuial  extends  sixteen  miles,  from  Savannah  to  Ogeedbee  mtr, 
completed,  in  1829,  at  an  expense  of  165,000  dolUrs.  Tha  Brunswick  canid  extends 
from  tide  water  on  the  Altamaha,  twelve  miles  to  Brunswick,  at  a  cost  of  500,000  dollars. 
—U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  Georgia  nulroad  extends  from  Augusta,  165  miles,  to  De  Elalb  county.  The 
Athens  branch  extends  from  the  Geotgia  raUroad  thirty-three  miles  to  Athens.  Cost  of 
the  whole,  including  the  Athens  branch,  3,300,000  dollars.  The  Western  and  Atlantic 
railroad  continues  the  Georgia  railroad  from  De  Kalb  county,  140  miles,  to  Chattano<^% 
on  Tennessee  river,  at  a  cost  of  2,130,000  dollars.  The  Central  railroad  extends  from 
Savannah,  197  miles,  to  Macon,  estimated  to  cost  2,300,000  dollars.  The  Monroe  rail- 
road extends  from  Macon,  101  miles,  to  Whitehall.  The  Ocmulgee  and  Flint  rvrei 
railroad,  seventy-six  miles  in  length,  is  designed  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  c£  these 
rivers,  so  as  to  form  a  communication  from  the  Atlantio  to  the  Guuf  of  Mexico. — (See 
Public  Works  of  United  States  hereafter.) 

PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS, 

AuausTA  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  Savannah  river,  ninely-six  miles  from 
Milledgeville,  120  miles  north-west  from  Savannah.  Population,  in  1830,  4000;  in  1840, 
6403.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  built  chiefly  of  brick.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  are  ornamented  with  trees,  it  has  a  city  hall,  court  house,  ga(J,  theatre, 
arsenal,  hospital,  and  a  female  asylum  ;  seven  churches — one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  African.  It  is 
connected  with  Charleston  and  Milledgeville  by  railroad.  The  back  country  is  fertile.  Its 
trade  is  active,  and  it  sends  a  great  amount  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  produce,  down 
the  river  to  Savannah.  In  1840,  it  contained  twelve  commission  houses  in  fineign  trade, 
c^tal  245,000  dollars ;  265  stores,  capital  1 ,281,870  dollars ;  two  fiimaoei^  two  printing 
office,  two  daily,  four  weekly,  two  semi-weekly  newspt^rs,  and  two  periodicals.  C^tu 
in  roanu&ctures,  44,500  dollars. — Official  Returna^  U,  S.  Gaz. 

CoLDHBUS,  situated  on  the  Banlu  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation;  immediately  below  Uie  foils  on  the  river,  v^iich  desomds  111  feet  in  a  distaaee 
of  four  miles  above.  It  is  rituated  300  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Cbattahoodiee  with 
Flint  river,  and  430  miles  al>ove  Appalachiccda  bay.  Tlie  river,  under  the  &1U,  is  only 
354  feet  wide,  below  which  it  widens  to  250  yards.  'I  he  town  is  elevated  rixty  feet  above 
the  ordinary  height  of  the  river,  and  covers  1200  acres.  Two  streets  running  parallel  with 
the  river,  are  165  feet  wide;  rix  others  are  132  feet  wide.  These  are  mtecsected  by 
twelve  odior  slxeets,  •at  right  angles,  whidi  are  nine^-nine  feet  wide.    It  contained,  in 
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1^40,  a  court  bouse,  c;aol,  market  house,  five  churches— one  PresliytwiaD,  one  Episec^Mi], 
one  Bi^tist,  one  Melodist,  and  one  R«nan  CathoKe— 100  stores,  ^ut  700  dwellings. 
Then  is  a  flouring'  mill,  and  various  mills  and  manufactories  on  the  river.  From  thirteen 
to  fifteen  steambcwts  navigate  the  river,  and  steamboats  ply  to  New  Orleans.  A  steam- 
boat  dnwing  five  feet  of  water  can  ascend  to  ttus  place  at  any  season.  A  bridge  from 
the  town  crosses  the  Chattahoochee  river  to  the  opposite  bank  in  Alabama.  Population,  in 
1842,  about  4000.  There  were,  in  1840,  six  foreign  commission  houses,  capital  80,000 
dollars ;  106  retail  stores,  capit^  473,000  dollars  ;  three  printing  offices,  three  weekly 
newspapers,  and  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  39,800  dollars.  Population, 
3114.— Official  Beturtu,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Darien,  rituated  on  the  north  side  of  the  AUaraaha  river,  twelve  miles  above  the  bar, 
at  the  entrance  of  St.  Simon's  sound.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  an  academy,  a 
P^byterian  church,  a  bank,  and  a  printing  office.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton. 
TbB  bttr  has  over  it  fourteen  feet  depth  of  water.  The  Oconee  branch  of  the  Altamaha  has  a 
•teuaboat  navigation  to  Milledgeville  ;  and  the  Ocmulgee  branch  is  navigable  to  Macon ; 
•o  that  Darien  forms  the  focus  of  the  trade  of  the  central  [urts  of  the  state. 

Macon,  rituated  on  the  west  side  of  Ocmulgee  river,  at  the  head  of  tide  navigation. 
A  great  quantity  of  cotton  wool  is  shipped  at  this  town ;  and  about  twelve  steam-vessels, 
and  sevwal  tow-boats,  &c.,  employed  in  the  trade.  In  1822,  there  was  only  one  hat  in 
dus  plaoe.  In  1840,  there  were  nine  foropi  eonunisnon  hoiues,  captal  75,000  ddlan; 
cngfatT-two  retail  stoves,  capital  785,000  d^ars ;  nine  timber  yards,  building  yards,  &c 
PopoJatHXi,  3927. 

AfiLLxnOEViLLE,  ffltuated  oo  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Oconee  river,  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  ;  had,  in  1840,  a  population  of  2095  inhabitants,  and  some  trade. 

Satarnah,  port  of  entry,  is  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Savannah  river, 
aeventeen  nules  from  its  mouth,  in  32  deg.  8  min.  north  latitude  and  81  deg.  10  min.  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  4  deg.  10  min.  west  from  Washington.  It  is  118  miles 
BOuth-west  from  Charleston ;  123  miles  south-east  from  Augusta;  158  miles  east-south-east 
from  Milledgeville ;  662  miles  south-by-west  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  I8I0, 
was  5195;  in  1820,  7523;  in  1830,  7776;  in  1840,  11,214— of  which  4694  were  slaves. 
Tbere  were  employed  in  commerce  604;  iu  manufactures  and  trades,  707 ;  navigating  the 
oeeui,  canals,  &c.,  241 ;  learned  professions,  131. 

city  is  built  on  a  sandy  plain,  elevated  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide, 
H  was  fbimerly  considered  unbralthy,  supposed  to  arise  chiefly  from  the  rice  grounds  in 
tbe  neig^iboazbood.  On  this  suppontion  the  tntizens  subscribed  70,000  dollars  to  indnce 
tike  ownm  of  the  jdantatiom  to  substitute  a  dry  for  a  wet  cidtivation,  by  which  the  health 
of  the  place  is  said  to  hare  been  much  improved.  This  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  tiie 
farm  of  a  parallelognHn,  with  streets,  many  of  them  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
ai^;!^  There  are  ten  puMic  squares,  containing  two  acres  each,  at  equal  distances  from 
each  otiler.  These  squares,  and  many  of  the  streets,  are  bordered  with  trees,  and  parti- 
enlarly  wiUi  the  **  Pnde  of  India."  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  On  the  east 
■nd  west  are  marshes ;  and  a  pine-barren  extends  two  miles  to  the  south. 

It  has  a  good  harbour.  Vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  wharfs 
of  tbe  dty,  and  larger  vessels  come  up  to  Fathom  hole,  three  miles  below.  The  city  is 
defended  oy  Fort  Wayne  on  the  east  side,  and  by  Fort  Jackson  at  Fathom  hole,  three 
miles  below.  Much  of  the  trade  of  Georgia  centres  in  Savannah — the  principal  articles  of 
which  are  cotton  and  rice.  Twenty  steamboats  of  a  large  size,  and  fifty  steam  tow-boats, 
navigate  the  river.  On  Tybee  island,  at  the  mouth  ot  the  river,  is  a  lighthouse.  One 
fine  of  packets,  eminsting  of  two  ships  and  four  Inigs,  one  vessel  sailing  from  each  place 
we^y — and  another,  consisting  of  six  brigs,  ply  between  this  place  and  New  York.  The 
Sarannah  furnishes  great  fscihties  for  internal  trade,  and  tins  river  is  connected  to  the 
Oemoigee  by  a  canal  nxteen  miles  long,  which  tenninates  at  Savannah. — U.  S.  Gaz, 

Then  are  an  exchange  and  two  banks.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  amounted  to 
17,930.  Hiere  were,  in  the  same  year,  two  foreign  commercial  and  fi%  commisuon  houses, 
with  a  c^»ital  of  943,500  dollars;  191  retail  stores,  capital  855  190  dollars ;  mght  lumber 
yardi^  capital  49,000  doUam ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  35,800  dollars  ;  three  brick  and 
nrtf-fire  moden  houses  built,  cost  138,100  dollars  ;  four  printing  offices,  two  binderies, 
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three  duly,  three  weekly,  three  semi-weekly  newipapers,  CB{tttal  22,000  ddlan.  Told 
ci^tal  in  manufactures,  105,460  dollars. — Official  ^tunu. 

Fossrov  Commerce  of  Georgia,  from  1791  to  1844. 
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DoniMtle.      Foreign.  tot4L. 


lUPORrS. 
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3^49.387 
S,M>.337 
94St,l69 
83,704 

8,7ia776 
14,038 
1,082,108 
3.334^13 
2,657,223 
1,0&6.703 
1,091,S9S 
2,147,440 
4,I4«,097 
7,438,603 
8,330,831 
]  0.077,051 
6,341,960 
8.911,013 
.^979,995 
5,483.3 19 
4,S79,88K 
4,610,703 
4,330.939 
4,366,630 
4,300,864 
3,ia4.43& 
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FINANCES. 

dollan. 

Total  mount  malted  by  the  alkts  In  1849  S14,90S.« 

Total  aMoont  upended  307,764.11 

Chief  Bowaw  of  IncoM. 

ddhn. 

Direct  tarn  37«,tSt.44 

Bank  tax   >4,70Ut 

Bounce  from  1849   IKP*M 

HiaeeUaummi   •I.J7S4I 


Principal  ilania  of  Kspradltura. 

dollar*. 

Salariraofexciaaoffirera    13,900 

Hiaoeliancoua  ezpeiueB  of  exeUitiTa   4,000 

Salariea  of  tba  indiciarj   tO.lOO 

Pay  of  »•«  lagialatnta    93,348 

Interau  oo  stala  debt    06,000 


dellBra. 

Whole  aMMBtafitatsdabt    l,ie»,0«> 

AnnaaJ  latareet  en  tUa  debt   99^ 
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VII.  FLORIDA. 

Th£  territory  of  !FIorida  is  bonndeA  north  by  Alabama  and  Georgia ;  east  by  tiie 
Atlantic ;  aouUi  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  between  25  deg.  and  31  deg. 
Mrth  'latitude,  and  between  80  deg.  and  87  d^.  and  44  min.  west  longitude,  and  between 
3  deg.  and  10  d^.  44  min.  west  from  Washington.  It  is  about  385  miles  long,  and 
from  fifty  miks  to  250  miles  wide,  compriang  an  area  of  £7,000  square  miles,  or  37,000,000 
fikitiih  statute  sores.  1%e  popubitien,  in  1830,  was  34,723;  in  1840,  54,477,  of  whidt 
16^456  wefe  wlute  miJee,  1 1 ,487  were  wlute  females  ;  free  colotored  persons,  males  398 ; 
bee  edoaied  posoDs,  iemiles  419;  slaves,  maks  13,063;  davee,  females  11^679.  Eta^ 
plejwd  in  agncukaFBi,  12,117;  in  oommeree,  481  ;  ia  mauufeetures  and  trader  1277  ; 
oavigati^  die  ocean,  48fi;  iun%ttiiig  eaaal  and  arm,  116;  teamed  ^i^es^ons  and 
eeginccrs^  204. 

TlBtida  is  divided  into  tira^  oomriaes,  iriuch,  with  their  popalatt(»i,  in  1840,  and 
Aeir  oapitals:,  are  as  fUbws :  Wett  JZorufti— Escambia^  3993,  C.  Ftauacola  ;  Walton, 
1461,  C.  Eochee  Anna.  Middle  Fhrida-^Qndsdaiy  5992,  C.  Qoincy  ;  Hamilton,  1464, 
C.  Jasper;  Je^fereon,  5713,  C.  Monticello;  Leon,  10,713,  C.  Tallahassee^  Madison,  2644,  C. 
MadiMn.  Ea$t  Fhrida—Aiax^nA,  2282,  C.  Newmansrille  ;  Colombia,  2102,  C.  Lancas- 
ter; Davall,4156,  C.  Jacksonville;  Hillsborough,  452,  C.  Fort  Brooks;  Leigh  Reed, 
7Sy  C  New  Smyrna  ;  Nassau,  1892,  C.  H.  Nassau  ;  St.  John's,  2694,  C.  St  Augustine. 
SomA  J^ibnAx— Dade,  446,  €.  Key  Biscaynne ;  Monroe,  688,  C.  Key  West.  Appa- 
iiekieola  District— CaUiami,  1142,  C.  St  Joseph;  FrankUn,  1030^  C,  A{)pa]achioola ; 
Jaekacm,  4681,  C.  Marianna;  Wasfaingtoa,  859,  C.  Roche's  Bluff. 

filMif.— -The  eountay  is  genenUy  low  aad  l3ie  sur&oe  undulating,  except  when  swanus 
and  numerous  hkes  oocmr.  There  an  no  mountains  or  high  hifls.  A  huge  pwtion  is 
coTcsed  with  pine  trees,  standingat  a  considerable  distance  irom  eadk  otfier,  witmmt  brush 
er  nderwood,  hut  proAumg  gnsswd  flowm.  The  borderB  of  the  stnams  a»  nsually 
sUzted  wi&  hammodkB,  or  omnps  of  hard  wood  covered  widi  gra^  and  other  vines.  A 
gfcat  part  of  Florida  «(Hnsto  ot  |mM-baR«B%  aad  m  very  poor  soil;  but  there  are  many 
extensive  tnetsdftaUe  land,  gentle  devatsetu,  aad  nnunp,  (Mf  tike  liehest  sml,  w^  adt^ted 
to  the  eidtavsctioa  of  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  Indian  oom,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  The  barrens 
afiotd  extensive  graang  land,  usually  intersected  with  streams  of  pure  water.  Many 
parte  of  the  tentioiy  abotmd  in  yellow  pine,  hickory,  and  live  oak  tisdMr.  Mi^estic 
eedan,  efaesnuts,  magnolias,  with  weir  large  white  flowers,  and  cypresses,  with  a  stnught 
■ten  of  e^:h^  or  ninety  feet  are  fennd.  The  Bg,  pomegranate,  orai^e,  and  dat^  are 
■moDg  the  fruits  of  Florida.  Cotton  forms  the  chief  agricttltDr^  {nodnetHm.  The  penin- 
sela,  nMdi  eoastitntes  die  soutiem  portion  of  the  district,  presents  a  singnlar  aHemation 
of  Mrannas,  hammo<^  lagoons,  and  grass-ponds,  eaUed  altoge^er  the  "  everffladeSt'* 
which  extend  into  the  heart  of  the  country  for  200  niilee  lunth  of  Cape  SaUe,  and  are 
Reined  northwardly  by  the  St  John's  river.  The  sea  coast  of  Florida,  «H)edalli|r  towards 
Aesonth,  is  low  snd  daa^rons  ;  shoals  extend  6u-  into  tiie  sea.  Severu  low  islands  lift 
aff  Urn  eoast  TW  "  EWida  ILey^"  hara  always  been  the  dread  of  mariners,  aad  maajr 
vessds  are  annually  wrecked  among  these  islands  and  akmg  the  coasts.  Tlere  are  few, 
or  rather  no  good  harbours  on  the  Atlantio  coast 

J3ar&o«rs.— miere  are  many  haya  on  the  western  ride  ci  the  peninsula,  which  form 
eood  harbours;  the  prindpal  of  which  are  Perdido,  Pensacola,  Choctawhatche^  St 
JoasfA^  Aspalaohicc^  Appabehee,  Tampa,  Carlos,  imd  Gallivans.  On  the  eastern 
side,  river^  ndeta,  and  somids,  afford  harbours  for  coasting  vessels.  The  principal  capes 
an  Csaavend,  Florida,  8Mb,  at  the  southern  extremity,  Roman's,  and  St  Bias.  There 
are  many  iriaods  seattend  aloa^  the  coast,  particularly  a  duster  off  the  southern  extremity, 
dno^natsd  the  Florida  Ke^s,  extending,  in  a  rarved  form,  200  xoilee.  Key  West^  on 
«Be  of  AmOf  named  Hiompaon's  isUnf  is  m  naral  station,  has  a  good  hazboar,  which  is 
vsH  duitssod,  aadttdnuts  the  lamtt  vess^. 

Uft  atodt  mtd  AffriaHtnt Pnrfwe.—Thete  im  in  this  teiritnyfin  1840,  12,043 
roL.  III.  2  o 
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horses  and  mules  ;  118,081  neat  cattle;  7198  sheep;  92,680  swine  ;  poultry,  valued  at 
61,007  dollars.  There  were  produced  412  bushels  of  wheat ;  13,829  bushels  of  oats  ; 
898,974  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  264,617  bushels  of  poUtoes  ;  7286  lbs.  of  wo(^;  1197 
tons  of  hay  ;  124  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  75,274  lbs.  of  tobatwo ;  481,420  lbs.  of  rice  ; 
12,146,533  lbs.  of  cotton;  275,317  lbs.  of  sugar.  Value  of  the  products  of  the  dairy 
amounted  to  23,094  dollars ;  and  of  the  orduunl,  amounted  to  1035  dollars.— <>^Seia/ 
SetumSi 

Trades  and  3fetnufacture$. — There  were  tweoty-three  commercial  and  twenty <one 
comniisrion  houses  in  tibe  foxeiga  tnde,  onplo^g'  a  capita  of  642,000  doUan ;  239  retul 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  widi  acaintal  of  1,240,380  dollars  ;  ninety-two  engaged  in 
tfte  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  64,050  dollars ;  sixty-seven  persons  were  employed  ia 
the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  10,000  dollars.  HomeMnade  or  &nuly  articles  manufac- 
tured to  the  value  of  20,205  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  manu&ctured  to  the  amoimt  of 
1500  dollars  ;  three  tanneries  Mnployed  fifteen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  14,500  doUan ; 
ten  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of 
6200  dollara,  employing  a  coital  of  4250  dollars  ;  136  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
value  of  37,600  dollars  ;  fifteen  persons  manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value 
of  11,000  dollars,  Tnth  a  capital  of  5900  dollars  ;  sixty-two  grist  mills,  sixty-five  saw  mills^ 
and  two  inl  mills,  employed  410  persons,  and  produced  to  the  value  of  189,650  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  488,950  dollars.  Ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  14,100  dollars.  The 
whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,    was  669,490  dollars. — Official 

Bhiert. — "  The  principal  river  on  the  eastern  nde  is  the  St.  John'^  wUdi  rises  within  » 
short  distance  of  tiie  coast,  and  flows  northwardly  in  a  ven  drcuitous  oourse  through  seven! 
Jakes.  It  is  often  from  tUvee  to  five  nulea  wide,  and  at  ouer  times  not  one-fimrth  of  a  mile. 
It  passes  through  a  fine  healthy  country,  and  vessels  drairaig  eight  feet  of  water  enter  Lake 
George  and  Dun's  lake,  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  has  a  bar  of  twelve  feet,  where  it 
is  omy  one  mile  wide.  The  Appalachicola  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  Chattahoochee 
and  flint  rivers,  about  100  miles  above  the  Gulf  o(  Mexico,  to  which  place  vessels  drawing 
eight-  feet  of  water  can  proceed.  The  other  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Escambia,  Suwanee, 
Withlacooohee,  Oscilla,  Ocklocony,  and  Choctawhatcbee.  Bivers  sometimes  start  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  stream  suffident  to  turn  a  mill  which  seem  to  come  from  Bubterranean  reser- 
voirs, and  sometimes  suddenly  sink  into  the  ground  and  disappear." — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Education. -^Tius  territory  has  no  college.  There  were,  in  1840,  eighteen  academies 
and  grammar  schools,  with  732  students,  and  fifly-one  common  and  primary  schools,  with 
925  scholars,  and  1303  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  oould  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Region. — Tlw  Epiatx^alians,  Pmsbyterians,  Metiiodists,  and  Boman  Cadtolios,  ham 
eadi  a  fbw  congregations  and  miiusters. 

BaiUu. — At  t£e  commencement  of  1840,  tile  district  had  five  banks  and  branches,  vidi 
an  aggregate  captal  of  3,976,121  dollars,  and  a  cinmlation  oS.  418,778  dollars.  At  tJie 
dose  of  184(^  the  debt  of  the  territory  amounted  to  3,900,000  dollars. 

Jhiblic  Works. — A  nulroad  extends  Jrom  Tallahassee,  twenty-two  miles,  to  St  Mark's. 
One  also  extends  from  Lake  Wicomico,  tw^ve  miles,  to  St.  Joseph,  and  another  from  St. 
Jos^ih,  thirty  miles,  to  lola,  on  the  AppalachicQla.  Several  othw  nukoads  and  canals  have 
been  projeoted. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  AND  SEAPORTS. 

Talubassee  city  and  capital  of  Florida,  situated  on  an  eminence,  twenty  miles  nwAof 
St  Maik's,  its  port,  292  miles  west  of  St  Augustine,  896  miles  bom.  Wutan^toa.  A  streaaa^ 
0owing  from  several  springs,  runs  along  its  east  b(»der,  and  &lls  fifteen  w  sixteen  leet  intoa 
pod  scoc^ied  out  bv  its  own  (mrrent,  and  after  nmmi^  a  shwt  distance  anki  into  a  deft  ui 
fimestone  rode.  Tnisdtycontuns  a  state  bous^-oonrt  bouse,  gaol,  a  mai^et  house,  a  United 
States  land  office,  an  academy,  a  masonic  hall,  three  churches — one  E[nso(^Mt^  one  Metho- 
dist^ and  one  I^byterian ;  a  bank,  three  ^inting-offiees,  three  Weekly  newspaners,  a 
tannery,  about  tiiirty  stores,  400  dweWngs^  and  1616  inhafaitants.    In  the  mnter  ttf  1842 
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it  contained  about  2500  inhalntants.  It  is  regnlariy  laid  out,  and  has  several  public 
squares. 

Sauct  Adoustine  is  a  seaport.  It  is  situated  two  miles  from  the  Atlantic  shore,  on  the 
smith  point  of  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  protected 
from  the  swell  of  the  ocean  by  Anastasia  island,  not  sufficiently  high  to  obstruct  the  sea 
Imses  or  &  view  of  the  sea.  The  site  of  the  city,  thot^h  scarcely  twelve  feet  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  tide,  is  healthy  and  pleasant.  It  u  a  ravouiite  resort  of  invalids  from  the 
BOTth.  Snow  rarely  falls,  and  frost  is  felt  only  one  or  two  mouths  in  the  year,  and  in  some 
seasons  it  is  not  peroeived  at  all.  In  the  summer  the  sea  breezes  temper  the  heat,  and  the 
bad  breexes  render  the  evenings  cool  and  pleasant.  This  pkuw  u  lud  out  in  the  fbnn  of  a 
paraOdognun,  fronting  east  on  Matanzas  sound,  ianmng  an  harbour  suffidently  capacious 
to  contain  a  laree  fleet  But  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  has  not  more  than  nine 
feet  tit  water  at  low  tide,  within  which  it  is  Ngfateen  or  twenty  feet.  The  prindpal  streets 
ooes  each  otiier  at  right  angles,  and  are  narrow,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  rery  crooked. 
The  houses  are  generally  built  of  stone,  two  stories  lugh.  A  large  square  opens  from  the 
Matanzas  into  the  town;  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  stand  the  public  buildings.  In 
1840,  there  were  four  diurches,  twenty  stores,  about  500  houses,  and  2500  inhuntants. 
The  trade  is  dnefly  a  coasting  trade. 

Saiht  BCakt's,  and  a  few  other  places  whidi  are  settled  along  the  Atlantic  shores  south 
to  Key  West,  hare  a  coasting  trade,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  as  wreckers^ 
and  are  described  as  leading  far  from  creditable  Hves. 

Taufa  Bat,  called  by  the  Spaniards  E^ritu  Saato,  is  the  laigest  hay  in  the  Gulf  of 
BCextco.  It  is  forty  miles  long,  and  in  one  j^ace  thirty-fire  miles  wide,  vrith  from  fifteen 
to  twoity  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  It  is  easy  access,  and  aflfords  a  safe  anclu»vge  for 
any  nmnber  ofvessels.  There  are  ntunerousisluids  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  it  abounds 
with  wild  fowl  and  fish.— r.  S.  Gax. 

ApfjULACBtooXiA  is  a'port  (xf  entry,  135  miles  west  of  Tallahassee,  ntuated  on  a  bluff  at 
die  moath  of  aiirer  tii  the  same  name.  It  has  a  considerable  export  cotton  trade.  Several 
large  and  small  vessds  belong  to  the  port,  and  more  than  twenty  steamboats.  The  port  is 
tolerably  good,  though  intricate  to  approach ;  it  has  over  its  bar  fifteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 

Pehsacola,  a  port  of  entry,  and  a  naval  arsenal;  has  about  2500  inhabitants,  a 
wharf  extending  GOO  feet  into  the  bay,  wluoh  has  ^aees  cS  anchorage  for  lai^  frigates  and 
smaller  ressels. 

Kit  West  is  situated  on  an  island  four  nulea  long  and  one  wide,  one  of  the  "  Florida 
keys."  It  has  a  good  harbour,  admitting  vessels  drawing  twenty-seven  feet  of  water,  but 
daogeroos  to  ^[iproach.  Hie  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  employed  as  wreckers,  and  in  making 
sea  salt  The  ft^ei^e  number  of  Tessels  wrednd  annually  on  the  Florida  keys  are  stated 
to  be  about  fiteen.  l^e  following  is  a  description  <tf  the  Florida  reef  and  of  the  wreckers  : — 

"  There  is  no  portion  of  the  American  coast  more  dangerous  to  the  mariner,  m  where 
more  pruperty  is  annaally  wrecked,  than  on  the  Florida  reef.  Its  contiguity  to  tiie  gulf 
stream,  and  forming  a  sort  of  Scylla  to  that  Charybdis,  die  Bahama  islands,  are  the  main 
eaoMS  wludi  make  it  so  dangerous  to,  and  so  much  dreaded  by,  seamen.  Lying  in  the 
as  it  does,  of  much  important  commerce,  many  ships  of  the  largest  class  are  compelled 
to  encoonter  its  danger^  and  run  the  risk  of  an  innospitable  reception  upon  its  rocky  uiores 
and  sunken  coral  reefs. 

"  There  is,  on  au  average,  annually  wrecked  upon  the  Florida  coast,  ab<mt  fifty  vessels^ 
a  very  great  proportion  of  which  are  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  or  other  packets.  The  great 
desb-uction  of  proper^consequent  upon  this  state  of  things,  and  the  hope  of  gain,  have  in- 
duced a  settlement  at  Key  West,  where,  to  adjudicate  upon  the  wreck^  property,  a  court 
of  admiralty  has  been  estiibtished.  A  large  number  <^  vessels,  from  twenty  to  thirty,  are 
annaally  engaged  as  wreckers,  lying  about  tins  coast  to  *  help  the  unfortunate,*  and  to  help 
themselves.  These  vessels  are,  in  many  instances,  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  mer- 
cfaaots  of  Key  West ;  the  same  merchant  frequently  acts  in  the  qtuidruple  capacity  of  owner 
of  die  wrecker,  agent  for  the  wied^ers,  consignee  of  the  captain,  and  Offent  for  the  under- 
writers.  Whose  boriness  he  transacts  with  most  asnduity,  lus  own,  or  that  of  others,  may 
bersadily  inferred. 

A  rendmce  of  afew  years  cm  the  Florida  reef  enables  me  to  speak  with  some  know- 
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ledge  of  the  manner  in  whidi  business  is  usually,  oondueted  about  diose  parts  v  ud  to  a  comr 
munity  suffering  as  much  as  this  does,  I  think  a  statement  <^  fiusts  may  prove  usefuL  The 
commercial  wosld  need,  then,  no  longer  remain  inactive  in  ledung  a  xmebh  of  griennoeB, 
in  consequence  of  an  ignorance  of  thcdr  existence. 

"  The  whole  coast,  irom.  near  C»pe  Camaveral;  to  the  Tortnga,  is  strewed  with  small 
wveekUig  vessels,  «ther  sloo^  w  schooncaa^  tliat  anohcnr  xnnde  o£  the  vee^  out  <^ 
fioni  veueis  at  seis  faec8uae,.i£  they  vinte  seen  hy.  the  unfoitanate  vessd  who  ia-malong  on- 
Gonsdoudy  too  neai  an  a^roada  to  the  ahcne^  ut^  wonU  apprise  ha>  her  danger,  so  that 
she  would  stand  off  to  sea,  and  thna  the  victim  would  not  be  sacrificed.  Hiai  ue  wiedker 
hails  widi  delight  the  wreck  a  vessel,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  His  guns  are  enotmoiu  ; 
it  is  his  business,  and  bis.inteiests  are  so  much  at  stake,  tihat  all  the  softer  feelings  of  hu- 
manity soon  die  away  ia  his  bosom,  and  he  huls  the  stranding  of  the  unfortunate  vessel 
with  delight.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  then,  that  he  will,  seeing  a  veasd  ooming  ashoce, 
sail  for  her,  and  make  known  to  her  the  danger  she  is  encountering,  but  rather  that  he  will 
endeavour,  hj  every  means  in  his  power,  if  not  to  allure  her,  at  least  not  to  caution  her.  To 
the  pnuse  of  tiie  wreckers  be  it  said,  that  they  never  have  refused  to  listen  to  the  calls  of 
humanity,  even  when  doing  so  hqs  often  been  to  their  loss.  The  cases  are  numerous  whwe 
they  have  left  tbrir  vneddng  ground,  and  carried  wrecked  passengers  upwards  of  100  mile% 
(urnistung  the  passengers  wit£  food  and  passage  free  of  charge.  The  wreckers  base  beoi 
accused  of  raising  false  lights  to  decavo  vessels  at  sea.  As  a  general  nile^  I  do  not  beBew 
this  chaige  is  tra^  and  the  strongest  seaaon  I  l»ve  lot  dub^ving  it  ii^  that  it  is  nofe  to 
theor  interest  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  a  vessd  sees  a  light  on  Honda  shnra^  die  knows  she  is 
as  near  to  land,  if  not  nearer  than  she  mi^it  to  be^  and  <^  ooune  would  imme^ately  haal 
off  from  the  danger.  The  ^nc^  oS.  wxeokera  is  uiite  the  reverse.  No  %m8  are 
allowed  to  be  burning  in  their  vessels  except  in  the  binnacle,  and  this  light  ia  most  eauHwi^ 
guarded,  lest  vessels  at  sea  should  descry  it,  atid  thereby,  dtsoover  their  proximity  to  land. 
Evwy  momii^,  at  break  of  day,  the  whole  of  the  reef  is  scoured  by  some,  one  or  the  other 
of  the  vessels,  in  search  of  '  a  [uize,'  that  may  have  come  on. the  rooks  at  ui^it.  If  avessel 
is  discovered  on  shore,  and  two  wreckers  descry  herat  thesame  time^  eveiy  stitch  of  canvass 
is  set,  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  board  her  and  relieve  her;,  if  it  is  calm,  toe  small  boats  are 
manned,  and  they  pull  as  if  for  life.    This  looks  chadtdiler  but  ^le  duui^  begins  at  home. 


kmnr,' says  the  wreckei^  *  that  if  you;  go  into  Key  West  to  get  repaired,  the  expenses  are 
monnous,  and  your  owners  will  be  obliged,  aocra^ng  to  m  rotes  ofi  the,  undetwriten^  to 
pay  ong'third  of  the  repurs ;  whereas  isA«  veud  should-  be.  so  us^ortumUe  as  to  tea.  totid 
«wr,  the  insurens  pay  s^  and  diat  makes  a  clean  and  sfamt:  hnnnesB  of  it.'  '  Cwtaink/ 
says  the  wrecked  captain,  '  that  is  very  true,  but  I  am  bound  to  do  the  heet  I  can.'  *  All 
ri^ht,  sii^  but  what  can  you  do  ?  you  are  hard  and  &^t — the  tide  is  at  its  height*  (probable- 
it  IS  then  dead  low  water^  '  and  you  had  better  let  me  take  full  charge,  far  ifnot  got  off  this 
tidfl^  she'll  bilge  Uie  next.  I  am  a  licensed  torecher*  The  licence  is  produced,  signed  by 
the  judge  of  the  admiraUg  court,  at  Key  West  *  But,'  continues  tbe  w^brtunate  captain, 
<ifmy  vessel  earns. no  fr«gbt,  learn  no  wages.*  '  Very  true,*  answers  the  complaccDt 
vrrecker,  *  and  I  pity  your  unfmrtunate  case  ;  it  is  truly  deplorable  that  such  injustice  is 
done  to  awAk  a  worthy  class  of  men,  and,  as  I'  shall  make  something  handsome  by  saving 
this  property,  if  you  give  me  and  my  consorts  *  the  full  business  of  wrecking,  the  veael,  1 
could  a&nf  to  pay  yon  your  wa^^e^  and  make  you  a  handsome  present  of  three  or  fijut 
thousand  dollars.*  *  But  will  this  all.  be  right?.'  asks  ihe  wreck oa  certain.  '  Certainly} 
you  can,  if  you  please,  Maud  the  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  to  the  ttndcnmterx— that 
is  left  to  yourself  i  ifyon  sa^  noth^aboutit,  <^ooane  I  shan't — £  dare.not — Ishouldlote 
my  salvage  if  I  dkL'  Enough.  tSb  bax^ain  is  fixed,  tiie.  (Wtein  has  an  order  on  the 
merehant  for  the  oadk,  tihe  sfannded  veisd  isin  the  command  of  the  wredcer,  and  tliere  need 
not  now  be  any  fear  that  tbe  owners  wUl  have  to  pay  one^third  fi»  lepaica — ^tbe  voaiel  will 
soon  be  beyond  repair.    As  to  the  underwriters,  tiiey  have  seem  all  tpey  will  of  the  bonna 

*  Consorting  is  for  several  vessels  to  go  shares,  and  station  themselves  on  difibrent  parts  of  tbe 
reefi  and  when  one  gets  a  wreck,  hescrab  to  die  od»i»to«ome  and- help. 
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plid th» captain.  Ana|pMnao»oCmo.effinitog^dieT«iaelo£^  nuut be kapt  npaaums 
tht  pMDcagws  and  die  eiei^  who  have  heard  noae  of  the  foregoing  eonrenntioii,  wfak£ 
geomlly  takaa  place  ia-  the  o^taia's  private  steta-room.  Tb»  hatches  are  opened,  and  the 
vtidei  taken  oat  tall  she  lij^iten&.  By  this  process  alie  is  driven  still  further  on  the  reef ; 
aod  when,  by  lightening  her,  she  has  got  so  iar  oa  that  it  i&  impossible  to  hack  her  o%  an 
attempt  ia  made  *  ta  puUher  over.'  To  this  e£Eect,.an  anchor  or  two  is  carried  off  from  her 
bows,  and  dioppedoa  the  reef ;  the  windlass  is  then  manned,  and  all  hands  put  to  wodt  to 
drag  her  over,  aided  by  her  sails.  It  ia  soon  found  that  is  imposable,  and  she  is  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  reef,  beyond  hope  of  getting  forward  or  backward,  and  here  she  bUges. 

In  unloading^  (me  would  auj^Kiie  it  was  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  save  the^- 
perty  in  as  good  a  condition  aa  poauUe— but  it  is  not ;  the  wvedGexs*  interest  is  to  have  it 
a  little  wetted,  inasmuch  as  a  veiy  laige  per  centage  as  salvage  is  g^ven  on  pn^twty  saved 
wet,  ocm^red  to  that  on  the  diy — ^finy  per  cent,  sometime^,  on  wet>  and  seven  to  ten  on 
itj.  Jkiai  atthoug^  tike  prcperty  i»  twen  dry  from,  the  stnanded  vessel,  a»ne  of  it  gets 
damu;ed  <»l  boaxd  the  wieeker ;  a  gnat  quantity  bdng  put  upon  the  decks  of  these  small 
vesseM^lfar  eatdLpDts  anboardasmnch  asnecaD,as  they  are  paid  by  the  quanti^^  of  goods 
saved  and  Uinr  valuer  and  not  by  the  number  of  loads.  Tlw  passage  m»n  tlie  wrecked 
TOSscl  to       West,  is  frequently  boisterous,  and  alway&  dangerous. 

»  The  goo^  when  they  axe  landed  at  Key  West,  are  consigned  to  some  merchant—- 
probah^  as  before  stated,  the  owner  of  the  wrecker.  The  captains  of  the  wrecked  and  the 
wret^er  are  now,  of  course,  *  hail  fellows,  well  met.*  The  latter  recommends  his  own  mer- 
dnot  to  the  fcxmer,.  as  lus  consignee ,  the  merchant  invites  the  captain  to  his  house,  makes 
no  chaifca  for  his  stay,  and  the  captain,  in  the  next  pi^>er,  publishes  a  card,  of  thanks  for 
the  mewhant's  '  dtsinierested  hoaptiaUi^' 

**  All  now  is  going  on  swimmingly.  The  marshal  advertises  the  goods^  (and  here  let 
me  sBj;  tha*thepr«»en<  marshal  disobaiges  hisdu^  Uke  a  man  and  a  Christian),  the  auction 
aale  comes  on,  and  30,000  dollars'  to  40,000  dollars'  worth  of  goods  are  sold  on  an  island 
eontalning  about  five  or  nx  merchants,  nearly  100  miles  from  any  inhabited  land.  "Who  is 
to  blame?  Not  the  marshal— the  law  pcnnts  out  his  duty,  and  he  puxsues  it.  The  adver- 
tiirmtnt  generally  oonsiats  o£  publication  in  a  papw,  die  subsoribers  of  which  number  about 
300^  Bead);  all  wsacker^  owned  and  sunwurted  1^  the  merchimts  of  the  Key ;  and  a  flew 
written  aOTertisements-ataclc  up  around  meidemdt  added  to  this,  completes  the  publication. 
The  marshal  can  do  no  better  ;  it  is  not  that  it  is  an  un&ir  sale  that  is  to  be  complained  of, 
but  the  whole  system  is  to  be  reprobated. 

*' The  day  <n  sale  arrives.  Who  are  the  bidders  ?  The  aforesaid  five  merchants  !  How 
esrily  might  these  merchants  agree  not  to  run  the  one  the  other  on  his  bid,  and  thus  a  whole 
csigo^  worth  30,000[  dollars,  img^t  be  divided  among  them  at  the  cost  of  about  2000  dol- 
Un  each,  or  less.  Itistcoe,  sometimes,, advertisements  are  sent  to  the  Havanna  ;  butsome- 
times,  also,  the.  sales  take,  place  befiwe  the  merchants  from  there  have  a  chance  to  get  over 
to  Key  West,  and  tom^imes  this  may  be  known  when  the  advertisement  is  sent ;  but  then 
tile  soiduig  to  Haranna  wiU  hasie,&good^{>eaxanoe  when  nepreeented  to  underwriters  and 
absent  ownoEs, 

"The  whole  sysiemfromb^^nning  to  endi&mani&stly  wrong,  andougbt  to  be  changed. 
Undanmters  are  impwed  upon  by,  their  own  agents,  the  captains,  and  then  they  blame  the 
wnckca  and.  people  of  Key  West.  The  latter,  living  as  they  do  upon  wrecks,  and  every 
one  oa  the  island  bang  dependent  upon  them  more  m  less  as  ameans  of  subostence,  natu- 
rslly  wcA  for  their  own  interests  in  preference  to  that  of  others. 

**  He  who  censures  a  law  or  practice  ought  to  be  pxepand  to  p<nttt  out  some  mode  of 
redress.    I  will  conclude  this  article  by  doing  so. 

'*  In  the  first  place,  the  miderwriters  sbould  have  a  vessel  or  two  on  the  reef,  or  a  small 
steamboat  would  answer  better.  These  crafts  should  be  constantly  going  from  one  end  of 
the  reef  to  the  other,  and  wlule  one  was  soouiing  the  lower  portion,  uie  other  should  be  on 
the  upper.  They  should  aD.  have  lifi^ts  at  night  at  their  mastheads,  which  oould  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  li^thouse^  when  not  under  way ;  their  moving  when  sailing  would 
be  a  snfficient  notice  that  they  were  other  tights  than  that  of  the  beacon ;  in  cases  of  fog, 
let  them  toll  a  bell  or  fire  guns  occasionally.  The  expense  of  a  steamboat  is  nused  as  an 
objeetioa  to  its  enploymentk  This  i^  .  indeed,  pomy  wiaa  and  pound  foolish.  The  ribs  of 
luny  a  not^  sirip  wcndd  not  now  be  lying  in '  Botten  Bow,'  at  Key  West,  could  a  steam- 
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boat  hare  been  procured  to  haul  her  off  when  ^e  was  bat  slightly  on  the  rocks.  Nine  times 
out  of  tert,  ships  and  cargoes  that  are  made  total  losses  mig^t  be  saved  by  a  steamboat  tak- 
ing off  her  deck  load,  and  haufing  her  off  by  her  steam-power.  Again,  in  cases  of  wrecks, 
the  steamboat,  if  strongly  cona  true  ted,  could  lay  alongnde  as  well  as  a  sloop  or  sdiooner, 
if  not  better,  and  she  might  take  off  her  cargo  and  carry  it  on  shore  six  times  where  a 
wrecker  coold  once ;  and  in  caae  a  vessel  was  uhwe  in  a  calm,  tiien  the  steamboat  oo^ 
go  when  no  sail  vessd  could.  Small  vardioases  mi^  be  built  on  the  isUnds,  about  five 
niUes  apart,  where  the  goods  could  be  safely  stowed  till  all  were  out  of  the  vessel,  and  then 
it  need  not  be  carried  to  Key  West,  as  there  is  no  necessity  of  adjudicating  upon  it ;  thus 
all  this  expense  and  sacrifice  of  property,  which  is  very  great,  might  be  saved.  A  steam- 
boat, or  two,  would  save  in  this  way  to  uie  imderwriters  annually  from  200,000  to  300,000 
or  400,000  dollars,  and  the  cost  would  be  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  expense  of  other^ 
as  the  best  of  wood  all  along  the  coast  is  to  be  had  for  the  cutting. 

**  Another  remedy  I  would  point  out  for  the  existing  evils,  is  to  make  more  ports  of 
entry  along  the  reef,  and  thus  break  up  the  Key  West  monopoly.  One  port  might  be 
made  at  Cayo  Biscayno,  and  another  at  Indian  Key.  This  would  create  competition,  and 
one  would  watch  the  other  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  expose  any  improper  conduct. 

*'  Agun,  the  judge  of  the  court  of  adnuralty  should  not  be  selected  from  among  the 
lawyers  <^  Key  West>  who  have  heeai  for  yearn  acting  for  the  wreckers,  and  received  large 
fees  from  them.  The  connexion  is  too  cune  between  them,  and  the  underwriters  do  not 
stand  qmte  bo  good  a  chance. 

"  Never  let  your  captains  leave  cases  to  arbitration  on  Key  Westj  fi)r  ten  to  one  the 
persons  selected  will  be  part  secret  owners  of  the  wrecking  vessels  to  whom  they  are  gMng 
to  award  savage;  if  not,  then  probably  tJiey  have  the  supply  of  them,  or  they  are  otherwise 
too  much  interested  to  decide  impartially. 

"  Establish  an  honest  agent  at  Key  West — send  him  there  with  a  good  salary,  or  else 
allow  lum  a  good  per  centage  on  the  amount  of  all  goods  saved,  after  expenses  are 
deducted ;  this  will  make  it  to  his  interest  as  well  as  nis  duty  to  oppose  unnecessaiy 
expenses.  Let  there  be  established  a  board  of  underwriters,  in  case  he  has  a  salary  to  pay 
him,  and  let  «ich  insurance  office  pay  the  board  inproportion  to  the  losses  tJiey  sufier. 

*'  There  is  annually  ptud  by  the  insurance  omwa  about  6000  dollars  for  proctors'  fees 
amon^  the  several  lawyers.  Concentrate  this  in  one,  and  make  him  act  as  agent^  thai 
you  will  have  aa  agent,  and  no  additional  ei^tense. 

"  Have  no  property  sold  in  Key  West  except  perishaUe.  Have  it  shipped  to  Havanna, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Texas,  Charieston,  Savannah,  or  wherever  it  may  bring  tJie  most  by 
a  fiur  competition. 

"  Let  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  court  reverse  his  practice,  and  give  high  salvage 
where  a  vessel  is  got  off  without  damage  to  her  and  her  ^oods,  and  low  in  proportion  to 
the  bad  state  they  are  saved  in.  This  will  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  wreckers  to  save 
vessel  and  cargo  m  as  sound  a  condition  as  possible. 

"  Let  the  underwriters  abolish  the  system  of  making  owners  ^y  for  one-third  repurs — 
this  loses  many  a  noble  vessel  that  womd  otherwise  be  saved.  Pay  captains  their  wages, 
wredi  or  no  wreck,  where  they  have  done  their  duty.  Do  not  leave  them  to  choose  between 
starvation  of  thdr  family  and  the  wrecker's  '  bonus.'  So  also'  with  the  stulors,  do  not  cut 
off  their  wa^es,  and  so  lose  their  services  when  most  wanted.  This  is  most  nuseraUe 
policy." 

FoBEiGN  Trade  of  Florida  from  1821  to  1843. 


YB&RS. 


Importa. 


isn 

IS13 
ISM 
IStS 
I89S 
1837 
1S98. 

im. 

IftSO. 
1831, 
IU3. 


dollar*. 

13,970 
6^77 
4,BU(I 

3,218 
10,590 

I68,«)3 
193.641 
S«,G8» 
113,710 


Ex  porta. 


YKAR8. 


doUan. 

i'.m 

Mio 

416 
8,806 
300 

60,331 
K,086 
7J70 
30.493 
69,716 


1833 
1894. 
lS3t 

1836 
1887. 
1838 
1830 
1A40. 
1841. 
184t. 


Import*. 


dollan. 

83^86 
133,798 

98,173 
131,749 
303.S14 
168,600 
379,383 
100,738 

33,873 
170.980 
196,011 


Bxpnrtt. 


dollar*. 
64.803 

3X8,033 
•1,710 
71,663 
H,084 

1X1,333 

334306 

S3,M4 
76MU 
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VIII.  ALABAMA. 

Alabama,  is  bounded  on  the  n(»*th  by  Tmneraee ;  east  by  Georgia ;  aoath  hy  Florida* 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  west  by  MississippL  It  is  betreen  30  6»g.  10  roin.  and 
35  d^.  north  latitude,  and  between  85  deg.  and  88  deg.  30  nun.  west  longitude,  and 
between  8  deg.  and  11  deg.  SO  min.  west  longitude  from  Wadiington.  It  is  317  miles 
kmg  from  north  to  south,  and  174  miles  broad  from  east  to  west.  Its  area  onnpiises  about 
4^000  square  ouleB^  or  28^160,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1810;  was 
less  than  10,000;  in  1816,  29.683;  in  1818,  70,544;  in  I82Q,  127,901;  in  1827, 244,041$ 
in  1830,  308,997  -,  in  1840,  590,756.  of  whom  253,532  were  slares.  Free  white  males, 
176,692  ;  free  wlute  females^  158,493 ;  free  coloured  males,  1030 ;  free  coloured  females, 
1009.  Employed  in  E^riculture,  177,439;  in  commerce,  2212;  in  manufactures  and 
trades,7l95;  navigataog  the  ocean,  256 ;  narigatin^  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  758 ;  mining,  96; 
learned  profesrions,  1514.  It  is  divided  into  forty-nioe  counties,  which,  with  their  popula- 
tkm,  in  1840,  and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows:  Northern  District — Benton,  14,260, 
C.  Jacksonville;  Blount,  5570,  C.  Blountsville ;  Cherokee,  8773,  C.  Jefferson ;  De  Kalb, 
5929,  C.  Lebanon ;  Fayette,  6942,  C.  Fayette ;  Franklin,  14,270,  C.  Russellville ;  Jackson, 
15,715,  C.  Bellefonte;  Lauderda^,  14,485,  C.  Florence;  Lawrence,  13,313,  C.  Moulton; 
Umeeione,  14.374,  C.  Athens;  Madison,  25,706,  C.  Huntsville;  Marion,  5847,  C.  Pike- 
yrHQe ;  Marshall,  7553,  C.  Warrenton ;  Morgan,  9841,  C.  Somervillo ;  Randolph,  4973, 
C.  MDonald;  St  Clair,  5638,  C.  Ashville;  Talladega,  12,587.  C.  Talladega.  Southern 
J>i$inei—AjataagAt  14,342,  C.  Kingston;  Baldwin,  2951,  C.  BUkejey;  Barbour,  12,024, 
€.  dayton;  Bibb,  8284,  C.  CentraviUe;  Butler,  8685,  C.  Greenville;  Chambers,  17,333, 
C.  Ufimtte;  Clarke,  8640,  G.  Maoon;  Conecuh,  8197,  C.  Sparta;  Coosa,  6995,  C.  Rock- 
fivd;  Covington,  2425,  C.  Monteiuma ;  Dale,  7397,  C.  Dalenlle ;  Dallas,  25,199, 
CCahawba;  Greene,  24,024,  C.  Erie;  Henry,  5787,  C.  Abbeville;  Jeflferaon,  7131, 
C.  Etyton;  Lowndes,  19,539,  C.  i&ynesviUe ;  Macon,  11,247,  C.  Tnskegee ;  Marengo, 
17,264,  C.  Linden;  Mobile,  18,741,  C.  Mobile;  Monroe,  10,680,  C.  Monroeville;  Mont- 
gomery, 24,574,  C.  Montgomery  ;  Perry,  19,086,  C.  Marion  ;  Pickens,  17,118,  C.  Car- 
rolton  ;  Pike,  10,108,  C.  Tioy;  RusseD,  13,513,  C.  Crocketsvine  ;  Shelby,  6112,  C.  Co- 
lumbiana ;  Sumter,  29,937,  C.  Livingston  ;  TaUapoosa,  6444,  C.  DadeviUe  ;  Tuscaloosa, 
16,583,  C.  Tuscaloosa;  Walker,  40S2,  C.  Jaaper;  Wadnngton,  6300,  C.  Banyton; 
■Wilcox,  15,278,  C.  Barboursville. 

SoU. — ^Hie  sonUiem  part  of  this  state  whieh  borders  on  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  for  the 
^paee  of  fifty  or  axty  miles,  is  low  and  level,  covered  with  pine,  oyprees,  loblolly,  and  other 
tnta.  In  aw  middle  it  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  prairies;  in  me  north  it  is  broken  and 
•omewliat  mountainous.  The  sral  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  generally  sandy  and 
fcamn,  Irat  thnmgfaoot  »  laim  part  it  is  oroeUent.  In  the  nordieni  and  miJdle  sections, 
the  nsteral  groi^  is  post,  bUdc  and  white  oak,  hickory,  m^pter,  eedar,  chesmit,  pine, 
anlbeny,  &e.  The  Alle^iany  mountains  tem^nate  in  the  north-eastern  section  of 
Alabama,  descending  gradual^  frnn  mountains  to  derated  hills  wMch  are  succeeded  1^  a 
low  country.  The  cHmate  in  the  southern  part,  and  in  the  vicnnity  of  the  bottom  land  on 
the  rivm,  and  near  die  muscle  shoals  in  the  Tennessee  river,  is  unheidthy  ;  but  in  the 
more  elevated  portions  it  is  salubrious.  The  winters  are  mild,  the  streams  being  rardy 
frosm,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  tapered  by  refreshing  bxeexes  from  the  Qulf  of  Mexieo. 
— i7.  S.  Gaz. 

I^vduetioni. — Cotton  is  the  staple  production  of  Uie  state;  but  Indian  com,  rice,  wheat, 
oats,  &e.,  are  produced.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  coal  abounds 
on  ^  Black  Warrior  and  Cahawba  rivers. 

Zive  Stock  and  Produce. — There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  143,147  horses  and  mules; 
668,018  neat  cattle;  163,243  sheep;  1,423,873  swine ;  poulbyto  the  value  of  404,994. 
dollars.  There  irere  produced  828,052  bushels  of  wheat ;  7692  bushels  of  barley ; 
1,406,358  bushels  of  oats;  51,008  bushels  of  rye;  30,947,004  bushels  of  Indian  com  ; 
220,353  lbs.  of  wool ;  25,226  Ibe.  of  wax;  1,708,356  bushels  of  potatoes ;  12,718  tons  of 
hay;  273,302  lbs.  of  tofaaeco;  149^019  lbs.  of  rice  i  117,138,828  lbs.  of  cotton;  1592  lbs. 
of  nlkeoeooos;  1(^143  lbs.  of  su^.  The  produeti  of  the  dairy  were  vahied  at  265,200 
doOan;  ftnd  of  the  ovAud  at  55,240  doQarB ;  of  hnnber  at  169,008  doUafs.    There  were 
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Trades. — There  were  fifty-one  eommeraal  tmk  101  comniisuon  honaes  engaged  in 
forei^  trade,  with  a  capital  of  3,355,012  dollars;  899  retul  drj-gooda  and  other  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  5,642,685  doUan  ;  seveety-three  persoas  eiB[rfoyed  in  die  lumber  trade,  and  ft 
capital  of  1800  dollars;  forty-nine  persons  oagaged  in  int»nal  traiu|K>itation,  whcs  with 
fifty-seven  butchers,  pa<^eTS,  and  em|doyed  a  «s^ital  of  93,370  dollars. — Official  H^wnt. 

Home-mad^  or  £unily  maBufacturee  amounted  in  vahw  to  1,656,1 19  ddlan.  Theie 
were  fourteen  cotton  manu&otories,  with  1502  spndles,  employing  «qghty-two  persons,  pro- 
ducing artides  to  the  value  «rf  17,547  doUars,  and  «ni^oyi«g  a  c^tal  «f  SS^76  ddian  ; 
one  fnxiwoe  frodociag  thirti^  tons  of  «ast  inm,  and  Ave  lei^  prodMiDg  warty-five  tern  «€ 
bar  irtu^  the  wbt^e  employuw  tlsdy  panoni^  «d  ft  eapital  of  9500  doHan ;  tfairtr-oBe 
persoiu  maaufuitiued  hats  BidfiapB  to  the  vtthia  of  8210  dollant  142  tanneries  emmtoyad 
300  persons,  and  a  capital  of  147,463  dollars  ;  137  nararfaotories  of  leather,  as  aaddlcatee, 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  180,152  doBars^  wd  eiD|>Ioyed  a  es^ital  «f  58,332 
dollars}  fifteen  persuis  produced  eonfeetiosMy  to  the  vslueK^  13,800  dollars,  with  a  c^tal 
of  6120  dollars  ;  foity-aeven  perswis  produced  geld  to  the  value  of  61,^30  doUars,  with  a 
capital  of  1000  dollars;  four  pers(Hu  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  1^600  dol- 
lars, with  a  ««Bital  etf  16,000  doUars ;  oiaety-«iK  persooB  prodaoed  maduneiy  to  d>e  value 
of  ]  31,825  doUars  ;  fort^-oae  penom  produced  iiardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  13,87€ 
doUars;  twenty  persons  nuuui&otared  four  cannon,  and  428  snnll-anns;  seven  pnsons 
mannfaoCured  the  precious  metsis  to  the  value  of  1650  dollars ;  seventeen  perscms  maau&o- 
tared  granite  and  marUe  to  the  value  of  731 1  dollan ;  264  persotts  produoed  brida  and 
lisoe  to  the  value  of  91,326  doHais,  with  a  capital  of  95,370  dofiats;  235  persons  HHWu&e- 
toredoarrii^  andm^jgons  to  the  vdue  of  68,891  doUiH^  ee^cwing^  a  capital  of  4^74 
dallan ;  188  distilleries  pmdnoed  127,230  gaUons,  and  a&nn  bceweries  produoed  200 
gaUon^  empioying  220  persons,  and  a  capitid  of  34^212  dollars ;  tiflgr-one  fldwering  miils 
{vodvoed  23,fi64  banela  of  floor,  and  with  oUtte  nulls,  employed  1386  persons,  maBU&otnr- 
lag  artiflles  to  the  ralue  of  ]^5,425  doUars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,413,107  doHars  ; 
fi^-threaMrsoosprodneedfonilturetothevalueof  41,^^  dollais,  and  employed  a  a^Htai 
of  16,430  dodUns  ;  sizfy-sevm  Ixick  or  atene  houses,  and  472  weodeo  houses  enalcyed  882 
prasoDs,  and  cost  739,871  doUaM;  twenty-two  pnntng^offioes,  one  bindery,  (aree  daily, 
one  semi-weeUy,  and  twentyHEiMr  waddjr  newspapen^  eaopbyed  105  peiwMU^  and  a  cental 
of9g,100dollam.  The  wheta  Msount  oftandUn^kyed  ialnaaa&frt^ 
dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Bivers. — The  M<^iJe  is  the  prinqya!  river  ia  the  state.  It  is  fonned  by  the  luuon  of 
the  Tasabigbee  aad  the  Alabama,  IbiW  mUes  sliove  the  citgr  of  Mobile.  lie  Alabama  is  a 
iaiige  rivo*,  atid  is  navigable  f«r  vessels  dvawH^  mx.  feet  of  water  to  QaibonM^  oxW  sulea 
above  its  junction  i  UO  niles  fiurthw  to  the  inoutli  of  the  Cahawba,  it  has  four  er  five  feet 
of  water;  and  tothejuDc^  of  the  Coosa  and  TallapecMB,  of  which  it  is  formed,  tt  Imu^  m 
its  shallowest  ^aoe^  three  feet  of  watee.  Tka  Tommgbee  is  navigable  fiw  echomsrs  120 
miUstoStStepheov,  and  fiir  steaBd»o«li  Cohnnbui^  MisrisHopL  Itii  450iiineiki^ 
and  boataUe  for  a  gMtter  part  of  its  oowae.  The  Bhwk  Wamor  taram  a  la^fee  bcanoh  af 
it»  and  isaavinbleto  Tasealoesa.  The  Chatahoaahee  river  fema  a  part  ofihe  aaitea 
baondaryof  thectatec  and  the  Tewmsee  runs  through  t^nofthem  pwt  Alabaaaa  haa 
only  six^  miles  of  sea  eoaat.  But  t^  includes  Mobile  bay,  whitA  is  thirty  lailea  kmg,  and 
frnn  tkne  to  cnsfateen  milce  broad. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Mobile,  on  Uie  west  side  of  Molnle  bay,  is  the  most  conmiercial  place  in  the  state,  and 
has  an  extensive  trade,  partioulariy  in  cotton.  The  oth«r  princwal  |daoes  are  8t  Stafdiens. 
Tuscaloosa,  Cahawba,  Monl^mery,  W^tumpka,  Florence  and  Hunts^e. 

Education. — The  Univernty  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  was  foundedin  1820,  hashes 
Uberally  endowed  by  the  state,  and  is  a  fion^Ung  instiitntion.  Ia  Grange  ooUege,  in  the 
oovnty  of  Franhiin,  was  founded  m  1830.  In  these  instifeutioBs  there  were,  in  1840,  153 
atudeats.  There  were  ia  the  state  114  acadsosies  and  granunrsohods^  wth  5018  students; 
and  639  ooMmea  and  pifanaiyaebools,  with  16,243  sehok]&  There  were  22,592  free  wfaita 
persons  over  tvrenty  yean  of  age,  who  oonldiiMther  readaor  write. — U,  S.  Gaz, 

JMyuN.— bi  1835,  the  BaptistB  had  260  tftmhaa^  109  ariBiBtflrB,  aad  11,445  earn- 
flumicaBtB ;  the  Methadista  had  aizty  auniiteif  and  J8,S45  aommanieaals  t  Ae  IVeabgrl»- 
nana  had  fertT*4v»ofa«rdui^  twrmlj  niaf)  minisliiifi,  aiid2268  oomasMHcaafti.  Tlw  Bomaa 
Cathdics  haa  one  Insht^  aod  five  mimsien ;  and  iba  rpiiro|ialiwi  had  smtt  minii<Mi. 
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Banks. — At  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  was  one  bank  ui  this  state,  with  % 
capitel  of  3,389,739  dollars,  and  a  diculation  of  696,855  dollan. 

Publie  Works. — The  Muscle  Shoals  oan&I  is  designed  to  overcome  obstruction 
in  the  Teaneepee  lirer.  It  extendi  from  the  head  of  ttw  fiftlls,  thirty-five  miles  and  three- 
qnartets,  to  Florence^  and  cost  671,835  dollan.  But  to  extend  the  work  to  its  completion 
will  coet  1,361,057  doUaxs.  The  Hnntsville  canal  extends  from  Triena  oa  the  Tennessee, 
sixteen  miles,  to  Hnntsnlle, 

The  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad  extends  from  Peosacola,  156  miles  and  a  half  to 
Moatgomery,  and  cost  2,500,000  doUars.  The  Selma  and  Cahawba  railroad  is  a  branch 
of  the  Alarama  and  Florida  railroad,  extending  from  Selma  ten  miles  to  Cahawba. 

The  Montgomenr  and  Weetpoint  railroad  extends  from  Montgomery,  the  northern 
tenninatum  of  the  Pensacola  and  Montgomery  railroad  to  Westpoint,  at  the  head  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  thirty  miles  above  Columbus.  It  is  eighty-seven  miles 
Vmg.  The  Tuscambia,  Cortland,  and  Deeator  railroad  eztraids  from  Tuscumbia,  forty-four 
milea,  to  Decatur.  The  Wetompka  railroad  extends  ten  miles,  and  is  deeig^ned  to  connect, 
wkea  ooo^pleted,  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  rivers  at  Wetumpka. — U.  S,  Gaz. 

FuiAacKS. — The  total  amount  of  outstanding  bonds^of  the  state  of  Alabama,  on  the 
lat  day  of  November,  1842,  was  9,834,555  doUan,  according  to  the  report  cS  the  cashier 
of  the  State  hank.    The  amonnt  has  not  been  increased. 

Hie  Wislature,  at  its  session  in  1843,  passed  an  act  laying  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  per 
Inudxad  doUara  on  real  estate,  and  q^fie  taxes  upon  other  species  of  property,  rales  at 
Mwdon,  &b  It  is  supposed  there  will  be  realised  from  this  tax  about  25(^000  dollars; 
wUdi  will  be  soffioient  to  defray  the  apenses  of  government  and  leave  a  l^anoe  o( 
aboat  lOO^OOO  dollars  tat  other  purposes.    The  fiillowing  is  a  specimen  of  the  items 

Slaves  nnder  ten  years  of  age,  ten  cents  etxAi;  over  ten  years,  unless  superannuated, 
sicIe,  or  disabled,  fifty  cents  ;  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  one  dollar  each ;  white  males 
between  twen^-one  and  forty-five  years,  twenty-five  cents;  goods  at  auction,  two  per 
cent ;  monies  at  interest,  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent';  moneys  employed  in  shaving,  thirty 
c«nti  per  100 dollars;  exchange,  fifty  cents  per  100  dollars;  billiard-taoles,  fifty  dollars  each; 
faagatdle-tables,  nine-pin  alleys,  &c,  ten  dollars  each;  commission  merchants  and  factors, 
twenty  cents  per  100  dollars  on  amount  of  sales;  tavern  Ucences,  ten  dollars;  licences  to 
retail  lii|nor,  fifty  doUan  eat^;  cotton  stored  in  wudionses,  one       p^r  bale- 

CoMMSBCE  of  Alabama  from  1818  to  1844. 
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PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

TuBCAXXMWA,  xAty,  coital  of  the  state,  160  miles  soatli-Hnith-^west  of  Hontsrifl^  335 
miles  nOTth  of  Sfofa'if^  by  eoinse  of  river  818  mUes  tram  WsstungtiRi.  Ktuated  on  the 
south-east  side  of  BUck  Wanior  or  Tuscaloosa  river  at  ttie  lower  hSh,  on  an  devated 

vitiat  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  river,  256  miles  north  of  Mobile 
land.  It  contfuna  a  handsome  state  house,  a  court  house,  goal,  a  United  States  land  office, 
four  churches:— one  Presbyterian,  me  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist,  a 
masonic  hall.  Washinc:ton  and  La  Fayette  academy,  an  atbenjeum  for  young  ladies,  a 
lyceum  for  boys,  the  Alabama  institute,  a  number  of  stores,  and  1949  inbalntaDts.  The 
streets  are  broad,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  state  house  stands  in  the 
centre  <^  a  public  square.  About  one  mile  east  stand  the  halls  the  Univeroty  of  Ala- 
bama, which  was  founded  in  1828,  has  a  president  and  seven  nrofessors,  or  other  in- 
structors, sixty-three  alumni,  four  of  whom  have  been  ministaa  of  ttw  go^iel,  rixty  students, 
and  6000  volumes  in  its  libraries.-^^.  S.  Gag, 

MoBUiE,  city,  port  of  mtry,  and  1013  nules  from  Washington,  ritnated  on  the  west 
side  of  a  river  in  the  same  nam^  at  its  entrance  into  M<dHle  w}',  durt^  miles  north  of 
Molnle  pcnnt,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ba^,  fifty-five  miles  west-by-w»rtn  of  Fensacola,  ten  nuks 
west-by-south  of  Blakeley,  ninety  milaa  by  land,  and  120  mues  by  water  south  oS  St  Ste- 
{diens,  160  miles  east^noith-easi  of  New  Orieans,  in  80  deg.  40  nun.  nortih  latitude  88  deg. 
21  min.  west  longitude.  Pofndation,  in  1830,  3194 ;  in  1840,  12,672,  of  wboni 
38^  were  slaves.   It  contuns  a  court  house,  mol,  mariiet  house^  eustom  house,  «ty  hos- 

fital,  a  United  States  naval  hospital,  tliree  ban^  Barton  academy,  seven  churcbefr— one 
resbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  two  Methodist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one 
A&ican.  It  is  situated  on  a  beautiAil  and  extended  phdn,  elevated  fifteen  feet  above  the 
highest  tides,  open  to  refreshing  breezes  from  the  bay,  and  commanding  a  beantifiil  proe- 
pect.  Vessels  disTring  more  than  eight  feet  water  pass  Spanish  river,  six  miles,  sround 
a  marshy  island  into  Mobile  river,  and  then  drop  down  to  the  city.  It  has  forty-dx  vhsr&, 
and  next  to  New  Orleans,  it  is  the  greatest  cotton  mart  of  the  south;  320,000  bsJes  hsve 
been  exported  in  a  year.  The  exports  amount  to  frvm  12,000,000  to  16,000,000  of  dol- 
lars annually.  Tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  17,243  .  It  is  defended  by  Fort  Moigsn, 
formerly  Fort  Bowyer,  ritnated  on  a  long,  low  sandy  pMut,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  ttir^ 
miles  below  the  city,  c^ppodte  to  Dauphin  island.  It  was  surrendered  to  the  Americans  m 
Spun  in  1813,  chartered  as  a  town  in  1814,  incorpcnmted  as  a  dty  in  1819.  It  has  saf- 
med  severely  by  fire;  170  btuUUngs  were  burned  m  1827,  and  600  in  1839.  But  it  bss 
been  rebuilt,  with  additional  beau^  and  ocmvenience.  Elxoellent  water  is  brought  in  iioa 
pipes,  a  dtstonoe  of  two  miles,  and  distributed  over  Uie  diy.—  V.  S.  Gaz. 

Statshent  of  the  Cotton  Crop  of  South  Ahibaraa,  for  the  Yean  ending  the  30th  of 
September  of  each  Year,  from  1818  to  1844. 


YEARS. 

BalM. 

YEARS. 

BbIm. 

YEARS. 

S«ln. 

YEARS. 

BalM. 

TEARS. 

ton. 

iiiiii 

7^ 
tO,«M 
IS.MO 
V,^ 
4B,I3S 
40,H1 

ISS4.... 
isas.... 

1816.... 
1837.... 
1818.... 
1839..,. 

74.S79 
aO,TTff 

71,150 

n,3s» 

ISM.... 
IB31.... 
IBM.... 
1B33.... 
1S34.... 
IBSfl.... 

l01,flS4 
IIS,»TA 
I35,60n 
133,3W 
149,313 
l»7,B4r 

isse.... 

1S37.... 
IMS.... 

isas.... 
lew.... 

197 .59t 
SM.S41 
183,743 

sn.s4» 

446,048 

1841.... 
194S.... 
1843.... 
1844.... 

Exports  from  Mobile.~-¥ot  the  foreign  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  the  oMtom 
house.  The  coastwise  eiqrarts  are  confined  to  cotton,  not  having  the  means  of  asoertsinisg 
otiiw  articles,  which  are  oomparatively  small.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  vabe  of  the  exports 
of  this  state,  with  a  population  of  some  16,000,  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  16;749,498 
doUats,  being  a  little  the  rise  of  3,60(^000  dollars  more  than  Charleston,  nonbuinff 
about  40,000  souls. 
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Ezromn  liom  MoUk^  from  Uw  80th  of  September^  1839,  to  September,  1840. 


To  Foreign  Ports. 
Cotton,  353,406  bales,  w«ghing  162>879,1751b8. 
Lumber,  2,680,466  feet      ...  . 

SbingJes,  75  miies  

SUves  

Cedarlog*  


Coastwise. 

Cotton,  85,136  botes,  weighing  39,231»278  lbs. 


Total 

— Mobile  Commerdai  BegiHw. 


dollars. 
1,792,717 
29.580 
281 
2,808 
7,856 

12,833,242 

3,916,256 

16,749,498 


Exports  of  Cotton  from  the  Port  of  Mobile,  for  Four  Years,  1841,  ending  the  Slst  of 
Augu^  the  Q^um  tiw  30th  of  September. 


SXPOKTBD. 


1837-38 


1834-39 


I840-<1 


3^ 


157,11-) 


1.033 
«87 


«1,123 


SM 

317 
1,401 


3M 
1^15 
SW 


47,168 
7JII* 


MI7 


83,878 


bale*. 

m,317 


2,416 


IU,fl33 


2Z,30J 


23^04 


778 
W8 


as* 


M3S 


9g,l78 
13,721 
6^61 
733 
»S 

lfi,7n8 


99,700 


bntea. 

!U0,844 


7,141 


MT.985 


78.783 

m 

1.3U 


80,398 


807 
I,a80 
ft,03S 

1.09a 

I,«30 
3,006 


I6,1W 


34,007 

10,8sa 
7,193 
VM 
769 

13,67* 
6,113 


8«^ 


440,102 


I47,0H) 


S,47S 


]9S:.S98 


B  1,470 

i.m 

M3 


93,130 


Oil 
1,873 
],SU 

106 

"iisi 

830 


fl^l74 


48,611 
38,444 
9.833 
2,005 
SjSM 
5,990 
3,831 


ioa.s8fi 


317,718 


LAW  OF  MOBUiE. 

**  In  conseqocDce  *  divers  and  s^erous  complaints*  having  been  made  of  the  captiuns 
and  masters  of  Teasels  eomine  into  the  port  of  Mobile,  and  throwing  stme,  gravel,  and 
other  ballast,  from  on  board  mm  vess^  to  the  great  detriment  of  sud  harbour, ;  and  as 
the  lam  heretofore  enacted  have  been  foimd  ineffident  to  prevent  such  offences ;  therefore, 
the  miAte  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  state  of  Alabama  have  passed  an  act,  con- 
tuning  the  following  provisions,  whidt  was  approved  by  the  governor,  April  28th,  1841. 
<*L  That  from  and  after  tin  passage  of  tnis  act,  u  any  captain  or  master  of  any  ship 
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vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  which  shall  hereafter  come  into  the  bay  or  harbour  of  Mobil^ 
ehall  throw  from  on  board  of  such  ship,  vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  into  the  waters  of  said 

or  harbour,  any  stone,  mvel,  or  other  ballast,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such 
o£»nce  the  sum  of 2000  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months, 
nor  less  than  three  days,  at  the  discretion  of  Uie  court  wherein  sudi  ofiBender  shall  be  sued  ; 
one  half  of  sud  forfiuture  to  be  pud  to  the  first  person  who  shall,  on  oath,  before  eithw  <^ 
the  ofiBceis  hernnafter  named,  give  information  of  such  offeneei  and  ihe  other  half  to  the 
harbour-master  and  port-wardens  oi  the  port  of  Molnle. 

"  II.  That  the  scad  ftvfeiture  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered,  by  the  haibonr^master 
and  port-WRrdens  of  the  sud  port  of  Mobile,  in  an^  court  having  cognizance  of  the  amount 
sued  for,  by  process  of  attacmnent ;  to  be  issued  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the 
feame  rules  of  construction,  provided  and  established  in  other  cases  of  attachment ;  the  said 
attachment  to  be  issued  by  either  of  the  officers  hereinafter  named,  and  to  be  levied  apon 
the  ship,  vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  the  captain  or  master  of  which  shall  be  the  all^;ed 
offender;  provided,  however,  that  oath  be  first  made  by  the  informer,  or  other  credible  per- 
son, of  the  commission  of  the  ofRsnce,  before  some  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  or  derk  of 
the  county  or  circuit  court  of  the  county  of  Mobile;  and  provided,  also,  that  the  said  ship, 
vessel,  or  other  water-craft  may  be  replevied  on,  the  captain,  master,  or  consignee  thereof 
^ving  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  officer  issuing  the 
attacmnent,  in  treble  the  amount  of  fOTfmture  or  penalty  sued  fw,  conditioned  for  the  torth- 
coming  of  ^e  said  ship,  vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  to  satisfy  such  ji^gment  as  ^all  be 
recovered  in  the  suit 

**  in. — That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  |nlot  and  Sepaty  pilot  of  the  bay  and  har- 
bour cf  Molnl^  to  inform  the  harbour-master  and  port-wara»u  of  Hobil^  of  every  vioU- 
titm  of  this  act  coming  to  th^  knowledge,  as  soon  as  posrible  after  knowing  ther^f^  and 
eveiy  pilot  or  deputy  pilot  knowing  such  offence  to  have  been  committed,  and  failing  to 
give  such  information,  shall  forthwith  be  deprived  of  his  Hcence,  and  be  for  ever  thereafter 
disqualified  for  the  office  of  pilot  or  deputy  pilot  of  the  said  port  and  harbour  of  Mobile. 

"  IV. — That  all  laws  contravening  or  impturing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  are 
hereby  repealed ;  provided,  howevo',  that  all  smts  commenced,  or  Ualnlities  heretofore 
incurred,  shall  in  no  manner  be  afBaoted  by  this  a^^" 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  MOBILE. 

Tartpv  of  Charges,  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  Mobile  Chamber  of  Commrace. 


Genemt  Tariff  a/  Commimimu,  tpjiacabtt  to  Foreign, 
tf  tttern,  and  Cou»lrg  btutittu. 

pn  cr. 

Ob  uIot  of  cotton,  faldM,  Ii«m'-wUi  aad  otber  uticlM, 

ikeproducta  of  ttaeiUle  

AH  other  prodiuw  or  mercliMidije   9 

Oakrftni««  of  dtttn,  U  nnt  ezomdlnB  riz  mantlM   9: 

AnA  for  oach  moBtti  MldlttMUl, orer  alx  month*  

Purcbue  mnd  Bblpment  of  merohandlM  or  prodnce... 

Sale*  Bod  porcbsM  of  atock  and  bollion...,   1 

Collecting  and  rcmiidna  dividanda   I 

if  with  gnanintM  of  bilU  „ 

Selling  vnaaela  or  ateunboata   S 

Pnrcbulnr  dilto      ditto    5 

Procuring  freictata  ,   s 

For  delivery  of  carfco  and  collectinc  frelglits   S 

On  ourflia  nnd  dtaburaetnents  wben  in  fiinda  9j 

Ditto      ditto      when  nut  in  funda   A 

Bffocting  marine  ioiurance,  wlien  the  pramlom  dooa 

notexceed  ID  pvr  c«nt  on  tbe  amount  ln*ured'*--  0} 
If  tbe  premium  esceeda  10  per  cent,  then  on  the 

amount  of  the  premium   o 

Adjuating  and  oolfecting  Inanranoe  on  other  eUim«, 

without  litigation   U 

Ditto      ditto      with  litigation   S 

Pnrchaalng  and  mnlttlnr  drafia,  or  recriviag  and 

eying  moner>  on  which  no  other  ooounlaalaB  hu 
;n  ehargnd   I 

IfUin  billB  renittgdnregiianntoad   9} 

U  btik  or  Botea  nemltted  for  oaUecUon  are  proteated 

nnd  ntorned   1 

XMdiBg  nwl  n.Bh^pli«  nod  cnaMy  «r  nMokMidlae 

or  pnMtaMltam  TCOMblB  dbtreaa   s| 

BnHOnerapMh   (d 

On  gi—rtl  ayaraja   » 


Conflgnmtnt  VI  — rthandlaa  «iMn<n,  to  mj  tM 
onnmuaion  on  nnout  of  ndraoaM  uril  FoaaaaMMkioat 
and  one-hair  oonimhriBn  M  tko  lanfa*  vnwo  of  geada 
withdrawn. 

N.B.— The  aboTS  vMn  to  tendMln  offenkong^  tmA 
other  cbargea  actvally  tnewrad. 

7iU  ^metng  Battt  to  bt  etpteiattf  mpftteabU  U  Kwrv 
pnn  and  other  Foreign  Biuintu~ang  thing  i»  the 
prtcetUng  Gmerat  Tariff  t»  the  oentmry  nottfUh- 
ttanding:— 

P*T  eC 

Un  remittintr  proceed*  of  aalca  tn  biTb  without  gnn- 
rantee  .1 

Guarantee  of  anch  Ulla  

Drawing,  eodoraing,  or  negotiating  btUa  in  payment 
for  produce.  If  on  Europe  S| 

Dnwing,  eadoraing,  or  negotiating  bilb  In  paymoat 
for  produce,  if  on  Atlantic  aUtea   14 

Rcceiriug,  ratering,  and  re-aUpplnggooda  to  a  (breign 
port,  on  amauut  of  invoice   I 

And  on  advancttaaod  refpoA^bllillea,  In  addition-. ..  Sf 

The  foUeurlMg  Rates,  iH  like  miimner,  to  be  etfeeisUg  'p- 
plie«bte  to  iveitem  mnd  Local  BmHnet*:— 

Accepting  drafti,  nr  endoratng  notea,  without  fonds, 
produce,  or  bllla  of  lading  in  band  S| 

On  oaah  adTuncea.  either  wltb  biUa  of  lading  or  pre. 
dncein  band,  and  when  tbe  tamo  la  ordered  to 
bo  hold  under  Hmita  a  oertain  period  befum  aell- 
ing   3j 

For  ablpplng  to  another  market  produce  or  roerchan- 
diae,  upon  which  adTascoe  have  been  made  1^ 

BflbctinK  inanianooi  except  when  Ae  ontnmlaaiooa  for 
hnyliiK  or  adttng  have  boon  charged  en  tho 
oMOMtof  Inmrna  >.•.  *k 
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|Mf  crat. 

exoMda  M  per  cent,  tktn  on  Um 

tfpramim  5 

HflMiMng  4nfis  «r  homm,  eltbar  u  dnw«r  or  en- 

4mmfr  ^ 

Fii  I  Lj[  n  111  ■  Mil  iiBi  HttgkiM  a 

BMifac  BM  boBdisc  good*  A"  Dm  wterfair,  on 

■MMflCAntlMWMlclMriM  U 

■mUh  ite  KBMtarchWB*  pnfMkaffs  far  tewsrdlog. 

JkmKBT  ram  nuuaam. 

Par  Trip. 

_  .  doU.  eta. 

ItatenotBM...   M  M 

Akm  IM  tv  9M  ditls   M  00 

AW*«MO  to  300  dttto   40  N 

JMto  4M  dhto  ^   M  M 

B"^*—  du^M  BCtosnj  bwarrad,  aad  tha  ngatar 
CMBMan*  far  putfcMlur  nrvkea,  Mth  m  coDtdttaa 
Mght,  pttTiBf  dMnneuefits,  be. 

hMi.ttlma,  aBtaUvaBMtiUMeMcidvMa  (ifMUlcare 
M  bMB  MkM  to  MOm  dw  ptopwtjr},  u  bB  boriM  by 
u»  vwacn  of  tts  gooia. 

mf  Ckmrgu  aetumib  fnuii'mt. 
nr  tmmUm  M  Ire  catoe  fe«t.  and  on  isedo  tfwt  m 
cw*ie«byw«icbt  (9MllM.obdI  bocMUOToda 
bMTol),  for  kuicl   M 


U¥w  or  noBMii  na  mohtb. 


Oo«tnn,boy,  M»d  pdlriw,  perbolo  

Hocohoofc  — O  |iipo».....V.  

>tenh  of  pwk,  boo<;  whWwy,  ngw,  oMI  otbor 


ddo.  ot*. 
.  «  ts 
•  7» 


INMD     tow,  potttoM,  Mrf  otbor UgfatortUoo.. . 

CaMincs.  poi  ton  

Inn,  ditto  

Saebo  of  aolt,  ptrnck  

-    ■  ofoattoLdWo  

^tttto  ..•...>».•........■....■«■.*•.■•..■>. 

■C,  perpfaoo  

of  IMO  ,  

Kc^of  ooDa  

JUI  «ryaoodo      tbo  whole  Ubm  tboy  my  bo  on 

bvMt  OS  Oloeoot  of  Mho  

Ob  dry  gooio  noeiTed  for  fbowardtoi,  per  cnMo 
do*c  

CratcooodcMfcoofcrockery-tnro  


0  T5 


Whem  ressek  art  ekartfred,  or  Goodt  Myptd  tjr  the 
doM.  «Nd  M  nKlml  mrrttmMml  rMpoMlM  (Ao  f nwrnfteo 
•r  iOMi««  mUek  MoA  «r<£ele  ololt  te  empmUt  »t,  Ikt 
/wOamimt  rtgrntmUMm  tkmtt  be  Ikt  ttsmUrd  .-— 

Tk«c  dM  ortidoo.  tbc  bnik  of  wUeb  iboll  oanpooe  t  Ion, 
to  c^ol  o  wm  of  booTj  BOloriuli,  aboil  bo  oa  woigbt 
fcDowo: 

CaCee.  to  cMkf,  1368  lbs. ;  ditto,  In  faop,  ISU  Ibi^ 
Omo,ta  coiika,llSOnM.|  dilti»,lBb^,  1100  Km. 
pHMBiOklncoriUiMOlU.)  ditto,  to  Ugs,  llOOlbo. 
FlMr,  a  bomb,  of  196  tfa*.  eocb. 

Bo<  port ,  toUow,  f4ctled  fiab,  ond  M«ol  aMcoo,  •  borr^ 


Pi|  mod  hor  inta,  lood,  ond  other  aoMlo  or  m,  boor* 
dwwooda.  aogar,  rtoe,  faonor,  oad  otbor  boon  ortT- 
diM,  UMIbo.,  poM. 
SUp-braod.  te  corta,  «n  lbs.)  ditto,  tn  bofo,  084  Hm.  ; 

ditto,  to  bolk,  890  Ibo. 
WhMo,  brandy,  apirita,  ond  Uqalda  goBerallT,  reckoning 
&o  fan  capaeltv  off  dM  coak,  wine  BMOoore,  SOD  gob, 
Crataa.  pooa,  ood  booao,  la  oMk%  ttboahola  i  ditto,  bi 
bSkTsSboabela.  ' 
So^to^^,  la  balk,  W  badMbj  dMOk  ia  Woot  India, 

fltooe  cod.  MbHboIa. 

IMo-,  pUak,  Am,  peltry,  ia  baico  or  bona,  eottoa,  wort, 

or  Otter  woaaroMoat  mtit,  40  enUo  ftret. 
DryUdea.  11)0  Iho. 

Wbca  ■■laapM  ia  aUpped  by  the  hogabood,  wiarnit  any 
aprnial  agrownt.  It  AoQ  bo  n&en  ot  110  gaBoao, 
omImM  oa  tike  fall  capactty  of  the  CMk. 


WRAOP  aATU. 
Oh  VtmtU.  dok.  clo. 

Under  90  tona,  per  day   •  u 

From  H  to  SO  tona,  per  day  ,  o  37^ 

From  M  to  IWtonx.porday   0  m 

Frina  100  to  150  tons,  per  doy   O  63^ 

Pram  ISO  tona  and  upworda   0  Tft 

Oyater  boata— lat  daaa   |  00 

Ditto       andeUaa   0  75 

Ditto       3rddoaa   0  30 

Veaoelo  la  Ibe  aoeond  or  ttlrd  Uor,  holf  tfao  oboro 
ratao. 

Veaoela  hoTlog  tbetr  hata  to  the  wharf,  or  wilbia  the 
distance  of  dfty  fiie^  an  oatrioot  to  wborngo. 


Oa  Gaait  and  Prtdmct. 


4oU.tU. 


04 


BeHeif^  per  In.  , 

Borralfl  and  qnofHroBika.oaeh   0 

Baga  aalt.  4  buAab  e«A   •  04 

Ditto    t  dliM,  ditto   •  Ot 

Bagfl,  ooAo,  piiaoaw,  popper,  Ac   t  04 

Baoraa   o  |U 

Boseooonr^eaob   •  08 

Beaeatbdoak  and  other  poCkagoo,  per  fin  faeC..  •  04 

Bosea  soap,  eodi   0  M 

Bono  en&dlcs,  eaeb   ■  01 

Baxaa  fiboculole  •■.■•■....■•.•.•.•.i.. 0  OIA 

Boatos  herriab  window  gloio,  and  oil,  eaoh   I  Oil 

Bosea  eordiu,  wino,  cider,  te.,  of  oaa  donea 

bffttica.  eaOh  •  oi 

Bolto  of  bagging,  duck,  *o   0  03 

Bottlea,  per  grooi   •  10 

Brick, perlOM   0  (it 

Cablee  and  cordage,  per  ton   0  M 

Caniaooa  and  waggOBi,  eodk.....   1  80 

Codor loga,  eocb   t  01 

Carta,  giga,  and  draya,  each   D  50 

Chain,  each   0  01 

CoUa  bala  rope,  oaoh   0  01 

Com,  peraack   0  *S 

Oitton,  per  bale   •  10 

Cratoaandtlereooof oroekoTAperfirefiBet   0  M 

Coal,  per  ton   •  M 

Cotton  ^BS   0  15 

CoBcbo*   1  SO 

DcByoha»,eo^   o  01 

Den- akina,  per  bnadle.   0  86 

Fodder,  per  bate                                       .  0  10 

PnroitBre,  per  Ihr o  foot   0  04 

Grin  datoooa,  eocb   ■  81 

Hogfhrada  aad  pipoa,  oo^   8  IS 

Half  bairela,eadt   8  OS 

Half  pfpeaand  tiercel,  oadi......   0  18 

Hay,  per  bale   0  18  i 

Hijdea,eaeb   8  01 

Roop-polvo.  per  1000    •  374 

Hoga,  per  bead   0  Ottj 

Iron  and  caatinaa,  per  ten...  >....   8  30 

Kega  of  ahot  and  lend   0  <» 

Ditto  naiU   0  OS 

Ditto  butter  and  bud   •  09 

Ditto  tobaeco   •  8S 

Ditto  paint,  blacDd,  «w.   0  81 

Lnmbor,  porlOOO  feat.   •  8I4 

Hillstoneo,  targOi  per  pair.....   1  00 

Orangea,  per  1088  .,  0  14 

Oolooe,  per  108  baiMhao   8  lU 

Plongha   0  oT 

Pnmpkina,  per  180   0  18 

SUte.perl880   8  40 

Salt,  per  boabel   8  01 

Sheep,  per  beod   0  Oitt 

Shlnglea  and  Utbes,  per  1000   0  lt| 

Stoves,        ditto        ditto   0  fiu 

Sbelb.  eaeb  flat  lead  •  ....10  8t 

SoKors,  per  1000   8  08| 

Twine,  per  bale   0  03 

Wheolbarrowa   0  04 

Wood,  per  eord   0  38 

Plata,  broken  up  iu  the  allpa,  win  be  charged,  eocb  S  88 
(All  gooda  not  emmerated,  will  bo  charged  In  prap«r»> 
tion  to  tkm  oboro  ratoa.) 


The  abord  rates  irill  be  charged  for  lauding,  and  also  for  shipping.  Goods  or  coun- 
try produoe  dSsehareed  from  a  vessel,  barge,  or  flat^  lying  at  a  vnar^  or  in  the  second  or 
tnro  tier,  into  anotnear  vessel,  barge,  or  flat,  will  be  chaiged  to  the  owner  of  such  produce 
orgoodi^  ooe  wharfege.    Also^  goods  at  cotton  landed  on  one  wharf,  and  taken  &ran  tibe 
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same  wbaxf,  into  axui&ee  Tessel,  baiw^  or  flat,  wiU  be  charged  two  wharfages;  one  to  the 
owner  or  conugnee,  and  cue  to  the  smpper. 

No  cotton  allowed  to  be  picked  on  the  wbarfe,  on  any  condderation. 

All  rubbish,  bricks,  eweepings  from  vessels,  &o.,  will  be  removed  at  the  e:^eiue  of 
whatever  vessel,  barge,  or  flat,  ma^  have  deposited  the  same  on  the  wharfe. 

Cotton,  firewood,  lumber,  bncks,  staves,  will  be  entitled  to  remain  on  ike  wharf 
tweoty-foor  hours  after  landing;  after  which  time,  if  not  removed,  an  additional  whar&ge 
will  be  made  for  each  and  every  day  remaining. 

All  vessels  loading  with  cotton  will  be  required  to  take  their  cargo  on  board  as  feet  as 
it  is  sent  to  them,  or  tier  it  in  such  manner  as  not  to  lumber  the  wharfs. 

All  goods  other  than  cotton  must  be  removed  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  arc 
landed,  or  they  wiU  be  liable  for  an  additional  whar&ge  for  every  day  they  remain. 

Flats  will  be  allowed  to  renuun  at  the  whar&  two  days  after  discharging,  unless 
their  place  is  particulariy  wanted.  No  flats  will  be  permitted  to  be  broken  up  ia  the  sUps 
without  leave. 

TARIFF  OF  CHARGES  ADOPTED  BV  THE  STEAM  COTTON-PRESSES  AT  MOBILE. 

Conq>re»iing. — Cotton,  per  bale,  seventy-five  oents;  cotton  intended  to  be  compressed, 
twelve  ceata  and  a  half  for  the  first  month,  and  nx  cents  and  a  quarter  for  each  subsequent 
week  thereafter.  Time  computed  from  date  of  press  recmpt,  until  delivered  to  lighter  or 
vesseL 

Cotton  brought  from  warehouses  not  attached  to  press,  if  ship-madded  and  compressed 
immediate^,  no  charge  for  storag;e.  Shippers  will  be  charged  taffA  cents  per  bale  drayage, 
for  cotton  delivered  at  the  wharf  attached  to  the  press. 

SUirtige, — Cotton,  per  bale,  for  the  first  two  weeks,  twenty-five  cents;  for  each  sub- 
sequent week^  six  cents  and  a  quarter.  Cotton  chang^ff  hands  will  in  all  cases  be  liable 
to  new  storage  from  date  of  order  inclusive.  Draymen  who  bring  cotton  into  the  yaid  are 
required  to  head  the  bales.  Tunung  out  for  sanipling  or  weigfaing,  and  restfuing  the  same, 
ei^t  cents  per  bale.  Turning  out  and  arranging  all  cotton  not  intoided  to  be  oompreased. 
Ax  cents  and  a  quarter  per  bale. 

Want^^  to  be  assessed  by  press  when  the  cotton  comes  in,  and  the  amount  asseaaed 
endorsed  on  the  face  of  receipt.  Any  objection  for  overcharges  to  be  made  at  the  time. 
Grass,  tow,  bark,  or  tarred  ropes  will  be  considered  unmerchantable  and  deficient.  All 
defident  ropes  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  and  a  half  par  rope,  AU  bag- 
ging  used  will  he  charged  at  twenty-five  cents  per  yard. 

All  cotton  sent  to  press  must  be  accompanied  by  a  memorandum,  spedfying  marks 
and  number  of  bales,  and  whether  for  storage  or  compressing,  for  whose  aoooont,  and  for 
what  vessel.  The  receipts  then  ^ven  will  be  considered  as  a  voucher  that  the  cottons  are 
received  in  good  order,  unless  expressly  speofied  to  the  contrary  ou  the  face  of  the  receipt, 
and  to  be  delivered  in  like  good  order  by  the  press. 

Comprearing  Inlls  payable  in  cash  when  cargo  is  eom|dete.  Storage  and  other  Inlb 
payable  month^  or  upon  defivwy  of  cotton. 

IX.  MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  is  bounded  nortli  by  Tennessee;  east  by  Alabama;  south  by  tlie  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Louisiana ;  and  west  by  Pearl  and  MissisBippi  rivers,  which  separate  it  from  the 
state  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  It  lies  between  30  d^.  10  min.  and  35  deg.  north  latitude 
and  between  80  deg.  30  min.  and  81  deg.  8fi  min.  west  hw^tud^  and  between  8  deg.  and  1 1  deg. 
30  min.  west  longitude  from  Wasbingtiui.  It  is  about  SS9  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
150  broad  from  eeat  to  west,  oompnung  an  area  of  about  45,760  square  miles,  or  29,286,400 
British  statute  acres  The  populaUoo.  in  1816.  was  46,089 1  in  1620,  75,448  ;  in  1680 ;  186,806 ; 
io  1640,  375,651,  of  which  195,211  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  07,256  were  white 
males;  81316  white  females  i  715  were  coloured  males ;  654  coloured  females.  Employed  in 
agriculture,  139,724;  >n  commerce,  1303;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  4151  ;  navigating  the 
ocean,  thirty-tlirce  i  navigating  rivers,  canals,  Cic,  100;  learned  professions,  i  506.— Offiaal  Relunu. 

This  state  b  divided  into  flfty-^x  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows:  Nort&em  Dtt/ricr/ —  Attala,  4803,  C.  Rosciuiko;  Bolivar,  1856,  C. 
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Bolivar;  Cam^U  10^481,  C.  GurolUon;  Chidcasaw.  2955.  C.  Hointon  ;  Choctaw,  6010,  C. 

GrenaboFOugh  t  Coahoaia,  1290,  C.  Coahoma  C.  H. ;  Oe  Soto,  7002,  C.  Hemando ;  Itawamba, 
5875.C.  Fulton;  Lafayette,  (t581,  C.  Oxford;  Lowndes.  14,513,  C.CoIumbiis;  Marshall,  17,526, 
C.  HtMy  Springs;  Monroe,  9250,  C.  Athens;  Noxubee,  9975,  C.  Macon  ;  Octibbeha, 4276,  C. 
Siarkville ;  PtHido.  4657.  C.  Ponola  i  Pontotoc,  4491,  C.  Pontotoc ;  Tallahatchie,  2985,  C. 
Cbarkston  ;  Tipp^,  9444,  C.  Ripley  i  Tishamingo.  6681,  C.  Jacinto;  Tunica,  821,  C.  Peyton  ; 
Winston,  4650.  C.  Louisville:  Yalabualia.  12  248.  C.  CoSeeville.  Souihem  Vittrict—AdtLTaf, 
I9.4S4,  C.  Natehez;  Amite,  9511.  C.  Liberty;  Claiborne.  13.078,  C  PortGibson ;  Clarke.  398P. 
C.Quitman  ;  Copiah.  6954,  C.  Gallatin  ;  Covington,  2717,  C.  Williamsbure ;  Franklin,  4775. 

CMcttdville;  Greene,  1638,  C.  Leakevillet  Hancock,  3367,  C.  Sbieldsborou^i ;  Harriscm.  , 

C.  Mismnppi  Citv;  Hinds,  19,098,  C.  Raymond  ;  Holmes,  9452,  C.  Lexington  ;  Jackson,  1965, 
C  JadEMKi  C  H.|  Jasper.  3058.  C.  Paulding;  Jefferson.  11,650.  C.  layette;  Jones.  1258, 
C  EUkville  i  Kenper,  7663.  C.  De  Kalb  i  Lauderdale,  5358.  G.  Marion ;  Lawrence,  5920,  0. 
MoMieellot  Leake,  2163.  G.  Carthage;  Madison,  15.530,  C.  Canton;  Neshoba.  2437,  C. 
PhihdeliAia;  Newton,  2527,  C.  Decatur;  Perry,  1889,  C.  Augusta;  Pike.  6151.  C.  Hotniea- 
rOle  ;  Rankin,  4631,  C.  Brandon  ;  SooCt.  1653,  C.  Hill9borou|h  ;  Simpson,  3880,  C.  WestTiHe  ; 
Smith,  1961.  C.  Raleigh;  Warren.  ISfiSO,  C.  Vicksburg;  Washington,  7S87,  C.  Princeton; 
Wayne.  2120,  C-  Winchester  ;  Wilkinson,  14,193,  C.  Woodville  ;  Ynzoo,  10,480.  C.  Benton. 

SoU. — Hie  southern  pert  of  thb  state  for  about  100  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  mostly 
a  sandy,  level  county,  corered  with  a  pine  forest,  interspersed  with  cypress  swamps,  prairies, 
water  marahes,  and  a  few  hills  of  moderate  elevaUon.  Tliis  region  is  generally  healthy,  and 
where  cultiTated,  produces  cotton.  Indian  com,  indigo,  sugar,  plitms,  cherries,  peaches,  tigs, 
sour  ofanges,  and  grapes.  Further  noKti,  the  country  becomes  gradually  elevated  and  undulated  ; 
with  a  deep  rich  sou,  producing  cotton.  Indian  com,  sweet  potatoes,  indigo,  peaches,  melons, 
and  grapes.  Tlie  timber  trees  are  poplar,  hickory,  oak,  black  walnut,  surar  maple,  cotton 
wood,  magnolia,  lime,  and  lassafras.  l^e  north  part  of  the  state  is  healthy  and  productire ;  and 
the  lands  watered  bj*  the  Yazoo,  along  its  whole  course  in  the  nortii-west.  are  very  fertile.  The' 
Blissi»|^  riTar,  with  its  various  windings,  borders  this  state  about  TOO  miles ;  and  its  margin 
CDon^  M  inundated  swamp,  covered  with  forest  fir.  Back  of  this,  the  surfoce  suddenly  rises 
into  what  are  called  bluA  ;  and  behind  these  the  country  is  a  moderately  elevated  table  land, 
with  a  diversified  snrbce.    Cotton  is  the  staple  of  this  state. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Ure  Slock  and  Agricultural  PToducU. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  109,227  horses  and 
mules  ;  623,107  neat  cattle  ;  128,367  sheep  ;  1,001,209  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  369,482 
dollars.  There  were  produced  1 96,626  bushels  of  wheat ;  1 654  bushels  of  barley  ;  668,624  bushels 
oaU;  11,444  bushels  of  rye;  I3,16),287  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  175.196  lbs.' of  wool ;  6885  lbs. 
of  wax;  1,630, 100  bushels  of  potatoes;  83,471  lbs.  of  tobacco;  777, 195  lbs.  of  rice;  19£t,401,577 
lbs.  of  cotton.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  was  valued  at  359,585  dollars ;  of  the  ordiard  at  14,458 
dolbrs;  of  lumber,  192.794  dollars;  tar,  pitch,  &c..  2248  barreb.— Oj^feta/  Return: 

The  climate  is  mild,  but  very  variable.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  at  Natchez,  for  1840, 
were  fnHB  26  dw.  to  94  d^.  of  Fahrenheit.  The  sugar  cane  and  orange  tree  is  not  cultivated 
with  success  north  of  latituw  81  deg. 

Jthen. — The  MistisBippi  river  flows  along  and  honnds  die  whole  western  border  of  this  state. 
Hie  Yazoo  ia  the  bi^t  mer  Uiat  has  its  whole  course  in  the  state.  It  riset  in  the  north-west 
part,  and.  after  a  course  of  250  miles,  enters  the  Mississippi.  The  Pascagonia  river,  after  a  course 
of 250  miles,  enteis  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  its  month  it  widens  into  a  bay,  on  which  stands  the 
town  of  Pascagoula.  It  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  for  small  vessek.  The  Big  Black 
river,  after  a  course  of  200  milc^  enters  the  Mississippi  just  above  Grand  gulf.  It  has  a  boat  navi- 
gation of  fifty  miles.  Peari  river  rises  in  the  central  part  of  this  state  and  passes  through  it  to  the 
sooth,  and  in  its  lower  pert  forms  the  boundary  between  this  state  and  Louisiana,  and  enters  the 
Higtdeta  between  lakes  Pontchartrain  and  BoTene.  Its  navigation  is  much  impeded  by  shallows, 
sandbars,  and  obstructions  of  timber.  Homochitto  Is  a  considerable  river  which  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Besides  these  there  are  a  few  other  small  rivers  and  creeks.  A  chain  of  low  sandy  islands, 
six  or  seven  miles  from  the  shore,  enclose  several  bays  or  sounds,  the  largest  of  which  are  Pas- 
cagoula sound  and  Lake  Borne,  which  lies  partly  in  Louisiana. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  coast,  which  extends  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  about  sixty  miles,  has  no  harbour  but 
Aat  of  Uiimsippi  dty.  which  docs  not  admit  larse  vessds.  The  lai^est  and  most  commercial 
town  in  the  state  is  Natchez,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  situated  chieflv  on  a  high  bluff, 
900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  riva-,  and  800  miles  above  New  Orleans.  Viclcsburg,  106  miles 
above  Natdiez,  and  twelve  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  is  a  growing  place  and  has 
an  extensive  trade.  Its  outlet  is  through  New  Orleans.  The  other  principal  places  are  Jackson, 
OQ  Pearl  river ;  Woodville.  eighteen  miles  from  the  Mississippi.'in  the  soutn-west  partof  the  state; 
Pnt  Gibaon  and  Grand  gulf,  its  port  on  the  Mississippi;  Columbus,  on  the  Tombigbee ;  and 
Pontotoc  and  Hernando,  in  the  north,  and  Mississippi  ctly  on  the  gulf  shore. — U.  8.  Oax. 

Trade. — There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840.  seven  commercial  and  sixty-seven  commission 
booses  et^aged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  673,900  dollars  ;  755  retail  drv-^oods  and  other 
Mora,  employing  a  capital  of  5,004,420  dollars}  228  persons  en^ged  in  the  lumber  trade. 
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eoiployiBg  a  capital  of  132,175  dollars;  forty  persons  employed  in  internal  transportAtioOt  and 
fifteen  butchers,  packers,  &'C^  employing  a  capital  of  4250  aollars. — OJiaal  Returns. 

Manufiuturea. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  articles  was  682,945  dollars ;  tiiere  were 
fifty-tbree  cotton  manufactories,  with  316  spindles,  employing  eigliQr-one  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  1744  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  6420  dollan ;  list*  and  capa  were  produced  to  the 
value  criT  5140  dollan,  employing  thirteen  persons,  with  a  capital  of  8100  dollars ;  136  Unoeriea 
employed  149  persooi,  and  a  capital  of  70,870  dollars ;  forty-two  other  manursctories  of  leather, 
as  saddleries,  &C.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  118,167  dollars,  and  employed  a  capitat  ed 
41,945  dollars ;  one  pottery,  employing  two  persons^  produced  to  the  valtie  of  1200  doUare,  with 
a  capital  of  200  dollars ;  four  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  3125  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  500  dollars ;  two  persons  produced  confectionary  to  the  value  of  10,500  dollars  ; 
274  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  242,225  dollars ;  698  persons  produced  bricks 
and  lime  to  the  value  of  273,670  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  223,745  dollare ;  there  were  produced 
312,064  lbs.  of  soap,  31,957  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  ninety>6even  lbs.  of  spermaceti  candles  ; 
132  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  49,693  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
34,345  dolUirs ;  sixteen  flourins  mills  produced  1809  barrds  offlour.andwith  other  mills  employed 
923  persons,  and  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of  486,864  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,21(^845 
dollars ;  veneb  were  built  to  the  value  of  13,925  dollars ;  furniture  was  manufoetured  bv  for^^^me 

Sersons,  to  the  value  of  84,450  dolhus,  with  a  capital  of  28,610  dollars ;  fourteen  dismleries  pro- 
uced  3150  g^ns,  and  two  breweries  produced  132  gallons,  employing  twelve  penrais,  and  a. 
capital  of  910  doUan ;  144  atone  or  bnck  houses,  and  3247  woodeu  houses,  were  built  by  2487 
persons,  and  cost  1,175,513  dollars;  twenty-«ght  printing  offices,  and  one  bindeTy,  twodail^,  one 
semi-weekly,  and  twenty-eight  weekly  newspapers,  employed  ninety-four  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
88,510  doDars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  was  1,797,737  dollars. — 
Official  Reium*. 

Eduealion.—T\MTe  are  three  colleges  in  this  state.  Jefferson  college,  at  Washington,  six  miles 
east  of  Natcliez,  was  founded  in  1802,  and  has  been  liberally  endowed ;  Oakland  college,  at  Oak- 
land, was  founded  in  1831,  and  is  a  flourishing  institution;  Mississippi  college,  at  Clinton,  was 
founded  in  1830.  In  these  institutions,  there  were,  in  1640,  about  250  students.  There  were  io 
the  state  seventy-one  academies,  with  2553  studente;  and  363  primaiy  and  common  schools,  with 
8236  scholars.  There  were  8860  white  pmons,  over  twenty  ynn  of  age,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

JZeJlKHM.— Hie  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  denominations  in  this 
slatew  Id  1835,  the  Methodists  bad  fHhF-tbree  travelling  preachers,  9707  communicants ;  the 
Baptists  bad  eight]^fiMir  churches,  thir^-fonr  minitters,  aira  3199  conmuntcanb ;  the  Episoc^i^ 
lians  hul  four  ministers ;  the  Prrabytenans  of  diflbrciit  descriptions  bad  durty-two  churches,  and 
twenty-six  ministers. — U.  S.  Gat. 

JBankt. — In  the  beginning  of  1840,  tht^re  were  thirty^ight  banks  and  branches  in  this  statcv 
with  an  aggregate  capimi  of  ^879.403  dollars,  and  a  circubition  of  16,171,639  dollars.  At  the 
dose  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amounted  to  1^400,000  dollars.— (See  Banks  of  the  United  States 
hereafter.) 

PabHc  Works. — The  following  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been  undertaken.  West 
Feliciana  railroad  extends  from  St.  Francisville,  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi,  twenty-seven 
miles  and  three  quarters,  to  Woodville  in  Mississippi,  and  cost  500,000  dollars.  Vicluburg  and 
Clinton  railroad  extends  from  Vicksburg,  forty-five  miles,  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  state,  with 
a  branch  to  Raymond,  six  miles  and  a  lutlf.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  will  extend 
through  this  state.  The  Mississippi  railroad  to  extend  from  Natchez,  112  miles,  to  Jackson,  is 
finidied  to  Malcolm,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  Jackson  and  Brandon  railrvMid  is  fourteen 
miles  long  and  connects  these  places.  The  Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson  mlroad  is  seven  milea 
and  a  quarter  lon^  connecting  tlie  two  places.  Several  other  railroads  are  proposed,  whidi  are 
those  from  Natchez  to  Woodville,  forty-one  miles ;  from  Manchester  to  Benton,  fourteen  miles ; 
from  Princeton  to  Deer  creek,  twenty  miles ;  from  Brandcm  to  Mobile,  and  from  Columbus  to 
Aberdeen. — V,  S,  Gax,'—AiimietM  Almanac. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

CoLUHBDS,  141  miles  nprth-east  of  Jackson,  665  miles  from  Wadiington.  Situated  on  tlie 
east  bank  of  the  Tomhigbee.  120  feet  above  the  river,  and  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation. 
It  has  two  banks,  a  United  States*  land  office,  a  market  house,  five  churches,  and  a  bridge  across 
the  Tombighee.   Population,  4000. 

Natchez,  100  miles  soudi-west  of  Jackson,  1110  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated  on  the 
east  iHuik  of  the  MisnsUppi  river,  on  a  bluff,  elevated  150  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  river,  155 
miles  from  New  Orleans  by  land,  and  392  miles  by  the  course  of  the  ri^ver.  A  part  of  the  town  is 
built  on  the  mar^n  of  the  river.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  streets  mter~ 
setting  each  other  at  right  angles,  but  the  site  is  very  irregular.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
and  omy  one  story  hi|^.  Almost  every  house  has  a  [uuza  and  a  balcony,  and  many  of  them  have 
gardens  omamentod  with  ^rubbeiy  and  fruit  trees.  It  has  a  court  hcnue,  a  pol,  fiour  dwrciiei^ 
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Uiree  banks,  two  steaoi  oil  milU  for  moDuracturing  oil  from  cotton  seed,  and  4800  inhabitant?. 
Hiree  miln  from  the  city  is  a  race  course.  The  country  around  consists  o£  cotton  fields, 
ud  Natchez  has  become  a  great  cotton  mart,  and  has  an  extensive  and  an  increasing  trade. 

VicKSBDKG,  city  and  capital  of  Warren  county,  Mississippi,  forty-one  miles  west  by  north 
of  JacksoD,  and  1051  miles  from  Washington.  Situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  400  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  though  of  recent  origio,  it  has  become  a  large  and 
flounshmg  placew  It  contaiDs  a  court  house,  gaol,  four  churches — one  Presbyterian,  one  Epis- 
cofttX^  one  Hetfaodtst,  and  one  Roman  Catholic ;  three  academies,  two  male  and  one  female,  of^ 
wfaoleule  grocery  and  commisBiMi  stores,  Btty  retail  diy^igood  stores,  a  printingK>ffice,  and  SI04 
iababitaots.  A  nnmbw  of  boats  are  always  lyitw  in  tlie  harbour,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cotton 
»  diipped  here.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  shelving  declivity  of  high  hills,  and  the  houses  are 
scatteicd  in  groups  on  the  terraces.  It  is  just  below  the  Walnut  hilb.  The  country  around  is 
vny  fertile.  Steamboats  regularly  ply  between  this  place  and  New  Orleans.  A  railroad  extends 
from  Tickabuif;  to  Brandon,  throufpi  Jackson. 

Forei^  Trade. — The  MisiiHippi  has  scarcely  any  direct  foreign  trade.  But  imports  and 
exports  ^dusively  throu^  New  Orleana;~(Which  see.— See  also  fntenial  Trade  of  the  United 
States.) 

FIXANCB8. 

None  of  the  United  States  have  so  boldly  and  disgracefully  repudiated  tlie  payment  of  their 
public  obUgUions  as  the  state  of  Mississippi.  No  public  document  appears  to  us  so  disreputable, 
■s  the  letter  of  Governor  Mac  Nutli,  dated  Jackson,  13th  of  July,  184 1,  to  Messrs.  Hope,  of  Am- 
sterdam, in  which  he  informs  them  that  the  state  never  will  pay  its  bonds, — and  founding  this  d^ 
daration  upon  the  mere  quibble,  that  tliey  were  when  sold  made  payable  in  London  in  sterling 
money,  at  the  rale  of  As.  6d.  per  dollar,  which  he  considers  uoconstitutional.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, give  the  option  to  pay  them  in  the  current  money  of  the  United  States,  either  in  the  state  of 
Mtssisaippi  or  elsewhere,  but  he  declares  that  the  state  never  will  pay  them.  The  interest  which 
tbm  state  pays  is  only,  on  the  small,  615,049  dollars,  being  outstanding  warrants  and  funded  scrip 
wfaidi  constitute  litue  oiore  floating  paper  within  the  state.  The  5,000,000  of  state  bonds,  due 
chiefly  to  forvi^ers,  the  state  absolutelv  reptuSates,  on  the  ground  of  a  contHtvUonal fiaw,  or  rather 
Jbopiefe,  of  which  foreigners  must  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  There  u  also  a  ddit  acknowled^ 
by  die  state  of  8,000,(WO  of  planters'  bond^  with  015,040  dollars  outetandins  warrants  and  scrip, 
vindi  makes  the  wMf-repuSated  debt  2,615,049  dollars,  a  very  small  put  of  the  interest  of  which 
faaa  only  bera  paid. 

Rjmtlfus  and  Expenditure  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  March  1, 1843. 

Total  amount  received  dollars  31 1,179,99 

Total  amount  expended   ,  304,428,41 

Frvicipal  Item  of  ExpencHiare. 

dollars. 

Salaries  of  Excise  oflScers   8,869 


Maodbneous  expenditure  of  Executive  2,701 

Expenses  of  Judiciary  106,689 

l^oftbeLe^dature   7,127 

Interett  GO  die  State  debt    8,117 

Intennd  hnprovement   8,803 

HMceikneoua   172.619 

Total  804,425 


Chief  Sources  o/  Income, 

dollars. 

Direct  taxes   306,634 

Licences  to  rettul  spirituous  liquors  . .  8^635 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars    1,812 

Broken   1,000 


Total  319,581 


X.  LOUISIANA. 


Looist&WA  is  bounded  north  by  Arkansas  and  Mississippi ;  east  by  Mississippi,  from  which 
H  is  sepsiated  by  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the  31  deg.  north  latitude,  thence  east  on  that  parallel 
to  Pearl  river,  and  down  that  nver  to  its  mouth  ;  east  and  south  1^  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  west 
by  Texas,  from  whidi  it  is  separated  by  the  Sabine  river  to  82  dcg.  north  latitude,  and  thence  due 
north  to  latitude  88  defr  north,  tiie  south  boundary  of  Arkansas.  It  is  240  miles  long  from  north 
to  sooth,  and  210  broad  from  east  to  west,  comprising  an  area  of  about  45,350  square  miles,  or 
t9,02i000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1810,  was  76,556;  in  1820,  153,407;  in 
18S(^2Jj^75;  in  1840,  852,411,  of  which  168,452  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population  89,747 
ooevJiHe males;  68,710 white  females  ;  1 1,526 coloured  males  t  13,076  colouredfemales.  There 
Mra  employed  in  agriculture,  79,269  ;  in  commerce,  6549  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  7565  navi- 
pt^  the  ocean,  1322  ;  canals,  lakes,  &c.,  662;  learned  professions,  1018. 

^is  state  is  divided  into  thirty-eight  parishes,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 
<nfad^  were  at  follovrs:  Eastern  i)ufr«cf— Ascension,  6951,  C.  Donaldsvilte ;  Assumption, 
7141,  C.  NapoleonWile  ;  Baton  Rouge,  b.,  8188,  C.  Baton  Rouge ;  Baton  Rouge,  v.,  4638,  w., 
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C.  Baton  Rouge  C.  H. ;  Carroll,  4297,  C.  Providence;  Concortlu,  9414,  C.  Vldalia;  Feliciana, 
1.,  1 1,893,  C.  Clinton ;  Feliciana,  w.,  10,910,  C.  St  Fraocisville  i  Iberville,  8495,  C.  PlaciueinlDe ; 
Jefferson,  10,470,  C.  La  Fayette ;  Lafourche  Interior,  7903,  C.  HiibodeauXTille ;  Livingston, 
3815,  C.  Springfield  ;  Madison,  5142,  G.  Richmond ;  Orleans,  102,193,  C.  New  Orleans  ;  Plaqiie- 
mine,  5060,  C.  Fort  Jackson  i  Point  Couple.  7896,  C.  Point  Coupee  ;  St  Bernard.  32S7,  C.  St. 
Bernard  C.  H. ;  St.  Charles,  4700.  C.  St.  Charles  C.  H.  i  St.  Helena.  3525,  C.  Grwnsburg ;  St. 
James,  8548,  C.  Bringjers;  St.  John  Baptist,  5776,  C.  Bonnet  Can^;  St.  Tammaiiy,  4599,  C. 
Covington ;  Terre  Bonne,  4410.  C.  Houma  i  Washington.  2649,  C.  FrankUnton.  Wetlem  Du- 
Me<— Avoyelles,  6616,  C.  Harksville ;  Caddo,  5282,  C.  Shrevepovt ;  CalcMien,  8057.  C  Lisbon  i 
Caldwell,  2017,  C.  Columbia  i  Catahoola.  4955,  C.  llarisonbnrg ;  CUborae,  6185.  C.  OvertoD ; 
La  Fayette.  7841,  C.  Vermilionville ;  Natchitoches,  14,350,  C.Natchitoches;  Rapidea,  14,19% 
C.  Alexandria  I  St.  Landry,  15,233,  C.  Onelousas;  St.  MartinV  8676.  C.St.  Martinsville:  St. 
Manr'i,  8950,  C.  Franklin;  Union,  1838,  C,  Farmersville ;  WastiiU,  4640,  C.  Monroe. 

Vtn^tguration  and  Soil. — The  Mississippi,  immediately  parallel  of  31  deg.  north  latitude,  divifles 
into  several  branches,  which  flow  gln^shly  into  the  Guff  of  Mexico.  "  The  western  of  these 
outlets  is  the  Atchafalaya,  which  leaves  the  main  stream  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Red 
river,  and,  inclining  eastward,  flow  into  Atchafiilaj-a  bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  About  128 
miles  below  the  Atchafalaya,  is  the  outlet  of  Plaquemine,  the  main  stream  of  which  unites  with 
the  Atchafalaya ;  but  other  portions  of  it  intersect  the  country  in  different  directions.  Thirty- 
one  miles  below  the  Plaquemine,  and  eighty-one  above  New  Orleans,  is  the  outlet  of  LafourcbCv 
wliich  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  two  mouths.  Below  the  Lafourche,  numerous 
other  smaller  streams  branch  off  from  the  river  at  various  points.  On  the  east  aide  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  principal  outlet  is  the  Iberville,  vhidi  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through 
lakes  Uaurepas.  Pontchartrain,  and  Borgne.  The  whole  territoiy  between  the  Atcba&laya  on 
the  west,  Boa  the  Ibervill^  &c.,  on  the  east,  is  called  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi.  A  hiffi  extent 
of  countiT  in  this  stale  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  Mississippi.  From  latitude  32deg.  to 
SI  deg.,  the  average  width  of  the  land  inundated  is  twenty  miles  ;  from  the  latitude  31  dee.  to  Uie 
outlet  of  Lafourche,  a  little  above  latitude  30  deg.,  the  width  is  forty  miles.  Below  the  Lafourche, 
the  country  generally  is  overflowed.  The  lands  thus  overflowed,  including  those  on  the  Red 
river,  amount  to  10,890  square  miles ;  though  the  inundation  is  not  complete,  but  consists  of  in- 
numerable canals  and  lakes,  wliich  are  interspersed  everj-where.  The  country  actually  submef:ged 
would  not,  probably,  exceed  4000  square  miles.  More  earth  is  deposited  by  the  Mississippi  in  its 
overflow  on  its  immediate  margin  than  further  back  ;  and,  consequently,  the  land  is  higher  adljoin- 
ing  the  river  than  it  is  in  the  rear  of  its  banks.  This  alluvial  margin,  of  a  breadth  from  400  yards 
to  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  a  ricli  soil,  and  to  prevent  the  river  (torn  inundatii^  the  valuable  tract  in 
the  rear,  and  which  could  not  be  drained,  an  anifleial  embankment  it  raised  on  the  mar^n  of  the 
river,  called  the  Levee.  On  the  east  side  of  tlie  river,  this  embankmeat  commences  mttj  miles 
above  New  Orleans,  and  extends  down  the  river  for  more  than  130  miles.  On  the  west  sboTe,  it 
commences  at  Point  Couple,  172  miles  above  New  Orieans.  Along  this  portion  of  the  river,  its 
sides  present  manybeautiful  and  floely  cultivated  plantations,  and  a  continued  siiccetuon  of  plea- 
sant residences.  Tlie  south-western  part  of  the  state  consists  of  swamps,  on  the  margin  of  the 
^ulf,  but  of  prairies  further  inland,  some  parts  of  which  are  barren,  but  others  fertile,  sod  contain- 
ing flourishing  settlements.  1^)13  country  is  elevated  not  more  than  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  above 
high  tide.  The  country  between  the  Mississippi,  Iberville,  and  Pearl  rivers,  in  its  southern  part% 
is  generally  level,  and  highly  productive  in  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  com,  and  indigo.    The  northern 

fart  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  has  a  heavy  natural  growth  of  wliite,  red,  and  yellow  oak, 
ickory,  black  walnut,  sassafras,  magnolia,  and  poplar.  In  the  north-western  part,  the  Red  river, 
after  entering  the  state  by  a  single  channel,  and  flowing  about  thirty  miles,  spreads  out  intoa  num- 
ber of  channels  forming  many  ukes,  and  islands,  and  swamps,  over  a  space  of  fifly  mites  long  and 
six  broad.  The  bottoms  on  the  river  are  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  are  very  fertile.  The 
timber  on  them  is  willow,  cotton-wood,  honey  locust,  pawpaw,  and  buckeye ;  on  ttie  ridi  uplands, 
elm,  ash,  hickory,  mulbeny.  black  walnut,  with  a  profusion  of  grape  vines.  On  tbt  less  fertile 
and  sandy  uplands  of  the  state  are  white,  pitch,  and  yellow  pines,  and  various  kinds  o(  oak." — 
U.  S.  Gat. 

lave  Stock  and  Products.— Tlxe  staple  productions  of  the  sute  are  cottcHi.  sugar,  and  rioe. 
In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state,  99,888  horses  and  mutes;  361,248  neat  cattle ;  98,072  sheep: 
323,220  swine ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  283.559  dollais.  There  were  produced  sixty  bushds  of 
wheat;  107,353  bushels  of  oats  ;  1812  bushels  of  rye ;  5.952,912  bushels  of  Indian  com;  8»4,«41 
bushels  of  potatoes;  24,651  tons  of  bay ;  49.283U)S.  of  wool;  1012  lbs.  of  wax;  119,824Iba.of 
tobacco;  3,604,534 lbs.  of  rice;  152.555.368 lbs.  of  cotton;  119,947,720 lbs.  of  sugar.  The 
prodiu:ts  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  153,060  dollars;  of  the  orchard  at  11.760  dollars;  of  lumber 
at  66,106  dolUrs.  There  were  made  2884  gallons  of  wine ;  and  2233  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  fte.— 
qfieialBetmu. 

Cfimofr.— The  winters  in  this  state  are  mild ;  though  more  severe  than  in  tlte  same  latitndcon 
the  Atlantic  eoasL  The  summers  in  the  wet  and  marshy  parts  are  unbealdiy.  New  Orlewis  bas 
fref^ently  been  visited  by  the  yellow  fever.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  state  is  heiJtby. — 
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iKerrs. — The  MisUMippi  fcpanitea  Louisiaoa  from  the  itate  of  MissisBippi  for  a  considerable 
^ittnee,  and  flows  by  several  channels  through  the  Delta  of  LouisiaDa  into  tlie  Mexican  gulf. 
It  is  navigable  for  vesseb  of  any  size.  The  Red  river  runs  througti  the  state  in  a  south-east 
directioa,  and  discba^ges  a  vast  quantity  of  water  into  the  Mississippi,  340  miles  above  New 
(MflBBs.  The  Washita  runs  in  a  south  direction  in  the  north  part  of  tlie  state,  and  enters  Red 
river,  a  Httle  above  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi.  Bayou  Lafourche  and  Atchafayala  are 
large  outlets  of  the  Mississippi.  The  other  riven  are  the  Black,  Temaw,  Sabine,  Calcasieu,  Mer- 
BMOttu,  VenniU<Hi,  Tecb^  Pearl,  Amite,  and  Iberville. 

I^ktt. — The  lu^eat  lakes  are  Pontcfaartrain,  Maurniu,  Borgne.  Chetimadies,  Mermentaa, 
CUcMleu,  and  SMne,—-U.  S.  Oax. 

ZVodr.— -There  were  twenty^-four  oonawrcial  and  381  commtMioD  bouses  ei^ged  in  Ibrugn 
tndp.  with  a  capital  of  16,770.000  dollars ;  and  S46fi  retail  dry-«oods  and  other  stores,  with  a 
e^Mtalof  14.901,024  doIUusi  597  persons  were  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  acapitalof 
S80,Oi5  dtdlara :  three  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  with  S91  butdi«^packm,&c., 
caplMred  a  capital  of  144,523  dollar^.— O.^Ecm/  Seiunu. 

Aumi^mehmM. — ^The  value  of  home-made  or  family  articles  manufactured,  was  65,190  dollars ; 
two  eoUon  manu&ctoriea,  with  706  spindles,  employed  twenty-three  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  16,900  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1^2,000  dollars ;  six  furnaces  produced  1400  tons 
of  cast  iron,  and  two  forges  produced  1366  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  145  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  357,000  dollars ;  tweoty-hve  tanneries  employed  eighty-eight  persons,  and  a  capital  of  132,025 
doUsis :  seven  other  roaou&ctories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  Sic,  produced  articles  to  tlie  value  of 
106,500  dollon,  with  a  capital  of  89,550  dollars ;  one  pottery  employed  eighteen  persoDS,  pro- 
<iiicing  articles  to  the  value  of  1000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  3000  dollars;  fire  sugar  refineries 
produced  to  the  viUue  of  770,000  dollars ;  101  persons  produced  confectionary  to  the  value  of 
SOjOOO  doHars ;  machinery  was  produced  to  the  Tdue  of  5000  dollars ;  and  hardware  and  cutlery 
to  Cbe  talne  of  80.000  dollars  i  fifty^me  persons  produced  carriages  and  m^gons  to  the  value  of 
StS^SSO  doUan,  employing  a  capital  of  15,780  dollars ;  mills  of  various  kinds  produced  articles  to 
the  value  of  706,785  dollars,  employing  972  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,870,795  dollars ;  vessels 
were  bailt  to  the  value  of  80^500  dollars ;  120  persons  manutactured  furniture  to  the  value  of 
380O  dollan.  with  a  capital  of  576^50  dollara  ;  five  distilleries  produced  285,520  gallons,  and  one 
brewery  produced  2400  gallons,  employing  twenty-seven  persons,  and  a  capital  of  110,000  dollars  i 
seven^-ave  persons  manu&ctiired  2,202,200  lbs.  of  soap,  3,500,090  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  4000  lbs. 
of  wsx  and  spermaceti  candles,  with  a  capital  of  llS^Ho  dollars  ;  248  stone  or  brick  houses,  and 
619  wooden  houses  employed  1484  persons,  and  cost  2,730,944  dollars ;  thirty-five  printing  offices, 
five  binderies,  eleven  daily,  twenty-one  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  three 
periodicals,  employed  392  persons,  and  a  capital  of  193,700  dollars.    The  whole  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  manufiictures  was  6,430,699  dollars.— Q^Ectn/  R/riurnt. 

£(^Kw<w*.— Louisiana  college,  at  Jackson,  was  founded  in  1825 ;  Jefferson  collie,  at  Erin- 
«eny  was  founded  in  1631 ;  Sl  Charles's  coll^,  at  Grand  Coteau.  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cubolica  *  Baton  Rouge  college,  at  Baton  Rouge,  was  founded  in  1838 1  Franklin  college,  at 
Opelousns,  was  founded  in  16S9.  These  institutions  had,  in  1640, 437  students.  There  were  in 
the  state,  fifty^two  academies,  with  1995  students ;  179  common  and  primary  schools,  with  8573 
aebolars.  and  4661  white  persons  over  twenty' years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.— 
U.  S.  Gag. 

Ret^ioit. — Tliis  state  was  originally  settled  by  Catholics,  who  are  still  the  most  numerous 
deoonination.  In  1835,  tliey  liad  twenty-seven  ministers.  The  Methodists,  Bi^>tj3ts,  Prea- 
byteriam,  and  Episcopalians  exist  in  considerable  numbeis,  and  are  increasing. — U.  S.  Gas. 

SamJk*.~-At  the  commencement  of  1840.  tliere  were  forty-seven  banks  and  branches  in  this 
■tace,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  41,736,768  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  4,345,53d  dollars. — 
(See  Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafler.) 

PwbMe  Worlu, — This  state  has  a  number  of  important  works  of  internal  improvement.  Pont* 
cfaartrun  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a  half,  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  at  a 
coat  of  450^000  ddlars.  West  FeUdana  railroad  extends  from  St.  Francisville,  twenty  miles,  to 
Woodville,  MisnssIppL  New  Orieans  and  Carrollton  railroad  extends  fix>m  New  Oiwans,  four 
nulet  aad  a  quarter,  to  La  Fkyette.  Orleans^treet  railroad,  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles 
and  a  quarter,  to  the  Bayof  St.  John's.  The  Mexico  Gulf  railrcad,  extends  from  New  Orleans  east, 
to  Paso^ula  sound.  The  Orleans  Bank  canal  extends  from  New  Orleans,  six  miles,  to  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  and  cost  1,000,000  dollars.  Canal  Carondelet  extends  from  New  Orleans,  one 
mile  and  a  half,  to  the  Bay  of  St.  John's.  Barataria  canal  extends  from  New  Orieans,  eighty- 
fire  miles,  to  Berwick  bay.  Lake  Veret  canal  extends  from  Lake  Veret,  eight  miles,  to  Lafourche 
river.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  extends  eighty  miles  in  this  sute,  and  if  oom- 
pletnt  will  ha  564  miles  in  length.    It  is  in  progress. — U.  S.  Oax. — AnuTicau  Almanac  for  1845. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  AND  8XAPORTS. 

Katcutochu  (pronounced  NalUtoik),  908  miles  north-west  by  vest  of  Mew  Orleans  1387 
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milea  from  Watbington.  It  ii  altuatetl  on  the  wot  lide  of  Red  rirer,  900  mllet  above  ita  jnoction 
with  the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff,  and  is  buitt  chiefly  on  one  street.  It  liaa  cooal- 
derable  trade.  It  wassetUed  by  the  French  in  I717,and))alf  thepreaent  inhabtiantsare  of  French 
descent.   Population,  about  2400. 

New  OaLBANS,  the  capital  of  LouisiaDa,  is  situated  on  tl)e  left  bank  of  Mississippi  river,  105  miles 
from  its  month,  by  the  course  of  die  river,  but  only  ninety  miles  in  a  direct  line ;  1 182  miles  from  St. 
Louis,  1397  miles  from  New  York,  1612  miles  from  Boston,  and  1172  miles  from  Wasbingtoo  ;  in 
29  deg.  57  mm.  north  laiitiide,  90  deg.  6  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  13  deg.  5  min. 
west  longitude  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  181U,  was  17,242  ;  in  1820,  27,176  ;  in  1830, 
46,310;  in  1840,  102,193  ;  of  whom  23,448  wereslaves.  Employed  in  agriculture,  1430  ;  in  com- 
merce, 7392  ;  in  manu&ctures  and  trades,  4593  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &c,  1590;  learned 
professions,  438.    Tonna^  of  tlie  port,  in  1840,  126,612.— C/.  S.  Gat.    Qffidai  BeturHt. 

**  The  old  city  proper  n  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  longerudea  are  1S20  yard* 
long,  and  the  shorter,  toward  the  swamp  in  the  rear,  700  yards.  Above  the  city  are  the  suburbs 
St.  Maiyand  Annunciation,  and  below  are  the  suburbs  of  ilklarignyt  Franklin,  and  Washington. 
These  are  called  faiixboui^  Between  die  ci^  and  the  bayou  St.  John's,  are  the  villages  of  St. 
Claude  and  St.  Johnsburg.  Tlie  old  city  proper  was  laid  out  by  the  French,  and  now  forms  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  city  limits,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  its  thickly  settled  parts. 
In  1836,  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  dividing  the  city  into  three  munictpatities,  ranking  them 
according  to  their  population.  The  first  includes  the  city  proper,  extendingwith  that  width  from 
the  river  back  to  Lake  Fontcliartrain,  and  occupying  the  centre ;  the  second  adjoining  it  above, 
and  the  third  below,  both  extending  from  the  river  to  the  lake.  Each  municipality  has  a  dtstincC 
rauncil  for  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs,  which  do  not  encroach  on  the  general 
government. 

"  The  situation  of  New  Orleans  for  commerce  is  very  commanding.  The  length  of  the  Mis- 
aissippi  river,  and  its  connected  waters,  which  are  navigated  by  steam,  is  not  less  than  20,000  miles^ 
and  the  country  which  they  drain  is  not  surpassed  in  fertility  by  any  on  the  globe.  Its  advant^^ 
for  communication  with  the  country  in  its  immediate  vidm^  are  abo  great.  By  a  canal,  four 
miles  and  a  half  ionj^  it  communicates  with  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  its  connected  ports.  This 
canal  cost  1.000,000  dollars.  There  is  also  a  canal,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  whicn  commnni- 
cates  with  Lake  Pontchartrain  through  bayou  St  John.  A  nulroad,  four  miles  and  a  half  long, 
connects  it  with  Carrollton.  A  railroad,  four  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  connects  the  city  irith  Lak« 
Pontchartrain,  one  mile  east  of  bayou  St.  John.  The  Mexican  Gulf  railroad  extends  twen^.(bur 
miles  to  Lake  Borgne,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  the  gulf,  at  the  South  pass.  The  Missisaippi, 
opposite  to  the  city,  is  half  a  mile  wide  and  from  100  to  160  feet  deep,  and  continues  of  this  depth 
to  near  its  entrance  into  the  ocean,  where  are  bars,  with  from  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  to  sixteen 
feet  of  water.  The  level  of  the  city  is  from  three  to  nine  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river,  at  the 
highest  vater.  To  protect  it  from  inundation,  an  embankment,  called  the  Lewe,  is  raised  on  its 
border,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  and  generally  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  broad  ;  but  in  front  of 
tile  second  municipality,  by  the  annual  deposits  made  by  the  river,  and  the  filling  up  by  the  corpfK 
ration,  it  is  extended  to  500  or  600  feet  broad.  This  forms  a  splendid  promenade,  and  a  very 
convenient  place  for  depositing  the  cotton  and  other  produce  fVom  the  upper  country,  whidi  can 
be  rolled  directly  from  the  dedts  of  the  steamers  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  levee  extrads- 
from  forty^three  miles  below  the  city  to  120  miles  above  it.  The  liarbour  presents  an  area  of 
many  acres,  covered  with  flat-bo&ts,  and  keel-boats,  in  its  upper  parts.  Sloops,  schooners,  and 
bripa,  are  arranged  along  its  wharft,  and  present  a  forest  of  masts ;  and  steamboats  are  continually 
arriving  or  departing.  The  amount  of  domestic  articles  exported,  exceeds  12,000.000  dollars 
annually,  bein^  greater  than  tliose  of  any  other  city  in  the  union,  excepting  New  York.  The 
houses  of  the  city  proper  have  a  French  and  Spanish  aspect,  are  generally  stuccoed,  and  are  of  a 
white  or  yellow  colour.  A  basement  story,  about  six  feet  high,  forms  the  only  cellar,  as  none  are 
sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  city  proper  and  the  fauxbourg  Sl  Mary,  are  com- 
pactly and  substantially  built.  'Hie  buildings  in  the  fauxbourg  St  Mary,  and  many  otherparts  of 
the  city,  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  resemble  those  of  otlier  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  city 
proper  contains  sixty-six  complete  squares ;  each  square  having  a  front  of  319  feet  in  length, 
rew  of  tlie  streets,  excepting  Canatstreet,  are  more  than  forty  feet  wide.  Many  of  the  seats  io 
the  suburbs  are  surrounded  with  spacious  ^rdens,  splendidly  ornamented  with  orange,  lemon, 
magnolia,  and  other  trees.  No  city  in  the  United  States  has  so  great  a  variety  of  inhabitants,  with 
su(£  an  astonishing  contrast  of  manners,  language,  and  complexion.  The  French  population  pro- 
bably still  predominates  over  the  American,  though  the  latter  is  continually  fining  ground. 
The  water  generally  used  in  the  city  is  rain  water,  contained  in  cisterns  holding  from  twenty  to 
fifi^  ho^eads  each.  The  Commercial  Bank  water  works,  wliich  cost  455,000  dollars,  raise  the 
water  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  tlie  city,  and  distribute  it  by  pipes,  having  an  a^regate  length 
twelve  miles.  The  city  water  works  have  a  pipe  one  mile  long,  to  furnish  running  water,  in  hot 
weather,  through  the  gutters  of  the  city,  which  cost  1 10,000  dollars.  A  draining  company,  with  a 
capital  of  640,000  dollars,  has  two  steam  engines  for  draining  the  marshes  between  the  city  and 
Lake  Ponlchaitrain,  of  thirty-JiTe  square  miles  in  extent.   The  land  is  thus  made  valuably  and 
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the  htMk  of  the  city  nnprarvd— ahhongh  it  ia  sdll  unbeaMiy,  from  Jul^  to  the  middle  of  October. 
Hie  avr  contains  a  state  hoase,  custom  bouse,  two  exchanges,  a  United  States*  mint,  a  United 
Sctte^  bud  office ;  five  banks,  widi  a  capital  more  tlian  10,000,000  dollars ;  a  lai^  and  splendid 
Roman  Catholic  caihedral,  ninety  hy  120  feet,  with  four  towers  ;  the  Ursuline  convent ;  three 
Acatietf  the  College  of  New  Orleans;  a  charity  hospital,  which  lias  received  SOOpatients  in  a  year; 
three  other  hospitals ;  an  orphan  asyhim  ;  and  various  otlier  charitable  institntions.  There  are  two 
hi^  and  several  smaller  cotton  presses,  of  great  importance  to  the  business  of  tlie  city.  There  are 
fewer  churches  than  in  any  otlier  city  in  the  union,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  Roman 
Catholics  liave  three,  the  Episcopalians  two,  the  Presbytnlans,  Baptists^  and  Methodists,  one 
each,  and  there  is  a  marinerr  churcli." — U.  S.  Gaz. 

In  1840,  there  were  eight  commercial  and  B75  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of 
16.480,000  dollara  ;  1881  retail  stores,  capital  1 1,018,225  dollars ;  thirty-two  lumber  yards,  capital 
67,800  dolbia ;  six  furnaces,  capital  355.000  dollars ;  hardware  mannlactured  to  tlie  value  of 
80,000  dollars  ;  one  cotton  fhctory,  700  spindles,  capital  20,000  dollars ;  tobacco  manufactures, 
cqiital  60.000dcdlars ;  one  tannery,  capital  50,000  dollars  ;  two  disUlleries,  capital  56,000  dollars ; 
Aree  sugar  refineries,  value  produced  700,000  dollars;  three  steam  saw  mills,  capital  175,000 
flollars ;  eighteen  printing  offices,  Hve  binderies,  nine  daily,  six  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly 
newspapen,  with  a  capital  of  162,200  dollars  ;  201  brick  and  stone,  and  210  wooden  houses  built, 
cost  2,^.300  dollars.    Capital  in  raanubctures,  1,774,200  dollars  —Official  Reittrm. 

New  Orleans  being  the  great  outlet  and  inlet  of  the  trade  and  products  of,  as  well  as  of  imports 
iotOi  the  western  states,  many  of  the  statistical  returns  of  its  trade,  will  be  found  hereafter,  in  tlie 
tabular  siatemente  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States. 

REGULATIONS  OF  TRADE  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Tabot  ni  Cbatgu  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  Ae  New  Orleaiu  Chamber  of  Commccoe. 
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Grain,  pt-aa,  and  beana.....  In  oaaka,  Slfaihla. 

  in  balk.  •• 

Salt,  Burapeao  do.      t6  - 

„  Weat  India  do.  31 

StoMooal  do.     »  , 

Tiaaber  plank,  fuia,  peltry  fa  balea  or  boxea, 

cotiofl,  wool ,  or  other  meaaorentent  gnoda,    40  eafaic  ft 

Dn  bhlaa   IIM  Iba. 

When  moUaaea  ia  ahipped  by  tbe  k4^tktad,  witbont  anv 
■pedal  agrormeat,  U  ahall  be  takon  at  IM  gallona,  oali* 
I  BMted  on  the  full  oapadty  ef  tbe  eaak. 

RAT£S  OF  THB  MBW  ORLEANS  STEAM  TOWfiOATS. 

I^B  folWiog  Batei  lutTe  been  agreed  to  bjraU  the  Ownerii  and  will  be  mostytrictfyobaerreds- 
From  the  Levre  to  the  Bar.  dollar*.  doUara. 

Veraela  under  SO  toua.  will  be  charged  SO 

Veaaela  ovvr  AO,  and  under  ISO  looa,  40  cento  per  ton. 


•* 

MB 

„  2S0. 

n 

150 

„  ao« 

300 

„  3S0. 

1, 

3M 

„  400. 

400 

»  uo. 

450 

M. 

S90 

650. 

6M 

M  7S0. 

TM 

.  UO. 

» 

B90 

H  MO. 

1* 

950 

«  lOM. 

60 
TS 
M 
100 

no 

13ft 
ISO 
175 
900 

tas 

•M 

S75 

Fnn  Ancboragn  Inddo  the  Bar  t*  Baa,  or  afco  iwraa. 

dollar*. 

Veaaela  under  100  tuna   SO 

Tewela  or  lOO  tona,  and  under  aOO   SO 

„        900    „  „       SftO   40 

»        UO   M  KO   SO 

»        SM    „  „       4M   SO 

«,       4S0  „  H      MO   TO 

„       6M  .  M      fiSO   «0 

M       <H  „  „       7W.   90 

»      7M  Hand  upwardo  ,  loo 


Free»  <ko  itar  or  inrite  the  Bar  to  City. 


all  nndor  M9  tona,  1  dollar  par  I 


Towolocf  IWtioBi^  andaadorl 


M 

SM 

■1 

M 

•BO 

W 

SM 

It 

MO 

n 

800 

>• 

N 

SM 

1* 

SM 

n 

» 

400 

» 

400 

* 

■I 

400 

•» 

4S0 

n 

n 

SOO 

>■ 

MO 

M 

n 

sso 

at 

M 

•■ 

600 

M 

600 

m 

n 

MO 

w 

MO 

n 

tt 

TOO 

doUara. 

....  HO 

....  no 

....  *M 

....  m 

....  800 
....  SIS 

....  aM 

....  »9 
....  400 
....  «ISt 


Pnm  tbe  Head  of  the  South  Weoton  Pmk  Io  Iho  G^. 

Veaaela  ender  MO  tona,  {N  cenia  prr  ton.  dnDHO. 

Veaaela  of  300  tona,  aitd  under  ISO  

„       9W  M  „      SSO  SSS 

»       840  „  »      4W  UO 


SM 
S7» 
400 


VeaaeU  of  4S0  ton«,  and  under  HO....  

„        950   K  .>   

H        SSO    „  „  730  

„        7S0    M  UO  

„        830  „  „  9S0  

„        990   „  .       1090  Mt 

Ffom  Fort  Jaokaon  to  CUj. 
Veaaela  under  000  tone,  BS  cenia  por  tan. 

dellar*. 

Veaaela  of  300  tona,  and  Hodor  BSO   io» 

„        290   .  „     390  MO 

„        309    .  „    430   Ml 

„        490    .  K     990   m 

„        SM    „  ,.     600   310 

„        660   „  „    790  SM 

„        730   „  „    SSO  300 

„        890   •  „     900   410 

OM  „  .  1090   410 


From  Grand  Pfairta  to  tbe  City. 
Veaaela  under  300  lena,  TS  eaata  por  (on. 

«ellan. 

VeaaeUofaooioaa.  andundorHO.   lOO 

sso  u  „    390   100 

„        390   H  ■     490  MO 

«        4110   „  „    900   330 

900  „  „    090   m 

„       650  H  790   310 

.        700  »  .    SSO  140 

H        890  „  .     090   SH 

-       990  „  -  low.   410 


Fran  lobwten^  to  the  Oty. 
Vn*^  under  900  una, »  eonta  per  tan. 

Voaidaof  MOtoni^BMndorUO  


940 
HO 
480 
«90 
6M 
W 
8H 


dollar*. 

....  140 
....  MO 
...  lOi 

....  113 


w  390 

4M  

090  

690  MO 

TOO  900 

890.  310 

SH.  3H 

1010.  M 
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Vnm  Pmrty  Mat  to  City. 
■»<OT  M  tMw,  H  «MW  par  ton. 

•f  9Wlofi»,Ud«adtrlS0L  

MO  „  „  HO  

aw  »  »  400  

4M   „  SH  

»•  «  „  Mb.  

no  »  „  7H  

r»  ,,  Z  ast  

•»  »  „  98#  

NO  „  „  lOM  


....  m 

...  IH 
....  lOB 
....  IN 
....  US 

....  uo 


SM 
Z50 


Fnan  UHUlstoCitT. 
(•Mela  MBdcr  3M  tans,  45  oaais  per  too. 

T«MiiarMOtoMi.aB«  aateSU  

-       »•  -  «•  


as* 


700 
UO 


AW. 


H  7M" 

..  «0.. 

.>  9H.. 

„  lOM.. 


doOsn. 
....  110 
....  ISO 
....  140 
....  106 
....  IH 

....  no 

....  NO 
....  MS 

....  *n 


T<weli  imin  loo  to—  

v«Mih«r  iWbMif.  aBdnoder  UO  

IN  „  „  MM  

»       NO  „  UO  

N»  „  „  an  

„       »  M  »  4M.....  

„     m  „  „  aw  

..     w  »  «  «•.  

eao  „  „  ;w  

»N  ..  SU  

MO  „  MO  

V»  „  ,.  lOM  

IWiae  tbfoaih  tke  BagUA  Tan- 

ihdliii 

TnwbaD«n-tS01oas    SA 

TaMdiof  IWtooB,  aadoodarMt   89 

»       MO  ..  SN   ..  4&I 

«       MO  «  M    HO   SB 

aao  „  4w   6s 


doUara 

....  W 
....  40 
....  60 
....  TO 
....  100 

....  m 

....  ISO 
....  1T3 
....100 

....  »t 

....  NO 

.... »» 


dollars. 

VMM]Bor4S0toB«,  aad  andcT  6M   8S 

»       UO  „  „    «»   IM 

NO  »  »    7M>   IM 

M       ?M  „  „    SM...^   UO 

..        890    ..  M     NO   ISO 

»       MO  „  „   low.  160 

■OTIiro  TIMIU. 

Pram  Owri  aliatc  to  the  hmr  Mbaeeo  mnhoowa  at 
any  poiat  batwasD  Ae  llnlia,  u4  vice  mtm  :— 

doDan. 

Tawah  aadar  100  tow   lo 

f.         wo  „    Ift 

n    flf    HO    „«Bd^p«HdB.  SO 

Teateli  morad  tnm  Oallnlti  batveaa  Ganal.Btraet  aad 
tkfl  lowsr  tobaeea  waMhoons  to  ao*  pofot  in  tbe  Meoad 
MankipaUty 

„  .  Mian. 
TaMsIa  andra  IN  tooa  ,,  u 

H        WO  „    so 

«o  „    so 

„     Of  400  „  and  npvudi   M 

TaKNb  muni  ffom  Ibo  Unlta  betwora  H llIandM'i  prew 
and  the  lover  tobacco  warrhoiurB  t«  ahipyarda  on  th* 
<9podie  Ma  of  tho  river,  will  b*  cbatK*^  Uia  uine  ralM 
as  if  Bovcd  ftam  Blaaghurhaaaa  Poiat  M  the  Lovoe. 

Fran  Slaaghwriwaaa  Patat  W  tbe  I«avae  at  aa*  piriat 
between  Oaaal-abreat  and  ttw  1vw«e  eottoa  wanbooaea, 
aod  vice  vnta  } — 

dnilafa. 

Teueta  aodar  100  toaa....   u 

,>  900    SO 

400  „    W 

.,      of  400   „  andupwanla..   W 

nva  dallara  in  addidun  with  anabara  down. 

Pnaa  SUnghtorboaaa  Point  to  tbe  Lerao  at  any  point 
between  Ganat-atraet  and  Millanden'a  fwtm,  ia  tbo 
aecond  miinlclpBlity,  and  ttee  vena  i— 

dollan. 

Veaaela  onder  100  tona   M 

„  too  „    ss 

,.  400  ,   W 

„  of     400  „  and  apwaida   U 

Fin  doUaiB  la  addltioM  wiA  aachova  dawn. 


All  Tcssels  to  be  charged  for  American  tonnage. 

When  foreign  yewels  are  not  measured,  thejr  wUl  be  charged  twenty  per  cent  in  addition  to 
their  registered  tonnage. 

Alt  vessels  while  in  tow  of  tbe  boats  will  be  considered  at  their  own  risk  ;  and  vessels  taken 
•stem  will  be  charged  the  same  as  if  towed  alongudei  and  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  may 
be  towed,  should  uiey  be  cast  off  in  coDaequenoe  of  bad  weather^  or  for  any  onue  beyond  liic 
control  of  tbe  master  of  the  boat. 

When  any  vessel  is  towed  in  or  over  the  bar,  and  proceeds  up  the  river  under  canvaai,  and 
tbe  boat  reserves  a  berth  for  ber,  she  shall  be  bound  to  pay  from  the  point  where  the  engagement 
shall  have  been  made. 

Teasels  on  shore  or  in  distress,  that  require  the  aid  of  a  boat,  will  be  charged  as  per  tgre^* 
ownt  between  the  masten  of  the  boat  and  vessel. 

In  all  cases  where  cargo  is  rec^ved  on  board,  it  is  understood  to  be  at  the  risk  of  the  ship  or 
*asd,  either  as  it  regards  damagec  or  lo«;  neither  will  any  recmpts  be  given  by  the  master  or 
oScer  of  said  boats  for  goods  received  on  board  of  thenu  but  the  niasttn  of  vvstels  may  send  meb 
peiKms  as  th^  may  think  proper  to  take  chai^  of  them. 

Vessels  requiring  tbe  aid  of  two  bo&u  to  get  over  the  bar,  will  be  <^ai:ged  as  follows 

dollan. 

All  vessels  under  450  tons   50 

Ditto  ovCT  450  tons   75 

lo  the  event  of  tlie  boats  not  being  able  to  get  the  ship  or  vessel  over  the  bar,  after  a  bir 
trial,  such  price  will  be  charged  for  the  services  so  rendered  as  the  nature  of  Um  mm  reqnues  ; 
■ot,  however,  to  exceed  the  prices  above-named. 

Vessels  witbont  rudders,  or  when  the  rudder  is  broken,  so  as  to  render  then  anatrrietable  in 
peering  the  ship  or  vessel,  will,  in  all  cases,  be  diaived  double  the  above  rates. 

Air  towage  down  will  be  pay^  on  tha  aninU  of  the  steanwn  at  th«  Pilotli  Station  at  ibe 
Seirtbwest  Pass,  or  Bali)«. 
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dollars. 

Cabin  Passengers  from  the  Bar  to  the  City   10 

Ditto  ditto  City  to  the  Bar   9 

Ditto  ditto  Fort  Jackson  to  City    S 

Ditto  ditto  City  to  Fort  Jackson   4 

Deck  pasMDgen  half  the  above  prices. 

RATES  OF  PILOTAGE. 

-  Three  dollars  and  a  half  per  foot>  for  all  classes  of  vessels,  in  or  ont. 

NEW  ORLEANS  LEVEE  DUES. 

The  following  ordinance,  amendatory  of  existing  ordinances  coQceming  levee  due^  in  and  for 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  was. ordained  by  the  General  Coiwcil,  and  ai^roved  by  the  mayor, 
May  26.  184S.-« 

1.  That  from  and  after  the  81st  day  next,  the  levee  or  ndiarfiige  dnes  oo  aliips  and 

other  decked  vessels,  and  on  steam  vessds  arriving  from  sea,  shall  be  as  follows ; — 


Mian. 

Om  mA  vMMl  nsder  T»  ton*   is 

„     or     n  w  udniMler  ISO....  90 
n  IS*    "  I 

IM  .. 
100    ..  , 


aoo 
sso 

4W 
4W 


!»....  U 

IM....  80 

»0....  40 

VO....  SO 

SM..-.  00 

sn....  TO 

400.-..  Sb 
iBO-..  100 
BOO....  113 


4oBata. 

OnsaAvMWlor    SOttMi^tBd  nadorsso....  IIS 
sst  „      »       eoo....  ISO 

.            SOS  „  »  «50....  us 

"              esO  .,  -  700.. 14S 

„            7M  »  »  750  ...  ISO 

7S0  ..  »  800....  m 

„        sot  „      H      «»....  wo 

900  I'm..-.  MS 

H         1000  „       „      lloo-..  ass 
1100  „       „      isto....  ass 

ISOO  and  npwwda  MS 


fi.  Hut  ftom  and  after  the  Slst  day  of  August  next,  the  levee  dues  on  steam  veasds  navigating 
on  the  river,  and  which  shall  moor  or  land  in  any  part  of  the  incorporated  limits  of  the  por^ 
shall  be  as  follows: 


dolUn. 


sndar  7S  tana 
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Ob  MMh  rtWMf  of 

400  tool,  uid  nnd«r  4S0.. 
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«r    70  .. 
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>7 
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n 

OSS  »  7M.. 
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TOO  uid  iipWMrd»  

ISO 

S» 

n 

400- 

00 

S.  That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  pirogue,  flatboat,  bai^boat.  or  keelboat,  to 
Temain  In  port  longer  than  twelve  days,  as  fixed  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  an  ordinance  approved 
the  Slst  of  October,  18S9,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollan ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
wbarfingen  of  the  several  municipalities  to  cause  to  be  removed  b^ond  the  limits  of  the  port  any 
pin^ue,  flatboat,  barge,  or  other  craft,  found  in  violation  of  this  ordinance,  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  municipalities.  The  fines  arising  from  any  violation  hereof  shall  be  recoverable 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  the  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  such  pirogue,  flat- 
boat,  or  other  craft,  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipality  within  which  the  offence  may  be  com- 
mitted. 

4.  That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  flatboat,  keelboat,  barse,  or  old  hull,  to  remain 
within  the  limits  of  the  port  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  discharge  of  its  cargo,  under 
a  penalty  of  twentv-five  dollars,  recoverable  as  aforesaid  ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  said  twenty- 
four  boats,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  wharfinger  of  either  of  the  municipalities  to  cause  to  ^ 
removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  beat,  or  to  turn  aAnht  without  delay.any  such  flatboat,  keeUKWt, 
or  other  cnSt  in  contravention. 

5.  Hiat  in  case  any  captain,  owner,  or  pmon  in  command  of  any  steamboat,  flatboat,  baige^ 
keelboat,  or  other  crafi  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  tlie  orders  of  the  wharfinger  to  conform  to 
the  ordinances  regulating  the  port,  he  or  they  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty<five  dollan  to  fi% 
doUars  for  each  oe^nce,  recoverable  as  aforeuid. 

6.  That  from  and  after  the  Slst  day  of  August  next,  all  ships  and  other  decked  vessels,  and 
steam  vessels,  arriving  from  sea,  which  shall  have  landed  or  moored  in  front  of  one  municipality, 
and  shall  have  paid  or  be  liable  to  pay  the  levee  dues  to  such  municipality,  and  which  shall  after^ 
wards  remove  from  audi  munidpaiity  to  one  of  the  other  municipalities,  ^lall  pay  to  the  munici- 
pality to  which  they  remove,  the  ftiUowlng  dues 
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All  Tcneb over 750  temi   S  00  per dnr. 

500  „  and  lev  dun  750    9  SO  „ 

900  „         „        BOO   2  00  „ 

100  «         „        800   I  50  „ 

AllTeaMlaanderlOO »    0  75  „ 

Sndi  daily  leree  duel  to  be  collected  fer  merj  day  siich  tcimI  may  remain  in  tlie  port  of  the 
■mritipalily  to  whidi  tbw  may  have  removed,  me  days  of  removal  and  departure  exceed. 

7.  That  BO  much  of  all  exisUng  ordinances  as  is  inoonustent  with  Ae  provisions  or  this  ordi> 
IBM  ii  hereby  repealed. 

Articles  of  the  Ordinance  of  1836  still  in  force. 

AancLB  VI.  AU  steam  vessels  employed  as  packets,  and  plying  regularly  between  this  port 
Bad  the  porta  in  the  Gulf  of  Ueaioi^  iocluding  Havannab,  sobU  pay  no  other  or  higher  nte  of 
wbaifiwe  than  is  imposed  by  this  ordinance  oo  steamboats  uavigatiDg  the  Missia^pi. 

Til.  Hie  duties  specified  iu  the  preceding  Article^  shall  be  paid  oo  the  moonng  and  landing 
of  said  steamers  in  port,  by  their  captaias  or  other  ^euts,  to  the  officer  intrusted  with  their 
coOectioa  by  the  munidfiality  within  whose  limits  said  vessels  shall  liave  moored  and  landed. 

IX.  Steamers  employed  as  towboats,  and  which  shall  have  received  on  board  any  produce, 
the  whole  or  any  put  cf  the  cargo  of  a  vessel,  and  shall  discharce  the  same  on  tlie  levee,  shBll 
psy  the  same  duly  as  is  specified  in  Article  V.,  according  to  tneir  tonnage ;  said  duty  to  be 
couected  by  tbe  proper  officer  of  the  municipal!^  within  whose  limits  such  discharge  snail  be 
ducted. 

X.  Towboats  shall  pay,  for  each  time  they  may  moor  to  take  in  wood  or  other  fiiel,  eight 
dollars  to  tbe  municipality  within  whose  limits  they  may  moor  and  take  in  said  fuel. 

ZI.  Hie  foilowiag  levee  dues  shall  be  exacted  on  all  fiatboats,  barges,  keelboats,  pirogues, 
■od  an  other  nf^  ciaAs^  &c.  ^— 

dols.  cts. 

Oa  eiidi  latbcat,  ^hec  Ailly  or  in  part  hden  with  pndnce,  materials,  or  merchan- 

diaeofany  kind   10  00 

On  each  barge,  measuring  seven^  feet  or  more  in  length   10  00 

CM  all  baijges,  keelboats,  or  boat>  measuring  less  than  seventy  feet,  and  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  tons  burden   6  00 

On  all  other  boats  not  described  in  ibe  present  ordinance   4  00 

On  cnch  coasting  [nrogne  4   I  00 

The  owners  or  keepers  of  boats  used  as  places  of  depdt  for  any  article  whatever, 

shaS  par  a  dvty,  per  day,  of   1  00 

Hw  following  duties  shall  also  be  levied : 

On  bcii^  broken  op,  if  in  die  incorporated  Umiu  of  the  port,  each  flatboat    4  00 

Oa  eadi  steamer,  or  other  vessel  than  flalboatt,  bemg  broken  up  within  said  limits  . .    10  00 

Oa  rafts  of  timber,  not  containing  more  than  twent^ve  loss  eadi  raft   5  00 

Oa  each  inft  of  timber  centabii^  more  than  twai^^ve  logs,  then  in  the  rado  of 
that  increosa 

On  each  craft  measuriog  fort^  tons  or  under,  employed  to  cany  sugar,  molasses, 
wood,  or  any  other  description  of  merchajudise,  there  shall  be  levied,  on  each 
trip,  a  du^  of   4  00 

On  an  cnft,  exceeding  forty  tons  each,  employed  as  above,  shall  also  be  levied,  on 

each  tripk  a  do^  m   6  00 

XIL  AH  boats  or  other  vessels  arriving  within  the  limits  of  the  port,  with  fish,  meat, 
ytgtaiHn,  em,  or  any  and  eveiy  other  kind  of  provisions,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
iog  the  sevetuioarkets,  shall  be  entirely  exempt  from  paying  any  levee  dues  ;_but  the  sam^  and 
au  othB  description  of  craft  otherwise  employed,  whether  particularly  menUooed  in  thu  ordi- 
Bsoce  or  not.  shall  pay  duty  according  to  the  tariff  above  ordained. 

XIT.  It  is  bereoy  expressly  forbidden  to  all  owners,  masters,  consignees,  or  other  persons,  to 
sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  on  board  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  craft,  under  any  pretence  wiiatever, 
via^  beer,  dder,  and  spirituous  liquors,  in  quantities  less  than  a  barrel,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty 
Mu*  ^  «Kfa  contraTeotion.  It  is  also  expressly  forbidden  to  smoke,  or  allow  to  be  smoked, 
Wt  tf  any  kind  od  board  of  said  craft,  nnrar  the  penal^,  in  the  manner  levied,  and  oa  the 
tridsMa  above-mentioned. 

iY.  AU  betrges,  flatbonts,  kedboats,  or  other  eiaft,  in  which  shall  be  exposed  for  sale  in  tbe 
Mrt^'tho  Dort  aaa^ped  lor  their  acconnodation  during  tbe  said  term  of  twelve  days,  any 
puAiee,  goo£^  or  merdiandise^  brought  on  board  from  a  distance  less  than  100  mdes  above  the 
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taly  of  New  Orleaiu,  exceptiog  sugar.  roolaaaM,  and  cottoiit  the  staplM  of  lAniinam,  iludl  bo 
fined  ID  a  sum  of  not  leas  tlun  Sfty  dollan,  nor  exceeding  100  dirfbia. 

XVI.  In  case  any  person  should  furnish  anj  fi^  reports  rristive  to  the  cargoes,  owners,  or 
consignees,  or  the  date  of  sucb  erafts  entering  the  port,  or  in  any  inaDner  interfere  with  or  im- 
pede the  officers  of  the  serenl  muntctpatities  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  duties  derolnng  on 
them,  said  person  or  persons  so  contravening  shall,  on  connctioD,  pay  a  fine  of  not  leas  than 
twenty  dollars,  nor  exceeding  100  dollars,  for  each  contiaTention. 

XVII.  It  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  part  of  captains  of  vessels  and  steamers,  and  also  on 
masters,  owners,  and  keepers  of  all  crafts,  flatboats,  rafts,  and  floats  to  pay  the  aforesaid  doUes 
on  board  of  tlieir  respective  vessels,  a  receipt  for  which  shall  be  delivered  to  them  by  the  pr«pcff 
officer  of  each  municipality,  in  order  to  prove  payment  thereof  in  case  any  of  said  vessels^  craft, 
&c»  be  removed  from  one  division  of  tlie  port  to  anoUier. 

XVIII.  All  the  fines  imposed  by  this  ordinance  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipality 
within  which  any  contravention  thereof  may  have  been  committed ;  the  same  to  be  levied  on 
the  evidence  of  the  wharfinger,  and  if  voluntarily  pai^  ^e  reeeipt  for  tbe  same  riiaH  be  gmn  bf 
the  trrasurer  i  but  if  they  be  resisted,  then  their  recovery  sbaH  be  eflbcted  by  and  beftwe  an 
antbority  or  court  of  competoit  jnrisdktioa. 

LAWS  OF  LOUISIANA  RE8PECTIK0  THE  PACKING  OF  BEEF  AND  FORK. 

Mbu  Pobk— Must  consist  of  tbe  sides  of  well-fattened,  corn-fed  hojA  weiring  not  less  thui 
900  lbs. ;  and  the  flanks,  with  the  flablqr  pieces  cut  off*,  may  be  admitted. 

Pbihb  Pobk — Hay  be  composed  of  three  shouldeis,  three  half  heads,  widiont  the  ears,  aaoata 
or  brains ;  three  tail  pieces ;  some  flanks  and  sidea,  sufficient  to  form  tbe  first  and  last  layera 

in  the  barrel. 

M.  O.  (iiiiss  okoin&bt)  Pobb— Contains  too  small  or  lean  pork,  flabby  pieces,  or  too  mocfa 
of  tbe  shoulder,  or  bony  pieces. 

P.  O.  (pBiHE  oadinabt)  Pobk — Is  an  inferior  quali^,  rendered  so  lean  meat,  bad  hand- 
ling, or  too  many  bony  or  bloody  pieces. 

Soft  Pobk— Is  such  as  is  made  from  hogs  ^tened  from  mass  or  still  slops,  or  sometimes  by- 
being  heated.  Each  barrel  must  contain  200  lbs.  of  pork,  be  filled  with  tbe  strongest  brine,  and 
and  then  fifty  lbs.  of  Turk's  island  salt  added. 

Mkbs  Beif — Must  be  composed  of  the  choicest  sides  of  well-fiittened,  stalt-fed  cattle;  only 
one  choice  nrloin  of  rump  may  be  admitted. 

Pbihb  BBtp—Hay  consist  of  the  flank^i,  half  a  neck,  and  legs  cut  above  the  knee,  and  the 
balance  good  pieces,  wKb  sides  enough  to  form  Ae  first  layer. 

Beefrequiret  man  taUAanpmi. 

The  charges  for  inspect!^  pork  and  beef  are  seventy^ve  cents  per  barrel,  and  stoiHge  eight 
cents  per  month,  after  the  lust  three  days.  Sometimes,  when  the  poi^  has  been  pnt  up  by 
experienced  hands,  and  is  of  a  superior  otulity,  and  contains  the  amount  and  qtianti^  or  am 
required  by  law,  the  inspectors  will  brand  tne  lot  by  inspecdng  one>tenth ;  and  then  thrir  chalet 
are  only  twenty  cents  for  branding. 

All  beef  and  pork  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  sale,  in  barrels,  is  liable  to  be  forfaited  if  sold 
witliout  inspection.  It  may  be  shipped  without  itispection,  if  notice  to  that  effect  be  lodged  at 
the  custom  nouse  within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  arrival. 

IMPORTATION  OF  TOBACCO. 
By  the  law  of  the  25th  of  March,  1844.  it  is  enacted  :— 

Sbctioh  I. — That  there  ^all  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate,  from  time  to  time,  ei^ 
inspectors  of  tobacco  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  two  inspectors  of  tobacco  for  Lafayette. 
That  no  owner,  nor  agent  of  owners  of  tobacco,  shall  offer  the  same  fbr  sale,  until  it  shaH  bm 
been  inspected,  under  the  penalty  of  flfty  dollars  fat  every  such  oKnce,  and  as  to  each  and  every 

hogsheaa  of  tobacco. 

II.  Tliat  the  owner,  or  agent  of  owners  of  tobacco,  brouglit  into  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
intended  for  sale  therein,  are  hereby  required  to  give  notice  to  the  said  inspectors,  at  their  ofiSce, 
that  the  same  may  be  inspected  ;  and  that  at  least  two  of  the  said  inspectors  shall  be  present  at 
every  inspection,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  as  to  quality,  a  third  inspector  shall  be  called  to 
decide ;  and  no  inspector  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  boy 
or  sell  tobacco  on  his  own  account,  nor  act  in  the  sale  of  tobacco  as  broker,  agent,  or  ftctor,  for 
any  other  petson,  under  the  penalty  of  400  dollars  for  every  eucb  offence.  -  • 

III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  eani  and  eveiy  inspector  of  tobnccts  when  a  hogshead  or  cask  of 
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tatwcco  is  opflbvd  for  impectiout  to  examiae  the  tame  carefully,  in  at  least  three  diffbrent  places, 
and  to  have  a  trae  and  just  sample  drawn  therefrom  (and  neatly  put  up  by  the  inspector),  for  the 
nseof  the  vender  and  purchasers.  That  in  no  case  shall  the  brand  or  other  mark  be  affixed  on  the 
bogibead,  cask*  or  sainple,  until  at  least  two  inspectors  have  agreed  on  tlie  quality  thereof;  the 
btaod  or  mark  to  be  affixed  on  the  hogshead  or  cask  to  correspond  with  that  on  the  sample,  and 
dasMd  u  follows :— Admitted  or  refused.  That  all  tobacco  shall  be  classed  **  Admitted,"  unless 
the  same  shall  consist  chiefly  of  ground  leaves,  decayed,  wet,  or  damaged  tobacco,  or  in  a  state  too 
mamt  to  ke^  That  if  any  hwshead  be  partially  damaged,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  ten  per 
cwt,  said  damage  shall  be  cut  ol;  and  the  samples  be  marked  **  Trimmed  or  cut,"  and  the  prababl* 
weight  cut  off,  be  marked  on  the  label  of  the  sample.  That  all  tobacco  shall  be  classed  as  "  Re- 
fitted,* when  daroaced  to  an  extent  exeeediiu;  ten  per  cent  on  the  nett  weight  of  the  hogshead,  or 
when  the  same  shali  consist  chiefly  of  ground  leaves,  lugs,  wet  or  damaged  tobacco,  or  tobacco  in  a 
•tate  too  moist  to  keep :  Frovidedt  Tlut  any  person  or  persons  requirios  tobacco,  in  hogsheads  or 
nwHi  inipecced  by  stripping  off  ^e  casks,  to  ascertain  the  actual  tare  Uiereof,  and  more  AiUy  to 
determine  whether  the  tobacco  is  firmly  packed,  and  free  front  trash,  shall  have  that  right  granted 
to  them  by  Dotifying  the  inspector  to  that  eSect  The  inspector,  in  that  case,  shall  cause  the 
hogshead  or  C4sk  to  be  up-ended  by  the  necessary  coopers  and  labourers  supplied  by  the  owner  or 
eooaisDee,  so  that  the  space  of  eighteen  square  leet  shall  be  allowed  by  the  warehouse-keeper  for 
#»ch  DogUiead  or  cask.  The  inspector  shall  tlien  cause  the  hogshead  or  cask  to  be  uncased  or 
opened,  and  the  empty  hogshead  or  cask  taken  off  and  weighed,  and  the  tare  thereof  inscribed 
tSercon  ;  afler  which,  the  empty  hogshead  or  cask  shall  be  returned  on  the  tobacco  from  which  it 
CMM^  and  coopered  up  io  good  shipping  order,  approved  by  the  inspector  ;  for  which  service  the 
uiiBcr  or  owners,  or  consignee^  shall  pav,  over  and  above  we  charges  allowed  by  law,  heretofore 
pro>vided  for,  twenty  cento  per  bofpbeafl,  additional  fee,  to  the  inspector,  and  forty  cento  to  the 
«oopen^  for  audi  extra  labour,  and  it  shall  be  the  du^  of  the  inspector  to  certify  the  actual  tare  in 
Ilia  certificata^  and  that  the  cuk  has  been  actually  stripped. 

IV.  That  if  any  persm  or  petMiu  shall  alter  or  erase  any  brand  or  mA  of  said  iiupecton, 
es«y  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  100  dollars  for  every  cask,  ht^snead,  or 
■ample  label,  the  brands  or  marks  of  which  i^ll  have  been  so  altered  or  erased. 

V.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  tobacco  in  carrots,  or  to 
atripped  or  stemmed  tobacco,  or  to  tobacco  stems  in  hogsheads,  nor  to  leaf  tobacco  io  hogshead^ 
boacs,  or  bales,  intended  for  reshipment  without  sale,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  owner  of  the 
■aine. 

TI.  That,  on  the  passage  of  tliis  act,  the  governor  shall  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  suitable  tobacco  inspectors,  according  to  the  provisions  of  tliis  act,  to  serve  until  the 
lat  day  of  Pri>nuuy,  1845,  and  for  every  two  years  thereafter ;  and,  io  case  of  death  or  resignation 
suiy  of  said  tobacco  ins|iectors  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  the  governor  sbdljuaEe  ton- 
potvT  appointments,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  thereafter. 

Til.  lliat  the  two  inspectors  appointed  for  the  ci^  of  La&yette  shall  be  subject  to  the  sune 
Astic*  and  palaltie^  atul  recdve  Uie  same  compensations  that  are  established  and  provided  in  this 
act  fiw  the  injectors  of  the  ci^  of  New  Orleans. 

Till.  That  from  and  after  tlie  Istday  of  October  next,  all  hogsheads  or  casks  of  tobacco, 
wfaidhshall  be  offered  fw  sale  in  the  city  and  port  New  Orleans,  slull  be  madeof  well^easoned 
timber. 

We  have  bat  very  imperfect  accounts  of  the  trade  of  Louisiana  before  its 
cession  to  the  United  States,  in  1803.  The  French  attempts  under  M.  Crozat, 
and  afterwards  under  the  famous  Mississippi  C<»npany,  did  little  towards  de- 
veloping the  abondant  valuable  resources  of  the  regions  through  which  tiie  Misas- 
sipfH  river  and  magnificent  tributaries  flow.  They  were,  however,  its  discoverers 
and  explorers.  Our  statistical  accounts  of  this  state  b<^n  with  its  occupation 
by  the  cUaxens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  following  tables  of  imports  and 
exports,  which  pass  nearly  all  through  New  Orleans,  it  must  be  conindered,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Western  States  is  included. 
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SXFOaTS. 

TBASS. 

DamHIlc. 

Ponten- 

TOTilL. 

doUan. 

1,SM,0M 

tOS,M9 

l,ODO,BSi 

I,033,0IU 

8,371,  M5 

S,3CT,141 

1,030,183 

S,IS1,381 

1,199,174 

4,3  ■;(.!.  55  5 

IBOS  

U7,7I1 

7UJM 

l,iflit,|0] 

1B09  

344.303 

197  ,M1 

.'i  1 1  .'.ijA 

l,Tft3.574 

136^978 

148,908 

S,i'>.'i>i,ii.'iO 

l,0i5,60S 

34,800 

l.l"iii,.l7l 

IB18  

1,013,887 

31,480 

1,111,1,1  Tiil 

383,109 

3,483 

3^7,  I'll 

46,7  oa 

S,iii';,i}i(i 

isia  

a.;      . . 

351,115 

9,j.l  I,.;,,! 

78>,U8 

9,l''2  l,->l"i 

Il,l7li,l>l() 

747,399 

8,'J"'iJ,i)2l 

8I7,83S 

9,71i-!75;i 

7,Vl'J,4!.'i 

8b8,743 

7, '•:«'.  1  ST 

6,'"P7,-)i''j 

S64,A7S 

T,2  7:^.172 

7,'.V''j.-\i\i 

079,184 

7,'.i7t,GI5 

IR23   

6,7i;ii,  i  1  ft 

I,II09,GIR 

7,77H,(l7a 

IBM   

1,483,874 

7,!'2N,J*20 

10,96S,aM 

1, fit"  TOD 

Hir«2,M4 

m  

9,048^ 

10,3HI,3»<(> 

10,001,833 

t.fir.,\e6 

1I,T28.W7 

]o,i«tAn 

l,7!t-I.U5a 

11,947,400 

ll).<t98,183 

i,iK7-,-ir7 

ia,:i-'(",,rKiU 

l;,4i.\'.(,=.i 

15,-lss,','i'i 

lt,8S},Ul 

16,7614139 

i(,iiu,iia 

'J, -1^,81  J 

im  

I0,1S8,4» 

18^1.373 

1B34  

3a.T(io,eo7 

2.7;i7.9IT 

M,UT,3S4 

MU  

.'■,(H15,H'l9 

80,370313 

S3,>2fl.56S 

4,u:>3,2rJ 

37.179,828 

usr  

31,M6,t73 

33,838,697 

wm  

■0,077,134 

1,121,711 

31,Ma,a48 

30,905,936 

2:u 

83,184,167 

39,898,090 

l,-i:ft,H7f 

84,188,936 

tt,8(U,G18 

84,387,488 

97,4U,4S1 

y7'i,ri7 

S8,4l>4,H9 

736,  M» 

S7,300.4t4 

IMPORTS. 


S,a79v7ir 

8,817,888 
4,183,123 
4,3M,709 
4,S9l>,034 
4,167,311 
4411.648 
0,917,88) 
<>,W7,SO0 
7,399,488 
9,7«6^ 
8,87 1,051 
g,HW,Ma 
18,781 ,849 
17,819,814 
lb,t  17,649 
14,030,019 
9,49tt,8W 
13,864JHI 
10,877,190 
10.S96,3S0 
8.033,391 
8.170,013 


Inportod. 


PgraigsHMehM. 
Aim,  Exported. 


dollant. 
38SJS9 
489,140 
JU1,3SI 
088,911 
171^7* 
149,119 

>ro,88< 

160,030 
165,109 
Ul,9fl3 
140,488 
944,889 
1 ,339,61 6 
1,161,901 

471,178 
791,900 
849,804 
904,4Sr 
911,971 
1,117,37» 
949,981 
1,409,1m 
M33,4T7 
1,830,918 
9,487,431 
S,e00,9S3 
1,647.081 
1,474,890 
l,U4/>19 
3,477^0 
9,903,391 


dollkn. 
1,830 
97.111 
160.408 
180300 

19,810 
6,081 
&,7I0 
•,7flS 
1,007 
900 

44,077 

m4ri 

]ra,7i8 

34.800 

M,et8 

191^60 
180.HS 
810,480 
148,410 
I7B,}« 
>»,4i7 

xia^ui 

499,001 
1,080,171 
1,078^ 
717.116 
3H.831 
»41,0U 
1,934.130 


8,401  H 

3,361  a 

«,73i  n 
n.7n  • 
ISJW  ■ 

IMU  K 
I1,8K  41 
lUlt  N 
19,181  M 

i,m  M 
vm  a 
« 

M«  K 
IWM  81 
IMP  » 

njw  43 
14JB  tt 

UiSB  N 
11,8M  41 
IMM  H 
Il,m  II 
IStHI  « 
1M«  ■ 
tD«ff  tt 
ItfK  » 

nsm  V 
lun  ir 
iMM  m 
luao  41 
isM>  > 

SUM  « 

M.744  n 
81,811  n 


"  Por      Btu  BonOs  CDdinc  80th  o(  Jwut. 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  NEW  0HLEAN8. 
NuHBEA  of  Vessels  arrived  during  tlie  following  Years  at  the  Port  of  New  Orleom. 


1834-35 

1885.80 

l836-«7 

1817-38 

1838-80 

I84&-41 

1841-49 

l849-« 

^t^anriTOd  ..  | 

407 

498 

499 

889 

&S1 
140 

I7T 

500 
191 

989 
198 

679 
881 

Briga  r. 

490 

479 

480 

464 

407 

483 

tu 

370 

Ut 

Sehoonen 

614 

089 

649 

579 

no 

068 

881 

a>7 

8M 

Total  

1611 

1590 

1478 

16U 

1800 

1847 

1043 

1408 

foia 

1179 

1379 

1849 

1381 

1068 

1937 

1187 

9189 

WU-H 

m 
m 

IN 

m 


Up  to  1828,  the  greatest  amoaat  of  tonnage  whWi  entered  in  one  year  was  67,000  UM-  }^ 
1838,  ten  years  afterwards,  the  amount  of  tonnage  entered  at  the  custom  house  was— foreign  Tea** 
from  foreign  countries,  46,232  tons ;  American  vessels  from  foreign  parts,  187,242  toM  j  Anrt"* 
can  coasting  vessels,  257,2S0  tons.— Tot^.  44«,71 6  tons. 

TTie  whole  history  of  navigation  does  not  exhibit  so  rapid  an  increase  of  shipping  aitenngtoy 
port  in  the  world.    The  foreign  arrivab  were  chiefly  British.  iuu  in  t 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  imports  into  New  OHeans,  a  great  authority,  Mr.  LittleneiA  >" 
letter  to  Mr.  Freeman  Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  "  Merchanto'  Magazine,"  says :  "  As  ^^P^Tll 
'  value  of  imports  into  New  Orieans  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1848,'  I  went  no  WJ^J 
than  tlie  specie,  and  the  nine  of  the  moot  prominent  arddea  received  from  the  interior  i  v>i>°> 
latter,  according  to  a  table  which  you  will  find  in  the  annual  statement,  amounted,  in  loand  oiw* 
ben,  to  about  54,000.000  dollars.  Add  to  this  the  amount  of  specie,  and  yon  have  a  total  wM« 
64,500.000  dollars, MvAmw^otffAetmp^  wietkerJimnfinig»eMKlnei»' 
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WUdSltleip0rt9yajKtvteottmfiomnj4t.  No  ncoid  exbtf  itf  the  niue  otibv  teuMK 
aupidies  of  nAufiMtuMd  aad  oilier  goods  bioag^t  to  ovr  dty  ftom  «0Mt»1u  poit%  ftoni-  tbe  extre- 
B&y  of  liuoe  to  ^  Gotfof  Mexico.  CkraM  this  be  aseertained,  and  added  to  tiie  amoimt  of 
fonigt  merchandiae  received,  it  wouUf  with  other  iteou  above^tated,  probably  an,  aa  the 
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Iicrovn  from  Uw  Interior  into  New  Odeftu^  tot  Ten  Tetn,  Commfftoing  tbe  lit  of 
September  end  m^ng  the  Slit  ci  August,  in  eaeh  Year. 
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The  foUowing  TaUe  shows  the  Comparative  Imports,  Exports,  aud  Stocks  of  Cotton  aad 
Tobacco,  at  New  Orleans  for  Ten  Years,  from  the  let  of  September,  to  the  Slat  of 
Angnot,  in  each  Year. 
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£xn»T8  of  Sugar  and  Molasses,  &om  New  Orkaos,  for  Five  Years  (up  the  river  ezcepted)^ 
from  Ist  of  September  to  81st  of  August 
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BXPORTED  TO 


l8a»-89 

K*w  York  

FbilAdrlphlk  

Cturloion,  Suutb  CvroUoB  

SKnanah  

ProvldtDM  Mid  Brimol.  Rbode  Iiland. 

Boa -on   

BBlHnore  

NoTftilk  

Klrhmonil  and  PetenhiirK.  Vitginia  •■ 
A'Hkndri*,  diairict of  Colunbiw  ..... 

MaUU  

ApalirbimlK  Md  PeoMCola  

OUwi  porti  


SUGAR. 


Totkl. 


1837-88 

New  Twk  

PUtnlfflphiB  

Charleston,  Soutli  Candias  

Bavannsh  

Fniidenee  and  BrbM,  Rhode  laUnd. 

BoMon  

BalilnoK  

Noriblk  

Richmond  and  FMonbar^i  VlrfUia  .. 

Ale»ndria,dtaUlctof  Colninbla  

MulHle  

ApalkchlonU  and  Penneiria...  , 

Oib«r  poita  
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1,816 
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MOLASSES. 
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1,941 
l,4M 
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3600 
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IflB 
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Imposts  of  Sugar?,  Coffee,  and  Salt,  imported  into  New  Orieans,  for  the  Yean  1841-2 

to  1843-4,  induave. 


FSOH  WBBNGB  IMPORTED. 

1841-S. 

1849-8. 

IS43-L 

7.730 
37,609 
13666 
130,781 
118,400 

S.233 
00.183 
85 /US 

ia»^ 

lS9,StQ 

iai3t 

SSjBU 
101,081 
.  301.830 
309,630 

Sugar  produced. — The  growth  of  the  cane,  though  one  of  the  most  valuable,  is  the  moit  nnoef^ 
tain.  Of  136,400,310  lbs.  of  caoe,  maple,  and  other  sugars  produced  in  all  the  states,  in  1843, 
LouislaDa  yielded  97,1 73,500  lbs.  of  cane  sugar.  There  were,  during  tbat  jear,  668  sugar  planta- 
tions ;  of  which  301  worked  by  steam,  and  the  number  of  slaves  employed  were  about  ^,000. 

For  further  details  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  .Louisiana  and  New  Orlrans,  see  Internal 
Trade,  Cotton  Trade,  Supr  Trade,  and  graeiai  Fw«gn  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  hereailer. 

Statement  of  Exports,  by  Sea,  out  of  the  State,  from  the  Port  of  Franklin,  District  of  Teche, 
144  miles  west  of  New  Orleans,  from  the  SOtl)  of  September,  1842,  to  the  30th  of  June.  184a. 
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H 

Sta  tehbnt  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  Outward  and  Inward,  at  tbe  Fort  of  Fianklin. 


OUTWARD  BOUND. 


From  S^V.  30^  tn  Dec.  SI,  1849   

_  Dec.  81,  1842;  to  March  81,  lS4j- 
„    Much  31,  ta  JfiM  SO,  1843  

TeUl   
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or 

Veaiela. 
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INWARD  BOUND. 

Munbcr 

of 
VcMla. 

Total. 

91 

47 
96 
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9,618  OS 
6,373  00 
9,S6S  69 

From  Sept.  30,  tn  Dee.  91, 1842  

„  Dec.  3.  1S49,  to  March  31, 1843 
H     March  SI,  tolnaa      1M3  ■■ 

39 
48 

16 

S,IM  M 
4,803  46 
1,9SS  TA 

»«      1  11,038  66 

•1 
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ExroMn  of  Floor,  Potk,  Baoon,  Lftcd,  Bee(  Lead,  WhMcey,  and  Cora,  from  New  Orleaiu, 

for  Fin  Years,  from  the  Slst  of  September  to  tlie  Slat  of  Aagiut. 


DBST  1  M  A  T  I  O  N. 


190— 4t.* 


CknlMoa  

OOmt  coMtwlM  porta 


Total. 


IB4S-4I.* 


nuUridphU  
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6r 

1.494 
40,717 
26.747 
83.910 
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00.978 
4,194 

6,881 
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6.974 
SSO 
10,848 

6.869 
1,8I« 
1,363 

t,313 
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M18 

203.057 
111,470 
8;A53 
13,830 
3,441 
6.708 
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998,861 
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961 
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1,909 

125,077 

86,604 
11,766 
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139,168 

6,403 
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634 
16,73 
1,618 
30,063 
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160,707 
166,890 

90,607 
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96 
I9MM 

338,773 

139,774 

33,383 

787,739 

4,434 

543,171 

33,136 

671,316 

79.471 
74,718 
440 
3H 
1.184 
(7,830 
U467 

7S.ua 

72.671 
71.a»4 
10,168 
9,336 
9,700 
8,633 
337 
13,110 

4,311 
l.«S7 
1,451 
i,507 
2,401 
3,413 
801 
376 
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&4,870 
l»fi99 
13.134 
4.86S 
4,335 
74;847 
97,411 
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1,761 
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334 
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9,181. 
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113,934 
90.037 
10,019 

43,037 

9  940 
757 
53 
4,364 
1,419 
11,307 
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90,188 
134,881 
4,088 
1,646 
7,408 

64,731 

97411 

27I.49* 

187,116 

14,479 

441.488 

6.981 

447,883 

96,711 

861,917 

37.a» 

U,303 
100 
S14 
974 
33.311 
43,713 
141.491 

40,035 
48.116 
14.781 
8,800 
l.6St 
6,718 
1.878 
14,750 

2,S6« 
3,083 
1.331 
S49 
1,505 
8,155 
344 
343 

48.460 
70.S94 
10,491 
7,833 
4,387 
5,7«t 
101.081 
30.600 

1,938 
1,740 
930 
807 
411 
1,083 
571 

9,osa 

197,294 
137 .ai9 
84.477 
10,183 
441 
697 
740 
1.171 

0,101 
1,538 
300 
030 
3,043 
10,310 
80 
1,871 

460 

3,499 
09,384 
930 
18,054 

311,343 

134,450 

13,838 

379,809 

I7,«D 

388.337 

83,869 

M,897 

44j088 
38,253 
649 

"too 

Sr,S34 
43,360 
131,749 

16,083 
94.001 
8.2«9 
4,1161 
833 
7,803 
1,464 
4,306 

1,173 
7SI 
440 
133 

389 

S,IM 

133 
343 

13.919 
48,973 

0.570 

8,181 
417 

8.887 
79,683 

9,369 

159 
1.300 

411 
79 
10 

419 

680 
98 

105,103 
101.933 
09,015 
14,919 
111 
3,771 

1.T8S 

93 
146 

AO 
6,)i23 

46» 

7J)U 
S,!M7 
890 

1,940 
80.303 

10J84 

381,037 

60,858 

5.023 

1 9S.693 

3  061 

WS.IM 

7,839 

110,008 

•  U  tfaa  abora,  the  Bsport*  to  Habile,  Ac,  vii  the  Poutchartrftlii  Railroad,  are  ioclodail.  Vaeaek  report*!  in  Om 
dberaaen  a*  havlog  ProTMioo*  and  aw-rcbaodlie  art;  oot  inclnded. 

t  In  Ibe  above,  tbe  Export*  to  Uobile,  Itc,  vlA  tbe  Pontcbartraln  Rallniad,  are  not  laclndad.  Alaa  reMela  re- 
pvMla  the  d—rancea  w  baring  prftrUana  and  mtn^nMat. 

Tovm.— Batom  Roi7GB,on  the  east  bank  of  the  MisnsBippi,  tbiity  miles  above  DonaldsonvIIIe, 
ISOntka^ve  New  Orleaos.  lAO  miles  below  Natchez.  It  is  situated  on  abhiff,  or  high  land,  ex- 
tendi^ to  the  Missiaeippi.  mostly  along  one  street,  at  the  loot  of  tlie  bill,  ab.-mt  twenty-five  feet 
above  high  water  mark,  wliich  is  a  considerable  elevation  for  this  rcRion.  It  had,  in  1B40,  three 
banks,  tweiuy-eeveD  stores,  one  priiitisg-office,  and  500  dwellings.    Population,  2269. 

The  stattotics  of  the  two  following  parishes  of  Baton  Bouge,  are  cliaracteristic  of  Louimna. 
!.  Batom  Ronox,  Eabt,  pariah,  is  the  first  land  elevated  above  the  overHon',  in  ascending  the 
MmmippL    Tbe  productions  are  cotton,  and  Indian  com,  and  some  sugar.    I  here  were,  in 
ISiO  MMtoittle  9947,  sheep  3690,  swine  20.059;  Indian  corn  180,291  bushels  produced,  po- 
IMoe»39tS7I  buabels.  nee  U.A50lbe.,  tiobaeco  4.0U.I83  lbs.,  sugar  2,406.000  lbs. ;  thirty-four 
mm,  npital  243>'550  doUars ;  three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
aenp^er-    Opi^  >°  manufitcturcs  81>400  doUait.  One  colle^  seventy  studeotSr  five  acade* 
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nies  196  studeDts.  seveo  schools  168  scholars.   FbpuIatioD,  io  1880,  6693 }  in  1840,  wtiilM  9760, 
slaves  4206,  free  coloured  182.    Total.  8138. 

2.  Baton  Rouge,  West,  lies  opposite  East  Baton  Kouge,OD  thevest  side  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Hie  surface  is  almost  an  entire  level.  The  land  on  the  streams,  however,  is  a  tittle  elevated  above 
the  rest,  and  is  the  part,  chiefly,  vhich  is  capable  of  cultivatioo,  and  is  very  prodnctive.  Cotton 
is  principally  cultivated.  The  remainder  is  subject  to  be  overflowed.  There  were,  in  I840|  neat 
cattle  2513,  sheep  1773,  swine  2835;  Indinn  com  132,971  bushds  produced,  potatoes  4149 
bnsbels,  cotton  3,180.875  Ibsi.,  sugar  1,947,400  lbs. ;  five  Mores,  capital  18,300  dollan  i  two  lum. 
ber  yards,  capital  15,000  dollars ;  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  milb.  Capital  in  mannfacturea  9650 
dollan.  Two  academies  tifly-oDe  students,  four  schools  forty-two  scholars.  Fopalatioo.  m  1030, 
8084;  in  1840,  whites  1371,  slaves  4638,  free  coloured  ISO.   Total,  4688. 

FINANOBS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

(From  a  Report  to  the  Legislature,  February  23,  1844.)  ddlers. 

The  receipts  from  Janiiaty  1,  1843.  to  December  31, 1843    746,797.64 

Eapeikditures  during  the  same  year  6A3iA60.4S 

Balance,  January  1,  1844    94i3S7^1 

Of  this  balance,  42,157  dollars  14  cents  are  in  notes  and  bonds  at  present  unavailable. 
Tliere  was,  however,  at  this  date,  a  balance  of  interest  due  on  bonds  issued  by  the 
state  fur  her  own  benefit,  other  than  those  issued  to  the  property  hanks,  amount- 
ing to    142.515  44 

AjhI  appropriations  due  to  scliools    88,490.08 

Making  amount  due  Januat7 1, 1844   831,005 JO 

The  state  is  responsible  on  the  various  bonds  issued  by  her,  and  on  deposits  made  with  lier,  for 
a  sum  amounting  to  21,433,523  dollars  03  cents,  exclusive  of  interest. 

From  this  should  be  deducted — 
IsL  Tlie  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  federal  government,  de-      dollars.  dollars. 

posited  with  the  stete   477,910.14 

8nd.  The  amount  deposited  for  vacant  estates    37,692.69 

505,602  03 

8rd.  The  amount  of  bonds  issued  to  municipalities  Nos.  2  and  3    529,920.00  1,095.523.03 

Wliich  leave  a  baktnce  of  state  liabilities  for   20,398,000  00 

These  liabilities  consist  of  two  distinct  and  separate  classes : — 

1st.  Such  as  were  incurred  by  the  state  for  administration  purposes  i  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing and  carrying  on  die  government  of  the  state ;  for  tlie  furtlierance  and  prosecution  of  enter- 
pnses  uodrrtaken  for  the  advantage  of  the  citizens;  or,  for  objects  wliich  seemed  to  promise  pecu- 
niary proflts  to  the  state.   These,  excluding  interest,  amount  to  3,698,000  dollars. 

2nd.  Such  as  were  incurred  by  the  state  for  the  puipose  of  fiiniishing  different  corponte 
institutions  with  capital  to  be  emplo^yed  in  banking. 

These  consist  of  the  following,  vis. : —  dollars. 

For  the  Union  Bank   7.000.000 

For  the  Citizens'  Bank    7,120,000 

For  the  Consolidated  Assodatioo     2,380,000 

Making,  exclusive  of  interest.   16,500,000 

The  Union  Bank  has  thus  fitr  fiuthfttlly  paid  the  amount  due  on  (he  bonds  issued  to  ber  by 
the  state.  Tlie  two  other  institutions  have  failed,  and  gone  Into  liquidation ;  but  they  bold  notes, 
■ecured  by  mortgages  of  real  estate,  from  which,  it  is  believed,  enough  will  nltimately'be  obtained 
to  my  ofF all  the  Irands  issued  to  them- 

Tlie  state  owns  property  whicli  is  thought  to  he  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the 
bonds  issued  for  lier  own  proper  use  and  benefit.  This  property  consists,  first,  ofbank  stock  (bank  of 
Louisiana,  2,000,000  dollars;  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  bank,  150,000  dollars ;  Louisiana  state 
bank,  60,000  dollars],  amounting  to  2,310,000  dollars.  Secondly,  the  right  to  select  500,000 
acres  from  the  nnappropriatpd  United  States'  lands  remaining  in  the  state,  worth  at  least  four 
dollnrs  an  acre.  The  value  of  these  lands  tlien  is  2,000,000  dollars.  Thirdly,  various  lands  and 
public  improvements,  estimated  at  650,000  dollars.  The  whole  available  property,  then,  is 
4,860,000  dollars.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  this  property  as  fast  ga  it  can  be  done  without  materially 
depredating  its  value,  and  with  the  proceeds  to  pay  off  the  stated  own  proper  debt. 
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WESTERN  STATES.— I.  ARKANSAS. 

AuANSAs  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Missouri ;  east  by  tlie  Mississippi  river,  which  sepii' 
mta  it  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi ;  and  west  by  the  Indian  territory.  It  lies  between  33 
irg.  and  36  deg.  SO  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  89  deg.  30  min.  and  94  deg.  30  rain,  west 
longitude,  and  between  12  deg.  SO  min.  and  17  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington. 
It  is  about  1240  miles  long,  and  228  miles  broad,  comprising  an  area  of  about  54,500  square  miles, 
or  34.880,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1830,  was  a0J388 ;  in  1840. 97.574.  of 
«liich  19,935  were  slaves.  Of  the  five  populatloD,  4S;3II  were  white  males;  34,963  white  fe- 
Bsles ;  348  were  coloured  males ;  217  coloured  fiBowles.  Employed  in  agriculture,  26,855 ;  in 
commerce,  S15;  in  manuf^uret  and  trades,  1178;  navigating  the  ocean,  three;  navigating 
nvers,  catials*  &C.,  thirtv-nine ;  learned  professions,  301. 

This  state  is  divided  into  forty  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840.  and  their  ci^ 
mtals,  were  as  follows Arkansas,  1346,  C.  Arkansas  Post;  Benton,  2228,  C.  Bentonville ( 
CarroU,  2844.  C.  Carrollton  ;  Chicot,  8806,  C.  Columbia  ;  Clarke,  2S09,  C.  Greenville  (  Conway, 
3fl92,  C.  Lewisburg;  Crawford,  4266,  C.  Van  Buren ;  Crittenden,  1561,  C.  Marion;  Deshs. 
1598,  C.  Belleville;  Franklin,  2665,  C.  Ozark  j  Greene,  1560,  C.  Gainesville  j  Hempstead, 
4921,  C.  Washington;  Hot  Springs,  1907,  C.  Hot  Springs;  Independence.  8669,  C.  Bateaville; 
Izard.  2244,  C.  AUiens  ;  Jackson,  1540,  C.  Elizabeth  ;  Jefferson,  2566,  C.  Pine  Bluff;  Johnson, 
3433,C.  Cl&rkesviUe  ;  La  Fayette,  2200,  C.  Lewisville  ;  Lawrence,  2835,  C.  Smithville ;  Madison, 
2775,  C.  Huntsvtlle ;  Marion,  1325,  C.  Yeltville  i  Mississippi,  1410,  C.  Osceola ;  Monroe,  986, 
C.  Lawreoceville ;  Phillips,  3547,  C.  Helena ;  Pike,  969,  C.  Murfreeaboro  ;  Poinsett.  1320,  C. 
Boliw!  Pope,  2850,  C.  Dorer;  Pulaski,  5350,  C.  Little  Rock;  Randolph,  2196,  C.  Pocha- 
bontas ;  St.  Francis,  2499,  C.  Mount  Vernon ;  Saline,  2061,  C.  Benton  j  Scott,  1694,  C.  Boone- 
Tille;  Sear^.  936,  C.  Lebanon  ;  Sevier,  2810,  C.  Paradifia;  Union,  2889.  C.  Union  C.  H. ; 
Van  Buren,  1518,  aClmton;  Washington,  7148,  C.  Fayetteville ;  White,  929,  C.  Searcy; 
Bradley,  C.  Warren. 

Tomu. — Little  Rock,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  300  milei  from  the  Mississippi, 
1065  miles  from  Washington,  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  contuns  five  places  of  worship,  a 
state  prison,  two  banks,  an  arsenal,  land  omce,  two  printing  offices,  and  about  2600  iDhabitants. 
This  state  contains  no  other  place  ranking  above  a  smalt  village. 

SoiL — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  rivers  which 
fiill  into  it,  the  countiy  is  low  and  swampy,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  is  frequently  over- 
flowed, la  the  central  part  it  is  undulated  and  broken ;  and  the  Ozark  mountains,  rising 
sonetimes  to  the  height  of  1000  or  2000  feet,  cross  the  north-west  part  of  the  slate.  The  Black 
hilb  rise  north  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Washita  hills  north  of  the  Wosliita  river.  The  soil  is 
of  every  varie^.  from  the  most  productive  to  the  most  sterile,  sandy,  and  rockv.  On  the  margins 
of  the  riven  it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  beyond  which  the  land  is  generally  arid  and  unproductive. 
The  nomeroia  prairies  are  m  great  extent.  In  many  parts  there  u  a  scarcity  of  water.  Cotton 
and  Indian  com  are  the  staplB  productions;  but  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle. 
The  bn&lov  deer,  elk,  ouer,  twaver,  rabbity  nwoon,  wild  cat,  catamount,  wolf,  bear,  and  wild 
geese,  turkeys,  and  quails,  abound.  Near  the  centre  of  the  state  there  are  numerous  hot- 
springs,  the  temperature  of  which  sometimes  rises  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  Iron  ore,  gypsum, 
coal,  and  salt  are  found. 

Live  Slock  and  Agricultural  Fivduch.— In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  51,472  horses  and 
moles;  188,786  neat  cattle;  42,151  sheep;  893,058  swine;  poultnr  to  the  value  of  109,468 
dollars.  There  were  produced  105,876  biishek  of  wheat ;  6219busheb  of  rye;  4,646,632  bushels 
of  Indian  com ;  169,553  bushels  of  oats  ;  293.608  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  64,943  lbs  of  wool ;  1079 
tM.  of  wax  :  148.439  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  5454  lbs.  of  rice:  6.038,642  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  1542  lbs.  of 
sugar  ;  586  tons  of  hay ;  1039  tons  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at 
59.S05  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  10,680  dollars;  of  the  forest,  176,617  donBn.~OfficialJieturru. 

TVnde-.— There  were  ten  commercial  and  ten  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with 
a  capital  of  91,000  dollars;  263  retail  diy  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  1,578.719  dol- 
lars ;  963  persons  employed  in  tiie  lumber  trade^  with  a  aq>ital  of  1%SS0  dollan.  Hie  foreign 
trade  of  this  atate  not  being  £rect,  is  merged  in  tlMt  ot  other  states,  especially  Louisiana. 

Matn^kdures. — The  viuue  of  home-made  or  &mily  manufactures  was  489,7M  dollars ;  two 
cotton  manubctories  with  ninety  spindles,  employed  seven  peisons,  and  had  a  capital  of  2125 
Mian  t  seren  perMWS  prodticed  5500  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  605  dollars ; 
iweotyHfiTe  persons  produced  6700  bushels  of  salt,  with  a  capital  of  20,800  dollars ;  thirty  persons 
prodnoed  granite  and  marble  to  the  amount  of  15.500  dollars ;  three  persons  produced  hats  and 
caps  to  the  amount  of  1400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  400  dollars ;  thirty-seven  tanneries  emploj'ed 
sevcDty  persons,  and  a  capital  of  43.5 10  dollars  ;  545  otber  manufactories  of  leather,  as  sadaleries, 
Ac,  produced  aitidca  to  the  amount  of  17,400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  8830  dolbrs ;  fifty-one 
petsons  produced  madunery  to  the  amount  of  1^065  dollars ;  sixty-«x  persons  produced  bricks 
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and  lime  to  the  atnoutit  of  310,696  dollars ;  six  persons  produced  142.775  lbs.  of  soap,  and 
16^1  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  632  lbs.  of  wax  or  spermaceti  candles,  widi  a  capital  of  200  dol- 
lars; fifty-three  distilleries  produced  26,415  gallons,  employing  thirty-eight  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  10.205  dollars  ;  fil^e«)  persons  prodai»d  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  amount  of  2676  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  \i5&.  dollars  i  one'  powder  mill  made  400  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of 
700  doUairs ;  ten  ftauring^  mills  produced  1430  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  employed  400 
persons,  jprodiicing  articles  to  the  amount  of  330,647  dollars,  and  employlDg  a  capital  of  286,257 
dirilan  ;  foity-five  persons  mamifactnred  furniture  to  the  amount  of  S0,S93  aoUars^  wi^  a  capitnJ 
of  7810  dollais;  twenty-one  bru:k  or  stone  houses,  and  1083  wo4Mlen  houaea  built,  cmpl^ed  1S51 
penoDi,  and  cost  1^141, 174  dolfaits ;  nine  printing  offices,  one  hinder;,  thrae  seBu-weeUj  md  aix 
vedtly  nev^pers.  employed  thirty>«evea  permit,  and.  a  capital  of  18,100  ddlan.  The  whola 
amount  of  capital  emplojwa  in  ntanufiKtitrei  was  424,467  doll8n.—Q^icia/  iSr/anti. 

CBmate. — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the  country  bardering  on  the  riven, 
and  espectally  on  the  Arkansas,  the  climate  is  moist  and  oalieakhy.  '  But  lowara  the  mtlbUe 
and  in  the  western  part,  the  dimate  becomes  healthy. 

This  state  is  well  situated  for  interior  trade  and  commerce,  by  means  of  its  riven,  whb  the 
Mississippi.  The  Arkansas,  the  principal  river,  rises  in  the  Hocky  mountains,  and  flows  with  a 
broad  ana  deep  current  through  the  state,  in  a  south -east wardly  direction.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamboats,  300  miles  to  Little  Rock ;  and  ia  time  of  high  water,  350  miles  further  to  fort 
Gibson,  which,  is  west  of  the  limits  of  the  state.  The  Red  river  passes  through  tlie  south-west 
part  of  the  state.    The  St.  Francis,  the  White,  and  the  Washita,  are  other  important  nvers. 

Arkansas,  an  old  French  settlement  on  the  Aikansas ;  Columbia  and  Helena  on  the  Misais- 
uppi ;  Batesville  on  White  river ;  Fayetteville  in  tlie  north-west  part  of  the  atate  i  asd.  Fukon 
on  Red  riTer,  are  oonveniently  Mtuated,  but  are  not  suffidently  p<^loui  to  be  considered  awn 
than  vilifies,  which  wiH  soon  become  populous  towns. 

EdMcaaoH. — This  state  is  too  yont^  to  have  done  much  for  education  in  ito  higher  dawrtmenti. 
There  it  no  college  in  this  state.  There  were,  In  1640,  eight  academies,  with  300  stndaits  i  ud 
113  common  and  primary  schools,  with  2614  scholars.  There  were  6567  white  persons  over 
twenty  years  of  age>  who  conld  neither  read  nor  write. —  U.  S-  Gat. 

Reliaon. — The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  denominatiou 
though  there  are  some  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

At  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  was  one  bank  with  three  branches^  and  a  capital  of 
1^1,888  dollars,  and  a  drculation  of  301,310  dollars. 

At  the  close  of  1840,  the  state  debt  was  3,755,362  dollars.  It  was  formed  Cor  establishing 
banks. 

No  lotteries  can  be  est^ltshed,  or  lottery  tickets  sold.  No  debtor  can  be  imprisoned,  without 
strong  presumption  of  fraud.  The  legislature  may  establish  one  bank  with  branches,  and  one 
banking  institution  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.  It  cannot  emancipate  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners.  Slaves  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  suffer  the  same  degree  of 
punishment  for  a  crime  as  white  persons,  and  no  other.  Courts  of  justice  ate  criiliged  to  assiga  to 
slaves  counsel  for  their defimce.— -IT.  8.  Got. 

Arkansas  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  was  made  a  separate  territoiy  in  1819, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  union  in  1686.  it  derives  its  name  fnu  the  great  river  which  runs 
through  it. 

II.  TENNESSEE. 

Tennksses  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky  ;  on  tlie  east  by  North  Carolina :  on  the 
south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  it  is  situated  between  85deg.  ana  36  deg.  80  min. 
north  kititude,  and  between  81deg.  Wmrn.  and  90  de;.  10  min.  west  longitude,  and  between 
4  deg.  89  min.  and  13  deg.  14  min.  west  from  Washington,  lis  length  is  about  400  miles,  and  its 
meaD  breadth  about  1 14  miles.  Its  area  comprises  45,600  square  miles,  or  about  29,184,000  Bri- 
ti^  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  170(H  was  35,691 ;  in  1600,  105,602 1  in  MU^  281,787 ; 
in  I6i0,  43231^;  in  1880,  661,904;  in  1840.800,310,  of  which  183,059  were  slares.  Of  the 
free  population  325,434  were  white  males ;  815,193  white  females ;  3796  free  coloured  males  ; 
3738  free  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  227,739  ;  in  commerce,  2217  ;  in  maou- 
fiietures  and  trades,  17,615  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &c.,  357,  learned  piofesaioos,  3042.—' 
Official  Rviumt. 

Tliis  state  is  divided  into  sevens-two  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  thor 
capitals,  were  as  follows  :  Battern  Dittriet—knAeTsen,  5658,  C.  Clinton  ;  Bledsoe,  5676,  C.  Pike- 
ville:  Blount.  11,745,0.  Matysville:  Bradley,  7886.  C.  Ctevehind;  Campbell,  6149.  C.  Jacha- 
borough :  Carter,  5873.  C.  EUzabethtown ;  Chubome^  9474,  C.  Tazewdl ;  Cocke,  6999^  C.  New- 
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port;  Granger.  10^72, C.Rutkdge;  Grenw,  10,076, CGreeneville;  HainntoD,817A, C.DalTu; 
Havkim,  15,035,  C.  Rogemille ;  Jeffvnoa,  12^76,  C.  Dandridge ;  Johnson,  26S8,  C.  Taylon- 
Tille:  Knox,  15,485,  C.  Knoxville;  Marion,  6070,  C.  Jasper ;  Mc  Minn,  12,719,  C.  Athens; 
Meigs,  4794,  C.  Decatnr;  Monroe,  12,050,  C.  MadisonTille ;  Morgan,  2660.  C.  Montgomery; 
Polk,  3570,  C.  B«ntonTille;  Rhea,-3985,  C.Washington;  Roane,  10,948,  C.  Kingston;  Sevier, 
•443,  C.  SevioriUe  ;  SuUivao,  10,736.  C.  Blonntville  ;  Washington,  11,751,  C.Jonesboroiigli. 
ifiiUfe  I>it/r>c^~Bedford.  20,546.  C.  ShetbvriKe;  Cannon,  7193,  C.  Woodbury;  Coffee,  8184, 
C.  Manchester ;  Daridson,  30,509,  C.  Nashville  ;  De  Kalb,  5868,  C,  Smithville ;  Dickson,  7074, 
C.  CbsrlottJe  ;  FentresB,  S550,  C.  Jaravstown  ;  Franklin.  12,033,  0.  Winchester  ;  Giles,  21,494, 
C  Pulaski;  Hickman,  8618.  C.  Centrerilte ;  IIiin]|>hreys,  5195,  €.  Reynoldsbui^ ;  Jackson, 
l%672,  C.  Gahiesborough  ;  Lawrence,  7121.  C.  Lawr«iceburg ;  Lincoln,  21,493,  C.  Fayetteville  ; 
MaralmU,  14^555.  C.  Lewisburg;  Mauiy,  28,186,  0.  Columbia ;  Montgomery,  16,927,  C.  Clarks- 
Tille;  OrertoB,  0279,  C.  Monroe;  Robertson,  13.601,  C.  Springfield ;  Rutherfonl,  24,280,  C. 
Maffbeoaborough :  Smith,  21,179,  C.  Carthage  t  Samner,  23.445,  C.Gallatin;  Stewart,  8587, 
COorer;  Warren,  10^808,  C.  McMimi»ille;  Wayne,  7705,  C.  Waynesborowgh  ;  White,  10,747, 
C.  Sparta;  Williamson,  27^006,  C.  Franklin  )  Wilson,  24,460,  C.  Lebanon.  Western  Diilriet-- 
Bentoii,  4772,  C. Camden;  Carroll.  12.862,  C.  Huntingdon  ;  Dyer, 4484,  C.  Dyersbiirg ;  Fayette, 
21.501,  CSomerrille;  Gibson,  13,689,  C.  Trenton;  Hardeman,  14,568.  C.  Bolivar;  Hardin, 
6345.  C.  Savannah;  Haywood.  18,870,  C.  Brownsville;  Henderson,  11,875.  C.  Lexington; 
Henry,  14.906.  C.  Paris ;  Lauderdale,  3435,  C.  Hiptey  ;  Madison,  16.530,  C.  Jackson ;  Mc  Nairy, 
9885,  C  Pur^ ;  GbitHi,  4814,  C.  Troy ;  Perry,  7419,  C.  Perry  ville ;  Shelby,  14.721,  C.  Raleigh  ; 
Tipton,  6800,  C,  Covington  ;  Weakley.  9870,  C.  Dresden. 

SoU. — Cumberland  mountains  traverse  the  middle  of  ttie  state,  from  north-east  to  sonth-weat. 
dividiog  the  state  into  &tt  Tamenee  and  Wett  Tennestee.  The  western  part  of  Tennessee  is 
level,  or  gently  undulating  ;  in  the  middle  it  is  hilly.  Between  the  mountains  there  are  valleys 
from  five  to  tea  milea  wide.  These  valleys  open  passages  for  rivers  and  roadt.  Caves  of  great 
depth  and  extent  are  nnmeraus, 

"  The  soil  is  geneially  fertile,  in  the  western  part  the  soil  is  black  and  lich,  in  the  middle 
tbete  are  large  tracts  of  exeelleot  land.  In  the  eastern  part  the  mountains  are  sterile,  but  the 
valleys  of  its  creeks  and  streams  are  rich  beyond  any  of  tlie  same  description  elsewhere  in  the 
western  country.  In  East  Tennessee  it  derives  its  fertili^  from  the  quantities  of  dissolved  time, 
and  nitrate  of  lime  that  are  miied  with  it.  In  West  Tennessee  the  strata  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order  ;  first,  a  loaming  soil  or  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand  ;  next  vellow  clay  :  then  red 
sand  aad  red  clay  ;  and  lastly  a  white  sand.  In  the  southmi  parts  of  this  state  are  found  tm* 
■wnae  banks  of  nnooauDonly  large  oyster-shells,  situated  on  nigh  table  grounds,  remote  froin 
my  water-course." — Book  efthe  Untied  States. 

The  principal  forest  tapes  are  poplar,  hickory,  walnut,  oak,  beech,  sycamore,  locust,  cherry, 
sngarHnaple.  Ac,  and  in  some  parts  a  veiy  thick  and  strong  cone  abotmd.  Snake  root,  ginseng, 
Carolioa  pink,  angelica,  senna,  anise,  and  spikenard,  grow  well.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  among 
the  staple  comaaodities  of  the  state ;  also  grain,  grass,  and  fruit. 

Lu*  Stock  mmt  Jgriciiilure.~~la  1840.  ^ere  were,  in  this  state.  341,400  horses  and  moles  ; 
888,851  neat  cattle ;  741,508  sheep ;  2,926,607  swine;  poultry  valued  at  606,969  dollars.  There 
me  produced  4^,602  bmbrls  of  wheat ;  4600  bushels  of  barley ;  7,085,678  bushels  of  oete ; 
aiM^  budieb  of  rye;  17,118  bnshels  of  buckwheat i  44,966,188  bushels  of  Indian  com; 
lfi90S92  lbs.  of  wool;  8i0  lbs.  of  hops ;  50,907  lbs.  of  wax  ;  1,904.870  bushels  of  potatoes ; 
81.238  tons  of  hay ;  3844  toos  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  29,550,482  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  7977  lbs.  of  rice  ; 
27.701.277  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  1217  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons ;  258,079  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the 
dairy  were  valued  at  472.141  dollars;  and  of  ttie  orchard  at  367,105  dollars ;  value  oflumber  pro- 
duced 21 7,006  ilollars ;  S336  barrels  of  tar,  pitch.  Sic,  were  made.  Cattle  are  exported  from  the 
sootbem  parts. — Offitiml  Return. 

IBmeraU. — There  is  an  abundance  of  limestone.  Gypsum  in  large  quantities  has  been  disco- 
veved.  Copperas,  alum,  nitre,  and  lead,  are  among  the  minerals,  and  some  silver  has  been  found. 
Saltpetre  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  There  are  numerous  salt  springs,  and  some 
■uonal  springs. 

Ctmmie. — The  cliaiate  is  mild  and  generally  healthy.  The  winter  in  Tennessee  resembles  the 
spiing  ia  New  ^^^d.  Snow  seldom  faUs  tea  greater  depth  tlian  ten  indiei,  or  lies  longer  than 
tan  £m.  CnHhemnd  river  nas  been  frozen  over  but  three  or  four  times  ^nce  the  country  was 
•rctied.  Gatde  are  rarely  shdiered  dwiag  the  winter.  Some  low  grounds  in  the  western  part 
of  tfae  stateara  sul^eet  to  biUous  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague,  but  they  comprise  but  a  very  small 
pattion  of  the  stale. — U.  S.  Gat. 

JZiierv.— The  usnal  roots  to  a  maritet  is  down  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  to 
Ohio,  and  tbence  to  New  Orleans.    Foreign  goods  arc  bronght  from  the  east  through  Pittsburg. 

Tennease  river,  though  it  has  not  its  nse  nor  its  entraiKe  has  Hs  chief  course  in  this  state.  It 
is  1200  miles  long,  and  is  oavigablo  for  steamboats  to  Florence  in  Alabanui.  259  miles  above  its 
—  1  into  the  Oiuo»  aad  for  boab  Sfi»  niles  ttorther.  Cumberland  river  rises  in  Kentucky,  hut 
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ntns  chiefly  in  Tennessee.  It  is  navigable  fw  steamboats  200  miles  to  NaahTille,  anJ  for  boats 
300  miles  further.  It  enters  the  Ohio  in  Kentucky,  sixty  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The  Hoiston, 
Clinch,  French  Broad,  and  Htwassee,  are  branches  of  the  Tennessee.  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  and 
^Volf  rivers,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  and  are  navigable  for 
boats. 

Trade. — There  were,  in  1840,  thirteen  commercial  and  flftjr-two  commission  houses  engaged  In 
foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,495,100  dollars;  tOS-2  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  7,367,300  dollars  ;  1 136  penoDS  employed  in  the  Inmber  tisde,  with  a  capital  of  6700 
dollars ;  thirty-one  persons  empltmd  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  flve  biitchen  and 
packers  employed  a  capital  of  98,811  dollars.  Tlie  trade  of  Tennessee  with  foreign  states  is  neces- 
sarily indirect*  or  in  transit  through  other  states.— fJ^Scia/  Returiu. 

Manafactiirtt.—la  1640,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  goods  was  S,886.G61  dollars.  There 
were  twenty^ix  woollen  manufactories  and  four  fulling  milu,  employing  forty-five  persons,  pro- 
ducing articles  to  the  valueof  14,290  dollars,  with  a  coital  of  It5,600  dollara ;  thirty-eight  cotton 
manufactories,  with  16,813  spindles,  employing  1542  persons,  producing  articles  to  tt^  value  of 
325,719  dollars,  with  a  capital  employed  of  463,240  dollars;  thirty-four  furnaces,  producing 
16,128  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  ninety>nine  forges,  &c.,  producing  9678  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing 
2266  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,514,786  dolutrs  ;  four  persons  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  1500 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  400  dollars  ;  two  smelting  houses  for  lead  ;  twenty-one  persons  produced 
13,942  bushels  of  bituminous  coal ;  five  paper  manufactories  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
46,000  dollars  ;  oiher  manufactories  of  paper  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  14,000  dollars,  the 
whole  employing  eighty-seven  persons,  and  a  capital  of  93,000  dollars  ;  177  persons  produced  hats 
and  caps  to  the  value  of  104,949  dollars ;  454  tanneries  emplc^ed  909  persons,  and  a'  capital  of 
484,114  dolUrs  ;  874  other  leather  manufiwtoriea,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value 
of  859,050  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  154,540  doUais ;  tweDty-nioepotteries  employed  flfty  persons, 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  51,600  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  7300  dollars ;  iM6  persons  pro- 
duced  machinery  to  the  value  of  257,704  dollars ;  142  persons  mann&ctured  hardware  and  cutlery 
to  the  value  of  57,170  dollars ;  thirty-four  persons  mann&ctured  564  small  arms ;  eleven  persons 
manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  28,460  dollars ;  ten  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  value  of  5400  dollars  ;  417  persons  producm  brick  and  lime  to  the  value  of 
119,371  dollars;  1426  distilleries  produced  1,109,107  gallons,  and  six  breweries  produced  16S& 
gallons,  the  whole  employing  1341  persons,  and  a  capital  of  218,182  dollars  ;  518  persons  manu- 
ntctured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  219,897  dollars,  employing  a  capiul  of  80,878  dol- 
lars; twenty-ei^ht  rope-walks  employed  358  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  182,680 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  84,230  dollars;  255  flouring  mills  produced  67,881  barrds  of 
flottr,  and,  witn  other  mills,  employed  2100  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,020,664 
dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,310,195  dollars;  203  persons  manufactured  furniture  to 
the  value  of  79,850  dollars  with  a  capital  of  30,650  dollars ;  1 93  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  1090 
wooden  houses  were  built  by  1467  persons,  at  a  cost  of  437,402  dollars ;  fbrty-ooe  printii^ 
offices,  five  binderies,  two  daily,  six  semi-weekly,  and  thirty-eight  weekly  newipapers,  and  ten 
periodicals,  employed  191  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1 13,500  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  3.781,^  dolhirs.— Q^E^  Jtetenw. 

£rfiu»/ion.— Greenville  college,  at  Greenville,  in  East  Tennessee  was  founded  in  1794 ;  Wash- 
ington college,  in  Washington  county,  was  founded  in  1794;  the  University  of  Nashville,  in 
Nashville,  the  most  important  literary  institution  in  the  stat^  was  founded  in  1606;  East 
Tennessee  college,  at  Knoxville,  was  founded  in  1807;  Jackson  collie,  near  Columbia,  wm 
founded  in  1830.  The  Southwestern  Theological  Seminary,  at  Marysvitle,  was  founded  in  1631. 
The  number  of  students  in  all  tliese  institutions,  in  1840,  was  869.  T^ere  were  in  the  state  15S 
academies,  with  5539  students ;  and  983  common  and  primary  achools,  with  25,099  scholars. 
There  were  58,534  white  persons,  above  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  Universi^  of  Nashville  has  a  permanent  fund  of  about  45,000  dollars,  which  bears  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent,  out  of  which  interest  and  the  tuition  fees,  the  expenses  of  the  institution 
are  borne.  Besides  this,  there  is  due  to  it  about  15,000  dollars.  These  constitute  the  sum  total 
of  its  endowments  ;  and  when  we  remember,  that  the  first  of  these  sums  was  demedfrom  certain 
lands  which  Congress,  by  its  act  of  1606,  c.  31,  required  the  state  to  appropriate  to  the  use  of  two 
colleges,  one  in  East  and  one  in  West  Tennessee,  we  are  reduced  to  the  mortifyinK  nects- 
uty  of  admitting,  that  the  institution  owes  nothing  to  the  munificence  of  the  state.  Tne  sam 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  University  of  East  Tennessee,  and,  indeed  to  every  literary  institutkn 
in  the  state.  The  same  act  of  Congress  required  the  state  to  appropriate  100,000  acres  of  land  fai 
one  body  for  the  use  of  academies,  one  in  each  county  in  the  state.  By  the  act  of  the  l^jslature 
of  1837,  c.  107,  sec  8,  the  legislature  appropriated  the  annual  sum  of  18,000  dollars  to  the  aca- 
demies, on  condition  that  the^  should  rdinquish  to  the  State  all  claims  to  those  lands.  This  le- 
linquishment  was  made,  and  m  consideration  of  it,  the  filith  of  the  state  is  pledged  to  the  aminal 
payment  of  the  16,000  dollars  to  those  institutions. 

A  school  fund  bavlng  been  created  under Twions  laws*  ukl  an  net  paaed  in  18S7-88,  '*to  estfr 
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blish  a  system  of  common  schools  in  the  stste,"  were  re-enacted  and  amended  by  an  act  passed  at 
...  V      "--(-hitis  made  thedutjofthe  superintendent  every  year 
tion  the  school  monies  to  tlie  counties,  according  to  the 

ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  respectively,  as  compared    

white  children  of  the  whole  state  within  those  ages,  ascertuned  by  the  counQr  school  com- 
misaioners. 

Hie  fund  now  consists  of: — 

dollars,  cts. 

1.  Bank  Stock. 

Union  Bank   48394.00 

Phtnters*  Bank   244,500.00 

Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank  of  Memphis   700.00 

Bank  of  Tennessee   821,591.40 

2.  Turnpike  Stock    44,304.80 

8.  Real  estate   8,060.00 

4.  Suspended  Debt 

Due  from  the  Superintendent.  Feb.  1.  1844    77,710.36 

From  County  A^ts,  &&,  Oct.  1, 1643,  estimated   109,560.98 

Total   1,850,324.49 

The  amount  distributed  on  the  third  Monday,t5th  July,  1844,  was  117,087.40 
The  adiolasUc  popnlation  was  then  246^12  childrai,  each  of  whom  of  course  received 
ibout  47  1-7  cents. 

Rtiiffomd — In  1636,  the  Methodists  had  187  travelling  preachersj  and  84,266  communicants ; 
the  Baptists  had  4IS  churches,  219  ministers,  and  20,472  communicants ;  the  Presbyterians  had 
ISO  churches,  ninetv  ministers,  and  1(^000  communicants ;  the  Episcopalians  had  one  bishop  and 
ei^t  ministers.  There  were  besides  many  Cumberiand  Presbyteriaos,  and  some  Lutherans, 
Friends,  Christians,  aud  Catholics. 

Bmiia. — At  the  commencement  of  1839,  there  were  in  the  state  one  bank  and  seven  branches, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  2,292,757  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  742,542  dollars. — (See  Banks  of 
United  States  hereauer.) 

PubBc  WoHtM. — The  internal  improvements  of  Tennessee  consist  of  several  railroads. 
Lagrange  and  Memphis  railroad  extends  from  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  fifly  miles,  to 
Lagrange,  in  Lafayette  counh^>  Somerville  branch  extends  from  the  main  road  at  Moscow, 
uxteen  miles,  to  Somerville.  The  Hiwassee  railroad  extends  from  Knoxville,  ninety-eight  miles 
and  a  hatC  to  the  Georgia  Une,  where  it  unites  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  of  Georgia. 
The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  rulroad  is  designed  to  pass  through  this  state.— (See  Bailroads  of 
tfie  United  States  hereafter.) 

Nashvilue,  c^iital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Cumberland  river,  in  36  d^. 
9iBin.  SS  sec  north  laUtude,  and  66  deg.  49  min.  3  sec.  west  longitude,  110  miles  north  of 
Hnntsrilk^  IBS  miles  west  of  Knoxville,  250  miles  south-west  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  909  miles 
sondhwest  of  New  York,  664  miles  from  Washington.  The  popuhtion,  in  1830,  was  5506 :  in 
1840,  6929.  It  has  a  court  house,  gaol,  and  market-housej  eleven  churches,  two  Baptist,  one 
Onistian,  one  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  one  Presbyterian,  four  Melodist,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Roman  Catholic,  three  banks,  the  halls  of  the  Nashville  university,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a 
state  pmiteotiary,  810  feet  long,  350  deep,  and  two  stories  high,  containing  200  cells  for  convicts. 
The  Nadiville  univeni^  was  founded  in  1806,  has  a  president  and  five  professors,  or  other 
iBstructors,  286  alumni,  292  students,  and  10,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Cumberland  river  is 
omosite  the  town,  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  thirty  to  forty  tons,  and  at  high  floods  for  ships 
of  400  tons.  Fifteen  steamboats  are  employed  on  the  river,  besides  a  great  number  of  keelboats 
and  flatboats.  In  1840,  there  were  three  foreign  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses, 
capital  235,000  dollars  ;  seventy-flve  retail  stores,  capital  1,606,400  dollars;  one  foige,  one  tan- 
nwy,  one  paper  factory,  four  printing-offices,  two  binderies,  one  daily,  Ave  weekly,  and  three 
mni" weekly  newspapers.   Capital  in  manufactures,  151,000  dollais.   Tonnage  4733. 

Kmoxvilu,  188  miles  east-by^outh  from  Nashville,  498  mils  from  Washington,  is  situated 
on  the  north  buik  of  HolsUm  river,  four  miles  below  the  junction  of  French  Broad  river,  at  the 
head  of  steanboat  navigation.  It  ccurtains  a  conrt  house,  a  gaol,  three  churches,  two  academies, 
fire  wholesale  and  nine  retail  stores,  about  200  dwellings,  and  1500  inhabiunts.  The  Hiwassee 
nilrosd  extends  from  this  place  through  Athens  and  Augusta  to  Cliarleston,  South  Carolina. 

MiKFHis,  sitosted  on  an  elevated  bluff  on  the  Mississippi,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
Votf  or  Loonhatcbie  river,  contained,  in  1640,  fifty-three  stores,  550  dwellings,  and  3300  inha- 
UtML  Its  commerce  is  extensive,  being  equal  to  that  of  any  town  betwera  St.  Louis  and  New 
(Mbv.  A  nilraod  to  Lagrange  is  a  part  of  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  railroad. 
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riNAKOBS  OF  TBNNB8SBB,  1843. 


C&ie^ Sources  ^Income. 

dollars,  cts. 

Direct  taxes   119,661.67 

Bank  tax   14.750.00 

Income  of  state  funds  291^78.75 

BalaiKe  from  1842    189,590.47 

Miscellaneons    120.00 

Amount  received  io  18^   253,531.67 

Amount  expended  315,188.25 


PrtHCtpo/  Itenu  of  Expenditure. 

dollars,  cts. 

Salaries  of  executive  officers    1 7,085.82 

Salaries  of  the  judiciary    35.346.25 

Incidental  expenses  of  judiciary   2,921.03 

Fk)^  of  tlie  legislature   22,018.88 

Incidental  expenses  of  legislature  . .  5,176.79 

Interest  on  the  state  debt   173,678.75 

Interna!  improTement   4,689.00 

Common  schools   117,087.40 

Charitable  establishments    1,411.85 

Miscellaneous    7,364  28 

Academies    18>000.00 

dollars,  cts. 

Whole  amount  of  state  debt    3,260,416.66 

Annual  interest  on  this  debt   173,678.75 

dollars. 

Of  the  state  debt   1,997.250  pays  5  per  cent. 

n        n    263,1661  pays  5J  „ 

  1,000,000  pays  6  „ 

The  total  Talue  of  taxable  property  in  Tennessee  is  as  follows  :— 


dollars. 

Land   69,298,498 

Tovn  lots   8,404,498 

Negroes   42,631,238 


dollan. 

White  polls   85,264 

Carriages   890,158 


Total    120,809,671 

The  debt  has  many  yean  to  run  before  it  falls  dne,  and  to  meet  it  the  state  owns — 

dollars,  ets. 

Stock  in  the  Union  bank  of  Tennesse    646,600  00 

Capital  to  the  bank  of  Tennessee,  proceeds  of  bonds  sold   1,000,000  00 

Stock  paid  into  the  Internal  Improvement  companies,  by  state  bonds 

issned   1,516,915  66f 

Total   3,168,515  Mf 


III.  KENTUCKY. 

K^nncrr  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ohio*  Indiana,  and  tlUnois,  frocn  which  it  is  sqimted 
by  the  Ohio  river ;  on  the  east  by  Vireinui;  on  the  south  by  Tennessee ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mississippi,  whidi  separates  it  from  Missouri.  It  lies  between  86  d^.  90  min.  and  89  nun.  10  dcg^ 
north  luitude,  and  between  81  deg.  50  mio.  and  69  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude,  and  between 
5  deg  and  10  deg.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  400  milea,  uid 
170  miles  its  breadth,  comprising  about  40,300  square  miles,  or  25.920,000  British  statute  acres. 
The  population,  in  1790  was  73,677 ;  in  1800.  220,959;  in  1610,406,511 ;  in  1820,564,317  ;  in 
1630,  688.844  ;  in  1840,  779;828,  of  which  182,258  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  popuIaUon,  306,S3S 
were  white  males  :  284,930  white  females ;  3761  were  coloured  nudes :  SASft  coloured  fewales. 
Employed  in  agriculture,  197,736  i  in  commerce,  3448 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  23^17 ;  Mm- 
gating  the  ocean,  forty-four ;  canals,  lake^  and  riTers,  968 ;  in  nintng,  831 ;  learaed  profwaions, 
2487.— Q^oa/  Retwrm. 

This  state  is  divided  into  ninety  counties,  which  with  their  population,  in  1B40,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  followB :— Adair,  8466,  C.  Columbia  ;  Allen,  7829.  C.  ScottsviUe  ;  Barren,  17,988, 
C.  Glasgow;  Bath.  9768,  C.  Owin^ville ;  Boone,  10.034,  C.  Burtington ;  Bourbon,  14.476,  C.  Paris 
Brpathitt,  2195,  C.  Breathitt ;  Brackeu.  7050,  C.  Augusta ;  Breckenridge,  8044,  C.  HacdtogrtMi^ 
Bullitt,  6334,  C.  Shepheidsvitie ;  Butler,  8698,  G.  Morgantovn  ;  Caldwetl,  10.865,  C.  PnneetOD 
Calloway.  9794,  C.  Wadesborough ;  Campbell.  51214,  C.  Newport ;  CatroU,  S96«»  C.  OuwIkOD 
Carter,  2905.  C.  Grayson  ;  Casey,  4939,  C.  Liberty  ;  Christian,  15,587.  C.  Hopkinsville  ;  Clark. 
10,802,  Winchester  ;  Clay,  4607,  C.  Manchester  ;  Clinton,  3868,  C.  Albany ;  Cumberland,  009O, 
C.  Burkesrille;  Davies,  8331,  C.  Owensborou^;  Edmonston,  2914,  C.  Brownsville ;  Eatill. 
5595,  C.  Irvine ;  Fayette,  22,194,  C  Lexington ;  Floning,  13,266,  C  Flemingaburg ;  Floyd,  6802, 
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C.  PmtoDbvrg ;  FfaoUin,  9430,  C.  FmnUbrtj  GallaUn,  4008,  G.  Warsaw;  Oarrard,  10,480. 
G.  Unenter;  Grsnt,  4198,  C.  WiUiamstoirii ;  Graves.  74«A.  0.  Majfield;  Uravsoo,  4461,  C. 
Litdifidd;  Gmoe,  14,212,  C.  tireensbai^;  Ghveniip,  6207,  C.  Greenupsburg ;  Hancock,  2581, 
C  Htvesville  ;  Hardin,  16,857,  C.  Elisabethtown  ;  Harlan,  8015,  C.  Mount  Pleasant ;  Harrison, 
la/VJi,  C.  ChmUiiana ;  H«rt,  7081,  C.  Munfordsville ;  Henderson,  954%  C.  Henderson ;  Henry, 
idfilS,  C.  New  Castle ;  liickman,  8068,  C.  Clinton  ;  Hopkins.  9171,  C.  Madiaonville  ;  Jefferson, 
Sifi46,  C.  LoQtsvtlle  ;  Jessamtne,  9396,  C.  Nicholasville ;  Kenton,  7816,  C.  Independence  ; 
Kdox,  5722,  C.  BaiiKHirville ;  Laurel,  8079,  C.  London  ;  Lawrence,  4780,  C.  Louisa ;  Litwia, 
6306,0.  Clarksburg;  Lincoln,  10,187.  C.Stanford  ;  Livingston,  9085,0.  Smithland  ;  Logaa,13,S15, 
a  RaaBeMlle ;  Madison,  t6355,  C.  Richmond ;  Marion,  11,082,  C.  Lebanon;  Mason,  15,719, 
C.  Hfltysvitle  ;  Mc  Oracken.  4745,  C.  Paducah  ;  Meede,  5780,  C.  Brandenburg ;  Mercer,  18,720, 
C.  Harrodsburg ;  Monroe,  6526,  C.  TornpkinsviUe ;  Montgomery,  9892,  C.  Mount  Sterling; 
MorgBo,  4606,  C.  West  Liberty  ;  Muhlenbeiv.  6964t  C.  Greenville  ;  Nelson,  13.637.  C.  Bardstown  ; 
Nicholas,  8745.  C.  Carlisle ;  Ohio,  6592,  C  Hartford  ;  Oldham,  7380,  C.  La  Grange ;  Owen,  8232, 
C.  OweDton  ;  Pendleton,  4455,  C.  Falmouth  ;  Perry.  8089,  C.  Haztird  ;  Pike,  3567.  0.  Pikeville  ; 
Polasfci,  9620,  0.  Somerset ;  Uockcastle,  8409,  C.  Mount  Vernon  ;  Russel,  4238,  C  Jamestown  ; 
Scott,  18,666,  C  Georgetown  ;  Shelby,  17,768^  C.  Shelbyville  ;  Simpson.  6537,  0.  Franklin  ;  Spen- 
cer, 6581.  O.  Taylonvilte ;  Todd,  9991,  C.  Elkton  ;  Trig,  7716,  G.  Cadiz  ;  Trimble,  4480,0. 
Bedford  ;  Union.  6678.  C  Moi^ganfidd ;  Warren  15.446,  C.  Bowling  6i«en  ;  Washin^on,  10,596, 
C.  Springfield ;  Wayne  7899,  C.  MoDticello  ;  Whitley.  4678.  C.  Williamsburg ;  Woodford,  11,740, 
C.  Vereailln. 

SmL — The  eastern  counties  are  mountainous.  A  tract  from  Ave  to  twenty  miles  wide,  along 
tbe  Ohio  river,  through  the  whc^e  length  of  the  state,  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Tlie 
iBugio  of  the  Ohio,  for  about  a  mile  in  width,  consists  of  bottom  or  alluvial  lands,  which  are  overw 
flowed  when  the  floods  rise.  Between  the  billy  country,  the  more  mountainous  eastern  counties 
and  Green  river,  there  intervenes  a  rich  district,  called  the  ganlen  of  the  state.  It  is  about  150 
miles  long,  and  from  6fty  to  100  wide.  The  soil  is  excellent,  the  surfiice  is  gently  undulating,  and 
the  forest  trees  chiefly  black  walnut,  black  cherry,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  sugar-maple,  mulberry,  elm, 
ash,  cotton  wood,  white  thorn,  and  an  abundance  of  grape-vines.  The  country  in  tiie  south- 
vest  part  of  the  state,  between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  is  called  "the  barrens."  In  1800, 
the  k^siature  of  the  state  made  a  gratuitous  grant  of  this  tract  to  actual  settlers,  under  the  idea 
tlKt  it  was  of  littde  value ;  bnt  it  proves  to  be  excellent  com  land,  and  also  well  adapted  to  the 
raitii^  of  luws  and  cattle.  The  whole  state,  below  the  mountains,  has,  at  the  depth  of  about  eipbt 
fiset,  a  bed  of  limestone,  which  has  frequent  apertures  through  which  the  waters  of  the  rivers  sink 
into  the  earth,  and  some  of  them  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  otiiers  are  greatly  diminished  in  the 
summer  season.  The  banks  have  generally  worn  deep  channels  in  the  calcareous  rocks  over  which 
flow.  The  precipices  formed  by  the  Kentucky  are  in  man^  places  stupendous,  presenting 
perpendicular  banks  of  solid  limestone  800  feet  high,  above  which  there  is  a  steep  and  diflScult 
ascent  several  times  as  high.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  state,  between  Green  ana  Cumberland 
rivers  are  several  remarkable  caves.  One  called  the  Mammoth  cave,  130  miles  from  Le.\ington 
oD  the  road  to  Nashville,  is  said  to  be  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  with  many  diverging  apart- 
maiU.  Tlie  earth  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  which  has  been  to  a 
coasidenible  extent  manufactured  from  it. 

Wheat,  tobacco,  and  hemp  are  the  staple  productions ;  but  Indian  corn,  i^-e,  oa(s,  barley, 
buckwheat,  flax,  and  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  plums,  are 
tbe  most  common  fruits.  Horses,  homed  cattle,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard  are  extensively  exported. 
—Book  ifHu  Utated  Stalet. 

Lioe  Stock  and  AgncuUwrai  ProducU. — In  1840,  in  this  state,  there  were  895,858  horses  and 
anles;  787,098  neat  cattle  ;  1,008,240  sheep;  2.810.588  swine;  poultry  to  the  value  of  586,4-$9 
doOarsi  there  were  produced  4,803,152  bushels  of  wheat ;  17,491  bushels  of  barley;  7,155,974 
bHbeb of  oats i  1,921,373  bushels  of  rye;  8169  bushels  of  buckwheat;  39,847,120  bushels  of 
lodianeom;  1,766.847  lbs.  of  wool;  742lbB.of  hops ;  88.445  lbs.  of  wax ;  1,055.085  bushels  of 
potatoes  ;  86,306  tons  of  hay;  9993  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  58,4^16,909  lbs.  oftobacco  ;  16,:)76lbs. 
of  rice ;  691,456  Ifoe.  of  cotton  ;  787  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  1,377,885  lbs.  of  sugar.  Tlie  products  of 
the  dairy  amounted  to  931,363  dollars ;  of  the  orchard  484,935  dollan  ;  of  lumber  180,329  dollars. 
There  were  made  2209  gallons  of  wine. 

SiimenU. — Among  the  mineral  productions  of  Kentucky,  are  iron  ore,  coal,  salt,  and  lime. 
The  salt  licks,  as  the  springs  are  called,  from  the  fact  that  cattle  and  wild  aniinah  have  been  fond 
of  Kcking  around  them,  are  numerous,  and  salt  is  extensively  manuractiirod,  not  only  for  home 
CDDsnmptioo,  but  for  exportation.  The  greater  part  of  the  exports  of  this  state  pass  down  the 
UasnsipfH  to  New  Orleans,  and  its  chief  imports  are  brought  in  steamboats  by  rirerand  the  Ohio, 
ui  odier  tribtitaries. 

CSma^.  Hie  winters  are  mild,  being  only  of  two  or  three  months'  continuance,  but  tlie  atmo- 

ifben  at  that  iiiMon  is  mtAMt.  Spring  and  autumn  ars  ddig^tful ;  and  on  the  *hole,  the  climate 
is  alobrions. 
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Rmer$. — The  Ohio,  hy  its  various  mncUoga,  borders  ^is  State  on  tlie  north  for  687  miles. 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  [lass  through  the  western  part  of  this  state  as  they  approach 
their  entrance  into  the  Ohio.  Cumberland  river  aJso  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  state.  The 
Big  Sandy  is  250  miles  long,  and,  for  &  considerable  distance,  forms  the  boundary  betwe«i  this 
state  and  Virginia.  It  is  navigable  tifty  mtles  for  boats.  The  Kentucky  river  rises  in  the  Cum- 
berland mountains,  and  after  a  course,  generally  through  a  deep  rocky  bed.  &lls  into  the  Ohio, 
seventy-seven  miles  above  Louisville.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  sixty  miles  to  Frankfort. 
Licking,  Green,  and  Salt,  are  other  considerable  rivers.  Tlie  Mississippi  runs  on  the  western 
border  of  the  state.— t/^.  S.  Gax. 

Tradet. — In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  Atb  commercial  and  fifty  conimisuoii  bouses  en^ged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  620,700  dollan ;  168S  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  witb  a 
capital  of  9,41 1,826  dollan ;  57 1  persons  employed  in  die  lumber  trade,  witb  a  ciq)ttal  of  105,925 
dollars ;  101  persons  employed  in  interna)  transportation,  who,  with  183  butdiers,  packers,  &&» 
employed  a  capital  of  163,850  dollars. — Offiaal  Retumx. 

Manu/acluret. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures,  was  2,^22,462  dollars  ;  there 
were  forty  woollen  manufactories,  employing  200  persons,  manufacturing  articles  to  the  value  of 
15 1,246  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  138,000  dollars  ;  fifly-eight  cotton  manuhctories,  with  12,358 
spindles,  employing  523  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  329,380  dollars,  with  a  capital 
of  316,1 13  dollars  ;  seventeen  furnaces,  producing  29,206  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  tliirteen  forges. 
Sec,  producing  3637  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  1 108  persons,  and  a  capital  of  449,000  dollars  ; 
twenty-seven  persons  produced  212-5  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  with  a  capital  of  14,150  dollars  $ 
213  persons  produced  588,167  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  76.627  dollars  ;  291  per- 
sons produced  219,695  bushels  of  salt,  with  a  capiul  of  168,583  dollars  ;  100  persons  produced 
granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  19,592  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  6212  dollars  ;  seven  paper  mills 
emploved  forty-seven  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  44,000  dollais,  empu^ing  s 
capital  of  47,500  dollan ;  hats  and  caps  were  produced  to  the  value  of  201.310  dollaii,  and  straw 
bonnets  to  the  value  of  44e3doIlars,  emplovmg  194  persons, with  a  capital  of  118,850 dollars  s 
587  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  413,585  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  230,400  dol- 
lars ;  387  tanneries  employed  978  persons,  and  a  capital  of  567,954  dollars ;  548  other  manufa^ 
tories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &C.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  732,646  dollars,  with  a  capital 
of  369,835  dollars  ;  one  glass  house  produced  arUcles  to  the  value  of  3000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
500  dollars;  sixteen  potteries,  employing  fifty<one  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
24,090  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  9670  dollars;  eleven  powder  mills  employed  fifty-^igbt  persona, 
and  produced  262,500  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  42,000  dollars ;  twenty-five  persons 
produced  paints  and  drugs  to  the  value  of  26,994  dollars,  and  turpentine  and  varnish  to  the 
value  of  2000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  16,630  dollars ;  twenty-eight  persons  produced  confec- 
tionary to  the  value  of  36,050  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  14,250  dollars  ;  111  rope  walks  employed 
1888  persons,  and  produced  cordage  to  the  value  of  1 ,292,276  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  l,(KiS,  ISO 
dollars;  six  persons  produced  musical  instruments  to  the  value  of  4500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
5000  dollars ;  149  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  46,074  dollars ;  thirty  persons 
produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  22,350  dollars ;  109  persons  produced  »41  small 
arms,  with  a  capital  of  19,060  dollars  ;  twenty-one  persons  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to 
the  value  of  19,060  dollars;  657  persons  pioducea  bricks  and  lime  to  tlie  value  of  24(^919  clot 
lars;  516  persons  manufactured  2^282,426  lbs.  of  soap,  568,635  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  Slfi  lbs. 
of  spermaceti  or  wax  candles,  with  a  capital  of  26,765  dollars;  889  distilleries  produced  1,763,685 
gallons,  and  fifty  breweries  produced  214,589  gallons,  the  whole  employing  IU92  persons,  and  a 
capital  or315,d06  dollars  ;  533  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  168,724 
dollars,  with  a  capita]  of  79,378  dollars  ;  256  flouring  mills  produced  273,088  barrels  of  flour,  and 
with  other  mills  employed  2067  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  2,437,937  dollara,  with 
a  capital  of  1,650,689  dollars  ;  453  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  273,850  dol- 
lars, with  a  capital  of  139,295  dollars  ;  485  stone  or  brick  houses,  and  1757  wooden  houses  em- 
ployed 286S  persons,  and  cost  1.039,172  dollars  j  thirty-four  printing  offices,  tliree  binderies,  five 
daily,  seven  semi-weekly,  and  tweniy-six  weekly  newspapers,  and  eight  periodicals,  employed  236 
persons  and  a  capital  of  66,325  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  e^iital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures, was  5,945,259  dolkrs.— O/^cto/  Returns. 

EdueaUon. — The  Transylvania  university,  at  Lexington,  was  founded  in  1796,  and  is  an 
important  institution.  Centre  collm,  at  Danville,  was  founded  in  1822 ;  St  Joseph's  college,  at 
Bardstown  (Catholic),  was  foundetfin  1819;  Augusta  college,  at  Augusta  (Methodist),  was 
founded  in  1835 ;  Cumberland  college,  at  Princetown,  was  founded  in  18& ;  Georgetown  coll^, 
at  Geoi^etown  (Baptist),  wag  founded  in  1829 ;  Bacon  college,  at  Harrodsburg,  was  founded  in 
1836  ;  St.  Mary's  college,  Marion  county  (Catholic),  was  founded  in  1637.  There  ia  a  flourish- 
ing medical  department  connected  with  the  Transylvania  universiQr,  and  a  medical  institution  at 
Louisville.  _  In  these  institutions  thero  were,  in  1840,  1419  students.  Hiere  were  in  the  state, 
1 16  academies  and  granunar  schook|  with  4806  students ;  9d2  common  bid  primaiy  schools,  mtli 
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24^41  sdMlan ;  and  4Ofil0  free  white  penon^  over  twea^  yean  of  age,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. — U.  IS,  Guz- 

RrBgioH. — Id  1836,  the  Baptists,  the  most  DiimeroHS  denomination,  had  500  churches,  about 
300  ministeis,  aod  36,000  commuaicanU ;  the  Methodists,  100  travelling  preachen,  and  31,369 
cwnmiinicants  ;  tlie  Presbyterians,  120  churches,  and  8000  or  10,000  communicaDts ;  tlie  Episco- 
palians, one  bishop  and  thirteen  ministers ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  one  bishop  and  tbir^<four 
Biinisters.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  Reformed  Baptist^ 
two  societies  of  Shakers,  and  one  of  Unitarians. —  U.  S.  Goz. 

Bank*. — At  the  commencement  of  1840,  this  state  had  fourteen  banks  and  branches,  with  an 
mregate  capital  of  7*789,009  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  3,476>367  dollars. — (See  Banks  of  the 
United  States  hereafter.) 

FiASe  Workt. — A  mort  but  roost  important  work  of  internal  improrraaent,  is  the  LonisTiUe 
and  Portland  canal,  two  roiles  and  a  half  lon^  around  the  rapids  in  tne  Ohio  river  at  Louisville. 
It  admits  steamboats  of  the  lai|est  dais,  is  excavated  ten  feet  deep,  in  solid  lunestone,  and  cost  780,000 
dollars.  The  navigation  of  Kentucky,  Licking  and  Green  rivers,  has  been  extmsively  improved 
by  dams  and  locks.  The  Lexington  and  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Lexington  to  Frankfort* 
uid  b  intoided  to  be  continued  to  Louisville.   Several  other  railroads  have  oeen  projected.— 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

Loonnxut,  the  most  populous  dhr  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  is  advantageously  idtoated  on 
Uie  south  bank  of  the  Ohio  nver,  at  the  head  of  the  Rapids.  In  latitude  88  deg.  8  min.  north  j 
longitude,  65  deg.  26  min.  west;  120  miles  below  Cincinnati,  and  596  miles  from  Washington. 
It  has  increased  and  thriven  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Id  1800,  tlie  population  consisted  of 
about  600  inhabitants  ;  increased  in  1810,  to  1357  ;  in  1620,  to  4012 ;  in  1830,  to  1U,336  ;  in 
1840,  to  21,210 :  and  in  1845,  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  about  30,000  iuhabitants.  In 
1840,  it  contained  twelve  churches,  375  stores,  several  printing  offices,  published  three  daily  and 
seven seroi'-weekly  newspapen  ;  twelve  foreign  trade  houses,  capital  192,000  dollars]  value  of 
goods  sold  annuaJly,  about  30,000,000  dollars.  The  Ohio  is  more  than  a  mile  wide  opposite  the 
town,  and  there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  arrival  and  departure  of  steamboats  and  river  craft.  Its 
trade  has  greatly  increased  since  1840.— (See  Internal  Trade  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Frankfort,  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  a  plain,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Kentucky  river, 
sixty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio;  twenty>two  miles  west-north-west  of  Lexington, 
fifty-one  miles  east  of  Louisvilte,  102  miles  south-south-west  of  Cincinnati,  542  miles  from 
Washington.  In  38  deg.  14  min.  north  latitude,  and  84  deg.  40  min.  west  longitude.  Population, 
in  1810, 1090  ;  in  1820,  1679 ;  in  1830,  1680  ;  in  1840,  1917.  The  river  is,  at  dlis  town,  about 
eighty  yards  wide,  and  after  heavy  rains,  frequently  rises  sixt^  feet  Steamboats  of  300  tons 
oome  up  to  tliis  place  when  the  water  is  high,  and  a  urge  quantity  of  foreign  goods  is  brought 
bete  to  supply  the  rich  and  ferdle  country  around.  The  banks  of  the  river  nere  are  birii,  and  a 
cfaun  bridge  crosses  it  to  the  flourishing  village  of  South  Frankfort,  which  may  be  regaioed  as  an 
appendage,  tliough  its  population  is  not  included  in  the  above.  Large  vessels,  designed  to  navigate 
the  ocean,  have  been  built  here,  and  floated  to  New  Orleans. 

Lexihgton,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhom  river,  in  38  dee.  6  min.  north  latitude,  and 
48  deg.  18  min.  west  longitude ;  twenty-four  miles  east-south-east  of  Frankfort,  eighty-flve  miles 
soath  of  Ciricinnati,  seventy-four  miles  east  of  Louisville,  and  522  miles  from  Washington.  Popu- 
lation, iu  1820, 5279  :  in  1630,  6404 ;  in  1840,  6997.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  was  for- 
Bierly  the  capital,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  places  in  the  western  states.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  paved.  The  main  street  is  eighty  feet  wide,  and  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  the  principal  roads  leading  to  the  city  are  macadamised  for  some  distance 
from  it.  Many  of  the  streets  are  bordered  with  trees,  and  the  environs  are  beautiful.  There  is  a 
public  square  near  the  centre  of  the  place,  surrounded  by  flne  brick  buildings.  Hie  city  con- 
tained, in  1840,  about  1200  dwellings,  ten  churches,  b  masonic  hall,  the  state  lunatic  asylum, 
tiie  halls  of  Transylvania  univenity,  die  libruies  of  which  contained  12,342  vohimei.  It  had, 
in  1840k  two  foreign  commisuon  houses,  capital  85,500  dollats  (  seventy^two  retail  stores,  capitd 
892,285  doUars ;  value  of  machinery  produced,  12,800  dolUrs ;  hardware,  cutlery,  Ac,  10,000 
dolhis ;  one  woollen  ftctoi^,  nine  rope-walks,  capital  186,860  dollars ;  tliree  tanneries,  one 
brewery,  four  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  three  weekly  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and 
seven  periodic^  Capital  in  manu&ctures,  426,340  dollars.  In  1797,  it  contained  only  fifty 
bouses.    The  country  around  Lexington  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  United  States. 

Uatsvi LLB,  is  situated  on  die  soutli  side  of  Ohio  river,  on  a  narrow  bottom  between  the  river, 
nd  ibe  biidi  hiUs  which  rise  in  its  rear.  It  has  three  streets,  ninnins  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
AmraoHiogdiein  at  ri^tanglea.  It  contained,  in  1840,  three  cbardiet,  about  £00  dwellings. 
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and  3741  iahalMtants.  It  lias  a  good  harbour  for  boats.  Movt  of  tlie  goods  imported  ioto  tlie 
DOrtli-east  part  of  the  state  are  loaded  here.  There  vere,  in  1640,  nine  commissloD  hoiues,  capi- 
tid  111,600  dollars;  twenty>nine  stores,  capital  139,000  dollars;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  10,dOO 
doltafs ;  one  cotton  iikctoiy,  1100  SfHndles,  one  tannery,  one  breirery,  one  flouring  inill>  one  saw 
mill,  two  printing  offices,  three  weekly  aid  one  semi-weekly  aewspapers.  Capital  in  manuftw- 
tures,  94,S00  dullars. 

Fhtamcei.—The  state  debt  is  4,064,500  dollars,  of  which  615,000  dollars  is  at  the  rate  of  fire 
per  cent,  and  the  balance  at  six  per  cent  interest.  The  commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fiind  have- 
promptly  paid  tlie  interest  on  the  debt.  Value  of  taxable  property,  in  1849,  196,729,038  dollars  ; 
white  males  orer  twenty-one,  in  1843,  124,700.  Total  revenue,  812.235  dollars  86  cents,  eadu- 
sive  of  bank  stocks,  tolls  on  rivers  and  roads,  and  profits  of  tlie  Penitentiary.  Snrplos  in  the 
Treasuiy,  October  10, 1843, 64,614  dollam  10  cents. 


IV.  MISSOURI. 

HissouBi  is  bounded  north  by  Iowa  territory  ;  east  by  lUinoU,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee, from  wbich  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river  ;  south  by  Arkansas;  and  west 
by  the  Indian  territory.  It  is  between  36  deg.  and  40  deg.  36  min.  north  latitude,  and 
between  89  deg.  and  95  deg.  30  min.  west  lon^tude,  and  between  12  dag.  17  min.  and 
17  deg.  38  min.  west  louj^tude  from  Wa^^ington.  It  is  28?  miles  long,  and  230  miles 
luroad,  contdning  64,000  square  miles,  or  40,960,000  acres.  The  population,  in  1810, 
was  19,833;  in  1820,  66,586;  in  1830,  140,074;  in  1840,  383,702,  of  which  58,240 
were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  173,470  were  white  males  ;  150,418  white  females  ; 
883  were  coloured  males  ;  691  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  92,408;  in 
commerce,  2522;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  11,100;  in  mining,  742;  navigating  the 
ocean,  39;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  188^  ;  learned  professions,  1469. 

This  state  is  divided  into  sixty-two  counties,  which,  with  their  p<^nlatioD,  in  1840,  and 
thedr  ct^itals,  were  as  follows:— Audrain,  1949,  C.  Mexico;  Barry,  4796,  C.  M'Donald  ; 
Benton,  4205,  C.  Warsaw;  Boone.  13,561,  C.  Colombia;  Buchanan,  6237,  C.  Sparta; 
Caldwell,  1458,  C.  Far  West;  Callaway,  11,765,  C.  Fulton;  Cape  Girardeau,  9359,  C. 
Jackson;  Carrol,  2433,  C.  Carrollton;  Chariton,  4746,  C.  Keytesville;  Cbirk,  2846,  C. 
Waterloo;  CUy,  8282,  C.  Liberty;  Clinton,  2724,  C.  PUttsburg;  Cole,  9286,  C.  Jeffer- 
son City;  Cooper,  18,484,  C.  Booneville;  Crawfoi^  3561,  C.  Steelrille;  Daviess,  2736,  C. 
Gallatin;  Franklin,  7515,  C.  Union;  Gasconade,  5330,  C.  Herman-  Gnene,  5372,  C. 
Sinnngfidd;  Howard,  13,108,  C.  Fayett«;  Jackson,  7612,  C.  Independence;  JtSenon, 
4296,  C.  Hillsborough;  Johnson,  4471,  C.  Warrensburg ;  La  Fayette,  6815,  C. 
ington;  Lewis,  6040,  C.  Monticello;  Lincoln,  7449,  C.  Troy;  Linn,  2245,  C.  Linneus; 
Livingston,  4325,  C.  Chilicothe;  Macon,  6034,  C.  Bloomington;  Madison,  3395,  C. 
Fredericktown;  Marion,  9623,  C.  Palmyra;  Miller,  2282,  C.  Tuscumhia;  Muuroe,  9505, 
C.  Paris;  Morgan,  4407,  C.  Versailles ;  Montgomery,  4371,  C,  Danville;  New  Madrid, 
4554,  C.  New  Madrid;  Newton,  3790,  C.  Neosho;  Perry,  5760,  C.  Perryville  ;  Pettis,  2930, 
C.  Georgetown;  Platte,  8913,  C.  Platte  City;  Pike,  10,646,  C.  Bowling  Green;  Polk, 
8449,  C.  Bolivar;  Pulaski,  6529,  C.  Wayneaville;  Ralls,  6670,  C.  New  London  ;  Ban- 
dolph,  7198,  C.  Huntsville;  Ray,  6553,  C.  Richmond;  Ripley,  2856,  C.  Van  Buren  ; 
Rives  (named  changed  to  Henry),  4726,  C.  Clinton;  St.  Charles,  7911,  C  St.  Charles; 
St  Francis,  3211,  C.  Farmington;  St  Genevieve,  3148,  C.  St  Generieve;  St  Louis, 
35,979,  C.  St  Louis ;  Saline,  5258,  C.  HarshaU  ;  Scott,  5974,  C.  Benton ;  Shelby,  3056,. 
C.  Shelbyville;  Stoddard,  3153,  C.  Bloomfield;  Taney,  3364,  C.  Forsyth ;  Van  Bureo, 
4683,  C.  Hamsonville;  Warren,  4253,  C.  Warpenton;  Washington,  7213,  C.  Potosi; 
Wayne,  3403,  C.  Greenville.    There  have  been  several  new  coimties  erected  since  1840. 

SoU. — This  state  presents  a  great  variety  of  surface  and  of  soil.  Alluvial,  or  bottom 
soil,  extends  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers ;  receding  from  which,  the  land  rises  in  some 
parts  imperceptibly,  in  others  very  abruptly,  into  elevated  barrens,  or  rocl^  ridges.  In  the  in- 
terior, bottoms  and  barrens,  naked  hills  and  prairies,  heavy  forests  and  streams  of  water,  may 
ofton  be  seen  at  one  view,  presenting  a  diverufied  and  beautifiil  landscape.  The  soudi*e»t 
part  of  tiie  state  haa  s  very  extensive  tmot  of  low,  nuushy  ootmtty,  abouncKng  in  IdMcs 
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tad  Uable  to  inundation.    Bad£     Uu«  a  failly  country  extends  as  far  as  the  Osagv  lirer. 

TUb  p<ntioQ  of  the  states  though  not  generally  diitingniihad  for  the  fertiUty  of  its  0<h], 

4kn^  it  is  interapened  with  fertile  pwtionfl,  ia  partioolarfy  oefebrated  finr  its  nuDonl 

tnanirea.— 17.  S.  Gag. 

Between  the  Osage  and  Musouri  rireis,  is  a  tract  of  eooutry  very  £ertUe,  and  agreeably 
firenified  with  woooknd  and  pairie,  and  abounding  with  ooal,  salt  springs,  &e.  The 
country  north  of  the  Missouri  is  emphatically  "  the  garden  <^  the  west."  There  ii  ne 
country  where  a  greater  extent  of  territory  can  be  traversed  more  easily,  when  in  its  natural 
itate.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  undulat«d.  The  scenery  diversified  by  pictureeqne 
bills,  and  extensive  [Hiuiies,  interspersed  with  shad^  grovea  and  clear  rivers  and  streams. 
Almost  GTcry  acre  of  this  country  is  susceptible  of  high  agricultural  improvement,  and  the 
soD  and  cHinate  cabbie  of  producing  all  the  products  of  even  tiie  Bouthem  states,  except 
sogar.  The  ohief  productions  are  tobacco,  cotton,  Indian  com,  wheat,  ry^  oats,  barley,  vid 

raes.  Large  numbers  of  horMS,  mules,  h<Hiied  cattle,  sheep,  andlu^s,  are  annually  raised 
exportation.  "  All  that  part  of  the  state  north  of  Missouri  river,  and  that  south  of  the 
MiflKntri  and  west  of  the  Gasconade,  may  he  called  rolling  prairie,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
is  capable  of  cultivation.  That  part  of  the  state  between  the  Gasconade  and  Misnsnppi 
rivers,  may  be  calWd  hilly,  but  it  affords  good  grarin^,  and  abounds  in  mineral  weattli. 
Hie  Mil  genendly,  througjbout  the  state,  is  de^  and  ndi,  produoed  hy  the  decayed  vege- 
taUe  matter  of  eentnries.  Whererw  tlie  jnaiiie  fires  are  kqit  down,  there  spnngs  up  a 
duck  underbrush,  which,  in  a  few  yean  is  converted  into  a  fbnrt.  Sone  parti  d  St.  Louis 
eooat}',  which,  a  few  years  ago,  wen  pnirie,  are  now  oowed  with  tinriwr,  so  that  hardly 
any  prairie  can  now  be  found  in  the  county.  And  so  it  is  throughout  the  state.  The 
eoontry  on  the  St  Francois  river,  which  was  fmiDerly  capable  of  raltivatim,  has,  by  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake  which  deetroyed  New  Madrid,  beoome  marshy,  but  it  mif^t  again 
be  capable  of  cultivation,  by  clearing  out  the  St.  Fran^jois,  and  by  draining;  hot  at  present, 
while  so  much  good  land  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  government  priccj  it  would  be  nn^rofitaUe. 
There  is  no  domit,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  country  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  all 
drained  and  cultivated.  Timber  is  found  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  throughout  the  state. 
The  river  bottoms  throughout  the  state,  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  ootton  wood, 
oak,  elm,  ash,  black  and  white  walnut,  hickory,  &c.  The  head  waters  o£  the  Gasconade 
are  covered  inth  a  thidc  growth  of  the  yellow  mn^  of  which  large  quantities  are  lawed  into 
hmibcr  and  floated  to  market  The  -rafaw  of  Imnber  (nodueed,  aocOTding  to  the  osnsoi  of 
1840,  in  the  states  was  7(^355  doUan^  of  iriuoh  Pulaski  eowitr  famished  20,300  dollan, 
and  Cotter  10,580  dollars.  The  amount  has  more  than  doubted  sinoe  that  time,  and  the 
annual  vahie  produced  for  1842,  was  at  least  200,000  doUaza.  In  1840,  356  hamls  of 
ptdi,  tar,  &C.,  were  produced.' —fitm/*s  MagostMe. 

lAre  Stock  and  Agrieidtural  Produce.— Jn  the  year  1840,  there  were  in  this  state, 
196,132  horses  and  mules;  433,876  neat  cattie;  348.018  sheep;  1,271,161  twine;  poultry 
valoed  at  270,647  dollars.  Theie  were  produced  1,037,386  bushed  of  wheat ;  9801  buiheb 
of  barley ;  2,234,947  bwbels  of  oats ;  68.608  bushels  of  rye  ;  15,318  bushels  of  buckwheat} 
17,332,524  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  562,265  lbs.  of  wool;  56,461  lbs.  of  wax;  793,768 
boihels  of  potatoes ;  49,083  tons  of  hay;  18,010  tons  of  hemp  and  flax ;  9,067,913  lbs.  of 
tobacco;  121,121  lbs.  of  cotton  }  274,853  Iba.  of  suffar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were 
ndned  at  100^432  dollars  ;  of  the  orehavd  at  90,878  dollars  ;  of  lumber  at  70,355  dollars. 

CHmatt. — The  climate  of  tiiis  state,  though  generally  healthy,  is  subject  to  great  ex- 
tmoes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  Missouri  is  mnen  so  hard  fijr  a  ntHdMr  of  weeks  in  the 
wter,  as  to  be  safelr  oroased  wUh  loaded  wi^gona.  In  the  snmma  the  heat  is  often  pnat, 
but  ^  air  18  generaUy  pme^  dry,  and  saltdinoas. 

JiGmeraU, — Of  the  nuncnds  and  Ibtdb  already  diaeorered,  the  mindpal  are  lead,  ooal, 
plaster.  Iron,  manganese,  zino,  antimony,  cobalt,  various  kinds  of  oonre,  common  salt,  nitre^ 
plumbago,  porphyry,  jasper,  duloedony,  and  marble.  Lead  is  extensively  found ;  a  dis- 
trict 100  mUes  long  and  forty  miles  Iwoad,  the  centre  of  which  ia  seventy  miles  south-west 
of  St.  Louu^  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Herculanenm,  is  the  part  of  the  state 
Then  it  is  procured  in  the  greatest  abondanoe.  This  lead  region  ewers  an  area  of  more 
Umb  AOOO  aqwe  miles.  oie  >i  of  the  riduct  kind,  and  exists  in  qusntitiet  mne  than 
to  the  deBund  ef  the  whole  Uiul»d  Stutas.   Ihe  h«si  ninM  are  searedy 
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less  remarkable  Uian  the  lead.  In  St.  Francis  county  exists  the  celebrated  "  motmtain  " 
of  micaceoits  oxide  o£  inoi,  which  has  on  elevation  of  300  feet  above  the  surrounding 
plain,  is  a  mile  end  a  half  across  its  Bummit,  and  yields  ^ghty  per  cent  of  pure  meti£ 
Fire  miles  south  is  another  magnificent  pyramidal  "  mountwn,  denominated  the  Pilot 
Knob,  300  feet  high,  with  a  base  a  nule  and  a  half  in  drcumfiereiiee,  of  tiie  same  rich 
spedes  of  iron  ore.  This  pyramid  is  not  in  {dates,  but  huge  masses  of  several  tons  in 
weight,  which  yields  also  eighty  per  cent  of  pure  metal.  Washington  county  is  a  perfect 
bed  of  metallic  treasures.  Throughout  the  mineral  district  are  found  beds  of  rich,  red, 
marl  clay,  wluch  proves  to  be  the  very  best  manure  for  the  soil. 

Riven. — The  Mississippi  winds  along  the  entire  eastern  boundary  of  the  state,  for  a 
distance  of  400  miles,  and  receives  in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  great  Missouri,  which, 
indeed,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  stream.  Through  the  central  and  richest 
part  of  the  state  the  Missouri  rolls  its  immense  volume  of  water,  being  navigable  for  steam- 
boats, 1800  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  for  four  or  five  mohtlis  in 
the  year.  The  La  Waxe^  Osage,  and  Gasconade,  on  uie  south,  and  the  Grand  and 
Chariton  on  the  north  side,  are  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Missouri.  Maramec  river 
runs  through  the  mineral  district,  is  a  navigable  stream,  md  enters  the  IMGsnssippi 
eighteen  mues  b^w  St.  Louis.  Salt  river,  whidi  is  also  navigaUe,  enters  the  Blissisnppi 
d^i^-five  mike  above  the  Missouri.  The  White  and  St  ^ands  drain  the  sonth-east, 
tad.  the  tributaries  of  the  Neosho  the  south-west  part  of  Uie  state. — TT.  S.  Gaz, 

Tovms. — St  Louis  is  much  the  krgest  and  most  commerdal  ^ace  in  the  state.  It  !s 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  eighteen  miles  below  the  month  of  die  Mis- 
souri. St.  Genevieve,  about  100  miles  west  of  the  Misnssippi,  and  sixty-four  miles  below 
St.  Louis,  is  settled  principally  by  French,  and  has  connderable  traae,  particularly^  in 
lead.  Potosi,  in  the  mining  distarict,  is  a  fiourishing  town.  Herculaneum  is  the  principal 
place  of  deposit  for  lead  firom  the  mines.  New  Ma£id  is  the  most  noted  landing-place  for 
boats  on  the  Mississippi,  above  Natch^  and  Clarkesville  and  Hannibal,  north  of  St  Louis. 
St  Charles,  on  the  Missouri,  twenly  miles  above  St.  Louis,  is  an  important  place,  and 
Booneville,  Lexington,  Liberty,  and  Independence,  in  the  west  part  of  the  state.  Jefierson 
dty,  Uie  capital,  on  the  Missouri,  134  miles  from  St.  Louis,  is  a  growing  place. — 
U,  S.  Gaz. 

Trade. — There  were,  in  1840^  three  oommerdal  and  thirty-nine  commisdon  honses 
engaged  in  foreign  trad^  with  a  njntal  of  746,500  doDan  j  1107  retful  dry  goods  and 
ouier  stores,  with  a  ountalof  8,158,8(^  dollars;  345  persons  employed  in  l£e  lumber 
trade,  with  a  cqntal  or  318,029  ddlars ;  sevens-nine  persons  engaged  in  internal  trans- 
portation, who,  with  128  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capitfJ  of  173,650  dollars. 

Manufactures. — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was 
1,149,544  dollars  ;  tiiere  were  nine  woollen  manufactories,  employing  thirteen  persons,  pro- 
ducing articles  to  the  value  of  13,750  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  5000  dollars ; 
two  furnaces  produdng  180  terns  of  cast  iron,  and  four  forges.  Sec,  producing  1 18  tons  of 
bar  iron,  tile  whole  employing  eighty  persons,  and  a  capittu  of  79,000  dollars  ;  twenty-one 
smelting  houses,  producing  5,295,455  lbs.  of  lead,  erapk^ing  252  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
235,806  dollars ;  sizt^.nine  persons  produced  249,802  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  em- 
ploying a  cental  of  9488  dollars  ;  thuly-six  persons  produced  13,150  bushels  of  salt  with 
a  camtal  of 3550  dollars;  twelve  potteries  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  12,175  dollars, 
en^iwying  thirty-three  persons,  and  a  capital  of  7250  dollars  j  191  persons  produced  ma- 
duneiy  to  the  value  <tt  190,412  dollars  ;  fiirtj-o^t  persons  produced  959  small-amu  ; 
twdve  persons  mannfaetnred  the  preooua  metals  to  the  vahie  5450  doUan  ;  seventy- 
three  persons  produced  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  82,050  ddlars ;  671  persons 
ptodneed  Iwidcs  and  lime  to  the  value  of  185,284  ddlars ;  293  distilleries  produced  508,868 
gallons,  and  seven  breweries  produced  374,700  gidlons,  the  whole  employing  365  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  1 89,976  dollars  ;  20 1  persons  prmlnced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value 
of  97, 1 12  dollars,  with  a  o^tal  of  45,07 4  dollars  ;  one  powdermill,  employing  two  persons, 
produced  7500  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  1060  dollars  ;  ^ght  persons  produced 
drugs  and  paints  to  the  valne  13,500  dollars,  witii  a  capital  of  7000  dollars  ;  sixty-four 
flouring  nulls  {woduoed  49,863  faarrds  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  1326  per- 
son^ prodneiDg  articles  to  the  vahie  of  96(^068  doUvs^  mth  ft  capital  of  1,2 
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\\%  \nidc  or  stone  houses,  and  2202  wooden  houses,  were  built  hy  1966  persons,'  and  cost 
1,441,573  dollars  ;  (orty  printing  offices,  six  daily,  fire  semi-weekly  or  tri-weekly,  and 
tirenty-lbnr  weekly  newap^wrs,  employed  143  persons,  and  a  capital  of  79,350  dollan. 
7%t  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manu^ctures  was  2,704,405  dollars. 

£duoation, — The  Unirersi^  of  St.  Louis  (a  Catholic  institution),  at  St.  Louis,  was 
fixmded  in  1829;  St.  Mary's  college  at  Bairon's  (also  CatholicX  was  founded  in  1830 ; 
ALvion  otdlege,  at  New  Palmyra,  was  founded  in  1831 ;  Missouri  university,  at  Columbia, 
«H  founded  in  18^ ;  Su  Charles  eoliege,  tt  St.  Charles,  is  a  Methodist  institution,  founded 
ia  1839 ;  Fayette  oollege,  at  Fayette,  is  a  new  institation.  In  all  these  colleges  there  woto, 
m  1840,  495  sbidents.  There  were  in  the  state,  forty-seren  academies,  with  1926  students; 
sad  642  primary  and  onnmon  schools,  widi  16,788  scholars.  There  were  19,457  white 
pCTMfu  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

JHei^um, — In  1^40,  there  were  fiffy-one  M^bodist  itinerant  preachers,  who  travelled 
9692  milee.  The  Baptists  had  146  churches  and  eighty-six  ministers  ;  Presbyterians  thirt^- 
tbree  churches,  seven taen  nmuateis;  Roman  Catholics,  one  bishop,  thirty  priests;  Epis- 
copalians three  ministers. 

Saibt  Louis  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  eighteen  miles  by  water 
below  the  junction  of  the  Mlasoori.    It  lies  in  38  deg.  36  min.  north  latitude,  and  89  deg. 
56  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  13  deg.  14  min.  west  longitude  from 
"Waslnngtoo  ;  thirty  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Illinois ;  200  miles  above  that  of  the 
Ohio;  U32  miles,  by  the  course  of  uie  river,  above  New  Orleans;  1100  miles  below  the 
Calls  of  St  Anthony;  120  miles  east  of  Jefferson  city;  808  miles  from  Washington.  The 
population,  in  1810,  was  1600  ;  in  1820,  4598  ;  m  1830,  6694  ;  in  1840,  16.469,  of 
wbcHn  1531  were  slaves.   Em^tloyed  in  commerce,  845;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  2012; 
BMigating  rivers,  &&,  891  ;  m  the  learned  profesucms,  &c.,  188. — U.  S.  Gax. 

**  Hie  ntoation  of  the  dty  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  ground  rises  gradually  from 
tibe  fink  to  the  saoood  hank  of  the  river;  and  on  the  second  Dank,  which  is  about  forfy 
feet  lughtf  than  the  first,  the  city  is  chkAy  biult.  It  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  as 
Men  from  the  i^poute  ode  of  the  river,  or  as  it  is  approached  on  the  river.  At  the 
distance  of  about  naif  a  mile  from  the  river,  the  ground  attains  its  highest  elevation,  and 

radfi  out  in  a  pliun  to  the  west  There  are  five  principal  streets  running  parallel  with 
river,  which  «e  crossed  by  many  others,  at  right  angles.  Two  streets  along  the  river 
■re  narrow,  but  those  which  nave  been  more  recentiy  laid  out,  on  the  second  bank,  are 
i^fular  and  spainous,  and  present  many  commanding  ntnations.  The  compact  part  of  the 
^tr  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along  die  river ;  but  there  are  suburbs  on  the  north 
■oa  Aoath  making  the  whole  extent  five  miles.  It  contiuns  many  neat,  and  some  elegant 
bnSdinga.  The  more  recent  houses  have  been  built  of  brick,  made  of  ui  excellent  quality 
IB  the  immediate  vicinity ;  some  are  of  stone,  quamed  on  the  ^t,  and  generally  white- 
nshed.    Many  of  the  nouses  have  spodous  fuia  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  them. 

Front-street  is  open  on  tlw  ride  toward  the  water,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  range  of 
waiehowes  torn  stories  high,  built  of  limestone,  which  have  a  very  commanding  appearance, 
and  am  the  seat  of  a  heavy  biMDess.  In  J^rst-streetg  the  wholesale  and  rewl  dry  goods 
stofea  an  located ;  and  in  the  streets  back  of  this  are  the  artisans  and  tradesmen. 

"  ^le  city  is  watered  fimn  the  Hisrissii^  The  water  is  raised  by  steam  power  to  a 
veasrvoir  rituated  on  an  elevated  aa<»nt  mound,  whence  it  is  Astributed  in  iron  ptpee 
through  the  citgr.  A  company  is  also  formed  for  lighting  the  city  with  gas.  The  country 
arocnid  St  Louis,  and  west  for  fifteen  miles,  is  a  very  fertile  prairie. 

"  The  city  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  and  already  surpasses  in  its  trade  every 
other  place  north  of  New  Orleans.  The  Missisrippi  and  the  lUinois  to  the  north,  the 
Ohio  and  its  tributaries  to  the  south-east,  and  the  Missouri  to  the  west,  g^ve  it  a  ready 
access  to  a  vast  extent  of  country  ;  and  to  the  south  the  Mississippi  furnishes  an  outlet  to 
the  ocean  for  its  accumulated  productions.  It  is  the  principal  western  dep6t  of  the  American 
Fur  eonqiany,  who  have  a  large  estaUifdiment  in  the  place,  and  nearly  1000  men  in  their 
etn^y.  A  vast  amount  of  furs  of  every  description  u  hoe  collected  ;  and  10,000  dried 
bonlo  toBgoes  have  been  brooglit  in  in  a  single  year. — (See  For  Trade  liMeafter.) 
Nonenoa  atewnboats  pty  from  tins  place  in  Tarions  directions.    Hie  steamboat  amval^ 
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in  a  angle  year^  hare  amounted  to  over  800,  wfth  a  tonnage  of  orer  100,000.  Tbe  total 
tonnage  of  this  port,  in  1840,  was  11,259. 

■*  Among  the  pablic  buildinm,  tbe  dty  haU,  a  nleacBd  balding  of  brick,  eerenl  of  tbe 
churcbes,  and  particularly  the  RomaB  CatboUo  cathedral,  deanrre  notice.  Tbe  cadiedi*l 
is  136  feet  long,  rngbty-fonr  feet  wide,  and  the  walls  are  forty  feet  bigb.  Tbe  front  of 
tbe  edifice  is  fifty-eig^t  feet  high,  above  which  the  tower  of  tbe  steeple  rises  twenty  feet 
square  to  tbe  height  of  forty  feet.  Tbis  is  sormonnted  by  an  oetagon  spire  oovered  with 
tin,  crowned  with  a  Imss  gilt  ball  five  feet  in  diameto',  nmnoonted  by  a  doss  ^ilt  braaa 
ten  fiwt  high.  In  the  steeple  is  a  peal  of  six  belb,  the  diree  Urgert  of  which  weigh  fsoni 
leOOlbs.  to  2G00)be.  each.  The  front  of  the  building  is  of  polished  freeetone,  with  ■ 
portico  of  four  mawnve  Doric  oohimns.  There  is  also  a  United  States*  land  office:,  a  theatre^ 
and  a  concert  hall. 

"  Hiere  are  sereral  literary  and  benereJent  institutions  in  the  dty.  Tbe  8L  Louis 
umverntjas  under  the  dire^<«  of  the  Catholics,  and  has  fifUen  instrnotois,  nxty  stndentsv 
aad  7900  Tf^umes  in  its  lilffaries.  It  has  a  qiacious  bnildiBg  in  the  city,  and  is  am^y 
endowed.  Kemper  eolleve  is  under  the  direction  of  the  EpisconaKan^  and  is  beaatifnUy 
situated  four  miles  from  Uie  fnty,  with  eftt^ieive  ground  anmna  it.  Its  ni«£oal  dnHut- 
ment  is  witlun  tiie  dty,  and  has  a  spaeious  bttttding  capabfe  of  aoeoBWnodstiiy  400 stuaenti^ 
a  ball  for  lectures,  chemical  tabgntoiy,  &c.  iSe  Western  academy  cf  scKnees  has  an 
•xtensiTe  musemn  of  natural  hirtory  wad  mineral<^,  See.  There  is  also  a  mvseom,  oom- 
tatning  Indian  antiquities,  fossil  reiuains,  and  other  curiosities. 

**  The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Hewt  is  an  institution  of  nuns,  for  conductii^  female 
education.  The  Protestant  ladies  conduct  an  Orphan  Arrlnm ;  and  there,  a  a  Caibtdia 
Orphan  Asyhun,  conducted  by  the  Asters  of  Charity. 

"  There  are  fourteen  churches  m  tiie  dty— two  Episcopal,  two  Methodiat,  two  Pres- 
byterian, two  Roman  Catholic,  <Mke  Assoqate  Refuned  IVesI^rteiiaa,  one  German 
Lutheran,  ono  BUitist>  one  Ujutarian,  one  African  Methodist,  and  one  Afiiean  Bi^rtnt.**— 
a  S.  Gaz. 

The  city  has  a  bank  and  two  insurance  companies.    In  the  seutfaera  limits  of  tbe 
is  a  United  States'  arsenal,  and  fourteen  miles  distant  from  it  are  the  United  Statea' 
Jefferson  barrac&s,  capaUe  of  acoommodating  600  or  700  mm. 

Trade*. — Tliere  wwe,  in  1840,  one  foreign  coauneidal  and  tmnfy-fenr  eommisooD 
house*,  with  a  oapitsl  of  717,000  dollars ;  2L4  ntail  ttoies,  with  a  capital  of  3,87S,0fiO 
dollars  i  serenteen  lumber  yards,  with  a  fiamtal  of  287,529  dollars  i  forty  persona  emfdojed 
in  intmud  transpwiation.  togeUwr  with  thirfy-aevw  batches*  and  packers,  emptored  • 
capital  of  141,500  doUars;  6ut«,  skint,  valwed  at  306,300  doUais;  niwheieiy, 
1^,807  d<A»s  ;  two  tanneri«^  oapitid  54,500  dinars;  cm  distillerj,  and  a£z  ImweiSe^ 
capital  48,800  hilars ;  one  rope  walk;  csfntaJ  10,000  dollars ;  two  flouring  mills,  one  grist 
mill,  six  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  capital  106,500  doUars ;  twenty-two  printing  offices,  six 
daily,  seven  wedUy,  and  five  seou-weekly  newspapers^  employed  a  eaqpital  of  49,650  doUars ; 
210  bri^  and  stone,  and  130  wooden  hDuacs,  cost  761,980  doilara.  Totsl  capital  ie 
manufactorts,  674,250daU«i.  Ten,  asiaderoies,  577  atodsnts;  saroi  school^  719  sdudan. 
—Official  Setum*. 

St.  Louis  was  founded,  in  1764,  by  the  French  from  Canada,  as  a  trading  post  with 
the  Indians ;  but  daring  the  Frwch  «id  Spanish  possesrion  of  it,  it  remained  an  iaeon- 
sidendde  village.— 2/.  H.  Gaa. 

In  an  article  on  the  BeSonroes  (rf  Missowi,  in  "  Hunt's  Maganne,''  it  is  remaiked,  thai 
■  "  numy  thrivi%  towns  have  sprvng  up,  witUn  a  few  yean,  in  tbss  state,  and  which  Ud 
fiur  to  become  of  sodM  importance — ^tinted  on  tbe  banks  of  our  large  river^  and  afaspnuuf 
ports  for  laiva  and  fertile  (Uatriots  of  conntiy.  Among  then  magr  be  mentioned  Hsmm^ 
BooiMiiUak  Jud^wdedo^  Weston,  Rodi^or^  and  savaal  odMrs.  St.  Loois,  howarcv^  is 
destined  to  be  ths  kw^fest  city  in  the  state  ;  Mod,  in  all  probability,  w31  become  the  fangisst 
west  the  Alle^anies,  next  to  that  ctf  Kew  Orlaa^.  Any  one  who  will  glance  at  tbe 
Soap  of  the  Mississippi  and  MVaaduri  valk^s,  wiUI  see  that  its  geographical  portion,  and 
natural  advanta^s,  ensure  diis.  Situated  on  the  first  Uuff  bdow  the  month  of  theMisiwori, 
it  is  tbe  first  pemt,  be4ow  that  sbream,  that  affords  a  good  ate  for  a  city.  Tbe  Mississippi, 
below  this  pomt,  is  navigable  finr  boats  of  the  largest  class,  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  jear; 
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•wsofwluBkaniy&catt  80OtoiutolO00taauoffimghl;,(knniilFram.   Above  Hiis  pcnnt, 
the  linn  sn  flhaMoniBr,  so  that  ira^t,  to  be  sent  eitoer  op  or  down,  must  be  hen  hinded 
Md  ndippeA.    The  Mtasoori,  a  lew  miles  above,  runs  westwardly — navigable  fior  steams 
boats  for  1000  miles,  Gaining  one  of  the  most  fertile  states  of  the  union.  North, 
nms  the  liEMwn{^,  to  the  fiJJs  of  St.  Anthony,  between  the  fertile  and  r^idly  growing 
tenitories  of  loira  and  Wisconrin,  and  the  state  of  Illincns.    A  few  miks  above  the  mouw 
of  the  Miasouci,  u  the  llKnois  river,  running  for  300  miles  to  the  north-east,  through  the 
fertile  State  of  Blinwa.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  caiuU  will 
imite  this  rmr  mth  die  waters  of  Lake  Michigan;  which  will  open  the  toade  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Vnaeonan,  and  western  part  of  Michigan,  to  the  markets  of  St  Louis.    The  trade 
of  the  whcde  of  tUs  pari  of  the  country  passes  by  St.  Loois,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing. 
Groeeriea  «f  all  kinds  iriU  seek  ^  matket,  to  be  rediipped  to  the  north,  eaet,  and  -west, 
hsteooes  have  been  known  itf  persons  purdiaung  cigars  and  c<^Eee  in  St.  Louis,  sbi[q[ung 
tban  #o  Peru,  on  tibe  Xlfingis,  hy  steamboats,  «ad  wagj^oning  thence  to  Chioigo;  and 
aeUbg  them  jthne at  lower pneu  than  thoae tvow^ht fromNew  Y<n^  by  a oontinnous  water 
nvriatifm.  From  this  pinnt^  is  abided  iie«dy  dl  the  lead  pfodneedat  the  wines  in  Illincus 
■md  Wtaeonsin. 

The  popalation  ot  St  Loniiv  widun  the  present  dty  Umks,  is  more  than  80,000 } 
■mhmut  W  the  oensus  of  1840,  it  was  but  little  above  24,000.  The  imports  and  exports, 
far  1841,  exoeeded  30,000,000  doUaxs.  From  the  1st  of  Jaanoiy,  1841,  to  the  let  of 
Januaiy^  1842,  the  nombei  of  steamboats  visiting  St  Louis  amounted  to  1928,  with  an 
Mgnca^B  tonnage  of  262,281.  The  nomber  of  boats,  in  1842,  was  2050,  with  a  tonnage 
«rai^fl08."— <See  Internal  1^  of  the  United  States  heraafter.) 

HHAM0H9  OF  UIseOtlBI. 

Chi^  Somves  Income. 


JVwctpa/  Items  of  Expenditure, 

dollars. 

Salaries     executive  officers.   9,150 

Expenses  of  executive   4,000 

Salaries  of  juditnary   22,550 

Expeuses  of  legislature*   56,000 

Interest  on  state  debt   71,000 

Common  schools   12,000 

CharitaUe  establishments   160 


dollars. 

Direct  taxes   130,000 

Income  of  state  funds   32,270 


Amount  of  state  debt    922,000 

Annual  interest  on  debt    71,000 


Tbe  expenditure  of  the  state  is  gowrally  equal  to  its  incoi«e^  leaving  little  or  no  balance 
Ibr  ft  amkin^  fiud. 

V.  ILLINOIS. 

lujHOis  is  bounded  north  by  Wisconsin  territory  ;  east,  by  Lake  Michigan  and 
Indiana  ;  south,  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky  ;  and  west,  bjr 
Missouri  and  Iowa  territory,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is 
between  37  d^.  and  42  d^.  SOmin.  north  latitude,  and  between  87  deg.  17  min.  and 
91  deg.  50  min  west  loo^tude,  and  between  10  deg.  20  min.  and  14  deg.  21  min.  west 
loogitede  from  Washington.  It  is  S50  miles  long  by  180  mites  broad,  comprising  an 
aiea  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  or  32,000,000  acres.  The  population,  in  1810,  was 
12,282;  in  1820i,  55,211;  in  1830,  157,575;  in  184CV  476,183  ;  of  which  255,235 
wen  white  males;  217,019  white  fismales;  1876  were  coloured  males;  1722  coloured 
iemalesL  Emplo^^  in  agriculture,  105,337  ;  in  eommeroe,  2506 ;  in  manufactures  and 
tnde%  1^185  ;  in  miuiue,  782 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  63  ;  nav^^tting  lakes,  rivers,  and 
ensli^  310  ;  learned  profiHsioos.  2021. 

TUs  state  is  dirided  into  eifhtyseven  counties,  which,  with  thur  peculation,  in  184(^ 
aad  tbnr  «nw*alsj  ware  as  ibilows Adams,  14,476,  C.  Quiacy  }  Aloander,  3313,  C. 

:  TheJegalituresat,inl64S-48,  lOOdiQV. 
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tJiiltr ;  Bond,  5060,  C.  GreenTiUe ;  Boone,  1705,  C.  Belvidere ;  Brawn,  4183,  C.  Mount 
Sterling ;  Bimu,  8067,  C.  Princeton ;  Calhoun,  1741,  C.  Gilead ;  Cairdl,  1023,  C. 
Savannah  ;  Caas,  2981,  C.  Vugbia;  Champugn,  1475,  C.  Uriwna;  Ouulian,  1878,  C, 
Edinburg  j  Clarke,  7453,  C.  Manhall ;  Clay,  3228,  C.  LewisviUe  ;  Clinton,  S718,  C. 
Carlyle  ;  Coles,  9616,  C.  Charleston;  Cook,  10,201,  C.  Chici^;  Crawford,  4422,  C. 
Palestine  ;  De  Kalb,  1697,  C.  ^camera  ;  De  Witt,  8247,  C.  Ointon ;  Du  Page,  3535, 
C.  Napierviile  ;  Edgar,  8225,  C.  Paris  ;  Edwai^  3070,  C.  Albion  ;  Effingham,  1675, 
C.  Ewington  ;  Favette,  6328,  C.  Vandalia;  Fnmklin,  3682,  C.  Benton  ;  Fulton,  13,142, 
C.  Lewiston  ;  GaUatin,  10,760,  C.  Equality  ;  Greene,  11,951,  C.  CarroUton  ;  Hamilton, 
3945,  C.  McLeassborongh  ;  Hancock,  9946,  C.  Carthag« ;  Hardin,  1378,  C.  Elizabeth- 
town  ;  Henry,  1260,  C.  Morristown  ;  Iroquois,  1695,  C.  Mon^;om«ry  ;  Jackson,  3566, 
C.  Brownsvifle ;  Jasper,  1472,  C.  Newton  ;  Jefferson,  6762,  C.  Mount  Vemon  ;  Jersey, 
4535,  C.  Jerseyville;  Jo-Daviess,  6180,  C.  Galena  ;  Johnson,  3626,  C.  Vienna  ;  Kane, 
6501,  C.  Geneva  ;  Knox,  7060,  C.  Knoxville  ;  Lake,  2634,  C.  Little  Fort ;  La  Salle, 
9348,  C.  Ottawa  ;  Lawrence,  7092,  C.  Lawrenceville ;  Lee,  2035,  C.  IMxon;  Livingston, 
759,  C.  Pontiac;  Logan,  2333,  C.  Postville;  Macon,  3039,  C.  Decatur;  Macoupin,  7826, 
C.  Carlinville ;  Maduon,  14,433,  C.  Edwardsville  ;  Marion,  4742,  C.  Salem  ;  Marshall, 
1849,  C.  Lacon  ;  McDonougfa,  5308,  C.  Macomb ;  McHemy,  2578,  C.  McHenry  ; 
McLean,  6565,  C.  Bloomington ;  Meuid,  4431,  C.  Petenburg  j  Mercer,  2352,  C  Mil' 
lersburg;  Monroe,  4481,  C.  Waterloo;  Montgomery,  4490,  C.  Hillsborm^ ;  Matgan, 
19,547,  C.  Jaeksonville  ;  O^e,  3479,  C.  Oregon  city  ;  Peoria,  6153,  C.  Peoria  ;  P«ny, 
8222,  C.  Pinckneyville  ;  Pike,  1 1,728,  C.  Pittslield  ;  Pope,  4094,  C.  GolcoDda  ;  Patnam,- 
2131,  C.  Hennepin;  Randolph,  7944,  C.  JSAskaskia ;  Rock  Iskmd,  2610,  C.  Rode 
Island  ;  Sangamon,  14,716,  C.  Springfield;  Schuyler,  6972,  C.  Rushville  ;  Scott,  6215, 
C.  Winchester ;  Shelby,  6659,  C.  Shdbyville;  Stark,  1573,  C.  Toulon  ;  Stephenaon, 
2800,  C.  Freeport;  St.  Clair,  13,631,  C.  Belleville;  Tasewell,  7221,  C.  Tremont;  Union, 
5524,  C.  Jonesborough  ;  Vermilion,  9303,  C.  Danville  ;  Wabash,  4240,  C.  Mount  Car- 
mel ;  Warren,  6739,  C.  Monmouth  ;  Washuigton,  4810,  C.  Nashville  ;  Wayne,  5133,  C, 
FairBeld ;  White,  7919,  C.  Carmi ;  Whiteside,  2514,  C.  Sterhng  ;  Wdl,  10,167,  C 
Juliet ;  Williamson,  4457,  C.  Bainbridge  ;  Winnebago,  4609,  C  Bockford. 

Soil. — The  surface  of  this  state  is  generally  level.  There  is  no  mountain  in  its  whole 
extent,  though  the  northern  and  southern  parts  are  hilly  and  broken.  The  portion  of  the 
State  south  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia,  it 
generally  covered  with  timber,  but,  north  of  this,  the  prune  country  predominates.  The 
eye  sometimes  wanders  over  immense  pliuns,  covered  with  grass,  with  no  other  boundaiy 
of  its  yimon  but  the  distant  horizon,  though  the  view  is  often  broken  by  occauonal  woo^ 
lands.  The  dry  prunes  are  genially  m>m  durty  to  100  fset  ^f^^r  than  tibe  bottmt 
land  on  <he  rivers,  and  frequently  no  less  fertile.  A  xaogo  of  Ut&  oonunenoes  on  the 
maigin  of  tlie  SGssisnppi,  a  short  distance  above  llie  month  of  the  Olw^  and  extends  north 
beyond  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  sometimes  rising  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  but 
generally  a  few  miles  distant  from  it,  leaving,  between  the  bluffii  and  the  river,  a  strip  of 
alluvial  formation  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  The  banks  of  the  lllincns  and  Kaskaslda,  in 
some  places,  present  sublime  and  picturesque  scenery.  Several  of  thfdr  tributary  streams 
have  excavated  for  themselves  deep  gul»,  particularly  those  of  the  Kaskarfcia,  whose 
banks,  near  the  junction  of  Big  Hill  creek,  present  a  perpendicular  front  of  sohd  limestone 
140  feet  high.— CT:  S.  Gaz. 

The  peninsula  between  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  has  been  surveyed  as  mihtaiy 
bonnty  lands  by  the  United  States,  making  an  area  equal  to  240  townships  of  six  miles 
Square,  which  would  be  equal  to  8640  square  nulei,  w  nearly  to  5,580,000  acres.  HhesB 
lands  are  said  to  he  of  exrollent  quaUty.  The  stnl  throughout  the  state  goierally  may  bo 
considered  as  fertile. 

Live  Stock  and  AgricuUural  Produce. — In  1840,  in  this  state  there  were  199,235 
horses  and  mules;  626,274  neat  cattle;  395,672  sheep;  1,495,254  swine;  pcoltry, 
valued  at  309,204  ddlan.  There  were  produced  8,835,893  bushek  of  i^eat;  82,251 
bushels  of  barley  ;  4,988,008  boshela  of  oats  ;  88,197  bushek  of  m  ;  57,884  buMs  of 
buckwheat;  22,634,211  bushels  of  Indian  com;  650,007  lbs.  of  wool;  17,742  lbs.  of  hops; 
29,173  lbs.  of  wax  ;  2,025,520  busheb  of  potatoes  ;  16^932  tcou  of  bay;  1976  tons  of 
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liem|t  and  Sax;  564,336  Iba.  of  tobacco;  460  lbs.  of  rice;  200,947  lbs  of  cotton;  1 150 
lbs.  of  nlk  coeoons;  399,813  lbs,  of  sagar.  The  prodacts  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at 
428,175  doilan  ;  of  the  orchard,  at  126,756  ddlan  ;  of  hunber,  203,666  doUars.  Value 
of  skioa  and  fins,  39,412  dollara.  There  were  made  474  gallons  of  wine. — Official 
Betunu. 

CUmitie. — The  dimato  is  genenUly  healthy,  the  tar  pure  and  seren^  but  the  winters 
odd.  The  arera^  temperature  through  the  year  is  from  50  deg.  to  53  deg.  of  Fidiren- 
hek.  In  the  na^^xmrhood  of  low  and  wet  lands,  particularly  near  the  mouths  of  iim 
Wabash  and  the  Omo,  tlie  country  is  unhealthy.  The  sunmiers  m  the  sonthem  part  of  the 
stifce  are  warm. 

Swen. — The  JSSaxm  is  the  largest  mer  in  the  state.  Fox  and  Des  Flaines  rivers,  !ta 
two  largest  branches  from  the  north,  rise  in  Wisconnn,  and  with  Kankalcee  river,  from 
Indiana,  form  the  Illinds,  and  after  a  coarse  of  more  than  400  miles,  it  enters  the  Missis- 
oppa  twenty  miles  above  the  Missouri.  It  is  navigable  a  distance  of  about  250  miles. 
Ro^  river  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  mostly  in  Illinois,  it  falls 
into  the  Mississippi.  The  Kaskaskia  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  state,  and  after  a  south- 
weatwardly  coarse  of  2S0  milee,  enters  the  Mississippi,  sixty-three  miles  below  the 
HisKorL  It  is  navij^le  for  boi^  for  150  miles.  The  Wabash  forms  a  part  of  the  east 
boondaiy.  (See  Indiana.)  The  Little  Wabash,  after  a  course  of  130  miles,  enters  the 
Wabash  a  Mttla  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio.  Peoria  lake,  through  which  the 
Ufinou  river  flown,  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  twenty 
miles  long,  and  two  miles  broad. 

Hie  prinrapal  commercial  dep6t  in  the  north  is  Chicag<^  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
month  <n  Chicago  river,  with  a  tolerable  harbour,  whidi  has  been  improved  oy  piers  ex- 
*iM*"g  into  iba  ]ak&  Tlie  most  (wmmeraal  place  on  the  Misstsripfn  is  Alton,  two  nul« 
and  s  naif  above  the  IGswniri.  It  has  a  fine  landing-place,  with  a  natural  wluuf  conmst- 
ing  of  a  flat  rock,  well  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  other  prindpal  jdaces  axe  Springfield, 
Qumey,  Galena,  Peoria,  Vandalia,  and  Kaskaskia. 

Trade. — There  were  in  diis  state,  in  1840,  two  commercial  and  fifty-one  commission 
lumses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  333,800  dollars  ;  1348  ret^  dry  goods 
and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  4,904,125  dollars  ;  405  persons  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  93,350  dollars ;  1 17_persons  employed  in  intemid  transportation, 
who,  widi  268  iratchers,  paolca%  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  642,425  dolhura. — Official 
Betumt. 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made  or  femily  mauufWstnres  was  993,567  dollars. 
There  were  four  fidling  mills,  and  sixteen  woollen  manulactories,  employing  thirty-four 
persona^  prodbdng  goods  to  the  value  of  9540  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  26,205  doUars  ; 
mar  fumacea  produoed  158  tons  of  cast  iron  ;  twenty  smelting  houses  produced 
8,755,000  Uw.  ii  lead,  employing  seventy-three  persons,  and  »  capital  of  114,500 
dt^Ian ;  twenty-two  persona  produced  20,000  bushels  of  aalt,  with  a  capital  of  10,000 
doOara  j  three  parsons  produoed  ecmfectionery  to  the  value  of  2240  doUars ;  one  paper 
mill  prodnoed  2000  doUare ;  twen^-fbor  persona  manufiutured  toba(H!o  to  the  value  of 
10^1^  doUan  ;  nity-eight  persons  mannnctored  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  28.395 
dottars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  1570  dollars,  employing  a  omital  of  12,918 
ddlars  ;  twenty-three  potteries,  employed  fifty-six  persons,  producing  artides  to  the  value 
of  26,740  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  10^25  dollars;  155  tanneries  employed  305  persons, 
andacuntal  of  155,679  dollars;  626  other  manufactories  of  leather,  aa  saddleries,  &c., 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  247,217  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  98,503  dollars;  seventy- 
one  persons  prodoced  machinery  to  the  value  of  37,720  dollars;  twenty  persons  produced 
hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  9750  dollars;  twelve  persons  produced  twenty  cannon 
and  238  small  arms';  seven  persons  manufactured  Uie  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  2400 
di^lara;  twenty-six  persona  manufactured  granite  vad  marble  to  the  value  of  116,112 
dollars ;  995  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  263,398  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  104,648  d<Jlws;  twenty-five  persons  produced  519,673  lbs.  of  soap,  and  1 17,6981bs, 
of  tallow  candles,  with  a  coital  of  17,345  dollars  ;  150  distilleries  produced  1,551,684 
gaHons,  and  eleven  breweries  90,300  g^lons,  the  whole  employing  233  persons,  and  a 
aptal  of  138,155  dollars ;  307  peraous  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of 
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144^62  dollan,  with  a  ca^tal  of  59,263  doUats;  iuaety-«iglit  flmaoig  nBls  pro^Mwd 
1 72,657  baneUc^  flour,  and)  with  Dtlwrinilb,  ta^iojtA.  220i  penona,  and  mannfiKtared 
artideBtothe-nJiH  of  2,417,826  ddkn,  with  a  capital  of  2,147,618  doUan;  renek  me 
boUt  to  the  value  of  89,200  dollan }  244  penons  pzoduoed  ibniitiiie  to  the  valae  of84,410 
dollan,  ¥rhh  a  cwital  <^  62,223  ddlan  ;  334  Imclc  or  stone  houses,  and  4133  woodea 
houses  were  btdlt  hj  5737  persons,  and  <KHt  2,065,265  dollars  ;  {orty-6.ve  jHintuig  offices, 
and  fire  binderies,  three  daily,  two  semi-weekly,  and  thiitycdght  weekly  newspapers,  and 
nine  periodicals,  employed  175  persons,  and  a  ct^td  of  71,300  doUan.  Tim  whole  amovnt 
of  coital  employed  in  manufectures  was  3,136,512  doUan.— Q^^Seio/  Bettmu. 

Education. — Tbe  Illinois  college,  at  Jacksonville,  was  founded  in  1S29;  Shurtleff 
c(dl^  (Baptist),  in  Alton,  in  1835  ;  M'Kendree  college  (Methodist),  in  LelMUHm, 

in  1834 ;  McBonough  college,  at  Macomb,  in  1837.  In  these  institutions  ^ea«  were,  in 
1840,  311  students.  There  were  in  the  state  f<w4^-two  academies,  with  1967  stadents ; 
1241  common  and  primary  schods,  mth  34,876  8<nolan;  and  27,^^02  iriiita  penona  ovar 
twenty  years  of  age  who  could  nmther  read  ma  write. 

RdtgUm. — The  Methodists  have  160  travelUt^  {veachen ;  the  Baptists  have  100 
ministers  i  the  Fresbyteriao%  of  di£Eerent  descriptiona,  about  100  miniaten ;  the  I^paeo- 
paliana  ten  diorohes,  and  the  Boman.  Calliohes  bralvej  and  ttere  are  some  of  odier 
aenonuDations. 

BanAs: — At  the  beginning  of  1840^  there  wen,  in  tint  Mat^  nine  banla  and  branches^ 
mth  an  aggregate  cajntal  of  5,423,185  ddlanv  wd  a  cireulatian  of  8,724,092  doUan. 
At  the  dose  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amounted  to  13,465,682  doBara.— <Sm  Banka  of 
United  States  hereafter.) 

FubUe  Works. — This  state  has  undertaken  an  extenuve  system  of  internal  improv«* 
ments.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  exteods  from  Chicago  106  miles  to  near  Peru, 
at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois.  This  distance  inolndes  s  navigable 
feeder  of  four  miles,  and  a  few  miles  of  river  navigation.  It  was  commenced  in  1886,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  8,654,337  dollars.  A  railroad  extends  from  Meredosia,  fifty-three 
miles,  to  Springfield.  Coal  Mine  Bluffs  railroad  extends  from  the  Afississ^pi  river,  six 
miles,  to  tbe  coal  mine.  Besides  these,  a  large  system  of  railroads  has  been  projected,  and 
partly  executed,  the  prindpal  of  which  is  denominated  the  Central  railroad,  extending  froan 
Cun^  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Jffissisnppi,  and  tmninating  near  the  south  termi- 
nation of  the  Illia(HS  and  Michigan  canal ;  and  thenoe  extending  in  a  north-west  direoiiou 
to  Gallena  ;  the  whole  distance  being  457  nules  and  a  half,  at  an  estimated  oost  3,800,000 
dollars.  This  is  deewied  to  be  intereected  by  railroads  to  the  east  and  veatf  aome  of  them 
crosnng  the  state.   But  none  of  these  worics  ive  yet  conndeted. 

The  French,  in  1720^  from  Canada,  settledat  Saakaakia  and  Cahokia,  where  their  de- 
scendants are  still  found.  By  the  treat^r  of  -peace  between  Cheat  firitun  aad  ¥suueB,  in 
1763,  this  country  came  into  the  possession  <»  the  British.  Nearly  aU  Ae  jafeUsments  in 
this  states  by  emigrants  from  other  states,  have  been  made  nnce  1800.  In  1789,  it  otm- 
stituted  a  part  of  the  north-west  terribwy.  la.  180(^  Indiana  and  Illinois  became  a  aepaisto 
territory.  Id  1809  UUnoos  was  made  a  separate  teiritory  under  its  present  name;  and  in 
1818  it  was  admitted  to  the  union  as  an  independent  state,  being  the  twen^-tlurd  to  that 
time  admitted. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  fertihty  and  resources  of  Illinois  are  described  in  a  reoent  number  of  "  Hunt's  Mer- 
diant's  Magazine"  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Its  southern  extremity  is  consequently  nearly  on  a  parallel  with  Itiohmond,  Virginia, 
and  its  northern  witii  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  consequence  of  this  great 
extent  from  north  to  south  the  climate  is  various,  but  there  is  tittle  essential  variaticn  in 
the  inexhaustible  richness  of  ite  soil,  whether  it  riidn  into  '  bottoms,'  liaes  into  *  Unffi,'  at 


western  border  few  700  miles ;  the  Ohio  washes  it  <m  the  soulli ;  and  en  the  east  it  liea 
aj^nst  IaIu  S£ohigan  and  the  Wabash.  Bende^,  this  very  extensive  water  eommoBiGa- 
tion  along  its  borders,  its  interior  ia  also  traversed  by  several  large  navigable  nvars.  Tin 
UluuHS,  wUch  is  formed  by  die  junction  of  the  Ina  Flavoei  ud  Kankakee^  two  riven 
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wlucb  gather  their  UeaA  waters  witiun  a  few  mileA  of  Lake  Mieli^ttii,  sweeps  through  the 
state'm  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  Joins  the  Missisaippi  »  &w  miles  above  the  moa^  of 
the  great  Missouri.  It  is  iiavi|^e  for  steamboats  at  a  moderftte  staffe  of  wstwr  to  Peru, 
a  ^stance  of  more  than  200  miles,  without  reckoning  the  win^^  of  the  diannel  in  navi- 
ntioa;  fnmi  which  point  the  lUiiias  and  Miohigan  canal,  100  miles  long,  cooikecta  it  with 
Lake  Hidugan,  thus  opraing  to  a  great  portion  of  the  state  a  mar^  wrou^  the  lakes 
and  Erie  canal  to  New  Yoik.  Rook  river  rises  i&  Wisonaain,  and  aftor  travecring  Uw 
Bcwth-westem  part  of  the  state,  onpiiw  into  the  SCsrisnppi  above  the  4l8t  degree  of  mrlh 
latitudA.  It  ia  luvigable,  with  the  exee^on  of  one  or  two  obatoucdons  in  the  shape  of 
Mpida  for  near  200  nules.  The  Kaskaskia,  another  large  river,  waters  the  southam  part 
oc  the  state,  and  enters  the  Misaiasippi  about  midway  betweda  the  Missouri  and  Ohio. 
The  Muddy  is  still  further  soutii,  and  also  dischargea  its  waters  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
large  streams  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  state  are  the  Iroquois,  a  tributarj  of  the  Kankakee; 
the  Vemulion,  emptying  into  the  Waba^;  and  the  Embarraa  and  Little  Wabash,  both  of 
which  also  find  their  way  into  the  Wabash.  Besides  these  are  maay  smaUw  streams,  cross- 
ui^  the  country  in  evety  direction,  some  wMdi,  partioubriy  at  the  north,  aflSnd  a  va- 
luable water-power  for  propelling  machinery. 

"  These  extenrive  coannela  of  intercommunicaticm  have  been  still  further  extended  by 
artifidal  means.  The  public  authorities  oommenoed  a  system  of  internal  improvements^  some 
yemn  agc^  on  an  extended  scale,  which,  although  checked  ^h*  the  nre^t  by  the  embarrass- 
meots  under  which  the  state  is  labouring,  will,  doubtless,  ultimai«Uy  be  eotnpleted^  raaldA^ 
ev«y  part  of  the  state  accessible,  and  opening  to  the  great  marketo  of  the  union  the  inexr 
Iwustible  prodnctioiu  of  the  rich  interior.  Among  these  the  most  iaqkortant  is  the  UhiMie 
and  Hi(du|gaa  canal,  c<mnecting,  as  we  have  alrwdy  stated,  ihe  waileta  «f  Ihe  fflimois  river 
with  those  of  the  laifie.  It  was  commenced  as  s  sUtte  woric  is  18ft^  aloid  eongreis  to  ad- 
vance its  ecmstriictioii,  oonti^ted  every  aU^ate  section  of  Itod  on  wik  ode  « the  ouuil, 
the  value  of  whidi,  when  the  work  is  completed,  mill,  it  is  thmi^^  more  than  defray  th^, 
expense  of  constnietioo.  The  work  is  still  in  prepress,  notwithstanding  the  embatrasamlBcta 
of  the  state,  and  will  probably  be  completed  in  Uw  omirse  of  the  next  two  years  (in  1846). 
It  passes  tlux>ugh  a  re^on  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  when  fitiiahed  wiU  ^ve  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  producing  interests  of  the  state.  It  is  a  ourioua  &ct,  strongly  ind^tive  ai 
the  duumcter  of  the  country,  that  thb  canal,  the  length  of  irhich  is  about  100  miles,  will 
be  sujmhed  with  water  for  the  greater  part  of  this  distance  firom  Li^e  Michigan. 

**  The  low  lands  lying  between  the  bluffs  and  the  margins  of  the  rivers  are  called  *  bot- 
toms,' and  have  been  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  oi  tiie  streams. 

**  These  '  bottoms*  constitate  the  richest  land  in  the  west.  The  soil  is  often  twenty- 
five  feet  deep,  and  when  thrown  firam  tiie  digging  of  wells^  produces  luxuriantly  thb  firab 
year.  Ihe  most  extenrive  and  fertile  tract  oS  wm  desc^ticm  of  s(»l  is  what  is  called  the 
*  Amnicaa  Bottom,'  commenoAg  at  the  mouth  of  the  BLaflk.aslf  iaf  on  the  Misrismppi,  and: 
fxtending  northward  to  the  bhi&  at  Alttm,  a  distuioe  of  mnety  viltf*  Its  average  width 
u  fivemues,  andit  contuns  about  288,000  aoes.  Thesoilis  an  w^pllaraoas  cr  a  rilifdoiw 
loam,  according  as  clay  or  sand  happens  to  {nredcmuiHite  in  its  fiMrmation.  Has  tnwt,  wUd»- 
reeaved  its  name  whien  the  MiwissiKM  oMistittrted  the  westetrn  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  is  covered  on  the  mar^n  of  the  river  with  a  strip  of  heavy  timber,  baring  a  tUok 
undergrowth,  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  ia  widtii,  but  from  thence  to  the  bniffit  it  is 
wincipally  prwie.  It  is  inter^>ersed  with  sloughs,  lakes,  uid  poods,  the  most  of  whieh 
oecome  dn  in  autumn.  The  land  ia  highest  near  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  conse- 
qomdy  when  overflowed  retains  a  lai^  quantity  of  water,  which  is  a^t  to  stagnate  and, 
Uwow  off  miasma,  rendering  the  ur  dueteriotiS  to  health.  The  soil  is,  however,  inex- 
haos^W  iffoductive.  Seveoty-flve  bushels  of  com  to  the  afire  is  an  ordinary  crc^  and 
about  the  oid  French  towns  it  has  been  cultivated  and  ]»oduced  sueoessive  crops  of  com 
anmialh'  ior  more  thai»  100  years.  Besides  the  American  Bottemk  there  ate  otiiers  that 
resemble  it  in  its  general  charactei:.  On  tha  banks  of  the  Missisa^  there  are  many  [daoes 
where  sunilar  lauds  make  thnr  ^tpeazancfl^  and  aho  on  the  v&m  rivers  of  the  state.  Tha 
bottoms  of  the  Ka^kia  axv  ganffi^ly  ooverad  with  a  heavy  grovrth  of  timber,  aod  are 
freqneotl/  inundated  i^ien  the  river  is  at  ito  lughest  flood.  Those  of  the  Wabash  an  of 
ranoBs  foaKtiea^'  bang  less  fi^efmplly  avJimmgoi  1^  thefloodflof  the  riv«r  a»  yon  asoend 
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from  its  mouth.  When  not  urandated  th^  are  equal  in  feiiilitjr  to  the  far-fttmed  Ameii- 
ean  Bottom*  and  in  some  instances  are  [oerarable,  as  thnr  possess  asmlless  adheuTe. 

'  "  These  bottoms*  ei^vedaUy  the  American,  are  the  beet  r^ons  in  the  United  States 
for  nurinjf  stods*  particularW  horsey  catde^  and  swine.  The  roots  and  wonns  of  the  aaS], 
the  aconu  and  other  fruits  from  the  trees,  and  the  fish  of  the  lake^  are  suffident  to  sidisist 
and  fatten  the  swine  ;  and  the  hwses  and  cattle  find  inexhanstiUe  soppliefl  of  grass  in  dw 
pmries  and  pea  rines,  buffido  grass*  wild  oats,  and  other  herb^e  in  the  timber  during  the 
summer,  and  rushes  in  the  winter.  The  soil  is  not  so  well  a&pted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  and  other  small  grain  as  of  Indian  com.  They  grow  too  rank,  and  fall  down  before 
the  grain  is  sufficiently  ripened  to  harvest.  Hiey  are  also  all,  or  nearly  aU,  sul^ect  to  the 
very  serious  objection  of  being  unhealthy. 

"  A  large  part  of  Illinds  consists  <k  the  lesser  prairies,  which  spread  out  between  the 
creeks,  rirers,  and  timber  lands,  being  mostly  undulating,  diy,  and  extremely  fertile.  They 
ar^  however,  sometimes  level,  and  in  other  cases  wet.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
they  are  smidl,  varying  in  rise  frmn  those  of  several  miles  in  width  to  those  which  contmn 
only  a  few  acres.  As  you  advance  to  the  north  they  widen  and  extend  on  the  more  ele- 
vated ground  between  me  water-courses,  and  are  frequentij  from  nx  to  twelve  miles  in 
width.  Their  borders  are  by  no  means  uniform.  Ltmg  pomts  of  timber  oAen  pr^eet  into 
the  pnuries,  and  points  of  prune  pn^eet  into  the  timber  between  the  streams,  la  many 
instances  Uiere  axe  copses  sod  groves  of  timber  embracuig  frcnu  100  to  2000  acres  in  t^ 
nudst  of  the  prwiisB*  lilce  islands  in  the  f>cean.  Tins  is  a  commtm  ftature  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Sangamon  river  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  the  nmhem  parte  of  the  state  gene- 
rally. The  lead  nune  region,  espedally  abounds  with  these  groves.  Ihese  prairies  are 
devrad  of  timber,  and  are  covered  with  rank  grass,  over  which  the  fire  annually  sweeps, 
blackening  the  surface^  and  leaving  a  deposit  m  ashes  to  enrich  the  s<nl.  The  tough  sward 
whioh  covers  them,  efieetually  prevents  the  timber  from  taking  root ;  but  when  this  is 
destroyed  by  the  plough,  the  surface  is  soon  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber.  There 
tre  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  older  settieroents,  where  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the 
fartners  cut  their  winter's  supply  of  ha^,  wliich  are  now  covered  with  a  forrat  of  young  and 
thrif^  timber.  The  {uwries  have  a  nch,  productive  soil ;  are  generally  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  health  ;  and  are  well  adwted  to  all  die  various  purposes  of  cultivation. 

Another  kind  of  land  which  abounds  in  this  state  is  called,  in  the  dialect  die  west, 
*  Barrens.'  In  tiie  eariy  settlement  of  Kentucky,  the  inhalritants,  observing  that  certain 
portions  ot  the  conntiy  had  a  dwarfish  and  stunted  growth  of  timber  scattered  over  the  snr- 
lace  or  collected  in  clumps,  with  hasel  and  shrubbery  intermixed,  inferred  that  the  sol  most 
necessarily  he  poor,  and  hence  called  these  tracts  barrens.  It  was,  however,  soon  ascer- 
tained, tmrt  so  fiur  from'  thdr  being  barren,  they  were  really  among  die  moat  prodncdre 
lands  in  the  state.  'Die  name  has,  however,  been  retained,  and  received  a  veiy  extenuve 
application  throughout  the  west.  In  reneral,  the  barrens  of  Illinois  have  a  surface  more 
uneven  or  rolling  than  the  prairies,  and  which  more  frequently  degenerates  into  ravines  and 
'sink-holes.*  They  are  almost  invariably  heidthy;  have  a  greater  abundance  of  pure 
springs,  and  possess  a  soil  better  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  cultivation  and  the  tUffereot 
enanges  of  seasons  than  either  the  bottoms  or  pnuries.  They  are  covered  with  wild  grass, 
and  with  oak  and  hickory  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  scattered  over  their  surfitce,  and  are 
gnarled  and  dwarfish,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  fires  which  sweep  over  them ;  but  when 
these  are  stopped,  healthy  sprouts  shoot  up  from  the  mass  of  roots  wntch  have  accumulated 
in  the  earth,  and  grow  with  amazing  rapidity,  so  that  the  want  of  timber  on  these  tracts  can 
easily  be  supplied. 

"  What  is  called  forest,  or  timber  land  also  abounds  in  Illinois,  but  is  very  unequally 
distributed  over  the  state.  Where  the  prairie  predominates  timber  is,  of  course,  a  desidera- 
tum, but  as  it  shoots  up  widi  great  strength  and  rapidity  as  soon  as  die  soil  is  broken  fay 
die  plough,  this  cSrcnmstanee  does  not  prove  a  bar  to  the  setdemoit  of  the  conntiy.  The 
loDth  of  timber  most  abundant  are  oaks  of  various  kinds,  black  and  vlute  walnu^  ash,  elm, 
ea^ax  maple,  honey  locust,  hackberry,  linden,  hidany,  cotton  wood,  pecann,  mulfaeny, 
budceye,  sycamore^  wild  dierry,  box,  elder,  sasmfras*  and  pecummon.  In  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  state  are  yellow  poplar  and  beech ;  near  die  (Hiio  are  cypress  ;  and  on 
the  Calamiph*  near  Lake  Midngai^  u  a  small  toact  corersd  wfth  white  pine.   The  under- 
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gnw^  connstB  of  red-bud,  pawpaw,  sumach,  plum,  crab-^ple,  grape  vines,  dog*wood, 
suoe-busli,  green  brier,  hazel,  &c.  For  ordinary  purposes,  there  is  now  timber  enough  in 
toe  state  wiuiout  resoi-ting  to  artificial  cultivation. 

"  The  more  uneven  portions  of  the  country  are  divided  into  knobs,  blufis,  ravines,  and 
nnk-holes.  Knobs  are  ridges  of  flint  limestone  intermingled  and  covered  with  earth,  and 
elev&ted  100  or  200  feet  above  the  commou  surface.  They  are  of  little  value  for  cultiva- 
tioo,  and  have  a  thin  growth  of  dwarfish  trees  like  the  barrens.  The  steep  hills  and  natural 
mounds  that  border  the  alluvions  have  obtained  the  name  of  bluffs.  Some  are  in  long 
parallel  ridg^  others  like  cones  and  pyramids.  They  are  sometimes  formed  of  precipicefl 
of  limestone  rock  from  £fty  to  100  feet  high.  The  ravines  are  the  depressions  formed  be- 
tween  the  blu£&,  and  of^n  leading  from  the  prairies  down  to  the  streams.  Sink-holes  are 
eireolar  depressions  of  various  siz^  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  deep,  and  from  ten  to  100  yards 
in  arcumfereoce.  They  frequently  contain  an  outwt  for  the  w^er  recaved  by  the  nuns, 
and  indicate  a  aubstratum  of  seconaaty  limestone. 

**  Tliere  ue  but  fow  tEacts  of  ground  in  Uie  state  whwe  loose  stones  are  scattered  over 
the  8arfiw»  or  imbedded  in  the  stnl,  and  these  are  cluefly  in  the  northern  part.  There  are, 
however,  quarries  of  stone  in  the  blufia,  along  the  ravines,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  streams. 
The  soil  throug^ut  the  state  is  mostly  porous,  easy  to  cultivate,  and  exceedingly  produc- 
tire.  There  are  uo  mountains ;  no  ranges  of  hills ;  but  few  ledges ;  and  only  a  small 
aaiotiDt  of  irreclaimable  wastes  of  any  kind  in  the  state.  Its  capabilities  of  production  are 
therefore  immense^  and  probaUy  greater  than  those  of  any  omae  ttate,  comparing  area 
with  area. 

Among  the  products  of  the  soil,  grapes,  plums,  crab-apples,  wild  cherries,  ^errim- 
moos,  pawpaws,  black  mulberries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  blackberries,  are  mdige- 
nouB,  and  grow  wild  in  great  profusion.  Of  the  cultivated  fruits,  am>les,  pears,  quinces, 
peache%  and  ^[rapes,  thrive  well,  and  can  be  nused  in  abundance.  The  cultivated  vege> 
table  ^oduotions  the  field  are  In^an  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  Irish  pota- 
toes, sweet  potatoes  turnips^  rv^  tobaoco^  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  the  castor  bean,  &c.  Maize, 
or  Indian  oom  istbe  staple.  No  fimner  can  live  witiiout  it,  and  many  raise  little  else.  It 
is  cultivated  intb  great  ease  ;  produces  or^narily  fifW  bushels  to  the  acre ;  often  seventy- 
fire  ;  and  not  unfrequently  readies  even  to  100.  Wheat  is  a  ^ood  and  sure  crop,  espe- 
Gsaily  in  the  middle  part  oi  the  state,  and  in  a  hw  years  Illinois  will  probably  send  im- 
mense quantities  to  market.  Hemp  grows  spontaneously,  but  is  not  extenuvely  cultivated. 
Cotton  is  raised  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  in  1840,  200,000  pounds  were  pro- 
duced; 30,000  pounds  of  rice  were  ^thered  in  the  same  year,  and  2691  pounds  of  hops. 

The  stock  of  the  farmer  consists  principally  of  horses,  neat  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep. 
Hones  are  more  used  here  than  in  the  eastern  states.  They  do  much  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  ploughing,  and  off  from  the  stage  routes  the  travelling  is  chiefly  performed  on 
haneback.  Illinois  possesses  fine  grazing  lands,  and  raises  ux  market  considerable 
qoaotities  of  beef,  which  is  sold  in  the  western  states.  In  Alton  alone,  5000  beeves 
vera  kUled  during  the  past  winter,  prior  to  the  first  of  February.  Pork  is  one  of 
the  stabiles,  and  thousands  of  hogs  are  i>roduced  almost  without  trouble  or  expense,  as  they 
an  nused  oa  t^  fruits  and  nuts  which  pow  wild  in  the  woods.  Near  70,000  were 
■bngbtoved  in  Alton  last  fall  (1842).  Sheep  have  not  heen  hitherto  xused  in  very 
Krwt  mnnbevB^  htA  the  flocks  of  the  lunois  frvmers  are  rapidly  inareasing,  and  the  num- 
ber in  the  state  now  amounts  to  486,751.  Poultiy  are  nused  in  great  abundance.  Ducks, 
geese,  and  other  aquatic  birds^  visit  the  lakes  and  streams  during  winter  and  spring,  and 
pruiie  hens  (grouse)  and  qni^  are  ven^  numerous,  and  are  taken  in  great  abundance." 

MmeraU. — "  The  resources  of  IlHnois  do  not  stop  with  her  large  and  navigable 
rirws,  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  her  soil,  or  the  abundance  of  her  animal  and  vegetable 
prodtictions.  She  is  also  rich  in  minerals.  Coal,  secondary  limestone  and  sandstone,  are 
toond  in  almost  every  part  of  the  stato.  Iron  has  been  found  in  the  south,  and  is  also  said 
to  exist  in  omsideTBhle  quantities  in  the  north.  Marble  and  granite  are  found  in  several 
eoanties,  and  the  quantity  quarried  in  1839  amounted  in  value  to  71,778  dollars.  Copper 
Im  been  fbond  in  small  qnantities  on  Muddy  river,  and  in  the  blufis  of  Monroe  county  ; 
and  in  greater  abnndanee  on  the  Peekatonoke^  near  the  northern  boundaiy  of  the  state. 
CiyitauBd  gyptum  has  been  discorertd  in  nnaU  quantitiee  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  quarts 
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crystalfl  in  Gallatin  county.  Gold  is  (bund  in  Jo-Davies's  and  Fulton  counties,  from  which 
gold  waa  produced  in  1839  to  the  value  of  5250  dollars.  Silver  is  also  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  viciuity  of  Silver  creek,  and  in  early  times  a  shaft  was  sunk  here  by  the  French,  and 
it  is  said  that  large  quantities  of  this  metal  were  obtained. 

"  But  of  all  the  mineral  productions  of  the  state,  lead  is  the  most  abundant.  In  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois  and  Uie  territoi^  adjacent',  are  the  richest  lead  mines  hitherto 
diBcovered  on  the  globe.  They  lie  principally  north  of  Rock  river  and  south  of  the  Wis- 
consin, but  some  have  also  been  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  For  many 
years  the  Indians  and  French  traders  were  accustomed  to  dig  lead  in  these  rej^ons,  but 
they  never  penetrated  much  below  the  surface.  In  1823,  the  late  Colonel  James  Jc^nson 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  United  States  government,  and  made  arrangements  to  |iT0seeute  the 
business  of  smelting,  which  he  commenced  with  considerable  energy  the  fellowing  year,*' — 
(See  Account  of  the  Minerals  of  the  United  States,  hereafter.) 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

SFsnropiELD,  ca|dtal  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  105  miles  north  by  east  of  St.  Loms,  780 
miles  from  Washington.  Situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  four  miles  aouth  of  San- 
gamon river,  on  the  border  of  a  beautiful  and  extended  prairie.  It  was  laid  out  in  1 822, 
and  in  1 823  contwned  thirty  families,  liring  in  log  cabins.  It  contained,  in  1 840,  a  state 
house,  for  the  erection  of  which  50,000  doUars  has  been  appropriated,  a  court  house,  and 
market  house,  on  a  fine  public  square,  a  United  States'  land  office,  six  churches — two 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Biqptist,  one  Baptist  Reformed,  and  one  Methodist — three 
academies,  thirty-four  stores,  capital  266,000  dollars  ;  one  iron  fbundiy,  four  carding  ma- 
chines, three  printing  offices,  each  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  2579  inhabitants. 

Chicago,  204  miles  north-north-east  of  Springfield,  and  717  miles  from  Washington, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  level  ground,  sufficiently  elevated  to  secure  it  from  ordinary 
floods,  on  both  sides  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the  junction  of  its  north  and 
south  branches  and  its  entrance  into  Lake  Michimn,  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
It  extends  along  the  lake  shore  for  a  mile.  Tha  liver  Is  here  from  fifty  to  tenntySre 
yards  wide,  ajad  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  deep.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  has  uily 
about  three  feet  of  water.    An  artificial  harbour  has  been  made  hy  the  ctmstmetion  m 

fliers,  whi<^  extend  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  tor  some  distance  into  the 
ftke,  to  prevent  the  accumulatioD  of  sand  upon  the  bar.  Numerous  steamboats  and  vessels 
ply  between  this  place  and  BuffiJo,  and  the  various  intermediate  places  on  the  upper  lakes. 
Behind  the  city,  toward  Des  Plaines  river,  is  a  fertile  prairie,  which  for  the  first  three  or 
four  miles  is  elevated  and  dry.  Along  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  the  lake 
shore  there  are  extendve  bodies  of  fine  timber.  White  pine  lumber  is  obtained  from  the 
regions  about  Green  bay  and  Grand  river,  in  Michigan,  and  across  the  lake  from  St.  Jo- 
seph's river.  The  canal  now  in  prog^s  from  this  place  to  the  Illinois  river  will  add  to  its 
importance  and  business.  It  is  sixty  feet  wide  at  top,  and  six  feet  deep,  105  miles  in 
length,  including  a  feeder  of  four  miles,  and  five  miles  of  river  navigation,  and  is  estimated 
to  cost  8,654,337  dollars.  It  had,  in  1840,  four  foreign  commisnon  houses,  wiUi  a  oqntal 
of  35,300  dollars  ;  ninety-seven  retail  stores,  capital  4w,30O  dcJlan  j  deven  lumber  yards, 
capital,  38,900  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  capital  20,000  dollars  ;  one  distillery,  two  Boming 
muls,  three  printing  oflfices,  one  bmdery,  two  da^,  and  two  weekhr  newroapers,  and  one 
periodica],  fourteen  brick  and  stone  houses  and  fOTty-one  wooden  nouses,  bmtt  dnriitf  the 
year,  and  cost  57,500  dollars.  Cajuttd  in  mannfoctures,  61,950  hilars.  Eleven  schools, 
397  scholars.    Population,  4470. — (See  Internal  Trade,  hereaftKr.) 

Qginct,  104  miles  south  of  Springfield,  and  884  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated 
ou  a  bluff,  on  the  east  side  of  Mississippi  river,  125  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Illinois  river 
by  water,  and  contfuns  a  court  house,  four  churches,  twenty-five  stores,  a  United  States* 
land  office,  a  large  steam  flouring  and  saw  mill,  a  carding  machine,  abont  200  dwellings, 
and  1500  inhabitants.  The  court  house  stands  on  a  fine  public  square.  Ihere  are  about 
300  steamboat  arrivals  annually ;  and  poric  is  annually  exported  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
dollars.— CT:  S.  Gaz. 

AXiTOR,  eighty-two  miles  west  by  south  from  Springfield,  and  808  miles  froax  Wash- 
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i^;tM,  ig  ntniUed  oa  the  east  bank  of  die  Misfliami^ir  two  mileg  and  a  half  above  the 
imth  of  tKe  Ifiasotiri,  eighteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  It  has  the  best 
lufng  for  steamboats  on  the  east  bank  of  the  MississippL  A  flat  rock,  level  with  the 
mbce  of  the  ground,  forms  an  excellent  natural  wharf.  The  finest  timber  surrounds  it 
far  aevaral  miles.  Bituminous  coal  exists  in  great  abundance,  near  the  town.  Limestone, 
freestooe,  and  water  limestone,  exist  in  abundance.  The  corporate  bounds  of  the  city 
eitend  two  miles  along  the  river,  and  half  a  mile  back.  There  are  five  squares  reserved 
fcrpidilic  purposes,  and  a  large  reservation  at  the  lauding  place.  Market-street  is  150 
bet  wide,  azid  other  streets  from  sixty  to  180  feet,  regularly  laid  out.  Seven  or  eight 
stoambo^  are  owned  here.  The  growth  of  this  place  lu&s  been  exceedingly  rapid.  There 
were,  in  1840,  four  fcvdgn  oommissioa  houses,  capital  22,000  dollars  ;  thirty-eig^t  stores, 
c»i&U  3 1^800  dollan ;  one  kewar,  one  flouring  mill,  three  saw  mills,  three  printing 
officca,  two  weddy  rnvspupen,  and  cme  periodical.  Coital  in  manu&cturee,  80,17S 
doUan.    Pbpulation,  2340.— ^  S,  Gax, 

Galsha,  capital  of  Jo-Davies's  county,  280  miles  ncalb-west  from  Spring;field,  882 
■Bee  fimn  Washington.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Fdve,  or  Bean  riw,  and  is  the  me- 
tn^(^  of  the  ^reat  lead  region.  It  is  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is 
narigable  to  this  place,  at  sJl  stages  of  the  water,  for  tlie  largest  steamboats.  It  has  on 
inteieourse  by  steamboats  with  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Liouisville,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
plices  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  It  contained,  in  1840,  thirty-five  stores,  one 
academy,  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw  mill,  various  mechanic  establishment^,  300  dwellings, 
and  alxnit  IdOO  inhabitants,  first  settled  in  1826.  In  this  re^on  there  were  produced, 
in  1841,  22,000,000  lbs.  of  lead,  most  of  which  finds  a  market  in  this  place,  liie  manu- 
&ctnre  of  co{^r  is  also  becoming  important,  and  three  furnaces  are  engaged  in  smelting 
it  — (See  Mjnerals  of  the  United  States,  hereafter.) 

Nadvoo,  124  miles  north-west  fii-om  Springfield,  891  miles  irom  Washington.  It  is 
stnated  on  tlie  east  bank  of  the  Misussippi  river,  which  is  here  about  two  miles  wide,  and 
where  is  »  good  steamboat  landing.  In  consequence  of  a  curve  in  the  river,  it  bounds  the 
jdace  on  the  nOTth-west  and  touui.  It  if  181  miles  above  tJie  mouth  oS  Illincns  river,  and 
the  atr  buts  iududo  a  space  four  nules  long  and  three  miles  wide,  at  its  greatest  width, 
coTcnd  irith  streets  of  ample  width,  and  crosring  each  other  at  right  angles.  Its  buildings, 
at  die  end  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  its  establishment,  amount  to  1000,  consisting 
chiefly  of  wlute-wasbed  kig  cabins,  with  some  frame  and  brick  houses.  Its  public  buildings 
are  toe  Nauvoo  Home,  a  spadous  hotel,  fronting  on  two  streets,  120  feet  on  each,  forty 
feet  wide,  and  three  stories  nigh  above  the  basement.  In  this  building  Joe  Smith,  the  pre- 
tended prophet  and  leader  of  these  "  Latter-day  Saints"  was  provided,  before  his  munler, 
with  a  suite  of  rooms.  The  Nauvoo  Temple,  not  yet  entirely  completed,  will  be  130  feet 
long,  and  100  feet  wide.  In  the  basement  is  a  baptistry,  or  brazen  sea,  supported  on  twelve 
gilded  oxen,  the  model  of  which  is  derived  from  the  brazen  sea  of  Solomon.  Their 
propnty  is  held  as  private  ;  but  a  large  farm,  without  the  city  is  occujued  and  cultivated 
m  eommon.  The  I^auvoo  Legion  consists  of  from  2000  to  3000  men,  armed  and  distn- 
^ined.  They  have  a  uuiversity,  which  contains  a  president,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and 
£i^;tish  literature,  a  professor  t»f  the  learned  langna^^  and  a  professor  of  church  his- 
tory. Hie  po|Hilati<m  amounts  to  7000,  within  the  ci^  linuts,  a  large  number  of  whom 
we  from  Engttod,  besides  about  3000  who  belong  to  tlie  fraternity,  in  the  vidnity.  The 
city  ii  divided  into  four  wards,  and  has  a  mayor,  and,  from  each  of  the  wards^  two  al- 
dermai^  four  common  coundlmen,  and  a  constable. —  U*  8,  Gax.  for  1844. 

■foMMce*.— This  Is  <me  of  the  non-paying  states. 

Tlie  debt  of  Uliuna  is  as  follows  :— 


dollars. 

Internal  improvement  debt  5,614,196 

Canal  debt   4,338,907 

State  house  116,000 

Sdiool,  eolle^  and  seminary  funds   808,085 

Doe  stBto  bulk  for  wairants   294,190 


Total  debt  upon  which  interest  accrues  .11,171,378 
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"T1iet»^roiwfflfin^dle&^  was  for  railroads  and  othw  matter  The  tuei  of  die  state  wete 

twenty  cents  per  100  dollars  of  valuation  for  state  purposes,  and  ten  cents  for  the  interest 
on  this  imprrivement  debt.  This  latter  tax  has  been  re^«ded,  and  the  only  resource  to 
which  the  holders  of  this  10,000,000  dollars  of  canal  and  improveraent  debt  are  to  look  for 
their  money,  is  the  completion  of  the  can^,  for  Uie  construction  of  which  the  canal  stock 
was  issued.  The  state  ofiers  that  canal  and  its  property  to  those  who  will  advance 
1,000,000  dollars  to  complete  it  The  value  of  the  property  of  the  canal  is  as  fidlows,  ae- 
cwding^  to  the  en^neer 

dollars. 

230,467  acres  canal  lands,  at  10  dollan  ....  2,304,670 

Lots  at  Chicago   350,000 

Lots  at  Lockport   800,000 

Lots  at  Ottawa   850,000 

Lots  at  La  Salle   500,000 

Lots  at  Juliet  and  La  Page   300,000 

Total  value  canal  property      .       .       .  4,104,670 

"  It  is  proposed  to  give  this  property  into  the  hands  of  trustees  or  those  who  will  advance 
the  new  loan,  to  be  sold  for  cash  when  the  canal  is  completed,  and  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  loan,  principal,  and  interest.  The  revenue  of  the  completed  canal  then  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  old  canal  bonds,  and  then  that  of  the  improvement  bonds. 

"  The  land  of  Illinois  comes  under  taxation  five  years  after  its  purchase,  and  the  taxable 
acres  are  as  follows  : 


acres. 

1840  ....  7,960,000 

1841  .       ...  10,060,000 

1842  ....  13,250,000 


acres. 

1843  ....  14,271,000 

1844  ,       .       .    .  15,000,000 

1845  ....  16,132,876 


"  The  followinsf  is  a  statement  of  the  taxable  property,  amount  of  state  tax,  and  taxes, 
induding  town  and  county  tax,  in  three  states  :— 

taxable  property,    rate  of  tax.  state  tax.  total  tax. 

Itlinds    .    .    .    69,881,419    .    .  20  cents.  .  .  182,800    .  .  831,330 

Lidiana  .   .    .  100,000,000   .    .  46    „  ,  .  405,000  }  ^ 

„  poUtax  75     „  .  .  75,000  $*  * 

Ohio  ....  134,000,000    .    .  50    „  .  .  917,153    .  .  2,350,000 

"At  the^esrat  rat^  it  wUl  beobserred,  that  taxes  are  mndh  lighter  than  in  the  other 
states. 

''Since  1840,  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  1,110,000  acres  have  been  settled,  or  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount  taxable  in  1840.  In  1837,  Illiuois  bought  provisions  of  Ohio. 
In  1841,  she  exported  several  millions.  This  shows  the  rapid  progress  of  settlement  aud 
produce.  The  completion  of  the  canal  will  give  value  and  activity  to  the  whole  mass, 
giving  wealth  to  the  citizens,  and  €ibilUy  and  will  to  pay  taxes  for  the  reoiaining  debts." — 
United  States  Almanac  for  1845. 

VI.  INDIANA. 

Indiana  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  lake  and  state  ;  east  by  Ohio ;  south  by  Ken- 
tucky, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river  ;  and  west  by  Illinois.  It  is  between 
37  deg.  45  min.  and  41  deg.  52  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  84  deg.  42  min.  and  87 
deg.  49  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  7  deg.  45  min.  and  11  deg.  west  from  Wash- 
ington. Its  length  is  about  260  miles,  and  breadth  about  140  miles  ;  comprising  an  area 
•«f  about  36,000  square  miles,  or  23,040,000  British  statute  acres.  The  poptdation,  in 
1800,  was  5641  ;  in  1810,  24,520  ;  in  1820,  147,178  ;  in  1830,  341,582  ;  in  1840^ 
685,866.  White  males,  352,773  ;  white  females,  325,925  ;  coloured  males,  3731 ;  co- 
loured females,  3434.    Employed  in  agriculture^  148,806  ;  in  oonmme^  8076 ;  in  maon- 
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hrtnni  and  tndo^  2(^590  ;  b  nuning,  286 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  89  ;  navigating  canak^ 
and  lake*,  677  ;  learned  profendonsj  2257. 
lius state  u divided intodgkty-serencoaDties,  which,  widi  thenr population,  in  1840,  and 
Aor  capitals,  vere  as  follows : — Adams,  2264,  C.  Decatur;  Allen,  5942,  C.  Fort  Wsynej 
Blackford,  1226,  C.  Hartford;  Bartholomew,  10,042,  C.  Columbus;  Boone,  8121.  C. 
Lebanon  ;  Brown,  2364,  C.  Nashville;  Benton,  C.  Benton C.H.;  Carroll,  7819,  C.  Delphi ; 
Cass,  5480,  C.  Logansport;  Clarke,  14,595,  C.  Charlestown ;  Clay,  5567,  C.  Bowling 
Green ;  CKnton,  7508,  C.  Frankfort ;  Crawford,  5282,  C.  Fredonia ;  Danes,  6720,  C. 
Wadungton  ;  Dearborn,  19,327,  C.  Lawrencebnrg  ;  Decatur,  12,171,  C.  Greensburg  ; 
De Kmlb,  1968,  C.  Auburn;  Delaware,  8843,  C.  Muncytown  ;  Dnbois,  3632,  C.  Jasper; 
Elkhart,  6660,  C.  Goshen  ;  Fayette,  9837,  C.  Connersville;  Flovd,  9454,  C.  New  Albany; 
Fountain,  11,218,  C.  CoTington;  Franklin,  13,349,  C.  Brookville;  Fulton,  1993,  C.  Ro- 
ister; Gibson,  8977,  C.  Pnnceton;  Grant,  4875,  C.  Marion  ;  Greene,  832 1,  C.  Bloom- 
6dd;  Hamilton,  9855,  C.  Noblesville  ;  Hancock,  7535,  C.  Greenfield;  Harrison,  12,459, 
C  Coiydon;  Hendricks,  11,264,  G.  Danville  ;  Henry,  15,128^  C.  New  Castle;  Hunting- 
ton, 1579,  C.  Huntington ;  Jackson,  8961,  C.  Brownston  ;  Janier,  1267,  C.  Bonselaer ; 
Jay,  3863,  C.  Portland  ;  Jefferson,  16,614,  C.  Madison  ;  Jennugs,  8829.  C.  Vemon  ; 
Johnson,  9352,  C.  Franklin  ;  Knox,  10,657,  C.  Vincennes  ;  Kosciusko,  4170,  C.  Warsaw; 
La  Grange,  3664,  C.  Lima  ;  Lake,  1468,  C.  Crown  Point ;  La  Porte,  8184,  C.  La  Porte; 
Lawrence,  11,782,  C.  Bedford  ;  Madison,  8874,  C.  Andersontown  ;  Marshall,  1651,  C. 
Plymouth  ;  31arion,  16,080,  C.  Indianapolis  ;  Martin,  3875,  C.  Mount  Pleasant ;  Miami, 
3048,  C.Peru;  Monroe,  10,143,  C.  Bloomington ;  Montgomery,  14,438,  C.  Crawfords- 
viUe ;  Moigan,  10,741,  C.  Martinsville ;  Noble,  2702,  C.  Augusta ;  Orange,  9602,  C. 
Paoli ;  Owen,  8359,  C.  Spencer ;  Parke,  13,499,  C.  Rockville  ;  Perry,  4655,  C.  Rome; 
Pike,  4769,  C.  Petersburg  ;  Porter,  2162,  C.  Valparaiso  ;  Posey,  9683,  C.  Mount  Ver- 
non; Pukski,  561,  C.  Winnimac  ;  Putnam,  16,843,  C.  Green  Castle  ;  Randolph,  10,684, 
C.  Windiester  ;  Ripley,  10,392,  C.  Versailles  ;  Rush,  16,456,  C.  Rushville  ;  Scott,  4242, 
C.  Lexington  ;  Shelby,  12,005,  C.  Shelbyville;  Spencer,  6305,  C.  Rockport;  St.  Joseph, 
6425,  C.  South  Bend;  Stark,  149,  C.  Stark  C.H. ;  Steuben,  2578,  C.  Angola;  Sullivan,  83 15, 
C.  Benton;  Switxeriand,  9920,  C.  Vevay ;  Tippecanoe,  13,724,  C.  Lafayette;  Union, 
8017,  C.  Liberty;  Vanderborg,  6250,  C.  Evansrille;  Vermilion,  8274,  C.  Newport; 
Vigo.  12,076.  C.  Terre  Haute;  Wabash,  2756,  C.  Wabash  ;  Warren,  5656,  C.  Wil- 
liam^Kirt ;  Warwick,  6321.  C.  Boonerille ;  Washington,  15.269,  C.  Salem;  Wayne, 
23,290.  C.  Centreville;  Wells,  1822,  C.  BlnffVm;  White,  1832,  C.  MonticdUo  ;  Whitiey, 
1237,  C  Colnmbia. 

Soil, — There  are  no  mountains  in  IntUana.  The  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  is 
hilly  and  andulated.  A  range  of  hills  runs  parallel  with  the  Ohio,  ftom  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  to  Blue  rirer,  altemately  approaching  to  within  a  few  rods,  and  receding  to 
the  distance  of  two  miles.  Immediately  below  Blue  river,  the  hills  disappear,  and  then  a 
large  tract  of  level  land  succeeds,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Bordering  on 
all  the  principal  streams,  exc^t  tiie  Ohio,  there  are  strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land,  from 
tfiree  to  six  miles  in  width.  Remote  from  the  rivers  the  country  is  broken,  and  ^e  soil 
l^t.  Between  the  Wabash  and  Lake  Michig^,  the  country  is  generally  level,  inter- 
nersed  wtUi  woodlands,  prairies,  lakes,  and  swamps.  The  shore  of  this  state,  which  extends 
adong  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Miclugan  is  lined  with  sand  hills,  about  200  feet  high, 
belund  which  th^e  are  sandy  Inlloeks,  on  and  between  which  grow  some  pine  and  a  few 
other  trees.  The  muriui  bordering  on  tiie  Wabash  are  rich,  having  ordinarily  an  excel- 
lent T^etaUe  sml  nom  two  to  five  feet  deep.  The  natural  growth  of  this  sml  consists  of 
several  kinds  of  oak.  ash,  beech,  buckeye,  walnut,  cheny,  maple,  elm,  sassafras,  linden, 
bon^rkwost,  cotton  wood,  sycamore,  and  mulbmy.  The  prindpal  productions  are 
irfiest,  rye,  Indian  com,  oats,  buckwheat,  bariey,  potatoes,  bee^  poric,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
— S.  Gax. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Proditcts. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  241,036 
horses  and  mules  ;  619.980  neat  cattle  ;  675,982  sheep  ;  1,628,608  swine  ;  poultry  to  the 
value  of  357.594  dollars.  There  were  produced.  4,049,375  bushels  of  wheat;  28,015 
Miek  of  bariey  ;  5,981,605  bushels  of  oats  ;  129,621  bushels  of  rye  ;  49,019  busheU  of 
baekwbeat;  2^155,887  busheb  of  Indian  com  ;  1,237,919  lbs.  of  wool;  38,591  lbs.  of 
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hops;  30,647  lbs.  of  W8x;  1,525,794  bnsfaeU  of  potatoes;  178,029  tons  of  hay  ;  8605  tons 
of  flax  and  hemp  ;  1,82(^306  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  3,727,795  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  producto  of 
the  daily  were  valued  at  742,269  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  at  110^055  dollars  ;  of  himber, 
at  420,791  dollars.  There  were  made  10,265  gallons  vine  ;  and  value  of  sluus  aod 
fiirs,  220,883  dollars.— O^icio/  Returns. 

Minerals.—Iroa  and  coal  have  been  found  in  this  state,  and  there  are  some  salt 
springs,  and  Epsom  salts  are  found  in  a  cave  near  Corydoo  ;  but  the  mineral  productions 
have  no  great  interest. 

The  dimate  is  generally  healthy  and  pleasant ;  the  winters  are  mild  in  the  southern, 
and  more  severe  in  the  northern  parts. 

Rivert. — The  Ohio  river  washes  the  whole  southern  border  of  this  state,  and  furuishes 
great  fiuaUties  for  trade.  The  Wabash  is  die  largest  rivw  in  this  state,  being  500  miles 
in  length.  It  rises  in  Ohio,  and  passes  westwardly  and  south-westwardly  uirough  the 
state,  when  it  forms  a  part  of  the  western  boandary  for  1 20  miles,  and  enters  the  Ohio 
thtr^  miles  above  Cumberland  river.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboMts  to  Lafayette,  300 
miles^  a  part  of  the  year.  White  rivor,  its  laigest  branch,  is  200  miles  long,  and  is  navi- 
gaUe  in  Us  west  ibrk  steamboats  to  Indianapolis,  in  season  of  floods.  It  c<»sists  of  an 
east  fork  and  west  fork,  which  onite  abont  tlurty  miles  above  its  junction  wiUi  the  Wabash. 
The  White  Water  river  runs  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  state,  and  enters  the  Great  Miami 
a  little  above  its  mouth.  The  St  Joseph's  river  enters  the  north  part  of  the  state  from 
Jdichigan,  and  after  a  course  of  forty  mues,  passes  through  Michigan  into  !Midiigan  lake. 
Lake  filichigan  touches  this  state  in  its  north-west  part. —  U.  S.  Gaz, 

Tradet. — There  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  eleven  commercial  and  twenty-six  commis- 
sion houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1 ,207,400  dollars  ;  1801  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  5,664,687  dollars ;  767  persons  employed  in 
the  lumber  trade,  with  a  cental  of  90,374  dollars  ;  2705  persons  engaged  in  iotemal 
transportation,  who,  with  237  butchers,  packers,  &&,  employed  a  capitid  of  582,165  d<d- 
lars. — Official  Returns. 

Mant^adures. — The  value  of  home-made,  or  family  manufactures,  was  1,289,802  doUars. 
There  were  twenty-four  fulling  mills,  and  thirty-seven  woollen  manufactories,  employing 
103  persona,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  58,867  dollus,  and  onplo^ing  a  capital  of 
77,954  dollars ;  twelve  cotton  manu&ctories,  with  4983  qnudles,  employing  210  penons, 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  135,400  di^lars,  with  a  ci4)ital  of  1  ^,500  dollara  ;  seven 
fumaoes,  produdng  810  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  one  forge,  proau<nng  twenty  tons  of  bar  iron, 
employing  103  persons,  and  a  capital  of  57,700  dollars  ;  forty-seven  persons  produced 
242,040  bushels  of  bituminous  co^  with  a  capital  of  9300  dollars ;  three  paper  manufac- 
tories, produtnng  to  the  value  of  86,457  dollars,  and  other  manufactures  of  paper  producing 
to  the  value  of  54,000  dollars,  the  whole  employing  100  persons,  and  a  capital  of  68,739 
dollars  ;  261  persons  manufactured  flax  to  the  value  of  6851  dollars  ;  eighty-eight  persons 
manufitctured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  65,659  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  24,706  dollars ;  hats 
and  caps  were  manu&ctured  to  the  value  of  122,844  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value 
of  2048  dollars,  the  whole  emjdoying  183  persons,  and  a  capital  of  69,018  dollara;  428 
tanneries  employed  978  persons,  and  a  caEutal  of  399,627  dollars ;  579  other  manufactories 
of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  730,001  dollars,  and  em- 
ployed a  c^tal  of  247,549  dollars;  forty-five  potteries  empWed  seventy-nine  persons, 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  35,835  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  13,685  d«brs ;  twenly- 
ox  perswis  (ttoduced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  47,720  dollars,  widi  a  ca[Htal  of 
17,984  ddlars  ;  120  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  123,808  ddUars ;  nghty- 
three  persons  jwodoced  hardware  aod  cudery  to  the  value  of  84,263  doUais;  fivty-seven 
persons  manuractnred  885  small  arms;  two  peratHis  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the 
value  of  3500  dollars ;  twenty -eight  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value 
of  6720  dollars;  1007  persons  produced  bricks  aud  lime  to  the  value  of  206,751  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  140,469  dollars ;  thirty  persons  made  1, 135,560  lbs.  of  soap,  228,938  lbs. 
of  tallow  candles.  III  lbs.  of  wax  and  spermaceti  candles,  with  a  capital  of  1 3,039  dollars ; 
323  distilleries  produced  1,787,108  gallons,  twenty  breweries  [Hx>duced  188,392  gallons,  the 
whole  employing  500  persons,  and  a  ci^ntal  of  292,3 1 6  dollars ;  five  rope  walks,  emplOTing 
eleven  persons,  produeed  coids^  to  the  value     5850  dollan,  with  a  cafntal  ta  2270 
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Acffian*,  481  penons  manufactured  carriages  and  wa^;ons  to  the  value  of  163,135  dollan; 
«ith  a  capital  of  78>n6  dollars;  204  flouring  mills  manu&ctured  224,624  barrels  of  flour, 
and,  with  other  niQls,  emplc^ed  2224  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  2,329,184 
dolian,  and  employing  a  capital  of  2,077,018  doUars;  vesseb  were  built  to  the  value  of 
107,223  doUars;  564  persons  prwlnced  ftimituie  to  the  ralue  of  211,481  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  91,022  dollan ;  346  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  4270  wooden  houses,  employed 
S5 19  persons,  and  cost  1,241,812  dollars;  sixty-nine  printing  oflScee,  six  binderies,  nmr 
semi- weekly,  and  sixty- nine  weekty  neirapapers,  and  three  periodinls,  employed  211 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  58,505  dollars,  llie  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  mann- 
ftetores  was  4,132,043  dollars.— O^a/  Returns. 

EAuxUion. — Indiana  college,  at  Bloomingtou,  was  fsnnded  in  1827  ;  South  Hanover 
college,  at  South  Hanover,  was  founded  in  1829  ;  Wabash  college,  at  Crawfordsville,  was 
fbonded  in  1833  ;  the  Indiana  Asbury  university,  under  the  Methodists,  was  founded  in 
1839.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  322  students.  There  were  in  the  state 
fifty-four  academies,  with  2946  students;  and  1521  crnnmon  and  primarr  sehocds,  with 
48,189  sdiolars.  Of  wlute  prasona  over  twenty  years  of  age,  88,100  vcnSA  nather  read 
nor  write. — V.  S.  Gaz. 

IMiffion. — In  1836,  the  Baptists  had  334  churches,  and  218  ministers  ;  the  Preeby- 
teriaiis  had  109  churches  and  seventy  ministers  ;  the  Methodists  about  seren^  lavac^iers. 
Hie  Lutherans,  in  1840,  had  thir^  congregations,  and  eight  ministers.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  con^deraUe  number  of  Eiiends,  and  some  Efnscf^Mdians,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
WMue  Presbyterians,  Sfodiodists,  and  Bi4>ti8t8  of  different  descriptions. — U.  S.  Gat. 

Btmkt.~la.  the  cmnmencement  of  1840,  there  was  one  bank,  mth  twdve  InwDches, 
in  the  state,  with  a  capital  of  2,595,221  dollars,  and  a  eireidatum  of  2,985,870  dollan.  At 
the  dose  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amomited  to  13,667,488  doUars.— (See  Bsnks  of  United 
States  hereafter.) 

Public  Work$. — The  greatest  work  of  internal  improvement  undertaken  by  this  state 
is  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  which  extends  from  Lafayette,  on  the  Wabash,  187  miles  to 
Lake  Erie,  at  Toledo,  on  the  Maumee  bay ;  aghty-seven  miles  and  a  quarter  of  it  being 
in  Ohio,  and  ninety-nine  miles  and  three-quarters  in  Indiana.  The  White  Water  canal  ex- 
tends from  Idwrenceburg,  thirty  miles  to  BrookviUe.  Ihis  canal,  when  completed,  will 
connect  Cambridge,  on  the  national  road,  with  ^e  Ohio  river,  the  entire  lengfth  being 
seventy-six  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,400,000  dollars.  The  Central  canal  is  designed 
to  connect  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  at  Fern,  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Evaneville,  pasung 
UuoQgh  Indiani^lis.  The  entire  length  will  be  290  miles,  md  the  estimated  cost 
3,50(^000  dollars.  I^uts  of  this  w(»k  have  been  com^ted.  Tem  Hante  and  Ed  Rivw 
eanal  will  craaect  Tem  Haute^  the  wnitbera  tmnifntioa  of  the  Wahash  and  Erie  canal, 
with  the  Central  canal  in  Greene  county,  at  a  cUstance  cS  fiwty  miles  and  a  hal(  and  an 
estimated  expense  of  629,631  doflars.  Tins  work  is  not  completed.  The  Madistm  and 
Indianapolis  railroad  extends  from  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  river,  ninety-flve  miles  to  In- 
dianapoUs.  It  is  nearly  com^deted.  Several  other  canals  and  railroads  have  been  pro* 
jected.—  U.  S.  Gaz. 

PBINCIFAL  TOWNS. 

La  Fatette,  seventy  miles  north-west  of  Indianapolis,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Wabash  river,  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  river,  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Wabash.  In  1840  it  couttuned  a  court  house,  gaol,  market 
house,  bank,  seven  churches,  an  academy,  twenty-one  stores,  two  flouring  nulls,  two  saw 
milla,  one  paper  mill,  one  carding  and  f^iog  mill,  400  dwellings,  and  about  2000  in- 
habitants.   The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  connects  it  with  Lake  Erie. 

Hadisoh,  ntuated  on  the  nordi  bank  of  the  Ohio,  560  miles  north-west  of  Washington. 
It  has  an  active  trad^  pinapaUy  in  e^Hn-ting  pork,  and  other  produce ;  15,000  hogs  have 
been  annually  killed.  There  is  a  cotton  foctory,  a  steam  engme  &ctory  and  some  other 
bbaa.  In  IS4Q,  there  were  ^y  stores,  two  iron  foundries,  two  banks,  and  3798  in- 
^■Hmfitr     Haa  houses  are  well  btult,  chiefly  of  briek. 

Ln>iAHAPOX.i8>  ca{»tal  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  White 
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river,  vbich  is  navigable  to  this  town  in  time  of  bigli  water.  It  contains  a  state  hoiii^ 
governor's  house,  court  house,  a  United  States*  land  office,  six  churches,  a  female  institute^ 
a  county  seminary,  a  steam  flouring  and  saw  mill,  and  2692  inhabitants.  The  national 
road  passes  through  the  place  ;  and  the  most  important  roads  in  the  state  centre  here.  Tho 
place  was  originally  laid  out  on  a  mile  square,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  ri^t 
angles,  and  additions  have  been  made  to  it  on  the  different  sides.  In  the  centre,  is  a 
circular  area  of  several  acres,  from  which  four  streets  diverge,  crossing  the  other  streets 
diagonally.  In  the  centre  of  the  circular  area  was  originally  a  mound,  on  which  stands  the 
governor's  house,  in  a  very  commanding  situation,  with  a  circular  street  around  it,  eighty 
feet  wide.  The  state  house  is  180  feet  long,  by  eighty  feet  wide,  and  forty-five  feet  high 
from  the  ground  to  the  comic^  with  an  impropriate  dome.  A  bridge  crosses  White  river. 
In  1840,  there  were  thirty  stOTes,  ci^tal  92,600  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  cotton 
£[tctory,  500  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  breweiy,  two  printing  offices,  two  bindeiie^  two 
weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  one  flouring  mill,  four  grist  mills,  nine  Mw  mil]% 
twooU  mills.  Cf^tttal  in  manufactuns,  31)630  dollars.  Populadon,  1452. 

Teboe  Hadte,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash,  is  another  famous  plac^  with  aibont 
2500  inhabitants. 

EvAHSviixB,  172  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Indianapolis,  is  ntnated  on  the  niHth 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  great  north  bend,  below  the  entrance  of  Green  river,  and 
ctmtained,  in  1840,  a  court  house,  gaol,  a  bank,  eight  churches,  a  steam  flouring  mill,  one 
foundry,  forty-flve  stores,  500  dwellings,  and  2500  inhabitants. 

Fort  Watns,  131  miles  north-north-east  of  Indianapolis,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Maumee  river,  and  contained,  in  1840,  a  court  house,  gaol,  five  churches, 
four  academies,  nine  stores,  500  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  Une 
of  Uie  Wabash  and  Erie  canals,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich  and  fertile  country. 

Logan's  Pobt,  at  the  head  of  the  steamboat  narigation  on  the  Wabaw,  seventh-two 
miles  from  Indianapolis,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  Wabash  canal,  is  a  flounahin^ 
and  increasing  town,  with  about  2000  inhabitants. 

Nsw  Aidant,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohi(^  121  miles  south-by-east  of 
Indianapolis.  In  1840,  population  4226;  had  fifty  stores,  one  iron  foundry,  one  steam 
en^ne  factory,  one  hemp  bagging  factory,  ten  to  fif^n  steamboats,  bendes  sloops  and 
schiioner^  btmt  annually.    l%is  luace  is  rapidly  increaunir. 

Htumces. — The  revenue  paid  in  for  the  year  en£ng  October  31st,  1843,  waa 
213,716  dollars  66  cents.  The  amount  of  the  common  school  fund,  derived  from  bank 
dividends,  was  59,243  dollars  44  cents.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  1843 
was  14,674,599.  The  value  of  all  property  taxed,  was  103,709,853  dollars.  The  number 
of  polls  taxed  was  121,919.  The  internal  improvements  of  the  state  consist  of  one  rail- 
road, three  turnpike  roads,  and  five  canals.  The  amount  of  the  state  debt  was  13,899,000 
dollars;  of  which  sum,  1,527,000  dollars  accrued  from  bank  stock,  and  the  balance  for 
internal  improvements.  The  expenses  of  government,  in  1843,  were  90,897  dollars;  for 
1844,  the^  are  estimated  at  100,000  dollars.  The  income  is  estimated  at  240,000  dollars, 
mostly  paid  in  state  treasuiy  notes. 

VII.  OHIO. 

Ohio  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Eric  ;  eas^  by  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
g^ia  ;  south,  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  ;  and 
west  by  Indiana.  It  lies  between  38  deg.  30  min.  and  42  dcg.  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 80  deg.  35  min.  and  84  deg.  47  miu.  west  longitude,  and  between  3  deg.  31  min. 
and  7  deg.  41  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  about  210  nules  long  from 
north  to  soudi,  and  200  mues  broad  from  east  to  west ;  comprising  an  area  of  about 
40,000  square  miles,  or  25,600,000  British  statute  acres.  The  popidatlon,  in  1790,  wu 
3000 ;  iu  1800,  45,365;  in  1810,  230,760;  in  1820,  581,434;  m  1830,  937,637;  in 
1840,  1,519,467  ;  being  the  third  m  popuUtion  in  the  United  Stetea.  Of  these,  775,360 
were  white  malei;  72^762  white  females;  8740  were  free  coloured  males ;  8602  free 
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t<Am«d  females.  Employed  in  agriRulture,  272,579 ;  in  cmnmeree,  9201 ;  in  manufiut- 
tavea  and  trades,  66,265  ;  in  mining,  704 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  212  ;  navigating  rivers, 
caaab,  uad  lakes,  3323  ;  learned  professions,  5663. — Official  Returns. 

Ttua  state  is  divided  into  seventy-nine  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840, 
aad  thur  eapitals,  are  as  follows :— Adams,  13,183,  C.  West  Union ;  AUen,  9079,  C. 
Uma;  Ashtabula,  23,724,  C.  Jefierson ;  Athens,  19,109,  C.  Athens;  Belmont,  30,901, 
C  St  Clairsville;  Brown,  22,715,  C.  Georgetown;  Butler,  28,173,  C.  Hamilton; 
Carroll,  18,108,  C.  Carrollton ;  Champaign,  16,721,  C.  Urbanna;  Clark,  16,882,  C. 
Springfield  ;  Clermont,  23,106,  C.  Batavia;  Clinton,  15,719,  C.  Wilmington;  Colum- 
Inana, 40,378,  C.  New  Lisbon;  Coshocton,  21,590,  C.  Coshocton;  Crawford,  13,152,  C. 
Bacyrus  ;  Cuyahoga,  26,506,  C.  Cleveland  ;  Darke,  13,282,  C.  Greenville  ;  Delaware, 
22,060,  C.  Delaware  ;  Erie,  12,599.  C.  Sandusky  City  ;  Fairfield,  31,924.  C.  Lancaster; 
Fayette,  10,984,  C.  Washington  ;  Franklin,  25,049,  C.  Columbus  ;  Gallia,  13,444,  C. 
GjOiipoUs  ;  Gea^  16,297,  C.  Chardon  ;  Greene,  17,528,  C.  Xenia  ;  Guernsey,  27,748, 
C  Cambridge ;  Hanulton.  80,145,  C.  Cincinnati ;  Hancock,  9986,  C.  Findlay  ;  Hardin, 
4598,  C  KeotoD;  Harrison,  20,099,  C.  Cadiz;  Henry,  2503,  C.  Napoleon ;  Highland, 
22,269,  C.  Hillsborough;  Hoeking,  9741,  C.  Logan;  Holmes,  18,088,  C.  MiUersbnrg; 
Huron,  23,933,  C.  Norwalk  ;  Jackson,  9744,  C.  Jackson  ;  Jefferson,  25,030,  C.  Steuben- 
viUe ;  Knox,  29,579,  C.  Mount  Vernon  ;  Lake,  13,719,  C.  Painesville :  Lawrence,  9738, 
C.  Burlington  ;  Licking,  35,096,  C.  Newark ;  Logan,  14,015,  C,  Belle  Fontaine ;  Lonun, 
18,467,  C.  Elyria;  Lucas,  9382,  C.  Toledo;  Madison,  9025,  C.  London;  Marion, 
14,765,  C.  Manon;  Medina,  18,352,  C.  Medina;  "Meigs,  11,452,  C.  Chester;  Mercer, 
8277,  C.  CeKna;  Miami,  19,688,  C.  Troy;  Monroe,  18,521,  C.  Woodfield ;  Mont- 
gosnery,  31,938,  C.  Dayton ;  Morgan,  20,852,  C.  McConnelsville  ;  Muskingum,  38,749, 
C.  ZaneaviUe ;  Ottawa,  2248,  C.  Port  Clinton  ;  Paulding,  1034,  C.  Charloe  ;  Perry, 
19,344,  C.  Somerset ;  Hckaway,  19,725,  C.  Circleville ;  Pike,  7626,  C,  Piketon ;  Preble, 
19,482,  C.  Eaton  ;  Portage,  22,965,  C.  Ravenna ;  Putnam,  5189,  C.  Putnam  ;  Richland, 
44,532,  C.Mansfield;  27,460,  C.  Chilicothe;  Sandusky.  10,182,  C.  Lower  San- 

dusky;  Scioto,  11,192,  C.  Portsmouth ;  Seneca,  18,128,  C.  Tiffin;  Shelby,  12,154,  C. 
Sidney;  Stark,  3^603,  C.  Canton ;  Summit,  22,560,  C.  Akron  ;  TrumbiiU,  38,107,  C. 
Warren  ;  Tuscarawas,  25,631,  C.  New  Philadelphia  ;  Union,  8422,  C.  MarysviUe  ;  Van 
Wert,  1577,  C.  Van  Wert  ;  Wawen,  23,141,  C.  Lebanon  j  Washington,  20,823,  C.  Mari- 
etta; Wayne,  35,808,  C.  Wooster;  Williams,  4465,  C.  Bryan;  Wood,  5357,  C. 
Perrnbttrg. 

SoiL — The  interior  of  the  state,  and  the  country  bordering  on  Lake  E^e,  are  gene- 
rally level,  and  in  some  places  marshy.  From  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  state,  com- 
prehending the  eastern  and  south-eastern  part,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  gena«lly 
■ully  and  Ivoken.  Most  of  the  hilb  have  a  deep  rioh  soil,  and  are  a^ble  of  bung  cui- 
tirsted  to  their  highest  summits. 

"  There  is  no  elevation  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  mountain,  in  the  whole  state. 
TiM  interval  lands  on  the  Ohio,  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  have  great  fertility.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Scioto,  and  of  the  Great  and  Idttle  Miami,  are  the  most  extensive 
bodies  of  rich  and  level  land  in  the  state.  On  the  head  waters  of  the  Muskingum  and 
Sdob^  and  between  the  Sdoto  and  tiie  two  Miami  rivers  are  extenmve  prairies,  some  of 
tbem  low  and  marshy,  produdng  a  grMt  quantity  of  eoane  grass,  from  two  to  five  feet 
b%ji ;  other  ports  of  the  pruiies  are  elevated  and  dry,  with  a  very  fertile  seal,  though  they 
we  sometimes  cidled  bairens.  The  hea^t  of  land  whidi  divides  Uie  waters  which  fall  into 
the  <Niio  from  tliose  wludi  fall  into  Lake  Erie,  is  the  most  marshy  of  any  in  the  state  ; 
wUle  the  land  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers  is  generally  dry.  Among  the  forest  trees  are 
bUck  wslaat,  oak  of  various  spedes,  hickory,  maple  of  several  kinds,  beech,  birch,  poplar, 
^camore,  ash  of  several  kinds,  pawpaw,  nuckeye,  cherry,  and  whitewood,  which  is  ex- 
tatsnt/y  used  as  a  substitute  for  |Hne.  Wheat  may  be  re^^arded  as  the  staple  production 
«t  tbs  9t*te,  but  Indian  com  and  other  grains  are  produced  m  great  abundance.  Although 
Ob  bat  already  become  so  populous,  it  is  surpnsiDg  to  the  traveller  to  observe  what  an 
mmt  of  forest  is  ye*  unsubdued." — U,  S.  Gaz. 

(Ij^guUe.  "         sununers  are  warm  and  pretty  r^lar,  but  subject,  at  times,  to 

jroaght,     ^l*®  winters  are  generally  nuld,  but  much  less  so  in  the  nrathem  than  ia 
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die  soutlieni  |>art  of  the  state.  New  Lake  £rifi^  tlie  winten  are  prolHibly  as  severe  as  in 
the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantie.  In  the  connlay  for  fifty  mifes  south  of  Lake  I<rie^ 
there  are  generally  a  number  of  weeks  of  good  sleighing  in  the  winter ;  but  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  the  snow  is  too  small  in  quantity,  or  of  too  short  continuance, 
to  produce  good  sleighing  for  any  considerable  time.  In  the  neighbouihood  of  Cincinnati, 
green  peas  are  produced  in  plenty  by  the  20th  of  May.  In  parts  of  the  state  hear  marshes 
and  stagnant  waters,  fevers,  and  agiies,  and  bilious  and  other  fevers,  are  prevalent.  With 
this  exception,  the  chmate  of  Ohio  may  be  regarded  as  healthful.** —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Slock  and  Agricultural  Products. — Id  1840,  there  were  in  tins  state  430,527 
horses  and  mules  ;  1,217,874  neat  cattle;  2,028,401  sheep;  2,099,746  swme ;  poultry, 
to  the  value  of  551,193  dollars.  There  were  produced  16,571,661  bushels  of  wheats 
212,440  bushels  of  barley  ;  14,393,103  bushels  of  oats;  814,205  bushels  of  lye  ;  688,139 
bushels  of  buckwheat;  33,668,144  bushels  of  Indian  com-,  3,685,315  lbs.  of  wool ;  62,195 
lbs.  of  hops  ;  38,950  lbs.  of  wax  ;  5,805,021  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  1,022,037  tons  of  hay  ; 
9060  tons  of  hemp  and  flax;  5,942,275  lbs.  of  tobaoco ;  4317  lbs.  of  silk  ooooons  ; 
6,868,386  lbs.  of  sugar ;  the  inducts  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  1,848,869  ddlart ;  of 
the  orchard,  at  475,271  didlars  ;  of  lumber,  262,821  doltsn.  There  were  made  11,624 
gallons  of  wine ;  and  6809  tons  of  pot  and  pmrl  ashes. — Official  Betums* 

Minerals.— -Salt  springs  have  been  found  on  Yellow  cre^,  in  Jeflferson  county  ;  on 
the  waters  of  KiUbuck,  in  Wayne  county  ;  on  Muskingum  river,  near  Zanesville  ;  and  at 
various  other  places.  '*  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  g^reat  quantities  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state,  particularly  near  Massilon,  in  Stark  county,  and  in^Tallmadge,  in  Summit  county. 
This  coal  is  deliverad  to  consumers  in  Clev^and  for  fifteen  cents  a  bushel.  Iron  ore  is 
Jbund  in  various  plaees,  particularly  near  Zanesville,  and  on  Bush  creek,  in  Adams 
county." — rr.  S.  Gaz. 

Rivers. — The  Ohio,  which  gives  name  to  the  state,  flows  along  its  entire  southern 
border.  This  river  is  908  miles  long,  from  IHttsburg  to  its  mouth,  by  its  various  vrindhogs^ 
though  it  is  only  614  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Its  current  is  gentle,  wiUi  no  falls,  exoqit- 
ing  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  there  is  a  descent  of  twenty-two  feet  and  a  hidf  in 
two  miles,  bat  ^nis  has  been  obviated  by  a  eand.  For  about  ludf  the  year,  it  is  navigaUe 
for  steamboats  of  a  large  class  through  its  whole  course.  The  Muskingum,  the  largest 
river  winch  flows  entirely  in  tiw  state,  is  flamed  by  die  junotion  of  the  Tuscarawas  and 
Walholding  rivers,  and  enters  die  Ohio  at  Sforietta.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  100  miles. 
The  Scioto,  the  second  river  in  magnitude,  flowing  entirely  within  the  state,  is  about  200 
miles  long,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth.  Its  Itu^fest  branch  is  the  Whetstone  or 
Olentangy,  which  joins  it  immediately  above  Columbus.  It  is  nav^able  {ot  boats  130 
miles.  The  Great  Miami  is  a  rapid  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  100  miles  long, 
and  enters  the  Ohio  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  state.  The  Little  Miami  has  a  oourse 
of  seventy  miles,  and  enters  the  Ohio  seven  miles  above  Cincinnati.  The  Maumee  is  100 
miles  long,  rises  in  Indiana,  runs  through  the  north-west  part  of  this  state,  and  enters 
Lake  Erie  at  Maumee  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Perrysbui^,  ^;fatMn  nules 
from  the  lake,  and  above  the  rapids  is  beatable  for  a  ocxiMderable  distance,  lie  Sandwlrjr 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  die  state,  and,  after  a  oonrse  of  aboirt  eighty  mfles,  it  enter* 
Sandusky  bay,  and  thenoe  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Cv^aliMfa  rises  in  the  nwth  part  of  die 
state,  and,  after  a  curved  course  of  sixty  miles,  enton  Lue  at  Cleveland.  It  has  a 
number  laJls  which  furnish  valuable  null  leatik  Besides  tbes^  Hunm,  VerauHmi, 
Black,  Grand,  and  A^tabola  riven  M  into  Lake  Erie. — U.  S.  Qa». 

Harbours. — Lake  Erie  borders  tids  state  fiw  about  \80  miles,  and  has  several 
harbours,  among  which  the  -largest  ax%  within  Maumee  and  Sandusky  bays.  Besides 
these,  are  the  harbours  of  Huron,  Cleveland,  Fairport,  and  Ashtabula.^ — U.  S.  Gax. 

7Vades.~The  direct  foreign  exports  of  this  state,  in  1840,  amounted  to  991,954  dd- 
lars  ;  and  the  imports  to  4915  dollars.  There  were  fifty-three  commercial  and  241  com- 
misnon  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  5,928,200  dollars  ;  4605  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  21,282,225  doUata;  2891  persons  employed 
in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  373,268  doUsrs  ;  854  persons  engaged  in  internal 
transportation,  who,  with  1061  hntobers,  packers,  employed  a  dental  4,617,570 
dollars. — Cfffieial  Return*. 
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Mtmmfaetmra, — In  1840,  the  Talne  (tf  home-made  or  family  manofacturea  was  1,853,937 
dottm  ;  there  were  130  wooUeo  manu&ctoriea,  and  206  fulling  mills,  produong  goods  to  the 
nAot  of  685,757  doDars,  employing  935  persons,  and  a  capital  of  537,985  doUars  ;  eight 
cotton  manufactori^  with  13,754  spindles,  employing  246  persons,  producsog  articles  to 
the  value  of  139,878  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  113,500  doUars;  seventy-two 
fanacea  produced  35,236  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  nineteen  forges,  &&>  produced  7466  tons 
of  bar  iron,  oonsoming  104,312  tons  of  fuel,  employing  2268  perBons,  and  a  capital  of 
1,161,900  dolhirs;  434  persnis  produced  3,513,408  buedieb  of  hitnminons  <»al,  with  a 
cintal  45,525  doUats ;  fourteen  paper  manufiwfeories,  employuig  305  persons,  produced 
ai&les  to  the  rahw  of  270,203  dolhua,  with  a  camtal  of  206,200  dollara  tfairtv-one  per- 
■oas  mann&ctoied  flax,  produdng  the  ralue  of  1 1,737  dollars,  with  a  caj^tal  of  242  dol- 
bn;  hats  and  caps  were  maumustured  to  the  value  <^  728,513  ddlars,  end  straw  bon- 
nets to  the  ralue  of  3028  dollars,  the  whole  employing  963  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
3^637  dollara  ;  812  tanneries  employed  1790  persons,  with  a  capital  of  957,383  doUws  ; 
1160  other  maun&ctories  of  leather,  as  saddlenes,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
1,986,146  dollars,  with  a  camtal  of  917,245  dollars  ;  187  persons  manufactured  tobacco 
to  the  value  of  212,818  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  68,810  dollars  ;  ninety-nine  potteries 
en^doyed  199  persons,  manufiwturing  to  the  value  of  89,754  doUars,  employing  a  capital 
of  48,450  dollars ;  858  persmis  produced  machinenr  to  the  value  of  875,731  dofiars  ;  289 
petaou  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  393,300  dollars  ;  seventy  persons 
penoH  prodooed  three  cannon,  and  2450  small-arms  ;  thirlr^-sevm  persons  manufactured 
dw  mecioni  metals  to  the  value  of  53,125  dollars ;  589  poaons  manufactured  other  metals 
to  oe  vahie  of  782,901  dollars  ;  seven^  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of 
101,880  doUars,  wi^  a  capital  of  126^335  dollars  ;  401  persons  manufactured  ^nuiite  and 
maiUa  to  the  r^a  of  256,131  dollars  ;  1469  persons  produced  bricks  and  Imie  to  the 
T^oe  of  712,697  ddlars  ;  tlurteen  persons,  in  two  powder  mills,  produced  222,500  lbs.  of 
powder,  wiA  a  captal  18,000  doUars ;  105  persons  manufactured  3,603,036  lbs.  of  soap, 
2,318,45611)6.  of  tallow  candles,  151  lbs.  of  spermaceti  and  wax  candles,  employing  a 
capita]  of  186,780  dolUis  ;  390  distilleries  produced  6,329.467  gallons,  and  fifly-nine 
bceweries  produced  1,42^584  gallons,  the  whole  employing  798  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
893,119  dollars  ;  twen^-one  rope-walka,  employing  sixty-six  persons,  produced  articles  to 
the  vahie  of  89,750  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  37,675  dollars  *,  eleven  persons  produced  mu- 
skal  mstruments  to  the  value  of  8454  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  5000  dollars  ;  1 490  persons 
manu&ctored  carriages  and  wagons  to  the  value  of  701,228  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
290,540  dollars  ;  536  flouring  nulls  produced  1,311,954  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other 
mills  employed  4661  persona,  prodncuig  articles  to  the  value  of  8,868,213  dollara,  with  a 
oqiitet  of  4d31,024  dollars  ;  vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of  522,855  dollars ;  1928 
pmons  msm^Eutured  fitmitiire  to  the  value  of  761,146  dollan,  employing  a  camtal  of 
534,317  ddUrs ;  970  biick  or  itme  houses,  and  2764  wooden  houses,  employed  6060  pw- 
■OBS,  and  cost  3,776,823  dollara ;  159  printing-offices,  forty-one  binderies,  lune  daily, 
seven  semi-weekly,  and  107  weekly  newspi^iers,  and  twenty  periodicals,  employed  1175 
psfsoais,  and  a  c^tal  of  446^720  dolUrs.  The  wh<^  amount  of  c^tal  employed  in  ma- 
Bobctures,  was  16,905,257  dollara. — Official  Returns. 

Edueatum. — "Ilie  prindpal  literary  institutions,  are  the  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens, 
fooBded  in  1821  ;  the  Miami  university,  at  Oxford,  fbimded  in  1809.  These  institutions 
have  been  endowed  vrith  large  grants  of  lands.  The  Franklin  college,  at  New  Athens, 
fimioded  in  1825  ;  the  Western  Reserve  college,  at  Hudson,  founded  in  1826  ;  Kenyon 
ooD^e,  at  Gambler  (Episcopal),  was  founded  in  1826;  Granville  college,  at  Granville 
(Butist).  founded  in  1832 ;  Marietta  ct^lege,  at  Marietta,  founded  in  1832  ;  the  Oberlin 
Owegiate  institute,  at  Oberlin,  founded  in  1 834 ;  Cincinnati  college,  at  Cincinnati,  founded 
io  1819 ;  as  was  abo  Woodward  colleee,  at  the  same  place.  Willoughby  universily,  at 
WOkmefaby,  is  a  medical  institution,  with  a  college  charter.  Lane  Theological  seminary, 
atCbemnak,  founded  in  1829.  Thwe  are  also  theological  departments  in  Kenyon, 
Western  Heaerw,  and  Graninlle  coll^e^  and  in  tihe  Oberlin  institute;  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
giod  school  at  Cohtmhns ;  two  mecUeal  and  one  law  school  at  Cincinnati.  At  all  thne 
fostitatiOTS,  there  were  in  1840,  1717  students.  There  were  in  the  state  seventy-three 
academies,  with  4310  students;  5186  common  and  primaiy  schools,  with  218,609  scho- 
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Iks.  There  were  35,394  white  penmis  over  twenty  yean  of  age,  who  ootdd  neidier  read 
nor  write. — 17.5.  Gaz. 

Religion. — Id  1836,  the  Presb^riana  had  247  mmisters ;  the  Methodists  had  200 
ministers  ;  the  Baptists  had  170 ministers  ;  the  Lutherans  had  forty-seven  ministers;  the 
Episcopalians  had  one  bishop  and  twenty-five  mitusten ;  the  German  Reformed  had  twenty- 
six  ministers.  Bendes  these  there  are  a  consideraiUe  number  of  Friends  and  CathoUcSy 
and  a  few  others. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Banks. — There  were  in  this  state,  at  the  commencement  of  1840,  thirty-seren  banks 
and  branches,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  10,507,521  ddJam,  and  a  dreulation  of 
4,607,127  dollars.  The  etate  debt,  in  September,  1840,  was  991,954  dollan.— (See 
Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  WwJu. — ^The  Ohio  can^  extends  from  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  307  nules  to 
Portsmoudi,  on  the  Ohio.  It  has  a  navigable  feeder  of  fonrtoen  miles  to  Zimesville  ;  one 
of  tm  miles  to  Columbus ;  and  one  of  nine  milea  to  Lancaster ;  one  to  Adieus  of  fiffey 
miles  ;  the  Walhol^ng  branch  of  twenty-three  miles  ;  the  Eastport  branch  of  tern  mUes, 
and  the  Dresden  of  two  miles.  This  great  work  was  begun  in  1825,  and  was  finisfaed  ia 
1832,  at  a  cost  of  5,000,000  dollars.  The  Miami  canal  extends  from  Cincnnoati,  178  miles, 
to  Defiance,  where  it  meets  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  The  cost  was  3,750,000  dollars. 
The  whole  distance  to  Lake  Erie  is  265  miles.  The  Warren  cand,  a  branch  of  the  above, 
extends  from  Middletown,  twenty  miles  to  Lebanon.  The  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  i»  to 
extend  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Bolivar,  seventy-ux  miles,  to  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
Little  Beaver  creek.  Cost  estimated  at  1,500,000  dollars.  The  Mahoning  canal  extends 
from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Akron,  eighty-eight  miles,  eig^t  miles  of  which  are  in  Penn- 
sylvraia,  to  Beaver  river,  at  a  cost  of  764,372  dollars.  Milan  canal  extends  frna 
Huron,  three  miles,  to  Milan,  to  which  steamboats  now  ascend.  The  Mad  river  and 
Sandusky  dty  nulrood  extends  from  l^ffin,  tbirty-rix  miles,  to  Sandusky  aty.  The  Qkao 
railroad  «rtendfl  from  Manhattan,  forfy  miles,  to  Sandusl^  dty. — 17.  8.  Gax.,taA  Amtrv^ 
can  Almanac. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS, 

CnvciNHATi,  the  most  populous  city  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  is  sitnatetl 
on  the  Ohio  river,  504  miles,  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  above  its  ccmflueaoe 
with  the  Misrissippi.  It  lies  in  39  deg.  6  min.  30  sec.  north  latitude,  and  84  deg.  27 
min,  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  7  deg.  24  min.  45  sec.  west  from  Washing- 
ton. It  is  116  miles  south-west  &om  Columbus;  250  miles  from  Cleveland ;  120  miles 
from  Indianapolis  ;  270  milea  from  Nashville,  Tennessee;  860  miles  from  New  Orleans  ; 
350  miles  from  St  Ixiuis ;  105  miles  from  Louisville;  518  miles  from  Baltimore;  298 
miles  from  Pittsbnrg;  617  miles  from  Philadelphia;  492  miles  from  Washington;  900 
miles  from  New  York,  by  X<ake  Erie,  and  600  miles  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In 
1795,  it  contained  500  inhabitants  ;  in  1800, 750  inhalntants  ;  in  1810, 2540  inhabitants ; 
in  1820,  9642  inhabitants ;  m  1830,24,831  mfaabitants;  in  1840,  46,338  inhabitants; 
in  1845,  the  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  about  55,00(^  probably, 
at  nearly  60,000.  Besides  which,  there  is  usually  in  the  town  a  floating  population  of 
from  2000  to  8000.  In  1840,  l^ere  were  engi^ed  in  commerce,  2226  ;  in  nwnufiu> 
turea  and  trades,  10,866 ;  learned  professions,  434.  This  oity  is  built  on  an  elevated  plwn, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  540  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water  at  Albany,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie ;  but  low  water  mark  is  432  feet  above  tide-water,  and 
133  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  "  The  shore  of  tlie  Ohio  here  forms  a  good  landing 
for  boats  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  prindpal  landing  being  paved  to  low  vmter  mark  in  a 
substantial  manner,  and  supplied  with  floating  wharfs,  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  rise 
and  fall  of  the  river  at  different  times.  The  descent  from  the  upper  part  of  Cincinnati  to 
low  water  mark  on  the  Ohio,  is  108  feet.  The  cit^  is  near  the  eastern  extremitv  of  a  plea- 
sant  valley,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  skirted  to  the  nortli  by  a  circular  ridge  of 
hills,  the  summits  of  which  are  not  more  than  300  feet  above  the  plun,  but  of  picturesque 
appearance.  The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  ccmsists  of  two  plains,  the  rear  one  ele- 
vated fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  front,  though  the  ascent,  b^  grading,  has  been  extwsively 
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Tcdaced  to  a  gradual  slope.  The  riew  of  the  dtj  Is  beaatifiil  from  the  hUk  in  the  rear ; 
but  aa  i^proached  by  water  it  U  neither  extensive  nor  oommanding. 

**  Excepting  on  tne  margin  of  the  river,  it  is  regularly  laid  oat  in  abeeta  and  alleys,  oroai- 
mg  each  other  at  right  an|^es.  The  streets  running  east  and  west,  are  denominated  pro- 
eee£ne  from  the  river,  first,  second,  &c.,  while  those  mnning  north  and  south,  ate  named 
after  tioe  natiTe  trees,  aa  walnut,  sycamore,  &c,  Main-street  extends  from  the  steamboat 
landing  on  the  lirer  directly  north,  to  the  nordiem  boundary  of  the  cvfcv.  Fourteen  street^ 
aaffOQ  ID  ea^  direction,  are  rixty-rix  feet  wide,  and  S96  feet  apart  The  central  portion  <k 
tiie  city  is  compactly  built,  with  handstmie  honses  and  stores  ;  but  the  extenrire  plan  in  its 
outer  puts,  is  but  partially  built  up,  and  the  houses  are  irregulariy  scattered.  Many  of  the 
Greets  are  well  paved,  and  extensively  shaded  by  trees.  The  houses  are  generally  of  stono 
or  brick.  The  cUroate  is  changeable,  and  subject  to  considerate  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
bat  is  on  the  whole  healthy. 

**The  court  house,  on  Main-street,  is  fifty-six  feet  by  sixty  feet,  and  120  feet  high 
to  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  edifice  of  the  Franklin  and  La  Fayette  banks  of  C^n- 
dnnati  has  a  splendid  portico  of  eight  Doric  columns,  after  the  model  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  but  is  in  a  confined  situation.  It  is  seventy-nine  feet  long,  and  sixty-nine  feet 
deep  exclusive  of  the  portico.  Several  of  the  churches  are  fine  specimens  of  architecture, 
and  a  number  of  the  hotels  are  sparaous  and  elegant.  There  are  four  market  houses,  a  bazaar, 
a  theatre,  a  college,  an  Athensum,  a  medical  college,  a  mechanics'  institute,  two  museums, 
a  lunatic  asylum,  a  high  school,  and  a  number  of  large  and  commodious  houses  for  pnfalio 
•eboola.  Within  the  last  year  800  buildings  have  been  erected,  among  which  are  many 
large  warBhouses  mod  strares,  and  several  faeuitifiil  t^mrches. 

''Cincinnati  college  was  founded  in  1819,  and  had,  in  1840,  ngfatinstntctor^  and  aghty- 
fear  atndente.  It  has  academical,  medical,  and  law  departments.  The  medical  college  of 
Ohio  has  trustees  appointed  by  the  legislature  evenr  three  years,  and  it  baa  eight  professors 
and  130  students.  The  College  of  Professional  'feachers  was  formed  in  1832,  and  has  for 
its  ol^ect  tiie  improvement  of  schools  in  the  western  country,  and  holds  an  annual  meeting 
in  October.  The  Mechanics'  institute  is  formed  for  the  improvement  of  mechanics  in  sden- 
tifie  knowledge,  by  means  of  popular  lectures  and  mutnal  instruction.  It  has  a  vahiaUe 
[Jiilosophical  apparatus,  a  respectable  library,  and  a  reading-room,  much  frequented  by 
young  men.  The  Cincinnati  lycenm  furnishes  an  instructive  and  feshionable  place  of  resort 
to  the  citizens,  by  its  popular  lectures  and  debates  through  the  winter  season.  It  baa  a  good 
fibrary  and  a  reading-room.  The  Atheneeum  is  a  respectable  literary  institution,  under  the 
direebonof  the  Catholics,  in  which  the  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  the  classics,  as  well  as  the 
modem  languages,  are  taught  by  competent  profeuors.  It  has  over  seventy  students,  and  a 
large  and  ^endid  edifice.  Tlie  Lane  aeminaiy,  at  Walnnt  hills,  two  miles  nom  the  dty,  has 
three  professors,  sixtf-one  students,  and  a  Kbraty  of  10,300  volumes.  It  has  a  literary  aa 
well  as  theological  d<^partment.  Woodward  High  School,  named  after  its  founder,  gives 
education,  in  part  gratuitously,  to  a  large  number  of  students.  It  has  four  instiuotors,  and 
a  large  and  commodious  building.  There  is  a  great  number  of  respectid>le  pnvate  schools, 
and  twenty  public  schools  for  males  and  females,  in  which  there  are  2000  pupils.  There 
are  forty-three  chimihes  in  Cincinnati,  of  which  three  are  old  school  Presbyterian,  four 
new  school  Presbyterian,  two  Soots  Presbyterian,  two  Episcopal,  three  Baptist,  seven  Metho- 
dist, two  Protestant  Methodist,  two  Catholic,  two  Friends,  and  various  others.*' —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Gnaxmati  is  an  important  manufacturing  'place.  Its  want  of  good  water-power  has 
been  supplied  by  that  of  steam  mills.  In  1840,  there  were  forty-two  fordgn  commercial, 
and  dnrty-nx  comnussion  houses,  with  a  capital  of  .5,200,000  dollars  *,  1035  retail  stores, 
villi  a  capital  of  12,877,000  dollars;  nineteen  lumber  yards,  capital  133,000  doUars  ;  845 
persons  were  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  790  butchers,  packers,  &c,  em- 
ployed a  capital  of 4,071,930  dollars ;  fourteen  foniaces,  capital  478,000  dolhtfs  ;  valna  of 
madnneiy  mamifectttred,  £45,000  doUars  ;  hardware,  outieiTj  &c.»  289^000  dollars  ;  jne- 
oous  metals  48,000  dollars ;  various  other  metals,  713,000  dollan ;  four  woollen  fectinieB, 
capital  39,000  dollars ;  one  cotton  factory,  capital  6000  dollars ;  toboeoo  manufactures, 
capital  61,000  dollars ;  thirteen  tanneries,  capital  156,000  dollars  ;  manufeotures  of  leather, 
H  saddleries,  &c.,  capital  do2,000.dollar8;  two  distilleries  and  six  breweries,  with  a  capital  of 
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152,000  aoUan ;  peinta,  drags,  &&,  capital  26,000  dolkuni  four  walks,  capitel  34,000 
dollars;  carriages  and  waggons,  capital  68,000  ddlan;  ten  flouring  miUfl^  eight  saw 
mills,  two  oil  mills,  total  capital  367,000  dollan ;  vessels  built,  value  403,000  dollars  ; 
furniture  amounted  to  459,000  dollars;  264  briek  and  sboae^  and  seventy-four  wooden 
houses  built^  cost  1,196,000  dollars;  thirty-two  printing  offices,  thirteen  tunderiee,  produced 
3800  daily  newspapers,  33,100  weeUv,  1300  semi-weekly,  and  17,200  periodiciUs,  with  » 
capital  266,000  doUars.  ToUl  capital  in  manufactures,  7,469,912  dollars.  Two  colleges, 
eighty  students,  two  academies,  120  students,  fifty-one  schools,  5445  scholars.  There  were 
five  incoiporated  and  two  unincorporated  banks,  with  an  a^^r^^te  cafMital  of  nearly 
6,000,000  dollars.  — O^io/  Returns. 

Good  roads,  canals,  and  the  river,  bring  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country  to  this 
maritet.  Ihe  Miami  railroad  extends  from  Cinonnati,  eighty-five  miles  and  a  half  to 
Springfield,  and  the  Hiami  canal,  from  Cindnnati,  178  miles,  toDefiuic^  where  it  j<nn8  the 
Wabuh  aoid  Erie  canals.  The  internal  trade  of  Cindnnati  is  thaa  veiy  extensive.  The  ton- 
nage of  thep(Ht,m  1840,  was  12,052.  There  are  seven  duly  pwers,  wluch  are  alto  issned 
wedcly,  or  tri-wedtly;  eight  weekly  pa^ra,  a  large  number  of  magaiines,  issued  semi- 
monthly or  monthly,  and  a  number  of  religious  magaxines,  publidied  monthly. 

The  munidpal  government  of  the  dty  consists  of  a  president,  recorder,  and  twenty-<Hie 
councillors — three  for  each  of  tbe  seven  wards  into  which  the  dty  is  divided. 

Cincinnati  was  founded  in  1 789,  by  Mnigrants  firum  New  Eng^nd  and  New  Jersey,  on 
the  dte  of  Fort  Washington.  It  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  and  now  ranks  as  the  sixth 
place  in  population  in  the  United  States;  and,  it  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  West*  it 
must  continue  to  increase  mth  the  growth  of  the  r^ndly  ridng  oountiy  with  wludi  it  isomi- 
nected.— 27.  5.  Gaz. 

Chilicothb,  forty-five  miles  south  of  Columbus,  400  miles  from  Washington,  is  ntuated 
on  the  west  bank  of  Sdoto  river.  The  Sdoto  washes  its  northern  limit,  and  Pdnt  creek 
ito  southern,  here  three-quartOTf  of  a  mile  apart.  The  prindpal  streets  fdlow  the  oohm 
(tf  tin  riva>,  and  these  are  erossed  by  othws  atright  angws,  extending  from  the  river  to  ^ 
creek.  It  haa  a  court  house  aud  gaol,  two  mancet  hottaei,  a  United  States*  land  i^oe, 
tweaty-three  stores^  a  banjting  houses  firar  dmrdwi.  Popvlation,  8977.  The  Ohio  canal 
passes  throng^  it— S.  Gaz. 

CiKCLBViLi^  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Cdumbus,  396  miles  from  Wadiington,  ia 
ntuated  on  the  dte  of  an  andrat  fortification,  on  the  east  btmk  of  the  Sdoto  river.  The 
Oluo  canal  passes  through  the  place,  and  crosaea  the  large  aqueduct.  It  has  a  bri^ 
octagonal  ctmrt  house,  a  gaol,  market  house,  six  puhlic  offices,  four  churchef ,  thirteen  stores, 
fire  canal  warehouses,  an  academy,  about  250  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  The 
oountiy  around  is  very  fertile,  and  a  great  water  power  is  concentrated  at  this  place,  by 
several  creeks,  and  by  the  canal.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  township  fifteen  stores,  capital 
62,000  dollars ;  one  fulhng  mill,  one  fumaoe,  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  bTeweiy» 
three  {mating  offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newsp^iers,  one 
flouring  mill,  five  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manofaotures,  37,050  dollars. 
Population,  2972. 

Dattoh,  sixty-dght  miles  west-by-south  of  Columbus,  461  miles  from  Waslungton. 
Population  in  1810,  883;  m  1820^  1139;  in  1830,  2954;  m  1840^  6067  ;  and  in 
the  township,  10^335.  Watered  Qnalt  Miami  river  aad  its  tributaries  wuth-weab 
Iwanch  of  Mad  river  and  Wolf  creek.  Had  river  is  here  turned  into  a  raee,  about  a  nrile 
above  its  mouth,  and,  after  bdng  used  as  mill  power,  flows  into  the  Miami,  parti^  above 
and  partly  below  tiie  village.  In  and  near  the  village  are  four  cotton  factories  with 
5000  ^indies.  There  ia  a  gun-barrel  factory,  with  a  capitid  of  15,000  dollars;  a  large 
iron  fmindry,  four  machine  shops,  produdng  articles  to  the  value  of  100,000  dollars  annoally; 
a  dock  &ctory,  in  which  are  annually  made  about  2500  docks ;  an  extensive  paper  facit»y, 
a  carding  and  fulling  mill,  seven  flouring  mills,  seven  saw  mills,  five  distilleries,  and  various 
other  mills  and  manufactories.  Capi^  in  manufactures,  about  100,000  dollars.  The 
Miami  canal  passes  through  the  place,  and  connects  it  witii  Cindnnati.  —  U.  S.  Gaz. 
Offieial  Retumg. 

CaLDXBDS,  ca(Htal  of  tbe  state,  139  miles  soutb-wwt  of  Clevdand,  110  miles  north- 
east of  Cindnnati,  175  miles  south  of  Detroit,  JiCduganj  184  ndles  south-west  <^  Pitt»- 
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Penasylruua,  398  miles  6ma  WasUngton.  It  is  tn  89  deg.  47  min.  Aorth  lati- 
tude, and  83  deg.  8  min.  west  lon^tude,  and  6  deg.  west  lou^tude  from  Washington. 
It  is  otoated  on  Uie  east  bank  of  Scioto  river,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of 
Whetstone  river.  When  this  place  was  selected  for  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  in 
1812,  it  was  a  wilderness.  The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  river,  and  the  streets 
CTosB  each  other  at  right  angles.  Broad-street  extends  from  the  bridge  along  the 
natumal  road,  a  little  south  of  east  on  the  north  side  of  the  public  square  of  ten  acres, 
to  the  east  limit  of  the  city,  and  is  120  feet  wide.  High-street,  100  feet  wide,  crosses 
Broad -street  at  die  north-west  comer  of  the  public  square,  at  right  angles,  and  passes 
throiu^  the  city  in  that  direction.  This  is  the  principal  bosiness  street  of  the  city. 
All  toe  other  streets  are  ^bty-og^t  feet  wide,  and  the  alleys  thirty-three  feet  wicle. 
A  eoaTenient  wharf,  1300  net  long,  has  been  erected  along  the  marnn  of  the  nTer. 
The  pvUie  boildmgs  aire,  a  state  Iwuse  on  the  south-west  ccmier  of  the  puhlio  square, 
a  bride  ecUfieev  seventy-five  feet  by  fifty  fleet,  of  two  lofty  stories,  with  a  steeple  106 
feet  Immediatdy  north  of  the  state  house  is  a  biuldm^  for  the  public  officers 

the  state,  160  feet  by  twenty-five  feet.  Still  further  north,  in  a  hue  with  the  other% 
is  the  federal  court  house.  There  are  five  churches— one  Presbyterian,  one  B^tist,  one 
Methodist  one  E^MSoc^jal,  and  one  Genuan  Lutheran.  Several  of  these  churches  are 
d^;ant  buildings.  The  state  p«utentiary  is  a  spacious  edifice,  on  the  bank  of  the  Scioto, 
half  a  mile  noru  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  asylum  for  the  deaf  fmd  dumb  is  a  brick 
buil^g,  fifty  feet  by  eighty  feet,  three  stories  high,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  state  house, 
widi  B^ie  pcffticoes.  There  is  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  instituticm  for  the  blind,  a  German 
Lntbenn  theological  seminary,  a  fine  banking  house  of  stone,  with  a  Doric  portico  of  stom. 
Tbe  private  houses  are  neat  and  substanl3al.  The  national  road  passes  twough  the  town, 
and  a  canal  <^  eleven  miles  in  length  connects  it  with  the  Ohio  canaL  A  fedge  across 
tht  Scioto  coimects  the  ^Me  with  FrsnkUatoiib  ^Diere  vare^  in  184(^  m  Colui^basi  and 
its  towmli^  three  ofKntaission  and  firar  ctmunwaid  houses  in  fimwn  ind^  ca^tal  63,000 
doIlHa ;  fifty-«ght  retail  stores,  capital  319,750  dtdlais ;  three  lumber  ruds,  capital  12,000 
doQan ;  five  tanneriesi  two  distilleries^  thne  breweries,  one  pottery,  four  printing  t^ces, 
three  fainderiea,  one  daily,  three  weekly,  me  semi-weeklv  newspapers.  Ci^tal  in  mann- 
feetures,  257,860  doUan.    Population,  6048.— CTl  S.  Gaz.    Official  RetuTtu. 

Clbtxuhd,  port  of  entry,  146  miles  nnth  north-east  of  Columbus,  369  miles  from 
Waslungtoa.  Cleveland  is  the  emporium  of  northern  Ohio,  and,  next  to  Ciniminati,  the  most 
iammtant  town  in  the  state.  It  stands  in  a  commanding  situatitm,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  aod  at  the  northern  tenninaUon  of  the  Ohio 
canal,  by  which  it  is  connected  wiUi  Ohio  riva ;  in  41  deg.  31  min.  north  latitude,  and 
81  d^.  46  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  or  4  deg.  44  min.  west  from  Washington. 
It  is  130  miles  north-west  of  Pittsburg,  146  miles  north-east  of  Columbus,  200  miles  by 
water  frmn  Buffido,  130  miles  feom  IMrmt,  369  from  Wadimgton.  pt^ralation,  in 

1799,  consisted  of  one  fiunily ;  in  1825,  about  500  inhaUtants ;  in  1830^  1000  ;  in  1834, 
4300;  in  1840^  607L 

Exeeptiog  a  sm«U  portion  of  it  inuoediately  on  the  Cuyahoga  river,  the  aty  is  situated 
OB  a  gramty  plain, -elevated  about  wghty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  of  which  it  has 
a  vary  commanding  prospect*  The  stnets  cross  each  othw  at  right  angles.  The  locati<m 
is  dry  and  healthy,  and  the  view  of  the  meanderings  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  of  the 
steamboats  and  wlpping  iu  the  port,  and  leaving  or  entering  it,  and  of  the  numerous  vessels 
ott  the  lake,  mesmts  a  prospect  exceedingly  interesting,  from  the  high  shore. 

"  Near  the  centre  oS.  the  place  is  a  public  square  of  ten  acres,  divided  into  four  equal 
parte  by  intersecting  streets,  neatly  enclosed,  and  shaded  with  trees.  The  court  bouse  and 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  finnt  on  this  square. 

"  The  harbour  of  Cleveland  is  one  of  the  best  on  take  Erie.  It  is  formed  by  the 
month  of  the  Cuyahoga  rivw,  and  iamroved  by  a  pier  on  eadi  side,  extending  426  ^ards 
into  the  lakc^  200  feet  ^Mrt,  and  fiuwd  with  substantial  stone  nusonry.  CleveUnd  is  the 
great  mart  of  the  greatest  grain-growing  state  in  the  union,  and  it  is  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
caaals  that  have  aaade  it  iwdi,  tbtragh  it  exports  much  by  the  way  oS  the  WeUand  canal  to 
Cauda,  ft  hss  *  ready  eouHokm  with  FittdMVg,  through  the  Peniuylvania  ^  Otaa 
mmi,  alikJi  ertasids  ftoro  the  (Miio  canal  at  Akron  to  Beaver  week,  wlacn  entarstbe  Ohio 
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below  H^bnrg.    The  nataral  advanti^efl  of  this  jdaee  are  nnmrpasBed  in  the  wes^  to 

wliicfa  it  has  a  large  access  by  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  canaL  But  the  £rie  canal  consti- 
tutes the  principal  sonrce  of  its  vast  advantages ;  without  that  great  work,  it  would  hare 
remained  in  its  former  insigni6cance." —  U.  S.  Gaz.    Official  Returns, 

The  total  number  of  pounds  on  which  toll  was  charged,  and  which  arrired  at  Clevdand, 
in  1840,  was  280,233,820,  in  which  was  included  2,151,4^0  bushels  of  wheat,  504,900  bar- 
rels of  flour,  23,000  barrels  of  pork,  782,033 lbs.  of  batter,  513,4521bs.  of  hud,  683»499lbe. 
of  bacon,  1,154,641  lbs.  of  pig  iron,  2,262,491  lbs.  <rf  iron  and  nails,  648,954  pieoet  of 
staves  and  heading. 

The  number  of  pounds'  weight  of  all  property  on  which  toll  was  paid  by  weight,  and 
which  cleared  from  Cleveland  by  way  of  the  canal,  in  1840,  was,  9,563,396  lbs.  of  merchan- 
dise,  l,163,1671b9.  of  furniture,  l,770,0161bs.  of  gypsum,  1,265,656  feet  of  lumber, 
76,729  barrels  of  salt,  8959  bairek  of  lake  fiab,  2,560,000  shingles,  twenty-one  pain  of 
mifl-stonea. 

The  number  of  T<^ages  of  boats  cleared,  was  4137  ;  but  dwre  won  oalj  312  different 
boats.  In  the  year  18^,  1344  vessels,  exclusive  of  steamboats,  entered  the  jport;  and 
1344  vessels,  and  1020  steamboats,  cleared.  There  were  owned  at  Clevelimd,  sixty-sevea 
schooners,  two  brigs,  three  sloops,  eleven  steamboats;  the  total  tonnage,  in  1840,  was 
9514.  There  were,  in  1840,  twenty-one  foreign  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of 
58,000  dollars ;  sisty-six  retail  stores,  capital  1 39,700  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  coital 
3000  dollars  ;  one  furnace  ;  value  of  machinery  made,  3000  dollars  ;  two  distilleries,  and 
one  brewery,  capital  32,000  dollars  ;  one  flouring  mill,  manufactured  flour  to  the  value  of 
125,000  dollars ;  five  [»inting-oflices,  three  binderies,  one  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers, 
and  one  periodical,  employed  a  capital  of  9700  dollars.  Totfd  capital  in  manufactures^ 
128,632  do\lnT8.—OffMal  Returns. 

There  were  two  banks,  with  an  aggregate  of  cg^tal  of  800,000  di^lars ;  and  an  m- 
surance  company,  widi  a  capital  6(X^000  dollars.  Hiere  is  a  l^t-honse  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake,  utd  another  at  the  entrance  of  the  harhcmr. 

Ohio  Citt,  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyaht^  river,  opposite  to 
Cleveland,  Tie  ground  on  whidi  it  stands  is  uneven,  and  pesents  many  fine  ntoatims^ 
wbidi  oveHook  lake,  the  a.tj  of  Cleveland,  and  surrounding  country.  It  has  ao  E^na- 
tx>pal,  a  Presbyterian,  and  other  churches,  a  considerable  numbw  of  stores  and  buildings. 
A  bridge  crosses  the  Cuyahoga  a  tittle  above  the  place,  and  a  floating  bridge  and  f<UTy  con- 
nect it  with  Cleveland.  It  contains  a  large  iron  foundry,  and  a  number  of  medianic  sht^s. 
It  enjoys  the  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  in  common  with  Cleveland.  It  has 
seven  stores,  capital  13,500  dollars ;  seven  oomausnon  houses,  oiqntal  2000doUaiB;  two 
furnaces.    Popiuation,  1577. 

Sandusky,  port  of  entry,  110  miles  north  of  Columbus,  414  miles  from  Wa^ington, 
is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Sandusky  bay,  fronting  the  opening  into  Lake  Erie,  of 
which  it  has  a  beautiful  view.  The  town  is  built  u^n  tm  inexhaustible  quany  of  the  best 
stone,  which  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  erection  of  its  edifices.  At  all  times  of  the 
year,  excepting  three  winter  months,  the  wharfs  are  thronged  with  steamboats  and  other 
vessels.  It  contains  four  churches  ;  an  academy  of  stone,  three  stnries  Ugh  ;  twenty-nx 
stores,  bemdes  groceries  and  provision  houses ;  a  diip-yani,  iriiere  Bteamboats  and  other 
vessels  are  built  j  300  dwellings,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

Mabisoet,  190  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Odumbus,  wd  849  miles  from  Washing- 
ton. Situated  on  both  sides  of  Grand  river.  Large  quantities  of  iron  are  manufactured  here 
into  hollow  ware,  mill  irons,  &c.,  and  exported.  It  has  nine  stores,  ca^tal  1 1,800  dcdlars; 
three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  two  grist  mills,  and  nine  saw  mills.  Qipitel,  in  mana£ac- 
tures,  5950  dollars.    Twenty  schools,  1250  scholars.    Population,  2800. 

MotTNT  Veknon,  fifty-one  mites  north-east  of  Oolumbus,  and  376  miles  from 
Washing^n.  Situated  on  Vernon  river,  or  Owl  creek.  Contwns  a  court  house,  gaol,  four 
churches,  twenty  stores,  three  flouring  mills,  two  saw  mill^  one  dl  mill,  two  printa^ 
offices,  250  dwellings,  and  2362  inhabitants. 

Spbiitopield,  forty-tiiree  miles  west  of  Columbus,  and  486  miles  from  Washington, 
is  ntuated  on  the  national  road,  and  on  the  east  ftnrit  of  Had  river,  ixdiich  affiiids  extenave 
water  power.    It  contains  a  court  honse^  torn  dmnshes,  thirty  storey  <Hn  pi^er  null,  one 
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gnst  BuQ,  ono  carding  and  fulling  mill,  one  breweiy,  ooe  distilleiy,  one  printiog  office, 
wHcb  iaioes  a  weekly  newspaper,  fifteen  adioolB,  793  aehobura,  400  dwellings,  uid  about 
2062  inhabitants.    Population,  2349. 

Steubbntilub,  141  miles  east-north-east  of  Columbus,  and  264  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, 18  atoated  on  the  west  bank  of  Ohio  river,  and  contuns  six  churches^  a  town  bouse, 
a  market,  a  bank,  an  academy,  thirty  stores,  one  steam  paper  mill,  two  woollen  factories, 
three  carpet  factories,  two  cotton  &ctories,  three  iron  foundries,  three  steam-engine  fac- 
tories, one  brau  foundry,  three  machine  shops,  three  steam  flouring  mills,  one  silver 
platiiig  factory,  one  steam  saw  mill,  two  breweries,  three  copperas  ftctories,  one  comb 
netiny,  one  chemical  factory,  one  rope  walk,  one  boatyard,  two  printing  offices,  each 
iMtung  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  700  dwellings, —  U,  S.  Gaz.    OffidtU  Beturng, 

FtNANXES. 

Tbe  tbUowing  is  a  detailed  Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  State,  as  stated  in  the 
Auditor's  Report  of  December,  1844. 


Foreign  debt  ......... 

Temporary  loans  ....... 

Scrip  issued  in  canal  and  railroad  companies 

Domestic  debt  ........ 

Amount  of  surplus  revenue  from  counties  .       .       .  . 

Amount  of  surplus  from  auditor  of  state 

Domestic  bonds,  yet  ontstanding  

Amount  due  turnpike  companies  on  Bubscripdon  . 
Indebtedness  of  the  public  worics  to  tlie  nnung  fund,  riring 


dollars. 
12,876,321 
890,425 
772,515 
1,383,584 
53,000 
29,200 
321,042 
621,331 
2,000,000 


cts. 
11 
86 
00 
61 
86 
39 
05 
84 
00 


To  wbich  we  add  the  amount  due  the  contractors  on  the  public  works  . 

BaUnee  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  November  15tl^  1842  .  .  . 
AiDOunt  ooUected  and  pud  by  county  treasurers,  in  Uie  year  ending 

November  ]6ih,  1843   

NticdlaneoDS  items  of  revenue  

Total  recripts  .... 

Expenditare  during  the  year  

Bauuce  in  the  treasury,  Novembn-  15,  1843 

Hht  following  tx9  some     the  t^uef  items  of  expenditure 


State  oflkers. 
Judges  and  Reporter. 
Oluo  Legislature  . 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 


dollars. 

7,600 
25.800 
43,072 

9,814 


eta. 
00 
00 
00 
78 


18,747,325 

12 

800,000 

00 

64,361 

25 

199,468 

72 

64,440 

31 

828,270 

,28 

233,462 

36 

94,807 

92 

: 

dollars. 

cts. 

.    .  19,000 

00 

.  10,300 

00 

.    .  3,600 

00 

.  18,491 

18 

Amount  of  taxaUe  [woperty,  and  of 
dollars. 

Knmber  of  acres  ofland,  22,685306. 

Value,  iaduding  houses   84,440.180 

Vkhie  of  town  lots  and  buildings  . .  21,050,302 
Number  ofbones,  368,457. 

fstinwCcd  valoe   14,738,240 

Hunber  of  cattle,  700,654. 

Ftrimated  value   5,618.790 

Ctapilal  and  mooey  at  interest   7,120^996 

WiMber  of  pleasure  carriages,  11,907. 

"  value   694,375 


Lunatic  Asylum 
Institution  for  the  Blind . 
Board  of  Public  Works 
State  Printer 


taxes  assessed  during  the  year  1843. 

dollars,  cts. 

Stateand  canal  tax                       934,899  19 

County  and  school  tax                  606,358  38 

Road  tax                                    190,979  30 

Township  and  poor  tax                 185,428  86 

Corporation  and  bridge  tax  ....    19^257  59 

Physician^  and  lawyers*  tax ... .       6,276  92 

School-bouse  tax                         17,037  62 

Delinquendes                           89^04  98 


total  taxes  fi,861jB42  81 


ToCil  amoant  of  taxable  pn^er^  138,669,794 
▼OL.  III.  2  Z 
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The  whole  amount  of  the  state  deht  was,  at  that  date,  18,668,321  dollars  61  cents.  Of 
this,  however,  1,406,267  dollars  46  cents  are  owned  by  the  state  itself,  being  a  part  of  the 
permanent  sdiool  fund ;  1 4,345,2 1 2  dollars  50  cents  b^  interest  at  six  per  cent,  1 ,500,000 
dollars  at  seven  per  cent,  and  550,000  dollars  at  five  per  cent.  The  annual  interest  on  this 
debt  is  r^fukriy  paid,  being  provided  for  by  the  proceeds  of  the  public  works,  and  by  a 
permanent  tax  imposed  by  law. 

Common  school  funds  accruing  during  the  year  1843. 

dollan.  eta. 

Five  per  cent  interest  on  surplus  revenue                                             100,314  05 

Tax,  &e.t  for  commcm  school  purposes                                                  99,814  32 

Interest  on  special  funds  for  common  schools                                            28,387  98 

Interest  on  proceeds  of  the  16th  section  in  every  townslrip   .       •       *    •     5^138  92 

Total  .   284,521  91 


VIII.  MICHIGAN. 


Tbb  state  of  Michigan,  comprises  two  peninsulas ;  the  principal  of  which,  or  Michigan 
proper,  is  bounded  north  by  tlie  Strmts  of  Michilimackinac,  which  connect  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron ;  east  by  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  river.  Lake  St.  Clair,  Detroit  river,  and 
Lake  Erie,  which  separate  it  from  Upper  Canada ;  aouth  by  Ohio  and  Indiana ;  and  west 
by  Lake  Michigan.  This  main  secUon  of  the  state  is  about  288  miles  loo^  and  about 
190  miles  average  breadth.  The  area  contuns  about  38,000  square  miles,  or  2^320,000 
British  statute  acres.  The  other,  and  geographically,  distinct  peninsula  of  this  state, 
lies  north-west  of  the  former,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Lake  Superior  ;  on  the  east  by 
St.  Mary's  river ;  on  the  south  by  Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay,  and  Menomonee  river ; 
and  west  by  Montreal  river,  whicn  enters  Lake  Superior.  This  division  of  the  state  is 
about  320  miles  long,  and  from  thirty  miles  to  160  miles  broad,  comprising  about  28,000 
square  miles ;  making  the  whole  territory  of  the  8tat«  about  66,0(X>  square  miles.  In 
1810,  the  population  was  4528;  in  1820,  9048  ;  in  1830,  31,639  ;  in  1840,  212,267. 
Of  these,  113,395  were  white  males;  98,165  white  females;  393  coloiired  males  ;  314 
coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  56,521  ;  in  commerce,  728  ;  in  manufactures 
and  trades,  6890;  navigating  the  ocean,  24}  naTigatnig  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers,  166 ; 
mining,  40 ;  teamed  jnmessions,  904. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  counties  were  thirty-two,  which,  with  their  peculation  and 
capitals,  were  as  follows : — Allegan,  1783,  C.  AUe^  ;  Bany,  1078,  C.  Hastinga ;  Bec^ 
rien,  501 1,  C.  St  Joseph  ;  Branch,  5715,  C.  Branch ;  Calhoun.  10,599,  C.  Marshall;  Cao, 
5710^  C.  Caasmwlis ;  Chippewa,  534,  C.  SauH  St.  Mary:  Clinton,  1614,  C.  Be  Witt; 
Eaton,  2379,  C.  Chariotte ;  Genesee,  4268,  C.  Flint ;  Hillsdale,  7240,  C.  Jonesrille ; 
Inghun,  2498,  CYevay;  Ionia,  1923,  C.  Ionia;  Jackson,  13,180,  C.Jackson;  Kala- 
mazoo,  7380,  C.  Kalamazoo ;  Kent,  2587,  C.  Grand  Rapids  ;  Lapeer,  4265,  C.  Lapeer ; 
Lenawee,  17,889,  C.  Adrian;  Livingston,  7430,  C.  Howell ;  Macomb,  923,  C.  Hbant 
Clemens;  Micbilimackioac,  9716,  C.  Mackinac;  Monroe,  9922,  C.  Monroe;  Oakland, 
23,646,  C.  Pontiac;  Oceana,  208,  C.  Oceana ;  Ottawa,  496,  C,  Grand  Haven ;  Saginaw,  892, 
C.  Saginaw;  St.  Clab,  4606,  C.  St.  Clair;  St  Joseph,  7068,  C.  Centreville;  Shiawassee^ 
2103,  C.  Corunna ;  Van  Bureu,  1910,  C.  Pawpaw  ;  Washtenaw,  23,571,  C.  Ann  Arbw; 
Wayne,  24,173,  C.  Detroit.    Several  new  coimties  remain  to  be  organised. 

Qm^ffuration  and  Soil. — The  sui&ce  of  the  lower  or  southern  peninsula  is  generally 
level,  having  few  elevations  which  m^  be  denominated  luUs.  Along  dw  uores  of 
Lakes  Huron,  Michinn,  St  Clair,  and  Erie,  &e  land  is  generally  low  krr  from  eight  to 
fifteen  miles  back.  Thu  rc^;ion  is  covered  with  fwest  trees,  exc^t  the  district  Sud- 
hills.    Hie  interior  is  gently  undulating,  rinng  gradually  from  tite  lakes  to  the  oentre  of 
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dn  peoinsolft.  Tlug  central  r^on  may  be  T^;arded  m  a  table  land,  elevated  about  300 
iett  above  the  lerd  of  tbe  labs,  inteE^pnsed  with  fimsts  of  timber,  oak  plains,  and  beantifbl 
pniiMf.  AloDfi*  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Midiigan  are  sand  hills,  thrown  by  the  winds 
into  iBQUiBenible  fantastic  forms,  sometimes  covered  with  stiuted  trees  and  scanty  vegeta- 
tion, bat  most  ^neralty  bare.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron  there  are  some  nig'h  sand 
blafls.  The  point  formed  by  Lake  Huron  and  Saginaw  bay  is  generally  low  and  swampy, 
A  large  part  of  the  soil  of  this  peninsula  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  The  principal  forest  trees  are  ihe  oak,  luckory,  walnut,  ash,  Unden,  sugar 
ntafie,  elm,  poplar,  and  pine.  The  oak  openings"  are  green  districts  with  clumps  or 
single  trees  of  oak  growing  at  various  distances  of  from  ten  to  100  feet  apart.  Streams 
and  small  rivers  flow  through  these  openings.  In  other  puts,  are  small  plains  with  a  rich 
bnwtt  soil,  dotted  with  burr  oaks.  Differing  from  these  distroits,  we  meet  with  di^  prmries, 
witkoot  any  wood,  but  with  a  remarkably  fertile  sc»l.  The  wet  prairies  are  generally 
barren  swamps.  There  are  also  very  extennve  districts  of  sterile  conntiy  in  this  peninsula, 
called  the  **  Mmns."  These  conriat  of  an  undulated  region  of  sandy  soil,  with  a  growth 
flf  stinted  oaks  and  boshes.  These  barrens  are  not,  however,  incapaUe  of  being  cultivated. 
The  8(h1  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheats  ry^  oats,  baney,  flax,  hemp,  garden 
TCfietaUes,  and  grasses.  No  part  of  the  United  States  is  better  supplied  with  fish,  aquatic 
fowls,  and  wild  game.  The  fiah  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  chiefly  the  white  &sh  and  sumon 
taroot,  both  of  which  are  taken  and  put  up  in  large  quantities  ror  exportation.  The  trout 
weigh  from  ten  to  seventy  ponnds,  and  the  white  Ban  are  equally  large.  There  are  many 
othn  varieties,  as  stuigeon,  pike,  three  varieties  of  bass,  codfish,  maskmonge,  pukins, 
moOet,  lake  herrings,  &c. — (See  Fisheries  of  America  hereafter.) 

Of  the  northern  peninsula,   Mr.  Schoolcraft  says,      portions  of  it  are  the  mere 
dordopment  of  sublime  scenery,  which  appert^ns  to  that  comparatively  elevated  portion 
of  the  continent.    Mountains  and  lakes,  plains,  rivers,  and  forests,  spread  over  it,  with  a 
bddness  o(  outline,  which  may  be  sud  to  constitute  almost  a  peculiar  type  of  North  Ame- 
rican geography.    Tins  division  embraces  the  mineral  district  of  the  region.    Much  of  it 
frUs  under  the  influence  of  causes  which  render  it  of  little  or  no  value  in  an  agricultural 
pmnt  of  view;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  future  mineral  <qMrations.  Accuracy 
mdi  respect  to  mther  land  of  soil,  ather  in  acres  or  miles,  must  be  the  result  of  explora- 
tion and  surrer.    The  tt<vUieni  shtnes  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  as  far  as  Point 
Detour,  are  uuamnvely  Umestone,  where  rock  is  at  all  visible,  and  this  rock  is  characterised 
by  the  usual  indications  of  gypsum  and  brine  springy.    The  growth  of  trees  in  this  newly 
acquired  boundary  is  as  various  as  the  soils,  and  is,  in  general,  an  accurate  index  of  its 
IniiHty.    The  sugar  maple  is  interspersed  throughout  the  tract,  being  separated  by  the 
Mnd  plains,  the  mountain  masses,  and  by  tracts  of  spruce  lands.   This  tree,  however,  forms 
so  eoDuderable  a  portion  of  the  growth,  that  the  natives  can  always,  hy  a  timely  removal  of 
thrir  camps,  rely  on  the  manuracture  of  sugar.    The  beach  tree  is  found  as  for  north  as 
Pobt  Iroquois,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.    I  regard  the  white  oak,  however,  as  a 
mer  test  of  clhnate  and  soil  together,  than  an^  other  of  our  forest  trees.    I  doubt  whether 
tlus  tree  ever  attuns  to  its  frtll  size  in  a  chmate  not  decidedly  congenial  to  agriculture. 
The  rock  maple  and  red  oak  are  found,  at  intervals,  throughout  the  northwest ;  I  have 
sera  both  species  at  the  sources  of  the  JVCssissippi,  but  have  not  observed  the  beech  north 
of  ^  locahty  mentioned,  nc^  the  white  oak  north  of  tiie  Straits  of  A^iokinac.   The  interior 
abounds  in  minor  lakes,  and  enjoys  a  ringular  advantage  of  inteicommunieation  by  streams 
aad  portages.    The  areas  included  between  the  three  great  kdces  north  of  Mackinac,  which 
win  profaaUr  hereafter  be  denominated  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  embraces  the 
pnant  settlements  at  Mackinac  and  SauH  St  Maty.    Taking  the  wnole  extent  of  the 
uumed  tnritoiy  frran  Menomonee  river,  following  the  curves  of  the  coast  to  the  north- 
west fimtts  of  tne  state,  the  month  of  Moniaw  or  Montreal  river  of  Lalie  Superior,  it 
afltnds  not  less  than  720  miles  of  additional  coast  navigation  ;  and  embraces,  in  the 
datance,  several  large  bays  and  excellent  harbours.    About  forty  large  and  sixty  small 
4reams  discha^e  their  waters  into  the  three  lakes  constituting  portions  of  the  boundary.** 
Bhers.  —  The  southern  peninsula  of  9£chigan  is  drained  by  several  rivers  and 
itnuM,  which  rise  in  the  table  or  highlands,  and  Sow  in  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction, 
*ith  the  czceptioo  of  the  ChdMMgan,  and  three  or  four  smaller  stroams,  which  flow  in  a 
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■ortfaorly  direction.  The  larger  streams  are  naTigable  by  boats  and  canoes  neari^  to  tlieir 
Knuces.  Raisia  and  Huron  riven  flow  into  Ldce  Erie  ;  Bou^  into  the  Detroit  strait ; 
Clinton  and  Bkek  rirers  into  the  Stout  of  St.  Chur.  S^;inair  river,  fimned  by  the 
junction  of  Titibawuse^  Hare,  Shiawassee,  Flint,  and  Can  rivera^  mten  into  Saginaw 
bay.  Thundor  Bay  river  and  Cheboigan,  witit  several  smaller  stnams,  flow  into  die  northwa 
part  of  Lake  Huron.  St.  Joseph,  Kalamazoo,  Grand,  and  Maskegon  riveca,  and  several 
smaller  streaois,  flow  in  a  westeriy  direction  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  counties  of  Oak- 
land, Livingston,  Washtenaw,  Barry,  Jaduon,  and  Kalamazoo  abound  with  nnall  clear 
lakes,  well  stocked  with  fish. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  "  Michigan  and  its  Resources"  in  tiie  Merchants* 
Magazine. 

Live  Stock  and  AgrieuUurcd  Products. — There  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  30,144 
horses  and  moles  ;  I8d,  190  neat  cattle;  99,618  sheep;  295,890  swine ;  poultry  to  the  value 
of  82,730  dollars.  There  were  produced  2,157,108  bushels  of  wheat;  127,802  busbek  of 
barley;  2,114,051  bushels  of  oats ;  34,236  bushels  of  rye;  113,592  bushels  of  buckwheat  > 
2,277,039  bushels  of  Indian  com ;  153,375  Ibe.  of  wool ;  1 1,381  lbs.  of  hops ;  4533  lbs.  of 
wax;  there  were  produced  2,109,205  bushels  of  potatoes ;  130,805  tons  of  hay;  755  tons  <tf 
hemp  and  flax ;  1602  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  266  lbs.  of  silk  ooeoons  ;  1,829,784  Uis.  of  sugar; 
the  inoducts  of  the  dairy  were  estimated  at  301,052  dollars ;  and  of  tiie  orehaid  at  1^075 
dollars ;  and  of  lumber  at  392,825  doUars. — Offietal  Retmm. 

ZoAm.— Michigan  hike  is  the  laigest  lake  that  lies  whoOy  within  die  United  Stete^ 
being  360  miles  louff,  and  siz^  broad,  contaimng  17,000  sqwups  miles,  laclnding  Green 
bay,  a  large  branch  of  it  in  the  north-west.  TIw  Struts  of  Wichilimaftkinan,  forty  mUes  lon|^ 
connect  this  lake  with  Lake  Huron.  Saginaw  bay  is  a  large  branch  Lake  Huron,  nxtj 
miles  long  by  thirty-two  miles  wide. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trades. — The  exports  of  Michigan,  in  1840,  amounted  to  162,229  dollars ;  and  the 
imports  to  138,610  dollars.  There  were  twenty-six  commission-houses  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  177,500  dollars  :  612  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  2,228,988  dollars  ;  312  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  ci^ital  of 
45,600  dollars ;  453  persons  employed  in  uie  fisheries  (lake),  with  a  cajHtal  of  28,640 
dollars.  —  Official  Returns. 

Manufacture»,-~-lik  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  fiunily  manufactures  was  1 13,955 
dollars  ;  there  were  sixteen  fUlling  mills,  aud  four  woollen  manufactories,  employing  thirty- 
seven  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  9784  doUars,  and  employing  a  ciqntol  of 
84,120  di^lars  ;  fifteen  furnaces,  produdng  601  tons  of  oast  iron,  employing  ninety-aiM 
peiwms,  and  a  capital  of  6(^800  doUars ;  one  paper  mill,  employing  six  persons,  jnttdnora"*--^ 
to  the  value  of  7000  dollar^  vntli  a  cafntal  of  20,000  doUars;  twdve  persons  mwu&etured 
tobacco  to  ihe  value  of  50(K>  dollars,  with  a  cental  f£  1750  dollars  ;  hats  and  ci^  wwe 
produced  to  the  value  of  30,463  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  659  doUuv,  em- 
ploying for^-two  persons,  and  a  capital  of  20,007  dollars ;  thirty-eight  tanneries  employed 
niuetv-nine  persons,  and  a  capital  of  70,240  dollars;  101  otiier  manufactories  of  leatner. 
as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  192,190  dollars,  with  a  coital  of  69,203 
dollars  ;  one  glass-house  employed  thirty-four  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of 
7322  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  25,000  dollars  ;  three  potteries  employed  four  persons,  pro- 
ducing articles  to  the  value  of  1100  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  625  aollars;  three  persons 
produced  confectionary  to  the  value  of  3000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1200  dollars ;  axty- 
seven  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  47,000  dollars ;  seven  persons  jwoduoed 
hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  1250  dollars ;  one  person  manu&ctured  the  precious 
metals  to  the  value  of  5000  dollars  ;  six  persons  manufactured  granito  and  marble  to  the 
value  of  7000  dollars  ;  298  persons  produced  brick  and  Ume  to  ^e  value  of  68,918  doUan ; 
fflx  persons  produoed  78,100  lbs.  of  soap  and  57,975  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  with  a  capital 
1^6000  d<^ar8i  thirty-four  distilleries  produced  337,761  gallons,  and  ten  Iweweries  pro- 
duced 308,696  gallons,  the  whole  employing  1 16  persons,  and  a  capital  of  124,200  dolbts; 
fifty-nine  persons  produced  carriages  and  wa^;on8  to  the  value  of  20,075  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  13,150  aollars  ;  ninety-three  flouring  mills  produced  202,880  barrels  of  flour, 
and,  with  other  mills,  employed  1144  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,832,363 
dollars ;  with  a  capital  of  2,460,200  dcMlars ;  vessels  were  built  to  tiie  value  of  10,500  dol- 
lars }  si^ty-five  persons  manu&ctured  furniture  to  the  value  of  22,494  dolluis  with  a  capiUU 
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ot  i6t<^  dollan  ;  tAurty-nine  }mek  or  stone  hoiKns,  BXkA  1280  wooden  houses  were  erected* 
mad  cnployed  1978  persons,  and  «)st  571,005  dollars^  tmn^-Mght  mntiog-offices,  two 
Underioii  mx  cbuly,  and  twenty-six  weekly  neirapapers,  and  one  periodical,  employed  1 19 
menam,  and  a  a^ital  of  62,900  dolhm.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  em|doyed  in  nianu- 
laetares  was  3,1 12,240  dollars. — Official  Betumt, 

EdneaAm — The  Michigan  aniversit^,  at  Ann  Arbor,  has  departments  of  literature, 
acience,  and  the  arts,  of  law,  woA  of  medicine.  It  is  designed  to  rave  academic  branches, 
spread  over  die  state,  and  they  hare  been  already  eetablished  at  Detroit,  Pontiac,  Monroe, 
Niles,  Ralamatoo,  Grand  R^ds,  Jackson,  White  ISgeon,  and  Tecnaoseh.  This  institution 
has  been  well  endowed  by  large  grants  of  lands.  Marshall  colIe|;^,  at  Mai^iall,  has  been 
cataUnhed  ;  and  St.  Phiup's  coU^e,  near  Detmt,  is  a  Catholic  institution.  These  insti- 
totions  had,  in  1840,  158  students.  There  were  in  the  state  twelve  academies,  with  485 
•todents  ;  and  975  common  and  [vimaiy  spools,  with  29,701  scholars.  There  were  in  the 
state  2173  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  ndther  read  nor  write. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

I^Ugion, — In  183^  the  Preebyterians  had  forty-two  c^urchefl  and  nineteen  ministan; 
the  Ba{»t>8te  had  serenteen  chiutnies  and  eleven  ministers}  die  Roman  Catholics  one 
bisbop  and  eighteen  ministers ;  the  Episcopalians  one  Inahop  and  four  ministen ;  and  the 
Bfetbodiata  wete  cmriderably  numerous.— c/*.  S.  Gaz, 

Bank*, — At  the  commencement  of  184U  there  were  in  das  state  nine  hanks,  and  one 
branch,  with  an  aggn^ate  capital  of  1,229,200  dollars,  and  a  dicuUtion  of  261,296  dtd- 
lan.    At  the  dose     1840,  the  state  debt  amounted  to  6,01 1,000  dollars. 

Internal  PabUe  Workt. — ACehigan  has  projected  uid  commenced  an  eztensiTe  system 
of  internal  improremeDts.  The  Central  railroad  extends  irom  De^it,  forty-four  miles,  to 
Ann  Arbor,  and  when  completed  is  designed  to  extend  194  miles  to  St.  Joseph  on  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad  extends  from  Toledo,  thirty-three  miles,  to 
Ajdrian.  This  road  is  designed  to  be  continued  until  it  meets  the  Central  railroad,  which 
it  will  leave  at  Kalamazoo  and  terminate  at  Allegan.  The  whole  distance  from  Toledo  to 
Kalamazoo  is  183  miles.  The  Ypsilanti  and  Tecumseh  railroad  leaves  the  Centml  rail- 
road at  Ypsilanti,  and  cooneote  with  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  nulroad  at  Tecumeeh,  twenty- 
five  miles.  The  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  twenty-five  miles,  to 
Pootiac  Numerous  other  nulroads  have  been  laid  out  and  commenced  ;  and  also  the 
CSinton  and^^atiunasoo  cuial  is  dengned  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Mid^;an  and  St. 
dair^  JThrwhole  length  is  216  miles,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  2,250,000  doUars.  But 
■•^AAf  with  several  other  pn^poaed  canals,  is  for  die  present  suspended. — Ameriean  Almanac. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

Dkteoit,  capital  of  the  state,  302  miles  west  of  Bn&lo,  524  miles  from  Washington, 
rises  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  on  the  river  or  strait  of  the  same  name,  thirty 
feet  above  its  surface,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  seven 
miles  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  eighteen  miles  above  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Erie,  in  42  deg.  19  min.  53  sec.  north  latitude,  and  82  deg.  58  min.  west  longitude,  and  5 
iag.  56  min.  12  sec  west  longitude  from  Washington.  Fopiilati<Hi,  in  1810,  770;  in  1820, 
1422;  in  1830,  2222;  in  1840,  9102.  It  extends  for  die  distance  of  a  mile  along  the  river, 
and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  ba«^  For  1200  feet  back  of  the  river  ita  plan  is  rectangular. 
From  this  point  eight  avenues,  200  feet  wide,  radiate,  dividing  it  into  triangular  portions, 
aU  terminating  at  a  lai^  open  area,  called  the  Grand  Circus.  The  principal  public  and 
private  offiees,  and  dry  goods  stcwes,  are  located  <mi  J^rsoa  avenue,  a  fine  street  running 
paialld  with  the  rivw.  Hwre  ue  several  puWe  sc^nares,  the  most  noted  of  wluch  is  called 
the  Campos  Bfsxtiua.  The  aty  is  d^md  by  pd^  sewers .  The  tnty  is  partially  supplied 
with  water  txcm.  an  elevated  resormr,  filled  with  water,  raised  by  steam  power  from  the 
river.  Detrnt  is  among  the  eariier  settlements  of  North  America,  having  been  founded  by 
the  French  from  Canada,  in  1683.  Among  the  public  huildings  are  the  state  house,  of 
brick,  of  the  Ionic  order,  ninety  foet  by  axty  feet,  with  nx  ctdumns  in  front,  and  pilasters 
oa  the  ades.    The  dome  presents  an  extenrive  and  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
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The  dty  hiU  of  Ivick,  b  a  neat  edifice  100  feet  by  fifty  feet  The  lower  story  is  a.  omcketi 
and  th«  second  contains  a  spaoous  hall,  in  which  the  courts  are  held.  It  contains  eight 
churches— one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  one  German  Lu- 
theran, two  for  coloured  people  supplied  oy  clergymen  of  different  denominatjons,  and  two 
Roman  Catholic  Some  of  these  churches  are  large  and  splendid  buildings.  The  bank  of 
Miohigaa  is  a  fine  stone  edifice,  of  Grecian  architecture,  fifty-ux  feet  by  forty  feet  Hiere 
are  three  other  banks,  and  the  whole  capital  of  the  baiis  is  2,250,000  dollars.  There  are 
a  United  States*  land  office,  three  markets,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  a  public  garden,  state  peni- 
tentiary, govenunent  ua^iaue,  and  mechanics'  hall.  There  are  various  charitable  and 
beneroleDt  institutions.  The  Fnrtestants  and  die  Ronan  Catholics  have  each  an  cwphan 
asylum.  The  ladies  free  aduxd  aodety  edneate  200  induent  tJiildien.  There  are  sereral 
iMrarv  and  sdentific  sodetiea.  Tbm  are  three  femab  institutes  of  a  high  txeAer,  and 
aereral  equally  respectable  sdu)oU  for  boys,  beodes  twelre  public  schools,  attended  by  about 
500  children. 

"  Detroit  is  admirably  situated  for  trade,  and  is  becoming  a  great  conunerdal  emporium. 
The  navigation  of  the  rirer  and  lake  are  open  about  eight  monws  in  the  year.  The  arrivals 
of  vessels  and  steamboats  at  this  place  are  about  300  annually,  and  the  clearances  are  as  many. 
The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  11,432.  The  first  steamboat  arrival  at  this  place  waa 
in  August,  1818.  Now,  several  of  the  largest  class  arrive  and  depart  daily.  The  Central  rul- 
road,  which  is  destined  to  extend  across  the  peninsula,  is  finished  forty-four  miles  from  Detroit 
to  Ann  Arbor.  Detroit  was  incorporated  as  a  dty  in  1815.  It  haa  several  times  suffered 
severely  by  fires."  There  were,  in  1840,  eleven  commission  houses  in  fordgn  trad^  d^tal 
123,000  dollars;  113  retail  stores,  capital  413,760  dollars;  four  lomber  ^rards,  capital 
3 1,500  dollars ;  three  fiirnaces,  one  tannery,  two  breweries,  one  j>ottery,  three  printing  oflboes, 
two  binderies,  three  daily,  and  four  weekly  newsp^ers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  172,375 
dollars.— 17.  S.  Gaz.    Official  Return*. 

Adrzait,  atoated  (^poute  the  juuction  of  Beaver  endk.  with  the  Rainn  river,  dzty- 
aevea  miles  from  Detnut  It  has  three  churdies.  It  is  one  of  tiie  most  flouiishing  towns 
in  the  state,  and  has  twenty-seven  stores,  cajntal,  1 1 6,800  dollars ;  three  grist  mills,  six  saw 
mills,  two  {Hinting  oflSces,  two  weddy  newspapers.  Population,  in.  1840,  2496.  A  railroad 
between  tua  place  and  Toledo  was  opened  in  1836. 

TacDKSSH,  fifty-seven  miles  souui-west  of  Detroit.  Watered  by  Rfusin  river.  It  had, 
in  1840,  three  commission  houses,  capital  7000  dollars  ;  twelve  stores,  cs^tal  70,350  dol- 
lara;  one  tannery,  one  ^stillery,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspi^er,  two  flooring 
mills,  two  grist  miUs,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufaotorea,  160,000  doUaes.  PapulaF- 
tion,  2503. 

Mackinac,  300  miles  north-n(n>th-west  from  Detroit.  Situated  on  the  south-east  ex- 
tremity of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  oontains  a  court  house,  gaol,  one  Presbyterum, 
and  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  ten  stores,  a  school  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  a  Roman  Catholic  misnonary  adiooi,  and  a  twanch  of  the  Univerat^  of  AGchigan. 
Fort  Mackinac  stands  on  a  mdkj  emineDO^  150  feet  immediately  above  tiie  village,  which  it 
commands.  The  harbour  ia  safe  and  apaiwnis,  capable  of  accommodating  150  veasda. 
About  3000  bands  of  trout  uid  white  fish  are  annually  exported,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  for  trade. — (See  fisheries  and  for  trade  hereafter.) 

Ypsilanti,  thirty  miles  west  of  Detroit,  <m  the  Huron  river,  and  near  the  Central  rail- 
way.   Population,  in  1840,  2419. 

MoHRoe,  thirty-seven  miles  south-south-west  from  Detroit,  486  miles  from  Washington, 
is  situatod  on  the  Raisin  river,  two  nules  and  a  half  from  its  mouth.  It  contains  a  court 
house,  gaol,  two  banks,  a  United  States'  land  office,  seven  churches — two  Presbyterian,  one 
Episoopal,  one  Bi^itist,  one  Methodist,  and  two  Roman  CathoUc ;  seven  storage  and  for- 
warding houses,  twenty-four  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  one  iron  foundnr  and  edge  tool  fac- 
icvy,  two  flouring  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  (uDiDg  mill,  one  pt^ter  miU,  one  tannery,  twc 
printing  offices,  each  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  branch  of  this  University  of  Michij 
and  two  female  academies,  a  reading-room  an  d  library  of  1200  or  1500  volomes,  500  di 
ings,  and  about  2500  inhabitants.  The  river  affiwds  extensive  water  power.  A  cani  * 
feet  wide  wkl  twelve  feet  de^  is  construoted  from  tin  town  to  the  lake.  Steaml 
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oUmt  Tessela  continually  ply  between  this  place  and  other  places  on  the  lakes.  A  railroad 
extends  seventy  miles  west  to  Hillsdale. 

St.  Joseph,  is  a  small  town,  important  from  its  position  on  the  west  coast  of  Michigan. 
It  has  a  wharf  2000  feet  long,  from  which  steamboats,  and  other  cn£tf  ply  to  and  from 
Tarious  ports  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Saoimaw,  on  Saginaw  river,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  same  name.  Population,  about 
1000.    Steamboats  navigate  the  river.— fr.  S.  Gaz.    Official  Returns. 

FINANCES. 

1.  General/tmtL  Estimated  annnal  cmrent  expenses  of  state  government  for  1844 : — 

dollars. 

Saluies  of  governor  and  execntive  officers   12,G00 

JndicMiy,  indnding  attorney-genial  and  r^>orter   9,900 

Mgislatnre   20,000 

luting  laws,  documents,  &c.   3,000 

Expenses  of  the  state  prison,  over  ewninga   8,000 

Miscellaneous  appropriations       .........  2,500 

Interest  on  100,000  doUars,  general  fund  stock,  and  60,000  dollan,  peoitm- 

tiary  ditto   9,600 

„       on  about  20,000  dollars  delinquent  tax  stock  1,400 

„      <m  warrants,  &c.,  pbyable  from  general  fund.       .      .      ...  3j000 

70,000 

Estimated  revenue  for  current  expenses  for  IS  14  : — 

State  tax  of  two  mills,  for  1843  55,336 

Specific  tax  on  banks,  brokers,  and  pedlars  1,500 

OflBce  charges  on  delinquent  taxes  3,000 

Intoteat  collected  on  detinquent  taxes,  say  .       .       .  12,000 

71,836 

2.  InienuU  ImpromlmeiU  IMt — The  state  has  reoared,  or  acknowledges  due  mi  her, 
Bve  nnUion  loan  debt»  including  interest  from  July  ft,  1841,  to  July  1,  1845,  funded,  or 
pinpoeed  to  be  fimded,  the  sum  of  2,987,000  doUora,  or  neaziy  3,000,000;  the  annual  in- 
tenst  of  whiofa,  at  nx  per  cent,  will  be  about  180,000  didlars.  The  annual  receipts  on  the 
Central  and  Southern  railroads,  on  whicb  the  state  relies  for  the  payment  of  the  above  in- 
terest, are  estimated,  when  the  former  shall  be  completed  to  Kalamaaoo,  at  from  350,000 
doUars  to  400,000  doUars,  one-half  of  whioli,  or  more,  when  the  roads  are  ^Uy  stocked  with 
looMUOtives  and  cars,  will  be  net  profits,  amounting  to  175,000  dollars,  or  200,000  dc^lazs. 

3.  Unwernty  Stock. — The  interest  on  this  stock,  100,000  dollars  at  six  per  cent,  or 
€000  dollars  per  annum,  is  met  r^ularly  from  the  inoome  of  the  university  fund,  which 
now  arer^es  about  8000  dollars  a  year. 

4.  Loan*  to  Railroad  Companies. — The  only  other  stocks  of  this  state,  not  enumerated 
above,  were  issued  in  pursuance  two  loans  to  railroad  companies,  for  which  the  state  ia 
ooatiiig«Dtly  liable  ;  one  of  100,000  dollars  to  the  Detroit  and  PfKitiac  railroad  cranpany, 
and  Mie  of  20,000  dollars  to  the  Palmyra  and  Jackson  railroad  company.  For  the  priwa- 
pal  of  the  latter  loan,  and  6300  dollan  of  back  interest,  the  state  sold  the  road  in  Jmw^ 
1844,  andbid  it  in  at  22,000  dollan.  Fifteen  miles  of  it,  from  Palmyra  to  Clinton,  had  been 
fimsbed  tat  two  years  or  nune,  except  ironing,  and  had  been  used  scHne  time  on  the  wooden 
sapentrnBtnreu  It  is  ssf^posed^  that  that  part  <tf  the  rood  ly  mg  nortii  d  ^  southern  rml- 
Koad  of  the  state  will  be  uoned  by  die  state,  and  oonverted  into  a  brandi  of  that  road.  On 
the  Joan  <^  JOO^OOOdoUarstotbe  DetrMtandPontiac  nulrOBdeompaay,  it  is  expected  that 
the  tM»  will  reoeire  pay  be£c»e  ^  dose  of  the  year  1846 »  if  not,  tiie  hen  whidi  the  state 
hat  on  tta  road  if  deemed  ample  seoiritgr. — Ameriean  Almanaejbr  1845. 
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IX.  WISCONSIN. 

WiBCONSiK  is  bouuded  north  by  the  Bridsh  poBsessioiis  ;  north-east  by  Moatreal  and 
Menomonee  rivers,  and  a  line  connecting-  their  sources,  separating  it  from  northern  Mi- 
chigan ;  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  separating  it  from  Michigan  proper  ;  south  by  Illinois  ; 
and  west  by  the  Mississippi,  separatrag  it  from  Iowa  territonr.  It  lies  between  42  deg.  30 
min.  and  49  deg.  30  min.  norm  latitude,  and  between  86  deg.  50  min.  and  96  deg.  west 
longitude  ;  being  600  miles  long,  and  150  miles  broad.  It  contains  about  90,000  square 
miles,  or  57,600,000  acres.  In  1828,  it  contained  18,440  inhabitants ;  in  1830,  30,747 ; 
in  1840,  30,945  ;  of  these,  18,757  were  white  males;  11,992  were  white  females  ;  101 
were  twloured  males ;  eighty-four  were  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  7047  ; 
in  commerce,  479  ;  in  manu&ctures  and  trades,  I8I4 ;  in  mining,  794  ;  navigating  the 
ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  223 ;  learned  professions,  &c.,  259.  In  1842,  the  popiUation  was 
46,978;  and,  according  to  an  article  on  Wisconsin  in  '*  Hunt's  Merchants'  Jifagarine"  for 
June,  1844,  the  tide  (n  emigration  to  Vnbeonsin  has  been  so  great,  that  the  populatioB  is 
ettimated  at  110,000,  and,  in  1845,  that  it  wouM  e^ual  140,000  to  150,000. 

It  is  lUnded  into  twenty- two  counties,  whifih,  with  their  ptqinlation,  in  1800,  and  th^ 
capitals,  were  as  follows: — Brown,  2107,  C.  Green  Bay;  Calumet,  275,  C.  Calumet; 
Crawford,  1^02,  C.  Fnurie  du  Chien  ;  Dane,  314,  C.  Madison;  Dodge,  67,  C.  Dodge; 
Fond  du  Lac,  139,  C.  Fond  du  Lac  ;  Grant,  3926,  C.  Lancaster ;  Green,  933,  C.  Monroe; 
Iowa,3978,C.  Mineral  Point;  Jefferson,  914,  C.  Jefferson;  Manitouwoc,  235, C.  Manitonwoc; 
Marquette,  18,  C.  Marquette;  Milwaukie,  5605,  C.  Milwaukie;  Portage,  1623,  C.  Fort 
Winnebago;  Racine,  3475,  C.  Racine;  Rock,  1701,  C.  Rockport;  St.  Croix,  809,  C.  St. 
Croix;  Sauk,  102,  C.  Prauiedu  Sac;  Sheboygan,  133,  C.  Sheboygan;  Walworth,  2611, 
C.  Elkhorn ;  Washington,  343,  C.  Washington ;  Wmnebago,  135,  C.  Oshkosh. 

Madison,  between  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  four  li^:es  which  discharge  thw  waters 
into  Rock  river,  in  Dane  county,  is  the  seat  of  government^  and  beautifully  situated.  It  is 
regularly  hud  out  as  a  town,  and  will  rapidly  increase. 

Soil  and  Configuration. — The  surveyed  part,  south  of  Green  bay,  Fo^  and  Wisoonsiii 
rivers,  is  composed  of  tambered  and  prairie  Uuida,  wiUi  some  swamps  ot  wet  ;«airies,  havin^^ 
a  vegetable  soil  of  from  one  to  ten  feet  deep.  North  of  die  l^Konrin  omnmenoes  a  hil^ 
region,  ascending,  as  we  proceed  north,  into  a  mountainous  county,  with  a  rugged  and 
broken  surfece,  with  many  r^ids  and  falls  in  the  streams,  and  aflmrding  many  wild  and 
|nctiiTesque  views.  Near  the  sounm  of  the  SfiBsisn[^  there  is  an  elevated  taUe  land,  aboimd- 
rag  with  lakes  tj^  swamps,  in  whieh  fish  ue  abundant,  and  wild  rice  grows.  Btvderaw 
on  the  AGssissippi  and  Wisconffln  rivers  the  soil  is  rich,  and  ^e  surface  is  generally  covcsed 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  white  pine  is  found  on  the  Upper  Missisrippi.  All 
the  productions  common  to  this  latitude  can  he  cultivated  with  success,  and  the  great  range 
of  pasturage  on  the  prairies  renders  the  country  pecuHarly  favoimtble  for  raising  cattle. 

Live  Stock  and  Products, — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  territory  5735  horsesand  mules; 
30,269  neat  eattie  ;  3462  sheep ;  51,383  swine  ;  value  of  poultry  produced  16,167  dollars. 
There  were  produced  212,116  bushels  of  wheat;  11,062  bushels  of  narley  ;  406,514  busbds 
of  oats;  1965  bushels  of  rye  ;  10,654  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  37^359  bnshek  of  Indian 
com ;  419,608  bnshels  of  potatoes  ;  6777  lbs.  of  wool ;  1474  lbs.  of  wax  ;  135,288 lbs.  of 
sugar.    The  products  of  the  dury  were  valued  at  35,677  dinars. 

Minerals. — The  south-western  part  of  Wisconsin  is  exceedingly  rich  as  part  of  the 
mineral  r^ion,  which  extends  into  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Lead  or^  yiddine  seveDty-fiTo 
per  cmt  oi  metal,  is  abundant ;  and  copper  ore  is  also  Atmrivdy  found.  Ine  fiffmer  las 
Kmg  been,  and  the  latter  is  beginning  to  be  wrought.    Iron  ore  also  exists. 

Bieers, — ^Tbe  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  washing  its  western  border ;  A*  Wu- 
eonrin,  500  miles  kmg ;  a  large  tributary  of  the  Nississipm;  Chippeway  river,  wUdi  enters 
the  MSsaisBjua  further  north-west,  and  is  a  laive  river ;  Rock  nver,  whieh  rises  and  runs 
partly  in  this  state  ;  Neenah  or  Fox  river,  wluch  passes  so  near  the  Wisconrin,  that  in  time 
of  high  water  the  country  between  them  is  often  overflowed,  and  can  be  passed  in  boats. 
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fAnos  iharoqgh  Lake  WmnebagOf  and  entm  Green  bay ;  though  obatnioted  by  rapid^  boats 
ptai  up  it  180  wSleB.~U.  S,  Gaz,    Official  BHums, 

The  CoUowing  is  the  latest  account  we  hare  of  this  territory : — 

"  Numerous  lakes  are  scattered  orer  the  &ice  of  the  territoiy,  which*  if  aoywhere  else 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  those  g^reat  internal  waters  by  which  Wisconsin  is  surrounded, 
would  render  our  territory  famous.  Green  bay,  thou^  not  }»oper]y  called  a  lake,  as  it  is 
oonnected  oa  the  north  with  Lake  Michigan  by  a  channel  some  twenty  miles  in  width, 
filled  with  small  islands,  is  120  miles  in  lengtl^  by  twenty  broad,  and  receives  into  its 
waters  all  those  rivers  that  rise  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  territory,  and  flow  in  an  easterly 
direction.  Lake  Winnebago,  ten  miles  in  width,  by  thirty  in  length,  is  situated,  as  has 
been  remarked,  forty  miles  south-west  of  Green  bay ;  and  is  most  known,  as,  till  lately,  it 
marked  the  boundaries  of  the  settlements.  It  is  surrounded  by  abeautiful  country,  adapted 
to  agricultural  purposes,  and  over  its  waters  must  pass  the  commerce  that  will  soon  find 
aa  outlet  at  Green  bay.  Lake  De  Flambean,  upon  the  western  «d^  in  the  midst  of  a 
broken  conativ,  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  InanchM  of  the  ChimMwa,  and  ^Torues  about 
fiirty  miles  in  length  by  ten  in  width.  The  countiy  around  this  lake  is  higUy  mrwufied, 
naembling  more  the  New  Ei^land  scenery  than  the  geootd  monotonous  aspect  of  the 
west.  The  Lake  of  the  Desert,  ten  by  twen^  miles  in  size,  formerly  suppos^  to  be  the 
•ource  of  the  Montreal,  and  the  boundary  between  the  Michigan  claim  and  the  territory,  is 
now  known  to  g^ve  rise  to  the  Wisconsin.  Lakes  Tomahawk,  Courteoreille,  and  Chi  Tac, 
average  in  size  eight  by  twenty  miles,  and  give  rise  to  separate  branches  of  the  Chippewa. 
Lake  8t  Croix,  tnirty-six  miles  by  three,  receives  the  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  dis- 
charges them  into  the  Mississippi,  by  a  channel  two  mUes  in  length.  Beddes  these,  there 
are  numerous  smaller  lakes,  varying  in  «se  from  ten  to  fifty  square  miles. 

"  Hie  face  of  the  country  presents  very  different  aspects  in  its  different  divisions,  offer* 
ing  all  the  vuiety  of  mountain,  pkdn,  and  valley.  The  southern  portion  of  the  territory  is 
oomparatively  level,  the  greater  part  of  it  alternating  between  the  prairie  and  the  oak  open- 
ings, the  Utter  of  which  consist  of  burr  oaks  scatterad  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  apart,  pofectly 
free  firom  underbrush,  and  resembling  more  an  amaent  park  tiun  the  forests  of  a  new  coun- 
try. &ignlar  in  tl^  growth  and  position,  they  are  oftoi  ibiind  running  for  miles  in 
narrow  ri^;ea,  parallel  to  eadi  other,  divided  by  belts  prairie,  varying  from  a  few  feet 
to  m3ee  in  width. 

"  The  pruiiea  have  a  deep  black,  and  ezceediugly  fertile  soil,  hut  are  not  generally 
esteemed  as  highly  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  as  the  warmer  and  more  protected  surface 
of  the  oak  openings.  They  are,  however,  improved  by  frequent  tillage ;  and,  if  secured  a 
few  years  from  the  annual  fires  that  sweep  over  them,  will  generally  be  found  covered  with 
» thuUc  growth  of  timhar.  The  centre  of  the  territory,  between  Illinois  and  Lake  Superior, 
asstmies  a  more  hilly  appearance,  and  as  we  approach  the  north,  the  larger  timber  becomes 
more  abundant ;  though,  even  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  extending 
south,  are  to  be  found  prairies  of  respectable  nze.  Numerous  tameradk  swamps  are  also 
to  be  found  in  this  section,  that  render  the  ez|dorati<»i  of  the  country,  without  roads, 
•omewbat  difficult. 

It  is  said  by  the  Honourable  Alfred  Brunson,  who  made  a  report  to  the  last  legisla- 
ture of  lus  travels  in  the  interior  of  the  territ<ny,  that '  lUter  ascending  the  Black  and  Chip- 
pewa about  thirty  miles,  the  genwal  &ce  of  the  countay  is  some  3M)  ftet  lower  than  the 
Unffii  of  the  rivers  and  the  ri^^  that  divide  their  waters.  These  lowlands,  as  they  may 
be  called,  though  200  feet  above  the  rims,  are  generally  level  or  gently  rolline,  of  a  sandy 
•ml^  with  but  uttie  timber,  and  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  tjne  bottom  <u 
Urge  lakes,  formed  fay  the  rivers,  shut  in  fay  Mississpp  blims  from  that  stream,  but 
eatting  thear  way  through  the  bluffs,  mid  a  channel  through  the  sandy  bottoms  left  the 
plains  far  above  the  present  channels  of  those  streams.  If  wis  was  ever  the  cas^  the  lake 
fimned  by  the  Chippewa  must  have  been  some  SOO  miles  in  oircnrnferenoe^  not  could  that 
fianned  by  the  Blade  river  have  been  much  less.' 

"  The  agricultural  facilities  of  the  more  northern  part  of  the  territory  are  not  much 
known.  It  is  Dn^oestionablv  good  for  grazing ;  and  the  region  between  the  St.  Louis 
and  the  Montreal  is  said  to  be  suited  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  and  to  afford  farming  sites, 
•xesUed  1^  non^  vnsa  in  the  vest.   IDth^to,  however,  it  has  oidj  been  (ravened  by  the 
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trapper,  or  the  adTenturer  m  pursuit  of  mineral  wealUi ;  and  the  cumeroiu  nmn  are  tb» 
thoroughfares,  upon  which,  in  bark  canoes,  they  seek  their  joamey's  end.  Few  demanda 
have  heen  made  upon  the  soil  for  its  fruits,  except  in  the  scanty  patches  culttvatod  around 
the  trading  posts ;  and,  therefore,  little  can  be  said  of  its  capabilities,  except  by  report, 
which  characterises  the  north  as  an  agricultural  secdoo  soarcely  inferior  to  the  south,  Mid 
richer  by  far  in  mines,  timber,  fisheries,  and  water  power. 

"  Private  enterprise  is  in  a  fair  way  to  develop  some  of  the  resources  of  the  n<»^ 
Bands  of  men  have  recently  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Lake  Supmor,  allured  by  the 
brilliant  descriptions  of  its  mineral  wealth.  Mines  of  lead,  et^per  aud  iron*  hare  been 
represented  as  abounding,  of  extraordinary  richness,  and  easy  fif  access ;  and  specimens  d 
silver  have  been  exhilnted,  as  a  promise  of  what  Wisconsin  can  aflbrd  oi  the  more  precious 
metals.  And  though  time  has  not  sufficiently  elapsed  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
result  of  their  enterprise,  yet  the  huge  boulders  of  virgin  metal,  already  extracted  from  the 
borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  reports  of  others,  of  even  greater  blec  and  purity,  attest 
the  uncontradicted  accounts  of  its  mineral  wealth  and  varied  resources  ;  so  much  so,  ihut 
the  secretary  of  war,  in  his  last  report,  recommends  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  around 
the  Falls  <^  St.  Mat^,  that  there  may  be  an  uninterrupted  ship-communication  from  the 
lower  lakes  to  the  vast  mineral  reg^n  of  Lake  Superior,  and  announced  the  taking  possea- 
uon  of  the  mining  country  with  a  military  force  ;  so  that  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  has 
not  only  to  contend  with  the  fastnesses  of  nature,  but  with  the  physical  force  of  the  general 
govonment." — fVueotuin  and  Us  Resources,  by  Joaah  Bond,  of  IFisconsat. 

The  most  important  place  in  this  state  is  Milwaukie,  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  steamboats^  and  is  an  important  commennal  entrepAt.  It  is  the  only  good 
harbour  between  Chicago  and  Gieen  bay.  Green  bay  is  n^  the  mouth  of  Neenah  or  Fox 
river,  at  the  head  of  Green  bay,  and  has  a  good  harbour  and  an  extennve  trade.  Raone 
and  Sheboygan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  Mississippi,  just  abore 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  are  considerable  places. 

Trades. — There  were  in  this  territory,  in  1840,  one  commercial  and  seven  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  63,000  dollars  ;  178  retail  dry  goods  aod 
other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  661,650  dollars  ;  133  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade, 
witha  capital  of  21,180  dollars  ;  sixty-two  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who, 
with  three  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  14,100  dollars.  The  statistics  of 
the  Erie  canal,  for  the  five  years  ending  1843,  exhibit  the  fbllowing  amotmt  of  furniture  as 
having  passed  that  thoroughfare  destined  for  Wisconsin:  in  1888,  only  £Mrty-two  tons; 
ill  1839,  742  tons  ;  in  1840,  816  tons  ;  in  1841,  1190  tons;  and  in  1842,  1985  tons. — 
Official  Betum*. 

Mani^aeture$.~The  value  of  homemade  or  family  manufactures  was  12,567  dollais. 
There  ware  one  furnace,  capittU  4000  dollars ;  forty^ine  smelting  homes  jKoduoed 
15,129,350  lbs.  of  lead,  era^^loying  220  persons,  with  a  capital  of  66*4,600  ddhurs  j  throe 
distilleries  and  three  brewenes  employed  a  capital  of  14,400  dollars  ;  feur  flouring  mills, 
twenty-nine  gristmills,  124  saw  mills,  capital  561,650  dollars  ;  seven  brick,  509  wooden 
houses  were  built,  and  cost  212,085  dollars ;  six  printing  offices  and  six  weekly  newspapoa 
employed  a  capital  of  10,300  dollars.  Totsl  capital  in  maunfacturee,  635,926  dollars. — 
Official  Returns. 

Eduction. — No  college  has  been  eetabhshed  in  tiiis  territory.  There  were,  in  1840^ 
two  academies,  with  nxty-five  students  ;  uid  seventy-seren  eonunon  and  primaiy  schools^ 

with  1937  scholars. 

In  January,  1840,  this  territory  had  one  iiauk,  with  a  ca|utal  of  100^)00  dollar^  and 
a  circulation  of  109,185  dollars. 

The  government  was  organised  in  1836.  The  governor  is  sppotnted  by  the  president 
of  tiie  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  <^  the  tenat^  and  is  ex*offi«io  sinierin- 
tendent  of  Indian  afllairs.  Hie  l^slative  assembly  omrists  of  a  oountnl  of  thnteea 
members,  elected  for  four  years  ;  and  a  house  of  representatives  ef  twenty-six  Biember% 
deoted  for  two  yean.  Their  pay  is  tiwee  dollars  a  day,  and  three  diMlars  ibr  «vei; 
twenty  mile^  irwA.  Tbe  Congrees  of  the  United  States  have  iq^ro^ated  20^)00  d«B«n 
for  the  ereetimi  of  publio  bwl^gs,  ud  5000  fi»  a  lilmuy. 

FubUe  Works. — This  territovy  bata  fevvracbof  intonalimpiovaawnt.   The  United 
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SkMed  cdmincnMAd,  In  1838,'  Portage  canal^  one  nule  and  s  quarter  long,  to  connect 
the  Wnowsin  oad  Fox  ti?er%  whicii  completes  a  steamboat  navigation  from  Liake 
Midi%au  to  the  MisnaappL  l^e  Milwaukie  and  Rock  river  canal,  sixty  miles  in  length, 
to  ouaaeot  Rode  river  with  Lake  Michigan,  is  10  progress.— S.  Gaz.  Official  BeturHS. 

INDIAN  OR  WESTERN  TERRITORY. 

The  Lidiah  TuairoBr  is  ntuated  on  the  west  of  the  settlemeuts  of  the  United  States^ 
aod  has  been  set  apart  by  the  general  government,  for  the  permanent  residence  of  those 
Indian  tribes  that  hare  been  removed,  chiefly  from  the  Bouth-westem  states  of  the  uuiun. 
Tliey  are  guaranteed  in  having  governments  of  their  own  choice,  sulgect  to  no  other 
coDtrot  from  tlie  United  States,  than  aucli  as  may  be  necesswy  to  presarre  peace  on  the 
frontiera,  and  between  the  several  tribes.  The  country  is  about  600  mUes  toug,  from  south 
to  nort^  and  irom  800  miles  to  600  miles  in  hreadt%  east  to  vest.  It  has  the  river 
Platte  on  the  north,  the  states  oi  Uissonri  and  Arkansas  on  east,  tlie  Red  nrer  on  the 
eou^,  and  a  desert  oountty  on  the  west.  This  region  comprises,  within  the  habitable 
districts,  an  area  120,000  square  miles,  or  76,800,000  British  statute  acres.  The 
number  of  the  Afferent  tribes  now  occupying  this  territory,  is  about  70,000,  exclurive  of 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  prairies.  "  The  country,  for  about  100  miles  west  of  the  eastern 
boundai^,  is  in  general  fertile,  moderately  elevated,  and  gently  undulating,  but  not  hilly, 
except  in  the  south-eastern  parts,  where  it  is  traversed  by  several  ranges  of  hiJly  and 
elevated  lands.  The  principaJ  rivers  are  Red  river.  Canadian,  Arkansas,  Neosho,  Kansaa, 
and  Hatte  rivers,  with  theu-  tributaries.  The  lai^^est  of  these  rivers  rise  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  flow  east  into  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  country  is  prairie,  but  the  margins  of  the  streams  are  generally  covered  with  wood. 
Red  river  and  the  Arkansas  are  navigable  at  certain  seasons  to  within  the  Indian  territory 
by  steamboats,  and  the  Kansas  by  boats.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  generally  healthy, 
rather  cold  in  tlie  winter,  in  the  northern  part,  as  it  is  exposed  to  an  extensive  sweep  of  the 
west  winds,  over  the  vast  pluns,  from  the  mountainous  region  ;  but  in  the  southern  part, 
the  winters  are  mild.  All  the  [»oductums  of  the  United  St^des,  of  the  same  latitude,  can 
be  here  nused ;  and  the  grass  on  the  prairies  is  parttcidarly  &vourahle  to  the  raising  of 
cattle.  Hie  comitry  contains  coal,  some  lead  mid  iron  ore,  and  many  saline  springs,  from 
which  a  great  amount  of  sidt  could  be  manufactured.  Alliiougn  the  Indians  felt  a 
reluctance  to  removal,  as  it  was  natural  they  shonld  regret  leaving  the  scenery  of  their 
childhood  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  yet  it  will  be  their  own  fault,  if  they  do  not 
better  their  condition  by  their  change  of  residence.  To  break  up  the  establislunents  of 
incipient  civilisation,  and  to  commence  anew,  was  in  itself  a  great  evil ;  but  removed  from 
the  demoralising  influence  of  profligate  white  men,  they  are  favourably  situated  for  carrying 
on  the  work  which  they  had  successfully  begun." — U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  Chi<^asaws  and  the  Choctaws,  who  were  friendly  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mis^sappi,  dwell  together  in  the  same  territory  in  the  west.  Their  country  is  bounded 
north  by  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rivers,  east  by  the  state  of  Arkansas,  south  by  the 
Red  river,  and  west  by  the  western  territory  of  the  United  States.  Their  territory  is  about 
200  miles  long  and  150  miles  Ivoad.  Hie  Choctaws  are  extensively  enga^^  in  a^  icultur^ 
and  have  good  houses  and  well  inclosed  fields.  They  raise  lar^  quantities  of  Indian  com ; 
and,  in  the  southern  part,  conuderaUe  cotton.  They  have  mne  cotton  g^ns,  and  several 
grist  and  saw  mills  erected  on  tlie  Red  river  and  other  streams  ;  and  they  ruse  large  stocks 
of  eattle,  horses>  sheep,  and  swine.  They  are  governed  by  a  written  constitution  and  laws. 
The  nation  is  divided  into  four  districts,  ea<£  o£  which  elects  a  chief  every  four  yean. 
The  geaetai  council  consists  forty  members,  and  assembles  on  the  first  Monday  of 
October  minually,  and  is  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  of  each  district.  The  council  passes 
the  laws,  and  ^e  chiefs  have  a  veto  power,  which  can  be  overruled  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  council.  The  council  choses  its  speaker,  clerks  record  the  proceedings,  and 
the  q)eaker  is  addressed,  and  the  business  transacted  with  the  customary  forms  of  legis- 
lative proceedings.  The  council  generally  continues  in  session  about  two  weeks,  aod  the 
membos  are  pud  from  the  fnods  oi  the  nation,  two  dcAim  a  day.    They  have  a  large 
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toA  oMamocluNU  ooandi  housei  The  natuxi  is  £nded  into  ju^dal  distrietsi  and  trial  by 
jury  and  appeal  to  the  highest  jadiraal  tribunal  are  instituted.  There  is  no  enforcement  a 
die  payment  of  debts  ;  but  this  is  left  to  honoor,  whidi  is  generally  obeerved.  Ute  military 
department  of  the  nation  is  iotrusted  to  a  general,  elected  by  w»  pe<^d^  with  thirty-two 
ci^itMng  in  each  district.  Spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  tfae 
country  i  blacksnutbs  are  fimudied  by  the  United  States,  acc<nding  to  treaty  rttpnlariont  ■ 
many  of  the  principals,  and  all  the  asmtanta,  belonging  to  the  Induuu.  Tlie  ChoeCsws 
may  be  regarded  as  anuo^  the  most  intdligent  of  tfae  Indian  tfibei ;  and  it  is  their  boast» 
^Mtf  in  war  tiiey  never  shed  the  blood  of  «d  American.  They  have  freqaently  entered  the 
military  service  of  Uie  United  States. 

The  Chidusaws  have  settled  promiscuously  among  the  Cboctaws ;  and  by  an  agree- 
ment between  them,  the  Chickasaws  have  the  mivilege  of  forming  a  district  within  the 
Choctaw  nation,  governed  by  the  same  laws.  They  now  form  the  fourth  district,  with  a 
inY>portioQal  representation  in  the  national  council.  They  receive  thrar  annuity  separately. 
The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  five  stations,  four  missionaneSf  and  ten 
assistants  among  these  tribes  ;  the  Baptists  have  one  ttatioi^  the  Hethodisti  one,  and  tfie 
Presbyterians  have  four  stations. 

1^  Creeks  inhabit  the  country'  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  that  of  the  Cherokees; 
and  south  by  that  of  the  Cboctaws  and  Chickasaws,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Canadian  river.  Their  lands  are  fertile,  and  they  ^w  Indian  com,  beans,  potatoea,  rioe, 
wheat,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c.  Indian  com  is  their  principal  crop,  and  they  supply  large 
quantities  to  the  garrison  at  Fort  Gibson.  They  are  industrious  hwre  bmlt  for  tbenttdves 
comfortable  houses,  and  have  productive  gardens,  orchards,  and  well^cultivated  fields. 
They  dwell  generally  in  towns,  and  cultivate  th«r  lands  in  common.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  has  furnished  them  with  live  stock,  according  to  treaty  stipulations,  con- 
sisting of  cattle  and  hogs,  from  the  bree^g  of  which  thc^  vrm  be  able  imeafter  to  simply 
themselves.  Blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and  waggon  makers,  are  furnished  hy  treaty. 
Their  country  is  not  bo  well  watered  or  healthy  as  dwt  of  thrir  neighbours,  but  it  is 
equally  productive.  The  north-western  winds,  blowing  from  the  mountains  and  frozen  re- 
gions over  the  prairies,  are  cold  in  winter,  and  they  sometimes  suffer  from  drought  in  sum- 
mer. They  have  elected  a  principal  chief,  and  are  engaged  in  building  a  council  house, 
where  representatives  of  the  whole  people  will  meet  uinnally  topass  laws.  The  Bi^tists 
have,  amon^  the  Creeks,  two  miawonary  stations,  tiie  Board  of  Foreign  IGsnons  one,  and 
the  Metiiodists  one  station. 

The  Seminolee  are  considered  a  part  the  Creek  nation,  and  speak  the  same 
language.  They  are  W  agreement  aettied  anurng  the  Creeks^  between  thie  Arkansaa  and 
the  Deep  F<nrk  o£  the  uuiadian  river,  above  the  Chendcce  settlement.  They  have  made 
some  improvements,  and  have  rused  some  com ;  but  in  general,  they  iHsIike  labour.  They 
have  a  faiacksmitl^  under  treaty  stipulations.  They  are  so  well  satisfied  witJi  their  conn  try, 
that  they  are  anxious  that  their  brethren  who  remain  in  Florida,  and  have  been  maintainiug 
a  hopeless  contest  with  the  United  States,  may  be  induced  to  join  them.  The  slaves  that 
they  have  been  permitted  to  bring  into  the  country,  have  occasioned  great  difficulty. 

The  country  of  the  Cherokees,  is  north  and  east  of  that  allotted  to  the  Creeks.  They 
have  advanced  further  in  ciTilieation  than  the  other  tribes.  Hiey  have  a  fertile  agn- 
cultural  country,  comfortable  houses,  and  well-cultivated  (arms,  producing  in  abundance 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  they  raise  large  stocks  of  cattie  and  good  horses,  for  which 
thor  extensive  prairies  aiFord  aoundant  pasture  and  fodder  They  have  but  fow  mills, 
as  their  streams,  at  certain  seasons,  fail.  Salt  springs  exist,  and  salt  is  manufactured. 
The  Cherokees  are  governed  by  written  laws }  they  elect  annually  members  to  the  general 
counril,  which  meets  on  the  first  ]Sdx>nday  in  October  annually  ]  they  have  an  upper  and 
lower  house.  A  speaker  and  clerk  ue  elected,  and  the  usual  le^hitive  ftmas  are  o&erved. 
Courts  ue  held  throughout  the  country,  which  is  laid  out  m  judicial  districts.  Thty 
have  Griffs,  and  othw  officers,  and  eweot  debts  in  the  customary  way,  reserring  ontain 
property,  such  as  a  bed,  a  wwk  horse,  a  cow,  &c.,  from  execution.  They  niaaiilaotur« 
most  01  their  own  clothing,  dress  in  the  English  manner,  and  speak  the  English  language. 
Hiey  have  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and  waggon  makers^  fumbhed  by  the  United 
SfMea  government,  and  a  large  sum  has  been  invested  by  the  United  Stat^  from  which 
they  receive  aa  annuity,  tiie  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  lauds  east  of  tiie  Miigi8ri|i|Hj 
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in&  tmfied  to  ^be  Improvement  their  new  coantiy.  The  Board  of  Foreign  VEasiom 
liamme  stfttions,  four  nusnonaries,  and  other  asmstants,  making  the  whole  numW  twenty* 

foor.  have  abo  a  [ninting  press.   Tbo  United  Brrthren  hare  also  a  nuBrion  among 

them. 

-  'OiB  Osagea  oecnp/  a  tenitor^r  north  of  the  Cherokeea.  The  United  States  have 
Jabonredf  by  smiplying  them  with  agricultural  implements,  and  live  stock,  and  «%cting 
mills,  u>d  sa^^lyine  blacksButhe^  to  persuade  them  to  a  settled  life,  and  to  industrious 
haUta,  wluch  wonlB  secure  in  iJjundance,  in  tbor  fertile  country,  the  comforts  of  life. 
But  they  are  impatient  of  labour  and  dislike  agricultun^  and,  in  general,  prefer  their 
Bomade  halnts;  and,  as  ihe  bufialoes  are  become  scarce  or  hare  moved  to  the  wes^ 
the  Oaages  do  not  scrapie  to  kill  the  cattle  belonging  to  other  tribes.  A  few  of  the  Osages, 
bowerer,  hy  thear  industry,  and  the  comforts  whii^  they  secure,  may  persuade  others  to 
fbOow  thttr  example.    Th^  are  among  the  least  dnlised  of  the  Indians  in  this  territory. 

The  Shawnees  are  settled  Aecountiy  between  the  Os^^  and  Kansas  rivers.  Hiey  are 
an  indastrions,  frugal,  and  agricultural  people,  and  have  ^ood  fiums,  producing  an  abund- 
anee  of  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  a  variety  of  culmaiy  vegetuiles;  and  they  raise 
horses,  catUe,  and  hc^  They  luve  a  blacksmith,  furnished,  by  treaty  stipulation,  and  a 
grist  and  saw  mill.  The  Senecas  are  distributed  among  them.  The  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists have  missionaipr  stations  among  them,  and  the  latter  have  a  printing  press. 

West  of  the  Missouri,  and  north  of  the  Shawnees,  are  the  Delawares.  Tbey  resemble 
the  Shawnees,  and  have  Methodist  and  Baptist  missions. 

The  Kansas  are  settled,  or  rather  roving  in  the  ooontiy  between  Ae  Shawnees  and 
the  Delawares,  and  are  indolent  and  poor. 

The  Pawnees,  the  Omahaws,  and  the  Ottoes,  inhatnt  the  country  about  the  Flatte, 
and  retun  most  of  their  <m^nal  habits.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  nusmonary 
atations  among  tiiein. — U.  S.  Gax, 

Tabu  showing  the  Number  and  Condition  of  the  several  Tribes,  in  the  Indian  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  November  2dth,  1841. 


HAMISOPTRIBBS. 


Appaebsc*.  

AncftareM.......... 

Ampahaa. ........  < 

AariaaboiM  

atacUeat  

Caddoca  

Ouaanehca...  

CtorolWaa  

Gkafmaa  

ChicUMWa  

CUpMwaM,  Oltowu, 
■M  Pottawataaitea, 

•r  lodtaw.  

Choatava  

CrMks  

Creea  

Cnnra.n..  

Dciawaraa....  


PtafUa  1MUm«*  


OmVwtiH. 

Ima  , 

Kaaaai  , 

Kfafcapaaa...., 


Htmaraaa. 


111' 


30.180 
«,7» 
3,000 

19,000 

30,00* 
2,000 

19,300 


1,000 

*i,»o 

l,SM 

'i,Mt 


SpOOO 


636 


4jm 


5,207 
15,177 


3,19S 


NAMES  OP  TRIBES. 


Omabw  

Otiowaa  &  Ubippe«aa 
Ottowu  aod  Cblppc 
wMof  the  lake*.... 
OitowM  at  Mmmw.. 
OtlDca  and  If  iBMuriaa 

OMgea  

1^  Pagsna  

iPiiwueei>  

400  fceriu  at  KaakaiUu. 

Piankeahawa  

Poneu  ,  

Qnapawa  

2  087  Saw  

S^SSa'Sacanf  the  HinMuri.. 
744  Sanacaa  &  8luiwnr«a» 
SenMM    frma  Sui- 

dukr  

Shavaaaa  

Sioux  

370  Stockiiriflna  and  Httii> 
•Ma,  Dal  a  warn,  and 

Htinaeaa  

Swan  Crack  a  Black 
riter  Chippewa* ... 

Weaa  

Wlnnebagnn.  

Wyaadoia  of  Ohio.... 
New  York  Indiana 


Total,  Sn  OBB. 


1,100 

*.oot 


1,600 


1,000 
fl.lSO 
30,000 

12,  £00 


900 
476 

4,800 

m 


I, 


lis 
lis 


13S 

163 


ma 


3t6 

4800 


IW 


SIS?     nA»  ».7M 


3^3 


9  S 


6,0I« 


S,3M 

in 


.S7ft 
4,178 


m<  alaM  SBth  tt  Hwaaitar,  1S«.  NtMdkd  on 


•  Six  hmdraa  ubA  twaal*4hMa  FlaiUa  Infiaaa  mi 

t  PBiftijgd  %j  Ifce  Milli^oK^  Ib  IUTi  ThaCnr  left  ao  loaier  Mitt  ■•  «  trib^  hot  ban  bacoBM  nmbei*  of 
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IOWA  TERRITORY. 

ToB  tarritoiy  of  l9va  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Biitieh  terntory  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  east  by  Wiaoonnn  tenitoty  and  Uluuns,  from  whieh  it  is  sepaiated 
by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  a  line  due  north  from  its  source  w  Itaslca  lake  to  the  British 
possessions ;  south  by  die  state  of  Missouri  ;  and  west  by  the  Missouri  river  ta  the  enteanee 
»-earth  river,  and  foltowinj^  this,  north,  to  the  British 


of  White-earth  river,  and  foltowinj^  this,  north,  to  the  British  possessions.  It  lies  between 
40  deg.  30  miu.  and  49  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  90  deg.  and  102  d^-  west  longi- 
tude, and  between  14  deg.  and  26  deg.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  about  600 
miles  long,  and,  at  a  memum,  250  miles  broad,  comprising  about  150,000  square  miles,  or 
96,000,000  British  statute  acres.  To  a  considerable  portion  of  tiiis  territory  the  Indian 
title  has  not  yet  been  extinguished.  The  population,  in  1840,  was  43,  lU.  £nq>loyed 
in  agriculture,  10,469  :  in  commerce,  355 ;  in  manufsctures  and  trades,  1629 ;  in  min- 
ing, 217  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  and  canals,  ninety-one  ;  learned  professions,  365. 

This  terrltoiT  Is  divided  into  eighteen  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  184<^ 
and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows  : — Cedar,  1253,  C.  Tipton  ;  Clayton,  1101,  C.  Prairie 
la  Porte;  Clinton,  S21,  C.  Comanche;  Delaware,  168,  C.  Ddaware  C.  H.;  Desmoines, 
5577,  C.  Burlington  ;  DuBuque,  3059,  C.  DuBuque  ;  Uemy,  3772,  C.  Mount  Pleasant; 
Jackson,  1411,  C.  Bellevue;  Jefferson,  2773,  C.  Furfield ;  Johnson,  1491,  C.  lows 
City  ;  Jones,  471,  C.  Edinbuiv ;  Lee,  6093,  C.  Fort  Madison  ;  lion,  1373,  C.  Marion  ; 
Louisa,  1927,  C.  Wappello  ;  Muscatine,  1942,  C-  Bloonungton  ;  Soott,  214(^  C  Davan* 
port ;  Van  Burea,  6146,  C.  Keosagua  ;  Washington,  1594,  C.  Washingtmi.  Iowa  City, 
ou  Iowa  river,  thirty-three  nules  west-north-west  of  Bloomington,  is  the  Gi4)ital. 

Soil. — The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulated, .  without  mountains  or  hi^  hillsi 
There  is  a  district  of  rather  elevated  table  land,  which  extends  .over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  tenitOT^,  dividing  the  waters  whieh  fall  into  the  Mississippi  from  those  which  fall  into 
the  Missouri.  The  lands  near  the  rivers  and  creekfl,  extending  back  from  one  to  ten  miles, 
are  generally  covered  with  timber,  and  farther  back  the  country  is  an  open  prairie,  without 
trees.  By  the  frequent  alternations  of  these  two  descriptions  of  land,  the  face  of  the  country 
is  greaUy  diversified.  The  prairies  occupy  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  territory,  and, 
aithongh  they  are  destitute  of  trees,  present  a  great  variety  in  other  respeola.  Scnne  axe 
level,  and  others  are  undulated  ;  some  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  grass,  well  suited  for 
grazing  ;  others  are  interspersed  with  hazel  thickets  and  sassafras  shrubs,  and,  in  the 
proper  season,  decorated  with  beautiful  flowers.  The  soil,  both  ou  the  bottom  and  prairie 
kmd,  is  generally  good,  conristing  of  a  deep  black  mould,  intermixed  in  the  prairies  with 
sandy  loam,  and  sometimes  with  a  red  clay  and  gravel.  The  cultivated  productions  are 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oata,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables.  The  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Wild 
crab-apples,  plums,  strawberries,  and  g^pes,  are  abundant. 

Live  Stock  and  Agriculture. — In  1840,  there  were  10,794  horses  and  mules;  38,049 
neat  cattle  ;  15,354  sheep  ;  104,899  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  16,529  dollars.  Hjere 
were  produced  154,693  busliels  of  wheat ;  728  bushels  of  barley  ;  216,385  bushels  of 
oats;  3792  bushels  of  rye ;  6212  bushels  of  buckwheat;  1,406,241  bushels  of  Indian 
com  ;  23,039  lbs.  of  wool ;  2132  lbs.  of  wax  ;  234,063  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  17,953  tons 
of  hay;  313  tons  of  hemp  and  flax;  8076  lbs.  of  tobacco;  41,450  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  23,609  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  fifty  doluxsf  of  lunaMr, 
50,280  dollars.    Value  of  sldns  and  furs,  33,594  dollars. 

CUmUe. — The  climate  except  ou  the  low,  miasmatic  lands,  near  rivers  and  streams,  is 
salubrious ;  the  rivers  are  not  sluggish,  and  their  borders  are  more  healthy  than  in  some 
portions  of  the  western  country.  Winter  commences  in  December,-  and  ends  in  March ; 
the  weather  is  variable,  and  sometimes  severe,  but  less  so  than  is  c(»imion  in  the  same 
liOitude.    Summer  is  not  oppressively  hot,  and  refreshing  showers  are  frequent. 

Minerals. — The  great  lead  zi^gion  of  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Wisconsin,  crosses  the  Missisrippi,  and  comprehends,  in  Iowa,  about  ei^h^ 
townships,  or  about  2^80  square  miles.  It  borders  upon  the  Little  Makoqueta  nvev 
about  twelve  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  extends  a  considerable  distance  south,  ond  stiU 
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flirdi^  nordi  aXoag  ibe  IGsBiauppL  Zme  and  iron  ore  also'  abound  iti  tKU  r^on ;  some 
of  ^e  latter  ia  magnetic.    Limestone  is  abundant,  and  some  beantiful  marble  is  found. 

Rivers. — The  Mississipjn  flows  along  the  whole  eastern  boundary  of  this  territory,  and 
is  navigal^  in  time  of  high  flood,  for  steamboats  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter's.  The 
Utter  river  riseB  neu*  the  sources  of  Red  river,  and,  after  a  comse  of  230  miles,  enters 
the  Missisdppi  nine  miles  below  the  falls  of  St  Anthony.  The  Des  Moines  river  runs 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  territotr,  and,  forming  a  part  of  its  south-west  boundary*, 
&lb  into  the  Hisnsap[a.  At  high  flood  it  is  narigable  for  steamboats  100  miles,  and  for 
ked-boa;ta  at  all  times.  Cheeaoque,  w  Skunk  river,  after  a  ooone  of  150  miles,  enters  the 
SCssissippi  Iowa  river  ia  300  nules  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  twelve  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Munsn[^,  and  for  keel-boata  to  Iowa  city.  Red  Cedar,  the  main  branch 
oftlw  Iowa,  is  navigaUefiwkeei'boats,mhi^  water,  100  miles  above  its  junction.  The  Wap* 
npineeon  has  a  winding  and  n^id  course  200  miles  to  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
anords  much  good  water  powM*.  The  Makoqueta  bounds  the  mineral  region  on  the  south, 
and  foils  into  the  Mississippi,  famishing,  during  its  course,  the  greatest  water  power  in  the 
territory.  Turkey  river,  winding  for  150  miles,  then  falls  into  the  Mississippi.  It  is  not 
navigable.  James  and  Sioux  rivers  flow  into  the  Missouri.  Red  riv^*,  wmch  rises  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  SGsnsappi,  runs  northwardly  into  Lake  Winmpeg,  and  finally  into 
Hudson's  bay. 

Townt. — Burlington,  on  the  Mississippi,  1429  miles  above  New  Orleans,  is  a  place  of 
much  trade.  Du  Buque  is  the  metropolis  of  the  mineral  re^on.  Fort  Madison,  and 
Bloomington,  and  Davenport,  on  the  Misnssippi,  are  places  of  consideraUe  business  ;  and 
lows  (^ty,  in  the  intmor,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  growing  place. 

TVcHKt  and  Mam^aelures. — Thwe  were,  in  1840,  fourteen  commisrion  lioDsea  en- 
gaged ia  fiweign  trade,  wiUi  a  capital  of  92,300  dollars  ;  157  retail  dry  goods  and  other 
itraet,  with  a  ca^ntal  of  437,550  cuillani ;  twenty-nine  persons  were  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  16,250  dollars  ;  home-made,  or  fomily  manufactures,  were  produced 
to  the  value  of  25,966  dollars  ;  three  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  4400  dollars ;  two  dis- 
tilleries, capital  loOO  dollars  ;  az  flouring  mills,  thirty-seven  grist  mills,  seventy-five  saw 
mills,  the  whole  employing  a  capital  of  166,650  dollars  i  fourteen  brick  and  stone,  and 
483  wooden  houses,  were  built  at  an  expense  of  135,987  dollars  ;  four  printing  offices,  and 
four  weekly  newspapers,  employed  a  capital  of  5700  dollars.  Total  capital  in  mann- 
foctures,  199,645  dollars. 

Education. — The  Univwsity  of  Iowa,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Henry  county,  has  been 
chartered  by  the  territorial  legislature,  under  the  direction  of  twenty-one  trustees.  Seven 
academies  l^ve  been  incorporated.  In  1840,  one  academy  was  in  operation,  with  twenty- 
five  studrats.    There  were  sixty-three  common  and  primary  schools,  with  1500  scholars. 

Religion. — The  Methodist^*Baptists,  and  Freab^rifuis,  are  the  most  numerous  rdig^oos 
denonunations.    There  are  some  Episcopalians,  Fnends,  and  Roman  CathoUos. 

Tbe  du^Indian  tribes  of  this  region  are  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  Chippewas,  Ottawa^ 
and  Pottawatomies.    Tbe  ^onx  also  inha1»t  the  norlJi  part  of  the  taritory. 

In  1832,  this  country  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and,  in  1833,  the  territory  began 
to  be  settled  by  white  emigrants.  Since  that  time  the  population  has  ^[eatly  increased, 
town  han  heai  boilt,  and  improvement  has  been  rapid.— ^.  S.  Gtu.,  Offieial  Return*, 


MANDAN  DISTRICT. 

•  Tek  District  flf  Mandan  is  ntoated  between  the  British  possessioru  on  the  north, 
.mteoDsin  territory  on  the  eas^  the  In^n  territory  on  the  south,  of  wluoh  the 
north  SoA  of  Hatte  river  may  be  conndeied  the  boundary,  and  the  Rocky  moontainit 
Mfotulaug  it  from  the  Or^jon  territory  on  tbe  west.  It  oomprises  an  area  of  about 
3O0fiO0  sqnaro  miles,  extendii^  about  520  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  600  miles  from 
e«t  to  w«st.  This  eKtenore  iwion  has  beon  but  in^rfoctl;^  explored.  **  l%e  surfooe 
h  tticfly.  «a  elarated  pUu,  orwtlelond,  oonastmgef  vast  j^airics,-  omrUdi  lugeJurdi 
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of  Uie  Indon,  dk,  and  deer,  range ;  and  though  the  soil  is  generally  light  and  thin,  it 
afifords  abundant  grass  and  herbage  for  their  support,  and  it  is  undoubted^  capable  of 
Supporting  an  e^ual  number  o£  domesUo  catde.  The  priwnpal  livers  are  the  Missouri  and 
Yellow  Stone,  with  their  numerous  branches,  including  thur  sources.  The  largest  branch 
<tf  the  Yellow  Stone  is  the  Big  Horn,  which  rises  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  territory. 
The  source  of  the  Missouri  in  this  territory  is  about  3100  miles  above  its  juncti<Hi  with  the 
Mimssif^i,  ia  about  43  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude.  Within  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  &fHn  this  point  are  found  the  head  waters  <i£  the  north  branch  <^  Lewies  river,  whidi 
flows  into  IJm  Colombia  river.  The  prindpal  eUvations  east  of  the  Bodcy  mountains  are 
the  Black  hills,  covered  with  shrubby  cedars,  which  commence  in  the  souttiem  part  <tf  the 
territory,  extending  north-east.  The  most  intOTesting  feature  of  tlus  region  u  the 
capacity  which  it  affords  for  a  pass  and  a  road  across  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  appears 
that  all  the  points  of  departure  are  situated  in  the  vionitv  of  the  Black  hills,  between  the 
forty-^ird  and  the  forty-fifith  parallels  of  latitude  ;  and  that  among  these  passes  across 
the  mountfUDs,  there  is  one,  and  probably  but  one,  sufficiently  gradual  in  its  ascents  and 
descents,  and  sufficiently  open,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  wheel  carriages,  and  coosequendj 
of  the  ready  construction  of  a  convenient  and  good  road.  This  pass  goes  through  an  opeu- 
ing  in  the  Black  hills,  at  about  44  d^.  30  min.  north  latitude  and,  keeping  between  tnese 
hiUs  and  Kg  Horn  mountun,  it  crosses  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellow  Stone  hom  the  south, 
and  finally  uie  Yellow  Stone  itself.  It  then  crosses  the  Missouri,  ot  rather  the  three  forica 
of  that  river,  a  short  distance  above  their  junction,  from  whence  it  pursues  a  soath-west- 
wardly  direction,  until  arriving  at  the  head  waters  of  Bitter  Root  river ;  thence  down  the 
valley  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Salmm,  m*  Lewis's  river,  and  thence  down  the 
valley  of  this  last  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Columlna.  The  pmnt  of  departure  above- 
mentioned  is  about  650  miles  ncatii-westvardly  from  the  Conndl  BluHs,  on  the  Missonri  ; 
and  the  direction  of  that  river,  for  300  miles^  is  nearly  parallel  widt  the  route  above 
described,  and  the  Missouri  would  afford  the  means  of  transportation  for  300  miles,  frxmi 
the  Council  Blufis,  on  the  route." — U.  S.  Gaz,  The  prindpal  aboriginal  tribes  are  the 
Pawnees,  Riocarees,  Crows,  Blackfeet  Indians,  &c.  They  own  a  great  number  of  horses, 
and  they  hunt,  as  equestrians,  the  buffido,  and  trtuisport  on  horses  their  baggage  frt>m 

Slace  to  place.  A  greater  part  of  this  region  is  destitute  of  wood  ;  but  as  the  rivm 
escend  toward  the  east,  various  kinds  of  trees  skirt  their  banks.  The  Mandan  Indians, 
who  formerly  inhabited  a  part  c^this  territory,  were  nearly  all  carried  off  by  the  small-pox 
in  1837  ;  and  those  who  survived  have  amalgaimated  with  other  tribes.  To  popetnate  the 
pumarf  of  die  racs^  its  name  has  been  given  to  the  district. 

OREGON  TERRITORY. 

The  Oregon  Territcnr  comprises  a  great  but  not  stricdy  defined  r^on,  lying  between 
the  Rocky  mouutuns  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  drained  by  the  Columlna  river  and  its 
.tributaries.  The  natural  boundaries  of  tlus  territory  are — on  the  east,  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, extending  about  900  miles  from  the  41  deg.  to  the  54  deg.  north  latitude ;  on  the 
south,  the  Snowy  mountains,  extending  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  Cape  Moidodno, 
on  the  Pacific,  in  40  deg.  north  latitude  ;  on  the  west,  the  Pacific  ocean,  about  500  miles 
due  north  to  Cape  Flattery,  at  the  entrance  die  Strait  Fuca,  about  latitude  north 
48  deg. ;  and  on  the  north,  by  a  line  extending  from  C^pe  Flattery  about  120  miles 
north-esst,  and  thence  a  line  ^oiu^  the  hi^^ands  separating  the  waters  of  the  Columfau 
from  diose  of  Fraser's  river,  to  the  Rod^  mountams.  The  countiy  thus  described  coo- 
.taina  about  85Q>000  square  miles.  The  United  States  chum  the  countiy  from  the  42'deg. 
to  the  54  Aofg.  cS  north  latitude  ;  while  the  Britjsh  urge  their  daim  to  the  country,  ai  & 
sooth  as  the  CdnmUa  river ;  and  both  partaes  stiU  oociqty  the  countiy. 

Configteratium  and  SoU. — "  The territcny  drained  1^  the  Columluapresents a eonaCant 
auccesrion  of  mountain  ridges  and  valleys,  or  phuns  of  small  extent  The  prindpal  ridges 
are  two  in  number,  bendes  the  Bodqr  mountains,  runiung  nearly  paialld  to  each  other 
«nd  to  ^  ooaat ;  ai^  die  country  ia  thus  divided  into  dvee  great  i^g^on^  wludi  differ 
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TMtorimlly  in  climate,  soil,  and  prodnctiTcness.  The  first  region,  or  low  country,  is  that 
hetween  the  coast  and  the  chain  of  mountains  nearest  to  the  sea  ;  the  second  region  is 
between  the  mountuns  nearest  the  sea  and  the  middle  rid^,  called  the  Blue  mountains ; 
and  the  third  reffion  or  high  country,  is  between  the  Blue  mountains  and  the  Rock^ 
mountains.  All  these  divisions  are  crossed  by  the  Columbia,  the  mean  stream  of  which  is 
fonned  in  the  middle  region,  by  the  union  of  several  branches  flowing  from  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  receiving  in  their  course  supplies  from  innnmeraUe  smaller  tributaries, 
Aaanin^  the  intermediate  countries. 

*'  The  distance  from  tiie  coast  to  the  nearest  chain  is,  in  some  places,  100  miles  ;  in 
Otfaen  much  less.  The  int^renin^  countiy  is  crossed  in  Terious  duections  by  low  ridges 
connected  with  the  principal  cham,  some  of  them  paralld  to  it,  and  others  sbreUahmg 
toward  the  ocean.  From  this  re^on  the  AVallamette  riTer  cornea  more  tiian  200  mUe^  in 
a  direction  neariy  due  north,  uod  enters  the  Colamlna  on  its  south  mde.  The  Talley 
throngh  which  it  passes  is  said  to  be  the  most  delightful  and  fisTtile  in  north-western  Ame* 
ricm.  The  dimate  of  the  zeg^mi  between  the  oeean  and  the  first  rang^  though  not  un- 
fae*lthy,  is  not  very  fevouraUe  to  agrictdture.  The  summer  is  warm  and  dry.  From  April 
to  October,  while  the  westerly  winds  prevail,  rain  seldom  falls  in  any  part  of  Oregon  ; 
during'  the  oUier  months,  when  the  south  wind  blows  constantly,  the  nuns  are  almost 
incessant  in  the  lower  re^on,  though  sometimes  the  dry  season  continues  there  longer. 
Farther  from  the  Pacific,  the  rains  are  less  frequent  and  abundant ;  and  near  the  Rocky 
monntuns  they  are  reduced  to  a  few  showers  in  the  spring.  In  the  valleys  of  the  low 
coon  try  snow  is  rarely  seen,  and  the  ground  is  so  little  frosen  that  ploughing  may  generally 
be  doo0  during  the  whole  winter.  Most  of  the  productions  of  the  northern  states,  except- 
ing Indian  com,  succeed  tolerably  welL  Horses  and  neat  cattle  will  subsist  without  fodder 
tiiToo^  the  winter.  The  second  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  being  above  inundation,  are  ex- 
tram^  fictile,  and  prairies  are  considerablr  numerous  and  extensive.  The  forests  on  the 
vpUnds,  although  the  soil  is  tolerably  good,  abound  with  such  enormous  trees,  as  almost 
to  cultivation.  A  fir-tree  growing  near  Astoria,  on  the  Columbia,  «ght  miles  from 
the  sea,  was  Cn^-six  feet  in  drcnn&rraice,  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  153  feet  in 
Wi^tfa  before  givmg  off  a  single  Inanch,  and  not  less  than  300  feet  in  its  whole  height. 
Anodier  tree  m  the  same  species,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Umqua,  was  fifty-seven  feet  in  cinmm- 
ference,  and  216  feet  in  length  below  its  branches  ;  and  sound  pines  from  200  to  280  feet 
in  hei^t,  aud  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  circumference,  are  not  uncommon. 

The  middle  re^on  of  Oregon,  between  the  mountains  nearest  the  coast  and  the 
Bine  moantains  on  uie  east,  is  more  elevated  and  dry,  and  less  fertile  than  the  low 
eovntzy.  It  consists  chiefly  of  plains,  between  ridges  of  mountains,  the  soil  of  which  is 
generally  a  yellow  sandy  outy,  covered  with  grass,  small  sfambs,  and  prickly  pears.  Timber 
H  Tny  searoe ;  the  trees  are  of  soft  and  useless  woods,  such  as  cotton  wdoo,  stmuu^  and 
iriUow,  which  are  found  only  in  the  neighbourhood  <^  streams. 

"  The  cUniato  is  salubrious,  the  air  is  diy  in  summer,  the  days  warm,  and  the  nights 
eooL  The  rain  begins  later  and  ends  sooner  than  in  the  lower  country.  This  country  is 
pootfy  ad^tted  to  cultivation,  but  is  well  suited  to  grazing,  the  grass  being  abundant  in  a 
gneo  or  diy  state  throi^  the  year.  Horses  ue  hwe  reared  in  fd)undanoe  oy  the  Indians, 
■ome  cf  whom  own  bmrareds  of  them.  The  Blue  mmuitauia  on  the  east  of  this  region 
extend  throng^  the  whole  territory  of  tiie  Cidnmlna,  though  freqnen^  broken  into  several 
ridges.  Tbsee  moontains  are  ste^  witii  a  vdeaiue  aj^iearane^  and  thmr  highest  peaks 
an  eovered  with  perpetual  snow. 

**  The  third  and  last  dirinon  of  Oregon  lies  between  the  Blue  mount«uns  on  the  west, 
and  tbe  Rocky  mountains  on  the  east.  The  soutiiem  part  of  this  r^on  is  a  desert  of 
steep  rod^  mountains,  deep  narrow  valleys,  and  wide  plains,  covered  with  sand  and  gravel. 
Tbae  is  little  snow  in  tbe  vaUe;^s  in  the  winter,  but  much  on  the  mountains.  It  rarely 
rains,  and  no  dew  fells.  The  difference  between  the  temperature  at  sunrise  and  at  noon 
b  summer,  is  often  forty  degrees." — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Bivert. — The  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  retains  the  name  of  the  principal 
stream.    It  rise*  in  the  Rooky  mountains,  in  about  54  d^.  of  north  latitude,  and  flows  in  a 
sootbsni  eonne  to  latitode  52  deg.,  when  it  is  jdined      two  othor  streanui^  one  from  the 
«oaA  along  A»  bw»  of  die  Bodgr  momitaiBi^  and  the  omr  rinng  in  a  gotge  of  that  ohun 
TOL.  lU.  S  B 
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ia  latitude  53  dw.,  in  ft  Anall  lake,  wluch  is  witlun  a  few  feet  of  anotWj  vhenfie  tiw 
waton  run  into  me  Athabasca,  one  of  the  IvancheB  of  SIcEenne's  riTer,  which  flows  into 
the  Arctic  sea.  Two  hundred  inilea  south  of  tne^unction,  the  Qcdumbiareoaves  McGillintt^'i 
river,  and  a  little  lower  down  Clark's  river,  which,  at  the  point  of  onion,  is  nearij  as  lane 
ns  the  Columbia-  "  The  sources  of  Clark's  river  are  near  those  the  Ifiasoun,  and  m 
intervening  ridge  is  not  very  high,  allowing  of  an  easy  pass  across  the  mountains.  In  ita 
course,  Clark's  river  spreads  out  into  a  Jake,  thirty-five  miles  Icuig,  and  five  or  nx  miles 
broad,  situated  in  a  rich  valley,  surrounded  by  snowclod  mountains  of  great  elevafioo. 
Just  before  the  passage  of  the  Columbia  through  the  Blue  mountuns,  Clark's  river  entera  it; 
and  just  above  its  entrance  are  the  Kettle  falls  in  Clark's  river.  Thence  the  Colambia 
flows  west  100  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Okaouagan,  a  lar^  stream  from  the  nwth. 
In  latitude  46  deg.  8  min.  the  Columbia  is  pinned  by  Lewis's  nver,  in  its  great  sootbem 
branch.  It  rises  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Rocky  and  Snowy  moua tains, 
between  the  42nd  deg.  and  44tii  deg.  of  north  latitude,  near  the  sources  of  the  Colorado,  the 
Platte,  the  Ydlow  Stone,  and  the  Missouri  rivers.  It  thence  flows  aloo^  the  foot  <^  the 
Snowy  mountains  to  tiw  Blue  mountains,  through  one  ridge  of  which  it  passeineardw 
43rd  deg.  of  latitude,  having  there  the  Salmon  or  Fishing  £eJls.  It  then  runs  north-weat  te 
its  junction  with  the  Columbia,  having  received  several  small  rivors  in  its  conrac^  the 
largest  of  which  are  Wapticacos  and  S^mon  rivers  firom  the  east.  The  Colamlaa,  nrt 
below  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  receives  the  Walla-walla,  Falls,  and  other 
rivers  from  the  south,  and  then  passes  the  range  of  mountains  nearest  the  PaciEc,  in  lati- 
tude 46  deg.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Walla-walla,  and  before  passing  the  mountainB, 
the  Columbia  has  rapids,  impassable  at  low  water,  but  passable  at  high  water,  both  up  sod 
down.  Five  miles  below  them  are  the  Dalies,  or  narrows,  where  the  river  rushes  tiirough 
a  space  not  more  than  150  feet  wide,  walled  in  by  basaltic  columns  on  both  sides;  and 
thirty-  six  miles  lower  down  are  the  Cascades,  which  are  falls  impassable  at  all  times.  The 
tide  comes  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Cascades,  and  the  navigation  is  good  for  vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  fourteen  feet  water,  to  this  point,  which  is  125  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  Hult- 
nomah  or  Wallamette  enters  the  Columbia  frcun  the  south,  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  is  navigable  twenty-five  miles  to  the  fiUls.  From  themce  the  Odumbia 
proceeds  ninety  nules  in  a  north-westerij  ooorse  to  its  oitraDce  into  the  Facifio  oeeso."— 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  passes  through  the  Rocky  mountains  are  in  tins  teiritoiy. 

"  It  appears  that  the  points  of  departure,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountaiiu^  witfua 
the  jurisdiction  <^  the  Umted  States,  of  all  the  passes  across,  are  sitoated  in  the  virin^  of 
the  Black  hills,  and  between  the  43rd  and  45th  parallels  of  latitude;  and  that,  amoi^  tuse 
passes  across  the  mountains,  dtere  is  one,  and  probably  but  one,  sufEmentiy  gradual  ia  >ta 
ascents  uid  desoents,  and  su£Bcieiitly  open,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  wheel  carriages,  aud, 
consequenUy,  of  the  ready  construction  of  a  convenient  and  good  road.  This  pass  goea 
through  an  opening  in  the  Black  hills,  at  about  44  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude;  and,  keeping 
between  these  hills  and  *  Big  Horn  mountain,'  it  crosses  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellow  StoM 
from  the  south,  and,  finally,  the  Yellow  Stone  itself.  It  then  crosses  the  Missouri,  or 
rather  the  three  forks  of  that  river,  a  short  distance  above  their  junction;  from  whenoe  it 
pursues  a  south-westwardlv  iUrecti<»i,  until  arriving  at  the  head  waters  of  *  Ktter  Root 
river;*  thence  down  the  valley  of  this  river  to  its  juncti(Mi  with  the  *  Salmon,  or  Lewis's 
river and  thence  down  tiie  valley  of  this  last  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Colnnbuk 
From  these  facts,  then,  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  hills  has  to  be  attttuied,  in  order  to  am 
tile  Rooky  monntains  irom  tiw  east;  and  the  best  passage  of  than  mountain^  at  piaait 
known,  is  the  one  jiwt  described.  Hiis  ridmtr  is  about  650  nules  in  a  north-vestinidly 
course  from  the  position  of  Counral  Bluffs.  But,  Jrom  Coondl  Bli^  the  ecmnB  of  tiw 
AGsBouri,  by  the  latest  and  most  authentic  obswvations,  is  also  north-westwardlr,  and*  ^ 
about  300  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  from  the  Blu&  to  the  Black  hilk  The 
Missouri,  therefore,  would  afford  water  traosportation  for  about  300  miles  oi  tiiis  nrate."— 
Btport  of  the  See.  of  War,  1842. 

ZAthes. — There  are  many  lakes  in  this  country,  some  of  which  disdia>|ge  th^  waten 
into  the  sources  of  tlae  Columbia,  and  some,  hario^  no  outiet,  are  salt. 

JTarbours^^Tb^  CtdnmlHa  rim,  ba^iroen        IHis^ppoiotmmt  m  lEbioeoek  and  Pout 
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AduDi  ftt  iU  BKMth,  ii  09veli  miks  wid&  Ftom  eadi  of  time  points,  a  nuHl-bar'niiu  into 
water,  and  the  warn  of  the  Pacific^  meeting  the  current  of  the  Columbia  with  great 
rtolenoe,  produce  a  line  of  breakers,  which  renders  the  narigBtion  haEardous,  when  the  wind 
k  at  all  high.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  is  five  miles  across,  and  the  channel,  in  one  plae^  only 
half  a  aoila  wide,  with  a  d^fa  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  ei&4it  fathoms. 

Hie  rise  and  fell  of  the  tid^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  ia  about  eight  feet,  gradually 
dinaimshing  up  until  you  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamette,  where  litue  or  no  difierence 
in  the  tides  is  peroeptible.  At  present,  or  until  the  channel  is  buoyed  out,  and  a  Kght- 
faovse  erected  on  Cape  IMsappoiotment,  it  is  unsafe  for  Tessds  of  a  greater  draught  of  water 
than  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  to  attemj^  entering  the  Columbia  between  the  months  of  No- 
waber  and  April,  on  acoomit  <^  ^  prevalent  westeriy  winds,  vhieh  make  heavy  Ivesken 
on  the  bar. 

iwtofc'ftwft. — Tlie  inhatetants  of  tins  r^;ioa  are  Hoe  sereral  Indian  tribei^  amonnt- 
iag,  in  the  wholes  to  from  40^000  to  60^000  {  and  tiiere  am  establishments  fermed 

the  Aitiih  Hndaon**  Bay  Coinpany,  for  trading  with  the  In^ani ;  together  with  a  few 
■li—ionary  establishments  nota  the  United  States.  **  The  ccdony  from  the  United  States 
is  situated  on  the  Wallamette,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  rirer,  which  is  nndoubtedly  the  finest  gnudng  sud  wheat  country  in  Oregon.  At 
preasDt  (1841%  it  condsts  of  about  seventy  families,  who  ruse  considerable  grain,  and  have 
about  3000  bead  of  cattle.  The  mission  last  year  raised  1000  bushels  of  wneat,  and  made 
butter,  dieese,  &c.,  enough  for  thor  own  use.  They  have  500  bead  of  cattle,  and  200 
harsai;  and  last  year  th^  sowed  400  bushels  of  wheat,  120  bushels  of  peas,  and  planted  a 
hige  qaantitr  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all  descripti<His.  Hiey  have  hogs,  poultry, 
Ac,  in  abonoanoe.  Last  year  they  raised  over  1500  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  extent  <^ 
the  country  oomprifdng  the  Wallamette  valley  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  200  miles  broad, 
intenpened  with  ravines  of  wood,  o;etteraUy  of  sufiicient  quantities  for  fuel  and  fmcing. 

land,  in  its  natural  state,  is  usually  ready  for  the  plough,  and  is  very  fertile,  producing 
frmn  twenty-five  to  tatty  bushds  of  wheat  to  the  acre;  and  tiie  climate  is  so  mild,  that  t&e 
cattle  Kibsnt  in  the  fi^ds  without  fodder  mrshdtar  of  any  kind  heiog  prepared  or  provided 
for  tfaem  tbrough  the  winter.  Salmon  can  be  taken  at  Wallamette  MMf  widi  little  trouble 
from  Blay  to  September,  in  almost  any  quantity. "'^-^T.  iS^.  Gaz, 

fort  Vancouver,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia,  ninety  miles  from  the  ocean,  ia 
the  priadpal  seat  of  the  British  fur  trade.  It  has  an  inclosure  tnirty-seven  rods  long,  and 
eigfatcen  rods  wide,  strongly  stockaded,  within  which  are  eight  substantial  buildings,  and 
many  smaller  ones.  This  place  has  a  considerable  farming  establishment.  There  are  large 
fertile  iHniries,  which  they  occupy  for  tillage  and  pasture;  and  forests  for  fencing  materiius, 
and  other  puipoees.  In  the  year  1835,  there  were  at  this  post  450  neat  cattle  ;  100  horses; 
200  sheep;  forty  goats;  and  300  hogs.  They  have  a  garden  of  five  acres,  aboundioc^  with 
esculent  regetaoles;  with  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  strawberries;  and  some 
exotics,  as  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons;  and  various  ornamental  plants  and  flowers.  There  is 
a  floor  milt  worked  by  ox  power,  and  a  saw  mill,  Seom  which  boards  are  sent  even  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  There  ia  a  school  here  fw  the  children  of  the  establishment.  There 
are  shops  for  blaeksmiths,  joiners,  earpenters,  and  a  tinner.  Fort  Geoige,  or  Astoria,  is 
e^fat  milea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia;  faas  two  buildings,  and  a  garaen  of  two  acres. 
Foci  Walla-walla  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Colmnlna,  ten  nules  hdow  the  entrance  of 
Lewis's  river.  On  the  Wallamette  river,  fifty-five  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Columbia, 
iy  MeKey*s  aetllement;  and  twelve  miles  above  is  Jarvis's  settiement,  which  contain  about 
twenty  femilies.  They  oonnst  mostly  of  the  retired  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pai^,  with  their  half-bred  families,  and  a  few  Americans.  Fort  Covin  is  ou  the  south  side 
of  &uk'»  riv«r,  below  the  Kettie  feUs,  just  before  it  enters  the  Colmnbia.  Here  is  a  con- 
pdendble  fermdng  eetablishment.  Fort  Okaonagan  is  at  the  entrance,  into  the  Columbia, 
of  the  river  of  tbat  name,  100  miles  below  Clark's  river.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
have  also  several  other  trading  posts  in  this  territory.  The  American  Board  of  Com- 
mtntoners  for  Foreign  MissioBs  has  seven  stations— vu.  :  Ist,  AHoria  ;  2nd,  Multnomia, 
or  WaliameUe,  The  3rd  station  is  on  the  Columbia  river,  140  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  the 
river  is  navigable  forlw^  vessels  up  to  this  place  ;  above  this  it  becomes  rapid  and  rocky. 
I^e^a  Sound — ^re  is  a  fine  harbour,  which  will*  one  day  lender  it  an  imp<tttant 
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position,  In  a  commennal  pcnnt  of  view ;  it  ia  on  ihe  coast,  140  mileB  nortli  of  CcAombia 

liver.  5th,  On  tbe  WaUamette,  forty  miiee  above  its  junction  wit^  the  Colmnlna.  There 
ifl  a  £all  in  tiie  WaUamette  at  this  point,  supplying  great  water  power;  small  craft 
can  ascend  to  this  place.  6th,  C^ataop,  a  new  station,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. 7th,  On  the  Umqua  river,  which  empties  into  the  Paofic  some  200  miles  south 
of  the  Columbia. 

The  Americans  claim  the  right  by  discovery,  and,  it  is  stated  in  the  U.  S.  Gax.j 
that  On  the  7th  of  May,  1792,  Captain  Robert  Grsy,  in  the  ship  Colombia,  of  Boston, 
d^covered  and  entered  the  Columbia  river;  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  his  vesseL  He 
was  the  first  person  that  established  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  great  river,  and  this  gives 
to  the  United  States  the  right  of  discovery.  In  1804-5,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  under 
the  direction  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  explored  the  coimtry  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  mooUi  of  the  C<^bmbia;and  spent  the  wintra  of  1805-6  at  the  mouth 
of  die  C<Jnmbia.  This  explwataon  of  the  Biver  Cwunbia,  tlie  first  ever  made,  constitutea 
anodwr  ground  of  the  daim  of  the  United  States  to  the  country.  In  1808,  the  MiMOnci 
Fur  Company,  at  St.  Louis,  estabUshed  a  trading  post  beyond  the  Rocky  mountuDsi,  on  the 
head  waters  of  Lewis's  river,  the  first  ever  formed  on  any  of  the  waters  of  the  ColumUa.  la 
1810,  the  Pacifio  Fur  Company,  under  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  Yoric,  was  fonned;  and, 
in  1811,  they  founded  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  as  their  principal  trading  poat^ 
and  proceeded  to  establish  others  in  the  interior.  A  little  later  in  the  same  year,  the  North 
West  Company  sent  a  detachment  to  form  establishments  on  the  Columbia ;  but  when  they 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  found  the  post  occupied.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
posure of  Astoria  by  the  war  (^1813,  the  post  was  sold  out  to  the  North  West  Company. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  Astoria  was  restored,  by  order  of  the  British  government,  to  ns 
original  founders,  agreeably  to  the  first  artide  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Various  attempto 
have  been  made,  since  the  war,  to  renew  the  far  trade  in  Oregon.  In  1821,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  and  North  West  Company,  who  had  previously  been  rivals,  were  united,  and,  since 
that  time,  have  greatly  extended  their  estabfasbments  in  the  region  oS  Oregon.  The  British 
and  American  governments  have  not  yet  been  able  to  settle,  by  negotiation,  th«r  eonflictii^ 
dunu  to  the  county.  By  the  treaty  for  the  jnirchaie  of  Florida,  in  1819,  the  bonndaiy 
betweoi  the  Spanisn  posscssbna  and  the  Umted  States  was  fixed  in  the  utnih-west,  at 
the  42nd  deg.  oS  north  latitude  and  the  United  States  succeeded  to  all  the  title  to  Or^^n 
which  Spun  had  right  of  discovery.  At  present,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  United  States  exerdse  equally  the  right  to  occupy  this  country,  and  narigate  its  rivers 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  until  the  subject  is  disposed  of  by  negotiation.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  great  capital,  and  the  complete  organisation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
enahle  them  to  reap  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the  for  trade  in  the  territory  of  Or^tu.** — 
27.  5.  Gax, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

UINERAL  RICHES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Nearly,  if  not  all,  the  known  minerals,  hare  been  found  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  them  in  great  abundance. 

Gold. — ^The  gold  region,  which  commences  in  Vii^inia,  extends  south-west 
through  North  Carolina,  along  the  northern  pai-t  of  south  Carolina,  thence  north- 
westwardly into  Alabama,  and  terminates  in  Tennessee.  In  1825,  Professor 
Olmsted  published  an  account  of  the  gold  r^ion  of  North  Carolina.  It  has  since 
then  been  found  to  be  for  more  extensive,  but  the  richest  mines  are  still  worked  ia 
the  region  which  he  described. 
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He  deacribes  the  soil  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carofina,  as  for  the  most 
pwtbarren,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  poor  and  ignorant.  He  observes,  "  that 
the  traveller  passes  a  day  wiUiout  seeing  a  single  striking  or  beautiful  object,  either 
of  nature  or  of  art,  to  vary  the  tirraome  monotony  of  forest  and  sand-biUs,  and 
ridges  of  gravelly  quartz,  either  strewed  coarsely  over  the  gnnind,  or  as  gravel. 
These  ridges  have  an  appearance  of  great  natural  sterility,  which  is,  moreover, 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  minoas  practice  of  frequently  burning  over  the  forests, 
so  as  to  conaume  all  the  leaves  and  undergrowth.."  The  principal  mines  are  three 
— the  Anson  mine.  Read's  mine,  and  Parker's  mine. 

The  Anson  Mine,  situated  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  near  the  waters  of 
lUchardson's  creek,  a  branch  of  Rocky  river,  was  discovered  by  a  "  gold  hunter," 
one  of  a  people  that  are  now  considered  a  distinct  class.  A  rivulet  winds  from 
north  to  south  between  two  gently  sloping  hills  that  enttrge  towards  the  south. 
The  bed  of  the  sbream,  entirely  covered  with  gravel,  is  left  almost  naked  during 
the  dry  season ;  the  period  which  is  usually  selected  by  the  miners  for  their  opera- 
tions. On  digging  from  diree  to  six  feet  into  this  bed,  the  workman  comes  to  a 
stratum  of  gravel  and  blue  clay,  which  is  considered  the  repository  of  gold.  The 
stream  usually  gives  indications  of  the  richness  of  the  bed  over  which  it  flows, 
by  disclosing  pieces  of  the  metal  shining  among  its  pebbles  or  sands.  Very  large 
pieoes  were  found  by  those  who  first  examined  Anson's  mine,  and  tiie  highest 
hopes  were  entertained,  until  it  was  asceitained  that  part  of  the  land  was  not  held 
by  a  good  title.  It  has  since  then  been  the  subject  of  constant  litigation,  which 
has  greatly  retarded  the  mining  operations. 

ReatP*  Mine,  in  Calnrras,  was  the  first  wrought,  and  occupies  the  bed  of  a 
branch  of  Rocky  river,  in  a  level  between  two  hills,  which  rise  on  either  side  of 
the  creek,  leaving  a  space  of  between  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 
Hiis  space  has  been  thoroughly  dug  over.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  are  occupied  by  quartz,  and  by  sharp  angular  greenstone  rocks. 

Large  pieces  of  gold  are  found,  but  not  frequently,  in  this  region.  Masses 
waghing  400,  500,  and  sometimes  600  pennyweights  are  occasionally  met  with, 
and  one  piece  was  found  that  weighed,  in  its  crude  state,  twenty-eight  pounds 
avmrdnpois.  This  was  dug  up  by  a  negro  at  Read's  mine,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  sor&ce  of  the  ground.  The  place  where  it  was  found  has  been  thoroughly 
dug  over  without  any  further  success. 

Anothw  mass,  weighing  600  pennyweights  was  found  on  the  surfoce  of  a 
ploughed  field  in  the  ncioity  of  the  Yadkin,  twenty  miles  or  more  north  of  Read's 
mine.  Spedmens  of  great  beauty  are  occasionally  found.  Although  fragments 
•f  greenstone,  and  of  several  argillaceous  minerals,  occur  among  the  gravel  of 
the  gold  stratum,  yet  the  minere  never  find  it  attached  to  any  other  mineral  than 
quartz.  It  is  seldom  attached  to  any  substance,  but  found  scattered  promiscuously 
among  the  gravel.  Its  colour  is  generally  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  though  the 
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aurfoce  is  not  unrreqiteoUy  obscured  by  a  parCiat  incrustaUon  of  iron  or  mangadesey 
or  adhering  particles  of  sand. 

Parker's  Mine  is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  four  miles  south  of  the  rirer 
Yadkin.  Excavations  were  first  made  in  the  low  grounds  adjacent  to  the  stream ; 
but  tbo  earth  containing  gold  was  takm  for  washiim;  from  a  ploughed  field  in  Uie 
neigbbourhoodf  elevated  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  aboTe  the  stream.  The  gold  coo* 
tained  in  this  earth  is  chiefly  in  flakes  and  grains.  Occasionally,  however,  pieces  are 
met  with  that  weigh  100  pennyweights,  and  upwards;  and  one  mass  has  beea 
discovered  that  weighed  four  pounds  and  eleven  ounces. 

Gold  unc(»ned  forms  a  currency  in  the  mining  districts.  Almost  eveiy  man 
carries  about  with  him  a  goose-quill  or  two,  filled  with  gold  dust  or  grwns,  and  a 
small  pur  of  scales.   The  value  is  ascertained  by  weight. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  gold  collected  at  these  mines  is  bought  up  by  dealers 
at  ninety  to  ninety-one  cents  a  pennyweight.  They  carry  it  for  sale  to 
Fayelteville,  Cheraw,  Charieston,  and  New  York.  Much  of  it  is  bought  up  by 
the  jewellers  i  some  is  deposited  in  the  banks,  and  a  considerable  quantity  has 
been  received  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States.— (See  Coinage  of  United  States 
hereafter.) 

ViBOiNiAN  Gold. — Since  the  year  1827i  the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attenticm.  The  Virginian  gold  region  abounds  in  quartz, 
which  contains  cubes  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  These  cubes  are  often  partly  or  totally 
decomposed ;  and  the  cells  are  sometimes  filled  with  gold.  The  gold  is  found 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  quartz,  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  resting  upon 
and  in  the  fissures  of  slate.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  metal  is  by  filtration,  or 
washing  the  earth,  and  by  an  amalgam  of  quicksilver.  The  average  value  of  the 
earth  yielding  gold,  is  stated  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel. 

Qeoroiah  Gold. — Habersham  and  Hall  counties  are  the  chief  seat  of  the 
gold  mines  of  Geoi^ia.  Its  discovery  has  been  recent,  and  successful.  lu  the 
Cherokee  country,  which  was  separated  by  the  Chestetee  river,  the  indications 
of  gold  were  not  great,  bat  report  exaggerated  them ;  at  one  time  about  500O 
adventurers  were  engaged  in  digging  up  the  face  of  the  country.  The  owners  of 
the  gold  soil  in  Habersham  and  Hall  counties  were  many  tliem  poor  and' 
destitute,  andj  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tracks,  the  most  valuaUe  parts  were 
sold  to  speculators.  Many  of  these  districts  have  frequently  changed  owners  at 
increased  priced,  and  four  companies  are  engaged  in  mining  operations. 

SiLVaB.-— This  metal  and  its  ores  are  not  of  frequent  or  extensive  occnnenoa 
in  the  United  Sutee. 

QuiCKsiLVKB,  has  been  found  native  in  Kentucky,  and  more  abundantly 
08  a  sulphuret  in  Ohio  and  the  Michigan  territory,  more  particularly  on  the 
shoraa  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clur,  Detroit  river,  and  Lake  Brie,  to  the 
mouth  of  Vermilion  river.   It  pccurs  in  tke  Ibnu  of  black  and  red  sand*  bat  is 
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Qutally  more  abundant  in  ferruginons  clay.  Near  the  mouth  of  Vermilion  rivetr 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  or  in  grains  and  small  masses  in  clay.  It 
yields  about  sixty  per  cent  of  mercury. 

Copper,  in  various  forms,  is  found  in  the  United  States,  but  the  ores  are  not 
much  sought  after,  except  in  Maryland,  where,  in  1839,  about  forty  tons  of  ore 
yielded  thirty  per  cent  of  pure  metal.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  it  is  not 
so  abundant  as  was  anticipated ;  but  specimens  of  copper  ore  have  been  found  at 
di6ferent  places  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Pieces  of  pure  and  malleable  copper 
bad  been  obtained,  one  of  which,  said  to  hare  been  found  in  Illinois,  weighed 
three  pounds. 

Iaon/ — ^IroB  ores  are  abundant  in  the  United  States.  Those  hitherto  worked 
are  chiefly  the  magnetic  oxide,  brown  hematite,  and  the  ai^IIaeeons  oxide,  parti- 
cularly  bog  ore.  The  more  important  ores  are  the  following,  viz. :  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  magnetic  oxide ;  in  Vermont,  brown  hematite,  and  bog  ore ;  in  Massa* 
chusetts,  bog  ore ;  in  Rhode  Island,  brown  hematite ;  in  Connecticut,  brown  hema- 
tite and  bog  ore;  in  New  York,  the  magnetic,  specular,  and  argillaceous  oxides; 
in  New  Jersey,  the  magnetic  and  ai^ltaceoua  oxides ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  states 
sooth  and  west,  the  magnetic  oxide,  brown  hematite,  and  the  argillaceous  oxide. 
Ifcri  ores  abound  also  in  Maryland. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  has  recently  been  success- 
fully smelted,  and  which  produces  iron  having  the  carbonaceous  impregnation  of 
•teel,  whence  it  has  been  called  steel  ore.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
^Ivania,  the  ore  is  found  in  abundance,  and  of  a  quality  not  exceeded  in  Sweden. 
The  Connecticut  and  Virginia  iron  is  highly  esteeoKd. — Booh  of  the  United  Sta^. 

Lbad.— Ores  of  lead  are  extensively  found  in  the  north-west  territories;  and  in 
Ohio  it  is  sud  to  have  been  met  with,  forming  slips,  or  slender  prismatic  masses  in 
crystallised  galena.  This  mineral  is  found  in  various  places,  from  the  Arkansas 
river  to  the  North-west  temtory,  the  precise  line  of  the  Ozark  and  Shawnee  moun- 
tains, a  tract  which  seems  to  constitute  one  of  the  roost  important  and  extensive 
deposits  of  lead  hitherto  kpown.  On  the  Arkansas,  the  oi«  is  gmeUed  by  tiie 
Osage  Indians  for  bullets.  To  the  northward,  some  mines  at  Fnurie  du  Chien  are 
imperfectly  worked  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  most  important  mines  are 
tiiose  of  Cape  Girardeau,  known  as  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri.  This  district  is 
utnated  between  two  prominent  ridges  of  sandstone  which  bound  the  valley  of 
Grand  river,  or  the  basin  of  Fotosi. 

The  richest  lead  mines  in  the  world  are  asserted  to  be  in  the  north-west  part 
of  the  state  of  lUinois.  The  lead  district  comprises  a  tract  of  above  200  mites  in 
aieat,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 

**  It  lies  in  beds  or  horizontal  stralii,  varying'  in  thickness  from  one  inch  to  several  feet. 
R  yields  seventy-five  per  cent  of  pure  lead.  For  many  years  the  Indians  and  hunters  were 
aceostomed  to  di^  for  the  metal;  they  never  penetrated  much  below  the  surface,  but  obtained 
great  quantities  of  the  ore,  whidi  they  sold  to  the  traders.  The  public  attentum  was  drawn 
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to  tlua  qnwter,  and  inm  1626  to  1828>  the  oountiy  was  filled  with  miners,  nnelterg,  mer* 
chants, spectdaton, and adventimrs.  Vaatquantitiesofleadweremaau&c^uedjthe  buaness 
vaa  overaon^  and  the  markets  nearly  destroyed.  At  present^  Urn  bnnness  is  reviving,  ami 
there  were,  in  1830,  8,323,998  lbs.  of  lead  made  at  the  mines.  Hie  whole  quanti^  obtained, 
from  1821  to  1830,  40,088,860  lbs.  The  principal  mines  an  in  the  n«ghboiirhood  of 
Galena." — Book  of  the  United  States. 

Coal. — "  The  different  kinds  of  coal  found  in  the  United  States,  has  been  classed  bv 
Professor  Eaton  under  the  foUowing  heads  ;  first,  the  genuine  anthracite,  or  glance  coa!^ 
found  in  the  transition  argillite,  as  at  Worcester  in  Massachusetts,  and  Newport  in  Rhode 
Island  ;  also  in  small  quantities  in  the  north  and  south  range  of  aigillites  along  the  bed  and 
banks  of  the  River  Hudson.  Second,  coal  destitute  of  bitumen,  usually  called  anthracite, 
but  differing  greatly  in  its  character  from  the  anthracite  found  in  argillite.  It  may  be  called 
anasphaltic  coal.  This  is  embraced  in  slate  rock,  being  the  lowest  of  the  lower  series  of 
secondary  rocks.  This  coal  formation  is  equivalent  to  the  great  coal  measures  of  Europe. 
The  principal  localities  of  this  coal  are  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania ;  «b  at  Carbondale, 
LehigD,  Lackawanna,  and  Wilkesbarre.  Third,  the  proper  bituminous  coal,  as  at  Ti<^;a 
and  Lyoeonung.  This  coal  is  embraced  in  a  slate  rock,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  series 
uf^ier  secondary  roc&s.  The  fourth  formation  is  the  lignite  coal,  which  is  fonnd  in  a  Tery 
e:rteiiave  stratum  in  the  state  of  New  Jeney,  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Amboy. 

The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvaiua  is  found  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  valley, 
situated  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Susquehanna.  The  coal  district  is  chiefiy  occupied 
by  mountEuns  which  run  parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  are  1500  foet  high.  But  little  of 
this  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  narrow  vidleys,  invites  culUvation.  These  moun- 
tains are  mostly  in  a  wild  state,  and  offer  a  secure  retreat  to  cougars,  wolves,  bears,  and 
Other  animals. 

"  The  rocks  of  the  above  described  region  are  of  a  transition  class,  and  present  little 
diversity.  Graywacke  slate  occurs  in  abundance,  loose  on  the  surface  and  in  ledge«.  It  is 
sometimes  based  on  old  red  sandstone,  and  surmounted  by  unstratified  rock,  and  aggr^ate 
of  quartz,  pebbles  of  various  dimensions,  with  a  cement  prinoipally  ailicious.  In  the  Blue 
Bid^  in  addition  to  the  above  described  rode,  a  mlicious  graywacke,  resemUing  fine 
enuned  granular  quartz,  is  common.  It  appears  in  some  places  massive,  but  is  often  slaty. 
Its  cement  is  fshiefly  rilidous;  some  alumin^  tuiwever,  is  indicated  in  its  compositioii. 

"  Thtf  beds  and  veins  of  anthracite  range  from  nori;h-«aafc  to  sonth-west,  and  may  often 
be  traoed  for  a  connderable  distance  by  the  ixhi^mub.  The  vmns  have  the  inelinailion  of  the 
a^acent  strata  of  graywacke,  vrith  wbidi  they  often  alternate,  usually  between  tweity  and 
forty-five  degrees.  In  a  fow  places  they  are  horizontal  and  verticaL  Tlie  beds  and  vans 
of  anthratnte  have  narrow  strata  of  du4  coloured,  fine  grained,  argiUaceons  sdust,  for  the 
roof  and  floor.  This  slate  generally  contains  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  disintegrates  on  expO' 
sure  to  the  air.  The  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumme  are  often  observed  in  the  schist,  and  it 
frequently  presents  impressions  of  plants  and  sometimes  of  marine  shells.  Impure  pulveru- 
lent coal  is  usually  connected  with  this  slate,  and  is  siud  to  be  a  good  material  for  printers' 
ink. 

"  Anthracite  has  been  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  sections  of  coal  regions  most 
aocesribk  1^  vrater.  Extensive  beds  and  veins  range  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Susquehanna, 
crosrittg  the  head-waters  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Swatara,  about  ten  imlee  north-west  of  Blue 
Bidge,  and  it  abounds  contiguous  to  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna.  But  in  no  part 
the  district  does  anthracite  occur  in  such  apparently  inexhaustible  beds,  or  is  so  abundant^ 
rused,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Maucb  Chunk,  a  village  ntoated  on  the  Lehigh,  thirty-fiva  miles 
from  Elaston,  and  108  miles  by  water  from  Philadelphia, 

"  The  ccnl  is  there  excavated  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  momitain  that  rises  neaily  1600 
feet  above  the  ocean.  It  is  of  good  quality,  and  presents  beds  of  unparalleled  extent ;  is  dis- 
closed for  several  miles  on  the  summit  wherever  excavatiims  have  oeen  made,  and  is  indi- 
cated in  many  places  by  a  coal  slate  in  a  pulverulent  state,  on  the  surface.  The  mountain 
rises  with  a  steep  acclivity,  particularly  on  the  north-west  side,  and  when  penetrated  at 
various  altitudes,  discloses  coal  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  surface.  Strata  of  gray- 
wacke slate,  contuning  mica,  scunetimes  rest  on  the  coal,  parallel  vrith  the  mountain  side. 
la  the  de^  ezcavatums  madem  the  summit^  no  tenninati«i  of  the  ooal  bed  haa  been  fonu^ 
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aaA  U  'u  not  improbaUd  that  the  anthradte  kmoB  the  nuolena  of  the  mountun  £nr  a  oonsider- 
able  ^stance. 

"  This  cool  mountain  range  is  described  as  extending  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  Sus- 
qaehanna.  To  the  north-east,  beyond  ^e  Lehigh,  it  is  connected  with  the  Broad  Mountun,  the 
first  conadwaUe  elevidaon  west  o£  tha  Blue  mdge.  The  Lehigh  from  Maudi  Chunk  to  the 
irat«  giqs  deren  miles,  winds  between  rocky  mountains^  with  a  brisk  current,  but  presents 
no  fiJIs.  The  road  usnallj  runs  near  the  stream,  and  sometimes  at  a  connderable  elevation 
above,  on  the  side  of  the  steep  mountain.  In  its  passage  through  the  Ktttetany,  or  Blue 
Ridge,  the  river  has  a  tranquil  but  slightly  iaclined  course.  On  the  adjacent  elevation, 
yetlow  pine,  hemlock,  and  spruce,  are  interspersed  with  deciduous  trees.  Frem  the  water 
gap  to  the  Delaware,  the  river  pursues  its  course  in  a  deep  ravine,  seldom  with  alluvial 
borders  of  much  extent.  In  this  district  of  country,  the  soil  generally  rests  on  limestone 
ranks,  indicating  caves;  and  fissures  in  the  rocks  are  often  observed,  that  must,  in  some 
{daces,  render  canalling  difficult.  From  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  with  the  Delaware  to 
tide-water,  the  descent  is  150  feet. 

"  Hie  village  of  Mauch  Chunk  is  rituated  oo  the  western  bank  of  the  Lehigh,  in  a 
deep  romantic  ravine,  between  rocky  mountains  that  rise  in  some  parts  precipitously  to 
800  or  1000  feet  above  the  stream.  Space  was  procured  for  dwellings  by  breaking  down 
the  adjacent  rocks  and  filling  up  a  part  of  the  ravine  Mauch  Chumc  creek.  A  portion 
of  tlus  stream  has  been  tnaaieneS  to  an  elevated  railway,  and  is  used  to  propel  a  grist- 
mill. Within  a  few  yeaxs  the  Lehigh  company  have  erected,  and  are  proprietors  of,  a 
laf;ge  namber  of  dweUin^  and  buildings  of  every  description,  including  a  sparaous  hotd, 
a  stofe,  fiiniices,  grist  mills,  and  several  saw-mills :  about  800  men  are  employed  by  tha 
compamr. 

"  Next  to  Hanch  Chunk,  Mount  Carbon,  or  Pottsville,  as  it  is  now  called,  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  canal,  has  been  worked  the  principal  anthracite  coal  fields. 
Many  targe  veins  are  worked  within  three  miles  of  the  landing ;  and  some  have  been 
opened  seven  miles  to  the  north-east,  in  the  direction  of  the  Lehigh  beds. 

On  almost  every  emin»ice  adjacent  to  Pottsville,  indications  of  coal  are  disclosed. 
The  veins  generally  run  in  a  north-east  direction,  with  an  inclination  of  about  forty-five 
degrees,  and  are  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  thi(;knes9  ;  commencing  at  or  near  the  surface 
tbay  penetrate  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  can  often  be  traced  on  hills  to  a  conriderable 
iBstan-ff,  sounding  in  a  uorth-east  or  south-west  direction.  Some  veins  have  been 
wroi^{fat  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet  without  the  necessity  of  draining ;  the  inclined 
slate  T0(^  shielfBng  diem  from  water. 

"  Where  the  ground  admits,  it  is  c(»undered  the  best  mode  i^  working  veins,  to  com- 
menoe  at  the  back  of  a  coal  eminence,  or  as  low  as  possible,  and  work  up,  filling  the 
excavation  with  slate  and  fine  coal,  leaving  a  horizontal  passage  for  the  coal  barrows.  A 
■eetimi  of  a  wide  vein  near  Pottsville  has  been  wrought  by  this  mode  several  hundred  feet 
into  the  hiU.  The  same  vein  is  explored  from  parts  of  the  summit  by  vertical  and  inclined 
shafts.  The  coal  and  state  are  nused  by  horse-power,  in  waggons,  by  a  railway  that  has 
the  inclination  of  the  vein. 

"  The  western  part  of  Penn^lvania  is  abundantly  supplied  with  bituminous  coal,  as 
the  eastern  is  with  anthracite.  It  is  found  on  the  rivers  Conemaugh,  Alleghany,  and 
Mtmongahela,  and  in  numerous  places  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  which  is  ge- 
neralW  its  eastern  boundary  ;  it  occurs  on  this  mountiun  at  a  considerable  elevation  and 
elsewhere,  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  alternating  with  gray  sand-stone,  that  is  often 
micaceom  and  bordered  bv  argillaceous  schist.  The  veins  are  generally  narrow,  rarely 
over  nx  feet  in  width.  This  mineral  is  abundant,  and  of  good  quality  near  I^ttsburg, 
where  it  is  valnahle  for  their  extennve  mannfactores.  Beds  tn  Intuminous  coal  are  repmrted 
as  occurring  in  Bedford  county,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Luzerne,  and  in  Bradford  county. 
In  the  last  county,  nine  miles  from  the  Susquehanna,  there  is  an  extenuve  bed  of  coal, 
regarded  as  bitominotiB.  It  has  been  penetrated  thirty  feet  without  fethoming  the  depth 
of  the  strata. 

'*  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  in  Hoga  county.  New  York.  The  summit  level  is  forty- 
four  feet  above  the  river,  aad  upwards  of  400  feet  above  the  the  lake.  It  occurs  on  the 
Tiog»f  and  on  the  Chernnng,  a  branch     that  river.   Bituminous  coid  exists  on  the  nu- 
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merous  streams  that  descend  the  western  side  of  the  extenrire  peninnila,  utuated  between 
the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna. 

*<  The  appearance  of  the  Tioga,  or  bituminous  coal,  differs  but  little  from  the  best 
Liverpool  or  Newcastle  coal.  Its  colour  is  velvet  black,  with  a  slight  resinous  losire,  it« 
structure  is  slaty  or  foliated,  and  its  layers,  as  in  the  beet  English  coal,  divided  in  prisnuMie 
solids,  with  luises  slightly  riiomboidal ;  it  is  easily  firangible,  and  sUg^tl^  soils  the  iiDeer. 
It  bums  with  a  bright  flame  and  considerable  smoke,  with  a  slight  bituminous  smw,  ft 
sort  of  ebullition  taking  place,  and,  as  the  heat  increases,  an  appearance  of  Bemi-fuatnif 
leaving  a  slight  residue  or  scoria.**— fooft     the  Unit^  States. —  Varioia  aulhoritieg. 

The  coat  region  of  Ifondan  is  at  present  one  d  the  unproductive  dirtiiots.  It  is 
generally  hUuminous,  and  lies  chiefly  in  Alleghany  county.  llie  expense  ilrady  incurred 
in  pro\idiDg  means  for  bringing  it  to  market,  by  opening  a  eanal  from  Ae  Potmnao  rirer, 
at  Georgetown  in  the  IHstrict  of  Columbia,  denominated  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal^ 
having  exceeded  the  estimates  of  en^neers  previously  employed  in  the  service  ;  and  a  yet 
further  heavy  expense  to  complete  it  to  the  coal  beds  being  asoertuned  to  be  necessaiy 
before  a  pront  can  he  realised,  have  placed  the  prospects  of  uie  party  prosecuting  very  far 
in  the  backeroimd ;  at  such  a  disbmce  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  quite  uncer- 
tain when  this  work  of  internal  improvement  will  be  completed.  The  distance  yet  to  be 
opened  is  about  €fity  miles ;  and  unfortunately,  being  the  western  terminus,  the  site  is 
more  than  ordinarily  broken,  rocky,  and  even  mountainous.  That  which  is  deniHninated 
the  Frostburg  Coal  oarin,  is  particularly  noticed  by  Professor  Ducatel,  the  state  geologist, 
and  his  remarks  in  reference  thereto,  shows  in  part  the  character  of  the  region  to  whidi 
it  is  intended  the  canal  shall  extend.  This  buin  is  forty  miles  in  length,  and  Ave  mile* 
in  width,  and  contains  86,847  acres  ;  which,  at  4840  square  yards  to  t£e  acre^  and  fifteen 
yards  in  depth,  as  it  is  known  the  bed  of  coal  is,^Tes  6,305,137,287  cubic  yards  :  and  u 
one  ton  of  coat  oectunes  by  estimation,  one  cubic  yard,  thttv  in  liie  batin  named,  the 
number  of  tons  of  cow  as  expressed  by  the  a^resaid  figures." — Hunft  Magazine. 

"  Kennel  coal  is  said  to  nave  been  discovered  in  Kentucky. 

"  Graphite  or  Plumbago,  commonly,  but  improperly  called  black  lead,  occurs  exten- 
sively in  primitive  and  transition  rocks  ;  from  that  which  is  obtained  in  New  York  excellent 
pencils  have  been  made.  There  are  also  numerous  localities  of  Petroleum,  or  mineral  oil. 
It  usually  floats  on  the  surface  of  springs,  which  in  many  cases  are  known  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  coal.  It  is  sometimes  called  Seneca  or  Gennessee  oil.  In  Kentucky  it  oocara 
on  a  spring  of  water  in  a  state  gufficientiy  liquid  to  bum  in  a  lamp  ;  it  is  collected  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

"  Salt  appears  to  be  abundant  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  not  been  found  as  rock 
salt  It  is  principally  obtwned  from  springs.  The  brine  <»ntains,  besides  die  muriate  <rf 
sodsi  a  considerable  pnmortion  of  munate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Recently  brooune  hu 
also  been  detected  in  the  brine  of  salina,  by  Dr.  ^lUman.  SaUpetre  is  abondant  in  Ae 
west,  being  found  in  numberless  caves  along  the  Sfissoori  ;  and  the  shnes  of  die  Artuuuw 
are  almost  covered  with  nitre.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  relation  to  the  recent 
formation  of  quartz  crystals  is  very  striking.  They  have  been  found,  it  appears,  upon  Ae 
handle  of  a  spade,  and  the  edge  of  some  old  shoes,  which  had  been  left  for  some  years  in 
an  abandoned  lead  mine  of  the  Shawnee  mountiuns.  Crystals  o{  great  beauty  and  di- 
mensions have  been  foond  in  nnmerooa  looaKties." — BooA  of  the  UnSed  Statu,  4*. 

PRODUCE  OF  THE  MINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1 ,  Iron. — This  metal  was  first  produced  in  the  province  of  Vitginia,  during  the  year 
1715.  In  Scrivener's  "  History  of  the  Iron  Trade,"  speaking  of  the  colonic^  a  writer 
that  period  says^  **  that  they,**  tne  cdonies,  "have  iron-stone  all  along  the  continent,  from 
the  southernmost  part  of  Carolina  to  the  ncntheramost  part  of  New  England,  in  cieat 
plenty,  and  no  part  ot  the  wtn^d  abounds  more  with  prodigious  quantities  of  wood,  nor 
with  more  rivers  and  streams  ;**  and  he  adds,  "  Had  we  a  full  supply  of  it  from  our  planta- 
tions, we  might  not  only  ballast  our  ships  with  it,  but  export  gr^t  quantities  to  tiioee 
countries,  and  even  to  Africa  and  India."  This  view  of  the  colonial  trade  iii  iron  was 
regarded  in  a  veiy  different  light  by  the  proprietors  of  British  iron  worlo,  who  Tiewcd 
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tWmvitkjeakm^,  M  the  femudaUe  riral  of  their  own  estaUuhmeats^  and  opposed  all 
tkoM  fMUima  tint  were  calcalated  to  &voiir  the  production  <^  iron  in  the  ocMonies  of 
Amnicft.  In  1719,  abill  waa  introduced  into  parliament,  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tur«f  of  which  was,  that  none  of  Uie  plantations  should  manu&cture  iron  wares  of  an^ 
kindt}  oat  of  any  sows,  pigs,  or  bars,  whatsoever,  imder  certain  penalties  and  to  this 
Mother  clause  was  added  by  the  house  of  peers,  establishing'  that  "  no  forge,  going  by 
water,  or  other  work  whatsoever,  should  be  erected  in  any  of  the  plantations,  for  making 
•ows,  or  cast-iron  into  rod  or  bar-iron."  The  nec^sarv  consequence  of  this  policy 
most  have  been  to  drive  away  every  forge  from  the  infant  colonies  of  the  country,  and  to 
blow  iwt  the  fire  and  manade  the  hands  of  every  smith,  b^  prohibiting  him  from  making  a 
lMlt»  a  s{nke,  or  a  naiL  A  great  controversy  existed  during  the  period  of  1737,  upon  the 
propriety  of  allowing  the  exportation  of  irou  from  the  British  American  colonies  to  the 
pttrent  coontry,  and  on  that  question  there  sprung  up  two  powerfid  and  opposing  parties. 

These  wwe  first  Uie  merchants  on  the  one  sid^  who  were  favourable  to  the  importa- 
tioB  of  iron,  as  well  as  hemp  frran  the  colonies,  upon  the  ground  that  the^  were  two  articles 
of  T«ty  grnt  importance  to  the  navy  and  mercantile  shipping  of  tlie  British  empire  ;  and 
to  obtain  which,  they  presented  to  ^uiiament  very  urgent  petitions  for  this  object.  The 
other  party  consisted  of  the  proprietors  of  the  English  iron  works,  and  the  owners  of  English 
woodlands.  It  was  nuuntiuned  by  the  merchants  that,  inasmuch  as  the  importation  of  iron 
into  En|;)and  was  of  great  amount,  and  introduced  from  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  principal 
part  bemg  paid  for  in  money,  and  since  the  iron  of  the  British  colonies  was  equal  in 
qnafit^  to  the  foragn  iron,  good  policy  should  warrant  the  importation  into  Eng^d  of 
Amenean  iron,  as  the  price  could  be  paid  in  British  manufactures  required  in  the  colonies  ; 
and,  moreover,  from  the  enhanced  price  of  cord  wood,  in  consequence  of  the  amount 
icqnired  in  refining  iron  stone,  the  importation  of  more  pig-iron  from  America  would  enable 
tbem  to  mdie  more  bar-iron  in  England.  It  was  also  muntained  that  the  most  direct 
mode  of  preventing  the  manufiustnxas  of  the  American  colonies  from  interfering  with  those 
ci  Englanc^  was  the  granting  to  us  encouragement  to  produce  rough  materials  hke  that  of 
Ae  Conner  speoes  of  iron.  It  wm  pn^osed  tiiat,  in  order  to  ftirther  the  policy  last  named, 
an  additional  duty  shovld  be  lud  en  all  fbr^ftt  bar-iron  imported,  and  to  repeal  those 
wliicfa  existed  on  the  importation  of  iron  from  the  American  colonies.  The  pohcry  of  the 
merchants  at  length  prevailed,  and  in  the  year  1750,  an  act  was  passed,  a  pronunent  clause 
of  wluch  was,  '*  that  pig-iron  made  in  the  British  colonies  in  America,  may  be  imported 
duty  free,  and  bar-iron  into  the  port  of  London  ;  no  bar-iron  so  imported  to  be  carried 
coastwise,  or  to  be  landed  at  any  other  port,  except  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's  dock -yards, 
and  not  to  be  carried  beyond  ten  miles  from  London."  A  clause  was,  however,  inserted  in 
the  same  bill,  prohibiting  the  manuiacture  of  iron  in  the  colonies.  A  long  series  of  petitions 
and  remonstrances  soon  sprung  from  this  legislation,  on  the  part  of  the  merchants,  as  also 
die  proprietors  of  the  woodlands  and  the  iron  foundries ;  the  one  side  claiming  that  the 
tendoiey  of  that  measure  would  be  a  very  great  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  producers  of 
diis  article,  and  to  that  the  kingdom,  ana  tiie  otiier  advocating  the  probable  existence  of 
directly  (^iposite  consequences.  The  result  of  these  several  petitions  and  remonstrances, 
was  a  report  to  the  house  of  commons,  of  a  committee  that  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
lall,  nuuntvmng  diat  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from  the  British  colonies  in  America, 
into  the  port  or  London,  should  be  extended  to  all  die  other  pcnrts  of  Great  Britun,  and 
tliat  so  modi  of  that  act  as  related  to  this  cause,  ahoold  be  repealed  ;  which  was  done  in  a 
mhseqnent  act  of  1765,  permitting  the  American  colonies  to  export  their  iron  also  to 
Ireland.  Such  were  the  prominent  features  of  the  legislation  of  the  British  government 
respecting  the  colonial  iron  trade.  The  occurrence  of  the  revolution,  in  1775,  severed  our 
colonial  o^tendence  upon  the  mother  country,  and  for  ever  terminated  the  leg^lation  of 
the  crown  over  the  colonial  products. — Iron  Trade  of  the  United  States  in  Merchants' 
Magazine, 

Iron  works  which  had  been  created  during  the  revolutionary  war,  afterwards  lan- 
gnished.    In  1810  we  have  the  earliest  authentic  accounts  of  the  quautity  of  iron  produced 
m  the  United  States;  when,  accordmg  to  Adam  Seybert,  who  collects  frran  official  docu- 
mmtf,  Bvm  JSS  furnaces,  were  made  58,908  tons  <^  (ug-iron ;  from  330  fwges  wa« 
*  See  Scrivenor's    History  of  the  Iron  Trade." 
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made  24,641  tons  of  bar-iron;  from  410  naileries,  were  made  ld,72T,dl4  Ihs.  nuls  ;  and 
there  were  316  trip  hammers,  and  thirty-four  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  wluch  required 
6500  tons  of  iron;  and  the  total  value  of  the  manufiutures  of  iron  was  14,364,526  dollars; 
and  19,0(X)  muskets  were  annually  made  at  the  two  pubUc  armories  of  Sprin^^  and 
Harper's  Ferr^.  In  this  stage  of  its  manufacture,  the  elevation  given  to  the  pnce,  by  the 
restrictive  legislation,  operated  oneronsl/  on  the  consnmer,  and  tead«d  to  r^tress  iodnstiTV 
and  dinunish  consumption.   The  duty  was: 

In  1618.  In  1824.  In  1828. 

dlrs.  ct9.  dlrs.  cts.  dire.  cts. 

On  bar-iroD,  rolled,  per  ton    .       .  30   00         30   00  37  00 

„        hammenNldo.   .       .  15   00  18   00         22  40 

Onpig-iion   10   00  10   00         12  50 

but  even,  under  this  lug^  protection,  the  production  ^d  not  bxoeed  in  twenty  years 
191,536  tons  of  pig-iron,  from  239  furnaces,  aocordioff  to  the  statement  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  report  on  iron,  by  Congress,  in  1830.  There  were  then  made  112,866  tone 
of  bar-iron,  and  25,520  tons  of  castings;  in  the  manufacture  of  which,  25,251  men  were 
employed. 

While  the  war  of  1812  was  pending,  ao  extraordinai^  impulse  was  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  iron,  as  well  as  some  other  branches  of  domestic  mdustry,  from  the  stoppage  nearly 
altogether  of  foreign  trade;  the  capital  which  had  been  employea  in  other  adventures,  was 
directed  to  home  production  ;  workshops,  mills,  and  machinery  sprang  up,  and  foreign 
artisans  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  various  parts  of  the  country'.  According  to  the 
returns  of  the  marshals,  the  quantity  of  bar-iron  produced,  in  I8I0,  was  24,471  tons, 
which  were  then  valued  at  2,640,778  dollars  ;  of  which  quantity,  10,969  tons  wm  yielded 
in  the  single  state  of  Pennsylvania.*  Ores  of  iron  had  been  at  that  period  discovered  in 
most  of  the  states  of  the  union,  and  mines  having  been  worked  in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire^ 
Vermont,  Rhode  Isluid,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvwiia,  Virgimi^  and  North 
Carolina. 

"  Tlie  state  of  Massachusetts  had  at  that  tune  an  exten»ve  eitablishment  for  the  mann- 
&ctnre  of  arms,  New  Hampshire  iron  works  sufficient  fixe  the  cousomption  of  the  state, 
and  Vermont  possessed  forges,  furnaces,  and  slitting  mills,  wluch  yielded  many  tons  of  bar- 
iron.  In  Rhode  Island,  there  had  been  early  established  a  sutting  null,  three  anchor 
forges,  and  mactiines  for  cutting  nails ;  while  the  state  of  New  York  possessed  many 
forges,  furnaces,  and  bloomeries  ;  Connecticut  contributed  its  hollow  iron  irare,  naik, 
tinned  plates,  and  iron  ware,  and  its  modicum  of  6re-arm3  ;  and  New  Jersey  its  bar-iron 
and  nail-rods,  hollow  waro  and  castings.  Pennsylvania  also  exhibited  eztenuve  manufac- 
tures of  iron,  slitting-mills,  and  foundries,  ana  its  manufacture  of  steam-engines ;  and 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  had  already  b^^o  to  lay  the  foundation  of  extensive  iron  manufactures. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  tai^  of  1828  however,  a  committee  was  aj^inted 
by  congress  to  examine  and  to  exhibit  the  &cts  connected  with  our  domestic  manufactures, 
and  particular  evidence  was  adduced  upon  the  subject  of  iron.  In  1828,  it  appears, 
there  wero  at  that  time  manufactured  in  that  state  21,800  tons  of  bar-iron,  and  47,075 
tiHis  of  cast  metal,  of  which  37,200  tons  were  used  in  maldng  bar-iron,  and  14,865  tons 
of  castings— 100  tons  of  uvtn  being  converted  into  niuls.  It  was  also  stated,  that  at  that 
time,  there  were  8000  tons  of  bar-iron  manufaetured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Champlain.  It  was  alleged,  that  in  tiie  state  of  New  Yoric  there  were,  within  a  circle 
of  thfrty  miles  in  diameter,  eighty-one  forge  fires  in  use,  each  forge  having  two  fires 
and  one  hammers  that  the  capital  mvested  in  1 10  forge  fires  in  operation,  was  1,210,000 
dollars,  each  fire  capable  of  producing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  tons  per  annum, 
employing  5720  hands ;  and  that  in  the  counties  of  Morris,  ]3ergen,  and  Sussex,  in 
New  Jersey,  there  wero  manufactured  2050  tons.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  evi- 
dence elicited  by  the  official  investigation  of  1828,  and  resulting  in  the  augmentation 
of  the  protective  duties  of  the  country. 

"In  1830,  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  petitioned  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  praying — 1st  That  all  the  existii^  duties  on  pig-iron,  scraps,  boiler  plates, 
and  all  other  iron  in  loops,  slabs,  blooms,  or  any  other  state  but  manu&ctured  and 

*  See  Pitkin*s  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 
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Iw-^Ton,  be  abolidied  or  repealed,  and  the  importation  on  the  same  be  tidmitted  free 
of  duty.  2ad.  That  all  bar-iron  manufactured  by  hammering,  be  admitted,  subject  to 
the  duty  of  April  27,  1816,  on  its  importation,  to  wit,  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  centa  per 
cwt.  3rd.  That  ail  descriptions  <^  iron  manufkctured  by  rolHng^  including  bar,  bolt,  rod, 
Aeeif  and  hoop,  <^  erery  size  and  quality,  be  admitted  subject  to  a  duty  not  exceeding 
'that  now  imposed  on  the  im|>ortation  of  hardware,  namely,  twenty-fire  per  cent.  4t)i.  That 
mre  of  iron  or  steel,  (rf  all  sizes  and  numbers,  be  admitted  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  th& 
manufactures  of  wire  now  are  on  their  importation,  namely,  twenty-five  per  cent.  5tb. 
That  the  daty  now  imposed  on  railroad  iron,  when  purchased  in  the  Umted  States,  be 
remitted,  or  a  drawbadc  of  the  exbting  duty  be  allowed  thereon,  on  all  sums  exceeding 
fifty  dolhus.  And  lastly,  diat  the  existing  duties  on  stool  be  abolished  or  repealed,  and 
the  importation  of  the  same  admitted  free  of  duty.  Opposed  to  the  adrocates  of  a  change 
of  the  tariff,  a  delegation  from  several  states  of  the  tJnion,  entitled  the  friends  of  domestic 
industry,  assembled  in  convention  at  New  York,  maintaining  in  their  address  to  the 
-people  of  the  country,  the  right  of  Congress  to  impose  duties  for  protection  of  dome«tic 
mauu&ctures  as  well  as  for  revenue.  A  committee  consisting  moreover  of  members  from 
Yoinont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vama  and  Maryland,  were  appointed  to  draft  a  report  upon  the  production  and  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States,  a  document  which  contuned  much  valuable 
nutter,  collected  with  great  care. 

**  The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  result  of  th^  investigations  upon  the  subject : 


STAT  B8. 

ISM 

ISIS 

1S30 

naco*. 

Pig-iron. 

Pnr. 

Pis-Iron. 

Caitingi. 

Pur. 

Pig4n)ii. 

Cudoga. 

Vir^  

MiMOri  

Kn. 
44 
11 
S 
3 

1 

tAns. 

34322 
I,T3S 
3,U7 
4D> 

450 

lOIMI. 

3,693 
6,364 
4S3 

iO 
*sso 

No. 

44 

11 

i 

3 

"i 

loo#. 

37,435 
1,941 
1,7  lA 

m 

toon. 
4,5U 

n 

No. 
46 
10 

s 

3 
7 
1 
3 

ton*. 

81,050 
1,671 
3,1C3 
538 
a,4M 
4M 
WO 

traa. 

ifiW 

l,tlO 
43 
IM 
8M 
390 

61 

S!),6» 

IO;S10 

£3 

33,339 

1!I,S49 

73  1  vtsm 

13  373 

"  In  addition  to  the  seventy-three  furnaces  mentioned  in  tiie  preceding  table,  from 
which  detailed  returns  had  been  received,  the  committee  had  information  of  129  furnaces, 
in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  Massachiisetts,  Connecticut,  Tennessee;, 
Jfew  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  in  actual  operation,  but  from  them  had  then  received 
DO  returns.  Tailing  the  production  of  the  seventy-three  furnaces,  from  which  returns 
lave  been  reomve^  as  the  rate  for  estimating  the  wnde,  and  the  following  would  be  the 
nsnlt! 


YEARS. 

Pig-iron. 

CMtiog*. 

TOTAL. 

No. 

tons. 

lonN. 

too  II. 

IW 

90,368 

33,D3fl 

133.404 

191 

30.731) 

131,[|A4 

303 

11H,S30 

SG.72S 

IS5,34g 

But  as  the  greater  part  of  the  furnaces,  not  included  in  the  returns,  are  situated  in 
districts  where  but  few  castings  are  made,  the  committee  have  not  felt  authorised  to 
estimate  the  i^uantity  of  castings  made  at  them  at  more  than  about  five  per  cent  of  tbdr 
entire  production,  which  would  give  the  following  proportions  and  result: 


YEAPS. 

Furnaoe*. 

Pig'iron. 

CaatiDgi. 

TOTAL. 

No. 

(onH. 

Mm. 

lo&a. 

193 

lOSpSSl 

H,IMO 

131,404 

IK 

118,404 

16.340 

IS30  

303 

137,079 

tS,S73 

15.SMH 

"  From  the  best  information  the  committee  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this  subject, 
they  estimate  that  of  the  pig-iron  made  in  these  yean,  about  10,000  tons  per  annum 
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have,  upon  an  Rvqrtge,  heea  oonrerted  in  the  tat  furnaces  and  ci^Kilaf  into  eastings^ 
banoig  to  be  manufactured  into  bar-iron — 

In  1828,  of  pig-iron,    98,564  tons,  making  of  ban  70,403  tons. 

1829  ,»  108,405  „  77,432  „ 

1830  „  127,075  „  90,768  „ 

"And  whidi  quantities  severally  correspond  vith  remarkable  proportiooal  accuraey 
with  the  retoms  mm  132  forges,  wnich  accompanied  the  returns  from  the  seventy-three 
lumaoea  first  mentioned. 

"  In  East  Jersey,  is  a  part  of  Connecticut,  in  a  lawe  district  of  New  Yorkt  and  m 
Vermont,  bar-iioo  is  extennvely  madA  by  the  process  technically  denominated  '  bloonung,* 
or  by  a  nn^  c^tentitm  from  the  ore,  without  the  intervention  of  the  blaat-fiimaoe- 

"  The  returns  already  received,  justify  the  committee  in  putting  down  thSs  descriptioa 
of  fawr-iron,  for  the  year  1828,  at  5341  tons ;  1829,  5654  tons ;  1830,  5853  tone  ;  of 
which  2197  tons  in  East  Jers^ — making  a  total  of  bar-nwn  for  1828,  of  75,744  tons ; 
1829,  83,086  tons;  1830,  96,621  tons ;  and  the  entire  quantity  of  iron,  ia  its  first  stage,  as 
shown  in  die  following  table : 


DBilCRIPTION  OK  IttQN. 

IS18 

1830 

ISM 

tana. 
108.SM 

7.tn 

tena. 

118,W 

7,918 

tooa. 

137,015 
IS,S7S 

S,IM 

BhMBed  bar-lrmit  fir  ihe  ynn  reapec- 
livelyi  reduced  tn  pig-ireB.  U  M  em.  to 

Total  Iron  in  pini  and  eutitift.-.. 

14S,8T9 

Sleet— Ab  the  manufactures  <^  sted  is  intimately  connected  with  that  <^  iron,  it  may 
be  important  to  state  that  the  report  on  that  subject,  made  at  the  same  time,  exhibits  the 
number  of  steel  furnaces  then  existing  in  the  United  States,  to  have  been  fourteen,  and 
•stabUsbed  in  the  following  daces,  luunelvi  two  at  Pittsburg,  one  in  B^timore,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia thre^  in  New  Yoiic  three,  in  York  county,  Pemuylvaoia,  one,  in  IVoy  <m^  in 
New  Jersey  two,  and  in  Boston  one,  all  citable  of  prodtuang  annually  1600  tons. 

England,  however,  continues  to  supply  the  United  States  irith  the  supetiw  qualitiee  of 
•teel,  VII.: 

1.  BHster-steel,  from  iron  of  the  Danamora  mines,  in  Sweden.  2.  Sbeor-steel,  of  the 
same  origin.   3.  Cast-steel. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  quantity  of  hammered  iron  that  was  imported 
into  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1821  to  1830,  was  about  26,200  tons,  besides  5G00 
tons  of  n^ed  ironj  in  all  31,800  tons,  which  were  valued  at  1,762,000  dollars. 


Bjr  tbe  nport. 

SapplemrBtary 

rctaroB. 

Pis-ii«a,  Uhi  whole  qu^ntily  nutda  beior  computed  aa  auch  .do. 

V«1W  dollara 

Haa  cMpl^Di  nuubar 

163^ 

IZ(.893 
7,«»3.7M 
MIMSO 

16,t4$ 

mass 

i9i,ssr 

sasM 
iw.tn 

■.77S,4M 
4,Nt,4n 

The  following  statemeot  may  be  useful  in 
Tub  Importations  of  Joanu&ctures 

Bidt>MnM  ud  Ore  anu,  otlMr  than  muOxm 

aiUriSea   17».1M 

Di»rlMluiivea,uni,a«sn.«]idaockstdita.lg  a9;M7 

BiMla  Mti  of  atery  <l«aoriptiea   et.tri 

Steelyaida,  Male  braiM,  aad  vtcca   StjsM 

CaitlDg  kutvtra.  alcLlea,  aeythea,  mpli>(  Mk; 

apadea,and  ahora'a  

Snvw*,  weigUng  M  lb*,  or  apwud  

IVeod aorewa  ..*.•>.■«.■•.■.*...,•..,...  .... 

OtharaitWn  aataBaclM  

a^£r::;:;:::::::::::::::::::""'''''^i 

 ...."T.  SI3,7M 

»pOw«   >r,»7a 


makmg  comparisons,  and  is  tbenfore  added : 
<rf  Iron  and  Steel  in  1830,  were  :— 


9^olM 

17 

86317 

89 
59,4» 
t.799 

1^1 


CMtm  aai  Oluiaa  aod  part*  tbmor  Iba.  S4a.6M 
Mill  craolia  and  iBUIlraa,  wroosht. 

Mill  aawa   MM 

Aacbora  •   tUTS 

ADvUa   67r,tW 

HamBMnaadaMiM   TS^IS 

Caitinga   I.IST.W 

Braiieta*  rada  

NaUaaadaplkaiada   SS^ 

SbeetaaiidtVoaa   MM.1W 

Silt  or  nlM  for  baad,  nraH,  ur 

caamant  mda   liSU 

In  pige...  .•..■•,..«...■  nrt.  ntfl 

Bar  and  bolt  mUad   ISS^l 

Hamwrcd  Ka.SS^SS^O 

8i«el  c«1.S«,«Tl 


SMM 

so* 

I.MI 
SIM* 
MM 


WM5 

7M 


SI 
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**  Nearly  aQ  the  iron,  with  its  manufactures  imported,  was  received  from  England,  except 
the  hammered  bar  and  bolt  iron,  of  which  21,912,702  lbs.  were  from  Russia,  45,206,082  lbs. 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  984,399  lbs.  from  England,  leaving  less  than  a  million  of  pounds 
for  all  oUier  places. 

**The  tuiff  regulating  the  import  of  iron  remuned  in  the  same  condition  until  1832, 
when  the  act  was  passed  on  the  14th  of  July  of  that  year,  providing  a  more  fixed  policy 
ttpon  the  subject,  an  act,  the  duties  leried  by  whicb,  brings  na  down  to  the  year  1841. 

By  the  operation  of  this  tariff,  the  duty  on  English  bars  was  gradually  reduced  from 


Statbheht  exhibiting  the  State  of  the  Iron  Mines  and  Irm  Tnula  of 

States  in  1840. 


_  _  dollan,  eta. 

nmwtn,  la  ISM,  Id  the  United  StetM, 
IWrtunacM,  pi«4nctog  S4T,7M>  twMoreut' 
uMi.  tm»  qoarWr  of  which  wm  mtim  Into 
hallow  we.atAre  pUlM,  ptoflfh cwtingB, 
Mcbiaor?,  Md  •uch  fbmif,  whkb,  when 
•o  nude,  wu  Worth   b,1Ujm  00 

The  rcmainiDf  fIk4">>  enOTOTted  Inta 
wrufht  iro*.  nnd  k  metrgod  in  tb«  I9T.U3 
teoa  MMtloard  below. 

AMMidlDf  to  tbn  Mdia  satberitr,  then  m 
797  blooMeriii,  foffeai  and  roDloff  nilLh 
whieh  pndmt»  WflU  tou  of  bar,  rod, 
hMp,  ahnrt,  •»«  other  wro«|ht  Iren, 
wUeh  ia  worth  in  nulet  ei(ht]r-a*a  deU 
W*  per  ton   16,761.809  00 

AcoanUng  to  the  report  e(  the  weretery  of 
the  trennry  tor  1840,  there  wera  MIS  (one 
•r  ric-lronltanorted  (n  Ont  yew,  which 
eoarerted  Into  formt  nt  mn  avenge 
expenee  ofifly  dotUn  per  ton   t?S,75a  00 


The  whole  rsloe  of  Iran  made  hi  the  United 

Stalee  In  IBM  2S,7T8^  00 

ne  tebonr  heeiownd  on  the  nnnAetnre  of 
a  ton  of  irisHro*  raric*  In  dlfbnot  loca- 
ttana.  It  depend!  on  the  eonvenlence  of 
oMtignity  to  •»ck  other  of  the  variooa 
■aietiaU  reqidnd.  It  wltl  arenfc,  ln> 
tindiof  Miatoc,  ceMof,  hanllnp,  trana- 
peitaiion,  and  all  ether  ^anea,Wdollara 
per  ton,  which  on  71,TXtaw,  above 
Mention  nd,  vbkfe  ara  need  fee  ewtlnc 

fgrae  >  

Labonr  be»«owcd  in  GonrertiDf  71,796  tooa 
of  pic-Iron  Made  ia  the  United  Statea,  aa 
per  fangoiM  atatcmeat,  into  enat  fetin*, 
aweh  aa  hou>w  ware,  maohiner;,  atore 
plaiaa,  plough  aaatinga,  nnd  other  artklaa 
of  naa  MaJe  of  eaat-lreti,  tadadlng  labour 
slatog.  and  peoenrisg  faal  and  all 
Khar  lUntf  nBBwwj,  wiU  araraga  at 

fcaat  M  dollar*  per  ton  

Mbanr  bcatowed  In  convertlaK  59IS  tone  af 
pig-ltaa  imported  U  the  VnlMd  Stataa. 
calcalatad  aa  in  the  laat  fategaiBg  artide, 

at  a*  daOan  par  tea  

libanr  heatoved  la  makiitg  wrought  iron,  in 
pracaeing  the  materiab  and  caaaoHdallag 
raaaa,  rarW  eraa  nwra  than  ia  pig-Iran, 
brcanaa  the  Baierlals  are  nore  auMtraua 
and  ara  Hahla  to  he  further  aaandtr,  and 
ihn  daacripilaa  af  ben  la  aMra  dircraa. 
Hhaearer,  the  mineral  ceal  uaed  ta  the 
■wdanaf  the  Uidied  Stataa,aU  the  la. 
■ww^larfciflng  aaelting,  mining,  coaling, 
fcaafcg,t»anapaftiirfloa,  and  all  other  Ib4^ 
dHNal  Md  aeoaaaaiy  rhacgaa  lor  labotir. 


IIWMO  00 


l,4S4,no  00 


tlSl.TSO  M 


16&,tM  H 


«m  want*  at  Icaat  M  Mlara  par  toa, 
whkh.  an  lP7,m  tona,  m  oeC  fwth  io  the 

Cla.. 


Wh*  d^mw  dTkfeMr  haMMMd  aawiaily 
.  inmaUnx  Iran  ia  tba  UaKnd  Statea          lMBi,7M  00 

Adwrti^        mmam,  the  wbw  of  awn 


United 


4o>tn.  eta. 


9,74l,l«6  M 


employed  in  producing  Aa  abere  Iron.tn- 
eludlng  roioera  af  hnn,  ta  S0,497.  To  thb 
numbermay  be  added  minera  ef  oaal,  and 
lintraione.  Wood  oboppera,  and  eharcoal 
eiJIicra,  Rarrleraaadeartensbuildera  and 
mitlwfigfata,  and  other  Inoidaotal  werh- 
men,  which  will  probaWr  iDcreaae  It  to 
43,701;  and.atthla  number,  each  work- 
man will  recetreeuedollarperdaT,  which 
ia  belicred  not  fkr  fraa  the  rrath.  it  will 
be  rentembered  Ibat  all  the  wtrrk  in  mB' 
nufactnrlog  Iron,  aad  tacUaatal  Ibereto, 
la  beavT,  and  raqnbea  the  strength  and 
phyaicai  power  of  oaeni  eeuaeqaenlly  we- 
nen  and  childrea  are  exduded  tVem  tfaia 
naplorment,  aad  moat  of  the  men  bare 
large  bmillee.  It  way  be  aaamned,  wltt. 
out  extravagaiM*,  that,  aa  aa  areragv, 
each  man  has  a  woman  and  three  ohildrea 
depending  upoo  Uhi  ibr  aupport  It  I> 
true  that  aome  have  ao  ihalHea,  but  othen 
have  a  deaea  fMldrea,  aoooah  ta  veHfy 
the  above  auppealtlea.  AllowHigthiaaap- 
peritioB,  tba  wboleaumbar  ef  peraatia  sua- 
talnad  fay  the  labour  on  and  Incidental  to 
the  manufcctara  of  Iron,  iadndiag  w»m, 
women,  aad  ohlMron,  la  «a,noS,  Allow, 
ing  earh  of  thaaa  petsaae  to  oaaauaacaeh 
day  ll|  ceals  worib  «f  aaaMltanl  ara- 
diieta,  and  the  whala  aaaeuat  Oombbm  la 

S69  daya,  la  

Acoordiua  to  the  oeataa,  the  capital  em- 

Rloyed  in  maaufhoturlng  the  above  Iron 
I  a  Utile  laaa  than  the  amonat  of  the  pro- 
dnet,  wbleh  ia  what  might  be  laferred  by 
every  man  of  praotical  axparlenoe,  le  wit  XOAHvitl  Of 
it  la  balievcd,  frosi  facts  and  data  aaoer- 
(aiiiad  and  admitted,  that  there  are  la  tba 
Uitited  Sutca  about  460  blaat  fttmacea, 
and  that  Iba  averaga  yield  of  each  la  7IS 
tsna  per  annum,  (thia  ia  tba  aacertained 
avarage  of  aeventy-tbree  fnmaoea,}  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  S4T,400  tona,  aiorth  In 

maikatiltirtydaUaraperton   lt.4Sa^  M 

It  la  believed  that  onc-feorth  of  thia  quan- 
tity (to  wit,  86,800  tana)  la  eanvrrted  into 
forma,  auch  aa  bollnw  ware,  machinery, 
ploDgti  caatinia,  ateve  ptatea,  and  other 
aiiidea  of  u>e  made  oc  eaai4ra«,  and, 
when  ao  converted,  ia  worth,  oa  aa  ave- 
rage. In  addition  to  the  werm  af  the  pig- 

iioo,  Afty  dollar*  per  ton   44<V>00  M 

In  addit^n  to  the  86,850  tooa  above  m«-n- 
tinaed,  thtn  wera  imported  lata  ihe 
United  Siatea,  aerardtng  tu  the  report  af 
tbj  aeotetary  of  the  treaaury,  for  IS40, 
0BI5  teas  of  pig-iron,  which  waa  alaa  eoa- 
verted  Into  lorma,  aad  waa  wurtb,  when 
ao  converted,  fifty  dollar*  per  too  mora 

than  pi|-ir«a   VI^TH  00 

There  are  79i  bloutnerica,  Ibrgea,  and  roJI- 

lag  mllla,  ia  the  Vnltad  Statiea. 
The  ramaiiilng  Ibree-funrtba  of  the  847.400 
tana  ef  plg-iion  mad*  la  the  United  Sialea 
aa  ikawa  abov*»  tfwt  *■  no»  remaUaa  and 

(edNllitanf} 
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ctat  Into  form*,  to  wit,  SCO.SRO  ioa$,  ia  con- 
v«rted  {«llai»ln«  30  per  cvnt  for  w»Mr} 
■Dto  S0S,440  tonaof  bH,  rod,  honp.  tbeat, 
uAniher  wntuaht  iron,  by  puddling  knd 
refluitifr,  wbicb  i»  worth  in  market  tightj. 
andoUarii  per  (on   17,n7,<IM 

Prom  which  tfedttct  for  SCI^lIM 
Ions  of  pig-ban,  reekouod  in 
Ant  item  Anm  at  tUrtjr  dol- 

Im  per  ton   TAie^SM 

  9,900,900  00 

n  the  vfoagfat  Imo  maniioBeri  In  the  foiv- 
letog  ■rtleia  nay  be  nddad  11,774  tOM  of 
Hootned  Inm,  worth  In  Buket  Mvotty 
(Mian  PIT  IM   m,lM  oa 


dolUn.  e(*. 

Lalxinr  bratowcd  In  blo<tnlne  11.77-1  tona  of 
wronglit  inn,  inrluiliaKcea'inii.  haalinf, 
trui»portiug  to  marktrl,  and  all  the  inn* 
dental  and  neceMary  charna,  aa  aet  forth 
In  the  forasoing  artiule.  Will  avaraga  afaoy 
dollara  perton   r06.4M  M 

Whole  anoonl  paid  for  labonr,  ansaatlji, 
fur  the  taannftclare  of  iron  In  tte  United 


State*. 


Whole  vatno  of  wrmgfat  aii<  oaat-troa  in 
market,  made  In  the  VnlMd  Stataa  in 

IMO  85,760.330  00 


It  la  believed  that  tlie  nnmber  of  man  cm- 
plarcd  in  mannfactnilng  the  atiove  IroB, 
including  mlaera  of  Iron,  at  eQ*i,  and  of 
limeatone,  woed-ehoppen  aud  ^arcoal 
cotllera,  carritn  and  oartera,  builden  and 
millwrighte,  and  oiber  incidontal  work- 
laen,  la  91,403;  thit  numLer  will  each  ra- 
ceive  36b  dollar*  per  year.  It  will  be  re- 
nembered  ihat  all  the  work  in  tnBnurac. 
taring  iron,  and  incidental  thereto,  k 
haa*«,  and  requirea  the  atreogih  aud 
phyafeal  pawer  of  men  >  conaeqnanilr, 
wiimra  aiM  children  aie  oxdodrd  from 
ihie  emplojnent.  aod  neat  of  the  awn 
have  largo  famlliea.  It  ai^y  be  aaintmedt 
without  eairaragauce,  that,  aa  an  a*a- 
rage,  each  man  baa  a  woman  and  tlirea 
children  drpeDiilog  on  him  for  support. 
It  ia  true  that  aome  have  no  familira ;  but 
oihrra  have  a  dncen  childran— enongb  to 
rerifjr  the  abora  aaaumption.  Allowing 
Ihia  anppoutioii,  the  wnnle  number  of 
peraona  luatained  by  the  labonr  on,  and 
Incidental  to,  the  tnanufactore  of  iron,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  a'>d  Ghildren,  is 
357,015.  AUuwing  each  of  iheee  peraooa 
to  conaume,  each  day,  the  worth  of  11^ 
cents  of  agiicnltural  product*,  and  the 
whole  amount  consumed  io  S63daya  ta...  ll,7M;7M 
Thi«  bita  a  little  abort  of  the  facta  sctuallr 
aaontaioed  at  aoTeral  eatabliabmenis. 
owing  pilnclpally  to  grain  and  forage  fed 
to  boraes  and  catuo  employed  in  the  bn- 
•ineaa 

It  la  ascertained  that  the  capital 
ployed  in  (he  manufacture  of  iron  at  aeTe> 
ral  establiabmanta  i*  a  little  leas  than  the 
amount  of  the  anuaal  prod'tct  of  those 
mtablif  bmevia :  and  It  is  belioTod  that 
this  rule  will  hold  troe  threaghont  the 
country.  If  we  exclude  the  value  of  the 
large  quantities  of  woodland  held  in  oon- 
nexion  with  many  of  the  fumaoes  and 
Moomerles.  The  capital  employed  will 
thereiore  amount,  according  to  thin  ruVe, 
to  aboat  t3,fiOMO«  M 

"  The  iron  district,  which  spreads  tbrough  New  Jersey^  PennsylTaiua,  Maryland,  and 
Western  Virginia,  traverses  regions  exuberant  with  coal,  and  aboimdine  in  water'power; 
and,  travelling  fiurdier  west,  we  find  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  particularly  iu  HissouH, 
immease  stores  of  metalliferous  wealth,  adjacent  to  the  most  fertile  agricultural  disticts. 
It  is,  to  Pennsylvania,  however,  we  must  chiefly  direct  our  attention,  where  two-fifUis  of  all 
the  iron  in  the  United  States  is  made.  The  United  Sutes  contain  80,000  square  miles  of 
coal,  which  is  about  sixteen  times  as  great  as  the  coal  measures  of  Europe.  A  single  one 
of  these  gigantic  masses  runs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  and  must  embrace,  itself, 
50,000  square  miles.  Out  of  fifb^-four  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  no  less  than  thirty  have 
coal  and  iron  in  them;  and  out  of  the  46,000  square  miles  of  Pennsylvania,  which  form  its 
superficies,  there  are  10,000  miles  of  coal  and  iron;  while  all  Great  Britun  and  Ireland 
have  only  2000 ;  so  that  Pennsylvania,  alone,  has  an  area  of  coal  aud  iron  five  times  as 
great  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  quality  of  the  coal  and  iron  is  as  lidi  as  that  of  Great 
Brittun,  and  they  have  the  advontaee  of  lying  near  the  water  lereU  while  those  the 
latter  country  are  sometimes  more  than  1000  feet  below  the  sor&ce,  and  axe  excavated 
l^iroagh  subterranean  passages. 

"  The  coal  iroatier^  femung  an  amphitheatre,  intersected  at  intervals  with  streams  of 
water,  are  accessible  through  ravines,  to  which  they  converge;  thus  inviting  ihe  labour  of 
the  miner,  by  the  fatality  of  access  and  transportation.  The  coal  of  Wyoming  lies  con- 
veniently for  the  sopply  of  the  lake  frontier,  and  the  whole  of  the  nortnem  part  ot  Ne# 
York  ;  and  the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Wilkesbure,  and  CumberUmd  eool-fidds,  fi>r  the 


The  lalMHir  baslownJ  on  (he  manuAKlnre  of 
a  Inn  of  rig<Jron  Tariea  In  different  loca- 
tions. It  depends  oa  the  conrenienoe  and 
continuity  to  eaib  other  of  the  Tarionam*> 
terlala  required.  Jt  will  average,  Inolnd- 
lugmiulag,  coaling,  hauling,  tranapona- 
tion  lo  market,  and  all  other  chMva, 
twenty  d..llara  per  ton,  which,  on  U7.400 
tons,  awumed  aa  the  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  is   S,M8,0M  00 

Labour  bestowed  in  converting  00.850  tons 
of  pig-iron,  made  Id  the  Vitiled  SUtes,  as 
shown  in  the  foregoing  sutemenr,  inio 
caat  fbrmi,  sach  as  hollow  ware,  machi- 
nery, stove  plates,  plongb  castings,  and 
other  articles  of  nee  made  of  casMran,  in. 
eluding  Ubour  in  mining  and  praeuring 
fuel,  and  all  other  things  necessary,  will 
averigeat  leaat  thirtydeUars  perton....    S,M6,500  00 

Lahoar  bestowed  In  oonv«Rinj|  UlS  tMM  of 
pig-iron,  imported  into  Ae  Onitsd  Stataa, 
caicaUied,  as  in  the  last  foragoias  trtklr, 
at  thirty  dollars  par  ton   160,450  00 

Labour  btWwed  io  converting  pig  into 
wrought  iron,  in  proearing  the  maiariab 
and  cuDaolidadag  ibem.  varies  even  mora 
than  Id  making  pig  iron,  boeanse  the  ma- 
leriala  are  liable  to  be  further  aannder, 
and  the  deacripitons  of  iron  are  more  di- 
verse, if,  however,  the  mineral  ooal  used 
ia  the  prodnotofthe  United  Stataa,  all  the 
labMir,  Including  mining  and  proetirlng 
fuel,  hauling,  transportation,  aud  all  oUier 
incidental  and  neceisary  charges  for  la- 
bonr, wai  average  at  least  forty  dollats 
per  tan.  whkh,  on  SOS^  tons,  aa  set 
f^rth  above,  amaanta  to   ijmjBOt  00 
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supply  of  the  Atlantic  border,  and  the  domestic  and  manufacturing'  purposes  of  the 
interior. 

"  Mr.  W.  Lyman  first  pat  in  successful  operation,  at  Pottsrille,  Pennsylvania,  in  1639; 
a  furnace  for  smelting  iron  by  anthracite  coal  and  the  hot  blast.  In  1840,  Messrs.  Biddl^ 
Chambers,  and  Co.  erected  extensive  works  in  DansviUe,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  Sikssrs.  Beeves  and  Wliitaker  changed'  dieir  furnace  at'nicenixville,  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  use  of  charcoal  to  anthracite  coal. 

"  Mr.  Lyman's  furnace  yielded  thirty-five  tons  of  cast  iron  per  week,  but  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  agent  ot  Mr.  Crane,  superintended  some  works,  erected  about  the  same  time  by  the 
Zidri^  Coal  Company,  at  AUentown,  Pennsylvania,  called  *  Crane  Works,'  from  which 
were  obtained,  when  first  in  blast,  siztr  tons  per  week  ;  and  now,  in  that  state,  seventeen 
Anuftces,  employing  anthracite  coslI  and  hot  blast,  producing  47,000  tons  annum.  In 
that  state,  anthnMUte  coal  is  always  used  in  smelting  with  hot  air,  and  in  puddling,  in 
moat  instSAoes.  the  process  imdertakeu  is  the  ignited  gas,  on  the  principle  of  Detmold's 
patent,  obtained  in  England.  In  Maryland,  bituminous  coal  is  used  in  puddling,  in  New 
York,  charcoal — the  '  black  diamond'  not  being  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  empire  state.  And  west  of  the  Alleghany  xidge  we  find  only  the  Utununoiu 
loTination,  except  in  tbe  Cumberland  region. 

**  At  Brady  s  Bend  Iron  Works,  are  two  blast  furnaces,  capable  of  producing  5000  tons 
cast  iron  per  annum,  each ;  a  rolling-mill,  wluch  has  twelve  puddling  furnaces,  from  the 
whole  of  which  could  be  obtiuned  8500  tons  iron  per  annum ;  one  scrap,  and  three  balling 
tunaeta,  for  merchant  mill,  or  finislung  rolls  ;  and  a  nail  factory,  capable  of  manufactarin? 
thx«e  tons  per  day,  of  assOTted  nails  ;  besides  works  for  sheet  and  boiler  plate,  &c. ;  and 
the  manager  of  these  works,  P.  Raymond,  Esq.,  solicits  orders  for  the  heavy  H,  T,  and 
y  raib,  at  even  lower  rates,  it  is  stated  by  Niles's  Register,  than  the  Mount  Savage  Works. 
At  Uwae  latter  woiks,  ntuated  in  Marylwid,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Savage,  mne  miles  from 
Cnmheriand,  is  erected  a  ndling-mill,  calculated  to  produce  vreekly  150  tons  iron,  including 
bmler,  plat^  sheet,  hoop,  band,  and  rulroad  iron,  where  the  heavy  edge  nul  is  fxQered  to 
be  nuide  for  GStj-mae  doUars  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton. 

"  Id  New  Jersey,  are  twelve  furnaces,  yielding  12,000  tons  pig-iron  per  annum ;  and 
in  Bergen  and  Morris  counties  sixty-five  forges,  which  make  annually  8000  tons  bloomery 
har  iron  ;  and  this  last  description  of  iron,  which  is  made  by  a  single  operation  from  the 
ore,  without  the  intervention  of  the  blast  furnace,  technically  called  'blooming,*  is  pro- 
secuted to  some  extent  in  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
£ast  Jersey.  New  Jersey  obtiuns  her  coal  by  the  Morris  canal,  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
Biq^^ies  even  that  state  with  pig-iron,  reduced  &om  her  rich  ores.  lu  New  York,  in  Clinton 
county,  the  legislature  has  determined  on  constructing  a  prison  where  convict  labour  may 
be  em^oyed  in  mwufactnring  iron  in  the  Catalan  forge  ;  and  the  heat,  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  suffered  to  escape,  is  now  av^led  of,  by  a  system  of  conduction,  to  generate  steam, 
which  drives  the  trip-hammers  while  melting  the  ore.  As  thu  operation  is  performed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  mine,  without  the  cost  of  transpiHrtation  of  the  ore  and  coal  to  a  distant 
water-power,  the  preparation  and  converrion  of  the  ore,  through  Ae  various  stages  of  ma- 
mi&etiir^  can  be  conducted,  by  the  convicte  in  the  prison-wd,  at  a  very  reduced  cost. 

**  In  1810,  11,000  tons  bar-iron  only  were  made  in  Pennsylvania,  when  there  were 
fintf-foor  Watt  furnaces,  8eventy-ei|^  (t^geSf  uid  175  naileries, 

"  At  the  present  moment  there  are  13,000  tons  bar-iron  made  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  chiefly  m  Essex  and  Clinton  counties.  Near  Baltimore  city,  twenty  furnaces  are  in 
operation,  giving  20,000  tons  per  annum  ;  and  so  great  has  been  the  impetus  ^ven  to 
the  iron  trade,  uiat  in  every  du«ction  new  furnaces  are  being^  constructed,  and  those  out 
of  blast  again  becoming  active,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  vicinity  of  Danville  40,000  tons 
or  50,000  tons  of  coal  have  illumined  the  hearths  of  the  furnaces  in  that  region  last  year. 
The  Montoor  Iron  Company  have  three  of  the  largest  furnaces  in  the  country,  the  product 
1^  which  is  about  4000  tons  cast  iron,  each,  per  annum. 

"  The  trade,  at  present  (1845),  is  in  a  very  flourishing  ctmdition.  We  have  taken 
gnat  pains  to  arrive  at  an  (^proximate  enumeration  of  the  iron  works  now  in  that  state, 
sad  lha  amiiial  qoantity  of  iron  produdng  firom  each,  and  we  now  g^ve  the  result : — 232 
AnuueiVjieldui^  21 1,600  t(Hi8  ing-inm;  187  f(^ges,rcdlmgand  aUtting-miU8,bh>omeries, 
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&C.,  converting  the  above  pig>iron  into  105,000  tons  bar,  bloom,  boiler  ^leet,  nail,  nail 
plate,  rod  iron,  &c. ;  and  the  rapid  increment  of  these  works  is  very  perceptible,  as  by  the 
governor's  message  it  appears  there  were  transported,  by  the  several  state  lines  of  im- 
provement, for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  November  30,  1844,  71,406  tons  iron  ;  a^'nst 
the  same  time,  1843,  38,022  tons.  In  1843,  however,  there  was  not  much  activity  m  the 
iron  trade.  By  an  account  of  the  iron  works  in  Pennsylvania,  appeared  in  the  Philsdel- 
[diia  Commercial  List,  for  the  year  1841,  there  were  then  210  Airnaces,  and  170  for^ 
roUin^-mills,  &&,  and  seven  foundries,  which  produced  4580  tons  castings,  300  tons  iron 
(descnpUon  unknown),  103,450  tons  pig-iron,  and  70,040  tons  bar  and  bloom  iron. 

'*  Fnxn  alt  the  information  we  can  obtain,  we  believe  the  following  to  be  nearly  a  correct 
statement  of  the  whole  product  (1845)  of  the  United  States: — 540  blast  furnaces^  yielding 
486,000  tons  pig-iron;  954  bloomeries,  ibices,  rolling  and  sHtting-mills,  &e.,  yielding 
291,600  tons  bar,  hoop,  and  sheet  btnler,  and  other  wrought  iron,  30,000  tons  blooms,  and 
121,500  tons  castings,  such  as  macliinery  and  stove  plates,  hollow-ware,  &c.,  which,  »t  didr 
present  market  value,  would  stand  thus : — 


291,600  tons  wrought  iron,  at  eighty  dollars  per  ton 
121,500    „   castings,  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  ton    ,       ,       .  . 
SOfiOO    „   bloomery  iron,  at  fifty  dollars  per  ton 

To  which  must  be  added  the  quantity  imported,  say— • 
46,000  tons  bar-iron,  rolled,  at  sixty  doUars  per  ton 
17,500    ,,        „       hammered,  at  eighty  doUars  per  ton    .     .  . 
26,050    „    pig-iron,  converted  into  castings,  at  seventy- five  dollars  per  ton 
5,570    „    scrap  iron,  at  thirty-five  dolhuni  per  ton 
4,157    „    sheet  hoop,  &c  ,  at  130  dollars  per  ton  .... 
2,800   „    steel,  at  835  dollars  per  ton  


doUan. 

23,328,000 
9,112,500 
1,600,000 

2,760,000 
1,400,000 
1,953,750 
201,950 
540,410 
938,000 


102,277  tons 
443,100  „ 


545,377  tons.  Consamption      ....  41,734,610 

So  that  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the  United  States,  in  nearly  the  crude  state,  approximates 
42,000,000  dollars  per  annum,  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  raw  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States  at  present  prices.  We  are  rapidly  outstripping  the  continental  countries 
in  the  growth  of  tiiis  great  nnew  of  national  power,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Virlet,  France, 
Sweden,  Rusda,  and  wl  the  dvilised  powers  on  the  conl^aent,  only  produce  abont  70(^000 
tons  per  annum. 

"  It  is  impOTtant  that  a  commodity  of  such  umversal  use  should  be  abundant  and  dieap. 
The  present  duties  on  the  quantity  imported,  which  has  averaged  about  100,000  tons 
per  annum,  for  five  years,  excluding  1343,  amount  to  from  fifly  to  150  per  coit  on  Ae 
first  cost ;  and  it  is  evident  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  consumption  would  not  be 
taken  from  abroad,  if  our  domestic  iron-masters  were  prepared  to  supply  the  demand. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  consider  such  exorbitant  imposts  onerous  and  impolitic. 
For,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  that  the  hig;her  the  duty  the  higher  the  price,  it  is  certainly 
true,  the  lower  the  duty  the  lower  the  price,  where  the  domestic  and  foreign  articles  come 
fairly  into  competition.  The  effect  of  a  moderate  reduction  would  be,  to  compel  the 
domestic  manufacturer  of  iron  to  accede  to  lower  terms,  in  order  to  rival  in  sales  the  foreign 
article,  and  the  consumer  would  be  benefited.  The  present  price  of  American  bars  is  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  We  know  they  can  be  lud  down  here  for  fifty-seven 
dollars  fifty  cents,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  works,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  amj^e 
testimony  to  the  remunerative  character  of  the  business. 

"  The  consumption  will  increase  with  the  diminution  of  price  ;  and  now  diat  the  ap- 
propriations of  this  metal  are  becoming  more  multiform,  it  is  unwise  to  keep  it  to  a 
fictitious  level  by  exclusive  le^slation.  It  is  not  only  being  used  in  the  construction  of 
houses  in  England,  but  extensively  in  ship  buildiiv,  steam  frigates,  and  the  commercial 
marine,  made  of  this  material,  are  preferred  for  their  dnralnQity,  lightness  of  draft,  and 
economy.    There  is  <me  steamboat  Wldtng  in  New  York,  we  ondCTStaad,  tot  tin  Nortt 
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tirar,  of  iron  ;  and  when  Ao  has  pedEcwmed  a  few  tiipfl»  we  predict  ihalt  not  many  m<a« 
will  be  made  of  wood. 

**  What  would  tend  more,  however,  perhi^  than  any  other  circumstance  to  make  iron 
cheaper,  and  extend  the  oonsumption  c£  both  domestic  and  foreign,  would  be  the  increase  of 
facility  in  communication  with  the  interim  hy  railroads.  M.  de  Villefosse  properly  re- 
marlui,  *  What  thejr  call,  in  France,  the  question  of  the  {nice  of  iron,  (vopwfy  jewing', 
the  qneitioa  ^  the  price  of  wood,  and  the  qnesticm  of  the  means  of  interior  oonmiunications 
by  means  <ii  roads,  streams,  riren,  and  canals.'  The  cheap  and  xa^ud  CMnmunication  of 
nuhvaya  is  what  so  bulky  an  artacte  requires  ;  and  the  Mily  point  to  conrider  is,  whether  it 
would  DO  more  advantageous  to  wait  until  this  country  can  make  it,  or  import  it  from  Great 
Britain.  The  mannfactnre  of  the  heary-edg«  rail  <»Jls  for  such  a  large  outlay  of  capital, 
aoBSDch  more  experience  and  manipulation,  than  any  other  species  of  fabrication,  that  it 
would  retard  the  progreea  of  the  country  too  seriously,  we  apprehend,  to  stand  still  till  the 
bantling  attuned  maturity. 

*'  It  has  been  stated  that  the  heavy-edge  rail  can  be  made  here,  in  Maryland,  for  sixty 
dollars  per  ton,  which  is  about  the  cost  of  bars  laid  down  at  the  seaboard.  It  appears,  from 
English  invoieeE^  the  heavy  T  rail  has  always  oost  seven  dollars  twenty-five  cents  per  t<m 
man  than  the  common  bar,  and  that,  too,  where  the  manufiuture  is  brought  to  penedion. 
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"  We  cannot,  therefore,  understand  how  it  can  be  made  near  the  price  of  common  bars 
here.  In  consequence  of  tiw  ^reat  demand  fer  railways  in  Great  Britain  and  the  continent, 
the  price  now  of  the  T  rails  is  7/.  lOs,  per  ton,  or  thu*ty-rix  dollars  per  ton,  to  which  add 
eight  dollars  for  fidgfat,  insurance,  comnusdon,  makes  the  cost  of  importation  £)r^- 
fonr  ddlan  per  ton. 

**  As  the  edge  rail  will  replace  the  flat  bar  in  this  country,  on  2500  miles,  or  say  250,000 
toils,  the  diflference  between  forty-lour  dollaiv  and  seventy  dollars,  the  present  price,  is 
6,500,000  dollars.  The  sum  the  country  would  save,  if  the  present  duty  of  twenty-five 
dollars  per  ton  were  abolished. 

*•  The  importation  of  90,000  tons  of  bar  and  pijf-iron  per  annum  (comparatively  crude 
articles),  shows  that  the  country  is  not  yet  prepared  for  the  maoufacture  of  the  more  com- 
l^cated  and  expensive  edge  rail;  and,  at  present,  until  the  avenues  of  transit  have  placed 
the  existing  works  in  more  complete  communication  with  the  various  markets,  we  think  a 
lugh  duty  on  rails  highly  inexpedient;  besides,  the  railroads  would  not  only  fadlitate  the 
progress  of  the  manufacture,  by  placing  the  ore,  the  fuel,  and  the  fiux,  the  fiiniace,  the  forge, 
and  the  roUing-mill,  now  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  at  some  distance  from  eacli  other, 
1^  giving  between  each  a  cheaper  and  easier  commumcation,  but  they  would  furnish  con- 
siderable employment  in  the  muring  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  all  kinds  of  woric  connected 
with  nulways.  Many  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  union  remain  undeveloped  for  want  of 
the  means  of  transportation,  ^ofessor  Shephard,  of  Yale  college,  says,  that  in  many  parts 
of  Missouri  the  iron  ore  is  so  devcnd  of  foreign  materials,  as  scarcely  to  require  the  prelim- 
inary process  of  roasting*  to  £ssipate  the  reptile  ingredients,  or  the  subsequent  addition 
of  Iaig«  doses  of  flux,  to  effect  the  vrithdrawal  of  other  impurities;  and,  that  a  mountain 
exists  there,  whose  drcmt  is  two  miles,  and  whose  elevation  is  350  feet,  conristing  of  specu- 
lar mOt  so  pure  that  only  a  few  solita^  crystals  of  feldspar  can  be  discovered,  whicfa  would 
yidd  seventy  per  cent  of  pure  iron,  and  the  region  is  amply  su[»died  with  charcoal. 

"  Unl&e  Hie  precious  metals,  which,  when  once  separated  from  the  ore,  cease  to  contri- 
bnte  to  the  prodnctive  industry  of  the  country,  iron,  timnigfa  its  various  transformations, 
from  the  on  to  the  fimshed  utenul,  acquires  aH  acoesrion  of  valoe^  calls  for  additional 
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mechanical  labour,  and  gives  occupataoa  and  reward  to  different  avocations.  Tliis  dormant 
treasure  lies  imbedded  to  an  inexhaustible  amount,  through  a  vaatly  extended  region ;  aod 
We  will  take  a  rapid  glance  at  its  richness  and  rariety.  The  moat  valuable — tbe  magnetic 
<ncide  of  iron — characterises  the  stratified  primary  rocks  of  New  England,  and  is  proliHiged 
across  New  York,  New  Jersey*  ftnd  Pennsylvania,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  occurs 
abundantly  at  Winchester  and  Franconia,  in  New  Hampshire;  at  Cttmboiand,  lUwde 
Island,  whence  it  ia  taken  to  Massachusetts  to  be  smelted;'  at  Somerset,  in  a  range  of  tale 
slate,  twenty  miles  norOi  of  Massachusetts;  at  Hawles  and  Bemardstown,  in  Massacdnisetts. 
In  New  York  it  occurs  in  the  northern  primary  district  in  abundance,  especially  near  the 
valley  of  Ausable  river.  Id  the  Highland^  and  in  the  nei^^boorfaood  of  Ringwood,  thtdc 
beds,  averaging  ten  feet  of  solid  ore,  are  seen — in  Morris  counl^,  New  Jeney,  near  Succa- 
ounny,  and  at  intervals  as  far  as  the  Delaware  river,  and  on  the  northern  aide  of  Berks  and 
Lancaster  counties,  Pennsylvania.  Its  average  thickness  is  irom  five  to  twelve  feet,  and  it 
yields  sixty-five  yer  cent  of  metallic  iron. 

"  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  various  ores  are  profusely  distributed,  besidee  tbe  magne- 
tic or  oxydulated  iron  ore,  the  brown  and  yellovnsh  argillaceous  or  hematite  ore  is  found 
inincipally  along  the  borders  of  the  limestone  valleys,  containing  Irom  forty-five  to  fifiy- 
five  per  cent  of  metallic  iron;  the  (bssiliferous  ore,  from  the  variegated  shale  formataoDy 
containing  from  forty  to  mxty  per  cent  of  metallic  iron;  and  the  ore  of  the  coal  r^^on, 
similar  in  character  to  the  clay  iron-stone  of  England  and  Wales,  yiel(Un^  from  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  and  is  hig^y  useful  from  its  general  dissemmation  through 
those  districts  where  the  other  ores  are  not  encountered. 

"  Rulways  would  not  only  cheapen  the  manu&ctured  artide  affording  a  quick  vehicle 
of  conveyance,  but  open  new  markets  to  Ihe  iron  master,  and  widen  consumption.  From 
the  difficulties  of  trannt,  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  CUnton  and 
Essex  counties.  New  York,  would  consider  nxty  dollars  per  ton  tar  bars  a  poor  compensa- 
tion, but  with  railways  would  be  able  to  compete  m<M*e  successfully  with  foreign  supplies. 
The  rolling-niill  at  Moimt  Savage  owes  ite  existence  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  of 
imported  iron.  So  that,  independent  of  the  considerations  iM;tached  to  railways  as  a  means  of 
national  defence  and  a  bond  of  union,  the  interests  of  the  iron  manufacturer  seem  to  de- 
mand the  free  admission  of  railroad  iron.  The  two  establishments  now  in  existence  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  branch,  cannot  possibly  supply  the  demand  that  will  exist  for  this 
method  of  locomotion  and  conveyance;  for  it  appears  that  not  only  will  250,000  tons  be 
required  at  once  of  heavy  rails  to  replace  the  worn  out  flat  rails,  but  4378  miles  are  under- 
taken for  railroads,  besides  those  already  in  use  throughout  the  United  States. 

"  Agriculture,  into  which  the  consumption  of  iron  so  extensively  enters,  and  which  forms 
the  preponderating  interests  of  the  country,  has  sacrificed  much  to  support  the  protective 
policy,  m  the  high  {nices  created  therel^.  The  price  of  most  of  tbe  products  of  agriculture 
u  at  present  depressed,  and  t(  would  materially  relieve  its  burdens  if  the  duty  were  in  some 
measure  relaxed  on  all  descriptions  of  iron ;  and  we  do  not  believe,  under  the  existing  profit- 
aUe  rates,  any  moderate  reduction  would  injure  a  single  manu&ctor^  within  the  influence  of 
foreign  Importations.  Besides,  the  quantity  which  comes  in  collision  with  foreig^n  iron  is 
but  a  minor  proportion  of  our  whole  production.  Of  300,000  tons  wrought  iron  made  ia 
the  United  States,  only  one-third,  or  100,000  tons  is  calcidated  to  reach  ^e  seaboard;  the 
other  two-thirds,  or  200,000  tons  being  despatched  to  the  western  markets. 

"  We  do  not  advocate  any  extravagant  or  sudden  abatement  of  duties,  but  it  is  not  just 
to  the  interests  of  the  other  states,  nor  the  large  consuming  mass,  that  any  particular  branch 
of  national  industry  should  be  protected  beyond  the  requisitions  of  government,  for  efficient 
public  service,  or  what  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  regulations  of  foreign  nations;  but 
It  is  e]q>ecting  too  much  from  the  people  to  suppose  that  they  will  submit  to  a  perpetui^  of 
the  system,  when  the  temporary  and  incidental  protection  has  enabled  the  domestic  to  Tie 
with  the  fordgn  manufacturer  in  his  own  market,  and  the  revenue  raised  by  this  means  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  administration.  The  efiect  of  this  abatement  would  b^  that  the 
manufacturer  wonM  be  obliged  to  reduce  his  profits  in  tiie  price  lest  he  should  be  nndmold 
by  the  foreign  article  j  and  the  consumer  would  toi^  the  benefit  of  the  competition.  We 
now  snligcnn  the  table  befwe  alluded  to : — 
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Statbhbnt  of  Sales  made  b  large  Quantities  in  Jannary  and  Jtdjr  oi  1640  and  1841, 
respectiTely,  and  in  January  of  1842. 


A  R  T  1  G  L  B  11. 


J«aB«ry,  IB40. 


Jmlr.lSia. 


Jaaiuiry.lUl. 


Iron  uiTib  lb. 

B«n>,    eommw  Englidi, 
rolled   ton 

BaT«>    refined  EDglbb, 
rolled   do. 

Ban,  Amarlcan  reflaed ..  ..do. 

Ban,  SwedM,  hatnmerai  .  .do. 

Bon,  old  Dsbl*  do.  ....do. 

B^ira,  bloomed,  AmericaB 
rolled  do. 

Blooou  

Boiler  platce  iridraat  bolea 
ftirri*ela  .....lb. 

Hoop*,  from  oss-half  to  tkfM 
locbH  wide   tna 

Kentledge  ■••..do. 

MIILerank  lb. 

NalU,  wrought  do. 

Naila,  cut  do. 

Naa.reda,BUt   ton 

Spike  mda,  rolled,  eBe-fiHirtli 
Knd  otie-beir  inch  do. 

Pin,  according  to  the  reta- 
are  proporuon  sf  each 
quality  Id  market  do, 

Rotind  or  bra^ra'  roda  of 
three  aixteeotlH  to  elgfat- 
•ixteentba,  loclnfire  do. 

Rad  or  Sat   ..lb- 
Sheet*,  arerage  thicljieM..do. 

Screwn,  weighing  twenty- 
five  poundaaad  upward*. do. 

Screw,  not  esceedlnf 
twenty-ftre  poandi,  not 
ceiled  wood.«crewa   dt. 

Scyttaee  doaen 

Shovels  do. 

Blit.  for  *oroll,  Ac  ton 

RoUrd,  for  iMud  or  icroll, 
from  three- eighth!  multi- 
plying by  one-eighth  to 
roar  mulilplftng  by  ene- 
funrtb.  do. 

Spikes  lb. 

Tack*,  two  onncei  and  a  half 
to  aLzteeo  onncea  to  the  If .. , 

—  exceediog  sixteea  onncea 
to  the  H  

Bradt,  from  half  an  inch  to 

two  hichea  per  M  

Wire,  not  exceeding  No.  K.lb, 

—  exceeding  No.  M  do. 


7  10  »clh 
T6  to  TTl  din. 


90 


to9Tl  dl 
Mdlra. 


dlrs. 


Mtoftt^  dlia. 
■boat  Ifidlra. 

Mdlra. 
ftStofiftdlra. 

8)te7cta. 

110  to  ler  din. 

20  to  99  din. 
8  to  13  eta. 
11  to  IS  ct*. 
S  to  M  Ota, 
ICS  to  IM  dita. 

Itr  lo138dln. 


S3  to  tT|  dira. 


lUtolM  dh*. 
4|  to  eta. 
Hate. 

ISteUole. 


IB  to  aa  cia. 

B  to  IBdlri. 
B  to  la  din. 
lMteI»dln. 


imto144  din. 
7j  to  8|  ct*. 

B  tn  9  ct>. 

lOtoMclB. 

dtoSOcta. 
0}  to  91  eta. 
lOj  to  ISJ  Ota. 


T  toUcts. 

«9  Id  ari  dlra. 

S74  to  00  dlra. 

B7|  dlra. 
SO  to  dlra. 
par    toe  more 

70  dtn. 
SO  to  eo  din. 

9  to«icta. 

107  to  IBS  din. 
to  to  S»  dlra. 
T  to  IS  Ota. 
11  to  13  Ota. 
•  to  Si  eta. 
im  to  tni  dJrs. 

QStaiasdIrs. 


Si  to  39  dlra. 


IM  to  136dln. 
4|teSici«. 
S|cta. 

17  to  «  Bta. 


18  to  SO  eta. 
8  to  IB  din. 
B  to  II  din. 
MtolMdln. 


M  to  IS3  dlra. 
7  to  Bj  eta, 

etoScte. 

10  to  H  ote. 


8  tolOctii, 
61  to  B  ctf . 
lOi  to  36  eta. 


7  toilet*. 

70  to  T14  dire. 

83  to  90  din. 

B>  dlra. 
8ft  to  Br*  din. 
than  Swedea 

69  dtn. 
47|t«S7idlra. 

Sto6ietB. 

91  to  m  dlra. 
I0to3»dlr<. 
7  to  la  ct*. 
11  to  iscia. 
S  toS^cta. 
100  to  ISSjct*. 

87  to  113  din. 


30  to  SB  dlra. 


94  to  mdlra. 
4  to  s  en. 

IStoMele, 


IBtoaOcts. 
7  to  IB  din. 
7  to  IS  din. 
6S  to  lit  din. 


83  to  116  din. 
C  to  7t  cti. 

AtoSeta. 

lOtoWcM. 

6  to  90  eta. 
Gj  to  9  eta. 
101  toVcts. 


6  to  II  eta. 

«|to«dln. 

80  to  8Si  dlra. 

SO  (lira. 
80  to  83|  din. 
iron. 

«edin. 
IStoMdlra. 

4|toSJcta. 

91  to  13S  dlra. 
IB  to  M  din. 
T  toll  et<>. 
11  to  llcia. 
S  to  KB. 
9ft  to  IXS4  dtra. 

87  to  lit  din. 


16  to  37i  din. 


»4tolt0dlis. 
4  toScta. 
Of  eta. 

It  to  10  alt. 


IStoSOrta. 
7  to  IB  din. 
G  toll  dtn. 
BS  to  III  din. 


B3toll«dl». 
6  to  7  Ota. 

aM9c«i. 

Itbinele. 

6  toMcta. 
8j  to  9  eta. 
11^  to  96  da. 


eioiicu. 

MtoH4to. 

70  to  rrf  dlra. 

ntdlra. 
H  to  Bit  din. 


fltdlia. 
4StoMdln. 

91  tout  din. 

IB  to  ndlra. 

6  toll  cU. 

M  toll  els. 

S  la  Has. 
90  to  ml  din. 

87  to  113  din. 


irtoSSdlM. 


»4t<ilMdln. 
dteSaHi 
tela. 

Ule9ldb 


IBteNcts. 
7  to  IB  dirs. 
Staiidtn. 
n  to  US  din. 


83  to  lie  din. 
6to7eis. 

aieOct*. 

IDIeNeti- 

BtoMMti 
«|  to  91  CIS. 
10  10  Uj  Oft 


The  following  table,  com|Hled  from  the  United  Statu'  census  of  ISW^  exlibitB  the  location 
of  the  Coat  Regioaa,  and  the  Quantity  of  Anthradte  and  Bituminous  produeel  in 
eadt  State  in  1839 :~ 


8TATE1 


Aalhrecite. 


Bitmniaena. 


STATES. 


Antbracite. 


BItoniaoas. 


New  Hampataire  

Rhode  lalaed  

Cunnecticut  

Pennajrl  ranis  

Maryland  

Viriinia  

North  Caroline  

Alabama  

TeoBesaee  

Carried  Ihrwafd..^. 


lens. 

"ijon 

639,680 

"iot 

00 


tone. 

29,930 


38,000 
11  fiKfibt 
390,000 
1(^029346 
75 
38^ 
13,049 


M. 308,806 


firenght  Amnrl 

Kentnck  J  

Ohio  

Indiana  

lllinota  

Mlaaonri  

Ariteaeu  

loww  

Total.., 


ton*. 
860,930 
^135 
196 


88a,4a» 


UM. 

ss>.i<r 

3,913.409 

SUM 

4M,IB7 

AM 
IAMB 
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Tnfc^inng  Table  exhibiia  the  Quantity  of  Coal  shipped  for  the  different  Mining  Ee- 
giODB  ot  PennajlTania,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Trade,  together  wit£  the 
Annual  Amount  of  Increase  and  Consumption,  and  Quantity  remaining  over  unsc^, 
and  disposed  of  on  the  line  of  the  Canal :— 


T  K  ARI. 

Loklgk 

Pine  Orav*. 

WOknbam, 

Ml. 

ton*, 
866 

1,673 

^HO 
0,368 
%34l 
98,398 
31.986 
33,074 
30.m 
39,110 
41,750 
40,066 
70,000 
133,000 
106,344 
131^ 
146,5» 
313,937 

ii4.tli 
31I3S0 

a9.MS8 
14«,84l 
373,130 
967,734 
377,831 

tMU, 

tana. 

tam. 

tOM. 

361 
1,671 

3,340 
S,8Sa 
9,941 
34,896 
48,058 
63,434 
77,516 
113,683 
174,734 
176.819 
36^71 
487.748 
376,688 
660,768 
689,136 
861,476 
739,993 
811^3«J 
865,414 
998,919 
1,108,001 
1,363,539 
1,631,669 

•  ••• 

'mm 
18,774 

7»,9T3 
89,964 

8 1.83  J 

aoo.»7l 

351,971 

n<,6n 

339,SC8 
43>,U5 
fl33.IM 
433376 
441,608 
43S,3»l 
384.601 
34a39S 

e77,a96 

839,934 

;:!! 

:!!! 

'7,006 

64,000 
B4iG0O 
111,777 
48,706 

MfiOO 
lOSMI 
113,387 

78,107 
133,300 
148,470 
193,370 

337,606 
251,005 

«*■■ 

ii'jm 

13.006 

3M39 
93.060 
17,033 
39,381 
98,405 
34,416 

Viiso 

li^SOS 
11,463 
10.000 
16,000 
13.087 

47^6 
68,000 
114,406 

TOM.... 

3^773^4 

183.S&1 

81,983 

319,769 

1,878,136 

■  1^441^036 

T  CAES. 

Caaanmed 

VwmU 

AprU  1. 

Bold  OB 

Canal. 

YBAR8. 

AanMl 

Increue. 

CoBavmBd 

Un»oU 
April  1. 

Snid  oa 
Cmat.  ' 

tma. 

tOtML 

tooa. 

tons. 

tons. 

708 

4eor*>M. 
184,133 

Wl,670 

UQjm 

S6,0H 
46,087 
93.466 

tcnu. 
434,986 
41X186 
035,933 
833.438 
•60441 
788,066 
867.000 
978,138 
038M9 

ton*. 

65,100 
1I7,7«9 

79,313 
4,033 

MM4 
363,070 
303,3g» 
I97,6« 
100,600 
100,000 

60,000 

56,000 

tow. 
19.439 

i»,«ri 

17.883 
*l.74» 
9ft,77S 

30,390 
3e.9«4 
41,233 
40.564 

1,167 
8,308 
3.718 

13,134 
13,837 
14,083 
14,667 

in<  

8,134 
8,333 

61^1 
■,060 

187,051 
123,877 

6,150 
10k648 

13,429 

149,163 
163,533 
868,139 

i.injiM 
i;ii3,8n 

84,010 
60  MO 

m'.M» 

998,871 

none. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Schuylkill  county,  made  in  the  early  part  of 
1842,  sanguine  anticipadmu  were  indulged  of  an  entire  consmnption,  during  that  year, 
of  die  coal  then  in  mancet.  *'  Bat,  owing  to  the  uaprecedmted  warmth  of  the  latter  part 
ftf  die  winter,  a  lai;ge  excen  ranained  on  hand  on  tJie  1st  of  ApriL  This  drcumstanc^ 
in  connexion  with  the  derangement  of  trade  generally  ihroii|^iout  the  country,  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  down  the  prices  of  coal  so  low,  that,  instead  of  a  profit,  there  was  gene- 
rally a  loss  snstuned  by  mining.  Fair  remunerating  piices  would  be  the  result  of  a 
prmer  r^ulati(»i  of  the  sup{dy.  And,  as  an  excess  is  injurious  to  the  collier,  and  a 
deficnency  prejudidal  to  the  consumer.  It  is  desirable  that  both  extremes  sluiuld  be 
avrnded. 

There  hare  been  126^554  tons  of  coal  slupped  during  the  past  season,  from  this 
re^;i<Hi  (Erect  to  New  York,  in  2243  canal  boats.  This  shows  a  very  large  increase  over  the 
•hipments  of  the  prerioas  year,  which  only  amounted  to  78,296  tons.  This  direct  trade 
to  New  York  has  rapidly  grown  into  importance,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  very  imr 
poftant  branch  of  the  Pennsylvama  coal  trade. 

The  following  oomparatiTe  table,  frtnn  t^e  Mkut^  Jourm^  will  show  the  quantity  of 
eetl  imporled  into  this  country  from  1821  to  1842,  both  years  inclanve  ;  alst^  the  quantity 
of  bitnnunoiis  cool  rained  and  dui^ed  at  BichmtHid,  Viiginia,  and  the  antiincite  coal  traw 
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of  the  United  States  for  Uie  same  periods.  The  importation  of  fonign  ooal  is  affia4 
from  the  T^ater  of  the  Treanny : — 


T  EARS. 
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MM 
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48^7 
«3.4S4 
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174^14 
176W 
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un 
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18M 
1839 
ISM 
IW 

isn 
ia» 

1848 
IHl 
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79,987 

n.4» 
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49,069 

io8,4n 

I59,4U 
IS9  083 
1B1.53I 
16S  807 
1  as  .394 
103,S47 


VUgfaiim. 


117^8 
149,687 
Il0.n4 
96.4H 

110,714 
)00,0W 
96,418 
8A,7t4 

78^71 
71,071 
98,7» 


tDM. 

4B7,T« 
S7GM 
SIM,7S 

tmjm 

UI4T0 

ar8,i>T 
sum 

I,10«.0I1 


As  matter  of  importance  to  those  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  we  give  a  taUe,  showing 
the  periods  at  which  the  Schuylkill  opened  and  closed,  firom  1834  to  1842,  inchuive  ^ 


TBAR8. 

Wb«tOp*D«d. 
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«S 
948 
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MB 
«S 
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ClOMd  by  PTMt. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

1837   

1839   

The  following  statistics  of  the  comparative  operations  of  the  Lehigh  and  Sdu^lUl 
coal  rmons,  are  derived  from  the  Mineri  Journal,  published  at  Pottsville  : — 

"  .fithoagii  we  commenced  mining  coal  for  shipment  in  the  Sdu^lldll  region  m 
1825,  five  years  toter  than  the  Ldugh,  there  baa  been  1,080^552  tims  more  sent  to 
market  frnn  this  re^pkm,  than  from  all  uie  other  anthracite  i^jmis  in  die  states  vis.  >— 

tarn. 

Total  «moui4  of  ooal  sent  to  maricet  tnm  the  Schuylkill  nf^aa  smoe  the 

oommouement  of  the  trader  in  1825,  to  the  doae  of  narigatian,  1842  .  4,791,719 
Total  amoont  sent  to  market  from  aU  other  anthracite  repons  .      .       .   .  8,711,067 

Excess  in  fovour  of  Schuylkill  regpum    ....  1,08(^6^ 
«  During  the  last  year,  also,  the  Schuylkill  re^n  furnished  mme  than  oi»4ttlf  Aft 
anthracite  cmI  eent  to  market^  as  the  foUowmg  will  show : — 

tons. 

Schuylkill  r^on   540,890 

All  other  regions  519^763 

Ekcoss  in  fovonr  of  the  Schuylkill  region   .  21,127 

"  In  182o,  the  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  Schuylkill  re^on  was  only  5306  tons; 
in  1830,  it  had  increased  to  39,984  tons  ;  in  1835,  to  335,685  tons  ;  and  in  1842.  to 
540,890  tons.  At  the  same  rado  of  increase  there  will  be  mined,  in  184^  orcr 
1,000,000  tons  ;  and,  in  1850,  1,750,000  tons. 

"  The  magnitude  of  this  trade  well  coitesponds  with  the  amount  of  ci^ital  invested 
in  the  different  improvements  of  the  r^ion.  Upwards  of  4,000,000  dollars  have  bow 
invested  in  the  fiiJlowing  manner  ^— 


69 
40 

SO      „  M 

1000  iidlrMd  ean. 
1900  drift  MM. 


itf  taoomntod  nUn 
tarfhUwd  „ 


nOMMda. 


Mdwpwd. 


17  colliariM  Mmt  water  level,  wltb  *mm 

pnmpe,  tec 
100  eollkilM  ctaM  Mtw  ImL 

00  UndlBU; 
SB0«Ml&Mtb 


"  There  are  thirty-one  steam-engines  in  the  county,  iududing  colliery  eng^M<> 
amounting  to  imwarw  of  1000  hone  power.  Twenty-three  of  uese  engines  wet* 
aannfoctnied  in  Sdmylkill  county. 
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**  ¥ienoaa  to  1841,  the  hone  power  was  only  850  ;  dnriDg  the  lut  two  jeurs  there 
wasaakdditioa  870  hone  power,  makiiig,  in  the  eggre^te>  720 horse  power  engaged  in 
oolfiaws.** 

The  quantity  of  eoa!  reeeived  in  Boston,  for  the  years  X837»  1838^  1839,  1840, 
1841,  and  184%  utcUiding  all  fcind^  anthradta^  domestic^  and  fiweign  hitumiuous,  was 
as  foUowi: — 


TSARS. 

Aatkntdto. 

BltOIBM. 

Foreign 
BitoMn. 

TBABS. 

AbOvhUi. 

DiNBMtfO 
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FonicB 
Bitnnmu 

tona. 

B(W»7 
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00, 4U 

too*. 

»m 

U66 
•199 

ton*. 
M,MT 
31.765 
SMH 

Ions. 

tOtll. 
S3»8 
43M 
4300 

tODII. 

43,921 
47.70B 

Hr48 

The  anthradte  ooal,  in  1842,  was  reonred  from  ^  faUowing  places : — 

toM.1  . 

PhlMelpUa   Te,«H  H»n-d»«ni»    IMl 

~    ~   8317  Other plMW   m 




Tfae  ftrngn  ooal,  in  1842,  was  Tecored  fimn  the  following  |daces : — 
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70 
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11,014 
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10,006 
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83 
40 
IS 

11^14 

11,014 

18,480 

AoouoAn  Value  of  Kodnce,  and  Number  of  Persons  Eknpk^ed  in  Uie  ISmea  of  the 

United  States,  in  1840. 
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**  A  oonndenUe  portion  of  the  haa  that  is  used  by  the  cupola  furnaces  of  Phila- 
deJpiua,  beodei  that  which  is  produced  by  the  state,  is  the  iron  of  New  Jersey  and 
otMv  skatoi,  «fa3e  the  n^ling^mills  of  Kttsbiirgfa  wait  huge  quantitiea  4^  Uooms  from 
Chio,  Kentaeky,  aud  Yii^^nia.  The  exact  quantity  of  iron  mined  and  smelted  duoughont 
the  state  has  been  pretty  aociiratdy  ascertained  by  returns  made  b^  the  county  commis- 
manen  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  in  1839,  by  which  it  wpeare  that  there 
wfae  auned  in  699  townships  that  made  returns  334,151  tons,  and  adding  to  that  num- 
ber the  remaining  361  townships,  according  to  the  same  ratio  of  jwoduetioa,  there  is  in 
the  213  furnaces  of  the  state  the  following  quantity  produced: — 

tODB. 

Iron  ore  mined  ia  ^9  townships   334,151 

JBstimated  for  the  renuuning  861  townships   172,573 

Total   506,724 

"  It  has  beoo,  moreover,  estimated  that  the  average  amount  of  iron  yielded  by  ore  in 
the  furnace  is  about  thirty-seveq  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  produces  one  ton  of  metal  to 
two  and  two-thirds  of  a  ton  of  ore.  To  yield  190,000  tons  of  iron  which  is  the  estimated 
annual  fvodnet  of  the  state,  requires  506,666  tons  of  iron  ok.  In  order  to  ezhiUt  in  a 
tabular  form  the  amount  of  the  iron-works  throughout  the  state,  independent  of  the  manu- 
facture  of  iron,  and  tiieir  infinence  upon  the  measure  of  its  industry,  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowii^  taUe,  prepared  by  a  committee  apptnnted  to  obtain  statistatnl  reports  of  the  iron 
mtensU  of  Pennsylvania: — 


NuMBBB  and  Product  ctf  the  Iron  Works  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1842. 
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"  The  laigeet  amount  of  iron  produced  is  in  the  counties  of  Ncoibampton,  Lehigh, 
Betks,  Lancaster,  York,  Cumbertand,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Centre,  Columbia, 
Armstrong,  Clarion,  and  Venango,  although,  in  other  coimties,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Ais  metal  is  yi^ed  from  ftrrnaces  and  forges.  There  are  ur  and  cupola  furnaces,  rolling 
milli^  ateam-«ngiiie  fiietories,  nail  factories,  8(?)rthe  and  nckle  &ctoriee,  axe  and  edge  tool 
fiustoies,  cutlery  fectories,  factories  for  shovels,  spades,  and  forks;  gun  factories,  car,  car- 
n^e,  and  waggon  fiietories,  plough  fEictories,  and  sheet-irop  factories.  We  here  annex, 
fian  the  joimial  of  the  oral  ajod  iroo  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  a  table,  exhibiting 
the  ammal  vahie  o£  the  nuumfiutuiee  of  iron,  based  upon  the  amount  produced  in  1842; — 
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87,244  t(nu  made  into  ban,  additzooalTalne . 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  FOREST  AND  TIMBER  TRADE. 


Thb  foresta  of  the  United  States  are  still  of  great  extent, — ^but  the  export  of 
timber  is  unimportftnt)  with  the  exception  of  oak  staves  to  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies, — and  of  fir  scantling  and  lumber,  or  beams,  rafters,  and  posts,  and  shin- 
gles to  the  West  Indies.  The  middle,  and  some  of  the  southern  states,  are  sup- 
plied to  a  great  extent  with  fir  timber,  deals,  and  boards,  from  the  state  of  Maine, 
especially  from  Bangor,  and  from  New  Brunswick.  Since  the  time  that  high 
difierential  duties  have  been  in  force  in  favour  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies^  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  of  trifling  amount. 
This  circumstance  has  not  been  injurious  to  the  United  States,— while  the  falla- 
cious encouragement  given  to  the  timber  trade  of  British  America  has  been  of 
the  most  pernicious  tendency,  and  has  not  only  retarded  the  agriculture  and 
prosperity  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  North  American  timber  has, 
with  but  very  rare  exceptions,  involved  in  ruin  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
it.  The  exceptions  are  where  lai^  capitalists  have  been  enabled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  purchasii^,  at  often  less  than  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  oi^inal  cost,  the 
e&ets  of  the  mined  timber  merchant,  <x  btmbenr. 

We  have,  in  describing  the  timber  trade  generally,  remarked  that  the  Car- 
nadas  were  settied  with  a  population  of  more  than  250,000  independent  fiumers 
before  the  timber  trade  acquired  any  importance,  that  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brans- 
wick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  were  all  settied  with  industrious  agriculturists, 
who  in  general  become  independent  fiurmers  without  having  recourse  to  the  tim- 
ber trade. 
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There  are  also  circumstances  which  have  resolted  from  the  colonial  Umber 
trade  of  a  very  difoent  character;  there  are  fects  to  be  foond  in  the  registrf 
offices  for  land,  and  in  the  recorded  jodgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  Canada, 
in  New  Bmnawick,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  Cape 
Breton* 

These  doenmentB  and  records  we  hare  had  examined,  and  they  hare  nnfoided 
the  nndemable,  and  certainly  not  8aUsfact<Hy,  fitcts;  viz.,  that  the  numerous 
mor^ages  np(m  the  lands  of  the  farmers,  who  had  by  agricultural  industry  be- 
come generally  mdepoident,  and  the  mortgages  on  the  lands  of  others;  and 
most  of  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  actions  for  debt,  and  the  conse* 
qoent  sheriff's  sales  of  lands,  have  been  the  results  of  the  farmers  and  other 
possessors  of  land  engaging  in  the  protected  timber  tmd  thip-buHditig  trade.  We 
know  that  many  who  were  previously  in  a  state  of  independent  opulence,  and 
who  afterwards  lost  their  farms  and  property,  have  been  utterly  rained  by  the 
aUnrements  held  oat  by  the  timber  and  ship-building  trade.  The  few  large  houses 
which  have  accumulated  large  properties  in  the  colonial  timber  trade  consist 
scarceiy  of  a  fiaction  of  the  colonists,  or  of  the  truly  cdonial  interests.  The 
colonial  ^riculturists  who  left  their  farms  to  cut  timber,  or  to  engage  in  8hi|>- 
boilding,  were  generally  supplied  on  credit  with  goods  and  jmrnsimts  at  high 
^niees:  th^  received  ncHuinally  high  wages  for  their  labour,  bot  as  they  Umost 
invariably  got  into  debt,  and  woe  compelled  to  mortgage  or  sell  thar  fiurms,  it  is 
conclusire  that  the  real  wages  of  their  labour  was  below  a  remunerating  amount. 
The  formers,  cm  the  other  hand,  who  applied  their  industry  to  clearing  their  lands 
and  to  agricultore  alone,  were,  at  tiie  same  time  that  they  were  making  sure  yearly 
gains,  transforming  their  woodlands  into  valuable  arable  and  pasturage  estates. 

Several  woodcutters  form  what  is  termed  a  *1  lumbering  party,''  composed 
1^  persons  who  are  all  either  hired  by  a  master  lumberer,  who  pays  them  wages 
and  finds  them  in  pffovisi<»is,  or  itf  individuab  who  enter  into  an  understanding 
with  each  other,  to  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  their  labour.  The 
necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  clothing,  &c.,  are  generally  obtained  fnun  the 
merdianta  on  credit  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  timbM*,  which  the  lumberers 
are  to  bring  down  the  rivers  the  following  summer.  The  stock  deemed  requisite 
for  a  "  lumbering  party,'*  consists  of  axes,  a  crews-cut  saw,  cooking  utensils,  a 
cask  of  nun,  tobacco  and  pipes ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  biscuit,  pork,  beef,  and 
fish,  peas  and  peari  barley  fm-  soup,  with  a  cadt  of  molasses  to  sweeten  a  decoc- 
tioa  nsoally  made  of  shrubs,  or  of  the  tops  of  the  hemlock  tree,  and  taken  aa  tea* 
Two  or  three  yokes  of  oxen,  with  sufficient  hay  to  feed  them,  are  also  required  to 
haul  the  timber  out  of  the  woods.* 

When  thos  prepared,  these  people  proceed  up  the  rivers,  with  the  provisions, 

*  The  quantitv  of  stock  U,  of  course,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  number  who  compose  the 
par^.  Sme  or  tbe  Canada  liunberan  cany  an  enormous  stock  to  the  woodsk 
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&C.,  to  tbe  place  HxioA  <m  (at  their  winter  establishment,  whieh  is  teleeted  es  tiear 
a  stream  of  water  as  possible.  They  commence  by  clearing  away  a  few  of  tbe 
summnding  trees,  and  building  a  chanty,  or  camp  of  round  logs*  the  walls  of 
whii^  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high;  tbe  roof  is  corered  with  birch 
bark,  or  boards.  A  l»t  is  dug  under  the  camp  to  preserre  any  thing  liable  to 
injury  from  tbe  frost 

The  fire  is  either  in  the  middle  or  at  one  end ;  the  smoke  goes  oni  thiough 
the  roof ;  hay,  straw,  or  ftr-hranches,  are  spread  across  or  along  Uw  whole  length 
of  this  habitation,  on  which  they  all  lie  down  together  at  night  to  sleep,  with 
th^r  feet  next  the  fire. 

When  the  fire  gets  low,  he  who  fiist  awakes,  or  fleeb  cold,  springs  vp,  and 
throws  on  fire  or  six  billets,  and  in  this  way  they  manage  to  have  a  Urge  fire  all 
night. 

One  person  is  hired  as  cook,  whose  doty  it  is  to  have  a  breakfast  ready  before 
daylight;  at  which  time  all  the  party  rise,  when  each  takes  his  ''moming,"  or 
the  iadispeneable  dram  of  raw  s|Hrits,  immediately  before  fareak&ak  Thia  meal 
ccnsists  of  bread,  or  oocasionally  potatoes,  with  boiled  beef,  porit,  or  fish,  and  tea 
sweetened  with  molasses;  dinner  is  usually  the  same,  with  pea>eoap  in  place  of 
teas  and  the  supper  resembles  breakfiut.  These  men  are  enormous  eaters;  and 
they  aloo  drink  grei^  qimnUties  of  rum,  which  they  scarcely  ever  dilate.  Imme- 
diately after  breakfast,  they  divide  into  three  gangs;  one  of  which  cuts  down  the 
trees,  another  hews  them,  and  Uie  third  is  employed  with  the  oxen  in  hanlii^ 
tbe  timber,  either  to  one  general  road  leading  to  the  banks  of  the  nesrest  streaao, 
or  at  once  to  the  stream  itself :  fiiUen  trees,  and  other  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  oxen  are  cut  away  with  an  ax£. 

The  whole  winter  is  thus  spent  in  unremitting  labour.  The  snow  oovera  the 
ground  from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  setting  in  of  vrintw  until  April;  and,  in 
tbe  middle  of  fir  forests,  often  till  the  middle  of  May.  When  tbe  snow  begins  to 
dissolve  in  April,  tbe  rivers  swell,  or,  according  to  the  lumberer's  phrase,  tbe 
**Jre$heU  come  down,"  At  this  time,  all  the  timber  cut  during  winter  is  thrown 
into  the  water,  mid  floated  down  until  the  river  becomes  snffideotiy  wide  to  make 
the  whole  into  one  or  more  rafls. 

The  construction  of  the  vast  masses  of  timber  floated  down  the  St  laawrence 
and  other  great  rivers  of  Amorica,  is  neariy  on  all  occasions  sinulai^  but  bound 
proportionally  sbroager  togetiier,  as  the  rafts  incmase  in  siae.  The  rafismoi 
commence  by  floating  twenty  or  more  pieces  of  timber  alongside  each  otiker,  with 
the  ends  to  form  the  fore-part  of  the  raft  broi^ht  in  a  bn^  and  then  bound  close 
together  by  logs  placed  across  these,  and  by  binding  one  log  to  another  with 
poles  fiutened  down  with  wiihes  plugged  firmly  into  holes  bored  in  the  logs  for 
the  purpose.  The  size  of  the  raft  is  increased  in  this  manner  by  adding  pieces  of 
timber,  one  after  another,  with  their  unequal  lengths  crossing  ihejoittts,  until  the 
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whole  lot  of  timber  to  be  rafted  is  joined  together,  in  one  flat  mass,  on  the  river, 
"nie  water  at  this  period,  is  exceedingly  cold ;  yet,  for  weeks  t<^;ether,  the  1am- 
berers  are  in  it  from  morning  till  night,  and  it  is  seldom  less  than  a  month  and  a 
half,  from  the  time  that  floating  the  timber  down  the  streams  commences,  until 
the  rafts  are  delivered  to  the  merchants. 

No  coarse  of  life  can  undermine  the  constitution  more  than  that  of  a  lumberer 
and  raftsman.  The  winter,  snow  and  frost,  although  severe,  are  nothing  to  endure 
in  comparison  to  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  snow-water  of  the  freshets,  in  which 
the  lumberer  is,  day  after  day,  wet  up  to  the  middle,  and  often  immersed  from 
bead  to  foot.  The  very  vitals  are  thus  chilled  and  sapped ;  the  intense  heat  of 
the  summer  son,  a  transition  which  almost  immediately  follows,  must  further 
weaken  and  reduce  the  whole  frame,  and  premature  old  age  is  the  inevitable  fate 
of  a  lumberer.  But  notmthstanding  all  the  tcnls  of  such  a  pursuit,  those  who 
(Mice  adopt  the  life  of  a  lumber  prefer  it  to  any  other.  They  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  as  independent,  in  their  own  way,  as  the  Indians. 

After  selling  and  delivering  up  their  rafts,  they  pass  some  weeks  in  idle  in- 
dolence, drinking,  smoking,  and  dashing  in  a  long  coat,  flashy  waistcoat  and 
tronserss  Wellington  or  Hessian  boots,  a  handkerchief  of  many  colours  round  the 
ned,  a  watch  with  a  long  tinsel  chain  and  numberless  brass  seals,  and  an  umbreila. 
Before  vrinter  they  tarn  agun  to  the  woods,  and  resume  the  laborious  pursuits  of 
the  prece£ng  year.  The  greatest  number  of  the  lumberers  and  raftsAen,  in 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  are  from  the  United  States.  Many  young  men,  of 
steady  habits,  in  our  colonies,  }<»n  the  lumbering  parties  fi>r  two  or  three  years, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  money ;  and,  after  saving  their  earnings, 
pofcbase  lands,  on  vluch  they  live  very  oraofortaUyi  by  cultivating  the  seal,  and 
by  cutttBg  down  the  timber  trees  for  market 

We  have,  in  describing  New  Hampshire,  grven  some  account  of  its  early 
timber  tnde.  Forests  of  vanons  kinds  timber  abound  in  Maine,  espemally  in 
the  recently  ceded  territory,  and  in  the  north  and  western  frY}ntier8  of  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas — Kentacky, 
Michi^,  and  other  States.  These  we  have  described  in  the  detailed  accounts 
of  each  state. 

The  following  table  is  condensed  from  the  Official  Betoras  made  by  Congress 
for  18401-^ 
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BsoDUCTS  of  the  Fonstiof  dw  United  Statei  in  1840. 


NAME  OF  STAT^  fee. 


H«faie  

New  HampaUr*. ... 

Miiwehwtte  

Rhoda  laland  

Cnnwctleat  

Vermoitt.  

New  Y«t  

Mew  Jeraey  

PennajplTMUa  

I>elawBre 

HaryUna  

Vlrslnia  

North  CanUn  

8«aUi  OarallM  

GeorflB  

AJabMU  >  

HiwiMipjri  

Loviaimna 

TennetMC  

KeotnckT  •••• 

Ohio  

Indiau  

Illlnofa  

MlfMMul   

AikasMi  

Mkbigan   , 

Florid*   

WImmkiiIii  

Iowa   

Dbtrlctof  CWqnbU. 


bnvmiMed. 


Total  n\nt   lyMfiOl 


dollara. 

4a»,»iT 

S44,M5 
44,453 
H7,B41 

Mjm 

STU91 
1,IS0,930 

HG,T66 

II4.0W 
I69.M8 
IM,7»4 
66,106 
S17.6(W 
130.tt» 

Ms,aai 

410,791 
MS,0e6 

17S,SI7 
S9S,n3 

mjm 


Btndf  ef  ttr, 
ptlch,  tnrpen- 


s,too 


6k>,461 
7M 

197 
X.HS 

700 
0,631 


au 

S4 


1 


Tona  of  pot 
ftnd  pewl 


SUnauidAm, 
*aliie 
prodnoed. 


7.01Si 
S61 


0,8094 


14» 


nfl,i06 


tfoDara. 
M.9H 
MM 
M 

1.7H 
18,000 
SO.0OO 

0^071 

ion 
i.no 

19H 


s,an 
1,179 

i7,e«o 

ST,9I8 
»M,883 

90,419 
S73,)ll 

i7,i4r 

1*4,776 
U,l>*4 


all  otker  pro- 
aaoHoQa  «r 

the  loreat— 
vKloe. 


SSS71 

ijnp 

100 
104)74 
1,500 

t43,sn 

60.070 
14,897 
7.M7 
IIMO 

vum 
100 

*Ml 

I'oo 

14^1* 

!»,«*« 
9,901 
6J6* 
4.010 

tjm 

6,4B3 


Hunberaf 

■aa 
•-ytoiei. 


ui 

t7* 
SO 

m 
ft 
*jm 
w 

111 
fttit 

OM 

Ml 
M 

m 

H 
M 
M 

m 

TN 
NO 
1,IH 
Ott 

m 


Lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval  stores  (such  as  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  rosiD), 
pot  and  peail  ashes,  akmg  and  furs,  ginsengs  and  oak  bark,  and  otto  dyes, 
cttistitute  what  are  usoallj  called  the  products  of  the  American  liMwt  Vtt 
term  Utmber  ccxnprises  boaida,  {dank,  scantling,  and  timber  fi>r  masts,  spar^  tad 
buildings,  and  those  of  minor  importance,  as  staves  and  heading,  hoops  and 
poles.  In  1770,  the  official  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  exported 
from  the  United  States,  amounted  to  about  154,687/'  staling,  or  686,588  doUafi. 
From  1803  to  1807,  f^c  annual  average  value  exceeded  2,500,000  dollan ;  and, 
from  1820  to  1830,  it  declined  to  about  1,784,000  dollars.  Naval  stores  ban 
IcHig  been  an  object  with  the  Americans,  not  only  fas  home  consumptKW,  bat  for 
exportation.  Before  they  were  produced  in  her  North  American  possessioM, 
England  obtained  her  naval  atores  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and,  prindpalljrf 
from  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden. 

About  the  year  1703,  this  company  attempted  to  create  a  high  monopoly  price 
for  tar,  and  other  naval  articles,  by  prohibiting  their  exportation,  except  in  the 
ships  of  the  company. 

This  attempt  induced  Great  Britain  to  grant,  by  the  3rd  and  4th  Anne,  a 
bounty  of  4/.  per  ton  on  the  importation  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  of  32.  per  ton  on 
the  importation  of  rosin  and  turpentine,  from  the  American  oolcmies. 

In  1770,  the  value  of  naval  articles  exported,  from  the  American  plantati<H>s, 
amounted  to  about  34,693i^  sterling.  In  1761,  a  society,  instituted  in  London  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  manoliutnres,  and  commene^  offered  large  prenuomi 
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to  those  who  should  import  the  greatest  quantity  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  from  the 
North  American  colonies.  Treatises,  giving  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  making 
them,  were,  about  the  same  time,  distributed  among  the  colonists.  In  1770* 
the  value  of  these  articles,  exported  from  North  America,  was  estimated  at 
64,660/.  9s.  2d.  sterling. 

Furs  and  skins  hare  always  constituted  a  portion  of  American  exports, 
lu  1770,  the  official  value  of  furs  exported,  from  all  the  North  American 
colonies,  including  Canada,  was  149,2242.  14<.  Sd.  sterling.  From  1791  to 
1803,  the  annual  average  value  was  about  300,000  dollars.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  furs  exported  from  the  United  States  were  brought  from 
Canada.  Ginseng,  a  root  highly  valued  in  China,  has  long  been  known  in 
North  America,  and  has  become  an  export  of  considerable  value.  Oak  and  other 
bark  and  wood,  for  tanning  and  dyeing,  have  also  becom  articles  of  export,  of 
some  value. 


The  YsIms  of  the  Exports,  the  Prodnoe  of  the  Forest^  from  1803  to  1844^  have  been  as 

follows : — 


YEARS. 


LmrfMr  of  in 
UbiIi. 

Kami  slorw. 

PotiiMlPeHrl 
ubu. 

Pun  mod 

■Una. 

Oinamg. 

Oak  bark  and 
other  dyoa. 

Total  Talna. 

dolUr*. 

dMUn. 

dollar*. 

dollar*. 

dolUra. 

dollar*. 

!MM.MO 

400,000 

739,000 

300,000 

100,000 

313,000 

4,850,000 

!rMa,MO 

040,004 

036,000 

84,000 
148,000 

88,000 

4,630,000 

1,«07,OM 

Tn,Doe 

770,000 

907,000 

01,000 

3,161,000 

X,4»/)00 

409,000 

939,«M 

841,000 

139,000 

43,000 

4.86)  ,000 

S,637,0M 
7«S.«00 

S33,00a 

i«,iMe 

1,490,000 

892,000 

143,000 

10,000 

3,476.000 

446,000 

161,000 

0.000 

1,399,000 

I,«M,000 

333,000 

13l)'.000 

39.000 

4,583,000 

433JW0 

1,379^ 

177.000 

140,000 

73,000 

4,978.000 

S43,0OO 

7S3.B00 

3l4,ti00 

70,000 

113.000 

9,186,000 

W)jm 

333.000 

123,000 

10,000 

107,000 

%70 1,000 

as,0N 

9I,0W 

304,000 

58,000 

118,000 

1,107,000 

8I,0M 
4H,0*0 

S17,000 

33,000 

89,000 

3,000 

670.000 
3,1110,000 

865,000 

400,000 

10,000 

830,000 

4.M4,0H 

rw,ooo 

1,030,000 

553,000 

aoN,ooo 

7,393,000 

■4.1,000 

1407,000 
l,S}S.000 

68f),00e 

103  MO 

186.000 

6,484.000 

637,000 

808,000 

371,000 

X(»,O00 

S^IMO 

M«M0O 

X7«,0M 

MI9.W0 

481.000 

89,000 
174,000 

146,000 

4,9*7,000 

»SS,MM 

570,000 

108,000 

B,194>0t 

tM.aw 

889448 

760,303 

171.786 

139,584 

8,791441 

441.860 

1,O90,*» 

Mt,303 

313,943 

14-t,705 
111,333 

8413448 

uu^ 

4».Ht 

1,774,513 

673,917 

150,970 

4.408411 

1,7*4^6 

1.613,798 

661,499 
624,6»1 

930,060 

09,(174 
03,409 

4,<'80,646 
4  938440 

1,717^71 

40I.W 

1.994,181 

144,9119 

SH«I 

900439 

083,473 

117,014 

65,190 

3,061450 

409,189 

918.171 

79,B6« 

79384 

8443,970 

487,791 

»I478 

696,333 

91,191 

181.173 

1,880,611 

nifilM 

817,414 

636,507 

114,396 

I6.%40G 

8,0(11,799 

811419 

1.103,117 

941,670 
760,938 

67  .m 

390,976 

4,199404 

WT.OW 

938,611 

11S.9S8 

99,116 

4,363,477 

VWl 

9K^tg9 

991309 

S9.S4A 

99,944 

4447,791 

483,713 

814,398 

841.938 

183,194 

98,609 

4486439 

M7.aoo 

797.644 

TOuon 

71,747 

4,437497 

3^,(07 

371.391 

730  931 

94,9Gt 
111,403 

73,877 

9497.004 
5401.740 

9lt,376 

7S3.60S 

651,661 

98.738 

838,419 

73138 

1M,90S 
613,943 

109,398 

P0.443 

4,711,007 

708,004 

710,394 

36,683 

161,694 

CS6300 

9>*,39» 

819,664 

l)fi,0a6 

809,996 

5,333.a«3 

009,539 

813,193 

1,337,789 
098,369 

34.798 

339,910 

a»4,5l4 

873.916 

487,943 

133.919 

•,264493 

743,339 

881,711 

998,487 

68,709 
198,879 

lllfiVl 

47S^7 

MI,M4 

443,809 

19.338 

IMS. 
1984. 
1985.. 
1899. 

1987. 


1989.. 
1U9.. 

nil., 
an.. 

HU.. 

ma.. 
■•I*.. 

mr.. 

MM.. 


HM.. 


HSr. 


IMI. 


*  For  Ilia  nina  monlb*  codiiiB  30tb  of  Jnne  onl  j. 

For  ezpOTts  of  the  (nnducts  of  the  forests,  from  the  United  States  to  the  British  dominions, 
m  Asv^aSon  and  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  sud  the  United  States  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thb  agriculture  of  the  United  States  of  America  U  aa  variaUe  as  its  cUmafes. 
The  following  account  of  it  we  have  grounded  on  the  best  practical  American 
authorities,  who  generally  deprecate  the  backward  and  slorenly  condition  of 
American  husbandry ;  and  upon  our  personal  observations  on  the  subject.* 

We  do  not,  however,  generally  agree  with  them,  for  we  know  many  extensive 
districts  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  far  more  ignorant 
and  careless  husbandry  prevails  than  in  the  United  States  of  America,  or  in  the 
British  North  American  possessions.  In  giving  a  brief  statistical  account  of 
the  agriculture  of  America,  we  must  confine  our  limits,  first,  to  the  wheat  and 
other  grain-growing  countries;  secondt  to  the  countries  where  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  sogar,  are  the  stiqtle  crops. 

Before  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  very  little  cotton  and  no  sugar-cane 
were  cultivated.  As  to  the  former  depressed  state  of  husbandry*  and  the  progress 
of  its  improvement  we  find  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  American 
writers  on  agriculture.  It  isj  indeed,  a  lamentable  truth,"  says  Hr.  Watson, 
"that,  for  the  most  part,  our  knowledge  and  practice  of  agriculture,  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  were  in  a  state  of  demirbarbarism,  with  some 
solitary  exceptions.  The  labours,  I  may  say,  of  only  tiiree  agricultural  societies 
in  America,  at  that  epoch,  conducted  by  ardent  patriots,  by  philosophers,  and 
gentlemen,  in  New  York  state,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  kept  alive  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  often  resulting  in  useful  and  practical  operations ;  and  yet  these  measures 
did  not  reach  the  doors  of  practical  farmers  to  any  vimble  extent  Nor  was 
their  plan  of  organisation  calculated  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  coud^ 
or  state  should  excel  in  the  honourable  strife  of  competition  in  discoveries  and 
improvements,  in  drawing  from  the  soil  the  greatest  quantum  of  net  profits 
within  a  given  space ;  at  the  same  time,  keeping  the  land  in  an  improving  con- 
dition, in  reference  to  its  native  vigour.  These  results,  and  the  renovation  of 
lands  exhausted  by  means  of  a  barbarous  course  of  husbandry,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  are  the  cardinal  points  now  in  progression  in  our  old  settied  countries^ 
stimulated  by  the  influence  of  agricultural  sodeties.  Nor  did  their  measures 
produce  any  essential  or  extensive  ^ects  in  the  improvement  of  tike  breeds  of 

*  Washington,  considering  the  then  state  of  agrieiiltOTe  in  Europe,  vas  a  ikUfol  agriculturist 
in  America.  Livingston,  Powell,  and  Judge  Buel,  bave  been  great  benefoctora.  The  reports  of 
the  latter—**  American  Husbandly,"  W  Menn.  Willis  Oaykird,  and  Lutfao-  Tudcer,  *<Tbe 
Cultivator,"  "  Tiie  Genessee  Farmer,"  "The  Book  of  the  United  States,"  **  The  Official  Returns  to 
Congress,"  The  Reports  of  Henry  L.  Ellswortli,  Esq.,  The  Reports  of  New  York,  MaasachuseHs, 
and  other  Agricultural  Societies,  "The  Farmers' Instructor,"  by  Judge  Buel,  ** The  Cnltiration 
of  Cotton,"  by  Mr.  Seabrook,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina ;  various 
private  communications  and  personal  observations,  are  our  autbtwiUes  for  this  account  of  the 
agriculture  of  Uie  United  Stales  of  America. 
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domettic  animals ;  mnch  less  in  exdting  to  rival  efforts  the  female  portion  of 
the  oonunanity,  in  calling  forth  the  active  eneri^es  of  oar  native  resources  in 
rdation  to  houseliold  manufactures.  The  scene  is  now  happily  reversed  in  all 
directions.  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance,  in  any  age  or  country,  where  a  whole 
nation  has  emorged,  in  so  short  a  period,  firom  such  general  depression,  into  such 
a  r^nd  change  in  the  several  branches  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  ;  in  some 
instances,  it  has  been  like  the  woik  of  magic.^ 

The  eariy  neglect  of  a^culture  is  traced  to  varions  causes.  The  first  settle- 
nents  wtm  made  along  Uie  shores  of  the  ocean  and  bays,  or.  on  die  banks  of 
rivers*  The  population  was  scattered  along  the  sea  coast,  where  enterprise  was 
directed,  as  the  readiest  means  of  employment  to  the  fisheries  and  navigation. 
Tbib  cnkivation  of  the  soU  waa  limited  to  the  prodnction  of  the  necessaries  of 
Ufe.  Agikidtore  did  not  generally  attract  industry,  though  it  was  found  hr  more 
certun  than  other  pursnits.  The  more  immediately  lucrative  pursuits  of  trade 
and  navigation,  were  preferred  to  the  more  enduring  labour  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  and,  to  the  mare  distant  time  reqmred  to  await  its  profits,  or  casualties. 

When  we,  however,  consider  the  formidable  and  disheartening  difficulties 
that  the  wilds  of  America  have  presented,  and,  in  the  remote  districts  of  America, 
still  present  to  the  new  settler,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  slow,  but  at  the  com- 
paratively nqri^  prt^gress  of  agriculture. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  which  a  new  settler 
makes  in  clearing  and  cultivating  a  wood  farm,  from  the  period  he  commences  in 
the  forests  until  he  has  reclaimed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  enable  him  to 
fi^w  the  mode  of  cultivation  which  is  practised  in  old  agricultural  countries. 
As  the  same  course  is,  with  little  variation,  followed  by  all  new  settlers  in  every 
psrt  oi  America,  the  following  description,  which  we  drew  fcom  observation,  may 
be  usefiil  to  those  who  are  about  to  emigrate. 

Hie  first  object  is  to  select  the  &rm  among  such  vacant  lamb  as  are  most 
denrable;  and,  after  obtaining  the  necessary  tenure,  the  settier  commences  (the 
nesrest  inhatritants  usually  assisting  him)  by  cutting  down  the  trees  on  the  site 
of  his  intended  haUtation,  and  those  growing  on  the  ground  immediately  ad- 
joining. Iliis  operation  is  performed  with  the  axe,  by  cutting  a  notch  on  each 
side  of  the  tree,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  rather  more  than  half 
throi^  on  tiie  side  on  which  it  is  intended  the  tree  should  fall. 

The  trees  are  all  felled  in  the  same  direction;  and,  after  lopjnng  off  the 
prindpal  branches,  cut  into  ten  or  fifteen  feet  lengths.  On  the  spot  on  which 
his  dwdling  is  to  be  erected,  these  junks  are  all  rolled  away,  and  the  smaller 
parts  carried  off  or  burnt; 

The  halntations  which  the  new  settlers  first  erect,  are  all  nearly  in  the  same 
stjie,  and  constructed  in  the  rudest  manner.  Round  logs,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  long,  -without  the  least  dresaing,  are  laid  horisontally  over  each  other. 
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and  notched  in  at  the  comers  to  allow  them  to  come  along  the  walla  wttlun 
about  an  inch  of  each  other.  One  is  first  lud  on  each  side  to  begin  the  walls, 
then  one  at  each  end,  and  the  building  is  raised  in  this  manner  by  a  succession 
of  logs  crossing  and  binding  each  other  at  the  ctmiers,  until  aeren  or  «ght  feet 
high.  The  seams  are  closed  with  moss  or  day;  three  or  four  rafters  are  then 
raised  to  support  the  roof,  which  is  oorered  with  boards,  or,  with  the  rinds  of  birch 
or  spruce  trees,  bound  down  with  poles  tied  together  with  withes.  A  wooden 
frame  work*  placed  on  a  foundation  of  stone,  roughly  dressed,  is  raised  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  leading  throagh  the  roof  with  its  ndes  closed  np  wid& 
clay  and  straw  kneaded  together,  forms  the  chimney.  A  space  laige  enough  for 
a  door,  and  another  for  a  window,  is  then  cut  ttirongh  the  walls ;  and,  in  the 
centre  of  the  cabin,  a  square  pit  or  cellar  is  dugt  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables  during  winter.  Over  this  pit  a  floor  of  boards,,  or 
of  logs  hewn  flat  on  the  upper  side,  is  laid,  and  another  over  head  to  form  a  sort 
of  garret  When  a  door  is  hung,  a  window-sash  with  six,  nine,  or  sometimes 
twelve  panes  of  glass  is  fixed,  a  cupboard  and  two  or  three  bed  stodcs  pat  up  j 
the  habitation  is  then  considered  ready  to  receive  the  new  settler  and  his  &mily. 
Although  such  a  dwelling  has  nothing  attractive  in  its  appearance,  unless  it  be 
its  rudeness,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  uncomfortable  a  lodging  as  the  habitations 
of  the  poor  peasantry  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  parts  of  En^^nd  and  Scotland. 
New  settlers  who  have  the  means  build  much  better  houses  at  first,  with  two  or 
more  rooms ;  but  the  majority  of  emigrants  live  for  a  few  years  in  habitations 
similar  to  the  one  here  described ;  after  which,  a  good  comfortable  house  is  built 
by  all  steady,  industrious  settlers. 

When  the  occupant  or  first  settler  of  new  Isnd  >or  fbrsst  -finds  himself  in  com- 
fortable drcumstances,  he  builds  what  is  styled  a  frame  house,  com^(^tod-of 
timber,  held  together  by  tenons,  mortices,  and  pins,  and  boarded,*  shingled, 
and  clfl^boarded  on  the  outside,  and  often  punted  white,  sometimes  red. 
Houses  of  this  kind  generally  contain  a  dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  three 
or  four  bed-rooms  on  the  same  floor.  They  are  rarely  destitute  of  good 
cellars,  which  the  nature  of  the  climate  renders  almost  indispensable.  The 
farm-buildings  conust  of  a  bam,  proportioned  to  the  siae  of  the  farm,  with 
stalls  for  horses  and  cows  on  each  side,  and  a  threshing-floor  in  the  middle ; 
and  the  more  wealthy  farmers  add  a  cellar  under  the  bam,  a  part  of  which 
receives  the  mantire  from  the  stalls,  and  another  [»rt  serves  as  a  store-room 
for  roots,  &c.,  for  feeding  stock.  What  is  called  a  corn-barn  is  likemse  Tery 
common,  which  is  biiilt  exclusively  for  storing  the  ears  of  Indian  bom. 
The  sleepers  of  this  building  are  generally  set  up  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  on  smooth  stone  posts  or  pillars,  which  rats,  mice,  or  otiier  venziin 
cannot  ascend. 

Previous  to  comroendng  the  cultivation  of  woodlands,  the  trees  whidi  ure 
cut  down,  lopped,  and  cut  into  lengths  are,  when  the  proper  season  arrives 
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(gsnenlfy  in  May),  set  on  fire,  which,  oonsnmes  all  the  btanchea  and  small  wood. 
The  logs  are  then  either  piled  in  heaps  and  burnt,  or  rolled  away  for  making  a 
fence.  Those  -who  can  afford  it,  use  oxen  to  haul  off  the  lai^e  nnconsumed 
timber.   The  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  remaining  wood  is  all  black  and 
charred ;  and  working,  on  it,  and  preparing  the  soil  for  seed,  is  as  disagreeable,  at 
first,  as  any  labour  in  which  a  man  can  be  engaged.   Men,  womm,  and  children, 
most,  however,  employ  themselves  in  gathering  and  burning  the  rubbish,  and  in 
sucb  parts  of  labour  as  their  respective  strmgths  adapt  them  for.    If  the  ground 
be  intended  for  grain,  it  is  generally  sown  without  tillage  over  the  snr&oe,  and 
the  seed  covered  in  with  a  hoe.    By  some  a  triangular  harrow,  which  shcurtens 
labour,  is  used  instead  of  the  hoe,  and  drawn  by  oxen.    Others  break  up  the 
earth  with  a  one-handled  plough,  the  old  Dutch  plough,  which  has  the  share  and 
coulter  locked  into  each  other,  drawn  also  by  oxen,  while  a  man  attends  with  an 
axe  to  cut  the  roots  in  its  way.    Little  regard  is  paid,  in  this  case,  to  make 
strai^t  farromi^  the  blgect  being  no  more  than  to  break  up  the  groimd.  With 
audi  TodiB  preparation,  hcuwevn*,  three  BucoesuTe  good  crops  are  raised  on  futile 
uplands  without  any  manure ;  Uitemle  lands,  hieing  fertilised  by  krigatkm,  never 
require  any.   Potatoes  arie  plsoited.  (in  "new  lands)  in  round  hollows,  scooped  with 
the  hoe  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  about  forty  in  circumference,  in  which  three 
or  five  sets  are  planted  and  covered  over  witii  a  hoe.   Indian  com,  pumpkins, 
cocambers,  peas,  and'beans,  are  cultivated  in  new  lands,  in  the  same  manner  as 
potatoes.   Grain  of  all  kinds,  turnips',  :hemf>,  flax,  and  grass  seeds,  are  sown  over 
the  surfiM»e,  and  covered  by  means  of  a  hoe,  rake,  or  triangular  harrow;  wheat 
is  usually  sown  on  tiie  same  ground  the  year  after  potatoes,  without  any  tillage, 
but  merely  covering  the  seed  with  a  rake  or  harrow,  and  followed  the  third  year 
by  oats.    Some  farmers,  and  it  is  certainly  a  prudent  plan,  sow  timothy  and 
clover  seed  tiie  second  year,  along  with  the  wheat,  and  afterwards  let  the  ground 
remain  uider  grassjun^  the  stumps  of  tiie  teees  can  be  easily  got  oat,  whiich  usually 
requires  three  or  foiir  years;   With  a  little  additionid  labour,  these  obstructions 
to  {toughing  might  be  removed  the  second  year,  and  there  appears  littie  difficulty 
io  constructing  a  machine  on  the  lever  pcindple,  that  would  readily  retnove 
them  at  once.   The  roots  of  beech,  birch,'  and  iqnuce,  decay  the  soonest :  those 
of  pine  and  hemlock  seem  to  require  an  age.    After  the  'stumps  are  removed 
from  the  soil,  and  those.-amall  natural  hillocks  called  cradle  hills,  caused  by  the 
ground  swelling  near  the  roots  of  trees  in  consequence  of  thdr  growth,  are 
levdled,  the  {dough  may  always  be  used,  and  the  system  of  husbandry  followed 
that  is  most  approved  of  in  England  or  Scotland.   The  foregoing  remarks  we 
drew  up,  from  our  olMervations  on  husbandry,  in  the  counties  north  of  Fenn- 
aylvama.  ' 

The  following  extracts  on  the  subject  of  clearing  lands  is  extracted  from 
observations  by  Samuel  Preston,  of  Stockport,  Pennsylvania,  a  very  observing 
cultivator.    Previous  to  undertaking  to.  clear  land,  Mr.  Preston  advises,—"  1st. 
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Take  a  view  of  all  lar:ge  trees,  and  see  vhich  way  they  may  be  felled  for  tbe 
greatest  number  of  smsU  trees  to  be  felled  alongude  or  on  them.  After  feUing 
the  large  trees,  only  lop  down  their  limbs  ;  bat  all  such  as  are  felled  near  them 
sihoQld  be  cat  in  suitable  lengths  for  two  men  to  roll  and  (ule  about  the  large 
trees,  by  which  means  they  may  be  nearly  all  burned  up,  without  cutting  into 
lengths,  or  the  expense  of  a  strong  team  to  draw  them  together.  2ndly.  Fell  all 
tiie  other  trees  paraUd,  and  cot  them  into  suit^le  lengths,  tiiat  tSiey  may  be 
readily  roUed  together  without  a  team,  always  outtn^  tiie  laigest  trees  first,  that 
the  smallest  may  be  loose  on  the  top,  to  feed  the  fires.  3rdly.  On  hill  sides, 
fell  the  timber  in  a  level  direction;  then  the  logs  will  roU  together  but  if  the 
trees  are  lolled  -down  hill,  all  the  logs  must  be  turned  round  before  they  can  be 
roUed,  and  there  will  be  stumps  in  the  way.  4thly.  By  following  these  ^Erec- 
tions, two  men  may  r^ily  he^  and  bum  mwt  of  the  timber  without  requiring 
any  team ;  and  perhaps  the  brands  and  the  remains  of  the  Ic^  heaps'  may  all  be 
wanted  to  bum  up  the  old  fallen  trees.  After  proceeding  as  directed,  the 
ground  would  be  clear  for  a  team  and  sled  to  draw  the  remains  <i£  the  he^ 
where  they  may  be  wanted  round  the  old  logs.  Never  attempt  either  to  ciiop  or 
draw  a  large  log,  until  the  size  and  weight  are  reduced  by  fire.  The  more  fire- 
heaps  there  are  made  on  the  clearing  Uw  better,  partieularly  about  the  <^  logs, 
where  there  is  rotten  wood. 

**  The  best  time  of  the  year  to  fell  tiie  timber,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  on 
the  season's  bnfig  wet  or  dry.  Most  people  prefer  having  it  felled  in  the  month 
of  June,  when  the  leaves  are  of  full  size.  Then,  by  spreading  the  leaves  and 
brush  over  tbe  ground  (for  they  should  not  be  hei^d),  if  there  should  be  a  very 
dry  time  the  next  May,  fire  may  be  turned  throi^h  it,  and  will  burn  die  teaves, 
limbs,  and  top  of  the  ground,  so  that  a  very  good  crop  of  Indian  com  and  pump* 
kins  may  be  raised  among  the  li^  by  hoeing.  After  these  crops  come  off,  the 
land  may  be  cleared  and  sowed  late  with  rye  and  timothy  grass,  or  with  oats  and 
timoUiy  in  the  spring.  If  what  is  called  a  good  bvm  eannot  be  had  in  May,  keep 
the  fire  ont  until  some  very  dry  time  in  July  or  August ;  then  dear  off  the  land, 
and  sow  wheat  or  rye  and  timothy,  harrowing  several  times,  botii  before  and 
after  sowing;  for,  after  the  fire  has  been  over  the  ground,  tbe  sod  of  timothy 
should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  other  crops  wUl  admit,  to  prevent  briers, 
aiders  fire-dierries,  &&,  from  springing  up  fkom  such  seeds  as  w«e  not  con- 
■umed  by  the  fire. 

"  The  timothy  should  stand  four  or  five  years,  either  for  mowmg  or  pasture, 
until  the  smallroots  of  the  forest  trees  are  rotten;  tbenitmaybeplou^ied;  and 
tlie  best  mode  whiioh  I  have  observed,  is  to  plough  it  very  shaUow  kk  the  autumn ; 
in  the  spring,  cross-plough  it  deeper,  harrow  it  well,  and  it  will  produce  a  first- 
rate  crop  of  Indian  com  and  potatoes^  and,  the  next  season,  the  largest  and  best 
crop  oS  flax  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  be  in  order  to  cultivate  with  any  kinds  of 
grain,  or  to  lay  down  again  with  giasa.  These  directions  are  to  be  undentood  as 
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Kpplyu^  to  wbat  are  generally  called  heeeh  Un^,  and  tiie  chopping  may  be  done 
sny  time  in  the  winter,  when  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  to  cat  low  stumps,  as  the 
leaves  are  then  on  the  ground.  By  leaving  the  brush  spread  abroad,  I  have 
known  mdi  winter  chop^nngs  to  bum  as  well  in  a  dry  time  in  August,  as  that 
which  had  been  cut  the  summer  before/* — Encyclopedia  Americana* 

Wherever  a  settlement  is  formed  amidst  the  woodlands,  and  some  progress 
ia  made  in  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  begins  gradually  to  develop 
the  usual  features  of  an  American  Ullage*  Yuvt,  a  saw  mill,  a  grist  mill,  and  a 
blacksmith's  shop  appear ;  then  a  school  house,  and  a  place  of  worship ;  and  in 
a  little  time  the  village  doctor,  and  pedlar  with  his  wares,  introduce  themselves. 

A  saw  mill,  of  itself,  soon  forms  a  settlement,  for,  attached  to  it,  must  be  a 
Uadcamith's  forge,  dwellings  for  carpenters,  millwrights,  and  labourers,  stables 
and  ox  houses.  A  shop  and  tavern  are  also  sure  to  spring  up  dose  to  it  j  tulors 
and  ahoem^Eers  are  also  required. 

In  adverting  to  the  circumstances  which  have  retarded  agricultural  im- 
provonents  in  the  United  States,  the  following  remarks  occur  in  a  very  useful 
work,  lately  published  on  American  husbandry,*  Coming,  as  tiie  first  colonists 
did,  direct  from  the  British  Isles,  and  the  intercourse  with  that  country  having 
ccHitinned,  with  only  two  sl^ht  interrui^ions,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  follows,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  our  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  should  be  in  a  great 
degree  fashioned  by  those  of  the  &therland.  This  is  easily  observable  in  our  litera- 
ture and  oar  laws,  and  not  kss  strikiDgly  so  in  our  i^pciculture.  With  some  few 
modifications,  then,  such  as  may  be  traced  to  climate  or  the  diffitrent  sodid  con- 
ditions of  the  two  coimtries,  the  agriculture  of  tiw  United  States  may  be  said  to 
resemble  that  (A  England  very  olosdy.^ 

The  above  remark  is  the  more  strictly  true  as  relating  to  the  Atlantic  States 
north  of  Candina,  to  part  of  Vermoikt,  and  the  portions  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, west  of  the  All^hany  mountains.  We  could  apply  them  also  to  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Upper  Canada^  parts  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  espeeially  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  authors  <tf  the  woik  here  quoted  on  American  husbandry,  proceed  i — 

"  The  qnestarai  has  bem  not  uufreqaently  asked,  How  &r  are  fiumeis  in  the  United 
States  justafied  in  fitlloiriog  titeexunpk  and  praetMes  <^  British  i^^ricolturista  ?  Hiis  ques- 
tion Assnmee  an  importaooe  it  would  not  otherwise  poesesa,  were  it  uot  s  fact  that  we  kwk 
with  great  interMt  to  the  resulta  of  agriculture  in  that  countzy  ;  that  most  of  our  Btandard 
agricoltaral  works  are  from  that  side  of  the  Atluitic ;  that  the  wealth  and  resourees 
England  are  auch  as  to  render  that  island  a  ereat  theatre  of  experiments ;  and  that  the 
arts  and  the  sdences  which  con  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  are  far 
more  extenarely  difiused  and  better  understood  there  than  here.  Having  the  same  An^^ 
Saxsn  descent^  the  ii^wnee  of  England  is  fialt  in  erery  department  of  our  social  condition; 
in  am  leligion,  Uteratore,  and  laws ;  and,  perhaps,  is  as  potent  as  anywhere  in  the  usages 
and  piaotiots  that  belong  to  the  eidtivstaon  of  the  ewrth.  In  our  kaplementa  used  cb  the 
&n%  we  oa^  from  Vm^i^  models  ;  ia  improving  out  breeds  of  Iuwsm^  sheep,  and  caMl^ 
wilo(AtoBtodcinqiorted£c(naEUiglandi  m  our  Wtionltuce  aad  fiorieukuie  We  fiiJlow  Ae 

•  "  American  Huibandry"  fay  Willis  Gaylor  and  George  Tucker,  New  York. 
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example  of  English  planters  and  gardeners  ;  and  in  our  fanning  operations,  in  culture,  and 
in  the  BelecU<m  of  grains,  the  iimuence  of  that  countiy  is  paramount.  It  is  necessaiy, 
then,  to  inquire  how  far  we  may  safely  follow  such  an  example,  and  in  what  respects  we 
ought  to  deviate,  or  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so. 

*'  To  detomune  this  question  ccnreotly,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  conaderation  the 
poudon  of  the  two  countries,  so  &r  as  r^ards  climate,  soil,  and  pcnndation,  and  thor  in- 
fluence on  plants  and  the  prices  at  labour.  la  genenU,  it  ma^  be  uud  down  as  a  correct 
porition,  that  the  dil^enee  between  the  sdls  of  £e  two  oonntnes  is  not  of  a  land  to  raider 
any  difilBrenoe  of  cultore  important 

"  To  the  turnip  may  be  traced  the  great  improvements  made  in  xunng  cattle  and  sheep 
in  Britain,  as  the  vast  amount  of  food  thus  produced  from  an  acre  ^ablra  the  cultivator  to 
enlarge  his  flocks  or  herds  to  any  desirable  extent,  and,  by  rapid  or  con^Mrative  feeding,  to 
exhibit  their  several  qualities.  In  this  country  we  have  hardlv  begun  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  root-crop.  Public-spirited  and  intelligent  farmers  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  subject  to  the  notice  of  their  feUow-tiUers  of  the  soil,  but  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  a 
dread  of  innovation,  have  in  most  instances  made  th^e  effort  up-hiU  work,  and,  as  yet,  pro- 
ductive of  comparatively  little  efiect  Still  the  ice  has  been  broken ;  an  impression— a 
&vOurable  one,  we  believe — has  been  made  on  public  sebtiment ;  and  when  we  remember 
that  a  long  series  of  years  was  neeessuy  to  place  the  iDot-^niUure  <mi  a  firm  &undation  in 
England,  we  see  no  reason  to  de^tur  oi  a  like  triun^  over  inccnrect  notions  and  the  pro- 
duction of  similar  benefits  here. 

'(popuUtion,  by  justifying,  ot,  rather,  compelling  English  &rmers  to  adopt  peculiar 
syitons  of  fimnui^  may  be  sa^  to  create  a  wider  difiwenoe  between  the  agiioiilture  <mE  the 
two  countries  than  any  arising  from  the  soil. 

**  But  it  is  to  climate  tfa^  the  minapal  pmnts  of  difference  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
two  countries  mnst  be  trued ;  and  tUs  is  what  should  be  kept  most  dutinotly  in  view 
when  comparisons  between  English  agriculture  and  our  own  are  instituted;  England, 
though  in  the  latitude,  and  most  of  it  north  of  Quebec,  has  a  milder  climate  than  our 
middle  states  ;  and  this  fact  shoidd  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  adapting  the  affricultiu>e  of  that 
country  to  this.  In  the  United  States  (we  speaic  particularhr  now  of  the  northern  and 
middle  states,  as  it  is  these  that  are  more  influenced  by  English  agriculture  than  the 
south),  the  summers  are  much  hotter  and  the  winters  much  colder  than  in  England  : 
hence  some  plants  that  require  a  ^reat  degree  of  heat  will 'succeed  better  here  than  there ; 
while  many  plants  will  bear  the  wmters  of  England  in  the  opeii.  air,  that  perish  when  ex- 
posed without  protection  to  the  intense  cold  of  our  winteir,  months.  A  great  numbw  of 
thermometrical  observations  show  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  three  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March,  in  EIngland,  is  abont  37  dog',  42  deg.,  and  47  deg.,  and- 
that  of  the  three  mouths  of  June,  July,  and  August,  about  63  deg.,  ^  deg.,  and  65  d^. 
The  average  ^tlerence  between  the  hig^iest  and  we  low^est  temperature  per  month'  will  not 
exceed  vaon  than  6  deg.  or  8  d^.,  those  sudden  aiul  extreme  changra  to  which  onr 
climate  is  sulnect  hang  unknown  teere.  In  thevaUey  of  the  Genessee,  near  l^dce  Ontario, 
the  average  for  the  three  winter  months  gives  about  24  deg.,  26  deg.,  and  36  deg.,  and 
for  the  three  summer  months,  71  deg.,  73  deg-,  and- 72  deg. ;  the  mean  average  of  several 
years  is  49  deg.,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  about  100  deg.  In  this  country  we 
have  dmnpes  of  from  30  deg-.  to  40  deg.  in  twenty-four  hours :  there  the  greatest  rarely 
exceeds  6  deg.  or  8  deg.  There,  also,  the  thermometer  seldom  descends  but  a  few  degrees 
below  the  frwnn^  point,  while  here  it  is  below  for  weeks  or  months  together.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that,  m  the  colder  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  thennometer  fidls  bdow  zero 
as  often  as  it  does  in  England  below  32  deg. 

"  This  statement  wiU  show  that  there  must  be  a  material  difference  between  the  agri- 
cultural 4^»eratioiU  proper  to  two  countries  so  ntuated,  as  &r  as  those  Oj^nations  can  be 
affiscted  by  climate.  To  ^ve  a  single  instance :  In^an  com,  it  is  aseertamed,  cannot  be 
grown  in  any  conntiy  where  the  thennometer  for  more  than  one  month  is  not  above  70  d^.; 
and  that  ui  a  tempemture  of  75  deg.,  or  80  deg.,  it  arrives  at  its  ^estest  per&elicm.  T&a' 
is  the  reason  why,  notwithstanding  aJl  the  efit^  made  to  introdnce  com  into  Great  IMtain, 
it  has  proved  a  compete  finlore.  It  is  not  killed  with  the  fin»t  there  as  here;  but  the 
degnfe  of  heat  will  not  Imng  it  to  maturity  during  the  snnmier  months.    Mr.  Cobbett 
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eoi£deot  he  should  socoeed,  and  did  grow  some  tolerable  crops  of  early  Canadian  ;  but, 
Bke  some  trees  which  flourish  and  mature  their  seeds  here,  but  will  not  ripen  in  En^and, 
the  com  would  not  in  all  cases  mature  so  as  to  vegetate,  and,  in  s|iite  of  his  boasting,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  culture.  On  the  contrary,  wheat  is  a  crop  Uiat  requires  a 
lower  tempmtnre  than  nuuze,  and  is  not  adapted  to  a  hot,  dry  climate.  Great  Britain  is, 
thflfefor^  one  of  the  beet  wheat  countries  on  the  j^obe,  and,  perhaps,  produces,  in  propor- 
ticm  to  the  land  in  tilh^  a  greater  amount  than  any  other.  The  low  temperature  and 
mout  Ornate  oi  England  is  £rand  to  a^ne  with  this  plant  perfectlT.  Scotland  is  too  cold; 
tnA  no  part  <^  the  wand  is  too  ho^  aaisthecMeiritbaoonflulenMeporlionof  onrsoudieni 
■tatM. 

**  To  this  difference  of  climate  must  be  attributed  the  difficulty  we  have  found  in  the 
United  States  in  growing  hedges  from  such  shrubs  or  trees  as  are  used  in  England  for  this 
purpose.  From  witnesung  their  excellent  effect  and  beautiful  appearance  there,  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  we  shomd  adopt  the  same  plants  for  the  same  object  here ;  but,  after  the 
r^>«ited  and  persevering  efforts  of  fiftv  years,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are  five 
miles  of  tolerable  hedge,  from  imported  varieties  of  thorn  or  holly  plants,  in  the  United 
States.  The  difference  between  the  moist,  temperate,  and  equable  climate  of  England 
and  the  ho^  dry,  variable  dimate  of  this  country,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked ;  when  a 
reoiAection  of  this  fact  would  have  convinced  any  one  acquainted  with  the  [diydology  of 
plants  that  onr  seasons  must  be  fatal  to  English  hedges.  M^e&er  thoe  an  any  m  our 
native^ants  that  will  supply  this  desideratum,  remains  to  be  seen. 

**  Tlte  worst  effect  wluch  our  variable  climate  and  intense  cold  have  on  onr  agriculture^ 
v^ien  oonqnzed  with  that  of  England,  is  th^  influence  on  our  lAeat  crop.  Toa  heaving 
ontof  the  roots  of  wheat  and  dOTer  plants  by  the  expannon  of  fros^  and  which  is  here  the 
moat  btal  in  the  <prin^  of  the  year,  when  the  snx&ce  thaws  by  day  and  freezes  by  night,  is 
HaneUuiw  wludi  agnculturists  in  that  coimtr^  are  rarely  called  to  guard  against,  and 
which,  ofcourse,  never  enters  into  their  calculations  in  the  preparation  of  their  soil.  Here 
it  is  advisable,  in  all  oases,  to  guard  agunst  the  evil  b^  such  a  system  of  ploughing  and 
manuring  as  shall  most  effectually  obviate  the  danger  annng  from  this  source. 

"  The  causes  which,  in  our  opinion,  have  ten^d  more  wan  any  others  to  depress  agri- 
colture,  and  prevent  its  receiving  the  attention  it  demands,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  profits 
iriiich  should  reward  the  labourer,  are  the  following :  First,  a  want  of  respect  in  the  agri. 
cultural  interest  for  their  own  profession.  There  is  a  feeling  ia  certun  portions  of  the 
ccMnunonity  (prindpallT  among  those  who  have  done  nothing  to  increase  the  productive 
cental  of  the  counliy  tnemselTesi,  and  who  may  be  termed  the  drones  of  the  sodal  compaotX 
that  personal  labour  is  disgraceful,  and  that  tne  cultivator  of  the  idl  is  little  better  tnan  a 
slave.  Sixange  as  it  may  seem,  this  feeling  may  be  said  to  be'promoted  and  perpetuated 
by  the  conduct  ot  fimners  themselves.  There  are  too  many  men  among  us — men  who 
ham  good  ftnng,  and  who  might  employ  thdr  sons  upon  them,  vrith  the  certainty  that 
honourable  competence  would  m  the  result — who  prefer  to  see  them  oqused  to  the  fiuotna- 
tkm  and  uneertainties  of  mercantile  life,  or  involved  in  the  tonptations  and  peijdearitaes  of 
proftesiMial  life,  rather  than  honest,  high-minded,  intelHgent  cultivators  of  the  soiL  For 
this  evil,  and  it  is  a  serious  one,  the  remedy  is  with  the  farmer.  His  sons  should  be  well 
educated ;  but  they  should  be  taught  to  feel,  what  in  fact  is  the  case,  that  in  the  actual 
dignity  and  usefidness  <d  thdr  prraesaion,  the  fumw  haa  few  equals  and  no  si^perior.* 

*  The  following  extract,  written  some  years  ago,  will  show  that  the  evil  complained  of  was  not 
confined  to  the  United  States : — 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Nova  Scotia  was  long  ne^ected  for  other  pursuits ;  it  was 
even  considered  as  disreputable,  as  if  a  portion  of  that  spirit  nad  been  transpIaDted  to  the  co- 
lony, which  io  Europe,  during  the  feudal  times,  viewed  husbandry  as  a  degraded  employment,  in 
wbidi  villains  or  slaves  should  alone  be  engaged.  A  ridiculous  pride  certainly  prevailed  for  a 
long  time,  and  still,  in  some  measure,  exists  in  America,  which  showed  itself  by  holding  rural 
labour  in  contempt.  This  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  poverty  among  the  old  settlers,  wbo^ 
when  any  other  employment  offered,  generally  escaped  from  the  occupation  of  husbandry. 

■  Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  England,  where  such  opinions  will  be  laughed  at,  the  petty  shop- 
keeper, who  retailed  rum,  sugar,  and  tea ;  the  pedlar  who  carried  about  tape,  thread,  needles,  and 
piu  {  the  kec^wr  of  a  commmi  tavern,  or  dram-shop  i  the  constables  who  served  the  writs  or 
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"  The  second  cause  of  the  depressed  state  of  agrieultare  m  the  United  States  is  tlie  inat- 
tenti(m  of  farmers  in  selecting  the  best  breeds  of  animals  for  their  yards,  and  tlie  best  seeds 
tor  planting'.  In  these  two  reqtects  there  is  the  greatest  room  for  improrement ;  and  the 
necessity  of  entering  at  once  upon  a  coarse  of  reform  caonot  be  too  earnestly  pressed  upon 
our  cultivators. 

"  Another,  and  third  cause  of  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  is  the  too  goiearal  mmt  <^ 
knowledge  among  farmers  of  the  scientifie  principles  wUch  govern  it" 

Vfe  have,  in  fhe  account  of  each  atrnte,  territory,  and  diatrict  of  the  United 

States,  described  the  soil  of  each.  In  a  general  view  of  the  agriculture  of  all, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  dasa  the  whole  country  in  regions^  with  regard  to  the 
soil  and  its  productions. 

The  ^r9t  of  these  regions  comprise  the  six  New  England  states ;  the  second. 
New  York,  and  the  middle  Atlantic  states  j  the  third,  the  northern  Western 
states ;  the  fourth,  the  Atlantic^  or  cotton  and  rice  growing  states ;  the  ^Jth, 
the  lower  and  southern  Mississippi,  or  cotton  and  sugar  growing  states.  With 
respect  to  the  fertility  and  products  of  these  regions,  the  following  extracts,  from 
an  article  on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  in  '*  Hunt's  Magazine,"  are 
interesting : — 

**  Taking  the  six  states  of  New  England,  which  are  limited  in  their  territorv,  we  find, 
that  althou^  the  soil  is  of  primiUre  formation,  and  mudi  broken  by  hills  and  ledges  of 
rocks,  the  common  grains,  such  as  lye,  com,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  most  of  the  garden 
vegetohles,  are  produced  upon  its  hill-sides  and  in  its  valleys  to  a  considerable  extend 
wuch  may  be  much  increased  by  improved  methods  of  cultnre,  although  a  lai^  portion 
its  smplus  population  ts  annually  drained  off  to  the  more  productive  lands  of  the  new  states 
of  the  west.  The  state  of  Massachusetts,  however,  has  exceeded  all  oth«*  of  the  New 
England  states,  in  a  better  form  of  hasbandry.  There,  not  only  has  greater  attention  be«a 
p^d  to  this  interest  as  a  science,  but  the  influence  of  that  improvement  is  experienced  m 
the  greater  abundance  and  the  superiority  of  its  crops.  Passing  to  the  state  of  New  York^ 
we  find  the  advantages  furnished  by  the  interest  of  agriculture  most  signally  displayed.  In 
that  wide  alluvial  soil,  stretching  away  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  surfiue  of  the  territory,  throughout  nearly  its  entite  extent,  is  checkoed  with 
prosperous  farms,  tilled  bv  an  agricultural  pr^ulation  which  is  probably  exceeded  by  that 
of  no  other  portion  of  the  country,  in  the  independence  and  solid  comfort  which  thcrjr 
enjoy — a  condition  that  is  principally  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  that 
coDiution,  indeed,  we  percave  the  benefits  which  might  be  diffused  ^roufl^iout  the  whole 
country,  were  this  species  of  enterprise  more  widely  extended.  The  produetion  of  wheat 
alcme  in  this  state  yields  a  vast  revenue  to  its  producers ;  and  the  flom*  which  is  poured  out 
from  its  mills,  and  the  qaantaty  of  beef,  pork,  and  other  products  of  stoc^husDandiy,  aa 

summons  of  the  justice  of  peace,  and  the  dieating  hotse-dealer  ;  in  short,  all  who  made  a  living 
by  scheming  or  rascality,  coDsidered  tliemselves  much  more  important  persons  than  the  truly  more 
respectable,  and  assuredly  more  honest,  man  who  cultivated  his  own  lands. 

"  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  fanners  themselves  considered  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  so  &r 
beneath  them,  that  they  only  held  the  plough  from  necessity,  as  a  degraded  employment,  while 
their  sons  skulked  from  rural  labour  to  the  woods,  or  to  Seek  fbr  emplt^ment  on  board  of  die 
coasting  vessels :— the  daughters,  also,  were  ashamed  of  being  found  eagfigei  in  the  dUry,  or  aa- 
sIstinfE  in  the  occupations  of  haymakine  and  harvest. 

"  Great,  however,  as  the  cliange  and  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the  province  has  been, 
we  must  yet  consider  farming,  comparatively  speaking,  in  a  rude  sute. 

**  There  still  exists  a  lazy  attachment  to  the  make-shift  system — an  absence  of  neatness,  amidst 
luxuriant  vegetation.  In  sllo^^  the  mere  means  of  living  are  too  easily  obtained ;  end,  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  stimulons  of  improvement  and  the  attainment  of  order  seems  to  cease.  Timcv 
and  a  great  increase  of  population,  will  alone  create  an  effective  change."— AT'&nigor**  Britui 
Ametiea,  Vol.  11. 
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M  grainfl  maA  Tytoblai,  wluch  fill  As  ehaniwl  of  the  Hudson,  supply  the  vanti  of 
the  vm^^  ufoik  iti  Mnkfl,  ud  the  great  meteopolw  at  its  month.  Passmg  towards  the 
■oadi,  we  Mtefa  the  temtory  of  Western  Pennsyliwiia,  cultivated  with  paios-talung  thrift 
hy  Dutch  farmers,  a  sotvce  of  no  inoonaiderable  wealth  to  the  state.  Arriving  in  Mary- 
land, w«  eater  upon  a  soil  which,  whUe  it  produeee  most  of  the  g^nuaes  and  g^rains  of  the 
north,  in  as  great  abundance  as  even  the  state  of  New  York,  yields  also  the  tobacco  ;  and, 
from  that  state,  throuf^  Viiginia,  North  Carolina,  Souih  Carolina,  Greorg^  and  Ftorida> 
we  have  a  territory  which  stretches  away  in  plain  and  valley,  inviting  the  labours  of  the 
plough,  and  giring,  in  retutn,  not  only  the  vegetable  products  of  the  norUi,  but  also  thm 
great  staples,  rice,  tobaceo,  and  cotton. 

"  Nor  are  the  agricoltaral  advantages  of  this  portion  of  our  territorv.  however  great, 
equal  to  those  fimiished  by  ^  soil  m  the  west.  The  vaUey  of  the  JiCssissippi,  or  that 
domaiB  which  eatmds  &om  the  head  of  Lake  Superiw  to  New  Orleans,  watered  by  about 
3000  miles  of  that  great  river,  spreads  out  a  more  fertile  territory  than  that  of  any  other 
partion  of  the  ^^obt.  The  oak-^ands,  extending  thiouj^  Michigan  to  the  borders  of  the 
Ues,  Ae  prainas  of  nihuHS,  the  deep  mould  which  etratdies  froni  the  aoiU^ra  bordws 
the  lakes  bcrond  both  banks  of  the  Cmio^  the  forests  of  Kentn^y,  and  the  numerous  states 
organised  afoi^  the  Misrissippi,  the  UUnois,  and  the  Missouri,  from  the  rugged  difis  of 
I^ke  Superior  to  the  cotton  and  si^ar  plantations  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  develop  a 
field  for  agrioukure  which  almost  bewilders  us  bv  its  ma^itnde. 

The  r^tive  proportion  of  the  agricultoral  production  of  the  different  states,  may  be 
deariy  ascertaiaed  from  the  census  whi<^  has  been  ordered,  by  act  of  Congress,  to  be 
taken.  It  would  seem,  Uiat  as  a  wfaeat-growiog  state,  Ohio  stands  first  in  rank ;  the 
amount  of  that  product  whieh  it  yields  being  about  16,000,000  bushels.  Tlie  osxt  in 
importanoe  is  Peoasvlvania,  the  annual  product  of  whii^  is  13,000,000  bushels.  New 
York  ranks  the  third,  producing  11,000,000  bushels  ;  and  Virginia  tlw  fourth,  produring 
10^000,000  bushels.  The  state  of  Tennessee  has  yielded  the  largest  annual  4»rop  of  Indian 
corn  ;  the  product  of  that  state  being  estimated  at  42,000,000  bu^els  ;  Virginia  has  pro- 
duced 34,000,000  bushels,  Ohio  33,000,000  bushels,  Indiana  28,000,000  bushels,  Illinois 
22,000^000  bushels,  Alabama  18,000,000  bushels,  Geoigia  17,000,000  bushels,  and 
Hiaaonri  15,000,000  bodkeb.  In  the  piodueUon  of  potatoes,  New  York  seems  to  benr  the 
psiffl,  having  yidded  3(^999,000  budtels  ;  next  comes  Main^  with  a  erM  q£  10,000,000 
boshds  ;  and  she  u  fidlowed  by  Pennsylvania,  with  8,000,000  bushels.  In  the  production 
of  cotton,  Misrisrippi  leads  the  vay  with  289,000,000  lbs. ;  Alabama  succeeds,  with 
340,000,000  lbs. ;  Georgia  follows,  with  148,000,000  lbs. ;  South  Can^  comes  after- 
wards, with  134,000,000  lbs.  ;  Tennessee  follows,  with  128,000,000  lbs. ;  Louisiana  yields 
87,000,000  lbs.  ;  Arkansas  23,000,000  lbs.  ;  and  Viiginia  10,000,000  lbs.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  it  would  also  appear  that  Louitiana  has  yielded  the  largest  amount,  having 
prodoced  249,000,000  lbs. ;  and  New  York  comes  next,  in  the  manufacture  of  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  maple,  yielding,  as  we  are  informed,  from  her  own  forests,  70,000,000  lbs. 
In  the  production  of  swine,  Tennessee  stands  first,  baring  2,795,000  ;  while  Ohio  has 
famished  2,000,000.  In  the  production  of  wool,  also,  New  York  ranks  first ;  and  that 
state  is  aooa  fallowed  in  successive  order  by  Ohio,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
In  the  pcodnetion  of  tobacco,  the  state  of  Tennessee,  also,  appears  to  rank  first,  yiwliog 
dw  amottut  of  26,000,000  lbs.,  Maryland  is  next,  vrith  18,000,000  lbs.,  and  Virginia,  wi£ 
I4j000j000  Bw.,  follows.  In  the  production  of  lumbw,  also.  New  York  has  exceeded  any 
ethsr  atatoi,  vKodaetag  that  artide  to  the  value  of  3,788,000  dollars.  This  state  is  soon 
faBowed  Irr  M^a<^  tw  alleged  valuation  of  whose  lumber  is  1,806,000  dollars.  So,  also, 
m  the  prodacto  of  the  orchard,  the  palm  is  given  to  New  Yoric ;  the  value  of  this  species 
«f  pTomet  derived  frcnn  her  eoU  beuig  1,732,000  dollars.  In  the  presets  of  the  dury, 
New  York  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  cdumn,  producing  from  this  souroe  the  value  of 
10,000,000  doUws ;  and  that  state  is  soon  suocee^  by  Vermont,  which  derives,  from  iho 
same  aowee,  the  value  of  4,892,000  doUars. 

**  b  is,  kideed,  ertmordinary,  when  we  consider  how  certwinl^  the  wplication  of  science 
to  the  ait  of  agriculture  increases  the  amount  and  value  of  its  products,  and  a  proper 
attanlk«  to  stoA-hoahand^  improves  the  breed  of  cattie,  that  more  attention  is  not  paid 
to  the  snigeet  in  our  own  eountiy.   We  have  annnal  exhilutioni  ttf  cattle,  called  fairs,  in 
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yAmh,  it  most  bd  granted,  ihat  noUe  specuneiu  of  Oa»  ipeaes  Btoi^  an  displayed  ;  hiA 
little  has  been  done,  compared  with  what  ought  to  be  done^  wfaeo  we  reflect  upon  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  our  agricultural  interest.  There  are  many  farmers,  both  at  the 
east  and  west,  who,  with  a  laudable  enterprise,  have  imported  numerous  Talwd>le  specimens 
of  £anmng  stock ;  and  we  know  that  tlwre  are  numerous  agricmltorists  in  the  heart  oi 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  npoa  a  domain  which  we  of  the  east  are  too  apt  to  term 
a  wilderness,  who  drive  from  their  ham-yards  specunens  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  which 
would  surprise  Ute  less  amlntious  husbandmen  of  many  of  our  eastern  states,  hat  not- 
withstanding  Uie  too  great  neglect  of  this  branch  of  our  agricultural  interest,  which  we 
denominate  stock-husbandry,  our  advance,  in  this  respect,  of  late  years,  has  been  obvious 
and  marked ;  and  this  improvement  is  numiiest  to  every  one  who  wiU  compare  the  quali^ 
c£  our  sheep  and  cattle  with  those  of  the  same  general  spetaes  which  formerly  existed  in 
our  own  country.  liberal  and  enterprising  gratlemen,  adt^tting  the  pursuit  of  agricukare 
from  taste  and  inclination,  and  ditpbsed  to  spread  widely  the  benefits  of  improved  hw* 
bandry,  have  imptnted  at  th^  own  expense,  irom  abroad,  sonw  of  tbe  best  ^eaes  of  hones 
and  cattle.  As  early  as  1802,  the  first  importation  of  m^no  sheep  into  tms  country  was 
made  by  C(^ttel  Hum^utrys,  of  ihe  state  of  Connectiool^  and  Chanoellor  livi^ston,  of 
New  l^ok.  Several  companies  have  been  alsofermed  in  tlie  states<^  Oluo  and  K^itadiy, 
composed  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  have  made  it  an  important  object  to  import  from 
Europe  the  Mst  stock,  both  of  cattle  and  she^ ;  and  the  forming  interest  oi  the  countrv  is 
indebted  to  Messrs.  George  and  Thomas  Sefule,  of  Boston,  who,  in  1824,  impwted  that 
beautiful  and  valuable  spedes  of  sheep,  the  Saxony,  into  the  east,  it  having  been  introduced 
into  the  west  seven  years  previously  ;  and  to  Van  Rensselaer  and  Connng,  of  New  Ytxk  $ 
Powell,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  for  similar  services  }  the  last- 
named  gentleman  having  not  only  imported  the  best  stock,  but  distributed  them  among  the 
&rmers  <^  his  vicinity  ;  driving,  as  the  Bcie  oonsideration,  the  oonvictioo  that  he  had  oon- 
fored  solid  advantages  upon  the  anicnltural  interest  of  the  nati<».  Tbae  are  other 
individuals  who  have  performed  similar  services." 

Great  improvements  are,  however,  making  in  the  agricnltaral  as  well  as  in 
tiie  rearing  o£  lire  stock,  and  valoable  information  on  the  sultject  mil  be  found 
in  the  Transactaons  of  the  New  York  and  other  Agricoltoral  Sooeties,  to  which 
our  limits  will  scarcely  more  than  allow  us  to  refer. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  crops  of  the  United  States  are  extracted  chiefly 
from  the  Reports  for  1843,  of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  on  the  Improvements  in  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  and  the  statistical 
tables  are  all  arranged  and  condensed  from  voluminous  official  returns. 

PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

"  The  progress  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  though  gradiul,  is  yet  steady.  The 
importance  of  this  branch  of  industry  is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  apptedated. 
Hie  whole  country  is  more  or  less  interested  in  it,  as  it  furnishes,  bendes  what  is  consumed 
at  home,  at  least  three^fourths  of  all  the  exporto  of  the  United  States. — The  vast  poUie 
domain  of  unsold  lands,  too,  will  be  affected  by  this  jffogr^  and  its  Tshie  ^x^ortionaUy 
advanced.  It  may  be  well  here  to  mmition  some  of  the  piinrapal  sonrees  of  tins  improve- 
ment. 

**  Cataes  of  Improvement — Tbe  geological  surveys  ordered  and  in  progress,  or  n- 
centiy  completed,  in  many  of  the  states,  besides  the  otner  important  benefits  uioeby  em* 
ferred  on  those  states,  have  contributed  much  to  advance  the  sdence  of  husbandry. 

**  These,  in  c(mnexion  with  the  experiments  of  agricultural  chemistry,  by  tiius  directing 
the  attention  to  their  analysis,  are  developing  the  nature  of  the  soils  aiid  tbdr  ada|>tatian 
and  means  of  increased  production,  by  dinerent  seeds,  products,  and  methods  of  cultivatiom 
luid  manures,  and  so  enable  the  farmer  or  planter  to  use  the  varii^es  of  hu  land  to  tbe 
best  advantage. 

**  The  increaung  number     agricultural  periodicals  and  treatisei^  and  their  cheap  and 
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mon  ertenava  ctronktioii  thnn^gfiont  ibe  land,  are  also  prodacing  a  luppy  eftct.  Tlie 
fanners  and  planters  in  die  various  sections  of  our  country  are  thus  brought  acquainted 
with  each  other's  operations  and  success,  and  also  with  the  methods  of  cultivatiou  and  rear- 
ing of  stock.  Sec.,  common  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  new  products  and  the  result  of 
their  trial  are  noticed,  and  the  knowledge  of  man^r  useful  discoveries  thus  extended.  The 
prejudice  against  *  book  farming/  as  it  has  been  termed,  which  has  so  long  proved  a  bar- 
rier to  the  adopdon  of  valuable  improvements  thus  su^;ested,  is  gradually  wearing  awi^ ; 
aod  a  happy  combination  of  science  and  practice  skill  is  thus  seemed,  the  results  of  wluch 
are  every  year  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 

"  Anicultoral  sodeties  also  exercise  great  influence  in  fbrthering  the  progress  of  agricul- 
toial  ii^ustry.  These  are  bat  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  their  uistitutions  and 
mcrease  in  number  and  prosperity  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture ;  and  if  still  further  aided  by  an  eflicient  board  of  agriculture,  like  what  exists  in  Great 
Britain,  they  would  no  doubt  be  yet  more  successfuL  It  is  only  about  fifty  years  since  ^at 
board  was  there  establidied,  and  it  has  proved  of  extensive  ben^  to  tint  active  em^nre. 
By  meana  of  these  societiei^  great  nninbiBn  of  the  agriculturists  <^  onr  counby  are  brought 
together,  to  compare  notes,  as  it  were,  to  observe  each  other's  success,  and  to  converse  on 
die  to[ncs  connected  with  this  branch  of  industry.  They  examine  the  madiines,  imple- 
ments, animals,  and  products,  offered  for  exhilntion,  and  are  induced  to  bestow  more  care 
and  labour  in  the  selection  of  their  seeds  and  stock,  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  in 
their  tillage  and  harvesting. — Every  year  new  and  valuable  improvements  are  thus  made 
known  ana  introduced,  by  which  many  arc  essentially  benefited.  Premiums  also  encourage 
to  effort,  and  a  highly  salutary  incentive  is  furnished,  in  the  honour  to  be  acquired  of  suc- 
cessful and  approved  &nning.  A  similar  effect,  too,  results  from  the  bounties  given  by 
the  different  states  to  encourage  the  culture  of  some  particular  product.  These  have  never 
been  offered  without  a  new  impulse  being  stirred,  and  leading  to  increased  attention  to  the 
pursuit.  Some  of  the  states  in  these  Te^>ects  are  far  in  advance  of  others,  but  almost  all  are 
MgimmBg  more  to  appreciate  their  true  mtorest,  and  seeking  to  extend  their  true  prosperity. 

"  WKle  adrertmg  to  the  causes  of  general  improvement  in  the  i^rriculture  of  our 
country,  it  may  not  dso  be  improper  to  siUude  to  the  increased  habits  of  temperance  and 
sobriety  <tf  the  labourer,  by  which  toe  condition  of  the  fivm-honse  and  &nn  is  so  essentially 
benefited,  and  dcMooestic  ha^|uness  and  effective  strength  iHOmoted.  A  clear  head  and  a 
vigorous  &ame,  in  cmnlnnation,  will  ever  be  most  snccessfiit  in  tillage,  as  in  every  branch  ct 
industry.  The  lengthening  of  life  and  the  repair  of  health,  tiius  secured,  render  many 
who  have  been  but  drones  and  mere  consumers,  also  active  and  efficient  producers,  as  well 
as  healthful  consumers.  The  amount  added,  too,  in  the  increased  skill,  as  well  as  the 
saviDg  from  less  breakage  of  tools,  machinery  of  labour,  and  the  actual  effectiveness  of  such 
labourers  as  have  heretofore  been  drawn  from  the  intemperate  class,  now  reformed,  consti- 
tute no  small  item  of  ^ain  in  this  view  of  Uie  subject  No  httle  damage  has  been  thus 
sustained  in  the  '  inebriate'  management  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  which  is  now  avoided. 
Were  tins  the  proper  place,  some  most  interesting  deductions  might  be  made  as  to  the  phy- 
rical  force  and  eflteiency  thus  added  to  the  various  branches  of  industiy,  aod  the  bearing  of 
&e  whole  <ni  agriculture,  as  a  source  of  our  national  wealth.** — Mr.  JSlUworth's  Report, 

Live  Stock. — The  horses,  homed  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep  of  the  United 

States,  though  still  of  inferior  breeds,  have  now  very  greatly  improved.  We 

have  no  space  to  give  any  lengthened  account  of  the  live  stock  of  America;  and 

those  vho  vish  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  will  find  ample  descriptions 

in  the  Transactions  oi  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  and  other  Agricultural 

Societies. 

New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  the  New  England  States,  Michigan,  and 
Vermont,  and  in  tame,  the  prairie  regions,  will  be  the  principal  countries 
for  horses,  homed  catde,  and  sheep.  The  swine  of  the  western  states  are 
increasing  rapidly,  and  of  late  years  for  salting,  and  espedally  for  lard  oil. — 
(See  Poik  and  Lard  Oil  Trade  hereafter.) 
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The  breeding  of  sheep  for  tlwir  wool  has  been  greatly  increnfled  and  improved. 
The  follomng  extract  on  the  subject  is  interesting : — 

"  From  pnteat  ejqterimentst  the  inteodnction  aod  raiaiog  of  sheep  on  the  vast  prunes 
of  &e  west  are  to  be  aniiapated,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  fbonld  be  a  great 
change  in  the  tenitory  to  wluch  the  consumers  of  wool  must  look  for  mudi  of  their  raw 
mateml.  Hitherto,  die  New  England  and  middle  states  have  fninapally  furnished  the 
market  with  wool.  But  sheep  are  already  beginning  to  acquire  importance  in  the  view  of 
the  fanners  and  the  planters  of  the  west  and  south;  and  if  the  importation  of  1100 
merino  bucks  in  a  single  year  into  South  America  produced  such  a  change  in  their  flocks, 
why  may  not  equally  as  striking  a  result  be  effected  in  the  western  and  southern  states 
by  a  similar  introduction  there  ?  Millions  of  sheep  could  be  sustained  at  Uttle  expense  on 
the  belt  of  the  oak  timber  land  running  throi^h  Georgia,  seventy  miles  wide  by  150  miles 
lon^.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  southern  states  but  would  furnish  some  good 
section  for  the  keeping  of  flocks  on  the  up-lands.  Planters  are  now  also  actually  banning 
to  collect  their  flocks.  The  sheep-raising  states  of  the  north  must  expect  competition. 
The  &rmer  in  the  higher  and  colder  latitudes,  who  has  to  fodder  his  flock  for  a  long 
winter,  irill  certainly  reel  the  effect  of  this  new  direction  of  sheep  husbandry,  Immght,  as 
he  will  be^  into  oompetition  with  those  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  an  almost  pereniual 
^tffing.  So  soon  as  the  planter  ceases  to  be  abiorbed  in  the  production  of  cottmi,  the 
stivams  of  the  south  wUl  be  lined  with  mills,  and  various  operations  machinenr.  The 
norlihem  and  middle  states  cannot  but  see  that  it  will  do  so.  There  an  many  locatiDni 
south  and  west  of  the  Delaware  whoe  three  sheep  at  least  can  be  kept  as  ehe^  as  one  can 
on  the  confines  of  the  Canadas. 

**  Pasturage  to  ahnost  any  extent  covers  the  prairie  range,  and  grass  and  grain  for  a 
short  winter's  feed  are  cut  and  reaped  by  machines  at  a  trifling  expense.  One  ^^entleman, 
it  is  stated,  in  the  vicinity  of  Buflalo,  New  York,  having  a  prairie  farm  in  Illinou  of  some 
500  acres,  purchased  2000  sheep,  which  he  placed  upon  it,  under  the  care  of  two  faithful 
shepherds.  The  sheep  were  kept  without  dimculty  in  the  h^t  of  health,  and  the  proprietor, 
as  tne  first  Irmta  of  his  enterprise,  received  6000lbs.  of  good  wool,  worth  tlurt^  cents  per  lb. 
The  transportation  from  Ilhnots  to  Buflalo  out  about  one  cent  per  lb.  l^ese  &cts  are 
mentioned,  not  to  discourage  effort,  but  to  prepare  the  producer  of  wool  to  meet  the  con- 
dition of  things  that  must  soon  take  place  in  a  state  of  general  peace  and  depression  of 
price  of  all  the  staple  products.  By  the  last  census  it  appears,  that  there  are  in  the  United 
States  about  20,000^000  of  shee^  It  has  been  thought  by  those  who  have  paid  attention 
to  this  subject  that  this  number  is  much  too  low  ;  aiu  the  snppontion  has  been  made  that 
there  are  not  less  than  34,000,000  ihe^  in  this  whide  country,  of  which  one-fifUji  are 
in  New  York.  The  safer  estimate  would  probably  he  about  25,000,000 ;  the  estimated 
value  of  which,  at  two  doUars  per  head,  would  s^ve  50,000,000  dollars.  Three  sheep  is 
the  general  allowance  per  acre  for  winter  provender  and  summer  pasture.    The  e^ggngAte 

Quantity  of  land  necessary  is  more  than  8,330,000  acres  ;  which,  at  the  average  of  fifteen 
oUars  per  acre  (perhaps  it  would  reach  even  to  twenty  dollars),  wotdd  be  nearly 
125,000,000  dollars.  The  amount  of  wocA  produced  at  an  average  of  two  lbs.  the  fleece 
is  50,000,000 lbs.,  which,  probably,  at  tihe  lowest  aven^  price,  is  equal  to  12,000,000 
doUsra." 

The  fbllowittg  are  the  live  and  dead  wights,  raised  and  fed  bv  Mr.  Raybold  at  bk 
ferra  near  Delaware  oity.  Their  wool  was  long,  fine,  and  silky,  sucK  as  is  raised  for  the 
finest  worsted  stufis. 

Un  weights  eai^,  251  lbs.  200 lbs..  200 lbs.  219  Hm.,  229  lbs.  2mb8.,  195  lbs.  219  lbs., 
3091bfl.  I731bs,  195lbs.  195 lbs.,  1771bs.  2051bg.,  189lbs.  2091bi.,  229lbi.  ISSlba, 
193  lbs.  203  lbs.,  189  lbs. 

Dead  weights  each,  lie^lU.  llS^lbs.,  124lb8.  124lb8.,  llO^lbs.  lOC^lbs.,  ll9Hi8. 
941b8.,  lOribs.  lOS^lbs.,  128^lbs.  111U&,  llOllbs.  98lfas.,  lao^ilis.  llTilbs., 
13241ba.  147Um.,  llUlba.  ISOlbs.,  118 lbs. 

The  rough  fat  weighed  371  lbs. 

Hie  following  Tabular  Statement  will  ezhilMt  the  lire  Stedc  and  Products  of  eadi 
SUte. 
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Tables  ezHlnting-  the  Live  Stock,  Horticultnral,  imd  Agricultural  Products  of  the  United 

States,  from  the  Official  Returns  made  by  the  Marslials,  in  18-40. 


NAME  OV 
■  TATE. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Mtint  

Now  Hampabire 
HsMiachiueu*  •■ 
Rhode  laUnd 

ConBectkai  

TcriD«nt  

New  York,... 
New  Jmcj.... 
nmuyKania. . . 
Dclkwara..,. 
Uarjlaud... 

Virf  inia  

Norcb  CarnliDa  . 
South  Caroluia 

Georgia  

Alabiuu  

HUauuppi. ., . 

Lomiana  

TeaneMM  

KeaCucky  

Okio  

IiwliaM  

Illuiaia.  

MiaMMri  .... 
ArkaasM. ... 
Micbicaii... 

Plurida  

Wiareaaiii. . 

Iowa  

D.  of  CtdumbU  . 


Honei 

and 


Neat 

cattle. 


«,B»i 
0I,-U4 
8,u-24 
34/UO 
CS.4(n 
474,M3 
70^02 

14.441 

9a.«o 

106,008 

iw.wai 

137^40 
I43,HT 
1W,2JT 

341, 40» 

430,.W7 
^41,036 

196,032 
61,47-i 
30,144 
12,M3 
3,TU 
10.794 


Sheep. 


327  ,M3 
275^ 
283,374 
3G,B0t 
338^0 
304,341 

1,911,244 
330,-i02 

l,172,e<» 
33,883 
225,711; 

1,024,148 
617^71 

37'Afloa 

BS4,414 
606,0 1 H 
<i'U,i<)7 
381,348 
B22,n3l 
787.098 
1,217,874 
610.»30 
636.274 
433,«73 
1K8.I86 

118,081 
90.3«9 
38.049 
3,274 


Swine. 


640.264 
617,300 
378,226 
S0,U8 
403,462 
l.^SLSIO 
5.118.777 
ai9,38S 
1.767,030 
39,-^47 1 
257,1123 
1,303,773 
538,379 
332.9811 
267.1071 
103,243 
1 28^67  { 
98,073! 
741. MS 
1,008.240 
2,028,401 1 
675,982. 
395,6;  2 1 
348,018! 
42, 1. SI 
99.0181 

7,i9e| 

3,462 
19,364 : 
706 


Pouliry 
of  all 
kind*, 
eiii. 
Dialed 
value. 


117,386 
131,671 
143,221 

30,639 
131.961 
S03.-V00 
],M0,063 
WI.443' 
1,303.904 
74.3(8 1 
416.943] 
l,992,ias 
1,049.716 
878,633 
1.437.753 
1,423,873 
1,001,209 
333,230 
2,9aC,S('7 
2.310.53;i 
2,009.746 
1.1)23,61)8 
l,4;i5,2S1 
1.271,101 
393,038 
2!i5,H*(0 
92,680 
51,383 
104,890 
4,673 


dullara. 
12a,l71 
107,092 
I7«,l')7 
51,702 
170.029 
131,378 
1,153,413 
330,933 
685.801 
47.263 
218.765 
734,698 
344.123 
396,304 
44!l,623 
404,094 
369,483 
283,539 
606,960 
,^16,4i9 
S31.I93 
357,594 
309  204 
270,647 
109,468 
82,73(1 
61,007 
16,107 
16,330 
3,092 


HORTICULTURE. 


Value 
nf  pro. 
ducB  of 
mark  at 
garden- 
er*. 


Value  ol 
prndiirc 
of  imr- 
•erie* 
and 
fliirinta. 


dollHra, 
5  ,371) 
18.085 
283.904 
67.741 
61,936 
10.276 
499,126 
240,613 
232.911 
4,033 
133.197 
92,33» 
28.475 
38,187 
10,346 
31,078 
4i.896 
210.043 
19.K12 
123,071 
97.600 
61.212 
71,911 
37.181 
2,730 
4,051 
11,738 
3.106 
2,170 
52,89ft 


Total   4.333,009  14.971.386  19,311,^4  26,301,293  0.344,410.2,601,106 


doll  urn, 
46fl 
35 

111.814 
12,601 
18,114 

5,600 
73.980 
36,167 
50,127 

t,l20 
10,591 
3H,7!*9 
18,,^»1 

2.139 

1.833 
370 
499 
33,413 
71,100 

6.220 
H',707 
17.231 
22,090 

6,',i03 
415 

6,307 
10 

1,023 

4,200 
850 


393,-534 


NURBIHIU, 


No.  of 
lueit  mx 

p|i'yt!d. 


Capital 
invested 


31 

293 
207 
203 

48 
523 
1231' 
1150 
9 
619 
173 

20 
10^8 
418 

83 

66 
349 

34 
350 
149 
309 

77 

97 

e 

37 
GO 
80 
10 
163 


Value  of 
he  pio- 


Vulu« 
of  the 


duct*  of  prnduda 
like        uf  the 
dairy,  orcbald. 


doll  an. 
84,774 
1,460 
43,170, 
340,2741 
126,346 
6.677 
258,358 
125,116' 
837.473 
1.100 
46,841 
10,900 
4, 06  J 
210,080 
9.213 
68,425 
43,060 
359,71 1 
10,760 
108,39 
31.418) 
73,628 
17,513 
37,075 
6,036 
24,i73 
6.300 
85,616 
l,6i'8 
42,933 


dollara. 

1.496.903 
1,638  543i 
2,373.3901 
2-i3,22U 
1,376,3341 
3.008.737) 
10,4M  6,021 
1,328,033 
3, 187 .203 
1 1 3,8-i8 
457,466 
1,480.488 
O;  4.349 
377,810 
G05.172 
2U5,20(l 
359.585 
133,067 
472,141 
931,363 
1,848369 
742,360 
428,175 
100,433 
39,105 
301.032 
23,094 
33.677 
33,601) 
5,560 


dollHra. 
149.384 
239,979 
389,177 
32,099 
396,932 
213,944 
l.70IJ)35 
464,006 
618,179 
2^311 
103,710 
703,765 
386,006 
53.273 
136.123 
53,310 
14,436 
11,769 
367.105 
434,933 
47,^,371 
110,055 
126,756 
90.878 
10  680 
16  075 
1,033 
37 
60 
3.507 


85.-13    a.945.774  33,787.008  7.356,904 


AGRICULTURE. 


STATE  OR 
TERRITORY. 


Main*-  

New  Hamjiahire 
>laMai;hui>etta  . . 
Rhode  I  aland... 
Conneciicut  .... 

Vernent  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

PeanajlvaDia. . . 
Delaware.  ■ . . 
Harytaod  ... 

Viriints  

North  CaraHna 
Sou  lb  Carolina. , 

Ceorfia.  

AlatMJM  .... 
Muwaaippt ,. 
Leafaiana  ... 
TMacMee  .. 
Kanincky  ... 

Ohw  

ladtaoa  

IllUMia  

HiaaoiiTi  

Arkawaa  ... 
Hichlcan.... 

Plorida  

WiwMtain  .. 

Iowa  

D.  of  Columbia . 

Total... 


CEREAL  GRAINS. 


Wheat. 


baa  he  I'. 

818,166 
42-^.124 
137,923 
3.008 
87.009 
495.800 
13,286,418 
774.203 
13,213,077 
315.163 
a.343.783 
10.109,716 
1.960.B33 
908.354 
1,801,830 
828.033 
196.626 
60 

4,569,693 
4,803,133 
16,371,661 
4,049.375 
3,333.303 
1,037,386 
105.878 
3,157.108 
413 
312,116 
134,693 
12.147 


Barley. 


busbeU- 
S53.10I 
121.809 
163,319 
66,490 
33,750 
64,781 
2,520,068 
13.501 
200.893 
3,260 
S.594 
87,430 
3.374 
3,967 
12.U79 
7,903 

I.  654 

4,809 
17.491 
212,410 
28,015 
82,231 
9,801 
700 
127,802 
30 

II,  062 
738 
294 


OaU. 


buiht-lii. 

1 ,076,409 
1,296,114 
1.319.680 

171.517 
1.433,262 
3,222,584 
20,675,847 
3.I)N3.324 
30.641.819 

M7,405 
3,534,311 
13,151,062 
3,103,941 
1.486.208 
1,610.036 
1 .406.3.53 

6r>a,624 

107.353 
7,033,678 
7.153.974 
14,393,103 
-5,981,605 
4,9MB.(H)8 
3,234,047 

I80„553 
2,114,051 
13,820 

406,514 

216,385 
15,751 


Rye. 


Buck- 

wheiiL 


buiheli 

137,941 
308,148 
h3(ifili 
34,331 
737,424 
230.993 
2,979,323 
1,663,820 
6,613,873 
33,546 
723,377 
1,483,799 
213,971 
44,138 
60,693 
51,008 
11,444 
1,813 
304,320 
1,331,373 
811,203 
129,021 
86,197 
68,008 
6,219 
34,236 
3U5 
1,965 
3,793 
3,081 


bushi-la. 
51,343 
103,103 
87,000 
2J)79 
303,043 
328,416 
2,287.883 
8r,6, 1 1 7 
2,113,742 
11,290 
73,606 
243,822 
13,391 
72 
141 
58 
61 

17,ii8 
8,169 
633,139 
49,019 
57 ,8^4 
15.318 
88 

113,502 

10.634 
6,313 
272 


India  a 
corn. 


buahelH. 
950,538 

1,  162,512 
1.809,193 

450.496 
1,500,441 
1.119,678 

10,973,386 
4,361,075 

14,240,022 

2,  'jy9.339 
8,333,086 

34..'i77,59 1 
23,893,763 
14,722.805 
30,903. 122 
20,947,004 
13,161,237 

3,932.913 
44,980,188 
39,8*7,120 
33  668,144 
28,153,887 
22.634,311 
I7,332,.524 

4.840,632 

2.277.039 
898,974 
379,358 

1,406,241 
39,483 


VARIOUS  CROPS. 


Rice. 


2.9Sfl 
2,820,388 
60 ,590,:*  6 1 
13,384,733 
149,019 
777,195 
3,604.334 
1»T 
10,370 


460 
50 
3,434 

Vbi",420 


Potaloet, 


buvhels. 

10,392.200 
6.306,606 
3,38,5,6.52 
0114)73 
3,414.238 
8,809.731 
30,123,614 
3,072.069 
9.535,663 
200.712 
1,030,433 
2,044.660 
3,609,-J39 
2,698.313 
1.201,366 
1,708,3.V1 
1,630,100 
834,341 
1,904J70 
1 ,03,5.085 
5.805,021' 
1,533,794 
3,025,330 
783,768 
393,608 
2,109,305 
364.617 
419,608 
334.063 
13,033 


Sugar 
niadi?. 


lb!<. 

357.404 
I  lii°.368 
579,227 
SO 
31,764 
4.647,934 
10,048,109 
36 

2,265,755 

36,266 
1,341,833 
7.163 
30,000 
329,744 
10,143 
77 

1 18,947,720 
258,073 
1.377.835 
6,363,386 
3,727,793 
399,813 
274,853 
1,343 
1,339,734 
37(,3I7 
135,388 
41,430 


84.833,372  4,161,304  123,071,34)  18,64S.S67i7,381,743  377.331,875  80,841,432  108,298,000, 155,100,800  134.734 


Wine 
nuidc. 


galla. 

2,336 
D4 
193 
803 
2,666 
94 
6,790 
0,41fl 
14,328 
332 
7,585 
13,911 
26,739 
643 
8,047 
177 
IS 
2,884 
033 
2,309 
11,334 
10,365 
474 
23 


9S 
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AUliBICA, 


8TATB  OR 
TKREITUEY. 


Maine.... 
N«w  Ham. 
M  aM«dtiH«lti . . 
Rhoda  IilsRd... 

CwnMiicat  

Vennont ....... 

New  York  

Mew  Jeriey , . , , 
PvMuylvaeta... 

Delaware  

Marvland  

Tln^oU  

North  Carolina. 
Soath  Uaioluia. 
Ocorcia........ 

Alabama  

UbMMipfii  

LonMana  

TenuMaee  

Kentnckv  

Okie  

Indiana  

lUinoia  

HlMouri  

ArkanM  

Mieklfaa  

Florida  

WlKonalii  

Iowa  

D.ofOolvBbU.. 


VARIOUS  CROPS. 


Vmlne  of 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Silk 

HeuD 

bane 

Wo«d 

Hay. 

Wax. 

lathered. 

Wool. 

pthered. 

cocoou. 

and 
flax. 

mde,  or 
fooda. 

•aid. 

tona. 

lb«. 

lbs. 

Uw. 

Iba. 

lb*. 

Iba. 

tona. 

dollara. 

cord*. 

30,0*0 

8,7  23^ 

SO 

1 ,403,351 

311 

38 

804,307 

MS^Il 

143,423 

),84ft 

116 

1,900J17 

410] 

IG 

IlMtG 

Bwjas 

194795 

1.190 

04,055 

941,906 

1,741 

3 

131,041 

3TB.W} 

63,449 

113 

165 

317 

181,830 

458 

9I,18( 

48,0(9 

430,704 

4,673 

3  SOT 

741,637 

880.870 

17,330 

41 

926,I0J 

199^ 

636,739 

48,137 

4,060 

685 

3,699,135 

4,986 

M 

074,34s 

a,iir,Hr 

447,1A0 

01,7flS 

744 

0.843,109 

I,73fi] 

1,130 

4.830,547 

SS4,MI 

4,031 

l«,06l 

1,9*1 

807,307 

1.906 
7.S03I 
1,458] 

1,183 

ioi.au 

MO,«M 

1.31 1.MS 

49,481 

31.107 

915,018 

3,048,5m 

2,649 

1,303,«93 

13,483 

740 

1,088 

nt 

04,404 

""334 

93 

G3,l  it 

Kjm 

106,6871 

1,357 

S,674 

S4,8l6,ei3 

488,101 

6,073 

S,300i 

488 

1 76,098 

in,iii 

BH4,Tw2 

10,907 

65,010 

75.347,106 
18,771,350 

3,338,374 

3,494 ,4S3 

3,191 

15,A94J 
0^79] 

1,441,073 

*nfm 

10I,3M 

1,068 

118,933 

033,044 

Sl.Wi,190 

8,014 

l,4IsiMl 

4aju 

I4,eis 

10,009) 

93 

I3,-S7 

61,519 

199,170 

61,710,174 
163.391,390 

3,080 

930,703 

17I,UI 

773 

19,799 

101894 

371,303 
990,353 

3,0914 

1,467,010 

81S 

SS.lM 

173,aol 

117. 1 38,813 
I03,401,3n 

1.501J 

6 

1,030,119 

6*W 

171 

IM 

6,83fi 

83^171 

179,196 

91 

10 

681,043 

tiR,m 

94,831 

116 

Mil 

1I9,SM 

40,283 

153,658468 

317 

65,190 

in.w 

Sl,<33 
SMM 

890 

30,907 

30,550,431 

1,000,331 
1,780,847 

17,761,377 
091,430 

1^17 

8344} 

1886.601 

IM,I14 

741 

88.443 

63,436,009 

787 

0,9931 

1,033,401 

W4.1tl 

l,tS>,0S7 

01, 10ft 

3S,9M 

5,941,176 

8.086,313 

4^174 

l,S33M7 

tr»,9»7 

178,039 
164,033 

88,001 

90,647 

1,810.306 

1.337.919 

'  "iBO 

879 

«!oo^ 

1,989.801 

1BS.TI1 

17,741 

1^178 

004,310 

050,007 
MIS,106 

900,047 

1,150 

1,97  Gi 

091.907 

I*IJ4> 

49.083 

780 

sa,4«i 

e,Mr,9i3 

111,111 
flj^iMl 

TO 

1,149,944 

SIJ8I 

M6 

7.070 

148,439 

04,043 

09 

489.7H 

Tg,0K 

1M>,B0S 

iV^ei 

4,G33 

133,875 

aoo 

113,959 

34,498 

1,197 

TO 

76,174 

7,183 

11,110,533 

1 

98.103 

9sa 

S0,U8 

"m 

1,474 

tis 

6,777 

t 

19,667 

11,911 

17^3 

83 

B,m 

8,078 

33,039 

13,908 

7,»1 

i,asi 

SB 

44 

63,650 

707 

"«5I 

1.900 

I«,9«8,10Sl 

MMW4 

9l0.iaMi9 

86^114 

61,804 

M^9MmI 

Rboatttulatioh  ediilttting  the  total  amonnt 

HflnwaaMdMolM   4,S9S,««a 

Neal  cattle   14,971.086 

■heap  i..  19^11^4 

Swlna   30,901.303 

PeaHnref  all  kind!  ortfaaKtod  TiJ—  doOo.  9^410 

Hoftieuilnie. 

Tataa  of  mdnoo  of  maricet  fardaMH  do.  S,6B1,I96 

„  .       nnneriea  and  iorfatO.,.«o.  Cga^ 

NanborernaBen^yed   8,ua 

Capital  Inveatad.  .....dolb.  1,943.774 

VdMafdiepndweorAeddry  do.  SI,»7.008 

„  „        oovhaid  do.  7.U6^ 

Gnealiralae, 

MmdMrorbndwIaorwlMat   04,813,971 

„  „      barley   4,1«I^ 

„       u     Mto.  in^iisu 


of  each  of  the  coltmuu  in  the  fmegcmig  tabki. 

NmAeref  b^ekof  rye   I&«M,MT 

„  „       bnekwheat   7,111.743 

„  _       Indlwiean  znjSiXK^ 

^     ponadaofiice   0l;N1.4a 

vartoBoeraw. 

BadMb  of  Botatoeo   liVNia* 

PoMido  of  angMr  OMd*  It^lwVN 

Oalleu  eT'Wtae  made   IHTM 

Too*  of  bay   W,m,m 

PMndaofbaiN   

  mm 

lohMM  

„       wool    3liS0t.m 

Cotton  calberod   790,47Mn 

8Uk  oocooiui   Oi^MH 

Tons  of  hemp  and  flax   BS;»l| 

Gordo  or  wood  aold   »fnf» 


The  foregoing  returns  are  made  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  who  bear 
the  name  of  marshals.  The  detailed  accounts  include  not  only  the  retains  of 
each  state,  but  tiiose  of  each  county  in  each  state ;  and  also  of  the  smaUa  £- 
visions  of  each  county,  called  townships.  The  agricultural  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom  might,  in  a  similar  manner,  with  very  little  trouble,  and  at  not  nrndi 
expense,  be  made  out  at  least  once  in  ten  years,  and  even  for  everj  five  yean, 
by  taking  that  of  each  parish.  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
who  sent  me,  most  obligingly,  a  complete  copy  of  all  the  volominoos  returns  made 
by  the  marshals  of  tiie  United  States. 
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CULTITATION  OF  RICE. 

" '  I<anilgraTe  Thomas  Smith,  who  wai  governor  of  tlie  provinoe  in  1693,  had  been  at  Bfa^ 
gascar  before  he  settled  in  Carolina.  There  he  observed  that  rice  was  planted  and  grew  in  low 
and  moist  ground.  Having  such  groiiod  at  the  western  extremity  of  hu  garden,  attached  to  hit 
dwelling-house  in  East  Bay-street,  he  was  persuaded  that  rice  wonld  grow  therein,  if  seed  could 
be  obtained.  About  this  time  a  vessel  from  Madarascar,  bein^  in  distress,  came  to  anchor  near 
Sullivan's  Island.  The  master  of  the  vessel  inquinS  for  Mr.  Smith  as  an  old  acquaintance.  An  in- 
terview took  place.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Smith  expressed  a  wisli  to  obtain  some  seed- 
rice  to  plant  m  liis  garden,  by  way  of  experiment.  The  cook,  being  called,  said  he  had  a  small  bag 
of  rice  suitable  for  that  purpose.  This  was  presented  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  sowed  it  in  a  low  spot  in 
bis  garden,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  Longitude-lane.  It  grew  luxuriantly.  The  little  crop  was 
distributed  by  Mr.  Smith  among  his  planting  friends.  From  this  small  beginning,  the  first  staple 
of  South  Carolina  took  its  rise.    It  soon  after  became  the  cliief  snpport  of  the  colony.' 

"  Its  introduction  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  that  part  of  North  America.  It  be- 
came valuable,  not  only  for  consumption  at  liome,  but  as  an  article  for  exportation.  By  an  act  of 
parliament,  3n)  and  4th  of  Anne(1706),  rice  was  placed  among  the  enumerated  oommodities,  and 
could  onl^  beBhippeddireedy  to  Great  Britain;  but  afterwards,  in  the  year  1730,  it  was  permitted 
tobecarned>  unoer  certain  limitaUona  and  restrictions,  to  the  ports  of  Europe  lying  south  of  Cape 
Fiuisterre.  Its  culture  had  so  increased,  that,  as  early  as  1734,  l^OOObarrusof  it  were  exported; 
and,  from  November,  1760,  to  September,  1761,  no  less  tiiaa  100,000  barrels  were  shipped  from 
South  Carolina. 

"  In  1770,  tlie  vidue  of  this  artide  exported,  bdng  in  quantity  about  160,000  barreb,  amounted 

to  1 ,530,000  dollars. 

ExFOBTB  from  1791  to  1843. 
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3,330,000 
1.706.000 
3,017,000 
3,307,000 

331,000 
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3^030.000 
1387,000 
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3,031,000 
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97,013 
111,063 
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171.636 
1M,697 
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131.886 
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93,330 
101,660 
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114.617 
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1, 404381 
l.S&3,488 
1330365 

I38t3a> 
I31S349 
)317,44B 
I3433OB 
t,610,C8S 
33I4.S7» 
I3B63M 
1310367 
1,IU,6»I 
1,774,418 

i,m.»7a 

l,110wS31 
3,M«,74» 

3309,179 
1,73131* 
1.400.198 
1343,078 
9,010,107 
13t73»T 
I3U,716 


"  Wine. — North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  rank  highest.  In  their 
order,  in  the  production  of  wine.  In  Maryland,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  and  Kentucky,  some 
thousands  of  gallons  are  likewise  produced.  Two  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  cultivated  by  some  Gecw 
mans,  have  the  past  autumn  (1642)  yielded  1500  gallons  of  the  pure  juice  of  the ^ape,  and  paid  a 
net  profit  of  more  than  1000  dollars.  Still,  the  quantity  produced  is  small.  Trie  ailtivatioa 
both  the  native  and  foreign  grape,  as  a  fruit  for  the  table,  seema  to  be  an  object  of  increasing  in- 
terest in  particular  sections  of  our  country;  but  any  very  decided  advances  is  this  product  are 
scarcely  to  be  expected. 

**  Near  Mississippi  city,  in  Mississippi,  grapes  are  sud  to  succeed  wdl.  One  person  is  men- 
tioned wtio  had,  on  an  average,  from  vines  four  yean  old,  over  200  fine  bunches  to  the  vine 
Some  others  have  liad  over  500  bunches  to  the  vine.  Mr.  Mottier,  of  Delhi,  near  Cindn- 
nati,  has  six  acres  wholly  devoted  to  gr«ifr-vines.  The  vineyard  was  planted  in  I8S^  and 
began  to  yield  k\r  returns  in  two  or  three  yean  1  and,  during  the  whole  period,  he  has 
lost  but  a  single  crop.  He  finds  there  a  northern  prefer^le  to  a  southern  exposure.  The 
Swiss  vine-dressers,  it  is  said,  say  that,  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  If  the^  save  the  crops  of 
three  years  out  of  five,  they  think  they  do  well.  '  About  1500  gaHons  of  wine  were  made  last 
year  ( 1842),  for  whicli  he  finds  a  ready  sale  at  one  dollar  per  gallon.  The  Catawba  affords  a  white 
wine  in  good  repute  with  connoisseurs,  resembling  Rheni^  The  Cape  grape  makes  a  red  vine 
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mm  like  Bn^nody.  HiBTwca*  tfab  year  (1843)  are  in  a  vety  promising  state;  and  should 
■othing  atttoward  occw,  he  thinka  they  will  yield  him  from  800  to  400  gallons  of  vine  to  the 
■ercb*  There  an  also  said  to  be  some  IialMozen  other  vinej>ardB  in  the  vicinity ;  and  the  amount 
of  American  wine  manufactured  there,  and  the  prepcuvtlons  for  extending  the  business  by  Ger^ 
tmma  ftam  the  ralley  of  the  Rhine,  are  stated  to  be  mrger  than  would  be  imagined.  '  The  Scup- 
permmg  grape  of  North  Cm-eUna  has  been  pronounced  by  a  French  gentleman,  not  very  ready  to 
admit  the  excellence  of  American  grapes,  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  he  liad  ever  seen  in 
Pmnee.'  It  n  said  that,  *  in  southern  climates,  under  the  best  management,  3000  gallons  an  acre 
mn  be  calcalated  on  as  a  viaeyard  product.  Some  of  tlie  vines  of  ten  or  twelve  years'  growth 
jietded  half  a  barrel  a-piece.*  A  gentleman  in  North  Carolina,  who  this  last  year  made  thirty 
barreb,  intends  the  next  year  to  make  forty  or  more.  The  culture  of  tlie  grape  lias  also  been  auc- 
ecsfvl  m  Loulaiana,  and  the  foikrwing  calctilationa  have  been  said  to  have  l>een  the  result  of  ex- 
perience :  *  One  acre  planted  aritb  1000  vines  will  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  weighing  50,000  lbs., 
which  wttl  yi^  after  prefsing  and  allowing  for  all  waste.  1^660^  lbs.  of  pure  juice,  or  2083  gal- 
tana  of  wine.'  Some  dusters  «f  the  kind,  railed  the  gnpe  of  Canaan,  are  said  to  weigh  from  nve 
CO  nx  pounds  a  bunch.  Tlie  grape  has  sko  been  cultivated  veiy  succeiBfully  as  a  fruit  for  the 
table,  in  the  vicitrito  of  New  York.  One  gentleman  at  Croton  Koiat  is  said  to  liave  twenty  acres 
of  the  Catawba  aaa  Isabella  grapes.  The  country  abounds  with  many  fine  luttive  grapes,  sour  of 
which  hove  already  been  aduted  for  cultivation.  A  southern  journal  speaks  of  tlie  discovery, 
within  the  past  year,  of  a  white  cUuter  or  bunch  grape,  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  in  a 
ratDOte  unsettled  part  of  Leake  county,  in  Misaiaaippi,  on  the  Yokanodkano  river.  The  bunches 
are  very  lavge ;  the  fruit  transparent,  thin  skinned,  aiod  oval ;  pulp  soft,  with  three  seeds  inclosed  ; 
it  is  a  great  bearer,  of  delicious  flavour,  and  was  long  known  to  the  Indians.  It  is  called  the 
Tf^Anodkano  grape. 

**  As  a  good  mode  of  prsservrog  grapes,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  put '  in  tight  boxes  or 
kcp  in  ahemate  layers  with  carded  bats  of  cotton.* 

**  The  wbole  amount  of  the  wine  crop  in  tfte  tabular  estionte  for  the  United  States,  is  139,240 


**  UaMcTf  which  was  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1842,  is  said  to  repay  a  net  profit  of  200 
MIm  t»  the  acre  when  prcmeiiy  managed.  It  pi<edoced  «i  the  iarm  of  a  gentleman,  who  has 
devoted  some  attention  to  this  product  in  Ohio,  at  tlie  rate  of  2000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  he  believes 
ic  nay  be  iMde  to  produce  3000  lbs.,  whieh  is  a  greater  crop  than  the  average  crops  of  Germany 
and  Uolland.  It  is  probable  that  it  nay  hereafter  be  more  an  object  widi  our  &rroei8,  but  th'e 
introduction  of  its  cnltnre  among  them  must  be  gradual.  Nine  acres  have  been  planted  by  one 
person  in  183ft,  whidi  be  harvested  in  \94&.  The  labour  required  is  said  to  be  from  eighty  to 
100  daya^  work  per  mxe,  and  a  crop  is  not  rewed  till  it  is  tliree  years  old.  Tlie  nature  of  tlie  soil 
in  which  it  is  ewtinted  is  said  to  have  eonndeii^e  inAueece  on  the  colour  of  the  dye  produced 
fron  madder. 

"  O&vety  it  is  asserted,  may  be  grown  in  some  of  the  aouthem  states.  A  gentleman  in  Missis- 
sippi, is  stated,  in  an  agricultural  journal,  to  have '  the  olive  growing,  which,  at  live  ^ears  from  the 
cutting,  bore  fruit;  and  was  as  laige  at  that  age  as  they  usually  are  in  Europe  at  eight  years  old.' 
*  The  olive  here,*  it  is  added,  *  will  yield  a  feir  crop  for  oil  at  four  years  from  the  nursery,  and  in 
eight  years  a  foil  erop,  or  as  much  as  in  Europe  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.'  The  lands 
and  cUaaate  there  are  stated  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  successfid  cultivation  of  the  olive  for  oil, 
pieUei,  *e,  as  any  part  oS  Bnrope.   Some  hundreds  of  the  trees  are  said  also  to  Imve  been  grow> 

io  Sonth  Carolina,  and  tfie  owner  esprcsaed  his  conviction  that  this  product  would  succeed  well 
oo  oar  lea  cow t  of  Gartrfhni  and  GeoigM.  The  irosts,  thoiigli  severe,  did  not  destrojr  or  injure 
dicMi  and  in  one  case,  when  the  plant  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  corn  was  pliwted  in  its  stead, 
its  roots  sent  out  ^oots.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  tree  of  great  longevity — even  reachiiw  to  1000 
or  9000  years  t'  so  that  when  once  established,  it  will  produce  crops  for  a  great  while  afterwards. 
The  expense  of  extracting  the  oil  is  also  stated  to  be  but  trifling. 

**  /mtfjgo. — This  was  once  a  most  important  crop  in  South  Carolina,  and  some  attenUon  has 
been  given  to  it  by  an  individual  or  two  tn  Louisiana,  and  the  enterprise  is  said  to  promise  success; 
sod  enough  mighc  undoubtedly  be  raised  is  this  country  to  supply  our  own  market,  so  that  we 
should  not  be  Mpeadoit  on  other  nations  for  this  article.  Some  indigo  produced  at  IJaton  Itougc 
is  pronounced  to  have  been  equal  to  the  best  Caraccas,  which  sells  at  two  dollars  per  pound  ;  and 
the  gendemaa  who  cultivated  it  remarks,  that  one  acre  of  ground  tliere,  well  cultivated,  will  yield 
finm  forty  to  sixty  pounds  i  that  it  requires  only  from  July  to  October  for  cultivating  it ;  that 
there  is  not  connected  with  it  <me>third  of  the  expense  of  time  that  is  generally  required  for  the 
eidtivfttioa  of  ootloa.  He,  therefore,  intoids  in  future  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
iaiKgD,  in  preference  to  cotton. 

"  GtiKttU  JtnMarit«.— The  root  crops  form  a  very  important  item  as  fodder,  and  are  cultivated 
with  increasing  snecess  in  many  parts  of  the  cotmtry.  The  turnip  has  not  yet  become  as  great  a 
frmnriie  aiWMig  our  timers  as  it  is  in  England,  where  very  laige  crops  are  produced ;  nor  are 
mMs,  the  product  of  iriiich  has  sometimes  in  England  reached  to  over  tbirty-^even  tons  per 
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acre;  or  paiSDipa,  whidi  are  said  to  be  endloit  food  for  hwui  and  catUc.  ParmifW^abo,  Mand 
the  winter  better  than  any  other  root  vcnetable.  Swine,  too,  are  fond  oi  them.  Beudea  the 
rato  bt^Of  mangd  wurtzel,  aogu  beet,  and  other  varietiea  of  the  beet,  occupj  a  useful  place  co 

the  larm,  and  are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  this  oouotiy. 

"  Ad  account  of  an  experiment  respecting  the  raising  of  pumpluos  on  grass  land,  and  the  great 
amount  produced  from  one  vine,  fumisbes  some  important  facta  with  reference  to  the  culture  of 
that  product,  showing  that  it  might  be  rendered  yery  profitable. 

"  The  productions  of  the  orc&rd— apples,  peadies,  and  pears,  and  other  varieties  of  frait— are 
most  successfully  raised  for  market  in  some  of  the  states.  The  peadi  orchards  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  form  a  source  of  large  profit  to  their  enterprising  propri^rs.  Hie  apple  crop  tof* 
fered  severely  the  past  year  in  some  of  the  New  England  states. 

**  Many  farmers  in  Wisconsin  territory  are  said  to  be  be«nning  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
production  of  wool  j  large  fiocka  have  been  introduced  iuto  we  southern  counties. 

**  Much  is  doing  to  ascertain  the  best  breeds  of  c^tle  for  our  countiy,  and  many  ni^le  n>ecU 
noil  have  been  exhibited  the  past  year  at  the  agricultural  fiuis  in  various  parts  of  the  nnion,  shov> 
ing  the  increasing  attention  which  u  given  to  this  subject. 

**  The  products  of  the  daily,  too>  and  tlie  apiaty,  the  new  methods  of  raisii^  poultry, 
night  claim  a  notice.  The  subject  of  the  best  modes  of  cultivattoo,  manures,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  various  parts  of  husbandry  to  one  another,  belong  to  the  general  subject,"— Jfr.  MlkuoHKi 
Report. 

Prickfy  Com/rey.— Some  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  New  Eng^buid  states  for  feeding 
cattle  I  and  that  on  being  gathered  only  once  in  two  yean,  an  acre  produced  8400  boshds.  It  is 
regarded  as  indigenous  to  America. 

^plei. — The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  : 

"Tor  some  years  I  have  been  experimenting  upon  the  apple-treev  bavins  an  ordiard  of 20,000 
bearing  Newtown  pippin  trees.  1  luve  found  it  very  unprofitable  to  wait  ror  what  u  termed  the 
bearing  year,  and,  consequentiy,  it  has  been  my  study  to  assist  nature,  so  aa  to  enable  the  tree  to 
bear  every  year. 

**  I  have  noticed  that  it  produces  more  profusely  than  any  otiier  tree,  and,  eonsequentlv,  re- 
quires tiie  Intermediate  year  to  recover  ilattf,  1^  extracting  ilrom  the  atmo^hare  and  earth  tne  m> 


**  One  year  Is  too  snort  a  time  for  so  elaborate  a  process,  and,  if  unassisted  by  art,  the  inle^ 
vening  year  must  necessarily  be  lost.  If,  howev^,  it  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  sdMtaDce^  it 
win  bear  every  year— at  least,  such  has  been  tiie  result  of  the  following  experimenu ; 

"  Three  years  ago,  in  April,  1  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  off  several  thousand  trees  io  tnj 
orchard,  and  washed  the  trunk  and  limbs  within  reach  with  soft  soap,  trimmed  out  all  the  brandies 
that  crmsed  each  other  earlv  in  June,  and  painted  the  wounded  part  with  white  lead,  to  keep  out 
moisture  ;  then  split  open  the  bark,  by  running  a  sharp-pointed  knife  from  the  ground  to  tliefiistsct 
of  limbs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  which  prevents  the  tree  from  becMning  bark-boua^ 
and  gives  the  inner  wood  an  opportuuity  of  expanding. 

"  In  July,  I  placed  one  peck  of  oystep«helI  lime  around  each  tree,  and  left  it  piled  about  die 
trunk  until  November,  during  which  three  months  the  drought  was  excessive.  In  November,  the 
lime  was  dug  in  thorou^ly.  Thefollowiog  year  (1842),  I  collected  from  those  trees  1700  barrris 
of  frui^  some  of  wUdi  were  sold  in  New  York  for  four  doUan  per  barrel,  and  otbm,  in  Londoa, 
for  nine  dollan ;  tiie  eider  made  from  the  refuse,  delivered  at  the  mill  two  days  after  its  manu&O' 
ture,  I  sold  for  three  dollars  aeven^-five  cents  per  band  of  thirty-two  gallons,  not  induduig  the 
barrel.  In  ateAnw  eider  I  never  wet  the  $tram.  After  gathering  the  fruit  in  October,  I  maoured 
the  same  trees  mm  stable^nanure,  having  secured  to  it  ^  ammonia,  and  covered  it  immediate 
with  earth, 

"  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  year  (1843),  the  sune  trees  literally  bent  to  the  ground  with 
the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw.   T^e  other  trees  in  mv  orchard,  not  treated  as  above,  were  Iwrren. 

"  I  am  now  placing  around  each  tree  one  pe«  of  diarooal-dus^and  pn^Kis^  in  thespriDfr  to 
cover  it  from  the  compost  heap. 

"  I  have  grown  corn,  beets,  and  carrots,  in  pure  charcoal-dust,  likewise  cuttings  of  the  ros^ 
bush,  camelhi  japonica,  grape-vine,  and  wax-plant,  and  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
manures  we  Iiave.    Once  placed  upon  the  soil,  it  is  there  for  ever. 

"  Phmi. — Fourteen  years  since,  1  removed  eighty  plum-trees  from  the  lower  part  of  my  fiun 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  set  them  in  rich,  sandy  loam  land,  which  is  the  betf  soil  for  tbea. 
They  were  valuable  varieties,  such  as  the  blue  gage,  yellow  egg.  magnum  booum,  &c.,  and  bad 
borne  profusely  four  years  before  they  were  taken  up.  For  the  space  of  thirteen  years  after  thar 
removal  they  never  bore  a  single  plum,  although  they  grew  luxuriantly.  In  the  bll  of  1843^  I 
phtced  lialf  a  bushel  of  shell  lime  round  each  tree,  and  last  March,  half  a  bushel  of  pulverised 
charcoal.    In  May  they  were  covered  irith  blossom^  and  bore  a  profusion  of  fruit. 

"  When  large  black  excrescences  appear  on  plum-treea,  I  cut  off  the  limbs  affected,  and  bum 
nwm.  They  are  caiued  by  a  worm," 
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CALCULATION  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT  AND  OTHER  BREAD 
STUFF  GRAINS^  AS  BEARING  UPON  CONSUMPTION  IN,  AND  EXPORTATIONS 
FROM,  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thb  following  statements  and  tables  are  prepared  from  official  accounts,  and 
from  a  series  of  observations  and  tables  which  were  drawn  up  and  published  in 
an  extra  nnmber  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List  for  1842. 

The  canse  of  that  alarm/ which  has  been  so  generally  manifested  by  the  landed 
interests  of  England,  as  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade  in 
com  and  other  food  £rom  America,  has,  it  will  appear,  no  foundation. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has,  with  forcible  tmth  and  ability,  in  his  recently  published 
remarks,  proved  how  utterly  groundless  have  been  the  compUunts  against  the 
liberal  portions  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  The  following  statements  and  tables  will 
show  that  the  export  of  com  and  flour  from  the  United  States  has  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  goes  far  to  prove  how  little  the 
landed  interest  of  the  United  Ejiigdom  has  to  fear  from  the  competition  of 
American  agriculture.  We  could  further  prove  that,  in  the  advance  of  nations, 
the  consumers  of  agricultural  produce  increase  more  rapidly  in  numbov  than  the 
producers.  The  reason  is,  fhat  cities,  manufactures,  trades,  navigation,  &c.,  draw 
pec^le  from  cultivating  the  soil,  and  firom  the  rural  districts.  This  is  espedally 
the  case  in  America. 

In  the  United  States  the  population  employed  in  agiicnltnre  has,  it  is  true, 
increased  n^odly,  but  not  so  ra|Hdly  as  the  population  oS  the  towns,  and  those 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  in  ship 'building,  in  the  timber  trade,  in  the  fur  trade, 
in  the  producing  of  naval  stores,  in  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals ; 
and  as  those  employed  in  manufactures,  handicraft  tirades,  and  on  nulways  and 
*  other  public  works. 

We  must  also  take  into  our  calculation  those  employed  in  agriculture,  who 
are  not  prodncos  of  wheat,  otiier  bread  stufis,  and  food,  viz.,  those  engaged  in  the 
csltivation  of  tobacco,  ot  cotton  wool,  and,  in  Louisiana,  of  si^ar. 

The  author  of  the  interesting  papers  which  were  prepared  for  the  Pfaila- 
delpUa  papa*,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  describing  the  wheat  crops  ob- 


**  A  s>  wry  gengralfy  beUeted  abroad^  ihat  ftUi  vakutile  gram  is  of  very  general  culture  in  our 
eewitry,  but  such  it  not  the/act.  Tkii  table  £mdet  the  ttoiet  and  terriloriet  into  three  dittrictt : — The 
flnt  embraces  tbe  six  New  England  states ;  the  second,  the  states  in  what  mav  be  called  the 
•  Wheat  District,' extending  froni  latitude  35  deg.  to45deg.  north,  and  from  longitude  5  deg.  east  to 
15  deg.  west  of  Washington  ;  and  the  third,  states  south  of  latitude  85  deg.  The  cultivation  of  wheat 
was  commenced  in  the  New  Eiu;Iand  states  at  quite  an  early  date  after  their  first  settlement,  and 
with  sufficient  success  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  colonists,  but  it  could  not  be  continued  with 
profit  wfaen  Pennsylvania  was  settled,  and  its  lands,  more  congenial  to  wheat,  subjected  to  the 
ploitgli.  Then,  the  hardy  and  adventurous  lom  of  the  Puritans,  found  it  their  interest  to  '  cultivate 
the  ocean,  and,  by  exchange  of  Us  productions  purchase  flour  and  grain  from  the  descendants  of  Penn. 
Tbe  efforts  maac  since  the  revolution,  and,  hy  aid  of  bounties,  even  doum  to  Kiihin  three  orjbur 
tan,  to  revive  tke  ciUtivation  of  uiheat  in  the  eastern  section,  have  proved  alike  unsuccessful ;  and 
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products  of  iDdian  corn  and  potatoes,  vith  pasturage  of  cattle  and  increased  powth  of  wool  ia 
parts  more  remote  from  the  sea  board. 

**  With  the  states  south  of  the  wheat  section,  we  have  included  North  Coronna,  for  altliou^  a 
great  part  of  this  state  lies  north  of  35  deg^  and  wheat  is  cultivated  towards  its  nortbeni  parts,  the 
soil  in  general  is  better  adapted  to  Indian  com,  and  the  quantity  cultivated  is  large.  It  may  also 
be  remarked  of  New  Jersey,  that,  although  within  the  wheat  latitude,  it  cannot  be  called  a  wheat 
growing  state,  as  in  all  that  part  towards  the  ocean  on  which  the  state  borders  for  near  150  miles, 
the  soil  is  too  light  and  sandy  for  this  grain ;  and  Indian  com  and  rye  are  its  leacfing  pioducts.  In 
reference  to  the  culture  of  wheat  io  both  these  sections — the  eastern  and  the  southern — Washing- 
ton,  in  his  letter  to  Arthur  Young,  dated  December  5,  1791,  gives  the  following  opinion  :— '  But 
tbe  country  beyond  these  (New  Yoi^  and  New  Jersey)  to  the  flastward  (and  the  farther  you  ad- 
vance that  way  it  is  still  more  so),  u  unfnemUt/  t9  wheal,  which  is  subject  to  biighl  and  mi/dew,  and, 
frflateyeart,  to  a  which  hatalmott  ditcourased  the  growth  of  it.  The  lands,  however,  in  tlie  New 
England  states  are  strong,  and  productive  of  other  crops.  To  the  toulkward  ^  Virgm/i,  ike  cSmaie 
it  not  weU  adapted  to  v^cat,  and  leu  lo  at  t/ou  penetrate  the  warmer  lati/udet.'  Rxperieoce  has  fully 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  and,  it  is  now  admitted  that  in  neither  of  thoie  dktricU 
can  wheat  be  rmted  lo  profit  even  in  competition  with  the  more  remote  part$  <^tke  ^reat  wheat  diUrid, 
since  the  coat    trantporlaOon  from  those  hat  been  reduced  by  artysdalcommmicattimu 

**To  tbe  north  itf  4ft  d«.  north  on  this  continant,  the  length  and  aevari^  of  the  wintm 
will  prevent  the  culdration  of  wheat  to  any  material  extent.  This  opinion  will  u>pear  moerkablo 
in  England,  when  it  is  ct^dered  that  the  most  southerly  point  of  Great  Britain  is  near  north  kti- 
tude  49  deg.,  and  that  the  oulture  of  wheat  is  snecessfnln  extended  t»  north  htitu^  65  deg.  But 
that  islandlias  an  open  ocean  to  the  north  and  west,  and  tbe  North  Sea  to  the  east ;  whereas  the 
American  cotrtinent,  towards  the  aortb-weat,  is  unbroken  to  the  Polar  Sea,  and  to  tbe  north,  and 
towards  north-east,  b  indented  with  immense  bays,  covered  by  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

"  To  the  west  of  lonptude  15  deg.  west  of  VV'ashingtoo,  commence  those  extensive  prairies 
extending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  whidi  it  is  not  Kkely  the  cultivation  of  wheat  will  be  ex- 
tended nor  any  permanent  settlement  made,  except  along  some  of  the  water-courses,  for  years  to 
come.  The  want  of  wood  and  water  on  those  plains  wilt  stop  the  advance  of  the  civilisation  in 
that  direction,  and  leave  them  to  the  Buffalo  and  tbe  Indian.  How  fea  it  will  be  pmedcable  to 
cover  them  with  sheep,  hotses,  and  cattle,  controlled  by  man,  as  on  the  steppes  of  the  Ban  da 
Oriental,  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

**  The  wheat  aecUiHi  wkhin  10  dnk  or  latitude  and  20  deg.  of  longitude  eaAiMa  about  one- 
half  the  surhce  of  the  states  or  one-tourth  of  that  of  the  states  and  territories,  but  within  thia 
there  is  abandonee  of  untouched  land  of  the  finest  quality  awaiting  the  invasion  of  Ae  cultivator. 
Nor  can  that  be  delayed  ;  for  the  wanu  of  a  population  ecnstantly  iooeasing  both  within  and 
without  this  district,  and  not  regarding  foreign  countries,  demands  a  rapid  increase  in  the  growth 
of  wheat  If  our  estimate  is  oorrsct,  that  the  United  Staates  and  territories  will  number  23,0(10,000 
inhabitants  in  1650,  the  ad^tioaal  qumtity  to  he  rused  in  that  year  over  1840,  to  supply 
an  increase  of  5,000,000  consumers  at  home,  and  leave  seed,  &c ,  must  be  about  22,000,000 
bushels,  equal  to  the  whole  crop  raised  in  1800.  To  bring  the  cultivation  up  to  this' point  it  becomes 
necessary  that  for  ten  j>ears  130,000  acres  of  new  land  p>er  annum  should  be  pnt  under  wheat  cul- 
ture alone,  and  three  tim^  that  quantity  under  ciihure  in  com,  rye.  oats,  or  in  pasturage.  To  ac- 
complish this  will  require  thai  the  labour  of  full  one-third  of  the  whole  increase  ia  population  be 
directed  to  agriculturalpurstiits  in  this  district. 

On  reference  to  Table  No.  8,  it  vHl  be  observed  that  we  have  stated  the  eonsumption  of 
wheat  at  the  average  of  three  bushels  and  a  half  ocr  bead  in  tbe  eastern  district  (New  EnglaiKl 
slates),  four  basheu  and  one-tweUlh  per  head  in  the  wheat  district,  and  two  bushels  per  brad  in 
Ae  sontfatm,  at  cotuw  and  sugw  district  These  very  low  estimsttes  appear  remailcable  ia/ 
England,  where  the  consumption  of  vbsat  is  estimated  at  tix  to  «ght  busn^  per  head.  It  b» 
easy,  however,  to  account  for  this  difference,  which  arises  from  tlie  more  general  consumption  in 
this  counby  of  Indian  corDf  lye,  and  buckwheat  for  culinary  purposes.  In  tbe  eastern  states, 
Initian  corn  and  rye  are  generally  used,  and,  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  sea-coast,  wheal  bread 
is  almost  unknown.  In  the  middle  and  western  states,  with  the  agricultural  population  in  par. 
ticniar,  more  than  half  tbe  bread  is  made  of  corn  and  rye  meal ;  and  buckwheat  is  also  exteuuvely 
used.  In  the  soutl\ern  and'  south-western  states,  corn  becomes  the  leading  article,  and,  in  some, 
rice  is  an  important  auxiliary ;  but,  to  tlie  coloured  population  (full  (Hie-bdfin  those  states)  wheat 
is  unknown.    This  will  account  for  tlie  very  low  estimate  of  two  bushels  per  head,  which  we  have 

fiven  for  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  southern  district  Througtiout  every  part  of  the 
Foited  States,  Indian  com  is  raised.  It  is  used  both  green  and  ripe;  is  easily  prepared  for  fooil» 
and  fully  as  nutritious  as  wheat.  Its  usual  cost  per  bushel,  in  the  interior,  is  about  one-third  that 
of  wheat,  and,  for  human  nutriment,  one  bushel  of  Indian  com  is  perhaps  e^ud  to  one  bushel 
and  three-fourths  of  barley,  or  three  bushels  of  oati.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sm^nrin^  that  the  use 
of  tliis  invaluable  grun  should  be  so  general,  and  that  of  oats  and  bariey  nnkoown— out  iw  uinud 
food  and  the  brewery. 
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**  Although  it  most  be  appareot  froio  the  views  nov  given  of  the  present  state  of  the  growth 
ud  t»Dsumption  of  wheat  ia  the  United  States,  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  seek  new  markets 
for  that  gnun,  we  are  still  interested  in  any  measures  that  will  be  likely  to  give  more  regularity  to 
the  demand  for  old  Duirkets,  and  greater  steadiaeas  to  our  prices.  The  meaaures  now  in  agitation 
alfecting  these  pointf  are^  an  altention  ot  the  corn  kw8  of  Great  Brltun,  and  a  new  adjustment 
of  onr  tariff. 

**  lo  the  former  oountrr,  the  com  law  question  is  so  completely  mixed  up  with  politics,  and 
flurrouoded  by  prejudice,  that  a  clear  and  disinterested  judgment  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  whole 
pt^HilaUiHi.  will  scarcely  be  attained.  It  is  nudentood  that  the-  new  ministfy  will  not  present 
■my  law  allowing  a  free  trade  in  eom,  or  estafa^ing  a  fixed  duty,  but  will  adhere  to  the '  SMng 
SaJe?  making  some  alteration  in  its  eraduation. 

"  By  late  retnnis  it  jqipears  that  toie  population  of  Great  Britain,  in  1841.  was  ie,«64.76l 

1881    «  16^66.011 


Increase   2.298,760 

"Ireland,  in  1841  ,   8^05,382 

,      „    1881    7,784,536 

Increase   410,846  410,846 

Aggregate  increase  of  the  British  Islands  in  ten  years   2,609,596 

"  Without  reference  to  this  increase  in  Ireland,  it  is  evident  that  to  supply  that  of  Great  Britwn 
with  irticat  at  the  lowest  estimated  consumptitm  of  six  buiheb  per  head,  requires  that  the  growth  in 
1841  should  exceed  that  of  168l?-18,800,000  bushdsi  and  for  seed,  staidi.&a,  we  may  add 
3^00,000  boshds.  making  3^000,000  quarters.  At  the  ettinutted  product  per  sow  of  direeqoarters, 
the  inereased  breadth  of  land  required  for  wheat  alone,  would  be  660,000  acres,  and  for  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  pasturage,  &c  1,980,000  acres  more,  say  S;640,i000  acres,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
2,296,750  inhabitants.  Has  this  quantity  of  new  land  been  found  on  tbe  sunaee  of  the  island 
and  pat  under  cultivatitm  ?  or  have  its  luduatrioua  finmos,  by  bringing  for  mannre  guano  from 
the  Pacific,  and  bones  from  the  continent,  been  able  to  increase  the  product  of  the  fud  lands,  to 
meet  this  demand  ?  In  relation  to  the  first  inquirv,  it  is  mucli  doubted  if  any  extent  of  unencloaed 
first  or  second  quality  lands  could  have  been  fouoa.and  under  present  oirCumatanees  the  operation 
of  the  com  laws  must  be  to  force  into  wheat  culture  third  qimlity  lands,  that  can  yield  no  profit 
even  at  high  prices,  and  only  increase  tbe  uncertun^  of  dependence  oo  home  growth  for  bread. 
The  ^irited  and  intelligent  agricultural  societies  have  made  great  exertions  to  extend  the  growth 
of  wheat  on  the  old  lands  by  improved  methods  of  culture,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  success ; 
but  still,  that  increase  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  new  demands  for  consumption,  and  give 
aarpiaa  stocks  adequate  for  the  contingendes  of  thw  very  uncertain  climate.  A  snoceaaion  of 
frvounhle  teaaons  may  affiMd  rdlef  fer  a  time,  but  tUs  cannot  be  pennaneni;  and  some  mdical 
change  In  the  tystem  becomes  daify  nore  neoesiaiy. 

"  If  we  look  forward  ten  years,  azid  suppose  tbe  population  to  increase  in  that  time  2,500,000, 
and  that  8,000,000  acres  more  land  must  be  brought  under  culture  we  would  again  ask,  where  ia 
it  to  be  found?  The  prime  minister  of  England  had  better  |ive  np  tbe  search,  and  by  a  Uberal 
altMition  of  the  com  laws,  eodeavoui  to  make  bread  more  unifoimly  die^i,  fay  allowing  wheat  to 
be  imoorted  free  <^  duty  fiom  those  countries  that  take  goods  in  exchange. 

"  If  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not  make  a  chao^  in  tbe  com  laws  sufficiently  liberal 
to  give  an  abundant  supply  of  bread  at  modnate  prices  to  oporatives  at  home,  let  it  immediately 
appropriate  an  adequate  sum  to  carry  them  to  this  country.  We  want  no  paupers,  but  sober  and 
indastrious  men  with  healthy  fomiliea  will  be  received  fret  tfdtdy,  and  m  our  western  country 
they  will  ftid  food  cheap  and  employment  abundant.  The  grimi  trade  must,  in  short,  take  this 
course,  the  eonsomer  must  seek  food  in  other  countries,  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  reach  him  at 
home. 

**  Had  the  com  laws  beoi  absolutdy  repealed  in  1825,  tbe  establislmient  of  manufactories  in 
the  Uwted  Slate*  might  have  been  procrastinated  for  many  yean;  but  no  change  in  those  laws 
can  now  materially  change  the  course  of  production  in  this  oounlry,  and  any  alteration  made  will 
not  be  coandered  as  a  boon  to  agricultural  nations,  but  as  a  measure  forced  on  the  goverameot 
by  tiie  wants  of  a  population  increasing  more  rapidly  than  agricultural  productions  ou  a  limited 
exSeoA  of  land  and  in  an  uncertain  dimate.  Great  Britain  must  relinquish  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  keep  provisions  ki^h  at  home,  and  supply  all  the  werid  with  cisop  goods.  TUi  cainot  be  done 
without  atarving  the  operative. 

"  The  first  efforts  of  the  ooloniats  were  directed  simply  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  those 
of  a  coetittued  aooeSNon  of  eniicranta  from  various  parts  of  Europe,    k  wtm  weU  kmovm  to  them 
tiua  Emf^amd,  tken  a  pran  ctperttng  cewUwy,  voubi  not  receive  whtat  m  exekange  far  juei  arHelet  of 
etatiumff  m  thtjf  rtqmndi  and  Asws  cams  Um  tU*bUAm»t  m  At  coloniu  v  ""^  ttarm  auam 
^tt^Hfn     •  iutinHit  kwl*  But  the  bu^  um  of  Neir  Engbuul  began  to  look  towards  the 
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ocean  for  products  of  exchangeable  valne,  and  on  tlie  borders  of  the  Chesapeake,  labour  was 
directed  to  tobacco ;  but  the  followers  of  Penn  persevered  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  This 
continued  to  be  very  much  the  state  of  production  down  to  the  rooimencement  of  the  war  of 
1755.  By  this  time  the  settlements  had  extended  as  iar  south  as  Georgia ;  the  population  of  the 
colonies  liad  sreatly  increased,  and,  in  the  middle  states,  culdntion  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress  in  land,  especially  along  the  waters  of  the  principal  rivers.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  population 
of  250,000  had  extended  to  the  South  Monntato,  embracing  tbe  counties  m  Chester,  Lancaster, 
BeAst  Northampton,  Bucks,  and  Philadelphia!  but  even  previous  to  this  time,  M«  rinmg 
importttnct  of  the  trad*  of  tie  eUonin  had  excited  the  jeahuof  md  et^iditjf  •f  fft<  matkMr  eoumtry, 
end  law  were  enacted  to  confine  their  trade  to  her  morAfto,  mmd  to  prevamt  the  grwelk  of  wwa- 
factoriet  with  them,  even  to  tke  making  of  a  korse-ekoe. 

"  But,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1765,  the  condition  of  the  colonies  had  undergone  a 
material  change.  Their  exports  and  imports  had  greatly  increased,  and  so  continued  up  to  the 
commencemeDt  of  the  revotutiouary  struggle.  In  the  interim,  England  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
ceased  to  export  wheat,  and  her  West  India  possessions  became  more  dM>endent  on  her  North 
American  colonies  for  supplies.  Pennsylvania  profited  by  this  demand,  and,  in  exchange  forlaive 
quantities  of  flour,  bread,  &c.,  exported  from  Philadelphia,  she  received  the  products  of  the 
Antilles.  As  early  as  the  year  1765,  her  exports  were  :— Bread,  34,736  barrels  ;  flour,  148,887 
barrels;  wheat,  367,522  bushels ;  com.  60.206  bushels.  And,  in  1773.  bread,  48,183  banels; 
flour.  264.967  barreb ;  wheat.  182.301  bushels  ;  com.  179,217  husheb.  Showing  an  export  of 
wheat,  or  wheat  products,  in  1778,  from  our  city,  to  places  now  foreira,  greater  than  in  any  year 
subaequmt  to  the  revolution.  At  that  time,  the  exports  of  bread  stum  frmn  Baltimore  and  New- 
Toik  w«e  altoseAer  unimportant.  South  of  the  Susquehanna,  few  merchant  miUs  existed. 
The  first  of  any  importance  m  the  vidoity  of  Baltimore  were  erected  by  the  Ellicotts  and  Tysona, 
who  removed  from  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1765,  and  wlu»e  energy  and  enterprise  gave  that 
impulse  to  the  miUering  business  there*  whidi,  of  the  little  town  of  uutimore,  on  an  Inlet  of  tbe 
bay,  without  interior  water  ocunmunkations,  but  with  water  power  convotlent  for  mannfiKturing 
purposes,  has  made  a  great  dty. 

"  The  quantity  of  wheat  returned^  as  tbe  product  of  the  Teiy  saperior  crop  of  1889,  in  Nevr 
York,  was husheb.  bushds. 

ll,aS8,A07 

Taken  for  seed  and  stardi,  ten  per  cent,  or   1,185,350 

For  hunnn  food — popubtion  returned,  2,4^921,  at  four  husheb 
and  a  quarter  pa  head   10.827.164 

11.512,514 

Surplus  left   S40.9«8 

about  equal  to  the  *  tailing^  of  sudi  a  crc^  oommonlr  used  for  antnul  food.  Now  tbe  crc^  of 
1839,  in  New  York,  no  doubt  exceeded  the  avnage  of  the  three  crops  preceding,  fifteen  per  cen^ 
and  tliat  of  1841  full  thirty  per  cent.  Thb  result  vrill  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
not  fully  considered  the  subject ;  but  it  may  be  reconciled  bv  a  view  of  the  flonr  trade  of  New 
York.  Suppose  we  debit  that  state  with  all  the  flour  and  woeat  brought  into  it  from  the  Lake 
Country,  from  New  Orleans,  aod  all  the  Atbntic  states,  south  of  it ;  and  then  give  it  credit  for  all 
the  flour  and  wheat  export«l  to  foreign  or  domestic  ports,  continuing  the  account  for  five  jrean, 
so  as  to  have  a  fair  average,  what  would  be  the  balance  in  ftvour  of  New  York  production  f 

"  The  popubtion  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  that  of  New  Yoric,  and 
although  her  surplus  of  wheat  is  not,  perhaps,  so  great  as  twenty  or  even  thir^  years  back,  it  is 
still  very  considerable,  but  as  little  good  bnd  now  remains  unbroken  in  Eastern  Pennsytvanm, 
and  labour  b  fiut  seeking  mining  and  manufocturing  emplovments,  this  surplus  will  gradually 
diminish,  and  the  time  U  not  very  remote  when  our  metropolb  wiH  have  to  rely  on  the  eoantnr 
beyond  the  Ohio^  for  wheat  bread.  In  all  the  old  wheat  dbtricts  in  the  states  of  Delawue,  Haiylan^ 
anl  Tij^nia,  the  land  b  so  completely  exhausted  by  continued  croppnig,  that  it  most  be  abandfmeii 
for  yean  until  restored  to  vigour  by  the  re-operative  powers  of  luture,  or  transferred  to  another 
popubtion,  better  qualified  to  recover  it  by  art  and  ioctustiy.  In  the  upper  section  of  those  States, 
and  towards  the  western  parte  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  different  agricultural  system  prendb^ 
and  there  the  cultivation  of  wheat  b  still  on  tiie  advance. 

"  If  we  make  a  natural  line  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio,  and  up  tius  river 
to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  draw  an  imaginary  line  north  to  Lake  Erie,  and  continue  it  round  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found,  that  at  thb  time,  the  wheat 
raised  in  all  this  section  of  the  United  States  u  about  equal  to  what  b  consumed  in  it,  and  that 
the  whole  surplus  ^pped  from  the  United  States  to  forragn  countries  including  Canada,  b  in  fact 
produced  in  the  states  and  territories  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  We  have  stated  the  whcde 
export  in  184<^  to  September  SOth,  at  1 1,208,865  busheli^  and  the  vriieat  and  flour  of  the  crop  of 
1^9^  whldi  left  those  states,       for  Canada,  or  am  to  tbe  Atbutie  citieB  by  mioos  oullctB, 
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rt»c  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  canals  and  railroads  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York,  was  about  equal  to  this  quantity.  The  estimate  may,  however,  be  made  in  another  wav. 
In  the  Hates  and  territories  beyond  the  Ohio  river,  the  wheat  raised  in  18S9,  26,000,000 
bwhek,  and  allowing  12,000,000  bushels  for  consumption  at  four  bushels  per  head,  and 
%500fiiOO  busliels  for  seed,  starch,  we  have  left  a  surplus  for  export  from  that  section 
of  1 1,500,000  bushels.  Now,  it  is  a  striking  &ct,  that  this  surplus,  in  short  the  whole  dis- 
Bosable  surplus  of  the  United  States,  is  furnished  by  that  section  of  our  country  the  most  remote 
from  our  Atlantic  seaports,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  oatumV^r  artiflcial  communications  exist- 
ing, it  cannot  reach  those  ports,  from  the  places  of  shipment,  much  less  from  the  farmer's  door,  at 
a  diarge  per  bushel  and  forty-five  or  fifty  cents  freight,  insurance,  commtssion,  and  wastage  in- 
cluded. From  Cleaveland  to  New  York,  the  charge  is  about  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  ;  from 
I^ttsburg  to  Phitadelpliia  about  forty  cents,  and  these  are  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  ship- 
ping points.  What  then  does  the  farmer  in  those  states  get  for  his  wheat  wlien  the  price  in  our 
Atlantic  cities  is  one  dollar  per  bushel  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether,  with 
oar  rapidly  increasing  popuution,  the  consumption  of  wheat  has  not  already  approached  too  close 
to  its  proauction?  not  leaving  a  sufficient  margin  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  bad  crop,  which 
might  make  it  necessary  again  to  import  from  Europe ;  and  under  circumstances  not  so  favourable 
to  obtain  supplies  as  those  which  esbted  in  1837  and  1638.  It  is  evident  from  the  experience  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  tttat  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  merely  extends  in  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  the  home  population,  not  giving  an^  increase  in  the  surplus  for  export,  unless  in  years 
of  over  production,  or  when  the  home  consumption  is  lessened  by  hidi  prices  arising  from  unusual 
demands  fur  other  countriss.  If  permitted  to  carry  this  table  forwai^  to  the  year  1860  by  analogy, 
the  important  items  would  then  stand,  perhaps,  nearly  as  follows : — 

Population  of  the  United  States   22,000,000 

„       of  the  Atlantic  cities   1,200,000 

J,       of  the  seven  interior  cities   400,000 

Land  under  wheat  culture  acres,  6,000,000 

Product  of  average  crop  at  twenty  bushels   120,000,000 

Required  for  seed,  starch,  &c  bushels,  12,000,000 

For  export  to  foreigD  places   „  12,000,000 

For  home  use    „  96,000,000 

"  in  this  estimate  we  are  induced  to  advance  the  average  product  per  acre  to  twenty  bushels,  as 
the  great  increase  in  wheat  cultivation  for  the  next  ten  and  many  succeeding  years,  must  be  on 
the  rich  Tiigin  soils  to  the  n<»th  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river. 

**  On  extninadon  of  No.  4,  the  first  important  &ct  apparent,  is  the  great  increase  of  the  export 
of  fonr  to  the  British  North  American  colonies  in  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1840.  This 
has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  wheat  of  colonial  ^wth  is  admitted  into  England  either 
firee,  or  at  a  duty  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  quarter,  imperial  measure,  at  any  time,  and  the 
large  quantity  shipped  from  Canada  to  En^nd  has  been  replaced  by  imports  from  the  Lake 
states.  This  import  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  Welland  canal,  at  the  same 
time,  the  abundant  crop  of  16S9,  lias  afforded  a  surplus  adequate  to  this  demand.  Its  continuance 
will  depend  very  much  on  the  (Uture  product  of  harvests  in  England,  or  on  changes  which  may  be 
made  in  British  com  laws. 

"  In  exports  to  the  West  Indies,  there  has  also  been  a  material  increase  of  wheat  flour  and 
com  meal,  and  this  arises  principally  from  a  demand  for  those  English  islands  in  which  emanci- 
pation has  been  carried  out.  From  our  former  great  market  in  Cuba,  we  are  nearly  altogether 
excluded  by  heavy  duties  on  flour,  intended  to  encourage  importations  from  Spain.  The  marliets 
of  South  America  continue  to  talce  about  the  usual  average  quantity,  and  tlMt  no  increase  of  late 
jnn  has  tal^en  place  in  these  demands  on  us  for  the  markets  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  the  great 
MCTCMc  in  onr  importations  of  coffee  from  that  country,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  consi- 
AuMm  shipments  of  flour  have  been  made  from  Europe  to  we  Brazils  of  late  years. 

"  To  Great  Britain  our  exports  of  flour  present  an  aspect  of  irregularity  in  demand,  arising  from 
tiie  uncertiunty  of  crops  there,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  working  of  her  com  laws.  These  of  late  have 
been  so  managed  as  to  admit  at  low  duties  large  quantities  of  wheat  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
paid  for  export  of  gold — but  to  discourage  the  American  shippers,  even  at  moderate  prices, 
and  when  no  spede  would  have  been  required  in  payment.  How  long  this  state  of  things  will  be 
permitted  to  continue,  will  depend  mudi  upon  the  present  ministry  in  England— but  to  us  tlie 
interest  constantly  lessens  in  any  European  market  for  bread  stuffi,  as  our  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation affords  a  more  certain  market  at  home. 

**  The  comparison  made  in  Tables  Nos.  6  and  6,  does  not  siiow  any  avciage  increase  in  our  ex< 
ports  of  flour  for  five  years,  ending  September  30,  1640 — for  though  the  export  in  1640  was  the 
greatest  ever  made  from  this  coiintiy,tne  failure  of  our  crop  in  1836,  and  deficiency  in  that  of  1637, 
occasioned  the  exports  of  1837  and  1838  to  fall  full  fifty  per  cent  below  an  average.  But  it  will 
probabfy  appear  that  for  the  next  ten  years,  steady  American  markets  will  be  fouiul  for  1,250,000 
oorrds,  anniMd  average  export,  if  the  increased  growth  of  wheat  should  be  soch  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  population  continually  on  the  advance ;  and  leave  such  a  sntplns  for  export. 
TOL.  111.  3  I 
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I. — PoFiii.A!nK>H,  oompand  with  die  Grmrtli,  Coniomption,  and  Ezpnt  of  Wheat,  ia  Hvm 

Sections  of  the  United  States. 


SECTIONS. 


StatM  BMt  of  Wheat  Motion 
— Hwna.  Now  HaBpaUre, 
TomMD^  MasMchtuetU, 
Bhodo  lalud,  and  Oosnoc- 
ticnt  

Vbeat  growing  •eotion— L*- 
tiinde  85  to  45  dog. 

north ;  longitude  3  deg.  eaat 
to  IS  dec.  weat  of  Wublot- 
ton— indadine  New  York, 
New  Jeraey,  PcuDaylranla, 
Ortawsre,  MaryUod,  Vir- 

gnia.Kcntacky,  TonDeaaec, 
bio,  UiehfKan,  Indiana, 
nilMl*,  MioMori,  Diatriel 
of  ColtmUn,  and  North- 

Wcat  Territory  

StitoB  aonth  d  SS  den.  north 
tatitode  —  Booth  Carolina, 
Gooffia,  Alnbanti,  Hiaria- 
aipiri,  Arkanaa*,  and  Plo- 
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nearly  all  abore  K  deg;.. 
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II. — Inc  asASE  of  Population  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  Growth,  Consnmptioii, 
and  Export  of  Wheat,  from  1790  to  1840. 
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III. — Ck>MFAKATxvB  AveraGn  Ezpwt  of  Wfae«t  Fkmr,  from  the  princiMl  Floor  Marts  of 
the  United  States,  for  three  periods,  of  Five  Tears  each. 
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On  referring  to  the  Inspection  Tables  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
supply  of  flour  brought  to  market,  is  to  ports  east  of  the  Potomac,  as  no  material  change  is 
apparent  in  the  average  inspections  of  the  ports  of  Vii^nia  for  some  years;  and  in  the  district  of 
Cunmbia.  what  Georgetown  has  gained  ay  the  evening  of  the  Ohio  canal  to  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  Alexandria  has  lost. 


VL — STATKHEifT  of  the  Exports  of  Flour  and  Wheat  finm  the  Umted  States,  from  the 
Year  1790  to  1843,  and  also  of  the  Average  Price  of  Wheat  in  England,  and  of  Flour 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Population  of  the  United  States  during  the  same  period. 
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303,137 

]^4ss 

60  3 

810,008 

8  38 

6,606,369 

7.140 

14367 

87  t 

7n,8I3 

9  70 

7341376 

36,763 

18.600 

70  9 

78S.7S4 

7  80 

6.713,889 

137,619 

10,997 

73  1 

1,149,810 

T  17 

8j)ei309 

833368 

78  11 

26MI3 

5  09 

1301,099 

3339 

433^ 

94  3 

840;U7 

6  91 

5347360 

190,741 

19,476 
13,610 

loa  S 

708,431 

0  >r 

7,4813»8 

99,186 

7;»93» 

91  » 

1.44.'>;011 

0  OR 

14377,809 

38,183 
SB,4a9 

10340 

m  8 

1.443,498 

9  69 

14,160396 

S7.63S 

ISO  6 

1,860,848 

8  98 

11.347303 

.... 

517 

TS  I 

IttV  VTA 

A  JSA 

D  W 

68  8 

808,739 

739,053 

6  71 

7314360 

I0435S 

1330 

76  1 

9  78 

7,130.138 
17391.814 

5379 

1.189 

94  0 

1,470.108 

11  6» 

706301 

88.847 

88  8 

1,157,007 

»  96 

11338>603 

S89330 

8O343 

78  8 

790.500 

7  II 

5,331.193 

61347 

13365 

6»  10 

l,in,086 
1,066,119 

4  73 

5,655309 

171,773 
94341 

40369 

9338,108 

M  5 

4  78 

9.0tS,SH8 

19,689 

43  a 

837,865 

G  as 

5,447,191 

19.096 

47347 

61  ft 

796,701 

6  83 

5,100,700 

4,959 
70373 

46,990 

6a  0 

996,708 

5  03 

9,601,071 
4.1M330 

4I30I 

68  a 

813,906 

9  10 

37,»» 
18319 

40303 

56  II 

B97,S«0 

4  05 

3384303 

83.040 

56  9 

866,406 

ft  33 

4342,334 

93,139 

M,03S 

60  S 

B00,80» 

8  60 

4,890.630 

93,998 

8N730 

66  3 

837  369 

6  33 

6300.047 

391,170 

11,783 

64  S 

I,n7.434 

4  83 

93SS300 

3*6,183 

71,719 

60  4 

1,806,9»> 

0  67 

10.243,019 

879,430 
99,998 

58  8 

664,019 

5  73 

4347337 

81310 

51  It 

059,706 

9  03 

6380,974 

93,307 

91,439 

46  « 

839,393 

5  17 

4,316,770 

19,687 
6376 

36313 

»  4 

779.386 

5  88 

4383346 

16376 

48  6 

609.400 

7  99 

4,038,146 

161 

18,125 

U  10 

8i8,;i» 

0  37 

3360397 

7,794 

M  7 

448,161 

7  79 

3,401.174 
1,670313 

"8309 

96365 

70  8 

010,161 
1397,301 

6  50 

167385 

19,739 

66  4 

9  00 

6339,170 

090319 

303,071 

64  4 

1,916317 

10,143,615 
7379396 

90S384 

97  8 

1,363,003 

906,034 

60  1 

841.474 

3,763,073 

19,436 

*  In  18)7,  wben  the  prerioiu  barreat  In  ihe  United  Siatea  yielded  vndi  r  an  aTBrage  crop,  the  importa  of  wheat 
■■iiasli  i  M  aaA  man  than  doable  tte  qoantity  crar  exported  in  any  one  T^'i  *<>  3,091309  btubela,  Im- 

f«lad  ihM  wtooi  eooBtrici.  la  ISM  there  ware  Ivpoited  896,800  bnahala  nfirWt.aKd  1^7*1  baahato  of  floar. 
t  Tbe  popalMlaB  ratane  far  the  pmeat  year,  1819,  nsy  be  pUtad  at  aboM  90,000,000. 
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AMERICA. 


PROVISIONS  AND  LIVE  STOCK  EXPORTED. 

The  rearing  of  homed  cattle  and  of  swin^  for  proTuions,  for  tallow,  for  Wd, 
and  for  their  skins,  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  United  States.  But,  imless  it 
may  be  the  pork  and  lard  of  Uie  nortli-westem  states,  file  qnanti^  salted  or 
prepared  for  foreign  markets,  has  scarcely  increased.  This  will  ^pear  £rom  Uie 
following  table. 

QnAHZirr  and  Vaku^  the  Produce  of  Animala,  Exported  from  the  United  States  in  eadi 

Year,  from  1791  to  1844. 


YBAB8. 


QiutDtity 
of  - 
Boof. 

Qautitj 
of 
Pork. 

ValM  of 
Bnf,  TkN 
low,  Hidn, 

Bnd  Uto 
Cattlo. 

1 

Vmlae  of 
'  Batter  «Dd 
'  Cliee*e. 

1 

Value  of 
Pork  Baood 
l«ord«  ftod 

Talntt  of 
Hona 
ond  Mnloi. 

VolM  of 
Sheep. 

Ifirrela. 

doUu*. 

dollm. 

dollar*. 

deUan. 

dollan. 

MlatB. 

68,771 

97,761 

7<6M 

98,098 

70.106 

98,563 

IMpBW 

49,449 

06,149 

88. 193 

73,881 

fil.BIS 
8g,0M 

49,130 

33,1  IS 
39,968 

7^HS 

so,i6r 

rft,33i 

70,779 

fll,SU 

78,339 

T7^ 

96,609 

1,143,000 

065,000 

I,S96.000 

460400 

53,080 
tO,M$ 

4,13SM 

194,896 
llSfiS» 

111,333 

1,530,000 

490.000 

1.990,000 

370,000 

4.MO,00e 

37,933 

1,545.000 

413.006 

1.960,000 

990.060 

1,006 

4,141,000 
3J74,00» 

1 17.419 

86,377 

),3(m,ooo 

481.006 

1.090,000 
1,197,000 

331,000 

16,000 

64,309 

B9,M7 

1.106,000 

400,000 

196,000 

817,000 

14,000 

M66.0Ot 

90,iai 

98,5»5 

10,478 
43,6« 

965,060 

398,000 

103,000 

4.000 

066.000 

435.000 

964.000 

1,001,000 

113,000 
183,000 

6,000 

1,611.000 
9.I60.OOO 

4^,690 

37,909 

747.000 

118,000 

907.000 

19.000 

7S,7« 

37,370 
99,746 

I.I90.000 

390.000 

1,601,000 

131,000 

90.000 

9;86G,06e 

49,737 

534,000 

391r,O0O 

604,000 

191.000 

9.006 

1,637,600 

43,741 

17,337 

539,000 

05,000 

«7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

1,101,000 

S«,S97 

4,040 

941.000 

59,000 

176,000 

1.000 
166,000 

0.000 

463.600 

13,180 

9,078 

407,000 

941.000 

496,000 

30  000 

1433,000 

S3.U0 

19,980 

736,000 

933,000 

7I9.0O0 

164.000 
439,000 

49,000 

9.001,000 

S7,889 

14,469 

843,000 

913,000 

537.006 

49/100 

t/Ma,oo0 

a<>,873 

I7jMh3 

048,000 

190.000 

734,000 

980.000 

56,000 

1.936,000 

S4,966 
03,191 

98,173 

596,000 

907.000 

1.600,000 

100,006 

91,000 

i,0isjaoo 

44,091 

638,000 

301,000 
190,387 

1.179,000 

63.000 

93,000 
13.179 

1,447,000 

66,887 

68.647 

098,333 

1,354,110 

69,830 

M34,71l 

97,610 

66.359 

644,034 

931.041 

1,307,890 

03.733 

19,176 

9,ao»,an 

61,418 
6«.074 

33,519 

730,461 

193,778 

1,301.391 
1,489,001 

133,373 

13,090 

67,930 

707.990 

904,300 

913,39« 

MM8 

S6,tna 

85,709 
88,994 

930,466 

147.767 

1,839,679 

183,680 

90,037 

1,114,791 

73,886 

733.430 

907,769 
184.040 

1M3.499 

947,543 
173,6i0 

17,693 

M9^960 

99,683 

73,813 

773.636 

1.339.696 

13J66 

1,«M,B9« 

66,640 

03,836 

7l9JMt 

176.354 

1,495,630 

180,549 
907  M8 

7,499 

9,963.180 

fil,I66 

fiO,»39 

674,953 

176,903 

1,493,099 

10,644 

9,903491 

4<I,H9 

43,640 

717.083 

143370 

l,3n,S43 

]8t.l44 

93,110 

9479439 

60,778 

51,963 

68,025 

639,963 

964,79(1 

1.901, «44 

918  015 

14,499 

9.B1MM 

95,507 

774,067 

990.890 

1,798,196 

164,0»4 

99,183 

1,I794» 

64,339 

103,870 

936,076 

938,431 

3,101,008 

107,330 

31,464 
90^009 

3456.600 

46,161 

61,001 

751,339 

190.008 

1.796,601 

333,554 

i4034n 

38,096 

61397 

638,761 

164,809 

1.776,739 

965,096 
846,680 

10,066 

9  901>O8 

90,996 

93,500 

099.116 

114,033 

IJW3,344 

18,548 

9401.710 

98,076 
93,491 

94,083 
31,336 

085,146 

90,176 

1,399.796 
1.313,346 

366,104 

16,609 

9460406 

098.331 

148,191 

331,690 

90^469 

94404M 

16,189 

41,301 

371,646 

117,350 

1.777,330 

391,033 

18,960 

t46«.011 

19,661 

66.981 

613,373 

310,749 

1,894.804 

946,310 

90^696 

i,ooeL0O« 

06,337 

133,399 

904,918 

504,815 
388,180 

1,631,057 

993,143 

30^767 

48,381 

180,039 

1,111,638 

1699^ 

990,654 

88,«99 

67,819 

60,801 

1,093,949 

506,966 

9,190,000 

919^ 

99.061 

1791.. 
1709., 
ITM., 
1701.. 
17H.. 
1790., 
1797., 
1700., 
1790., 
1660., 

laoi.. 

1609.. 
1803.. 
1004.. 
1605.. 
1896.. 

im.. 

1868.. 
1809.. 
1810.. 
1811.. 
1813.. 
1811.. 
1814.. 
1818.. 
16l«.. 
161T.. 
1616.. 
1819.. 
1690.. 
1891.. 
1899.. 
1813.. 
1694.. 
1833.. 
1898.. 
1817.. 
1896.. 
1699.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1889.. 
1633.. 
1834.. 
1SS9.. 
1336.. 
1837... 
1638.. 


1840. 
1641. 
1849. 
1643. 
1044. 


The  increase  of  exports  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1842, 
and  during  the  nine  months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843,  has  been  attributed 
in  this  country  to  the  British  tariff,  which  came  into  operation  in  the  latter  end 
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4^  1842.  In  order  to  show  the  faHacy  of  such  an  assertion^  it  mast  be  riemarked 
that  the  exports  of  1842  were  effected  before  the  British  tariff  came  into 
operation  ;  that  ^e  daty  on  butter,  cheese,  and  tallow^  were  not  reduced  in  that 
tariff;  that  no  lire  cattle,  bogs,  sheep,  horses,  or  mules,  were  exported  at  all  to 
the  United  B3ngdom ;  and  that  the  exportation  of  beef,  pork,  hams,  ba<x}n,  lard, 
taUov,  butter,  hides,  &c.,  were  chiefly  to  the  following  coontries,  vis.,  in  1842, 
and  for  the  nine  months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843. 


AKrnn.1 


PcrHfB  WM  Indiea 
Soath  America. 


Qundty. 


TBlne. 


Brituh 

POMOMtOIIS. 


tity. 


Uniwd  Kingdom. 


QnaTi- 


Talu«. 


Fnnce. 


Qasn- 
tity. 


Value. 


inCoimtrfM. 


Quautltj. 


Talae. 


IMS 

.Ms. 
TaDov . . .  .Dm. 

HidM  If«. 

BanMd  c«t- 

de  ao. 

P«k  bri*. 

Unaa  and  ba- 
rn Iba. 

brd  do. 

Boga  Mo. 

B«iMr...J&«. 
Chaoae  do. 


.bila. 


mi«a  No. 

Hanad  cat- 


Port  bria. 

Bwaaad  ba. 
earn  .Iba. 

 do. 

Ila«a  No. 

Buttar . . .  Iba. 
s  do 


tt,MS 
14 
Id 

1,7«S,0M 
7.143^14 
510 
475.405 


46MM 
BOB* 

4 

SI.BM 


dollars. 


'  913.501 


115^ 


15^ 

9B^ 

9311 
131^ 

4S9.MB 

S7s,)se 

484^ 


10^ 

ijm 

6,170 
40,445 
180,806 

8873S> 
0,955 
1,374,314 
503,193 


>oe,9» 


■  sr,i9« 


807.988 


-  5*MU 


3^1 
1.714^» 
0,731 

Don« 
OW 

460^4 
3,430,738 
none 

«7<,16S 
1.414,781  J 


3;i«S^I4  I 


8.330 
058^ 

4,569^ 
nana  | 

1, 050,776 
,3,318,643 


dollara. 


leajan 


881,709 


'  518,681 


3,649 
4,57-l,H7 
14,941 

none 
5,930 

43,407 
8,438,350 
■woe 
do. 
do. 


066 
3,957378 
53,741 

neno 

1355 

65307 
11,763,310 
none 
7131 
13,371 


dtriUra, 


441,607 


909,100 


341,030 


63434T 


48^1 
7,036,0M 
58,157 

9387 
180,033 

3.BIS341 
3O,lt330r 

135^1S3 

3,490,007 


373M 
7,480383 
90,340 

5,181 
80,310 

S,4t*,Kr 

34,931.317 
7,161 
3,408.347 
8,440,144 


dollar*. 


1,313^ 


S,S19,«tS 


188.186 


13M.M0 


i'3,iM,aso 


MMW 


The  imports  into  the  United  Kii^dom  of  the  above  articles,  the  produce  of 
tiie  United  States,  have  been  of  comparatiTely  unimportant  value ;  of  those  on 
which  doties  have  been  reduced  in  the  tariff  of  1842,  none  are  of  any  consequence 
in  the  amount  imported  except  lard,  and  France  has  taken  more  than  double  the 
quantity  of  lard  from  America  tiiat  has  been  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Lard  and  lard  oil  will  hereafter  continue  to  be  one  of  the  prindpal  animal  pro- 
ducts which  America  will  export  Not  for  food,  bat  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
the  use  of  machinery  and  of  manufactures. 

PORK  TRADE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

"  Twenty  years  since  (says  a  recent  writer  on  this  hunness),  we  are  t<^d,  it  was  so  insig- 
mfieant,  that  no  one  house  was  engaged  in  it  exdurivefy,  and  the  whole  number  of  hc^ 
Uien  cat  in  one  season  did  not  excewi  10,000.  At  that  period  tiie  h<^  were  killed  (as 
isolated  farmers  now  kill  them  in  the  conntrv)  oat  of  doors,  and  then  hung  upon  a  pole. 
The  batchers  charged  the  farmers  twelve  and  a  half  to  twenty  cents,  per  head,  for  killing 
them,  and  the  offid  as  at  present.  From  this  insignificant  beginning  the  business  has  in- 
oeased,  so  Aat  the  number  of  hogs  kiHed  this  year  (1842)  mil  probably  reach  25O,00(^ 
and  tfie  bntdiers  now  frequently  pay  ten  to  twmty  cents  prnnium  per  hrad  §ot  the  priri- 
Iqge  of  IdDing  them.  And  instMuTitf  a  few  hooses  inddentally  engaged  in  the  bnnness  a 
p«t  rfthe  year,  dwre  axe  now  twenty-rix  poik  houses  exdunvely  eng^;ed  in  it,  and  wUch 
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use  a  ciqntal  of  nearly  2,000,000  <^  doUar$,  whichj  by  the  toayt  hat  hemmottfy/oreign 
ihit  season,  owing  to  the  dtsasten  qf  the  kut  thrm  years. 

**  The  district  of  country  in  the  west  devoted  to  the  nusing  of  pork  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, includes  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illiuois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  a  part  of  Tennessee; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  within  a  circle  of  300  miles  in  diameter,  with  Cincin- 
nati as  its  centre,  including  the  contiguous  parts  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana.  Hogs, 
are,  however,  frequently  driven  to  this  market  from  a  distance  of  200  miles,  as  notwith- 
standing large  numbers  are  killed  at  various  places  in  the  Wabash  and  Miami  valleys,  at 
Madison,  In<£ana,  Portsmouth,  Chillicothe,  &c,  this  business  will  concentrate  in  the  laigeet 
cities,  where  labour,  salt-barrels,  and  other  fiunlities  are  naturally  most  abundant.  In  a  popu- 
lous atj,  also,  the  straks,  spare-ribs,  &&,  not  used  in  packing,  can  always  be  disposed  of  for 
cash,  without  kws;  and  in  this  dty,  a]«^  if  anywhere  in  the  west,  active  cash  ciqatal  is  always 
found. 

*'  In  the  above  ^strict  the  number  hogs  prepared  for  market  this  season  will  not  &11 
short  of  500,000  (ud  this  is  not  a  larger  number  tiua  usual),  besides  the  vast  amount  de- 
tuned for  domestic  conaumption.  Of  this  nvmber  250,000  are  probably  packed  in  CSnon- 
nati,  150^000  more  will  probably  come  here  for  a  maricet  or  reampment,  and  100,000  more 
may  be  set  down  as  the  ratimate  for  tlu»e  that  will  be  shipped  from  various  other  towns 
on  the  river,  without  b«ng  landed  here.  Of  die  above  number  75,000  are  nused  in  the 
Wabash  valley  alone. 

Our  hogs  are  fed  on  Indian  com  exclusively.  They  are  never  'Jed  on  mutton,^  as 
an  EngUsh  nobletnan  lately  stated  at  an  agricultural  fair.  The  stock  is  well  crossed  with 
imported  animals  irom  Europe,  of  the  various  Chinese,  Irish,  English,  and  Russian  breeds, 
and  is  probably  exceeded  by  none  in  the  United  States.  H<^  have  been  raised  here,  weir- 
ing ov^  1200  lbs.,  but  tlu  average  runs  from  200  to  250  lbs. — die  latter  nae  bang  the 
most  denrable. 

"  la.  Kentucky,  the  drovers  frequent^  buy  the  hogs  alive  of  the  farmers  by  gross  weight, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  But  generally  the  fanners  club  together 
(each  one  having  his  hogs  marked),  and  drive  them  to  market  themselves  in  droves  of  500  to 
1000,  and  seldom  less  wan  500,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  d^.  During  the 
first  day  or  two  the  ho^  cannot  well  travd  more  than  four  to  six  miles;  but  after  that  they 
travel  eight  and  sometimes  ten  miles  per  day,  depending  upon  the  conation  of  the  roada. 
The  YonEshbe  are  said  to  be  the  best  travellers. 

"  Having  reached  some  of  the  extensive  slaughtering  establishments  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  a  bargiun  is  made  with  the  butchers  to  Idll  and  dress  them,  which  is  done 
for  the  o&l,  and  the  hogs,  after  bmng  dressed,  are  carried  to  town  at  the  expense  of  the 
butcher. 

"  The  hog  is  bought  by  the  pork  packer,  completely  dressed  by  the  butcher,  and  deli-, 
voed  at  the  pork-house." 

Notinthstanding  the  above  account,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  export  of  pork 
or  beef  to  foreign  countries  has,  or  will,  increase  (see  tabular  statements).  The 
increased  consumption  of  animal  food  by  the  large  towns,  by  those  engaged  ia 
the  inland  and  coasting,  and  foreign  navigation,  in  the  lake,  river,  shore  bank, 
and  whale  fisheries,  will  keep  pace  with  the  probable  increase  of  catUe  and  hogs 
raised  for  beef  and  pork. 

Lard^  Lard  Oil^  and  Vegetable  Oiie. — Mr.  Ellsworth  in  his  reports  for  1842 

and  1843,  states : — 

"  The  subject  of  the  maou^ture  of  oil  from  com  and  lard  was  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  in  the  report  of  last  year.  As  com  oil  has  heretofore  been  connected  with  dis- 
tillation, although  it  is  easily  made,  and  answers  a  good  purpose,  less  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  it  It  has  been  su^;e8ted,  on  good  anthraity,  tiiat  it  can  be  ntheced  from  the 
mash  which  is  prepared  for  formentation  for  feeding  swme.  Hthis  should  be  confirmed  hy 
further  experiment^  as  it  would  not  be  liable  to  the  same  oljection  urged  agunst  the  former^ 
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the  manufacture  of  spiiitaous  liqaors,  it  may  hereafter  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  No 
doabt  seems  to  be  entertained  of  its  value  for  burnings,  and  all  other  purpoBes  to  which  oil  ia 
a^^ed  but  paintings. 

**  Much  interest  has  been  felt  on  the  sulgect  of  oil  from  lard,  and  the  almost  daily  in- 
qmries  respecting^  its  process  of  mann&eturer  and  its  dose  connexion  vith  the  quMtioa 
of  dta^Mon^  of  our  a^^ncnltural  product^  forma  a  reascm  for  giving  it  a  more  extended  con- 
nden^oo  in  these  remu-ks.  Complete  success  has  attendea  the  enterprise.  Several  lai^ 
faetoriea  for  the  manufacture  of  this  oil  have  been  some  time  in  operation  in  CiociDnati,  and 
dionsands  of  gallons  are  daily  prepared  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  It  ia  also 
carried  on  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Burlington,  lova;  Hannibal,  Missouri; 
and  other  places  both  in  the  western  and  Atlantic  states. 

"  It  is  considered  much  superior  to  olive  or  sperm  oil  for  machinery  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture  of  woollens,  &c  It  can  be  furnished  also  at  half  the  price,  and  therefore  it  will  doubt- 
less sopersede  that  article  of  import.  As  it  contains  less  gelatine  than  other  oils,  it  is  found 
much  better  for  combing  wool,  for  which  purpose  a  single  factory  wished  to  contract  for 
1(^000  gallons  from  one  establishment.  An  order  for  600  gallons,  with  this  view  has  already 
been  received  for  the  use  of  a  cloth  &ctory  in  Huddersfield,  England.  Repeated  ezperi- 
moits,  too,  have  shown,  that  for  die  purpose  of  oombostion  no  ou  is  superior. 

"  Hie  following  are  ^ren  as  ibe  lelatiTe  constitnentB  ot  lard  ml  and  sperm  oil,  in  100 
puts  of  other  :— 

carbon.  hydrogen.  oxygen. 

LardoU      .       .    79.03  11.422  9.548 

!^>ermoil.       .      79.06  11.6  8.9 

''It  will  be  thns  seen  that  tliediflbrenoeinoarboaiB  cmly  3.00;  about  the  same  in  hydro- 
gen; while  in  oxygen  it  is  aboot  4.10  in  fitvour  of  Uie  lard  oiL  The  large  qnantily  of  carbon 
proves  that  it  may  be  relied  on  as  a  material  for  giving  light,  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
wbeaever  carbon  predominates  in  an  animal  oil  the  article  is  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  lumi- 
nous power.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Campbell  Morfit,  of  Philadelphia,  These 
resulted  in  favour  of  lard  oil.  About  sixty  lbs.  in  100  lbs.  of  good  lard,  in  tallow  only 
twenty -eight  lbs.  is  oil;  and  the  processes  of  manu£acture  resorted  to,  show  that  it  may  be 
made  aprofitable  business." — Report  for  1842. 

**  Tue  amount  of  lard  and  tallow  worked  into  oil,  and  stearine  candles,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cleveland  the  past  year,  is  250  tons;  while  the  year  before  it  was  only  eighty  tons.  The 
prooeis  adc^rted  with  respect  to  sperm  oil,  in  produdng  ttearwe,  has  not  been  found  to 
aoBwer  wiUi  r^ard  to  lard  and  mi,  on  account  of  the  difierent  mode  of  their  crystallisation. 
Compression  answers  in  the  former  case  ;  but  in  the  latter  it  has  a  tendency  to  confine  the 
flmd  parte  that  nuff  be  separated.  The  usual  modes,  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  camphor,  adds, 
and  alkalias,  are  found  too  expennve ;  but,  by  the  improved  method  described  by  Mr. 
Stafford,  a  mm  beautifiil  artiele,  clear,  and  cuiable  of  enduring  a  temperature  <^  twenty 
degrees,  ii  Mid  to  be  prodnoed.  The  <ul  wfaioh  he  mentions,  is  superior  in  appearance  to 
the  sperm  ml  of  the  stwes. 

"  The  candles  of  stearine  sell,  it  is  sud,  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound,  by 
the  box;  and,  in  light,  are  equal  to  the  firstquality  of  tallow  candles,  but  last  twice  as  long, 
and  are  not  greasy  in  warm  weather. 

"  Mr.  Staffivd  states  the  price  of  lard  at  four  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  says,  that 
from  May  to  August,  he  wonced  the  average  of  3500  pounds  per  day.  The  fattened  hog 
can  be  turned  into  the  steam  tub  (hams,  blood,  entrails,  &c.,  excepted),  separated  by  heat — 
the  &t  from  the  lean,  bone,  and  muscle — and  twelve  hours  after  the  fat  is  cold,  and  candles 
can  be  produced.  The  lighthouse  and  beacon  at  Cleveland  have  been  exclusively  supplied  with 
lard  oil,  since  the  opemng  of  navigation,  for  the  past  year.  Mr.  Stafford  further  says,  that 
'ainmUDg  pork  to  be  worth  one  dollar  &Fty  cents  per  cwt.,  hy  his  improved  process  he  could 
dflfinr,  fn>  lighthouses,  the  first  quality  of  lard-oil  in  New  York,  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents  per  gallon,  and  candles,  as  described,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  p«:  pound,  and  leave 
a  gooa  broad  mang^  for  prcHfit'  Mr.  Wing  mrm  a  statement  respecting  this  subject  in 
CSneinnati.  By  hu  aooount  Uwre  are  four  establishments  for  the  purpose  manufacttuin^ 
lard  hj  steam  m  that  dtjr.   It  ia  said  to  succeed  admirably,  making  it  porfectiy  white  ana 
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pure ;  the  process,  to(^  prores  a  great  saring  of  expense,  aa  weH  as  fomisfaes  a  larger  quan- 
tity from  die  same  amount  of  porlc 

"  For  the  convernoa  of  lard  into  oil  and  stearine,  there  are,  in  Cindnnati,  not  less  than 

thirteen  factories  in  full  operation,  ma^ng  from  300  to  2500  barrels  each  in  a  season,  or 
100,000  gallons.  The  oil  sells  there  at  sixty  cents  per  gallon,  by  the  barrel,  and  seventy- 
five  cents  by  retail.  The  stearine  made  by  one  establishment  amounts  to  750,000  pomids 
per  annum^  two-thirds  of  which  (the  summer)  is  suitable  for  making  candles.  This  stearine 
sells  at  seven  cents  per  pound ;  and  the  winter,  which  is  used  for  culinary  purposes,  is  equal 
to  the  best  leaf  lard,  and  sells  for  six  cents  per  pound,  when  well  put  up  in  kegs  for  shipping. 

"  Lard  oil  is  also  manufiactured  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  Wheeling,  Virginia;  I^ttsborg, 
Pennsylvania;  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  St  Louis,  Mobile;  Springfield,  Illinois;  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Bochester,  New  York;  New  Toi^  city,  and  vaxioiu 
other  Tp}aixa."—Beportfor  1843. 

It  is  stated  in  several  papers  that  the  demand  for  lard  oil,  as  a  perfect  substi- 
tute for  sperm  oil  tfiW  soon  raise  the  price  of  hogs  and  pork. 

CULTIVATION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  sugar-cane  has,  for  several  years,  been  extensively  cultivated  in  Looisiana,  and, 
for  some  tim^  to  a  limited  degree  in  Georgia,  and  West  Florida.  In  Lofnoana,  five 
kinds  of  the  cane  have  been  rused.  The  first  is  the  Creole  cane,  vbaxh  is  supposed  to  have 
come  originally  from  Africa.  The  second  is  Uie  Bourbon  cane  from  Otah^te.  Bendee 
these,  are  the  riband  oan^  green  and  red ;  the  riband  cane,  green  and  yellow  ;  and  the 
violet  cane  of  Brazil.  The  latter  species  was  abandoned  soon  after  its  introdacdon,  as  it 
proved  less  productive  in  our  climate  than  any  of  the  others.  The  other  species  are  the 
best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  They  are  all  more  or  less  affected  by  the  vmiiatioas 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  very  senrible  to  cold,  and  are  kified  in  part  by  the  frost  every  year. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  cane  may  be  cultivated  in  a  latitude  much  colder 
thau  was  generally  supposed  ;  for  fine  crops  are  now  made  in  Louisiana,  in  places  where^  a 
few  years  ago,  the  cane  froze  before  it  was  ripe  enough  to  make  sugar. 

"  In  the  process  of  cultivation,  the  ground  is  ploughed  as  deep  as  possible,  and  har- 
rowed ;  after  it  has  been  thus  broken  up,  parallel  drills  or  furrows  are  ploughed  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  from  one  another ;  in  these  the  cane  is  laid 
lengthwise,  and  covered  about  an  inch  with  a  hoe.  Small  canals,  to  dnun  off  the  water, 
are  commonly  dng^  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other,  and  these  are  crossed  by  sms^r 
drains,  so  as  to  form  squares  like  a  chess-board.  These  ditches  are  neoessaiy  to  drain  off 
the  water  from  rains,  as  as  that  which  Shen  from  the  rivm,  which  would  otkerwiae 
remain  upon  the  plantations.  The  average  quantity  of  angar  that  may  be  prodooed  npcn 
an  acre  m  land  of  the  pnmer  quality,  well  eultivated,  is  from  800  to  1000  Hn.,  (worided  that 
the  cane  has  not  been  damaged,  either  by  storms  <tf  wind,  inundatim^  cr  firoaL  Hie 
strong  sml  is  eeriest  of  cultivati<m,  and  most  |»roductiTe,  in  rsiny  sessmu.  The  Bglit  aoile 
require  less  labour,  and  yield  more  revenue,  m  dry  seasons.  To  these  variations,  otiiers 
are  to  be  added,  resulting  from  the  different  exposure  of  the  lands,  the  greater  or  less  facility 
of  draining,  and  also  from  the  greater  or  lees  quantity  of  a  weed  known  by  the  name  of 
coco  or  grass  nut.  Sixtv  workinc^  hands  are  necessary  to  cultivate  240  acres  of  ean^ 
planted  in  well-prepared  land,  and  to  do  all  the  work  necessary  mitil  Uie  sugar  is  made 
and  delivered."— ^ooA  of  the  United  States. 

In  an  article  in  Hansards  Register,  it  is  stated — 

*'  That  the  great  staple  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Flcxida  must  be  Sugar.  We  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  planters  of  Georgia,  the  Can^inas,  Alabama,  and  of  Middle  and 
West  Florida,  to  the  sugar  hammocks  and  sugar  savannahs  Florida,  lying  East  of  the 
Suwannee.  And  first,  we  observe  that  East  Florida  embraces  an  area  more  ^an  equal  in 
extent  to  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  It  has  been  estimated  by  eom^twit  judges 
with  the  country,  thirt  there  are  in  East  FkNrida,  at  the  least  oaXcnlation,  £O0|,MX>  a»ee  of 
ibe  chmcest  sugar  lands.  The  haomioeks  and  savannahs  that  ooostit^  th«H  stigar  lamA 
proper,  belt  the  eastern  and  southern  coast  of  East  Florida,  and  are  permeated  by  navigaU« 
streams.    They  couunence  fifteen  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine  and  ue  divided  thus : — 
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flwr-fifUM  are  hanunook,  and  one-fifUi  sarannah  land.  The  oharacterutics  of  the  hammock 
Soil  an,  a  deep  T^;etable  black  mould*  undeilaid  a  firm  clay  pan  or  stratum,  based  upon 
a  bed  of  rtdi  pure  marl  ti£  a  dark  clay  colour,  and  ^lia  bed  of  marl  varyiDg  from  ^bt  to 
tfWen^  fleet  in  de^tfa,  of  course  inexhaustible  for  soil  or  for  manure.  These  hammocks  are 
thickly  studded  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of,  first,  the  cabbage-palm  tree  ;  second,  live-oak, 
with  goBXy  magnolia,  wange,  hickory,  maple^  ash,  cedar,  &c  The  saviuinahs  are  even  more 
'valiMule,  hanng  a  umilar  but  still  richer  soil,  and  wiUiout  any  timber  to  obstruct  the 
process  of  immediate  cultivation. 

**  The  chief  outlets  of  this  sugar  region  (soil,  and  climate,  and  other  advantages  con- 
ndered,  the  best,  it  is  believed,  on  the  continent  of  America),  are  the  St.  Jolin's,  the 
Oddawaha,  the  Suwannee,  the  Santa  Fe,  Echactucnee  New  River,  the  Matanzas,  Halifax, 
HjlUborough,  and  Withlacoochee  ;  the  harbour  of  St.  Au^dne,  the  Matanzas,  Mosquito, 
and  Indian  River  inleta  The  value  of  these  suffar  lands  u  greatly  enhanced  from  the  &ct 
that  they  are,  in  almost  eveiy  instance,  ccmtiguotu  to,  or  ninounaed  by,  the  best  provision 
and  grazing  lands,  to  an  UlimitaUe  extent." 

In  the  account  given  of  the  trade  of  New  Orleans^  we  have  givea  tabular 

statenents  of  the  exports  of  the  cane- grown  sugar  of  Lousiana.   The  following 

statements  are  from  Mr.  Ellsworth's  Reports,  for  1841,  1842^  and  1843;  and 

from  Tarious  soarces  of  information : — 

"  The  progress  of  the  sugar  manu&oture,  and  the  man  wpon  our  imports,  has  been 
imfnd.  In  18^,  the  import  of  sugars  was  195,231,273  lbs  ,  at  an  expense  of  at  least 
10,000,000  dollan;  in  1840,  about  120,000,000  lbs.,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  6,000,000 
doUan.  A  portion  of  tiiis  was  undoubtedly  eiqwrted,  but  most  of  it  remained  for  home 
(Mmsumption.  More  than  30,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  also,  from  the  maple  and  the  beet- 
root, were  produced  Id  1841,  in  the  noi-them,  middle,  and  western  states ;  and,  should  the 
production  of  corn-stalk  sugar  succeed,  as  it  now  promiaes  to  do,  this  article  must  contribute 
g;reatly  to  lessen  the  amount  of  imported  sugars.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  manufacture 
of  the  sugar  from  the  cane  for  the  last  £ve  years,  that  were  it  to  advance  in  the  same  ratio 
Car  the  five  to  come,  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  import  any  more  sugar  for  our  home  con- 
sumption. Some  further  remarks  on  this  particular  topic  will  be  found  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  corn-stalk  sugar." — Report  for  1841. 

"  The  eariy  frosts  and  nigh  winds  threatened  It,  and  were  thought  to  have  out  off  the 
crop  by  tbonsands  of  hogsheads  ;  the  clear,  cold  weather,  however,  succeeding,  prevented 
it  from  proring  so  injurious  as  a  milder  and  more  moist  season  would  have  done.  £ven  the 
frozen  cane  turned  out  very  well,  and  thus  nearly  realised  the  full  amount  of  the  planters* 
expectations.  The  capital  empk>yed  in  the  production  of  sugar,  in  1842,  is  said  to  be 
52,00(^000  dollars,  and  the  average  manufacture  is,  probably  more  than  80,000,000  lbs., 
and  4,000,000  gaUons  of  molasses. ' — Extort  for  1842. 

**  The  crop  of  cane  sugar  for  1 843  fell  off.  Maple  sugar,  also,  proved  a  failure.  Good 
molasses  anj  syrup  have  Seen  made  from  corn-stalk  juice  ;  and,  though  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  make  a  crystallised  sugar  from  it,  it  appears  evident  that  every  farmer  may 
supply,  from  his  own  ground,  abimdance  of  molasses  or  syrxrp  "— Report  for  1843. 

 PovNDs  of  Sugar  produced  in  each  State  in  1840. — (Official  Account) 
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"  Hie  importation  of  stigar  and  molasses  into  the  United  States,  chiefly  fnm  Bnal 
and  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  is  annually  very  large.  By  the  reports  of  ihe  seoetary  of 
the  treasury,  llie  imports  sugar  into,  and  exported  aom,  the  United  States  were  as 
follows : — 


YEARS. 

QnuititT. 

YBAR8. 

lb*. 
•6,433,188 
97,088.139 
)15,3SV,8» 
196,036,339 

lU. 
t9l,496,4U 
lJ6.rM^IP 

**  Imports  of  sugar  from  Brazil  for  five  years : — 


YEARS. 
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"  The  quantity  of  sug^  imported  into  Boston,  chiefly  from  Cuba, 


YEARS. 

Brown. 
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Y  B  A  R  8. 

Brown. 

White. 

lbs. 
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lb*. 
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Iba. 
l,14t.4M 
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Of  which  from  Cuba— 


In  1848.  17.S39;054  Iba.  browD,  and  1,131,731  «blte. 
iB  I844,  89.307,871      „         „      1.4S0.6U  . 


*'  The  whole  quantity  of  molasses  imported  into  Boston,  foreign  and  ooaatwise,  in 
1842,  was  63,676  hogsheads  i  and  in  1843,  57,660  hogsheads ;  in  1844,  aboat  64,000 
hogsheads. 

Imports  of  Sugar  and  Molasses  for  Ten  Years,  into  New  York, 
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wuuiv  piuuuue  oi  BugHr  in  juooisiana,  m  cue  year  lozo,  was  siaxea  at  ss,o/o 
honheads  of  1000 Ihs.  each;  the  capital  invested  in  sugar  estates  estimated  at  45,000,000 
ddlars;  the  number  of  sugar  plantations  in  1827  sbt^t  700}  m  1840  only  about  525 
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would  seem  to  hare  been  in  opoation.  The  average  aimual  amount  of  sugar  produced  if 
about  90,000,000  lbs.  The  quantity  of  molasses  prodoced  in  the  same  state  is  4,000,000 
gallons.  The  amount  of  capital  then  employea  was  52,000,000  dollars,  with  40,000 
bands  and  10,000  horses. 

"  According  to  the  (urcnlar  of  Messrs.  A.  Crordon,  Wylie,  and  Co.,  of  New  Orleans, 
issued  at  the  dose  of  1844,  the  whole  quanUty  of  sugar  produced  that  year  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  126,400,310  lbs.,  of  which  Louisiana  yielded  97,173,590  lbs. 
IWe  are  in  this  state  668  sugar  plantations,  of  which  361  work  by  steam  power,  and  the 
Bumber  of  blacks  employed  amount  to  about  26,000.  The  yield  varies  according  to  the 
■eeidaati  of  weather:  in  1843,  the  en^  was  140,316  hogsheads ;  in  1844,  about  100,000; 
and  the  prospects  of  the  coming  crop  are  so  &voanbl^  that  it  will  probably  amount  to 
175,000  hogsheads.  The  lands  coltivatod  are  almost  eidnnvely  low  aUnvial  land,  bw- 
dering  oa.  the  Misntappi,  and  the  minor  strBams  lying  to  the  soudi  and  west.  One  or 
two  estates  have  as  many  as  500  slaves,  but  Uie  average  of  aQ  is  about  ibrty  hands,  men 
and  women.  The  prodoot  varies  -rvn  much,  according  to  circnButanoee  and  cultivation. 
On  small  &nns  as  much  as  10,000  um.  of  sugar  per  working  hand  haa  been  made,  but 
half  that  quantity  would  be  a  high  average.  The  labourers  are  very  well  fed  and  clothed, 
and  work  moderately;  and  tiie  slave  population  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
increases  on  all  the  plantations  where  the  people  have  become  acclimated.  The  cane  cul- 
tivated is  the  spades  or  variety  called  the  riband  cane,  orig^naUy  from  Java,  which  has 
itqierseded  the  Creole  or  St  Domingo  cane,  as  well  as  the  variety  Wought  from  Tahiti. 

**  In  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  State  Legislature,  in  1840,  it  was  stated  that  sugar 
could,  not  be  produced  for  less  than  five  cents  per  j^nnd;  but  field-huids,  provisions,  and 
lands  are  all  cheaper  since  then,  and  at  (bur  cents  it  must  be  a  remunerating  cr^  The 
extension  of  cultivation  will  much  deprad  upon  the  protection  affinded  1^  the  tariff.  With 
the  present  dntr  of  two  and  one-half  cents  per  lb.  on  findgn  so^,  hu*^  tracts  of  land  in 
the  muoD  will  ne  taken  m;  and  there  are  still  enramoiiB  tracts  m  Louisiana,  well  rituated 
on  water-conrseB  now  lying  idle.  Many  eqwriments  an  maldne  in  the  manu&otnring  itf 
iwar,  and  ^aeae,  with  improved  cultivation  and  dnuning,  most  Kmg  before  angmrait  ocm- 
■£rsJI^  tlie  quantity  prodnoed.  Bvt  (observe  Messrs.  Gtodon  and  Co.)  we  see  no  reason 
to  si^poee  that  the  sugar  Tjonisiana  ean  become  an  article  of  impOTtanee  in  European 
matket^  save  so  fiu>  as  it  suf^^es,  or  fiuk  to  supply,  the  wants  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  be  that  irith  a  very  large  crop,  or  a  ffuhtre  in  tiw  crops  of  tiie  West  IncUa  Islands, 
anne  sm^  portion  may  find  its  way  to  Great  Britain;  but  n  so,  it  will  be  accidental,  and 
not  a  supply  to  be  looked  for." 

Mr.  S.  Tillotson,  a  sugar  planter,  New  River,  Louisiana,  says :  *'  The  plants  we 
eat  and  matlay  in  beds  during  the  autumn,  usually  in  October,  previous  to  the  sugar- 
malting  season,  and  before  the  canes  are  injured  by  frosts.  Often  the  unripe  tops, 
which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away,  are  winrowed  for  plants.  The  best  plant  cane 
we  usually  save  for  pluits,  because  they  are  the  easiest  put  up  and  the  quickest  planted; 
Sar  time  and  saving  of  labour  are  money.  Besides,  by  planting  the  whole  stalk,  it  grows 
jBcne  vigorously  than  the  tops,  especially  in  a  dry  season. 

After  the  sugar-making  season  is  over,  which  is  usually  about  the  Ist  of  January, 
we  pr«»are  our  land  designed  for  cane  by  ploughing  and  hwrowing,  breaking  it  from  four 
to  a^i  indies  deep:  the  stiSer  the  land,  the  ^per  the  ido^iing  is  necessary,  to 
protect  it  frmn  drought.  Thus  prepared,  l2ie  gromid  is  laid  off  in  rows,  with  a  two- 
narse  plough,  about  ax  feet  apart  (some  plant  as  dose  as  four  iaet).  In  these  fur- 
rows, a  dowde-monld  board  plough  with  one  none  u  run,  in  order  to  dear  the  furrows  of 
lumps  and  sods,  and  also  to  deepen  and  widen  the  furrows,  as  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 
plants  several  inches  below  the  surface,  otherwise  the  cane  would  require  too  much 
lulling^  e^tedally  the  second  and  third  years. 

"  The  plants  are  now  taken  off  from  these  mats,  and  the  leaves  stripped  off,  placed  in 
carts,  carried  and  tii^wd  out  on  the  prepared  land,  and  laid  fengthwise  in  the  furrows. 
We  |dant  three  caiws  side  by  nde,  or  triple;  some  say  one  and  a  half  is  sufficient.  The 
closer  the  rows,  the  less  each  would  require.  We  now  pass  along  vrith  a  cuie-knife,  and 
cnt  the  cane  in  jMeoes,  say  from  two  to  three  feet  in  le^^;th,  in  orda  that  the  canes  may 
Ke  more  leral^  wd  beoawe  more  eyes  will  vegetate.   Bemg  thus  placed,  th^  are  coverea 
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with  a  plough  to  the  de|>th  tequirad,  from  one  to  three  indies ;  ortr  which  a  light  harrow 
ttoy  be  passed.  Man  j  prefer  to  cover  with  the  hoe.  Ab  soon  as  the  firashets  an  orer  ia 
Vtbcaary,  the  cane  is  plou^ied-^nmning  the  bar  each  nde  the  cane,  and  throwine  the 
furrows  from  it;  the  cane,  De|^noiog  to  come  is  scraped  (so  cidled);  if  corered  too 
deep,  ^  earth  is  taken  off,  usually  with  a  hoe,  sometimes  with  a  harrow  or  other  macluDe, 
and  cleaned  from  grass  and  weeds.  In  a  few  weeks  it  is  again  ploughed  and  hoed,  and 
again,  when  necessary ;  a  little  earth  put  to  it  when  required. 

"  The  cane  by  Apiil  or  May  has  come  up  thick  in  the  rows,  hut  usually  not  so  thick 
but  that  the  stalks,  when  about  a  foot  and  a  naif  or  two  feet  high,  send  out  many  new 
stools  or  shoots  from  the  bottom  of  the  stalk;  and,  if  they  come  out  early,  grow  sod 
mature  equal  to  the  main  stalk.  It  is  usual  to  give  it  three  or  four  workiDgi,  and,  in  the 
last,  to  hill  the  cane  three  or  four  inches,  and  suffinently  hi^  to  protect  the  lower  eyes 
on  the  stalks  from  freoing  during  the  winter.  Those  eyes  vegetate  next  spiiag,  sud 
produce  neariy  equal  to  tM  6rst  season,  on  fresh  land,  and  bo  a|^aaii  the  third  year,  and 
often  longer.  Cane  is  injured  by  hilling  before  the  stooli  are  sofficuntly  hig^,  and  sboald 
reoBiTe  the  last  working  soon  aftw  it  is  abmit  three  ftet  lugfa*  in  oraer  to  affi»d  nwre 
time  for  ripeniiu^.  After  tlus  period,  say  in  June,  it  growi  vtarr  lapdly;  the  joiiits  hogn 
to  mwar,  and  ue  lower  ones  to  ripen  and  sweeten;  anAt  oy  v»  middle  ttf  OotoMTf 
usually  ripen  from  two  tofonr  {iset  from  uu  hottnn,  and  otrntiniw  to  ripen  about  a  joint  or 
six  inches  a  week,  till  they  are  cut  for  the  mill,  or  taU  the  freeie  ccones,  or  tall  th^  in  cnt 
to  winrow,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  an  antidpated  freese.  About  the  middle  oi  Octobor, 
we  commence  making  sugar.  Each  hand  takes  a  row;  first  cuts  the  top  o£  the  stalks  off, 
just  below  the  green  leaves,  and  drops  them  on  the  gnmnd,  or  lays  them  in  winrow,  if 
designed  for  plants;  then,  with  the  knife  (the  blade  of  which  is  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length  and  two  inches  in  breadth),  the  dry  leares  are  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and  the 
cane  is  cut  close  to  the  ground ;  ^  left  hand,  at  the  same  time,  has  hold  of  the  canes  tbu 
cut,  and  places  them  in  small  heaps,  convenient  for  loading  into  carts,  drawn  by  horses, 
miiles,  or  oxen.    Other  bands  load  the  cane,  and  it  is  hauled  to  the  milL 

"  The  cane-fidds  are  all  ditdied,  usually  ereiy  acre  in  width,  with  cross  ditches  thaai 
ereiy  five  acres.  No  water  is  allowed  to  remun  on  the  sur&ce.  The  cnhivatioa  b  u 
mmflo  as  that  of  broom  com,  and  the  ^^ng  shoot  far  vaore  vigorous. 

"  Cane-stalks  usually  ^w  from  six  to  nine  leei  hi^  The  leaves  shoot  two  or 
three  feet  higher.  Cane  npens  in  favourable  seasons  wraiin  twelve  ov  w^teen  inclus  of 
the  top.  You  will  peimve  we  plant  one>tfaird  of  am  caneJand,  or  cfop,  jeuiji  two- 
thirds  coming  from  tne  ratoons. 

*'  The  crops  have  not  been  good  in  Lotunana  fiir  several  yean  past  That  d  1841 
was  injured  the  early  frosts,  and  the  amount  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  18S9  ky 
nearly  one-third.  The  cro^  of  1642  was  an  average  one;  that  of  1843  was  also  laUwr 
limited,  compared  with  previous  seasons.  In  the  year  ending  September  1889^  the  rirsr 
craft  brought  to  New  Orleans  70,000  bedheads  of  sugar,  and  25,000  hogsheads  sf 
molasses.— (See  exports  from  New  Orleans.) 

"  We  planted,  the  8th  of  April,  1843,  four  acres  in  com,  in  drills  ;  half  of  which  were 
three  feet,  and  half  four  feet  ^art ;  and  when  thinned  out,  the  stalks  stood  about  three  inches 
apart  iu  the  rows. 

"  The  com  was  wedl  cultivated,  and  in  fine  condition ;  ploughed  three  times,  boed 
twice,  and  harrowed  once,  and  grew  laige. 

"  The  embryo  ears  were  taken  off  three  times,  and  before  the  kernels  were  foimed. 

"  It  was  cut,  rolled,  and  boiled,  on  the  28th  of  July,  after  the  tassels  were  dead,  wd 
the  fodder  beginning  to  dry.  It  was  toaped.  about  five  feet  hi^  and  a  Ter^  UtUe  ahwe, 
when  the  emloyo  ears  were  taken.  The  bottom  of  the  stalk  nipeared  more  jntoj  and  rips 
than  the  top.  The  four  acres  produced  sixty  cart  (bod^)  k»ds,  and  yielded  1800  gsU«i> 
of  ^  luce,  weighing  eight  degrees  by  the  syrup-weigher,  which,  whea  bmlad  to  the  gniuuating 
pomt  (139  degrees  Beaum6's  thennometer,  or  forty  •four  dq|;rees  by  the  saotwaxoaneter^ 
produced  200  gallons  of  syrup,  and  showed  no  ^pearance  of  gramiladon  after  stsodii^ 
two  months  in  the  coolers ;  the  cause  of  which  was  probably  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
%umpeneai  of  the  corn-stalk  when  cut ;  but,  provided  it  had  gmnulated  as  well  as  osoal 
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for  tfae  cane  1711111,  it  wonU  have  prodneed  1800  Iba.  of  nigftr,  ind  eigfaty-two  galk»s  of 


Cost  of  Caltivatang  and  Manufacturing  Four  Acres  of  Com — Man  and  Team. 
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Cost  of  Cultnating  and  Manufacturing  Four  Acres  of  Sugar-cane, 
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The  fc^owing  statements  are  added  to  Mr.  Ellsworth's  report,  showing  the 

results  of  collecting  corn-stalks  and  canes  for  making  sugar,  on  the  banks  of 

New  Biw,  Looirianay  in  184S,  by  Messrs.  Ullotson, 

**  AocoT^nr  to  our  test,  the  com-atalk  juice  required  tctj  little  lime,  and  tJiat  prin- 
CHwlly  to  get  the  tempo-.  The  most  simple  mode  of  ascertuning  the  striking  point  (or 
wiMii  the  r^p  is  btnled  snfficiendv),  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  is,  br  dippinr  into  it  a 
small  skimmer  (miOc  skimmer^  and  blowing  through  it ;  ana  when  the  bubbles  rue  on  the 
<q>porite  nde,  in  diameter,  laj,  three-fourths  vi  an  inch,  and  before  they  hkiw  off,  the  boiling 
is  completed. 

"  Objections  maj  he  made  to  many  of  our  calculations,  but  the  result  will  be  nearly  the 
■ame.  We  admit  tliat  an  extraordinary  yield  of  corn-stalk  may  produce  double  this  amomit; 
the  same  may  be  sud  of  sngarHune — 2000  lbs.  per  acre  is  a  common  yield  for  good  plant 
cane ;  and  sudom  has  a  season  passed  without  our  making  it. 

**  We  hare  just  oommenoed  making  suear  tbis  season,  and  ndled  none  but  ratoon  oane 
(irfudi  osnally  produces  much  less  than  {uant  cane),  and  it  produces  exceeding  1000  lbs. 
per  acre ;  ana  tlus  faas  been  an  vn&TOurable  season  for  cane.  The  juice  of  the  corn,  as 
before  stated,  weighed  eight  d^rees.  The  juice  of  the  cane  we  are  nrfliag  weighs  right 
d^rees  also  ;  and,  by  lowering  the  knives  (topping  lower),  it  would  wei|^  nine  degrees 
ana  one- half,  and  later  in  the  season  it  will  be  snll  sweeter. 

**  We  think  it  an  error  to  suppose  the  sugar-cane  will  not  mature  in  this  country. 
Cane,  like  the  corn-stalk,  b^;ins  to  npen  from  the  bottom.  True,  the  seasons  are  too  short 
te  DUtme  entirely  to  the  top,  though  th^  often  do  mature  six  or  seren  foet  tugh.  We  are 
BOW  catting  from  two  to  four  feet 
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"  It  seems  to  us,  making  sugar  or  molasses  &om  oun-stalks  is  unpraotieabl^  exc^  fitf 
ia  the  interior,  or  far  from  water  or  rulroad  communication. 

"  It  appears  to  be  overlooked  hj  some  writers  on  the  siilgect,  that  sugar-cane,  in  this 
countiy,  is  onlj  planted  once  in  three,  four,  or  five  years — osiuily  every  t&ee  years;  that 
three,  four,  or  five  crops,  are  taken  from  one  planting. 

"  We  have  often  made  exceeding  a  hogshead,  or  1000  lbs.,  from  an  acre,  the  fifth 
season  after  plandng ;  &as  making,  from  one  {^anting,  nx  to  eight  hogdieads  o(  tagu. 
The  longer  the  ratootia  are  cultivated,  the  drier  (the  less  juicy)  the  cane  becomes. 

"  We  doubt  not  many  of  our  sugar-planters  may  doubt  the  correcbiess  of  tlus  state- 
ment ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true,  and  we  trust  none  who  know  us  will  question  the  statement 
It  is  customary  to  bum  o£F,  early  in  the  spring,  the  trash  or  leaves  from  the  caoe-fiel<k 
We  seldom  bum  any,  but  rake  them  into  the  centre,  between  the  rows,  and  bar  the  caoe, 
turning  the  furrows  on  them,  where  they  soon  form  manure  to  nourish  more  vigorously  the 
plant,  and  the  better  to  protect  the  ratoons  for  the  succeeding  crops. 

"  In  expressing  the  juice,  some  use  steam  mills.  We  use  horses  and  mules,  belleviDg 
them  chei4>er,  as  uiey  are  all  needed  to  work  the  crop.  We  work  twenty-four  horses  to 
one  mill,  maldng  three  changes  ;  eight  horses  carry  the  mill,  and  are  capable  of  takiiig  off 
a  crop  oiF  400  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

"  Our  mill,  cylinders,  housing,  and  wheels  are  cast-iron,  with  wrought-iron  joumsls, 
and  composition  or  brass  boxes ;  cylinders  three  feet  and  a  half  in  loigtli,  and  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  work  horizontally,  cost  about  2000  dollan.  The  cost  of  a  mill  smtaUe  for 
expressing  twenty-five  gallons  of  juice  per  hour  frmn  eom^taUa^  wmiked  by  om  hone^ 
would  probably  not  exceed  300  ddlars,  if  all  made  of  iron ;  wooden  hounng,  cm  iriuch  the 
cylindras  and  boxes  set,  woold  answer  well,  and  the  «^nse  would  be  mndt  less." 

ElxTBAGT  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Webb  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  on  C<»n-sta]k  Sugar,  dated 
Wilmington,  December  30,  1843. 

"  I  have  never  received  the  letter  of  which  you  speak,  on  the  subject  of  maple  sugar; 
but  I  have  received  one  from  you  on  the  subject  of  com  and  cane  sugar,  written  by  S.  snd 
R.  Tillotson,  wluch  is  herewith  returned,  as  requested.  In  relation  to  the  oommunicatioa 
of  these  gentlemen,  I  would  remark,  that  they  estimate  the  profit  of  cane  culture  much 
higher  than  my  former  information  had  led  me  to  consider  it.  The  net  annual  revenue  of 
many  Louisiuia  planters  must  (according  to  their  estimate)  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  salaiy 
received  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  I  have  no  practical  acquuntance 
with  the  subject,  I  will  not  presume  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  th«r  calculations.  Their 
experiment  with  omn  i^pears  to  have  been  well  ooodiicted,  and  I  hafe  no  fiwdt  to  find  with 
any  part^  except  the  inferences  which  they  draw  fiwn  it.  It  dou  not  follow,  becuise  Mqr 
have  fiuled,  that  otims  may  not  succeed ;  or,  that  they  themselves  may  not  in  foture  arrive 
at  a  more  favourable  result  It  may  be  that  a  more  northern  latitude  is  better  suited  to 
the  crop.  I  have  never  known  the  juice  to  weigh  so  light  as  eight  degrees.  Here,  it  hts 
uniformly  ranged  from  nine  degrees  to  ten  degrees.  The  &ct,  that  their  syrup  failed 
entirely  to  granulate,  shows  that  there  must  have  been  something  wrong  either  in  the  crop 
or  in  its  manufacture  ;  and,  of  course,  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  result  of 
their  experiment  But,  admitting  that  no  objections  of  this  kind  could  be  urged,  has  it 
not  been  just  as  completely  proved,  by  carem  experiment,  that  steamboats  could  never 
succeed  7  Has  it  not  been  theoretically  demonstrated,  on  scientific  principles,  that  railroads 
could  never  be  used  as  a  means  of  r^nd  communication  ?  Suen  cases  have  been  too 
numerous,  and  are  too  well  known,  to  require  any  more  than  a  mere  allusion  to  them.  It 
may  be  considered  as  settied,  that  the  manu&cture  of  com  sugar,  in  the  laige  way,  cannot 
be  profitably  carried  on  by  the  process  which  succeeds  with  cane.  There  is  a  foreign 
substance  in  the  syrup,  wmch  this  process  fuls  to  remove  and  which  prevents  its  Bperay 
gramdation.  This  is  a  ^reat  objection  to  the  manufacture  on  a  large  snJe ;  and,  thou^  it 
cannot  be  oonridered  ao  msunnountable  one,  it  must  be  admitted  uiat  it  has  not  yet  oeen 
obviated. 

"  The  fiunily  manufacture,  by  ianners,  can,  however,  be«afely  recommended  as  entirely 
pncticatle,  fiw  the  sjrmp  may  be  used  to  the  same  advantage  in  a  liquid  as  in  a  aoM  state. 
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in  manniactuTing,  eTa|>oradon  ia  hastened  by  the  use  of  flat-bottomed  pans,  with  such 
odier  arrangements  as  will  ensure  its  speedy  accomplishment,  and  the  syrup,  after  being 
bcHled  Buffidently,  is  kept  at  a  temperature  not  under  seventy  degrees,  it  will  never  fail  to 
granulate.  It  has  been  found,  from  ezjKrience,  that  pans  made  of  Russia  sheet  iron,  six 
inches  deep,  are  well  suited  for  evaporation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  when  com  is  ciilti- 
TBted  fen*  sugar,  that  it  is  not  the  only  valuable  product  which  may  be  secured. 

The  leaves  and  tops  from  an  acre  of  com  (planted  closely),  are  equal  in  value  to  an 
maee  ofgooA  grass. 

'*  Tmo  Messrs.  Tillotson  found  the  expense  of  growiDp-  and  manu&ctoxing  one  acre  of 
com  Sot  nVTU,  to  amount  to  fifteen  dollars.  If  we  admit  that  the  prodnce  of  an  acre  in 
ha.7  ia  wortti  an  eqaal  sum,  dioi  it  fidlowa  that,  whatever  sugar  or  mdaases  may  be  made^ 
is  so  much  dear  gain." 

Maple  Ai^.— The  maple  forest  districts  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  north' 
western  states,  are  the  localitxea  where  the  sugar  from  the  sugar  maple  (oecr 
sacekarinxm)  ia  made. 

Hie  sugar  maple  {aeer  taet^armum)  difllen  from  the  great  maple,  in  its  fibres 
being  generally  straight  and  coarser,  its  wood  not  being  so  hard  or  compact,  and 
its  sap  granulating  more  perfectly.  From  its  juice,  principally,  is  made  the 
m^ple  sugar ;  although  all  the  varieties  of  maple  that  we  know  of,  if  we  class  them 
agreeably  to  ihe  saccharine  matter  contained  in  their  saps^  nugbt  be  called 
sugar  maples. 

The  process  of  obtaining  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  is  simple.  In  the 
early  part  of  March,  at  which  time  sharp  frosty  nights  are  usually  followed  by 
bright  snnshining  days,  tbe  sap  heffoa  to  run. 

A  small  notch,  or  incision,  making  an  angle  across  the  grain,  is  cut  in  the 
tree,  oat  of  which  the  juice  oozes,  and  ia  conveyed,  by  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  let  in 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut,  to  a  wooden  trough,  or  dish,  made  of  bark,  placed 
below,  on  the  ground. 

The  quantity  of  sap  thus  obtained  from  each  tree  varies  from  one  pint  to  two 
l^ons  per  day.  Those  who  follow  the  busi/less  fix  on  a  spot  where  maple-trees 
a»  most  numerous,  and  erect  a  temporary  camp,  or  lodging.  When  they  have  as 
many  trees  tapped  as  can  be  attended  to,  the  aap  is  collected  once  ortwioe  a  day, 
and  carried  to  a  large  pot,  or  boiler,  hung  over  a  wood  fire  near  the  camp.  It  is 
then  reduced  by  boiling  until  it  granulates ;  and  the  sugar  thus  obtained  is  rich, 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  An  agreeable  syrup  is  also  made  of  maple  sap.  The 
m^de  ground  occupied  by  a  party  is  termed  a  "  Sugarie and  those  who  first 
commence  ta{^ting  the  trees  consider  that  possession  for  one  year  constitutes 
right  for  those  years  that  follow.  They  often  receive,  withdut  having  any  tenure 
tiiemsdres  of  these  lands  from  the  crown,  a  consideration  from  others  for  the 
light  of  possession.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  crystallizing  and 
purifying  maple  sugar  in  the  United  States.  * 

*-To  a*  OmmtUe  ra  Mofle  Sugar  of  the  New  T«rk  State  ^gricnllural  Socif/j^.— Gentlemen : 
I  berewidi  submit  to  your  inspection  fifty  Itw.  of  my  wample  sugar.  The  following  ii  a  statement 
of  the  manner  of  making  and  clarifying  the  same. 

**  In  As  flist  place,  1  make  117  btwkets,  tubs,  and  kettles  all  perfectly  deu.  I  boil  the  sap 

TOk  III.  8  L  " 
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The  growth  and  enormous  consumption  o(  a  plant,  prepared  not  as  a 


product  of  use  and  nourishment,  bat  as  a  stimulant — and  which  was  unknown 
in  Europe  three  centuries  f^— is  remarkable,  as  exhibiting  how  far  human  labour, 
sicillj  and  wealth  hare  been,  and  continue  to  be,  expended  on  an  article  whidi  is 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  introduction  of  the  dUtxUery  in  Europe  was  a  re- 
markable event ;  but,  as  far  as  the  distillation  of  sfHrits  as  a  drink,  certunly  in 
no  way  useful,  though  assuredly  pernicious  both  to  health  and  morals.  Tbe 
growth  and  use  of  opium  and  betel  in  the  East  are  as  remarkable,  and  at  least 
as  injurious,  as  the  distillation  and  drinking  of  spirits,  and  far  more  injurious 
than  the  use  of  tobacco. 

When  nations  refuse  to  pay  ordinary  taxes,  it  is  astonishing  how  cheerfully 
they  consent  to  pay  high  taxes  on  such  articles  as  tobacco,  opium,  and  spirits.  Of  the 
enormous  taxation  levied  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  (at  least  50,OOO,OOO£.,) 
stimulating  drinks,  and  other  stimulants,  are  taxed  to  the  amount  of 
18,250,000/. ;  viz. :  distilled  spirits,  7,250,OOOZ. ;  wine,  2,000,000/. ;  malt  and  hops, 
5,350,000/. ;  tobacco,  3,750,000/.  Now,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  pay  any  part  of 
tbese  duties ;  for  the  law  can  be  l^ally  avoided  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  ihem, 
and  for  using  which  there  is  not,  as  far  as  the  health  and  the  strength  of  the 
people  are  concerned,  the  least  benefit  derived,  while  extensive  voluntary  evil  is 
inflicted  on  the  majority  of  those  who  indulge  in  these  stimulants. 

The  progress  of  the  use  of  tobacco  is  shown  by  the  following  statement, 

compiled  for  The  Northern  Light,  Albany,  New  York,  1841. 

"  The  whole  world,  within  the  space  of  about  three  ceoturiea,  have  become  chewer^ 
smokers,  and  snufiers.  The  Chinese  chews  and  smokes  hia  opium,  the  K&at  Indian  hu 
betel,  and  the  European  and  AuMrican  their  tobaoeo.  Agaioat  these  practices  it  is  useless 
to  declaim.  It  was  in  vun  that  the  padiament  of  England  discouraged  lAieJioffrant  deHi 
of  smoking;  in  run  did  James  L  assure  Us  subjects  that  the  custom  was  *  loathsome  to  the 
•ye,  hatefol  to  the  nose^  hwmftd  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  hugs,  and  in  limit 

in  a  potash  kettle,  set  in  an  ardi  in  such  a  manner  that  the  edae  of  the  kettle  is  defended  all  around 
from  the  fire.   I  boil  through  the  day,  taking  care  not  to  have  any  diing  in  die  kettle  that  wiB 

five  colour  to  the  sap,  and  to  ke^  it  well  skimmed.  At  night,  I  leave  fire  enough  under  the 
eltle  to  boil  the  sap  nearly  or  quite  to  syrup  by  the  next  morning.  I  then  take  it  out  of  the 
kettle,  and  strain  it  through  a  flannd  clotb  into  a  tub,  if  it  is  sweet  eoeugh ;  if  not,  I  put  it  in  a 
cauldron  kettle,  which  I  have  hung  on  a  pole  in  such  a  manner  tliat  I  can  swing  it  on  and  off  the 
fire  at  pleasure,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  sweet  enough,  and  then  strain  it  into  the  tub,  and  let  it  stand 
tiSl  the  tWEt  moraiag,  1  thai  take  it  and  the  syrap  in  the  kcttl^  and  put  it  all  together  into  the 
cauldron,  and  sugar  it  oQ*.  I  use  to  clarify,  say  100  lbs.  of  sugar,  the  whites  of  five  or  six  egn, 
well  beaten,  about  one  quart  of  new.milk,  and  a  spoonful  of  sal-eratits,  alt  well  mixed  with  the 

Snip  before  it  is  scalding  hot.  I  then  make  a  moderate  fire  (Erectly  under  tbe  cauldron,  until 
e  scum  is  all  raised  ;  then  skim  it  off  clean,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  boil  so  as  to  rise  in  the  kettle 
before  I  have  doqe  skimming  it.  I  then  sugar  it  off,  leaving  it  so  damp  tiiaC  it  will  diaia  a  littlew 
I  let  it  remain  in  the  kettle  until  it  is  welt  granulated.  I  then  pat  it  into  boxes  made  smallest  at 
the  bottom,  that  will  hold  from  fifty  to  seventy  lbs.,  baying  a  thin  piera  of  board  fitted  io  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  bottom,  which  b  bored  full  of  small  holes,  to  let  tbe  molasses  drain  through, 
which  I  keep  drawn  off  by  a  tap  tlirough  the  bottom.  I  put  on  tbe  top  of  the  snear,  iu  the  box; 
a  clean  damp  cloth  ;  and  over  that  a  board,  well  fitted  in,  so  as  to  exclude  the  atr  from  the  sugv. 
After  it  has  don^  or  nearly  done,  draining  I  dissolve  it,  and  su^  it  oft  again ;  going  through  with 
•he  same  process,  in  elari^ng  and  draining,  as  bdbre.  **  Jobl  WaoDvoaTH.** 
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ftinlrinr  fimw'  thereof,  oearest  msBmbling  the  horriUe  S^gian  nnoke  ttf  the  fit  that  is 
faottnmliDei.*  The  strong  arm  of  the  law  opposed  it ;  the  priest  and  the  physicdan,  the 
■Mnlist  and  the  philanthropist  arrayed  themselves  against  it  {  all  to  no  purpose.  Opposi- 
tion only  served  to  make  proselytes,  and  the  custom  has  spread  far  and  wide  under  persecu- 
tion, till  over  the  whole  sur&ee  of  the  globe  its  fumea  arise  constantly  to  the  atmosphere, 
«ad  it  is  at  this  moment,  peihaps,  the  moat  genml  luxury  in  existence.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  ^one,  the  consumption  of  dgars  is  computed  at  10,000  doUafs  a  day — a  sum  greater 
than  that  which  its  infaalntants  pay  for  their  daily  bread ;  and  in  the  whole  oountry  the  annual 
consumption  of  tobacco  is  estimated  at  100,000,000  lbs.,  being  seven  pounds  to  every  man, 
wbman,  and  dnld,  at  an  annual  eost  to  the  consumer,  of  20,000,000  cbllarsi 

It  may  be  earious  to  ma,rk  by  what  gradaUoos  the  use  of  tobacco  has  reached  this  grand 
erisis.  The  ratgect  attracted  the  attention  of  Professor  Beckmanu  of  Qottingen,  about  Uie 
middle  of  the  last  oentuc^,  who  took  great  pattu  to  aaoertaan  the  dates  of  its  introduction 
■to  the  ^ffemit  oonntaes  of  Eurc^  and  from  whose  work  some  of  the  following  items 
«n  gathered.  He  eoi^ectarei,  liiafc  erai  befim  the  diseoToy  of  the  fi»u^ 
a  tort  tii  tobacco  was  smdced  in  Anaj  and  tins  <^anion  was  also  oitertained  by  the  oete- 
bimted  teaTaUer  M.  FeUai,  who  nyi  that,  *  Among  the  Chineco,  and  aoumg  the  Mogol 
tribes,  who  had  the  most  intercourse  with  them,  the  custom  of  smoking  is  so  general,  so 
frequent,  and  become  so  indispensable  a  luxury;  the  tobacco  purse  affixed  to  their  belt  so 
necessary  an  article  of  dress;  uie  form  of  tbe  [Hpes,  from  which  the  Duteli  seem  to  have 
taken  the  model  of  theirs  as  raiginal ;  and,  la«uy,  the  preparation  of  the  yellow  leaves, 
which  are  merely  rubbed  to  pieces  and  then  put  into  the  pipe,  so  peculiar,  that  we  cannot 
possibly  derive  ail  this  by  the  way  of  Europe  from  America,  especially  as  India,  where  the 
iu^it  of  taxidng  tobacco  b  not  so  general,  intervenes  between  Persia  and  China/  It  may 
be  too  late  now  to  investigate  the  subject,  even  if  it  should  be  considered  worth  the  trouble, 
fiat  dkere  is  cme  more  important  oonfirmation  of  Professor  Beckmann's  conjecture  to  be 
adduced  from  UUoa's  *  Voyage  to  America,'  who  says,  'it  is  not  probable  that  the  Euro- 
peans feamed  the  use  of  tobaoco  from  America  i  for,  as  it  is  voy  anaent  in  the  eastern 
emintrifli,  it  is  natural  to  siqppoee  that  the  knowledge  of  it  came  to  Europe  from  those 
iwioiu  1^  means  of  the  interooune  earned  on  with  them  by  the  eommarou  states  on  the 
Mediteiranean  Sea.  Nowhere  not  even  in  those  parts  of  America  where  the  tobaooo  grows 
wild,  is  the  we  of  i^  and  that  onljr  for  emi^g,  eilJier  gweral  or  very  frequei^*  We  have 
Doddng,  howerer,  antheotie,  earlier  than  the  foUowing 

**  In  1496,  Roman ud  Paine,  a  Spanish  monk,  whom  Colmnbus,  on  his  second  departure 
from  America  had  left  in  that  country,  publbhed  the  first  account  of  tobacco,  with  which 
he  became  acquainted  in  St  Domingo.    He  gave  it  the  name  of  cohobOf  eokabba,  gioia. 

"In  JS19,  tobacco  u  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  near  Tobaaco, 
dmigfa  it  is  assigned  to  the  next  year.* 

"In  1S35,  the  negroes  had  already  habituated  themselves  to  the  use  of  it,  and  cultivated 
■t  oo  the  plantationa  of  their  maiters.  Europeans  likewise  already  smoked  it  We  also 
find,  from  a  |HMsage  in  *  Cartier's  Voyage,'  that  it  was  used  in  Canada.| 

"In  I5a9,  tobacco  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  St.  Domingo,  by  a  Spani^  gen- 
tleman named  Hernandez  de  Toledo,  who  brought  a  small  quantity  into  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  the  same  year  Jean  Nioot,  envoy  from  the  court  of  France  to  Portugal,  fint  transmitted 
thence  to  Paris,  to  Queen  C^iiarine  de  JUedicb,  swds  of  the  tobacco  plant ;  and  frt>m  this 
eiwmetwiee  it  ac<pured  the  name  of  Nieotiema.  When  tobaeeob^an  to  be  used  in  Franca, 
H  was  called  herhe  du  grand  pTievre,  from  the  grand  prieure  of  the  honse  of  Lwram^  who 
then  Tciy  fond  of  it.    It  was  also  caHed  h^Im  de  SL  Croix,  after  cardinal  FMsper  St. 


*  **  Cettc  phote  (t^c),  acre  et  canstique,  trouvee  en  1520,  pres  de  Tobasco  dans  le  goito  dn 
Ifexiqua"— Aveif  ntr  fAmenque,  p.  1 16. 

f  "  Tbeie  growetb  a  certain  kind  of  herbe,  whereof  in  summer  they  make  great  providon  for 
all  the  reere,  and  only  the  men  use  of  it;  and  Brst  they  cause  it  to  be  dried  in  the  siinne,  tlien 
weare  it  about  their  neckes,  wrapped  in  a  liule  beastes  skinne  made  like  a  little  bagge,  with  a 
Ixrflow  peece  of  stone  or  wood  like  a  pipe;  then  when  the}'  please  they  make  poudre  of  it,  and 
thea  pot  in  one  of  the  ends  of  the  said  comet  or  pipe,  and  layiuR  a  coal  of  fire  upon  it,  at  the 
•Aer  end  socke  so  long,  that  tbey  All  their  bodies  full  of  smoke,  till  Uiat  it  cometh  out  of  tbeii: 
mouth  and  nostrib,  even  as  out  (hT  Uw  tonnell  of  a  diimney." 
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Cnuz,  whOi  on  his  return  firom  Portogkl,  where  he  had  been  Doncio  from  the  pope,  intro* 
dnced  the  cnstota  of  uang  tobaooo.  It  was  recuved  at  onoe  in  fiance  and  the  rtiotX  Statei 
iridi  great  enthmusni,  in  the  form  of  powder  or  snnff;  it  waa  lome  time  aft»  uii  period 
that  smokii^  became  pranhur. 

"In  156i^  Conrad Geencr  became  acquainted  with  tobacco.  At  that  tune Mroalbota- 
nifti  caUaTated  it  in  thdr  gardens.  ^Hie  same  jear  &t  Jdtm  Hawldna  earned  tofaaceo  fiom 
FlOTida  to  Enghmdj  whwe  'all  men  wwdoed  what  it  meant.' 

"In  1570,  tiny  smoked  in  Hdland  oat  ofotnioal  tvbescompoeedof  pdmleansfdntei 


"  la  1575,  fint  appeared  afigure  of  the  phmt  in  Andre  Therot's  *  Co0m<wraphie.* 
In  1 585,  the  English  first  saw  inpes  made  of  clay  among  the  natavet  of  Virgiiua,  wlu<h 
had  just  been  discovered  by  Sir  Richud  Grenville.    It  appears,  hkewis^  that  uH  Eog^ 
soon  after  fabricated  the  first  cl^  tobaooo  pipes  in  Ekirope. 

"Jn  1590,  Schah  Abbas  of  Persia,  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco  in  his  emjare ;  bat  ths 
practice  had  become  so  deep-rooted  among  his  subjects,  that  many  of  them  fled  to  the  moua- 
tuns,  and  abandoned  erery  thing  else  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  nnoking. 

"  In  the  be^ning  of  the  seventeenth  century  th^  began  to  cultivate  tobacco  iu  the 
East  Indies. 

"In  1604,  James  I.  of  Eng^d  endeavoured,  by  means  of  heavy  imposts,  to  ah(^  the 
ttse  of  tobacco,  which  he  held  to  be  a  noxious  weed. 

"  In  1610  the  sm(dcing  oftobaooo  wasknown  at  Onutantinople.  Toxendar  the  oniton 
ridicuhnu,  a  Turk,  who  mid  been  found  smoking,  was  coDdncted  about  the  streets  iridi  a 
pipe  tranced  through  his  nose.  For  a  long  time  after,  the  Turks  purchased  tobacco  fiom 
the  English,  and  tiiat  the  refuse.  It  was  kte  before  they  began  to  cultivate  the  plant 
themselves. 

"  In  1615,  tobacco  began  to  be  sown  about  Amersfort,  in  Holland,  which  aftcrwaids 
became  famous  for  its  cultivation. 

"  In  1616,  the  colonists  began  to  cultivate  tobacco  in  Virgima.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  [dant  was  indigenous,  or  whether  it  came  from  a  more  southern  country.  It  is  supposed 
the  seeds  were  from  Toba^  But  it  seems  to  have  b^en  in  use  among  the  Virginia  Inoisos 
at  the  time  ibey  were  visited  by  the  English,  and  was  called  by  them  petun,  or  pehtm. 
Clavigero  say^  *  tobacco  is  a  name  taken  from  the  Ifaitine  language.'  Humboldt  abo 
derives  it  from  the  same  language,  and  sa^s  that  the  terra  was  used  to  dengni^  the  |^ 
or  instonment  made  use  trf  1^  the  natives  m  smoking  the  herb,  which  the  Spaniards  traos- 
forred  to  the  barb  itself,  and  after  them  the  other  nations  of  tiie  old  woriid. 

"In  1619,  James  L  wrote  his  *  Counterblast  to  Tobacco,'  and  ordered  that  no  planter  in 
Virgima  shoidd  otdtivate  m<ae  than  100  lbs.  a  year.  He  abo  prohibited  its  sale  in  &ig- 
land  or  Ireland  untal  tiie  custom  should  be  pud  and  the  royal  seu  affixed;  20,000  lbs.  ware 
e^>orted  this  year  from  Vii^^a  to  England,  the  whole  cr^  of  the  preceding  year. 

"  In  1620,  ninety  young  women  were  sent  over  from  England  to  America  and  kIA  to 
the  planters  for  tobacco,  at  120  lbs.  each.  The  price  at  first  was  100  lbs.,  wMch  gradually 
increased  to  150  lbs.  King  James  issued  aproolamatioa  restraining  the  disorderly  trade  in 
this  obnoxious  article.  In  the  same  year  some  English  companies  mtroduoed  the  smokii^ 
of  toWco  into  Zittau,  in  Germany,  and  Bobert  Konigsman,  a  moohan^  brougfit  the  to- 
bacco plant  from  England  to  Strasborg. 

**  in  1622,  the  annual  import  oftobaooo  into  England  from  Amoioa,  for  the  last  senn 
years  was  142,085  lbs. 

"  In  1624,  the  pope  published  a  decree  of  exconunonication  against  all  who  should  taki 
snuff  in  the  church,  because  then  already  some  Spanish  ecclesiastics  used  it  durio?  the  cele- 
bratiim  of  mass.  King  James  restricted  the  culture  of  tobacco  to  Vir«nia  and  the  Somer 
isles,  and  forbade  its  importation  from  any  otiier  qnarto*,  conridering  Eiu^and  and 
*as  utterly  unfyt,  in  respect  <^  tiie  clymate^  tochrniahthesamefbranymemwinall  nse^iAi'ih 
is  the  only  good  to  be  approved  in  yt.* 

"  In  1631,  smoking  of  tobacco  was  introduced  into  Misnia     some  Swedish  troops, 

"  In  1634,  a  tribunal,  called  the  chamber  of  tobacco,  was  formed  at  Moscow,  wmch  pro- 
hibited smoking  under  pain  of  having  the  nose  slit;  and  the  Grand  Duke  defended  the 
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vutrmoe  of  tobaeco  with  liie  inflicUon  of  Ae  Imoat  for  the  first  oflbnce,  and  death  for  the 
Noond. 

*'  In  1639,  the  grand  assembly  of  VinfLoia  passed  a  law,  that  all  tobacco  planted  in  that 
Bud  the  two  succeeding  years,  should  be  destroyed,  except  such  a  proportion  to  each  planter 
as  should  make  in  the  whole  120,000  lbs.,  and*  that  the  creditors  uf  the  planters  should 
receire  forty  pounds  for  every  100  lbs.  due  them. 

"  In  1653,  smoking  b^ui  in  the  canton  of  Apenzell,  in  Switzerland.  At  first  the 
diildren  nn  after  those  who  smoked  in  the  streets.  They  wem  likewise  cited  before  the 
ooundl  and  ^^Hmished,  and  the  innkeepers  were  ordered  to  inform  against  such  as  should 
■moke  in  their  hooaes. 

"  In  1661,  the  police  regulation  of  Berne,  in  Switzeiiand,  was  mad^  which  was  divided 
aec(»dii^  to  the  ten  cranmandments.  In  it,  the  prohilntion  to  smoke  tobacco,  stands  under 
the  tvAmb,  '  thou  ihah  not  commit  adultery,*  and  was  ooatinued  in  force  until  the  middle  of 
Ae  last  century* 

**  In  166^  the  enmea  of  adultery  and  fomioatioii  were  pumahed  in  '^^rgima  hy  afioe  of 
fifim  500  to  1000  nw.  of  tobacoa 

In  1670,  and  die  two  foUowing  ^ears,  smokiiig  of  tobacco  wai  pmuahed  in  dia  cantmt 
<^  Glaums,  by  a  fine  of  one  erown  Swiss  mon^. 

"  In  1676,  the  whole  custom  on  tobacco  from  A^xginia,  collected  in  England,  was 
600^000  dollars.  In  the  same  year,  two  Jews  first  attempted  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in 
the  margravate  of  Brandenburg;  but  which,  however,  was  not  brought  to  bear  till  1681. 

"In  1689,  Jacob  Frauds  Vicarius,  an  Austrian  phytidan,  invented  the  tubes  for  to^ 
bacco  pipes,  which  have  capsules  containing  bits  of  sponge;  however,  about  the  rear  1670, 
already  pipes  were  used  having  g^ss  globuTes  appended  to  them,  to  coUect  the  <nly  moisture 
exuding  from  the  tobacco. 

In  1690,  Pope  Innocent  XIL  excommunicated  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  takmg  snuff 
m  tobacco  iu  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

**  In  1697,  great  quantities  of  tobacco  already  were  produced  in  the  palatinate  of  Hesse. 

*'  In  1709,  the  yearly  exports  of  tobacco  mm  America  for  the  last  ten  years,  were 
28,858,666  lbs.}  of  which  11,360,659  lbs.  were  aonually  conanmed  in  Great  Britain,  and 
17,598,007  lbs.  countries  ci  Europe. 

"  In  1719,  the  senate  of  Strasbuig'  prolufaited  the  culture  of  tobacco  frran  an  i^prehen- 
non  thi^  it  would  diminish  the  growing  of  com. 

''In  1724,  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  revoked  the  bull  of  excommmdcation  pnhHshed  by  Lt- 
noeent,  because  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  snuff. 

**  In  1732,  tobacco  was  made  a  legal  tender  in  Maryland,  at  one  penny  a  pound. 

*'  In  1747,  and  the  two  years  previous,  there  were  annually  exported  to  £ng^d  from 
the  American  colonies,  40,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  7,000,000  lbs.  <a  wludi  was  consumed  in 
England.    Hie  annual  revenue  was  about  4,500,000  dollars. 

"  In  1753,  the  Kmg  of  Portugal  farmed  out  the  tobacco  trade  for  about  2,500,000 
diJlars.    The  revenue  cn  the  King  of  Spain  from  tobacoc^  amounted  to  6,330,000  dollars. 

**  In  1759  the  duties  on  tobacco  in  Denmark  brought  in  40,000  dollars. 

**  In  17701,  the  Em^oess  of  Austria  received  a  revenue  from  tobacco  of  800,000  dollars. 

"  In  1773  the  duties  on  tobacco  in  tiie  Two  Sidlies,  amounted  to  446,000  dollars. 

**  In  1775,  the  annual  expcot  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  for  tiie  last  four  yean^ 
was  1,000,000  Ibe.;  for  the  last  tlurty  years  it  averaged  40^000,000  lbs.,  c^whidi  7,000,000 
lbs.  were  consumed  in  GreatBritaln,  and  33,000,OM)  lbs.  in  the  otiier  European  countries. 

"In  1780^  the  Bong  of  France  received  fiwn  tobacco  a  revenue  of  about  7,250,000 
ddlars. 

"  In  1782,  the  annual  export  tobacco  during  the  preceding  seven  years'  war  of  the 
Revolotion,  bad  been  12,378,504  lbs.  Of  the  total  seven  yean*  exportation,  33,974,949  lbs. 
w^e  captured  bv  the  British. 

« In  1787,  the  quantity  Imported  into  Ireland,  was  l,877,579i  in  1829,  4,124,742  lbs. 
In  1 789,  the  quanti^  exported  from  the  United  States,  together  with  the  two  previous 
years,  aveiii^ed  about  90,000,000  lbs. 

**  In  18^  the  quanti^  of  tobacco  grown  in  France  had  doubled  iu  three  yeai^  htang 
32,887^  lbs. 
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.    "In  1828,  the  levenue  on  tobacco  m  the  state  of  Maiylaad  waa  27,275  doUwS' 

"  la  1830,  the  revenue  oa  tobaco)  and  snuff  in  Great  Britain  was  nearly  13,000,000 

"  In  1834,  the  value  of  tobacco  used  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  16,000,000 
doUars ;  o£  which  9,000,000  dollars  were  supposed  to  have  been  for  snudting  Spanish  <ngazs; 
6,500,000  dollars  for  smoking  American  tobacco  and  chewiqg  t  and  500,000  doUars  for 
snuff. 

"  In  1638,  the  annual  consuraptaon  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at 
100,000,000  lbs.  valued  at  20,000,000  dollars  coat  to  the  consumers,  being  seven  pounds 
to  each  individual  of  the  whole  population. 

In  1840,  it  was  ascertainsd  by  a  committee  i^pointed  to  procure  and  report  statistical 
information  on  the  subject,  that  al>out  1,500,000  persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
«nd  oultivaUon  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States;  1,000,000  of  whom  were  in  the  statea  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  Allowing  the  population  of  the  whole  coimtry 
to  be  17,000,000,  it  will  be  Been  that  nearly  one-tenth  are  in  tame  way  «igagedin  theou- 
tivation  or  manufacture  of  this  ardck.  The  value  of  the  ex^att  during  that  year  ww  neariy 
10,000,000  daUan." 

CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

'  *'  There  are  four  lands  of  tobacco  reared  ia  Virgima,  namely,  the  tweet-scent^  which 
is  the  best ;  the  ^  and  lUtle,  wMch  follow  next ;  uien  the  Frederick  ;  and  lastly,  the  om 
|ind  all,  the  laigest  <^  all,  and  produtnng  most  in  point  of  quantity.  The  Yirgioian  tobacco 
is  reckoned  superior  to  any  raised  in  tbe  southern  states  ;  and  great  cafe  is  takm  by  the_ 
regnlatioas  of  the  stat^  that  no  frauds  be  practised  i^Mm  tbe  merchants,  and  that  no  infie- 
rior  tobacco  be  palmed  upon  the  purchaser.  For  this  purpose,  houses  of  inspection  are 
established  in  evety  district  where  tobacco  is  cultivated,  whose  regulations  are  rigorously 
enforced ;  this  contributes,  as  much  as  the  real  superiority  of  the  article  itself,  to  kee{>  up 
its  price  in  the  market.  Every  person  who  intends  his  tobacco  for  exportation,  packs 
it  up  in  hogsheads,  and  thus  sends  it  to  one  of  the  inspecting  houses.  Here  the  to- 
bacco  is  taken  &om  the  cask,  which  is  opened  for  the  purpose  i  it  is  examined  in  every 
direction,  and  in  every  part,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  quality  and  its  puri^;  iS  any 
defect  is  perceived,  it  is  rejected  and  declared  to  be  unfit  for  exportalioa.  If  no  defect 
appear,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  exportable.  It  is  then  repacked  in  tbe  hogshead,  which  is 
branded  -with  a  hot  iron,  marida^  the  place  of  inspection,  and  the  quali^  of  the  contents ; 
and  then  lodged  in  th^  inspectmg  storehouses,  there  to  await  the  di^osal  of  the  plantert 
who  receives  a  certificate  of  the  paraeulars,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  an  acknowledgineiit 
of  the  depont.  It  is  by  selling  this  tobtieco  note  to  the  mercJuuit  that  the  plants  his 
tobacco.  The  purchaser,  on  newing  tins  note,  is  as  well  acquainted  with  uie  artide^  as  if 
he  had  inspected  it  himself ;  and  he  iias  only  to  send  the  note  and  transfer  to  tbe  storo 
where  the  tobacco  lies,  and  it  is  iramedlately  delivered  out,  agreeably  to  his  orders.  This 
measure  has  insured  a  preference  in  the  foreign  market  to  the  Vir^nian  tobacco,  and  pre- 
vents the  deterioration  of  the  article."— SooA  o/"  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  climate  and  soil  in  the  United 
States,  every  state  and  territory  in  the  union  produces  tobacco.  In  many  of  the  states  its 
cultivation  is,  of  course,  a  secondary  object,  and  perhaps  in  scHne,  it  is  attended  to  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity.  But  in  most  of  the  states,  probably,  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  grown 
to  show  that,  with  attention  to  this  object,  it  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  resorted  to  as  a 

Cfitable  crop.  In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  Uie  amount  returned  in  1840  is  smaD, 
ig  only  thuty  pounds  in  the  former,  and  115  lbs.  in  the  latter.  In  Massachusetts,  it 
appears  to  have  more  attention,  64,955  lbs.  being  returned,  and  in  Vermont,  585  lbs.  Ii^ 
Connecticut^  471,657  lbs.  were  raised,  and  in  ^bode  Island,  3171bs.,  making  in  the  New- 
England  states  together  537,659  lbs.  In  the  middle  states,  also,  some  attentaoa  has  been 
pm  to  the  cultivation  of  it.  In  New  Ytak,  744  lbs.  are  returned,  and  in  New  Jersey,. 
19221bs.i  Fennsylvama,  325,013  lbs.,  and  Delaware,  272 lbs.;  making  the  product  of  the 
middle  states,  327,956  lbs.    But  the  states  in  which  the  great  buOc « the  crops  is  grown, 
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Be  between  tiie  ktitudes  of  about  34  de^.  and  40  deg.  We  bare  arranged  die  fcdlowing 
table  according-  to  tbe  qiuntity  produced  in  ea^  state ' 


lb*. 

1  Ttr^ia    73^<T,I0G 

S  Keatnck;   S3,43S,900 

3  TeoDCMea    S9,5MI,439 

4  MaryUnd   24,810,013 

5  North  CmoUd*   10,772,339 

6  Muaouii   9,067,913 

»  Ohto   3.94a,ai» 

  1,8S0J06 

  SBi^K 

  471. 6S7 

  820,Oia 

  S73,303 

  16a,S94 

  148.439 

  119,8M 

  83,471 


8  I«di«H. 

9  minoia  

10  CcnuMctieut. . 

11  PenurlvaDiK 
19  AUbuM  .... 

13  Geoni*  

14  AvkWMM  .... 

15  LmiMum.... 
M  III  iiliilypl  .. 


Carried  fbnrtrd  3lS,90a,S4S 


Ibt. 

Bnusbt  forwud   S1S,0OS,«3 

~  ...  75,374 

as,sso 

8^0 
1,8X1 
l,6tt 
744 

te& 

SJ7 
172 
113 
119 
30 


17  Florida 

IS  MaMchHSKtU  

19  DuMct  of  CaliunUa. 

SO  South  CaraUM  

91  Iowa  

it  New  ien»f.  

S3  Miafaicaa  

H  N«w  York  

10  Vvmiont   

SS  Rbsd*  laland  

S7  Delaware   

18  Nav  Hainpibire  .... 

SB  WiHoiwin  

10  Uaine  


Total  S10463^19 


FrcHn  wbich  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  bold  tbe  tendi 
and  eb^renUi  rank  as  prodooets.— *The  fi)llowing  sbows  the  quanta^  raised  in  non-slaTe- 
btdding  states. 


lb*. 

OUo   fi,»U,375 

IndiaM   1,S30|308 

Illtooia   0«4.3a6 

Cooneciiiciit   471,637 

PeoiiajlTanla    SSMIS 

ICuMclMlMtU   6ijas 

low*.   8|«78 

N«w  Jeney   1,928 

HlehiBaii    1,603 

Naw  Totk   744 


Carried  forward 


9,>m,BSt 


Iba. 

Broagbt  forward   9,M«^1 

TerBiBot   385 

Rhode  Uland    S17 

DaUware    97S 

New  Hanpfblr*   113 

Wbconeiik   115 

Maine   SO 


In  nan  alave-beUIng  eUtai..  9,803315 
StatTe-boUinf  Btatae  909,961,004 

 Total  crop   219,163,319 


'  Tbe  wbole  ert^  of  1840,  therefore,  if  the  returns  be  correct,  is  21d,163,319lb8., 
which,  at  tbe  estimate  of  1200  lbs.  to  the  hogshead,  would  be  equal  to  182,636  hogsheads, 
which,  at  the  aTerage  price  of  tliat  year,  eighty-one  dollars  five  cents  per  bogsbeac^ 
wotdd  moke  the  value  of  ^  crop  of  the  United  States  that  year  14,802,647  dollars  80  cents. 
The  aveiage  anonalexport  ibr  tbe  ten  yeax^  mding  mth  1840,  was  9^775  hogdiead^ 
whidb,  if  uat  year  be  an  amage  crra,  mndd  leave  a  su^us  for  consumption  uid  futum 
ei^orbUiaa  of  85,861  hogsheads.  The  aetnal  ezportatiion  in  1840,  Mdbg  September  SO, 
per  treasuiy  returns,  was  119,484  hogsheads.  The  principal  ezpfwts  are  fnrmed  of  the  pro- 
<laoe<^  ^^rginia,  Kentoclc^,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and  North  CaxbEna,  thd  cxnps  of  wtntdi 
states,  aoconling  to  the  census  returns,  make  as  follows-:— 


bogibeada. 

hegabead*. 

Tbe  eOter  alave-boMins  alate*..  8,375 

OsnM  &nru«....«....  1SS,6S7 

MANUFACTURE  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tobacco  Is  maniifectured  iu  all  the  states  except  Vermont  and  Wiaoonsin.  hx  this 
branch  of  business  8384  ^lersons  are  employed,  and  3,437,191  dollars  of  caj^tal  invested. 
The  value  of  tiie  product  is  5,819,368  dollars,  nearly  one-half  of  whichisinVii^^nia.  The 
feUowi^  table  shows  tbe  states  in  wbich  it  is  manuiactured  to  any  eonriiderable  extent. 


STATX8. 

Hands. 

Value. 

STATES. 

Handa. 

Valuer  . 

3343 
669 

doBeM. 

1,40S,CT1 

sn,«70 

41*^ 

378 
187 
48K  . 
■  MS 

Mtare.  . 

111,818 
1SM08 
17^984 

£S3Sr^::":::-::"::::r:: 

North  OhroUna  r.... 
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jSTATBHSMTof  theTobiM(^  Snut^and  Manvfiusiuied  ToIhumx),  E^Kvied  from  tlie  UmUd 
States^  amuudly,  from  1821  to  1840^  inoliinTe. 


TKABS. 


ratm  par 
ho|*Md. 


Sanf. 


HHDfMitarad 
Tobacco. 


fkcturod 
TobMco. 


Total  TalM 
•fT< 


li3I. 

IKl. 
ISSS. 
1BS4. 
IS35. 
IBM. 
18». 
UM. 
ISV. 

uat. 


Total. 


mi. 
isn. 

IttS. 
ISM. 
18U. 
18M. 

usr. 

lUB. 
1899. 
IHO. 


60^ 
SS,lt» 
99,009 
77,B8S 
T8,»M 
$4.0>B 
100,OU 

n.iH 

M,81» 


106,806 

u,isa 

109,441 
10B,SS1 
IBM03 
7BJNW 
110.484 


dotUra. 
4.S6Ufll 

a,iis.oi8 

fi.S47.9B8 

a.MB^ 
4,an^4 


dollara.  sU. 

B4  4« 

74  SS 

«S  46 

at  S4 

80  48 

8S  43 

«S  7B 

M  TS 

8«  ta 

w  cs 


lU. 
44J19B 

4ft,174 
U,9M 
61,801 
4ft31t 
SSpUB 
t9JM 


lb*. 

i,sn,»40 

MI4,494 
1,987,007 
1,477,900 
1,8TI.S6S 
1,179,774 
a;7S«.>59 
K,«S7,4I1 
Wl>^ 
S,l9fcm 


dollars. 

149,0«3 
137,181 
lH,»ft9 
M8.789 
17t,SSS 
110,131 
1S9,B91 
«0,7«7 
MM06 
M6,74r 


08^,»1 

4.899,888 
a,9B9,78» 
VU.M8 
8,fi9M0a 
8,130.977 
10,008.640 
^796,647 
7,*9«.»W 
9,81^948 
9,8B3.0S7 


69  II 


as 

56 
09 
7* 
87 
91 
37 
78 
194 
81 


40 
18 
99 
08 
01 
04 
•9 
48 
47 
06 


417,114 

81,175 
18,433 
fi7,8M 

aa,47i 

40,018 
40^881 
7B^ 
4M«r 


19,4S«,S16 

8,6)0,896 
8,43a.«71 
8,790.310 
B336.379 
8,817^ 
8,140^875 
S,8I3,9»I 
•,088,147 
M14.»" 


1,948,410 

■03,475 
195^71 
388,971 
at8,4«9 
807,611 
439.464 
417^ 
B7/,490 
UMU 


74,407,338 


Totd. 


l,Tny0BO 


1M,846,BH 


n  » 


S7I,S4S 


34,748,016 


a,8«,in 


daOan. 

O.T9B#4» 

6,8MI^ 

ft,a«B,S9S 
8^M7,«r6 
S«3S7,MS 
8,116.147 

M80,m 
8,ns,iis 


O6,S33,701 

8,184,088 
•,196,S«0 
C044,»4I 

<,m,Ti4 

8,008.188 
lOi4»4,104 
a,tX3.4SS 

r,oaM« 

10^449klH 


68.181,4*7 


STAnunT,  showing  to  what  CoanfaiM  the  larger  portion  o£  Tobaoeo  is  E^^ortod. 


TK&KS, 


isn  

isn  

isss  

1834  

1819  

IBM  

UST  

IBM  

1839  

UN  

Total 

1881  

ISM..... 

IBM  

IBM  

UM  

ISM  

1887  

ISM  

IBM..... 
IS4D..... 


ENGLAND. 


Hh^a. 


19,899 
96,74* 
81,099 
10,418 
13,308 
Ms8M 
18,018 
10,176 
31,916 
19,910 


341,919 

18,871 

36,176 
18,779 
80^638 
17,068 
M319 
10,718 
MJJS 
30.068 
10,190 


381,791 


PBANCB. 


Talna. 


dollara. 

1,99^807 

a,43«,W6 

^911398 

1,646,444 

1,071,474 

9,741.980 

M1*,54S 

1,619,034 

I,51*,I89 

1,037,744 


10,»9S,17« 
1351,717 

MHiOOo 

1,«0,7S3 
3,937.030 
8,897,410 
4,331.999 
l,75D,t63 
1,«S8,643 
S,8«M11 
8,»77,I78 


Tatal...  634,640 


39,809,190 


00,194,408 


HMa.  Valas. 


3.478 
4.660 
7,001 
4,480 
6.096 
18,780 
8,968 
9,000 
0389 
7,0*7 


SO3IS 

1371 

0,779 
4,791 
4,773 
031a 
7336 
9.110 

IS3II 
9374 

13,640 


BI313 


1463M 


dollars. 
Ml,048 

-  000301 
993,839 
01)1301 
888,966 
8S73I3 

1,0*7.877 
S0O306 
930.T37 
900390 


7353,164 

19I,M0 
609,0ei 
0BM16 
033,078 
864331 
908,699 
733,841 

1,137,138 
001390 

l,6M,0T6 


HOLLAND. 


Bbda.  Talae. 


13,116 
H,ft84 
30,190 
33,109 
31398 
19,460 
30,6U 
11,116 
9I3IS 
11,076 


8,406,181 


1S36I348I 


3I83T9 

13317 
14  3*6 
I9.*33 

10,101 
17.730 
19,148 
33,739 
I73O8 
13373 
S93S4 


ioo,n8 


413.707 


dollara. 

968,700 
I3393IB 
1,384,6U 
t,IS93«3 
1,693,067 

948,979 
I,t09,«S 

818,815 
1.838,009 
1,035,766 


11304398 

i,i64,m 

1,113361 
683,615 

1311,441 
901311 

1,0073*0 
030,697 
879,019 
833,178 

1,081.410 


OBftHANT. 


Hhda.  Valua. 


10,30333; 


31387.466 


10,471 
11.7*7 
103*9 
11,908 
13,001 
7,511 
19.4M 
38,949 
11L908 
I93I8 


180310 

l»3M 
97.930, 
31.408 
10311 
17360 
33,146 
M.B69 
10,671 
143*8 
19,649 


dollara. 
7603S3 
734,419 
600,888 
BM398 
609,176 
340,789 
936,845 
900374 
008,000 
79136* 


All 
CowatariM. 


Rhda. 


334.403 


873318 


6;78833S 

909346 
1,101,034 
1.001,436 
1.116,798 
1,039301 
1308399 
1,1383*9 
1,1&4,BM 

904,508 
1,597,131 


I13433»3 


18.7KI66 


19307 
1M7* 
18,708 
M33» 
183*0 
4,017 
17,171 

M^oia 
10300 

18399 


1OB3I0 

14338 
II3IS 
14,160 
133U 
14,759 
13370 
18,797 
17,611 
13377 
«M*6 


164391 
SI130I 


BMa. 


a8i3M 

•a.iCB 

•0,O8» 
77381 
7IM 
64306 
IOO3W 
96378 
77,131 
•S3M 


SM,Ma 

88JIS 
10630C 
83,1SS 
8737V 
ff43BS 
109.441 
IM^ISS 


Tsyoas 

IIM84 


967.7» 


The  export  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  since  1821  has  nearly  doubled,  but 
the  inexease  hag  been  bhi^  to  K^land  and  Germany ;  wlule  to  Great  Bntun  dw  eipovi 
has  not  bwreased  to  any  great  amount ;  althoofl^  the  popnlation  has  inereaaed  in  tita 
United  Knigdom  about  7,000,000  of  inhaUtants  dnrine  t£e  twenty  Tears,  1821  to  1840k 

The  consnmption  <tf  tobaoo^  per  head,  u  ehaiged  with  dirty,  nas  gna^  deoMnd 
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nnoe  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  dutj*. 
Farllamentarj  tables  furnish  us  with  the  following  statistics  in  relation  to  this  matter 


CoKSUMPTioir  of  Tobacco  in  Great  Britain. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 

Duty  per  lb. 

PopaUtlon. 

Avenge  coninmp. 
(inn  per  head. 

Amonnt  of  Doty 
lecrlvrd. 

Ibi. 

I.  a. 

OS. 

10,514,008 

1  7  »-ao 

15.37 

U,9».!43 

3    3  I3-19 

]3,r>06,'>oa 

IS  99 

l,7IO.S4a 

15,063,199 

3  9 

14,391.631 

14.43 

2,630,414 

lS.SS9.0tg 

8  0 

19,830,318 

14.84 

s,MB,ior 

16.960^98 

>  0 

is>n,n9 

14ja 

This  presoits  a  constant  decreanie  in  the  consumption,  per  head,  but  the  result  in  the 
case  <^  Ireland  is  much  more  marked — as  follows : — 


T  B  A  R  8. 


nu 
mi 

IBII 

mt 
mi 


Ibi. 
#,88a,7C4 

B,asi>H 
4.lsa3<s 

M78.7e7 


Datyparlb. 


#.  a. 

1  S  l-IO 

1  T 

s  t 

I  0 

s  • 


Popniaiioii. 


ft,40i,on 

7.7fll,40l 
8,170;3» 


Avenge  caoninp- 
tion  p«r  Lead. 


OS. 
I7J5 

e.is 

B.S1 

10.71 


Amoantsl  DMjr 
recsirad. 


983,4Rt 
Mt,0B3 

eS6,4K9 
8S33U 


Tlie  highest  consamption  for  the  United  Kingdom  was,  it  appears,  in  1811,  when  the 
ahvndaDoe  of  depreciated  bank  paper,  then  serving  aa  a  currency,  made  the  tax  compara- 
tively light  In  1821,  both  the  rate  of  duty  was  enormously  increased,  and  the  currency 
enhanced  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  Hence  the 
enormous  mJling  off  iu  the  consumptiou  in  that  year,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  more 
particularly  in  the  latter  country.  Since  then  the  currency  has  become  better  adjusted, 
mnd  the  consumption  has  increased  under  the  same  tas.  Now  the  exports  of  tobacco  to 
England,  with  the  total  export  in  each  year,  has  been  as  follows  i— 

Tobacco  Kqiorted  from  the  Umted  States  to  England. 


TEARS. 

Qnnttty. 

Totil  rrom 
Umtod 
Bute*. 

YEARS. 

QanUty. 

Total  froB 
United 
StatM. 

Talm. 

War  Um  yoan 

hbd*. 

hbda. 

doilnra. 

hhda. 

tm— 

HtJilS 

8t4A4S 

9«^9 

86,718 

M84,668 

24,!ll« 

7.969,449 

aa,iTS 

33,773 
«>,S»8 
lT.fiC8 
86,«H 

M,n» 

106,806 
83.ISS 
87,079 
94,393 

IOM« 
lOMn 

6.«II,M0 
6,D44,M1 
a,»S3,;i4 
8,008.188 
I0;4S4,1M 

SiSSMn 

80,068 
90,389 
41,648 
86.886 
ilfiV 

T8,m 

119,448 
147,828 
16&U3 
»MM 

10,449,135 
9.883,997 

tV)76,T03 
0440,7U 
4.6S0h»7S 

"Rw  neatest  increase  in  the  export  to  England  was  in  the  yean  1840  to  1841. 
Far  the  nx  yean  1889,  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  the  British  customs  returns 
giTe  the  fiUIowing  result  i — 


TEARS. 

Imported' 

Entered  for 
CoBMinpti0fi. 

Doty. 

Duly. 

Um. 
SS,6n9,l83 
33,637,836 
4a.93MSI 
•8,90^1 
«.744^ 

lb*. 
93,97  l,40S 
12,001,380 
31,871,438 
33,199,707 
3S,SB1^ 

3,431,907 
8,AU,93« 
a.9A0MS 
8^489^1 
3,00^107 

dotUrs. 
10.473  337 
18,934,590 

u.ot4.9es 

16.747.397 

▼OI..  III. 


S  If 
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Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Tobacco  Exported  from  the  United  States,  in  each  Year, 
from  1791  to  1841,  and  of  the  Value  of  the  same  front  1802  to  1841,  incluaTC^ 
compiled  from  o£BM»al  docuiuenta. 


TEARS. 


1791. 

im. 

179*' 
17M. 

I7sa- 

1796' 
1707. 
1798. 
1799. 
IBM- 
IMl. 
IBM. 
180S. 
IBM- 
ISBS. 
1806. 
1807. 
180H. 
IWB. 
I8IB. 
IBll. 
18U. 

iBia. 

1814. 
18IS. 
181C. 


Quntlty. 


bbd*. 
1*1^ 

89,749 
79^ 
61,080 
69,018 
S8,167 
68^ 
9W 
78,880 
1*3.7M 
77,7tl 
86.391 

ea^u 

7I,SM 
B3,IM 
6S,1B6 
9,576 
S3,9S1 
B4.1M 
89^8 
Mjm 
0,314 
S,IU 
88^ 
69,«1 


doUwv. 


«.>M,OW 
6.S09.MW 
6,000.000 
6,341,000 

6.an.ooo 

B,4T6.000 
36,000 
3,774,000 
8,048,000 
1,IK>,000 
Ml  4,000 
319.000 
33S.000 
B.a3&.00t 
1MD9,080 


YEARS. 


1617.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1890., 
IBSl.. 
1891. 
IBU.. 
1884.. 
1B9S.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1818., 
1899.. 
1838  , 
1831.. 
1831.. 
1B33.. 
1S34.. 
1839.. 
IB36.. 
1B37.. 
1838.. 
1»39  . 
1840.. 
1841.. 


QsMitHy, 


bUa. 
eM6S 
84.837 
68,427 
88H0 
66,898 
88,168 
99;OOB 
77,«S 
79,984 
•1,098 

iMfiU 
96,976 
77,181 
68,810 
86,118 

I6fl^ 
88.188 
B7,9r9 
91,338 

109,449 

ieo,tn 
ioo,eo3 

18.909 
1I9,4S4 
1«},«>8 


dollm. 
9.311^ 
10,14 1,M 
8,874,167 
8,1  IB,I6» 

VBewMi 

6,886^ 

6.  mjm 

6J67,S7« 
6,847,908 
63I6.14S 
8,480.78r 
»,l89jn 
S,8SS,1I« 
4,899,888 
5,999,7a» 
9^798,968 
6,999  JH 

«;tM,Hi 

10,Ha.640 
9,798,647 

7.  a99,m 
9J894tt 
9,888JH7 
18,176.708 


Stateheht  exhibiting  the  Quantities  of  Tobaect^  together  with  the  Value  thereof.  Ex* 
ported  from  the  United  States  to  all  countries^  dntii^  the  Years  1842  and  1843. 


countries. 


KngUnd   

ScMlADd  

Intend  

Hatiiff  ToWDi  

BolUnd  

Fraiicvi  on  the  Allantic  

„      on  the  Ml^ditemIlean  

Spain  

Otbratur  

Trieaie.  ud  Anatrlan  Adriatic  Porta 
All  olhar  Goantriea  

Totd  


1848 


IIogib«ad«. 


36.066 
863 
90 
41,614 

36,079 
li.179 
3,789 
9,396 
4,813 

14,348 


138,710 


Talne. 


dolUra. 

3,060.094 
ltS.474 
9,679 
1.974,000 
1,973,619 
883,176 
339,991 
338,976 
917,186 
143,169 
866,339 


9,»U.7U 


1843 


Hoealmd*. 


91,099 
91 
nil. 
94.904 
19,919 
7.1  S3 
4,313 
330 
4,771 
968 
11,897 


Talne. 


dullara. 

1.360,965 
9,051 
nil. 
1.094,611 
816,469 
471,961 
911/)74 
16,099 
149,149 
71,748 
634,719 


4,689,979 


IBM 


Hocalieada. 


Tain*. 


daltei*. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
GROWTH  AND  PBODUCE  OP  COTTON  WOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  cultivation,  growth,  and  uses  of  cotton  wool,  have  become  more  important 
than  the  production  of  any  odier  raw  material,  if  iron  may  not  be  excepted. 

Unknown  to  Europe  until  tiw  tenth  century,  Asia  alone,  of  the  three  Aiwwjs 
great  diviaions  of  tiie  world,  imderstood  its  use.  In  Africa  it  ia  indigenoos^  bnt 
ita  use,  as  a  material  to  be  woven  into  doth,  appears  only  to  have  been  introduced 
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by  the  disciples  and  foUoven  of  Mahomet  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centaiy.  Its  cultivation  extended  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
over  parts  of  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  and  part  of  Guinea.  Cotton,  rice, 
the  mulberry-tree,  and  the  sugar-cane,  were  planted  in  Spain  by  the  Moors  during 
the  tenth  century. 

In  America,  however,  its  use  and  manufacture  appear  to  have  been  exten- 
sively known  before  the  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere  by  Europeans. 
Cook,  alone,  remarks  that  the  gossypium  is  not  indigenous  in  America. 
Cdonibns,  Magellan,  Van  Noort,  Daminer,  and  Drake, — say,  that  cotton  was 
used,  among  other  materials,  for  clothing.  Columbus  observes,  that  he  saw 
cotton  growing  indigenous  in  St.  Salvador;  that  he  exchanged  beads  and 
brass  for  cotton  yam ;  and  that  the  women  wore  short  cotton  coats.  Cortez  sent 
Mexican  "  cotton  clothes  of  exquisite  fabric,  dyed  in  various  colours,**  among 
other  presents  to  Charles  V.  Cotton  is  said  to  have  been  found  growing  wild 
and  in  great  plenty  in  the  Lower  Mississippian  regions. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton,  however,  as  an  article  of  jnerchandise  to  be  exported 
from  America,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  by  Europeans  until  the 
middle,  or  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  1726,  cotton  formed  a  staple  export  from  St.  Domingo.  In  1733,  it  was 
cultivated  by  the  Dutch  in  Surinam.  Cotton  was  grown  at  the  Cape  Town 
settlements,  in  1660  to  1666.  "  Cotton  patches"  were  common  in  the  settie- 
ments  of  Carolina  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  1753,  Jamaica  exported  2000  bags,  and,  ia  1768,  to  Great  Britfua  and  Ireland, 
2211  bags  <^  200  Iba.  weight,  and  to  Nortb  America  252  bags.  On  an  average  of  eigl^ 
years,  from  1740  to  1748,  among  the  exports  of  Barbadoes  600  bags  of  cotton  are  indoiud. 
In  1787,  cotton  was  exported  from  the  islands  of  St.  Domingo,  St.  Christopher,  Grraada, 
Dominica,  Ant%aa,  ^ontserrat,  and  Nevis,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Before  1803,  in  which 
year  Jamuca  did  not  grow  one  bag  for  exportation,  there  were  five  varieties  of  cotton 
planted  in  the  West  Indies,  viz- :  the  common  Jamaica,  the  brown  bearded,  the  nankeen, 
the  French  or  small  seed,  and  the  kidney  or  Brazil  cotton :  from  which  country  cotton 
was  first  exported  to  England,  in  1 781 .  The  interest  on  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  ID  the  British  West  India  islands,  in  1785,  1786,  and  1787,  was  fourteen  percent.  In 
St.  Domingo,  where  finer  cotton  was  grown,  the  interest  on  capital  was  twenty -four  per  cent. 

"  Of  the  two  kinds  cultivated  in  the  United  States,**  observes  Mr.  Seabrook,*  "the  ordi- 
nary green  seed  or  short  staple  cotton  is  derived  from  the  Herbaceum  or  herbaceous  cotton, 
and  the  Hiisutum  or  hairy  American  cotton  ;  the  long  staple  or  black  seed  cotton  is  derived 
from  the  Arboreum  or  tree  cotton.  The  former  was  certainly  grown  in  Virg^ia,  in  a 
limited  way,  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  Revolution.  Several  of  the 
early  governors  of  that  colony  used  diligent  efforts  to  secure  the  fabrication  of  certain 
artidea,  vlueh,  it  was  believed,  it  could  profitably  raise ;  and  the  introduction  and  cultuire 
of  new  crops,  among  which  wu  cotton ;  but  tlieir  designs  were  thwarted,  as  well  by  the 
nnjost  and  tyrannous  conduct  of  the  mother  country,  as  by  the  opposition  of  the  tillers  of 
the  who,  in  a  matter  so  important  to  themselves,  had  toe  boldness  to  consult  what  they 
bdd  to  be  ih&r  true  interests."  In  Wilson's  account  of  the  "  Province  of  Carolina,  in 
America,**  published  in  1632,  it  is  stated  "  that  cotton  of  the  Cyprus  and  Malta  sort  grows 

«  In  a  recent  valuaUe  pamphlet  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  Charleston,  SoathCarolina,  1844. 
Mr.  Seabrook  is  prendnit  of  the  state  Agricultural  Sodety  of  South  Carolina, 
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mil,  and  a  gnod  plenty  of  the  seed  is  sent  tluther."  In  Peter  Porn**  Amtrip^aa  of  d«  |»o* 
vinoe  of  Carolina  (in  Charlestrai,  1731),  "  flu  and  eottou"  are  lud  to  "thrive  adnunUy."* 
In  the  journal  of  Mrs.  IHnckney,  the  mother  of  General  Thomas  and  General  Charles  C. 

PiDckney,  who,  as  Miss  Lucas,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  intrusted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  planting;  interest  of  her  faUier,  the  governor  of  Antigua,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing memorandum : — "  July  1,  1739.  Wrote  to  my  father  to-day  a  very  long  letter  on  his 
plantation  afi^urs — on  the  pains  I  had  taken  to  bring  the  indigo,  ^n^r,  cotton,  lucerne, 
and  cftsada  to  perfection,  and  that  I  had  greater  hopes  from  the  mdtgo  than  any  other. 
June,  1741.  Wrote  again  to  my  father  on  the  subject  of  indigo  and  cottim."  In  1736, 
as  far  north  as  the  39th  degree,  cotton  was  cultivated  as  a  gatden  plant  near  Easton,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  About  forty  years  afterwards,  it  was  cultivated  in 
St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  and  in  the  county  of  Cape  May,  New  Jersey;  also  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  Delaware.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Vii;g;inia,"  written  in  1781,  says, 
*'  During  this  time  we  have  manufactured  within  our  fitmOies  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
clothing.  Those  of  cotton  will  bear  some  comparison  wHh  the  same  kinds  of  mannftctnr* 
in  Europe ;  but  those  of  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  are  vcrr  coarse,  uou^tly,  and  wnploasant.** 

Mr.  Seabrook  observes : — "  A  short  time  before  the  Revolntion,  a  lew  ci  our  (danters^ 
by  growing  patcties  of  cotton,  some  of  which  was  of  the  black  seed  land,  succeeded  in 
olouing,  not  only  their  families,  to  whi(^  they  had  been  accustomed,  but  dso  their  slaves. 
The  necessides  of  the  war,  and  the  state  of  things  existing  for  some  time  after  it,  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  the  domestic  fabricators  of  the  wool,  until  about  the  year  1790, 
when  the  practice  of  using  homespun  for  plantation  purposes  became  very  common  in  the 
districts  and  upper  parishes.  The  yam  was  spun  at  home,  and  sent  to  the  nearest  weaver. 
Among  the  manufacturing  establishments,  the  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Murray's  ferry  in 
Williamsburg,  owned  by  Irish  settlers,  supplied  the  adjacent  country.  The  cotton  for  the 
spinning  process  was  prepared  in  general  oy  the  field  labourers,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  work,  picked  the  seed  from  the  wool,  at  the  rate  of  four  lbs.  per  week." 

At  the  Convention  at  Annapolis,  in  1786,  Mr.  Maddison  remarked,  that  "from  the 
garden  practice  in  Talbot,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  same  kind  abounding  in  Vir^nia, 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  United  States  would  one  day  become  a  great  cotton 
producing  countr;^."  During  the  revolutionary  war,  Philadelphia  was  su[^lied  with  native 
cotton,  at  two  shillings  sterling  per  lb.,  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  A  misaon  was 
sent  the  same  year  to  England  by  Wt.  Tench  Coxe,  to  obtain  machinery,  and  all  infOTma- 
tion  relative  to  the  sfdnning  and  weaving  of  cotton.  Protection^  the  hane  of  manufitctures, 
was  then  le^lsed.  Mr.  Seabrook  remarks  :— The  wfiucnce  of  a  manufacturing  society, 
established  in  I%iladelphia,  ip  1787,  and  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  raw  material 
might  be  made  a  profitable  source  of  revenue,  induced  Congress,  at  the  first  reformation 
of  the  tariff,  to  impose  a  duty  of  three  cents  a  poond  on  foreign  cottons,  with  which  the 
United  States  were  at  that  time  supplied  from  th?  West  Indies  and  the  Brazils,**  He 
further  remarks  that — 

**  In  1792,  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Jay,  or  that 
as  a  commercial  article  it  was  deemed  of  little  value,  is  obvious  fk>m  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
treaty  negotiated  hy  him,  it  was  stipulated,  'that  no  cotton  should  be  imported  from 
America.'  The  object  being  to  secure  to  the  English  the  carriage  of  the  West  India 
cotton  to  its  market  in  Europe.  For  which  reason  the  Senate  refiised  to  ratify  the  I2tii 
article  of  that  treaty.  The  first  Provincial  Congress  In  Carolina,  held  in  January,  1775, 
recommended  to  the  inhabitants  to  plant  cotton,  but  their  recommendation  was  almost 
entirely  disregarded." 

In  the  provindal  trade  returns,  we  find  that  among  the  exports  of  "Charles  Town**  from 
November,  1747,  to  November,  1748,  were  seven  bags  of  cotton  vrool,  valued  at  8^  1  Is.  5d, 
p^bag.    In  17^4,  "some  cotton"  was  exported  from  South  Carolina.    In  1770,  there  were 

•  "  Peter  Purry,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  the  rounder  of  Purrysbiirg,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  presented  a  memorial  to  tlie  Uuke  of  Newcastle,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  wbidb  he 
sets  out  with  this  postulate,  that  '  there  is  a  certain  latitude  on  our  globe,  so  happily  tempered 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  than  any  other  for 
certain  rich  productions  of  the  earth,*  among  which  silk,  a^lon,  indigo,  &c.,  and  be  fixes  on  the 
latitude  of  33  deg.,  whether  north  or  lotiib,  as  the  one  of  tliat  peculiar  character.** 
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thtpped  to  liverpoc^  time  bales  from  New  York,  four  bales  from  ^r^^ma  and  Muryland, 
ano  time  ImttbIs  fiill  of  cotton  from  Nortit  Cardina.  Before  the  rerohitionaiy  war,  '^^jmnia 
expMted  hemp,  flax-seed,  and  ooUotty  to  tiie  value  of  neariy  2000£i  In  1784,  an  Ame- 
rican Mp,  which  importeid  dgfat  bws  of  ootton  into  Liverpool,  was  snzed  on  the  ground, 
that  to  MttcA  cotton  eotUd  not  be  the  produce  ^  Ac  United  SUttee.  In  1785,  fourteen 
bags;  in  1786,  six  bags;  in  1787,  109 bags;  in  1788,  389 bags;  in  1789,  842  bags;  and, 
in  1790,  eighty-one  bags  were  exported  to  Europe  from  the  United  States.  The  6r8t 
bag  of  cotton  wool  exported  from  Charleston  to  Liverpool,  arrived  January  20tb,  178d, 
per  Diana.  The  exports  of  cotton  wool  from  the  United  States  increased  steadily,  but  the 
exports  indtided  West  India  cotton  wools  re-expmled  from  1790  to  1794.  In  1796,  the 
cntture  of  cotton  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  invention  of  the  saw  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  of 
Ibssadnisetts.  Mr.  Seabrook  observes,  **  This  ingenious,  but  unfortunate  artist,  who  by 
his  machine  doubled  the  wealth  and  means  of  employment  of  his  countrymen,  and  thereby  in 
an  especial  manner  conferred  on  the  pUmtation  states  a  benefit  mat  can  scarcely  be 
estimated  in  money,  was  rewarded  by  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
imly.  The  first  appropriated  t50,000  dollars  for  the  use  of  tus  invention  within  her  timits; 
tiie  aecond  laid  a  tax  {or  five  rears  of  2$.  6d.  upon  every  saw  in  every  gin  that  was  mounted 
intiun  its  jnrisdustion ;  and  the  last  imposed  a  tax  of  thirty-seven  cents  and  a  half  upon 
every  saw,  to  be  continued  for  four  years.  Notwithstanding  these  liberal  legnslative  acts, 
the  inventor  derived  no  pecuniair  benefit  from  his  gin.  He  expended  the  whole  amount 
reooved  frmn  South  Carolina  (from  tiie  otiier  states  be  reemved  a  mere  pittance),  in 
defending  agunst  arbitrary  and  vexations  suits,  and  in  prosecutions  for  violations  of  hifl 
patent  right.  Over  the  grave  of  this  distinguished  benefactor  of  tbe  human  race,  a 
monument  is  erected,  with  the  simple  inscription  —  *  The  inventor  of  the  saw-gin.' 

"  The  history  of  the  green  seed  and  the  black  seed  cottons  is  intimately  blended.  The 
growing  of  the  former  in  this  country  for  exportation  was  begun  but  a  few  years  before 
that  of  the  latter  ;*  the  same  machine  for  extracting  the  seed  from  the  wool  was  for  a  long 
wlute  employed;  and  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  preparation,  with  one  exception,^ 
indnding  the  manner  of  packing  the  back,  were  also  tiie  same. 

"  Between  1786  and  1795,  cotton  from  various  ports  of  tiie  world  was  introduced  into 
the  southern  states  and  Louisiana.  A  epecies  of  the  white  Siam  was  for  some  time  the 
subject  of  experiment  by  the  French  in  the  latter  country.  The  Nankeen  came  from 
Malta.  The  Bourbon  was  brought  from  that  island  to  Charleston,  through  the  instru- 
mentaUty  of  James  Hamilton,  who  was  a  merchant,  and  part  owner  of  tiie  only  India  ship 
at  thaA  tune  trading  beyond  the  Ci^w  of  Good  Hope.  The  Pemambnoo  or  kidney  ootton, 
was  sent  from  the  Havannah  to  Mr.  Levett  of  Oeorm,  by  a  Mr.  Weleh,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia.  These,  and  many  other  sorts,  after  a  fair  trial,  were  abandoned,  for  the  rea- 
son of  tbeir  inferiority  to  the  kinds  then  profitably  nused,  viz. : — the  real  green  seed,  and 
the  Sea  Island  cotton  ;  the  latter  having  superseded  the  plant  that  was  grown  at  the  period 
of  the  Revt^ntion,  which  strongly  resembled  tbe  short  staple  in  growth  and  blossom,  except 
having  a  clean  black  seed  with  fur  at  the  end.  The  Louisiana  cotton,  it  is  thought,  was 
derived  from  this  species,  but  degenerated  in  the  pn^ress  of  tillage  by  intermixture  with 
other  kinds.  To  a  cross  with  Sea  Island  cotton,  large  quantities  of  which  were  shipped  to 
Louisiana  immediately  subsequent  to  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  is,  perhaps,  in  part 
to  be  attributed  the  decided  superiority  of  the  New  Orleans  cotton  wool  of  the  present  day 
over  all  others  in  North  America  of  the  g^reen  seed  description." 

Sea  Island,  or  Mack  teed  coWm,  began  to  be  raised  in  (Seor^a,  in  ex^terimental  quan- 
tttiea,  in  1786.    The  native  pku»  of  the  seed  is  believed  to  be  Persia.    It  is  designated  the 

*  "  In  Georda  the  long  staple  cotton  was  first  planted  for  market ;  in  Virginia,  South  Caroltoa, 

and  North  Carolina,  the  short  staple  cotton. 

■f  "  Tlie  bow-etring  operation.  A  large  bow,  made  elastic  by  a  complication  of  strings,  is  put 
in  contact  with  a  heap  of  cotton;  tbe  workman  strikes  the  stnng  with  a  heavy  wooden  mallet, 
and  its  vibrations  open  the  knots  of  the  cotton,  shake  it  from  the  dust  and  dirt,  and  raise  it  to  a 
downy  fleece.  '  The  bow,'  says  Mr.  Baines,  in  hb  history  of  the  cotton  manuractiire  of  Great 
Britain,  '  has  been  used  imniemorially  throughout  all  tbe  countries  of  Asia,  and  has  its  appro- 
piate  name  in  the  Arabic  and  other  langnages.  In  this  couotr}','  he  remarks,  *  it  was  first  employed 
m  (Wi]gia;  hence  the  tern,  still  employed  in  commerce, '  Bowed  Geoi^ia  cotton.' " 
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Persian  cotton  by  Bryan  Edwards,  and  ia  so  called  in  the  West  Didies  and  by  the  merchants 
of  England.  The  seed  grown  in  this  country  came  from  the  Bahama  Islaods,  where  it 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  Angiull^ 

"  The  black  seed  cotton  region  of  Carolina  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  a 
line  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  line  that  separates  Barnwell  and  Orangeburg  from 
the  nmghbouiing  parishes  ;  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the  San  tee  river  ;*  on  the  west 
and  south-west  by  the  Savaon^  river ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  ocean. 
The  Eutaw  Springs,  m  St.  John's,  Berkley,  is  the  extreme  northern  point  to  whidi  it  ex- 
tends. Williamsburg  was  for  many  years  embraced  in  its  limits,  but  that  disbict  no 
longer  fiimishes  a  supjjy  of  the  raw  material.  About  the  year  1812,  three  or  four  plan- 
ters, as  an  experiment,  in^oduced  its  culture  into  the  southern  part  of  Sumter  wtrict. 
The  quantity  and  <}uality  of  the  crops  were  suffideutiy  enoouraging,  but  as  the  pr^mratioit 
of  the  voal  was  ofa|}ectionaU^  the  growers  abandoned  tbdr  enterprise  &jr  die  xeoson  of  the 
large  expenditure  of  labour  and  time  that  it  xeqmred.  The  first  attempt  in  South  Carolina 
to  nuse  a  crop  of  long  cotton  was  made,  in  1788,  by  Mrs.  Kins^  Burden,  of  Btmlen*! 
Island,  St.  Paul's  parish.  As  early  as  about  the  year  1779,  this  and  the  short  staple  cot- 
tons were  produced  by  her  husband,  whose  negroes  were  then  clad  in  home^un  of  home 
mauufacture.f  The  first  successful  crop  appears  to  have  been  grown  by  William  Elliot, 
deceased,  on  Hilton  Head,  near  Beaufort,  in  1790,  with  five  bushels  and  a  half  of  seed, 
purchased  in  Charleston  at  the  rate  of  1 4«.  per  busheL    The  cotton  brought  I0\d.  per 

Sund.  In  1791,  John  Screven,  of  St.  Lukes  parish,  planted  thirty  or  forty  acres  at  his 
ontpelier  plantation  on  May  river.  The  product  was  packed  in  the  article  called 
Iletsiam,  and  sold  in  Georgia  for  Is,  2d.  to  U.  6d.  sterUng  per  pound.  In  1792,  John 
Rose  cultivated  a  small  field  on  the  Oakatee  creek,  from  which  he  gathered  6001ba.; 
which  commanded  in  the  Savannah  market  2t.  a  pound.  It  is  certain  that,  at  this 
period,  many  planters  on  the  Sea  Islands,  and  contiguous  main  land,  experimented 
noith  long  cotton,  and  probably  it  was  produced  by  several  of  them  for  market.  The 
•eason  1793  found  cultivators  in  other  sections  of  the  state  engaged  in  the  good 
work  —  among  them,  James  King,  of  St  Paul's  parish,  Colonel  Edwazd  Bamw^ 
and  Captain  John  Joyner,  of  Pmi  Royal,  and  Genual  William  Moultrie,  of  St  John\ 
JBerkley.  The  oop  or  Ur.  King  yieUed  abundautJy,  and  was  sold  by  Kinsey  Burden,  now 
of  St.  John's,  CoUeton,  at  12a  to  13d.  die  pound  ;  that  of  the  latter,  at  his  Northamp- 
ton plantation,  covering  a  field  of  ]  50  acres,  was  a  decided  ^lure.  But  to  return.  Tcie 
cotton  culture  from  this  time  progressed  rapidly.  In  all  the  parishes  the  practical  friends 
to  its  extension  greatly  multiplied.  Against  each  other  this  plant  and  indigo  struggled  for 
the  ascendency.    In  1798,^  the  latter  was  very  generally  ceased  to  be  grown  for  mariiet 

'*As  an  evidence  of  the  former  value  of  this  species  of  the  gossypium,  and  of  the  success 
of  some  of  its  growers,  it  is  worthy  of  record,  that  Peter  Gaillard,  of  St.  John's,  Berkley,  in 
1 799,  averaged  78/.  sterling  per  hand.  In  that  year,  James  Sinkler,  of  the  same  pwidi, 
from  a  field  of  300  acres,  r  ealised  216  lbs.  per  acre,  for  most  of  which  he  received  3s.  a 
pound.  William  Brisbane,  deceased,  at  bis  White  Pcnnt  plantation,  St  Paul's  parish,  was 
so  successful  in  1796,  1797,  and  1798,  that  from  moderate  circumstances  he  be^me,  in  his 
judgment,  so  independent,  as  no  longer  to  engage  in  the  toilsome  task  of  cultivating  the 
earth.  He  sold  his  landed  estate  to  V^Wam  Seabrook,  of  Edisto  Island,  at  m  fwice  hM  hj- 
many  to  be  ruinous  to  the  latter,§  and  passed  a  few  yean  in  traveUix^  in  oar  northern 
states  uid  in  Europe. 

"  While  the  larger  portion  the  seed  used  in  Soi^  Carolina  was  uther  purchaaed  in 
*  West  of  that  liae  some  green  cotton  is  also  grown. 

t  All  attempts  to  naturalise  the  Bouihon  cotton,  tbou^  it  strongly  resembles  die  green  seed 
species,  have  failed. 

X  At  that  early  period,  the  opinton  prevailed  that  the  supply  of  cotton  would  soon  exceed 
the  demand.  A  highly  respectable  planter  <^  St.  John's.  Colleton,  deceased,  in  looking  at  hia 
first  crop,  die  produce  of  a  few  acres,  after  it  bad  been  boused,  exchumed,  "  Well,  well,  I  am 
done  with  the  culdvation  of  cott<m  I   Here  is  mougli  to  make  ^tdiaff  for  all  the  people  m 

America." 

§  Mr.  Seabrook,  with  die  proceeds  of  die  crops  of  the  plantation,  paid  the  purdiase  .money 
in  two  yean. 
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Chartesion^  or  in  Gwt^iB,  a  e(niBiderabIe  quantity  was  obtained  in  the  Bahama^  throngfa 
the  active  exertioDS  of  fneods  who  resided  in  Proridence. 

"  la  1780,  when  England  had  no  fine  manufftctorie^  the  best  cottons  brought  to  her 
maiicet  were  from  the  Dutch  plantations  of  Berbic^  Demerara,  and  Surinam.  These  then 
eommanded  respeetiTely  2s.  Id.,  It.  lid ,  to  2a,  Id^  2s,  In  1786,  Bourbon  cotton,*  re- 
markable for  fineness^  but  deficient  in  length,  was  worth  from  7s.  6d.  to  lOs.  per  pound. 
It  was  saperseded  by  Sea  Islands,  which,  in  1799,  sold  readily  in  liverpool  at  5s,  to  Ss.  Sd, 
per  poond.  Its  price  in  thifl  state,  in  the  in&ncy  of  its  production,  was  generally  from 
9d,  to  Is.  It  soon  rose  to  U.  id.  and  Is.  6d. — then  to  2».  and  upwaTda,t  at  which  it 
lemsdned  until  1806,  when  the  planter,  for  the  first  time,  experienced  the  banefiU  effect 
q{  restrictions  on  commerce,  r'rom  the  superiority  of  tiiis  cotton  to  that  raised  in  any 
other  country,  even  from  the  same  seed,  the  staple  at  first  was  objected  tOf  as  too  kmg,  and 
fay  one  or  two  Eng^h  spinners,  it  is  said,  it  was  actually  cut  shorter.')' 

**  On  its  introduction  into  Georgia,  the  cultivation  of  long  cotton  was  confined  to  the 
warm  high  lands  of  the  Sea  Islands :  these  portions  of  the  plantation  are  still  everywhere 
jvefeiTed,  and  almost  invariably  return  the  lai^^t  yield,  though  thor  ezbansted  condition 
wonld  seem  to  invite  the  more  general  tillage  of  the  lower  g^rounds. 

*'  The  method  of  cultivation  was  very  various,  and  without  method,  until  about  the 
year  1802,  when  it  assumed  a  regular  form  in  CaroUna  and  Georgia.  Then  the  crop  was 
wtnked  four  times — the  latest  hoeing  being  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  July.  The  hoe- 
ings  now  are  more  frequent,  from  five  to  seven  being  usually  given,  and  are  begun  earlier, 
ana  fimshed  sooner.  The  point  appears  to  be  conceded  that,  wh«i  the  plant  puts  out  fruit 
freely,  wJnch  may  be  expet^ed  early  in  Jnlyj  ont-dora  laboor  should  cease,  eq>edally  if  the 
■BMon  be  wet. 

**  The  plough  was  practically  unknown  to  tiie  first  growers  of  long-staple  cottcm.  TbSi 
is  still  true,  although  a  half  eentory  has  elapsed.  The  ridge-system  ;  the  levelness  of  the 
ground,  requiring,  therefore,  numerous  drains  ;  the  small  quantity  of  land,  from  three  acres 
and  a  half  to  four  acres,  cultivated  to  the  hand,  which,  from  its  lightness,  is  so  easily  and 
so  much  better  attended  with  the  hoe  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  gathering  the  cotton  a4 
rapidly  as  the  field  may  demand,  if,  witii  ploughs,  tiie  tillage  embraced  a  larger  number  of 
acres— all  seem  to  render  the  ud  of  this  great  agricultural  implement  utterly  useless  in  the 
culiure  of  tiie  crop.  In  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil,  however,  and,  as  an  asnstant,  in 
limning  the  ridge,  the  plough  is  universally  employed,  except  on  the  Sea  Islands,  where 
only,  by  a  few  planters,  is  its  value,  in  the  latter  operation,  rally  acknowledged. 

"  The  task  m  btiog  was  fonuerly  half  an  acre  ;  in  ridging,  three-eighths  of  an  acre  ; 
and  in  hoeing,  half  an  acre.  Tha  [msent  tasks  are  less,  except  in  hoeing,  which  is  the 
SMw.  beds  are  still  changed  asolfeen  as  the  same  6eld  is  tilled.  In  Georgia,  the 
attempt  to  make  them  so  &r  permanent  inlow  grounds  as  to  c<»itinue  for  nx  or  eight  years, 
hai^  ID  a  few  instance^  been  snooessfiilfy  tried,  f    l%ere  is  eoaraely  a  doubly  from  their 


*  Bourbon  cotton  was  6rst  imported  into  Manchester  in  1783. 

t  From  1706  to  1609,  both  inclusive,  a  planter  of  this  state  sold  his  cotton  in  Clurlestoa  at 
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}**  Twen^  yean  ago,**  says  Mr.  Spaldioift  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer.  "  upw  parduwing 
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depth  moold,  and  extreme  ridmess  io  vegeteUe  ingndientB,  tlwt  ex^mtaoA  hoqU 
succeed  in  the  marsh  lands  of  South  Carolina.  The  application  of  this  |dan  to  poor  smls  is 
forbidden  by  the  necessity  of  furnishing  them  annually  with  fierlalinng  matter,  irlut^  should 
be  thorougnly  incorporated  with  the  earth. 

**  Encouraged  by  the  antirapated  results  of  experience,  if  not  in  every  instance  by  tlie 
actual  product  of  th^  fields,  our  fathers  continued  to  cultivate  the  grounds  which  their 
sagacity  first  selected  for  the  new  crop.  After  several  years  of  exbaustuig  tillage,  a  radical 
change  in  their  plan  of  operations,  it  was  a^parent^  must  soon  take  place.  Unaccustomed 
to  imbibe  information  from  books  concerning  their  vocation,  the  plain  alternative  of  re- 
sorting to  vir^n  soils  was  adopted.  This,  with  regret  and  mortification  be  it  said,  is  still 
the  popular  expedient,  except  where  necesuty,  that  Bnd  and  blessed  encourager  of  the  arts, 
forces  the  reluctant  to  another,  and,  as  experience  testifies  iar  more  {vofital^  scheme. 
The  land  which  could  be  the  most  readily  prepared,  was  invariably  chosen — the  best,  re- 
qiuring  a  large  expendttore  i^  labonr,  ne^eictea.  Only  recoitly  have  the  swamps  of  some 
of  the  parishes,  and  the  immense  tracts  wbioh  Ue  along  the  line  where  tiie  salt  aod  fiedi 
waters  meet,  arrested  the  notice  of  the  eotttm  grower,  ^faese  alone  are  ei^>^^  t^yiddmg 
an  amount  of  cotton  wool  equal  to  the  yearly  exports  of  the  sti^.  'Whether  the  entopiise 
of  the  agricultuiists  is  adequate  to  the  task  of  druning  and  embanking  them,  the  foture 
will  develop.  To  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  patriotic  work,  we  encouragement 
for  further  trials,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  is  great,  if  not  decisive. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  woods  everywhere,  and  the  marshes,  furnished  an  abmidaQt  store 
of  suitable  aliment,  still,  in  his  early  efforts,  the  industiy  of  the  grower  did  not  otend 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  manuring  his  root  potato  fiek],  comprehendiug  the  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  to  each  labourer.  There  were  no  instruments  to  mow  the  salt  grass,  rakes  for 
collecting  leaves,  nor  carts  especially  designed  to  convey  the  v^taUe  offiS  to  the  cattle* 
pen.  On  Edisto  Island,  where  the  system  of  tillage  is  admitted  to  be  good,  and  where, 
probably,  as  nmch  enriching  matter  is  distributed  over  the  land  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Umted  States,  there  was,  in  1822,  not  one  plough  or  ncyihe  ;  the  largest  plantations  had 
not  man  than  two  or  three  carta,  and  the  utility  of  oxen,  in  practice^  w«8  aheolutely  un- 
known. Now,  a  cart  and  mule^  or  a  yoke  of  oxm,  to  every  six  woricers,  is  common ; 
lafaonr-saviDg  maohinea  abound ;  and  every  acre  of  cotton,  and  generally  of  provisicHi^  is 
wovided  wiw,  what  at  least  is  sunposed  to  be,  a  proper  quantity  of  appropri^  pabulum. 
This  salutary  reformation  in  the  husbandry  of  this  small  seotum  of  the  atate  was  e£feetad 
mainly  by  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Sodely  in  the  year  just  alioded  to.  All 
that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  Edbto,  is  applicable  to  most  <n  the  Sea  Ts^flfMlf,  and,  io  a 
more  limited  sens^  to  a  majority  of  the  parishes. 

"  In  Carolina,  it  was  not  uotil  about  1825,  that  manuring  may  be  said  to  have  beoi 
systematised.  By  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  sea-board  set  the  example,  *  which, 
though  stron^y  urged  by  the  slender  return  of  thor  fields,  is  still  aj^arently  unheeded  hj 
many  of  the  parishes  and  districts. 

**  Of  all  the  fertilising  materials  for  the  black  seed  cotton,  marsh  mud  is  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  ;  not  for  the  reason  of  its  abundance  and  contiguity  to  plantations,  but 
because,  if  the  proper  kinds  f  be  judicaously  used,  it  is  the  most  profitable,  and  certain  in 
its  results.  It  oontains  more  nutntive  and  other  valuable  properties  than  any  other  natural 
compound,  and  is  specaally  adi^ted  to  Ught  sandy  soils. 

"  Salt  mud,  as  a  garden  manure,  was  enqJoyed  in  South  Carolina  in  1801.  Jn^ 
William  Johnson  states,  that  in  that  year  he  commenced  his  expoiments  with  an^  after 
repeated  trials,  arrived  at  the  ooneluBion  that  it  was  a  great  meliorating  agent.  It  is  said, 
that  as  &r  back  as  1797,  the  late  General  Vandeihoist  was  practically  acquainted  irith  iti 
nine.   ^Die  merit  of  its  discovery,  however,  as  a  fertaliser  £m  cotton  lands^  serau  to  be  due 

some  river-land  opposite  to  Savannah,  I  adopted  peimanent  ridges,  planting  a  row  of  com,  and  a 
row  of  cotton  alternately ;  these  ridges  had  stood  nine  yean,  when  my  son  sold  the  plaMatkm, 
givinf^  as  I  think,  the  best  cotton  and  the  best  corn  crops  in  Chatham  county." 

*  In  1805,  nearly  all  the  materials,  now  used  as  manure,  were  then  employed  on  the  Sea  Islands, 
though  in  a  very  limited  way. 

f  That  on  which  the  tall  marA  grows  is  grratiy  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  kinds. 
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to  the  late  James  Kin^,  of  St.  Paul's  parish.  By  him  it  was  freely  used  before  the  late 
war  with  Crreat  Britain. 

"  As  slovenly  m  was  originally  the  tiUage  of  the  cotton  plant,  the  preparation  of  its 
produce  for  market  was  much  more  so.  It  was,  indeed,  so  badly  cleaned,  aa  to  be  deemed 
suitable  only  to  the  coarser  fitbrics.  Up  to  about  the  year  1820,  the  gatherers  took  no 
especial  pains  to  abstract  the  decayed  leaves.  The  wool  was  sunned  all  day,  and  ^ned 
frequently  with  the  stained  particles  incorporated  with  it.  These  were  removed  m  the 
process  <n  moting",  which  was  effected  by  women  sitting  on  the  floor,  where  it  was  beaten 
with  twigs.  During  the  operation  of  ginning,  no  bags  or  boxes  received  the  cotton,  and 
oftentimes  lai^  quantities  were  thrown  together  until  the  moters  were  prepared  to  examine 
them.  In  packing,  an  old  iron  axletree,  or  wooden  pestle,  the  present  instrument,  was 
nsed.  There  were  no  re-inspectors  of  the  cotton  before  it  was  deposited  in  the  bag,  in 
which  the  sfonner  woidd  frequendy  find,  in  addition  to  a  large  supply  of  leaves  and  crushed 
seeds,  potato  skins,  parts  of  old  garments,  and  occasionally  a  jack-knife.  With  many,  the 
eottim  was  ginned,  moted,  and  packed  in  the  same  room.  Very  different  indeed  are  the 
iweaent  prooeeses,  or  rather  the  modes  in  which  they  are  severally  performed.  Separate 
romns  for  tiie  seed  and  ginned  cottons,  as  well  as  for  the  wool,  which,  after  it  is  gathered, 
is  nercr  expoaed  to  the  sun,  have  long  been  considered  necessary,  in  the  sea-board  parishes, 
to  ensare  ttie  proper  aftw-handling  <n  the  crop.  There  are  required  a  room  for  the  whipper, 
if  one  he  employed,  which  extracts  (he  dirt  and  imperfoct  filaments ;  another  for  the 
maaatten,  who,  provided  with  boxes  for  their  clean  cotton,  perform  their  work  before  a  long 
taU^  covered  with  wire,  av  wooden  slats,  the  eighth  of  an  inch  apart ;  a  third  for  the 
moters,  who  ako  stand  b^ore  a  latticed  table,  and,  as  often  as  a  handful  of  cotton  is  pre- 
pared, it  is  thrown  into  a  wooden  box,  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  secured  to  the 
sides  of  the  building  immediately  behind  the  moters  respectively ;  a  smalt  room  for  the 
moted  cotton,  and  one  for  the  packer,  usually  adjoining  it  ;  and  a  house  or  room,  [Hxipor- 
tioned  to  the  force  employed,  for  the  ^ners,  in  which  are  boxes  for  the  seed  cotton  in  the 
rear  of  the  (^lerators,  and  boxes  under  the  machines  for  the  ginned  cotton.  The  houses 
are  lined  on  the  inside  with  planed  boards,  and  the  windows  of  the  assorting  and  moting 
TDom^  and  the  g^-housej  are  glassed.  All  these  aocommodatitHis  are  now  to  be  found  on 
nearly  mry  piant^ion  on  the  Sea  Islands  and  the  adjacent  conntiy,  uid,  it  is  said,  in 
many  of  the  upper  parishes. 

**  The  amount  ^  labour  expended  in  a  day  in  preparing  one  bag  of  superfine  cotton,  of 
800  lbs.  wwglit»  the  prodnoe  of  1500  lbs.  in  the  seed,  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Diyer  1 

TtrntoF  and  foeder  of  tiie  whijijier  .    .  2 

Aflsorters,  fifty  lbs.  each,  SO 

Ginners,  twenty-five  lbs.  each,    ...        .    .  12 

Meters,  for(y-three  lbs.  each,  7 

FadurandTe-inqiector   2 

Total     .     .  54 

**  It  wUl  thus  appear,  that  if  the  foot-g^  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  is  the  invariable  practice,  fifty-four  labourers,  at  an  expense  to  the  owner  of 
twenty -eoTon  dollars,  estimating  theor  services  at  fifty  cents  per  day  respectively,  are  ne- 
eoasary  to  the  getting  of  one  bw  of  cotton  pn^rly  clean^.  When  the  gins  are  propelled 
by  steam,  persons  only,  m^e  or  female,  to  feed  them,  are  required.  If  the  wool  be 
aepwrated  from  the  seed  by  Eaves's  improved  gia,  to  which  steam  power  is  a[^ed,  the 
aid  of  three  men  will  be  needed.    In  all  other  respects  the  labour  is  the  same. 

**  Hie  cultivation  and  preparation  of  cotton,  as  described  in  these  pages,  is  pecuUarly 
Mfp^eahie  to  the  sonthem  half  only  tiie  long  staple  reg^.  In  the  northran  pwtion, 
hot  aspecially  in  the  Santee  country,  there  axe  difiwenoM  in  each,  which  it  is  important 
dKnld  be  bruAy  noticed.  Five  acres  to  the  hasd,  of  idiich  generally  only  .one-tiiird  ia 
inanufed»  are  pumted.  The  xi^es  arefour  foet  from  each  other,  and  the  plants  stand  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  indies  apart.  In  the  culture  of  the  crop,  a  machine  of  a  triangular  shap^ 
called  *  the  sweeps'  is  used  by  a  few  as  an  assistant  to  the  hoe.  The  morning  vSter  the 
ooCtcm  ii  gathered  aooording  to  the  wonted  usage,  it  is  assorted     the  jncJien ;  but,  com- 
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trmry  to  the  plan  of  the  sea- board,  not  afterwards ;  unless  one  or  two  hands,  who  attend  to 
the  scaffold,  may  be  swd  to  perform  that  service.  The  task  in  motin^  it  from  twenty  to 
twenty-fire  lbs.  The  material  mnnts  of  difiference,  tiieo,  in  tlie  handbng  of  the  crop,  be- 
tween the  lower  and  upper  parishes,  or  the  former  and  Santee  growers,  connst  in  the  pro- 
eesses  of  assorting  and  motmg.  The  labour  of  the  Brst  is  chiefly  expended  in  cleaning  the 
cotton  in  tlie  seed;  that  of  the  other,  after  it  is  giuned.  Thit^  probaUy,  arisea  from  the 
characteristic  features  of  tihe  two  stajdes.  Unless  great  caution  he  exenuaed  in  the  motii^ 
of  fine  cottons,  the  fibres  will  entangle,  and  the  wool  become  lampy  and  stringy.  These 
results  do  not  take  place  whea  the  coarser  qualities  are  cleaned  in  the  ginned  states 

"  For  tlie  silky  cottons  produced  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  the  Ranter  h 
indebted  to  the  botauic^  skill  and  laudable  perseverance  of  Kinsey  Bordeo,  Sei.,  of  St 
John's,  Colleton,  An  improvement  in  the  texture  of  the  wool  engird  his  earnest  attenlioa 
as  early  as  1804  or  1805.  In  one  of  those  years,  he  raised  from  selected  seed  a '  pocket' 
of  cotton,  worth,  in  the  English  mai^et,  *  twenty-five  cents  per  lb.  more  than  any  other 
cottons  at  any  price.'  From  that  time  he  lalxnired  zealously  in  this  new  branch  of  his 
prof^BsioD  until  1826,  when  he  sold  his  first  fall  crop,  rixty  bags,  at  1 10  cents  per  lb.  The 
crop  of  the  following  year  commanded  125  cents  per  lb.  It  is  proper  here  to  observe  that 
between  1821  and  1829,  the  average  price  of  common  long  cotton  was  twcol^-lonr  eeolik 
and  of  Uie  superior  kinds  from  thirty-five  to  rixty  cents.  Mr.  Burden's  discovery  was  held 
to  be  so  valoable  to  the  state,  that  he  was  induced  to  forward  a  memorial  to  the  l^^alt- 
ture,  offiering  to  sell  his  secret  finr  200,000  dollars ;  be  resigning  all  hia  seed,  .ezontt  what 
^3  necessary  fi>r  bis  own  cn^  and^  conumuiicatuig  the  mode  ct(  perpetuating  the  nU^ 
pn^rties  ox  the  new  cottw  firare.  The  memorial,  far  leavras  saturactory  to  the  i^plicao^ 
was  never  imsented. 

"  Cotton  may  appropriately  be  divided  into  three  kinds :  Isfi  Herbaoeoos.cotton;  Sad, 
slirub  cotton ;  Srd,  tree  qott(>n.  The  first  is  the  most  us^iil,  and  is  otdtiraied  in  neiriy 
every  country  congenial  to  ijie  gossypium.  It  ezistB  native  at  A]e[^  in  Upper  Egjipti 
Arabia,  and  in  Senegal.  Of  the  seven  varieties  of  the  shrub  cotton,  one  or  other  grows 
^ntaneousl^  in  the  tromcal  regions  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  the  latlm  coa- 
tinent,  the  hirsutum,  or  hairy  (seeds  greenish),  and  tfaie  Bftrbadense,  or  Barhadoes  cotton 
(a  bhiok  seed),  are  indigenous.  To  the  ahimb  species  all  the  South  American,  aad.  most  of 
the  West  India  cotton,  which  is  long-stapled,  is  to  be  referred.  The  tree  cotton,  acoordng 
to  one  authority,  grows  in  India,  China,  ^^gypt,  the  interior  and  western,  ooaib  of  Afinea, 
and  in  some  parts  of  America  ;  by  anotlur,  ib  u  a.  natire  of  India,  £gypt,  and  Arabia^ 

"  Qaatremere  IMsjouval,  a  promineiit  member  of  the  Academy  tjt  Sciences  of  Paris,  in 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  teatnre  md  quality  of  cotiOQ»  advances  the  fol- 
lowing hypotheris :— That  the  produce  of  the  jxnintries  itnuaedUtely  oiubr  or  nearest  the 
equator,  is  to  be  considered  the  type  of  ezceUence,  aod  ia  difltaogaidiad  by  its  fine  silky 
fibre,  the  depth  and  peculiarity  of  its  colour,  and  the  he^;h(-uid'  permanency  of  the  ^ant. 
In  proportion,  he  remarks,  as  we  recede  from  theequatoi^  these^  strong^  marked  characters 
disappear,  the  fibre  becomes  coarse,  its  colour  perfect  white,  and,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  we  behold  the  lofty  and  flourishing  tree  of  Hindostan,  dwindled  down  into 
a  stunted  annual  shnib.  Qf  these  broad  aod.  unqualified  assertaoas,  there  is  but  one  Aat 
rests  on  a  tenable  basis  :— tbat.  the  perennial  plan(  of  the  ecpiaibor  becomes  an  anntul  ia 
higher  latitude.  The  averment,  that  the  finest  and  devest  coloured  ootton  is  the  ptor. 
duoe  of  the  tropical  countries,  is  reiterated  aa  even  higW  authority.  *  This  is  false,  as  a 
general  proposition,  and  only  true  coqcerping  locations.  The  cowsest  oottons  known  in' 
commerce,  except  some  from  Peru,,  between  5  deg.  and;  Id  deg.  south,  which  are  of  a 
dark  hue,  and  as  coarse  as  the  wool  of  sheep,  are  the  Bengal,  24-  ^g*  iiorth»  aod  the  Surtt, 
21  deg.  10  mi  a.  north ;  the  finest^  and  in  ^  otheii  respeote  the  best*  oottons  .  are  produced 
on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  10  beyond  the.lVc^  of  Caocen  To  the 
latter,  as  well  as  those  of  tJhe  X»leof  Frapoe^  2Q  9  mi«<  Beiuth«.  Daooa,  33  deg.  55iniB. 
nortbt.  u>d  %vpt,  about  30  dfi(g*  noiih,,tlMcettpa,(tf.ChiiaiMSvithnbfi  dog.  of  tm>e[iMta^ 
is  decidedly  infoioiw  The  worst  oMstq^.  eottm  indlM  ISart  gnma  in  Jaflr%  7  den,  ■Nrik 
The  cottonaof  Sonih  ^pumaH  in..^^htiUtft-mpm,  it  Uttm^  «ii«<a£ft.hattflr  ^paui^  Am 

•  "  Rees'  Eocyclepipdiai!"  artkle  CbMnb 
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ihxm  of  thtt  Levant }  on  tlie  ortier  hand,  some  of  the  West  India  kinds  are  loww  in  value 
then  ifae  green  seed  Torielaes  of  this  eoontrj.  These  too,  as  is  eepecially  the  case  in  oer 
state,  oft-times  grow  witbin  m  few  miles  of  the  loiig-stapie  eottoo,  and,  in  ceHxUn  bcalitira, 
side  by  side  ;  yet  the  best  sorts  of  the  hitter  are  worth  800  per  cent  more  tiian  the  best 
sorts  of  the  former.  So  moch  for  die  efifect  of  climate  on  the  fibre  of  cotton,  in  opposition 
to  the  eradation  of  the  French  ^losopher*s  s^'^tem.  With  regard  to  the  colour  of  cotton, 
the  T^bwidi  hue  of  whidi  is  indicatire  of  fineness,  dimate  has  but  an  inconsiderable  effect. 
The  cottons  on  the  coasts  of  Soath  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  tinged,  and  some  varieties 
decfiiy,  wUh  yellow;  while  the  inland  dhtnots  of  those  states,  ana  dieir  more  southern 
netghmmn,  as  6ir  as  the  Red  river,  produce  cotton  of  great  whitenmi  and  far  inferior  in 
stroigth  and  6nenera.  A  portion  of  the  West  India  cotton  is  of  a  cream  colour;  and  some 
from  India  is  represented  to  have  '  a  slight  tangie  of  Aurora.'  The  cottons  Bengal, 
Madias^  and  Smnt,  of  Smyrna,  Cyprus,  Monica,  and  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  are  distiii- 
gntibed  1^  tbur  want  of  ooloiir;  dua  is  also  said  of  Sam,  jRunoos  for  its  nankwn.  Hie 
Daoca  cotton  is  deeply  oolomed,  uid,  aMiongh  it  is  eonsumed  in  &at  pmvtnoi^  and  eon- 
seqnently  unknown  in  commerce,  stiU,  from  an  examination  of  the  mw^,  denominated  in 
hyperixweal  langnage^  *  webe  of  woven  wind,*  uid  'wlneh  can  hardly  be  felt  when  ex< 
panded,'  it  has  bnn  satisfactorily  asoertained  to  be  of  a  coarser  fibre  than  the  better  qu^ties 
of  oar  cottons,  grown  near  the  ocean.  While  one  pound  of  that  cotton,  in  a  single  thread, 
would  extend  to  the  distanee  only  of  116  miles,  two  furlongs,  and  sixty  yards,  cotton  yam 
is  tpuD  in  England,  making  360  hanks  to  the  lb.  weight,  each  hank  measuring  840  yards, 
and  the  whole  forming  a  thread  of  167  miles  in  length.  Further,  4£0  hanks  certainly, 
and,  it  is  asserted,  from  480  to  500  hanks,  per  lb.,  have  been  sptm  in  Manchester  with 
cotton  from  Sooth  Carolina  ;  thns  yielding  a  thread  from  197  to  over  238  miles  long. 

"  The  viUuable  properties  of  cotton  wool,  in  their  relative  order,  are  streng;th,  fineness, 
iength,  evomess  and  freedom  from  knots  and  entanglements.  The  superiority  of  our  Sea 
Islmid  cotton  over  all  other  kinds,  *  is  owing  to  their  fibres  b^^  *  sf&nX  q>rings,  singularly 
adafited  to  Uw  nnniung  process,  readily  entwining  with,  and  tUdmg  over,  each  o^ei^  dtlring 
the  fiiraiatiwi  of  a  thrnd,  with  an  easy  elastic  Inroe.  The  filaments  of  these  cottons  vary 
from  one  to  two  *  inches,  and  in  breadth  from  l-1500ih  to  l-8000thof  an  meh.* 

"  A  durt  time  »£ter  cottmt,  as  a  cro^  had  been  suoeessfully  cultivated  in  Carolina,  it 
wa>  attadted,  in  Qvm^m,  hy  the  oater^ullart  nochta  i^fiwa,  or  cotton-moth,  which  made 
its  ^tpearance  as  early  as  1798;  seven  yeale  aflterwaids,  in  South  CaroUna.  In  1604,  the 
crops,  which  would  have  been  devoured  by  them,  were,  with  the  enemy,  efiectually  destroyed 
by  the  hanricane  of  that  year.  In  1 825,  the  visit  of  the  worm  was  renewed,  and  its  ravages 
wer«  universal  and  complete.  In  1827,  1829,  1833,  1634,  1840,  1841,  and  1843,  the 
lower  parishes  generally,  or  particular  locations,  sufiered  gr^tly  by  its  depredations. 

That  tiie  cotton -moth  frequentiy  survives  the  frosty  season,  is  nearly  certain.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  neighboiiring  woods,  especially  after  a  mild  winter,  has  often  been  suc- 
cessfully made  for  that  pnrpose. 

"  'Hie  injury  that  has  often  been  committed  by  the  caterpillar  is  ^most  incredible.  In 
one  week  they  have  denuded  of  its  foliage  every  stalk  in  the  lai^est  field.  The  cotton  plant 
of  G^oiana  was  very  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  chenille,  as  the  caterpillar  is  there  called. 
In  the  Bahama^  between  March  and  September,  1788,  no  less  than  280  tons  of  cotton,  on 
a  modsiBte  aeale^  wove  devoured  by  this  worm.  Among  the  causes  of  failure  of  the  crop 
in  diat  ^naitoTi  ae  asoertuned  by  answers  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  planters 
to  qoestioos  prmosed  hy  the  Home  of  Anembly,  the  most  prominent  is  the  destruction  by 
the  chemllei  The  same  cause  produced  the  abandonmrat  of  the  gossypium  culture  in 
several  of  the  West  India  islands. 

"  The  attack  of  the  caterpillar  in  Carolina  is  not  annual.  This  of  itself  is  satis- 
fsctoty  evidenoe,  that  the  *  evolution  of  the  larvte,  and  the  transformations  and  death 

•  Ten  yean  ago,  the  difference  between  the  staple  of  our  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  tliat  of  F-gypt, 
Brazil,  and  some  of  the  West  India  sorts,  wrs  about  twenty  per  cent  in  fevoiir  of  the  former. 
Owinfftoa  more  favourable  climate,  superior  husbandry,  ana  the  raising  of  superfine  qualities, 
the  dJTerenoe  may  now  be  estimated  at  from  tfair^  to  fifty  pel-  cent,  and  over,  if  the  silkiest  kinds 
be  indnded. 
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of  the  insect  or  the  appearance  and  diii4)pearance  of  die  chenille,  we  reguUted  or 
influenced  by  particutar  states  of  the  atmosphere  and  nrobaUy,  as  okwe  obserren 
have  reniathed,  hy  *  the  phases  or  ehuigei  of  the  moam.'  Every  effixt  vhkik  the  most 
■emtiiusing  and  active  minds  have  hidwrto  itigvested  to  prvrait  thor  pn^ttgation,  or  to 
render  innoxious  the  career  of  these  insatiable  depredatois>  has  utteriy  tailed.  From  tiiii 
consideration,  added  to  thdr  great  tenacity  of  li»  and  extraordinary  feeundhy,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  thB  ordinary  means  of  effecting  dtber  of  those  desirable  ends  vriU  never  snoeeed. 
The  caterpillar,  after  being  plunged  into  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  ia  as 
ready  for  his  all-day  meal,  as  though  it  had  been  immersed  in  pure  water.  If  the  section 
of  the  field  in  whicb  the  pupe  only  are  seen,  be  burnt}  the  progress  of  the  worm,  as  expe- 
rience testifies,  will  scaroely  be  impeded.  Lime  wUl  quickly  produce  death,  and  so  will  oil 
rubbed  on  the  abdomen,  but  how  can  these  be  used  efficaciously  on  the  larvc,  when  frrai 
£00  to  1000  on  a  plant  are  not  unfirequendy  seen  ?  Or  can  the  pupaa,  repoting  in  ihnr 
glutinous  cells,  be  a£Eected  1^  any  external  ap^Jicalion  ?  In  this  way  the  planter  reasons, 
and  when  the  enemy  appears,  no  means  whatever  are  now  employed  to  preserve  the  fruits 
of  his  labour." — Mr.  Seabrook  on  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton, 

Mr.  Townsend,  of  Carolina,  adopted  die  following  plan  for  destroying  these  iueets  >~ 

1.  His  people  searched  fcnr  and  killed  both  the  worm  and  the  ohiysalit  of  die  first 
brood. 

2.  On  die  appearance  of  the  second  brood,  he  scattered  com  ovor  thefieldto  inviteths 
notice  of  the  Inrds,  and  wlule  they  depredated  on  the  worms  on  the  tops  vi  the  stalks  and 
thdr  upper  limbs,  the  turkeys  destroyed  the  enemy  on  the  lower  brandies. 

3.  When  in  the  aurdia  state,  the  negroes  crushed  them  between  their  fingers. 

4.  Some  patches  of  cotton,  where  the  caterpillars  were  very  thick^  and  the  birds  and 
turkeys  could  not  get  access  to  them,  were  destroyed. 

5.  The  tops  of  the  plants,  and  the  ends  of  all  the  tender  and  luxuriant  Ivuidies, 
where  the  e^a  of  the  butterfly  are  usually  deposited,  were  cut  ofi; 

"  By  these  means,  resolutely  pursued,  altnough  at  one  time  the  prospect  of  chedcing 
the  depredators  was  almost  cheer^ss,  not  the  slightest  injury  to  the  fieJa  was  sustained.* 
As  the  reasons  for  the  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Townsend  are^  perhaps,  apparent,  it  be- 
hoves the  planter  to  reflect  that,  on  the  first  visitf  of  the  caterfnUars,  while  their  naiuber  i> 
few,  they  might  be,  if  not  entirely  got  rid  of,  materially  lessened ;  that  in  the  pups  state  they 
are  easily  detected,  and,  of  course,  as  eanly  killed ;  and  diat  while  early  and  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions m^  be  crowned  mth  success,  delay  w  tardiness  in  his  operations  will  certainly  be  fotal. 

"  In  Ge(Hf;ia,  the  attack  of  the  red  bug,  a  winged  insect  vrith  a  long  probosd^  with 
which  it  pierces  die  gxem  pods,  extracting  the  juices  ctf  die  seed,  and  leaving  the  capsidca 
blighted  and  bard,  and  the  Qotton  stunc«  of  a  deep  yellow  or  red  wdoor,  are  coeval  with 
that  of  the  caterpillar.  Although  this  insect  is  an  occatdonal  depredator  in  the  fields  (rftbis 
state,  yet  no  material  loss  has  been  sustained  by  it.  This  is,  aJso,  true  of  the  aptUa  mO" 
nachus,  a  species  of  the  scarable,  the  larvse  of  which,  eating  with  a  revolving  motion,  pene- 
trate to  the  wood  and  pith  of  the  cotton  stalk.  Red  bugs,  diat  pre}'  on  the  roots  and  ^ves 
of  cotton,  usually  early  in  May,  though  th^  appearance  is  not  uncommon  in  Afn\,  are 
certainly  becoming  more  destructive  and  extensive  in  their  visits.  By  the  latter,  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  in  general  only  checked ;  bat  the  former,}  hy  arresting  the  ascmt 
and  circulation  of  the  sap,  generates  a  disease,  which,  if  it  do  not  destroy,  renders  the  jiautt 
comparatively  barren.  The  grub  or  cut-worm,  if  the  spring  be  cold,  and  east  winds  pic- 
vtul,  is  a  troublesome,  but  not  a  formidahlc^  enemy.    The  bhut  or  Might  is  now,  periiaiM, 

*  The  experiment  cost  Mr.  Townsend  two  acres  and  a  half  of  cotton,  about  fifteen  busbeli  of 
com,  aad  the  work  of  all  his  people  for  about  five  da^t.  This  geotieman  was  roused  to  UDusiuj 
action  by  the  reflection,  founded  on  analogical  reasoning,  tiuit,  of  one  moth  of  feeble  wipg  aoo 
tender  body,  which  a  vigilant  eye  might  discover  and  destroy,  the  progeny  in  six  weeks  amounti-d 
to  at  least  26,000,000  of  worms. 

t  This  is  communicated  to  the  planter  throu^  the  sense  ofsmell.  When  the  chenille  appear', 
a  very  flagrant  odour  issues  from  the  field,  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  worm  itself,  or  die  pltot 
separately. 

}  Wherever  salt  is  applied  on  the  listing,  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  the  ta>kHX>w  (105  fret),  it 
is  cmfidently  believed,  that  the  bug  will  not  appear. 
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tbs  mdrt  onunoo  «f  all  the  distetet  to  whidi  ooUon  k  UiUe.  Its  tmdciMnr  is  to  ehedc  or 
deiboj  the  TQgeiative  powov  of  the  ^ants.  The  oames  o£  Uatt  are  tfareerold : — excess  of 
yegetaldaat  oonespoDding  with  pl^bwa  ia  awitnsU ;  exhaustion  of  vegetation,  terminating 
in  a  state  nmilar  to  gangrene  ;  and  wetnets  at  the  roots.  When  the  first  takes  place,  the 
cotton  is  pronounced  *  B^ggy the  appearance  of  the  second  is  denominated  *  canker,'  of 
iriudi  there  are  two  kinds :  in  one  the  plant  is  itri[^)ed  of  its  fruit  and  folia^^  except 
a  few  green  buds  on  the  top  ;  in  the  other,  the  leaves  wither — the  stalks  assume  a  dark  hue, 
and  the  pods  drop,  save  tbue  neariy  full  grown,  which  become  hard  and  black,  though  they 
prodnoe  ootton.  In  relation  to  the  third  cause,  as  long  as  the  roots  are  saturated  wiui 
wtia,  the  [ffocreative  energies  of  the  plants  are  arrested,  and  all  the  fruit  previously  formed 
quickly  ^si4>pear.  While  the  manurmg  system,  where  judiciously  practised^  has  almost 
effectually  removed  one  ctuise,  and  the  nuun  one,  arising  from  vegetative  exhaus^o,*  it 
has  palpwly  increased  the  plethoric  habita  of  the  plant,  and  multiplied  the  number  of  its 
diseases,  most  of  which,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing,  is  animal.  It  should,  beno^ 
be  the  paramount  duty  of  the  gtomet,  antesa  an  aotidot^  bka  salt  for  instance,  be  a{^»Ued, 
to  use  sparin^y  those  manures,  whieh  fiunish  a  matrix  for  generating  or  nourisldng  the 
inaoet  brood. 

**  It  has  been  well  said  by  a  judicious  observer,  diat,  of  all  the  productions  to  whidi 
labour  is  applMMMei  the  cotttm  plu^  more  particularly  the  species  grown  on  tiie  Sea 
Islands,  is  we  meet  ptecarions»  In  its  first  stage  it  is  attacked  by  the  grub  }  it  is  devouxed 
by  bugs  in  the  second ;  and  by  caterpillars  in  the  third:  it  is  often  withered  by  the  wind 
in  its  in£uicy»  and  by  the  bUght  in  maturer  age ;  and  when  the  grower,  exdted  by  all  the 
causes  which  hope  so  kindly  presraats  to  his  ardent  imagination,  is  about  to  reap  the  golden 
harvest,  an  equinoctial  gale,  or  a  few  saturating  ghowera,  deprive  him  at  once  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labours,  and  bid  him  to  reassome  the  toils  and  vexaticois  of  his  vocation.  And  here  it 
may  pertinently  be  added,  that  '  when  the  produce  is  raised,  at  an  expense  to  the  cultiva- 
tor, which,  perh^,  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  pursuit — an  expense,  too,  that  is  perma- 
nent  and  certain,  while  the  returns  are  mora  variable  and  fiuctnating  tlian  any  otiier— the 
selfish  and  grasfnng  policy  of  man  is  ofieotimes  man  destructive  th«i  even  the  anger  of 
Omnipotence.' 

Apart  from  the  suicidal  legislation  of  the  federal  authorities,  our  planters  have  no 
eauae  tar  despondency.  Every  view  of  the  sulneet,  on  the  eontnry*  imperiously  invites 
them  to  pecsevero.  In  ctxafirmation  of  this  asteraon,  there  ue  two  coneidantiong,  <ne  of  a 
general  and  the  other  of  a  local  character,  to  whidk  I  would  briefly  invito  your  notice — the 
first  showing,  that  better  and  cbei^ier  ootttm  can  be  grown  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  world ;  the  other,  tiiat  by  a  little  more  attention  to  the  processes  that 
succeed  the  gathering  season,  the  disparity  between  the  South  Carolina  jdanter  and  his 
UHoe  southern  8SS0<date6,  in  relation  to  the  money  value  of  their  respective  crops,  would  be 
considerably  lessened.  And,  first,  in  reference  to  nearly  every  [Mrt  of  the  globe  where 
cotton  is  grown  for  European  omstmiption  and  manufacture,  it  ia  undeniable,  that  while  the 
production  of  the  raw  material  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  extending,  in  other  countries, 
It  is  either  stationuy  or  dimioishing.  Secondly,  although  with  r^ard  to  the  amount  of 
cottim  per  acre.  South  Can^ina  cannot  compete  with  the  Gulf  stotes,f  yet  hw  planters,  in 
ODOsequence  of  tins  c^f^arent  misfortune,  are  enabled  to  send  the  wool  to  manet-  greatly 
im[Nwed  in  value  by  a  superior  mode  of  handling.  One  ceat  more  per  ^und,  occasioned 
fay  a  bettOT  style  of  preparation,  taking  the  crop  of  the  last  year  as  a  basis,  would  yield  to 
the  growers  over  900,000  doUars. 

*  Sometimes,  on  poor  high  land,  assisted  with  any  matter,  salt-mud  especially,  that  brinp  tbe 
plrat  rapidly  to  maturity,  thb  disease  will  appear,  if  a  drought  be  succeeded  by  heavy  rains  in  Au- 
gust. To  prevent  this,  do  not  use  mud  alone,  Iwt  in  connexion  with  some  stimulating  aliment, 
tiueh  lauds  should  not  be  planted  until  tbe  last  of  April. 

f  While  the  producuon  in  the  Gulf  states  has  doubled  itself  for  tbe  eighteen  years,  from 
1824  to  1641,  inclusive;  tliat  of  tbe  southern  Atlantic  states  for  tbe  same  period  has  remained 
nearly  staUcmary. 

Actual  avera^  of  the  eighteen  crops  from  182*  to  1841 ;—  


Flnt  Six  Ytm. 


Bcemd  Six  T<«n. 


ThM  ffiz  Ytmn. 


South  Atlantic  States 
Gulf  Suites.  


253,000  bales. 
43.%000  „ 


504,000  bales 
522,000  „ 


1,020.000  bales. 
530,000  „ 
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Tbe  Amnion  nm^pn,  ml  the  mnderfnl  cBiomries  aad  hnwtiMB  to  Bi^kiid  ifl 
die  opentionB  (tf  oaidii^i  ^uin^,*  and  weannff  ootton,  gave  tnitih  to  tiie  «nM<m-lne- 
baadty  ta  tlie  United  States.  'Hie  mt^ioatioii  m  fteMi  to  die  prmelliBg  of  the  ootton- 
machinery,  and  for  parpoees  of  navigation;  the  improrenients  in  ship  building,  ii^dcheneUe 
Test^  mtt  formerly  carried  only  900  lbs.  to  the  ton  of  r^ieter,  now  to  oairv  from  IdOO  to 
2000  lbs.  to  the  ton,  sepamte  from  the  ikill  and  mdtutry  the  oiMvator,  have  matoieUy 
contributed  to  its  unpaniUeled  extension. 

"  In  oonsei^uence  of  its  Bbnnda&ee,  and  the  fiunlity  with  whidi  it  can  be  twisted  into  a 
thread,  cotton  u  die  cheapest  of  all  the  snatwials  for  clothing;  and  what*  perhaps,  is  of 
scarcely  less  importance,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  condaoive  to  health.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
gradaally  supphmting  &uc,  silk,  and  wool,  as  an  article  of  wear,  cr  forms  a  componefit  part 
of  all  of  tbem.  From  its  exchangeable  vdue,  uid  oonstituting  as  it  doee  more  than  one^ 
half  of  onr  «cports,t  H  has  greatly  aooelerated  the  growth  and  flourishing  condition  of  the 
plantation  states  ;  aided  to  build  tip  the  prosperity  (tf  tfaeir  p<ditical  assoriate^  and  added 
vaath-  to  dte  weiddi  and  jpreatoeas  of  the  umon.  Nw  has  its  ben^ts  been  etmfined  to  the 
North  Amnioan  repuUic.  Tlie  eohvgement  of  oor  cotton  faashaiidry,  by  arounng  the 
energies  cS  the  ^tish  artists,  created  many  of  diose  extnindinafy  mechanical  improfe- 
ments,  whieh  hare  essentiaUy  oontribated  to  render  England  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
wlueh  history  furnishes  an  example.  The  commmiity  interests  existing  between  diat 
sea-girt  isle  and  onr  highly  faTotured  bmd,  owes  its  strength  and  maintenance  to  the  downy 
fleece  of  a  long-neglectod  shrub,  which,  by  the  unexampled  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  one, 
and  the  untiring  iulustiy  and  perseverance  of  the  other,  has  become  *  the  wonder  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Uoited  States,  and  the  miracle  of  manufacture  in  Europe.'  Without  attempt- 
ing to  show  the  maoifold  Uessinge  that  cotton  has  conferred  on  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  otiier  nations,  tt  may,  pwfauis,  be  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  everywhere  society 
fe^  its  friendly  and  invigomting  inniienee.  All  classes  and  occupations,  though  its  culture 
and  manuiacture,  on  an  extended  theatre,  are  of  modem  date,  already  adoMnrirag^  (^t  the 
*  vegetable  wool'  is  among  the  greatest  g^iEts  of  God  to  His  people. 

"  The  grand  revolution  which  has  increased  the  productioii  <^  ootton  wod  in  this 
country  over  6676  times  in  half  a  century,  has  been  brought  about  not  b^  govenunental 
patnmageaod  the  influence  of  monopolies,  but  against  the  unceasing  plundenngs  of  die  one, 
and  the  resiatleas  and  nnrelenting  fiat  of  the  otlwr.  The  histoiyj  indeed,  of  no  pursuit  affin^ 
so  extnu»dinary  a  result  from  the  isolated  Idbours  of  its  fi^owen,  and  under  NrenmstaDoes 
80  Oppressive  and  dtsoouraging.  as  that  of  die  ootton  grower  of  the  United  States.  Ha  sowi^ 
and  endures  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  but  others  riot  in  the  harvest  A  juster  and 
nobler  policy,  it  is  hoped,  will  ere  long  direct  the  federal  councils.  England  now  pays  to 
America  85,000,000  dollars  per  annum  for  a  single  product  of  our  fidds.  To  keep  her  m 
this  porition  it  a  task  of  easy  accomplishment,  ^  commerce  be  /ree,  and  the  planter  be  re- 
leased from  the  shackles  of  pernicious  and  unwarrantable  enactments.  As  an  exporter  of 
the  main  crop  of  both  countries,  Texas  can  never  be  the  rival  of  the  United  States,  unless 
the  spirit  that  has  so  long  swayed  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  hitter  shall  unfortunately 
continue  in  the  ascendant.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  patriotic  home  legiriation,  and  inter- 
national interest^  these  coterminous  communities  would  coastitoto  the  region,  which  might 
abundantly  supply  the  nations  of  the  globe  with  its  great  staple  commodity,  and  at  a  lover 
rat^  too,  dian  ever  was  done  by  ti^  labour  of  man.*'— ^r.  Seabrook  oh  the  Cuitwaiion 
of  Cotton. 

In  1791,  about  2,00(^000  lbs.  were  grown  in  the  United  States—of  whieh  aboat 
1,500,000  Ibt.  was  the  produce  of  South  Caroli&a,  and  about  500,000  lbs.  of  Georgia. 
In  1801,  the  ootton  crop  of  the  United  States  was  ahont 40,000^000  lbs.— of  wfaidi  about 

*  "Of  the  inventions  of  the  'water  frame*  by  Arfcwright,  the  *  spinning  Jenny*  by  Haigreaves, 
and  the  *  mule  jenny'  by  Samuel  Croinpton,  the  two  first  occurred  a  short  time  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution— the  iMt  la  1779.  *Of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  glob^' remarks  Mr.  Bainea. 
■  Europe  was  the  last  to  receive  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  England  was  among  the  hit  to  engage 
in  that  brancli  of  industry.** 

f  "  Ttie  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year,  endiiw 
on  the  80th  of  September,  1841,  was  100,882,722  dollan.  Of  this,  cotton  fumisbed  54,880^1 
doUars,  or  more  dian  one-half.  South  Cardina,  as  her  share,  contributed  8,01 1 ,892  doUan." 
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20>000»000  lbs.  was  pmditotd  in  Sootfi  Cuolinft,  abcmfe  }O»O0O,O00  lbs.  Sd  Georgia  about 
5,000,000  lbs.  in  Viiginia,  about  4,000,000  lbs.  in  North  Caxdina,  and  about  1,000,000 
lbs.  in  Tennessee. 

In  181 1,  the  crop  of  the  United  Stotes  was  eatiDaftted  at  80.000,000  Ibe.— of  which 
40.000,000  lbs.  in  South  CaioUiM,  20,000.000  lbs.  in  Georgia,  8,000,000  Iba.  in  Virginia, 
7,000,000  lbs.  in  North  Carolina,  3,000,000  lbs.  in  Tennessee,  and  2,000,000  lbs.  in 
Loninaoa. 

In  1821,  the  produce  of  the  several  cotton  growing  states  was  distributed  as  follows, — 
Sooth  CaroUna,  50,000,000  lbs.,  Georgia,  45,000,000  lbs.,  Tennessee,  20,000,000  lbs., 
Alabama,  20,000,000  lbs.,  Virginia,  12,000,000  lbs..  North  Carolina,  10,000,000  lbs., 
Lottisiana,  10,000,000  lbs.,  and  Mississippi  10,000,000  lbs.  Total  crop  about  170,000,000  lbs. 

In  1826,  tlie  total  pnxbice  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  about  a48,500,000  ]t». 
Geoigia  psoduced  75,000^000  lbs..  South  Carolina  70,000,000  lbs.,  Tennessee  45,000,000 
Ibs^  Alabama  45,000^000  lbs.,  Louinana  38,000,000  lbs.,  Mississippi  20^000,000  lbs.,  Vir- 
gtnia  25,000,000  lbs.,  North  Carolina  lO^OOO^OOO  lbs.*  Florida 2,000,000  lbs.,  and.  Aricaiuas 
500,000  lbs. 

In  1833,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  increased  to  about  437,750,000  lbs. : 
Ttx.,  Geoigia  88,000,000  lbs..  South  Carolina  73,000,000  lbs.,  Mississippi  70,000,000  lbs., 
Alabama  65,000,000  lbs.,  Louisiana  55,000,000  lbs.,  Tennessee  50,000,000  lbs.,  Florida 
15,000,000  lbs.,  Virginia  13,000,000  lbs.,  North  Carolina  10,000,000  lbs.,  and  Arkansas 
750^000 lbs. 

In  1834,  the  crop  increased  to  467.500,000  lbs. :  viz.,.  SCssisanpi,  85,000,000  lbs.;. 
Alabama^  85,000,000  lbs.,-  Georgia,  75,000,000  lbs.;  South  Carolina,  65,500,000  lbs.; 
Louisiana,  62,000^000 lbs.;  Teunessee,  45,000.000  lbs.;  Florida,  20,000,000  lbs.;  Vuiginia,. 
1(^000^000  Ibs-i  North. Carolina,  9,500,000 lbs.;  and  A^sas,  500,000  lbs. 

By  a  roport  of  the-  stcratar^  a£  tiie  treasorjr  to  eoagnm,  oem^oliBd  firom  the  retoms  of 
iiie  iragfat  and  value  <tf  cotton  cleared  at  aU  the  cnstoni'houseB  of  the  Umted  States,  die 
araage  {Hices  of  cotton  were  as  fi^knra.: — 


17»I  ts  isni,  wmfs  ntiM  WM  SS  cte^  Ugkart  arann,  44  ola.  hi  im,  tnrmitvmge  «S  eb.  in  1793. 
1801  10  1810,  „  SS  ,,  44  „  in  1801,  „  10       In  1810. 

ISll  to  ISHb  „  M  „  »...■»  laiS,  „  18l„    in  IBia 

tSU  to  ISU,  „  m  „  tl  n  in  IStS,  „  ^    la  1831. 


CoTTOK  Crops  of  the  United  States. 


Qnuitlty. 


Jkrarag*  Inonaw  par  AnvM, 


Qaantitj. 


Per  omt. 


1«M  

loss  

ISM  

ISS7  

IBS  

ISM  

MM...  

ISIl  

lOS  

ISH  

MM.  

18M  

1SS7  ,. 

UN  

U»  

1S40  

as«i  „ 

184S  

l$42  


50S,1SB 
967,748 
710.100 
U4.S5I 
700.433 
O06.1IS 
970446 

umMt 

007,477 
1^0^ 
1,303.304 
1,S544S8 
1,360,7M 
1.43S,93t 
1^1.407 
1*0,»M 
t;ISMSO 
l,«S4;945 
l,684.«I 
U»,S» 
VMM 


iw  u  isn.,  

nU  to  IBM.  

ISH  to  isao  

18t7  to  IS31  

1S»  t»  183*.  

ISIO  to  ISM......  

ISM  to  I8S4.  

1831  to  1S»  

I8*>  to  ISM  

ISM  to  iBSr  

1S34  to  I8SS.  

18M  to  U»  

1836  to  I84D  

mr  to  1S41.....  

18M  to  184S......  

IBM  to  isa.  


691,000 
763,000 
844,000 
909,000 
016,000 
988.000 
1.09«,000 
1,111,000 
1,179,000 
1,309,000 
l,400,OM 
1,440,000 
1,635.000 
1,080,000 
1,782,006 
1,848,01s 


tale 


71,000 
83,0M 
69,000 
7.000 
73,000 
08,000 
B&,00* 
64,000 
90,000 

144,000 
S1.000 

170,000 

«/no 

83,000 
11^000 


10.  sr 

10.7S 
7.J0 
0.7T 
7.SS 

s.n 
s.n 
a.7< 

T.SB 
11.30 
t.30 

11.  U 
S.M 

s.sr 

S.S9 


U9IN.M 


S^ 
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Gbowth  of  Cotton  broDgbt  to  Huket  in  the  United  Stttes  for  Fifteen  Yean. 


YEARS. 


imft-ss  

182»-30  

1830-31  

IS31-S1  

ism-33  

18SS-34  

ia34-U  

18»^  

IB36-3T  

183/-3S  

is3s-sg  

I8»M»  

lMC-41  

tMl-49  

tM>-a  


balei. 

!64  2*5 
3M,(nM 
436.485 
828,635 
40M'IS 
4M,7I9 
K11,I4S 
4BI,»36 
601,014 
731,«M 

eao,i-w 

TS7.638 
1,0(»,246 


Mobile. 


bal«». 

79flSB 
102,680 
113,18(1 

ISg,SG6 
149,978 

wtjm 

XS6,71S 
333,343 

9AI,742 
44\7» 
SI7,$4!1 
318,315 
481,714 


Florida. 


balM. 

4,:46 
5.787 
IS,0T» 

n,6si 

13,641 
36,738 
a3,88« 
79,763 
83,703 
1M,171 
75,177 

laejsr 

114,410 
101/188 


Georgia- 


bale*. 

340,100 

»M,117 

330.503 

»«,4S7 

371.095 

358,051 

S7^93f 

30^,971 
304,1 10 
305,113 
391,093 
149^000 
333,971 

2»,m 


'  N.  Caroltna 
S,  GanriinaJ  aitrf 

I  Vireinia. 


b-le*. 

108.9711 
188,871 
185,1 1« 
173,873 

iHi.a;e 

997.359 
•03,166 
931337 
IB6,3n 

tM.m 

910,171 

sia,iH 

335 .943 

WO.SOI 


Ulea. 

104,091 
79,419 
70,«» 
S\901 
6I,W7 

r«,M& 

67,M9 
filW 
40,605 
59,719 
33330 
S9.0U 

mjm 

30,790 
94^ 


The  exports  have  been  for  five  years  as  follows  : — 


Total. 


bate. 

866,119 
II76M 
1,008347 
987,477 
1,070.438 
I,9043M 
l,9S439« 

ijmijm 

1,439,968 
1301,497 
1,300.539 
9.177335 
l,S343W 
■304,311 
93783n 


COUNTRIES. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1S49 

1843 

bale*. 

798,418 
943,343 
31,617 
I9J1I 

bale*. 

1,346,701 
447,465 
103.233 
78,519 

bales. 

858,703 
348.176 
S0,9T» 
49,480 

balm. 

013,631 
306,139 

70,950 
51,931 

ba)r«. 

1,469,T1I 
34«,ia9 
117,794 
76,493 

1,074,689 
976,018 
53,344 

1,878,003 
995.103 
58,449 

1,S  13,977 
907,388 
73,479 

1,463,240 
967300 

»i3n 

3,010,117 
139,199 
943S6 

(See  also  Cotton  Trade    all  Conntxies  hereafter.) 


The  Exports  of  Cotton  grown  in  the  IMantatlon  States  of  North  America. 


TEARS. 


I7S4 
17W 
17M 
1787 
1788 

ina 

1798  , 
17>1 
1789  , 
1798  . 
17M 
1798  , 
17S8 
l»W 

irn . 

1788 
1S88 
UBI 
1809 
1883 
ISN 
1809 
1808 
1B97 
1808 
ISOB 
1810 
1811 
1819 
1SI3 


Quudty. 


«1300 

*U3W 
*BI30S 
*19>300 

•19,150 
1883)« 
188398 
487300 
1301.700 
+83»3ao 

tAioejso 

8,788390 
•3CM0a 

17,789308 
98,911,901 
973*1375 
41,109,093 
38,118,041 

17381,989 
603l9,7r 
J93G43W 
88,910399 
08374.901 
09;IB63BI 
M39S3M 
19300311 


TRAR8. 


ISM  .. 
1818  .. 

1816  ,. 

1817  ., 
1810  „ 
18M 

1890  ., 

1891  ., 

isn  .. 

1898 
1894  . 
189B  . 
1888  . 

lasr . 

1818  . 
I8»  , 
1880  . 
1831  . 
1831  . 
1638  . 
IBS4  . 

issa  . 

ISM  ., 
1837  . 
1888  . 

1839  . 

1840  . 

1841  , 
1849  . 
I8«H. 


.(War) 


QaantitT. 


17308319 
89398,747 
81,T47.1I« 
86349398 
98,471.178 
67397,045 
197,800,158 
1M3M.48B 
144375395 
I73.7t»3r0 
149308389 
)76,439307 
904335315 
9B43IObll5 
IUU8Q308 
98«347,186 

sn^HiiM 

978,970,784 
889,918,199 
7387^80390 
418,998,910 
44a,osg^SM 
460368,900 

aei,4M3io 

448375.508 

88B3SI300 
9«M7«,490 
684.119317 

ro939r.iK 


•  Fr«ul7»4tol700incladTe,tteaambero(baMnportadwai  nqMeth«lyS,H,(^in         841,  Bt, 
«8dmM     iraitUaf  150  Iba.  aadi. 
t  SoMM  ftnin  oattana  laelodad. 

9  Tba  ban  ft«H  18SS  to  1S49.  iMda^TO,  ara  eMiawM  to  iPriih  Sao  tta.  wA. 
t  Pat  tha  ntoa  aaMha  wUiat  tha  30th  of  iaae. 
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EARLY  IMPORTS  OF  AUERICAN  COTTON,  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

INTO  ENGLAND. 

Hie  first  arrival  of  cotton-wool,  the  produce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  took 
pbee  at  liveipool,  on  the  20th  of  Januaiy,  1785,  of  one  bag,  per  IMana  from  Charleston. 

An  account  of  the  import  of  the  first  cotton  hrought  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  the 
growdi  of  the  TJnited  States  of  America,  1785.  January  20th,  Diana  from  Cluu4eston, 
one  bag;  February  17th,  Ttmyn,  New  York,  one  bag;  Jolv  21at,  Grange,  Philadelphia, 
diree  lugs;  November  17th,  imndahip,  Philadelphia,  nine  bags.    Total,  fourteen  bags. 

1786.  — May  4th,  Thomas  from  Charleston,  two  bags;  June  21st,  Juno,  Charieston, 
four  beigs.    Total,  six  bags. 

1787.  — April  5th,  John  from  Philadelphia,  six  bags;  June  7th,  Irish  Volunteer, 
C3iarieat(Mi,  one  bag;  June  14th,  Wilson,  New  York,  ninelt^)  June  28th,  Grange,  Phi- 
ladelphia, ax  hags;  James  Appleton,  two  ba^;  August  2nd,  Henderson,  Charleston,  forty 
bags;  December  1 3th,  John,  Philadelphia,  George  Goring,  thirty-seren  bags;  Order, 
seven  bags.    Total,  108  bags. 

Total  import  of  cotton  into  Liverpool  during  the  six  years  from  1785  to  1790,  in* 
donve,  wa^  1441  bags.  Though  the  above  statement  shows  a  pn^ressive  increase,  it 
appears  that  the  demand  was  neither  uniform  nor  extensive,  the  import,  in  1789,  having 
eueeded  that  of  ihe  following  year  731  bags.  From  this  period,  however,  the  trad^ 
especiallj  as  regards  laverpool,  has  increased  widi  astonishing  rapi^y. 

NmoEB  of  Poundf  of  Sea  Ishuid  Cotton  Exported  from  the  United  States. 


Y  K  A  R  S. 


ISU  ... 
1806  ... 
1S07  ... 
1BS8  ... 

isoe  ... 

181*  ... 
ISII  ... 

1819  (War) 

IBIS  

UU   

ISU  

IBIS  

ISI7  

IStB  

IS]»  

isto  

1891   

ISH   

1S9S  

ISU  


Qnntttr. 


ItM. 

S,7»7.ae9 

8,996,011 

8,664,213 
8,604,1)78 
8,029,a76 
4467,800 
4,1M,S40 
1,SM,S88 
8,449,931 
9,9M,33e 
8.101,880 
•»,QSS,700 
*1 1,015,070 
•11,718400 
11444.066 
11,990,039 
19,116,688 


TEARS. 


1896  . 

1830 

1827 

I8SB  . 

1899 

18S0 

1831 

1839 

1838 

1834 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1388 

1840 

1R41 

1849 

1843 

1841 


Qanttty. 


Tba. 

9.696,978 

19.140,798 
11,388,419 
19,H3a,307 
B,147,I6S 
8411,769 
8,743473 
11,143  087 
8,089,939 
7,754,736 
8444.419 
6,986,971 
7,986440 
6,107,404 
8,779,660 
*«,7U,130 


*  Tbs  baga  8ttlmat«a  to  wd^  s»  Um.  Mob. 

The  recognised  distinctions  of  cotton  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  are  as  foUows ; — 1. 
Hie  North  American  ;  2.  The  West  Indian ;  3.  The  South  American ;  4.  The  East 
Lallan  ;  5.  The  Levantine ;  6.  The  African ;  7.  The  Italian  ;  8.  The  Spanish. 

The  relative  value  of  the  above  cottons  is  as  follows Sea  Island,  Bourbon,  Egyptian, 
Mizagnaa,  Bahia,  and  Pemambuco  ;  Motril,  from  the  kingdom  of  Grenada  ;  Cayenne, 
Surinam,  Dem«rara,  and  Berbice ;  Superior  West  Indian,  New  Orleans,  Upland  CaroUna, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Inferior  West  Indian  ;  Iterant — European  and  Asiatic  Turicey ; 
Iti^ian,  Madras,  Suratj  Bengal 


VOL.  III. 
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AMERICA. 


COTTON  CROP  OF  T»K  UNITED  STATES, 
Statemeiit  of  the  Total  Amount  and  of  the  Growth,  Export,  ai.d  Consumption  of 
Cotton,  for  the  Yew  ending  the  Slst  of  Angutt,  1843 ;  isnnd  from  the  New  York 
Shipping  Ust.  


S  T  A  T  B  8. 


N  BW  0BLBAN8. 

Exports— 

To  foreign  porta  ' 

CttMtWiM  ' 

Burnt  and  daiMKed  

SMcfcMbni,  utS^Mnbcr.  ISU.... 

Dedact— 
Btoefc  OB  band,  IM  Si^tMiber.  1841 
Baoeltfld  fmn  MoWls.  

„  Florida..  

„  Texaa  


ALABAMA. 

Ksport  ftwB  McUl»- 

To  foreign  porU  

Ceortwiw  

8Coek  In  N*UI«,  lot  BopWnWr,  IMI. 

Deduct— 

Stodi  In  HoUl*.  lot  Boptnotar,  Wt. 
RMoi?«d  fma  Florida  


FLORIDA. 


To  ford  (a  porti  i 

CoMtwiM  ■ 

Stock  oa  kand,  lal  SoptoiDber,  MS.. 

Dodnet— 
Stock  on  kand,  Ut  September.  IMI . 

O  B  O  R  O  1 1. 
Export  from  Samnak— 

To  fcntgn  porta— Upland*  ■ 

„  Sea  Island*  

Coaatwiae — Upland*  

Sea  Iiland* 


Export  froin  Darien— 

To  Haw  lork  and  Proridenee  

Stock  inSBrannali,  lit  SepUmbrr,  IMS  

Stock  in  AuBtuta  and  Hambn',  Iflt  Septanber,  ISU 

Deduct— 

Stock  in  sarannab  and  AnfWia,  Itt  Sotfteitfbar,  1S« 

BcceiTOd  from  Florida  


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Export  from  Charlealon— 

To  foreign  porta— Uplaada  • 

„  Sea  lalaada  

Coaatwiae— Uplands  ■ 

Sea  laUnda, 


Rzport  from  Georgetown— 
To  New  York  and  Providence  , 


SUok  in  Cbarleatso,  lat  Saptcmber.  ISU. 
Deduct— 

Stock  inCtaarleaton.  tatSaptnlwr,  18tt.. 

Boeetvod  from  Savauab  

FMrUa  and  Kay  Wwt^... 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Biporti — 

To  foreign  ports  > 

C«a*twtte  

Stadtmi  kand,  let  Saptenbor,  lS4a  

Ded  net- 
Stock  on  baad,  let  September,  1B4I  


VIRGINIA. 

Bzporta— 

To  fcrolgn  ports  

Manufactured  

Stock  on  band,  let  September,  ISU  

Deduct— 

Stock  on  band.  IstSaptambor,  ISa  

Becelvad  at  PUladoipUa       BalliaMn,  ovattad  . 


Qoaatity. 


balea. 

SM,7SS 
lU,ISt 
SnO 
4.TM 


10^687 


m*i9 

1|1M 


•ss 


IIMST 
XM 


IS«,>55 


lajuw 
7,m 


S,1I0 
6W 


ssr,a» 

10,331 
681 


13,IM9 
B,S74 


4J»b 


soo 


1.91T 
9.S4r 


TMal  orap  of  d»  VnHad  Statoo  

Tatal  crop  of  1841 . 

184*. 


Total. 


balea. 


18,814 


483,0» 
1^ 


161,S» 
ISO 


98t^« 


838,490 
87S,SM 

Si  948 


S«8 


13.339 
100 


TOTAL. 


ISU 

1848 

1841 

bales. 

bales. 

balaa. 

I,»6I>,H8 

737.758 

8l4,fl80 

481,714 

SIS,S1S 

M1,H8 

114,416 

MMSl 

33^871 

8SI.S3B 

M0,l«4 

9.737 

736S 

1».1SB 

Ifl^OIS 

S,SW 

3,000 

l.*00 

S,878,87& 

1,681,874 

1M»M 

xxnjn* 
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ExPOBT  to  ForaigD  Forts  from  the  1st  of  September,  1842,  to  the  31st  of  August,  1843. 


STATES. 

To  Great 
Briimia. 

Tft  PfUM. 

To  North  of 
Knrop*. 

Otbar  porta. 

TOTAU 

VMrgta  (B**»Mk  and  Dmrka) 

lb». 

m.m 

183,383 
W,0O5 
108,676 

918 
1,T18 

1*99 
78,389 

lb*. 
IS037S 

4.198 
18,138 
M,7S» 

8(^798 

Uw. 
80,881 
8i0» 

18^ 

**'i«> 

34G 
B43 

Ib«. 
48»Ha 
IB;m 
1,700 
1,«6 
1,870 

"<isii 

1,716 

tu. 

984,738 
300*18 
88,901 
198.099 
173,386 
Sll 
l,S17 
946 
1*E» 
181.780 
1,361 

l,4«!),7ll 
983,811 

340,139 
888,119 

IIT  794 
79,986 

70,493 
81,831 

1 010,137 
1^,149 

BM,oeo 

«V,900 

37338 

24,981 

S44*a8 

NoTi.—Tha  >UpMeDt»  tcmm  HiMiMippi  m  iodudaO  in  th»  «xpart  from  New  Orleus. 

SrATnaniT  sfaowing  the  Quantities  of  Cotton  Wool,  together  with  the  Value  thereof, 
fisported  from  the  United  States  to  all  Countries,  during  the  Tears  1842  and  1843. 


COONTRIBB. 


VbM  KiMta,  riz.  I-. 
Eutud 


BooUud  

Inrland  

Be%hm  

PtAoe.  on  Ito  AtUntle  

.    M  tb«  HeditBiruieaa  

C»b>  

lulv  CSMA«rBj  

SvoibIb  •  •  

TricM  Md  AvtiteB  Adilktia  Peru. 

il«sko.  •  •  

CUna  

JUlMteaMBtrfee.  


Tot»l   7,1M*D9 


1849 


1848 


ScK  htmnd 
Cotton. 


Ibe. 


^^».89o 

179,808 


I,H»,48I 


Other  aorti. 


Ih*. 

886,488,810 
16,083,314 
469,831 
8,917,000 
148.7X7.783 
IO,M8,0?r 
S,»S.tU 
4,014,110 
804,439 
7,093,800 

ijm^oi 

lM71,a»8 


877,401*18 


Valur. 


8ea  Ulud 

Couou, 


delUr». 

S8.7C8,0T1 

i,soe,MS 

80*41 
6S7.0SS 
13,M1,US 
830,189 
eS4,QT8 
301,300 

38,191 
683,170 

"iijm 


0,647,387 
438*80 


417*10 


■ir 


47*M*6t  I  7*13*70 


UUier  aorta. 


Valne. 


037,118.888 
5I*S4*M 
9*91,109 
16,143,766 

180,174.844 
0A1I,88I 
8,498,083 
7,333,036 
I*83.1&1 
8^18,718 
1*81*'8 
S,768,r4> 
S7*8VM 


784,101,037 


doUanr. 

88,338*10 
1*85,000 
175,990 
934*16 
8*37,187 
SM,ff0B 
648,044 
4.'W,4S3 
108*01 
300,136 
138.181 
100,341 
1*44.U« 


40,I10*C6 


(For  fnrdier  information  relative  to  cotton,  see  hereafter  Cotton  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  Eun^  generally.) 

GROWTH  OF  SILK. 

The  mulberry  and  silkworm  were  introduced  into  Vii^nia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Franklin  and  others 
made  sucoessfol  experiments  in  Pennsylvania  in  rearing  silkworms.  At  a 
puMie,^lure  in  Savannah,  Geor^a,  the  foUowing  deliTeries  of  nattve  cocoons 
veie  made:  1032  lbs.  in  1757>  and  during  each  of  the  three  following  years, 
7040  lbs.,  10,000  lbs.,  and  15,000  lbs.  By  referring  to  the  general  table  of  pro- 
dacta  of  agriculture  in  1840,  it  will  appear  that  the  total  weight  of  silk  cocoons 
produced  amounted  to*'6I,552  lbs. ;  and  an  increased  trade  in  mulberry  trees  has 
been  carried  on,  with  various  saccess,  for  some  years.  Bounties  have  been 
granted  by  the  state  legislature,  silk  journals  published,  speculations  for  growing 
molberriea  and  raising  sUkworms,  and  '*  the  Multicaulis  speculation,"  par 
eite^mee,  became  a  mania,  until  the  disastrous  stoppage  of  the  banks  in  1839, 
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proved  nearly  ruinous  to  the  rearing  of  molberry  planto.  Most  of  the  silk  compA- 
nies  then  in  existence  were  ruined;  notwi^standing  bounties  and  state  protection. 

Since  1840,  the  culture  of  silk  appears  to  have  recovered  itself.  The  soil 
of  the  United  States  is  extensively  and  well  adapted  for  growing  the  mul- 
berry; and  the  climate,  notwithstanding  its  variable  character,  is  soffidently 
favourable  for  rearing  the  silk  worm.   The  silk  produced  is  of  superior  quality. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Ellsworth's  Official  Reports  for  1842,  1843, 
and  1844,  and  &om  statements  in  Hun^s  Merchantt^  Magazine,  embrace  all 
that  we  can  state  relative  to  the  silk  culture  of  the  United  States. 

"  Notwithstanding,"  says  Mr.  Ellsworth,  "  the  disappointment  of  many  who,  since  the 
year  1839,  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  moms  multicatuis  and  other  varietiee  of  the  mul- 
berry, and  the  rtdsing  of  silkworms,  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  increase  in  the 
attention  devoted  to  this  branch  of  industry.  This  may  be,  in  part,  attribated  to  the  ease 
of  cultivation,  both  as  to  time  and  labour  required,  and  in  no  small  degree,  also,  to  the 
fact  that,  in  twelve  of  the  states,  a  spedal  bonuty  is  paid  for  the  production  of  cocoons^  or 
of  the  raw  silk.  Several  of  these  promise  much  herwfter  in  tfiit  product^  if  lelianoe  can 
be  placed  on  the  estates  given  in  the  various  journals  more  particulariy  devoted  to  the 
record  of  the  production  of  silk.  There  seems,  at  least,  no  ground  for  abandoning  the 
enter|mie,  so  sncoenfiilly  beguoi  of  ainung  to  sap^y  our  home  consoinptaou  wim  this 
important  article  of  our  impfnia.  In  Masaachu  setts,  Connecticut,  New  Yoik,  Pemuyl- 
Tania«  Delaware  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  there  has  been  quite  an  increase  above  the  araonnt 
of  1889.  The  quantity  of  raw  rilk  manofactnred  in  this  country  the  past  year  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  30,000  lbs.  The  machlnety  possessed  for  reeling,  spinning,  tnd 
weaving  silk,  in  the  production  of  ribbons,  vestings,  damask,  &e.,  admit  of  its  bang  car- 
ried to  great  perfectioQ,  as  may  be  Been  by  the  beautiful  specimens  of  various  kinds  depo' 
sited  in  the  National  Gallery  at  the  Patent  Office.  Hie  climate  of  our  country,  from  its 
southern  border  even  up  to  44  deg.  of  north  latitude,  is  suited  to  the  culture  of  silk.  It 
needs  only  a  rational  and  unflinchuig  devotion  to  this  object,  to  place  our  country  soon 
among  the  greatest  silk  producing  countries  of  the  world.** — Report  for  1842. 

('During  the  past  year  (1842)  the  silk  bunness  in  this  country  has  been  steadily 
advandng.  A  greater  interest  is  evidently  Salt  in  the  subject;  and  the  evidence  is 
derauve,  that  it  needs  only  patient  perseverance  to  accomplish  greater  things  than  its 
wannest  advocates  have  ventured  to  hope  for.  A  well  represented  national  conventacm  on 
the  subject  was  held  at  New  York  in  October  last^  the  time  of  the  fiur  of  the  Americaa 
Institute,  by  the  direction  c£  which  a  great  number  lettras  and  commnnicaticMis  from 
persoqs  wag^tteA  in  the  business  in  all  parts  (tf  the  Umted  States  have  been  puUished  in  a 
pamphlet  called  *  The  Silk  Question  settled.'  The  statements  contuned  in  this  publi- 
cation furnish  the  most  complete  view  of  the  condition  of  the  busiaesa  of  ctdtavation  the 
mulberry,  raising  and  feeding  worms,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  with  the  method  best 
adapted  to  success,  tliat  has  before  been  presented  to  the  public.  Twelve  states  were 
represented  by  the  -.appearance  of  a  delegation  in  person,  and  comraunicataoos  were  received 
also  from  the  reMdents  of  eight  more.  From  the  various  other  information,  as  well  as 
from  this  publication,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  attention  to  this  crop 
all  over  the  United  States.  In  New  England  it  does  not  probably  et^ual  that  of  some 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Some  scattered  notices  may  help  in  estimating  the  crop  the 
first  year;  but  much  reliance  will  be  placed  on  the  publication  just  mentioned,  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  condense  some  of  the  important  results  and  concl'isions  on  account  of  their 
eminently  practical  bearingand  utility.  The  greatest  increase  in'^he  crop  seems  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  west.  The  states  of  Ohio,  Tenueasee,  and  Indiana,  have  several  enter- 
prising men  whose  influence  has  been  felt  in  urging  forwud  this  bunness,  and  the  advantage 
IS  most  encouraging.  It  is  very  diffictdt  to  fix  (m  any  ratio,  and  the  estimated  crop  in  the 
general  tables  of  products  for  1843  will  probably,  in  many  cases,  fidl  fer  b«ow  ^ 
actual  progress,  but  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  steady  increase  from  year 
to  year,   ik  tlie  New  England  states,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  stand  foremost  in  Uidr 
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attentkm  to  dlk.  In  Conneedcat,  the  effect  of  the  exertions  of  some  ardent  friends  of  the 
cause,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war  and  just  about  the  close  of  Uie  last  centuiy,  is  still 
felt]  and  several  establishments,  especially  in  the  town  of  Mansfield  and  vicinity,  show  what 
nu^ht  have  been  done  through  tile  whole  country  had  the  same  perseveraDoe  been  manifested, 
in  spite  of  early  discouragements,  and  the  same  willingoess  to  be  contented  with  moderate 
profits.  The  experience  of  that  Uttie  town  warrants  the  beUef  that  is  expressed  by  some  of 
Its  inhabitants  that  *  the  time  is  not  fiir  distant  when  we,  as  a  countiy,  shall  nuse  our  own  nlk 
and  maonfecture  and  ultimately  compete  with  fornga  nations.'  From  Massachusetts 
we  lewn  *  that  the  ooimtiy  has  taken  hold  of  it  in  earnest ;  eadi  year,  tar  acme  years, 
has  donUed  on  the  preoeding.  Last  year  (1842)  400  or  500  were  ennged  tn  that  bnn- 
uea  io  MassaehosettB,  and  more  than  double  tiut  nnmber  in  New  £ng^d.*  Several 
estaUishments  for  its  nanuftctnre  are  {bond  in  this  state  in  snccessfbl  operation.  In  parts 
of  Vermont,  there  are  also  individuaU  who  are  devoting  connderable  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  lilk  ;  but,  as  the  climate  is  so  much  colder  here,  and  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
slure,  than  in  any  other  New  England  states,  they  are  less  favourably  situated  for  the  busi- 
ness. It  is,  however,  increasing ;  and,  among  other  things  on  this  subject,  it  is  stated  that 
several  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  have  been  sent  to  the  Weet 
Indies.    There  it  a  bounty  given  by  the  state  government. 

*'  At  the  &ir  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  crop  of  nineteen  per- 
sons in  a  single  ^strict  of  the  country  was  2150  lbs.  In  Monroe  county,  the  qiuuatity 
ofSend  for  the  state  bounty  was  sud  to  be  2256  lbs.  i  the  year  befiw^  it  was  1695  lbs.  j 
IB  1841,  1539  lbs. 

"  Tlien  are  two  or  tiiree  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  New  Jersey, 
and  for  some  time  there  was  fonneriy  puhliahed  a  papw  relating  to  this  anl^ect  in  tins 
state. 

**  Pennsylrama  ionua^  gave  a  boimty  on  the  prodnetion  of  cocoons  or  silk  ;  but  the 
law  has  been  repealed.  This  has  exated  some  nnmvonrable  infinence,  and  prolwbly  pre- 
vented the  progress  of  the  cn^  as  much  in  this  large  state,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
had  the  encouragement  been  oontinned.  The  following  statement  shovrs  what  has  been 
the  progrew  of  ue  nlk  eultore  at '  Economy^  in  five  years,  commendng  in  1838 : — 

No.  of  lbs. 

Tears.  of  a>cooDa. 

1838    1,400 

1839    1,800 

1840    2,400 

1841    4,400 

1842    5,500 

Total  in  five  years       .       .       .    .  15,500 

■*  The  largest  crop  raised  at  one  estabUshment  In  Europe,  200  yean  after  the  eolture 
nlk  was  introduced,  it  is  sud  was  3000  lbs. 
"  la  Maryland  are  some  ardent  friends  of  tins  ol>ject ;  and  though  some  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  past  years,  in  req>ect  to  the  flwMeauAs,  yet  the  b^ef  is  expressed  that  the 
silk  business  is  yet  ^tined  to  do  well. 

"  For  the  southern  states  this  business  of  silk  culture  is  admirably  adapted,  and  yet 
comparatively  Uttie  has  been  done  with  regard  to  it  there.  On  this  subject  we  have  the 
opinion  of  some  residents  in  that  part  of  the  country.  One  of  them  writes  thus  :  *  The 
great  difficulty  in  all  matters  of  improvement  in  the  south  is,  it  is  too  small  a  business— 
too  much  trouble,  or  too  Itmg  to  get  the  retmn.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  to  us  of 
the  south  the  greatest  bonness  that  has  ever  presented  itself.  An  old  negro,  competent 
to  feed  young  children  or  chickens,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  small  chaps  from  four  to  eight 
jeari  «  ag^  can  make  as  much  as  grown  hands  can  in  the  field,  and  this  without  any 
irnpfTOft  01  gin-house  and  madunery.'  *  It  seems  to  me  a  business  peculiariy  qnnqniate 
tat  sontL  We  can  commence  faeding  on  the  20th  of  April  (this  year  on  the  ]6th( 
bat  year  on  the  24th).  We  can  feed  without  taking  our  fidd  bands,  or  any  extra  huld- 
iog;  and  what  is  dmn  thus  is  entire  gain.*  In  Gemgia,  we  ore  infonned  to  this  effect : 
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*  One  l^umly  has  made  thirty  yards  of  beautiful  silk,  and  made  it  vp  into  ladies* 
dressesj  aad  it  is  not  infietior  to  the  best  French  or  English  in  q^peannoe.  One  of  the 
membfvs  of  congress  from  this  state  also  informs  us  that  ne  has  a  niit  of  sUk  o£  the  manu- 
facture in  South  Carolina.  An  ezpoimoat  is  menUmwd  as  eommmoed  in  Louinana,  at 
Baton  Rouge,  by  a  gentleman  firom  France,  which  seems  to  promise  success.  The  amount 
of  silk  cocoons  the  past  year  in  Tennessee,  is  estimated  by  one  concerned  in  the  manu- 
factifre,  at  from  20,000  lbs.  to  25,000  lbs.  In  1840,  it  is  said,  there  were  raised  in 
that  state  but  1237  lbs.  A  6ne  manufactory  here,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  ex- 
perienced silk  weaver  from  London,  is  said  to  have  produced  aplencUd  specimens  of  satin. 
It  is  also  said  that  100  hands  could  now  be  employed  in  manufacturing  the  quantity  of 
cocoons  produced  ;  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that,  *  ultimately,  no  other  business  viU 
equal  it*  Governor  Jones,  of  that  state,  has  been  presented  with  a  full  siut  of  domesUc 
silk,  by  the  silk-growers  there,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  ^Scient  services  to  the  cause  of 
American  industry. 

"  In  Kentucky  we  notice  in  one  of  the  journals^  that  fiOO  skons  of  beautiful  sewing 
ulk  have  been  manufactured  in  one  iamily  ;  and  it  is  endmt  that  the  attention  to  it  u 
greater  than  formerly. 

"  Ohio  has  one  of  the  finest  establishmmts  in  the  country,  wfaidi  manufiwtnres  1000 
bushels  of  coooons  annuaOy,  with  a  o^tal  of  10,000  ddlars,  and  emjploying  hom  kriy  to 
fif^  hands.  Tlie  amount  of  coooons  produced  in  the  OUo  valley  is  estimated  '  at  beat 
suffident  to  keep  200  reels  in  operation.* 

"  Much  attention,  likewise,  is  pud  to  the  silk  business  in  Indiana  j  and  the  success 
experienced  justifies  the  expeidation  tiiat  the  culture  of  silk  will  boe^kor  befwoe  a  gnat 
business  there. 

"  In  Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  Wisconsin,  also,  by  the  accounts  given,  the  attention 
is  more  directed  to  this  crop  than  heretofore. 

"  The  whole  crop  of  1842,  is  estimated  at  315,965  lbs.  of  cocoons. 

"  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  oonventicm  at  New  York  on  the  subject,  emress  the 
strongest  oouiidence  in  the  prospects  of  the  silk  culture." — B^ort  for  1843  atd  1844. 
The  estimated  crop  of  silk  for  1844,  is  396,790  lbs.  of  coooons.** 

HEUP  AND  FLAX. 

Our  informatiun  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  ia  confined  nearly 

altogether  to  the  official  tables  for  1840,  and  to  Mr.  Ellsworth's  reports: — 

"  Hemp  ia  beginning  to  be  raised  somewhat  more  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states. 
Tins  Is  true  especially  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  confined  to  the  seed  crop,  owmg  to  the  high  price  of  the  seed.  It  is  affirmed  to 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  must  be  confined  to  alluvial  lands,  as  has  been  shown  hy 
the  farmers  of  Saratoga  and  Wa^iington  counties,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  When 
planted  in  drills,  at  a  suitable  distance,  as  it  should  be,  and  properly  cnltivi^^  hen^ 
generally  produces,  it  is  said,  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  smu  to  the  acre ;  and  in- 
stances are  not  rare  of  its  yielding  from  fifty  to  six^  bushels.  Tha  seed  is  generally  worth 
from  three  to  nx  dollars  per  bushel.  When  sown  for  the  lint,  it  should  be  sown  knadcaat, 
from  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  depending  on  die  quality  of  the  land  ;  and  it 
usually  produces  firom  700  to  1000  weight  of  clean  hemp  to  the  acre." — Report  for  1841. 

*<  In  the  state  of  New  Yoik,  the  crop  has  advanced.  This  is  partly  owmg  to  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  of  Seneca,  and  some  other  counties,  have  been  induced  by  the  proprietors 
of  two  oil<mills  to  sow  alout  1000  acres  of  flax  for  the  seed ;  the  yield  is  said  to  be  from  ten 
to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  The  increase  is  thought  to  be  as  high  as  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent  In  New  Jersey,  the  failing  off  of  the  flax  crop  was  *  from  fiAy  to  seventy  -6ve  per 
cent,'  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  <  almost  an  entire  foilure.'  In  the  other  middle  uid  soutbem 
states,  generally,  there  was  an  advance  on  the  crop  of  1842,  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

"  In  Mississip^,  the  cultivation  of  hemp  is  said  to  be  inereasinr.  The  product  raised 
is  about  one^ialf  a  bm  to  the  acre  ;  whereas,  in  KentacdEy,  800  lbs.  is  esteemed  a  good 
cn^    One  planter,  who,  in  1842,  raised  three  acres^  intended  to  put  in  fifteen  aerea  for 
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I84S.  Still  the  crop  for  tbe  past  year  U  siud  to  have  been  short,  compared  to  what  it 
might  have  been,  baa  tbe  teason  been  morefaTOurable.  The  hemp  crop  of  Tennessee  was, 
probably,  a  small  increase  abore  that  of  1842,  peibaps  five  per  cent.  Kentucky  is  con- 
ndered  foremost  in  its  crop  of  hemp.  The  accounts  respecting  its  production  for  the  past 
year  in  this  state  represent  it  as  in  some  parts  a  medium  crop,  selling  for  three  dollars  to 
HKir  doUaiB^r  100  lbs.  In  odier  sections,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  not  an  average  crop, 
and  *  one-third  less  than  in  1842,'  principally  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  haU-stonns  m 
the  ^ling ;  the  decrease  from  these  causes  is  estimated  to  have  been  as  much  m  fifteen 
per  cent.  In  Ohic^  the  etop  of  flax  and  hemp  is  eonridered  to  hare  advanced  ten  per  cent. 
From  some  parts,  the  informatum  received  placed  it  as  high  *  as  twenty  per  cent ;'  while,  in 
odiers,  it  was  reckoned  '  about  the  same  as  in  1842.*  More  is  said  to  be  raised  for  seed 
than  for  lint.  In  Indiana  the  aeconnts  vary ;  the  flax  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  state 
is  pronounced  to  have  been  'a  ^^ood  crop  ;*  while,  on  the  western  side  of  the  state,  near  the 
Wabash,  both  flax  and  hemp  failed.  In  the  south-western  section,  it  is  choueht  to  have  been 
'  twenty  per  cent  more,*  and  in  th^  north-western,  *  twenl^-flve  per  cent  short,  owing  to 
the  drought'  Mot  a  gfreatdeal  of  either  flax  or  hemp  is  grown  in  Illtnois  ;  in  some  parte, 
the  crop  was  '  an  average  one  '  a  fair  crop  ;*  *  good.'  In  other  sections  of  the  state,  how- 
ever, the  information  is  more  unfavourable.  Our  informant  says,  *  RecenUy  much  attention 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  reusing  of  hemp.  No  part  of  the  United  States  is  superior  to 
n&rais  for  this  ivodaction.  I  was  horn  and  educated  in  the  best  hemp  county  in  Kentucky, 
and  I  am  satisfied  the  same  number  of  hands  can  tend  more  hemp  in  Illinms,  and  prepare 
H  for  maritet,  than  in  Kentucky.  The  hemp  is  now  transported  cniefly  to  St  Louis  ;  but 
maniifiuitoriDg  estabfishments  are  cow  beginning  in  BHnois,  which  will  consume  a  portion 
of  what  is  taiwd  in  that  state.  Kiould  a  madnne  be  found  which  iriU  tsawer  the  purpose 
of  breaikiiig'  die  hemp  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  band,  Illbt^  will  soon  raise  more 
hemp  than  any  other  state  in  tite  union.*  The  crop  of  hemp  in  llGsBouri,  though  not  as 
large  as  n^ht  have  been  hoped  for,  has  somewhat  guned  on  the  previous  year.  In  a 
public  journal,  in  September,  we  find  the  following  notice : — '  The  hemp  crops  in  tliis 
section  of  tbe  state  are  proving  to  be  much  better  man  was  anticipated  some  time  since  ; 
many  crops,  wwe  cutting,  have  been  found  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  they  were 
last  year.  The  crops  in  the  pruries  are,  to  some  extent,  a  fulnre  ;  but,  in  tiie  rich  timbered 
lands,  they  may  be  conndered  good.*  In  some  parts  of  Michigan,  there  was  more  flax  sown 
than  before — even  double  that  of  last  year — and  the  crop  was  good  ;  but  in  others  it  fell 
short,  owing  to  the  dr^  cold  weather  in  June  ;  probably  there  was,  on  an  average,  a  small 
maeue.  In  Wisconsm,  it  was  an  average  crop ;  while,  in  Iowa,  it  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
eonimonfy  good,  and  has  hem  estimated  at  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  which  seems 
too  high  ;  uie  whole  averi^  may  have  been  ten  per  ccxit. 

'*  A  species  of  flax  is  mentioned  as  growing  In  the  territory  of  Oregon,  which  .is 
described  as  lesembting  tbe  common  flaat  in  every  tiuoKi  except  that  it  is  perennioL  The 
Mitivea  are  lad  to  use  it  in  m^ng'  fishing-nets.*  'toe  roots  are  too  larg^  and  nm  too 
deep,  to  be  polled  Hke  the  eommm  nuc^  but  fields  of  it  nng^t  be  mowed  like  grass  ;  and, 
if  foond  to  soeceed,  it  might  he  naaei  withont  continual  cultivation.  Ferfaaps  it  may  be 
worthy  a  bial  to  inbvduce  it  among  us. 

A  variety  of  hemp,  also,  which  is  indigenous,  called  the  Indian  hemp,  is  described  in 
a  scientific  journal  hi  1826.  It  is  s^d  to  grow  profusely  on  our  loW  lands.  Its  blossoms, 
like  those  of  the  silk  we«fd,  are  purple,  and  the  poda  contain  a  quantity  of  silk,  though  less 
than  the  silk  weed  ;  but  the  coat  of  its  stem  is  far  superior  in  strength  to  the  hemp.  The 
gentleman  who  communicated  an  account  of  it  to  the  New  Yoric  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Usefol  Arts,  in  1810,  observea : — *  I  caused  to  be  water- rotted  a  considerable  quantity 
in  180^  and  obtained  an  excdlent  hemp,  as  white  as  snow,  remarkable  for  its  strength, 
which  proved  to  be  double  that  of  common  hemp.  I  have  been  informed,  that  the 
Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  the  land  where  my  plantation  is  ntuated,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  made  great  use  of  this  {dant ;  and,  not  many  years  ago, 
vera  stiU  in  the  habit  of  coming  firom  tiie  distant  fdace,  wbwe  they  now  dweU,  to 
ndlact  it.  Several  of  my  ddest  neighbouTB  have  aunred  me  that  the  ropes  and  yam 
whidi  they  made  from  the  fibres  that  plant,  were  fiir  superior,  tor  stnogth  and 
dmahflUy,  to  those  made  of  flai:  and  faen^' 
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"  The  plan^  h&ag  perennial,  could  be  cultivated  and  multiplied  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  and,  bdng  nme  natonl  to  low  and  overflowed  landi^  could  render  productive 
certun  {neoes  of  ground  wluch  are  now  wholly  uD[H«fitable.  It  is  {urthor  sua  to  grow 
eommon  in  every  section  of  the  United  States—*  along  water-eourses,  ditches,  and  bcwdem 
of  cultivated  fieids,  flourishing  best  where  agricultural  operations  have  disturbed  the  sml  ;* 
and  to  grow  *  from  two  feet  to  six  feet  high,  the  stem  strught  and  bare,  of  a  greenish  red 
and  the  writer  who  mentions  it  in  a  western  agricultural  journal,  says,  also,  *  I  have  never 
seen  it  grow  with  such  luxuriance  in  any  region  as  on  our  bottom  prunes.' 

"  Bologua  hemp  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Kentucky.  It  is  more  earily 
broken  than  common  hemp,  is  of  a  white  colour,  finer,  and  stronger.  The  trials  which 
have  been  made  of  American  hem^  as  compared  with  Rusrian  hemp,  are  said  to  have 
resulted  very  £avoivably  for  that  raised  in  this  county.  The  great  difficulty  experienced, 
still,  is  in  a  suitable  process  of  water-rotting,  to  render  it  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the 
manufacturer. 

"  The  Louisville  Journal  states,  that  14,000  tons  of  hemp  were  produced  in  Eentocky 
the  past  year.  From  this  it  required  8500  tons  to  suuUy  her  &ctories,  which  mannfuAUEeid 
6,500,000  yards  of  bagging,  and  7,000^000 lbs.  of  bale  rope,  sufficient  to  rope  and  cover 
1,100,000  bales  of  cotton.  This  leaves  Kentucky  5500  tons  of  hemp  for  ezportatirai, 
iriuch,  if  pn^Mriy  rotted,  would  bring  190  dollars  to  200  dollan  per  txm, 

"  The  number  of  square  yards  n  canvass  for  our  navy  is  calculated  at  86^431.  All 
this  is  now  sud  to  be  made  of  A"wr''qv**  material^  but  the  ctndage  is  still  made  prindpally 
from  Russian  hemp. 

"  Estimated  crop  of  hemp,  in  the  Umted  States,  for  1844,  is  22,800  tons. 

*'  Flax  was  once  an  article  of  considerable  export,  and  now  may  be  again  raised  pro- 
fitably for  the  seed.  In  the  year  1770,  the  quantity  of  seed  exported  amoanted  to  312,000 
bushels.  For  twenty-two  years  previous  to  1816,  the  average,  aimual  export  was  about 
250,000  bushels.  The  reason  why  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  flax  now  is,  that 
it  is  BO  exhausting  a  crop,  fiy  a  rotation  of  crops,  however,  this  difficulty,  it  is  presumed, 
might  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided.  The  smooth  rich  prairies  <^  the  west  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  raising  flax  to  any  extent ;  and,  since  Unseed  is  an  article  which 
bears  eqrartation  so  well,  many  thousand  acres  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  eqwdally 
as  the  cn^  may  be  eitheir  pulled  by  machinery,  or,  if  seed  is  tlie  only  oljec^  it  may  be  cot 
with  like  facility.**— jR^l^  for  1842  and  1844. 

"  Ujr.  Parker,  in  his  narrative  of  his  journey  across  the  Rod^  Honntuns,  fiom  the 
SGsdsm^  to  the  Pacific,  says,  <  Flax  is  a  spontaneous  production  tlus  country.  la 
eveiy  thmg,  except  that  it  is  perennial,  it  resembles  the  flax  that  is  cultivated  in  the  United 
States — the  stalk,  the  bowl,  the  seed,  the  blue  flower,  closed  in  the  day  time  and  in 
the  evening  and  morning.  The  Indians  use  it  in  making  fishing-nets.  Fields  of  this  flax 
might  be  managed  by  the  husbandman  in  the  same  manner  as  meadows  for  hay.  It  would 
need  to  be  mowed  lilu  grass  ;  for  the  roots  are  too  large,  and  run  too  deep  in  the  eartii,  to  be 
pulled  as  ours  are  ;  and  an  advantage  that  this  wouldhave  is,  that  there  would  be  a  savin^f  of 
ploughing  and  sowing.'    This  was  on  a  branch  of  Lewis  or  Snake  river,  of  the  C<^umbia, 

In  a  lato  journal  of  a  passage  across  these  mountains  by  Mr.  Oakley,  of  Illinois,  under 
date  of  the  21st  of  Joly,  1839,  occurs  the  following:  '  Encamped  to-night  in  a  beautiiul 
valley,  called  Bayou  ^ard,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  head  of  the  aoath  fork  of  the 
Hatte.  It  is  a  level  prairi^  thirty  miles  long  and  three  wide^  aod  WM  oorered  with  a  tia^ 
growth  of  flaa^  which  every  year  springs  up  f^aitaneously.'  ** 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

FISHERIES  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA. 

Thk  fisheries  of  North  America  hare  long  been  eminently  important}  in 
i^rd  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  some  other 
natifms,  as  veil  as  to  trade  and  navigation. 

The  great  bank  Newfoundland^  which  has  been  so  long,  and  so  famously 
resorted  to  by  the  EngUsb,  Biscayans^  and  French,  for  the  fishing  of  cod,  is 
the  most  extensiTe  sab-marine  elevation  yet  discovered.  Various  theories  and 
conjectures  have  been  hazarded  in  order  to  account  for  its  formation ;  some 
bdioTe  it  WBB  formeily  an  immense  island,  which  had  sunk  in  consequence 
of  its  pillars,  or  foundation,  having  been  loosened  by  an  earthquake.  Others  ,that 
it  has  been  created  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sand,  carried  along  by  the  gulf 
stream,  and  arrested  and  lodged,  on  meeting  with  the  currents  of  the  north. 
It  is,  in  some  places,  five  degrees,  or  about  200  miles  broad,  and  about  600  miles 
in  length.  The  soundings  on  it  are  from  twenty-five  to  ninety-five  fathoms. 
The  whole  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  solid  rock,  formed  like  the  other  great  inequa- 
Uies  of  the  globe.  Its  edges  are  abrupt,  and  deepen  suddenly  from  twenty-five  to 
raaelbfSm  &thoms.  In  one  place,  laid  down  as  roi^h  fishing^ground,  the  sound- 
ings are  only  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms  The  Cape  race,  or  Vii^n  rocks,  near 
the  inner  edge  of  this  bank,  have  lately  been  surveyed  by  one  of  her  majesty's 
ships,  and  fheir  pontion  laid  down  correctly.  These  have  always  been  consi- 
dered dangerous,  though  seldom  seen;  and,  although  there  is  about  four  fethoms 
on  the  shoalest,  yet,  during  a  heavy  sea,  it  is  probable  that  a  ship  would  be 
imiwwfatfly  dashed  to  pieces  on  them. 

Hie  best  fishing-grounds  on  this  bank,  are  between  the  latitudes  of  42  deg. 
and  46  d^.  north.  The  outer  bank,  or  Flemish  cap,  appears  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  grand  bank,  at  a  lower  elevation.  The  soundings  between  them  for 
about  100  milM,  are  from  ISO  to  218  fethoms. 

The  outer  bank  lies  within  the  lon^^tudes  of  44  d^.  15  min.,  and  45  deg. 
35  min.  west;  and  the  latitudes  of  44  deg.  10  min.,  and  47  deg.  30  min.  north. 
The  soundings  on  it  are  from  100  to  160  fathoms.  From  the  great  bank  to 
Nova  Scotia,  a  continuation  of  banks  succeed. 

fishes  of  various  kinds  are  caught  on  all  (he  American  shores,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  we  shall  confine  our  state- 
ments to  the  fisheries,  and  the  fishing*grounds,  which  afford  useful  sources  of 
raployment  to  ships,  boats,  seamen,  fishermen,  and  on  shore  to  curers. 

The  cod  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  along  the  coasts  of  North 
America,  commenced  a  few  years  after  its  discovery.  In  1517,  mention  is  made 
of  the  first  English  ship  which  had  been  at  Newfoundland ;  where,  at  the  same 
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time,  fifty  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  ships  were  fishing.  The  IVendi,  in 
1536,  were  extensively  engaged  in  this  fishery ;  and  we  find  that  in  1578,  there 
were  employed  in  it;  by  Spain,  100  ships,  by  Portugal,  fifty  ships,  and  by 
Kngland,  only  fifteen  ships.*  The  cause  of  the  English  having,  at  this  period, 
so  few  ships  in  this  branch  of  trade,  was  the  fishery  carried  on  by  them  at 
Iceland.  The  English  ships,  however,  from  this  period,  were  considered  the 
largest  and  best  vessels,  and  soon  became,  and  continued  to  be,  ^e  admirals. 
The  Biscayans  had,  about  the  same  time,  from  twenty  to  thirty  vesseb  in  the 
whale  fishery  at  Newfoundland ;  and  some  English  ships,  in  1593,  madea  Toyage 
in  quest  of  whales  and  morses  (walrus),  to  Cape  Breton,  where  they  found  the 
wreck  of  a  Biscay  ship,  and  800  whale  fins.  England  had,  in  1615,  at  New- 
foundhind,  250  ships,  and  the  French,  Biscayans,  and  Portuguese,  400  ships-t 

From  this  period  the  fisheries  carried  on  by  Enghnd  became  of  great  national 
consideration.  De  Witt  observes,  "that  the  English  navy  became  formidable  by 
the  discovery  of  liie  inexpressibly  rich  fishing  bank  of  Newfoundland."  In  1626« 
the  French  possessed  themselves  of,  and  settled  at,  Hacentia;  and  that  nation 
always  viewed  the  English  at  that  fishery  with  the  greatest  j«dousy ;  but  still  the 
value  of  those  fisheries  to  England  was  fully  appreciated,  as  appears  by  the  vari- 
ous acts  of  parliament  passed,  as  well  as  different  regulations  adopted  for  their  pro- 
tection, j;  Ships  of  war  were  sent  out  to  convoy  &e  fishing  vessels,  and  to  protect 
them  on  the  coast ;  and  many  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  NeMrfoundland  fisheries, 
as  far  back  as  1676,  carried  about  twenty  guns,  eighteen  small  boats,  and  from 
ninety  to  100  men. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrebbt,  Hhe  value  and  importance  of  our  fisheries  at  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England  are  particulariy  regarded.  The  Frendi, 
however,  continued  afterwards,  and  until  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  peases- 
sions  in  North  America,  to  carry  on  more  extennvely  than  the  Ei^lish  did,  the 
fisheries  on  the  banks  and  coasts  of  America;  and  in  1784,  heavy  oomplaintB 
were  made  by  the  English,  who  had  established  a  very  extensive  and  profitable 
fishery  at  Canso,  in  Nova  Scotia,  against  the  French  at  Louisbnig,  and  otiier 
places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  had  about  1200  tons  of 
shipping  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  ;  and  with  thor  vessels  engaged  in  the 
cod  fishery,  they  caught  upwards  of  23,000  quintals  of  fish,  valued  at  12s.  per 
quintal,  which  they  exported  to  Spain,  and  different  ports  within  the  Me^tearr*- 
nean,  and  remitted  the  proceeds  in  payment  for  English  manuSEtctores,  172,000/.  § 

The  value  of  this  fishery,  and  the  important  ship  fishery  carried  on  by  the 

Eng^sb  at  Newfoundland,  were,  however,  of  less  magnitude  than  the  French 

fisheries  before  the  oonqnest  of  Cape  Breton.   By  these  aIone>  the  nny  of 

•  HaUuyt-Herrara.  f  Lex  Mercatoria. 

X  2  and  3  Edward  VI.;  acts  passed  dnriog  Uw  reigns  of  Elizabeth  i  and  James  I.,  cap.  1  and 

2  ;  10  and  11  William  and  Mary. 
$  Anderson  on  Commerce. 
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France  became  fonnidable  to  all  Europe.  In  1 745,  when  LouUburg  was  taken  by 
the  foroea  aent  from  New  England,  under  Sir  William  Pepperell  and  a  British  squa- 
dron, the  value  of  one  year's  fishing  in  the  North  American  seas,  and  which 
depended  on  France  possessing  Cape  Breton,  was  slated  at  982,000/.*  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  both  the  English  and  French  accounts  of  the  American 
and  other  fisheries  were  exaggerated ;  those  of  Holland  certfdnly  were,  not  only 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  also  by  De  Witt. 

It  was  a  maxim  with  the  French  gorernment,  that  their  American  fisheries 
weie  of  more  modonal  value,  in  re^d  to  navigation  and  power,  than  the  gold 
nunes  of  Mexico  could  have  been,  if  the  latter  were  possessed  by  France. 

In  1748,  however,  at  the  treaty  of  peace,  England  restored  Cape  Breton  in 
return  for  Madras,  which  the  forces  of  France  had  conquered  two  years  before ; 
and  that  nation  again  enjoyed  the  full  advantages  of  the  fisheries  until  1759, 
when  the  surrender  of  Cape  Breton,  St.  John's,  and  Canada,  destroyed  French 
power  in  North  America. 

By  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  signed  in 
1762,  it  waa  agreed,  "that  the  French  shall  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  and 
drying  on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  as  specified  in  the 
thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  the  French  may  also  fish  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  so  that  they  do  not  exercise  the  same  but  at  the  distance 
of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coasts  belonging  to  Qreat  Britain,  as  welt  those  of 
the  continent  as  those  of  the  islands  in  the  said  gulf.  And  as  to  what  relates  to 
the  fishery  out  of  the  said  gulf,  the  French  shall  exerdse  the  same  but  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton.  Great  Britain  cedes 
to  France,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the  French  fishermen,  the  islands  of  St. 
IHerre  and  Miqnelon ;  and  his  most  Christian  Majesty  obliges  himself,  on  his 
royal  word,  not  to  fortify  the  said  islands,  nor  to  erect  any  other  bnildinga 
thereon,  but  merely  for  the  oonvenience  of  the  fishery;  and  to  keep  no  mom 
than  fifty  men  for  their  police." 

In  the  history  of  the  fishery,  little  of  importance  appears  from  this  period 
until  the  commencement  of  tiie  war  with  America,  France,  and  Spain,  which 
interrupted  and  checked  the  enterprise  of  the  fishing  adventurers. 

The  peace  of  1783  gave  the  French  the  same  advantages  as  they  enjoyed  by 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  ;  and  the  right  of  fishing  on  all  the  British  coasts  of 
America,  was  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with 
those  of  Great  Britain.  In  restoring  to  France  the  islands  of  St  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  it  was  contended  that  they  were  incapable  of  being  fortified ;  while  it 
is  well  known  that  both  these  islands  are,  in  an  eminent  degree,  not  only  capable 
of  being  made  impregnable,  bat  that  their  situation  commands  also  the  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  following  ships  appear  to  have  been  exclusively  employed  in  the  Gulf 
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fishery.  In  1578^  fifteen;  in  1615^  150;  in  1622,  170;  in  1626,  150;  in  1670, 
102 ;  employing  1980  men ;  and  the  value  of  the  fish,  oil,  &c.,  taken,  is  stated  to 
be  386,400/.  In  1731,  the  catch  of  fish  was  equal  to  200,000  qmntala.  The 
following  shows  the  progress  of  succeeding  years 

Bbitish  Fisheries  within  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  during  the  Eighteenth  Centmy. 
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After  the  American  revolutionary  war,  the  fisheries  of  British  America  were 
prosecuted  in  Newfoundland  with  energy  and  perseverance. 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  herring,  mackarel,  and  gaspereau 
fisheries,  were  followed,  but  only  on  a  limited  scale.  At  Perc^  and  Paspabiae, 
in  the  district  of  Gaspd,  the  cod  fishery  was  carried  on  with  spirit  by  two  or 
three  booses ;  and  the  salmon  fishery  followed  at  Rustigouche  and  at  Miraraichi. 
The  cod  fishery  at  Arichat,  on  the  island  of  Madame,  was  pursued  by  the 
Acadian  French  settled  there,  who  were  supplied  with  provisions,  salt  and  naval 
stores,  by  hardy  and  economical  adventurers  from  Jersey.  The  valuable  fisheries 
on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  island,  were, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

The  last  war  with  France  drove  the  French  again  from  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  from  the  fisheries.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  they 
returned  again  to  these  islands ;  but  were  scarcely  established  before  the  war  was 
renewed,  and  their  vessels  and  property  seized  by  some  of  our  ships  on  the  Halifax 
station.    This  was  loudly  remonstrated  agunst  by  the  French  government. 

A  combination  of  events  occurred  duringthe  late  war,  which  raised  the  fisheries, 
particularly  those  of  Newfoundland,  to  an  extraordinary  height  of  prosperity.* 

•  In  1814,  the  exports  were : — 

1,200,000  quintals  of  6sh,  at  2L  per  quintal  ^£2,400,000 

20,000  ditto  of  pickled  codfish,  at  12*.  ditto   12,000 

6,000  tuns  of  cod  oil,  at  S2/.  per  tun   192,000 

156,000  seal  skins,  at  5t.  per  skin   S9,000 

4,666  tuns  of  seal  oil,  at  36/.  per  tun   167,976 

2,000  tierces  of  Balmon,  at  51.  per  tierce   10,000 

1,683  barrels  of  mackarel,  at  U  lOf.  per  barrel   2,527 

4,000  casks  of  caplin,  sounds,  and  tongues   2,000 

8,100  barrels  of  hmings.  at  IL  5«.  par  barrel  

Beaveis  and  other  fan   600 

Pine  timber  and  planks   800 

400  puncheons  of  berries   2,000 

Total   2^1,528 
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Great  Bntain  possessed,  almost  exclusively,  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  and 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  Nora  Scotia,  New  Bronswick,  and  the  Oulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  England  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  supplying  Spain,  Portugal, 
Madeira,  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
America,  with  fish ;  and  BritiA  ships  not  only  engrossed  the  profits  of  carrying 
this  article  of  commerce  ta  market,  but  secured  &e  fi:eights  of  tiie  commodities 
which  the  different  countries  they  went  to  exported.  By  such  eminent  advan- 
tages, tiie  fishery  floorished,  and  great  guns  were  realised  both  by  the  mer- 
chants and  ship-ownm.  Bat  tiieae  in^vidoal  guns  wera  realized  during  a  war 
expensive  beyond  precedent  to  the  n^on. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  our  treaties  with  France,  the  fisheries  of  North 
America  were  made  a  stipulation  of  extraordinary  importance.  The  ministers  of 
thi^  pow»  conndered  the  value  of  those  fisheries,  not  so  much  in  a  commercial 
view,  but  as  essential  in  providing  their  navy  with  tiiat  physical  strength  which 
would  enable  them  to  cope  with  other  nations. 

The  policy  of  the  French  from  their  first  planting  colonies  in  America^ 
insists  particulariy  on  training  seamen  by  means  of  the  fisheries.  In  conducting 
thdr  cod-fishery  one-tiiird,  or  at  least  one-fourth,  of  the  men  employed  in  it  were 
"green  men,"  or  men  who  were  never  before  at  sea;  and  by  this  trade  they 
bred  up  from  4000  to  6000  seamen  annually. 

£>nds  of  Fish  most  important,-~-The  descriptions  of  fish  tiiat  swarm  round  the 
shores,  and  in  the  bays  and  rivers,  or  that  abound  on  the  different  banks  on  the 
coasts  of  North  America,  are  very  numerous.  The  following  are  those  most  com- 
monly known : — ^hump-back  whale,  and  two  or  three  other  kinds;  porpoise,  horse- 
mackarel*  shark,  dog-fish,  sturgeon,  cod,  eel,  haddock,  ling,  hake,  salmon,  herring, 
allwife,  mackarel,  bass,  shad,  pond-perch,  sea'perch,  sculpion,  trout,  scale-fisb, 
toro-cod,  halUbut^  flounder,  smelt,  caplin,  and  cuttie-fish  or  squid.  The  quality  of 
the  diffiBrent  vari^ies  of  fish  may  be  considered  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  same 
spedes  caught  in  the  British  seas.  Some,  however,  think  that  the  cod,  spring- 
herring,  and  haddock  are,  when  fresh,  inferior  to  those  in  the  English  markets. 
The  herring  caught  in  spring,  at  which  time  they  enter  the  bays  to  spawn,  are 
certainly  not  so  ht ;  bat  those  taken  in  autumn  are  equally  as  fine.  The  mackarel 
is  a  very  delidous  fish,  and  ol  much  finer  flavour  than  thcwe  caught  on  the 
shores  of  £urope. 

In  describing  the  fishes  that  abound  along  the  coasts  of  our  American  posses- 
aion8»  the  bribes  that  are  of  the  most  importance  to  as,  as  afibrcUng  food,  and  the 
means  of  employment  to  man,  chum  the  greatest  attention ;  and  nature  has,  in  the 
seas  of  those  regions  so  bountifully  provided  for  the  necessities  of  man,  as  to 
create  the  tribes  of  fishes  most  useful  to  us,  in  the  most  abundant  multitude. 

The  herring  and  cotf  are  the  most  generally  plentiful.  The  first,  on  which  the 
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latter  feeds,  precedes  it,  arriving  in  the  latter  days  of  April  or  early  in  May,  and 
attracts  it  to  the  shores  of  those  countries.  Then  follow  myriads  of  caplin  {tatmo 
arcticiu)^  always  accompanied  by  vast  shoals  of  cod,  which  are  again  kept  on 
the  coasts  by  the  multitudes  of  cuttle.fish  (Mpsa  lol^o),  called  squid  in  Ame- 
rica, which  the  domains  of  the  ocean  send  forth.  Alltohes  and  nuxkarel 
i^pear  periodically  on  the  coasts,  all  undoubtedly  governed  by  imperatiTe  natural 
laws,  or  what  we  generally  explain  as  animal  instinct. 

Herrings  come  down  in  shoals  from  die  north,  and  striking  in  upon  tbe 
coasts,  gulfs,  and  bays,  appear  during  summer  as  £nr  south  as  Carolina.  The 
dog  fish  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  of  the  herring  destroyers.  The  porpoue 
and  various  other  sea  monsters  also  follow  and  devour  herrings. 

Of  the  codf  which  ranks  first  in  commercial  importance,  Uwre  appears  to  be 
four  kinds,  although  tiieir  history  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  order  to 
determine  their  relations  to  each  other  as  species  or  varieties. 

The  bank  cod  {ffodus  betncus)  frequents  the  great  baikk  of  Newfoundland  and 
other  banks  at  a  great  distance  from  land.  It  differs  from  the  other  spedes  in 
its  not  approaching  tlw  shores,  its  livii^  prinmpiJly  on  shell-fish,  its  body  being 
larger  and  stronger,  its  colour  lighter,  its  scales  and  spots  larger,  and  its  flesh 
firmer.  It  resembles  and  is  probably  the  same  kind  as  the  Dogger  bank  cod, 
brought  to  the  London  market. 

The  shore  cod  is  nearly  of  the  cok>ur  of  the  bank  cod,  and  approaches  the 
shores,  and  enters  the  harbours,  following  the  smaller  fish,  on  which  it  feeds.  It 
resembles  most  the  cod  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  it  is  of  this  kind  that  the 
greatest  quantity  is  taken,  at  least  during  late  years. 

The  rock,  or  red  cod  (ffadtts  cakurias)  resembles,  but  is  generally  somewhat 
larger  than,  the  rock  cod,  or  red  ware  codling  of  the  Scotch  coast. 

The  seal-Atad  cod,  called  so  from  its  head  resembling  t^t  of  a  seal,  is  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  most  rare  land.  Other  diffierenoes  are  observed  in  the  cod* 
which  may  arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  coasts  they  frequent.  The  livers  oi 
the  cod  farther  north,  are  smaller,  and  less  oil  is  obtained  from  the  bank  cod,  than 
from  any  of  tlie  other  varieties.  It  has  been  calculated  that  upwards  of 400,000,000 
of  cod  are  caught  annually  on  the  coasts  of  British  America. 

The  migrations  of  the  cod  are  governed  by  the  movement  of  the  fishes  on  which 
they  feed.  The  herring  appears  along  the  shores  and  in  the  harboursin  vastswarms, 
or,  as  they  are  termed,  shods,  early  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning;  and 
they  may  often  be  discovered  from  lihe  whiti^  coloar  of  the  water  over  them, 
which  is  also  at  limes  quite  smooth,  although  blmring  hard,  in  ctmseqiienoe  of 
the  oily  particles  thrown  off  with  the  spawn. 

The  cod  fi^lows  Uie  heRing,  and  remains  dose  to  tite  shores  for  some  tim^ 
•ad  then  retires  two  or  more  miles.  On  the  coaat  of  Newfonndland  in  June»  -and 
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on  thftt  l4ibndor  in  Jnly,  the  caplin  brings  vast  swarms  of  cod ;  and  in  August 
the  cuttle-fish  appears,  followed  by  its  voracious  enemy. 

On  the  banks,  and  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  shell-fish  of  various  kinds 
are  the  {Hnndpal  food  of  the  cod.  The  haddock  {gadus  agl^wt)  is  much  Uu:ger 
than  on  the. coast  of  Korope,  bat  inferior  in  quality.  It  is  frequently  caught 
among  the  common  cod;  but  seldom  when  the  "catch"  is  abundant 

Herrinfft  appear  agun  on  the  coasts  of  America  in  summer  and  antomn,  and 
are  very  fat;  those  caught  in  spring  are  laiger,  but  very  poor. 

Alhoioe$t  or  goMperoM,  appear  on  Uie  coast  immediately  after  the  herring, 
within  the  harbours  of  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  New  England  States,  but  never  we  believe  at  Newfound- 
land, or  &rther  north.  The  gasperean  somewhat  resembles  the  herring,  or  is 
latho-  in  ^tpearano^  a  small  apeeies  of  shad.  Hie  scales  are  stroi^er  and  larger 
than  those  of  the  herring,  and  on  the  belly  there  is  a  sharp  scaly  ridge ;  when  fresh, 
this  fish  is  rather  fat,  and  tolerably  good  eating ;  but  when  salted,  it  becomes 
thin,  and  mnch  inferior  to  herring.  It  answers  the  West  India  market  well,  to 
which  it  forms  an  article  of  export  of  some  importance. 

In  April,  »meH$  ascend  the  brooks  and  rivulets  from  the  sea  in  vast  numbers 
to  spawn.  On  first  arriving  this  ddicate  fish  is  excellent;  but  it  soon  becomes 
poor  in  firesh  water.  It  remains  in  the  harbour  all  winter,  and  is  canght  with  a 
hook  and  line  through  the  ice. 

Mackarel  arrive  on  the  coast  in  the  summer,  but  they  are  then  poor.  Those 
eaught  in  autumn  are  very  fat.  Vast  quantities  are  caught  with  seines  and  nets ; 
they  are  also  caught  with  a  hook  and  Ime,  trailing  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  after 
a  boat  or  vessel  under  sail. 

Mackarel  frequent  the  seas  of  the  northern  tempente  zone;  herrings  ap- 
pear first  in  the  north,  and  proceed  south ;  mackarel  appear  on  the  coasts  of 
America  from  the  soudi,  and  then  swim  to  the  north.  They  increase  in  size, 
plumpness,  and  delicacy,  as  they  proceed  north.  They  seldom  exceed  two 
pounds  in  weaght.  The  nude,  or  milter,  is  generally  preferred,  but  the  roes  of 
the  female  are  esteemed  for  caviare.  To  examine,  and  indeed  to  eat  the  fish,  it 
must  be  newly  taken ;  keeping  a  few  hours  renders  it  comparatively  flabby  UssA 
insiind ;  in  salting  or  pickling,  therefore,  the  processes  should  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  caught.  They  are  voracious,  and  dart  at  a  bit 
of  scarlet  dotb,  or  any  brilliant,  or  silvery  bait.  They  follow,  or  rather  meet, 
and  devonr  herrings.  In  the  spring,  maehxrel  are  neariy  blind,  in  consequence 
of  a  film  that  grows  over  their  eyes,  but  which  wears  off  towards  summer. 

The  eapUn  {$almo  aretiau)  is  about  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  resembles 
a  amdtin  form  and  Goloar,  but  it  has  very  small  scales.  It  is  delicate  eating, 
hot  its  chief  TBlue  is  as  bait  for  cod.  The  masses  erf  this  fish  which  frequent  the 
siiores  of  Newfinndkmd  ttid  Lalmdor  would  appear  incredible,  weie  not  the  &ot 
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witnessed  by  thousands  for  many  yeam.  Dense  shoals  of  them  are  somedmes 
known  to  be  more  than  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  several  miles  broad,  when  they 
strike  in  upon  the  ooast  and  push  into  the  creeks  and  harbours.  Their  spawn  is 
frequency  thrown  upon  the  beach  in  ffeat  quantifies,  whicba  succeeding  tide  or 
two  generally  carries  back  to  the  sea. 

The  cuttle-Jish  {sepia)  is  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  molluscous,  and  its  shape 
and  oiganisation  peculiar.  It  is  generally  caught  with  jiggers  ;  but  hundreds  of 
tuns  of  this  fish  are  thrown  up  on  the  flat  beaches,  and  die  deoomposition  wludi 
follows  produces  the  most  intolerable  effluna.  Newfoundland  is  also  the  piin- 
cipal  resort  of  the  cuttle-fish.  It  sometimes  appears  at  Nova  Sootia,  Cape  Breton, 
atid  occasionally  at  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Salmon  reaort  to  the  harbours  and  rivers  of  Labrador  in  great  plenty,  and  are 
often  abundant  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  Newfoundland,  all  the  rivers  within  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  those  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Maine  are 
also  fireqoe&ted  by  salmon.  Salmon  seem  to  appear  on  the  coast  of  America 
farther  south  than  the  Hudson.  They  are  generally  larger  than  those  that 
appear  in  the  English  market,  and  are  remarkably  fine  when  in  season.  Bat, 
according  to  the  statements  of  travellers,  there  are  no  rivers  in  the  world  which 
abound  in  lai^r  or  better  salmon  than  tiiose  of  the  Or^on  territory. 

Shell-Jith — The  varieties  of  shell-fish  are  oysters,  clams,  muscles,  razor  shell- 
fish, wilkes,  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  &c.,  and  equally  delicious  as  those  taken 
on  tiie  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Norwegian  shores. 

Hiere  are  two  or  three  vmeties  of  oyHert,  the  largest  of  which  is  from  nx  to 
twelve  inches  long,  and  as  fine  flavoured  as  those  taken  on  the  British  coasts. 

;Eels. — Epicures  consider  the  eels  of  the  most  delicious  kind.  During  summer 
and  autumn,  the  Indians  spear  tiiem  in  calm  nights  by  torch-l^ht.  The  torches 
are  made  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  birch-tree,  fixed  wittun  a  alit  made  to  reoeive 
the  same,  in  the  end  of  a  stick  about  four  or  five  feet  long.  When  lighted,  it  is 
placed  in  the  prow  of  the  bark  canoe  of  the  Indian,  near  which  he  stands,  with 
a  foot  on  each  gunwale,  and  in  a  situation  so  ticklish,  as  to  require  the  tact  of  a 
master  to  preserve  his  balance,  which  he  does,  however,  witii  apparent  ease. 
A  boy,  or  sometimes  his  squaw  (wife),  paddles  the  canoe  slowly  along,  while 
with  a  spear,  the  handle  of  which  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  he  is  so 
dexterous  and  sharp-sighted,  that  he  never  misses  the  fish  at  which  he  darts  it. 
Salmon,  trout,  and  various  other  fishes,  are  taken  in  the  same  manner. 

During  winter,  eels  live  under  the  mud,  within  the  bays  and  rivers,  in  places 
where  a  long  marine  grass  (called  eel-grass)  grows,  the  roots  of  which,  penetrating 
several  inches  down  through  the  mud,  constitute  their  food.  At  this  season  tliey 
are  taken  in  the  following  manner : — a  round  hol^  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  is 
cut  through  the  ice  over  grotmd  in  which  they  are  usually  known  to  take  up  their 
winter  qovtem.   The  fishermen,  with  a  five-pronged  spear,  attached  to  a  handle 
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{kom  twenty>five  to  thirty  teitt  long,  then  commenceay  by  probing  the  mud 
imxaediately  under  the  bole ;  and  by  going  round  and  round  in  this  manner, 
extending  on  one  circle  of  ground  after  another,  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  spear- 
handle  will  allow,  comes  in  contact  with  the  eels  that  lie  underneath,  and  brings 
Aem  up  on  tiie  ice.  Sometimes  in  the  early  part  of  winter  we  may  see  from 
fifty  to  sixty  persons  on  one  part  of  the  ice  fishing  eels  in  this  way.  Trout, 
smelt,  tom-cod,  and  perch,  are  caught  in  winter  with  hook  and  line  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice;  within  the  Bras  d'or  waters  of  Cape  Breton,  fine  cod-fish  are 
taken  during  printer  in  the  same  manner. 

The  walrus. — The  walrus  (frequently,  but  unmeaningly,  called  sea-horse  and 
sea-cow)  formerly  resorted  to  the  shores  of  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  is  now 
rarely  seen  except  on  the  northern  coast  of  Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay,  and  occa- 
sionally at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  near  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 

Seals, — There  are,  apparently,  five  or  six  varieties  of  seals  that  frequent  the 
coasts  of  America;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  harbour  seal  (phoca  vitulina), 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  migratory,  it  is  probable  that  age  and  accident  pro- 
duce <he  Affierenoe  in  nze,  sbi^ie,  and  colour,  that  has  occasioned  their  bdng 
classed  in  varieties,  as  they  come  down  promiscuously  on  the  ice  from  the  hyper- 
borean r^ons  in  immense  herds;  They  leave  the  polar  seas  with  the  ice,  on 
whidi  they  appear  to  bring  forth  their  young.  On  the  ice  dissolving  they  return 
again  to  the  north.  Five  kinds  are  named  in  &e  Greenland  seas,  and  these 
come  down  to  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. The  harp  seal  {phoca  Groenlandiea) ;  the  hooded  seal  (jpkoea  Uonma)^  and 
time  otbor  varieties,  die  square  flipper,  the  blue  seal,  and  the  jar  seal 

Herds  <rf  these,  many  leagues  in  extent^  on  the  ice,  seem  to  have  no  means  of 
subsistence.  CapUn  and  other  substances  are,  it  is  true,  occasionally  found  in 
thdr  stomachs  $  but  from  the  impossibility  of  their  being  able^,  often  for  a  week, 
to  get  off  the  ice  into  the  water,  it  is.  wonderful  that  both  old  and  young  are  ex- 
ceedingly fat  The  flesh  is  very  unpalatable.  Many  of  these  seals  are  beauti- 
lolly  speckled,  black  and  white,  others  gray,  and  some  blue. 

Seal  Fishery, — ^The  vessels  equipped  for  the  seal  fishery  are  from  60  to  120 
tons  each,  with  tnrews  of  flrom  sixteen  to  thirty  men.  They  are  always  prepared 
fcHT  sea,  with  necessary  stores,  fire-arms,  poles  to  defend  them  from  the  ice,  &c., 
before  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick.  Immediately  after,  the  crews  at  the  harbours,  then 
frown  over,  collect  tf^rther,  with  all  assistance  fnun  the  shoremen,  and  dividing 
themselves  into  two  rows  on  the  ioe,  and  provided  with  hatchets,  large  saws,  and 
strong  poles,  fix  on  two  Unes  far  enough  separate  to  allow  their  largest  schooners 
to  pass.  Each  party  cuts  along  its  respective  line,  and  they  divide  the  solid 
mass  betoeen  them  into  squares,  which  are  shoved  with  poles  under  the  firm 
ice;  continuing  this  laborioos  operation  until  a  channel  is  open  to  the  sea.  The 
venals  then  pn>ceed  to  the  field-ioe,  pushing  their  way  through  the  openings,  or 
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working  to  windward  of  it,  until  they  meet  it  covered  with  vast  herds  of  seals. 
Where  these  occuTj  the  part  on  which  they  are  is  called  seal  meadows.  These 
animals  are  surprised  by  the  seal  hunters  while  they  are  slee[ung  on  the  Ic^  and 
attacked  with  firelocks  or  witih  strong  bludgeons,  which  are  considered  prrferable. 
But  the  hunters  have  firequently  to  ahoot  the  large  ones,  wfaicb  mil  torn  upaa 
the  men  and  make  resistance.  The  piteous  moan  and  cry  of  the  young  ones 
during  the  slaughter,  require  more  than  common  nerves  to  disregard.  The 
hooded  seals  will  draw  thmr  hoods,  which  are  shot-proof,  over  thor  heads. 

The  skins,  with  the  fat  surrounding  the  bodies,  are  stripped  aS  together,  and 
the  scalped  carcasses  left  on  the  ice.  The  pelts  or  scalps,  are  carried  to  the  ves- 
sels, and  packed  closely  in  the  hold  ;  but  the  weather  ohea  is  such  as  to  leave 
no  time  to  scalp  the  seals  on  the  ice,  and  the  carcasses  are  then  carried  whole  to 
the  vessels. 

The  situation  of  these  vessels,  during  the  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  which  they 
have  at  that  season  inevitably  to  encounter,  is  attended  with  fearful  dangers. 
Many  vessels  haye  been  <arushed  to  pieces  by  the  tremendous  power  of  the  kse 
closing  on  them,  and  their  crews  have  also  not  unfrequently  perished.  Storms 
during  night,  among  the  ice,  must  be  truly  terrible ;  yet  the  hardy  Newfoundland 
seal  hunters  seem  even  to  court  those  sublime  and  hazardous  adveatores. 

When  the  vessels  are  loaded  with  scalps,  or  if  unsuccessful,  when  the  iee  is 
scattered,  and  all,  except  the  islands,  is  dissolved  by  the  heat  of  the  advancing 
summer,  they  return  to  their  respective  ports.  Some  vessels,  which  succeed 
soon  after  meeting  the  ice  in  filling  up  a  cargo,  make  a  second  voyage. 

The  fat,  or  seal-blubber,  is  separated  firom  the  akms,  cnt  into  ineces,  and  pot 
into  framework  vats,  through  which,  and  small  boughs  inside,  the  oil  oosies  on 
being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  three  or  four  weeks  it  runs  ra|»dly  oS, 
and  becomes  the  seal  oil  of  commerce. 

The  vats  for  cod-oil  are  made  of  strong  planks  dovetailed  at  the  ends,  and 
strengthened  with  iron  clamps.  Whatever  water  is  mixed  with  the  ood-VIubber, 
is  afterwards  allowed  to  run  out  by  a  plug-hole  at  the  bottom,  while  the  oil, 
floating  on  the  top,  runs  off  at  different  holes,  and  is  guided  into  cwka  by  leather 
spouts.  The  first  that  runs  off  is  the  virgin,  or  pale  oil,  and  the  laat  the  brown 
oil.  The  blubber  fritters  are  afterwards  boiled  in  «  metal  cauldron  to  obtaia  the 
remaining  oil  from  them. 

The  phmtera  sell  their  seal  pelts  to  the  merofamtts  who  manu£utuf»  libe  oil 
and  ship  it  off  in  h(^;shead8,  principally  to  Engla^.* 

The  seal-skins  are  spread  and  salted  in  bulk,  and  aftarwsvds  packed  in 
bundles  of  five  each  for  shipping. 

Seals  are  still  caught  at  NewfoundlaBd  and  Labrador,  on  Hkp  plan  fint 

•  Tlie  water  pumped  out  of  vessels  carrying  oil  always  calms  the  surroundiog  aea ;  aod^ 
sea  on  the  banks  was  made  smootU,  it  is  s»id,  during  tlie  fisbng  s«mdd  wbwtiwbank  fidmv  pie- 
dominated.  on  r- 
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•dopted,  by  strong  nets  set  across  such  narrow  channels  as  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  passii^  through. 

CodHtkery, — In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  cod-fishery  commences.  The  bank 
fishing  is  now,  from  various  causes,  abandoned  by  the  English  to  the  Americans 
and  French,  although  the  political  value  of  cwfoundland  as  a  nursery  for  seamen 
depended  Tery  miK:h  upon  this  fishery.  It  was  carried  on  by  vessels,  fitted  out 
in  Eng^d  j  and  the  people  emjdoyed  in  it  being  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at 
sea,  exposed  to  the  weather  of  all  seasons,  cold  and  hot,  stormy  and  calm,  wet 
and  dry^  were  consequently  prepared  for  any  hardship,  and  ready  to  encounter 
any  du^[er. 

The  bankers,  or  vessels  fishing  on  the  banks,  usually  anchor  where  they  find 
I^enty  of  cod,  whidi  they  catch  with  lines  and  hooks,  or  occasionally  with  jig- 
gers. The  operation  of  gutting  and  splitting  are  the  same  as  on  shore ;  and  the 
fish  is  salted  in  bulk  in  tiie  vessel's  hold,  until  the  cargo  is  completed.  The  fish 
caught  on  the  banks  are  larger  than  those  caught  by  the  boats  employed  in  the 
shore  fishery,  but  do  not  look  so  well  when  cured,  owing  to  lying  so  long  in  salt 
before  being  dried.  It  is,  however,  preferred  in  some  markets  on  account  of  its 
•iie.  At  present,  there  are  but  few  British  vessels  employed  in  the  bank-fishery ; 
formerly  there  were  600  or  700. 

The  boats  used  for  the  shore-fishery  are  of  different  sises,  some  requiring  only 
two  hands,  whilst  others  have  four,  which  is  the  general  number.  It  ifl  not  nn- 
oommon  to  obs^e  boys  and  girls,  when  cod  is  plentiful,  fishing  in  Uiese  boats. 
Cvery  fisherman  is  provided  with  two  lines,  having  to  each  two  hooks  ;  both 
lines  are  thrown  over  at  the  same  time,  one  on  each  ude  of  tbe  boat,  to  which 
one  man  attends.  The  kind  of  bait  in  season  used,  is  such  as  herring,  mackarel, 
cq)lins,  squid,  and  clams,  and  when  none  of  these  are  to  be  had,  the  flesh  of  animals. 
The  entrails  of  fish  taken  with  jiggers,  and  what  is  found  within  them,  is  also 
used  for  bait.  A  ji^;er  is  a  piece  of  lead  made  into  the  form  of  a  small  fish, 
with  two  hooks  fixed  in  its  month,  and  tamed  outwards  in  opposite  directions. 
It  is  made  fast  to  a  line,  and  thrown  over  into  the  sea;  and  by  jerking  it  up  and 
down  the  hooks  frequentiy  fasten  into  the  cod  or  other  fish ;  the  cod,  wliich  is 
probably  the  most  voracious  fish  we  know,  also  darts  at  and  swallows  the  arti- 
ficial fish  with  the  hooks  fiutened  in  it ;  by  these  methods  rast  quantities  of  cod 
are  caught.  Seines  are  also  used,  by  which  multitudes  of  cod  are  hauled  ashore 
in  coves  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

When  the  boats  are  stationed  on  the  fishing  ground,  which  is  sometimes 
within  the  harbours,  and  in  the  first  of  the  season,  near  the  shore,  the  men  sit  or 
stand  at  equal  distances  from  the  gunwales,  and  each  attends  to  his  own  lines. 
So  abundant  are  the  fish  at  times,  that  a  couple  of  cod  are  hooked  on  each  line 
before  the  lead  reaches  the  bottom,  and  while  the  one  line  is  running  out  the 
fisherman  has  only  to  torn  roond  and  poll  in  tiie  other,  with  a  fish  on  each  hook. 
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In  this  way  they  fill  the  boat  in  a  very  short  time.  If  tiie  cod  be  very  lafge,  it 
is  lifted  into  the  boat  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  the  watei^  edge,  by  a  strong  iron 
hook  fixed  on  the  end  of  short  pole,  called  a  gaft.  As  soon  as  the  boat  is 
loaded,  they  proceed  to  the  stage  on  the  shore  with  the  fish,  when  the  operations 
of  splitting  and  salting  succeed.  I^sh  should  be  brought  to  the  shore  witAiin 
forty-eight  hours,  at  farthest,  after  it  is  caught.  When  plentiful,  the  boats  ofken 
return  in  two  or  tiiree  hours,  and  push  away  again  immediately  after  the  fish  u 
thrown  on  the  stage. 

The  stage  is  a  building  erected  on  posts,  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  far  enoogb 
to  allow  the  fishing  boats  to  come  dose  to  its  end.  Generally  covered  over,  and 
attached  to  it,  or  rather  on  the  same  platform,  is  the  salt-house,  in  which  there 
are  one  or  more  tables,  with  strong  wooden  stools  for  four  important  personages 
among  the  shoremen,  distinguished  by  the  expressive  cognomens  of  cut-throat, 
header,  splitter,  and  sailer.  The  splitter  is  next  in  rank  to  the  foreman  of  the 
fishing-rooms,  who  is  called  master-voyage,  and,  under  him,  receives  most  wages ; 
the  next  in  precedence  and  wages  is  the  Salter.  The  cut-throat  and  header  are 
pretty  much  on  a  par. 

Hie  fish  is  thrown,  with  a  kind  of  pike,  upon  the  stage,  and  carried,  generally 
by  boys  or  women,  to  the  long  table.  The  business  of  the  cut-throat,  as  bis 
name  implies,  is  to  cut,  with  a  sharp-pointed,  double-edged  knife,  across  the 
throat  of  the  fish  to  the  bone,  and  rip  open  its  bowels.  He  then  passes  it  quickly 
to  the  header,  who,  with  a  strong,  sadden  wrench,  pulls  off  the  head,  and  tears 
out  the  entrails,  passing  the  fish  instantaneously  to  the  splitter,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  separating  the  liver,  precipitates  the  head  and  entruls  through  a  hole  in 
the  platform,  into  ^e  sea,  under  the  stage-floor.  The  splitter,  with  one  cut,  lays 
the  fish  open  from  head  to  tail,  and,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  another 
cut  takes  out  the  sound-bone,  which,  if  the  sounds  are  not  to  be  preserved,  he 
lets  fall  through  a  hole  into  the  sea,  throwing  the  fish,  at  the  same  moment,  with 
the  other  huid,  into  the  trudge-barrow.  Sudi  is  the  amaang  quickness  of  the 
operations  of  heading  and  splitting,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  decapitate  and  take 
out  the  entrails  and  back-bones  of  six  fish  in  one  minute. 

When  the  barrow  is  full,  it  is  carried  away  immediately  to  the  Salter,  and  re- 
placed by  another. 

The  business  of  the  salter  is  most  important,  as  the  value  of  the  whole  voyage 
depends  on  his  care  and  judgment  He  takes  the  fish  out  of  the  barrow,  one  by 
one,  spreads  them,  with  the  back  undermost,  in  layers,  sprinkling  a  proper 
quantity  of  salt  between  each.  The  proportion  of  salt  necessary  to  cure  codfish 
is  generally  estimated  at  the  rate  of  one  hogshead  to  ten  or  twelve  quintals ;  but 
much  depends  on  the  place,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  More  salt  is  used  for 
green  fish,  or  fish  remaining  long  in  bulk,  than  for  fish  salted  on  shore  to  be 
spread  out  to  dry  in  a  few  days ;  and  more  is  necessary  at  Labrador  than  at  New- 
foundland.  Sometimes  the  fish  is  salted  in  vats,  which  requires  less  salt,  and 
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also  inoeases  the  weight ;  Imt  it  does  not  look  so  well,  nor  is  it  so  much  esteemed 
in  fioragn  mericets. 

In  tahing,  the  bulks  must  not  be  high,  u  the  weight  of  the  higher  would 
injure  the  lower  tiers.  In  balks,  the  fish  must  remain  five  or  six  days,  and  in 
Tats  four  or  five.  It  is  Uien  carried  in  barrows,  and  thrown  into  vats  or  troughs 
fall  of  holes,  mspended  from  the  stage  in  the  sea.  In  this  vat,  the  washer 
stands  up  to  his  knees  among  the  fish  and  sea  water,  and  wipes  off  the  salt  with 
a  mop.  The  fish  is  ^en  carried  away  in  a  barrow,  and  piled  in  a  long  heap, 
called  by  the  uninteUig^le  name  of  "  water-horse,"  for  the  purpose  of  draining. 
In  this  state  it  may  remain  a  day,  before  it  is  spread  out  on  the  flakes. 

The  fish  then  undergoes  the  process  of  drying.  They  are  spread,  heads  and 
tails,  either  on  hand-flakes,  which  are  about  breast  high  A*om  the  ground,  and 
ali^tly  constructed,  or  on  broad  flakes,  raised  on  strong  posts,  sometimes  twenty 
feet  high,  with  platforms  of  poles  laid  aoroes.  The  latter,  as  being  more  exposed 
to  pnre  air,  are  considered  preferable.  The  fish  is  also,  at  times,  spread  oat  cm 
booghs  had  on  tiie  beach  or  groond.  In  the  morning,  it  is  usually  spread,  with 
the  fleshy  ude  appomos^  and  tamed  aboat  ndA-daf,  or  more  frequeatiy  if  the 
weather  be  hot.  In  the  evening,  Uiey  are  gathered  into  small  heaps,  called 
"  fagots,"  which  are  increased  in  size,  as  the  fish  dries,  from  four  orfive  to  twenty, 
or  more ;  and,  when  nearly  cured,  made  into  large  circolar  ^nles,  much  in  the 
form  of  a  haystack,  with  the  upper  layers  always  had  down,  with  the  skin  up- 
permost  These  piles  are  thatched  with  rinds  of  the  spruce  fir,  or  with  tarpauHns, 
or  circular  deal  frames,  which  are  pressed  down  with  heavy  stones.  After  re- 
maining some  time  on  these  piles,  to  **  sweat/'  as  the  fishermen  term  it,  the 
fish  is  spread  out  again  to  complete  the  drying,  and  then  removed  into  the 
warehouses. 

As  the  least  rain  will  spoil  the  fish,  if  not  immediately  attended  to,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  hurry  of  men,  women,  and  children,  whenever  showers  come  on ; 
they  abandon  every  other  engagement,  and  even  run,  if  on  Sunday,  oat  of  plaoea 
of  worship  to  collect  the  fish  into  fc^ts  or  piles. 

The  nature  of  the  cod-fishery  is  truly  precarious.  Sometimes  the  cod  is  not 
equally  abundant  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and,  in  that  case,  the  fishermen  have 
often  to  go  a  great  distance  in  quest  of  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  have  to  split  and 
salt  their  fish  in  the  boat.  The  incessant  labour,  also,  which  attends  the  curing, 
leaves  the  shoremen  scarcely  time,  during  the  season,  to  eat  their  meals,  and 
allows  them  litlie  mora  than  four  hours'  sle^. 

Hie  quaUty  of  the  fish  is  affected  by  the  least  inattention  or  error  in  curing. 
If  the  weather  be  hot  and  calm,  it  is  affected  with  fly-blows,  and  becomes 
ma^otty  ;  and  a  few  fiish  of  this  description  may  contaminate  a  whole  cargo.  If 
too  mvdi  aalt  have  heea  used,  the  fibres  break  in  drying,  and  the  fish  fells  to 
pieces.    In  this  state,  it  is  called  salt-burnt,  and  is  unfit  for  market    It  is 
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B&cted  modi  in  the  same  way  when  left  too  long  exposed  to  the  son,  without 
turning,  and  is  then  called  son^bimit.  In  damp  or  wet  weather,  putrebction  is 
apt  to  commence ;  it  then  becomes  slimy ;  or.  by  the  weather  beating  on  it,  when 
in  piles,  it  sometimes  takes  a  brownish  colour,  and  is  called  dun>fish  which, 
althoiq^h  excellent  for  i»«sent  use,  is  not  fit  for  shipping. 

Previous  to  deportation,  the  fish  is  again  spread  out  to  dry,  when  it  is  culled, 
or  sorted,  into  four  qualities.  First,  the  merchantable^  which  are  those  of  the 
finest  colour  and  quality;  second^  Madeira,  which  are  neaiiy  equal  to  the  first; 
third.  West  India  fish,  the  relnse  of  all  that  is  sofiSciently  cured  to  stand  a  sea- 
Toyage  without  putrifying,  and  which,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Madeira,  is 
sent  for  sale  to  the  West  Indies,  to  feed  the  n^roes;  lastly,  the  broken  fish, 
dun-fish,  or  whatever  will  not  keep  in  warm  countries,  but  whidi  is  in  general 
equally  good  for  domestic  oonsmnptlon:  mud-fish,  or  green-fish,  is  generally 
nnderstood  to  be  codfish  ather  wholly  or  partially  split  and  {nckled.  The 
sounds  are  generally  taken  from  the  bones,  and  the  tongues  cut  out  of  the  heads 
by  women  and  children,  or  old  men*  They  are  pickled  in  kegs.  The  livers  of 
cod  are  pot  into  vats  or  puncheons,  e^xMed  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  render  them  into  oil,  which  is  dnuned  off,  and  put  into  casks  for 
shipping,  the  remaining  blubber  is  boiled  to  obtain  the  oil  it  contains. 

The  livers  taken  from  the  number  of  cod  that  will,  when  dry,  make  up  30O 
qmntals,  ov^t  to  produce  a  tan  of  oil;  but  sometimes  it  requires  doable  the 
quantity  to  yield  a  tun,  while  the  livers  of  ISO  quintals  have  been  known  to  pro- 
diu»  a  ton. 

The  ahore'fishery  is  the  most  productive  of  both  nerbbantaUe  fish  and^iL 
The  northern  fishery,  now  enjoyed  by  France,  was  carried  on  by  t&e  jdantersy 
by  proceeding  in  schooners,  with  necessary  stores  and  skiffs,  in  the  northern 
harbours  of  Newfoundland,  much  in  Hie  same  way  as  the  fishery  is  at  present 
conducted  at  Labrador,  and  the  schooners  sent  bade  with  the  fish  to  the 
respective  merchants.  The  last  6sh  brought  home  by  the  vessels  being,  like  that 
sent  in  the  autumn  fi-om  Labrador,  green,  is  discharged  on  its  arrival  into  vats, 
or  troughs,  attached  to  the  stages,  and  the  salt  washed  off,  when  it  is  thrown  on 
the  Btag^  and  piled  into  a  toater^one  to  drain  before  drying.  The  fish  cured 
in  the  northerly  parts  of  Labrador  is  chiefiy  prepared  in  the  cold,  dry  air.  The 
western  fishery,  carried  forward  on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland,  is  also,  by- 
treaty,  abandoned  to  the  French.* 

Whenever  the  planter  settles  his  account,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  with  his 
merchant,  and  pays  the  wages  of  his  servants,  he  prq»ares  for  winter,  laying  in 
provisions,  &&;  and  in  the  foUomng  spring  he  resumes  the  same  laborioa* 
course  of  employment  that  occupied  him  during  the  preceding  year. 

*  There  is  a  whale  flsherfr  on  the  soiith  side  of  the  Mand,  carried  on  by  punning  tbe  wfaalca 
in  boats,  llie  wlule  fisheiy  vithin  tbe  Oulf  of  Sc  Lawrence  will  be  found  described  hereafter, 
account  of  tbe  district  of  Gaapi. 
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HOUSES  AND  FOOD  OF  THE  NEWFOUNDI^ND  FISHERMEN, 

The  fishermen's  hoaaes  are  one  story  high,  built  of  wood  growing  on  the 
ialand^  and  corered  with  boards  and  shingles  imported  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Cape  Breton,  Nora  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick.  It  was  long  customary  to  erect 
the  walls  with  upright  posts  stuck  in  the  ground  ;  but  an  improvement  prevails 
by  building  the  wooden  walls  on  a  stone  foundation.  Sometimes  an  additional 
building  is  joined  called  a  "  lean  to,*'which  is  ettherin  one  room^— a  kind  of  parlour 
— or  is  divided  into  sleeping  apartments.  There  is  usually  not  more  than  one 
large  fire-place,  which  is  in  the  kitchen,  and  around  which,  in  winter,  all  the  in* 
mates  of  the  house  assemble  when  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over.  In  the 
chimneys  they  smoke  their  salmon,  or  hang  up  the  hams  of  the  pigs  reared  in  the 
island.  On  each  side  of  the  chimney  there  are  often  benches,  with  coops  under- 
neath for  poultry^  which,  from  the  warmth  of  the  dwellings,  lay  eggs  all  winter. 

The  usual  diet  the  people  is  made  up  of  biscui^  potatoes,  fish,  salt  poilE, 
and  bohea  tea.  Spruce  beer  is  a  very  common  and  wholesome  beverage,  particu- 
larly for  people  who  Uve  much  on  fish  and  salt  meat.  The  process  of  making  it 
is  simple.  A  few  black  spmoe  branches  are  chopped  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
into  a  pot  contuning  nx  or  &f^t  gallons  of  wator,  and  b<nled  for  several  hours. 
The  liquor  is  then  strained  and  put  into  a  cask  that  will  contfun  ei^teen  gallons. 
Molasses  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  eighteen,  a  part  of  the 
grounds  of  the  last  brewing,  and  a  few  hops,  if  at  hand,  are  also  put  in ;  and  the 
cask,  filled  up  with  cold  water,  is  left  to  ferment ;  in  twenty-foor  hours  it  becomes 
fit  for  use.  Spirits  are  frequently  mixed  with  spruce  beer  to  make  tiie  drink 
named  callibogus.  From  the  cheapness  of  rum,  the  labouring  people,  though  by 
no  means  generally,  acquire  habits  of  drinking,  which  they  have  only  resolution  to 
resist  by  swearing,  by  the  cross,  or  Hie  gospel,  that  they  will  not  taste  ram  or 
spirits  any  kind.  This  act  is  called  keggin^  extending  to  one  or  more  years 
and  often  for  life.  , 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  very  healthy ;  but  firom  living  much  on  flesh, 
fish,  and  oily  food,  levers  or  small  pox*  when  imported  into  tiie  island  ftom  other 
places,  are  generally  fatal,  and  occasion  great  mortality.  Consumptions  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  frequent  as  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  ur,  though  raw 
and  eold,  seems  to  invigorate  tibe  constitutions  of  tiie  people  j  and  thar  sbvngth 
in  old  age,  when  we  consider  the  life  of  unremitting  labour  which  they  necessarily 
lead,  is  snrprinng:  men  and  women  at  the  age  of  eighty,  are  frequentiy  observed 
attomding  the  fish  fiakes* 

The  great  and  primary  business  of  tlw  people  of  Newfoundland  is,  tiuit  of 
pursuing  and  catching  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean*  If  habit,  as  it  is  geuerallj 
sSowedi  becomes  nature^  the  Newfoimdlanders  are  naturally,  from  their  pursuits^ 
eotainly  th«  most  adventurous  and  fearless  men  in  the  world.  Courage  and  in* 
dB9tiy>  vhicb  oertaiiUy  prerailf  are  to  them  absolu^ 
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The  seal  Sshery,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  has  only  become  important  within 
the  present  century.  It  is  little  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  first  vessels  Tcn- 
tured  among  those  formidable  fields  of  ice  that  float  from  the  northern  re^ons 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  down  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
rniose  who  are  acquidnted  with  the  terrific  grandeur,  particularly  during  stormy 
weather,  of  the  lofty  islands  and  mountains  of  ice,  covering  often  from  200  to  300 
miles  of  the  ocean,  and  occasionally  arrested  by  the  coasts  or  shoals,  will  admit, 
that  it  requires  more  intrepidity  to  brave  the  dangers  of  these  elements  than  to 
encoanter  a  military  fortification. 

Statxhent  of  the  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessela  employed  in  the  Seal  Fiaheiy 
of  the  Port  of  St,  John,  Newfoundland,  in  each  Year  from  1830  to  1844. 


Y  B  A  B  8. 

Number. 

ToaD»sa. 

Crew*. 

Y  EARS. 

Ntmb«r. 

ToBBace. 

Crtw*. 

09 

118 
1&3 
106 
1S5 
190 
19S 
191 

6,198 
8,046 
11,469 
8,GSB 
11,020 
11,167 
11.436 
16,648 

1986 
9678 
SS94 
9944 
S9I0 
3919 
9836 
9M0 

110 
76 
76 
7t 
74 
106 
191 

9,606 
6>tT 
6,190 
8,966 
6,036 
9,CIS 
1 1,088 

9896 
>0» 
9068 
9078 
M6« 

sirr 

«77S 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Principal  ArtieleB  of  Produce  Exported 
fi-om  Newfoundland,  in  each  Year  from  1838  to  1843. 


YSARS, 

Dried  Fiah. 

Oil*. 

Seal  Skim. 

Salmon. 

Herriugi, 

Qnan- 

dtiM. 

Talne. 

Qoan- 
title*. 

ValM. 

Qoan- 
UdM. 

Valna. 

QiuB- 

tMM. 

VdM. 

1MB  

734,916 
865^6 
916,798 
l,099,796 
1,097,980 
B96jn 

£ 

481,049 
600,167 
676,346 
6UJ0U 

Bai,9&t 
Bas,i9« 

galloM. 

1,173,674 
9,944,903 
8,900,688 

Xtnjou 

S,11M1S 

£ 

340,498 
346,369 
309,197 
900,813 
383,818 

wws 

No. 
376,361 
437,901 
631,306 
411,116 
844^ 

£ 

30«474 
46,386 
M,4ie 
99,961 

49iiW 

£ 
13,310 
11,693 
12,939 
13,306 
I8,«7S 
11,318 

J2R=«=* 

£ 

i3,Ma 

9,6W 
6,861. 
7.11* 

*jttm 

Taking  the  year  1S43»  the  groai  valae  of  Ais  poitian  of  the  aborts  amonmti  to  no 
less  than  839,260/.,  and  in  1843  to 

The  value  of  merchuidise  imported  during  the  year  1842  is  given  offidally  aa 


C  0  tr  NTRI  B  S. 

VbIu. 

tS 
299,187 
8,968 
87,166 
10^338 
1IM94 
tfl,MS 

094487 

LABRADOR. 

Zabrador  Fishery, — During  the  fishing  season,  from  280  to  300  schooners 
proceed  from  Nevfonndland  to  the  diffsrent  fishing  stations  on  the  ctfast  of  La- 
brador, where  about  20,000  British  sabjects  are  employed  for  the  season.  Abotit 
one-tiiird  of  the  schooners  make  two  voyages,  loaded  with  dry  fish,  back  to  New- 
foundland, during  the  summer;  and  several  merchant  vessels  proceed  firom  La- 
brador with  tiieirfazgoes  direct  to  Europe,  leaving  geneiaUy  fixU  cargoes  fw  the 
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fishing  vessels  to  carry  to  Newfoundland.  A.  considerable  part  of  the  fish  of 
the  second  voyage  is  in  a  green  or  pickled  state,  and  dried  afterwards  at 
Newfoundland.  Eight  or  nine  schooners  from  Quebec  frequent  the  coast,  having 
on  board  about  eighty  seamen  and  100  fishermen.  Some  of  the  fish  caught  by 
them  is  sent  to  Europe,  and  the  rest  carried  to  Quebec;  besides  which  they  carry 
annually  about  6000/.  worth  of  furs,  oil^  and  salmon  to  Canada.  From  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but  chiefly  from  the  former,  100  to  120  vessels  resort 
to  Labrador ;  the  burden  of  these  vessels  may  amount  to  6000  or  7000  tons, 
carrying  about  1200  seamen  and  fishermen.  They  genially  carry  the  principal 
part  of  their  cargoes  home  in  a  green  state. 

One-third  of  the  resident  inhabitants  are  English^  Irish,  or  Jersey  servants, 
left  in  charge  of  the  property  in  the  fishing  rooms,  and  who  also  employ  them- 
■elvcB  in  the  sprii^  and  ftill,  catching  seals  in  nets.  The  other  two-thirds  live 
constantly  at  Labrador,  as  furriers  and  seal-catchers,  on  their  own  account,  but 
chiefly  in  the  former  capacity,  during  winter,  and  all  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
during  summer.  Half  of  these  people  are  Jerseymen  and  Canadians,  most  of  them 
have  families. 

From  16,000  to  18,000  seals  are  taken  at  Labrador  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
and  in  spring.  They  are  very  huge ;  and  the  Canadians  and  other  winter  resi- 
dents, are  said  to  feast  and  ff^n  on  their  flesh.  About  ^000  of  these  seals  are 
killed  by  the  Esquimaux.  "Hie  whole  number  caught  produce  350  tuns  of  oil« 
value  about  80007. 

There  are  six  or  seven  English  houses,  and  four  or  five  Jersey  bouses,  estab- 
lished at  Labrador  uiu»nnected  mtb  Newfoundland,  who  export  th^  fish  and  oil 
direct  to  Europe. 

The  quantity  exported,  in  1831,  to  the  Mediterranean  was  about 

54,000  ipntala  of  co^sh,  at  IQs.  per  quintal  £27,000 

1,050  tierces  of  salmon,  at  60v.  per  tisree  3,150 

To  England,  about 

200  tana  of  cod  oil   5,200 

220    „    seal  oU   4,880 

Furs   3,150 

43,380 

By  Newfoundland  houses : 

27,500  qomtals  of  codfish,  at  lOs.  per  quinta]  1 3,750 

280  tierces  of  salmon,  at  60s.  per  tierce      .......  840 

Total  direct  export  from  Labrador   57,970 

Produce  sent  direct  to  Newfoundland  from  Labrador: 
32,120  qnintals  of  codfidi,  at  lOc.  per  quintal,  beet  quality     ....  16,060 
312,000      „           „       at8«.        „              „              ....  124,800 
1,800  tons  of  cod  oil,  at  20f.  per  tun   36,000 

Carried  forward   .       ...  234,830 

VOL.  nu  3  R 
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Brought  forward  £234,830 

Salmon,  &c.    .  8,220 

Fish,  &c.,  sent  to  Canada^  about  12,000 

IMtto,  canned  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bnuwwidcf  ahould  be  in  value  at  least    .  5^000 

Estimated  value  of  the  produce  of  Labrador,  exclusive      what  Uie  Moravians  \  romiAin 
send  to  London*  J  f 808,050 

The  Labrador  fishery  has,  since  1814,  increased  more  than  sixfold,  prindpillf 
in  consequence  of  our  fishermen  bring  driven  from  the  grounds  now  occu]nedbf 
the  French. 

The  Moravians,  whose  principal  settlement  on  die  coast  of  Lsbnulor  is  at 
Niun,  have  a  ship  annually  from  I^ondon,  which  leaves  the  Thames  in  Hi^  or 
June,  and  arrives  at  Nun  in  July,  from  whence  it  returns  in  September,  laden 
v\t\i  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs,  oils,  &c.,  for  London.  My  inquiries  respecting 
these  people  have  not  been  successful.  They  fixed  themselves  in  three  different 
harbours  of  Labrador^  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Their  intercoarse 
with,  and  setl;lements  at,  Greenland,  led  them  to  this  region.  Their  habits  sre 
simple ;  and  the  quiet  and  unobserved  life  they  lead  is  of  a  nature  which  leans 
to  few  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  the  knowledge  of  their  existence.  Their  tnuJe 
is  wholly  with  the  Esquimaux,  in  the  way  of  bartering  coarse  cloths,  powder, 
shot,  guns,  and  edge  tools,  for  ^rs,  oils,  &c. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  CAPE  BRETON,  AND  ST.  LAWRENCE  nSRERIES. 

These  fisheries  might  be  carried  on  to  any  ext«it  which  a  demand  for 
supplying  the  markets  of  the  w(Hrld  would  justify.  The  coasts  of  Non 
Scotia  which  we  have  already  described,  abound  with  excellent  harboors, 
admirably  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries.  The  inhabitants  about  St 
George's  Bay,  the  strait  of  Canso,  Chedabucto  Bay,  and  the  opposite  shores 
are  mostly  engaged  in  fishing ;  the  country  near  the  Atlantic  being  generally 
rocky  and  sterile,  render  the  fisheries  the  more  available  occupations.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester,  Mahon  Bay,  Liverpool,  and  Shelbume,  are 
also  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Cod,  mackarel,  herring,  shad,  allwtves,  sahoon, 
halibut,  sturgeon,  sole,  and  other  kinds  of  fish  frequent  the  coast,  and  exclu' 
sive  of  gypsum,  coal,  and  timber,  the  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  connst  nesriy 
altogether  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries. 

The  cod  and  herring  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  whidi  migfat  be 
greatly  increased,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  agricultural  advantages  of 
that  colony,  been  chiefly  con&ned  to  fishing  for  domestic  use ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies,  with  some  exceptions,  to  the  opporite  shores  of  Nov^  Scotia  ind 
New  Brunswick  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Within  the  Bay  de  Chaletir  there  have  long  been  fishing  establishments, 

•  These  statements  are  made  at  the  most  depressed  prices,  and  not  at  tlie  aveiage  pnca, 
which  would  increase  the  gross  value  to  343,400/.  The  Americans  of  the  United  Staia  had.  n 
the  year  1829.  about  500  vesseb  and  1500  men  employed  on  the  coast,  and  their  catcli  aiDoaiiied 
to  1.100,000  quintals  of  fish,  and  about  8000  tUDS  of  ofl}  value  altogether  about  61(M)0(» 
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«nd  the  cod  fisheries  at  Gaspe,  Per^  Paspabiaf^  Shippigan,  Caraquette^  and 
other  places;  the  salmon  fishery  in  the  river  Rustigouche  was  formerly  carried  on 
at  a  profit  and  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Bat  dk  Chalbub  Fishsbibs. — ^Two  miles  below  Carlisle  is  the  settlement  of 
Paspabiac,  inhabited  chi^y  by  Acadian  French^  who  employ  themselves  princi- 
pally in  fishing.  Then  are,  also,  several  people  from  Jersey,  attached  to  the  highly 
respectable  fishing  establishmentof  Messrs.  Robins  and  Co.  The  harbour,  or  lagoon 
of  Paspabiac  admits  only  very  small  schooners  and  boats ;  but  ships  and  large 
schooners  ride  safely  at  anchor  in  tiie  road.  The  fish  stores,  flakes,  &c.,  are  ranged 
along  8  very  fine  beadi,  where  the  people  connected  with  the  68heries  are  inces- 
santly employed  during  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  in  winter  they  retire  bat^  near 
the  woods.  Messrs.  Robins'  establishment  was  formed,  I  believe,  about  sixty  years 
ago,  by  the  elder  partner  and  parent  of  the  firm ;  and  its  admirable  plan  of  sys- 
tematic management,  the  essential  characteristics  of  which  are  ceaseless  industry, 
Aiigality,  and  prudent  caution,  and  particularly  in  having  no  one  engaged  about 
the  business  that  is  not  usefully  or  productively  employed,  has  long  secured  to 
it  the  most  solid  prosperity.  Daring  summer,  their  ships,  ten,  or  often  more, 
in  number,  are  moored  in  the  road,  with  their  top-masts  and  yards  lowered,  and 
Che  whole,  I  believe,  given  in  chaise  to  one  master  and  his  crew,  while  the  other 
masters  with  their  crews,  are  despatched  in  shallops  to  various  parts  of  the  bay, 
either  to  fish,  or  collect  the  cored  &sh  from  the  fishermen  who  receive  their  sup- 
plies from  Messrs.  Robins  and  Co.  In  autumn,  the  ships  depart  with  full  cargoes 
of  the  best  fish  for  ports  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  within  the  Mediterranean. 
They  have,  also,  a  ship*building  establishment,  where  they  have  built  a  ship  an- 
nually,* principally  of  Isuvh.  .They  are  remarkably  durable  ships. 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawbencb  Whale  Fisheby, — The  whales  caught  within 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  those  called  "  hampbacks/'  which  yield,  on  an 
average,  about  tiiree  tuns  of  oil ;  some  have  been  taken  seventy  feet  long, 
whidi  produced  dght  tuns.  The  mode  of  taking  them  is  somewbi^  dif- 
ferent from  that  followed  by  the  Greenland  fishers ;  and  the  Gaspe  fisher- 
men first  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  it  from  the  people  of  Nantucket. 
An  active  man,  accustomed  to  boats  and  schooners,  may  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  connected  with  this  fishery  in  one  season.  The 
vessels  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  are  schooners,  of  from  seventy  to 
eighty  tons  burden,  manned  with  a  crew  of  eight  men,  including  the  master. 
£ach  schooner  requires  two  boats,  about  twenty  feet  long,  built  narrow  and 
shaip^  and  with  pink  stems ;  and  220  fathoms  of  line  are  necessary  in  each  boat, 
with  spare  harpoons  and  lances.  The  men  row  towards  the  whale,  and,  when 
they  are  very  near,  use  paddles,  which  make  less  noise  than  oars.  Whales 

•  One  of  tboae  Teasels  which  1  saw  moored  in  1824,  among  tlie  small  fleet  of  Messrs.  Robins  in 
tbe  bay  De  Chaleur,  I  went  on  board  of  afterwards,  in  1839,  in  the  port  of  Messina,  wherv  the 
vessel,  then  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and  perfectly  souitd,  was  discha^ng,  in  excelloit  con- 
dition, a  cBi^  of  dry  codfish  to  feed  the  Sicilians. 
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are  sometimes  taken  fifteen  minutes  after  they  are  struck  with  the  harpoon. 
The  Gasp^  fishermen  never  go  out  in  quest  of  fhem  until  some  of  the  small 
ones,  which  enter  the  bay  about  the  beginning  of  June,  appear;  these  swim 
too  fast  to  be  easily  harpooned,  and  are  not,  besides,  worth  the  trouble.  The 
large  whales  are  taken  off  the  entomce  of  Gasp6  bay,  on  each  side  of  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  and  up  the  river  St  Lawrence,  as  far  as  Bique. 

With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Liawrence  fisheries,  the 
following  extracts  contain  our  latest  information 

"  I  intended  to  begin  with  (lie  salmon  fishery,  its  deerea$e,  and  the  cmues  tliere^ ; 
but  at  present  I  shall  content  myself  by  merely  calling  yoiu  attention  to  the  lamentable 
state  that  valuable  branch  of  industry  is  in  at  present.  When  contrasted  with  what  it  was 
formerly,  when  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  and  its  prolific  rivers  enabled  us  to  export  annually 
thousuTids  of  barrels  ;  but  now,  unfortunately,  a  few  hundreds  is  the  maumam;  all  this 
occasioned  by  want  of  proper  legislative  regulations,  but  which,  owing  to  the  locality,  re- 
quire corresponding  enactments  in  the  sister  colony  of  New  Brunswick.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  trade  myself,  and  know  a  little  on  the  subject. 

"  But,  although  the  salmon  fishery  is  of  importance,  the  cod  fishery  is  flEir  more  so,  and 
to  IT  I  respectfully  solicit  your  attention,  whilst  I  attempt  to  point  out  the  causes  of  its 
present  decline  on  our  shores,  and  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  totally  prove  its  destmcficm  ; 
for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  the  cod  fishery  is  each 
year  decreasing  ;  and  where,  a  few  years  ago,  abundance  were  taken,  it  is  with  difficulty 
the  inhabitants  now  can  catch  enough  for  their  winter  supply.  The  numerous  large 
deserted  sheds  and  buildings  going  to  ruin  at  Carieton,  Maiia,  New  Richmond,  BtmaveB' 
ture,  and  other  places,  is  a  convincing  proof ;  and  even  ftt  present,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bay,  the  fishery  has  so  decreased,  that  the  fishermen  are  compelled  to  go  out  to  the  banks 
in  open  boats,  whereby  many  lives  are  annually  lost,  the  poverty  of  the  inhalntantB  not 
allowing  thou  to  Inula  larger,  and,  consequently,  more  expensive  vessels,  in  order  to  follow 
the  fish  to  its  deep  water  recesses;  so  that,  in  a  veiy  short  period,  I  apprehend  Uie  shore 
fishery  will  be  onW  remembered. 

"  The  cause  thereof  is,  the  codfish  are  necessitated  to  desert  our  sh<»es  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  their  proper  and  natural  food,  mackare],  herring,  and  ci^lin.  The 
former,  our  neighbours,  the  Americans,  have  t^en  under  their  ^>ect^  protection,  and  we 
take  immense  quantities  of  the  latter,  not  for  eating,  seUiug,  or  Kir  but,  but  for  numuring 
our  lafids.  I  nave  known  upwards  of  500  barrels  of  cajplin  taken  in  one  tide,  expresdy 
for  that  purpose,  and  have  seen  near  1000  barrels  of  herrings  lying  rotting  on  the  beaches, 
having  been  caught,  and  never  taken  away ;  and,  in  the  Bay  de  (Chaleur,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  as  offrieuUure  eidvances,  fishery  recedes,  owing  to  the  causes  above  stated.  The 
fishermen  are  well  aware  of  this,  and,  at  one  of  the  general  meetings  under  the  MunicipaJ 
Ordinance,  endeavoured  to  make  some  regulations,  and,  by  a  petition  to  their  warden, 
himself  a  fisherman,  requested  him  to  enforce  them;  but  unfortunately,  although  he  pos- 
sessed Uie  wUlf  he  had  not  the  power  to  do  so.    The  grand  jury,  also,  in  one  of  thor 

S resentments,  besought  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
one." — Letter  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Canaan  Legislature. 

Notes  on  the  St.  Lawrence  fisheries,  by  Captain  R.  Fair,  Royal  Nary,  lately 

commanding  her  Majesty's  ship,  Champion : — 

"  On  the  21st  of  April,  1839,  having  arrived  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Gut  of 
Canso,  we  anchored  in  Inhabitance  bay.  This  is  a  very  spacious  and  well  sheltered  bay, 
of  considerable  extent,  with  excellent  holding  ground,  from  eight  to  nine  fathoms  water. 

"  There  appears  to  be  but  little  fishing  carried  on  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood- 
American  fishmg  schooners,  a  great  number  of  which  pasung  through  the  gut,  frequently 
stop  to  wood  and  water  on  Uie  Canso  shore  ;  and  1  understand  that  many  of  the  inluuntants 
(young  men)  enter  on  board  of  these  vessels  for  the  fidung  seasoi,  receiTing  about  twelve 
dollars  per  month,  and  in  many  instances,  an  induced  to  continue  for  the  voyage,  and^ 
finally  leave  Nova  Scotia  for  the  United  States. 
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"  It  was  not  nntil  the  29th  of  April,  that  the  gut  was  suffiaently  dear  of  ice  to  admit 
of  our  proceeding  to  the  northward,  when  we  got  under  way  and  ran  throagh.  Thence 
crnisiug  through  the  Northumberland  sbwt^  and  running  along  the  coast  cn  Miramidu, 
the  Island  of  Shippingham  and  Miscou,  we  airiTed  in  Ga*p€  bay,  on  the  8rd  of  May,  and 
anchrared  abreast  of  Douglas  town. 

We  left  Gzsp6  bay  on  the  9th,  and  passing  by  the  fishing  establishment  of  St.  Peter*^ 
Iblb^  and  Percee,  anchorod  at  Paspabiac  (Bay  of  Chaleur)  on  the  10th  May. 

<*lliu  is  by  fiu:  the  most  important  and  moat  extensive  fiuiing  estaUishmentm  the  gulf. 
It  bdoo^  to  tile  firm  of  Bolmu  and  Co.,  who  have  very  extensive  stores  at  this  plac^  th^ 
build  ships  of  conriderabk  burden,  utd  send  them,  loaded  with  fish,  to  all  parts  of  tWB 
worid  ;  their  diief  markets  are  the  Brazils  and  Naples.  They  employ  in  the  trade  from 
this  place,  four  ships,  three  brig^  and  one  schooner,  amounting  to  about  IdOO  tons — their 
crews  about  150  men, 

"  The  fishing  on  this  coast  is  entirely  carried  on  in  small  boats,  with  two  men  in  each, 
who,  every  evemng,  return  on  shore,  when  the  fish  is  landed  and  cured.  At  the  close  of 
the  summer  fishing  season  (from  the  8th  to  the  15  th  of  August)  all  the  fish  caught  at  the 
several  estaMishmwit^  and  along  the  coast,  is  broufj^t  in,  and  laden  m  board  the  different 
diips. 

"  After  having  ascertwned  the  period  when  the  fishing  would  commence  on  the  ooast^ 
we  le(fc  the  Ba^  of  Chaleur,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Magdalen  islands,  where  we  arrived, 
and  anchored  m  Pleasant  bay  on  the  19th  of  May. 

We  found  the  herring  fishing  had  commenced,  and  in  active  operation  in  the  several 
parts  tiie  bay  (ehie^  in  the  lime  haxhours  of  Amhmt  and  House  Harbour)  by  about 
146  sail  of  American  fishing  schooner^  of  from  mxty  to  dgh^  ton^  and  each  cairying 
sevtti  or  eight  men.  Among  them,  were  not  more  tnan  seven  vesseb  belon^ng  to  the 
Kitishpossessions,  and  the^,  chi^y  from  Aridiat. 

The  quantity  of  bemngs  was  very  great,*  exceeding  that  of  any  former  vear  ;  and 
the  expotness  and  perseverance  of  the  American  fishermen,  were  far  beyond  uiat  of  the 
Aridiat  men.  It  is  computed  that  the  American  fishing  schooners  average  nearly  700 
barrels  each,  and  the  barrel  is  valued  at  one  pound  sterling,  making  for  the  146  sail,  then 
in  the  bi^,  a  presumed  product  of  100,000  barrels,  value  100,000/.  steriing  ;  the  tonnage 
employee^  about  10,000  ;  and  the  number  of  men,  about  1000. 

We  remained  at  the  Magdalensf  until  the  27th  of  May,  in  which  time  several  of  the 
American  vessels,  having  completed  their  cargoes,  had  sailed  for  their  respective  {torts. 

Ijcaviog  the  Magdalens,  we  touched  at  Pictou.  There  is  no  fishmg  carried  on  at 
Kctou.  The  country  around,  being  agricultural,  is  rapidly  improving;  and  the  qmdc 
intercourse  by  steam  with  Prince  Edward's  island,  promises  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

<•  We  sailed  from  Pictou  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  coasting  around  the  east  end  of 
Prince  Edward's  island,  again  visited  the  bays  Chaleur  and  Gani^,  and  the  coasts  adjoin- 
ing ;  ai^  stretclung  over  to  Antieosti,  landed  on  the  east  end,  and  examined  the  new 
lighAouse  lately  erected  on  Heath  ptnnt :  it  was  commenced  in  June,  1831,  and  finished 
m  September,  1835.  A  few  fishing  shallops  bebT^ng  to  the  Magdalens,  were  fishing  off 
the  east  end,  where  the^  found  cod  in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

•*  Quitting  Antieosti,  we  stood  over  for  the  Labrador  coast,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  June  made  Mount  Isle.  We  cruised  along  the  shore,  westward,  without  meeting 
with  a  single  sail,  experiencing  light  bafiSing  wina  and  thick  weather,  the  current  strong, 
and  of  imcertaui  direction.  On  the  22nd,  we  anchored  in  Miogan  harbour.  This  is  a  safe, 
but  very  confined  anchorage,  there  not  being  room  in  it  sufGcient  for  a  vessel  to  lie  at  single 
aDchw.  The  tide  or  cturent  runs  strong,  and  it  requires  a  leading  wind  to  enter  or  depart 
from  it.  Miugan  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  this 
coast;  and  its  outpo^  extend  westward  to  the  river  St.  John,  and  eastward  -to  the 
Masqoara,  some  distance  from  Mount  Isle.    The  agent's  house  and  storehouses  are 

•  So  plentiful  are  the  herrings,  that  they  are  lifted  out  of  the  water  into  a  boat,  merely  dip- 
ping it  into  the  sea  alongude  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done. 

t  A  curious  anomaly  exists  in  the  government  of  these  islands ;  they  are  under  the  jurisdic* 
tioD  of  the  Governor  of  Canada,  at  Quebec,  from  wliich  place  they  are  cut  f)ff,  nearly  ban  of  the 
year,  wbUe  tb^  are  open  to  Nova  Scotia  at  all  times. 
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ntoated  close  to  tiie  hetciif  and  alweast  of  the  anchorage.  Mingao,  although  the  first  and 
most  extensive  establishment  on  the  coast,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 
The  amount,  or  value  of  furs  annually  collected,  does  not  exceed  400W.  sterling,  and  the 
salmon  fisheiy  is  productive  to  about  the  same  amount.  It  is  said  that  the  <*Tiimain,  as  ireU 
as  the  Indian  hunters,  are  rapidly  decreasing.  The  salmon  fishing  at  the  several  rivers,  is 
carried  on  by  two  or  three  men  (at  most)  at  each  river,  except  at  Natishquan,  which  is 
their  best  and  laraeet  fishery  :  b^  seven  men  axe  stationed  during  the  sommer  mixith^ 
and  their  usual  talce,  or  catca^  is  about  180  tierces.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  all  those 
men,  with  the  [noduoe  of  their  labours,  are  taken  up  by  the  oompan/s  tender  to  Hingan, 
and  thence  to  Quebec,  the  general  depbt  The  agent,  and  ux  ot  temi  penons  villi  mn^ 
remuned  at  Ifin^^  during  tiie  wintw ;  but  along  the  shcwe,  at  near  tbs  ooast>  lime  aie 
no  inhatntants,  either  Europeans  w  Indians. 

We  sailed  firom  Mingaa  on  the  26th  of  June^  and  rumimg  along  the  waitam  thov^ 
passed  the  met  SL  John,  and  on  the  28th,  andiored  in  ^  Bay  (tf  Sevoi  blinds.  From 
this  point,  they  fish  only  two  rivers ;  and  the  quantity  <^  salmon  takoi  is  very  small,  in 
fiuit,  the  produce  of  the  establishments,  has  not,  for  several  years,  covored  the  expenses. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  we  siuled  ii-om  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  and  continued  to  coast 
along  the  Labrador  shore  eastward,  passed  the  Mingan  islands,  occasionally  stretch- 
ing over  towards  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  Along  the  shore  eastward  of  the  Mingan  islands, 
the  most  striking  and  remarkable  objects  are  the  storehouses  and  fiagstaff,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Biver  Nabaydpie.  Eastward  of  Nabaysipie,  are  some  small  idets,  which  afibrd  pro- 
tection to  an  anchorage  for  small  vessels — it  is  called  little  Natishquan.  In  this  anchorage 
we  found  five  shallops  from  the  Magdalens,  and  a  small  French  schooner  from  Miqndon, 
foroed  in,  according  to  the  master's  statement,  by  the  sevmty    the  weather. 

"  Off  this  part  of  the  coast  is  excellent  cod  fishing,  and  at  times  the  Amraioans  xeBort  to 
tlus  neighbourhood,  but  none  have  been  seen  here  this  year. 

"  In  cruinng  near  the  east  end  of  Prince  Edward's  island,  and  rtmning  along  the  shores 
we  observed  a  great  number  of  American  fishing  vessel^  but  none  near  the  shme^  tua  was 
thne  a  single  ease  iriuch  called  fi>r  our  interferenoe,  or  where  it  was  neoessaiy  even  to  xe- 
oonunend  cautaonr— on  the  contnuy,  die  Americans  say  that  a  foivil^e  has  been  granted  to 
them,  and  that  they  will  not  abuse  it.  Between  the  east  end  of  Frimw  Edward's  island,  to 
within  seven  leagues  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  we  passed  through  a  fleet  of  from  600  to  700 
sail  <d  American  fislung  schooners,  all  cod  fishing  ;  it  had  not  been  a  fortunate  season  for 
them,  and  e^reat  numbers  had  gone  towards  the  Straits  of  Bell  Isle  for  better  success. 

"The  house  of  Jauverin  &  Co.,  at  Gasp^  exported  in  the  year  1836  from  15,000  to 
20,000  quintals  of  codfish,  chiefly  for  the  Bra^s  and  South  America.  Other  minor  estab- 
lishments export  largely  also — perhai>s  from  Gaspe  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  whole  export 
may  be  about  40,000  quintals. 

From  Gasp^  we  again  stood  over  towards  the  Magdalen  islands,  but  in  crosuug  the 
Bradelle  bank,  where  we  had  so  lately  seen  above  500  fishing  schooners,  we  did  not  meet 
with  more  thui  ten  sail.** 

There  are  salmon  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  within  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrrace,  and  excellent  salmon  is  caught  in  the  various  streams  which  faU  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  chiefly  on  the  north  side,  especially  in  and  east  of  the  Sagnhny  river. 
Codfish  is  caught  also  at  Grand  Ktang  and  several  other  places  above  Gaspe. 

Ga8p:6  Cohpant. — Company  has  lately  been  incorporated  for  fishing  and 
ot^er  projects  in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  Lower  Canada.  At  to  the  success  of  the 
company  in  the  fishing  branch  of  its  project,  and  which  we  consider  by  far  the 
most  important,  all  will  depend  on  judicious  management  The  most  abundant 
cod-fishing  banks,  and  shores,  in  the  world  are  not  excelled  by  those  within  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Extract  from  a  recent  ofiidal  report  on  the  "  Fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia." 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  waters  which  lave  our  shores  teem  with  the  various  species 
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oCtibe  finny  trib^  and  affivd  an  inexhawtiUe  mine  of  wealth  to  the  industry  of  the  fisher- 
nwn.  ProbaUy  in  no  part  of  the  w«ld  are  they  an^tassed,  and»  indeed,  they  £»m  ibe 
eoTT  of  the  nnoDiiduiff  natioiiB.  The  extent  to  wludi  they  mi^ht  be  rendored  produotire 
is  aktmoat  beyond  any  vuag  at  which  we  at  preaent  have  an  idea.  Tha  Americans  well 
appnaato  the  value  c£  Sua  trade,  and  the  extent  to  whuA  they  carry  it  on  at  our  very 
doors  should  teach  us  its  importance.  In  1837,  which  is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
any  return,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone  employed  1290  vessels  in  the  cod  and  mackarel 
6sfaery,  of  the  total  burden  of  76,089  tons.  By  these  were  employed  11,149  persons,  by 
whom  were  taken  510,554  quintals  of  codfish,  and  234,059  ban^  of  mackarel,  valued  at 
3,203,559  dollars,  or  over  800,000/.  From  700  to  800  vessels  at«  said  annually  to  pass 
throogb  the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  usually  return  home  with  large  cargoes  taken  at  our 
rery  doors.  There  is  always  a  great  deal  siud  about  their  encroachments,  and  we  are  apt 
to  Uame  them  that  our  fisheries  are  not  more  productive  than  they  are,  and  instead  of 
aigBging  all  our  energies  to  compete  with  ^em,  we  are  emplcr^g  a  host  of  revenue  cut- 
ters, to  drive  them  from  our  shores.  Eyery  body  must  see  uiat  the  Americans  are 
placed  nnder  many  diaadvaotages  for  proaecnUng  the  fuheriea  in  British  waters,  and  that  if 
proper  enteroriae  were  onjdoyed,  our  advantageous  poatitm  would  eniUde  ns  not  only  to 
compete  with  them  auocenfiiUy,  bat  also  to  drive  toem  from  our  ehores  by  midersemng 
ihem  in  their  own  markets.  But  we  find  that  thmr  ahnost  eatibr^  mmiopwise  our  dem- 
sea  fishery,  while  we  lotA.  idly  on,  and  gramble  at  wmr  auoceaa.  We  are  aware'  that  the 
Americans  impose  a  high  duty  upon  our  fish  and  othw  prodnots,  and  that  in  the  United 
States  market  they  have  in  this  respect  a  great  advanti^  over  the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen ; 
but  these  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  American  trade,  and  with  all  their 
bounties,  duties,  &c.,  we  could  compete  with  them  in  theor  own  markets.  As  it  is,  large 
qnantities  are  already  exported  thither,  and  this  is  rapidly  increasing. 

That  the  fisheries  are  probably  the  most  important  branch  of  industry  which  Nova 
Scotia  possesses  vrill  be  evident  from  a  slight  exanunation  of  the  subject.  Much  of  the 
land  lying  on  ^ite  aearooast  is  entirely  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  yet  there 
are  parts  on  which  the  ocean  pours  her  wealth  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Althon^  we 
■TO  of  ojnnion  that  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  have  never  been  carried  to  theirfiiU  extott, 
yet  tJuir  amount  at  the  present  mcnnent  is  anfficoent  to  show  t3iar  impOTtance  as  a  aoivce 
of  national  wealth. 

"  In  1840,  as  ^ipeara  finaa  official  retnms  to  tbe  hooae  of  assembly,  and  published  in 
the  repmt  die  committee  im  deep-sea  fishery,  the  eseports  conmsted  of  327,026  quintala 
ofdiyfiaht  71,676 barrela,  1147 tierces,  and  8648 kits  of  {HoUed fish t  27,755  boxes  of 
smoked  ;  2553  barrels  and  4661  casks  of  oil ;  and  17,735  seal  akins— the  value  of 
wbidi  exceeded  SOOfiOOl.,  and  the  taking  of  which  employed  60,000  tons  of  shifting ;  be- 
sides which  there  is  the  home  consumption,  amounting  to  nearly  the  same  sum.  It  will 
tints  be  seen  that  the  produce  of  the  &berie8  is  one  of  our  staple  commodities,  and  the  chief 
support  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

*<  The  committee  on  the  fisheries,  in  the  report  to  the  house  of  assembly  in  1 843,  says, 
that  *  from  returns  laid  before  tiiem  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  eastern  &hery,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Strut  of  Canso  (that  is,  eastward  of  HaH&x),  induding  the  island  of  Cape 
&«ton,  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  engaged  as  operative  fishermen  equ^  5000  men, 
having  upwards  of  120  shallops  and  1700  boats  ;  and  computing  that  an  equal  number 
are  eoqdoyed  in  the  wratem  and  other  fisheries  of  the  provmce,  an  aggregate  of  10,000 
fishermen,  240  or  250  shallops,  and  3400  boats,  may  be  assumed  as  a  fur  statement  of  the 
fishing  intearest  of  Nova  Scotia.*  The  same  report  sa^  tJiat  in  the  eastern  fishery  thoe 
are  1^000  nets  employed,  equal  to  65,000/.  in  vuue.  These  calculations  are  small,  and  at 
any  rate  dwy  exhsmt  Uw  tnue  as  not  by  any  means  so  great  as  it  dtoold  be. 

"  Hie  fiiets  we  have  now  brought  forward  show  tiie  importance  o£  this  trade  to  the  pro- 
TOice^  and  we  regret  that  it  does  iwt  recave  more  attention  than  it  has  hitiierto  done.  Jn 
^  pvesent  depnased  state  of  our  provindal  resources,  it  would  be  wcfl  to  duect  more  of 
our  energies  to  this  branch  of  industry.  The  exteait  to  which  the  iidialiitants  of  the  ncrth- 
eastem  province  have  been  engaged  tn  sk^  building  has  distracfed  our  cOUnHon  from  it, 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  we  nave  not  exhibited  uie  same  enterprise  in  this  pursmt  which 
our  nn^boors  in  the  western  parts  of  the  province  have  done,  and  whidi  our  vicinity  to 
the  fidim^g>«mnd  would  eiulHe  ua  to  exercise.   li  i*  wetf  known  ^ai  Uay/e  ntmbers  of 
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jifoA  of  various  aortSt  eodJUhf  herringy  mackarel,  ^c,  aimtuilfy  visit  the  ^oret  of  this 
country,  while  scarcely  any  effort  is  made  to  turn  them  to  advantage  ;  and  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  some  hundreds  of  industrious  fishermen  mi^t  be  employed  along  thia 
coast,  by  embradng  the  raources  which  nature  has  placed  at  our  disposu." 

According  to  the  provincia]  returns,  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries 
from  Nova  Scotia  were,  during  Uie  present  century,  as  follow,  viz. : — 

lUdng  the  averages  of  the  years  1805, 1806,  and  1807,  there  were  exported 
annually  81,191  quintals  of  dried  fish,  43,299  barrels  of  pickled  fish,  10,410 
boxes  of  smoked  fish,  besides  652  smoked  fish,  snob  as  salmon,  &c. 

In  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  152,698  quintals  of  dried  fish,  40,205  barrels  and 
170  kegs  of  pickled  fisb,  5675  boxes  of  smoked  fiish,  and  379  smoked  fish. 

Produce  of  die  Hsberies  Exported  from  Nova  Scotia  m  the  Tear  endng  the 

5th  of  January,  1833. 


Jt  #. 

d. 

160,640  Cwts.  of  diy  fish  . 

.  at  lOs. 

80,320  0 

0 

37,154  Barrels  of  pickled  fish  . 

.    .    „  16*. 

27,866  10 

0 

3,641  Boxes  of  smoked  herrings 

,    „  3*. 

11,296  3 

0 

.    .    „  20L 

4,080  0 

0 

3,893  17 

0 

127,455  10 

0 

The  number  of  ships  employed  in  the  trade  was  570,  and  640  boats. 

In  1836,  the  shipments  of  cod,  herrings,  mackarel,  salmon,  and  fish-oil, 
amounted  to  186,908^,  viz.,  262,245  quintals  of  dry  fish,  47,517  barrds  of  pickled 
&h,  and  490  tons  of  fisb  oiL 

In  1837,  Nova  Scotia  exported  427,140  quintals  of  dry  fisb,  and  64,803  barrels 
of  pickled  fish.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  fish  in  1837,  was  181,961/!. ;  this 
was  chiefly  dry  cod,  but  embraced,  likewise,  a  considerable  quantity  of  salmon, 
mackarel,  and  herrings. 

In  1838,  434^309  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and  94,855  barrels  of  pickled  fish. 

From  returns  made  in  1840,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  was  estimated  at 
274,810/.  sterling,  viz.,  327,501  qmntals  of  dry  fish,  and  66,417  barrels  of 
pickled  fisb. 

In  1837,  Halifax  exported  of  the  above  quantity  of  dry  fish,  190,486  quintals  ; 
pickled  fish,  28,646  barrels.— In  1838,  dry  fish,  201,826  quintals  ;  pickled  fish, 
43,438  barrels.— In  1839,  dry  fish,  251,092  quintals;  pickled  fish,  51,035  barrels; 
while  the  custom-bouse  returns  horn  Arichtat  and  Sydney,  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  show  the  exportation  to  be  41,328  quintals  of  dry  fisb,  10,704  barrels  of 
pickled  fish,  27O  casks  of  (nl ;  and  the  following  quantities  are  &ir  estimates  of 
the  catch  in  other  parts  of  Cape  Breton,  where  no  customs'-officers  are  sta- 
tioned:—Strait  of  Canso,  2500 ;  Port  Hood,  500;  Mahon,  2000  ;  Marguerite, 
5000;  Cbeticamp,  8000;  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  3000;  Cape  North,  4000;  In- 
ganiche  and  Low  Point,  8000 ;  Bras  d'Or,  3000 ;  Mainadieu,  4000;  Looisboig, 
5000 ;  I'Aidoise,  6000 ;  making  61/)00— clearly  evincing  that  this  valoable  bnnch 
of  industry,  under  every  disadvantage,  is  famishing  an  export  equal  to  one  million 
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annually ;  while  the  internal  consumption  of  the  province,  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 200,000,  may  be  &irly  estimated  at  300,000  quintals. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  admirably  suited  for  the  fisheries.  St.  Ann's, 
tlie  Oreat  Bras  d'Or  inlet^  Sydney,  and  Louisborg  harbours,  afford  excellent  and 
safe  seaports  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fishing  banks. 

A  small  variety  of  herrings,  exceedingly  fat  and  delicious,  frequent  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  May ;  and,  about  the  end  of  the  month,  enter  Annapolis 
Basin,  where,  on  the  shore  of  Clements,  they  have  been  caught  in  amazing  quan- 
tities. They  are  usually  smoked,  or  cured  as  red  herrings,  and  packed  up  in 
boxes  which  hold  each  half  a  bushel,  and  contain  about  200.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand boxes  of  these  have  been  exported  during  some  years,  but  they  are  said  not 
to  be  so  plentiful  as  formerly. 

In  May,  herrings  of  large  size,  fall  of  spawn,  arrive  in  nearly  all  the  harbours 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ; 
but  Ihese,  although  taken  in  great  quantities,  are  poor,  and  not  much  esteemed. 
Hie  spring  mackarel  are  also  lean,  and  not  much  valued,  although  they  keep 
better  than  others  in  hot  cUmates. 

The  fall  herrings  and  mackarel  are  exceedingly  fat,  and  much  esteemed.  The 
legolations,  by  legislative  enactment,  for  inspecting  the  quality  of  fish  packed 
up  in  the  province,  which  must  all  be  in  new  casks,  have,  although,  complained 
of  at  first,  established  the  preference  for  the  pickled  fish  of  Nova  Scotia  in  foreign 
mwkets. 

Crow  harbour,  and  Fox  island,  both  near  each  other,  and  within  Chedebucto 
bay,  have  always  (especially  in  autumn)  been  the  great  resort  of  mackarel  and 
herrings.  Nets  are  sometimes  used,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  fish  is  caught  with 
seines.  These  places,  while  the  fishing  season  lasts,  are  generally  the  scenes  of 
tiie  most  lawless  disorder  and  licentiousness,  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the 
fishermen  contending  for  the  best  places  to  haul  their  seines  ashore ;  the  pillaging 
of  the  fish ;  the  selling  and  drinking  of  rum ;  the  smuggling  of  goods  by  the 
Americans  ;  the  exactions  of  those  who  possess  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
shores ;  and  often  from  the  mere  spirit  of  spoliation  and  mischief.  A  ship  of  war 
has  been  occasionally  sent  round  from  Halifax  to  preserve  some  sort  of  order 
among  the  multitudes  of  men,  boats,  and  schooner^  that  resort  to  these  harbours, 
and  cerbunly  these  fisheries,  from  their  great  importance,  require  protection,  and 
tihe  establishment  of  regularity  for  their  governance.  We  are  informed  that 
within  the  last  few  years,  mackarel  have  not  been  so  plentiful,  or  that  they  have 
rather  deswted  Ihe  above  resorts. 

A  novel  method  of  catching  mackarel  vraa  some  time  ago  discovered  by  the 
fCTtile  genios  of  die  Americans.  This  method  is,  simply,  on  arriving  ov&c  the 
fishing  grounds,  to  cut  up,  in  very  small  pieces,  a  quantity  of  old  pickled  herring, 
or  mackarel,  for  the  min<ang  of  which  the  Americans  have  also  invented  an  in- 
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stramen^  and,  on  scattering  the  same  in  the  sea,  roond  dte  vessel,  myriads  of 

mackarel  appear  near  the  surface,  when  they  are  caught,  as  hat  as  they  can  be 
t^en  in,  with  a  rod  and  line,  the  hook  beings  baited  with  a  small  piece  of  shark 
or  mackarel.  Sprinkling  salt  on  the  surface  of  the  water  is  said  to  have  the  same 
effiect,  but  it  is  more  expensive. 

The  whale  fishery,  which  was  carried  on  formerly  with  spirit  from  Halifax, 
was  revived  some  years  ago,  chiefly  by  the  enterjmsing  house  of  Samuel  Gunard 
and  Co.,  when  two  ships  were  fitted  out,  one  for  the  Pacific,  and  one  for  tiie 
Brudrd  bank,  and,  among  the  crews,  w&ee  sixtf  young  men,  natives  of  the 
province.  The  success  of  these  and  other  whding  ships  has  been  extremely 
variable,  occasionally  successful,  and  at  other  times  probaUy  earned  on  wUh 
much  more  loss  than  profit  Nova  Scotia  is  certainly  as  well  situated  for  ihe 
whale  fishery  as  the  United  States. 


The  cod  fisheries  of  this  province  are  carried  on  chiefly  within  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  at  Shippegan,  and  Caraguette,  within  the  Bay  de  Cfaaleur,  and  to  a 
moderate  extent  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  salmon  fishery  at  the  moutii  of  tiie  river  St  John's,  has  ofl»ii  been  very 
productive.  The  shore  is  divided  into  lots,  and  these  are  drawn  for  every  spring 
by  the  freemen  of  the  city,  the  most  valuable  being  worth  about  200  dollars  per 
annum.  During  the  month  of  June,  from  600  to  1000  salmon  are  taken  daily* 
and  the  price  varies  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  piece.  Thwe  is  an  exoellent  fiah 
market  at  St  John's,  which  is  supplied  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  the  different 
kinds  of  fish  taken  in  the  bay. 

The  whale  fishery,  began  a  few  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  been  profitable.  In 
May,  1841,  the  St  John's  Mechanics'  Whale  Fishing  Company  declared  a  dividend 
of  twenty  per  cent,  and  in  1843  the  company  declared  a  dividend  of  20s.  a  share 
equal  to  about  fourteen  per  cent — on  7^*  paid  up  capitaL  These  dividends 
prove  the  company  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  must  be  highly  encouraging. 

The  value  of  exports  from  New  Brunswick  in  1837,  include  S4,677'«  for 
train  oil,  and  30,550/.  for  fish,  chiefly  dry  cod,  the  whole  of  which  was  shipped, 
chiefly,  to  Britun  and  the  West  Indies. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  fish,  eaepoited 
from  St  John^  New  Brunswick,  during  the  quarters  between  the  5th  of  July 
and  10th  of  October,  1841  and  1842,  respectively. 
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Th*  prodaGe  of  tibe  fisheries  was  Tslned,  in  the  Uiree  years  1832  to  1834, 
aa  under? — 
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The  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  the  country  of  Gaspe  and  the  Magdalen 
islands,  in  1836,  consisted  of— cod,  100^42  cwts. ;  cod  oil,  37,162  gallons ; 
whale  (hI,  25,120  gallons ;  beudes  salmon  wad  other  fish,  the  whole  amounting 
in  value  to  86,624/. 

Hie  fatare  auccesa  of  the  British  American  fisheries  must  depend  upon 
maricets.  Those  of  Europe  are  not,  at  least  for  several  years,  Kkely  to  increase 
the  demand  for  salted  or  cured  fish.  The  cause  of  diminished  use  of  fish  being 
the  relaxations  daily  increasing  in  the  abstinence  from  eating  meat  on  fast  days, 
and  (huii^  Lent,  in  Catholic  countries. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  inhalntants  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  other  New  l^gland  states  began 
to  carry  on  the  fisheries,  first,  along  the  adjacent  shores,  and  afterwards  on  the 
banks  and  coasts  of  Neirfimndland  and  Nora  Scotda.  According  to  Mr.  Pitkin's 
statements,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  about  4000  of  the  inhabitants  were 
employed  ch^y  in  schooners  and  small  craUt,  measuring  about  20,000  tons. 
The  average  quantity  of  fish  caught  was  about  350,000  quintals,  value  about 
200,000/.  When  England  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  old  provinces,  it 
was  stipulated, 

"  By^  the  3rd  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britun,  in  178^  '  that  the  pet^le  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmtdested 
the  riffkt  to  teke  fish  of  every  kind,  on  the  grand  bank,  and  on  all  otho-  banks  of  New- 
foondland  ;  also,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  ^aaesy  in  the  sea,  where 
the  inhalntants  of  both  countries  used  any  time  to  fish  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  any  kmd  on  sach  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, as  the  British  diall  use  (but  not  to  cure  or  dry  them  on  the  island);  and,  also,  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  Ma  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  ;  and 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  core  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled 
hays,  huboun,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdsfen  islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as 
the  same  shall  remain  unsettled  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  he  settled, 
it  shall  not  he  lawful  for  the  aaid  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement  without 
a  gverious  wreement  ibr  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  pn^nieton,  or  possessors  of 
the  ground." 
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"  For  thia  &vourable  article,"  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  "  in  rdataon  to  the  fisheries,  as  m  the 
case  of  the  boundaries,  the  Americans  were  indebted  to  the  fimmeis  of  their  negotiida:^ 
and  particuladly  Sir.  Adams,  who  knew  iJior  value  and  importance  to  his  eoanfr^men. 
The  British  negotiators,  for  a  Ions;  time,  refused  their  assent  to  this  article,  and  parliciiUdy 
to  that  part  relating*  to  the  coast  mheiy,  and  wludi  acknowledged  the  right  at  tile  Amt- 
ricans  to  take  fish,  on  the  grand  hanks,  &c.,  and  at  last  insisted  on  insertaog  the  word 
liberty^  instead  of  right.  U^n  this,  Mr.  Adams  grew  warm,  and  declared  to  the  Britiah 
negotiators,  he  wouU  put  his  hand  to  no  articles,  without  satisfaction  about  the  fisheries ; 
he  asked,  *  whether  there  was,  or  could  be,  a  clearer  right  ?  In  former  treaties,*  he  nud, 
'  that  of  Utrecht,  and  that  of  Paris,  France  and  EngUnd  have  claimed  the  ri^t,  and  used 
the  word.  When  God  Almighty  made  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  at  300  leagues 
distance  from  the  people  of  America,  and  at  600  leagues  distance  from  those  of  France  and 
England,  did  He  not  ^re  aa  ^ood  a  right  to  the  former,  as  to  the  latter  ?  If  Hearen,  in 
the  creation,  gave  a  right,  it  is  ours,  at  least,  as  much  as  yours  ;  if  occnpation,  ve,  ind 
possession  give  a  right,  we  have  it  as  clearly  as  you  ;  if  war,  and  blood,  and  treasme 
a  right,  ours  is  as  good  as  yours. 

"  *  We  have  certainly  been  fighting  in  Canada,  Cwe  Breton,  and  Nova  Sootis,  ht 
the  defence  of  this  fisherv,  and  have  expended,  beyond  all  proportion,  nu»e  than  yoa ;  i( 
t^n,  the  right  cannot  be  denied,  why  should  it  not  be  acknowledged,  ud  pat  out  of 
dispute?  Why  should  we  leave  room  ror  illiterate  fishermen  to  wrangle  and  diicue?'* 
The  British  negotiators  finally  yielded  this  lut  point,  and  agreed  to  the  article. 

"  The  New  England  cod-&heTy  was  nearly  extinruish^  during  the  war  of  the  ren* 
lution.  It  recommenced  at  the  peace  of  1783,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered,  for, 
in  1790,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  represented  to  Congress  the  embarrassed  state  of 
this  fishery.f  In  consequence  of  a  report  made  by  the  secretary  of  state,  *  a  boiin^  was 
granted  by  the  general  government,  on  the  exportation  of  salted  fish,  by  way  of  dnwba^ 
of  the  duty  on  imported  salt ;  and  afterwards  an  allowance  in  money  was  made  to  reseelt 
employed  for  a  cert^n  number  of  months  in  this  fishery.  From  this  encouragement,  and 
the  happy  effects  upon  trade  and  commerce,  produced  the  establishment  of  the  general 
government,  the  cod-fishery  increaaed  until  tne  commencement  of  tlie  embargo  and  com- 
merdal  restrictions,  in  1808,  and  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britun, 
whidi  followed.  The  British  government  considered  the  shore  fishery,  as  it  was  called,  as 
a  privilege,  granted  at  the  peace  of  1 783,  and  which  was  forfeited  <a  dwe  away,  in  ccue- 
qoence  of  this  war,  and,  therefor^  refused  to  re-grant  it  without  an  eqaivaleut  In  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  some  of  the  American  commisflioners  were  disposed  to  raiew  totbe 
British  the  right  of  navigating  the  Ifississippi,  as  an  eqmvalent  for  the  shore  fishery,  bat  a 
majority  of  tnem  were  oppowd  to  it ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  commeraal  oon* 
ventioQ  which  immediate^  followed,  were  both  silent  on  the  sulgect  of  the  fisheries.*"— 
Pitkin. 

*  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vol.  6,  pages  49d  and  495. 

+  "  in  1790,  the  Marblehead  fishermen  petitioned  to  Congress  for  relief.  In  their  petiliim 
they  gave  an  exact  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  fisliing  scboonera  of  that  town 
for  the  three  years  preceding.  For  the  year  1 787,  each  schooner  earned  488  dollars,  while,  in 
1768,  each  earned  456  dollars,  and,  in  1790.  only  273  dollars.  Hie  annual  average  of  expemcs, 
including  insurance,  was  416  dolbrs,  thus  showing  a  gain  of  six^-aeven  dollais  for  the  fint  of 
tliese  three  years,  of  forty  dollars  for  die  second,  and  a  loss  of  1 43  dollars  for  the  third  year.  It  it 
estimated,  that  the  duty  paid  on  articles  necessary  for  a  vessel  of  sixty-fiTe  tons,  and  eleven  meo, 
amounted  annually  to  136  dollars.  The  amount  of  duty  on  molasses  was  set  down  at  ninety-nioe 
cents,  while  that  on  rum  ttxu  just  Jbwteen  doUart!  This  petition,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same 
nature,  were  referred  to  Mr.  JefTerson,  then  secretary  of  state,  whose  report,  the  next  year,  may 
be  regarded  among  our  most  able  state  papers.  But  that  report  concluded  with  an  explicit  recom- 
men^tion,  '  that  the  JUhcnct  are  not  to  draw  support  from  the  trcatury.*  In  1807,  four  vesseb 
were  fitted  out  at  Nevbittyport,  for  the  Labrador  cod-^ery.  These  were  the  first  vessels  from 
the  United  States,  that  made  tlieir  fares  in  the  Esquimaux  bay." — Newbur^mii  BeraU, 
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M  Some  United  States  veasels,  which  attempted  to  carry  on  the  cod-fishery  on  the 
British  colonial  shores,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  tmder  the  treaty  of  1783,  were 
seiied  by  British  cnusers  ;  but,  by  the  conrention  of  October  20th,  1818,  it  was  affreed, 
*  that  the  inhalntants  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  Siould 
hare  the  liberty  to  take  fish  on  ijiat  part  of  the  soutliem  coast  of  Xewfoondland,  extending 
from  C^>e  Bay  to  the  Bameau  islands  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, from  Cape  Bay  to  the  Quiepen  islands  ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Sbj^dalen  islands,  and 
also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Jolly,  on  the  south  of  Lalwador, 
to  and  through  the  Sbaits  of  BelUsk,  and  tibenee  norlberly  indefinitely  along  the.  coast ; 
but  withonfe  prqocUce  to  the  ra^ts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.'  And  ttie  Anwican 
fidterm«i  were  also  to  have  w^y  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  tlie  unsettled  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  by  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  above  described, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador  ;  but,  where  such  parts  should  be  settled,  were  not  to  dry  or 
cure  fish,  without  the  liberty  of  Uie  proprietors  of  the  ground.  And,  by  the  same  con- 
vention, the  United  States  renounce  any  liberty  before  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  them  or  their 
tnhalntants,  to  take,  dry,  or  core  fish,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  an^  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  any  of  the  British  domimons  of  America,  not  included  within 
the  above  limits.  They  were,  however,  permitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours,  for  the 
purpose  of  shdter  or  repairing  damages,  of  purchaung  wood  uod  obtaiubg' water,  and  for 
no  other  purpose." 

The  Americans  follow  two  or  more  modes  of  fitting  out  for  fisheries.  The 
first  is  accomplished  by  six  or  seven  farmers,  or  their  sons,  building  a  schooner 
during  winter,  which  they  man  themsdves  (as  all  the  Americans  on  the  sea-coast 
■re  more  or  less  seamen  as  well  as  farmers),  uid  after  fitting  the  vessel  with 
necessary  stores,  they  proceed  to  the  banks,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  Labrador, 
and  loading  their  vessels  with  fish,  make  a  voyage  between  spring  and  harvest. 
Hie  proceeds  they  divide,  after  paying  any  balance  they  may  owe  for  outfit. 
Hiey  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  gathering  their  crops,  and  proceed  again  for 
another  cai^go — ^which  is  salted  down,  and  not  afterwards  dried :  this  is  termed 
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mud-fish,  and  kept  for  kome  ooanuaptwn.  The  other  plan  is,  when  a  merchant, 

or  any  other  owmng  a  vessel,  lets  her  to  tea  or  fifteen  men  on  shares.  He  finds 
the  Teasel  and  nets.  The  men  pay  for  all  the  [nroTisions,  hooks,  and  linear  and 
for  the  salt  necessary  to  cure  tdieir  proportion  of  the  fish.  One  of  the  number 
is  adaiowle<^ed  master;  but  he  has  to  catdi  fish  aa  well  as  die  others,  and 
receives  wily  about  twenty  shillings  per  month  for  navigating  the  vessel ;  the  crew 
have  five-eighths  of  the  fish  Gaa^t>  and  the  owners  three-eighths  of  the  whole. 

The  first  spring  voyage  is  made  to  the  banks;  the  second  exdier  to  die  banks, 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  the  third,  or  &U  voyage,  is  agun 
to  the  banks ;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  fall  voyage,  is  also  made,  sometimes,  to 
the  banks. 

QuAHTiTr  and  Value  of  I)ried  and  IWed  Fish  Eiportedfi!Qm  1791  to  184S. 
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Fia^  Dried,  Exported  from  the  Umted  States,  from  1834  to  1843,  incIunTe. 
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Hayd,  and  tiie  Spanish  and  Danish  West  Indies,  are  the  countries  to  which 
pickled  fish  has  been  principallj  exported  from  the  United  States.  Of  102,77^* 
barrels  of  pickled  fish  (herrings  and  mackarel)  exported  in  1831-3,  there  were 
exported  to  the  Danish  West  Indies,  19,310  barrels  ;  Dutch  West  Indies, 
7612  barrels;  British  West  Indies,  1992  barrels;  Hayti,  29,476  barrels; 
Spanish  West  Indies,  21,560  barrels ;  and  the  remainder  to  various  places.  Of 
42,274  barrels  of  pickled  fish  exported  in  1840,  there  were  exported  to  Danish 
West  Indies,  5078  barrels;  to  Dutch  West  Indies,  3537  barrels;  to  Spanish 
West  Indies,  12,672  barrels  ;  to  Hayti,  16,605  barrels;  and  the  remainder  to 
various  places.  The  greater  part  of  the  pickled  fish  caught  and  cured  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  is  consumed  at  home. 

The  rivers  of  the  United  States,  especially  those  of  the  New  England  states, 
are  frequented  by  salmon^  shad,  and  varioxis  other  fish.  The  ahad  fishery  is 
rather  important. 

Extract  from  report  on  this  fishery : — 

Ths  shad  fishwmea  have  been  Tery  suocessfiil  the  present  season.  It  is  estimated 
that  3000  barrels  hare  been  already  talcen  in  the  Sound  between  MonomOT  prant  and 
Bass  river.  The  shad  fidiery  on  our  shores  was  commenced  by  a  few  indiridiuus  four  years 
ago.  Xow,  between  200  and  300  men,  principally  from  Connecticut,  are  engaged  in  it. 
Toe  fish  are  taken  with  seines,  of  which  two  kinds  are  used ;  one  made  of  great  length 
and  d»th  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  scools  of  ahad  where  the  water  is  from  five  to 
seven  iadioms  deep  ;  and  the  other  kind  are  fitted  for  meshing,  the  seine  being  trailed  out 
from  a  boat  or  vessel,  and  the  shad,  in  attempting  to  nm  through  it,  are  caught  hy  their 
gills.  The  long  '  purse  seines'  require  a  crew  of  sixteen  men  to  manage  them,  and  are 
datable  of  holding  an  immense  number  of  fish.  Captun  David  Baker,  took,  at  one  haul, 
200  barrels  of  shad,  and  Captain  Judah  Baker,  also  enclosed  as  large  a  number,  but  a 
ahmA  bn^e  through  the  seine,  and  made  a  passs^  for  the  shad  to  escs^.  Present  ap- 
pearances  in^cate  that  the  taking  of  shad  on  our  coast,  will  soon  become  as  important  a 
biandi  of  tmsiness  as  the  cod  and  mackarel  fishery.  We  are  informed  that  they  nave,  at  a 
oratain  season  of  the  yw,  always  been  abundimt  in  the  waten  of  the  Sound,  but  until  re- 
ceutfy,  no  means  had  beeu  discovered  (or  taking  them  in  the  oipen  sea,  in  suffitnenUy  large 
^naotities  to  justify  the  expense  fitting  out  vessels  on  purpose  to  take  them.  It  is  be- 
bered  that  shad,  Uke  mackuel,  in  the  spring,  proceed  noruiward  along  the  coast,  and  that 
the  fishermen,  when  they  better  understand  their  haUts,  will  be  enabled  to  follow 
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them  u  tbey  now  do  the  mackareL  They  arrive  in  die  A^eyaid  sound  the  Iwt  of  Mnr, 
or  beginning  of  June,  and  then,  aa  the  weather  advances,  proceed  northward  along  toe 
eoast  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  taken  Tery  neaify  as  eaily  in  die 
rivers  of  Mune  as  in  the  Sound,  seems  to  favour  the  samKuition  that  the^  are  a  deep  water 
6sh,  and  ouIt  visit  the  coast  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  to  depoat  their  spawn.**— 
ffansard'MSefftiterfor  1841. 

Salmon. — The  rivers  of  Maine  are  those  to  which  salmon  resort  more  than  to 
others.    The  Portland  Argus,  alluding  to  the  salmon  fishery  of  1840,  obsenres, 

"  Salmon  are  very  plenlaJbl  thu  season.  Dr.  Drew  of  Angusta,  says,  that  one  morn- 
ing lately,  he  noticed  in  the  market,  150  that  had  been  taken  near  our  wharfe  the  prevtoos 
night.  Their  wei^t,  we  should  think,  would  be  about  seventeen  pounds  each.  At  ten 
cents  per  pound,  this  woidd  make  tlutt  nig^t^s  &re  worth  255  doUars.  We  understand  that 
one  has  beoa  caught  in  Bath  this  season,  weighing  seventy  pounds.  It  was  seat  to  Boston, 
for  the  epicures.  They  have  been  sold  as  low  as  ei^t  cents  pOT  pound,  thoaj^  the  prie^ 
when  they  first  appear  in  market,  is  one  dollar  per  pound." 


MACKAREL  FISBERY  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES. 

This  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  New  England  states— chiefly  from 
Massachusetts.  In  the  ports  of  which  there  were  inspected  the  fc»Uowing 
number  of  barrels  of  mackarel,  during  the  years  1838  to  1842  inclunre,  vis. : 
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Newburf  port  
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No.  I. 
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B30 
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NO.L 

No.1. 

No.  S. 

Ma. 

brt>. 

IMl* 

*«.77» 

417 

IG» 

m 

396 

m 

\m 

80 

19 

TS 

1< 

9 

a 

10 

6 

» 

13,7*7 
19,479 
It/Ul 
aB,OM 
163S* 

10^ 
11,1»C 
31,7S3 
99,341 
6I>« 

11,141 

1MI7 
>9,6M 
«.» 

The  following  sketch  is  interestingly  descriptive  of  the  mode  of  fishing  at  sea 
for  mackareL 

Extract  from  "  A  Journal  of  a  Mackarel  Cruise — 

"  On  the  6th  of  July,  a  fair  wind  carried  us  beyond  the  bar  Newbury  port;  in 
a  few  moments,  and  we  were  soon  rolling  and  tosnng  on  the  briny  de^.  Before  dark  a 
thunder  storm  arose,  which  lasted  all  ni^t. 

"  We  sailed  south,  and  on  Friday  morning  was  sixty  miles  south  of  Nantucket,  but  did 
not  (Sail  in  with  any  mackarel  until  Saturday,  when  we  were  called  to  our  lines  befiwe  dawn 
day,  by  the  skipper,  who,  holding  the  morning  watch,  had  discovered  ^t  there  was  a 
moo/  arovmd  us.    They  bit  well  tot  about  three-guarUrs  of  an  hour,  and  we  salted  seven 
barrels  tliat  momino;.    It  was  at  this  time  that  I  learned  the  process  of  taking  them. 

Every  person  oas  two  lines,  with  two  hooks  on  each,  and  even  when  the  fish  are  most 
plentiM,  an  experienced  hand  can  with  perfect  ease  tend  two  lines,  while  a  tyro  finds  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  one  from  becoming  entan^ed,  as  he  draws  in  the  fish  or  throws  the 
line  out  agtun.  Mackarel  always  go  in  tcools,  but  it  is  not  every  seod  that  will  bite  ; 
when  they  will  not  Ute  they  are  said  to  be  *  scooHng*  In  this  case,  they  are  seen  in  large 
numbers,  with  their  heads  nearly  out  of  water,  swimming  witii  grrat  swiftness^  sometimes 
in  a  direct  line,  and  sometimes  round  and  round,  having  the  i^pearance  of  being  fright- 
ened. A  teool  can  be  seen  half  a  mile  distimt,  and  whenever  <Hie  is  pezcaved,  me  reasd 
ondeavours  to  '  run  into  it,*  and  stop  it  by  throwing  but  among  diem,  wfaidi  they  arane- 
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times  soceeed  in  di»ti^.  Thaa  baitj  which  is  used  for  the  purpoae  of  keepiog  the  tcool 
dboat  Uw  Teael,  omuuts  other  6<h  taken  on  board  in  pw^  and  salted.  It  is  ground  up 
ftxy  fine  in  a  *  bait  mill,'  and  always  used  while  fishing.  The  hodu  are  butod  with  a 
small  iMce  d  fish  taken  from  the  throat  of  the  mackarel  that  are  cai^ht,  and  when  this 
cannot  be  pzoenred,  with  pieces  of  pork.  They  Ute  very  quick,  much  Kke  a  pickerel,  and 
most  be  drawn  in  the  instant  they  are  fielt  toucbine  the  book.  There  is  no  mercy  shown 
to  the  fish  after  he  is  taken  ;  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  line  the  hook  is  torn  from  his  mouth, 
and  he  &ns  into  a  barrel  or  on  deck.  EVequently,  after  they  cease  biting,  the  remainder 
of  the  tcool  is  seen  swimming  about  near  the  snr&ce  of  the  water,  in  which  case,  they  are 
*  gafied,*  or  hooked  up,  with  an  instrument  called  a  '  gaff,*  which  is  an  iron  or  steel  rod, 
two  feet  long,  bent  at  the  end  like  a  hook,  but  mthout  a  beard,  and  attached  to  a  pole 
about  nz  feet  long.  When  the  fish  hare  all  disappeared  (probably  sunken),  the  fishermen 
proceed  to  dress,  wash,  and  salt  those  canght,  which  is  done  with  sndi  de^tch  by  those 
pnotised  in  the  business,  that  in  lets  than  an  hour  after  we  had  ceased  fislung,  seven  bar- 
rds  ware  salted,  and  the  crew's  work  ended  for  the  day. 

**  Ifaokarel  seldom  ever  Ute  excej>t  early  in  the  morning,  or  just  at  night,  and  since 
dtST  an  not  fimnd  every  day,  there  is  mucn  Idsnre  time  on  bo^  a  fi^ng  vessel,  which 
ia  the  dnlleBt  part  of  the  voyage.  Snch  tune  is  employed  by  the  crew  in  making 
numatore  veaseb,  oatdung  vanons  kinds  of  fish  for  amusement  and  to  eat,  and  in  denting. 
^Tbe  fidung  bo^iess  is  vcty  uncertain  ;  one  may  fidl  in  widi  mackard,  and  return  home 
fblly  ladai  with  them  in  four  or  five  days,  or  may  omise  about  till  the  stores  are  all 
exhausted,  without  finding  any. 

**  We  coasted  along  Cape  Cod  for  about  three  weeks,  catching  a  few  mackarel  now 
and  then,  but  found  them  rather  scarce,  and  what  few  there  were,  very  small.  Cape  Cod 
is,  from  the  water,  the  most  dreary  looking  place  that  I  ever  saw.  As  you  sail  along  you 
«ee  notinng  but  a  sand  bank,  with  two  or  three  huts  upon  it^  which  have  been  erected  for 
the  benefit  of  slupwrecked  stUlors,  who  might  chance  to  ne  washed  on  shore  alive.  It  is  no 
terror,  however,  to  fishermen,  as  they  are  not  there  during  the  stormy  part  of  the  season. 
Hie  greatest  danger  fishermen  are  in,  is  of  bein^  run  into  by  other  vessels  during  a  fog, 
which  is  sometimes  so  thick  that  yon  can  see  but  httle  more  than  the  length  of  the  vessd. 
Sndi  an  accident  occurred  to  a  vessd  that  was  near  us  almost  all  the  tnp,  and  she  was 
oUiged  to  put  into  the  nearest  port. 

**  One  monung,  the  skipper  moke  a  vessd  from  the  Bnr  of  Chaleur,  with  100  barrels 
<rf  madcard,  that  reported  tbem  plentifnl  in  that  bay.  The  skipper,  Ihinking  it  was  not  best 
to  remain  iliere  when  he  heard  of  madcard  elsewhere,  immettiatdy  set  sail  and  steoed  for 
hiMne,  to  take  a  new  fit-out  for  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  The  next  a&y  we  were  alongside  of 
the  wharf  we  sailed  from.  Thus  it  is  with  fishermen,  whenever  they  hear  that  mackarel 
have  been  caught  in  any  other  place,  they  all  set  sul  for  the  spot,  but  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  they  leam,  too  late,  that  the  fish  are  somewhere  else.  Many  fishermen  have  (as  I  am 
t(4d)  been  living  almost  entirely  upon  hope,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  expecting 
soon  to  find  mackarel  plen^,  and  to  catch  their  share  of  them.  Some,  last  year,  did 
not  catch  the  amount  of  mty  barrels,  which  would  not  pay  their  outfits.  They  are 
led  to  suppose  that  they  shall  do  well  before  long,  because  there  was  once  a  time  when 
Oney  found  mackarel  plenty,  and,  because  even  now,  occasionally  a  vessel  is  fortunate 
•Boogh  to  make  a  good  trip.  But  the  business  must,  undoubtedly,  be  dropped  by  many 
at  dieni,  for  it  is  evident  that  nuuskard  are  pretty  well  cai^t  up,  uid  wUl  never 
i^iain  be  so  ^enty  as  th^  have  been. 

**  H  my  cum  of  people  ou^t  to  be  well  pud  for  their  labour,  it  is  the  fisher- 
men, for  wan  cotably  »  a  hard  hfe.  As  they  go  in  small  vessels,  th^  cannot  enjoy 
even  many  ccoveniences  that  seamen  do  on  board  large  vesseb,  and  they  are  obliged  1^ 
Dcoeesity,  to  live  among  mudi  filth.  They  cannot  carry  with  them  a  ^vat  assortment  of 
provmooB,  and  being  out  almost  dl  the  summw  season,  t^ey  are  deprived  of  fruits  and 
many  of  tfioso  productions  of  the  scnl,  which  in  the  seasw  of  them,  furnish  landsmen 
with  so  many  luxurious  dishes." 
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LAKE  AND  RIVER  FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Bsheries  of  the  lakes,  and  especially  of  Lake  Huron,  are  of  very  consi- 
derable value.    The  following  account  of  tiiose  fisheries  is  extracted  from  the 

New  York  Merchants'  Magazine  for  1842. 

"  The  larger  lakes,  as  well  as  the  interior  waters  of  the  stat^  abound  in  fish,  some  of 
them  of  the  most  valuable  sorts,  which  are  now  taken  in  Lake  Superior  during  the  sum- 
mer by  the  American  Fur  Company,  whose  traders  are  found  nattered  at  widelj  separated 
points  along  its  shores.  Among  those  of  a  superior  sort  are  the  Mackinaw  trout,  the  white 
nsh,  stoiveoa,  salmon  trout,  muskelunjeh,  pickerd,  pke,  perdi,  herting,  the  rode  bass,  the 
white  and  black  bass,  catBsh,  trout,  and  gar,  wluch  constituted,  during  the  earlier  conditioB 
of  the  country,  a  very  valuable  article  of  food,  as  they  do  now  of  commerce.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the  white  fish,  which  are  not  only  peculiar  to  the  lakes,  but 
irom  the  first  colonisation  of  the  territoiy  by  the  French  explorers,  have  been  lughly  cele- 
brated; large  quantities  of  trout,  as  well  as  the  white  fish,  are  taken  upon  the  lakes  and 
Bhipped  to  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Peunsylvania. 

"  The  subjoined  statement  derived  from  the  Detroit  Z>aify  Advertiser^  exhibits  Uie  pro- 
gress of  the  lake  fisheries  at  different  periods,  from  1835  to  1840: — 

"  *  With  the  immense  business  which  is  destined  to  be  ^ne  on  the  western  lakes,  that 
of  the  fisheries  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  has  already  become  a  conriderable  item  of 
exports.  The  number  and  varieties  of  fish  taken,  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  it  is  stated  that 
no  fresh  waters  known,  can,  in  any  respect,  hear  a  comparison. 

"  '  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  fishing  has  been 
canied  on  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  a  part  of  thar  food,  but  not  until  past  fiTe 
years  has  fish  become  an  article  of  export  Smee  that  time,  the  bunness  has  n^dly  in- 
creased. The  number  of  barrds  taken,  so  ftr  as  information  can  be  gathered,  in  183«^ 
was  8000,  and  m  1840,  it  reached  32,005  barrels. 

"  *  The  wdghtto  which  some  of  the  fish  attain  is  unparalleled,  except  in  the  Miaris^^ 
— as  follows : — 


tiAHBS  OF  PISH. 

Greatnt 
Weight. 

Avenge, 

NAMES  OF  FISH. 

lb*. 

m 

00 
40 
IS 
10 

Ibh 

70 

10  to  3 
10  19 
6  „  0 

3  „  6 
S  ..  8 

4  M  ft 

Greatest 


Ibf. 
1 
I 


ATvraie. 


Ibl. 


9   to  I 

e  .  s 

IB  »M 


*' '  The  varieties  usually  taken  £or  pickling,  are  trout,  [uckerel, "white  fish,  and  dsquodle ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  to  be  fijund  only  in  Lake  Superior. 

"  *  Siooe  the  projected  canal  at  the  Sault  Ste.  maxie  has  been  suqtended,  Yankee  enter- 
prise, at  great  expense,  in  the  absence  of  artificial  locks,  has  surmounted  the  difficulty  of 
getting  over  the  fails  leading  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Superior,  and  within  the  two  past 
years,  two  vessels,  by  means  of  slides,  rollers,  &c.,  have  reached  the  upper  lake. 

"  *  Three  vessels  have,  alsc^  been  built  on  Lake  Superior  by  the  American  Fur  Corapany. 
The  two  former  vessels  will  hereafter  be  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade,  in  freighting  salt, 
proviaons,  &c.,  to  various  points  on  the  lakes,  and  returning  vrith  fish,  ^retofore  the 
American  Fur  Company  have  monopolised  the  trade.  TIus  will  open  a  new  era  in  the 
ii{^>erlake  fisheries,  as  uiey  are  said  to  he  inexhaustible. 
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'  Fiom       following  table,  of  the  amount  of  fiah  barreled,  which  was  obtained  from 
vanona  loiircea,  Um  ngiA.  increase  of  tlie  bunness  will  be  seen ; — 


l*ke  Snpcrior  

Httkhiw:  

Suilt  8M.  Hario   

Green  Bay  ■  

VarioM  points  im  Uw  HsfOB. 

Port  Gratiot   

Sborei  itf  L»km  Hurao  

On  Detroit  Rt'or  

Sborca  of  SaoUac  Conaly  

SL  Clair  River  

Draiamoad'a  lalaad  «  .... 

Twin  RiTen  

If oatb  of  Hnaiatae  Biwn  

„      Sheboygaii  Bfrar 

RadneRUer  

8a«inaw  Bay  

Thunder  Bay.,  ..i 

Boa*  er  lataad  

Sontb  Ss^naw  Bay  


Total 


18W 

1B3T 

1840 

barrel*. 

barrela. 

barreb. 

3,000 

10,000 

1,S00 

800 

4,000 
9^ 

300 

GOO 

600 

900 

S,1W 

4,100 

3.000 

BOO 

4,0W 

fiOO 

1,000 
800 
1,000 
1,0*0 
275 
193 
500 
500 
500 

BOO 

I3,X00 

i  14,100 

SB,00fi 

"  '  The  arerage  price  of  fish,  per  barrel,  for  the  past  Hve  years,  in  Detroit,  is  eight  dol* 
lara,  which  gtves  a  total  value  of  the  busineae,  in  ]  840,  at  256,040  dollars.  Thus,  in  its 
infancy,  it  Mda  this  large  amount  annually  to  the  wealth  of  JMlchigan.'  " 

In  the  Misussippi  and  other  rirers,  varioas  fishes,  which  we  hare  already 

described)  abound.   Of  some  of  the  lakes  near  the  delta  of  Halt  river,  the  follow- 

hig  account  is  curious : — 

**  One  fact,  however,  distinguishes  the  summer  of  1839.  It  is  the  drying  up  of  the 
lakes  in  the  Mississippi  swamp — at  least  in  that  portion  of  it  in  Adams  countnr,  extending 
from  below  Natchez  to  Ellis'  difis,  north  and  south,  and  from  the  highlands  of  St.  Catha- 
rine creek  to  the  Misussippi  river,  east  and  west.  This  occurrence,  so  far  as  the  writer's 
inquiries  extend,  is  imexampled,  and  is,  at  least,  a  striking  proof  of  severe  droujj^t.  In 
company  with  a  fiioid,  on  a  hunting  excurnon  of  a  day  or  two,  in  the  last  week  in  S^tem* 
ber,  we  vinted  several  of  these  lakes.  The^  are  almost  entirely  dry,  and  can  be  crossed 
anywhere  on  horseback.  They  form  beautiful  meadows  of  various  extent,  from  100  yards 
to  200  yards  in  widUi,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  lei^th,  covered  with  luxuriant 
and  tender  grass. 

*'  7%c  n^friadt  of  fiA  that  once  swarmed  in  thete  lakes,  have  aU  periled.  As  the 
watwieoedes  to  the  centra  diey  naturall;^  crowd  to  that  pmnt,  and  as  these  reservwrs  fidl, 
also,  the  eagles  and  vultures,  and  fish  eatmg  vermin  of  all  kinds,  flock  in  vast  numbers,  to 
such  a  feast  as  is  seldom  spread  to  them,  in  the  deeper  and  larger  lakes,  a  few  inches  of 
water  were  found  in  the  centre,  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  dyio^  fish,  and  sttuned  with 
blood  drawn  from  them  by  the  talons  of  thmr  ever  vigilant  and  msatiable  foes.  The  re- 
mains of  those  that  were  dying  and  bleaching  in  the  sun,  covered  large  spaces,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  an  appearance,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  himter,  *  like  leaves  afrer  a  frost' 

"  These  lakes  have,  for  *  time,  whereof  the  memoiy  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary,' been  the  habitation  of  numerous  species  of  fish,  from  the  ffrun  garr,  that  shark  of 
these  fresh  waters,  to  the  diminutive  pan-^fish.  The  winter  nuns  will  again  restore  water 
to  thor  banns,  but  another  ^eat  overflow  of  the  AGssisdppi  fsan  alone  supply  them  with 
th«r  ordinary  inhabitants.  Even  the  amplubious  alligator  will  have  small  temptations  to 
retuni  to  tbrai  i  for  his  usual  supply  of  provision  has  fruled.  At  presoit,  they  arecovered 
widi  an  exuberant  coat  of  0ttss,  without  any  object  to  interfere  with  the  view,  extending,  in 
iCHDe  of  thoDD,  almost  as  tar  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Upw  these  meadows  the  cattle  and 
horses  find  a  j^oitifnl  snbdstence;  and  the  vBoison  of  uus  seasm  is  uneommonly  fot  and 
ddicato,  owing  to  the  snperabnndance  of  pasturage. 

It  will  suggest  its^  to  the  mind  of  a  medical  man  that  miUiiHu  of  fish,  thus  perish- 
ing, and  corrupting,  must  affect  the  atmosphere.  Sudi  is  the  fact ;  and  before  reaching 
the  open  bed  of  the  lakes,  the  effluvia  becomes  extremely  ofiensive."— /TaffMn/ s  Register. 
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Comparative  view  of  the  fisheries  of  Massachusetts,  ezdosiva  of  the  whale 
fisheries: — 

Fisheries  of  Massachusetts  in  1837* 


Vessels  emploved  in  the  cod  and  mackarel  fishery     .       .  .  No. 

Tonnage  of  same   tons 

Number  of  quintals  of  codfish  cau^t       ....  quintals 

Value  of  same        ........  dollars 

Number  of  barrels  of  mackarel  caught     ....  barrels 

Value  of  same   dollars 

Number  of  bushds  <^  salt  used  in  ood  and  maduurd  fishery  bushels 

Hands  employed   No. 

Csq^tal  inTested   df^^ 


1,290 
76,089 
510,554 
1,569,517 
234,059 
1,639,042 
837,141 
11,146 
2,689,176 


PaoDDCK  of  fisheries  of  Massachusetts  and  other  Stat^  in  1840. 

Smt^  or  Dried  Fish.— Utatied  States,  773,947  quintals  ;  Maasadiusetta,  389,715 
quintals  ;  Idhun^  27^156  quintals  ;  New  Hampshire,  28,257  qwntals ;  Rhode  Ishuid, 
4034  quintals. 

Fiekled  FisA.— United  States,  472,359  barrels  ;  Massachusetts,  124,755  bairels ; 
North  Carolina,  73,350  banels  t  Maryland,  71,293  barzels ;  Maine,  54,071  banels. 

J^ermaced  OiZ.— United  States,  4,764,708  galloni  {  MawHwfaaetts^  9,630^972  gal- 
loDSi  Bhode  Island,  487,268  gallons ;  NewYorl^  400,251  gaDons;  Conneolioii^  183^07 
gaDons. 

Whaie  and  other  Fhh  0>2.— United  States,  7,586,778  gallons;  Massachusetts, 
3,364,725  gallons  ;  Connecticut,  1,909,047  gallons ;  New  York,  1,269,541  gallons ; 
Bhode  IsUmd,  633,860  gallons. 

Vahie  if  fFhakbone,  ^.—United  States,  1,153,234  dollars ;  Massachusetts,  442,974 
dollars ;  New  Yotk,  844,665  doIUun ;  Connectacut,  157,572  dollars ;  New  Jeisey,  74,000 
dollars. 

Sands  «fiip%erf.— United  States,  36,584;  MassadiusettB,  16,000  ;  Mazyland,  7814; 
Maine,  8610  ;  Connecticut,  2215. 

Ce^ital  invested.~Vmt6d  States,  16,429,620  doUars  ;  Massachusetts,  11,725,850 
df^lan;  Connecticut,  1,801,640  dollars ;  Rhode  Island,  1,077,157  doUars ;  New  ToA, 
949,250  doUars. 

Comparative  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  the  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  in  1841. 


Rc^pstered  vessels  employed  in  foreign  bad^  tat  the  year  1841 

Enrolled  and  Ltcensed  Vessels. 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  coastin?  trade,  for  the  year  1841 
licensed  vessels  under  twen^  tons,  em^oyed  in  coasting  trade 

Fishing  Vessels. 

Enrolled  vessels  employed  in  ood  fishery  .... 

„  „  mackarel  fishery      .       .       .  - 

Lioensed  ressels  under  twenty  tooi^  employed  in  cod  ^ehtstf 
The  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  em^hyed  in  the  whide  weiy, 

during  the  year  1841,  was  

Aggre^te  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  on  Ae 

30th  of  September,  1841,  was  stated  at  ...  . 
Of  oiroUed  uid  lioensed  tonnage  employed  in  the  coastiug  trade, 

amounting  to  1,076^036  I8-95ais,  as  abore  stated,  there  were' 

emfdoyed  m  steam  nangataon  I 


tons. 

945,808  42-95ths 


1,076,036  18-95ih8 
31,031  70-95tlis 


60,556  05-95th« 
11,321  13-95ths 
5,995  79-95ths 

167,405  l7-95tha 

2,180^744  S7-95tbs 

174,842  44-9Stlu 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WHALE  FISHERY  UF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Norwegians  were  accustomed  at  an  early  period  to  capture  whales.  But 
they  only  did  ao,  as  they  now  do  in  tiie  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands^  when  whales 
arrived  casually  on  the  coast  or  in  the  bays.  The  Biscayans  were  the  first  people 
who  pursued  the  whale  fishery  as  a  regular  business.  They  carried  it  on  with 
energy,  perseverance,  and  success,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  voyages  of  the  Dutch  and  EngUsh  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  a  passage  to  India  discovered  multitudes  of  whales  in  those  seas, 
which  led  the  Dutch  and  English  to  enter  upon  the  northern  whale  fishery. 
During  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  houses  were  established  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  provided  with  tanks,  boilers,  and  all  other 
necessary  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  blubber,  and  preparing  the 
bone  for  market.  A  town  with  shops  and  taverns  arose  in  consequence.  Hie 
town  disappeared  with  the  whale  fishery.  The  Dutch  whale  fishery  was  in  its 
nu>8t  prosperous  state  daring  the  year  165C,  -when  it  employed  about  260  ships, 
said  14,000  sailors.  The  English  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  by  an  ezdunve 
company,  like  that  of  Holland;  and  in  1735  the  South  Sea  Company  embarked 
in  the  whale  fishery,  and  prosecuted  it  with  vigour  for  about  eight  years,  and 
then  abandoned  irith  considerable  loss.  Hie  French  and  some  other  natioiu 
embarked  in  the  pursuit  with  great  success. 

It  is  receded  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,*' 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Norwood,  who  rended  at  die  Bermudas,  "  that  the 
vbale  fishery  had  been  carried  on  in  the  bays  of  those  islands  for  two  m  three 
years.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  whale  fishery  was  proposed  by  a  Mr.  Richard 
Stafford^  who  remarks  that  he  had  killed  several  black  whales  himself.  '  I  have 
been,'  says  he,  '  at  the  Bahama  islands,  and  there  have  seen  of  this  same  sort  of 
vhale  (the  spomaoeti)  dead  on  the  shor^  witii  tpemta  all  over  their  bodies ! 
Myself  and  about  twenty  othm  have  agreed  to  try  whether  we  can  master  and 
kill  them,  for  I  never  could  hear  of  any  of  that  sort  that  was  killed  by  any  man, 
sndi  is  their  fierceness  and  swiftness.*  '  One  such  whale,'  said  he,  'would  be 
worth  many  hundred  pounds.'"*  New  Providenoe,  in  the  Bahamas,  became  soon 
afterwards  distingaished  as  a  whale  fishing  station.  Before  the  EngUsh  colonists 
killed  whales  in  America,  "  the  Indians  upon  the  shores  of  North  America  were 
aocnstomed  to  adventure  out  from  Ae  coast  in  thor  eanoea,  and  {oerce  them 
with  tiieir  lances,  or  other  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  fitstened  to 
blocks  of  wood  by  strings.   These  blocks  were  thrown  overboard  the  moment 

*  See  PhiloBopliical  TntDiactioDS,  vol.  iii. 
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that  the  instruments  penetrated  the  body,  and  the  attacks  thus  made  appear 

to  have  been  renewed  ttie  moment  the  whale  showed  himself  on  the  sur&ce,  so 

that  these  monsters  were  finally  worried  to  death.  The  attacks  thus  made  by  these 

imperfect  instnunents  seem,  howevor,  to  have  been  generally  directed  upon  the 

young  ones  near  the  shores,  that  were  towed  to  the  coast,  and  the  iat  taken  off 

from  only  one  side,  as  they  possessed  no  knowledge  which  would  enable  them 

to  tarn  over  the  animal.    It  is  obvious  that  the  lai^r  sort  of  whales  must  have 

effectually  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  savages  with  such  rude  weapons,  and  the 

demand  for  the  oil,  which,  upon  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  they  were 

accustomed  to  use  as  food,  was  but  limited.*'  * 

The  New  England,  or  American  whale  fishery,  was  commenced  in  the  island 

of  Nantucket.   It  was  colonised  by  an  adventurous  and  hardy  race  of  settlers 

from  other  parts  of  Massachusetts.    The  origin  and  progress  of  the  New 

England  whale  fishery  is  related  as  followsf,  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine :— < 

"  It  appears  lhat  one  of  the  roeines  called  '  scragg^  was  descried  in  the  harixnir  of  the 
in&nt  colony,  where  it  remained  spouting  and  gambolling  around  the  shore  for  three 
days.  Measures  were  goon  adopted  by  the  settlers,  who  were  the  original  purchasers  of  the 
island,  for  its  oaptmre.  An  harpoon,  rude  in  its  form,  was  invented  and  wrou^t ;  and, 
after  a  severe  contest,  the  monster  was  taken.  The  success  of  this  adventore  induced  the 
people  of  that  (dace  to  commence  the  enterprise  of  taking  whales  as  a  regular  business, 
these  animals  being  at  that  time  very  numerous  axound  the  coast }  and,  as  early  as  1672, 
we  find  the  inhabitants  entering  into  a  formal  contract  witii  James  Lc^par,  in  wmch  he  en- 
gages to  cany  on  the  *  whale  atdiing*  jointly  with  the  town,  for  two  years,  on  thdr  fpmag 
to  him  ten  acres  of  land  in  some  convenient  |Jaoe,  mth  commonage  for  two  oovs,  ana 
twenty  sheep,  and  one  horse,  together  with  the  necessaiy  wood  and  water.  Ubia  town  itm, 
by  this  contract,  bound  to  carry  on  two-thirds  of  the  buooess,  and  himself  the  other  third. 
^Aiis  company  was  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  trad^  and  no  other  company  was  pennitted 
to  engage  in  the  traffic,  unless  they  should  tender  to  this  first  organised  body  a  portion  of 
its  suras.  It  was  also  provided,  uiat  '  toAosoetvr  kUl  any  whale  of  the  eonmany  or  com- 
panies  afcwesaid,  they  are  to  pay  to  the  town,  for  every  such  whale,  five  slulUi^.'  John 
Savage,  a  hardy  New  EngUnd  man,  was  also  procured  to  settle  upon  the  island  in  the 
capacity  of  a  cooper,  upon  nearly  the  same  terms  which  had  been  made  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  town  with  Lopar.  We  may  suppose  that  the  profits  of  this  crude  &ame  of  enter- 
prise were  small,  but  they  were  at  least  sufficient  to  induce  the  prosecution  of  this  species 
of  traffic. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Cape  Cod  had  reached  considerable  profidlenc^  in  Uiis 
branch  of  enterprise,  and  their  success  induced  the  fishermen  of  Nantucket  to  adopt  more 
vigwons  and  systematie  measures  for  its  prosecution.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  inbalntantB 
employing  Ichabod  Fadduck,  as  eariy  as  1690,  to  instruct  them  req>ecting  the  best  manner 
of  taking  the  whale,  and  extracting  the  <h1.  The  whaling  expeditions  from  that  port  were 
Ihen  carried  on  in  boats  from  the  ^ore,  and  the  white  colonists  derived  im^>ortant  aid  from 
the  Indian^  who  manifested  wtraordinaiy  aptness  hr  the  fishery  of  all  kindi^  aiid,  being 
placed  In  responrible  stations  as  bot^Hteerars  and  headsmen,  they  soon  became  expeaaaeM 
and  valuable  whalemen.  These  boats,  in  search  of  their  gams,  often  vantored  even  out  <^ 
^|fat  of  tiw  land  dnring>  the  pleasant  days  of  winter,  and  performed  feats  winch  aresearcdy 
exceeded  in  our  own  day.  After  the  whale  had  been  kuled,  he  was  towed  ashore,  and  an 
instrument,  termed  a  *crab,'  and  which  was  similar  to  a  capstan,  was  used  to  '  heave  off" 
the  blubber  as  fiut  as  it  was  cut.  This  blubber  was  then  placed  upon  carts,  and  conveyed 
to  *  try-honsee,'  situated  near  their  dwellings,  ^riiere  the  oil  was  boiled  out^  and  {Hr^Mured 
for  market  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  fishermen  to  descry  whales  at  a  distance,  a 
high  spar  was  erected  upon  the  shore,  with  cleats  affixed  to  the  tap,  where  the  whaleman, 

*  Hunt's  Magazine. 
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Vith  his  spy-glass,  could  be  securely  lodged,  and  comniand  a  broad  view  of  the  ocean.  No 
sensible  (fiinmution  of  the  whales  upon  the  coast  appears  to  have  existed  from  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  fishery,  although  eighty-six  were  taken  near  the  shore  daring  the  year 
1726,  and  eleven  were  sometimes  towed  to  the  land  in  one  day. 

*'  We  are  informed  that  the  first  spermaceti  whale,  known  to  the  inhabitants,  was  found 
dead  and  ashore  upon  the  south-western  part  of  the  island  ;  and  here  arose  several  con- 
fficting  dums  to  the  right  of  property  in  this  dead  monster ;  the  Indians  claiming  it  by 
nAt  of  fining  ;  the  whiter  on  the  ground  of  their  ownership  of  the  island;  and  the 
officer  (tf  the  crown  aemngit  by  virtue  of  the  well-known  prindple  of  the  laws  of  England, 
giving  to  the  king  certun  ytopeity  which  is  discovered  to  have  no  visible  owner,  and,  in 
AscQBsing  which,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  if  we  remember  right,  niecially  designates  a 
stnmded  whale.  The  matter  was,  however,  at  length  adjusted,  and  the  white  men  who 
first  fonnd  it  were  permitted  to  hoM  the  property,  the  whale  having  been  previously  divested 
of  bis  teeth. 

"  To  Christopher  Hussey,  a  Nantucket  whaleman,  belongs  the  honour  of  capturing  the 
first  spermaceti  whale,  and  his  feat  was  performed  during  ihe  year  1712,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained.  This  man,  while  cruising  near  the  shore  for  '  right  whales,*  the  species  which 
had  been  the  principal  kind  captured  by  the  Nantucket  whalemen,  was  blown  off  from  the 
shore,  and  fidling  in  with  a  scool  of  that  species,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  one  and  towing  him 
into  port  This  event  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  whale  fishery  upon  tm  ocean,  for  vessels  of 
tlurtr  tons  were  soon  biult  for  the  purpose  of  extending  this  traffic.  These  vessels  were  fitted 
out  Kir  cruises  of  about  six  weeks,  and  carried  a  few  nogsheada  capable  of  containing  the 
blabber  of  <mly  one  v4iale,  which,  after  they  had  captured,  they  returned  home,  when  the 
owners  took  the  Unbber  and  pr^iared  Uie  oil  for  market,  despatchmg  the  ship  upon  another 
Toyage.  The  boiHng  was  done  m  tiy-hooses,  which  were  erected  near  the  landing,  and  the 
outfits  and  apparatus  were  placed  in  warehouses,  situated  near  the  same  place.  The  substi- 
tution of  veraels  for  boats  constituted  a  new  epoch  in  the  expeditions  of  these  Nantucket 
whalemen,  as  the  whales  were  expected  to  be  diminished ;  and,  in  1 7 1 5,  the  number  of 
TBssels  engaged  in  the  whaling  business  from  this  port  was  six,  all  of  them  sloops  of  horn 
thirty  to  forty  tons  burden,  and  produdng  1100/.,  amounting  in  our  currency  to  4888 
do^hvs,  88  cents. 

'*  Such  was  the  germ  of  the  whale  fishery  in  this  cotmtry,  and  circumstances  transpired 
wluch  were  calctdated  to  extend  its  operations.  Larger  vessels  were  soon  introduced  as 
motive  for  the  bunness  increased,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  number  of  course  reqiured  an 
ad^tional  number  of  men,  so  that  the  island  could  not  furnish  the  force  to  man  their  ships. 
This  deficient^  was,  however,  suppUed  by  seamen  from  Long  island,  as  well  as  various  parts 
of  Cod.    But  the  consumption  of  oil  did  not  increase  with  the  augmentation  of  the 

nnmb^  of  the  ships  and  the  quantity  of  oil  which  was  obtained.  Indeed,  the  domestic  sale  was 
frequently  doU,  and  the  wluue  fishermen  began  to  look  to  a  forugn  market.  Boston  at  this 
tim^  famished  the  chief  d^&t  for  the  ml  tx  the  Nantucket  whalemen,  and  it  was  customary 
§ar  the  merchants  of  that  city  to  order  large  quantities  of  whale  oil  from  Nantucket,  and  to 
export  it  to  Ejigland  in  their  own  vessels,  from  which  traffic  they  derived  a  considerable 
profit,  the  oil  of  the  island  having  obtained  a  very  high  reputation  in  Europe.  This  fact 
aroused  the  people  of  Nantucket  to  their  true  interest,  and  they  immediately  adopted  mea* 
snree  to  export  the  products  of  the  fishery  themselves,  and  accordingly  to  reap  tne  profits. 
But  although  the  prospects  of  success  appeared  bright,  they  moved  with  great  caution  in 
this  matter,  knowing  that  the  failure  of^  their  enterprise  would  be  attended  with  disastrous 
consequences.  Accordingly,  about  the  year  1745,  a  small  vessel  was  loaded  and 
despat<^ed  to  Europe  with  a  cargo  of  oiL  The  expedition  was  successful,  and  their  ship- 
ments to  England  and  other  foreign  ports  were  increased.  This  new  field  of  ent^prise  was 
attended  with  a  double  advantage,  for  while  they  secured  large  profits  on  these  voyages,  it 
was  found  that  the  articles  in  the  foreign  ports  to  which  their  ships  were  consigned,  conrist- 
ing  of  inOf  hardware,  hemp,  and  sail-cloth,  were  precisely  of  the  kind  which  they  wanted  for 
the  trade,  and,  behig  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate,  they  were  admir^y  adapted  to  their 
return  cargoes. 

"  But  in  the  year  1755,  the  loss  of  several  fine  ships,  with  tJieir  crews,  by  the  perils  of 
the  sea,  or  by  capture — for  it  is  well  known  that  we  were  tiien  at  war  with  France — 
vou  III.  3  u 
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threw  9.  temporary  blight  over  the  traffic,  although  it  contiiiued  to  increase.  The  ^ps 
were  enlarged  in  size,  from  thirty  to  100  tons  burden  and  more,  whales  had  become 
scarce  upon  their  own  ran^ng  grounds  near  the  shore,  and  larger  vessels  were  required 
to  advance  further  into  the  ocean.  A  number  of  ^e  larger  class  of  vessels  was  despatched 
to  Davis's  straits  and  the  Western  islands,  being  provided  with  complete  out6te,  and, 
while  a  few  made  great  voyages,  others  came  home  *  clean,'  from  the  ignorance  that  then 
prevailed  reflecting  the  courses  of  the  winds,  the  proper  feeding-^ixound  of  the  wlwlei, 
and  of  all  those  other  facts  which  could  onW  be  acquired  by  expanaaee.  Whaling  con- 
tinued to  be  the  main  occupation  of  the  inhamtants  of  that  island,  while  the  attonpts  which 
were  made  to  carry  on  this  pursuit  in  other  parts  oi  the  countiy,  aapeax  to  hare  fiuled. 

**  Another  fact  tended  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the  whale  fishery  at  that  time.  Hw 
English  government,  discovering  that  oil  was  fiur  preferable  to  aOaar  hf^t,  bdng  brttw 
adapted  to  common  use,  and  loss  expensive,  became  anxious  to  inoease  tiiat  brandi  of 
commerce  Irom  her  own  ports,  and,  in  oonsequenoe,  granted  a  large  bounty  to  this  apeciea 
<^  indnstiy.  By  that  means  it  was  much  emarged,  and  London  soon  became  an  impraiant 
whaling  port.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  measure  was  to  cut  off  Nantucket  from 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  foreign  market ;  yet  the  American  whale  trade  was  not  sen- 
sibly diminished,  as  its  consumption  was  enlarged  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  even 
the  exportation  to  England  continued  to  be  carried  on.  As  new  coasts  were  explored,  the 
field  of  the  whale  fishery  became  enlarged,  and  the  American  whale  fishermen  adventured 
widely  into  the  ocean  for  their  favourite  game.  The  places  at  which  the  whale  fishery 
commenced,  and  the  periods  when  it  was  begun,  prior  to  our  revolutioD,  we  have  in  the 
subjoined  table,  which  is  believed  to  be  accurate : — 
"  At  Davis's  straits,  in  the  year  1746. 

"  The  Island  of  Disco,  in  the  mouth  <rf  Baffin's  bay,  in  the  year  1751. 
**  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  year  176L 
"  Coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  year  1763. 
"  Western  islands,  in  the  year  1765. 

"  Eastward  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  year  1765. 

"  Coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  year  1774.  * 
'*  Besides  these  places,  whaling  voyages  were  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
although  for  a  shorter  period,  upon  the  Grand  Banks,  Cape  Verd  islands,  numerous  points 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  the  Carribean  sea,  the  coast  of  tiie  Spanish  Main, 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  aea.  The  amount  of  enterprise  invested  in  the  traffic  at 
different  periods,  and  the  profits  of  the  voyages  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
^rhaps,  be  interesting  at  we  present  tim^  exhibiting  as  they  do  ue  progress  of ' 
m  this  coon^. 

Thb  Number  of  American  Ships  enjoyed,  and  OSi  produoed  from  the  Catoh,  tat  Tea 
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*'  It  appears,  also,  that  the  price  of  whale  (m1  in  England  was,  in  1742,  \Hl.  13s.  per 
ton  ;  in  1743,  14/.  Ss.  per  ton  ;  m  1744,  lOL  per  ton;  and  in  1753,  21/.  per  ton. 

"  From  the  year  1771  to  1775,  the  whale  fishery  increased  to  a  most  important  extent, 
and  the  hardy  islanders  of  New  England,  who  formed  the  whaHng  companies,  were  mecha- 
nics, who  manufactured  the  cordage,  the  casks,  the  suls,  the  iron  and  wood  wo^  of  the 
ships,  and  even  built  the  ships  for  the  whale  fishery.  According  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  Massachu- 
setts alone,  during  that  space  of  time,  employed  annually  183  vessels,  of  13,820  tons 

•  See  History  of  Nantucket,  by  Obed  Macy. 
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bardn  m  dw  northem  whale  fisbeiy,  and  121  Tessds,  of  14,020  tons  in  dw  southern, 
iilucli  wm  navigated  by  40$9  men;  the  produce  <tf  die  fiahety  at  that  time  anunmting  to 
350,0002.  kwfiil  money,  or  1,16(^000  ddlars.  At  tins  time,  a  huge  portion  of  the  sper- 
maoeti  ml  was  sent  to  En^and  in  an  unsepar^ed  «tat^  the  head  matter  bang  geDeraUy 
mizigled  widi  the  body  of  tne  <n^  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  same  price  when  in  a  mixect 
as  in  a  separate  state.  A  conddanUe  portion,  of  the  (nl  procured  from  the  right  whaU 
was  shipj^  to  Boston,  or  other  parts  of  oar  American  colonies,  £or  inland  consimip- 
tion,  or  was  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  The  maaufaotnre  of  sperm  candles,  which 
was  first  commenoed  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1750,  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
New  Ei^^and  and  Philadelphja,  and  tMided  to  fiimish  a  motive  for  the  fishermen  to  procure 
tins  speeies  of  matta-.  We  here  a{^>eQd  a  tidily  showing  die  amount  of  Ammcan  whale 
fiafaetry  from  1771  to  1775.* 


State  of  the  Whale  fishery  in  Bbssachusetts,  from  1771  to  1775. 
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*'  A  few  years  previous  to  Uie  revolution,  the  average  price  in  market  for  spermaceti 
<h1  was  about  40/.  per  ton,  and  for  head  matter  50/.  per  ton.  Common  whale  oil  was  about 
15i,  per  ton,  and  the  bone  was  worth  about  2s.  4f/.  per  lb. 

"  The  '  Massachusetta*  Bay  Bestnuning  Bill,'  tending  to  restrict  the  commeice  of  New 
England,  excluded  their  whfuing  ships  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  but  a  special 
relaxation  of  the  law  was  made  in  fa-vour  of  Nantucket,  on  account  of  a  petition  from  the 
island  to  that  effect. 

'*  NantiM^et  was  found,  after  the  revolutionary  war,  the  principal  mart  of  the  whale 
fishery,  in  an  impowished  con^don.  The  150  vessels  which  it  owned  at  the  c(Hnmence- 
ment  of  the  mr,  woe  dwindled  down  to  a  few  old  hulks,  and  the  ^rass  e;rew  green  in  the 
streets ;  but  the  characteristic  energy  which  had  marked  the  enterprise  of  its  sturdy  settlers, 
soon  exhibited  itself  upon  its  old  field,  the  ocean,  and  the  sound  of  the  broad-axe  and  the 
hammer  were  a^am  neard  in  its  dockyards,  building  and  refitting  new  vessels  for  its 
£avourite  enterprise.  In  1 785,  the  business  promised  great  profits.  The  articles  required 
for  the  outfits  were  low,  while  the  price  of  oil  was  fai^.  This  state  of  things  continued 
only  a  tkort  time,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  succeeding  year,  crude  sperm  oil  sold  for 
24L  fet  ton,  and  head  matter  scarcely  commanded  45/.  per  ton.  Measures  were  soon 
adopted  to  petition  for  its  protection,  and  a  bounty  was  granted  by  the  commonwealth  of 
MaasaohuaettB,  of  51.  fer  every  tou  of  white  spermaceti  oil,  and  60s.  for  every  ton  of  brown 
qiamaeeti  oil ;  fior  the  piirpose  of  encouraging  the  business,  many  persons  in  other  parts 

the  eouutry  were  indneed  to  embark  in  the  whale  fieheiy,  tiius  increasing  the  quantity 
in  Ahis  ooontiy,  and  diminishing  its  value.  But  the  consui^taon  was  not  suflScientiy  large 
to  make  its  procuration  very  profitaUe ;  and  the  encouragement  to  this  conm^rce  which 
had  been  given  1^  England,  and  the  conseqaant  quantity  carried  by  their  own  mariners 
into  Aa(  country,  cut  w  Ammean  whaUng  mwchants  from  British  markets,  espedally  as 

*  Pitkin's.  Hunt's  Magazine. 
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daties  were  required  to  be  pud  for  its  importation  to  Great  Britain,  after  the  war  of  thtf 

revolution." — Stint's  Magazine. 

"  Halibz,  in  Nora  Sootia,  affords  an  excellent  harbonr,  openings  ctirectly  from  the 
AtlantiCf  and  it  waa  thought  that  a  good  market  would  be  there  provided  for  whale  ml. 
Inducements  were  held  oat  to  the  people  of  Kantucket  to  remove  there,  in  1786  and  1787f 
and  a  considerable  number  settled  on  a  spot  opposite  Hdi&x^  called  Dwrbnotrtfa,  when  tbero 
were  bidlc  dwelling-houses,  wharft,  spermaceti  candle  mann&ctories,  stores,  and  dodrrarda. 
Here  they  carried  oa  the  vriialing  bunness  for  wrend  years  with  success,  but  wen  finally 
induced  to  mnove  to  Milfbrd  Haven,  in  the  west  of  England,  there  to  prosecute  th« 
whale  fishoy.  Nantucket  suffered  considerabhr  by  this  aetUement,  having  lost  some  of  ita 
most  active  and  enterprisiug  wh^emen,  still  the  anspieefl  of  the  whale  fishery  grew 
brighter,  oil  advanced  in  price,  the  number  and  size  of  the  ships  were  increased,  their  voy- 
ages were  extended,  and  the  vessels  from  that  port  which  had  confined  themselves  to  the 
West  ludies,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  different  parts  of  the  shores  of  North  America,  now 
extended  their  ranging  grounds  to  the  banks  of  Brazil,  where  right  and  sperm  whales  were 
very  numerous.  The  manufacture  of  sperm  candles  was  increased,  and  large  quantattes 
were  not  only  consumed  in  this  country,  but  also  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  About  this 
time  the  domestic  consumption  of  oil  was  much  extended  by  the  establishment  of  hgfat- 
houses,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  country  ;  one  branch  of  domestic  lE^ua- 
try  thus  aiding  the  other.  In  fact,  the  enternrise  invested  in  this  labour  was  enlarged  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  littie  island  of  Nantuoltet,  could  not  furnish  suflltnent  seamen  to 
carry  on  the  whaUng  voyages  from  her  own  port,  and  many  Indians  and  negroes  were 
imported  from  the  continent,  who  rerided  on  wat  island,  and  became  aomo  m  the  most 
vatuaUe  ud  active  agents     the  whale  fishery .** — Sun^s  MaffMsiiUf  Pitkm. 

"  Hieprinc^nl  seaports  along  New  Enj^ukd  coasts  embayed  in  the  whale  fishery,  fem 
1787  to  1789. 


State  of  the  Whale  Fishery,  £rom  1787  to  1789,  iocludve. 


PORTS  FROM  WHICH 
THE  EQUIPHBNT8 
WERE  HADE. 

No.  of 
TSMell  fiitrd 
out  ■nnully 
for  tlw 
nortbcm 
what* 
fldiery. 

Tbeir 
Tosnage. 

No.  of 
veaHrls  fitted 
outaaonany 

for  OiB 
aoBOtem 

whale 

fiahery. 

Their 
tonnaga. 

No.  of 
•eaman 
employed. 

Spennaoeti 
oU  taken 
aanoaUy. 

Whale  oU 

taken 
aaNBtty. 

toaa. 

tona. 

barrela. 

banrela. 

18 

UN 

18 

sroe 

487 

9800 

8,M0 

WellBeec,  And  other  porta 

■ft 

7M 

4 

400 

S13 

tjm 

4S 

S700 

S 

7S0 

6U 

arao 

.... 

s 

S8 

"so 

.... 

13 

'ioo 

t 

ISO 

ioo 

99 

S20 

6 

4W 

.... 

78 

360 

Dordieittr  and  WanhuB' . 

T 

4M 

"» 

104 

SOO 

91 

S8U 

tl 

4900 

IBIl 

7980 

is,iaB 

"  In  1790,  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Nantncket  waa  directed  to  the  seal  fiafaeory, 
m*ofitable  voyages  for  the  capture  of  these  «n'"*'^U  having  been  made  prerionsly  frcca 
England,  the  seals  being  fonnd  upon  tite  same  coasts  as  the  whales,  and  requiring  the  same 
out^ts  and  men.  The  first  expedition  fitted  out  from  New  England  was  for  the  coast  of 
Africa.  It  was  not  successful,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  a  bosmess  which  has  been  rinoe 
prosecuted  with  energy  and  profit.  During  the  succeeding  year,  a  number  of  successful 
cruises  having  been  made  by  the  Enghgh  vessels  upon  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
these  foreign  enterprises  induced  the  people  of  Nantncket  to  range  with  their  ships  upon 
the  same  coast,  and  whaling  ships  then  first  adventured  from  this  port  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  almost  invariably  returned  with  full  cargoes.  The  success  of  the  whalemen  of  Nan- 
tucket in  the  whale  fiyshery  induced  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  settlement  of  New 
Bedford,  which  has  since  arrived  to  great  opulence  by  this  traffic,  to  increase  the  number  of 
tlieir  whaling  ships  ;  and,  in  1792,  they  had  enlarged  th^  adventures  to  a  cmiaideraUe 
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ttxtent.  The  ma^et  for  oil  waa  at  this  time  also  ray  much  extmded  in  France  ;  lan^ 
were  sent  into  that  country  horn  EngUmd,  to  encourage  ita  use  ;  and  large  shipments  were 
made  bwn  the  United  Statea,  which  proTod  profitable  ;  but  the  reToUtion  that  afterwards 
Woke  out  in  that  oonntry  swallowed  np  all  ioraga  enteriniaes.  The  period  which  the 
historian  d  Nantucket  has  dnominatea  its  *  golden  age>  was  soon  tonied  to  an  age  of 
bronse  br  the  arcninstanees  of  the  period,  fiv  wbUe  the  fVench  revolution  efiectnally  pre- 
vmted  the  importation    the  artide  into  that  country,  most  of  the  for^n  maikets  became 

fhUted;  the  price  of  cnl  in  forogn  ports  fell  below  that  for  which  it  could  be  obtained  in 
rantocket,  the  ^vriawis  required  for  the  outfits  adTanced  in  valae,  and  ruin  stared  the 
whalemen  in  the  face.  In  audition  to  these  disastrous  circumstances,  war  between  France 
and  the  United  States  was  expected  while  the  whaling  ships  afloat  were  out  upon  long 
voyages,  and  commerml  disaster,  like  the  foreboding  twihgfat  of  an  eclipse,  orenhadowed 
this  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  countrv. 

"  But  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  which  foUowed,  we  learn  thatin  1810  most  of 
the  busineas  cajHtal  oS  the  idand  of  I^aatudrot  was  at  sea,  and,  during  that  jear,  six  or 
^ht  shi^  ware  fitted  out  frran  diat  port  for  the  Padfic  Ocean.  But  dark  clouds  now 
gathered  again  vpon  the  conunenaal  s^,  and  a  war  with  Enriand  was  threatened.  Hie 
people  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  tra^  were  soon  depnTedof  the  means  of  subsistence; 
and,  while  the  motires  for  adventnte  in  the  ttaffie  diminished,  the  ^rremiums  insurance 
arose  to  twenty  per  cent.  Two  years  afterwards,  an  emham  was  laid  upon  our  commerce, 
wludft  vestrietion  is  generally  a  sure  pre8u;e  of  war.  Mren-aghths  of  the  capital  of 
Kantadret  were  afloat,  tliree-fi>urtlis  ti  y^am  were  not  expected  to  return  for  a  year;  and 
■0  great  was  the  lyfgehension  ofthe  declaration  of  war,  that  a  formal  petition  was  aespatched 
to  the  British  iroTemment  by  the  people  of  Nantucket,  through  Admiral  Cochrane,  asking 
protection  for  their  commerce,  and  expressing  a  willingness  to  remain  neutral  in  the  belU- 
g;erent  operation  which  succeeded.  But  all  mis  was  of  no  avul,  and  the  navigators  of  that 
island,  diTerted  from  their  antnent  business,  were  lefl  to  starve,  or  to  gain  a  scanty  snbost- 
ence  by  fishing  around  the  coast,  or  by  cultivating  its  barren  soiL 

"  At  the  dose  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  country,  it  is  well  known,  was  involved  in  one 
common  wreck  ;  but  the  elastic  energies  of  the  nation  revived,  and  tiie  whale  fishery  was 
commenced  upon  a  new  foundation,  and  has  been  advandng  with  a  gradual  and  solid  growth 
to  the  present  time.  During  the  year  1819,  it  was  extended  to  many  points  along  the 
coast  of  New  England ;  and  whale  ships  were  fitted  out  from  New  York,  Long  Island, 
New  London,  New  Bedford,  Cape  Cod,  and  Boston,  which  have  been  increasing  to  the 
(v^Knt  day,  constituting  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  beautiful  settiements  that  are 
scattOTed  uong  our  northern  maritime  shwes,  as  monuments  of  the  liberalityand  enter- 
prise of  that  ^h-minded  class  of  men,  our  American  whaling  nunhauts.  The  crowing 
population  o£  the  country,  and  the  increased  oonsnmption  of  uie  articles  produoed  Inr  the 
whale  fidieiy  from  the  introduction  of  machinery ;  and  the  mnltijf^ed  branches  of  trade  re- 
quiring them,  together  with  the  more  efficient  organisation  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  secu- 
rity to  its  prcMCCution  furnished  by  the  strength  of  our  government,  will  render  it  in  coming 
time,  as  it  now  is,  a  lucrative  and  permanent  field  of  commerce." — Ifunft  Magazine. 

According  to  Mr.  Htkin,  the  whole  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  &hery,  in  the 
winter  of  1834,  was  434,  of  which,  about  384  were  ships,  and  mty  barks  and  brigs. 

The  greatest  part  of  these,  belong  to  New  Bedford,  and  Nantucket,  and  New  Lon- 
don. The  following  is  the  number  of  vessels,  in  these  three  districts,  with  their  tminag^ 
and  Domber  of  men  employed,  furnished  us  by  the  c(dlectora  of  these  disteicts. 


DinTRicrs. 

No.  of  TcawU. 

TODMgO. 

HflB. 

181 

06^  > 

4U6 

76 

304,73 

1800 

41 

11,U1 

1081 

998 

94,079 
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AMERICA. 


«  The  remfumng  number,  bdnig  thout  136  from  llie  hut  inlinmAtaon  obtained,  faeI<Hig 
to  the  fijUowing  pwts : — 


PORTS. 


Sag  Harbour  

PaliBonlh  

Waircn  

Bristol  

Newport  

Had*(in  

Proridvucv   

Pall  RiTor  

Pooghkeepsie  

Plymoutk  

GhMcnter.....  

Mcwboricli  


No.  of  Te««la. 


S3 
6 

13 

13 
» 

11 
% 
% 
8 
S 
1 
3 


POKTS. 


Portaittouth... 
Bridmport ... 
NeWburyport. 

EJgerton  

Halna  

BoaloD  

New  York.... 

Wanthan  

Portland  

WiacMMit  ... 
OrMnpurt  


No.of  TUMb. 


"  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  sperm  fisheiy,  from  New  Bedford,  was  112, 
with  a  tonnage  of  37,163,  and  2828  men  ;  and  from  Nantu^etwas  sixty-nine,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  24,216,  and  1684  men.  The  number,  from  the  other  ports,  in  the  same  fishery, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  ei^ty,  making  the  whcJe  number,  in  the  sperm  fishery,  about 
261,  and  in  the  light  whale  fishery,  about  170. 

"  The  Talue  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  former,  with  their  outfits,  has  been  estimated, 
by  those  well  aoquainted  with  the  business,  at  30,000  dollars  each  ;  tboee  in  the  latter,  at 
15,000  doUars,  and  the  barks  and  brigi  may  be  estimated  at  10^000  dollars.  The  following, 
therefiwe,  may  be  deemed  the  value  of  aU  the  vesiels^  en^oj^  in  the  whale  fishery  finm 
the  United  Statei^  aboat  tiie  Ist  of  Janury,  1834,  iodndtDg  their  outfits. 


261  s^M,  in  the  tj^&na  BAery 

120    „       „     n^t  whale  fishery  . 

.    .  at 

'       •  » 

doUars. 
80,000 
15,000 
10,000 

dollats. 
7,880,000 
1,800,000 
500,000 

Total  . 

10,180,000 

"  The  entire  tonnage  of  the  whaling  Tessels,  in  the  districts  of  New  Bedford,  Nan- 
todcet,  and  New  London,  as  above  stated,  was  94,075  ;  and  if  we  estimate  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessels,  in  the  other  ports,  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  <^  vessels,  in  Uiese  three  placea, 
Ae  yAuAa  tonnage  employed  in  the  whaling  bunnea^  mi^  be  stated  at  136,000^  v^dh  b 
not  ftr  horn  one-tenth  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  St^es  ;  and  by  the  same  ratio, 
the  whole  number  of  men  employed,  wouM  be  about  10,900.  The  men  usually  have  for 
thnr  shares,  three-tenths  of  the  earnings. 

"  la  1830^  it  was  calculated,  that  the  foQowiDg,  among  many  other  articles,  were  con- 
sumed 1^  the  whale  ships. 

"  Thirly-nx  thousand  barrels  of  fiour;  30,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork;  18,000  bolts 
of  duck  ;  6,000,000  of  staves  ;  and  2000  tons  of  cordage. 

"  The  consumption  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  others,  must  have  increased  since  that 
period. 

"  About  one-half  of  the  common  whale  oil,  finds  a  market  in  Europe,  one-quarter  in 
the  Weet  Indies  and  South  America,  and  the  other  quarter  in  the  United  States. 

"  Neaily  the  whole  of  the  q>ermaceti  oil  is  consumed  in  this  counta^' ;  finun  one -quarter 
to  one-third  being  used  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu&ctories ;  and  in  this  indirect  waj, 
one  branch  of  domestic  industry  is  materially  benefited  by  another. 

"  And  we  cannot  but  observe  in  tins  place,  that  the  tenqtrarance  now  practised  aa  board 
most  iji  tiiese  whale  ships  contribntee^  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  success  of  thue  long  and 
haxardous  voyages.  We  are  hnppy  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  in  April,  1834,  no  less  than 
168  of  the  whale  diips  of  New  Bedfiwd,  were  what  are  cal^  tempmnce  ahi^  fiiwiiAiny 
no  sjnrituous  liquors,  except  for  the  medidne  ehset, 

**  Great  Bntain  formerly  gave  a  high  bounty  on  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  firfiBiy; 
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bat  ilus  hanaiy  eeatedl  In  1324.  A  duty,  howevtt>,  on  fatAga  <^  WW  oonti&aecl,  amount- 
ing,  in  the  oase  of  iptfinaoeti  oil,  to  »  ^roUlitton. 

**  The  Soa£k  Sm  fishenr  was  not  proeecnted  bythe  BritUfa,  until  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Amoioan  nvora^mary  var.  The  greatest  number  of  ships  engaged  in  it,  in 
any  one  year,  from  1814  to  1824,  when  the  bounty  ceased,  was  uxty-eigot,  tonn^^e  19,755, 
and  employing  1827  men ;  and,  in  1830,  only  tmrty-one  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,997, 
and  937  men ;  and  these  ships  were  from  the  port  of  Loudon.** 


OUTFITS  OF  WHALE  SHIPS. 

The  outfits  required  for  a  whaling  ship  constitute  no  inconsiderable  item  of  the  ex- 
pense, amounting,  in  a  Tessel  which  is  fitted  out  for  a  three  years'  voyage,  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  18,000  doUarB,  while  die  hull  not  unfrequently  coats  22,000  dollars  more,  while  many 
have  sailed  whose  total  cost  does  not  vary  far  from  60,000  dollars.    The  principal  kind  of 

C visions  required  for  the  crew  upon  their  voyage,  consists  of  beef  and  pork,  bread,  mo- 
es,  peas,  beans,  com,  potatoes,  dried  apples,  co£fee,  tea,  chocolate,  butter,  besides  from 
3000  to  4000  casks,  made  from  white  oak,  and  a  quaDtiky  of  spare  duck  cordage,  and  other 
aitidee  which  may  be  required  in  the  course  of  the  ro^i^ge.  In  a  ship  whi^  mans  four 
boata,  from  tlurty  to  thir^-two  men  are  employed.  The  contract  entered  into  between 
the  crew  andthe  ownen  of  the  ship,  and  contunedin  the  sh^>|nng  articles  that  are  regmied 
to  be  signed  by  each  sulor,  nudua  H  Innding  on  the  owners  to  provide  the  ab^  and  aU  the 
necessary  outlays  of  the  yonge  j  and  upon  the  crew  to  pwfivm  ihdr  duty  on  board  the 
dup^  crying  all  proper  orders  to  liie  ^d  of  the  voyage.  Ab  a  oompenaation,  they  are 
entitled  to  such  part  of  the  ml,  or  whaterer  else  may  be  obtiuned,  as  snail  be  agreed  upon 
for  tlmr  services  ;  and  if,  in  case  of  death  or  accident,  any  portion  of  the  crew  is  unable  to 
perform  his  put  of  the  voyage,  they  or  their  legal  representatives  are  empowered  to  draw, 
in  their  own  right,  whatever  of  compensation  would  have  &Ilen  to  their  share  had  the  voy- 
age been  aunpleted,  this  compoosation  being  propwtioned  to  the  time  tiiey  shall  have 
served.  The  *  lays,'  or  shares  of  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew,  are  measured  by  the 
amount  of  their  experience  and  value  in  the  voyage.** 

The  annexed  enumeration  of  the  quantities  of  many  articles  of  foreign  and  domestic 
produce  required  in  the  outfit  of  whale  ships,  which  sailed  during  1841,  is  derived  from 
the  Nantucket  Enquirer — good  authority  on  all  matters  pwtaming  to  this  Inanch 
commerce.  Hie  American  whalers  have  increased  from  a  few  friul  boats,  hardly  vmtnring 
fron  the  Anon,  to  a  fleet  of  650  scul  of  190,000  tons  burden,  a  monument  mred  upon 
die  braad  oeean,  ndiere  the  worid  may  sail  and  read  tbe  chivalrous  and  enridung  residts  of 
New  Eng^d  peneveranee,  ener^,  and  indnsteir.  OOxat  nations  have  not  been  nc^^igent 
m  enoouraging  this  fidwry  ;  but  m  all  cases  witli  but  fittie  good  efieci  Notwidiatai^ng 
bounties,  loans^  royal  grants,  and  monopofiee,  have  been  Showered  upon  the  adventurous 
whalers  of  otiier  nations^  the  fisboj  has  £ed  under  these  lavishments  until  America  and 
New  South  Wales  mdy  inqmrt  enough  fbr  Uimr  own  consumption  >— 


AHTIC  LBS. 

Flaw  tmrreb 

Port  tad  beef.  

Wnliiw  galkiiw 

CUft*  Ibfc 

Avar  •  

Te«  ■ 

Hicfc  

Dock  piecM 

Cbrdaffe.  toni 

btm  topi.  

StarM.  •  ••treH 

coprw.  

Ilir«  


QUDtldM. 


ARTICLES. 


QaandtlM. 


•Uj40 
46,030 
KM.SO0 
SSfi,4B0 
MS,?M 
90,  «W 
•04,500 

vie 

SMjON 

tsairo 

4^0 


WhItalMd  Ibi. 

PklntoU  gaUoni 

Cotton  knd  c«lieo««  y«rd» 

Butt«r  Iba. 

TiMgu-  bamk 

Beana,  pm*,  uid  com  .buebeli 

ChMW  Iba. 

H>m«  „ 

Dried  ap^M  

Dried  flab  » 

XobaccDa «i 
Soap.  


.bozea 


174,600 
11,980 
fl73.00» 
2Se,4»3 
9,1  IB 
M,543 
48,340 
44,950 
tM.480 
KI.140 

4n,ooo 

MM 
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AHEItlCA, 


We  add  the  foUowuig  inteniting  aoeoimt  of  the  eqiupment  and  eqmue  of  fittbg 
180  Datch  whale  ships  for  die  Greenland  fishery,  in  the  eighteenth  centuzy 


EQUIPHBNT. 


BxpmM. 


BQUIPMENT. 


SCOOa  Dew  cuki  

l,rM.CNW  hoofw.  tat  rapaiilBK  oM  cMkn,  Sw.. 
Ooopvn'  wtKM. 


U^OOOIbs.  of  oovdam.... 
MaUnc  >ud  npuiliig 


Ouir 


boats,  with 

•MTM,  &Cc 

Iran  «wkr  nalU,  midM'  wagw,  te. 

401AM  Iba.  of  ba*r,  fee.  

tjua  ftrkbw  of  b«Utr,  of  aiihtj  «r  ^natjr 

A—tardaM  Ibt.  — di., 
US^lba.  of  aloak-M 

«N.M«lba.liiaMlt  

TljMW  lb*,  flf  Mft  braad. 
OSS  amkmn  af  OcMva... 
Sagar,  apieea,  ft*.  


toriD*. 

108  Doe 
43,000 
>l,000 

as,ooo 

lft,*M 
2.000 
40,000 

57,000 
l«.000 
40,000 

is.eoo 

A.SOO 

a,ooo 


Oarried  forward. 


401,100 


Bnraabt  Covward* 

60,00011m.  of  FHodand  pork  

141,000  lb*,  of  dMoao  

30.000 Iba.  of  Tc»l  and  L&yim  dwooe.... 

10300  barreU  of  boar.  

9,000  ncka  uf  poaa,  barioyi  te.  

Hening  aadailt-SA..  ■  

Vailoiu  coaU  nd  edila  fdndnra,  •xpmaaa 

of  tranapordof  atsroa  on  bontd.  te.  

Hard  mMej  Ut  aetMta...,,....  

Wmm  nf  tbo  aeanoni  pmiUa  ma  Hia  rtrtnm 
aT tte  •Upa,  and  atbor  iMidratal  ««p— iaa 

dartng  th«  voyag*  ■••  

for  ibe  fMchtor  bli*arttlBii,attteni«o( 
lOOOflariBaAir  oMihddp.  

Total  of  adTMoaa  tot  180  whale  jiabtnf  Mp» 


torlna. 
483,100 
8,00« 
I8,MW 

1,600 

MM 

88,000 
188^000 


940,0M 

•«o»ooe 


1,790.100 


Shiffiko  arrived  from  the  Whale  Fishery  at  the  diilferent  POTts,  and  the  number  of 
Banek  of  ^lerm  and  Whale  Oil  Imported  into  the  United  States,  in  1841. 


PORTS  OF  ARRIVIL. 


Now  Bod  Cord  

Naatueket  

Palrbavni   

Dartaaomb  

Weatport  

Mattopalwilt  aad  Uffkum 

Warofaaa  

Bdgartowa  •  

Holmea-  Hdla  

Pall  River  

Newbunrpoli   ••» 

jM^TOitb  

Baaton.*.*.*.'!!!'".'*.'".'.!!!. 

FalaaoMth  

PrerineetowB ...  t>  .< 

Newport.  

Briatol  — 

WamtD  

Pravidenco  

New  London  

fttoninaton  

Ujatic  

Sagfaarfaor  ■  

Greeoport  

New  Boftilk  

BridKOp^  

Hndaoa  

P— ihkoepdo  , 

wuwtociMT.  , 

Howarfc  

WOtpttof  , 

Jamaiyart.  , 

WloMwaot. . .  *  *  * .. .. 

Portland  

New  Yort  , 


Total  in  ISU  ... 
AnA*«dln  1840 


SUpauid 
BaAa. 

angt. 

Schoonera.  |  Spannaceti. 

number. 

number. 

nnmbar. 

faarrela. 

barrel*. 

48 

7 

s 

M,8M 

49310 

SI 

S 

1 

39301 

9,406 

18 

0 

0 

8,»0 

IS^ 

1 

0 

0 

1,300 

3 

3 

0 

8,180 

t 

a 

0 

^tso 

79 

0 

3 

0 

1,430 

no 

s 

1 

0 

31160 

60 

1 

0 

0 

000 

1,980 

s 

0 

0 

080 

000 

I 

0 

0 

408 

400 

0 

1 

3 

HO 

U 

1 

0 

0 

S7S 

130O 

1 

s 

0 

6^U 

1380 

1 

0 

0 

1,300 

979 

0 

a 

1 

1,03S 
«,W 

4* 

1 

a 

0 

» 

s 

3 

0 

*jm 

116 

5 

1 

0 

S,IIS 

N»oa 

3 

0 

0 

1,670 
4,1)S 

73» 

10 

1 

s 

37390 

s 

0 

0 

6,«6» 

1 

I 

0 

600 

1300 

ss 

1 

0 

9310 

48330 

4 

0 

8 

1,W0 

<30t 

1 

0 

0 

300 

13M 

s 

0 

8 

400 

9,780 

1 

0 

0 

300 

«3W 

1 

0 

0 

600 

MOD 

4 

0 

0 

aj888 

1,400 

1 

0 

0 

40 

M03 

s 

0 

0 

4,960 

1 

0 

« 

ISO 

13M 

1 

0 

0 

800 

lAOO 

1 

• 

0 

988 

MOO 

1 

• 

0 

1>00 

171 

4S 

0 

io7,ea 

MIBtl04 

17S 

4> 

6 

U6,4U 

989341 

PaooRBH  of  the  Whale  Fishery  from  1815  to  1841,  ineluriva  ;  showing  the  Nnmbtt  of 
Barrels  xjf  Oil  Imported  into  the  Umted  States,  in  each  Tear. 


TBARS.  SporauMrti 


WThale. 


TBARS. 


Bporaaacetf. 


Wkrie. 


YBAR8. 


Spamiactii. 


1941 
1048 
1930 
ISSS 
1097 
U90. 
US*. 
1S84 


1999  '  119,171 


barreU. 
)  67343 
106,445 
I4I394 
139300 
183340 
188391 
170,180 
190394 


barrel*. 
306,061 
908341 
998399 
990,710 

si6,iio; 

191360 
19BJO0 
13B|39S 
180,  MS 


1899. 
1881. 
1830. 
WIS. 
1S98.. 

isor. 

1098. 

1890. 

ISU.. 


barrola. 
78,007 
110399 
100330 
793M 
73,077 
03,180 
83340 
03,»40 
81300 


barrda. 
170,941 
118,949 


1093. 
ISlt.. 
1891., 
1S30., 
1810.. 
ISI8.. 
1817.. 
101*. . 
IBIS.. 


barr^ 
S739* 
49300 

48300 
34,788 
S13n 
18315 
93390 

M«4 
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Thx  Value  of  ComiDon  Wliak  Oil  and  Bone,  and  of  Spermaceti  Oil  and  Candles, 
Exported  from  1802  to  1833,  was  as  follows 


YEARS. 


Wh*l« 
(Bununon) 
u  and  bone, 


Sptna,  ail 
candlei. 


TEARS. 


fromn  on) 
idl  Aod  b«iia. 


Sperni,  oil 
anil 
canitlM. 


IMS.. 
HH.. 
1H3.. 
1806.. 

uer.. 

UMB.. 

Mog.. 

IBlf.. 

uu.. 
isia.. 
»».. 

U14.. 
Ulft.. 
1B16.. 
1SI7.. 
1S18.. 


dAlUra. 

m,opo 
aiH,ooo 
sl^o«o 

418,000 
476,000 
B8,OhO 
160,000 

sn,ooo 

T8.00D 
t6.000 
1,300 
IJOOt 

ajiK» 

116.000 
499,000 


dotlini. 

175,000 
70,000 
163.000 

les.ooo 

130.DD0 
33,000 
130,000 
132,000 
873,000 
141,000 
10,500 

9,ooa 

II9,0»0 
113,000 
294,000 


1S19.. 
1030.. 
1831., 
IS23., 
1823.. 
18U.. 
IB35., 
1826.. 
1S»„ 
I<I1B.. 
1839.. 
1S30., 
1831,. 

isat.. 

1BS3.. 


dollam. 
431.000 

330,480 
311,415 
438.118 
108,273 
1»6,4SS 
230.849 

181,370 
4»,I0> 
680,603 
088,383 
1,196,323 
1.110,139 


do  lur*. 
133,000 
113,000 
17.M17 
167,^86 
341,309 
306,014 
319,867 
311,031 
804.381 
440,047 
853,809 
887,910 
37I.3M 
3A.\404 
303,040 


This  extensiTe  branch  of  the  trade  of  this  countir  is  placed  in  a  shape,  in  the  following 
taUe,  that  shows  the  impcnl:,  export,  and  value  of  the  export  of  the  produce  the  hardy  sons 
of  the  east  obtain  from  the  d^tas  of  the  fitthomless  ocean. 


The  fbllowinfl;  is  a  Statement  of  the  Quantity  (in  barrels)  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil 
Iroportetfinto  United  States,  from  ike  Ist  of  January,  1834,  to  the  Ist  of  August 
184S. 


TEARS. 

Sperm. 

Wbala. 

YEARS. 

8p«rm. 

Wfakle. 

18»l  

138,680 
181,723 
133,336 

barrels. 

131,157 
919,133 
S1«,SSS 

b*rrHa. 
142,330 
I37.7f| 
139,304 
I65JI37 
118,986 

barrel  a. 
229,783 
207,908 
307,348 
161,041 

The  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Sperm  Oil,  Whale,  and  other 
Fish  Oils,  and  Whalebone,  Exported  from  the  United  States,  annually,  from  the  1  st  of 
October,  1836>  to  the  30th  of  September,  1842  -.^ 


8  P  BRH  Oil. 

WHALE  AND  FISH  OILS. 

WHALEBONE. 

YEARS. 

QuMtit;. 

VaIus. 

Qimnlily. 

VaTu«. 

QunoUty. 

barr^U. 

4,935 
6,619 
0.395 
3,731 
13,797 

d..llar«. 
119.787 
131  875 

barrpln, 
79I,9M 
11A,04T 
133,131 
47,0  G 
14^,319 

dnilari. 
1,049,460 
l,«  1,345 
1,.W6.775 
S1S.484 
1,404,984 

l,l'.iQ,arO 
1,I3.'|4,3TI1 
1,443,008 
!.Cy2.:59 

doilHrH. 
187,008 
233,682 
321,458 

■J  8 -.700 
3in,379 

137,81)9 
83,015 
430,4lrO 

11,091 
9^1U 

343,300 
S3S,144 

130,134 
mi  18 

l,!G0.HC0 

1,:ii3.41i 

1,2;  1,363 
9IK,'«><0 

399,148 
«3,3n 

By  the  above  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  have  been  so  fluctuating;  tliat  the 
business  l^ipears  to  be  on  the  decline.  Such  is  not,  faowpver,  tlic  fact.  ISIore  ships 
■re  in  commission  this  year  than  ever  before ;  but  the  vessels  a6oat  have  not  been  as 
successfiil,  comparatively,  as  in  former  years.  The  additional  number  engaged  will 
swell  the  imports  up,  by  the  Ist  of  Janiiaty,  1844,  to  an  amount  larger  than  any  pre- 
▼ioosyear. 
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AMERICA. 


The  vhole  number  (tf  vends  employed  in  the  whtle  fisheries,  out  <^  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  is  645,  belonging  as  follows.    In  1843 : — 


PORTS. 


N«w  Bedford 
FatrhaTtn  ... 
F«1m')iith  .. ,. 
Kdganowii 
HoIvm'  H«1« 
Naotvcket  ... 
Dartmouth  , . , 
WsMpoit  .... 
Sippicm  .... 
Mattsproirtt  . 


■els. 


No. 
»17 
49 
6 
10 
t 

1 


PORTS. 


Warrhani . .  >  • . 
pTOTincstowD . 
PI  jnioulli . . . . . 
Nflwburjpart . 

Boston   

hynm  

Sahm  

II  SoneTMt  .... 

»  NewSnffiilk.. 


Ve.. 


No. 
7 

10 

T 

1 
4 

3 

a 

9 

I 
1 


PORTS. 


PaURIfw  .. 
PrMtowu  . . . 
PortHmntk . 
ProTMenco  . 

Brirtat   

WaiTM  .... 
Newport 
Stonfogtuo  , 

Hmbt  

Svw  LondoD 


•eU. 


No. 
T 
1 
I 
8 
8 
«D 
IS 
M 
8 
M 


PORTS. 


BrMMport   

SwHubwir  

Con  Spring  

Giecnpovt  

HvdMHi   

Poaibkeeptia   

New  YorttTT.  

WUnaiiigton  (Ori).. 


Tm- 


s 

44 


Of  the  G45  ressels  employed,  only  112  were  in  port  on  the  22nd  ioatant,  leaving  £38 
Tessehi  afloat,  actively  engaged  in  obtaining  cargoes.  Mai^  of  these  vesseU  are  daily 
looked  for,  and  the  reports  of  those  absent  exhibit  a  very  favourable  condition  of  the 
trade. 

Sperm  oil  does  not  bring  in  this  maricet  so  hi^  prices  as  it  used  to  in  jtreviotu  years ; 
but  whale  oil  and  whalebone  are  at  present  in  active  demand,  at  M  fair  pnees  w  m  have 
quoted  for  some  i*ears  past. 

The  prices  of  sperm  and  whale  ml,  and  whalebone,  from  1888,  to  1842,  indunve^  were 
as  follows:-— 


YEARS. 

SpMnOU. 

ctt. 

cu. 

eta.  Ota. 

76 

to  D7  ar. 

83 

s» 

to   87   av.  S3 

V 

to  81 

m 

..  110  ,. 

108 

so 

..    SB    „  341 

17 

..  19 

:  1? 

90 

>.  106  „ 

100 

so 

„    88    „  SM 

ts 

..  >9 

81 

«  m  „ 

»4 

so 

»    86    „  8l| 

IS 

»  88 

64 

M  w  ,. 

78 

8* 

„    88    H  8H 

80 

n  S» 

03 

T8  „ 

08 

81 

»    40    ..  84} 

IS 

»  » 

Average  pices  for  the  six  years  above. 


Sporm  nil.. 
Wbale  oil. 
Whakboae 


oenta. 
M 

SS  S-« 


The  Bedford  Shippinff  List  gives  the  following  estimate  of  Ships  mod  Oil  to 

arrive  in  1844 


There  are  aerenty-two  apenn  whale  ahipa  which  may  arrive  lo 
1844  (that  will  be  thtr^.aix  to  ality  nontha  out),  with  14^ 
barrel!  apenn,  and  m  burela  whale  each   

Three  apenn  whple  abipe  that  may  arriTe  in  tS44  (thai 
•bippe>l  ■  part  or  the  whole  of  thwir  apenn  oil  home  In 
1848),  with  800  barxeU  aperm  and  300  barrda  whale  aach  . . 

One  hnodred  and  aiz  iwo-eeaaon  rtgfat  wbalcra  that  bmt 
arrive  in  1844,  with  1930  bamb  wbale  asd  IS*  baneb 
apenn  eacb   ,  

Ten  one-aeaaon  right  whalera  may  arrive  In  18M,  with  100 
barvela  aperm  and  1408  barrela  whata  each  

Forty  Atlantic  aperm  wbalera  that  tnay  arrive  in  1844,  with 
ST9  barreU  apenn  and  twenty.five  baneU  whale  each  

Battmated  anenUty  to  be  aeni  h«me  from  entwaid-bonaf 
whalMa,  io.  


Deduct  fin-  oil  to  be  aoU  in  Senfh  iMrica 
Total   


Whale. 

barrels. 

barrels. 

108,008 

10,808 

ijm 

96,800 

900,700 

1,000 

■4,888 

11.008 

1,000 

8,900 

148,«M 

834,000 
8,800 

148,H8 

9MJ08 
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NuMBBs  of  gallon*  of  Whale  Oil  £xp<»ted  from  United  Statei. 


EXPOKTBD  TO 


IKl 


ISOI 


laoa 


ISD4 


1806 


IIOT 


IMS 


1809 


PraMta. 


wwiWih  w— tittdi— .... 

D«BMik  aai  Noway  . . 

DtaM  Wart  lodiM  

HaOmmi  

Itelch  Wwt  Indiw  

Oraat  Brilaiii  

Brttuh  WeM  ladiM  

Hwbwr.  Br— ea,  fto... 

mnc«  

Wwt  IwUm  


SmoUi  W«MlndiM.... 

I'mtogm)  

Had^n  

Wart  buOiaa  (aeaaralljj 
J^"^  


1.091 

10.733 
»,706 
18,997 


1B349 
84,118 
80,387 

t.74g 


(allotia. 


iKiia 
lint 

46,600 
78,8»7 
17,541 

V.788 
8,474 


galloBS. 


871 

V,946 
2.138 

ii,ue 

18,843 

18,833 
ltT.198 
80,777 

M.e8i 

8.480 
14^ 

4,1»8 
J3.0« 

1700 


salkna 


399 

0,131 
18,080 
87,888 
60.007 

»,7ao 

I7,8M 
in,7W 
84,006 
66,53 1 
lt,l»r 
8,380 
8.818 
39,8M 

sr« 


BaUooa. 

"m 

4385 

8,330 
79,673 
56,30; 
11,390 
86,348 
48,080 
aS8,8»' 
16,176 
38,348 
6,507 
4.184 

8,au 

28.033 
387 


lallona. 
84,072 


1,084 

ilia 

55,605 
4,510 

n,i87 

8U,56S 
30,831 

83,830 
S5,51S 
8/156 
6,338 
81,081 
SQ.8M 


ralloaa. 


1,619 

13^698 
37,593 
14,940 

8,000 
49,340 

4,440 
341337 
34,118 

33,873 

re,iio 

32,834 
8I37S 


tallana. 


«305 
31,010 
10,068 
185,131 
11,430 

30379 
38,440 

8M3SP 
154W8 

161331 
17,099 
16,400 
31348 
17,598 


gallons,  gall 00 a. 

38.535 

31363 
71,900 
44,440 


4,115 

18,065 

87,793 
IN1S3 
97306 
8396 

vil 

8,202 


10.48^ 
10,947 
6,760 
96337 


8311) 
30336 
56,406 
3&05S 
32319 


ATaratopHaa... 


....  ~ 


SO  eta. 


00  eta. 


44  eta.    44  da. 


BXPOHTBD  TO 


1810 


1811 


1819 


I81S 


1814 


1816 


1816 


1831 


1818 


rraaaia 


ffalloaB. 

6,707 


Swedkh  WaM  iBdtaa  . . . . 
Panwarfc  aa<  Narmy... 
Daal*  WflOtlBttM.'.. 

BaOaad  

Datdl  Waot  lodka  

Great  Briiala  

Briuah  Wrat  InMaa  

HanbKrs,  BraBoa,te.  , 

France   

Frmcfa  Waat  ledlaa.... . 

Spaie  

apaobh  Waat  ladiaa  

Actwtal  

WaJi  lia  . 

Weai  iBte'arm^V/.i 

Berope  

Cal»  

Hayti  

BraaU  


77.958 
13,108 
80,100 
1360 


7^ 

iV.iio 


S7.609 
S«3H 
17O.406 
93380 
8317 


pAIona. 


II.IU 
7358 


15388 

4is3B9 
1318 
4310 
93336 
84.790 
S.9T8 
4,609 
9,304 


Araragaprka... 


lalloofl 


6.300 
8395 


43B7 

"iio 
9316 

10,968 
11317 
3fl;,714 
4358 
9,616 


fallana. 


108 


4,787 


gallon*. 


970 
'598 


Balloai. 


38 


1,000 
3.796 

3V347 
4,731 

15,670 
1331 
330 
4,130 
7,893 


gaUona. 


39 

"«46 
10,111 
84»7 

Voii 

80.V«1 
1397 
4,768 
6,7m 

33,040 
900 
9,901 


galloni, 


66,080 
3.061 

30,984 
5,667 
109,066 

33,195 


877.333 
3,081 
44.934 
100,688 
1.81  A 
35,110 
1C.698 
0,746 

71300 
11317 
8113)8 


ga  loiiM. 
»,r86 

8O34S 
4360 
94.378 
14,763 
100,100 
36,438 

"sol 

43e,«63 
13.164 
88301 
78336 
846 
53,019 
4319 
4,116 

!1,I88 
17,471 
80,413 


gatloua. 

18398 
36,341 
1.130 
900 
6,717 
303,879 
30,519 
46,483 
1,100 
344.049 
18S.7S8 
80340 
190,145 
9,005 
00.7 19 
1.341 
8,609 

50,418 
738T 
30,376 


40  CM.    40oia.    80  cb.    00  eta.  I.40cla.   S3  cto,    09  cla. 


■XPOBTBD  TO 


Baaaia  

Pwm^  

8*cdaa  

S««diA  Wa*t  lodiaa.... 
Denaatk  aad  Norway. . . 

DaaWi  Waat  Indiaa  

llaOaBd  

Dateh  WcM  ladica  

Cicat  Brltaie  

BfWah  Waotlttdko.  

Haabori,  BraMB,  to. .  . 

Pnmae  , 

Preach  West  ladlw  

Spain  

SpesU  Waat  lattea  .... 

Pavtoaal  

JTade&a  

Waat  ladta*  (faunib)  ■ 

Earvpe  

Caba„  

Haytl  

BmQ  


1834 

1895 

1630 

1AS7 

1628 

1829 

1S30 

1831 

1833 

1888 

gallons. 

gallon! 

gidlons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallouB. 

gallons. 

gal  Ions. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

),3MI 

2,938 

383S6 

4374 

38,301 

30,670 
27397 

39,001 

4»336 

35,539 

17,233 

3,174 

3,413 

27,287 

ss'.iofi 

34,H35 

63,533  ^ 

4,003 

do 

1,154 

ill 

785 

483 

117 

IBO 

ISO 

6S5 

11,611 

14,197 

32,224 

87.237 
8.739 

78.781 

31,104 
344379 

V,789 
140^688 

H,lio 

4,075 
41394 

10,330 

4331 

1331 

4,580 
4'9,007 

8,831 

11.114 

04,346 

485,110 

870393 

1,168391 

919.413 

38300 

21,147 

39.139 

13365 

34,067 

17,467 

17,090 

90338 

15,627 
38,504 

16.430 

14.138 

334,106 

"660 

808 

13303 

"'33 

306 

49319 

376399 

S703&3 

340,159 
35303 

04351 

1S«,093 

6li^6SI 

690369 

056383 

1.038,386 

1.156,111 

773*8 

09,631 

30,113 

3,833 

6,404 

4.371 

64,543 
6,313 

139,363 

44350 

41,751 

88,437 
73,799 

3,101) 
18340 

8,037 

7,069 

6,361 

8333 

5.107 

849387 

95311 

19,473 
3,730 

4Bvtl3 

II839O 

98,458 

113,096 

96,990 

3LI50 

1,206 
905,435 

5S0 

3,130 

1,143 

455 

912 

3,069 

1,585 

67,079 

40313 

138,647 

19,916 

80.168 

32,480 

83.161 

25,941 

17,130 

13,139 

3,313 

7,710 

15,805 

lV,383 

0,106 
3,369 

7.377 

18.695 

8,568 

4,383 

4,744 

3348 

480 

1,668 

1,198 

3,110 

3.820 

71,134 

73.000 

•6399 

S334S 

39,118 

58,663 

27347 

^',736 

33,051 

74,744 
7318 

68,633 

10370 

14,740 

14319 

11,338 
10308 

I43IS 

9.138 

3301 

37,967 
830S 

4.01s 

443X8 

»386 

«3»8 

4368 

18380 

11376 

«,»I4 

79.081 
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Spesmacbti  (Ml  Extorted  from  the  United  States. 


EXPORTED  TO 

1800 

1801 

■SOS 

loaa 

1S04 

1003 

laod 

IBOT 

1808 

un 

gmllOM. 

gallon*. 

(SllOM. 

gklloa*. 

ia]lan>. 

fallMia. 

DemMrk  wid  Homy  

SOS 

uo 

676 

367 

"iao 

475 

380 

330 

9.100 

781 

"mo 

1089 

S04.717 

66,800 

940 

Se.733 

74S£ 

aOiMS 

3,44S 

6,103 

t',349 

263 

s,oeo 

648 

8,402 

III4 

"uo 

Pmnofl  

7.-m 

13,336 

a,e» 

10,7W 

9190 

s,iia 

4,aM 

Ml 

1,410 

9,603 

3003 

7,980 

8,1% 

1,801 

4,831 

aolo 

V,M7 

Madeira  

1,23a 

I'.US 

694 

338 

3,401 

1SS3 

Xwmfn  pripc  

SO  ett. 

1  dir. 

80  eta. 

6>eU. 

EXPORTED  TO 

1810 

1811 

1813 

1813 

1814 

1816 

1 816 

IBll 

1833 

I81S 

Gallona. 

gaUooB. 

galloda. 

gaUana. 

S*Ili>iia. 

gallon*. 

gallODS. 

gallona. 

gUlODH. 

galloa*. 

Dantati  Wut  Indlea  

1.447 

383 

» 

"•* 

139,773 

03.001 

30 

firiH*h  Wcatlndin  

758 

i03 

SM 

Pnncb  Wcat  lodle*  

.... 

"sjm 

"iso 

'"  334 

1,»T 

ISO 

n 

'>,)3.t 

WMt  IiM|[M(g«nerail*).... 

818 

333 

4,613 
90 

3,801 
1,0S3 
600 

IDi«N 

Hay'i  

l,31S 

7S  cu.!  1  30  dir. 

1  dir. 

1  41r. 

1  03  dir. 

EXPORTED  TO 


DmbuhIc  and  Norway... 

Dftiifak  WcM  Indira  

Dntrb  WmI  iBdiea  

Ormt  Britain  

Briiiab  W«at  ladiea  

Francs  

Prenuh  West  Indiea  

SpaiB„  

8pui*h  W«*l  lodln  

PorinBBl.  t  

Hadrtra  

W«>M  Indiw  (fmarally).... 

Gi<b«  

Hayll  

Braill  


1834 


(•Uoiu. 

IM 
410 

*"« 

818 

186 
1,883 

"'S44 
19,413 
3,030 
3,099 


1830 


gallona. 

1,837 
04 


19,033 
1,194 
901 


1896 


gaUoi>«. 

5S0 
SMI 

'"ooo 

1,940 


33,84) 
1^ 


1BS7 


gallon*. 

773 
63 
9,333 
83 

199 

96 


G0,t43 
1,977 


1828 


gallona. 

333 
1,893 
3)7  J«9 


684 

161 


38,838 
1,930 
378 


1839 


gallOD*. 

3,488 
186 
108^ 


930 

331 

989 
1S» 
34.966 
1,334 


1830 


1831 


gallon*,  gallon*. 

1,896,  9/UO 

143 I  137 

330  .... 

....    j  1,4SI 

610^ 


988  411 
....  I  3^ 
4MI4  M.393 


867 


876 
39 


IB3S 


gallons. 

ISO 
307 
818 
00 


1,639 
3S,78!I 
1,110 


I8» 


falloDa. 

490 

096 
SI 


3,479 
099 
36^ 
140 

i.8ie 


CouNTBiES  to  whidk  Whalebone  has  been  Exported  from  1S34  to  1843,  inclnnTe. 


COUNTRIES. 

1834 

1839 

I83B 

1837 

1B3H 

1839 

1840 

184 1 

1843 

184. 

)I>K. 

lb*. 

lb*. 

lb*. 

lb*. 

ll<-. 

lha. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

lha. 

4M81 

lOfiK 

94,478 

6.49fl 

63,P9e 

34,048 

30,134 

43,893 

ss,sai 

130.799 

83,994 

131.489 

346.7IS 

.^3^,o7^ 

680,706 

936.763 

009^18 

808,618 

S4*,«7a 

677,908 

177,003 

383,639 

012,577 

966,413 

079,348 

070,690 

89.947 

901,391 

^033 

X878 

;,nst 

9.9S« 

8,098 

11.540 

2'3,434 

30.81)0 

30.043 

13.377 

19,409 

14,733 

36,981 

t)Ili^'d  KiHgil>.m  

60,7G3 

43.330 

33,336 

99,320 

l>-7,ISS 

■' 

929 

430 

30 

357^400 

S!)5,1I» 

Tola)  Um  

Valne,  dollars  

1,899,390 

1,371,388 

918,380 

S98,m 

.. 

•80,148 

107,481 
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NuiCBBS  of  Gallons  of  Spwnuceti  and  Whale  Train  OH  Exported  from  the  Umted  States 

to  the  following  Coimtiies 


DESTIMATIUH. 


IBM 


1S33 


1B36 


laar 


1838 


mo 


1842 


IB4S 


Pnwte.  •pemucctl  

wh*le  

Hum  Towm,  ■pcnnBcvti.... 

„  irbalfl  

Dwiih  Weat  India*,  apBm.. 

whmle.. 

HaUaad,  ■prrmMOti.  

„  wh»1«  

B«Igi«a)|  apemiaceii  

„  wlul«  

Uayti,  ^^raacMi  

cJm  sad  ]>«rtv  Rieo,  ■p«nD. 

whkle 

llAxico,  •pensBCeti  

wbals  

British  America,  ■perTDsceti. 

„  wbal*  

DmuDark,  rperatacMl  

wtato  

DMdk  Wm  Ikdka,  ap-ra. 

wb«l«... 

Sw*deii  and  Kwnj,  apvroi. 

„  whal* 

BruBj  apCTMcrf  

„  wbate  

United  KiDfdoa^  uennacMi. 

'  „  wtale.  

Fnns«,  lyemaMtL  

„  wliale  

OtM  pboMh  ■pTtnaocti  

wlulfl  


gallona. 

48^9' 

83 

Miu, 
095 

1,011,916 
163 

a04| 

is,simI 

48,554 
SI, 938 
MW 
1,977 
4,331 
SO 

sa,soo 

163 
a0,749 

79,370 
IBA 
7S.77S 

*jm 

11,417 
«1,7S3 

x,m 


gallaiia.  (KllODB.  gallona-j  gallana- 


89,770 

33 

969,384 
303 
110^53 


39,5tl 
47,473 
093,r,M 
196 
«,1T1 


tSTJ>60    137,1  sa 


ealloDM. 
3,«S8 


gallMia.l  B*llon«- 


gillooa 


gal  lout. 


(W,4AG|  370,754    343.547  407,343 


1,393,775' 1.693,601 
3S4  941 
t,499  3,999 


an,w.  oi»,7oa  1,203,101 


983,630 
8IG 
13,399 
3^637 
68,177 
3336 
0,544 
918 
S,090 

73390 

1^174 
113 


39,167 


400,501 
78/ 
6,136 
04,930 
78,348 
7,1*3 
1.771 
915 
4,013 

MJi9 
9S 
t«,9C8 

lis 

W.96a 


3^ 
3^M3, 


1,163,169 

803,733 
833 
16,003 
99,919 
flfl,23lt 
309 
40 
586 


99,663 
S3 

13.347 

9i^4Sl 
996 

63,349 
900,144 


338,903 
169 
8,433 
80.183 
73.400 
1,3^4 
671 

99S 
1,333 
08,393 
150 
19,403 
300 
»MU 
1,79S 
84,110 
B8A19 
Sl,l«3 


55,619  t6,M9 
3,301  4,991 
103,309  50.033 


e»,53e 
6-M 
3,033 

612,349 

31,033 
367 
6,064 
69,008 
108.751 
3,974 
3,119 

190 

46,739 
1.194 
16,585 

33,930 
2.667 

90J18 
5,892 
7,111 


9,183 


1,393,S91 

1^12,513 

1,108,399 

1,133,950 

992 

739 

849 

183 

4.314 

4,730 

3,389 

4.674 

344 

1,99».677 

1,355,885.1,648,683 

399,131 

843 

13,102 

431,675 

339,6tl) 

367,820 

H9.3S1 

866 

343 

09 

934 

I1J>3S 

6,376 

6,4fl5 

4.148 

33,332 

84,363 

93,061 

»4,15t 

117  660 

135,327 

104,978 

137.;  93 

8  819 

3.963 

033 

5,900 

5,140 

9,038 

1,0U3 

1,481 

12 

50 

893 

835 

1,837 

970 

7,830 

l.OJS 

00,285 

30.096 

t,9sr 

70 

860 

nr 

905,194 

11.086 

11  837 

947 

303 

370 

84,700 

9*1,891 

06.949 

35 

169 

ISO 

90 

17,771 

46,710 

93,763 

3,409 

373,330 

397,136 

189,830 

333,944 

tB,499 

30,891 

63.107 

68,798 

293 

33.977 

3  614 

3,311 

9.993 

V,84« 

3  966 

3.337 

6869 

991,783 

9«8,4»9 

140,360 

141.896 

Number  of  Pounds  of  Spermaceti  Candles  Exported. 


BXPORTED  TO 


PraMia  

Bwrden  and  Horway  ,  

■wvdiA  WcatlndiM  

DKuah  W«M  IsAn  

PwWMitfc  

Holland  

Dotth  Raat  ladica  ,  .... 

DmtA  Wc«  iBdiM  

Be%iaa  

Bauaa  Tvwna   

Gibraltar  and  HaHa  

Briiidi  Baat  Indlaa  

BritUi  Wert  lodka  

Brltbii  AnMrica   

Uaitrd  KiRfdOB  

Vr*Ace  

PiMcli  Weat  ladiM  

Bayli  

SpiOv  

Ciiba  and  Pam  Rieo  

Portapl,  Ifaddra,  ftc  

IVfaaia  and  Italian  I'teta ... . 

Cbiaa  

Heziep  

TatauL  

Cdnnbla,  Bimdnraa,  and 

CaatralAaMrtca  

Brazil  

ChiU.  

Pen4  

Wm  Indlea  (generally) 
SiMib  Anwrie*  (Maarany},, 

Kmvpe  CcWMfalfy)  

JUMea  fgtMFany)  

Ama  (gaaarally)  


18S4 


Iba. 
'■90 

49',607 


4,974 
17.403 

l',320 
IS,IS9 

4,687 
99,638 

7,931 

lioB 

6,197 
4S,9H 
t,S8B 
n3.699 
7,M7 
BIO 
1.843 
89,338 


38,374 
119,349 

99,498 

13,173 
5.03S 

«9,ni 
S,939 
3,693 


QoMitltrilN;  810,896  999.987  1,006,087 


Iba. 

i'i4g 

fi3',394 

39,480 
tl,3«lt 
810 
096 
11,863 
16,803 
363S9 
8,40it 

3,n6 

1,139 
8,863 
64.401 

200.877 
89,047 
18,973 
4,637 
73,483 


41.937 
313,361 
39,9t*8 

3W 
12,044 
30,366 
8,300 
8,077 


1830 


1BS7 


lbs. 

389 
S,5B6 
9,337 
89,993 

Mtl 
14,041 
3B,4M 
033 
80a 
9,9U 
30434 
30,060 
0,480 

"S31 
7,364 
34,901 
7.446 
931,871 
7,480 
8,743 
060 
48,390 


38,903 
949,109 
96,590 

4',031 
96,498 
10,684 
15,393 


Vahw  in  dollaw.....  997,718  384.019  '  34i,007 


Iba. 

14',630 

46^64 

M79 
8,363 
iflM 

«li99 
1839* 
17.785 
89,376 

4,794 

9^943 
7,041 

31,448 
3,999 
972,300 

94.894 
8,810 
2,330 

37,784 

I^K37 

43,819 
143,697 
89Jt99 
3^150 
8.033 
9,151 
093 
6,489 


1838 


lb*. 
400 

7,496 
4J41 

99.970 
919 
4.056 
7,764 

31,761 

7",417 
18,333 

9.30ft 
60.601 

4,197 

9.939 
4,931 
M,998 
8,301 
317,673 
13.078 
90,871 
904 
64,099 
34,132 


1839  1840 


Iba. 

1,980 
030 
30,871 

9',io7 
1.401 
8,890 
1.009 
2,377 
0,093 
4,990 
16,043 
4,991 

'«7 
0,338 
17,964 

lo'ioG 
1.009 
1,439 
4,669 
27,pa5 
33,830 


48,327  90,991 
233,866  109378 


19.460 
6,300 
7.7S9 

13303 
43^7 

11,900 

11,739 


891,499  1,077,071  302,733 


96,384 


1,173 
4,696 


19,000 
4,7TI 


994.310     340.531  I78,U2 


Ibl. 

'615 
3,318 
88,439 
710 
1391 

7,368 
00 
960 
133 

%13S 

M,;3* 

8,936 
»0 

SJT4 

8,836 
331.130 
38,040 

939 
8.340 
10,335 
30,797 

89,839 
181.697 
07,367 

4,682 
19,611 

7.800 
3,371 


ei7.M9 
333,333 


1841 


Iba. 


],4B3 

1^773 
730 
1,000 
11.848 
1.289 
13336 
879 


S.176 
343 
69 
4,194 
11.999 
1,631 
130,491 
3,783 
1,649 
3,419 
48,499 
90,177 

8,609 
138,741 
99.383 

11308 
39,330 

37333 
88,106 


399,657 


Iba. 

i367 
9,907 
49,311 

3',is6 
6,300 
19.947 
136 
8393 
13383 
73,718 
91,504 
11311 
18,381 
1,000 
7.111 
7,997 
8.947 
309,849 

GtS&r 

460 
4,676 
99339 
9,731 

10,918 
103,300 

63.889 

9,067 
60,393 

9,711 
11,069 
S4308 


986,010 


I8» 


Iba. 
3«ft 

790 
983U 
9,407 
4,933 
Sl,94t 
IS^SA 
CO 
38335 
1S.189 
90,117 
M,SM 
4.429 
89,100 
839 

l«3os 
MkSlS 
ITT 
I8«,MH 
1349 

9jm 

84380 
IOO3IS 

1,087 

8390 
140399 
61,389 

13*6 
99346 
163S3 
17390 
38,407 


069,078 
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AMERICA. 


American  St/stem  of  WkaU  Fithmg. — When  sailors'  wages  are  hi^h  at  New  Yoric 
OT  Boston,  they  are  difficult  to  be  procured ;  for  the  whaleBahera  are  by  la^fi  iDstead 
<^  wages.  Tnese  layt  are  of  course  dmndant  upon  various  drcnmstances  ;  l^t,  gieo»- 
rtMy,  the  captain's  lay  is  one-seventeenm  part  of  dl  which  is  obtained ;  the  first  oflker*^ 
one-twenty-eigbtii  part ;  the  second  officers,  one-forty-fifth ;  the  tUrd  offiora^s,  uw 
sixtaedi;  the  boat-steerer  draws  firom  an  eightieth  to  a  hundred-and-twmtieth;  aiid  Uie 
common  sailor  before  the  mast,  from  a  hundred-aad-twentieth  to  a  hundred-and-fiftieth, 
according  to  his  experience,  activity,  and  stren^h.  On  the  outward  passage,  the  crew 
are  divided  into  two  watches,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  merchant  service. 

The  American  whaling  ehips  generally  ^>asB  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  wav  of  Cape  Horn  j 
some  sail  by  the  eastern  rout^  south  of  ^lew  Holland  ;  others  pursue  tne  whaks  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  vicinity  of  Madagascar,  and  the  Red  Sea,  reaon  the  Pacific  thrcHigh  the 
straits  of  Timor,  between  New  Guinea  and  the  Pelew  Islands,  and  sail  to  the  coast  of 
Japan.  Every  part  of  the  Pacific  is  explored  by  the  hardy  and  bold  Americui  whale- 
fishers,  and  many  new  discoveries  have  been  made  by  them. 

The  right  whale  is  of  the  largest  class.  These  were  taken  by  the  Americans  aa  far 
back  as  in  1761,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  th^  are  said  to  have  produced  230  barrels 
of  dl ;  and  aa  the  vessds  then  employed  did  not  ueeed  sixty  tons'  burden,  a  single  whale 
made  a  full  cargo.  *thna  bone  firom  a  whale  of  tins  nxe,  sometimes  warited  3000  lbs., 
«adi  of  which  was  w<nth  a  dollar,  and  the  sUbs  were  firequently  ten  feet  in leiwtfa.  Tlieir 
food  consists  of  a  species  of  animal  not  larger  than  a  spider,  and  similar  in  form,  called 
"  bret,"  wluch  swim  near  the  surftice  of  the  water,  and  dnge  it  for  acres  with  a  reddish 
cast.  The  difference  between  the  right  whale  and  the  sperm  is  known  at  a  distance  by 
the  manner  of  spouting.  The  right  whale  has  two  spout  holes,  and  throws  the  water  in 
two  perpendicular  strcnms,  that  widen  as  they  rise.  The  "hump-back"  and  the  "fin- 
back spout  in  the  same  manner.  The  sperm-whale  spouts  in  a  sin^e  stream,  thrown 
forward  &om  its  head,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

A  sperm  whale,  aJbout  sixty  feet  long,  is  uswUly  about  twenty-four  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  distance  from  one  pmnt  of  the  tail  to  the  other  is  about  seven  feet.  The 
length  of  the  fin  is  about  three  feec  and  a  half ;  about  fourteen  feet  bang  the  length  of 
the  jaw-bone.  The  spout-hotes,  or  nostrils,  are  situated  about  ten  inches  from  the  end  of 
the  nose  ;  from  wlucb  to  the  eyes,  Uie  distance  is  not  above  fourteok  feet.  The  skin  is 
about  the  thickness  of  one  inch ;  the  blubb^,  on  the  ribs,  about  five  inches,  and  upon  iJbm 
breast  mne  indies  \  the  blubber  bong  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  the  animsl. 
Whales  of  eigh^  feet  long,  have  the  Mubbw  thicker  in  prt^Kution. 

The  head  of  the  wpena  whale  is  in  nze  equal  to  one-Uurd  part  <^  the  mxe  of  the  body, 
has  a  blunt  appearance,  with  a  frtmt  like  the  breakwater  of  a  shit^  and  at  its  junctaon 
with  the  neck,  there  is  a  large  hump  or  bunch.  From  what  might  be  named  the  dioulder, 
is  the  thickest  part  of  the  bi3dy,  about  one-third  of  its  length,  until  what  is  called  the 
"  small,"  or  be^uning  of  the  tiul,  where  there  is  another  hump  seen,  and  from  which  a 
smaller  ridge  runs  down  towards  the  extremity,  to  the  "  flukes"  or  fins  of  the  tail.  The 
**  flukes"  consist  of  two  triangular,  horizontal  fins,  about  six  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  broad,  in  those  of  the  largest  aaze.  The  great  power  of  the  muscles  of  these 
flukes,  renders  them  a  formidable  means  of  defence,  and  an  object  of  terror  to  the  whale- 
man. In  the  upper  part  of  the  head  titere  is  a  laige  triangular  cavity,  which  is  called  Ae 
"  case,**  containing  the  miy  fluid  that  after  death  b  conge^ed  into  tliat  ydlow,  nanulatod 
mass,  which  we  name  spermaceti.  Beneath  this  case  and  the  nostril,  there  is  a  uuck  mass 
ofsnbstanoe,  elastac  in  its  nature,  which  is  called  the  "junk,"  and  formed  of  a  c«&i{ar 
tiuuet  and  infiltrated  with^^  ^erm  oil  and  apermaeeti.  The  moutJi  extends  thnmriioiA 
the  whde  length  of  the  head,  containing  in  the  lower  jaw  forty--two  teeth  of  fiwmraaUe 
dimennoni,  and  when  <^ien,  it  is  as  e^tacious  aa  a  middle-dzed  room,  and  the  roof  is 
oovered  with  a  kind  of  coarse  hair,  through  which  it  strains  the  food.  Hie  throat,  unlike 
that  of  the  Greenland  whale,  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  full-grown  man. 
The  eyes  are  small,  atuated  &r  hack  on  eadi  side  of  the  head.  They  have  eyelids,  the 
lower  ones  are  moveable.  A  short  distance  behind  the  head  are  the  swimming  nns,  which 
i^pear  to  serve  them  not  <aUy  for  the  puipose  swimming  but  to  hold  their  young.  The 
sue  of  a  full-grown  sperm  wlwe  is  estimi^ed  to  be  about  eij^ty-four  feet  in  length ;  ue  depth 
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of  the  head  from  eight  to  nine  feet,  and  the  breadth  five  to  six  feet ;  the  swimnung  fins  about 
ux  feet  long  and  three  broad ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  body  thirty-ox  feet.  The 
eldn  of  the  sperm  whale  i«  smooth  and  without  scales.  The  colour  of  the  sldn  is  dark 
over  the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  but  especially  so  on  the  upper  ^art  of  the  head>  the 
back,  and  near  the  flukes,  where  it  is  quite  black  ;  on  the  sides  it  is  of  a  lighter  shade, 
and  on  the  breast  silreiy  gray.  Aged  "  bulls,"  as  they  are  termed  by  wbs^emen,  fre- 
quently have  a  portion  of  gray  on  the  nose,  above  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  these 
are  then  swd  by  whalers  to  be  "  gray-headed."  The  blubber  encircles  the  body,  and  is 
termed  by  the  sailors  "  the  blanket."  It  is  of  a  Hg^t  yellow  colour,  and  when  melted 
down,  becomes  the  apenn  oil.  Hie  ordinary  food  of  tlus  speoea  of  whale  ajqwars  to  be  a 
sort  o(  M/gm,  or  euttle-fisb,  called  the  smud. 

Hie  oidhiarr  motion  oi  the  whale  u  slow,  swimnung,  as  they  do,  at  the  rate  oS  from 
two  to  firar  muea  an  hoar ;  bat  they  can  go  throa|^  the  wator  at  from  ten  to  twelve 
inSea  anbour. 

"  Hie  Bperm  whales  herd  in  Urge  scools,  the  females  being  protected  hy  from  one  to 
three  of  the  other  specaee.  Hie  mdes  appear  jealous  of  intnmon,  and  6ght  with  great 
power  to  prevent  it.  The  large  whales  genera^y  go  alone  in  search  of  food,  and  when 
seen  in  company,  are  8U|^K»ed  to  be  travelling  from  one  *  feeding  ground*  to  the  other. 
These  large  idwes  bong  quite  incautious,  are  easily  overcome,  and,  even  after  the  plunge 
of  the  ha:^KM>n,  often  lay  exposed  to  their  destroyers  like  a  log  of  wood,  scarcely  appearing 
to  feel  the  blow.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  feimd  possessing  extraordinary  courage, 
doing  dreadful  havoo  vrith  th^  principal  weapons,  thmr  jaws  and  tails.  Hiey  breed  at  all 
teatomf  prodoeing  one,  and  sometimes  two,  at  a  Urth,  the  size  of  that  cubs  bang,  when 
first  hcnif  from  twelve  to  foarteen  feet.  The  females  are  much  smaller  than  the  ouier  sex, 
bong  not  more  than  one-fifth  part  as  great.  These  manifest  strong  attachment  to  their 
joong,  taking  them  undw  their  fins,  and  urging  them  to  escape  fivm  danger.  Their 
attaohment  to  ettch  other  is  no  less  remarkable,  and,  when  one  is  wounded,  its  companions 
irill  niBuu  aiound  her  to  the  last,  so  that  th^  ofton  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  afiisction.  The 
attadunent,  on  ^e  part  oi  the  youngs  towards  its  parent  k  no  lew  extmwdinaiy,  and  they 
■va  oAen  aeen  aioimd  the  ship  tot  hours  after  uieir  parents  have  iaUen  a  pey  to  the 
harpoon.  The  young  males  swim  to  seools  until  they  are  about  Aree-fenrths  grown, 
when  they  separate  and  seek  their  prey  upon  the  ocean  alone.  Hie  £fference  between 
tiiem  and  the  female  droves  is  evidmt  and  sti&in^,  from  the  feet  that  when  one  of  their 
Minber  is  stnuA,  it  fa  left  to  its  fete,  scarcely  an  instance  heia^  known  of  its  companions 
having  *  heaved  to.*  Hiey  are  eunning  and  shy,  and,  aeeordingly,  are  more  difficult  to 
take,  as,  from  their  vigour  and  activity,  great  despatch  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ^ve  them 
•o  ^^portunity  to  recover  from  the  terror  and  fright  occasioned  by  the  blow  of  the  harpoon. 
One  smgiilar  droomstance  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  whale,  both  great  and  small, 
appears  to  have  the  power  of  oommnnicating  intelligrace  to  its  kind,  when  any  danger 
s^ptoaches^  for  the  distance  of  four,  fin^  or  even  seven  miles  ;  but  the  mode  m  wmch  tnu 
ia  done  baa  never  bean  asccrtuned. 

"  Thm  'fin-baek*  whale  ia  aa  animal  at  larger  nze  than  the  spenn,  but  so  noceitab 
aad  active  in  its  motion  aa  to  dude  the  moat  enert  whale  fishermen. 

"  Tha  *  right  whale,*  anotiber  species,  wbieh,  tnth  tha  mrm  whale,  Mnatitntea  the 
mosfcpiwainent  sta^  of  our  whale  fishery,  ve  have  Cfmndmd.  It  is  nnular  in  its  nmeral 
finrn  to  die  sperm,  and  possesses  the  same  general  habft^  although  the  ml  extractea  from 
k  ia  of  Inferior  onality.  There  are  also  ouer  species,  such  as  the  razor-bade,  the  broad- 
noaed  whale,  ana  tiie  beaked  whale;  and  species  of  a  smaller  kind,  to  which  we  shall 
menlb^  alfaide. 

**  The  wide  domain  of  the  ocean  is  the  home  of  the  whale,  and  we  find  it  spouting  in 
•very  latitude  of  the  sea,  from  the  icebergs  of  Greenland  to  the  African  coast.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  sperm  whale  is  seldom  seen  in  the  colder  latitodes,  confining 
ilMtf  t»  the  iwM  ^^al  dimales;  while  the  Greenhtnd  whale,  which  is  of  extraordinary 
MB,  appears  to  d^wbt  in  tnmbHng'  araon|"  the  mountiuns  of  ice  which  float  in  the  re^on 
ef  tlie  aertii  pole.  We  find  the  whale  fiAermen  hurling  the  harpoon  upon  the  coast  of 
New  Zealand,  as  well  as  New  Holland,  near  the  shores  of  Peru  and  Hadagawar,  ChiK  and 
CyBferaia,  Japan  and  the  China  aea,  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  Pernan  GuK    It  is,  indeed, 
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not  unusual  for  the  whaling  ships  from  ovr  Americw  ptnrts  to  mnsack  the  world  for  their 
ginntic  prey,  entirely  rarcnmnaTigatin^  the  elobe^  although  the  enterprises  of  the  British 
whale  fisbennen  are  directed  more  particular^  to  the  coast  of  colder  cJimates." — Hunfs 
Magazine. 

The  American  whale  ships  are  generally  from  300  to  500  tons  harden,  and  cany 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty  men,  besides  officers.  They  are  provisioned  with  ^1  necessary 
stores  for  three  years.  Sometimes  the  ships  are  accompanied  by  what  are  called  tenders, 
or  smaller  vesseu,  which  serve  as  convoy  to  the  princi^  ships,  and  that  either  ^d  them  in 
distress,  or  themselves  procure  the  whale.  Each  ship  is  provided  with  four  or  six  whale 
boats,  about  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  four  broad,  in  which  the  whale  is  generally  cap- 
tured. These  boats  are  strong  and  light,  sharp  at  both  ends,  in  order  to  withstand  vb» 
action  of  the  waves,  to  float  with  great  buoyancy  upon  the  tops  of  ^e  billows  when  the  sea 
runs  high,  and  to  he  propelled  both  ways.  Nearthe  end,  which  may  be  oonadered  thesteni 
of  the  boat)  a  rounded  piece  of  wood  is  placed,  called  die  loggerhead,"  throu^  the  hole  of 
which  the  is  run  which  is  attached  to  the  harpoon.  EtUDU  boat  has  two  hnes,  of  ahoat 
200  fidhoms  m  length,  and  carefully  coiled  in  their  tubs  in  a  circle,  four  harpoons,  and  some 
lances.  They  are  also  provided  with  small  flags,  called  "  whifts,"  wbit^  are  stuck  in  the 
dead  whale,  in  case  the  whalemen  are  driven  off  from  their  object  by  untoward  dream- 
stances,  and  in  order  that  their  position  may  ^;ain  be  found.  A  few  "drogues,"  or  quad- 
rangular pieces  of  board,  are  likewise  provided,  and  fastened  occasionally  to  die  harpoon- 
rope,  so  as  to  impede  die  motion  of  the  whale  after  he  has  been  struck.  Bemdes  some 
articles  of  refreshment,  each  boat  has  also  a  keg,  containing  a  tinder-box,  lantenu^  and 
other  articles,  to  enable  the  fishers,  when  benighted,  to  strike  a  light.  The  boata  are  each 
manned  by  six  men,  two  of  whom  are  called  the  "headsman"  and  "  boat-steerer."  In 
chasing  the  whale,  four  of  these  boats  are  used. 

The  principal  instruments  used  in  the  whale  fishery  are  the  harpocm,  the  lance,  Uie 
spade,  and  the  tir-pot.  The  harpoon  is  an  iron  spear,  about  three  feet  in  length,  with  a 
barbed  point,  and  is  required  to  be  of  the  best  iron ;  while  the  shank,"  which  is  frequently 
beut  by  the  struggles  of  the  whale,  must  be  of  pliable  and  soft  iron,  for  the  purpoee  « 
enabling  it  to  bend,  if  required,  but  not  to  break.  The  lance  is  also  an  iron  spear  <»  about 
nz  feet  m  length,  and  into  which  is  fitted  a  handle  wood;  itapdlnt  is  sfaamand  thin,  the 
blade  bong  seven  or  ei^t  inches  in  length,  and  two  uid  a  half  broad.  Thaa  is  used  to 
wound  the  whale  in  a  vital  part  after  it  has  he«i  struck,  so  as  to  cause  its  death.  Tlie 
sj^ade,  another  instrument  similar  to  the  lance,  is  used  to  cut  up  the  blubber  into  small 
pieces  ;  and  the  try-pot,  a  large  iron  tank  with  three  1^^  and  two  flattened  sides,  is  used 
for  boiling  the  blubber  into  oil. 

The  harpoon  gun,  invented  in  1731,  was  formerly  used  for  the  purpose  of  throwing^ 
the  harpoon  into  the  body  of  the  whale,  which  could  be  done  with  effect  at  the  distance  of 
forty  yards;  but,  as  great  skill  is  required  in  its  mana^ment,  and  numerous  accidents  hare 
occurred  from  its  use,  the  instrument  has  been  relinquished. 

The  seamen,  or  whale  fishers,  are  among  the  most  ardent,  daring,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  most  reckless  class  of  the  American  coast  population,  "compiised,"  as  ob- 
served in  an  article  in  Hunfa  Magazme^  "  of  young  men  who  are  unwilliDg  to  devote 
themselves  to  those  slow  and  persevering  habits,  that  minute  and  scrupulous  attention  to 
detail  required  in  die  successfiu  prosecution  of  any  form  of  business,  and  that  plodding  azid. 
unvaried  labour  which  is  always  exacted  by  the  cultivation  of  the  acali  they  are  bold,  warm 
in  their  imaginations,  impuluv^  genexous,  and,  from  thdr  mode  of  life,  cast  about  as  thejw 
are  hy  storms  from  sea  to  sea,  wide  in  thdr  range  of  view,  anddevcddf^the  stalnHty  whicn 
would  induce  them  to  be  confined  long  to  any  one  place.  l%«r  habits  of  adventure  in 
attacking  the  monsters  of  tbe  deep  upon  their  native  elemoit,  give  to  thrar  character  a 
hardihood  which  could  scarcely  be  acquired  by  any  form  of  occupation  upcm  the  land.  The 
day-book  and  the  ledger,  those  mighty  engines  wluch  form  important  parts  of  the  macJiinety 
of  commerce,  have  no  charms  for  diem.  In  the  words  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
jurists,  *  upon  their  native  elem«it,  they  are  habitually  buffeted  by  winds  and  waves,  and 
wrestUng  with  tempests ;  and,  in  time  «  war,  tJi^  are  exposed  to  the  stall  fieroer  dcnunta 
of  the  human  pasaons.* 

*'  Accustomed  to  strict  subordination  by  the  ^loipline  whieh  the  law  has  ptrndad  for 
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our  -tfhalin^  ships,  to  toil  and  deprivatioa  when  on  duty,  their  hardships  are  mingled 
with  glimpses  of  aunshine  in  its  intervals.  The  natural  ardour  of  their  character  appears 
to  break  out,  when  they  are  relieved  from  its  burdens,  and  have  tlieir  foothold  once  again 
upon  the  land.  Their  views  become  as  ezpansiTe  as  Uie  broad  ocean  which  stretches 
arouod  them,  and  their  impulses  as  wild  as  the  wares  which  dash  agfunst  its  ahoreg. 
CfHudbus  that  they  are  all  embarked  in  one  common  entenirise,  hazardoua  in  the  extreme, 
in  wlu^  the  success  of  the  voyage  is  the  measure  of  their  rewards,  and  mutually  de- 
pen£ng  upon  each  other  for  success,  their  afiections  become  kindled  into  s^pathy  for 
their  companions  ;  and  tbu  fe^ng  operates  always  upon  the  laod,  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  sacrifice  their  own  comfort  to  that  of  their  friends.  The  money  which  they  have  pro- 
cured by  the  most  severe  toil,  they  are  ever  ready  to  spend  liberally  in  every  form  of  in- 
dulgence, by  disaipaUon  ;  and  their  loose  habits  of  economy  and  want  of  calculation,  fre- 
quenUy  cause  them  to  fall  a  prey  to  those  greedy  *  land  sharks,'  which  always  show  their 
fiiu  in  great  numbers  through  all  our  seaport  towns. 

*'  With  such  habits,  to  which  there  are  many  and  honourable  exceptions,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  great  body  of  sailors  snould  accumulate  large  fortunes.  The 
earning  of  years  of  toil  are  expended  in  as  many  months  at  the  bar  or  the  brothel ;  and  the 
sailor,  stripped  his  means,  has  only  the  last  resort,  to  ship  again  and  resume  his  march 
opon  the  mountain  wave,  and  return  to  his  borne  upon  the  deep.  Dressed  in  red  woollen 
sSnrts,  coarse  paotfUoons,  pumps,  and  tarpaulin  hat — removed,  as  they  are,  from  the  re- 
Btnints  o£  the  civil  law,  and  without  those  habits  of  reflection  which  would  arise  from  the 
more  steady  and  sober  pursuits  of  the  land,  they  frequently  exlubit  riotous  habits,  which 
would  lead  one  to  tliink  that  they  were  exempted  from      juriscUction  of  the  laws. 

**  The  most  prominent  exceptions  to  this  class  of  men,  are  those  who  have  arisen  by 
successive  steps  &om  the  station  of  common  siulors  to  that  of  boat-stcerers,  and  to  the 
posts  of  captwns  of  thnr  slups.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  temperate  in  their  habits, 
mth  physical  and  moral  powers  fully  adequate  to  bear  the  great  responsibilities  which 
devolve  upon  them,  and  to  stand  at  the  head  of  these  stormy  expeditions.  We  see  many 
along  our  coast  who  have  acquired  fortunes  by  their  business,  and  the  beautiful  houses 
whidb  whiten  our  shores  attest  the  success  of  their  labours.  A  few  remarks  may  be 
proper  in  this  place,  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  whaling  ships,  which  is  permitted  by 
our  laws.  In  the  6rst  place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ships  which  ply  from  oiu:  ports  are 
chiefly  owned  by  different  individuals,  who  combine  their  capital  in  this  species  of  stock 
usually  to  a  large  amuunt  of  value.  Not  only  is  the  custody  of  the  ship,  which  is  of 
l^reat  cost,  but  also  that  of  the  outfits  and  crew,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  in- 
tmsted  to  the  keeping  of  a  single  man,  the  captain  of  the  ship.  Numerous  sailors,  of 
Averse  and  frequently  insubordinate  habits,  ore  placed  under  ms  control,  and  on  their 
obe£ence  depend  not  only  the  success  of  the  expedition,  but  even  the  safety  of  th^ 
fives.  The  law  gives  to  the  master  of  the  ship  a  despotic  power  within  certain  prescribed 
bounds.  It  invests  him  with  entire  and  full  command  of  his  ship,  with  the  right  to  inflict 
perstmal  chastisement  upon  those  who  break  its  discipline,  to  control  the  operations  of  the 
crew,  and  generally  to  exercise  the  same  government  that  a  schoolmaster  exerts  over  his 
sciuiAr,  or  the  parent  over  his  child.  Doubtless  many  acts  are  committed  on  the  part  of 
the  master  which  are  founded  in  injustice,  but  then  the  sailor  has  his  remedy  by  bringing 
his  action  for  civil  damages  in  a  court  of  law.  It  has,  indeed,  been  our  lot,  during  a 
limited  professional  practice  in  a  seaport  town,  to  have  frequent  applications  from  sailors 
claiming  maltreatment'  on  board  ship  from  their  captains,  which,  however,  proved  to 
furnish  do  ground  for  a  legal  chum  of  damages.  Certain  old  Maw  salts'  are  always 
found  on  board  ship  ready  to  give  in  their  adrice  when  a  sailor  has  been  unjustly  punished, 
or  chastised  with  improper  weapons ;  and  a  jury  away  from  the  coast,  it  is  well  known,  are 
seldom  backward  in  awarding  damages  full  as  great  as  the  injury.  Doubtless,  extra- 
ofdmar^  discretion,  forbearance,  and  determination,  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
to  exenoK  the  power  wluch  the  law  gives  him  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  discipline  on 
board  bis  ship,  and  thus  carrying  out  the  objects  of  tne  voyage ;  but  how  many  acts  of 
insnbordinatioD  on  the  part  of  sailors  may  manifest  themselves  in  unequivocal  signs,  and 
which  demand  punishknent  from  the  consequences  whidi  they  produce,  although  the  facts 
cannot  be  estawished  in  evidence.    Is  the  power  of  personal  chastisement  that  the  law 
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allows  the  master  to  inBict  upon  insubordinate  sailors,  and  which  is  so  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  many  of  our  citizens,  expedient  and  right  ?  We  muntain  that  it  i»  I  because 
it  is  clear  that  such  or  like  means  are  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  voyage,  and  witiioat 
them  no  whaling  voyages  could  he  safely  prosecuted.  Suppose  recreant  offenders  could 
only  be  placed  in  irons  until  t^e  sh^  amved  in  port,  or  witnin  the  jurisdiction  of  a  com- 
petent court  to  iry  the  case  ?  Uniter  these  circumstancee  their  setrioes  would  be  lost ; 
and  were  a  sufficient  number  to  merit  this  puniriunent,  it  would  be  in  their  power  at  any 
time  to  break  up  a  Toya^  by  placing  theiuselTes  in  tiiii  position.  Peraonal  chastiwment 
of  sailors,  we  say  then,  u  jug^  from  the  necesntj  of  the  case.  It  should  never,  however, 
be  inflicted  but  on  sure  gnninds,  and  with  proper  wei^ns.  ShoiJd  the  master  of  the 
ship  iatl  to  comply  with  <£e  re^n^tions  ci  the  lav  in  tins  mpeet,  he  and  ought  to  be, 
amenable  to  die  injured  party  in  damages,  as  is  fully  proved  Vy  the  leoofd*  of  our  oourte. 
His  position,  with  a  crew  possessing  the  phyncal  power  to  wrest  from  him  hb  eommaad, 
at  all  times  subject  to  revolt,  and  far  away  from  succour,  on  the  desert  of  the  ocean,  is 
nnenviable.  If  his  responsibilities  are  great,  so  also  shoidd  be  his  rewards,  if  he  meets 
these  responsibilities  witn  promptitude,  and  performs  his  duty." — Hunts  Magazine. 

On  the  departure  of  a  whale  ship  from  an  American  port,  the  provisions  and  other 
stores  are  stowed  away,  and  arranged  in  the  order  to  be  required  fw  future  use.  The 
crew  have  packed  in  their  chests  their  best  apparel,  and  all  they  do  not  immediately  re- 
quire, and  they  appear  in  their  red  shirts  and  new  tarpaulins.  The  instruments  which 
hare  been  prepared  are  carefully  stowed  away  in  their  cues,  and  the  whaleboats  are  nrmv 
in  regular  order,  above  the  deck  w  cm  the  ship's  dde  ;  the  amr  axe  mustorad  on  boara, 
and  the  ship  departs  for  a  long  and  uncertain  v<^rage. 

The  following  accounts  of  an  actual  disaster  and  voyage,  extracted  from  a 

recent  number  of  the  New  York  Merchant**  Magazine^  will  beat  eliundate  the 

dangers  attendant  upon  the  whale  fishery. 

"  The  ship  Essex,  Captain  George  Pollard,  suled  from  Nantucket,  I2th  of  8th  month, 
1819,  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  Paciflc  Ocean.  Her  crew  consisted  of  twenty-one  men, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  whites,  mostly  beloQjpin^  to  Nantucket ;  the  remainder  were  blacks. 
On  the  20th  of  the  11th  month,  1820,  in  latitude  0  deg.  40min.  south,  lonntude  119  d^. 
west,  a  scool  of  whales  was  discovered,  and,  in  pursuing  them,  the  mate's  boat  was  store, 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  the  ship,  when  they  commenced  repturing  the  danui^;e. 
The  o^itain  and  second  mate  were  left  with  tbor  boats,  pursm^g  the  whales.  Dunngf 
this  interval  the  mate  discwrered  a  laige  spermaceti  wlude  near  the  ship ;  Imt  not  snspect- 
in^  the  approach  <^  any  danger,  it  gave  diem  no  aJarm  until  thev  saw  the  whale  coming^ 
vnth  full  speed  towards  them.  In  a  moment,  they  were  asttnished  hj  a  tremendous  crash. 
The  whale  had  struck  the  ship  a  little  forward  of  the  fore  chains.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  the  crew  could  recover  from  Uieir  astonishment,  so  far  as  to  examine  whether  any 
damage  had  been  sustained.  They  then  tried  their  pumps,  and  found  that  the  ship  was 
sinking.  A  signal  was  immediately  set  for  the  boats.  The  whale  now  appeared  again 
making  for  the  ship ;  and,  coming  with  great  velocity,  with  the  water  foaming  around 
him,  he  struck  the  ship  a  second  blow,  which  nearly  stove  in  her  bows.  There  was  now  no 
hope  of  saving  the  ship,  and  the  only  course  to  be  pursued  was,  to  prepare  to  leave  her  with  all 
possible  haste.  They  collected  a  few  things,  hove  them  into  the  boat,  and  ^ved  off.  Hm 
ship  immediately  fell  upon  one  side,  and  sunk  to  the  water's  edge.  When  the  captain's 
and  second  mate  s  boats  arrived,  such  was  the  consternation,  that  for  some  time  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  The  danger  of  their  situation  at  length  aroused  them,  as  firom  a  terrific  dream  to  a  no 
less  terrific  reality.  They  remained  by  the  wreck  two  or  three  days,  in  whidi  time  they 
cut  away  the  masts,  which  caused  her  to  right  a  litde.  Holes  were  then  out  in  die  dedc,  by 
which  means  they  obtained  dwnt  600  pounds  of  bread,  and  as  mu^  water  as  they  oonla 
tak^  bendes  other  articles  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them.  On  the  22nd  of  the  1 1th  montli, 
they  lef^  the  ship,  with  as  gloomy  a  prospect  before  them  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Th« 
nearest  land  was  about  1000  miles  to  the  windward  of  them ;  they  were  in  open  boats, 
weak  and  leaky,  with  a  very  small  pittance  of  bread  and  water  for  uie  sapp(»t  of  so  many 
men,  during  the  time  they  must  necessarily  be  at  sea.  Sails  had  been  prepared  for  the 
boats,  before  leaving  the  ship,  whidi  proved  of  material  benefit.    They  steered  sontholy 
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hy  dw  wiad,  bt^uiig  to  fiJl  in  nith  some  ehip,  but  in  this  Uwy  were  disappotuted. 
After  bong  in  toeir  bosti  tmnfy-oght  dayi,  experiendng  many  sufferings  br  gales  of 
wind,  wantof  water,  and  scanty  proriaKHU,  tbej  arrived  at  Dude's  Island,  in  latitude  24  deg. 
40  mio.  south,  longitude  124  deg.  40  min.  west,  where  they  wrae  disappointed  in  oot  find- 
iog  a  suffioieocy  of  any  kind  of  food  for  so  large  a  company  to  subdst  od.  Their  boats  being 
very  weak  and  leaky,  they  were  hauled  on  shore  aud  repaired.  They  found  a  gentle  sprioff  of 
fresh  water,  flowing  oat  of  a  rode  at  about  half  ebb  of  the  tide,  from  whioh  tiiey  filled  their 
k^s.  Hiree  <^  the  men  ehoae  to  stay  on  the  island,  and  take  that  dunoe  £i»  some  vessel 
to  take  them  oS" 

The  following  is  another  account  from  the  same  authority. 

"  In  the  afWnoon  of  a  day  whidi  had  been  rather  stormy,  while  we  were  fishing  in 
the  North  Pacific,  '  a  scool'  of  young  bull  whales  made  their  appearance  close  to  the  ship, 
and  as  the  weather  had  cleared  up  a  little,  the  captain  immediately  ordered  the  mate  to 
lower  his  boat,  while  he  did  the  same  with  his  own,  m  order  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them. 

"  The  two  boats  were  instantly  lowered,  for  we  were  unable  to  send  more,  having  two 
others  *  stove*  the  day  before  ;  they  soon  got  necur  the  whales,  but  were  uufortunately  seen 
by  them  before  they  could  get  near  enough  to  dart  the  harpoon  with  any  chance  of  siM^^ess, 
and  the  consequence  was,  wat  the  *  pod'  of  whales  separated,  and  went  off  with  great  swift- 
ness in  Cerent  directi<HiB.  One,  however,  after  making  several  turns,  came,  at  length, 
ri^t  towards  the  captun*s  boat,  which  he  observing,  waited  in  nlence  for  \a&  ^proach 
without  moviug  an  oar,  so  that  the  'young  bull*  came  close  to  his  boat,  and  received  the 
blow  of  the  harpoon  some  distance  beiund  nis  *  hump,*  winch  I  saw  enter  his  flesh  myself, 
as  it  occurred  dose  to  the  ship.  The  whale  appeared  quite  terror-struck  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  suddenly  recovering  itself,  darted  off  like  the  wind,  and  spun  the  boat  ao  quickly 
round,  when  the  tug  came  upon  the  line,  that  she  was  within  a  miracle  of  being  upset. 
But  away  they  went,  '  dead  to  windward,'  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
right  against  a  '  head  sea,'  which  flew  against  and  over  tlte  bows  of  the  boat  with  uncom- 
mon force,  so  that  she,  at  times,  appeared  ploughing  through  it,  making  a  high  bank  of 
surf  on  each  side.  The  second  mate,  having  observed  the  course  of  the  whale  and  boat, 
managed  to  waylay  tliem,  and  when  they  came  near  to  him,  which  they  speedily  did,  a 
*  short  warp'  was  thrown,  and  both  boats  were  soon  towed  at  nearly  the  same  rate  as  the 
captun's  boat  had  been  before. 

'*  I  now  saw  the  captain  darting  the  lance  at  the  whale  as  it  almost  flew  along,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  do  so  with  any  kind  of  effect,  as  the  speed  of  the  whale  did  not  appear  in 
the  least  diminished,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  all  disappeared  together,  bdug  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  from  the  deck.  I  now  ran  aloft,  and,  with 
Uie  ud  of  a  telescope,  codd  just  discern  horn  the  roast-head  the  three  objects,  like  specks 
n^on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  at  an  alarming  distance.  I  could  just  observe  tiie  two  boats, 
with  the  wh^'s  head  occasionally  darting  out  before  them,  vrith  a  good  deal  of  *  white 
water*  or  foam  about  them,  which  convinced  me  that  the  whale  was  still  running.  I 
watched  them  with  the  glass  until  I  could  no  longer  trace  them,  even  in  the  most  indistinct 
manner,  and  I  then  called  to  those  on  deck,  that  they  might  take  the  bearing,  by  compass, 
of  the  direction  in  which  I  had  lost  nght  oS  them,  that  we  might  continue  to  *  beat'  the 
ehip  up  to  that  quarter. 

Although  all  eyes  were  employed,  in  every  direction,  searching  for  the  boats,  no 
vestige  of  them  could  be  seen  ;  and,  therefore,  when  half-past  nine,  p.  m.,  came,  we  made 
up  our  minds  that  they  were  alflost;  and,  as  the  wind  howled  hoarsely  through  the  rigging, 
and  the  waves  beat  savagely  against  our  ship,  some  of  us  ima^ned  that  they  could  occa- 
maaaSky  hear  the  captain's  voice,  ordering  the  ship  to  '  bear  up,'  while  the  boats  had  been 
seen  mone  than  fifty  times  by  anxious  spirits,  who  had  stnuned  their  eyes  through  the  gloom 
uotil  Alley  robbed  them  of  their  true  speculation,  and  left  her  phantasmagoria  in  exchange. 
We  all  looked  in  that  direction,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  could  plainly  percdve  it;  in  a  short 
time  we  were  dose  up  with  it^  when,  to  our  great  jo^,  we  fouod  the  captain  and  all  the  men 


became  wet,  but  which  they  succeeded  in  igniting  after  immense  application  of  the  flint 
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and  steel ;  or  their  lantern  would  have  been  snspended  from  an  oar  directly  after  snnset, 
which  ia  the  usual  practice  when  boats  are  placed  under  such  eircnmstances.' 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  1832,  while  we  were  stiD  fishing-  in  the  *  off- 
shore ground'  of  Japan,  we  fell  in  with  an  immeDse  sperm  whale,  which  happened  to  be 
just  the  sort  of  one  we  required  to  complete  our  cargo.  Three  boats  were  immediately 
lowered  to  give  him  chase;  but  the  whale,  from  Bome  cause  or  other,  appeared  wild  in  ita 
actions  long  before  it  had  seen  any  of  our  boats,  although  it  might  have  been  chased  the 
day  before  by  some  other  ship.  It  was  greatly  diflferent  in  its  actions  to  moat  other  large 
whales,  because  it  never  went  steadily  upon  one  course.  If  he  *  peaked  his  Bukes,'  or 
went  down  going  to  the  southward,  we  expected  he  would  continue  that  course  under 
water,  but  when  he  again  rose,  perhaps  he  was  two  or  three  miles  away  from  the  boats 
to  the  northward;  in  this  sort  of  manner  be  dodged  us  about  until  near  four,  p.  m.,  at 
which  time  the  men  were  dreadliiUy  exhausted  from  their  exertions  in  the  chase,  which 
had  been  conducted  under  a  broiling  sun,  with  the  thermometer  standiog  in  the  shade 
at  93  deg.  About  half-past  four,  nowever,  the  captain  conbived,  by  m  most  subtle 
management  and  great  physical  exertions,  to  get  near  to  the  monster,  when  he  imme^ately 
struck  him  with  the  harpoon  with  his  own  hands  ;  and,  before  he  had  time  to  recover  from 
the  blow,  he  managed,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  to  give  him  two  fatal  wounds  with  the 
lance,  which  caused  the  blood  to  flow  from  the  blow  hole  in  abundance.  The  whale,  after 
the  last  lance,  immediately  descended  below  the  surface,  and  the  captain  felt  certain  that  he 
was  going  to  'sound,'  but  in  this  he  was  much  mistaken;  for,  a  few  minutes  afVer  his 
descent,  he  again  rose  to  the  surface  with  great  velocity,  and,  striking  the  boat  with  the 
front  part  of  liis  head,  threw  it  high  into  the  air,  with  the  men  and  every  thing  contained 
therein,  fracturing  it  to  atoms,  and  scattering  its  crew  widely  about.  While  the  men  were 
endeavouring  to  save  themselves  from  drowning,  by  clinging  to  their  oars  and  pieces  of  the 
wreck  of  the  boat,  the  enormous  animal  was  seen  swimming  round  and  round  them,  ap- 
pearing as  if  meditating  an  attack  with  his  flukes,  which,  if  he  had  thought  proper  to  do^ 
in  return  for  the  grievous  wounds  that  he  had  himself  received,  a  few  strokes  of  hb  pon- 
derous tail  would  soon  have  destroyed  his  enemies ;  but  this  was  not  attempted.  They  bad 
now  nothing  to  hope  for  but  the  arrival  of  the  other  boats  to  relieve  them  from  their  dan- 
gerous situation,  rendered  more  so  by  the  aimearance  of  several  large  sharks,  attracted  by 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  whale,  which  were  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  from  them ; 
and  also  from  the  inabiBty  of  one  of  the  boat's  crew  to  swim,  by  which  three  or  four  of  his 
mates  were  much  exhausted  in  their  efibrts  to  save  him,  whicti  they  succeeded  in  doing, 
after  having  lashed  two  or  three  oars  across  the  stem  of  the  boat,  which  happened  to  be 
not  much  fractured,  on  which  they  placed  their  helpless  fellow-adventurer.  After  they 
bad  remained  in  the  water  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  assisting  themselves  by 
clinging  to  pieces  of  the  wreck,  one  of  the  other  boats  arrived  and  took  them  in.  But 
although  these  brave  whale  fishermen  had  been  so  defeated,  they  were  not  subdued  ; 
the  moment  they  entered  the  boat  which  took  them  from  the  ocean,  their  immediate  de- 
termination was  for  another  attack  upon  the  immense  creature,  which  remained  dose  by, 
while  the  other  boat,  which  was  pulling  towards  them  with  all  the  strength  of  its  rowers, 
would  still  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  could  arrive. 

"  The  captain,  with  twelve  men  in  one  boat,  therefore,  made  another  attack  upon 
the  whale  with  the  lance,  which  caused  it  to  throw  u^  blood  from  the  blow  bole  in  in- 
creased quantities.  We,  who  were  on  board  the  ship,  and  had  observed  from  a  great 
distance,  oy  means  of  the  telescope,  the  whole  of  the  occurrence,  were  emp1(^ed  in  beatings 
the  ship  towards  them  ;  but  they  were  far  to  windward,  and,  the  wind  Imne  rather  light, 
we  had  even  our  royal  sails  set.  Soon  after  the  arrivid  of  the  third  boat,  we  whale  went 
into  its  flurry  and  soon  died,  when,  to  the  dismay  of  the  boats'  crews,  who  had  endured 
BO  much  danger  and  hardship  in  its  capture,  it  sunk,  and  never  rose  ^atn — an  occurrence 
which  is  not  very  unfrequent,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  in- 
dividual, perhaps  from  a  greater  development  of  bony  and  muscular  structures.  Such 
wore  the  adventures  of  that  day,  in  the  evening  of  which  the  crews  returned  to  the  ship^ 
worn  out  and  disptnted,  having  lost  a  favourite  boat,  with  the  whole  of  her  instrument^ 
besides  the  last  whale  n-anted  to  complete  the  cargo,  and  worth  at  least  500L  !** 

Wlien  a  whale  is  dead,  tlie  process  of  extrac^g  Uie  oil  commences,  by  two  openi- 
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tions,  called  "catting  in**  and  the  "tiying  out"  The  whale  is  brought  alongnde  of  the 
diip,  and  the  bunnen  of  cutting  m,  by  means  of  the  spades,  is  effected.  A  man  descoids 
n^n  the  floating  carcase,  and  cutting  a  hole  in  Uie  body  <rf  the  whale,  near  its  juncticm 
with  the  head>  inserts  a  book  in  the  hole,  by  which  that  part  is  drawn  op  towards  the  ship 
1^  ^lulleys  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Tliis,  particularly  in  a  high  sea,  is  a  dangerous  ez- 
penment,  as  the  motion  of  the  waves  prevents  certain  footing  upon  the  sUppery  body  of 
the  ammal.  A  tenmon  being  produced  upon  the  &t  by  this  motion,  it  is  out  by  the  spade 
in  strips  <^  two  or  three  feet  broad,  and  in  a  spiral  direction,  ^ich  is  done  by  means  of  a 
windhus  acting  upon  poUeys  that  are  fixed  to  the  maintop.  The  "  blanket  pieces,"  as  they 
are  tamed,  aie  removed  by  a  similar  process  to  that  of  a  bandage  unrolled  from  a  ctrcular 
body ;  and  the  animai  is  curested  of  its  blubber  to  the  flukes,  the  head  being  preriously  cut 
off  and  allowed  to  float,  carefidly  secured,  at  the  stem  of  the  ship. 

^le  earease  oi  the  whale,  aner  being  flayed,  is  allowed  to  float  off ;  the  head  is  lihen 
biMsted  oa  end  by  the  pnll^s,  the  cose  is  <^>ened,  and  the  spermaceti  is  takea  ont^  by  menu 
of  a  pole  and  bndcet  which  is  di^iped  into  the  cavity.  The  jmik  is  tlien  cot  from  11m 
head.  "nuB  is  hmsted  on  board,  uid  cut  into  s^are  raeoes,  when  die  head  is  allowed  to 
nnk^  bong  direeted  <^  the  means  of  buoyancy.  The  btanket  peoes,  from  eo^t  to  fmurteen 
indies  thiek,  are  then  cut  from  Uie  long  strips  of  &t,  and,  as  wdl  as  the  junk,  are  s^>a- 
rated  mto  thin  pieces,  upon  blocks  called  horses,  and  thrown  into  the  try-pott  in  which  the 
blubber  is  melted.  The  membranous  parts  of  the  oil,  which  are  cal^  "  scn^'  the 
sailors,  are  used  as  fuel ;  and  the  spermaceti  from  the  case  is  boiled  alone^  and  called 
"  head  matter.'*  The  oil  and  spermaceti  are  then  ;^aced  in  baircls,  to  be  brought  back 
into jpoart. 

The  wlulebone,  which  forms  so  impOTtant  an  article  of  commerce,  is  in  the  mouth  of 
the  whale,  and  fbnns  a  filter  within  peculiarly  adapted  to  separate  the  sea-water  from  the 
septa,  or  other  fish,  on  which  it  feeds.  The  lamina,  about  300  in  number,  are  situated  on 
each  nde  of  the  hmd,  and  the  longest  blade  is  usually  the  test  whiob  designates  the  use  of 
the  whale.  Its  greatest  length  is  fifteen  feet ;  its  greatest  breadth,  about  twdve  indies, 
and  its  greatest  thickness,  about  five-tenths  of  an  inch.  The  edge  of  each  blade  of  the 
hone  amused  to  the  tongue,  is  fringed  with  a  sort  <^  hair;  and  it  is  gvnorally  brou|^t 
fimn  Greenhuid  in  its  natural  staie^  although  sometimes  prqiared  tor  maifcet  oa  shtp- 
boud. 

It  is  estimated  by  Sooresby,  that  four  tons  of  blubber  jsodnoes  generally  about  three 
tuns  of  oil,  each  tun  comprising  262  gallons  by  wine  measure.  The  colossal  dimensions  of 
this  animal  may  be  adjudged  from  the  fiict,  that  whales  are  sometimes  caught  which  'idid 
thirty  tuns  of  pure  oil,  annough  these  are,  of  course,  not  as  common  as  those  which  pro- 
duce twenty  tuns.  It  has  been  found  that  the  quantity  <^  oil  produced  from  a  single  whale, 
usually  bears  a  uniform  pnmortion  to  the  length  of  the  bone.  The  following  table,  pre- 
pared by  one  who  has  haa  much  experience  in  the  matter,  gives  the  relative  propoilion 
which  the  sixe  of  the  biHie  in  a  whale  bears  to  the  quantity  of  oil,  and  which  is  probably 
as  accurate  as  any  information  which  can  be  procured  from  die  uncertain  means  ct  testing 
the  fact. 
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It  is  estimated  that  a  whale  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  does  not  fall  short  of  the  weight 
tX  seventy  tons,  the  Uubbra  comprising  about  thirty  tons ;  the  bones  of  the  bead,  whale- 
haaa,  fin^  aiid  tail,  ten,  and  the  carcase  neatly  thirty-two.  Tbe  fledi  of  the  young  whale 
is  of  a  red  colour,  and  in  connstengr  it  is  somewhat  Uke  coarae  beef,  while  tbit  oT  the  old 
whale  is  exceedingly  black,  b«ng  constituted  of  firm  beds  of  muscles,  which  appear  to  be 
directed  to  the  movements  <^  the  tiul,  the  fle^  being  thus  rendered  too  coarae  to  be  eaten. 
These  bones,  however,  are  extremely  porous,  and  contain  much  fine  oil. 

"  The  appearance  of  most  whalemen,"  observes  a  writer  in  Ilunfg  Magaxinst  "  when 
diey  return  trom  a  voyage  is  hardy  ai^  robust  in  the  extreme ;  the  snhstential  food  uid 
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braciDg  air,  afforded  by  the  ciroumstances  in  wfaii^  they  are  ^aced,  as  wdl  as  dkeir  violeat 
exerase,  serving  to  give  remarkable  vigour  and  animation  to  toeir  conftitutions.  The  claas 
of  men  acting  in  the  ca^tacily  of  masters,  and  to  vt4iom  we  have  before  adverted,  cannot  be 
regarded  with  too  great  respect.  As  a  body,  they  are  m«D  who  have  oombio«d  in  Umr 
character  the  most  valuable  traits ;  cool,  determined,  and  Insve,  they  .bear  the  wdght  of 
duties,  and  encounter  haxards,  which  could  hardly  be  appfedated  1900  the  land.  A  strik- 
ing diSerenoe  exists,  however,  in  the  snceess  of  diflannt  maatras  m  diips.  Some  appear 
always  endowed  with  good  luck,  and  make  prosperous  w^ages^  wh3e  otlien  an  as  nm- 
formly  uaficMrtniiate  in  ueir  eiqpeditioiia.  Doubtless,  the  dittenot  saeceas  o£  these  eaptwu 
may  be  attribntaUe  to  m  diversity  in  skill,  eaurgy,  knoiriedg^  and  fvodenoe ;  yei  it  is  as 
often  owing  to  drennutances  wmc^  an  known  only  to  tiie  Ommsdent.  We  han  in  oar 
eye  one  of  these  men,  who,  althou^  yet  comparatiTdy  jomiff,  is  distinguished  for  his 
enei^  and  his  uniform  snooess  in  tuae  wbalii^  eneditims.  %are  in  his  Iwm,  there  is  a 
restlessness  in  Ins  eye  and  frame,  winch  seems  to  tnmeate  that  his  soul  is  abstn-bed  in  his  pur- 
suit, and  oonquered  by  his  ambition  to  succeed.  Whenever  he  is  enhstcd  as  a  master  of  a 
ship,  that  sUp  is  sure  to  make  a  good  voyage.  He  has  woiked  his  way,  by  degrees,  to  the 
statioa  of  pnncipa)  owner  in  a  luge  ship,  starting  as  he  did,  »  common  sailor,  and  by  his 
own  efforts  has  already  earned  a  ooBsiderahle  fortune.  His  course  presents  an  exception  to 
the  general  custom  01  whale  fishenueo,  in  the  fact  that  he  usually  takes  his  wi£e  with  him 
to  sea,  and  we  have  seen  his  little  darit-cyed  boy,  with  a  complexion  eml»owned  by  a  tro- 
pseal  sun,  clothed  in  a  complete  suit  of  se^-dkins,  which  he  bad  ^irocured  with  bis  &ther 
00  one  of  his  already  many  voyages  round  the  wodd,  in  the  proseenbon  of  the  whale^fidier^. 
Tins  man  has  been  a  source  of  vast  profit  to  his  employer^  and  vhile  we  ore  writing,  is 
probaUy  huriing  the  hainoon  into  a  vdiale  upon  waves  so  and  beneath  cdonds  so  duk, 
that  other  marinen  would  deem  it  pradsnt  to  lay  to  &»  proscirntiwi  front  the  winds.  He 
tM,  however,  enl^  ooe  of  that  numerous  dass  of  the  whale-fidiemeu  of  New  Ek^^and,  iriw 
have  from  tin  tune  of  Buik^  widnn  the  last  half  century,  eamfd  a  r^tatkm  wludi  ii  as 
wide  as  the  oommerdal  intelligraoe  of  the  world. 

**  Nor  do  these  haniy  fishermen,  altfaoogh  tossed  for  months  upon  the  watery  waste  of 
the  ocean,  forget  Ute  friends  whom  they  have  left  t^Mm  the  land.  The  numerous  rows  of 
beautifully  enamdled  «id  poHshed  shells  of  various  forms,  which  line  the  cabinets  of  our 
seaport  towns ;  the  ostrich  eggs,  which  the  s^ors  often  collect  upon  the  shores  of  Africa, 
and  iaing  home  as  cm:ioatties  made  into  botUes,  and  broiu^t  into  port  as  presents;  tlie 
canes,  cut  from  the  jaw-bone  of  the  whale,  of  the  colour  otivor^,  and  oarved  with  euiious 
devices,  evinoe  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  occi^y  their  leisure  time.  Nor  are  the 
fine  arts  ne^eoted  by  these  scms  of  the  ocean;  for  we  see  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  onr 
whalemen  frequently  ad<Miied,  not  dufigmml,  by  well-executed  paintings  of  the  whal^  in 
^fiismit  postures,  from  die  first  blow  of  the  harpoon  to  his  last  spouting  of  blood. 

Of  late  year^  as  we  have  seen,  the  states  bordering  the  Atlantic,  indudiiw  (he 
pnndpal  se^xnrt  towns  oi  Maine,  New  HainpAire^  Hamchusetta^  Bhoda  Idan^  and 
Connectieut,  and  even  the  mon  inland  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delawan^  havo  cm- 
haiked,  to  a  conndoable  extent,  in  the  whale  fiaheiy ;  and  the  luxurious  ed^fioes  wfaidi 
adorn  many  of  these  dties,  attest  the  enterprise  of  those  who  an  engaged  in  the  traffic, 
and  the  success  of  their  labours." — Merchants'  Magascint^  various  Sources. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  and  the  seaports  from  Cape 
God  to  New  London,  who  follow  the  whale  fishery,  is  grave,  sober,  and  perse- 
vering ;  and  they  retain  much  of  the  deportment  which  characterised  their  an- 
cestors, who  were  either  quakers  or  puritans.  Their  ships  in  this  employment 
or  their  whale  fleet,  are  each  from  200  tons  to  600  tons.  Witii  these  vessds 
they  navigate  the  greatest  0<»an8,  and  most  stormy  r^ons.  Hieir  voyages 
average  about  two  years  and  a  half,  but  they  are  fitted  otU  for  three  years ; 
and  care  is  taken  to  have  every  article  that  may  be  considered  necessary  to 
promote  the  comfoit,  and  preserve  the  health  of  the  crews. 
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The  {mpantion  for  whaKng  Toyi^es,  and  the  departures  of  the  ships,  are 
attended  with  the  most  interesting  circumstances.  The  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
or  dwigbtera,  ctf  these  hardy  and  adventuroas  men,  are,  long  before  the  day  of 
BuUng,  busily  engaged  in  collecting  every  ddicacy  for  the  voyage,  and  providing 
and  packing  up  all  sorts  of  clothing  suitable  for  the  stormy  and  cold  rigours  of 
the  Antarctic  r^ons,  as  well  as  for  the  mild  diraate  and  gentle  seas  of  the  Pa- 
nfic.  On  parting  witii  them  for  a  period  of  nearly,  or  more  than  three  years, 
the  old,  middle4iged,  and  yomig,  of  both  sexes,  manifest  in  the  most  tender  and 
affectionate  manner,  all  the  endearing  feelings  of  the  heart 

Some  of  these  ships  proceed  round  Cape  Horn,  others  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  they  frequently  meet  in  the  Pacific.  The  Indian,  Chinese,  and 
Pacifio  Oceans,  are  better  known  to  tbeae  men  than  to  any  other  navigators ; 
and  to  this  circumstance,  and  their  great  caution  in  keeping  two  men  always  sta- 
tioned at  the  mast  head,  on  the  lode  out  for  land  or  breakers,  must  be  attributed 
the  very  few  shipwreoka  among  them— for  they  certainly  navigate  the  most 
boisterous  regions,  and  the  most  imperfectly  known  seas,  especially  oo  the  charts, 
in  the  world.  The  dangers  to  which  they  axe  expoaed  an  great  in  the  eactreme, 
and  innumerable  are  the  hazards  they  encounter. 

Hie  whales  most  valued  are  considered  aa  becoming  scaioer,  and  ships  are 
gung  £srther  south  than  before ;  and  tliose  engaged  in  the  South  Sea  seal  fishery 
proceed  still  fEurther  than  the  wnalers  towards  the  South  Pole.  The  ships  sddom 
remain  more  than  three  months  at  a  time  over  each  whaling  ground. 

During  tiiese  long  voyages,  tlie  young  men  recave  instructiona,  firom  those 
older,  in  mathematica,  navigation,  geography,  the  natural  history  of  the  South 
Seas,  and  in  practical  knowledge  connected  with  their  hazardous  profession. 
They  occasionally  land  and  refresh  themselves  in  some  of  the  beautifiil  iaUnds  of 
the  Fadfic,  and  return  on  shipboard  invig<»ated  and  recruited,  to  fallow  their 
proper  pursuits. 

LAW  RELATIVE  TO  AMERICAN  VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  WHALE  FISHERY. 

Hhib  foUowinr  law,  to  cancel  the  bondfl  given  to  reeeire  duties  upon  toswIs  sod  their 
oatgoes,  MDployedintheirfialefidiay,  aodto  nudce  listen  lawful  papers  for  guidi  veisels, 
was  paBsed  by  the  present  CongresB  of  the  Umted  St^e^  and  apim}Ted  by  tbe  President, 
April  4th,  1840:— 

1.  That  all  mnk  wludi  hare  deared,  or  hereafter  may  dear,  with  ngistera,  for 
Ae  pnfposa  of  engaging  in  the  whsle  fishery,  shall  be  deeaied  to  have  lawful  and  suffiaent 
pi^pers  for  sueh  v^b^  securing  the  privdegei  and  rights  <^  registered  vessds,  and  the 
prrril^es  and  exemptions  of  vessels  enrolled  and  Uoennd  fin*  Uke  voyages,  shall  have  die 
■amt  privilogw  and  measuie  of  protection  as  if  Aey  had  sailed  whh  i^isterh  if  su^ 

are  co^deted,  or  until  they  are  completed. 

2.  Inat  an  tbe  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  act,  entitled  *'  An  act  supplementary 
to  the  eonoennng  consuls  and  rioe-consub,  and  for  the  fiirtber  protection  of  American 
seamMi,"  pasaed  on  the  384h  day  of  February,  Anno  Domini  eigfateea  hundred  and  three, 
■hall  hereaner  apply  and  be  in  foil  force  aa  to  vessda  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  fisheries, 
and  all  veaseb  inndi  have  been  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  in  tiie  same  manner  and 
to  the  aaoae  eatont  as  the  sane  is  now  in  fone  and  applies  to  vessels  bonad  on  a  foreign 
voyage. 
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3.  That  all  ferfeUnn^  fees,  duties,  and  dbaiges  of  every  description,  remured  of  the 
crew  of  such  Tessels,  or  assessed  upon  the  vessels  or  cargoes,  beino^  the  produce  of  such 

fishery,  because  of  a  supposed  insufficiency  of  a  register  to  exempt  them  from  such  claims, 
are  hereby  remitted ;  and  all  bonds  given  Ibr  such  cause  are  hereby  cancelled,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  is  hereby  required  to  refund  all  such  moues  as  have  been,  or 
which  may  be  paid  into  Uie  treasury,  to  the  rightful  claimant,  out  of  the  revenues  in  his 
hands. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BRITISH  WHALE  FISHEBY. 

Thk  British  whale  fishwy,  formerly  so  very  extensive,  has,  from  causes  which 
have  devdoped  their  effects  during  the  last  ten  years,  declined  rapidly ;  and  there 
is  every  probability  that  both  the  northern  and  southern  British  whale  fishery 
will  be  discontinued  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  sabstitntion  of 
vegetable  and  lard  oils,  and  stearine  from  lard — the  great  outlay  of  capital  in  the 
southern  whale  fishery,  the  long  period  which  most  expire  before  any  return 
can  be  realised  for  the  expenditure,  constitute  the  chief  causes  of  the  decUne 
of  tbe  whale  fishery  from  British  ports.  The  Dutch  iriiale  fishery  disappeared  in 
the  early  part  of  the  prment  century ;  the  French  whale  fishery  is  only  maintained 
by  boonties  taken  from  the  national  taxes,  and  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  it  can 
ever  be  revived  so  as  to  constitute  a  profitable  pursuit  from  any  port  in  Europe. 
If  it  should  be  carried  on  to  any  advantage  by  the  Americans^  we  do  not  see  why 
it  should  not  be  conducted  with  equal  profit  from  the  porta  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Bmnawick.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  expensive  and  perilous 
fishery  can  be  continued  for  many  years,  with  profit,  from  any  of  the  Atlantic 
states.  The  r»iadly  increasing  use  of  much  cheaper  and  equally  effident  snb~ 
stitutea  for  sperm  ml  and  spermaceti,  as  well  as  for  common  whale  oil,  must 
cause  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  of  otlier  oils  for  the  same  uses  ;  and 
unless  they  can  be  supplied  with  some  profit  at  those  reduced  prices,  they  wiU 
cease  to  be  produced.  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  Australia,  are  all 
conveniently  situated  for  the  whale  fishery;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  if  the 
whale  fishery  is  to  be  hereafter  carried  on  with  sucoesa  and  profit,  it  must  be 
from  establishments  for  the  purpose,  in  those  ct^nies,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Fadfic.  One  great  impediment  to  the  continuance  of  the  southern  whale  fishery 
is  the  heavy  outlay  of  capital :  and  private  individuals  will  hesitate  before  they 
invest,  probably,  all  they  possess  in  one  great  risk.  Whether  a  company  could 
■afdy  enter  upon  a  project  which  woold  employ  a  great  number  of  ahips,  im* 
prove  our  naval  architeicAure,  and  under  a  judiciously  rq;ulated  system,  elevate 
the  moral  character  of  seamen,  and  extend  the  sdentific  acquirements,  and  the 
requiaite  qualification  for  cfflumanders,  or  shipmaaters,  is  a  question  to  be 
solved  only  by  those  who  have  the  most  practical  knowledge  of  (he  subject. 
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Btatkhent  of  the  Southern  "Whale  Fishery  carried  on  from  Great  Britain  since  1800  ; 
exhibiting  the  Total  Number  of  Ships  annually  absent  from  Great  Britain  on 
Whaling  Expeditions ;  the  Total  Number  of  Ships  that  annually  returned  to  Great 
Britain ;  the  Aunmal  baports  of  Sperm  and  Common  Oil,  with  the  Prices  of  each ; 
the  Average  Tonnage  of  the  Ships  at  Sea ;  and  the  Average  Nnmbw  of  AEen  to  each 
Ship. 
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SuiFa  and  Seamen  employed  in  the  BriUsh  Whale  fislmy  in  the  respectiT^  Y«an  1821 

and  1841. 
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3« 

U,788 

FISHERIES. 


Nortbtm  or  f>re«iilaDd  

SpermK«H  whal«  

Commoa  of]  (wImIs  Md  an  •tophut) 
Pur,  Mil  akin  


Total. 


No.ol 
Shipa. 


No.  ot 
Mea. 

SM 

Sirs 


MNM 


The  foregoing  taUe  shows  a  falliag  off  in  twenty  years  of  237  ships,  and  9780  men, 
employed  in  the  British  fisheries,  being  equal  to  -^^q,  which  ia  asserted  to  be  attributable 
to  tne  withdrawal  of  bounties  from  British  fisheries,  and  the  abatement  oi  datiei  on  ren- 
table (hIs,  the  produce  <^  Foreign  Countiwi,  ^  increased  impcvtatiion  of  the  latter  bein^ 
shown  in  tbe  following  taUe. 

Veoetable  (Kb  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  respectm  Tean  1821,  1841, 

1842,  1843,  and  1844. 


ISU 

ISt3 

ISM 

DE80111PTION  OF  OIL. 

Quan- 
my  tn- 
pwrtcd 

Duty 
par  tnn. 

Quan- 
tity iru- 

p0Tt«d. 

Dmy 
per  tun. 

Qnan- 

dty  im- 
ported. 

par  lun. 

Qoan- 
lily  tu- 
portiKl^ 

DatT 
per  tua. 

Qoan- 
tttyhn 
ported. 

tana. 
1^ 

t.t.a. 

IS  IS  0 
S  10  0 
9  10  0 

tan*. 

9,313 
I,t04 
11,3  IS 

^.  t.d. 
4    4  0 
1    S  0 
16  0 

tniu. 
14,003 

£.  M.  d. 

I2.1S9 

£.t.t. 

inna. 

ijM 

SOS 

10,001 

n  0  0 

17  0  0 

e.«io 

W,33a 

0  IS  0 
•  IT  0 

1&4M 

47,T» 

Increase  41,729  tuns. 


Table  of  the  respective  Impwtationi  into  the  Umted  Kingdom  of  British  South  Sea  and 
Greenland  Oil,  as  (»mpaied  with  the  Importations  t£  British  Colonial  (HI,  in  the  Tears 
1821  and  1841. 


SOUTH  SBA  AND  GRBBNLAND. 

1831 

IMI 

OOLONIAL. 

1S>1 

lft41 

tuna. 
16^ 

s,as6 

tnna. 

MO 
S,Slt 

101 

IIUI*. 

:::: 

RMU. 

IflkOO* 

&.«> 

««.«« 

1^1 1 

is.m 

7S0S 

vtjm 

By  the  above  taUe  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  ppoduoe  of  the  South  Sea  and 
Greenland  whale  fisheries  haii»  between  1821  and  1841,  &llen  off  20,76A  tons,  the  inetease 
of  the  British  C)olonial  fisheries  has  been  only  9897  tons ;  and  these  fisboies  seem,  hy  the 
importation  of  1838  with  the  following  years,  to  be  on  tlw  decline. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  OILS,  IMPORTED. 

1838 

18S9 

IB  10 

1»41 

isu 

1S43 

1S44 

tan*. 

v,eiao 

3,434 
7.9M 

90.iaB 

tana. 

tooa. 

tuna. 

tiiaa. 

tana. 

tonh 

Arorace  price     apOTMcMf.   /S4  {  Avons*  Ftictflf  • 


<as 
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AVKftAQB  Duration  of  Ycj^gea  in  the  Spermaceti  Whale  Fishery. 


T  B  A  R  8. 

YEARS. 

I>w«Uoa. 

S 

Montln. 
> 

yem. 
3 

montha. 
0 

t 

< 

a 

a 

9 

AcxsouifT  of  the  Nninbet  of  Ships  anuualljr  fitted  out  in  Grreat  Britain  for  ^e  Northern 
Wh^  Fiaheiy,  from  1789  to  1824,  «hen  the  Bounties  ceased,  from  the  CoBtom's 
Returns. 


YBARB. 


Ships. 

Ton*. 

U«B. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

161 

IIS 

83.«n 

44tl 

lis 

13 

4SM 

93 

a6,9B9 

4667 

M 

33^7 

3S10 

W 

te^ 

2350 

44 

1S,«U 

1601 

51 

1»I0 

M 

2363 

06 

IS,7M 

2633 

67 

10,U0 

anu 

61 

17,719 

3439 

64 

is,sa 

U44 

7» 

31X9 

9S 

38,«0S 

3BM 

9X 

3S,IU 

37,S70 

3597 

91 

36H 

01 

17,097 

371S 

YIARg. 


BhipK. 


T«w. 


Ma. 


BomliMpaU. 


I7W.. 
17M.. 

ir»i.. 

I7M. 
ITU. 
17M.. 
ITOS. 
I7M.. 
I79T. 
I7M. 
1790. 

IMI. 

ISOS., 

len.. 

ISM.. 

law., 
laes.. 


»  J. 


lBt4.. 

isu... 

181S.. . 
1SI7... 
1818.. 
1919... 
189*.. . 
1891... 
1819... 
1893.., 
I8U... 


Tbere 

148 
U7 
I4« 
lO* 
157 
199 
139 
138 
131 
Iff 
III 


■re  tw  dOnUMbUi  In  iIm  euMomi  dopwt. 
wbkli  the  acCMBtB  of  ibca*  yman  ca&  bo 


No. 

No. 

M 

<. 

S6^7S 

4799 

43,799 

II 

43,320 

S78» 

41,487 

14 

4I,76T 

5ms 

43,746 

IS 

43,M8 

5766 

43,401 

0 

43,e40 

5908 

45,800 

1 

43,»93 

«»1 

43,951 

B 

45,009 

6187 

44,749 

18 

44,604 

«74 

43,104 

0 

38,181 

5234 

39,347 
33,980 

4 

Q 

37,899 

4984 

3 

0 

35,194 

4807 

99.131 

10 

9 

There  are  no  accounts  existing,  that  we  know  of,  from  which  we  can  ascertain 
the  bounties  paid  from  1789  to  1818  indosaye:  as  those  in  the  Customs  were 
deHtroyed  by  fire.  The  bounties  paid^  according  to  M'Pherson,  from  1750  to 
l788ainounted  to  1,577,936/.  sterling;  and  Mr.  M^CulIooh  estimates  that  more 
than  1,000,000/.  has  been  paid  after  that  period.  So  that  more  than  2,500,000/. 
ateiiing  have  been  paid  by  the  nation  for  bounties  to  the  whale  fishery* 

The  northern  whale  fishery,  though  for  a  long  period,  a  severe  and  perilous 
nursery  for  hardy  and  daring  seamen,  appears  to  have  been  always  a  speculation 
and  most  uncertain  pursuit  Its  gradual  decline,  and  the  probability  of  its  total 
extinction  are  shown  in  the  following  tables.  All  pursuits  will  cease  to  be 
followed  when  they  become  unprofitable, — when  repeated  losses  are  the  result. 
We  may  lament  over  the  extinction  of  fleets  sailing  annually  on  certain  expeditions, 
which,  from  long  continuance,  we,  very  naturaUy,  considered,  as  for  alt  time  to  be 
allied  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  maritime  hiatory  of  our  country. 
The  fleets  of  the  East  India  Cknnpany,—- a  glorious  and  m^estic  naval  force,  have 
vanished.  The  trade  with  India  has  not  diminished.  Our  merohant  princes, 
send  thither  thdr  individual  fleets,  which  rival  those  of  the  Company.  We 
would  rejoice  at  the  continuance  and  the  extensive  increase  of  the  British  South 
Sea  whale  fishery  as  a  bold  maritime  enterprise.  Can  this  be  carried  into  effect 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  nation  1  This  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  under- 
take to  answer. 
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Statxhknt  of  the  Nordura  WUk  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  from  1815  to  1842,  bodi 

incluBiTe. 


YEAKS. 


ISIS  

1816  

ISI7  

IBIS  

1819  

1S»  

isai  

lUtt  

ISSS.  

1834  

IBU  

ItM  

I83r  

1838  

1839  

1830  

1831  

IS91  

iBSa  

ISM  

ISU  

UK  

1817  

U»  

18S9  

184*  

IHl  

I84S  


Ntunbttr  ofSbtpa  from 
Port!  In  BngUnd. 


19  I 
19  1 
19  I 

15,  1 

16,  I 
IT  1 
U|  1 
16 

ft 
4 
4 
8 
X 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
t 
8 
I 


Hiu&ber  of  Shipi  from  Porta 
in  ScoUmnd, 


■•iled. 


s 

J 

9S 
101 
97 
94 
98 
ID3 
SO 
61 
6S 

n 

31 
6 
19 
13 
1 

T 

IB 
8 
7 
1 
t 
IS 
31 
39 
II 
II 
M 


51 
5* 


147 
146 
IM 
1S7 
1» 
159 
IS8 
131 

iir 
lU 

no 

OS 

ST 

n 
89 
91 
87 

SI 
77 

re 
71 
89 
tt 
99 
41 
•1 
19 
U 


hi 


783 
13S0 
838 
13CS 
988 
ISM 
140S 
680 
3018 
761 
500 
512 
1183 
1197 
871 
ISl 
411 
I66S 
1695 
873 
167 
70 
133 
468 
Il« 
tt 
U 
M 


10^ 
13,S90 
lOfiJl 
14,483 
11,401 
I8,7«S 
16,SS8 
8^ 
17,074 
9,088 
6,383 
7jm 
IS^tft 
13,969 

3,319 
4,946 

ia,M0 

14408 
8^ 
M» 
707 
1^ 
4,346 
1^1 
4tt| 
641 


|1 


313 
631 
689 
«M 
■  IC 
001 
895 
433 
911 

m 

330 
388 
7SS 
••3 
607 
119 
300 
670 

an 
441 


6* 
S3G 

n 
u 


Mr.  C%arles  Kuderby,  who,  and  his  predeoessors,  have  been  extenavely  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  and  to  whom  we  have  to  acknowledge  our  obligatioa 
for  many  of  the  elements  of  tiie  foregoing  tables,  states  in  the  last  coinmonic»' 
tion  which  he  has  fevonred  as  widi,  that  the  number  of  ships  en^iged  in  die 
north^n  and  southern  whale  fisheries,  during  the  years  1843  and  1844,  vera  ss 
follows,  viz. : — 


YBABS. 

NORTH BRN 
FISHBRT. 

YBA  B8. 

SOIITHBRN 
P18HBRY. 

Sblp*. 

Ships  at  Sea. 

■raaiber. 
M 
St 
14* 

aiuabar. 

at 

47 
44 

ISM 

*  Tha  amppdiod  ■lunbor  likcljr  to  be  eqnipped. 


He  considers  that  fifteen  ships  will,  probably,  retttm  to  England  from  the  southern 
fishery  this  year  ;  of  this  ninnber,  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  fire  will  be  refitted. 

Twenty-oDe  ships  are  eng^i^ed  tn  the  southern  fisheries  from  the  Australian  cf^mies. 
Six  ships  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick ;  and  one  ship  from  W|>.lifiiTj  NoTa  Scolxa. 

From  the  United  States  of  Americs,  Irt  of  .^nil,  1845,  691  dups. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

UANt'FACrURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATCS. 

Industry,  exhibiting  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  perseverance,  while  enduring 
the  greatest  privations  in  opposition  to>  and  in  overcoming  all  the  difficulties 
peculiar  to,  an  unknown  wUdemess  and  undvilised  aborigines,  has,  from  the  first 
settlenMnt  of  the  New  England  colonies,  characterised  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  who 
fled  to  America,  in  order  to  enjoy  civil  liberty,  and  the  freedom  of  worshipping 
the  Creator,  according  to  their  conscientious  belief,  in  the  truth,  purity,  and 
nmplidty  of  primitive  Christianity. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  who  first  emigrated  were  nearly  all  poor  families.  Their 
means  of  subsistence  depended  upon  subduing  the  forest,  cultivating  the  soil, 
killing  wild  animals  and  wild  fowl,  and  upon  catching  the  fish  which  frequented  the 
sbcures  and  rivers.  Horned  cattle  and  other  live  stock  were  gradually  introduced 
from  Burope.  But,  while  in  England,  persecution  continued  against  those  unfor- 
tunate persons,  emigrants  arrived  in  America  faster,  and  the  population  increased 
fester  than  cattle.  Afterwards  the  latter  multiplied  rapidly,  and  it  is  curious,  that 
as  the  price  of  cattle  fell  from  25l.  a  head,  as  stated  by  the  Honourable  Edward 
Everett,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  at  New  York : — 
"  The  effect  of  which,^  he  observed, "  was  distressing,  but  it  put  the  si^dous 
colonists  upon  new  resources.  The  account  of  this,  contained  in  the  early  histo- 
rian of  the  colony,  is  strongly  characterised  by  (he  nmplicaty  of  elder  times." 
After  describing  the  check  put  to  emigration,  he  goes  on  as  follows :  — Now  the 
country  of  New  England  was  to  seek  of  a  way  to.  provide  themselves  with  doth- 
ii^,  wlueh  Uiey  could  not  obtain  by  selling  cattie,  as  before ;  which  now  were 
&llen  from  that  huge  price  forementioned,  first  to  14/.  sterling  and  10/.  sterUng 
a  head,  and  presently  after,  at  best  within  the  year,  to  5/.  sterling  a  piece;  nor 
was  there  at  that  rate,  a  ready  vent  for  them  neither.  Thus  the  flood  which 
brought  in  mxuAi  wealth  to  many  persons,  the  contrary  ebb  carried  all  away  out 
of  their  reach.  To  help  them  in  this  their  exigent,  besides  the  industry  that  the 
present  necessity  put  particular  persons  upon,  for  the  necessary  supply  of  them- 
selves and  their  faniilies>  the  general  court  made  order  for  the  mam^'aclure  of 
woollen  and  linen  ehth,  which,  with  God's  blessing  upon  man's  endeavour,  in  a 
Httle  time  stopped  this  gap  in  part,  and  soon  after  another  door  was  opened  by 
special  Providence.  For  when  one  hand  was  shut  by  way  of  supply  from  Eng- 
land, anotlier  was  opened,  by  way  of  traffic,  first  to  the  West  Indies  and  Wine 
islands,  whereby  among  other  goods,  much  cotton  wool  was  brought  into  the 
country  from  the  Indies,  which  the  inhabitants  learning  to  spin,  and  breeding  of 
sheep  and  sowing  of  hemp  and  flax,  they  soon  found  out  a  way  to  supply  them- 
sdves  of  [cotton]  tinen,  and  woollen  doth.** 

Tidn  early  account  of  the  commencement  of  manufactures  in  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  was  followed  in  nearly  all  the  others,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
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farmer  in  the  northern,  central,  and  western  states,  and  in  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  in  whose  &nn-hoiuies  the  oommon  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
are  not  made,  chiefly  of  linen,  wool,  and  cotton. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Merchants'  Me^tmm  is  interestingly 
characteristic  of  the  indostrions  energy  of  tiie  early  settiera^  and  their  progress 
in  America : — 

"  The  Aqglo- American  colonists  were,  for  the  most  part,  poor  men,  without  high  rank 
or  title,  who  were  obliged  to  hew  out  their  own  way.  Some,  it  is  well  kuown,  were  in- 
duced to  immigrate  from  religious  motives,  and  others  from  motives  of  ^to,  but  in  all  we 
see  truts  which  are  not  to  1m  mistaken—  the  iron  firmness  and  downnght  vigour  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  They  came  to  a  country  in  which  a  throne  had  never  stood,  without  any 
invin^uble  prejudices  in  favour  of  prescriptive  prin(»pleB  and  forms.  They  planted  them- 
selves  in  forests  fresh  in  the  magnificence  of  nature,  and  burdeoed  with  the  resources  of 
national  wealth;  and  it  was  this  very  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  which  enabled  them  to  contend 
BuccessfiiUy,  first  with  France,  and  then  with  England,  in  two  long  and  bloody  contests, 
and  to  come  out  victors,  securing  to  themselves  the  possesnon  of  the  soiL  It  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Anglo-Saum  which  aftowards  embodud  itself  in  the  oonstitution  of  tlw  United 
States^  through  whu^  they  have  ^ladnqded  tiior  efiectire  power.  It  is  tins  wfakh  has 
g^ven  increased  momentum  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  countiy,  whidi  places  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  on  a  broad  platform  of  equal  rights,  and  has  made  them  the  source 
of  law,  in  war  soldiers,  in  peace  submissive  citiaens,  pressing  motives  upon  thor  annds»  the 
strongest  which  can  actuate  ambitious  men — a  fair  and  open  field — to  secure  the  greatest 
gfood.  It  burdens  the  people  with  no  taxes  for  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment from  whose  faith  they  dissent  It  gives  no  money  of  the  treasury  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  gigantic  civil  list,  to  the  purchase  of  gems  which  are  to  blaee  before  titied  rank  only, 
aod  no  part  of  soil  is  granted  out  to  pets  as  a  reward  for  imaginary  services.  Throwing 
aside  all  those  incumbrances  which  might  obstruct  free  industry,  it  says,  in  effect,  to  the 
people,  *  Com^  dcaw  Vbnr  nutriment  from  the  ample  bosom  of  your  mother  earth,  and 
develop  the  resources  of  your  country,  for  your  country  is  your  conunonwealtii.' " 

The  commerce  which  was  carried  on,  in  America,  for  nearly  a  century,  both  by  the 
French  and  English,  was  confined  to  the  exchange  of  European  artides  finr  the  furs  ot  wild 
animals,  (uid  to  the  fisheries  on  the  ooast<  The  poyey  «  Gxaat  £ritain  was  affcerwards 
perseveringly  directed  against  the  manufitetoring  radoatiy  of  the  ct^cmists.  As  nriy  aa 
1731,  the  jealousy  wMch  existed  on  this  subject  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  report 
wiA  reapeet  to  any  laws  mad^  mann&ctiires  set  np^  or  trade  earned  on,  in  the  odMues, 
debimental  to  the  tntdes  navigation,  and  nuuudactnres  of  Great  Britun  ;**  and,  in  oonse- 

auence  of  an  alarming  discovery  in  respect  to  the  roanufacturiug  of  bats,  it  was  orduned 
lat  no  hats  or  felts  should  be  exported  from  the  colonies,  or  loaded  on  a  horse,  cart,  or 
other  carriage,  for  transportation  from  one  plantation  to  another,"  In  1750,  another  law 
was  passed,  equally  degrading.  It  prohibited  the  "  erection  or  continuance  of  any  mill  or 
other  eugioe  for  slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer,  or 
any  furnace  for  making  steel,  in  the  colonies,  under  penalty  of  2001." 

In  1699,  an  act  of  the  English  Parliament  declared,  that  "  no  wool, 

woollen  yam,  or  woollen  manufactures  of  their  American  plantations  should 

he  shipped  there,  or  even  laden,  in  order  to  be  transported  from  thence  to  any 

place  whatever."    In  1719,  the  House  of  Commons  enacted,  "that  erecting  any 

manufoctories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  lessen  th^r  dependence  upon  Great 

Britain."    Accounts  were  recrived  by  the  mother  country  about  the  same  time— 

"  That  tlie  colonists  were  not  only  canying  on  trade,  but  alao  setting  op  manufactures  dekri 
menial  to  Great  Brit8in;and,  in  conseqtience  of  these  reports,  an  order  was  Issued  by  the  House 
of  Commons  requiring  the  Board  of  Trade  to  report  with  respect  to  inu  made,  namufaduret  tct 
tqt,  or  trade  carried  on  detrimental  to  the  trade,  namgation,  or  manufactMrct  of  Great  Britam."  Th« 
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npoitiMilebjp  the  Boud  of  Trade  111  178S»wUdialdioiigh  probaUy  not  noeamt^  oontains  the 
brat  acoount  oS  the  coadition  of  American  manubctures  at  that  period.  This  report  stated  that 
a  lav  had  been  passed  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  bay  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
which  act  tended  to  diminish  the  profits  made  by  the  Bntish  importer  of  that  artide;  that  in  New 
England,  New  York,  CoDnecticiit,  Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania,  woollen  and  linen  cloth  were 
manofcctured  to  some  extent  for  domestic  use,  and  that  the  product  of  those  colonies  being  chiefly 
cattle  and  grain,  with  a  quantity  of  sbe«p,  the  wool  would  be  lost  were  it  not  used  for  that  pur* 
pose.  It  was  abo  reported,  that  flax  ana  hemp  were  produced  in  the  colonies  to  a  considerable 
extent,  which  were  manu&ctured  into  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  as  wdl  as  bags,  traces,  and  halters  for 
their  horses,  that  were  more  serviceable  than  those  that  were  imported  from  abroad;  yet.  from  the 
high  price  of  labour  here,  the  manufacture  of  linen  coutd  not  be  carried  on  at  less  than  twenty  per 
oeot.  and  that  of  woollens  than  at  fifty  per  orat  less  tlian  the  costs  of  the  English  fabrics.  The  re- 
turns from  the  English  povemor  of  New  Hampshire  alleged  that  there  were  no  manu&ctures  in  that 
proviDee^  exceptiDg  a  httle  linen  made  by  its  emi^vots  from  Ireland,  but  that  the  principal  trade 
was  in  lumber  and  fish.  Mateadintetts,  at  that  time,  abo  mannfoctored  a  coarse  cloth  from  their 
flax  and  wot^,  but  the  merchants  oouM  Import  the  foreign  flibrics  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  parcfaase  those  wlilch  were  made  at  home.  A  few  luU-makers  woi^ed  at  their  trades  in  the 
towns  of  that  slate,  but  none  of  their  articles  were  exported.  The  leather  of  this  province  was 
also  wrought  by  die  people;  and  although  iron  was  worked  to  some  extent,  it  was  deemed  inferior 
to  that  which  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  this  being  considered  much  the  best,  as  it  was 
wholly  used  in  shipping.  The  same  report  stated,  that  all  the  inui  works  within  its  bounds  did 
not  make  one-twentieth  part  of  the  amount  required  for  its  consumption.  Nor  did  New  York  at 
that  time  exhiUt  the  degree  of  manufecturing  enterprise  which  was  deemed  detrimental  to  Great 
Sritaia---prori8ioDs.  furs,  whalebone,  pitch,  oil,  and  tar,  constituting  the  principal  portion  of  its 
trade,  liiat  of  New  Jersey  was  no  more  formidable  in  this  respect,  as  its  traffic  consisted  of 
necQssary  artieleB  flipped  Irom  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  To  these  articles  may  be  added,  a 
little  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  brown  hMland,  '  for  women's  wear,'  a  pi^ier-miU.  that  manu&ctured 
to  tiie  amount  of  20(M.  yearly,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  W,  besides  six  furnaces  and 
nineteen  forges  for  making  iron,  that  had  beoi  constmcted  in  New  England.  In  Bhode  Island 
there  were  no  manufactures  returned ;  and  the  prorineeof  Connecticut  produced  timber  and 
boavdik  aU  sorti  of  English  gnun,  hemp,  flax,  sheep,  bhck  cattle,  and  swme,  goats,  hones,  and 
tobacco.  The  manufactures  in  this  colony  were  inconsiderable^  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  people 
being  engaged  in  tillage,  while  others  were  employed  in  the  various  handicnAs,  such  as  tanning 
and  rikoenaakiiw,  in  building,  joining,  tailors'  and  smiths^  work.  At  this  period  die  colony  of  New 
Tork  was  enabled  to  pa;^  for  the  foreign  fabrics  imported  from  Great  Britain,  bjr  being  permitted 
to  esdiange  their  provisions,  and  those  of  New  Jersey,  as  also  horses  and  lumbei,  with  the  foreign 
colonies,  for  money,  rum,  molasses,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  and  wool.  Hones  ind  lumber  were 
exported  from  Connecticut  in  return  for  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  and  ardent  spiriis.  In  Pennsyl- 
vsmia,  brigalioes  and  small  sloops  were  built,  which  they  sold  to  the  West  Indies,  and  '  the  sur- 
T«yorfGneral  of  his  majesty's  woods  *  states,  that  in  the  province  of  New  England  many  ships 
were  built  for  the  French  and  SfNraiards  In  exchange  for  rum,  molasses,  wines,  anl  silks,  which 
*  they  track  there      oontrivance."*— Report  of  Board  t^f  Trade. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  American  xnanofacturea  in  1732 ;  and  the  policy 
wluch  Tra»  pereerered  in  towards  the  plantations,  by  recommendatioi  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  was,  "  to  gire  these  colonies  proper  encouragement  foi  taming 
Aesr  industry  to  snch  mannfsctures  and  products  as  might  be  of  service  t*  Qreat 
Britain,  and  more  partienlarly  to  die  produetion  of  all  lands  of  naval  stwe.** 

Acts  were^  accordingly,  passed  by  the  British  parliament,  in  order  to  pArent 
the  progress  of  colonial  manu&ctttres;  and,  from  the  information  which  had 
been  reonred,  that  hat$  were  made  to  a  amriderable  extent  in  thae  colouiett  it  tas 
provided,      ttatute  purnd  ia  17SS,  that  no  hats  should  be  exported ;  the  »a«e 
act  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  this  businea, 
and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats  from  one  Britbh  plantation  to  nnothei 
as  wen  aa  the  mann&Gtiue  of  hats,  excepting  by  those  who  had  served  aa  a[q»«n- 
tioeship  oi  seven  years,  and  forbidding  any  black  or  negro  from  making  hats  at 
all.   The  manufaeturer  of  iron  was  also  regarded  with  equal  jealoasy;  and, 
akhot^  the  colonies  were  permitted,  by  a  law  that  was  enacted  in  1750^ 
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port  pig  and  bar  iron  into  Great  Britain  free  <rf  duty,  its  object  was  to  monopolise 
its  manufacture.  All  factories  in  the  colonies  were  deemed  "  a  common  nuiaaneet 
and  were  required  to  be  abated  within  thirty  days  after  the  evidence  of  their  ex- 
istence should  be  adduced,  under  a  penalty  of  500/."  These  acts  were  justly 
deemed  by  the  colonists  usurj^tions  of  their  right:  "for  why,"  sdd  they, 
"  ought  not  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  luTe  been  permitted  tiie  same 
privileges  as  the  same  classes  in  England  T* 

"  Among  tlie  roost  just  causes  ofconiplaiots  in  the  Britisb  coloniet  agaitut  the  British  govOTn- 
ment  were  uie  restrictions  which  discouraged  manu&ctures.  To  prerent  a  whole  people  from  foU 
lowiog  any  branch  of  industry  is  assuredly  a  measure  which  human  nature  cannot  bear  wilfa  tame 
submission  :  nor  can  the  severity  of  the  relation  be  denied,  eren  on  the  ground  tiiat  the  articles 
prohibited  could  be  imported  cheaper  from  England.  Tbe  iojuiy  felt  by  the  prohibition  was  not 
at  the  time  of  much  consequence ;  but  the  twilation  was  in  itself  considered  an  intuU  to  the 
understanding  of  the  oolonists  hr  more  intoleiaole  tliao  previoiu  oppreauon.'^ 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  Americans  continued  and  increased 
thw  mano&ctares,  of  home-made  woven  chah .-  that  is,  woollen  cloths,  linens,  8tc., 
spun,  woven,  dyed,  or  bleached,  on  tbe  premises  of  the  farmers,  and  of  the  other 
inhabitants.  This  has  from  an  early  period  been,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the 
case  in  all  the  North  American  setdemoits ;  in  which  the  colonists  have  also, 
as  &r  as  possible,  made  their  axes,  common  tools,  agricultural  instruments,  and 
various  articles  necessary  for  their  use. 

From  tiie  peace  of  1783  to  1791*  some  attempts  were  made  to  establi^  on 
a  larger  scale,  new  manufactures,  but  generally  without  success. 

Mr.  Pitkin,  who  deserves  great  praise  for  his  labours,  but  whose  mind  waa 
not  suffidendy  clear,  nor  his  judgment  so  expansive  or  sound,  as  to  understand 
the  delusive  fallacy  of  the  protective  system,  observes— 

"  One  of  tbe  objects  whidi  daimed  the  attention  of  the  first  Coogrcu,  under  the  new  Carm 
of  govemmentt  was  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  oiaouiacturing,  as  well  as  the  com- 
meretal  intensts  of  the  country.  In  laying  duties  on  imports  in  July,  1789,  Congress  had 
reference,  as  ^le  preamble  of  the  act,  imposing  tliem,  declares,  to  *  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  twnuractures.*  This  was,  also,  openly  avowed,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre» 
sentatives,  h  the  debates  on  the  flrst  tariff,  established  by  the  general  government. 

"  The  int  secretary  of  the  treasury  (Hamilton),  whose  powerful  mind  se^ed  intuitively, 
fully  to  ctmprehend  every  subject,  to  which  it  bent  its  force,  was  the  great  advocate  of  American 
nanufaclinB. 

•<  In  iiis  celebrated  report  on  this  subject,  preKnted  to  the  House  of  BeprowDtatiTes,  in 
Januan  1791,  every  argument  was  urged,  and  we  may  truly  add,  exhausted,  in  favour  «f  the 
polity  ind  »pediency  of  protecUng  and  encouraging  tnit  branch  of  domestic  economy.'* 

'?he  fallacious  system  of  protective  duties  was  immediately  after  introduced. — 
(See  Commerdal  Le^slation  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

"  Some  branches  of  domestic  manu&cture  had,  at  that  time,  made  such  progress,  as  in  a  great 
nature  to  supply  the  home  market   Among  these  the  secretary  moations  tnoae  of  skins  and 
lather,  iron,  wood,  flax  and  hemp,  bricks,  coarse  tiles  and  potters*  ware,  ardent  spirits  and  mall 
t)iiors,  writing  and  printing  jKiper,  sheathing  and  wrapping  paper,  press  paper  and  paper  han^ 
ogs,  hats,  women's  stuff  and  silk  shf>es,  refined  sugar,  oik  of  animals  and  seeds,  soap,  spennaocti 
and  tallow  candles,  copper  and  brass  wares,  particularly  for  distilleries,  sug^  refiners,  and  brewers, 
an(Hrons  and  other  utensils  for  household  use,  philosophical  apparatus,  tin  wares  for  most  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  use,  carriages  of  all  kinds,  snuff,  chewmg,  and  smoking  tobacco,  lamp  Uack,  and 
other  painter's  colours,  and  ^upowder.    Tliese  articles  were  made  in  manufactories,  hy  the  way 
of  r^ular  trades.   In  addition  to  ttiCM,  great  quantitiflB  of  cloths  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  or 
mixtures  of  them,  were  made  in  families,  in  every  part  of  the  countiy  ;  and  to  such  extent,  w 

*  Hacgr^oi^  Brittdi  America,  Snded.,  vol.  U  p.  17,  etteq. 
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the  secretary  says,  in  some  districts^  ai  to  mpply  tmKhirtU,  tliree<foiiitbs,  and  even  four-fifths  of 
the  clothing  of  the  iohabitants."* 

It  appears  tliat  in  1791,  when  Mr.  Hamilton  drew  up  his  report,  establishments  for  Uiemanu- 
fecture  of  cottoD  and  wool  tiad  commenced  in  Rhode  Island,  Massaclinsetts,  and  Connecticut ; 
and  a  company  with  500,000  capital,  Itad  been  formed,  for  a  cotton  establisliment  at  Patterson, 
in  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  commenced  business  at  tliat  place.  The  first  cotton  fhctory  in  the 
United  States,  was  established  at  Providence,  by  Almy  and  brown,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  a  cotr 
too  manufacturer  from  England. — (See  Cotton  Manufactures  hereafter.) 

A  oottoD  maou&ctonr  was  established  at  Beverley,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1769  or  1790,  by  a 
number  of  resideots  in  that  towui  who  were  uded  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Wash- 
iDgton  appeared,  on  ddivering  his  message  to  Congress,  in  a  suit  of  cloth  manufactured  in  this 
betojj  preseoCed  to  lam  its  owners.  The  artides  then  made  in  these  establidiments,  were 
priodpally  corduroys,  fustians,  and  jeans.  About  the  same  tim^  a  woollen  factory  was  established 
at  Hartford.  In  Connecticnt^PiAhiff  StaHiHa, 

Returns  vere,  in  1810,  prepared  by  order  of  the  federal  goTemment  of  the 
manafactnres  of  the  ttnion. 

The  retams  from  Pennsylrania^  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Virginia  were  considered  the  most  perfect,  tlioagh  in  many  respects  defective. 
From  these  returns,  an  estimate,  or  digest,  of  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  at  that  period,  1810,  was  made  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  selected  for 
that  purpose  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasary,  and  was  as  follows: — 


doIUn. 

I.  OMda  mmflwtmi  bf  Oi*  lo«.  Itm 
MtiM,  wooL  hamp,  flu,  mai  dlk,  InclinHwg 

maMmft   »,m,m 

9.  tMber  booAb  aptm  tnm  Um  flu*  auterials 

dbnewmMntad   ^SB^IU 

S.  iMtnMMttIa  md  aiMUaery  oiunfMtiired, 
MttMtrA  H  d»11«n,  mrdlu,  fnlU 

iBf ,  uaA  ■aoT'cMb  staiDiu  by  mcfimcry, 

mfaMtHu5^,81«diritan   6,144,448 

4.  Hau  of  wmL  Au.  Ac  aad  Ikon  nixtiuw 
lk-r*o{  ,   4,398,744 

B.  VuiiiliMniMaf  inm   14,3«4,S9e 

a.  „         «f  goU,   Mwn,  aet-work, 

vIxcdMataib.  Ice.   %itU  BIS 

7.          ,.          oTlMd   m.SM)' 

5.  Smp.  fwlow,  ctmJIw  ud  wax,  •MmacetL 
aadwlwlaoa   1.7S6.SflS 

6.  MuBCwtwnaf  UdMu4iUw   17,»S9,477 

It.          „          frem  weds   858,689 


doUan. 

II-  Haan&etam  Arm  grain,  fmtt,  utd  eua 

liqnara,  distilled  and  fermenied    UjStS^Oe 

13.  Dry  ouiiitactarM  bam  grain,  exolari**  of 

  7«,7W 

15.  UaaMhtltHM  «f  wood   S,MMt708 

14.  „          of  aaaattMaefglla   m.lSO 

16.  RalMdaiigtr   Mia,7S4 

16.  lIu»fiu)tiii«aofpapM-»pafteboarda,  cardan 

ftc   i,ss9,ssa 

IT.          „         9t  glaaa   lfi*1/M 

15.  „        ofaorMe,  atoM.  udalste...  4flS,llft 

10.  Kanhtra  BBXBufaetaraa   SSS,79S 

M.  TobaoGo    l.seajTS 

St.  Dnn,  dyMlu&,  and  dyeing   BOO  jsS 

19.  CaMaa  and  oav«*ia   «,S48.I0B 

S3.  HannbMnna  of  nair   R9,7SI 

14.  Tutena  and  ■laaoUaBoeiia  maonlkcnm. .  4>I7,011 

 Total   It7^,90« 


The  spinning,  and  dyeing,  and  weaving  of  cotton  and  wool  were  then  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  houses  of  the  farmers  and  other  inhabitants.  In  wliich 
way  Mr.  GaUatin  considered  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  clothing  (including 


*  The  LcweU  Courier  contains  a  letter  from  Mr.  Louis  AT.  Norton,  of  Goslien,  Connecticut, 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrance,  of  Boston,  which  sives  the  history  of  one  of  the  first,  if  not  qtiite  the 
fltsi;  ^teroatic  effort  to  maniifiictnre  woonens  upon  an  e&tended  scale.  "'J'hia  occurred  in 
1613 — 1^  and  looks  strangely  in  comparison  with  thion  in  I84S.  Three  men,- of  whom  Mr. 
Norton  was  one,  put  together  a  capital  of  6000  dcdlars,  and  established  a  factory  in  Go^en,  which 
cost  oYcr  SOOO  dollats.  Wool  coat  1  dollar  fiO  cents  per  lb.,  and  badly  made  broadcloths  brought 
from  Sdollais  40  crats  to  12  dollars  per  yard.  One  invoice  of  1764  yards  brought  a  total  of 
1760  dollars  83  cents.  Another  invoice  of  S55  yards  brought  2551  dollars  15  ctnts.  or  more  than 
10  dollars  a  yard.  Such  clotha,  if  they  wouM  sell  at  all  now.  would  bring  about  one  dollar  a 
vard.  But,  as  it  was,  the  war  came  to  an  end — a  deluge  of  English  cloths  overwhelmed  the 
little  Yankee  factory,  and  the  partners  settled  up  with  the  loss  of  the  capital,  and  three  times  as 
much  more.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  first  essay,  or  one  of  the  first,  at  making  broadcloths  in  this 
country,  and  the  losses  were  hardly  an  apology  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  have  been  lost 
■ioce;  through  all  of  which,  however,  the  Yankees  have  gone  on  undaunted,  until,  in  many 
articles,  they  are  now  able  to  defy  the  skill  of  Uie  old  nations.  In  those  days,  merino  sheep  were 
the  most  beautiful  animals  which  walked  the  earth,  and  their  price  was  from  1000  to  1500 
dollars.  He  was  a  great  man  who  owned  a  sheep,  aiKl  not  a  sidbIi  man  who  could  say  that  he 
owned  a  quarter  of  one." 
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hosiery)^  of  tlie  house  and  table  linen  worn,  and  used,  by  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  United  States  were  made. 

The  number  of  cotton  mills  in  1809  was  eighty-seven  ;  sixty-two  of  which 
(forty-eight  water  and  fourteen  horse  rnUls)  were  in  operation,  and  turned 
31 ,000  spindles.  The  other  twenty-five  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  in  operation 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1810. 

Mr.  Gallatin  estimated  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  mills  at 
4,800,000  dollars,  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  3,600,000  Ibs.^  the  yam  spun 
at  2,880,000  lbs.,  valued  at  3,240,000  doUars,  the  men  employed  500^  and  the 
women  and  boys  3500. 

By  the  return  of  the  marshals,  the  number  of  cotton  factories  was  168, 
with  90,000  spindles  ;  but  from  many  of  the  states  no  returns  were  made  of 
the  quantity  of  cotton  used,  the  yarn  spun,  or  the  doth  made.  Massachusetts 
had  fifty-four,  most  of  them  small,  having,  in  the  whole,  only  19,448  spindles, 
and  spinning  838,348  lbs.  of  cotton,  valued  at  931,916  doUars.  Rhode  Island 
had  twenty-six  factories,  with  21,030  spbdles;  and  Connecticut  fourteen,  with 
11,883  spindles.— Pfte,  p.  472. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  marshals  for  1610,  the  quantity  of  doth 
made  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  and  their  mixtures,  in  each  state,  with  the 
estimated  value,  and  the  number  of  looms,  also,  in  eadi  state,  were  as  foUow : — 


STATES. 


M*ln«  

lfaMUbu««ita .... 
N«w  Hanptbire. . 
Bboda  l«land  

C»DiiecIIcut  

V«nMMit  

New  York  

New  J«rMy  

Peniiajlvania  .... 

Prlawar«  

MarjUnd  


Carried  ftirwatil. 


Yarda. 

Value. 

LMMMa. 

STATES. 

Yarda. 

Tftlne.  • 

Loona. 

namb«r. 

4,<w.sap 
4.30i,eas 

%i0i,*B2 
4.060,894 
3,390,600 
9,044,793 
1^,337 
0.400,674 
878,7W 
1.801^78 

doUa». 
l,067.7n 
3,0b0,51fl 
1,760,417 
l.0U,474 
S.I 30,890 
1,609,096 
5,003  887 
l,l€«.333 
4,134,708 
345,111 
001,U9 

number. 
10,057 

S0.B80 
4,5U 
16,133 
14,801 
33,008 
4,743 
17,577 

a,ooo 

M88 

BroQf ht  forward . . 

VirginiH ,  

Weat  TeuBuaiBe. . . . 

DIatrict  of  Colaeabia. 

Dimber. 
40,aHl,)7« 
9,SS^906 
7.S9a,«7 
«,M7,HI 

4,'Nn,8n 

4,6M,m 
l,S18,000* 
t,0a9,844 
1,943,433 
71,000 

dollar*. 

ii,sa6,«r 

4,«09,I71 
1,»1,8IT 
1,978,807 
S,0«I,S09 
l;W7,««I 

0<4,IM 
l,eM,ll9 

099,348 
36.300 

Damb«r. 

168,877 
43,470 
43,017 
I4,US 
13,100 
S4.4M 
«.9«S 

io.au 

10,93a 

Ta,SM,7?S 

»6,7M44» 

40;flSl,17C 

si,soe,6sr 

lSe,B77 

•  By  oatiBHM,  tb»  YObio  oaly  behv  nnnaad. 

Mr,  Pitkin  considers  that  the  foregoing  quantities  and  values  were  short  of  the 
tmth,  as  many  families  were,  probably,  unable  to  give  very  accurate  accounts  ; 
and  many  more,  jealous,  that  the  object  was  taxation,  either  reused  to  ^ve  any 
account  whatever,  or  certainly  not  to  the  faU  amount.  The  marshal  of  Rhode 
Island  informed  the  secretary,  "  that  much  patience  and  forbearance  was  required 
by  his  assistants,  from  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  who,  in  many  instances, 
refused  to  give  any  account  of  their  manufactured  uticles ;  and,  perhaps,  not 
any  article  to  the  full  amount  or  value,  from  an  opinion,  that  the  returns  were 
demanded  by  government,  with  a  view  of  taxing  their  industry."  Id  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  marshal  was  of  opinion,  that  the  artides  manufactured  might 
be  jnatly  estimated,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  above  the  amount 
returned ;  from  which  Mr.  Pitkin  conduded  that  the  value  of  manofacturea  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  in  1810,  exceeded  40,000,000  dollars. 
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The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  followed,  com- 
pelled the  Americans  to  manufacture  for  themselves :  particularly  wouUen  and 
cotton  goods ;  and  many  millions  of  capital  were  invested  in  the  establishment  of 
woollen  and  cotton  factories. — (See  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufactures  here- 
after.) 

The  principal  object  of  the  convention,  which  met  at  New  York,  in  October, 
1831,  was,  to  collect  information  with  respect  to  particular  manufactures  ;  and 
for  this  pufpoee,  committees  wcve  appointed,  composed  of  persons  selected 
from  different  ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  attention  of  these  committees  was  directed  to  the  roanufsctures  of  cotton, 
wool,  iron,  and  steel,  salt,  hats,  cabinet  wares,  glass,  sugar,  and  molasses,  and  to 
the  subject  of  chemistry,  as  connected  with  manufactures  and  the  mechanical 
aits.  From  these  reports  and  from  various  official  and  other  documents,  the 
following  account  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  up. 


CHAPTSR  XIII. 


BISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  TIfE  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  efiTorts  of  the  citisens  of  the  United  States  to  manufacture  cotton  woven 
goods,  made  little  progress  until  some  years  after  the  war  of  the  revolution : 
though,  during  that  war,  woven  articles  had  been  manu&ctured  for  domestic 
wear. 

It  was  long  found  impossible,  even  under  the  system  of  protective  duties,  to 
compete  with  the  cottons  produced  by  the  aid  of  machinery  in  England.  The 
genius  of  Arkwright  enabled  the  latter,  in  defiance  of  high  taxation  and  that 
bane  of  manufactures,  as  well  as  of  agriculture,  the  com  laws,  to  spin  and  manu- 
factnre  cottons  for  most  countries,  indoding  the  United  States.  Not,  would  the 
latter  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  done,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  other  states,  if  England  had  never  imposed  high  taxes  on  bread 
and  other  food,  to  make  both  dear  ;  and  if  no  duty  had  ever  been  levied  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  cotton  wool  and  other  raw  materials. 

We  have  stated  in  onr  description  of  the  several  states,  the  localities,  the 
number,  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  cotton,  as  well  as  the  other  manu- 
hebOKB  of  the  United  States.  Under  tlie  head-  of  the  Manufactures  of  Mas- 
sadiusettsy  and  espectally  of  Lowell,  we  have  given  copious  details.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  pamphlet,  written  in  1841,  by  the  manager  of  the  Saco  cotton 
mills,  in  Maine,  are  worthy  of  attention ;  especially  as  showing  how  genius  and 
capital  is  transferred  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  tiie  United  States. 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Sir  Richard  Arkvright  took  his  first  patent  for  an  entirely  new 
method  ofMioDing  cotton  vara  for  warps  in  1769,  at  iriiich  period  his  first  mill  was  ^ut  in  opera- 
tun  at  Ndtno^iam,  in  England,  and  his  second  mill,  whidi  was  much  larger,  was  erected  at  Crom 
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ford,  Derbysbire.  in  1771.  ASter  vhich,  his  mode  of  spinniog  by  water-frames  extraded  rapidly 
all  OTer  the  kingdom  ;  so  that  during  the  period  vhen  the  most  persevering  exertions  vere  beins 
made  by  various  enterprising  individuals,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  ana 
perfect  tliis  most  important  manufacture,  England  was  enjoying  all  the  benefit  of  Arkwright's 
patents,  by  means  of  which  cotton  yam  was  produced  at  mucli  less  expense  and  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity  to  any  that  had  ever  been  made  by  machinery  before  that  period :  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
British  government  were  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  models  or  drawings  of  tbese 
machines  from  being  carried  out  of  the  country.  Everv  effort  to  erect  or  import  this  machinery 
into  the  United  States  had  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Hucb  Interest  had  been  exdted  in  PhiW- 
dclphia,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  ^lassachiisetts,  but  they  found  tt  impossible  to  compttt 
with  the  superior  macliinery  of  England. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  the  cotton  manu&ctnre  in  the  United  States  in  1790 :  every  eiid«»- 
vour  to  introduce  a  proper  system  of  spinning  had  been  fruitless;  and  nothing  but  the  introdno- 
tion  of  the  water-frame  spinning,  which  bad  superseded  the  jennies  in  England,  could  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business  in  America,  and  uiat  was  luppily  accom- 
plished by  one  who  was  personally  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  business  in  aft  its  detaib. 
The  individual  here  referred  to  was  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  who  has  justly  been  called  the  Father  of 
the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  America. 

"  Mr.  Slater  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Belper,  Derbyshire,  England,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1768 ; 
and  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  bonnd  apprentice,  at  MiUbrd,  near  Belper,  to  Jede- 
diah  Strutt,  Esq.  (the  inventor  of  the  Derby  ribbed  stocking  frame,  and  for  several  years  a  partner 
with  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  in  the  cotton-spiuning  business).  At  that  time,  Mr.  Strutt  was  erect- 
ing a  large  factory  at  Milford,  where  Slater  continued  to  serve  him  for  some  time  in  tlie  capacity 
ofclerk ;  but,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  bis  apprenticeship,  his  time  was  solely  devoted 
to  the  factory,  as  general  overseer,  both  as  respected  the  making  of  the  machinery,  and  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing department  After  having  completed  the  full  term  of  his  engagement,  viz.,  six  and  a 
half  years,  he  conUnued  (or  some  time  longer  with  Mr.  Strutt  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
some  new  works  that  were  then  erecting :  his  design  in  doing  so  was  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
the  business  in  every  department,  as  pn;vious  to  this  time  his  thoughts  had  been  directed  to  Ame- 
rica by  various  rumours  which  had  reached  Derbyshire,  of  the  anxiety  of  the  governments  of  the 
different  states  in  that  country  to  introduce  and  encourage  manufactures.  A  newspaper  account 
of  a  liberal  bounty  of  lOOi.  having  been  granted  to  a  person  who  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
very  imperfect  carding  machine  for  making  rolls  for  jennies,  and  the  knowledge  that  a  society  to 
promote  manufactures  had  been  authorised  by  the  same  legislature,  finally  determined  him  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

"  He  embarked  at  London  for  New  York,  on  the  I3th  of  September,  1789,  and  landed  at  the 
latter  on  the  I7tli  of  November,  after  a  passage  of  sixty  days.  He  was,  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  introduced  to  the  New  York  Manufacturing  Company  ;  bnt,  finding  that  the  state  of  their 
works  did  not  suit  liis  views,  he  left  that  place  in  the  Januanr  following  for  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  there  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Almy  and  Brown  to  commence  preparations 
for  spinniog  cotton  entirely  upon  his  own  plan.  On  the  16Ui  of  the  same  month,  tlie  venerable 
Moses  Brown  took  himouttorawtucket,fMe>/v^coi»inenmfmaAtn£^  machinery,  prmapalUf  mtA 
Jiw  owniandi;  and  on  the  SOth  of  December,  1790,  he  started  three  cards,  drawmg  and  roving 
together  with  seventy-two  spindles  entirely  upon  the  Arkwright  principle,  being  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  operated  in  this  country.  These  were  worked  by  the  water-wheel  of  an  old  foUing-niiil 
in  a  clothier's  building,  in  which  place  they  continued  spinning  about  twenty  months,  at  tM  ex- 
piration of  which  time  several  thousand  pounds  of  yam  were  on  hand,  notwithstanding  eveiy  exer^ 
tion  was  used  to  weave  it  up  ai)d  sell  it. 

"  Early  in  1793,  Almy,  Brown,  and  Slater,  built  a  small  mill  in  tb«  village  of  Pawtucket,  in 
which  they  pnt  in  operation  seventy-two  spindles,  with  the  necessary  preparation,  and  to  these 
they  gradually  and  slowly  added  more  and  more,  as  tlie  prospects  became  more  encouraging. 
Alter  a  short  time,  besides  building  another  factory,  they  considerably  enlarged  the  first. 

"  Such,  then,  were  the  circumstances  under  wliich  the  Arkwright  mode  of  spinning  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  such  was  the  individual  to  whom  belongs  the  entirement  of  its  intro- 
duction. 

"  Mr.  Slater^s  bnsiness  was  so  prosperous,  that  about  tlie  year  1806,  he  invited  his  brother,  Mr. 
John  Slater,  to  come  to  tliis  country,  who,  in  all  probability,  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  most  recent  improvement  made  by  the  English  spinners.  The  now  flourishii^  village  of  Sll^ 
tersville,.in  Smithfield,  was  then  projected,  in  which  John  Slater  embarked  as  a  partner,  and  in 
June  of  tlie  same  year,  removed  to  Smitlifietd  as  superintendrat  of  the  concern,  in  the  spring  of 
1807,  the  works  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  spinning,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  Ikct 
under  ^e  management  of  that  gentleman,  in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  improvement.  This  6ne 
estate  was  owned,  in  equal  shans,  by  four  partners,  but  now  wholly  helongii  to  John  Slater  and 
the  heirs  of  hb  brother. 

"  Cotton-spinning,  according  to  the  preceding  statements,  commenced  in  the  then  obscure 
village  of  Pawtucket  in  1790,  at  which  time  only  seventy-two  spindles  were  put  in  operation. 
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"  Previous  to  1815,  the  whole  weaving  in  the  United  States  was  done  by  hand^looms,  in  maiisr 
oT  which  considerable  improvements  had  been  made,  and  great  quantities  of  doth  were  manufiio- 
tiired  for  home  coDSumptitMi.  About  1814,  a  Mr.  Gilmonr  landed  in  Boston  from  Glasgow,  with 
models  or  patterns  of  the  power-loom  and  dreasin^machine,  whom  Mr.  John  Slater  invited  to 
Smiib^eld,  and  made  known  to  him  his  wishes  to  construct  these  important  machines ;  but  not 
being  able  to  prevail  on  the  whole  of  the  partners  to  engage  in  the  business,  Mr.  Gilmour  remained 
some  time  in  Smithlield,  employed  as  a  mechanic,  where  be  introdaced  the  hydrortatie  prai^ 
which  proved  to  be  of  gteat  advantage  in  pressing  cloth,  &c. 

"  Judge  Lyman,  of  Providence, liad  been  eraeayonring  to  construct  a  power-loom,  but  &iled 
in  the  attempu  On  Iraaring  of  Mr.  Gilmonr,  hc^  with  some  other  gentlemen,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  him  to  build  a  power-loom  and  dreaun^machine,  from  the  patterns  he  had  brought 
from  Great  Britaitk,  which  he  did,  to  the  great  saUstaction  ct  his  patrons,  from  whom  he  recdvea  a 
eompouBtion  of  1500  dollars.  These  machines  were  so<n  after  introduced  into  I^wtudwt, 
where  Oarid  Wilkinson  commenced  making  them  for  sale.  Gilmonr  was  a  man  of  great  mecha- 
nical genius,  but  neglected  to  turn  his  talents  and  opportunities  to  the  advantage  of  his  fiimily,  and 
conseqiiently,  on  hta  death,  they  were  left  in  poor  circumstances. 

"  The  band-looms  were  soon  superseded  by  the  others,  the  introduction  of  which  greatly  aided 
in  extending  the  business  in  this  countrjr,  and  has  enabled  the  American  numufocturers  to  com- 
pete with  Gieat  Britain,  in  South  America,  India,  and  some  other  f«dgn  markets." 

The  report  on  cottons,  made  by  tlie  committee  of  the  convention,  presents  a 
detailed  view  oS  the  manufacture  of  .  that  article  in  various  establishments,  in  the 
twelve  states  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware.  It  appears,  that  in  these  twelve  states,  there  were  in  operation,  in 
1834,  cotton  factories  to  the  number  of  795,  viz. — 


RaHnc  m  capital  (in  *Etam  prindpilly)  of  dlrs.  40,614,9S4 

Nnmber  •pindlM  la  opmtiaB  waa.   1,340,303 

NinBbn-ar7ara«ar«l«hflMto   2SO,MI,0OO 

PoawtooTysraHM   10,6n,00e 

PmriporMttMiaMd*.     Tt,7»AW 

MiIm  nitpt«wd  IS,53« 

PrTDBW  enptored....,,   38^917 

Childica  nntUr  twdviTMn. 4jBn 

  64,148 

Ttx  •Diiii*1  T*lM  din.  K  MO  000 


And  in  Uicm  ftelorifs  tiMW  WSS-«wd 

pontid*  of  aiarcti  .■..•..,•*..>.....•  1,641,1S3 

Barreli  of  Soar  Air  liiAiic   17.US 

Corda  of  wood   lO.SlS 

Toiio  of  «mI   ii,4V) 

Binhela  of  charcoal   »,aOA 

Gallon*  of  oil   300,338 

ValuB  of  Miter  Kftidw   Hn.KOtXi 

Thftt  Iho  aplndloa  bnDdlnf  War*   in.OU 

Haud'looaw   4,JW 


Aimaal  nint   dirt.  1,M0  M» 

Aaanil  wagea,  at.   di>.  40a.96S 

And  Bimbn  of  yarda  printed,  at   X5,0MJ»D 

llaktag  Oa  sioimI  vafai*  of  aU  tbsas  aaUb. 

IWiaMDta.........  dlTB.89,«6,7CS 

Ami  the  aainul  anMUt  of  wagea  4o.  IS,lUk7tt 


Andtbeunnal  amount  of  wage*   du.  ia,9S4jm  \  And  tbo  toUl  of  dapendenta  wwa   117,8SB 

In  addition  to  this,  the  committer  in  tlie  same  report,  esdmate  tlie  amount  of  capital  eta- 
ployed  in  sliops— 

For  Bskhiffr  maohinvry. «t  dha.  8,400  000 

Tboaimiwl  ralaa  of  macMacrf  aaad^  al ....  do.  ^SOO  000 

And  the  ananal  wgm  do.  1,MS.000 

TlH capital  inbleaoh«rln««aMtiaMtad«t..do.  900,0m 

The  uaaal  prod  act,  at.  do,  1,036>7SD 

Tht  aBKul  warn,  «t   do.  M0,S14 

1W  maiHl  «M^ay«d  im  prinilK  cotma  waa 
airtMMad  at!T..  Ad.I,9MJM 

This  report  including  only  twelve  states,  and  it  remarks  that — 

**  in  the  southern  and  western  statae,  no  less  than  thirty  establishments  hare  been  reported 
to  the  committee  ;  but  having  no  accnrate  returns  from  these  eutes,  they  have  preferred  to  omit 
them  altogether.  Some  reluctance  has  also  been  found  among  the  manufacturers  in  giving  all  the 
details  required  of  tliem.  A  great  proportion  of  them  hare  mistaken  the  question  respecting  the 
capital  wiiich  they  employ,  and  returned  ohlgr  Uiat  which  was  invested  in  fixtures.  'Hie  com- 
mittee have  not  thought  it  proper  to  alter  the  amount  so  returned ;  but  th^  will  take  tbe 
opportonity  of  saying  that  so  general  has  been  tim  error,  tliat  th^  have  no  d<mbt  that  one- 
feurth  to  one-third,  nligjit  with  pn^riety  be  added  under  this  bead  to  tbe  total  amonnu" 
Ckttton  bctories  were  at  that  time  in  operation  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  other  states. 

The  foregoing  account  does  not  include  the  cotton  manufactured  in  femilies, 
either  from  the  yarn  purchased  from  the  factories,  or  spun  in  fEunilies  by  ma- 
chinery made  for  that  purpose. 

*  H^ing  214,8^  bales,  of  tlic  average  weight  of  961^  lbs. 
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Hams  OP  Laboob.— **  The  average  time  of  working  in  the  mWh  per  day,  is  about  twelve  hours 
and  a  quarter.  The  fraiale  operatives  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  companies,  on  an  average,  a 
fraction  over  three  years.  Their  average  ages  probably  raoge  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four.  Very 
few  are  nnder  fifteen,  and  not  many  over  twenty-four.  The  expense  of  a  female  employed  in 
the  mills,  exclusive  of  board,  need  not  exceed  forty  dollars  per  annum,  even  when  she  dresses  ele- 
gantly on  sabbaths  and  holidays,  and  well  every  day.  She  may  therefore  save,  io  Uiree  years,  186 
dollars,  enough  to  purchase  a  small  farm  in  the  western  couotryt  or  to  decently  furnish  a  young 
mechanic's  or  farmer's  house  in  New  England.  It  is  a  very  important  &ct,  that  aunt  of  the  girls 
employed  in  the  mills  take  good  care  of  tnor  earnings.  The  cashier  of  the  savings*  bank  informs 
me,  that  of  886,000  dollars  oepouted  in  tlut  institution,  250,000  dothus  belong  to  the  operatives, 
mostly  females,  employed  in  the  foctories.  Some  young  females  come  here  from  the  surrounding 
country,  work  a  few  years,  and  employ  ih&r  earnings  to  aid  their  fathers  to  pay  small  debts :  some 
to  procure  the  means  of  completing  a  gented  education  at  some  one  of  our  numerous  New  Eng- 
hnd  academies.  The  majority,  however,  save  their  money  to  furnish  thelwusesof  their  future 
bu^ands.  It  is  supposed  that  their  chances  of  marrying  are  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by 
tbdr  residence  and  employment  in  the  city.  Not  a  few  are  betrothed  before  they  enter  the  mills ; 
and  while  the  young  men,  to  whom  they  were  to  be  wedded,  are  hiboDiing  here  or  elsewhere  for 

means  to  purchase  a  form  and  build  a  house,  they  labour  for  the  meou  to  fiimUi  il;  and  in 
moat  catea  suoceBBfu%  too." — Note  to  article  in  Hune$  Magaii't^ 

EXPORTS  OF  DOHESnC  BIANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON  FROM  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Tht  fonowing  statement,  showing  the  annual  amount  of  the  exports  of 
domestic  manufactures  of  cotton  to  each  of  ^e  different  countries  to  which 
they  were  chiefly  exported  from  the  United  States  in  each  year,  from  1826  to 
1842,  hare  been  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury,  <m  commerce  and  navigatioB  \ — 

Mexico  has  been  a  regular,  and,  for  several  rears,  a  large  customer,  as  well  for  coloured  as  for 
white  goods.  Of  the  former,  in  1826,  she  took  20,4«4  dollars  ;  in  16SA,  £91,780  dollars ;  since 
then  there  has  been  a  ftlling  off  in  the  amount,  so  that,  io  1841,  it  was  only  52,070  dollars.  Of 
whittt  goods  the  noeived,  in  ISSO,  100,807  dolbrs ;  in  1885,  1,064,608  dollars  i  which  has 
since  g^oaHy  declined  to  61,A88  doUan,  in  1841,  owin^  probably,  to  the  perturbed  state  diat 
couDtiy  3— 


TSARS. 

CaiMTCd. 

WUto. 

YEARS. 

Coloored. 

White. 

4ollm. 
SM« 

18,S9T 
SI  ,887 
4S,7M 
3S,SU 

T9«r 
>»,»• 
aiMsi 

»I,H9 

Mtar*. 

809,907 

31  r.4n 

63,106 
I10,6»7 
4«i,331 
>4S,B37 
106,701 

oTMsr 

417^ 

dolltr*. 

»l,7St 

tSMio 

99,  tee 

100,  «ir 

S6,I8S 
n,079 

aojm 

TM6S 

786,881 
»4,9M 

wjm 

1W.9SS 
lU.t96 
61,689 
8I,II» 
UI,CM 

ii 

Csanu  AwaioA  hai  r^alarly  reorived  from  us  nnce  182^  but  to  a  cmnpi 
extent  j— 

natively  imall 

Y  B  A  R  8. 

CdMOWd. 

Wbtta. 

TIARS. 

Colowvd. 

WUto. 

rsa 

4,»8 
6,046 
549 
«S0 
1.161 
IMfO 

Mian. 
S3,06l 
41367 
I7,0T« 

IN466 
1«,S4« 
S7,SW 

ioa;m 

7,7611 
MU 
16,011 

I6,IM 

ti,ni 

61,178 
4B968 
16,476 

ssion 

.46^4 
SUfI 

\m  

ins  

im  

1«SB  

i>rr  

I8S8  

IS>1  

im.  

I860  

mi  

TkxAi,  considerii^  the  unsettled  slate  aS  the  country  nnoe  its  independence,  has  formed  a 
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coosldereble  outlet  for  American  maoufacturea,  and,  vhen  eatablished,  vill  do  doubt  affrnd  t  per- 
maneDt  and  extensire  market.   The  first  exports  appear  to  have  been  made  ia  1837 :— 


Y  B  A  R  B. 

Calmmi. 

WUte. 

Y  BA  RB. 

Coknvcd. 

WUte. 

dollar*. 

9.W3 
30,711 
Sn,837 
86^300 

dollar*. 

99,MS 
139,603 
07,486 

dollara. 

17,419 
17,917 

dollar*. 
43.030 
18,901 
9L7SI 

HoNDuaAS  has  taken,  nearly  every  year,  both  white  and  coloured  goods,  and  the  export  .is 

increasiDg :— • 

Y  KA  R8. 

Ci4oai<Kl. 

Whitv. 

Y  B  A  R  S. 

Coloured. 

While. 

dollari. 
450 

HAI 

944 

ftOT 

doltara. 
476 
ISO 

KS 
MOO 
0,931 
9,749 
ll,l« 
3,S70 

dullara. 
1749 

697 
19W 

dollara. 
S.S9 

13JU 
13.061 
99.914 
13.173 
7,300 
91,107 

Chili  baa  UQiformly  been  the  largest  customer^  especially  for  white  goods,  recffiviiig  at  the 
same  time,  to  some  extent,  coloured  goods  also: — 

Y  BARS. 

CohMrvd. 

WUt«. 

Y  B  A  R  S. 

CelMraa. 

While. 

doUan. 

1,89* 
15,747 
SS,MO 

W4r 

4^ 
ITS 

7,019 

dollar*. 

37,403 
97^3 

S41,eB9 

sojm 

800,316 
tTa.146 
94fi,6ai 
U6,S«S 

dollan. 

3,B>S 
193.771 
fi7;88S 

4,086 
90.068 
30,687 
19,874 
13,011 

9,000 

ddUn. 
949,310 
919,380 
669,717 
814,901 
914,809 
897,931 
470.4 1» 
T98,'«« 
444,004 

Bbazil  fumi^ef  the  next  largest  market  for  both  white  and  coloured  goods  i-^ 

T  BARB. 

Cokiincd. 

WUto. 

Y  B  A  R  B. 

Colwmd. 

WfeUo. 

doUan. 

1,736 
9,544 
«,MI 
M4 
1,388 
lt,S44 
16,ft4S 
16,900 

dollar*. 
913,967 
6M80 
100,833 
179,931 
34,984 
69,541 
106^ 
907,1(1 
906,891 

dolUra. 
99,897 
19,IS1 
86,769 
SS,S87 

ai,»7 

145,199 
139,179 

dollar*. 

tujim 

187,967 
S17,flM 
«0gM7 
991,94* 
a01.ITO 
499,701 
999,sn 
900,14* 

The  CisALriNS  Ubfoblic  commenced  receivug  American  monufoctiires  in  1887  to  a  small 
extratt — 

'  YBAR8. 

Caloored. 

White. 

YEARS. 

C«loiir«d. 

Wkito. 

doUarp. 

1,179 

3,154 

tojau 

8.494 

dollara. 
344 
16,109 
11.994 
18.169 

dtdlara. 
fl,H8 
99,700 
1,493 

dallara. 
IVM 
17.9*0 
•Mt 

Bdbjios  ATaEs,  till  1828,  and 
received  cotton  goods  regulariy  fro 

during  the  remainder  of  the  peril 
m  tlw  United  States  i— 

ad.  the  Argentine  Republic 

T  BARS. 

OoToond. 

White. 

YBA  RS. 

(Mowvd. 

Whit*. 

dollara. 

ro 

136 
4,081 

30 
38,llG 
19,419 
4,8H 

dollar*. 

49.M1 
ft.331 

17,967 
143,370 

4a,A09 

19,998 
197337 
188,466 
«.1S,S3T 

dollara. 

lVi84 

3,496 
9,109 
«6t 
91,699 

it.m 

9,017 

dniiani. 
lOtrlOO 
88^11 
09y6»r 
96,9*0 

iji;Mt 
«uao 
as^ooo 

ia»  M  
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Pekd,  from  1620  to  1882,  was  a  regular  customer,  excepting  inl6Sl.  No  further  exports  ap- 
pear to  faitve  been  made  till  1837  and  1888,  since  wbicli  time  tliey  have  ceased. 


Y  B  A  K  8. 

Coloured. 

WfaiW. 

TEARS. 

Coloorod. 

White. 

dollara. 
Il.TW 
«7 
fi.674 
l,61X 

dollars. 

>9,706 
6a.3M 
40,390 
41, 

doll  art. 
33,460 

dollar*. 

3,481 
3,U3 
19,104 
97,713 

Colombia  liaa  been  a  gmall  but  regular  customer  from  1626  to  1638,  wlien  Venezuela  and 
Ne*  Grenada  took  her  place : — 

TSARS. 

Col4nr«d. 

WUie. 

T  X  A  R  S. 

Coloimd. 

WUto. 

dollan. 

3230 

urn 

1803 
«9S 

*95 
980 
3097 

dollan. 
14,411 
14,364 
9,138 
4.G5S 
11,693 
14,«SS 
10,378 

dollara. 

13M 

1^9I4 

O/IM 

is,at7 

Xr,739 
11,313 

dollara. 
33,343 
41,4» 
44,M» 

aofiw 

78*418 
43,71S 

*  iMIadsd  mtder  gat«r«l  tern  of  South  America,  after  Uita  ynr. 


Vbnezoela*  in  1839,  received  of  coloured  goods,  2008  dollara;  1840,  12,569  dollars;  1841, 
S988  dollars  ;  and  of  white  goods,  in  1836,  16,045  dollars ;  1839,  49,549  dollars  ;  1840,  80,621 
dollars;  1841.  26,083  dollara. 

Nxw  Gbenada,  in  1839,  received  all  white  goods,  2858  dollars  ;  1840,  3527  dollars ;  1841, 
1794  doUara. 

Sooth  America,  generally. — Under  this  head,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  ex- 
ported in  1827, 2339  dollars  ;  in  ]e29,  967  dollars  ;  in  1834,  90  dollars  ;  in  1639,  12,276  dollars  ;  in 

1840,  58,810  dollars  ;  and  in  1641,  37,760  dollars,  all  white  eoods  ;  and  in  1840,  766  dollars,  and  in 

1841,  21,051  dollars,  of  coloured  goods  ;  in  1842,  27,960  dollars,  white  goods,  and  44,729  dollars, 
coloured  ;  in  1843, 1850  dollars,  white,  and  38,376  dollars,  coloured  goods. 

Cbina  does  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  receive  American  cotton  maniiractures,  having,  since 
1826,  been  a  customer  to  a  considerable  amount,  viz. : — 


TEARS. 

CUourad. 

WUte. 

YEARS. 

Cotonred. 

WUte.- 

dollara. 
IM 

dollars. 

14.776 

14.961 
33,913 
93,080 
49,396 
87,410 
137.813 
146,681 

dolUn. 
3,553 

lajtsi 

11,097 
11,380 
6^ 

dollara. 
170,175 
70,904 
1B0,3U 
907,900 
3U,97S 
Ml,0aB 
173,799 
837,470 
971,303 

TcmnT,  the  Levant,  and  Eqtft.— With  ttie exception  or417dolIan in  1828,  and  172  dollars 
is  1829,  hare  recdved  all  in  white  cottons. 


YEARS. 

Oolotntd. 

WMte. 

YEARS. 

Cotoimd. 

WklM. 

dollars. 

dollara. 
38,068 
46,321 
8,880 
4,0114 
39,117 
11,390 
33,001 
70,903 
30.433 

dollars. 

n,373 
89,389 

dollata. 
14,909 
51,340 
31,730 
I1I,M7 
4B,996 
63.740 
81,780 
3,409 
176 

The  NoBTH-wEST  COAST  of  America  received— 


TEARS. 

Coloured. 

WUto. 

TEARS. 

Coloared. 

Wbtte. 

dollara. 
300 
67 

loss 

dollars. 

14,864 
17,488 
1,873 
7,188 
MtS 

dollara. 

dollara. 
11.396 
8,330 
13,M9 
4,860 
6,000 
99 

lis* 

*iw 

6104 

M 
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'Hie  exiMtrt  of  cottons  to  the  Itlandi  of  the  Soora  Seas,  commeiiced  in  lOM*  and  Iwve  ton- 
tinned  a  regular  market,  viz. :— 


YEARS. 

Colonred. 

Wblle. 

YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

dollar*. 
433 
1180 
I8H 
IIM 

mt 

IK 

dollan. 
38W 
M03 
S0G4 
600 
311 
t4ib 
3BI1 
4IS5 

dollar*. 

4.000 
0,390 
6.371 
4»,9TS 
B,»» 
0,803 

dolUn. 
14,764 

s,s4a 

I1.3IW 
S7.730 
49,174 
6i,IW 

8,469 

W3I  

1835  

*  Sandwidi  Ulandi  IncIaM  in,  and  after  tkia  yeM*,  undvr  SoMfa  Seaa  and  PacUe  Oesan. 


Sakdwicb  Islands.— 


Y  B  A  R  a. 

Coloured. 

Wbii«. 

YEARS. 

C^nred. 

White. 

dollars. 

11,MH) 
37,739 

doll  an, 
IS,S27 
4,000 

—  '  

dollara. 
49474 

dMUim. 
M71 

In  the  report  of  1841,  these  two  are  united— 45,373  dollars'  worth  of  coloured,  and  6(^128 
dollars'  worth  of  white  goods. 

Adstralia,  in  1838,  received  910 dollars' worth  of  cotton  goods;  in  1840, 3590  dolkra  ;  in 
1841,  none;  in    42,  none  ;  and  in  1843, 160  dollars  white, 

Manilla  and  Philippinb  Islands  have  been  regular  customers  axux  1828;  takil^  dti^ether 
of  white  goods,  excepting  362  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  in  1629. 


Y  BARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

Y  R  A  R  8. 

Colonred. 

While. 

doUars. 

dollar*. 
SM 

190 
35,024 
8,671 
3,080 
9,663 
33,471 

doUan. 

'm 

Asia  generally.— Besides  the  preceding,  there  have  been  regular  exports  to  other  parts  of 
Asia,  under  this  general  head. 


Y  EARS. 

ColMUVd. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Ctttoarqd. 

VUia. 

dollan. 

dollaia. 

i,»n 

S,1M 
683 

^338 
10^46 

7,llfi 
18,334 
13,678 

9,7Sa 

dollan. 
1,170 

doDara. 

9JIS 
&8,M1 
■^«7 
6r,lS6 
Sa.M7 
1S».677 

eiMTO. 

"m 

SS,OIS 
SI.U1 

S,Q19 
tS,447 

V»6 

STS 
166 

Dutch  East  Imdibs.— The  export  oommeimd  in  1828.  Ttota  that  jesr  ta  1438,  none  bat 
white  goods;  for  five  subsequent  years,  a  portion  of  coloured  ;  unce  then,  tul  white. 


YEARS. 

Coloarad. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloared. 

WhM«, 

dollars. 

53S0 
307S 
383 

dollars. 

2,677 
5,777 
4,110 
S,MW 
6,896 
3fi,38S 

6%m 

134,60s 

dollan. 

1911 
4008 

dollan. 
IM,9I« 

I»,SM 
CS^IS 
M^«tl 

aswiM 

46M 
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Dona  WxR  Ihdibs,  bav*  likewise  been  small  costometi  for  several  jreats,  viz. : — 


YBABS. 

OilMmd. 

Coloared. 

White. 

doUan. 

doUan. 

1904 

dullars. 
SW8 

dollar*. 

«,0S1 

fl,704 
5.980 
16,637 
3,373 

'9t» 
ITS 

in 

"Joi 

SH 
I4!3 

'mo 

30M 

"is 

433 

n* 

843 

9S0 

13,637 
7.499 

Holland,  in  1832,  received  900  dollars^  in  1837,  5027  dollars*  worth  of  wbite  goods,  and  in 
1843  252  dollars*  worth  of  white  goods. 

Haiisk  Towns,  in  1826,  took  315  dolbrs*  worth  of  white  goods;  ia  1832,  seventy-two 
dollan;  in  1834,  820  dollars;  in  1839,  twenty  dollars;  in  1840,  2150  dollars;  in  1841.  1412 
dollars;  and  in  1837,  288  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  goods;  in  1642,  fifty  dollars  of  white;  and  in 
1843,  885  dollars*  worth  of  white  goods. 

Beloidm,  id  1840,  received  341  dollars,  in  1841,  10,894  dolhrs'  worth  of  cotton  good^  but  in 
1842  aDd  1848  nooe. 

Fbbncb  Wbst  Indies  Iiave  constantily  received  a  small  amount,  chiefly  white  goods. 


YURS. 

Wkii*. 

YEARS. 

White. 

YBAR& 

White. 

YEARS. 

White. 

dollan. 

607 
lSt4 

890 
18*7 

daUan. 
4  IS 
436 
MO 
lOBS 

dollars. 
818 
3M4 
0S4S 
S893 

doUaiw, 
5098 
4603 
51B3 
85S6 

and  in  1826,  twenty  dollars' worth  of  coloured  goods  ;  1827,  forty-seven  dollars;  1633,  472  dollars  ; 
1834,  144  dollars;  1840,  158  dollars;  1841,  sixty-eight  dollars;  1642,  coloured,  123  dollars; 
white,  7454  dollars ;  and  in  1843,  479  dollars  coloured,  and  2243  dollars  white  goods. 

^ANCi.onthe  Atlaktic,  received,  in  1832,  lOO  dollars' worth,  and  in  1838,  S 10  dollars*  worth 
of  white  goods.  Her  African  settlements  took,  in  163(^  266  dollars' worUi ;  and  her  ports  on  tlie 
Mediterranean,  in  1830,  received  1292  dollars'  worth  ;  in  1833.  450  dollars*  worth  ;  in  1835,  931 
dollars' worth;  in  1836,  1837,  1838.  1839.  1840,  and  1841,  none;io  1842,  2308  dollars' worth ; 
and  in  1843,  none. 

Russia  received,  in  1830,  fifty-two  dollars'  worth,  and  in  1839,  12,131  dollars'  worth  of  white 
goods. 

EifOLAND,  and  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain. — To  England,  the  amount  is  very  small, 
and  probably  was  only  designed  to  exhibit  samples  of  different  American  manufactures.  In 
1826,  only  664  dollars  worth ;  in  1829,  450  dollars' worth  of  white  goods.  In  1828.  the  6rst 
colmtred  goods  were  sent,  amounting  only  to  273  dollars  ;  in  1630,  1852  dollars  ;  in  1832.  2289 
dollars ;  in  1836,  1661  dollars ;  in  1834,  4566  dollars,  all  white  goods.  In  1835.  573  dollars' 
worth  of  coloured  goods ;  in  1836,  2288  dollars'  worth  of  white,  and  8560  dolhus'  worth  of 
coloured  goods ;  and  in  1887.  1 1399  dollan*  worth  of  cdoured  goods,  which  appears  to  be  the 
hst  export  up  to  1841 .   Several  of  her  colonies  have  been  regular  customers,  to  some  extent. 

BamsB  East  Indies. — In  1827,  the  export  commenced,  and  has  been  conunaed  ever  since,  in- 
crcning,  till,  instead  of  deriving,  as  formerly,  from  this  quarter,  our  principal  supply  of  white 
goods,  we  received  not  a  piece  from  thence  in  1840  and  1641 ;  but  in  each  of  those  years  furnished 
uem  with  over  150,000  dollan'  worth  of  our  own  manufoctnre. 


YEARS. 

White. 

YEARS. 

White. 

YEARS. 

White. 

YEARS. 

White. 

dollara. 

1,900 
1,9«T 
9,!>Si 
16,306 
S9,0U 

dolUra. 
90,073 
36,018 
S9.4M 

sr.aoD 

109;74« 

dollan. 

92,017 
134,848 

43,809 

dollitn. 
157.MI0 

130,M[ 
1U,303 

In  1832,  eighty-seven  dollars*  worth  of  coloured  goods  were  exported  to  the  East  Indies  ;  in 
1838,5914  dollan'  worth;  in  1839,  442  dollar!^  worth  ;  m  1842,  9905  dolhin'  worth  ;and  in  1643, 
70S  doUsn*  worth. 

St.  Helkna.— In  1833,  2426  dolUui'  worth  of  coloured,  and  1846  dollan*  worth  of  white 
good^  were  exported  to  tliis  island ;  and  in  1884,  1407  dollan'  worth  of  coloured,  and  7108 
dollan*  worth  of  white  goods ;  none  unce. 

The  Gate  or  Good  Hofk  received  from  ns,  in  1820,  584  dollan*  worth  of  white  goods ;  in 
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1833,  865  dollars*  vorth  ;  in  1835,  2,015  dollars'  wortbi  in  1896,  1,033  doOatf  worth ;  and  in 
1836,  552  dollars'  worth.    Here  the  exportaUon  ceased. 

GiBBALTAR. — Tliere  have  annually,  since  1826,  been  dearances  of  our  nwnufiwturcs  for  tliit 

port,  cliipfly  white  goods. 


YEARS. 

WhfW. 

YEARS. 

White. 

YEARS. 

White. 

YEARS. 

WUf*. 

dollars. 

0,005 
33,197 
n,T36 

3,914 
10,930 

dollars. 
7,414 

963 
M40 
S,038 
4,SM 

dollar*. 

19,709 
S,39t 
9,986 
6,071 

1.7M 

U3l  

1937  

I83S  

In  1828,  446  dollars' worth  of  coloured  goods  were  exported;  in  1830,  260  dollars*  worUi ; 
in  1834,  2,153  dollars'  worth ;  and  in  1839, 933  dollars'  worth. 

Malta. — Prior  to  1834^  Italy  was  included  with  Malta.  In  that  year  Italy  received  from  the 
United  States  2,041  dollars*  worth  of  white  goods;  In  1885,  10,475  dollan' wtHth  j  in  I837» 
11,695  dollars*  worth  i  in  1838, 51^  dollars'  worth;  in  1839,  13,407  dollar^  worth ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  383  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  goods.  Sitice  thea  no  exports  of  cotton  goods  have 
been  made  to  Malta. 

Britisr  West  Indies. — In  1626,  eleven  dollars'  worth  of  coloured,  and  1122  dollan^  worth  of 
white  goods,  were  exported  to  the  British  West  Indies  from  tlie  United  States.  From  that  year, 
to  1831,  there  was  no  further  export.    Since  then,  it  has  amounted  annually  to  more  or  less. 


YEARS. 

Cohmnd.     1  White. 

YEARS. 

Coloared 

White. 

dolUn. 

409 

1253 
»37 

dollar*. 
S9S 
433 
3,66* 
10,348 
13,811 
9,68» 

dOltM*. 

rsi 
m 

981 
137S 
t»S9 

dollan. 

13; 144 
I,6M 
S,0S3 

3.338 
4.374 

Tns  BaiTUH  Ahbbicav  Colomieb  have  been  regular  customers  for  American  cottons  to  a 
smelt  amount,  viz. : — 

YEARS. 

Coloored. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

d»tlar«. 

7ae 

ISM 

ass 
soo 

833 

'asi 

SCOT 

dollara. 
3,0R0 
4,783 

i,m 

1,1S9 

s,«ra 

7,TI» 
W,933 

13,37» 

ddlara. 
75 
sao 
SM 
4S 
IS 

*9G3 
17S6 

dollars. 

13,678 

1.451 
S,444 

1,SSS 
7.438 
S.49S 
1.479 
S,MI 

1S34  

Bamsu  Goiana  received,  from  the  United  Slates  in  183%  837  dollars'  worth  of  coloured 
goods ;  in  1838,  4,121  dollars'  worth  i  and  in  1641,  9,588  dollan^  worth ;  since  1841  none  bm 

been  received. 

Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  recrived,  in  1840,  from  the  United  States,  7,018  dcdlars'  worth 
of  white  goods  :  and 

The  Spanibh  West  Indies  imported  cottons  from  the  United  States,  viz.  : — 


YEARS. 

Coloimd. 

White. 

YEARS. 

WUte. 

doUart. 

dollata, 

las 

1I7S 
SS9 
497 

doUars. 

im 

999 

dalbn. 

IM 
K78 
43B 

1961 

sot 

37i 
166 

640 
803 

io'is 

778 
ISM 

96 
860 
498 

iris 

SW 

uss 

Italy  and  Malta  received  from  the  United  States,  cotton  goods,  vis. : — 


YEARS. 

Wkite. 

YEARS. 

Whitp. 

YEARS. 

WUte. 

YEARS. 

WMte. 

dollan. 
M03 

1401 

dollan. 
3941 

14JU 

dollar*. 
34,511 
fim 

dollm. 
7866 

In  1838,  Italy  alone  received  from  the  United  States  only  forty-four  ddlais*  worth  of  white 
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goods;  ID  1840.  1^2doUara'worthiin  1841, 10^74 doUan*  worth;  in  1643, 1,648 doUan' worth; 

and  in  1843,  1,440  dollars'  worth. 

To  GasECE,  in  1838,  1,579  dollar^  worth  of  white  goods. 
To  Trieste,  and  other  Ports  on  the  Adriatic — 


YKA8S. 

White. 

YEARS. 

White. 

YEARS. 

White. 

YEARS. 

White. 

dollm. 
4.09i 

10.0S0 

4oUara. 

41 « 

low 
aoo 

1484 

ISSO 

dollan. 

im 

S7W 

all  white  goods.  In  1837,  289  dollars*  worth  of  coloured  goods ;  and  ia  1839,  138  dollars* 
worth. 

SiciLT  in  1841,  reoeired  from  the  United  States  500  dollar^  worth  of  white  goods ;  and  in  1842, 
905  dollars'  wortli  of  coloured  goods. 

AraiCA  (generally)  haa  affonled,  since  1826,  a  considerable  market ;  which,  as  the  American 
•ettlements  there  increase,  will  continue  to  extend  the  consumption  of  our  manufactures. 


TBABSL 

OalMRd. 

WUH. 

Y  lABS. 

OBloand. 

WUto. 

dollan. 
8,680 
8,978 

4jm 

4,380 
4,349 
8,4M 
18,004 
13,001' 

Aullnw. 
1,780 
1,480 
11,808 
»,S40 
4,819 

t,in 

19,018 
18,088 

dollan. 
18,384 
II  >U 
»M0 
9,148 
98,074 
t>,»OS 
33,097 
88,370 
»,747 

dollaim. 
87,478 
1B,8I7 
43,804 
09,888 
68,700 
6S,47a 
84,808 
44,740 
88,881 

PoETooAL  has  received  from  the  United  States  a  small  quantity,  viz  ;— in  1826,  838  dollaia' 
worth  of  white  goods  i  in  1667,  2,344  dolhirs'  worth  ;  In  1638,  740  dollan'  worth  ;  and  in  1835, 
548  dollar^  worth  of  coloured ;  since  1838  no  exports  to  Portugal. 

The  AzoBSs,  in  1826,  received  2,686  dollars' worth  of  colourec^  and  SOOdcdkrs'  worth  of  white; 
and  since  1831  haTe  condaued  to  take  a  small  amount. 


T  B  A  R  8. 

Cofewed. 

whne.     1       y  B  A  R  s. 

ColODTed. 

White. 

dollars. 

m 
'su 

dollan. 
BSS 
7U 
18S9 
SITt 
1480 
1106 
1488 

dollars 
49ft 

3617 

i'lT 

dollan. 
1738 
833 
1368 
1H4 
9199 

Madbika  has  also  alRirded  a  r^ular  but  small  market  for  American  cottons,  from  1626  to  163^ 
sinoe  then  none  have  beoi  receiv^. 

TBAR8. 

0*hm« 

White. 

YIAB8. 

Oolowad. 

WUto. 

dollan. 

*7ii 

SI 

dollar*. 
9904 
417 
SO 
8187 
810 
88 

dollan. 
1601 
899 
US 
8* 

doltan. 
4470 

996 
9471 

548 
9468 

490 

TsKxanrs,  in  1826,  received  502  dollars'  worth  of  white  American  goods;  in  1837,  500  dollars* 
worth  ;  in  1829,  5,650  dollars*  worth  ;  in  1830,  1,107  dollars*  worth  ;  in  1831, 1959  dollars'  worth  ; 
in  1832,  516  dolbrs*  worth  :  and  in  1827,  twenty-one  dollars*  worth  of  coloured  goods  ;  in  1831, 
480  dollars'  worth. 

The  Cape  di  Vead  Islands  have  imported  American  cottons,  viz. : — 

TBAR8. 

Cvlonred. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloorvd. 

White. 

dollan. 

1768 
3336 

ira 

1381 
3140 

804 
4788 

488 

dollars. 

0,698 
23,304 

7,918 
90,410 
17,318 

9,033 
16^ 
19,830 

dolUn. 
814 
68r 
8.739 
13,9)9 
9,173 
4^57 
8,487 
19,733 

dcdiara. 
94,839 
16,064 
81,647 
5a;9U 
36,410 
16,994 
16,179 
6308 
1,689 

im.  

1131  

1889  

1840  
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AUBRICA. 


Hayti  has  imported  cotton  goods  r^larly  from  the  United  States  during  tlie  folloiiring  years. 


YEARS. 

Colourod. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloorad. 

Whito. 

doUtn. 
6193 
1441 
J281 
14X3 
4618 
139S 
I3SS 
8348 
4499 

dollan, 

9,374 
4,0X3 
3.396 
4,894 
9.367 
IN863 
13,660 
MM 

dolUn. 
7,809 
9,931 

10.468 
4,373 

I4,B3S 
8,919 
^100 
8,8X3 

10.390 

Mian. 

S0378 
91,964 
15303 
94^6 
4r,0H 
«^7«l 

H.1II 

36.776 
38,796 

*  C  DBA.— Both  eo 
the  flnt  export  in  Ifi 

Oil  red  and  wh 
(26. 

te  Americ&n  goods  liave  found  a  tolerable  market  in  Cuba,  from 

YEARS. 

CoUared. 

Wbite. 

Y  E  A  R.  8. 

Cnloaiwd, 

WbiU, 

doDan, 
9,336 
0.082 
2,737 
8,1  tX 
4,133 
1.970 
894 
10,810 
20.467 

doll  Art. 

ssjioa 

13,309 
1^IM 
13,868 
7,0X1 
4,9«4 
7,448 
9,783 
»X,983 

dollan, 
34,318 
9,000 
17,966 
3,S5« 
8,383 
8,997 
4384 
2390 
S,4M 

dntlan 
66.140* 
33,317 
43,418 

I1S.62B 
91.137 
63397 
43334 
8.43S 
IC^ 

I84X  

ISM  

Danish  West  Indies  have  been  regular  customers  for  American  cottons,  tiz.  : — 


YEARS. 

Coloimd. 

Wblt«. 

YEARS. 

Ooloored. 

Wtalts. 

dollan. 
7171 
740 
4610 
17-19 
18 
193 
6X3 
SS30 
3399 

dollan. 
17301 

?.xa8 

6,430 
3,477 
4,100 
3,703 
9,470 
63M 
t7,0» 

dollan. 
4791 
4194 
3908 
736 
1033 
3361 
4731 
4336 
8998 

dollan. 
133» 
lt,4«5 
34.946 
13,307 
10338 
33346 
39,478 
SI387 
t4,ISS 

Swedish  West  I 

NDiis,  since  1838,  have  take 

n  more  or  less. 

YEARS. 

Coloared. 

Whitv. 

YEARS. 

Coloored. 

White. 

dollan. 

708 

193 

dolUn. 

486 
1030 

800 

190 
IM4 

443 

doflan. 

103 
4S3 
«t» 

409 

dallan. 
734 
KMT 
471 

7e 

155 
1401 

The  West  Indies  generally,  not  before  mentioned,  have  imported  small  quantities- 

The  preceding  statements,  prepared  with  care  from  tlte  treasury  documents,  will  be  found 
useful,  as  pointing  out  the  various  markets  to  which  American  cotton  goods  liave  been  exported. 

Value  of  Imports  of  cert«n  Cotton  Manufactures  into  the  United  States  from  EngUnd,  from 

1821  to  1844. 


YEARS. 

Printwl  and 
ColoaKA. 

WUta. 

TwUt,  Yarn 
and  Thnad. 

T  SABS. 

Priatod  and 
Cotoani. 

WUH. 

dollan. 
3,788,418 
4349,185 
4,140,483 

dollara. 

3,096,994 
9,I99,SU3 

dollan. 
180,403 
163,890 
93.143 
133381 
140,6X1 
199336 
941389 
999  3D3 
137303 

dollan. 
430«,70S 
9303,447 
8333,697 

dollanu 
l,0e33>< 
I3>8337 
«,439,003 

delUn. 
90J307 
n7.88* 

VAm 

3,131,339 

4,(«S,474 
0,961309 
4,067,439 
4,MS,ISS 

9,107399 
3,860,113 

3.«3I,713 
9.917333 
1,466.601 
8,147,731 
1,838,491 
1,604319 

0,701.371 
9,Sn,748 
3.IS67B9 
73993X8 
8379,633 

6,ise3<s 

S.I99.80S 
1,078300 

839398 
1,839,418 

730371 
I,4Sl;083 

494313 
•00366 

9M3« 
7M3fl> 
879390 

Ttt.tn 

3  993,900 

7,7«i,n4 

4,971314 

1306,793 
839^006 
1.701,688 

141319 
333,7X0 
940339 

8.808,630 
1,946,789 

1,188.144 

soa^ 

48l.8Ba 

M.r5i 
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CotToir  Goodi  prioted  in  the  United  States,  Number  of  Factories,  Yards^aud  Value,  Id  1843. 


S  T  A  T  B  S. 

Tarda  per  Minam. 

Average  Value. 

Total  Tatne. 

number. 

nnmber. 

ccata. 

doltnrri. 

s 

ta 

721,att6 

10 

36.161,067 

4,S3l,Ue 

B 

2G,G1U,000 

9,461,190 

7 

lS,t<»,6CT 

t 

0,101,334 

H9,iao 

4 

S,874,6ST 

790,190 

i 

i,«eo^ 

8 

SO9,O0O 

S6 

ioa,ii«jn 

1I,«B7,S1S 

IwoBTB  iDto  the  UDited  States  of  Cotton 
Goods  from  British  East  Indies,  from  1621 
to  1841,  inclusive. 


TUBS. 


leu. 

1632, 
I8S3. 
M34. 
1823. 
18M. 
W»7. 
M». 
1899. . 
ISM.. 
IBSl.. 

isn. 


Frinlad 
and 

Coloured 


87,4 1« 
1B0361 

sai^i 

«,I4I 
136.156 
97*4£1 

4B3» 

30,193 
18,678 

asjii9 

31,791 


White. 


dollars. 
7^03J 

968,747 

399,14 1 
19,008 
48,167 

H9J41 
1,491 
M,»7t 
8,300 
40,436 
I9J)91 
11,193 


TBAHS. 


1833 
IS34. 
183S. 
1836. 
1837 
1830 
1839 
1840 
1041 
184» 
IS48 
1844 


Printed 
and 

Coloured 


dollars. 
43,404 

39,9)1 
80,399 
191,219 

H,4aa 

0,073 
93,1  IS 
83,177 
877 


WUte 


.doll  Bra, 
»..%80 
3,837 
5,311 
97.108 
9,068 
338 
19 


Impokts  into  the  United  States  of  Cotton 
Qoods  from  France  on  the  Athmtit^  from 
1831  to  1844.* 


TEABS. 


IBtt. 

isia. 

1833 
I8H 
189S 
1896 
1897 
I83S 
1839 
1830 
1831 
1833 


Printed 
and 

Colonred 


dollar! . 

17,394 
103,171 

00,983 
309,180 
107,480 

03.917 
193,^1 
190,488 
997 

3»,789 
076,010 
053,470 


WUt«. 


dolUra. 

93.033 
41.096 
35,139 
I8,U7 
40,760 
87330 
96,311 
16,618 
107.330 
178,784 
490,133 
408.880 


YKAKS. 


1833. 
1834. 
1839. 
ISSO 
1817 
1838. 
IB39. 
1840 
1841. 
1843 
1843 
1844 


Printed 

and 
Calonred 


dnilara. 

339,709 
834,713 
1,143,368 
1. 780,700 
1,191,360 
718,473 
1,1774^0 
989,391 
1.160,610 
737,778 
171,393 


While. 


doIlaM. 
1S6.S84, 
143,000 
t98,67S 
4I0i97« 
433,631 
116,110 
233,866 
184,189 
1  •3.045 
lS9,e» 
37.WT 


ExroBT  of  plun  and  printed  calicoes  from  Ei^^d  dorii^  the  years  1830  lo  1844,  indn- 
are^  to  the  British  West  Indies,  to  Foreign  West  Indies  and  to  the  United  States. 


THUS. 


uao  

ISH  

1S93  

18«  

ISM.  

ISIfi  

itae.  

18S7  

MM.  

ISM  

tO«.....J.. 
1841  

isoa.  

lavb  

ISM.  


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


Tarda  plain. 


anHber. 
3^9,300 
0.193.100 

A,ar3,700 

8.400,000 
7,89^000 
19,096.600 

n^7oo 

14,ei«800 

ITMIOO 
10,379,907 
I7,3r474t 
91,001,796 


Tavda  printed. 


somber. 
0433,300 
4,001,100 
T;>U.700 
7,168.700 
9,449  500 
13.797,900 
13,963,600 
11^,7M 
ia^77,90« 
91.190JWO 
St,08l,M0 
14,638,187 
90,3S4JMt 
ST^SIl^ 


FOREIGN  WEST  INDIES. 


Tarda  plain. 


■nmbar. 

3367.500 
6,173,800 
10,666,000 
0,373,600 

■,033300 
&71930O 
M^981.700 
S.131,100 
0:981300 
•376,900 
T.(iSO,70O 
■,671370 
a6S9336 

^eoo^is 


Yerda  printed. 


nnmtwr. 
0,406.800 
0.141,60) 
9,403,900 
11,193,600 
10.987,400 
'  83U300 
10,90S,6« 
t,9n.90t' 
l»,109,MO 
1«,»44300 
10.438,901 
17307,9  Ift 
14,043301 
lt,S34,4M 


UNITED  STATES. 


Yard*  plain. 


nnmhar. 
13,937.300 
31,004300 
13,899300 
15,S9t;aOO 
13.40S3M 
3«87*.I00 
17kl00i000 
0394,100 
11380,S0O 
11,1 943M 
:  7,4>03M 
ll^S*;77t 
4^073U 
7^B83,9M 


Ytrda  printed. 


manbor. 

34,309,700 

37.9ei30t 

1X490300 

12390300 

19,713300 

433SO3OO 

3939S300 

13,003300 

113033(10 

91^430300 
I7.7703M 
•0,479324 
S,44i34S 
IVSMM 


The  supply  of  coloured  cottons  from  France,  appean  from  the  forcing  table  not  to  he  dimi- 
ai^ed — m  vbite  goods  there  is  a  partial  reduction.  * 

*  MouMteSnet  de  Lamet.—"On  the  Ist  of  February,  1840,  a  new  pattern  of  moussdinea  de 
bines  arrived  from  France  at  New  York,  and  vas  offered  by  the  importer  at  fourteen  eoits  per 
yard  by  the  case.  The  agent  of  a  Rhode  Island  calico*printiQg  establi^ment  fbrwarded  a  piece 
of  tlie  new  style  of  goods  to  Providence  the  day  after  their  wrrival,  and  in  sixteen  days  he  had  the 
same  style  of  gooda,  and  of  equal  fiibric,  in  New  York,  selling  at  ten  coits  per  yard.  The  manu- 
6ettirer  bad  but  twelve  days  to  engrave  the  new  pattern  on  a  copper  cyunder,  from  which 
the  engraving  was  mised  on  a  steel  cylinder,  then  hardened  and  made  reedy  for  impression  i  the 
eomponnd  oiingredients  for  colour  discovered  by  chemical  experiments ;  the  cloth  printed,  dried, 
and  oMd  fiv  inaHut^V^^' ^''wmMu 
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AMERICA. 


Tabx:e  diowing:  the  Value  of  Domestic  Manufactures  of  Cotton  Exported  from  die  United 

States,  from  1826  to  1844. 


YB&B8, 


PIBCB  GOOD  8. 


Prialsd  uid 
twtourvd. 


White. 


Nukccna. 


Twiat  yarn 
Hud  threkd. 


All  oUi«r 
iiMaDfKtarM 
of  cotton* 


ToUl  Ttliia  of 

oottoa 
tMnnfMluTM 
exportod. 


Total  nlM  or 
mpoflv  of 

or  all  matt- 
riaW. 


IMS 
1M7 
1818 
UM 

ISM. 

mi, 
isn. 

IMS 

18M. 
1819, 
1S38, 

inr, 

1838, 
1S», 
1840, 
1841, 
18«. 
1848. 
U44, 


dollara. 
68384 
4S,I«> 

7«,ais 

145,014 
fil>B*0 

101 870 
48IJS1 
188^18 
a»r,4)S 

*Mfia 

848MI 
891,044 
411,681 
808,977 
490,808 
885^ 
808,418 


dollar*. 
881  SM 
051/101 

88:^ 
981 .sro 

004.196 

B  17,931 
l,DSa,801 

l,Boa,iio 

1,766, 1  as 
3.3-19,101 
1J>S0,T99 
8,043,119 
3,8B0;I>0 
9,9U.»1 
»«9S,19r 

■,801,819 


dollaM. 
8,983 
14,780 
9,148 
1,878 
1,0M 
1,397 
841 
1,054 
1,061 
400 
637 
1319 
6,017 
1,409 
1,188 


dollar*. 
11,189 
11,103 
11370 
8349 
14,744 
17,111 
11,618 

104335 
88370 
07308 
81,769 
61,701 

1883*1 
17306 
81,448 
48388 
*73<8 
87318 


dollara. 

117,074 
137368 

18,873 
117,336 
106398 

61339 

58.894 
201,191 

91301 
7398 

14311 
170.840 

81348 

18,114 
191.798 
803L70I 
>90,S«1 
198,174 


dullan. 

1,188,119 

1,180,414 

1,010,231 

1399,497 

1318,168 

1,116313 

1319374 

1331,017 

9,089344 

13A83BI 

1,350,734 

9391,473 

8^788,798 

1379^ 

8349387 

8.191.946 

9,975341 

1,888388 


dotlan. 

0,108,989 
6380,00 
6341.391 
6,081306 
6.198,131 
7,147364 
6*401,774 

0348388 
8391,674 
6,4U,16S 
83U3» 
837S3B8 
ie383;448 
11,108388 
193n.B8l 
9361.439 
«3U3B6 


Statebibnt  ezIulatiDg  the  Value  of  Manufactures  of  Cotton  Imported  into  the  United 
States  from  1821  to  1844,  indusiTe. 


TBARS. 


1811. 
1819. 
1818. 
1834. 
1898. 
1898. 
1817. 
1898. 
1818. 
1830. 
1881. 
1838. 
1883. 
1834. 
1888. 
1888. 
1887. 
1888. 
1888. 
1848. 
1641. 
1848. 
1843* 
1844. 


Dvod  aod 
coloarod. 


dollan. 
4386.407 
5,806,768 
4309,499 
5,776,110 
7,700,830 
0,096,719 
0316,046 
6,183344 
4,404,078 
4396379 
10,046300 
6300*470 
0,181347 
«368,e» 
10310,711 
11,101380 
7387,870 
4317351 
9,316,000 

8,898384 

738«.'m 

6,iaB384 
M3831S 


White. 


dollara. 

2,(i3(i,B13 
1,394,940 
8396,908 
1360,0M 
8384304 
1,401316 
93493OB 
9,487,804 
4389,170 
1398,671 
1,1SI3U 

i,7063aa 

4,7803M 

9,766.787 
1311.386 
960,148 


1.9883M 
888,105 


Hodfiry, 

glOTM, 

mlu,and 
blndliiKa> 


dolUn. 
198,783 
433300 
314,086 
SB73I4 
049310 
484370 
488,773 
048360 
086307 
887394 
887.997 

1339^18 
093380 
748306 
806380 

1398308 

I387.167 
767.680 

1378i7SS 
791378 
988,689 

1,097,681 
807348 


Twif^  jmn, 
and  tbroad. 


dollar*. 
191.188 
181,843 
183309 
14036B 
901349 
176.143 
163,779 
844,040 
178,190 
179.785 
888,414 
816,118 
848,000 
179^08 
S44378 
BS9390 
484.688 
111.114 
778304 
867309 
801,180 
497317 


Ntolaeiu 


dotlan. 
361,978 
833.369 
800,700 
I8833I 
350,343 
804,988 
196,191 
888,881 
941,179 
138,138 
114,076 
110,690 
87,001 
47387 
8,091 
18348 
36*998 
97,049 
8J79 
l,l«8 
117 
68 


Articloa  not 
■poolfied. 


dollara. 


48,791 
870,771 
146,181 
404347 
1338379 
419.888 
380,379 
368,109 
SI3;»49 
993381 
933,898 
508,087 
874,074 
744.313 
8U318 
874391 
011^414 
0M318 
688,488 
48^988 


dollara. 

7.569,711 
10346387 

B,5M377 

8388J5r 
11309310 

8348384 

93)0.108 
10306,178 

83SI,8lr 

7309386 
I6*eBMM 
10388;38« 

73OM8B 
18,14S*ttl 
19307388 
I737630r 
11.188*841 

<3ni88» 
14388.UI 

6384388 
llJS7,0ie 

Mn.iia 


*  All  tho  ■tatotamti  of  Importa  and  exports  for  1 848  are  for  the  ^no  mamAt  oadiiif  the  BOih  Jiiml 
atafcrneaH  are  for  the  year  endioK  80^  SepteaalMr.  ......  ~ 

HOBti  an  to  h8  iw  tho  !«■»  cnduf  SOth  JwM. 


AH  nnrlMn 

Fte  ■ulwcqnent  jrcan,  aoeordlss'w  Aot  ef  CoagreM,  the  atate* 


WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 


The  manu&ctures  of  woollen  cloths  have  certunly  not  succeeded  so  exten- 
sively, nor  so  advantageously  as  tiiose  of  cotton.  But  if  we  take  into  account 
the  common  woollen  cloths,  generaUy  in  America  called  h<me  tpuiu,  these  fabrics 
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bave  been,  and  continae  to  be,  of  gfeat  importance  in  nearly  all  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, except  in  those  of  the  southern  slave  states.  The  wool  of  all  the  sheep  in 
the  United  States  being  spun,  dyed,  and  woven,  milled  and  worn  in  the  country, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  supersedes  so  much  for  wear  of  other  fabrics. 
The  high  duties,  however,  increase  the  price  to  the  weaver  of  all  woollen  fabrics, 
so  long  as  there  is  not  a  surplus  of  domestic  woollens  over  the  general  consump- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  in  1831,  was  estimated  at 
30,000,000.  In  1825,  there  were,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  firom  actual  re- 
turns, 3,499,549.  The  quantity  of  wool,  taking  an  average  of  three  years,  was 
estimated  by  a  committee,  in  1831,  at  50,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  and  the  quan- 
tity imported,  to  be  spun  and  wpven  in  factories  and  families,  amounted,  in 
1831,  to  5,622,962  lbs.    Mr.  Pitkin  observes  that, 

"  Although  the  returns  in  relation  to  the  maDubctores  of  the  United  States,  made  to  the 
secretary  of  tlie  treasuiy,  in  188S»  tn  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
were  generally  deficient ;  yet  they  show,  tbat^  in  some  of  the  states,  the  maoufkcture  of  vool, 
cotton,  and  iron  had  been  carried  to  a  errat  extent,  in  fixed  establishments.  Jo  Massadiusetts, 
the  TBlue  of  woollens,  in  these  establisnments,  exceeded  6,500,000  dollars.  In  the  county  of 
Worcester  alon^  in  that  state>  the  manu&ctnre  of  wool  amounted  to  2,490,500  dollars,  and  the 
▼altte  of  agricultural  products  consumed  by  the  labourers  in  the  woollen  establishments,  in  ttiat 
county,  according  to  returns  of  the  manufacturers,  was  1,776,000  dollars. 

*■  In  estimating  the  value  of  woollens  made  in  this  country,  it  should  be  borne  in  mindj  that> 
DOtwitltstanding  the  numerous  fixed  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article  lately 
rrected,  household,  or  femily  manufactures  of  wool,  and  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  are  still 
cmrried  on  to  a  great  extent 

**  In  the  year  1810,  the  whole  number  of  fulling  mills  in  the  United  States,  as  returned  by  the 
marabBls,  was  16^,  and  the  carding  machines  1680;  and,  in  1625.  in  Uie  state  of  New  York 
■loD^  the  number  of  the  former  was  V19%  <uid  of  the  latter,  1580 ;  and  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  number  of  looms  in  this  country,  in  1810,  was  324,998,  principally  in  femilies. 

dollan. 

In  182S,  ^  number  of  yards  of  fulled  cloth  made  in  families,  in  tlie  state  of 

New  York,  as  official  returns  show,  was  2,9I8,2:)d,  valued  at   2,918,233 

The  number  of  yards  of  flannels,  and  other  wot^ens,  not  fulled,  was 

3,468,001,  valued  at  twen^  cents  per  yard   693,600 

Making   3,611,883 

ITie  value  of  the  same  kinds  of  cloth,  made  in  families  in  that  state,  at  the  present  time 
(January,  1835)  must  be,  at  least,  4,500,000  dollars ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  house- 
hold manufactures  of  wool,  in  New  England,  must  equal,  if  not  exceed,  those  of  New  York. 
The  agent  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  ascertain  the  manufectures  in  New 
Hampshire,  states,  in  his  return,  that  in  125  towns,  whose  population  was  ]48j647,  one>half  of 
the  cKXhins  of  the  inhabitants  was  made  in  families ;  the  value  of  the  whole  bdng  estimated  at 
2,380,<>48  dollars.   The  greatest  part  of  the  cloth  made  in  these  towns  must  have  been  woollen. 

**  The  a^ent  for  New  Hampsoire,  however,  and  those  employed  by  him,  attended  to  these 
subjects  of  mquiry,  ranch  more  than  the  agents  in  the  other  states ;  and  bis  answer  will  tend  to 
ducidate  the  question  now  under  consideration,  lie  stated,  in  his  return,  *  that  in  the  counties 
of  Kodungbam,  Stafford,  Grafton,  and  Coos,  containiog  125  towns,  and  148,647  inhabitants,  the 
expense  of  each  individual,  annually,  for  cloths  of  all  descriptions  for  wearittg  tujparel,  is  sixteen 
doilsLts,  making  the  expense  to  the  whole  population,  of  2,380,000  dollars.  Allowing.'  he  adds, 
*  Bevea  persons  to  a  family,  there  would  be  21,250  families,  the  average  expense  to  each  of  which, 
for  bedding,  carpeting,  table  linen,  &c.,  is  nineteen  dollars,  equal  to  408,712  dollars ;  so  that  2,763,860 
dollars  are  yearfy  expended  for  cloths,  for  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  carpeting,  &c.  Something 
more  than  one-half  of  these  cloths  are  manufactured  in  families.*  The  expense  of  clothing  each 
individual  in  the  counties  New  Hamphire,  above  referred  to,  was  sixteen  dollars ;  and  as  this 
clothing  must  have  connsted  principally  of  woollens  and  cottons,  we  think  the  sum  of  ten 
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dollars  for  each  penon  in  the  United  StatM.  for  tbiB  kind  of  dothin^  cannot  b«  deemed  an  orer- 

ntimate. 

"  The  manufacture  of  carpets  has  lately  increased  in  this  eountiy  very  rapidly.  In  Dt^ 
cember,  1834,  there  were  in  operation,  in  the  United  States,  at  least,  511  caipet  looms,  to 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  ketones ;  of  which  eighteen  were  for  Brussels,  twenty-one  for  what 
are  call«l  U^le  ingrainca,  424  for  other  ingniioed>  forty<four  for  Venetian,  and  four  for  damask 
Venetian ;  and  that  the  number  of  yards  of  carpeUn^  produced  yearly  iiom  thoe  looua,  waa  as 
follows  i — 

yards. 

Brussels   21,600 

Three  ply   31,500 

Other  ingrained   954,000 

Venetian   132,000 

Damwk  Vmetian   8,400 

Making   1.147,500 

The  average  value  of  carpeUi^  may  be  estimated  at  one  dollar  per  yard." 

Such,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  was  the  .state  of  the  woollen  manofactares 
in  the  year  1834 ;  and  he  states  that  there  were  in  other  states  a  great  quantity 
of  common  carpeting  made  in  the  houses  of  &milies. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  are  given  in  the  mar- 
shal's retnm»-<8ee  Table  of  Lire  Stoclc)— at  19,311,374.  The  annual  quan- 
tity of  wool  at  35,802,114  lbs.  If  these  returns  be  true,  the  estimate  givm  in 
the  report  for  1831  (viz.,  20,000,000  sheep),  must  have  been  dther  greatly  exag- 
gerated or  there  has  been  but  little  increase  since  that  period;  which  is  not 
likely,  unless  the  increased  demand  for  mutton  for  food  has  been  equal  to  the 
annual  increase  of  the  number  of  sheep.  The  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  wool, 
in  1831  (viz.,  50,000,000  lbs.),  must  have  also  been  greatly  overrated.  Other 
statements  estimate  the  number  of  sheep  in  theU  nited  States  as  much  greater 
than  the  offidal  returns.   Some  authorities  as  lijgh  as  35,000,000. 


A  piece,  twenty-eight  inches  in  width,  and  one  inch  ktns,  can  be  knit  in  one  minute,  thus  redndi^ 
the  expense  of  maou&cturing  this  article  one-tenth  of  the  former  method  by  tiie  hand-looms.  * 
The  importance  of  this  improvement  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  tliat  the  quanti^  of  hosiery 
used  in  the  United  States  is  valued  at  2,500,000  dollars ;  and  the  stockings*  woTOt  ddlls,  and 
drawerSi  made  in  this  country,  at  500,000  dollars." — Report  Jor  1849 

The  exports  of  wooUen  manufactures  from  the  United  States  are  not  of 
suffident  importance  to  be  enumerated. 

For  the  number  of  woollen  factories,  fulling  mills,  persons  employed,  valae  of 
fitbrics,  and  capital  invested,  see  tabular  statements  hereafter. 
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Sta 


gacWtitiiig  the  Value  of  all  Manafacturefl  of  Wotd  Impnied  into  the  United 
Statee  anDoally,  from  1821  to  1848. 


TBAH0. 
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IM.  


Herino 
ShawU,  *c. 


5,03R,SM 
8.191,935 
6,HI-l,«i3 

!>:M-j.m<i 

9, '.'til,  562 
4^(1,7  M 
4,2ti5,J13 
■l.:U5,n  I 

•i,H5l,33:l 

r,,i-n.iri 

G.133,443 

4.3G4.3-I0 

7,01-i.:in4 

;^.|||5.7^.1 

7  .(lii  :)■:! 
4,--:ij,i:w 

4,lt<0,M73 


Bluket*. 


dolUn. 
434,U$ 
gBI,H7 
604390 

taojm 
asi.isr 
sxr,rM 

45C46T 

m,M4 

1,1BD,47S 

ni,79a 
1,160^ 
1,068,0«9 
l.SS^344 

9S93I4 
94S.H6 

i3M,oea 

370^17 
991,893 
K6,23S 
30)^ 


GtoTM, 
Mlti,  he 


dolUn. 
190,783 
4M,3W 
ai4,6M 
»17,TT8 
889,747 

iM.gM 

376,9*7 
810,839 
S30,M« 
183,493 
883336 
860,363 
468348 
383J>77 
0A838D 
700^ 
177301 
836,903 
1.A39  096 
M0/4Sa 
471,877 
373,897 
01.073 


Wonted 
StnOi, 


■^.-ir.K-'ii 

l,.WU.Hi'J 
■d.  I  .'".x.'WII 

1,1  i.'i.ir,'; 

l,3s^.s7,i 

i,Jir,,i4tl 
1  ,(;i«>,i;i'j 
I,.i;t7,,'.i5 
S,3Vl,tl37 

5,  fllS,l24 

1.309 

6,  DM,  121 
e.5J'.i,'i7W 

f;,i^;i],:ii2 
3,.'(.'>«,'.'f;i; 
3,y,i,i,i.'.-i 

7,  M5,-t:i,s 

S,3h7,J3S 
3,7i'.',2M 
2,3tli3,122 
43G,031 


Waoltea  ft 
Waratad 
Vara. 


doUwa. 


1M,7I9 
166317 
803313 
111,706 
171.468 
186,689 
SflS,93S 
lot,  738 
IU,aM 
1173)1 
60301 


Carpet- 
lac- 


deUara. 


87,884 
S1^3BI 
346^49 
311.186 
361346 
8S8334 
901,649 
411,099 
557,778 
819309 
396366 
603384 
964,039 
643.I0I 
813,353 
011307 
338301 
846,488 
14X300 

16340 


nan 
Date  mod 

Bai> 


tacnirea 

of  Wool. 


dollata. 


l.««3,009 
0S63S8 
987330 
667,711 

ssa.Ms 

10fl.06a 

693306 
883,198 
180399 
>«0l6O3 

399,783 
473,713 
111,249 
139,979 

891. m 

118,715 
184311 
90iM« 
37,400 


All 
•tbar 


dolUn. 


144,878 

1,008,173 
891346 
893373 
678399 
631,908 
8I93OG 
490,031 

ssi.m 
810339 

103,787 
498,404 
718,737 
DO313 
313303 
319,634 

sii3e.t 

393,193 
330,909 
73393 


doUara. 

7,437,737 
11,186,904 
8,168338 
8,386397 
113M,16« 
8,481,974 
8.743,701 
8379,303 
6.861,489 
3,706,396 
18387,139 
9,993,414 
13,303,609 
11,879,338 
17,884,434 
31,080,003 
8,600.393 
11313.910 
IB376343 
0,071.184 
11,001,930 
8373,733 
1.3X3,1M 


MANUFACTURES  OF  SILK. 

The  ouly  information  that  we  possess,  on  which  we  place  any  dependence^ 

on  the  Bubject  of  silk  manufactures  in  Uie  United  States,  are  Mr.  Ellsworth's 

reports.   He  observes  1 — 

"  That  the  manufiicture  of  nlk  hat  be«a  carried  to  great  perfection.  A  Iai:ge  establishment  in 
Bahinioie  mann&ctnrai  immwue  quantirici  of  rilk  and  worsted  vesting^,  employing  some  fifteen 
or  twen^  Jacquard  lomas,  and  vwhing  up  la^  quantities  of  domestic  silK ;  and  yet  they  dare 
not  let  It  be  known  that  their  goods  are  manufactured  in  this  countT]^.  But  there  are  otber 
nanubctories  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  furnish  sewing  sUfci  fnoge  tauels,  gimp,  satin, 
velvet,  and  otber  silks.  The  uniform  testimony  of  those  employed  in  these  establishments 
(some  of  whom  liave  followed  the  business  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  in  England),  is,  that 
they  never  saw  finer,  or  as  fine  silk,  as  the  American,  when  carefully  prepared.  It  is  said  to  give 
a  stronger  thread  than  foreign  silk,  and,  by  many  manufacturers,  is  altogether  preferred.  Tlie 
experiment  of  making  paper  from  mulberry  leaves,  which  is  said  to  have  been  successful  in  France, 
is  to  be  fully  tried  in  inis  country  the  present  year.  It  is  said  that  a  discovery  has  been  made, 
that  pongee  silk  is  produced  from  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  mulberry,  and  tliat  it  has  never  passed 
through  the  silkworm.  It  is  also  said,  00  the  same  authority,  that  '  there  is  nearly  100  per  cent 
difference  in  the  use  of  fc4iage  in  raising  cocoons.  That  to  produce  one  cwt  of  cocoons,  from 
twen^  to  twenty-two  cwL  of  foliage  of  grafted  trees,  propagated  by  gralUng  buds,  cuttings,  or 
Jayen,  is  newary ;  while  from  twdve  to  thirteoi  cwt.  of  leaTes  frmn  seedhogs  will  accomplish 
the  same  reaulL* 

*  The  profit  amdfianbltngtB  of  tike  ndiiiig  and  manu&eture  of  lUk  are  also  fhUy  established. 
One  person,  who  prodnced  raw  silk,  says,  tut  his  net  profit  was  equal  to  uxty  doUars  per  acre. 
At  a  lane  establishment  in  Massachusetts,  the  profits  are  esdmaied  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per 
eent.  To  show  the  kind  of  manufacture,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  nature  of 
expenses,  we  insert  the  following  account  with  reference  to  a  fine  maniiractory  in  Ohio  : — *  My 
factory  is  in  fUll  and  successful  opentioa,  producing  more  goods  ttian  at  any  time  previous.  Our 
operations,  as  ^  &ctory  books,  and  aceount  stock,  taken  August  8th,  for  the  past  sixteen  months, 
are  as  follows,  in  a  coodeDsed  form,  viz. dollars. 

Cash  value  of  factory  buildings   1,340 

Ditto,  ditto,  machinery,  et^ne,  and  permanent  ftitnres   4,060 

1,007  bushels  of  cocoons  purchased   3,600 

880  lbs.  leeled  silk  purchiised   1.400 

Carried  forward    10,400 
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flDlkn. 

Brought  forward   10,400 

Contiogent  expenses, &c.   604 

Wages  paid  &ctoiy  bands,  ftc.   S,152 

Dyeing  dyes,  &c   607 

AVages  paid  weaven   1,610 

8000  busliels  of  coal,  at  fire  cents     400 

Total    16,773 


In  buildings    1,340 

In  machinery,  &c   4,000 

Maaufactured  37»I  yards  of  velvets,  vestings,  dress,  and  other  silks, &c.  6^24 

1006  cravats  and  haDdlcercbiefii.   1,996 

650  pairs  of^oves  and  stockings   875 

70  pain  of  shirts  and  drawers   885 

10  lbs.  of  sewinn   100 

Contingent  credits   IfiOO 

Cocoons,  reeled  and  other  prepared  rilk,  warps  in  looms  and  other 

stock,  coal,  &C.,  per  iuToice   8»180 

Total    18,600 

Tablb,  exhibiting  the  Talue  of  In^rtations  of  SUk  Manufactures  into  the  Umted  States 
from  Foreign  Countries,  and  Exports  of  the  same,  from  1821  to  1841,  indoiiTe. 


TEARS. 

Import!. 

ETporti. 

T  B  A  R  S. 

Imports. 

Ex  porta. 

do  II  an. 
4,486,914 
6,480.938 
6,719,771 
7,303,284 

10,371,937 
7.104,837 
6,943,349 
7,608.014 
7,048,038 
9,774,010 

10,aiH,a93 
7,147,713 

dolUn. 
1,057,333 
1,010,363 
1,913,449 
1,816,339 
S,0OS,443 
3,234,730 
1,600.136 
1,333,184 
910,938 
933,079 
l,04t/»0 
1,388,333 

dolUra. 
9,S0t.SK 
3,630 JW7 

l«,997JWS 

333811,^ 
10,133,004 

9,843,370 
*1,07B,0S0 

9.761.133 
13,01  IJKW 

delUr*. 
1JG6,4IS 

a96.sei 

763^1 
760,  «3 
1,307.813 
606,339 
73«,910 

3M,7fi« 

30,8X7^ 

Total  hu porta  f«r  tl  yem . 


doUar*. 
110,341,091 
M,«37^ 


CoDMBtptlon  for  31  ycm  ,   181,713.768 

AnnnaltTanm  for3l  yean    8^4S,t74 

And,  indading  Ut«  eooramptiod  of  for«i(n  bUu  for  184S  and  1843,  Mounto,  for  M  yowo,  la  M0,M6^800 

RAW  SILK. 


YEARS. 

Inpotta. 

Export*. 

YBARS. 

Iinporto* 

Kxporta, 

dollars. 

311,694 
39,938 
30.338 

134.135 

dollar*. 

ns.434 
79,351 
4,683 
300,339 

dollars. 

334,103 

dollars. 

337,113 

769.337 

In  1839,  the  importations  of  silk  £rom  varioas  countries  amounted  to  nearl/ 
23,000,000  dollars,  viz  i— 

dollars. 

Silk*  from  India  and  China,  piece  goods   1,738,509 

»  »  aewings   50.650 

„   sewing  from  other  ^bees  t   78384 

„    raw   39,258 

„   from  other  places  than  India — veik,  shawls,  &c.,  &c   845,490 

„    other  manufactures,  from  other  places  tlian  India   16,685,295 

Manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  2,319,884  dollars  (allowing 
one-half  the  value  to  be  of  silk)   1.159,942 

Total  22,838,028 
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The  importations  of  silk  are  one-fonrth  more  than  of  any  other  article. 


dollars. 

The  Btnount  or  cotton  manufactures  imported  vu   14,693,397 

Of  iron    12,051,668 

Of  cloths  and  cassimeres   7,026,888 

Other  woollen  manuracture   ^507,161 

One-half  the  value  of  silks  and  worsteds   1,159,942 

Total  woollen  goods   18,831,907 


(For  further  debuls,  see  tabular  statementfl  of  the  manu&ctores  of  tix  United  States.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

Id  the  early  history  of  the  colonies,  Douglas,  in  his  Summary,  informs  ns, 
that  the  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1750  to  1759,  had  greatly  improved 
tiie  fiibrics  of  linen,  and  all  manner  of  spinning,  and  for  a  long  period  linens 
made  in  families  of  the  flax  grown  in  the  country,  was  generally  worn  by  the 
agricultural  population. 

In  1810,  the  quantity  of  linen  cloth  made  in  &miUes,  as  returned  by  die 
mardials,  was  23,503,590  yards,  then  valued  at  8,261,361  dollars  |  in  some  of 
the  states,  however,  that  made  from  flax  was  not  distinguished.  In  New  Torl^ 
&e  quantity  made  from  flax,  was  5,372,645  yards,  valued  at  2,014,741  dollars,  or 
abootforty  cents  per  yard;  and  in  Virginia,  was  5,155,798  yards,  valued  at  I,7l8i599 
dfdlaiB,  or  thirty-Uiree  and  one-third  cents  per  yard.  Since  that  period,  we  hare  no 
data,  by  wUch  to  determine  either  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  the  linen  ma- 
nufacturej,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  still  carried  on  in  families.  In  proportion 
to  the  population,  it  has,  no  doubt,  decreased.  In  1824,  the  quantity  of  linen 
and  cotton  cloths  made  in  families,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  8/)79,992 
yards,  then  valued  at  1,211,998  dollars,  or  fifteen  cents  a  yard.  The  returns  did 
not  show  the  quantity  made  from  flax,  but  it  was  probably  one-half. — Pitkin, 

The  manofactore  of  cotton  bagging  has  increased,  with  t^ie  increase  of  cotton, 
and  has  become  an  article  of  no  small  importance  to  the  cotton  planter.  It  has, 
in  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  supplanted  bags  made  of  hemp  and  flax. 

In  1833-4,  according  to  Mr.  Htkin,  there  were  about  1,100,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton raised  in  the  United  States,  requiring  about  five  yards  of  bagging  for 
eadi  bale,  making  5,500,000  yards  necessary  for  the  annual  consumption.  The 
average  quanfdty  of  this  article  imported,  in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  was 
Iill2,000  yanls,  leaving  for  consumption  of  domestic  production,  say  4,400,000 
yards,  whidi,  at  twenty  cents  per  yard,  is  880,000  dollars;  and  the  whole  value 
of  the  domestic  manufocture  of  flax  and  hemp,  in  the  United  States,  he  is  of 
oinniott  ought  not,  at  that  time,  to  be  estimated  higher  than  between  5,000,000 
and  6,000,000  dollars. 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  agents  are  to  be  appointed,  to  reude  in  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
•oori,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  irater>rotted  hemp ;  and  the  said  agents  are  restricted,  by  the 
resoluiioD,  in  their  operations,  so  far  as  regards  price  and  quality,  tliat  the  article  u  not  to  coil  go- 
tmiment  any  more  than  the  tanu  ^aaHig  mav  be  bought  ^  in  s&i/part  /otm.  "  The  quantity,"  safs 
fSMV  CoMMflrcia/  Journal,  "  will  piwmUy  depend  upon  the  waato  of  goverameiiC  expressed  in 
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the  form  of  requisitioiis  at  imigular  periocb,  in  ibape  of  pn^onb  to  inp^y  die  damid  re- 
quired at  named  points." 

The  abtlitr  of  the  western  states  to  furnish  hemp,  may  be  iorerred  fiom  the  fact  that,  ia  1640, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  marshals  appointed  to  take  the  census,  Kentucky  returned  9992  tons 
of  hemp  and  flax,  and  Missouri  18,010  tons.  The  manufoctiires  in  the  former,  from  flu,  arepiil 
down  in  valuation  at  7619  dtdlars ;  and  of  cordage,  at  1,292,276  dollars.  Id  the  latter,  there  are 
no  manu&ctures  from  flaxj  bnt  of  cordage,  to  the  amount  of  98,490  dollars — total  value  of  cordage 
(which,  we  presume,  means  prindpally  Inle  rope).  1,990,760  dollara.  A  small  portion,  ooly,  of 
flax  could  have  been  included  in  the  retom  of  Kentiidty,  from  tbe  proportion  the  BMmu&ctuRs 
appear  to  beer  towards  tfwt  of  hemp. 

It  appears  that  there  were  grown,  in  Kentucky,  in  1642,  14,000  tons,  equal  to  28,000,000 
lbs.  of  hemp.  From  this  amount,  it  is  estimated  there  was  manufactured,  in  184S,  6,500,000 
yards  of  ba^og,  and  7,000.000  lbs.  of  bale  rope.  Of  the  bagging,  2,000,000  yards  wen  made 
by  steam  factories,  and  the  remaining  4,500,000  yards  by  hano  looms,  there  being  about  900  of 
the  lattor  in  tbe  atat^  eadi  of  whitn  to  be  woren  ISfiOO  yards.  The  eomties  wbkfa  produced 
hemf^ 
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The  300  loons  are  distributed^- Woodford  ooun^,  Hxty;  Favette  county,  n^^t  fmMa 
county,  thirty  i  Scott  counly,  thirQr;  Jeasamine  coun^j  thirty ;  Momncountyf  twentf;  all  other 

counties,  fifty. 

The  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  that  hemp  is  fast  becoming  a  lesAiig  sitide  of 
trade  in  that  dty.  "  There  are  already  two  large  manufactories  of  bagging  and  bale  rope  here, 
and  sereral  rop»-waIks,  and  there  are  a  number  of  establishments  in  various  parts  of  tbe  Male. 
The  quantity  of  hemp  manufactured  and  exported,  in  1842,  amounted  to  1460  tons,  and  the  qoaa- 
ti^  grown  in  this  state  was  lAOO  or  1600  tons,  of  which  380  tons  were  ahipped  to  Kentsdj', 
twm^  tons  to  New  Orieons,  and  the  balance  manufactured  in  this  atate."  Cw/es  and  oofdntsn 
MCtendTdy  manufactured  fiw  the  use  of  dipping  and  river  cnft— (See  talMilar  Matemcnt «  na- 
nu&ctures.) 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  and  Manu&ctores  of  Hemp  and  Cordwe;  aubnang 
Sail  Duck,  Sheeting,  Brown  and  White,  Ticklenburgs,  OflniU)iii;g8,  and  Bnd^  Cotton 
Bagging,  cloth,  &c.,  aimually,  from  1821  to  1844. 
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doltart. 
ei8,3SS 

l,903,0ftS 
796,781 
500.038 

(B8,SS6 
69S.3&» 
1,191,441 
781,U9 
S79,J43 
834,873 
S67W 
634,034 
009,807 
016,841 
004,103 
aB8,S60 
tS97,9» 
71flv909 
78«,1IS 
741^ro 
S53.88S 
•SB,1» 


dollara. 
a»4jT« 

1,934,460 
1/»4,1S0 

»e,oi7 

877,161 
tS8,474 
768,810 
87S,4U 
862,833 
SI7,>47 
470,080 
766,1111 
860,3S8 
7S0,T80 
888,816 
66S,6n 
Ht.49l 
683.079 
760^109 
S13,7SS 
904,498 
810,980 
B86,»0S 


Mian. 
1S6,17« 
831,843 
S7S,S1« 
678,739 
4U,7*S 
470,7*9 
S36,IS4 
391,488 
847,809 
S90,t3r 
a&l,499 
830,017 

a2r,&i8 

400,«M 

416,943 
69M4i 
MI,T7I 
819,849 
089.780 
161.173 
819,107 
110,781 
88,808 


87 

SSI^WS 
41I4IG7 
SSS3S6 

981,709 
868,660 
914,046 
a06J30 
648,891 

sooioo* 

837,011 
391,1 » 
884,716 
S61,7U 
488,100 
S»,06« 
6W.771 
187,010 
98,099 


ddlaia. 
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810J11 
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08,018 
18.401 

48,009 
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119,080 
84,114 
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1I,0M 
89,031 
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CTtihitiiiy  tiw  Valnfi  of  lineup  and  other  HinnfiwfciiTei  of  Flax,  Imported 
into  the  United  States  amniallj,  firom  I8S1  to  1844. 


YEARS. 

Udens. 

Other 
tureaofFlu 

TOTAL 
TlLDt. 

YEARS. 

Lioeiu. 

Otbtr 
nauuf&c- 
turai  of  Flu 

TOTAL 

9,164,139 
4,131,747 

3,673,689 
S,7W.«0 
1,301,113 
»,Sl4,688 
1,381,901 
S,n7,7TB 
1,  !«•,»« 

3,428.239 

liiiMS 

220,946 
130,671 
7H,831 
100,930 
483,S*1 
M6,IM 
G44,«0« 

dflllan. 

3,304. ]«» 
4,131,747 
8.808.007 
S,873,SI6 
3,887,187 
1,98T,0H 
1,6SA.786 
3,139.&30 
2,841,431 
3,0ll,tS0 
8,790  111 

d«lbn. 

1,611^ 
3.088,41)0 
6,030,141 
8,8a3,ft»6 
6,077,379 
3,383,340 
6,939,986 
4,392.782 
•,380.419 

1,8«,771 

4o)l«n. 

680,717 
896,909 
416,880 
803,837 
467.883 
888,798 
763,079 
331.684 
S36J88 
008,379 
183,149 

dolUn. 

3,ISX,&37 

8.483,389 

6.473,031 

9,307,4M 

6.944,761 

8.971,098 

7.703,«6« 

4,614.406 

6^,807 

i,m,t8« 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  MANUFACTURES. 

This  branch  is  of  great  extent  and  importance,  espedally  in  the  states  of 
New  England^  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pitkin,  in  his  statistics^ 
brought  down  to  1834,  says: — 

"  The  boMiiMi  of  making  shoe%  boots,  saddlery,  haraesa*  mm!  Cnmks.  is  carried  on  in  almoit 
miy  TiHage  and  town  tbrowhoat  the  United  Slates.  Ttie  inhabitanti  <^  lonie  towns  are  ahnoet 
eaidawrely  employed  in  mak&ig  sboes  alme.  In  the  town  of  Lynn,  in  Masiadiueettg,  the  number 
of  shoes  made  in  1882,  was  1,675,781,  Tatned  at  9^191  dtdmn;  gjnng  employment  to  1741 
males,  and  177A  females.  Many  of  the  flriicnnen  at  UarUehead,  not  fiinng  a  market  ibr  their 
fiah»  have  lately  turaed  shoemakers. 

"  The  manuftcture  of  leatber  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  states  of  New  York  and 
PeoBs^vania.  From  fifty4hree  taonoies,  in  the  former  state,  there  was  sent  to  the  dty  of  New 
York,  in  18SI,  sole  leather  to  the  value  ot  1,578,900  dollars;  whm  to  this  was  added,  the  sole 
Iwithfr  of  other  tanneries,  and  also  tbe  upper  leather,  calf  skios,  goat  and  sheep  Ains,  from  the 
other  principal  tanneries,  tbe  value  was  estimated  at  8,458,650  dc^rs." 

"  The  improTOueDt,"  says  Mr.  EUsworth,  "  iu  the  manafiuaure  and  makioe  up  ihb  article,  has 
also  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  ilioes.  1^  further  iuveutions  to  render  leatber  watCT^fwoc^, 
hkevm^  mach  baa  been  dooe  to  pioteet  tlie  iieahh,  and  promote  economv.  *  Hiose  who  have 
not  turned  th«r  attmtion  to  this  subject,  may  be  surprised  to  kam  that  leatber,  made  wata>proof 
im  the  beet  mumer,  will  hat  at  lent  one^iird  loraer  tbo  othet  kinds/  AUowmg,  thwefore, 
thne  doUars  per  head  for  ewdi  person  in  tiM  United  States  fta  shoes,  the  oast  of  the  whole  artide 
fai  the  coontry  wouM  be  BOfiOOfiOO  dtdhis,  one-thkd  of  which,  sold,  would  be  over  16,000^000 
dolbn.* 

In  the  New  York  mann&ctory  of  sboes  by  machinery,  it  is  stated,  that — 

"  The  sole4eather  is  Gist  pressed  betweeo  wooden  rollers,  which  makes  it  extremely  firm  and 
compact ;  much  more  so  than  hammering  can  do.  It  is  t^n  placed  under  a  cutting  macbioe, 
which,  tA  one  operation,  cuts  it  into  the  proper  sfaq>e.  Meantime,  another  machine  is  busy 
mkii^  steel  wire  into  screws  of  about  three  feet  in  lei^ith,  all  of  which  is  done  with  surprising 
celeri^.  A  fourth  macfaioe  punches  tbe  sc^es  with  holes,  inserts  the  screw,  and  cuts  it  off  at  the 
proper  teiM;di.  All  that  is  then  necessary,  is  to  rivet  the  screws  by  a  few  blows  wiUi  a  hammer, 
o«i  an  ami].  The  soles  mannfactured  in  diis  way  are  superior  to  the  Napoleon,  inasmucb  at  the 
rivets  aAerebestar,  and  the  leather  is  rendered  more  compact.  TlK^aie  produced  with  hiflnitdly 
leas  labour,  and  can  be  afforded  about  fifty  per  cent  cheaper." 

Oa  the  sulgect  of  the  leather  nuurafsctares,  HurU*s  MerekattU'  Mf^azine, 

for  1844,  aflEbrda  <he  ftdlowing  infonnation  ^— 

**  It  is  within  the  last  twen^  years  that  the  manufacture  of  leather,  scdoOeadMBr  mole  puw 
ticalariy,  has  risen  to  lUgh  character  and  Importance  in  the  stato  of  New  York. 

"  PkevioBs  to  thfai  pmod  the  taanii^  cm  leatber  bad  been  earried  on  cMe6y  in  PoM^lvania^ 
New  Jersey,  Maiyland,  and  Delaware,  and  in  the  eastern  statee,  Coonecticnt,  Mamacfansetts,  and 
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Vemont,  tbe  former  tanning  exiAtuvcfy  with  oak  bark,  and  the  I&tter  cUe/itf  with  hemlodle.*  Indeed, 
it  may  be  truly  asserted  that  the  New  York  market  waa  supplied  almost  eotirely  with  leather 
from  these  different  sections  of  our  country ;  and  behold  the  change  ;  tlie  state  of  New  York  has 
become  now  the  tanning  r^on,  the  city  of  New  York  the  peat  leather  market  of  the  union, 
and  there  are  more  foreign  hides  imported  into  tlie  city  of  New  York  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world. 

**  The  first  effbrt  of  consequence  made  to  establish  large  tanneries  in  this  state  was  by  an 
association  of  gentlemen,  under  act  of  incorporation,  e^led  the '  New  Yoi^  Tannery.' 

"  Tbe  company  located  their  tannery  in  the  town  of  Hunter,  Greene  coun^,  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  North  rirer;  and,  after  prosecuting  the  business  for  a  period  of  five  years 
lauueeei^fulfyi  were  compelled,  finally,  to  close  up  their  affairs,  sell  thdr  lands  and  buildings,  and 
abandon  to  individual  enterprise  the  task  of  reanng  up  and  firmly  esti^dubing  this  bonness  in  tbe 
new  region. 

"  The  spur,  however,  had  been  given,  the  impube  felt,  and  long  before  the  company  had 
ceased  its  operations,  many  extensive  tanneries,  capable  of  competing  successfully  with  those  of 
other  states,  and  rivalling  the  great  incorporated  pioneer,  had  started  into  existence.  Indeed, 
when  we  recur  to  tlut  early  period  in  the  history  of  tanning  in  this  state,  and  then  dwell  on  the 
present,  we  are  struck  with  wonder  at  the  rapid  progress  and  stirring  enterprise  evei^here 
exhibited.  In  every  hemlock  forest,  on  every  falling  stream,  and  accompanying  the  interior 
settlements  in  every  direction,  may  be  seen  tanneries  of  the  largest  structure,  giving  empk^nit 
to  the  wood-cutter,  tbe  bark-peeler,  the  teamster,  and  the  wheelwright ;  and  under  the  consuming 
fires  of  their  never-glutted  '  leeches,'  the  forests  of  hemlock  are  rapidly  pving  place  for  tbe  plou^ 
of  the  husbandman ;  villages  and  mills  arising  as  by  the  bidding  of  an  encuanter'a  wand,  where 
before  was  the  inaccessible  waterfall ;  and  macadamized  roads  ana  turnpikes,  traversing  mountaiu 
heretofore  deemed  impassable. 

"  In  the  region  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  the  great  sole  leather  tanning  dbtrict,  and  io  an 
extent  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  counties  of  Greene,  Delaware,  Schoharie,  Sidlivan,  and 
Ulster,  there  were,in  the  year  1820,  but  three  tanneries  of  any  considerable  site,  and  the  amount 
of  leather  manufactured  in  them  of  trifling  importance — in  the  aggr^ate,  perhaps^  40,000  aides  : 
value,  some  100,000  dollara.  There  are  uow  in  the  same  dbtrict,  without  enumemtiog  many 
small  ones,  fifty-six  tanneries  of  capacity  sufficient  to  manufacture  annually  828,000  hides,  equal 
to  656,000  tidet,  or  9,840,000  lbs.  of  sole  leather,  and  in  value  1,673,800  doUars  1 1 

"  The  tannery  at  Prattsville,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  b  described  as  to  have  existed  and 
thriven  by  Colonel  Pratt  commencing  tbe  world  witli  that  sometimes  useful  companion,  Fooeriy, 
and,  after  stniggHag  thiouj^  the  eaiiy  pmod  of  hb  life  witJi  tbe  difficiddes  and  embariMBiMntt 
incidental  to  such  a  connexion,  he  resonred  to  seek  hu  fortttoe  '  fiuther  west.*  WiUi  this  det«r- 
mination,  he  jmietrated  what  at  that  period  ( 1834)  was  deemed  almost  a  wildemes^  the  interior 
of  die  GatsksU  mountuns.  A  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Sch<rfiariekill  presentinc  to  Us  mind 
great  natuml  advantages  he  restrfved  to  estaUidi  himself  there.  In  tbe  incrediUy  snort  qaoe  of 
ime^  (we  have  the  &ct  from  himseU)*  he  had  hb  tauneiy  erected,  ud  ready  to  commenoe 
operations. 

He  then  procured  a  stock  of  bidesf  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  which  be  transported  over  the 
mountains  to  his  factory,  by  the  most  difficult  and  unbroken  roads.  In  a  new  country,  inooo- 
veniences  and  difficulties  presented  themselves  in  every  sliape — new  machinery  to  be  tried,  altered, 
or  thrown  avray,  unskilful  workmen  and  labourers  to  be  trained  and  '  broken  in,'  bark  to  be 
peeled,  and  dragged  from  the  mountains.  In  addition,  the  slock  of  leather,  injured  by  n^igence 
or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  his  workmen,  was  returned  to  a  tow  and  glutted  market,  and  wrced 
off  at  ruinous  prices.  All  these  adverse  circumstances  were  euongh  to  discourage  him,  but  did 
not  t  they  onlyserved  to  avraken  still  further  hb  energies,  and  stimulate  him  to  renewed  exertkms. 
He  b  DOW,  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  yean,  the  prc^netor  of  tbe  lamst  tannery  in  America,  Tgjet^ 
haps  in  the  world,  thepurckatet  and  tales  for  which  have  amonnted  duriiw  that  period  to  the  im- 
mense sum  of  ttco  miltiont  and  a  half  di^art,  in  the  centre  of  a  )>eautilt]l  village  numbering  in 
populati<Hi  some  thousand  inhabitants,  containing  an  academy  erected  at  his  own  peraonal  coat, 
and  which  he  now  offers  to  endow  with  6000  daUars*  conditioned  Uiat  a  like  amonnt  be  mi  sod  fay 
the  inhabitants  t  two  hancbome  churches  whidi  he  aided  litmaUy  in  building,  and  still  continaca 

*  "'It  b  observable  tliat  in  this  country,  wherever  tbe  hemlock  forests  tenninate  in  regions 
too  warm  for  its  production,  there  the  oak  forests  commence ;'  consequenUy,  the  oak  b  used  in  the 
middle  and  soutnem  states,  almost  exclusively,  while  in  the  latitudes  north  of  the  ci^  of  New 
York  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  hemlock." 

t  Colonel  Pratt  cotmected  lus  tanning  operations  with  the  bouse  of  Gideon  Lee  and  Co.,  in 
tlie  ci^  <i£  New  York,  with  wliom  he  cmitinued  it  for  a  period  of  fifteen  yean,  until  tbe  senior 
memben  of  that  house  retired  from  active  bunness. 
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to  help  snstiun  ;  a  carpet  and  Iiidi»flibber  manufiwtory,  employing  fifty  traTelling  agents }  three 
grist-miUi,  teren  saw-millB,  five  ihiogle  machinee,  six  stores,  three  lioteis,  four  blacksmith  shops, 
and  a  number  of  other  meclumical  trades  and  professionfl. 

**  It  is  eatiroated  that  the  state  of  New  York  manu&ctures  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
leather  tanned  in  the  United  States.  There  are  about  450  tanneries,  and  the  total  value  of  leather 
annuaUy  is  about  6,000,000  of  dollars.  The  importation  of  sole  leatlier  into  the  United  States  has 
entirely  ceased,  and  aWuntgh  there  eritti  a  protective  dttiy  of  twenty~mne  per  cent,  it  it  entirekf  «»- 
n«oettt»y  ;  indeed,  were  foreign  markets  thrown  open  to  us,  we  hazard  little  in  asserting  that  we 
could  export  sole  leather  to  the  European  markets  to  advantage.  English  sheep  (in  the  raw  state 
diiefly),  and  French  oslf  skins  finuhed,  are  imj>orted  into  the  country  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  we  beliere  profitably,  but  the  value  is  triflmg,  compared  with  the  great  Meple,  vAe  leathw. 

"The  hemlock  tanneries  are  generally  constructed  (H  wood;  all  the  tanning  vats  are  under  cover 
of  the  buihUng^  and  are  kept  warm  by  means  of  atoves  and  heaters.  In  order  that  the  operations 
may  |m>ceed  as  wdl  during  the  ctdd,  as  warm  seasons.  The  oMt  plan,  and  the  one  pursued  still  in 
the  oak  tanning  districts,  u  to  lay  away  the  leather  and  cover  up  the  vats  in  ^e  winter  (thus 
being  out  of  doors  and  exposed  to  tlie  severity  of  the  season),  and  open  them  a^in  in  the  spring ; 
in  this  way  much  time  was  lost,  and  the  tanneries  were  unable  to  tan  out  but  a  single  stock  in  the 
year.  The  size  of  the  huver  class  of  tanneries  is  from  150  to  400  feet  in  length,  1^  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  in  width,  containing  from  100  to  900  vats — and  two  to  eight  large  heaters,  in  which  the  bark 
is  tteatned  or  boiled,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  tanning ;  their  capacities  range  from  3000  to 
20,000  hide*  per  annum.  The  Prattsville  tannery  is  capable  of  tanning  out  within  the  year, 
26,000  hides,  or  50,000  sides  of  sole  leather.  They  usually  tan  two  stocks  in  the  year ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  hides  '  worked  in*  in  the  spring,  are  rettimed  manu&ctured  in  the  fidl,  and  those  *  worked 
in  io  the  bl^  are  returned  in  the  spring.  The  tanneries  are  located  always  on  some  stream  fur- 
nishing sufficient  power  to  propel  the  machinery,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hemlock  forests,  where 
huk  u  of  ea^  access  and  cheap.  As  the  forests  of  hemlock  bectmie  extinguished,  the  tanners  re- 
treat further  into  the  interior.  Among  other  causes  which  have  contributed  to  place  the  state  of 
New  York  in  thehirii  position  she  occupies  as  a  tanning  state,  was  the  enactment  of  judicious  in- 
spection lawa^  whim,  while  they  served  to  guard  the  purchasers  from  imposition,  also  sti- 
mulated the  lannen  to  put  forth  uieir  best  skill  and  exertions  to  excel.  The  states  of  Maryland 
and  l&saadiusetts  have  both  adopted,  with  slieht  modifications,  the  bws  of  the  state  of  New  York 
in  tliatparticular,  and  are  now  experiencing  their  beneficial  effects. 

"  Within  the  past  fifteen  years,  important  improvements  Imve  been  made  in  the  art  of  tanning, 
and  many  erroneous  notions  exploded.  The  quality  of  sole  leather  has  been  improved  in  about 
the  same  ratio  as  the  average  gam  in  weight  has  been  increased,  which  may  safely  be  estimated  on 
an  averue  at  twentv  per  cent ;  that  is  to  say,  hides  under  the  old  system  of  tannmg,  which  yielded 
a  gain  of  190  lbs.  of  leather  for  every  100  lt».  of  raw  hide,  will  now,  under  the  improved  system,  be 
made  lo  yield  lAO  lbs.  The  idea  that  time  is  necessary  to  make  the  best  leather,  has  been  demon- 
stiated  to  be  uue  only  to  a  Uniited  extent ;  as  good  wather  can  be  made,  by  the  bestowment  of 
active  management  ana  labour,  in  ux  or  ei^t  months  as  in  six  or  eidit  years;  indeed,  as  good 
hemlock  sole  leMher  as  we  ever  saw  was  manuthctured  in  right  monUu,  and  we  understand  that 
snoeeasliil  expwlments  have  been  reeentljr  made  estdiHshing  the  tact,  that  excellent  leather  can 
be  manufcctuied  in  fifty  days ;  tad  extensive  arrangemrats  are  now  bring  made  to  test  the  feaaibt- 
Uty  1^  the  plan  on  a  large  scale." 


L — Tabu  abomng  the  Total  Numher  of  ^des  of  Sole  Leather  inspected  in  the  Gty  of 
New  York,  during  the  Tears  1827  to  1843,  indosive. 


Mm. 

YBAHS. 

SMm. 

YBARS. 

Sidea. 

Dunbcr, 
M&,U» 
3S4,97S 
WM7t 
saMW 
440,eso 

Dnmber. 
A6r.0W 
8S9^ 
SS8,I75 
7S4,ias 
9tMI4 

nmnber. 

seo^ 

771,tSS 

DDinbor. 

1836   
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II. — Table  of  Importa  and  Exports  of  Hidei,  For«ga  and  Domestic,  at  the  Port  of 
New  York,  fiom  1824  to  1843,  iDclusire,  with  the  Coosninption  for  the  same  period. 


YEARS. 

Import!. 

CooMmptlan. 

YBARS. 

Inportv*  1  Expocts, 

Cttnwiptjp*. 

nmnber. 

mjm 

410|0M 
875,»»8 

Me,TM 
■H^ 

869,«SS 
97\0tM 
8B3,198 
7<M,0M 

nnmber. 
Be,T41 

ao^ 

tMt7 

SI,M& 

titjm 

8,0IT 
1G»,483 
SS^ 
1«V,B»0 

nmnber. 

tlS,430 

»56,904 
449^ 

7et3n 

933,910 

sse,i9« 

Bronfbt  forward 

Dauber. 

S.7M.53T 
B6B^I 
V4MM 

mjm 

961,10S 
^',631 

nnmber. 

&lfi,4M 
SIJW3 

lO0,xn 
994M 
SCOH 
94,1W 

4.Ma 

M,66S 

miabcr. 

Mjm 
wjm 
mjm 

18S9  

Totia  

Cft<  1  Ivd  tat  wBrd* 

1<VH6,M»  j  917^ 

l,n6,St7     1    516^     '  4^,674 

III. — OwPAaATiTK  TaUe  of  Foragn  Hideo,  Importi  and  Exports,  at  lireipoo^  aad 

New  Yoil:. 


Udea.  I 

iBpofM  fart*  UfOTMrt,  ISM  to  IBS!,  hnlwlTC,  le  7Mr>   1jm,9M 

Ifxportsd  Aom  ditta,  Mnepertod   9,067^ 

Counnption  at  ditto,  ditto   3,79t,in 

Impottsd  low  New  tofk,  ditto    t^.liB 

Bkpoctod  Am  dhto,        ditw   MOiiTO 

CMi—mptlea «  dRto,       ditto  .....i  t|,He.aw 


New  York  impwted  during  the  above  period,  1,407,166  hides  more,  and  opetted 
1,080,905  less,  and  consumed  2,406,685  more  tlun  the  taty  <^  Lirerpotd.  Londoi  ioi' 
ports  and  consumes  less  than  Liverpool ;  and  we  know  of  no  other  city,  New  Y«fc  ex- 
cepted, that  imports  bo  laigely  as  these  two  dties. 


TEARS. 

HIdfM. 

YIABI. 

Hid«*. 

TBAR«. 

Hid**. 

YEARS. 

number. 
>V,9T& 
4a,86l 
4a,0IA 

nnmber. 
01,190 
MtOSl 
44,496 

number. 
40,077 
a7,M8 

BHbcr. 

IiiroRT  of  mdei  at  New  Yoik,  durng  the  Yean  1840  to  1848  mehnm 


p  LAcsa. 


Aftrfaa....  

BdW  

Btiem  Aym  

„  ,  .,  (bms).  

CalcotU  

Oartbifena  

CaroUau  

Obiu  

ONtrel  AawriM  

Ourefoa  

Florida  ,,,, 

Georgia  

Hoodoraa.. .,,  

Lasntra  

Mobile  ' 

Mexico.   . 


Oanlad  forward. 


nUea. 


nnmber. 
S1.4QT 
M,94l 

ISMST 

i,on 

30,70* 

ss^l 
s.*os 

IS,S1S 
83.190 
»,«S6 

8.97S 
1, 911 
l,S4B 

U,7W 
9..'i98 

30,606 


400,001 


PLACES. 


BrottsU  finvard  ■ 

■•ntarlde«  .*>  .< 

HaaiUa....,  , 

Uaracmibo  

New  OrtaaM  

PenaariNwe  

Pan  

Rio  Grande   ■ 

St*  DoniiD|o>a .a  •! 

WeM  iBdlM  

OnbMwB  

To  dealer*.  


Total  .ton  

Same  time  1041  , 

is4e  

„  1843  


Hidoe. 


40M01 

eitM 


M>1 
•1,790 

ByMS 

3^19 

as,4ss 

9U 

i,«n 

I,3IS 
8,790 
79lS» 


esMOl 
6>3,M9 
090,931 
03,411 


Valde  of  Hides  and  Skini  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  StatMi 


T  B  A  R  S. 

IMPORTED. 

BXPORTBD, 

POBUSM. 

DOMIBTIC. 

d(riUn. 
^6S0^19S 
8,388.000 
4,0filAU 
9,eU^I5 

dollar*. 
119.310 
S79.4U 
998,487 
«8^ 

dellaia. 
99,111 
80.179 
04.793 

r.Bis 

«  NlM  aaathi,  ndfav  SOlh  Iwu  o^. 
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Yai.tt«  of  Lealher  wd  MaouIaoUmw  thwwof  Inmortad  iotc^  And  E^Kirtod  froim  IJm  United 
 States,  during  the  Mlowing  Yeara.  


YEARS. 

I  M  P  0  RT  KD. 

BXP  ORTBD. 

IiMtW,  In. 

BMttudShoai. 

LMtber. 

Boat*  and  Sban, 

dollar*. 

r«9,M» 

180,367 

Bumbrr. 
30,998 
Sa,408 

10,457 

lb*. 

3IB,590 
373,443 

dollar*. 

SS,0B1 

35386 

i7.au 

dallan. 

977^ 

168.Mft 

1S41  

*  Nine  monUw,  ending  30th  June  onlj. 

Mats. — Mr.  Pitkin  says,  "  The  American  manu&cturer  has  long  since  supplied  the 
dmnestic  maricet  with  hats,  and  a  anrptus  for  exportation.  In  1881,  the  value  of  hats  made 
in  this  country  was  estimated  at  10,500,000  dollars,  exolnave  of  caps  of  various  sorts  ;  and 
tlie  number  oC  men  and  boys  employed  directly  in  this  branch  of  domestic  industry  was 
•stinoated  at  15,000,  and  ot  females,  3000  ;  and  the  amount  paid  for  their  labour  was  cal- 
eaUted  to  be  4,200,000  dollars. 

**  The  mana&oture  of  ca^  of  various  lands,  is  carried  on  also  to  a  great  extent ;  an 
•stabUshment  of  this  description  in  Albany  has  employed,  in  this  bnnness,  from  600  to 
700  persons^  and  has  paid  wages  to  the  amount  of  100,000  doUars  a  ^ear.  And  we  beg 
leave  here  to  refer  to  a  branch  of  domestic  industrv,  carried  on  principally  in  Massaoha- 
aetts^  in  making  Inaid,  or  straw-bonnets,  uid  palm-leaf  hats.  Hie  value  ot  these  articlei^ 
made  in  1832,  as  af^wars  by  the  returns  made  to  the  seoetair  of  the  tnamiy,  was  fr«n 
80(^000  doUatB  to  900,000  dollars.** 

For  the  value  made  in  1840,  see  tabular  statements  hereafter. 

Sugar  S^mria. — In  1831,  the  number  of  sugar  refineries  in  the  United 
States  was  thirty^ht  For  the  present  number  and  products,  see  tabular 
statements. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  IRON  AND  OTHER  METALS. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Metals  of  the  United  States/'  we  have  given  details  of 
the  iron  manufactures  ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  add  some  farther  information  from 
various  sources.  It  is  remarksUe  that  iron  and  iron  wares  were  made  in  the 
Umted  States,  at  a  period  when  but  little  iron  was  made,  except  in  Sussex,  in 
Xkigland.  Dou^as,  in  his  "  Summary  (tf  the  British  Settlements,"  Vol.  I.,  page 
540,  says :  «  Iron  is  a  considerable  article  in  our  (New  England)  manufacture. 
It  consists  of  three  branches:  1,  smelting-fumaces,  reducing  the  ore  into  pigs, 
having  coal  (charcoal)  enough,  and  appeanmoes  of  rock  ore.  In  Attleborough 
were  erected,  at  a  great  charge,  Hiree  fiimaces,  but  the  ore  proving  bad  and 
scarce,  tiiis  projection  miscarried  as  to  pigs,  but  were  of  use  in  casting  of  small 
cannon  for  ships  and  letters  <A  marque,  and  in  casting  cannon-baUs  and  bombs 
hst  the  (finsl)  reduction  of  Loi^burg"  m  1745  (100  yean  ago).  2.  Refineries, 
which  mannfactnred  i»g8  imported  from  New  York,  Fdnnsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land furnaces,  into  bar^iron.  3.  Bloomeries,  which,  firom  bog  or  swunp  ore, 
without  any  furnace,  only  by  a  forge  hearth,  reduce  it  into  a  bloom,  or  semi- 
liqiiified  lump,  to  be  beat  into  bars,  but  much  inferior  to  those  from  pigs  or  re- 
fineries. 4.  Swamp-ore  furnaces ;  from  ore  smelted,  they  cast  hollow  mire, 
wfakh  we  can  afford  cheapo  than  Arom  England  or  from  Holland.'" 

Speaking  of  Pennsylvania,  he  says  they  export  considenible  quantity  of  their 
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iron  in  pigs,  bars,  and  pots ;  and  at  Viipnia  and  Maryland ,  "towards  the 

moantain,  there  are  furnaces  for  ranning  of  iron  ore  into  pigs  and  Holland  cast 
ware,  and  foi^es  to  refine  pig-iron  into  bars/' 

laoH  and  Steel,  Imparted  into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1842. 


TB&R8. 


mi  

isu  

lata  

18M  

isss  

1830  

isn  

18S8  

1819  

1680  

1831  

]8n  

IBM  

IBM  

1U6  

ISM  

1837  

1838  

1830  

18W.  

1841  

184*.  


IRON    AND  STBEU 


Mumfkc-  Huofhc- 
tmt  by  j  tared  ' 
niaag.  olhanrbe. 


Plr4raa. 


dolUi*. 
1,S1S,041 
1,864,868 

1M,49T 

«SS,9M 
S47,7« 
441,000 
ll9,aM 
S9«,»6 
944,004 
701^ 
l,003,7M 
1,1ST,S36 

i,i)M,ias 

1.131^ 
8,073,367 
I,83«,IS1 
3,181,180 
1,707^ 
S.17SJ7B 


dolUn.  I  doUon. 


483  686 
l.ftGS,14« 
l,5B0,3M 
l,na,749 
1,141,178 
1,884,049 
1,730,370 
1,160,166 
l,9>S,403 
1,887,473 
1,743.883 
1.64  i,3» 
l,8«l,tU 
1,017,346 
1,168,196 

l,aB9JU) 
I,ltl4j019 
1,041,410 


3,444 
S6  013 

67,004 
46,881 

njDu 

18,811 
30.644 
160^1 
333.308 
tl7.«SS 
870.306 
889,779 
874,878 
4M,939 
819.099 
180,300 
tU,Ml 

tsa^M 


Old  mad 
■enipirOD 


M,OSO 
33,143 

11,0«9 
38,814 
10,301 
7,067 
10,161 
1»,74» 
10.037 

•an 


SiMl. 


didlan. 
131^1 
180,018 

336.400 

S84.33S 
810,lff7 
430,4S» 
189,831 
I91AS7 
S09.0U 
646,510 
313,116 
>H,1» 
S76.38S 
086,141 
004.81  T 
487,334 
771.804 
018,716 
0I»,M1 


TOTAL 
TALOB. 


doBan. 
1,344,338 
1,094,481 
S,I10,>SO 
1,680,431 
1,114,071 
3^348 
3.088,019 
S.10&,688 
9,331,017 
1.373,011 
1,363,146 
3,498,003 
3,003,041 
V67,837 
3,369387 
0,010,383 
3336,830 
3,S0B3I7 
6303,030 
4,036387 


■  ANOPACTDBID. 


duties  od 
Tslomtr. 


dolltn. 

I,B*^,I89 

l,6'W.tt41 
S,&0r-,20l 
3,31:^,798 
>,C3 1.333 

3,]<72.i4a 

433B,091 
4,(197.513 
S,8t;i,981 
4,0911,01 

7^U1.404 
0388^311 
3,009,007 
038336) 
1373,319 
3,488,140 


dellarv. 
338.400 

SS73I8 
S0B37O 
816311 
303369 
333,131 
448.134 
680333 
330,378 
183,708 
408311 
608,733 
778399 
O8«LO0O 
314,1&9 
879363 

i,a»M« 

043.779 
913,447 
•09371 
8S7311 


TOTAL 


13093W 
X,ISS37S 
13B7.UI 
133170s 
3.710,410 
lkl883U 
«.9733>T 
4,180,91* 
1.43M0B 
»36a3«S 
4337333 
a3«^ 

4,I3S.4Br 

93SI.6K 
738aLa» 
63»a3a« 

3313,186 

0307310 

I.IS4300 
4,153^ 


The  extraordinary  progress  of  the  iron  works  of  England  and  Scotland, 
during  the  present  century,  has  created  such  abundance  and  cheapiwss,  that 
high  duties  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  United  States  for  protecting  domestic 
iron  works.  This  evil  policy  we  will  refer  to  hereafter.  Except  common  articles 
of  hardware,  all  otihers  are  produced  at  high  prices.  Among  the  various  metalHc 
fabrics,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents,  we  may 
enumerate— 

Jewelkry. — "  In  1820,  it  might  be  said  with  almost  literal  truth,  tiiat  notlung 
of  the  kind  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  But  now,  much  the  larger 
part  of  all  the  more  rich  and  solid  articles  are  made  in  this  country.  There  are 
very  good  and  extensive  assortments  in  the  stores,  when  not  a  single  spocunen 
of  foreign  jewellery  is  to  be  found.  Articles  of  EngUsh  manufacture  are  entirely 
superseded  by  tiie  superior  skill  and  taste  of  our  workmen ;  but  there  are  some 
sorts  of  work  done  by  the  French  jewelkn  which  cannot  be  equalled  here." 

PbM, — ^The  progress  made  in  the  United  States,  in  the  manu&cture  <rf  tUi 
article  of  universal  use,  within  a  few  years,  is  truly  astonishing.  A  manufactory, 
near  Derby,  Ck>nnecticut)  has  a  contrivance  for  sticking  pins  in  pi^Kr,  which  is 
quite  marvellons.  It  takes,  in  England,  sixty  females  to  stick  in  erne  day,  by 
sunlight^  ninety  packs,  consisting  of  302,460  |nns.  The  same  operation  is  per- 
formed here,  in  the  same  time,  by  one  woman.  Her  sole  occupation  is  to  pour 
them,  a  gallon  at  a  timc^  into  a  hopper,  from  whence  they  come  out  aU  neatly 
arranged  upon  thor  several  papers.  The  mecluuiiam,  by  which  the  hboor  td 
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fifty-ntne  persons  is  daily  ssTsd,  yet  remuns  a  mystery  to  all  hat  the  inventor; 

and  no  person,  bnt  the  single  woman  who  attends  to  it,  is,  upon  any  pretext 

wbatever,  allowed  to  enter  the  room  where  it  operates." 

AoA  were  first  made  in  the  United  States  by  machinery,  which  slit  the  rods, 
cut,  and  head  them  with  astonishing  rapidity.  They  are  more  brittle  than 
wrought  nuls ;  but  madiine-made  spikes  are  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
others.  Screws,  door-hinges,  horse-shoes,  all  kinds  of  tools,  locks,  and  fastenings  for 
doors,  lead  pipes,  and  varioua  metallic  articles,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  are  made  of 
the  best  qaaUty.  (See  tabular  statement  hereafter.)  Steuo-enjj^nes  and  boilers, 
mainbrace,  and  other  instruments,  and  anchors,  and  chain  cables ;  articles  of 
cast  iron ;  agricultural  instruments ;  and  all  the  articles  of  metal  made  in  England 
and  France,  are  now  made  in  the  United  States ;  bat  many  of  them  at  much 
higher  prices  to  the  inhabitants  than  they  could  be  imported  from  Europe. 

Hookt  and  eyes  form  another  illustration  of  the  progress  of  inventive  industry. 
Thirty  years  ago,  the  price  was  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  gross ;  now,  the  same 
qnantity  may  be  purchaaedj  fircnn  fifteen  to  twenty  cents.  "  At  one  establishment 
in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  80,000  to  100,000  pairs  ptf  day  are  made  and 
plated  by  a  galvanic  battery,  on  the  cold  silver  process.  The  value  of  this 
artide,  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  750,000  doUars." 

Bont-^hoet  iiimish  a  similar  proof  of  the  bearing  of  the  progress  of  inven- 
tions. An  improved  kind  of  horse-shoes,  made  at  Troy,  New  York,  for  some 
tame  past,  is  now  sold  at  the  price  of  only  five  cents  per  pound,  ready  prepared, 
to  be  vsed  in  shoeing  Uie  animal  At  a  factory,  recently  erected,  fifty  tons 
t^Sese  are  now  turned  out  per  day ;  and,  it  is  beliered,  they  can  be  made  and 
sant  to  Europe,  at  as  good  a  profit  as  is  derived  firom  American  docks,  which 
have  handsomely  remunerated  the  exporter. 

BnBM^  oBRprr,  tbn,  pewter  mud  BriUmma  mire^-In  18SS,  tfaa  nisnn-  dollats. 

fiwtures  of  copper  imported  (excluuve  of  copper  bottoms),  mi..  3d,i244 

Of  brass  (ezcIuBiTe  of  sheet  aod  rolled  bra»^  «.  370,764 

OftiD   11^7 

Of  pewter   11,945 

Total   4S7340 

In  1832,  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  copper,  brass,  tin,  Britannia  ware, 
indndii^  chtsps  made  in  Connecticut,  was  430,050  dollars. 

BuUoiu.— The  value  of  domestic  buttons,  made  in  1832,  was  estimated  at 
800,000  dolkrs;  the  value  of  those  that  weie  fpit,  being  300,000  dolhos,  and 
others,  500,000  dollars.  These  were  made  in  Waterbury  and  Meriden,  in  Con- 
nectiou^  and  in  several  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

Chn&f,  of  ivory,  horn,  shell,  and  wood,  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  same  year,  to  the  value,  at  least,  of  from  700,000  dollars  to 
800,000  doUws.  In  Massachusetts  alone,  in  1882,  the  value  combs  of  all 
kinds  was  about  450,000  doUais. 

lliese  artieles,  not  only  supply  the  home  market,  bat  constitute  a  part  of 
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Americui  domestic  exports.  Thevaloe  of  combs  and  bnttons  exported  in  18S3, 
was  124^05  dollars,  and  in  1833,  142,970  dollars. 

Carru^s. — The  making  of  carriages  and  coaches^  may  very  {Mroperly  be 
classed  among  the  important  mann&ctures  of  the  country.  The  anuoal  valoe 
made,  must  be,  in  no  small  degree,  conjectoral. 

Lead. — ^The  lead  mines  in  the  United  States,  have  been  as  prodnctiTe  as  any 
in  the  world.  Those  on  Fever  river,  and  in  Missoori,  produced  die  following 
quantities,  in  each  year,  from  1823  to  1832. 


T  lABS. 


P«T«r 
Bi*«r. 


MbMnri. 


VOTAL. 


y  B  ARS. 


Ri*er. 


UfaaMri. 


18». 
18H. 

ins. 

UK. 

inr. 

ttM. 


lb*. 

179.SM 
60MS0 

11,1H^10 


Ibi. 


a86,B«0 


Iba. 

us, 130 
179^ 
1^1,110 

s,o(n,s60 


BrooiM 

ISM  

)8t»  

18SI  

isn  


Um. 
10,490^11 
I3,S4S,1M 


lb*. 

3,877^ 

B,KO 

«r4N 


Iba. 
M.Hl,7a» 


Gnrisd  fcrwwd 


18^4W,Ilf 


Tool   60,7*3,677 


9,161,t33 


The  great  increase  in  the  years  1828  and  1839,  reduced  the  price  so  low,  as 
to  render  the  working  of  the  mines  unprofitable. 

American  manufactures  of  white  and  red  lead,  as  well  as  shot,  now  nearly 
supidy  the  domestic  market.  In  1821,  the  quantity  of  white  and  red  lead  im- 
ported was  about  4,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  322,568  dollars;  and  the  quantity  in 
pigs,  bars,  and  sheets,  was  3,197,409  lbs.,  and  the  quantity  of  shot  was  2^90,596 
lbs.,  both  valued  at  204,710  dollars.  But  since  1830,  tike  value  of  white 
and  red  lead  has  averaged  about  30,000  dollars  a  year;  and,  in  1833,  the 
value  of  pig^  bar,  and  sheet  lead,  was  60,660  dollars,  and  of  shot,  only  8500 
dollars. 

The  value  <tf  white  and  red  lead  made  in  the  country,  must  rest^  in  some 
measure,  on  conjecture.  In  1810,  the  value,  as  retomad  by  the  marthaLs,  was 
325,560  dollars,  principally  from  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

The  amount,  at  the  present  time  (1834),  cannot  be  less  than  1,000,000 
dollars.  In  1833,  two  establishments  for  the  manu&ctore  of  these  artides 
existed  in  Salem,  Massachuaetts,  and  made  the  following  quantities,  via. 


White  lead  »  

Red  ditto  

Sugar  of  ditto  

And  which  «u  valued  at  lOS^  doUan. 


Boap  and  Candles. — ^The  American  mann&ctnrer  has  long  since  more  than 
supplied  the  home  market  with  the  articles  of  soap  and  candles.  The  annual 
value  of  tiiese  articles  exported,  inclu<ting  spermaceti  candles,  is  about  1,000,000 
dollars.  The  amount  necessary  for  home  consumption,  cannot  be  less,  it  is  be- 
lieved, than  from  9,000,000  to  12,000,000  dollars.  Estimating  the  number  of 
families  in  the  United  States,  at  2,330,000,  and  allowing  four  and  a  half  dollars 
to  each  fiumly  for  these  artides,  the  value  will  be  about  10,500,000  ddlan. 
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The  quantity  of  spermaceti  candles,  made  in  the  United  States,  in  1831,  was 
aboat  S,730,000  lbs.,  worth  709,800  dollars  $  and  the  annual  Tahie  of  this  kind 
of  candles  exported,  is  about  250,000  dollars,  leaving  for  home  consumption  to 
the  amonat  of  460,000  dc^lars. 

P(^er. — Paper  was  made  in  New  England,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 
North  America,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 

In  September,  1738,  an  act  was  passed,  by  lite  assembly  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  bay,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manu&cture  of  this  article. 
Thia  act  was  granted  to  Daniel  Henchman  and  others,  tiie  right  of  making  p^ter, 
on  conditioD,  that,  within  the  first  fifteen  monti»,  they  would  make  140  reams  of 
brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper.  This  small  beginning  is 
r^lnred  to,  in  the  repwt  of  the  Board  of  Trade  befwe  mentioned,  made  in  1731; 
in  which,  8peakiI^  :  of  the  roann&ctnres  d  Masaadtiisetts,  the  board  say,  "  By  a 
paper  mill,  set  up  three  years  ago,  they  make  to  the  value  of  200^.  sterling." 

The  manufoctore  of  paper,  particularly  of  the  coarser  kind,  no  doub^  in- 
creased, and  was  carried  on,  to  a  conri^rable  extent,  before  the  revolution.  It 
was  mentioned  by  Hamilton,  in  1791,  as  one  of  the  mann&ctnreB,  which,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  supplied  the  domestic  market ;  and  Coxe,  in  his  view  of 
the  United  States,  published  not  long  after  the  date  of  this  report,  states,  that 
there  were  then  fortf*ea^t  p^>er  mills  in  operation  in  Penneylvania. 

Ill  1810,  the  value  of  paper  made  in  the  country,  was  about  2,000,000  dol- 
lars ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  has  trebled  in  value  since  that  period, 
and  most  be  now  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  ddhurs.  The  value  of  paper 
made  in  Connecticut,  in  1832,  was  546,000  dollars. 

The  general  government  has,  from  its  commencement,  imposed  a  protecting 
duty  on  imported  paper,  and  admitted  the  raw  material,  of  which  it  is  made* 
doty  firee.  The  value  rags  imported,  in  1632,  was  466,387  dollars,  and  in 
1833, 411,785  ddUais,  principally  from  Italy  and  Trieste. 

CaHtMi  Wan. — The  ^doe  of  cabinet  ware  was  estimated,  in  1831,  9t 
10,000,000  dollars;  employiog  IdjOOO'meo,  who  received  Unt  their  labour  about 
4,700,000  doDars.  The  value  of  household  furniture,  exported  in  1833,  was 
169^8  doUars;  an4»  in  1833,  was  200,636  doUanu  (For  1840,  see  tabukr 
statements.) 

ConnecUeut  Clock  Ommeree^lt  is  estimated  that  the  citisens  of  Oonnectictd; 

nMBofocture  docks  to  the  aasonut  of  l,000i,000  dollars  per  umwn.    A  cor^ 

rei^ndeat  of  tlie  Rochester  Democrat  residing  at  Hartford^  says : — 

For  tiie  last  three  years  we  hare  been  gradnall^  pudung  our  notes  ^  Ume  into 
&ragn  coan tries ;  and  such  has  been  our  success,  that  witlun  a  few  hours'  ride  of  this  city, 
1000  ^idcs  aie  fidthed  daily;  and  it  is  a  im  estimate  to  pat  down  500,000  clocks  as 

bcfa^  M  'ill''  '  f  in  this  Mate  hnt  year.    Hut  year  Ae  nDmber  wiD  hie  stiSl  uMveased, 

as  John  Bull  is  so  alow  in  lus  movements  that  there  is  no  hope  of  refonn  until  he  has 
[deiity  of  Yankee  motuton.  lliese  we  are  now  sending  him  by  every  ship  that  dean  from 
oor  sei^KKts.  In  1841,  a  few  el<>ek8  were  exported  mere  as  an  experiment  lliey  were 
tfiyfij  liy  the  eartom-houae  in  laverpool,  on  the  giound  that  tii^  were  underralued.  Hie 
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mvmoe  {wioe  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  the  dnties  twenty  per  cent  Th^i  however, 
were  soon  released,  the  owner  haring  accompanied  them  and  satisSed  the  authorities  that 
they  could  be  made  at  a  pro6t,  eren  thus  low.  S&.  Speiry,  of  die  firm  of  Sperry  and 
Shaw,  waa  the  gentleman  who  took  out  the  article.  He  lost  do  time,  after  getting  pos- 
session of  his  clocks,  in  finding  an  auction  house.  They  were  made  of  brass  works,  cut  by 
machineiy  out  of  brass  plates,  and  a  neat  mahogany  case  enclosed  die  time*pieoe.  They 
were  a  fair  eight-day  clock,  but  wholly  unknown  in  England.  The  first  invoice  sold  for 
41.  sterUog  to  51.  sterling,  or  about  twenty  dollars  each.  Since  that  time  erery  packet 
carries  out  an  invoice  of  the  article,  and  40,000  clocks  have  been  sold  there  by  this  one 
film,  Sperry  and  Shaw.  Others  are  now  in  the  business,  and  tiie  north  of  Europe  has 
become  our  eustomera.  India,  too,  is  lot^ced  to  as  a  mart  iat  these  wares,  several  lots  have 
been  formuded  to  the  pc»ts  of  Chiiia.'' 

Glau. — ^The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Convention,  informs 

us,  that  the  manofactare  of  flint  ^ass,  is  nov  almost  equal  to  the  domestic 

consumption;  "  that,  for  the  manofiustare  of  this  article,  there  vcro>  in  1831, 

twenty-one  fomaces,  containing  140pot8,  and  located  at  the  following  places : — 

At  Bostcm  and  its  vidnity  .    .  6  fnniaoe^  with  38  pots. 

„  IVovideno^  Rhode  Island    .      .  2     „        »  12 

„  New  York  and  its  vicinity       .   .  3 

„  FUladdphia      ...  .1 

„  Baltimore   2 

„  IHttsbnrg    .....  4 

„  Wellsbuig   2 

„  Wheeling   I 

"  That  the  value  of  flint  glass  made  in  these  establishments,  was  about 

1,300,000  dollars ;  and  that  two  of  these,  having  four  furnaces,  with  twenty- 
eight  pots,  situated  in  the  vidnity  of  Boston,  made  annually,  to  the  amount  of 
400^)00  dollars,  having  a  capital  of  450,000  dollars,  and  paying,  in  yearly  wages, 
140,000  dollars. 

"  American  flint  glass  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  rivalling,  in  solidity  and 
el^ance,  that  of  foreign  countries.  The  first  manufactory  cS  flint  glass  in  the 
United  States,  was  established  at  Pittsburg,  in  1812,  and  here  the  manufutnre 
of  this  article  has  since  greatly  extended ;  and  we  have  rarely  felt  more  pleasure 
or  surprise  than  in  witnessing  the  making  of  this  article,  in  a  place  which,  but  a 
few  years  before,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  'wilderness.  In  1832,  domestic  glass, 
prindpaUy  flint  glass,  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  106,855  dollars. 

"  Nor,  during  the  period  under  review,  have  the  Americans  been  less  success- 
ful in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass,  and  glass  bottles  of  diffsient  kinds. 
The  New  England  crown  glass  manufactory,  situated  in  Boston,  having  a  caiutal 
of  150,000  dollars,  makes  j^ass  of  this  descriptioii,  to  the  value  of  100,000 
dollars  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  committee  advbe  tis  of,  at  least,  twenty- 
three  manufactories  of  cylinder  window  glass  then  in  this  country,  ten  in  Penn- 
sylvania (four  being  at  Httsburg  and  four  at  Brownville),  two  at  Wheeling  in 
Virginia,  two  in  Maryland,  two  in  New  York,  two  in  Ohio,  one  in  Maini«chuaettg> 
one  in  New  Hampshire,  one  in  Vermont,  one  in  Connecticut,  and  one  in  the 
district  of  Columbia.  These  had  a  capital  of  690,000  dollars,  employed  800 
men,  whose  wages  were  230,000  dollars,  and  made  annually  173,500  boz«i  of 
glass,  or  8,625,000  feet,  valued  at  851,000  dollars. 
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"  The  most  extensive  manufactory  of  green  bottles,  demijohns,  apothecaries' 
ware,  and  shop  Atmiture,  is  that  of  Dyott,  near  Philadelphia;  employing  from  253 
to  300  men  and  boys,  and  melting  about  1200  tons  per  annum.  Near  Boston  is  a 
atannfiictory  of  glass  bottles,  having  a  capital  of  50,000  dollars,  making  annually 
6000  gross,  and  employing  sixty-five  men  and  boys." 

By  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  whole  value  of  glass  made  in  the  United 
States,  was  as  follows 


Flint  glass  

Crown  window  glass  ........ 

Cylinder  window  glass  

Glass  bottles,  phials,  apothecaries*  ware,  demijohns,  carboys,  &c. 


Emplo^ng  1800  men,  whose  wages  amount  to 


dollars. 
1,300,000 
150,000 
851,000 

200,000 


2,501,000 
600,000 


From  additional  information  obtained,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  report,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  value  of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  glass,  was  3,000,000 
d<dlar8.  In  December,  1834,  the  number  of  glass  works  in  Pittsburg  had  in- 
creased to  ten. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  as  well  as  in  its  subsequent  working,  im- 
portant improvements  have  been  made.  "The  colouring  of  glass,  and  the 
production  of  works  in  painted  glass,  have  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion. The  popular  error  of  considering  the  ancient  art  of  glass  painting  to  be  com- 
pletely los^  has  been  exploded.  The  truth  is,  that  this  art  at  the  present  day 
exhibits  a  higher  condition  of  improvement  than  at  any  former  period, 
although  the  contrary  opinion  generally  prevails.  It  has  been  found  by  careful 
experiment,  that,  when  the  metab  themselves,  instead  of  their  oxides,  have  been 
fused  with  glass,  it  presents  that  dull,  untransparent  appearance,  which  is  remark- 
ably characteristic  of  ancient  stained  glass,  and,  by  repeated  analytical  and  synthe- 
Ucal  trials,  the  composition  of  ancient  glass  has  been  fully  determined.  The  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  has  proceeded  so  /ar,  that  nearly  all  the  colours  used 
by  the  artist  of  the  middle  ages  for  painting  on  glass  have  been  determined  with 
aocuracy. 

"  A  most  interesting  application  of  glass  has  been  made  within  two  or  three 
years,  in  the  formation  of  ornamental  damasks,  by  weaving  glass  threads  with  silk. 
They  are  richer  in  appearance,  and  cost  less,  than  the  gold  or  silver  damasks. 
Such  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  process  of  annealing  the  glass,  that  the 
threads  are  rendered  almost  as  pliable  as  silk  itself. 

"  In  the  manufacture  of  glass  a  plan  has  recently  been  adopted  by  which  it  is 
freed  from  air  bubbles — a  consideration  of  great  consequence  in  the  preparation 
of  glass  for  opticd  purposes.  A  vacuum  is  created  over  the  melted  ^ass,  causing 
the  air  bubbles  to  expand  and  rise  more  readily  to  the  nurfooe. 
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Among  the  trophies  of  the  art  of  glass  maldng,  may  be  inatanced  here  the 
enormous  sheet  of  plate  glass  lately  cast  by  the  Thames  Plate  Glass  Company 
Its  dimensions  are  fourteen  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  eight  and  a  half  feet 
in  width.  An  ingenious  process  for  making  concaTe  glass  mirrors  was  not  long 
since  introduced,  though  it  involves  practical  objections  to  its  common  use.  A 
large  thin,  and  unifonn  glass  mirror  was  firmly  cemented  to  an  iron  rim,  and,  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  a  vacuum  was  created  under  the  plate  of  glass,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  produced  a  concavity  of  the  glass  in  proportion  to  the 
exhaustion  beneath.  The  curve  of  the  mirror  obtained  in  this  way  cannot  be  very 
deep,  and  forms  what  is  termed  the  catenary  curve." 

Glass  workt  at  Sandwich^  Massachusetts. — ^The  yards  and  buildings  of  this  esta- 
blishment cover  six  acres  of  ground.  It  employs  225  workmen,  who,  with  their 
families,  occupy  sixty  dwelling-houses.  The  raw  materials  used,  par  annum,  arc, 
glass,  600  tons;  red  lead,  700,000  lbs.;  pearlash,  450,000  lbs.;  saltpetre,  70,000 
lbs.  They  consume  1 100  cords  of  pine  wood,  700  cords  of  oak  wood,  and  lOO/KM) 
bushels  of  bituminous  coal.  Seventy  tons  of  hay  and  straw  are  used  packing 
the  glass.  The  amount  of  ^ass-ware  manufactured,  ia  300,000  dollars  per  annum ; 
said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  manufactured  in  America,  and  equal  to  any  in 
Europe.  By  the  application  of  heated  air  from  the  steam-engine^  to  pana  contain* 
ing  sea  water,  they  manu&ctore  about  3000  bushels  of  salt  per  annum ;  and  all 
the  ashes  are  leached,  and  the  ley  converted  to  potash.  It  is  said  that  the  aamng 
by  this  ecomomy,  which  is  carried  through  every  department,  is  suffident  to  pay 
a  handsome  dividend  on  the  stock. — (See  Qlass-works,  &c.  for  1840 — tables.) 

QuANTrrr  and  Value  of  Hanu&ctured  Glass  Imported  into  the  United  Stately  in  eadk 

Year,  from  1825  to  1840. 


V  a  A  R  8. 


uw  . 

im  . 
isao . 

IMI  ■ 
lUS  . 

isaa  . 
lus  . 

1837  ■ 
1S38  . 
U30  ■ 
IM  . 
>84l  . 
IMS  . 
IH8*. 
IH4*. 


OUu- 

paying 
dutiM 

loma. 


S18,M5 
1S0,(MS 
179,006 
3M.419 
S03,013 

545,737 
905,383 
333.881 
376,»4& 
43-,ll8 

608.  tor 

S33,9«3 
aiO,r:iO 
009,474 
S60.H47 
319,826 

mM6 

6I,H91 


A.1'0THBCARIRS 
PHIALS. 


OrOM. 


4036 
3431 
0838 
a9S& 
601 
1161 
401 
1373 
846 
410 
SOS 
338 
344 
850 
363 
176 
104 
149 
244 


Viltie. 


7,073 
9,310 
■tJWS 
10^0 

S.M4 
3,473 
l,S60 
3,«37 
3,063 
3,3«1 
1.5U 
1,396 
1,074 
1,158 
1,630 
931 
\fiU 
826 
833 


PERFUHBRY 
PHIALS. 


Gt—m. 


88 
S7 
98 
99 

134 
68 

170 
77 

117 

m 

18 


4«llan. 


713 
639 

m 

1906 
1196 
300 
1073 
1871 
1779 
141B 
41 


BI^CX 
BUTTLES. 


GroM. 


Valua. 


13,086 
13,346 
Sr,8S9 
33,093 
13,383 
13,337 
17^ 
13,9M 
16,046 
13,334 
S4,i014 
48,303 
48,031 
17,480 
33.073 

ia,H8 

IM77 
18,773 
8,063 


64,638 
1I&,I»0 
140,749 
104,7(17 
08,309 
31,991 
81,877 
110.633 
118,838 
117,418 
Il8jtt5 
360,071 
S7I.1S1 
I48.n0 
178,763 
118,MS 
79,1 7» 
74,8«> 
14,318 


DEHUOHNS. 


No. 


37«B3 
83,553 
93,331 
H,3»3 
60,835 
50.614 
88.157 
38,410 
84,097 
70,770 
78.001 
73,949 
70,468 
48.894 
50,010 
85,908 
50.485 
OIW 
3;I30 


V«lae. 


10,437 
13,M7 
10,738 
19478 

13,834 
1739 1 
17,0)3 
18J90 
30,783 
11^ 

31,398 
13,981 
14,911 
14,609 

9t,on 

14,978 
11^413 
646 


WINDOW 
GLASS- 


100 

rt.sq. 


8,30$ 
7J81 
3,671 
4J93 
8,631 
3,086 
AfiU 
4,904 

7^16 
11,378 
37.140 
U,l»4 

6,371 
34,464 
18,618 
19,367 

lam 

«ia,7«3t 


71348 

TI.7SS 
0O.W7 
S0.3U 

M.8TC 

es^i 
7a,  181 


188  730 

111  an 

10S,781 

na;T4« 
i4a,74a 


St,MI 


*  Daring  1843  and  1844,  tha  following  qimntiiirii  of  glsH  vm  alao  enlered  under  tke  dononunarioB  of  tmt  a 
plab*,  paying  apecUa  ratnt  of  doty.   Prior  lo  1841,  tbMt>  were  all  iacladed  vnder  Glauwart  at  ad  vatfrrm  dqttea. 
In  1813.. .. Cut  (laaa,  18,103  Iba.;  value,  6BM  doDan.—Pl.in  glaw, 80^168 Iba. ;  TalM,e81«  dollara. 
,t  1844 
t  Pel  aqnata  fmt. 
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DittiUed  J/Mf.— In  1810,  the  quantity  distilled  was  about  25,000,000  of 
gallons,  5,000,000  from  molasses,  and  the  remaiiuler  from  ^in  or  fruit ;  and 
the  whole  WBs  tlien  valued  at  14]988,776  dollars,  being  more  than  one-tenth  of 
all  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  and  between  one-  third  and  a  half  of 
ttiemannlkstares  of  wwA,  cotton,  and  flax,  at  that  time.—-{For  Distilleries  and 
Breweries  in  1840,  see  tables.) 

Chemical  produce. — A  report  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Convention, 
states,  "  that  in  1831,  there  were  not  less  than  thirty  chemical  establishments  in 
this  country,  having  a  capital  of  1,158,000  dollars,  and  making  various  chemical 
articles,  to  the  annual  value  of  1,000,000  dollars,  and  employing  900  hands.  This 
kind  of  manufacture  was  secured  principally  by  the  tariff  of  1824.  The  com- 
mittee state,  that  the  general  price  of  chemical  articles,  in  the  United  States,  was, 
at  that  time,  one-half  less  than  before  thmr  domestic  manufiwture,  under  the  tariff 
of  1824;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  difference  was  much  greater — that  in  1820, 
the  price  of  Epsom  salts  was  from  eleven  to  twelve  cents  per  pound — in  1824  a 
duty  of  four  cents  was  imposed  on  foreign  salts  of  this  description  j  and  the  price 
ID  1831,  was  three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound." 

"  American  chrome  yellow  was,  for  a  short  time,  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
not  being  embraced  in  the  tariff  of  British  duties. 

"  The  British  manufacturer  of  this  article,  however,  soon  procured  a  duty  upon 
its  importation,  amounting  to  a  prohibition.  About  4,000,000  lbs.  of  copperas  is 
now  made  in  the  United  States;  3,000,000  lbs.  in  Vennoiit,  500,000 lbs.  in  Ohio, 
and  500,000  lbs.  in  other  states.  This  article  is  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  this 
country,  and  in  1832  was  sold  at  two,  and  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

"  Among  the  articles  made  in  these  rarions  chemical  establishments,  are 
calomel  and  other  mercurial  preparation  s,Qlauber  salts,  Rochelle  salts,  tartar  emetic , 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  quinine,  oil  of  vitriol,  tartaric  acid,  aqua  fortis,  prussian  blue, 
chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  nitric  acid,  muriatic  add,  barilla,  oxalic  acid,  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  dilorine  of  soda,  refined  saltpetre,  refined  borax,  refined  camphor, 
acetic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  lead,  prussiate  of  potash,  bi'Chromate  of 
potash,  &c. 

"  Most  of  the  materials  used  in  these  estaUishments,  are  the  produce  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  domestic  industry,  is  a 
clear  gain  to  the  United  States." — PU^Uj  in  1835.  (See  tabular  statements  for 
1840.) 

ifall  manufacture  of  the  United  States. — The  annual  report  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  salt  springs  and  inspector  of  salt  in  tite  county  of  Onondaga,  the  salt  region 
of  New  York,  for  1843,  prepared  and  published  in  pursuance  of  the  requirement 
of  a  law  of  the  state,  furnishes  much  valuable  information  touching  the  manufac- 
ture and  trade  in  this  important  article  of  consumption  and  commerce.  Taking 
this  report  and  a  variety  of  other  data  as  the  basis,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
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readers,  in  as  condensed  and  comprdiensiTe  form  as  possibly  some  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  salt  trade  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  of  salt  manufactored  in  the  United  States  in  1840  added  to  the 
quantity  imported  in  that  year,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  14,302,337  bushels, 
which  would  give  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  tite  nnion  a  proporti<m  of 
near  seven-eighths  of  a  bushel  of  salt.*  The  following  taUef  exhibits  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  salt  manufactured  in  1839,  in  each  state  and  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  shows  how  widely  this  mineral,  so  necessary  for  man,  is  diffused 
throughout  the  country. 

Statbhert  of  the  aggr^te  Amount  of  Salt  manufiutund  in  the  year  1839,  in  eadi 

State  of  the  United  States. 


NAME  UF  STATE. 

Quantity. 

NAME  OF  STATE. 

Qnantity. 

bnitaela. 

1,300 
376,90S 
I.SOO 
2,867,B84 
500 
C49,4T8 
1,100 
1,200 
1,746^8 

btutaeli. 
5,fieS,lSG 

I,  498 
%»M 

S19,«9S 
997,800 

II.  4M 
20,000 

ia,uo 

8,700 

ia.000 

^Sft9.136 

4170^174 

The  amount  of  duty  on  salt,  imported  in  1840,  and  secured  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  that  year,  was  917,362  dollars,  less  than  four  cents  to  each  mhabi- 
tant.  About  fout^fifths  of  the  foreign  salt  imported  into  New  York  in  1841,  was 
Turk's  Island. 

The  following  table  exhibits  die  quantity  of  salt  imported  into  tiie  United 
States  from  formgn  countries  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1832  to  1841,  in- 
clusive, and  also  the  rate  of  duties,  as  follows : — 

Ikfobtb  uid  Rate  of  Duties. 


YEARS. 

Rate  of  duty. 

TEAttS. 

Quantity. 

Bate  of  duty. 

ba>hela.* 

3,011,816 
<I^S2S,S7S 
6,(n8,D76 
S,87S^ 
5,0B8,IIM 

csnti. 
10 
to 

9 
9 
8 

niila. 

D 
0 
4 
4 
S 

bnahvla. 
6^7M 
7.108,147 
M61,flOB 

^l8a,8n 

6,8SI,M4 

oenta. 
9 
8 
S 
7 

r 

*  ThabKilwllaK0koi»datlft7<abEponiHli,aBdtlM<at]p«Baenmeqiuiititr. 


«  Muttieipal  Gaxette. 


f  Sixth  censas  of  the  United  States. 
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The  foltowing  statement  shows  the  amount  of  foreign  salt  imported  into  the 
TTnited  States  in  1841,  and  the  valae  tiiereof ;  also  the  coantry  from  whence 
ezpmted: — 


IHPORTBD  FROM 


Swvdtah  Wert  ladiM  

DaniA  W«ac  ImUm  

Datch  WmI  ladka  

Esclmsd   

StMlADd  

InUnd.  

BritIA  W«MlDdMa  

BrMah  North  Amerlcao  Colonlea 
VnaeeM  Ow  HediUmBMB. . . 

Pramdi  Wcat  ladtn  

8p^  M  tte  AdMtic  

aitSm  M  Om  HfldihimsMo  


CMfriadftrwMd....  a^,lS3 


biubeh. 
9,314 

708 
935,149 
S^1,M0 
40 
87,1  IS 

i,77o,ai 
as,soo 

I19,5M 
8,443 
SS6.47B 
64,SI3 


833 
134 

19,309 
t>SS,130 
19 
IS,798 

i3.nei 

6,731 

sr« 
93,S18 
4,763 


IHPORTBD  FROM  Qontf^, 


Bronihtfenrari.. . . 

Portnipd  

Miideira  

Pcyal  aod  other  Asom  

Cape  de  Verd  blaada  

Italy  

sidiT  

Taik«r  

Mexico  

Brasll  

OieplatiM  lUpablio  

iurgentine  RepuUIc  


Total   6M»JN» 


bnafaeb. 

6,000,033 
990,303 
18,096 

3,877 
16,144 
17,317 
88,0/0 

1,969 
14,739 

6,360 

9,030 
W,334 


TalMT. 


dolUn- 
7fll.6U 
44,1S8 
M79 

1,0B0 
799 

S,8H 
I  S3 

S,766 
349 
963 

t,407 


»S1,4M 


Of  the  above  salt  imported  in  1841,  a  portion  was  exported  during  the  same  year.  The  fol- 
lomng  statement  ^ows  bow  much,  and  tbe  value ;  also,  to  whi^  country  : — 


BXPORTED  TO 

Quail  Uty. 

Tahe. 

EXPORTED  TO 

Qnanttty, 

Taltm. 

bmtab. 
606 
7M 

*,000 
IM 

41S 

MIO 

doUan. 

187 
MS 

600 
W 

17fi 
10,349 
3,503 
4,117 

BroBjiht  forward  

CantralRffp.  at  America 

boabala. 

90,908 
3» 
8,1181 
M76 

sto 

4,718 

doUara. 
19,513 
4«l 
1,608 
1,601 
100 
8M 

BrilMi  ABRtcaa  coto- 

11  MiiUft  nd  PhUipplBe 

T9,9U 

29,408 

EnthM  Is  drawhtdk... 
Not  endtlad  to  dnwback, 

00,111 

18,108 

OmM  fcrvud.. 

M,90S 

I9.U3 

13,001 

5,861 

During  tbe  same  year  (1841^  the  whole  amount  of  domestic  salt  exported,  was  as  follows:— 

BXPOBTBD  TO 

Qaaality. 

Value. 

EXPOHTBD  TO 

Qnanllty. 

Value. 

DMA  W«t  iBdta  

Brilfaa  AmIcbb  ooIo- 

bnabeU. 
80 
317 

«S,SS7 

dollars. 
43 
111 

ei.191 

bitahela* 

113^ 
1,040 
160 

dollara. 
61^0 
415 

70 

Carrted  Amrard  

S]S,B94 

nS79 

iiMSi 

63,768 

The  salt  springs  of  New  York,  and  lier  facilities  for  manufactoring  salt  and 
transporting  it  to  market,  are  superior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These 
springs  are  located  on  the  Erie  and  the  Oswego  canals,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Seneca  and  the  Oneida  lakes,  the  borders  of  which  will  famish  wood  for  fuel  fot 
a  great  nnmber  of  years ;  and  when  ihn  is  exhausted,  supplies  of  bUnminons 
coal  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate,  from  the  mines  at  Blossburg,  Pennsylvania.  For 
a  market.  New  York  has  the  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  Erie  and  the  Oswego  canals. 

The  salt  springs  around  the  Onondaga  lake,  were  known  to  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  who  communicated  their  knowledge  to  tbe  white  settlers. 
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If  there  are  mines  of  rode  salt,  they  lie  at  great  depth.  Borings  have  been 
made  at  Onondaga,  at  seTOral  points ;  in  one  instance,  to  the  depth  of  250  feet; 
without  finding  fossil  salt,  and  without  passing  through  the  saliferous  rock,  much 
of  the  difference  being  in  cemented  graveL  Bat  the  very  important  fact  was 
eUcited,  that  the  strength  of  the  brine  increased  mth  die  depth  of  the  weU.* 

The  Bait  springs  next  in  importance  to  those  of  New  York,  in  tlie  United 
States,  are  those  at  Kenawha,  Virginia.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  mannftu^red  at  these  salines  is  1,600,000  buabela.  Tliey  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Onondaga  springs  in  the  article  of  fuel,  there  being  an  abun- 
dance of  mineral  ooal  condguous  to  the  springs^  the  cost  of  which,  delivered  at 
the  salt  works,  does  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  ton ;  but  their  brine  is  much 
weaker,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  table  taken  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Beck,  for  1837, 
which  exhibits  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  brines  &om  which  salt  is 
mannfactnred  in  the  United  States,  as  follows : — 

At  Nantucket  ....  350  gallons  of  sea-water  give  a  budid  of  salt. 

„  Boon's  Lick  (Missoori)    .    .  450  -  „  brine 

„  Conemaugh  (Pennsylvania)  .  SOO  „  ^ 

„  Shawneetown  (Illinois)        .  280  „  „ 

„  Jackson  (Ohio)      .       .    .  213  „ 

„  Lockharts  (Mississippi)        .180  „ 

Shawneetown  (2d  saline)     .  123 

„  St.  Catharine's  (Up.  Canada)  120  „ 

„  ZanesviUe  (Ohio)      .       .  96  „ 

„  Kenawha  (A^rg^nia)       .    .  75  » 

„  Grand  Rirar  (A^uuas)      .  80  „ 

lUiiioia  RivOT  ....  80  „ 

„  Muskingum  (Ohio)     .       .  50  „ 

„  Onondaga  (New  Yoric)  .    .  41  to  45  „ 

Since  the  above  table  was  published,  stronger  brine  has  been  obtuned  at  the 
Onondaga  salines.  There  is  an  abundant  supply,  £rom  thirty  to  thirty-three 
gallons  of  which  yield  a  bushel  of  salt. 

The  strong  brine  springs  liear  Abington  are  at  Saltville,  Washington  county, 
Virginia.  Washington  county  borders  on  East  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 
The  springs  are  located  between  the  Clinch  mountun  uid  Blue  Udge.  While 
engaged  in  boring  for  these  springs,  in  1840,  salt  rock  was  discovered  at  the 
depth  of  220  feet  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground.  This  salt  rock  was  pene- 
trated by  boring  166  feet  without  being  passed  through.  It  yields  a  laige  pro- 
portion of  chloride  of  sodium.  Specimens  of  the  rock  are  deponted  in  the  State 
Geolc^icai  Cabinet  at  Albany. 

A  correspondent  of  the  superintendent  of  salt  springs,  in  Onond^a,  has 
recently  furnished  an  analysis  of  this  rock,  and  also  of  the  brine  of  the  springs, 
by  Professor  Hayben,  geolog^t,  &c.,  as  follows,  tug.;— 

*  Gonlob's  GauUer  tfXeai  rank,  1636. 
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"  One  pint  of  biine  yielded,  in  saline  matter,  2432.25  gruns,  equal  in  a' 
gallon  to  19^8  grains,  or  2.77  lbs.  aroirdnpois.  S^bteen  gallons  of  tbe 
brine  produde  a  bushel  of  salt  of  fifty  lbs." 

Some  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  springs  at  Shawneetown, 
ISinms.   They  now  fiimish  brine,  100  gallons  of  which  yield  a  bushel  of  salt. 

Widiin  the  past  two  years,  a  salt  spring  has  also  been  lUscovered  in  a  rock, 
boring  661  feet  deep,  upon  Grand  Biver,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  about 
forty  miles  from  Lake  Michigan.  A  copper  tube,  of  three  inches  diameter,  war 
inserted  in  tbe  boring  to  the  depth  of  S60  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  a 
weaker  vein  of  water  nearer  the  surface.  The  brine  raised  in  this  tube  to  the 
height  of  thirty-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  flowed  over  at  the 
rate  of  seven  gallons  per  minute.  It  requires  about  seventy  gallons  of  the  brine 
to  yield  a  boshel  of  satb.  The  mann&ctnre  oi  salt,  upon  a  small  scale,  has  been. 
TOmmenced  at  this  place  by  the  proprietors  of  the  spring,  Messrs.  Lncios, 
Lyon,  and  Co. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  at  Onondaga  springs  has  increased  rapidly,  produdng, 
from  the  duty  paid  to  the  stat^  a  very  laige  revenue.  Tbe  following  statement 
exhibits  the  quantity  of  salt  mann&ctured  in  each  year,  from  1826  to  1843,  in- 
elusive,  uid  the  amount  o£  duties  paid  into  the  treasiuy  of  the  state : — 


T  1  A  R  S. 

S«ltB«ra- 
factured. 

Anwvatof 
tetiea  cnaectwl. 

827,908 
993^10 

1,991,380 
1,433,446 

1.838,046 
1^13;U9 

din.  ct«. 
103,438  00 
139^  10 
149,111  00 
101,410  00 
179.430  75 
laO,9M  38 
100,660  63 
330,980  75 
116,995  It 

IS,  547,463 

1,454,407  17 

TEARS. 

Sail  iBinii- 
fMturML 

Amoniit  of  iaOn 
ooIImM. 

Bruugkt  forwftnl, . 

bu«tielp. 

13,647,469 
9,90»,B«7 
1,913,808 
9,161,387 
S.57^03t 
9  864,718 
9,033,805 
3,340,760 
9,901,003 

din.  CM. 
1,464,407  37 
189,509  09 
114,771  48 
Kfl,6;7  39 
154,001  03 
171,883  08 
157,338  SO 
900,440  14 
137,514  la 

I9,69e,»I 

3,«U,13I  71 

Previous  to  1834,  the  rate  of  duty  was  one  shilling  per  bushel,  since  which 
it  has  been  six  cents.  This  charge  aeconnts  for  the  diminished  revenue  in  1834 
and  1835,  upon  the  increased  product 

By  a  statement  contained  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  and  inspector 
for  1838,  we  perceive  that  the  net  revenue  from  salt  duties,  from  1818  to  1824, 
indasive,  were  as  follows:— 
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Y  B  A  R  S. 

Value. 

Y  K  A  R  8. 

Value. 

din.  cto. 
63 

03,660  10 
67,70$  IS 
57,SH  M 

BfOBf ht  forward . , 

dira,  ct*. 

S8,BM  74 
7»,8OT  89 
93,H9  n 

Cirried  fbrwwnd  •■ 

ntJM  84 

mM»  an 

dob.  cU. 

The  whole  amount  of  duties  refunded  in  1 S42,  in  conformity  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  allowing-  a  drawback  of  duty  on  salt 
arriving  at  certain  points  specified  in  the  said  resolution,  is       .       ,       .  14^553  83 

Total  amount  of  duties  refunded  in  1841    6,075  87 

Increase  in  am6unt,  pud  in  1842,  of  drawback  of  duties       ....   8,477  96 
This  last  item  shows  that  an  increased  amount  of  salt  manohctured  at  the 
springs  during  the  past  year,  has  been  disposed  of  at  the  more  distant  markets. 

dols.  cts. 

The  total  amount  of  expenditures  for  all  purposes  during  the  year  1841,  are  .  53,984  89 
Total  eopeodituxes  in  1842    42,619  96 


Expendituresof  1842  less  tlum  tiioseof  1841,  by  the  sum  of 


.  11,864  93 


Quantity  and  quality  of  Salt  inspected  in  each  Village,  during  1842 

In  the  village  of  Salina. — Coarse  salt,  1288  bushels,  twenty-two  lbs. ;  finesalt,  845,022 
bushels,  two  lbs. ;  dairy  salt,  3961  bushels,  forty-two  lbs.  Aggregate— 850,272  bushels, 
ten  lbs. 

In  tJie  village  of  Syracuse. — Couse  salt,  149,724  bushels,  ughteok  lbs. ;  fine  salt, 
486,439  bushels,  thirty-&ur  lbs. ;  doixy  salt,  18^28  bushds,  twenty-two  Uw.  Aggregmte — 
654,992  bushels,  eighteen  lbs. 

In  the  village  of  Geddes. — Coarse  salt,  12,009  boshels,  forty-six  Iba. ;  fine  salt,  154,532 
bushels,  eighteen  lbs. ;  daiiy  salt,  2438  bushels,  two  Iba.  Aggxegmto — 168,975  boihels, 
ten  lbs. 

Li  the  village  of  liverpool. — Fine  salt,  615,194  bushels,  {orty-nx  Iba. ;  duiy  silt, 
2468  bushels,  ten  lbs.    Aggregate— 617,663  bushels. 

Table  showing  the  Number  and  Extent  of  the  Mant^actories  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Coarse  and  Fine  Salt,  in  the  town  of  Salina,  the  let  of  January,  1842. 
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TABI.E  showing  the  Superficial  Feet  of  Vats  occupied,  and  also  ihe  Amount  of  Coarse 
Salt  manufactured  by  the  Coarse  Salt  Companies,  during  the  Year  1842. 


NAHS  OF  COMPANY. 

SnperfldallM 
•rVRta. 

BoiMa 
BMiudkotmd. 

818,000 
7^^988 
189.I98 
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87,194 
83,308 
8.168 
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54,848.00 
S9.079.84 
I83MJH 
8,888.84 
4.888.88 
1,388.83 

I8.IT640 

1,780,888 

181,101.38 
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Tabu  tbomg  the'  Amount  of  Sih  iiupeotoct  in  Salina  aanuallj  from  1826  to  1844,  both 
ioolusive,  and  the  Annual  Increase  of  the  same. 


YIAES. 

iDcnus. 

TBASS. 

Boihala. 

IneroMB. 

98M1* 
1,160,868 
1JI91,3S8 
I,4XM«6 

BlUBbsr. 

number. 
l,91t,SltS 
9,161,287 

9,864.718 
X,eS3,S05 

nunber. 

159,1m 
1»,39S 

248,430 
418,748 

sa9,«o 

18S0  

l,WS,M9 

3.840,769 
9,981,903 
8,197.800 

718,484 

»S5,S97 

i,Ma,«i 

104,008 

seosift 

4,0t3,9S4 

870,084 

The  annual  consumption  of  salt  in  the  United  States  is  ^>out  14,000,000 
bushels.  In  the  year  1841,  there  were  6,179^174  bushels  of  salt  imported  into 
the  United  States,  of  which  1,522,333  bushels  were  entered  at  the  port  of  New 
York;  and  during  eleven  months  of  1842,  ending  30th  of  November  last, 
1,661^95  bushels  of  fbr^n  salt  were  entered  at  the  same  port. 

The  whole  quantity  of  domestic  salt  exported  in  1841  was  only  215,084 
bosheU,  of  which  quantity  213,527  bushels  were  sent  to  the  British  colonies  of 
Ctnada,  where  it  was  subjected  to  a  duty  (tf  ten  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  lbs. ; 
and,  in  the  year  1842,  American  salt  entering  the  Canada  ports  paid  a  duty  of 
tvel?e  cents  per  bushel. 

Pucks  and  Duty  on  Salt,  from  1795  to  1848,  indosive,  per  Bushel. 
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*  n«B  UM  t»  tB48,  the  Sot*  «aa  dedUef  wader  tb*  operatton  of  Oe  Oomprembe  Act.  The  raoant  of  duty 
t  itftai  epoa  ft»  price.  1^  abere  !■  oa^  u  ealimite  oTdttd^,  ttmifh  pnbaUy  nM  tofram  the  tnitfi. 


Various  other  manu&ctures  have  been  established,  and  are  now  being 
estabUshed  in  this  country ;  among  these,  we  may  enumerate  looking-glasses, 
the  printing  and  binding  of  books,  umbrellas,  brushes  of  all  kinds,  brass  nails, 
t^^otSdngs,  gloves,  wafers,  webbing,  lace  and  fringes,  mathematical  and  musical 
instmments,  biUc,  whips,  pocket-books,  ready-made  cloUiing,  earthenware,  dl, 
powder,  beer,  ale  and  porter,  wire,  brick,  types,  glue,  clocks,  printing-presses, 
lamps,  spectacles,  coffee-mills,  suspenders^  wool  and  cotton  cards,  oil  cloths, 
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bellowB,  printers'  ink^  India  rubber,  and  many  others,  which  have  not  come  to 

our  notice. 

Manufactures  of  the  South  and  West. — "  It  is  probable  that  if  the  manufactur- 
ing business  is  found  sufficiency  profitable  for  a  soies  of  yean  in  this  coan&rf, 
the  upper  parts  of  lihe  Mississippi  Valley  will,  in  no  long  time,  be  the  chief  seat 
of  American  manufactures.  Already  labour  and  capital,  to  a  lai^e  amount,  are 
employed  in  manufactures  of  various  sorts  in  the  west.  In  western  Pennsylvania, 
the  upper  part  of  western  l^iginia,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  manufactories 
of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  paper,  wooden  and  stone  ware,  &c.,  &c.,  abound." 

The  Greensborough  Patriot  gives  an  account  of  eight  manufactories,  one,  the 
Mount  Hecia,  in  that  town,  and  the  others  in  the  neighbourhood ;  viz.,  the  High 
Falls  and  Alamance,  factories,  in  Orange ;  the  Cedar  Falls  and  FrankliDsriQe 
factories,  in  Randolph ;  the  Lexington,  in  Davidson ;  the  Salem,  in  Stokes ;  and 
the  Leaksville,  in  Rockingham.  That  called  Mount  Heda  was  among  the  first 
put  in  operation  in  the  southern  country.  The  Lexington  and  Salem  factories 
are  worked  by  steam.  The  products  of  these  mills,  besides  supplying  an 
extensive  country  demand,  are  sent  ofif  in  immense  quantities  to  the  northeni 
and  western  markets. 

In  Fayetteville  and  the  immediate  vudnity,  the  Observer  enumentes  ax 
factories ;  viz.,  Mallett's,  Cross  Creek,  Phoeniz,  Roc^cfish,  Beaver  Creek,  and 
Little  River. 

Besides  these,  there  are,  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  one  at  Salisbury ;  one  at 
Rockingham ;  one  at  Lincolnton ;  one  at  Rocky  Mount,  Edgecombe ;  one  at  Cane 
Creek,  Chatham  ;  one  at  Concord,  Cabarrus ;  one  at  Milton  ;  one  at  ModcsnDe; 
one  at  MiUedgeville,  Montgomery  county ;  one  in  Surrey  county ;  and  one  other 
in  Orange  county;  making  twenty-five  in  all. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  twenty-five  is  estimated,  by  the  Observer,  at  about 
1,050,000  dollars ;  the  number  of  spindles  about  50,000 ;  persons  employed 
from  1200  to  1500,  and  number  of  bales  of  cotton  consumed  at  not  less  than 
15,000. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  all  prepared  from  the  official  returns  to  Con- 
gress ;  from  Pitkin's  statistics ;  from  the  reports  of  commerce ;  from  Mr. 
£llsworth's  reports  for  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1844  ;  and  from  statistical 
articles  in  Hunt's  Merchant^  Magazine. 
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Tabclab  Statement  of  the  Manufiictures  of  the  United  States,  iu  1 840. 
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911,039 

13 

3,010,237 

7,407 

4,900,773 

870,805 

672 

1,813,910 

49 

31 

440,710 

437 

314,660 

43 

03.744 

13 

2.086,104 

9,406 

1,733,810 

Pcos«ylmtU  

i.m.sM 

S.BS6 

3,997,940 

340 

339 

3,319,061 

3,930 

1,910,940 

100 

I46,4»4 

40 

5,013.007 

3.533 

3,339,400 

96,U> 

no 

93,900 

3 

3 

104,700 

83 

107,000 

11 

34,492 

SSSjtTl 

B66 

330,900 

<WMM 

1,043 

436,981 

39 

39 

239,000 

38S 

117,030 

91 

41,183 

"3 

1,190.980 

2,384 

1,304,400 

303,303 

l,OH 

164,041 

47 

41 

147.799 

333 

II3JS0 

33 

43,363 

1 

446,063 

1316 

1,309.030 

KorffkCMoliM.... 

376 

17,100 

1 

3 

3,900 

4 

9,800 

35 

47401 

438 JN» 

1,319 

099  300 

SMthCUdUU.... 

193,400 

1.381 

73.440 

3 

1,000 

6 

4,300 

IS 

16.353 

369.000 

970 

617,490 

I4MW 

US 

300,700 

1 

3,000 

10 

3,000 

19 

43.069 

'3 

301,313 

770 

373,839 

BI,IW 

M4 

99.370 

14 

1.003 

17,947 

83 

39,973 

maaiaMrTi   

971,870 

693 

133,748 

53 

SIB 

t  741 

61 

0,430 

WI,fiU 

1,4«T 

3,433,600 

9 

706 

18,900 

33 

32,000 

417 

166,738 

"4 

36 

14.390 

"«S 

39.600 

86 

16,813 

835,710 

1,943 

163.340 

948^19 

«S7 

148.191 

9 

40 

191,346 

SOD 

138,000 

68 

13.398 

""5 

33B.3eO 

623 

316,113 

713^ 

1,460 

677,096 

306 

130 

083,767 

939 

937.989 

8 

13.574 

139,378 

348 

113,900 

306,761 
3«S,3ft8 

1,007 

140,469 

34 

37 

68,M7 

103 

77.964 

13 

4,969 

"1 

119,400 

310 

143^ 

•W 

104,648 

4 

10 

9,640 

34 

96,909 

I8S3H 

G71 

356.484 

9 

17,730 

13 

5,100 

llft^ 

06 

iijm 

1 

139 

1 

ItjBOO 

1 

90 

7 

3,135 

HicMoa  

6s.«a 

308 

77.075 

16 

4 

9,734 

37 

84,190 

37.600 

1>6 

90,900 

6  937 

43 

4,398 

1S.7I0 

39 

8,300 

800 

D.ofCvtaBUa.... 

■6I,M0 

1B9 

168,800 

SX.807 

90,030,809 

3989 

1130 

20,696,999 

tl,»3 

l9.7«S.m 

1340,3,384,631 

129 

40,390,493 

72,1l9  91,ln«,lM> 
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AMERICA. 


8  1  LK. 


STATU  AMD 

TERRITO- 
RIBS. 


UaiDC  

New  Hampabire 
M Mail chi mail*  . . 
Bhode  Inland... 
CoDnecticut  .  • . . 

Veimimt  

New  Yoik  

New  Jeraey  

FenDaylvuiia. . . 

Delaware  

Harylaiid  ... 

Vtqilnia  

North  CaroliBa . 
SonaOaroUiia.. 


In^u  

niiaria  

MlMoori  

Arlunaaa  ... 

HlcUnm  

FloriM  

WUcozuin  .. 

low*  

D.  of  Oolnmbla . 


lb*. 


doU&n, 

ill 
OH 

<,633i  38,070 


IG 
39 


li 
40 

Ml 

7 
46 
07 
13 

70 
I9J 

80 
6Si 
0 
17 


15 

!I9 
MIS 
SM 
14,644 
117 

MS 
M 
360 

D» 

430 
219 
810 
3,740 
94 
433 


«  P. 

«  s 

&■  Of 

"3 


No. 
1 

ao 
no 


dollar* 
125 
8S3 
68,719 


■J3  HIU 

s  a 

35 1  61', 
10 
Gi 

I 

le 

ID 
1 

3 

7 


-.■.,130 
1.1, '.I) 
8,031 
•2,020 

88^17 

3,000 
2,7M 

SO 
S55 
75 


2,500 
^467 

a,2fro 

3 
10 


FLAX. 


ilDllam 
4,000 
30 


'jO 

r.5 

83.314 
75,672 


4,S73 


3.139 
7.519 
11,737 
6,831 
1,480 


■B. 


MIXED. 


No. 'dollars. 


i; 


dollan. 
47,598 
4O,S00 
411    30,050  1,157,(13,'- 
. .  I '       . .  I  ■14S,0-I4 
4  40  530,a',;o 

-.1        ..I  15.T,27ti 
90     13,000  1,41I7,0<>7 
178  103,700,  iai,3« 
4S6    96,011  I,n8,BI0 


541,100 

V.4M 
SIS 

705 


31 


444 

243 

loo' 


9.342 
127,875 
28D,-j93 
46329 
11,711 
11.115 
383 


1,500 
1 5I,S10 


No. 

280 
34 
1,101 

500 

■2H2 
2,005 

303 
3,903 

1,168 
S43 

0 

i 


24 
3,142 
.■>52 
.^90 
49 
40 


dollara. 

7,f;to 

40,7W 
644,523 
167.6D0 
^43,900 
1U1,740 
675.953 
81),  M» 
1,04«.O1& 

VuijM 
101461 


ISO 


537 
39,803 
183.115 
13  143 
8,233 
4.883 


650 
75,350 


TOBACCO. 


dollart. 
18,150 
10,500 

176,201 
71,560 

12'.',G84 

831,570 

sa.Goo 

550,150 
17,000 
233,000 
1,406,671 
189.8d8 
3,.'i00 

2,2tI0 
10 

150,000 

413.383 
312,818 

10,130 
«'J  ,5r90 
7^)0 
5,000 
10,4(10 

40 
37,380 


No.  I 
37 
'7| 
38fi 
123 
233| 

669' 
106, 
050 
34 

»78; 

4S2 
7 
33 

3 

414 

359 
587 
187 
88 
34 
188 
3 
12 
31 


S 

■a. 


dollan. 

6,050 
3,100 
OO.MO 
34,900 

C7,«7.'> 

395,330 
VAX 
387.890 
5300 
135.100 
1,526,080 
BI.06S 

\m 

(t,m 


os,ua 

347 .476 
330,400 
6S3I0 
24.706 
3.093 
51,755 
250 
1.7i» 
5,Mt 


16,»90 


fTATBS  AND 
TKRRITO. 
RIBS. 


HATS,  CAPS ,  BONNETS,  Ac. 


r-, 


HabH  

N««  Hampabire 
Haaaadiuaetu . . 
Rhode  blAnd... 
Conneottcnt .... 

Vermont  

New  York  

N«w  Jeraey  .... 
Pemuylvanla-.. 
Delaware  ... 
Maryland  ... 

Virginia  

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia  

Alabama  

Uiaaiiaippl  

LouiBiana  ...... 

Tennraaee  

Kentucky  

Obio  

Indiana ,  

Illinola   

Mi««ouri  

Arkanaaa  ...... 

Michigan  

Florida   

WUconain  

Iowa  

1).  of  Columbia  . 


dollBTS. 

74,174 
190,636 
918,438 
92,465 
649.3S0 
63  432 
3,914,117 
1,181363 
830,331 

is,aM 

153,450 

I-W,778 
38,107 
3,7.W 
22,761 
8,210 
5,140 

104,949 
301,810 
738,013 
m^!44 

38  303 
111.620 
1,500 

30,463 

),.'iao 
61 
19.900 
47,200 


S  a 
m 


dollara. 
8,807 
9,379 
831,046 
86.106 
336,730 
2,8 1 9 
100,348 
23,230 

sa,si3 

450 

latoo 

14,700 
1,700 


4,483 
8,028 
S.OtB 
1,370 

too 


650 


.^lOO 


No. 

a  18 

3,048 
6,036 
411 

1,814 
126 
3,880 
937 
1,470 
33 
309 
340 
143 
30 
59 
31 
13 


177 
194 
WtS 
IBS 


48 


dollm. 

u;oao 

48^X 
608,»H 
00,427 
390333 
Stjtlb 
1.076,596 
333,089 
449,407 
9,079 
76,030 
63,040 
13,141 
315 
7.930 
4,01.1 
8,100 


49,315 
118,830 
800,637 
60.016 
081  13,018 
83|  30,195 
400 
30.007 
7.'i0 
10 


33,100 


Total   8,704343  1,476309  80,176  4,483300  OtO  3^63311 


LEATHER,  TANNERIES,  SADDLERIES,  &c. 


No. 

aw 

ui 

S9S 

27 
197 

aoi 

l«0 

1S9 
1170 

18 
161 
660 
353 

97 
132 
142 
138 

25 
454 
387 
818 
423 
135 
1.15 

37 

38 
3 
I 


■Uea. 

193,747 
42,306 
118344 

1,634 
»,08l 

103,763 
1, 399, BOO 
97390 

4in.693 
«),GJ8 

100,063 

139,783 
62.060 
68,018 
53,066 
3'!,705 

i.%33a 

13,760 
133,647 
107,676 
161,630 
143,780 
18,383 
31,059 
0,263 
7,017 
,1.350 
150 
340 
10,600 


•idea. 

85,856 
132,514 
391,608 

30.800 

iS6,s6r 

103,037 
837,993 
86,764 
403,m 
23,075 
19138^ 
306,318 
89,033 
89,086 
71,280 
42,777 
15,003 
13,705 
171,330 
139,469 
134.037 

in,»i 

34,654 

3.'),  1 80 
(1,311 
9,832 
1,350 
ISO 
410 
0,300 


No. 

754 
770 

2,446 
80 
1390 
309 
6,579 
1,090 
3,445 
66 
1,035 
1,433 
649 
381 
437 
300 
149 
88 
&09 
978 
1,790 
978 
303 
239 
70 
99 
15 
3 
4 
7» 


dollar?. 
.l/l.TitS 
3H0,4II3 
1,05-I,ti^i9 
72,0(10 
491,47 
403.093 
3,907,348 
415,728 
2,783,030 
89,300 
713,655 
838,141 
271,797 
213,020 
137,739 
147,468 
70,878 
132,029 
484,114 
907,994 
937381 
3993*7 
15^679 
308,036 
43310 
70.340 
14300 
2.000 
4,400 
80,400 


No. 

5,10 
2.131 

1,53:; 

41 
40^ 
309 
2.849 
478 
2,323 
75 
408 
082 
238 
343 
103 
137 
42 
7 

374 
548 
1,160 

m 

636 
340 
949 
101 

10 
13 
9 
7 


•t  . 

IS 


dollar* 
443,846 
712.151 
I0,553,S36 
182,110 
3,OI7,a3 

361.468 
6,232,934 
1,983,746 
3,483,793 

]ryi,i)3 

l,0.'i0,375 
826.597 
18.'>,3H7 
109,472 
123,701 
180,153 
118,107 
108,  AGO 
339,090 
733346 

1^148 
73^1 
347,317 
898315 

17,400 
193,190 
6300 
11,800 
4376 
110,430 
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STATES  AND 
TBRSlTOaiKS. 


New  Hanpdiira , 

BM«  Maud.... 

CMBcctint  

TarMMt  

New  YoriL  

N«w  ivramj.. ... 
PesrwyliPiBia . , . 
XMawan, 


Nonb  CuvUm. 
SoBth  CaroUab. 

Ckorgia.  

AWmm  

HlMMp^  ...... 


MMtmeky  

OU».....  

]»diuM  

lUinola  

Hiaaiwri  

Artaosaa  

HlcUgaD  

FlOTida  

WbooBd*  

Iowa  

VMrietvrCalaaUa. 


SUAJP  AND  CANDID. 


Soap. 


U.43$ 

1,237^ 
33TM 
50.SM 

]I67;M0 
1,S00.3M 
986 

319,004 

9,Wl,900 
SIH,I80 

i,is5,aao 
i4a,T7» 

78,  IM 
10^7 
64.317 
0,740 
310,060 


Taltow 
caadlca. 


Spenna- 

ceti 
and  wax 
candle* . 


Iba. 
S13,S98 
98 3« 

1,U7,46S 

iS7.aso 

440^790 
18,687 
4,0aU,TB3 

V%s*a 

8^16,843 
1»9,8S1 
7SI,«46 
463.su 
148^ 
68,811 
111,066 
33.047 
ai#)7 
3.600,030 
8S,88d 
903,033 
M18,4fl6 
938,938 
117,698 
S4S,000 
l&MI 
«7,97& 
3319 
19.909 
4,436 
189,100 


Iba. 
3,093 
U.000 
X.l(»,710 
364,900 
90,009 

SU,000 

3,009 

•^000 

B37 
339 

"  73 
61 
97 
40,000 

"313 
191 
lit 
49 

*'63» 

"iBB 
48 


Hen 
em- 
ployed. 


No. 
33 
10 

403 
«7 
38 
3 

489 
97 

393 
9 
93 

136 

367 

108 
9633 


79 
3 
&16 
109 
30 
>9 
IS 
39 


Tint  4M1»W  IWWJW  l;QaWl    S64I    \vn;m  10,l»  4I.4M,C»  4i« 


Capital 


leriM. 


dullar*. 

10,500 
13,390 
873,966 
3b9,638 
46,000 

61V379 
•8,400 
994,443 
94,000 
08,600 
38.881 
4,794 
300 
97,136 
8,900 

llV,S00 
6,000 
38,763 
186,780 
13,039 
17349 
16,700 
30O 
6,000 

1,433 
« 

U,000 


DlSntLED  AMD  PERUENTED  LIQUORS. 


Mo. 

3 
9 
37 
4 

70 
9 
313 
319 
IfllO 

"78 
1,494 
3,803 
391 
393 
IBS 
14 
9 

1,490 
889 
390 
313 
190 
903 
93 
31 

3 

i 
1 


dneed. 


gallona. 
190,000 
51344 

^177,910 
8i3,000 
919393 
3,900 
14,018,819 
334,01? 
flv34«,103 

uImu 

860,733 
IflStjm 

103,388 

136,740 

I97;t30 
3,130 

389 J90 
1,100,107 
1,763.683 
6,3^9,467 
1,787,106 
1,331.0M 

908,308 
36,419 

337,761 

8,300 
4,310 
«^800 


BreW' 
•riea, 


No. 

'i 
7 

3 

i 

83 
6 

87 
3 

11 
9 


39 
7 
3 
1 
6 
SO 
99 
30 
U 
.7 


Pm- 
dncod. 


Hen 

em- 
ployrd. 


gallona. 

"3,0011 
499300 
89300 

'U300 
6390,193 
300375 
13,769,974 
39,300 
838,140 
39360 
17.431 


300 
132 
9,400 
1335 
SM38S 

i,4n3ei 

188,303 
90300 
374,700 

1<»,G96 

14,300 

16)300 


31,987,730 


No. 

7 
7 
134 

43 

6 

1,486 
3M 
1.607 
9 
199 
1,631 
1,413 
919 
318 
»0 
•  19 
97 
1,341 
1,009 
708 
900 
333 
309 
88 
118 


Capital 

ill. 
reucd. 


dollan. 
90300 
I93OR 
963,100 
130300 
90380 
8,890 
3,107,066 
930310 
1,939,471 
8300 
189,790 
187.913 
180,300 

i4.m 

38,006 
3431* 
910 
110300 
318,189 
8I936B 
891,119 
903316 
138,133 
189,976 
10303 
194300 


14,400 
1.900 
67,000 


l9^9a|O.U7,908 


GLASS,  EARTHENWARE,  *c. 


8TATBS  AMD 

S. 

.3 

i 

i 

4 

TBRRITOBIBS. 

j 

1 

II 

e 

111 

m 

> 

II 

\ 

li 
II 

"1 

11 

X 

B 

a 

1 

a  S 

4 

"1 

g 

il 

No. 

No. 

No. 

doUara. 

dollars. 

No. 

dollan. 

No. 

dolUn. 

No. 

dollan. 

doU*. 

dollara. 

No. 

dollarc 

Umm   

91 

90390 

81 

11,383 

16,900 

18 

6300 

New  Himpthire^ 

's 

M 

473M 

44^000 

14 

19,100 

99 

0340 

11,900 

10 

i,too 

HMBaAnaette.. . . 

4 

'i 

371 

471,001 

977300 

30 

44,498 

71 

«7,97« 

3 

1,099,000 

87*300 

137,300 

330 

374300 

Rhode  laland  

UBOO 

19 

4300 

Consrcticnt...... 

*S 

04 

31^000 

33,000 

ii 

40,B.'W 

'44 

31380 

31300 

16 

19300 

9 

70 

99,000 

39,000 

8 

33.000 

80 

10390 

410 

13 

ii 

408 

411371 

304,700 

47 

199399 

197 

88390 

7 

389,000 

5,000 

386,149 

474396 

93 

4 

1073 

901,700 

980,880 

93 

996307 

199 

135.890 

1,000 

9 

900 

Pcvnaytrania .... 

«8 

19 

839 

773,400 

714,100 

183 

19730a 

399 

76,503 

30 

891,2«0 

14*,000 

337,090 

107 

Delaware  

3 

4,300 

9 

1,100 

6,A80 

0 

3300 

*i 

87 

40300 

30,000 

93 

60,940 

00 

3^130 

'e 

17^000 

11,400 

73,490 

109 

1M3T0 

4 

"i 

164 

1«8300 

133,000 

a 

31,380 

64 

10319 

1 

43330 

16 

10,300 

NttrtbCaralina... 

16 

0.960 

91 

1,331 

3300 

1 

1300 

Sontk  Canllna... 

8 

19300 

49 

13399 

39333 

119 

87.300 

Geotsia  

6 

9390 

13 

708 

"1 

'mo 

^000 

1,100 

n 

9300 

Alnbona  

7 

8300 

13 

11390 

13300 

15 

0,130 

MiaaMpiM  

1 

1,200 

9 

9M 

10300 

9 

Loairiaaa  

1 

1,000 

18 

3,000 

'9 

770300 

7,000 

30300 

101 

391300 

SO 

91.000 

60 

7,300 

38 

Keatneky  

"i 

3 

8.000 

900 

18 

94.000 

91 

9370 

30390 

14,390 

Ohio.  

90 

89,794 

199 

43,430 

'i 

s'300 

601490 

43 

96300 

lodlana  

49 

39339 

70 

13383 

4300 

3 

1,000 

IDinob.  

91 

96,740 

90 

10319 

9,340 

3 

S»l 

HiMCMri  

13 

19,176 

33 

7,990 

1,000 

1 

900 

84 

7339 

99,000 

8 

1,100 

4 

«9B 

3.000 

3 

1300 

Iowa  

D.  of  ColaUa.-. 

4 

1,090 

7 

390 

3 

0300 

9 

4,490 

T300 

11 

9B0O 

Tntd.... 

SI 

M 

sat 

1380398 

3384,100 

690 

1,10431s 

MU 

891381 

43 

I3ft8.7»0 

70308 

1,143300 

1390 

1369371 

SUGAR  RBPINERlES,CHUCULATB,8Ee. 
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AUEBICA. 


STATES  AND 
TBRRITO- 
BIE8. 

POWDER  miiU. 

DRUGS  AND  If  BDICINXS, 
FAINTS  AND  DTB8. 

CORDAOB. 

Pow- 
der 
muSk 

Powder. 

MSB 

cm- 
ployed. 

Capital 

In- 
reated. 

Value  of 
Hodicinal 
Drugs, 
Pauta, 
Dyoa,  lie. 

Vatnool 
Turpen- 
tine and 
Varaiab 

Hen 
en- 
ployed. 

Capital 

1d- 
raated. 

Rap* 
waUM. 

ValM 
pro- 
duced. 

H«B 

eu- 
ployed 

— 

TviaMt 

No, 

Ibe. 

No. 

doll  art. 

dollars. 

dvUari. 

No. 

~"r 
dollara. 

rio. 

dollar*. 

No. 

dollars. 

1 

1  AO.OOt 

8 

7,30(1 

9,tao 

701 

13 

8,380 

4 

34 

t3,00t 

N.  fTAmpflblre. 

7 

i  1 

10,039 

3,38! 

9 

8.589 

1 

l5,Wt 

10 

6^808 

M  upacliui^ttf . 

14 

3,3 15,3  If 

00 

2U,000 

403,735 

33,83d 

83 

334,700 

51 

Bfia.VOQ 

673 

33^100 

Kbad«  liland. . 

•• 

■■ 

40,000 

9,00c 

17 

80,000 

9 

4!1J6C 

45 

98,SM 

8 

(SOtfiW 

36 

77,000 

59.400 

10,000 

33 

fi7,300 

18 

150,77.^ 

187 

89,700 

Vurmunt 

•  • 

■• 

88,479 

•• 

83 

33,950 

3 

4,00(1 

V 

3,808 

N«w  York  .... 

8 

41 

SI,iM 

877,818 

431,407 

677 

l,997>S3d 

46 

703^110 

897 

843,188 

New  JefMy  1 .  • 

137,400 

48,000 

70 

140300 

8 

93/176 

60 

37,303 

30 

l.l)M,8!3 

AS 

08,600 

3,100,074 

7,865 

019 

S,179,8a5 

39 

374,130 

373 

138,076 

S7 

3,100,00c 

146 

SM,000 

3bO 

lOfl 

3 

9,900 

1 

8|300 

7 

Mar )  land 

S 

669,139 

4T 

46,000 

80,100 

108 

63 

83,100 

13 

141,090 

19B 

TOM 

10 

S.WO 

11 

08,633 

35 

36 

61.737 

9 

87,318 

00 

n,Tss 

Nnrfh  flam  link 

1 

200 

•• 

80 

8,633 

116,7.10 

73 

1(13.375 

4,100 

6 

3,100 

Ge'^rjla.B     . . 

38,333 

28 

39,889 

16.000 

4 

lfl,0»0 

HiHiuippi ... . 

8,1 3.t 

4 

900 

Lolda<«D«  

43,000 

18 

0,000 

io 

10,333 

n 

MOO 

8.337 

1,485 

13 

8,900 

38 

183.638 

368 

84,130 

11 

183.5no 

58 

43,000 

38,904 

3,000 

35 

16,630 

1)1 

l,im,S76 

1888 

1,883.180 

3 

ItttiWO 

U 

18,000 

101,880 

aoo 

70 

136,339 

31 

86,790 

66 

97,678 

1 

47.7S0 

36 

afl 

I7,M4 

3 

^8N 

11 

3,370 

llliiKriB  

19,001 

fitOOO 

10 

18.330 

i 

Vmo 

a 

1,030 

18,300 

8 

7,008 

SI 

98,400 

Uf 

71^ 

1 

400 

700 

400 

MiohicaB  

Florida  

1,580 
'  200 

S 
1 

6S0 
500 

WbcMrin  

3.10 

lows  

3.840 

7 

D.  of  OtilHBbia. 

10,508 

" 

9  700 

8 

14/no 

31 

Mjn» 

Total.... 

137 

496 

87fi,S7ft 

4,191  ,M9 

«68,8t7l 

IS48  1 

4,087,673 

888 

4484 

PAPER. 


STATES  AND 
TBRRITO- 
RIBS. 

1 

i 

u 

9 

I 
1 

>■ 

Iff 
e 

i 

a  » 

tl  9 

§ 

31 

".a 

a< 

i 

1 

.a 
n 

i 

m 

& 

1 

i 

m 

a, 
1 

4 

...  M 

1 

i 

1 

P 

No. 

dollars. 

dollara. 

No. 

dollars. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No- 

No 

No. 

doUan. 

0 

84,860 

89 

20,000 

« 

14 

8 

ao 

3 

9 

186 

«,S08 

N.  Hanipebire 

la 

190,000 

V,500 

111 

101,300 

36 

33 

io 

17 

6 

156 

110330 

MauacbnseliB 

83 

1,099,1)30 

Be;7oo 

967 

1,083,800 

104 

71 

07 

14 

14 

931 

41S,«M 

Rhode  iBland. 

3 

39/WO 

8,600 

IS 

48/100 

18 

8 

1 

10 

4 

3 

133 

M,708 

Conneetlcut.. 

88 

396.980 

64  MO 

494 

633,800 

86 

17 

1 

17 

4 

11 

888 

«I7,»7» 

17 

I7P,7« 

195 

110,900 

99 

14 

Si 

36 

S 

S 

ia« 

1M,S0* 

New  York.... 

77 

673,111 

80/137 

749 

708,330 

811 

107 

84 

198 

18 

67 

8,131 

l,87a.M8 

NewJenaj.. 

41 

363.108 

7.000 

400 

460,100 

40 

« 

4 

ai 

1 

4 

198 

i*<too 

PesasylnnU. 

87 

703,338 

99,600 

794 

581,800 

334 

46 

13 

163 

10 

41 

1,709 

«S1,7W 

Delawaro,.... 

1 

M,BOO 

1.900 

13 

16,900 

6 

3 

a 

8 

a 

88 

1I.49* 

Hanland.... 

17 

199.100 

S,000 

171 

98,400 

48 

15 

'7 

18 

7 

7 

870 

1*9,180 

13 

216.145 

i.aoo 

181 

W7,7»8 

90 

13 

4 

38 

13 

9 

818 

1M.S90 

N.CuioUu  .. 

3 

8,785 

« 

3,800 

B6 

4 

36 

1 

1 

103 

06.400 

8.  Carolina... 

1 

38,008 

30 

ao4M 

1« 

7 

3 

la 

3 

4 

164 

KIJ88 

Geargia  

14 

6 

A 

34 

5 

6 

197 

IM,«80 

Alabuna  

11 

1 

a 

34 

1 

103 

SO.IW 

HiaaiMippi ... 

38 

1 

8 

38 

1 

94 

8a,8U 

LouiaiaBB .... 

S3 

a 

II 

11 

3 

a 

801 

■BS,7i« 

TenneaiM  .,. 

"i 

46^000 

ujm 

87 

93^000 

41 

3 

1 

38 

6 

10 

191 

lIMM 

Keatuckj.... 

7 

41JM0 

47 

47,600 

34 

3 

5 

36 

7 

8 

SK 

SMU 

14 

17*.10t 

90,000 

303 

308,800 

199 

41 

B 

107 

7 

18 

1.173 

44«,n» 

3 

86,497 

34,000 

100 

68,739 

69 

6 

68 

4 

3 

311 

8MIS 

1 

3,000 

49 

3 

3 

38 

3 

9 

176 

Tl^ 

TMi* 

HiMouri  

40 

6 

S4 

3 

148 

AriUaaaa  

9 

1 

6 

8 

37 

ia.i« 

"l 

V.OM 

0 

»;ooe 

38 

1 

6 

38 

1 

119 

atjm 

88,300 

Flarida  

10 

1 

10 

89 

WUcOMlK  ... 

6 

6 

M 

IMM 

Iowa  

4 

4 

IS 

D.orCabnBfab 

'i 

lUoo 

4 

3,808 

IS 

io 

a 

5 

6 

S 

176 

ISfVMB 

Total  .... 

498 

911,507 

473« 

4,74N«a9 

18M 

447 

188 

1141 

117 

n? 

ii,aitt 

s.^a3i» 

PRINTING    AND  BINDING. 
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CARRIAGES  and  WAGGONS. 


STATES  AND 
TSRRIT0R1B8. 


UaSm  

Hew  HampaUrc  

lluaubiuMta  

Rhode  l-Und  

Connecticut  

TcfMODt  

Mew  Turk  

Naw  Jme;  

PcvnarlTnola  

DeUwan  

HknlkBd  

Tir^^  

Mottk  CBraiiu  

Sooth  CaroUoh  

Georgia  

Alabunm  

HlMlwippi  

Looialanft  

T*nn«M««  

KaDtncky   

Ohio  

Indiina  ■ 

lllmoU  

Minonri  

Ar^niwas  

MldiiB«D  

PIdrida  

WiMMndn   

lnw«  

DiaWct  af  ColBmbta. 


TMal. 


MILLS,  AND  TUB  ARTICLES  PRODUCED. 


TaliM 

MCB 

Capital 

pionr- 
UiUa. 

Flour 

GrUt 

Saw 

Oil 

Artlel«t: 

Men 

Ca|dUl 

pri  id  iinwd 

em- 
plujred. 

iDTested. 

pro. 
dooed. 

Hilli. 

MRU. 

MUk. 

Value. 

eu- 
ployed. 

inrutal. 

dollar*. 

No. 

dollars. 

No, 



bUTrl4, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

dollar*. 

No. 

d«llara. 

174,310 
3S2,SiO 

779 

7A,01I 

90 

6,909 

558 

1,381 

30 

3,101,99a 

8,630 

1,900,365 

430 

1 14,763 

B 

BOO 

449 

959 

9 

758,160 

1,396 
1,806 

1,149,103 

803,999 

1,402 

334,660 

13 

7,436 

678 

1,252 

7 

1,171,195 
83,683 

1,440,151 

78,81 1 

161 

36,661 

144 

133 

166 

152.810 

019,901 

S  13,411 

7 

15,600 

3S1 

673 

57 

643,509 

895 

717,440 

163,097 

437 

101,570 

7 

4,496 

813 

1,081 

90 

1,083,134 

1,374 

909,730 
14,648314 

9,361,461 

4,710 

1,483,033 

338 

1,861,385 

1,750 

^356 

63 

16j0fi3,28O 

10,807 

1,397,149 

1,834 

644.906 

64 

168,797 

509 

597 

91 

3,44^95 

1,388 

3,641,100 
7,869,034 

1,307,3(S 

3,7S3 

060,681 
U,1S0 

736 

1,193,403 

1,564 

5,880 

166 

9,434,9U 

7,990 

49,417 

143 

31 

76,194 
466,706 

104 

113 

•  ■ 

737,971 

988 

394,130 
1,000,671 

S67.69S 

690 

1M,996 

180 

478 

430 

9 

3,367,950 

896 

647,815 

1,509 

311,6Sfi 

764 

1,041,336 

3,714 

1,987 

61 

7,863,499 

3,964 

5,184i069 

301,601 

G9B 

173,318 

813 

87,641 

1,033 

1,056 

46 

1,353,0% 

1,830 

1,670,139 

189,370 

410 

132,600 

164 

58^438 

1.016 

746 

19 

1,301,678 

3,131 

1,008,804 

t49,065 
88,691 

4BI 

93,820 

114 

o^l5a 

1,051 

67T 

6 

1,368,715 

1,681 

1,491,973 

933 

49,074 

61 

93,664 

797 

634 

16 

Ii33&,435 
486,864 

1,886 

1,413, 107 

49,603 

133 

34,346 

16 

1300 

SOS 

809 

38 

913 

1.219,845 
1,870,795 

23,3M 

61 

1S,780 

a 

376 

139 

50 

706,793 

971 

319,897 

&18 

80,878 

36S 

67^681 
973,088 

1,665 

977 

36 

1,030,664 

3,100 
9,067 

1,310,193 

168,734 

&33 

79,378 

938 

1,515 
1,325 

718 

23 

9,437,937 
9,808,113 

I,630,68>» 

701,338 

1,490 

390,540 

636 

1,311,954 

2,883 

111 

4,661 

4,031,011 

163,135 
144,362 

481 

78,116 

204 

384,694 

846 

1,148 

54 

9,339,134 

1,114 

3,077,018 

307 

69,263 

98 

171,667 

640 

785 

18 

1,417,826 

3,304 

9,147,618 
1,266.019 

0T,I13 

301 

4.\074 

64 

49,368 

636 

303 

9 

960,058 

1,316 

«,670 

U 

10 

1,430 
903,880 

393 

86 

1 

330,847 

400 

388,157 

69 

13,150 

93 

97 

491 

1,83^363 

1,144 

1,460,300 

11,000 

IS 

6.900 

63 

65 

"1 

189,650 

410 

488,950 

2,600 

8 

3X3 

"4 

"940 

39 

134 

350,993 

BM 

661,650 

1,200 
fiB,S33 

S 

1,400 
38,590 

6 

4,340 

37 

75 

95,435 

154 

166,650 

97 

4 

S9,600 

4 

1 

188,370 

SO 

96,500 

1O,«97307 

11,994 

9,«1,63> 

4364 

7,404,561 

18^1 

81,650 

IM3 

76,545,140 

60,788 

STATES 
AND  TBRRI 
TORIES. 


Hnlns  

N.  Hampablre 
HsMscfaiuetta 
Bhsdelelhad. 
Onnecticut... 

Taraoat  

New  Yoft  ... 

IMavara  

Mnrytaad  .... 

Tirrhiia  

HarthCantliaa 
Boath  C  volina 

Ocorcl*  

^'-■■ir-t-  


OUm....'... 


IflfaMia. 


Mi^blKVfk  •  •  •  •  1 
VMk  


Inn.  


SHIPS, 


23 


doltara 
t,»l4^ 

78,000 
1,319,904 

4I>00 
4a8,900 

njm 

344.940 

668,015 
SMM 
170,771 
196,807 
6SJO0 
60^000 


U395 
60,900 
339 

5X^855 
107,»3 
80,900 

'*»0i 
lt,N0 

14,100 
7,130 

w.isr 


HODSBHOLD  FUR. 
NUURB. 


11 


dollar*. 

301,873 

106,817 
1,090,008 
111,131 
153.073 
83,275 
I4>71,776 
1 76,366 
1,1.%9,G03 
16,300 
Se5,3<t0 
989;391 
85,009 
18,153 
40,780 
41.671 
84,430 
1,300 
79.580 
173,330 
761,146 
111,481 
81,410 

M,t9> 
33,494 

*1^5 
4,0H 

I35,8}1 


No. 

1,435 
233 

9,434 
193 
786 
100 


dollftra. 
608,558 
59,984 
902,401 
83,300 
313,770 
49,830 


HOUSES. 


■e  o 


3,6601,610,810  1333 


II 

X 


517 
2,373 
130, 
83t 
073 
923 
141 
95 
63 
41 
139 
SOS 
453 
1,098 
564 
144 

"48 
85 
80 
19 

19 
190 


130,623;  305] 
716,707,1995, 
34,800,  47 
330,336  380, 
143,320,  102 
K7,geol  38 
I33,600|  111 
311,090,  381 
18,130  07 
•iS,r,tO  111 
570,050  248 
30,(150  103 
139,S9S'  485; 
534.317 
91,022 
63,113 


7,810 
38,050 
18,300 
5.740 
l,3ftO 
»,'i,l"MI 


2l 


No.  No. 

1.674  3,483 

434'  935 

1.219  i  3,847 

302  887 

617  1,399 

4681  912] 

5.1981 16,768 

861  j  3,080 

3,438  9,9741 

lOlj  U9I 

5D2  3,026 

9, 601 1  4,694, 

1,822,  1,707 

l,S91  9,308 


172 
a.217 
SI  9 
1,098 
1.717 
2,704 
4,370' 
1.IB3 
1,209 
1,0U 
1,2W 
3D6 
500 
183 
B3 


3,274 
881 
1,487 
1,484 
1,467 
3.883 
0,060 
5,519 
6.737 
1,966 
1,151 
1,078 
689 
044 
344 
141 


MUSICAL  IN- 
STRUMENTS. 


dollar*. 
733,007 
170,715 
2,767,181 
370,010 
l,08fl,395 
311,896 
7,265,814 
1,092,069 
5,354,480 
113,850 
1.079,770 
1,367,393 
410,264 
1,517,370 
093.116 
T39371 
1,175,313 
1,730,014 
417,401 
1,039,173 
3,776,893 
1;M  1,813 
3,065,153 
1,441 ,373 
1,141,174 
371,006 
817.913 
311.086 
185,087 
108,910 


dnilara. 
8,010 
36.760 
340,086 
7,300 
6.116 
3,390 
4731910 

8^718 

lellOO 

1,003 
938 


T*tnl  TJHftWt^^MM  IMOs|ojie0,O7i;o49»'45^  85^501  41,9 17,WI  SOfi**  W8  7MJ70  »4.»5J<a  16.010,116  167.790,370 


4,500 
8,454 


600 


No. 'dollars. 
4  1,001 
47|  14,050 

246  343,760 
9  6,073 
8  7,050 
6'  1,750 

438  408,775 

ioO  3.S658 

'15'  4',6oo 
1  1,000 
3  303 


5.000 
6.000 


60 


ALL  OTHER  MANU- 
FACTURES. 


dol'arg. 
1,042,927 
829,471 
6,560,234 
1,638,193 
1,266,001 
188.796 
9.615.306 
].000,16e 
3,304.103 
283.6n 
774,071 
693,117 
137,516 
82,885 
141,807 
434,943 
144,347 
6.000 
490,671 
697,090 
1,540.603 
684,771 
437,100 
I30,08> 
17JB0 
132,870 
37,180 
51,619 
34.115 
tl0/)OO 


31 


doHarK. 
450,719 
400,146 
3,187,980 
820,450 
I,3S4i576 
305,187 
6.078,507 
1.386,308 
3,083,398 
145,500 
617,818 
822.139 
02,650 
46,143 
71,831 
139/111 
T0,727 
417.000 
180,816 
551,769 
5,339,734 
803,178 
300.910 
283,960 
13,903 
97,831 
5.000 
10,163 
8,450 
84/M» 


2.9; 

31. 


dolUrt. 
7.106.090 
9,353,418 
41.774,116 

10  696,138 
13,069,130 

4,326,440 
8^232.779 
11.517,583 
31,815,100 

1,689.215 

11  360361 
3.838,000 
3.2l(tJ)T0 
2,899.5M 
3,130,061 
1,707,717 
0,180,600 
3.731480 
6  945,359 

16,903,157 
4.1X9,048 
8,180,511 
>,7Ol,40a 
414.467 
3,111.110 
609,190 
633*36 
199.815 
1.005,775 
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AMERICA. 


BECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOBEGOINO  RETURNS  OF  UANUFACrURES. 


....  din. 


. ....  din. 


Il«chln«ry  — T«hw   of  machlnwi 

tared  

—  NmbCTof  awB naplayad 
Hudwara,    nUery,  ftc— Value 

tared   

—  Nanbmf  m«n  enplojM   

CaBnoa  aud  amall  anu— Numbtr  of  oaaftOD 

Blade  

 Ditto  of  4m»n  arBU  

 Ditto  of  nea  muployed  

Pradoaanelalii— Value  manubctured...  din. 

  Number  of  mea  employed  

Vailiaa  ia«ta)»—Valae  muulfeclared  ....  dlri. 

 Nnmber  iif  atea  employed   •  

Graaiie,  ■arblr.fte.-VarnerauiDiMtBrod.  dira 

—  Nuaiber  of  bibb  rmployad  

Brtcls and  line— Value  manufcetared  dlrs. 

—  NBmber  of  men  emp)o5ed  

Capital  iBTeated  io  tbe  precediog  Bwnufac- 

tniee  din. 

Wool — Number  of  fulliog  milU  .... 

 Ditto  of  woollea  maattfaclorieo 

 Valuo  of  maneftctnred  cood*  dlra. 

 Nmaber  of  peraona  eaipleyed  

Gapiial  iateated  diro. 

Coi ton— Number  of  cottoomaaufkotoriea 
 Dittoof  apiodle*  

—  Ditto  of  d)reliiK  tod  pilnllDBeatabUilHBenb 

—  Valoeof  maoaraetDred  aruclca  dlra. 

 N  nmber  of  peraona  am  ployed  

 Capful  inreatvd  dlrs. 

Silk— Kmnber  of  pOModa  reeled,  ttrowBi  or, 

other  ailk  made  

 Valve  of  the  aame  din, 

 Number  of  male*  employed  

—  Ditto  of  femalea  and  ehiidron 

 CapiUllnveated   dlrs. 

naz— Value  of  mannfactum  of  flax  do. 

 Nomber  of  peraoBa  employed 

—  Capital  inrefted  din. 

Hixed  nanufactnrea — Valao  of  produce..  ..do. 

- — -  Nomber  of  penooa  employed  

 Capital  tareeied   dlra. 

lobAOco— Value  of  BianubctunMl  article*.,  do. 

 Nomber  of  penooi  employed 

 Capital  iamted  dira. 

Hata,  capa,  boBBetat  tie, — Valae  of  hata  and 

eapi  niaDofactured  do. 

 IHtioof  •tr*wlM>nnet>maBufactuTed..do. 

 N  umber  of  peraooa  emplored 

 Cafrital  iBTnted  dlra. 

IiMtber.  tanneries,  ■addlori— ,  ftc— Number 

cjnaBerlea  ^. 

——  Sidea  of  acde  leather  tanBOd 

—  Ditto  of  upper  ditto,  ditto  . . 

 Namber  of  men  euploTed  • 

 Capital  biwated   dlrs. 

— >  All  other  manafhetufM  of  letthev,  ni- 

dlffrteB,b!.  

 Value  of  maauflHstured  artidee  dlra, 

 Casltal  larcated  ■  •■•  do. 

■onp  Bad  caadlaa— Nombdr  of  poasda  of  aoap. 

 Dttto  ditto  of  tallow  oandlea  

 Ditto  ditto  ofapenaaeetiond  wax  ditto .. 

— ~  Dhto  of  moB  noployed  

 Capital  inverted  dlni^ 

Diatilled  and  fenaented  UqtHm— HnmlMrr  of 

diMtHertea  

—  Ditto  of  tallona  produoed . 

——  Ditto  ofbreireriea  ••• 

 Ditto  of  gallona  prodtMcd. 

-~  Ditto  of  men  emplaned  . . . 

 Capital  iBTBated  dlis. 

Riwdrr  milla— Number  of  powder  bUIo 

—  Number  of  poimda  of  putpowder  ... 

 Ditto  of  men  employed  

 Capital  Inreated  din. 

Drugs,  modldnet,  palnta,  and  djeo— Value  of 

meditdnal  dragi,  paint*i  &&  do. 

 Ditto  of  turpentine  and  nrnlsb  pto> 

dncBd  do. 

 Nomber  of  men  enpleyed  

 Capita]  invealed  din. 

Glaaa,  enrthoBwan,  ftc^lfamlnr  of  |liaa 


<  Humber  of  cntUog  etrttlMMBiBts.. 


l,V98,fi8I 
18,001 

6,4A1,M7 
5,199 

«4 

BB,0T8 
1,7« 
4,784,960 
\JU6 
9,719,442 
8.67T 
l,44],9n0 
3,784 
9,736,946 
«,S07 

W,«I0,86B 

2.S8S 
1,4S0 

se,aM,099 

31,841 
19,706,194 
I,»40 
S,3S4,6S1 
119 

4a4S0,4M 
71,119 

si,in,8i» 

IS,74Bj 
119,814 
94S 
SSI 
r4,874 
n3,20S 
1,62S 
Ue,087 
6,549,«» 
10,909 
4^8,991 
6,819,K8 
8,384 
8,487,191 

8, 7*4,343 
l,47a,M9 
90,170 
4,48^800 

M» 
8,4«S,«11 
a,7SI,S08 
96,010 
'15,690,990 

ir,IM 
33,184,408 
19,881 ,969 

17,«H,Nr 
l,n6,9SI 
0,841 
V97,17l 

i^m 

41 ,409,697 
406 
93,967,730 
11.913 
9,147,366 
817 
8,677318 
406 
873,873 

4,1S1,899 

660,817 
1,848 
4,607,676 

81 
H 


Glaaa,  earthenware,  Ac — Number  of  men  cm»- 

ployed  

 ValBo  of  nanuhottned  artWe*,  laclodiai 

hKiUoB-glasaea  dlra. 

 Capital  invested  do. 

 Number  of  potteries  

 Value  <rf  manufactured  artislee  dlra. 

  Number  uf  men  employed  

 Capiialintvated  dir*. 

6-igar  refitieriea,  chocolate,  fte.~-Hamber  of 

•uear  refinerie*  ■  

 Value  of  produce  din. 

 Ditto  of  cbncolate  maOMfactHnrd  ....  do. 

 Ditto  of  eonfcctionery  made  do. 

 Number  of  men  eu|Moyed  

 Capiul  Inreated  din. 

Paper— Number  of  paper  (Bonufiactories  .... 

 Value  of  nrodnoe  dlrs. 

 Ditto  of  all  other  monnAwtnies  of  pBMr, 

playing  cardi,  fte  An. 

 Nnnber  of  men  employed  >•■..> 

 Capital  inreated  dks. 

Printing  and  UaAig- Nnnber  of  priafinc 

odlcea  , 

 Ditto  of  binderies  

 Ditto  of  dailv  oewapspera  

 Ditto  of  wceVly  uewspapen  

 Dittoofaemi  andtri-weaBynewspafts.. 

 Ditto  of  peiiodicala....,  

— —  Hen  employed  ,  

 Capital  ln*cBted  dlrs. 

Cordage— Ntttntier  of  rope  walks  

 Value  of  produce   dlts. 

 Number  of  men  employed  

 Capital  inveated  dlrs. 

Musical  in  atruments— Value  produced. ...  do. 

 Nnmljer  of  men  employed  

 Capital  inreated  dlra 

CaTiiaaea  and  waf  gons- Value  pTudnc«d  ..do. 

 Number  cf  men  employed  

 Capital  Invested  dlrs. 

Hilla — Number  of  flouring  mllla  

 Ditto  of  barrels  of  flour  manufaetnred. . . . 

 Ditto  of  grist  mills  

— —  Ditto  of  ssw  mills  

 DiUo  of  <dl  mUla  

 Value  of  manntectures  dlrs. 

 Number  of  men  employed  

 Cuital  invested  dlra. 

Ships— Value  of  ahips  and  veaoelsbuUt....  do. 
Furnilure — Value  of  furniture  made  do. 

—  Number  of  men  employed  

 Capiul  inveated  ,.  din. 

Rooses— No.of  brlckand  stone  houses  built .. 

 Ditto  of  wooden  booses  built  

 Henemployed.....  

—  Value  of  ooDStmotIng  or  bnildiag..  din. 
All  other  msaaCacturcs  not  esinmenited— 

Value  do. 

 Capital  invested  dlrs. 

Total  capital  iBvesled  in  nunnflwtnies.  .do. 

la  iron  badness   do. 

In  lead  ditto  do. 

In  gold  ditto  .do. 

la  other  metals  do. 

Coal  boilneaa— 

-  AnOtmctte  dire. 

 BItwninow.  do.  1,86^869 

Salt  do. 

Granite,  marble,  and  stone  do. 

NnrseHea   de. 

Commercial  and  cnmmfarioB  hswse  do. 

ReUil  drygood  and  groeerj,  dtCw  d». 

Lumber  yard*  and  trade..  de. 

Butcher>i  packers,  fte.  •  do. 

Pisberies  do. 

Vsriona  mannfactnces   >....  do. 


Woolkn 
Cotton 
Silk 
Plax 
Mixed 
Tobacco 


ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto  ■ 
ditto  . 
ditto  . 
ditto. 


do. 


■  do. 

 ds. 

 do. 

 de. 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets  do, 

Laather  tanneries  do. 


(CSNffNNf^ 
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Lotdier— BunafKtnrad ud nddlM  .•■  din. 

Sup  and  candlM  do. 

Dinlllerie*  and  breweries  do 

Powder  milla  do. 

Drugs,  medicines,  palnta,  uid  d;ea  do 

Glwa  do. 

Etrihenwwra,  ftc  do. 

SofU  rrfinetiM,  andchoeolato  do. 

Paper  maktag  do. 

Prailing  and  tundiog  do. 


2,167,713 
9,U7,3W 

4,607,678 
2.064,IM 
UI,48I 
1,769,.'S71 
4,74&,S39 
^873,815 


Cordaia  d)ra. 

Making  mnitcal  Id Btninieiita  do. 

 carriages  and  waggons  do. 

Milb  do. 

Making  fnrnitnre  do. 

All  other  manufactares  do. 

Total  capital  inreated  In 
manniactiirea  dlrs.  167,798,679 

Total  capital  infested  do. 


734.370 
5,.UI,633 

6S,8S8,470 
6,960,971 

99.019,796 


716,089,336 


The  capital  employed  in  ^ncultuie  is  not  finvrai;  nor  is  it  in  some  other  btaocfaes.  The 
table  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  incom^ete,  and  as  only  an  approziination  to  the  true 
amount  of  active  capital  employed. 

Value  of  Cottons,  WooUens,  Silks,  Linens,  and  Manuiacturea  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Iron,  and 
Steel,  Imported  into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


YBAR8. 


IMl. 

ut>. 

ISM. 
IBSS. 
ISM. 
1197. 
1898. 
ISIS. 
ISM. 
I8>l. 
1839. 
IU3. 
18S4. 
ISSS. 
1830. 
1837. 

isas. 
isas. 
fs«e. 
uu. 

IS4t. 
1U3* 
1844.. 


Cottons. 


dollars. 

7,589,711 
10,948,907 
8,S54,an 

8^7inr 

19,m  M6 
8,80,084 
0,316,133 
10,996,270 
8,369,017 
3,863^98 
16,090,»4 
10,30«,6a3 
7,600,440 
10,143,181 
1^367,5a^ 
17376,0S7 
11,130.841 
6,399,330 
14,908,181 
6.504.484 
JI,7ST,oa8 
9,378,316 
3,938,166 


WosUrne. 


dollars. 

T,4a7,T»7 
19,189,904 
B,M8,038 
8,38«,397 
11.801,904 
8.431,974 
B,749,r01 
8,679,306 
0^881,480 
6,768,396 
19,097,999 
9,909.494 
13,909,309 
ll,879,3ffl 
17^34,494 
91,080,003 
8,300,3f9 
11,313,920 
18,376,943 
9,071,184 
11,001,939 
8,375.735 
3,162,893 


SiDu. 


doUai*. 
4,486,0*4 

6,840,028 
8,718,444 
7,204,688 
10,309,748 
B,3>7,»00 
6,719.016 
7,080.640 
7.I9*,69S 
3,932.243 
11,117,946 
9,948.907 
9.496.366 
10,998,904 
16,677,647 
12,980.219 
14.339,828 
0,819,338 
91,678.086 
9,761.393 
16,611,009 
0,448,379 
1,136,266 


Ubbas  and 
Bian  noctures 
of  Flu. 


dollars. 

3,364,160 

4,139,747 

8,803,007 

S37a,6l« 

S,887.7S7 

9,987,096 

9,836,786 

3.339.930 

S/)l  1,980 
3,790,111 
4,073,164 
3,132,537 
9,483,389 
6,472,031 
9,307.403 
6,M4,701 
3.972,098 
7,703,066 
4,614,466 
6,846307 
3,069,184 
1,4S4,991 


Hsnnfaatnrea 
of  Hemp. 


dollan. 
1,190,490 
1,807488 
1,407,008 
1,760,199 
9,134.384 
1,068,738 
1383^ 
9,087,31s 
1,408,469 
1,333,478 
1,477,149 
1,640,618 
9,036,039 
1,679,903 
1,939.847 
3,366,897 
1,931,626 
l.fi9r,7S7 
2/196,716 
1.988,139 
9,360.381 
1,273,534 
1B4,IM4 


HaBiiftctam 
of  Iron  and 
Stsel. 


dslUn. 

l,B8S,ai» 

S,ISS,B7S 

s,9n,i« 

1,831,701 
S.70M16 
S,IS03B5 
S,97S.aST 
4,180,915 
8,430,008 
8,699,848 
4,817;SS8 
9,S06,1U 
4,139,487 
4,740,831 

3,a3i,«i6 

7,880,189 
6,326,698 
3,613.SS« 
6,607,510 
3,184,0*0 
4,235,960 
3,.172.08l 
734,7  p 


Valub  of  Eartfaem,  Stone,  and  China  ware.  Specie  and  Bullion,  Wines,  Spirits,  Molasses, 
and  Teasi,  Imported  into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


isn. 
urn. 
itn.. 
issi.. 
Ins., 

ISIS. 
]»7.. 
»H.. 
IMS.. 

vm.. 
lasi.. 

UM., 
1SI8.. 
MM., 
MS.. 

hm.. 

MIV., 

Msai 
wa. 

Mi., 
IStt. 
ISO* 


Bwtb«r»,  ttone, 
and  China- 
ware. 


d<rilar*. 

708,883 
1,164,609 
1,148,413 

888369 

1,3X7389 

i,isi/>4r 

1,894,010 
l.S87,7M 
1JSS;060 
1,04.604 
S,SM,OU 
1,818,  U7 
1.881,411 
1.697,683 

\jm,1M 
1,38938S 
•,488368 

S,OI033I 
1380,450 
130T361 
697338 


Specie  and 
BullioB. 


dollars. 
8,064,800 
3,300,846 
5,007,896 
6,473393 
6,130,763 
0380388 
8,131,130 
7,489.741 
7303319 
8,193364 
730S3«6 
M07,9M 
7370368 
1731 1.039 
18,181347 
18300,881 
10t»IO.4l4 
17,747.116 
6303,170 
S3893I8 
4388-633 
43073I6 
SI3SO336 


WbM». 


dollars. 
1,873,464 
1364,637 
1,191341 
1,030388 
1396308 
1,781.188 
1^1388 
1307333 
1360,669 
1380,101 
1378,098 
1387,479 
1308,407 
1344,888 
8,760,608 
4333,034 
4,105,741 
13I83SS 
8.441,697 
1,109,176 
9,001,411 
1.171319 
801383 


Spirits. 


dollars. 
1304,798 
3.460,161 
1,791319 
1,14S,6M 
8,139310 
1,987.711 
1,631336 
1331.630 
I3473U 
638300 
1337,737 
I3O&31S 
1337336 
1319,14s 
1333,681 
1,917381 
1,470,801 
1,476318 
2,222,426 
1399364 
1J43337 
88S366 
173.816 


Hol: 


dollars, 
1,710,397 
2398,353 
3334321 
1,413,643 
3347,715 
1,838,728 
1318,983 
1,788,471 
1384,104 

905,r7e 
13S2.48B 
93S4.SBI 
1387386 
1,989,0M 
8374,171 
4377311 
3344,701 
8,866,285 
4364384 
1,910,791 
M283I9 
1,942,379 
1,184330 


Teas. 


dollan. 
133933(1 
1360,777 
2361346 
1,786.891 
3,798,»35 
8.763381 
1,714,889 
1,431,197 
2360,437 
3.495,01s 
■,41I<,0S7 
8,789358 
0384,608 
6317340 
4399,808 
^949311 
8303,034 
8.407,196 
3.418319 
9.4173IS 
8,4lK3«l 
4,337,108 
8349,998 


*  VwikedMiwiNi^oiidlBglheasibof  J«M,  1848,  OoBgran  ksTlac  dmgcd  tha  day  mdlOB  Oaeil  and  com- 
morW  jMrftMtlMaaaiofSqpMmbertoth*  j«8r  endBgdtelOthoflaBe,  1843,  lad  ao  go  finr  iD  Ukwlnf  jmra. 
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Valde  of  Manufacturefl  of  the  United  States,  Exported  during  the  Years,  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1841  and  1842  ;  and  the  Nine  Months,  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843. 


MAHB  or  ART10LK8. 


Soap,  sad  tallow  cuhUm  .... 
I«uhtr, booM and  Bhow..... 

HawMhalilfaraifw  

CaaAMudothsr  oairimn. 

HMi  TT;.. 

SS^:^;:::::::;:."":::::: 

Bmh^  pWar,  ■wt  cider  , 

9fmm  tnm  cMin-  

Banff  and  toHcca..  , 

Ltad  

LtauMd  oU,  and  spirit!  of  tnr- 

peDtine  

Coruase...  

bw— Pig,  bar,  ud  natii  

Oattlsii  

All  manqfactaraaof......... 

SplrHa  Attn 
Safar,  ratead .. .  ■ 

ChoBolaM  

Oaapowdar  

CafMper  and  braaa 
HedtcUal  draga.. 

Total  

Catton  pfrca  KOoAm  -Priotod 

aadcoloand  

White  

T«i>t,  yarn,  ud  thread.. 
All  DMDufacturea  of  

Total  oatt(«  

Flax  and  heiaa  Cloth  and 
thread  

OUrlsd  fin wvda**t 


IMI 


dnilari. 

4M,577 
193,663 
310,103 
60,450 
100,}X3 
M,4» 
74,130 
59,133 
97,180 
873,877 
9«,74» 

M,\e> 

3I.3SS 

1S8,S37 
09,904 
806,823 

m.m 

I,34fl,»r4 
9.006 
14li,B34 

7a,»W 

136,409 


9,«)t,M7 


4S0,503 
S,S94,SS9 
43,303 
303,701 


3,764 


8,IS5^I« 


1S43 


dollar*. 

4Sa.l:18 

108.93i> 
290,997 
48^09 
69,882 
23,986 
103,626 

so.7oe 

54.674 
585,490 
«a,438 

84,776 
30,497 
I8»,4S4 

e8,Bor 

147,749 
291,499 
^094 
161,392 
97,021 
139,313 


4,438,071 


389/MO 
9^,964 
37,339 
U0,361 


3,010,690 


1,038 


«,ni,738 


1843 


dillar*. 
407,109 
1 13,333 
197,983 
48,036 
39,843 
17,653 
137,431 
31,395 
44,064 

493,765 

M,434 
23,198 

130,913 
41,180 

370,981 

117437 
47,349 
3,033 
47,988 
79.334 

108,438 


3,780,048 


898,419 
S,S7B,049 
B7,ai3 
833,774 

3,S33,9M 


326 


3,S33,&76 


NAME  OP  ARTlCIiEB. 


BroD|ht  forward .... 
Flax  «»d  Hemp— Bags,  and 
all  maanbctores  uf . . 

W«ariag  apparel  

Citnba  and  hattana..... 

Bruahea  

BiHIard  laMea  aad  amaralu* 

Umbrellas  and  paraaofa  

Leather  and  nerocco  ■kins, 

not  told  per  lb  

Printkng ^presses aad  type..,. 
Fire  ennnas  and  apparatus.. 

Htiricd  inatmmenta  

Books  and  nmpa.  

Paper  and  ststioncrj  

Pelots  aad  Taraiah  

Vinegar  

Earthen  and  stoneware  

Hannfacturea  of  glass  

Tin  

Pewter  aed  lead  

Marble  and  stone  

Gold  and  ailTar,  and  gold 

leaf.  

Gold  and  sHrer  eain  

Artiftcial  Howen  and  jewelir 

Holaaaes  

Tnmks  ,  

Brlefca  and  lima  

Domestic  salt  

Total  

Hanofaetared  articles  not, 
envnterated  

Total  valas  

Total  sterling  £ 


dollars. 

3,125.310 

10.036 
77,907 
47,6(8 
3,MW 

7,699 

3H,68U 
561 
32,439 
16,110 
40,0X0 
83,483 
40,678 
13.357 

6.737 
43,095 

3,761 
30,5 1 r 
33,616 


dnilais. 
3.071 ,734 

B3.3I9 
34,314 
1,925 
l,8U0 
9.838 
33,502 

19,611 
1,304 
16,353 
44,846 
69,809 
37,370 
10,308 
7,618 
S«,74B 
^G83 
16,7h9 
18,921 


3,493 
3,740,486 
10,013 
7,000 
1,910 
14,064 
02.769 

1.323 
1,170,764 
7,638 
19,040 
3,916 
^728 
30,004 

1,905 
107,499 
3,769 
1,317 
2,073 
8383 
10463 

6,481,909 

4,614,401 

3,630,647 

030,837 

508.970 

470,361 

13,100,600 

0,381,448 

6,886,936 

Z.036,087 

l,4ShS79t 

1848 


doUara. 

3,333,976 

38,845 
33,337 

4.467 
415 

4,054 
36,783 

30,330 

6.CS4 
33,64a 
5131 
38,994 

7,6U 

S0.S4B 

9,036 
r.MI 
8,948 


One  principal  cause  of  the  growth  of  American  Manufactures,  is  tlie  difficulty 
which  die  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  experience  in  paying  for  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  arising  from  our  non-admission  of  American  corn,  ex- 
cept at  exorbitant  duties,  unless  during  periods  of  extreme  scarcity  in  England. 
The  Americans  axe  now  exulting  over  the  fallacy  of  British  le^slarion,  in  regard 
to  com  and  food,  and  they  extol  the  increase  of  their  own  manufactures. 

In  the  New  York  Eaipress,  April,  1845,  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  the 
progress  of  manufactures  in  America:— 

**  The  manufacturing  interest  of  this  country,  at  the  present  time,  is  extending  itself  faster  tlian 
at  any  period  since  we  have  begun  to  manufacture  for  ourselves.  From  Maine  to  tlie  extreme 
west  and  south-west,  every  spindle  and  loom  is  at  work — many  of  the  mills  with  orders  for  tlieir 
works  for  months  a-head.  Water  is  no  longer  the  sole  motive  power  of  factories,  and,  in  the 
most  &TOured  localities  at  the  east,  for  manufactories  tliis  power  has  loog  been  exhausted,  and  the 
never-failing  power  of  steam  has  been  resorted  to.  In  Newburyport  nnd  Boston,  factories  of  this 
class  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  even  Lowell  has  now  more  factories  buitdine  which  are  to 
be  pKMpelled  by  steam  than  by  water.  At  no  tioie  have  there  been  more  Dew  mills  building  or 
the  old  ones  more  active  than  at  present ;  fburnew  mills,  of  the  largest  size,  are  to  be  erectedthis 
summer,  and  large  additions  msae  to  the  old  ones—in  all,  not  less  than  25,000  looms.  At  the 
new  *  ci^  of  looms,*  on  the  Merrimack,  at  Haverhill,  active  preparations  are  making  to  commence 
tbeir  dam,  which, 'heo  completed,  will  furnish  a  water-power  that  will  not  be  exhausted  in  half  a 
centuty  of  prosperous  manufacturing.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  there  is  the  same  tendency 
to  invest  capital  in  manufacturing ;  cotton  mills  are  the  &voured  stocks,  but  other  articles  are  not 
forROtten  or  neglected.  In  Mmne,  charters  have  been  granted  for  thirteen  cotton  and  woollen 
miuB,  and  two  iron  factories ;  the  old  companies  have  abo  added  lai^y  to  their  capital  stocks ; 
and  at  no  time  has  Maine  been  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  manufacturing  as  at  present.  At  Buffalo, 
there  has  been  a  large  mill  started,  with  eveiy  prospect  of  success.  At  St.  Louis,  and  numerous 
other  points  in  the  west,  in  Mississippi  and  Geoma,  new  mills  are  erecting.  At  Baltimore  and 
Georgetown,  several  flour  mllla  have  been  altered  to  cotton  mills ;  and  W  through  the  country 
there  is  seen  a  general  wish  to  make  investments  in  this  way." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

INTERNAL  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  so  extensively  favoured  by  nature  with  the 
fiunlities  and  power  of  internal  intercourse,  as  the  vast  empire  comprised  within 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  men  whicli  descend  into  the  Atiantit^ — even 
those  of  Uie  New  England  States,  although  their  navigable  courses  firom  tilie 
mountains  to  the  sea  be  comparatively  limited,  are  all  important  as  channels  for 
the  transport  of  commodities.  The  state  of  Maine  has,  by  its  inlets  and  riven, 
abundant  water  communication,  and  reqnins  bat  little  aid  from  artifidal  otm- 
stmction.  Where  most  wanted,  canals  and  railroads  have  been  opened  or 
projected  (for  which,  and  the  rivers  of  the  state,  see  Mune).  New  Hampshire 
has  several  rivers,  the  navigation  of  which,  wh^  interrupted,  has,  in  several 
parts,  been  improved  by  artificial  means.  Vermont  has  Lake  Champlain,  and 
numerous  navigable  streams.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
have  extended  the  means  of  internal  transport  by  canals  and  railroads,  which 
communicate  between  the  principal  seaport  towns  and  the  navigable  termination 
of  inland  rivers.  Railroads  open  a  rapid  intercourse  direct  from  the  Atlantic,  at 
Boston,  to  the  Hudson,  at  Albany.  The  Hudson,  that  great  artery  of  trade  and 
intercourse  within  (lie  state  of  New  Tork,  opens  extensive  and  convenient 
channels  of  transport  to  and  from  the  interior,— to  and  from  Lakes  Champlain, 
Ontario,  and  Erie,  with  which  the  Hudson  is  in  communication,  by  canals  and 
railways;  and,  by  all  these,  an  internal  navigation  is  opened  from  the  Atlantic  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  waters  and  r^ons  of  the  fab  west.  Railroads  and 
canals  traverse  the  Jerseys,  to  Ddaware  bay  and  river.  The  Susquehanna^ — 
t^e  Ohio, — ^that  great  inlet,  Chesapeake  bay, — the  Potomac,  and  numerous  other 
Bbvams,  and  canals,  and  railroads,  extend  navigation  and  the  means  of  inter- 
course over  the  greater  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  When 
the  projected  and  unfinished  cuuls  and  rulways  are  completed,  the  means 
of  internal  transport  will  be  extended  to  all  important  points  of  these  states. 

The  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  Carolinas,  Qeoigia,  and  Florida,  are  nearly  all 
on  a  scale  of  minor  extent,  or  rather  depth ;  but  they  are  important  in  afibrding 
fEicilities,  improved  by  the  railways  and  canals  which  have  been  constructed,  in 
bringing  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  market  Alabama  has  several  navigaUe, 
but  not  deep,  rivers. 

The  magnificent  regions  of  the  west  are  traversed  by  the  great  navigabKs 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  the  numerous  rivers  which  llow 
into  them  from  the  east,  north,  and  west.  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior 
complete  this  tbsI  extent  of  internal  navigation. 
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We  have,  in  the  first  part  of  Utia  work,  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  great 
lakes ;  and,  in  onr  spedal  account  of  each  state  (which  see),  we  have  described 
the  bays,  harbours,  and  rivers  of  each.  The  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  some  of 
their  great  branches,  require  some  further  description. 

The  Mississippi,  or  MiuirS^^  in  the  Algonquin  Indian  language,  which 
prevails  in  its  upper  parts,  means  Great  river.  Its  source  according  to  the  ez- 
pbrations  of  Schoolcraft,  July  13th,  1832,  is  Itasca  Lake,  47  d^.  10  rain,  north 
latitude,  and  95  deg.  54  min.  west  longitude,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1350  feet, 
and  at  a  distance  of  3160  miles,  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Itasca  Lake  is 
Tomuitically  situated  among  hills  dofiied  with  pines.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is 
only  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 
This  first  stream  of  the  Great  River  is  Httie  more  than  a  mere  brook, 
flowing  north  and  north-easterly  to  Lake  Cass,  about  184  miles,  ^m  thence 
it  winds,  generally  in  a  south -east,  south-south-westerly,  and  south-south- 
easterly direction,  h-equently  over  rapids,  to  the  Big  Falls,  and  thence 
about  sixty  miles  farther  to  the  Fails  of  St.  Anthony.  Vessels  do  not  ascend 
Ihe  river  ovw  these  faUs;  and  they  pass  below,  over  several  rajnds,  even 
as  low  down  as  Rivi^  des  Moines.  The  country  above  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  we  have  described,  as  well  as  the  prindpal  tributaries  which  fall  into 
the  Misnssippi,  above,  and,  for  a  considerable  distance,  below  and  west  of  those 
&Us,  in  our  separate  account  of  Wisconan,  Iowa,  and  the  Western  Territory. 
Most  of  those  trilrataries,  although  interrupted  by  some  &Ub,  and  several 
rapids,  afford,  by  boats  and  canoes,  extensive  and  convenient  means  of  inland 
transport 

The  Mississippi,  with  its  great  and  lesser  tributaries,  drain  all  the  regions 
which  extend  firom  the  Alleghany  chain  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  tiie  ex- 
ception of  the  lands  drained  by  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  St  Lawrence 
and  the  great  lakes. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  described  the  Misussippi  more  intelli^bly,  and  at  greater 
length,  than  any  other  travellw.  He  had  followed  its  stream,  from  its  mouths, 
or  delta,  to  its  source.  No  other  traveller  had  done  so  before  him.  We  do  not 
know  that  any  other  one  traveller  has  followed  his  example.  We  have 
also  examined  the  local  descriptions  of  other  authorities.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  greatest  rivers  in  North  and  South  America  shonld  have  been  first  disco- 
vered, not  upwards  from  their  confluence  with  the  sea,  but  downwards  from  one 
of  their  upper  or  main  branches.  The  Amason  was  first  navigated,  down  to 
the  Atlantic,  by  an  European,  Orellana,  in  a  frail  craft  built  near  the  foot  of  the 
Andes.  In  this  vessel  he  floated  down  the  Naco,  an  upper  tributary,  to  the 
znain  stream  of  the  Amazon,  and  thence,  without  compass,  and  through  unknown 
r^ons,  to  the  ocean. 

The  Mississippi  was  discovered  in  1672,  by  the  Jesuit,  Father  Marquette, 
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wbo,  vith  his  foUovers,  by  ascending  the  Fox  river,  from  Lake  Champlain  in 
canoesj  carried  the  latter  and  their  stores,  over  the  Portage,  a  few  miles,  to  the 
Wisconsin,  descended  that  stream  until  they  reached  the  Misinssippi,  in  about 
latitude  42  d^.  50  min.  north.  They  floated  down  with  its  current  nntU  tiiey 
passed  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  and  reached  some  villages  of  Illinois,  who 
received  them  hospitably.  They  proceeded  downwards,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
Arkansas  j  from  which  point  they  returned  afterwards  to  Canada.  In  1682,  Ihe 
intrejnd  La  SaUe  suled  down  the  Misussippi  from  tiw  Wisconnn  to  the  Gcdf  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  desmbbg  the  physical  character  of  the  Mississippiy  dis- 
toibatfis  it  into  natural  dirinons,  as  indicated  by  the  permanent  differences  in 
ttie  colour  of  its  waters, — the  geolt^cal  character  of  its  bed  and  banks, — ^its 
forest  trees  and  other  v^etable  productions, — ^its  vetodtyy — the  difficulties  it 
opposes  to  navigation, — and  other  natural  appearances  and  grcnmstances. 

He  traces  it  from  its  origin  in  a  region  of  lakes,  which  are  spread  over  table- 
lands, the  waters  of  which  flow  north  into  Hudson's  Bay,  souHi  into  t^e  Golf  of 
Mexico,  and  east  into  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  follows 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of  Pakagama,  a  distance  of  230  miles 
"  through  a  low  prairie,  covered  with  wild  rioe,  rushes,  sword  grass,  and  other 
aquatic  plants.  During  this  distance,  it  is  extremely  devious  as  to  course  and 
width,  sometimes  expanding  into  small  lakes,  at  others,  narrowing  into  a 
channel  of  about  eighty  feet.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  wide  on  its  exit  from  Red 
Cedar  or  Cassina  Lake,  with  an  average  depth  of  two  feet ;  but  from  the  junction 
of  the  Leech  Lake  fork,  increases  to  100  feet  in  width,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  depth.  Its  current,  during  this  distance,  is  still  and  gentle ;  and  its 
mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hoar,  with  a  descoit  o£ 
three  inches  per  mile."  Water-fowl  and  amphilnoaa  quadrupeds  are  met  with 
in  great  numbers  within  this  r^on. 

Rocky  strata  and  a  wooded  island  appear  at  the  Falls  of  Pakagama,  where 
the  river  descends  by  an  abrupt  cataract  twenty  fe^;  from  which  point  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance  of  about  685  miles,  it  exhibits  its  second  diarao- 
teristic  division.  The  prairie  disappears  above  the  Cataract  of  Pakagama.  Groves 
of  elm,  maf^,  birch,  oak,  and  ash,  then  ris^  and  extend  back  from  the  banks  of 
ihe  river, — overshadowing  and  adorning  its  olmr  and  majestic  waters.  The 
black  walnut  first  appears  below  Sandy  Lake  river,  and  ilie  sycamore  below  the 
Itiver  de  Corbeau.  The  Mississippi,  in  its  many  windings  above  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  is  picturesquely  adorned  with  innumerable,  richly  wooded,  islands. 
Of  its  tribntaries,  tiie  largest  in  tiiis  distance  is  t^e  De  Corbeau,  flowing  from  the 
south-west  The  Viae,  Elk,  Sac,  and  Crow  rivers,  also  flow  into  it  from 
the  west,  and  the  St.  Francis  and  Rom  River  from  liie  east.  The  meanderiogs 
of  the  ifiasisaippx  below  the  Cataract  of  Pakagama  are  iirogalar,  bat  neither 
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80  short  nor  so  abrapt  as  above.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  estimates  the  mean  width  of 
ihe  stream  at  300  feet  until  the  junction  of  the  De  Corbeau^  and  bebw  that  at 
250  yards. 

"  Its  iia?igatioD  "  he  observes,  "  is  impeded,  agreeably  to  a  memorandnm  which  I  have  kept, 
br  thirty-five  rapids,  nioeteen  ripples,  and  two  minor  faJu,  called  the  Little  and  the  Bi^  Falls,  ia 
all  of  which  the  river  has  an  aggregate  descent  of  224  feet  in  14,640  yards,  or  about  eight  miles. 
The  mean  fall  of  the  current,  exclusive  of  the  rapids,  may  be  computed  at  six  inches  per  mile,  and 
its  velocity  at  three  miles  per  liotir.  In  the  course  of  this  distance  it  receives  several  small  turbid 
itreaiii8,aiid  acquires  a  lm>wniah  hue,  bat  still  preserves  its  tnnsparency,  and  is  palatable  drink- 
water.  A  few  miles  above  the  river  Corbeau,  on  the  east  side,  we  observe  the  first  dry  prairies,  or 
nataral  meadows,  and  they  continue  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Tliese  prairies  are  the  great 
resort  of  the  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer,  and  are  the  only  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  where  die 
buflato  is  now  to  be  found.  Granite  rocks  appear  at  several  of  the  rapids,  iu  rolled  pieces,  and  in 
beds ;  and,  in  some  places,  attain  an  elevation  of  100  or  200  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  water,  but 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  alluvial. 

"  At  tlie  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  river  has  a  perpendicular  pitch  of  forty  feet,  and,  from  this 
to  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  843  miles,  it  is  bounded  by  limestone  bluffs,  which 
attain  various  elevations,  from  100  to  400  feet,  and  present  a  succession  of  the  most  sublime  and 
picturesque  views.  This  forms  the  third  characteristic  change  of  tlie  Mississippi.  The  river 
prairies  cease,  and  the  rocky  blufl&  commence  precisely  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Nine  miles 
below,  it  receives  the  St.  Petei's  from  the  west,  and  is  successively  swelled  on  Uiat  side  by  the 
Ocaoo,  Iowa,  Turk^,  Des  Moines,  and  Salt  rivers ;  and,  on  Uie  east,  by  the  St.  Croix,  Chtppeway, 
Black,  Wisconsin,  Rock,  and  Illinois.  One  hundred  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the 
river  expands  into  a  lake,  called  Pepin,  which  is  twen^-four  miles  long,  and  four  in  width.  It  is, 
on  issuing  from  this  lake,  that  the  river  first  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner,  those  extendve  and 
moving  sand-bars,  innumerable  islands  and  channels,  and  drifts  anasnags,  wbidi  continue  to  cha- 
racterise it  to  the  ocean.  Its  bends  from  this  point  onwards  are  lai^er,  and  its  course  more  direct  t 
and.  although  its  waters  are  adulterated  by  several  dark  coloured  and  turbid  streams,  it  may  still 
be  considered  transparent.  The  principal  impediments  to  navigation  in  this  distance  are  the 
Des  Moines,  and  Rock  river  rapids.  The  latter  extends  six  miles,  and  opposes  an  effectual  barrier 
to  steamboat  navigation,  although  kedboats  and  barges  c^  the  lai^est  cusses  may  ascend.  This 
rapid  is  390  miles  above  St.  Louis." 

The  crystalline  transparency  of  the  Mississippi  gradually  disappears,  after  its 
confluence  with  Uie  Missouri.  Had  not  the  Mississippi  been  the  first  discovMed 
and  explored,  the  Missouri  would  have,  as  the  main  stream,  given  its  name  to 
the  Great  River,  down  to  the  Golf  of  Mexico.  The  waters  of  the  Missouri  are 
turbid,  and  of  a  gray  colour;  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  observes,  that  "  during  its 
floods,  which  happen  twice  a  year,  it  communicates,  almost  instantaneously,  to 
the  combined  stream,  its  predominating  qualities;  but,  towards  the  close  of  the 
summer  season,  when  it  is  at  its  lowest  stage  of  water,  the  streams  do  not  fuUy 
incorporate  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  but  preserve  opposite  sides  of  the  river; 
and  I  have  observed  this  phenomenon  at  the  town  of  Hercnlaneum,  forty-eight 
miles  below  the  junction.  The  water  in  this  part  of  the  river  cannot  be  drank 
until  it  has  been  set  aside  to  allow  the  mud  to  settle/'  The  appearance  of  the 
Miansnp{H,  after  the  foul  waters  of  the  Missouri  acquire  the  mastery,  has  a  sooty, 
dark,  and  mysterious  character,  and  the  dismal  scenery  of  its  low  muddy  banks; 
and  its  dreaded  snage,  sawyers,  sand-bars,  and  its  numerous  fixed,  shifling,  and 
unseen  dangers,  renders  its  navigation  neither  agreeable  nor  safe.  Below  the 
Bfissouri,  its  great  importance  must  be  considered  in  regard  to  its  commerce,  and 
the  vast  resources  of  the  countries  through  which  its  tributaries  fiow.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
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Schoolcraft  at  1220  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  it  receiTes  from  the  west  the 

Maremac,  St,  Francis,  Whiter  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers ;  and,  from  the  east,  the 
Kaskaakia,  Great  Muddy,  Ohio,  Wolf,  and  Yazoo.  This  part  of  the  river  is 
particularly  characterised  by  snags  and  sawyers,  falling-in  banks,  islands,  sand-bars, 
and  mud-banks ;  the  channel  of  which  is  shifted  by  every  succeeding  flood.  The 
velodty  of  its  stream  was  formerly  considered  so  strong^  that  it  could  not  be  navi- 
gated by  saiUng  vessels.  This  belief  was  unfounded,  although  a  strong  wind  is  re- 
quired to  ascend  the  river ;  and  it  is  navigated  by  ocean  sailing  ships  of  from  400  to 
800  tons'  burden,  from  the  Balize  to  NewOrleans,  a  distance  of  105  miles,  and  could 
be  ascended  higher,  but  the  navigation  above  New  Orleans  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  steamboats.  The  breadth  of  the  river  opposite  St  Louis  is  about  a  mile.  It  is 
somewhat  less  at  New  Orleans,  and  stiU  less  at  its  principal  mouth.  A  bar  at  its 
deepest  entrance  prevents  ships  drawing  more  than  eighteen  feet  water  firom  en- 
tering. Wild  rice  is  not  found  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the  forty- 
first  d^ree  of  north  latitude;  nor  the  Indian  reed,  or  cane,  north  of  the  thirty- 
eighth.  These  two  productions  characterise  the  extremes  of  this  river.  It  has  been 
observed  by  MacEenzie,  that  the  former  is  hardly  known,  or  at  least  does  not  come 
to  maturity,  north  of  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  alligator  is  first  seen 
below  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas,  llie  paroquet  is  found  as  far  north 
as  the  mouth  of  the  IlHnois^  and  flocks  of  paroquets  luve  occasionally  been  seen 
as  high  as  Chicago. 

Sailing  ships  seldom  ascend  the  Mississippi  higher  than  Natchez.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  of  the  largest  size  as  far  as  the  Ohio.  (See  number  and 
sise  of  steamboats  upon  the  Mississippi  hereafter.)  The  passage  from  CSn- 
dnnati  to  New  Orleans  and  back  has  been  made  in  nineteen  days.  From  New 
Orleans  to  Louisville  the  shortest  passage  has  b^n  dght  days  and  two  hours : 
the  distance  being  1650  miles,  i^;ainBt  the  current.  The  steamboats  have 
generally  high-pressure  power,  and  many  fatal  explosions  have  happened  upon 
these  waters.  The  first  steam-vessel  for  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  built 
in  1810. 

The  following  description  of  a  flood  on  the  Mismssipin,  is  from  the  pen  of 

the  celebrated  naturalist,  Audubon : — 

"  There  tlie  oTerflow  is  astooishing ;  for  no  sooner  has  the  water  reached  the  opper  paitof  the 
banks,  than  it  rushes  out  and  overspreads  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  swamps,  presenting  an 
ocean  overgrown  with  stupendous  forest  trees.  So  sudden  is  the  calamity,  that  every  individual, 
whether  man  or  beast,  lias  to  exert  his  utmost  ingenuity  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  the  dreaded 
element.  Tlie  Indian  quickly  removes  to  the  hills  of  the  interior,  the  cattle  and  game  swim  to  the 
different  stripes  of  land  that  remain  uncovered  in  the  midst  of  the  flood,  or  attempt  to  force  their 
way  through  the  waters  until  they  perish  from  fatigue.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  the  inhft* 
bitanta  have  rails  ready  made,  on  which  tliey  remove  themselves,  their  cattle,  and  their  provisions, 
and  which  they  then  fasten  with  ropes  or  grape  vines  to  the  larger  trees,  while  tbey  contemplate 
tlie  melancholy  spectacle  presentea  by  the  current,  as  it  carries  off  their  faousei  and  wood-yanb 
piece  by  piece.  Some  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  are  usually  known  by  the  name  of  tquatUrt, 
take  tins  opportuni^  of  traverung  the  woods  in  canoes,  for  the  purpose  ii  praeariap  gune,  and 
particularly  the  dcins  of  animak,  snch  as  the  deer  and  bear,  which  may  be  converted  into  money. 
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Tbiey  mort  to  the  low  ridses  surrounded  by  the  waters,  and  destroy  thousands  of  deer  merely  for 
their  sUns,  leaviog  the  flesh  to  putrefy. 

"  The  riTer  itself,  rolling  its  swollen  waters  along,  presents  a  spectacle  of  the  most  imposing 
nature.  Although  no  lai^  vessel,  unless  propelled  by  steam,  can  now  make  its  way  against  the 
current,  it  is  seen  covered  by  boats  laden  with  produce,  which,  ranning  out  from  all  tlie  smaller 
streams,  float  silently  towards  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  their  owners,  meanwhile,  not  very  well 
assured  of  finding  a  landing-place  even  there.  The  water  is  covered  with  yellow  foam  and 
pumice,  the  latter  having  floated  from  the  rocky  mountains  of  the  north-west.  The  eddies  are 
la^er  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Here  and  there  tracts  of  forests  are  observed  undermined, 
the  trees  gradually  giving  way,  and  falling  into  the  stream.  Cattle,  horses,  hears,  and  deer,  are 
seen  at  times  attempting  to  swim  across  the  impetuous  mass  of  foamins  and  boiling  water;  wlriUt 
here  and  there  a  vulture  or  an  eagle  is  observed  perched  on  a  bloated  carcass,  tearing  it  up  in 
pieces,  as  regardless  of  the  flood  as  on  former  occasions  it  would  have  been  of  the  nnmerous 
aowym  and  plantera  with  which  the  surface  of  the  river  is  covered  when  the  water  Is  low.  Even 
the  steamer  is  frequently  distressed.  The  numberless  trees  and  logs  that  float  alon^  break  its 
paddles  and  retard  its  progress.  Besides,  it  is  on  such  occasions  difficult  to  procure  fu«  to  main- 
uin  its  fires;  and  it  is  not  only  at  very  diitant  intervals  that  a  wood-ysrd  can  be  found  which  the 
water  has  not  carried  off. 

"  Following  the  river  In  your  canoe,  yon  reach  those  parts  of  the  shores  that  are  protected 
against  the  overflowing  of  the  waters,  and  are  called  leviei.  There  you  find  the  whole  population 
of  the  district  at  work,  repairing  and  augmenting  those  artificial  barriers  which  are  several  feet 
i^ve  the  level  of  the  fields.  Every  person  appears  to  dread  the  opening  of  a  crevatte,  by  which 
the  waters  may  rush  into  bis  fields.  In  spite  of  all  exertions,  however,  the  crevauc  opens,  and 
water  buists  impetuously  over  the  plantations,  and  lays  waste  the  crops  which  ao  lately  were 
blooming  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  spring.  It  opens  up  a  new  channel,  which,  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  eontnur,  may  carry  its  waters  even  to  the  Mexican  gulf. 

**  But  now,  kind  reader,  observe  this  great  flood  gradually  subsiding,  and  again  see  the 
ni^ty  changes  which  it  has  effected.  The  waters  have  now  been  carried  into  the  distant  ocean. 
The  earth  is  everywhere  covered  by  a  deep  deposit  of  muddy  loam,  which,  in  drying,  splits 
into  deep  and  narrow  chasms,  presenting  a  reticulated  appearance,  and  from  which,  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer,  disagreeable,  and  at  times  noxious,  exhalations  arise,  and  fill  the 
lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  as  with  a  dense  fog.  The  banks  of  the  river  have  almost 
everywhere  bem  broken  down  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Large  streams  are  now  found  to 
exist,  where  none  were  formerly  to  be  seen,  having  forced  their  way  in  direct  lines  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  bends.  These  are,  b;  the  navigator,  called  ihoH  cutt.  Some  of  them  have 
proved  large  enough  to  produce  a  change  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  If  I  mistake  not, 
ooe  of  tli^e,  known  by  the  name  of  Grand  Cvi-off,  and  only  a  few  miles  in  length,  has  diverted 
the  river  from  its  natural  course,  and  has  shortened  it  by  fifty  miles.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
islands  present  a  bulwark  consisting  of  an  enormous  mass  of  floated  trees  of  all  kinds,  which  have 
lodged  there.  Large  sand-banks  have  been  completely  removed  by  tlie  impetuous  whirls  of  the 
waters,  and  have  been  d^xisited  in  other  placei.  Some  appear  quite  new  to  the  eye  of  the 
naviptor,  who  has  to  msff  A«r  utuation  and  bearinn  in  nis  log-book.  The  trees  on  the 
margins  of  the  banks  have  in  many  parts  given  way.  Tliey  are  seen  bending  over  the  stream, 
Kke  the  grounded  arms  of  an  overwhelmed  army  of  giants.  Everywhere  are  heard  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  fanner  and  planter,  whilst  their  servants  and  themselves  are  busily  employed 
in  repairing  the  damagei  occasioned  by  the  floods.  At  one  crnaite  an  old  ship  or  twt^  dis- 
mantled for  the  purpose,  are  sunk,  to  obstruct  the  passage  opened  by  the  still  rushing  waters, 
while  new  earth  is  brought  to  fill  up  the  chasms.  The  squatter  is  seen  shouldering  his  nfle,  and 
making  bis  way  through  the  morass,  in  search  of  his  lost  stock,  to  drive  the  survivors  home,  and 
■ave  the  skins  of  the  drowned.  New  fences  have  everywhere  to  be  formed;  even  new  houses  must 
be  erected,  to  save  which  from  a  like  disaster,  the  settler  places  them  on  an  elevated  platform, 
supported  by  pillars  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  lands  must  be  ploughed  anew;  and  if  the 
season  is  not  too  far  advanced,  a  crop  of  com  and  potatoes  may  yet  be  raised.  But  the  rich  pros- 
pects of  the^lanter  are  blasted.  The  traveller  is  impeded  in  his  journey,  the  creeks  and  smaller 
streams  having  broken  up  their  banks  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  their  size.  A  bank  of  sand 
whidi  aeems  firm  and  secure,  suddenly  gives  way  beneath  the  traveller^  horse,  and  the  next 
moment  the  animal  has  sunk  in  die- quicksand,  either  to  the  chest  in  fron^  or  over  the  crupper 
behind,  lenTiog  its  master  in  a  situation  not  to  be  envied. 

Unlike  the  mountain  torrents  and  small  rivers  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  Mississippi 
rises  hot  slowly  during  these  floods,  continuing  for  several  weeks  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  an 
indi  in  the  flay.  When  at  its  height,  it  undergoes  little  fluctuation  for  some  days,  and  afler  this 
lufasides  as  slowly  as  it  rose.  The  usual  duration  of  a  flood  is  from  four  to  six  weeks,  although, 
OD  come  occasions,  it  is  protracted  to  two  months. 

"  Every  one  knows  how  Urgely  the  idea  of  floods  and  cataclysms  enter  into  the  speculations  of 
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the  geoI(^t.  If  the  streamlctt  of  the  Enropean  contineot  afford  inuatfaUcm  of  the  fonnatioa 
of  strata,  how  much  more  must  the  Mi»isnppi,  with  its  ever^hifting  sandbanks,  its  crumbliDg 
shores,  its  enormous  masaea  of  drift-timber,  the  source  of  future  beds  of  coal,  its  extensiTO  and 
varied  dluvial  deposits,  imd  its  mighty  mass  of  waters  rolling  sullenly  along^  like  the  flood  of 

eternity  !** 

Before  discussing  any  of  the  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  we  may 
proceed  to  pYo  some  account  of  the,  in  reality,  main  stream. 

The  Missouri  has  its  origin,  as  well  as  some  of  its  branches,  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  the  chief  source  is  sud  to  rise  at  aboat  a  mile  distant 
from  that  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ooltimbia.  The  most  aatibentie  infer* 
mation  ve  have  yet  had,  of  tiie  aoorcra  of  this  mighty  river,  is  from  its  first  dis- 
coverers, Lewis  and  Clarke.  Those  travellers  consider  that  the  Missouri  seems 
to  be,  in  its  early  course,  formed  by  three  considerable  bmnches,  which  unite  not 
far  from  ihe  base  of  the  principal  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  To  the 
northern  they  gave  the  name  of  Jefferson,  to  the  middle  Oaltatin,  and  to  the 
southern  Maddison.  All  these  streams  flow  with  great  velocity;  their  beds  are 
formed  of  smooth  pebble  and  gravel,  and  their  waters  are  transparent  One  hun- 
dred miles  above  the  forks  of  the  Missouri,  are  the  forks  of  Jefferson  river  j  two 
subordinate  branches  of  which  are  called  Wisdom  and  Philanthropy,  one 
coming  from  the  north-west,  and  the  other  from  the  south-east.  Wisdom  river 
is  fifty  yards  wide,  cold,  rapid,  and  contuning  a  third  more  water  than  the  Jefier- 
son ;  it  dndns  the  waters  of  melting  snows  from  the  mountuns,  but  is  nnnavigable 
on  account  of  its  rapidity.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  further  up  is  the 
extreme  navigable  point  of  the  river,  in  north  latitude  forty-three  degrees  thirty 
minutes  and  forty-three  seconds.  Two  miles  beyond  this  is  a  small  gap  or  nnt^ 
row  entrance,  formed  by  the  high  mountuns  whidi  reeede  on  each  side,  at  the 
head  of  an  elevated  valley,  ten  miles  long  and  five  broad,  so  as  to  form  a  spa- 
cious cove  several  miles  in  diameter.  From  the  foot  of  one  of  the  lowest  oi 
these  mountains,  which  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  of  half  a  mile,  issues  the 
remotest  water  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the  source  it  is  said  that  the  temperature 
is  so  high  that,  at  the  end  of  August,  water  standing  in  vessels  exposed  to  the 
night  air  has  been  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

After  the  junction  of  the  three  branches,  the  river  foams  onward,  as  a 
large  mountidn  torrent.  It  then  spreads  into  a  broad,  and  comparatively,  tranquil 
stream,  full  of  islands.  Peaks  of  blackish  rock  frown  above  the  river  in  perpn\- 
dicalar  elevations  of  about  a  thousand  feet.  The  mountains  around  which  it 
flows  are  covered  with  pines,  cedars,  and  furs;  and  mountain  tkeep  are  seen 
bounding  on  their  summits,  where  they  are  apparentiy  inaccesuble.  In  this 
distance  the  mountuns  have  an  aspect  of  wild,  sombre  grandeur.  On  the 
meadows  and  along  the  banks,  the  most  common  wood  is  the  oottoa-tree, 
which,  with  the  wilbw,  forms  almost  the  exclusive  growth  of  the  Upper 
Missouri. 
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About  forty-seven  miles  below  where  the  Missouri  gushes  from  the  foot  of 
the  moantains  into  its  channel  through  the  upper  pkins,  are  the  Gates  of  the 
Rockif  mountainx.  In  ascending  the  stream,  it  increases  in  rapidity,  depth,  and 
breadth,  to  the  mouth  of  this  formidable  pass,  where  the  rocks  approach  it  on 
both  sides,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the  height  of 
1200  feet.  Near  the  base  they  are  composed  of  black  granite ;  but  above,  the 
whole  are  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  cream  colour.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  toemendous  than  the  frowning  darkness  of  these  rocks,  which  project 
over  the  river,  and  menace  the  passenger  with  destruction.  For  the  space 
of  five  miles  and  three  quarters,  tiie  rocks  rise  to  the  above  degree  of  elevation, 
and  the  river,  350  yards  broad,  seems  to  have  forced,  or  sawn  its  channel  through 
the  solid  rocks,  for  nearly  six  miles  in  length;  incased,  as  it  were,  during  all  this 
(fistanee,  between  two  walls  of  about  1 200  feet  high .  During  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
tance  the  water  is  very  deep,  even  at  the  edges ;  and,  for  the  first  three  miles,  there 
is  not  a  spot,  except  for  a  few  yards,  on  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the 
water  and  the  towering  perpendicular  clifis. 

Hie  river,  for  the  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  becomes  almost  a  con- 
tinued cataract  la  this  distance  its  perpendicular  descent  is  362  feet.  The 
first  fall  is  ninety-eight  feet ;  the  second,  nineteen ;  the  third,  forty-seven ;  the 
fourth,  twenty-nx.  Next  to  the  Niagara,  these  falls  are  the  most  stupendous 
of  any  known  in  the  worid.  The  Iffissouri  continues  to  rush  furiously  onward 
for  a  long  distance  beyond,  but  there  is  not  much  variation  in  its  appearance 
until  its  confluence  with  the  Hatte,  which  river  brings  down  vast  quantities  of 
coarse  sand.  The  Missouri  is  then  studded  with  islands.  The  formation  of 
which  is  minutely  described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The  sand,  as  it  has  drifted 
down,  has  adhered  to  some  of  the  projecting  points  of  the  shore,  and  formed  a 
hard  barrier  of  resistance  to  the  mud,  which  fills  up  the  river  to  the  same  height 
with  the  sand-bar  itself.  As  soon  as  it  has  acquired  consbtency,  willows  grow, 
ihias  roots  imparting  solidity  to  the  whole:  with  further  accumulations,  the 
GOtton<wood  tree  next  appears,  till  the  soil  is  gradually  raised  to  a  point  above 
the  highest  freshets.  Thus  stopped  in  its  course,  the  water  seeks  a  passage 
elsewhere,  and,  as  the  soil  on  each  side  is  light  and  yielding,  what  was  only 
a  peninsula  becomes  gradually  an  uland ;  and  the  river,  during  the  period  of 
formation  scoops  additional  room  for  its  waters  from  the  adjacent  shore.  In  this 
way  the  Missouri,  like  the  Mississippi,  is  continually  cutting  off  the  projections  of 
tiie  ahem,  and  leaving  its  ancient  channel,  wUch  may  be  traced  by  tiie  deposits 
of  mud,  and  a  few  stagnant  ponds. 

Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Missouri,  below  the  Hatte,  the  soil  is  des<aibed 
as  generally  fertile,  and,  although  timber  is  scarce,  there  is  still  suffident  for  the 
use  of  settlera.    Above  tiie  Platte,  although  the  sdl  is  said  to  be  rich,  the 
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non-appearance  of  wood,  and  the  want  of  good  water,  of  which  there  is  but  a 
small  quantity  in  the  creeks,  form  great  disadvantages  in  regard  to  its  occupancy. 
The  praiiies,  for  many  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  produce  abundance  o£ 
good  pasturage. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Missooii 
gradually  expands,  comprehending  some  wide  bottoms,  in  which  are  many 
settlements,  gradually  increasing  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  Manito 
rocks,  and  some  other  precipitous  clifis,  are  the  tmninations  of  low  ranges  of 
hills,  through  which  the  river  flom.  These  hills  sometimes  cause  rapids,  and 
opposite  the  Manito  rocks,  a  group,  called  the  Thousand  Islands,  stretches 
obliquely  across  the  river,  separated  by  narrow  channels,  in  which  the  current  is 
stronger  than  below.  Some  of  the  channels  fure  obstructed  by  floating  trees, 
which  usually  accumulate  about  the  upper  ends  of  islands,  and  are  called  ra/U. 
After  increasing  to  a  certain  extent,  portions  of  these  rafts  become  loosenedj  and 
float  down  the  river,  covering  nearly  its  whole  sur&ce,  and  greatly  impeding  and 
endangering  the  progress  of  the  ascending  boats. 

Council  Bluff's,  the  seat  of  an  important  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States,  about  600  miles  up  the  Missouri,  Is  a  remarkable  bank,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  brink  of  tiie  river,  to  an  elevation  of  150  feet. 

The  Missouri,  with  its  continuation  down  the  Mississippi,  is  tbe  longest  river 
in  America.*  Its  whole  course,  from  its  source  in  the  Rocky  mountuns  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  4424  miles,  including  its  windings :  nearly  400U  miles  of  Uiia 
course  is  navigable.  From  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Misnssippi  to 
Fort  Mandaa,  it  is  1609  miles;  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Great  Falls  2575 
miles;  2664  to  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains ;  2690  to  the  Gates  of  the 
Mountains  ;  3096  to  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  Jefferson  river;  and  3124 
miles  to  its  remotest  source.  In  this  immense  course  it  rec^ves  upwards  of 
fifty  large  rivers,  and  about  150  smaller  streams.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Roche-Jaune,  or  Yellowstone,  the  Kansas,  Platte,  Osage,  Gasconade,  Little  Mis- 
souri, Running  Water,  Charaton,  White,  and  Milk  rivers. 

The  Tellowstohv  is  the  laigest  of  these  tributaries.  Its  sources  are  in  the 
Rocky  mounUuns,  near  those  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Platte,  and  it  may  be  navi- 
gated in  canoes  almost  to  its  head.  It  runs  first  through  a  mountainous  country ; 
in  many  parts  fertile  and  well  timbered.  It  then  waters  a  rich  country,  inter- 
spersed with  valleys  and  meadows,  and  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  until 

*  "  The  American  Fur  Company  have  sent  their  steamboats  twenty-one  hundred  unlet  above  the 
moudi  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  bi^  water,  steamboats  of  light  draft  can  ascend  two  iknuamd  amd 
jtx  hundred  milet.  The  Mississippi  is  navigable  by  steam  between  nx  and  teven  himdred 
milet  above  St.  Louis.  Tliese  rivers  pass  through  an  exceedingly  fertile  country  ;  and  when  a  just 
system  of  internal  improvement  shall  be  carried  into  operation,  not  only  New  Orleans  and  Uie 
great  valley  of  ttie  Mississippi  will  be  benefited,  but  every  portion  of  Uie  United  States  will  feel 
Uw  iDTigomting  influence  of  such  a  course."— Lorn  iujniitfcaii. 
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near  the  Missouri  it  flows  through  open  meadows  and  low  grounds  wooded  on  its 
borders.  In  l^e  upper  country  its  course  is  sud  to  be  very  rapid,  but  during 
the  two  laat^  and  largest,  portions,  its  current  is  much  more  gentle  than  tiiat  of 
the  Missouri.  On  the  sand-bars,  and  along  the  maigin  of  this  river,  grows  the 
small-leafed  willow  i  in  the  low  grounds  adjoining,  are  scattered  rose  bushes 
three  or  four  feet  high,  the  red-berry>  senrice  berry,  and  redwood.  Hie  higher 
plains  border  either  immediately  on  the  river,  where  they  are  generally  timbered, 
and  have  an  undergrowth  like  that  of  the  low  grounds,  with  the  addition  of  the 
broad-leafed  willow,  gooseberry,  purple  currant,  and  honeysuckle  ;  or  they  grew 
between  the  low  grounds  and  t^e  hills,  and  for  the  most  part  without  wood,  or 
anygrowth ;  except  laige  quantities  of  wild  hyssop,a  plantwhich  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feet ;  like  the  wiUow  of  the  sand-bars,  it  is  a  fevourite  food  of  the 
bnffido,  elk,  deer,  grouse,  porcupine,  hare,  and  rabbit — Lewis  and  Clarke, 

Hw  Plattib  is  much  more  rapid  tlum  the  Missouri,  and  drives  its  current  to 
the  northern  bank,  on  which  it  is  constantly  encroaching.  At  some  distance 
above  the  confluence,  the  Missouri  is  two  miles  wide,  with  a  rajud  current  of 
ten  miles  an  hour  in  some  jmrts,  the  rapidity  increases  as  it  approaches  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  ;  the  velocity  of  which,  combined  with  the  vast  quantity  of 
rolling  sands  which  are  drifdng  down  it,  into  the  Missouri,  renders  it  unna- 
vigable,  except  for  flats  or  rafts,  or  by  the  Indutna  who  pass  it  in  small  flat  canoes 
made  of  hides,  and  the  Am^cans  who  have  contrived  to  navigate  it  by  means 
of  keel-boats,  which,  b«ng  constructed  to  draw  but  little  water,  and  buUt  upon  a 
small  flat  keel,  are  remarkably  well  adapted  for  ascending  rapid  and  shallow 
streams.  Hie  Platte  winds  its  course,  from  west  to  east,  for  more  than  800 
miles. 

The  Kansas  is  described  as  resembling  the  Missouri,  with  a  more 
moderate  current,  and  waters  less  turbid.  Its  valley,  Uke  that  of  the  Missouri, 
consists  of  a  deep  and  fertile  soil,  produdng  forests  of  cotton-wood,  sycamore, 
and  other  trees,  interspersed  with  meadows ;  but  in  the  upper  part  the  trees 
become  more  and  more  scattered,  and  at  length  disappear :  the  conntoy  around 
its  sources  spreads  into  an  immense  pnurie. 

The  OsAGS,  so  called  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  its  banks, 
flowB  into  the  Missouri  133  miles  above  its  omflnence  with  the  Missisrippi.  Its 
sources  are  in  die  Ozark  mountains.  Flowing  along  the  base  of  the  north- 
western slope  of  a  mountainous  range,  it  receives  from  the  east  several  rapid 
tributaries.  In  point  of  magnitude  this  river  ranks  with  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee.  It  has  been  re^n^sented  as  navigable  for  600  miles,  but  this 
Major  Long  considers  an  ezag^ration,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  shoals 
and  sand-bars  in  its  current.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  traverses  broad 
and  fertile  bottom-lands,  bearing  heavy  forests  of  sycamore  aod  cotton- trees. 
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The  Chabaton  is  seventy-five  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  at 
high  flood  1 50  miles.  Half  a  mile  from  its  confluence  vnth  the  Missouri,  it  recmves 
the  Idttle  Charaton,  also  a  considerable  stream,  and  navigable  for  many  mUes. 
The  Charaton  has  its  source  near  the  Des  Moiru  tributary  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  traverses  a  countiy  described  as  of  great  importance^  boUi  on  account  of  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  inexhaustible  mines  of  lead. 

The  Abkaxsab  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountainSf  in  about  42  d^.  north 
latitude,  near  the  sources  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  on  the  borders  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It  is  about  2120  miles  in  lengtii,  flowiogf 
generally  east -south-east.  Its  tributary  streams  are  little  known ;  they  are  re- 
markable for  being  deeply  impregnated  with  salt  That  part  of  Aricansas  which 
traverses  the  Missouri  territory  is  bordered,  for  the  most  part,  by  extensive 
prairies.  Spurs  of  the  Ozark  mountains  often  terminate  at  the  river.  It 
may  be  remarked  as  singular,  that  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  300  miles  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Arkansas,  its  valley  is  merely  confined  to  tiie  mai^^  of  die 
river.  The  soil  on  each  aide  within  the  Missouri  territory  is  chiefly  alluvial, 
and  where  not  disturbed  by  the  floods,  is  verdant  and  fertile.  The  timber  grow- 
ing in  the  Arkansas  country  is  similar  to  the  woods  of  MississippL  The  Ar- 
kansas dnuns  about  178,000  square  miles  of  territ<nry,  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  about  200  miles. 

On  the  impediments  to,  and  dangers  of,  navigating  the  Misflsaippi,  a  writer  in 
the  Merchant^  Magazine  makes  the  following  observations: 

"  hi  the  first  place,  we  would  aUude  to  a  fiwt  which  has  long  bem  a  fmnidaUe  obstacla 

to  the  safe  navigation  of  the  Mississipp!,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  much  individual  hazard, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  numerous  lives  and  a  considerable  amount  of  property.  It  is,  perhaps, 
well  known,  that  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Misnssippi  and  Missouri  are,  for  the  most  par^ 
composed  of  alluvial  deposits  of  sand,  the  latter  of  which  are  covered  with  large  trees. 
When,  as  is  oAien  the  case,  the  current  of  the  stream  rises,  the  banks  not  un&equently  fall, 
and  these  trees  are  carried  off  by  the  stream.  The  sand  and  earthy  substance  adheres  to 
the  root,  caunng  that  part  to  sink,  and  to  leave  the  tree  anchored  ia  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Deposits  of  sand  are  thus  formed  about  the  roots,  and  the  obstruction  thus  produced  fre- 
quently forces  the  channel  in  another  direction.  By  the  adaon  of  the  water  or  the  ice,  the 
Imuu^es  are  worn  ofi^  leaving  a  stem,  yrhkh.  sometunes  prefects  above  water,  sonetimes  is 
submerged  a  few  feet,  and  sometimes  is  so  deeply  buried  Wow  the  surface  as  to  be  mtiraly 
concealed  from  sight  These  obstructicms,  which  present  themselves  vrith  greater  or  less 
frequency  throughout  the  greater  rKnrtion  the  bed  of  the  Afissisappi,  vary  in  danger  ac- 
oonuug  to  the  pootitm  in  iriiich  they  dbasee  to  be  jdaeed.  They  are  termed  sm^;  and, 
coming  into'coUinon  with  the  stnmboats  at  miduig^  or  durit^  a  fog^  are  the  sootee  <^ 
no  small  diacomfort  to  passengers — not  unfrequently  forcing  a  how  through  the  boa^  rink- 
ing  the  hull,  injuring  the  cargo,  and  even  destroying  lives. 

"  These  obstades  most  commonly  occur  in  the  besods  of  the  rivers,  or  in  those  parts  when 
the  currents  are  obstructed  by  islands  or  sand-bars.  Indeed,  they  present  themselves  occa- 
sionally in  such  numbers,  that  the  boats  are  fenced  in  by  these  mllen  trees,  insomuch  that 
a  boat-master  upon  the  Missouri  was  recently  obliged  to  cut  his  way  through  them ;  and 
they  tend  to  impede  the  navigation  of  that  nver  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  With  that  viewj  the  chamber  <^  commerce  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  have 
adopted  rigonnu  ptooeedings  in  relation  to  the  im^novemoit  of  tiie  navigation  of  the  AGs- 
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siasipiii  river  and  iU  priocipal  tribataries.  The  amoniii  ytSsna  afloat  upon  it,  at  all  times 
during  the  season  of  navigation,  and  the  value  of  the  property  whose  fate  would  be  probablr 
involved  in  the  improvement,  naturally  calls  for  some  effective  aid  on  the  ^)art  of  the  genenu 
government  Independeoitly  of  the  curying  trade  from  the  remote  intenor,  t^e  cotton  and 
sugar  plantations,  which  send  their  cargoes  abroad  &om  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee  and  Arkansas — the  tobacco  which  is  yearly  shipped  from  the  states  of 
KentucW  and  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Illinois — together  with  the  manufactured  arUcles 
imported  and  exported  from  those  states,  exceeding  ta  value  that  of  its  agricultural  products, 
and  the  importance,  as  places  of  slupmeut,  of  the  numerous  ports  upon  the  river—all  tend 
to  present  ad^tional  clauns  for  the  aid  of  Congress. 

"  The  removal  of  those  obstructions  which  nave  so  long  impeded  the  Misnssippi  naviga- 
tion, would  seem  to  be  a  no  very  difBcult  object.  The  moat  convenient  instrument  for  taat 
purpose  is  termed  a  snag-boat^  which,  with  its  machinery,  will  usually  remove  about  twenty 
per  day ;  the  oost  v/£  working  the  boat  being  fifty  or  seventy  dollars,  and  requiring  fifty 
men;  and  the  expense  of  oonstmction  being  from  26,000  doUan  to  26,000  dollars.  Tlie 
mimerxnu  wrecks  of  anagged  steamboats,  whidb  straw  that  noUe  river — ^tiie  &ot  that 
fraights  and  persona  fivm  nearly  half  of  the  union  are  afloat  continually  upon  its  bos<Hn— 
that  neariy  6,000,000  of  people,  rending  in  the  bordering  territory,  would  be  benefited  in 
greato'  or  less  degree  b^  tiie  miprovement ;  and  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  nine  states 
and  two  territories,  which  skirt  it»  banks,  must  pass  along  its  waters,  tend  materially  to 
strengthen  tJie  daims  which  have  been  urged  before  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  its 
narigation.  Hundreds  of  thoustuids  of  persons  are  sailing  upon  its  surface  during  the  sea- 
son of  navigation — property  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  doUars  are  risked  upon  its  waters. 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  east  are  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  because 
the  advance  of  freights  is  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  di£Bcultie8  of 
nairigation ;  and  the  losses  of  insurance  companies,  yearlv,  amount  to  no  InconsiderBble 
gum.  Moreover,  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  land  which  skuts  it  has  been  subdued  to  ciilti? 
vation ;  and  the  bright  prospects  o£  wealth  and  strength  that  are  continually  unfolding, 
from  ^  develc^dDg  vesotnoss  the  sml,  are  mvt  adding  to  Uie  value  and  nnportance  of 
the  desired  inmrovememt  as  a  merely  mercantile  eirtezprise,  impOTtant  from  the  fact  thatj  of 
ihe  total  numba  of  steamboat  losses  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  greater  proporticni 
occur  iqmn  the  Mississippi  river." 

The  Rbd  River  is  the  lowest  great  tributary  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 

Its  source,  or  rather  sources,  rise  at  the  lower  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 

near  Santa      in  Mexico.   The  several  head  branches  unite  into  one,  into  which 

flow  several  tributaries,  the  largest  of  which  are  Blue  river,  and  False  Washita. 

The  south  bank  of  it  forms,  for  a  great  distance,  the  boundary  between  the  United 

States  and  Texas.   A  great  part  of  its  course  is  through  rich  prairies  of  a  red 

Bcnl ;  which,  colouring  its  waters,  has  given  this  river  its  name.    Its  banks  are 

covered  with  grass,  and  vines,  which  are  said  to  yield  excellent  grapes.  About 

1 00  miles  above  Natchitoches,  that  great  impediment  to  navigation,  called  the  Raft, 

commences,  ovot  and  through  the  aUnvions  and  Allien  trees  which  the  waters 

have  carried  and  deposited.    This  interruption  occurs  at  a  shallow  expansion 

of  the  river  to  the  width  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  a  length  of  sixty  or 

seventy  miles.    In  some  places,  the  rafts  covered  the  whole  river,  and  had  grass 

and  willows  growing  on  the  alluvial  soil  collected  on  it,  and  could  be  even  crossed 

on  horseback,  though  not  without  danger.    But  more  generally  the  river  appeared 

between  the  masses  of  coQected  timber.  At  a  great  expense,  this  raft  has  been  so 

far  removed  by  the  United  States  gOTemment^  that  steamboats  pass  through  it 
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TheWABHiTA, a  tributary,  which  flows  into  Red  river,  is  naTigableformanymiliw. 
Its  course,  within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  called  Black  river,  is  navigated 
by  large  boats.  White  bivbr,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi  a  tittle  above  the 
Arkansas,  is  navigable  at  a  moderate  flood  of  water  between  300  and  400  miles. 
Of  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Missouri,  it  is  remarluLble,  that  their  mouths  are 
generally  blocked  up  with  mud,  after  the  subsiding  of  the  summer  freshet  of  that 
river,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  month  of  July.  The  freshets  of  the  more 
80uth»ly  tributaries  are  exhausted  earlier  in  the  season,  and  wash  from  their 
mouths  the  sand  and  mud  previously  deposited  therein,  leaving  them  free  from 
obstructions.  These  freshets  having  subsided,  the  more  northerly  branches  dis- 
cbai^  their  floods,  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  at  b  lat^  period,  llie 
Missouri  being  thus  swollen,  the  mud  of  its  waters  is  driven  up  the  mouth  of  its 
tributaries.  These  streams  having  no  more  freshets  to  expel  the  accumulation^ 
their  mouths  remun  thus  obstructed  till  the  ensuing  spring. — Long's  TYavels. 

The  St.  Peter,  a  tributary  oi  the  Mississippi,  has  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  base  of  a  ridge,  named  Cotean  dea  Prairies. 
It  enters  the  Mississippi  nine  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Its  length 
in  all  its  windings  is  about  500  miles.  Its  course  is  exceedingly  serpentine,  and 
is  interrupted  by  several  rocky  ridges,  extending  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
occasioning  fslh  of  considerable  descent.  During  the  times  of  spring  freshets 
and  floods,  this  river  is  navigable  for  boats  from  its  mouth  to  the  head  of  Big 
Stone  lake,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  sources.  For  a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  it  is  only  from  sixty  to  eighty  yards  wide, 
and  navigable  for  pirogues  and  canoes  in  all  stages  of  the  floods  ;  higher  up,  its 
navigation  is  obstructed  in  low  water  by  numerous  shoals  and  rapids.  The 
aj^;r^te  desert  of  the  St  Peter  may  be  estimated  at  about  150  feet,  the  ge- 
neral level  of  the  country  at  its  source  having  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  river.  The  chief  of  its  tributaries  is  the  Blue-earth  river,  which  flows 
in  from  the  south  100  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  mouth  fifty  yards  in 
width.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  blue  day  which  the  Indians  procure  upon  its 
banks,  and  which  is  much  employed  in  piunting  their  faces  and  other  parts  of 
their  bodies.  The  river  St.  Peter's  enters  the  Mississippi  behind  a  large  island, 
which  is  probably  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  growth  of  sugar-maple,  elm,  aah,  oak,  and  walnut.  At  the  point  of 
embondiure,  it  is  150  yards  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  Ita 
waters  are  transparent,  and  present  a  light  blue  tint  on  looking  upon  the  stream. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  Indians  have  given  it  the  name  of  Clear-water  river. 
—Book  of  United  States. 

The  Rbd  rivbb  of  the  north  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  St.  Peter's ;  and  by 
a  northern  and  winding  course  runs  nearly  200  miles  within  the  United  States 
limits ;  and  then  passes  into  the  British  dominions  of  Upper  Canada,  and  empties 
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into  Winnepeck.  Its  principal  branches  are  Red  Lake  river  and  Moose 
rirer:  the  latter  of  which  rises  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Mandan  on  the  Missouri. 
Red  river  is  a  broad,  deep,  and  navigable  stream,  abounding  with  fish,  and  the 
country  along  its  banks  with  elk  and  buffaloes. 

The  Ohio. — ^The  name  Ohio  is  said  to  signify  in  the  language  of  the  aborigines, 
"  the  beautiful  river.*'  Above  Pittsburg  it  is  called  the  Alleghany :  the  source  of 
which  is  in  Pennsylvania,  in  north  latitude  forty*one  degrees  and  forty-five  minutes, 
and  west  longitude  seventy-eight  degrees.  It  is  formed  by  two  small  streams. 
At  Pittsburg,  where  the  All^hany  receives  the  Momngakeloy  the  main  river  is 
there  called  the  Ohio.  The  Monongahela  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams, 
both  rising  in  the  Alleghany  chain,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  V^^g^nia,  and  running 
parallel  to  each  other  for  sixty  miles  in  nearly  a  direct  line.  The  absolute  course  of 
Ae  Monongahela  is  m(H%  than  200  miles,  but  not  above  130  in  a  direct  Une  from 
south  to  north.  It  appears  to  be  a  larger  and  deeper  stream  at  Llttsbuig  than  the 
All^hany^  which,  in  the  dry  season,  has  not  above  seven  feet  water,  where 
deepest.  The  waters  of  the  Alleghany  are  always  clear  and  limpid,  while  those 
of  the  Monongahela,  on  the  contrary,  become  muddy  and  turbid,  whenever  there 
are  a  few  days  of  successive  rain  in  that  part  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  where 
it  rises.  Each  of  the  streams  is  about  400  yards  wide  at  their  confluence,  and 
after  the  junction,  the  stream  is  more  remarkable  for  its  depth  than  breadth. 

The  OaiOf  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany,  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  a  continnation  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  which  arrives  at 
the  conflaence  in  an  oblique  direction.  From  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  the  distance  is  1033  miles,  following  the  stream.  It  receives  numerous 
tributaries  on  both  sides,  in  its  course  to  the  Mississippi.  For  300  miles 
below  I^ttsburg,  the  Ohio  runs  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  rising  from  300  feet 
to  400  feet  in  height.  These  are  frequently  undulated  along  their  summits,  and 
extend  occaaonally  as  elevated  table  lands.  They  sometimes  recede  from,  and 
sometimes  approach  to,  the  banks  of  the  river;  generally  run  parallel  to  the 
AH^hany  chain.  These  ridges  recede  gradually  as  we  proceed  down  the  river,  and 
finally  disappear  from  the  view.  The  Ohio  flows  through  a  transverse  chain,  at 
the  rapids,  near  Louisville,  and  thence  through  a  level  country,  as  far  as  the  Mis- 
usrippL  The  gener^  appearance  of  this  picturesque  river  is  placid,  gentle,  and 
transparent,  except  during  the  floods.  There  are  periodical  inundations  in  winter 
and  in  spring.  The  vernal  inundations  of  the  Ohio  commence  sometimes  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  subside  in  July;  and  sometimes  eariy  in  February,  and  sub- 
ride  in  May.  The  inundations  are  early  or  late,  accorcUng  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows  or  the  ice  in  the  interior.  The  Ohio,  daring  these  inundations,  is  swelled 
to  a  remarkable  height,  varying  in  diiferent  places,  as  the  river  is  more  or  less 
expanded  in  breadth.  The  high  and  steep  banks,  in  the  upper  course  of  the 
Ohio,  prevent  the  general  level  of  the  land  from  bdng  overflowed,  and  ren- 
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dered  marshy  and  unwholesome,  as  in  the  Lower  Missouri^  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Ohio.  Yet  high  as  its  hanks  are,  the  Ohio  is  sometimes  destouc- 
tive  to  the  towns  which  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  river.  Part  of 
the  town  of  Marietta  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Maskingum  with  the  Ohio^ 
though  elevated  forty-five  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  stream,  has  been 
twice  inundated,  and  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Ports- 
mouth, at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Sdota,  216  miles  below  Marietta  by  water, 
though  elevated  sixty  feet  above  the  usual  surface  of  the  river,  has  been  also 
subjected  to  a  similar  calamity.  At  Cinannati,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  535 
yards,  and  the  banks  fifty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  yet  these  are  annually 
overflowed.  The  winter  floods  commence  in  the  middle  of  Oct(rf>er,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  latter  end  of  December.  Occasionally,  during  summer,  heavy  rains 
fall 'among  the  Alleghany  mountains,  by  which  the  Ohio  is  suddenly  raised ;  these 
summer  inundations  are  rare.  During  the  two  periodical  floods,  wMch,  taken 
together,  last  for  nearly  half  the  year,  vessels  drawing  about  twdve  feet  water 
navigate  the  river  downvard  from  Pittsbuig  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of 
nearly  2200  miles.  The  voyage  from  Pittsburg  to  the  falls  may  be  accomplished 
in  nine  or  ten  days,  but  it  is  generally  performed  in  twdve  days.  The  difficult 
of  navigating  the  Ohio  during  the  dry  anson,  is  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  or  between  Pittsbuig  and  limestone :  a  dutance,  by  water,  of  425  miles. 
The  shallowness  of  the  stream  is  occasioned  by  its  being  divided  by  islands  into 
several  channels;  for  the  depth  of  the  Monongahela  branch  of  the  Ohio  alone, 
is  twelve  feet,  at  Pittabu^.  Michaux  counted  fifty  of  these  islands  in  Uie  dis- 
tance of  390  miles ;  some  of  them  only  containing  a  few  acres,  and  others  exceed- 
ii^  a  mile  in  length.  A  ship,  of  above  300  tons,  called  the  Muskingum,  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  May,  1845,  on  her  fiiBt 
Toyi^e  from  CincinnatL  This  vessel  was  built  at  Marietta,  2S3  miles  above  Cin- 
cinnati, with  a  cai^  of  pork,  lard,  oil-cake,  &c.,  laden  at  the  latter  place>  TMs 
ship  performed  the  voyage  from  where  built  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1933  miles;, 
and  thence  round  Florida,  by  the  Bahama  channel,  across  the  Atiantic,  more 
than  5000  miles,  or  in  all,  about  7000  miles  to  LiverpooL 

The  Tennessee  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  traverses  East  Tennessee, 
and  almost  the  whole  northern  limit  of  Alabama,  re-enters  Tennessee,  crosses 
almost  the  whole  width  of  it,  into  Kentucky,  and  passes  into  Ohio,  fif^-seven 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  It  is  near  1200  miles  in  length, 
and  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ohio.  It  has  numerous  branches,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  for  about  1000  miles.  Most  of  its  branches  rise  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  are  loo  shallow  for  navigation,  except  during  the  floods,  which  take 
place  occasionally,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  allow  fiat  boats  to  be  floated 
down  to  the  main  stream.  The  Muscle  shoals  are  about  300  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  Ohio.   At  this  place  the  river  spreads  to  the  width  of  three  miles. 
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and  forms  a  rnunber  of  i^ands*  The  passage  by  boats  is  difficult  and  dangerous, 
except  when  the  water  is  high. 

Vrom  these  shoals  to  the  place  called  the  Whirls  or  Suck,  250  miles,  the  na- 
ligation  all  the  way  is  excellent,  to  the  Curoberlaiid  mountain ;  which  the  river 
flows  through.  This  mountain  is,  in  parts,  so  steep,  that  even  the  Indians 
cannot  ascend  it  on  foot  In  one  place,  particularly  near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  there  is  a  remarkable  ledge  of  rocks,  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
300  feet  high,  with  a  perpendicular  front  faang  the  south-east,  forming  a  mag- 
nifioeat  wall,  excelling  all  the  artificial  fortifications  in  the  known  world.  The 
Whiri  is  considered  a  greater  curiosity  than  the  famous  breach  by  the  river 
Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  Tennessee,  which  above  the  Whirl  is  half  a  mile  wide,  contracts  to  a 
breadth  of  about  100  yards,  or  eighteen  rods.  A  lai^  rook  which  projects 
from  the  northern  shore,  in  an  oblique  direction,  renders  the  channel  still  nar- 
rower, and  causes  a  sudden  bend,  by  which  the  waters  are  thrown  with  great 
fwoe  gainst  the  opposite  shore.  From  thence  they  rebound,  and  form  a  whirl 
of  about  eighty  yards,  or  240  feet  in  (nrcumference.  By  the  dexterity  of  the 
rowers,  canoes  drawn  into  this  whirl  have  sometimes  escaped  without  damage. 
In  less  than  a  mile  below  the  whirl,  the  river  spreads  to  its  common  width 
down  to  Masde  ahoals  j  and  thence  flows  in  a  regular  and  mtgestic  stream  down, 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio. 

The  Wabash  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Indiana,  and  flows  south- 
iresterly  across  the  state,  then  it  bends  to  the  south,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio, 
forming  towards  its  mouth  the  western  state  boundary.  Its  length,  from  its 
source  to  its  month,  exceeds  500  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  keel-boats,  about 
400  miles,  to  Ouitanon,  where  there  are  rapids.  From  this  village  small  boats 
proceed  to  within  six  miles  of  St.  Mary's  river;  ten  of  Fort  Wayne;  and  eight 
of  the  St  Joseph  of  the  Miami-of-the-lakes.  Its  current  flows  gently  above 
Vincennes ;  below  the  town  there  are  several  rapids,  but  not  of  sufficient  force 
to  inrevent  boats  from  ascending.  The  prindpal  rapids  are  between  Deche  and 
White  livers,  ten  miles  below  Vincennes.  White  river  and  Tippecanoe  river  are 
braadies  of  tlie  Wabash. 

The  CuMBBHLAND  riscs  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  Kentucky,  and,  flowing 
nearly  200  miles  through  that  state,  passes  into  Tennessee,  through  which  it 
makes  a  divuit  of  250  miles,  then  re-enters  Kentucky,  and  falls  into  the 
Ohio,  about  fifty  miles  above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi. 
From  the  source  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  the  distance  in  a 
direct  line  is  300  miles;  and  by  the  course  and  windings  of  the  stream,  nearly 
600  miles;  for  500  ofwbidi  it  is  navigable  forbatteaux  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
tons  burden. 

The  MusKiKOUM  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ohio,  and  flows  southerly 
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into  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
for  about  100  miles.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Lake  Erie.  The  Sciota 
rises  in  the  western  part,  and  flows  southerly  into  Uie  Ohio.  It  is  about  200 
miles  long,  and  is  navigable  130  miles.  There  are  rich  and  beautiful  prairies  alcmg 
the  river,  and  its  valley  is  wide  and  fertile.  A  canal  passes  along  this  valley,  and 
extends  north-easterly  to  Lake  Erie.  The  Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers  take  their 
rise  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  flow  north-westerly  into  the  Ohio.  l*faey 
are  each  about  200  mUes  in  length.  The  latter  is  navi^ble  for  150  miles,  and 
has  a  widlh  of  150  yards  at  its  mouth.  The  current  is  rapid,  and  the  shores  are 
h^b.  For  a  great  part  of  its  coursei  it  flows  between  perpendicular  cli&  of 
limestone.  While  sailing  down  this  stream  the  passenger  is  said  to  experience 
an  indescribable  sensation  on  looking  upwards  from  the  deep  chasm  boanded 
closely  by  these  lofty  parapets.  Among  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  are 
the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  Saline,*  Green  river,  Big  Sandy,  Kanhawa. 

The  Illinois  rises  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  state  of  tiiat  name,  no 
more  Uian  thirty-five  miles  from  the  soutii-westem  ^remity  of  Lake  Midi^an 
and  communicating  by*locks  through  a  morass  with  the  Biver  Chicago,  which 
empties  into  that  lake.  Its  two  main  head-branches  are  Flein  and  Kankalcee. 
Tliirty  miles  from  the  junction  of  these  rivers.  Fox  river  flows  in  horn  the  north. 
The  Vermilion  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  joins  the  Illinois  from  the  south, 
260  miles  above  the  Mississippi.  Not  far  below  the  Vermilion  and  210  miles 
above  the  Mississippi,  is  the  commencement  of  Peoria  lake — an  enlai^ment  of 
the  river,  two  miles  wide,  on  an  average,  and  twenty  miles  in  lei^nth.  llus 
picturesque  expansion  is  so  deep  that  its  current  is  not  perceptible.  Its  ro- 
mantic shores,  are  generally  bounded  by  prairies.    It  abounds  with  fish. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  IlUnois,  the  rivers  that  flow  in-shore  have  their 
courses,  for  the  most  part,  in  mountainous  blu&,  which  often  approach  near  tiie 
river.  For  a  great  distance  above  its  mouth,  the  river  is  almost  as  straight  as  a 
canal.  '  In  summer  it  has  scarcely  a  perceptible  current ;  and  the  water,  though 
transparent,  has  a  marshy  taste  which  renders  it  almost  unfit  for  use.  The 
river  is  wide  and  deep ;  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  width,  is  so  thickly  filled 
with  aquatic  weeds,  that  no  person  could  swim  among  them.  Only  a  few  yards' 
width,  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  is  free  from  these  weeds.  It  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi through  a  deep  forest,  by  a  month  100  yards  wide.  Probably  no  river 
of  the  western  country  is  so  well  adapted  for  boat  navigation,  or  waters  a  more 
luxuriant  country. 

Rock  aiveb  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has 
its  source  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  Illinois,  in  a  ridge  of  hills  that  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Missisnppi  and  those  of  Lake  Mich^n.    On  its  banks  are  ex- 

*  On  the  bsDks  of  this  stream,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  OfaiO)  are  e&teosive  salt-works 
owned  by  the  United  States  government. 
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tensire  and  rich  lead  mines.  Its  general  course  is  south-west,  and  it  enters  the 
Misussippi,  not  &r  above  t^e  commencement  of  the  military  bounty  lands. 
Opporite  the  month  of  this  river,  rises  in  the  Mississippi,  a  beautiful  island,  on 
which  there  is  a  military  station. 

Kaskaskia  rivbr  rises  in  the  interior  of  Illinois,  near  Lake  Michigan.  It 
flows  in  a  aonth-west  direction  nearly  300  miles :  for  the  greater  part  of  which, 
daring  the  moderate  and  higher  floods  it  is  navigated  by  boats.  It  flows  through 
a  fertile  and  settled  country,  and  joins  to  the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  below  the 
town  of  the  same  name. 

The  Wisconsin  is  the  largest  river  of  the  North-West  territory  that  flows 
into  the  Mississippi.  It  rises  in  the  northern  interior  of  the  country,  and  near 
the  Montreal  of  Lake  Superior.  It  flows  between  300  and  400  miles,  with  a 
shallow  and  n^id  current,  navigable  by  boats  daring  the  floods.  It  is  about 
800  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  There  is  a  portage  of  only  half  a  mile  between  this 
and  Fox  river,  by  which  Father  Marquette  first  passed  on  his  way  to  discover  the 
Missisnppi.  It  is  over  a  level  prairie,  across  which,  from  river  to  river,  there 
is  a  water  communication  for  periogues  in  high  stages  of  the  water.  Pme  river 
flows  through  Winnebago  lake.  Its  length  is  about  200  miles.  The  country  along 
its  banks  is  fertile,  with  a  salubrious  climate.  Chippeway  is  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  Mississippi,  which  it  joins  just  below  Lake  Pepin.  It  is  half  a 
mile  vride  at  its  mouth,  and  has  communications  by  a  short  portage  with  Lake 
Superior.  The  other  chief  rivers  of  this  territory,  tributary  to  the  Mississippi, 
are  the  St.  Croix,  Rum,  St.  Francis,  and  Savannah. 

Among  the  smaller  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi  are  the  Obian,  Forked  Deer, 
Kg  Hatchet,  and  Wolf  rivers,  all  of  which  flow  into  it  from  Tennessee;  and  the 
Yazoo  and  Big  Black,  from  the  state  of  Mississippi.  The  last  named  rivers  are 
only  navigable  for  boats. 

Besides  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  tJiere  are  a  few  small 
streams  which  flow  direetly  into  tJie  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  Alabama  river  rises 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Georgia,  in  two  head-streams  named  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa,  and  running  south-westerly  through  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Alabama, 
tmite  with  the  Tombeckbee ;  both  the  streams  then  take  the  nune  of  Mobile, 
and,  flQwing  south  for  a  short  distance  £Edl  into  Mobile  bay. 

RIVERS  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA. 

The  British  dominiona  in  Nordi  America  are  intersected  with  numerous 
rivers,  whidi,  great  and  small,  extend  over  them  the  most  convenient  navigable 
advantages.  The  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  islands  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton,  are,  as  will  be  observed  by  a  reference  to  any 
modem  map,  watered  by  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sea. 

The  River  St.  John,  and  its  tributaries,  and  several  bays  branching  from  it; 
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the  riTers  Peticoudiac  and  Mirimacbi,  open  a  magnificent  inland  navigation 
ifaroogh  the  interior  of  New  Brunswick.  In  Lower  Canada,  several  rivers 
falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence^  and  the  Rostigouche  into  the  Bay  de  Chalear,  are 
navigable  for  small  vesseb. 

The  St.  Lawrbnoh,  or  Great  River  of  Canada,  after  flowing  through  Lakes 
Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  through  the  key  of  the  Thousand 
Island,  is  rendered  navigable^  by  cuts  and  canals,  to  Montreal,  and  to  the 
Ottawa,  by  the  Rideau  Canal. 

The  Thambs,  the  Ousb,  or  Qiand  River,  and  some  other  streams  fidling  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  are  mther  naturally,  or  rendered  artificially,  navigable.  The 
Wblland  Cahal  is  rendered  navigable  by  sailing  vessels  of  considerable  harden, 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Ontario,  and  surmounts  the  otherwise  impassable  Niagara. 
Opening,  by  canal,  a  navigation  jvojeoted  from  Lake  Ontario  by  way  of  I^ake 
Simcoe  to  Lake  Huron  would  comjdete  an  internal  navigation  of  incalcnlable 
benefit  to  Upper  Canada. 

The  Ottawa,  or  Oreat  North  river,  althongh  its  navigation  is  in  some  places 
rendered  difficult  by  rapids,  opens  a  rich  and  extensive  re^on  which  has  been 
rapidly  settled  upon,  and  from  which  great  quantities  of  timber  are  rafted  down 
to  Montreal.    (See  Trade  of  Canada.) 

Lai^e  and  smidl  ships  ascend  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  gulf,  estuary,  and 
River  St.  Lawrence,  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  Numerous  steamboats,  and  various 
kinds  of  river  and  coasting  vessels,  are  (except  during  winter,  when  all  is  locked 
up  in  ice)  perpetudly  navigating  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Canada. 

The  Saohunt,  a  river  so  mighty  that  it  is  asserted  to  disobaige  as  great 
a  quantity  of  fresh  water  as  the  great  St.  Lawrence,  fidls  into  the  latter  from 
the  north,  about  100  miles  below  Quebec.  It  is  remarkably  deep,  and  large 
ships  ascend  it  more  than  sixty  miles,  to  be  laden  with  deals  and  timber,  jmpared 
in  the  woods^  or  sawn  at  the  saw-mills^  whidi  have  been  erected.  The  navigation 
of  its  upper  course,  flowing  into  Lake  St.  John,  and  its  flood  out  of  that  lake,  is 
interrupted  by  rapids :  appearing,  however,  to  be  navigaUe  as  high  as  its  soil  can 
afford  products  for  markets.  Settlements  have  been  formed,  and  wheat  and  variooB 
other  crops  are  cultivated  on  its  low  lands,  but  not  near  its  predpitous  banks. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  extent  of  river  navigation,  and,  m  a  previous 
part,  the  extent  of  lake  navigation,  we  will  now  sketeh  the  progress  and  extent 
of  water  commnnication  by  canals. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  canals  in  Europe  were  constructed  in  Italy,  and  to  a  far  greater 
extent  in  Holland.  KngUnd  had  no  canal  until  1760,  when  the  enterprising 
Dnke  of  Bridgewater  succeeded  in  an  undertaking  which  was  at  the  time  con- 
sidered an  act  of  wrong-headed  indiscretion. 

The  first  attempt  to  construct  canals,  unless  it  were  by  small  cuts  from  the 
Mohawk  river,  in  the  United  States,  was  the  Middlesex  canal,  in  Massachusetts, 
comi^eted  in  1804 ;  and  in  Pennsylvania^  in  1791  and  If 92,  when  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehanna  companies  were  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
water  communication  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  great  lakes.  Four  to 
fire  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  expended  by  these  companies;  but  sub- 
scriptions fiiiled,  and,  in  1793-6,  the  works  were  abandoned. 

The  great  canal  of  America  is  that  which  has  opened  a  water  communication 
between  the  River  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie.  ConnectiDg  by  water  the  great  lakes 
with  the  AtJantic,  is  said  to  have  been  first  concetved  by  a  man,  of  whom  t^e 
state  of  New  York  is  justly  proud — Gouvemeur  M(HrriB. 

The  surveyoi^general  of  the  state,  De  Witt,  the  governor,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
and  others,  entertained  the  project,  with  the  full  conviction  of  its  practicability ; 
and,  with  tMs  yww,  in  1808,  the  legislature  of  New  York  ordered  surveys,  to 
ascertain  the  most  practicable  line,  to  be  made.  In  1810,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Simeon  De  Witt,  William  North, 
Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter,  were  appointed  commissioners  for  that 
purpose ;  tlie  names  of  Robert  R.  livii^ton  and  Robert  Fulton  were  added 
in  1811. 

In  pursuance  of  their  instructions  from  the  New  York  legislature,  they  applied 
to  Congress,  and  to  some  of  the  other  states  $  and  the  project  was  treated  with 
ridicule,  and  as  impracticable.  But  they  were  men  not  to  be  discouraged  $  and 
th^  report  to  the  legislature,  in  1812,  is  remarkable  for  intelligence,  judg- 
ment^ and  forecast.  They  boldly,  after  calculating  t^e  estimated  e3q>ense,  pre- 
dicted that  the  toUs  would  amply  repay  the  state  expenditure.  This  report 
states  that — 

"  It  is  imposBible  to  ascertua,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  how  much  toll  would  be 
collected.  Toe  amount  of  tranaportation  might  be  estimated,  by  subjectiDg  probabilities 
to  calcnlatioa.  But,  like  our  advance  in  numbers  and  wealth,  raleubtiim  outruns  fimcy. 
Tilings  which  twenty  years  ago  fuiy  man  would  have  been  langhed  at  for  believing,  we 
now  see. 

At  that  time  the  moat  ardent  mind,  proceeding  on  established  facts,  b^  the  unerring 
nde  ot  arithmetic,  was  obliged  to  drop  the  pen  at  result^  which  imag^tum  coukl  not 
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embrace.  Under  circumstances  of  this  sort,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  mierocosmie 
minds,  which,  habitually  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  what  u  little,  are  incapable  of 
discerning  what  is  great;  and  who  ahvady  stigmatised  the  proposed  canal  as  a  rom&ntac 
scheme,  will  not  unsparingly  distribute  the  epithets,  absurd,  ridiculous,  chimerical,  on  the 
estimate  of  what  it  may  produce.  The  commissioners  must,  nevertheless,  have  the 
hardihood  to  braTe  the  sneers  andsaicasma  of  men,  who,  with  too  much  pride  to  study,  and 
too  much  wit  to  tl^nk,  undervalue  wfa^  they  do  not  nnderstand,  «id  e(»id«mn  what  tiiey 
cannot  comprehend. 

^ "  Viawmg/*  the  etminussioners  add,  "  the  utent  and  fertililj  of  the  country  with 
which  this  canal  is  to  open  a  commumcation,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose,  that  when 
settled,  its  produce  will  equal  Hie  present  export  of  the  Atiantie  States  ;  boMuse  it  con- 
tuns  more  land,  and  that  land  of  a  superior  quality." 

The  GommissionerSf  after  stating  certun  facts  as  the  ground  of  their  estimate» 

say — 

"  Standing  on  such  facts,  is  it  extravagant  to  believe  that  New  York  may  look  forward 
to  the  receipt  (at  no  distant  day)  of  one  miuion  of  dollars  net  revenue  from  tins  canal  ?  The 
life  of  an  individual  is  short.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  those  who  make  tins  report  will 
have  passed  away.  But  no  time  is  fixed  to  the  existence  of  a  state ;  and  the  first  wish  of  a 
patriot's  heart  is,  that  his  may  he  immortal. 

"  But  whatever  limit  may  have  been  asagned  to  the  duration  of  New  York,  by  those 
eternal  decrees  which  estabUshed  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  she  will  be  blotted  from  tiw  list  of  pt^tical  societies,  before  the  effects  here  stated  shall 
han  been  sensibly  felt.  And  even  when,  the  flow  of  that  peipetual  stream  which  bears 
all  human  institutions  awar,  the  coDstitntion  shall  be  dissolvea,  and  our  laws  be  lost,  stili 
ib»  mountains  mU  stand,  uub  same  rivers  run.  New  moral  comUnations  will  be  fbimed  on 
the  old  phyriea  foundations,  and  the  extended  line  of  remote  posterity,  after  a  li^ae  of 
10,000  years,  and  the  repetted  revolutions,  when  the  records  oS  histcny  dull  have  been 
obliterated,  and  tiie  tongue  of  tradition  have  converted  (as  in  China)  the  shadowy  remem- 
brance of  ancient  events,  into  childish  tales  of  miracle,  this  national  work  shall  remain.  It 
shall  bear  testinumy  to  the  gemus,  the  learning,  tiie  industry,  -  and  intelligence  of  the 
present  age." 

Gh>aTemeur  Morris  may  proudly  claim  flie  honour  of  projecting  this  great 
undertaking.  To  De  Witt  Clinton  is  certainly  due  the  credit  of  its  execution. 
In  conjunction  with  his  able  colleagues,  he  persevered  against  a  powerfully  com- 
bined opposition  of  party,  of  prejudice,  and  of  ignorance.  The  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  brolre  out  soon  after  the  presentation 
of  their  report,  prevented  the  commencement  of  operations  on  the  luie  projected 
for  the  canal  until  1817.  On  the  4th  day  of  July  of  that  year,  the  first  exca- 
vation was  made,  and  the  canal  was  completed  in  October,  1825,  at  an  expense  of 
9,027,456  dollars.  In  October,  ISl?*  a  canal,  connecting  the  watm  of  Lake 
Champlain  with  the  Erie  canal,  nine  miles  from  Albany,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
three  miles,  was  commenced,  and  finished  at  the  close  of  1823,  at  an  expense  of 
1,179,371  dollars. 

In  eight  years,  a  period  far  short  of  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  the 
commissioners,  and  contrary  to  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  opinions  of  the 
public,  the  tolls  exceeded  the  estimated  returns. 

BefDre  proceeding  to  an  account  of  the  canals  of  each  particular  state,  we 
mil  introduce  a  brief  view  of  the  railroads. 

Railroads  of  tbb  United  States. — ^The  first  attranpts  to  construct  ndl- 
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roads  Tere  made  in  1328.  Tramroads  were  made  prerionsly  for  the  transportation  of 
coal,  stone,  and  other  heavy  articles. 

Tabu  of  the  principal  Riulways  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  in  1840. 


H  AM  I. 


Baagoraod  Orano,. 
NmIiw  Md  Lnwidl. 
Qiiiacy  


B«n»a  mi  LawclL. 
Andorar  mad  WU- 

nanglsn  

AndoTOTM  HamUn 
BoMoa  mad  Pravl- 

dencf.  

D«dbui  Branch,, ., 


GOUR8B. 


MAINR. 
Fioa  Bangor  to  On»a. 


NSW  HAHP8H1BB. 
KHhiU  P>  LiOwaU  


Taaaton  Branch,... 

BoMOB  A  WorcMter 
Wnwn  BailMT  ,. 
Worocater  and  Nsr- 

wtcta  

BHtera  aallrad,.. 


PfovMcBMasd 


Hartford  aad  New 

HaTAo   

Ho—ali«k  


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Qalnejr  qtianin  to  NeponMt 

Rim  

Boatoit  to  LowoU...  

tBdovor  lo  tbe  B««tnn  and 

Itfwoa  BaflnftI  

AadoTar  to  HarorUU  ... 
BoatoB  to  Proridanec. .. 

BoatoD  and  Providene*  9t3i- 
raad  to  Dedbam  

BortMi  and  ProTidooce  Rail- 
road tn  TauntoD  

Bactoa  to  Worce*ter  

WwvMtar  to  8priB|A«ld 


Woraeater  to  Norwich  

Boaua  to  Nowburyport  

RRODB  ISLAND. 

PivrlAMwe  to  StoBlDgtoo... 

CONNBCTICDT. 


MotewfcfcUndMn,. 

Saratoga  to  Scbraec- 
tady  

RocfctrtiBf  

Itbwa  and  Uawmo. 

RcMclMr  and  Sa- 
raMga  

Udca  and  ScteiiM- 

Btrfl^  and  Niagun 

HarlMB  

Lockpon  A  Niagara. 
BrMkljn  A  JasMlea 
Aubora*  ByrMiM. 
CuAn  aad  Caav», 

hailc  

HttdiM  A  BnkaUro 


Hartliird  to  N«w  Haren  

BrUcBpOTt  to  Now  MUford. . 

NBW  YORK. 
B«tw«ni  tb«  Rivera  Hobawk 
and  Hndson  


3 

H 


IBSG 


iB3a 


ISIT 
1«W 

IBM 
IMS 
183d 


1936 

2 

836 

II 

IS35 

15 

IB39 

59 

83'J 

36 

CsHiM  aad  ABb*T. 
Patmna  

Now  JaTMf  


Coln^U  .... 
AUaghany,... 

Maaeb  (Aink , 


Rmm  Rod  

Maau  Caibnn  

SahaylUU  Vallej... 

UaylkiO.  


Saratoga  to  Scbenectady . . . . 
HodwwrtoOwthage... 
[ihan  to  Oavago  


Troy  to  Balatcn 
Utica  to  Bcbonectad 


■9  • 
38 


*5 


15 


BollUo  to  Niagara 

Now  York  to  Uarletn  

U^port  to  Niagara  Palb... 

BrooRtya  to  Jamaln,  

Aabani  M  Syncoao  

Oitakin  to  Cuajoharia.  

Hodaon  to  tbo  bonndarr  of 


Attin  


NBWJEHSBY, 

nanidiiii  to  Anbor  

Paicraen  to  Janwy  

Janoy  City  U  New  Bruna-: 

wick   

Merrlatown  to  Newark  

PENNSYLVANIA, 
PUUdelphU  toColambU... 
HaUidaT»barg  ta  Johnatown, 

Mer  thfl  Alleghaniea  

Uancb  Chunk  to  the  coal 

mfnoa  

Mancb  Chank  to  the  mines,. 
Meant  Carbon  to  tbe  minM. 
Port  Carbon  to  Tuacajora, 
with  numerona  branchea,. 


Carried  ferwardt  total. 


I'; 

22 

1H33 

3 

IBM 

29 

21i 

IB3r 

IM7 

■z\ 

IS.'tT 

Ih:i7 

■2i 

IK37 

20 

fiK 

30 

i3 

KAMI. 


GOORSI. 


Mm  Creek  

MiDchtn  A  Sehnyt. 

Ull  

Pine  GroT«  

Linle  8ebn>lUU.... 
Lackawaxen ., ., 


WeatcWar. 


Phlladdphla  and 

Trenton  

Ditio  A  Norriatown 

Central  Railway  

PliiladoIpbiNARead- 

ing  

Ditto  and  Baltimore 


»9| 


47 


St 


l3Si 


N  e  wcaatlo  A  Frcncb- 
towa  


Baltbnan  and  Ohio 

Wincheattr  

Baltimore  and  Port 

Drpoait  

Ditto  A  WMMsgM 
Ditto  a8wi«Att«a 


Btmight  ftirward . . . . 
PENNSYLVANIA  (eont.1 
Port  Carbon  to  Hill  Craek  , 


Pine  Grova  to  ooal  nlnee  .. , 
Port  Cliotm  toTMnaqua-.  ■• 
LaAawaztA  easal  t»tbe  Rl. 

TOT  LaekawiMD.,  

WtimaniM    IB  Gdambia 

RatirowL  


PUIadalpUa  to  l^ton  

Ditto  to  NorrlatowB  

I'ottorille  to  Danrllle  

Philadelphia  to  Reading  

Ditto  to  Baltlnme  

DELAWARR. 

Nvwaagda  t»  PnaAtown . 


CbcsteiMS  

PeteiabnsaBdRo- 
anoka.. 


Wiiii-li.  diiT  and  Po- 

t..lllJC  

Porlamoutb  &  Roa- 
noke  

Blcbmond,  Pre(!e- 
rickaburg,  and  Po 
tom«c  


MARYLAND. 
Corapleti-d  tuHarper'a  Perry, 

with  I  ir  an  die*  

Uarper'a  ferry  to  Winchi-ater 

Raltinnra  to  Peat  Dapoait..  ■ . 

S!SS«3!Sr!::v.::v. 


^  TITOIMU. 
■nkmnid   t*  CliMlnfleld 
eeal  Hilaaa<ai((*i,.,.  


Maocbeitcr.  

S.  CaroUna  Railroad 


AlataBMba  ABron* 

wick  


TuacumbiA  and  Dc- 
CBtur  ,.H  


Ponttbaftnte   


LexingbiD    A  Ofaiu 
Frankfort    &  L<>uir- 
TiUe  


179 


JlifiM 


Petersburg  loBMnli^M  the 
RoanolM  

Will  tfciaHi  wHdifitWeii  J 

Portnawft  to  IMM.. . 


Richmond    to  Fredericks- 
burg  

Riclimind  to  coal  nijnen. ■■  ■■ 


a 

en 
ifd. 

f  i 

H 

24 

IS31 

23 

IGi 

1833 

9 

IS33 

7^ 

1B37 

19 

m 

93 

IB3S 
1837 


SOIiTH  CAROLINA. 
Cliarlt'Miiii  to   Hamburg  on 
the  tiavaiiiiab. 


GBOROfA. 
Atatauha  la  Bnanrlek. 

ALABAMA. 


LOUISIANA. 
New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pont- 

cbartrHii)  

New  Orleanii  to  Cnrrollton.. 

KENTUCKY. 
[.exioBtDii  to  Frankfcrt  

Frankfurt  to  Loidsrllle  


ISM 


ISO 


S49| 


136 


Totd  laaglb  1b  taOea , 


79 

ma 
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List  of  Rulvrays  then  in  I^f^^regs  in  the  United  States. 


NAME. 


Uaveriiill  ud  bater — 
Newboryport  and  Portt- 
uoaA  ■ 

Old  OidoBj  ' 

WMtern  

Wcatorn  

Long  IsUntl  

Na«  York  Mid  Brie  

SaratofaaBd  Wuhlnglon 

EnzabethtowB  ud  Belvl> 
dera  ,  

Burlington  A  Hovnt  Holly 

O&ford  

Hogk  


COURSE. 


NBW  HAKPSHIRB. 
Unetbill  U  Butgr..... 


Hewburjport  to  Poru* 
uohUi  


HASSACHVSETTS. 
r«nntoB  to  Hew  Bsdfocd. 


la  Naw  York 


CONNECTICUT. 
Hmrthird  to  Springftdd  .. 

NEW  YORK. 
Jamaica  to  Greonport. ... 
New  York  (o  Lake  Brir.. 
Sara  toga  to  White  ball.... 

NBW  JBRSBY. 

Blisabothtowa  to  BdTi- 

dere  

BuTlingtoD  toHount  Holly 


PBNNSYLVANIA. 
Cdrabia     railroad  to 

Port  Oepoait  

C>iemnnf  canal  to  I'^oga 

coal  mine*  


Carried  forward,  total 


60 
41 


38 
4« 
893 


Gmnarille  ud  RoanokB 
Chartaaton  ft  ClncteiMtl. 


Angnfta  and  Athens. 
Maoon  and  Poravth .. 
Cantral  Railroad  


NAM  B. 


HoDtgOBMT  and  Chatta- 

hOOOM  


Hiariadppl  RaQrow] .. 
Bowling  GraeBni  Bar- 


Hnd  RiTar  ft  Uko  Brie. 
SandMk  J  ft  lloiinavUle. 

Detroit  and  St.  Joaaph . . 


C  O  U  R  B  B. 


hi 


Brought  forward  . 
VIRGINIA. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Charlnton  to  CindaBati 

'  GEORGIA. 

Angnata  to  Aibm*  

Macon  to  PonTih  

Savannah  la  Maeon  

ALABAMA. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Natcbes  to  Canton. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bowling  OfMM  la  Barren 

River  I 

OHIO.  I 

Dayton  to  Saodnaky  

Sanduaky  to  HonroaviUe. 

I  MICHIGAN.  I 
Detroit  la  the  River  St. 
I  Joeavh  


S9S 
IB 
BOO 


IM 

we 


so 

IM 


Total  length. 


ISX 

l« 


Table,  showing  the  Number  of  Railroads  in  the  United  StatcB,  Miles  in  operadon,  Total 
Number  of  Miles,  Number  of  Locomotives,  Amount  expended,  Amount  reqvdred  for 
completion.  Total  Coet,  and  the  Avenge  Cost  per  MUe*  Bnm  die  Report  of  Von 
Grerstner,  carried  up  to  1840. 


BTAZJO. 


Maine  

New  Hampahlre  

MaaaachutalEa  

Rhode  laland  

Connectlcnt  

New  York  

PennaylvaoU  

Now  Jeraey  

Delaware  

Uaryland  

Virginia  

North  Carotioa  

Sooth  Carolina  

Georgia  

Plorida   

Alabama  

Louliiaua  

Miaaia(ip|il  

TenfteMM  

Kenincky  

Oblo  

Indiana  

Mtchigan   

lUiniCV.  


10 


.^rilL■^ 

Tutal 

Loco- 

moiiTex. 

Ainiiiinf 

Amnuiit  re- 

Total 
cost. 

Average 

111  ilea  nf 
railni^d. 

alrt-ady 
pxpeiitlf  J. 

quired  f{)T 
compleliou. 

Curt 
per  Hile. 

number. 

nnuiber. 

number. 

dollan. 

dallara. 

dollan. 

didlara. 

10 

10 

% 

X00,000 

300,000 

90,000 

t 

610.000 

800,000 

910,000 

31,111 

U 

11,100  JMIO 

3,430,000 

13,535,000 

97,055 
St,6St 

6 

193 

7 

1,906,000 

1^',000 

«,«OS,000 

i»,na 

mi 

13171 
B9M 

45 

ll,Sll,B0O 

io,sas,oeo 

113l4,80t 

10,570 

S762 

114 

19,070.000 

5,043,000 

33.111,000 

t7.ISS 

199 

196 

S7 

S,M7,000 

100,000 

6,647,000 

9M90 

16 

10 

4$ 

400,000 

400,000 

95,000 

*I^ 

7W1 

11,400,000 

10,600,000 

SM,ooa 

33.000,000 

30,700 

S41 

B69 

43 

a,aoi,ooo 

5,451,000 

14,77* 

447 

147 

11 

3,103,000 

9^103.000 

11,900 

136 

SOI 

S7 

3,100,000 

9O0fi00 

4,000,000 

19309 

tiu 

17 

8.4&8,000 

4,310,000 

9,778,000 

15,366 

U7 

S 

1,430,000 

3,400,000 

3,810,000 

17300 

a 

I,*B,000 

3,434,000 

4,050,000 

IOlTOB 

90 

9,86S,W0 

1.934,000 

4,696,000 

S€ 

B 

3,490,000 

3,140 /MO 

5,730,000 
1,905,000 

ir,39i 
11^ 

0 

1,100,000 

845,000 

it 

a 

947,000 

1,150,000 
3399,000 

3.197,000 

99,095 

s» 

<ia 

1 

430,140 

1,173,000 

>,«9.140 

T,I«S 
1>,3» 

10 

S4G 

> 

M4>,000 

4,eio.ooo 

114 

Tsai 

8 

l,89MM 

a^69M00 

10^ 

U 

i«r 

I 

1,BSMM 

10^177,000 

iTjioa,aoo 

11^ 
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CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

In  the  separate  description  of  these  states,  we  have  gireii  an  account  of  the 
public  works  and  internal  improTements  of  each  (which  see). 

In  Maine,  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal,  fifty  miles  long,  was  completed 
in  1839,  at  an  expense  of  about  250,000  dollars.  The  Bangor  and  Orono  canal, 
twdve  miles  long,  completed  in  1836. 

The  Fortlandt  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  railroad,  communicates  with  the  ndhroad 
to  JBo$tott.  The  nulroad  projected  from  Bangor  to  Portland  would,  if  executed, 
complete  Uie  searcoast  line  of  railroads.  This  line  of  intercourse,  north  from 
Portland  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  is     present  carried  on  by  steamboats. 

In  New  Uahpshibb,  the  canals  are  chiefly  cuts  witli  locks,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Merimac  river.  The  Massachusetts  railroads 
pass  over  New  Hampshire  to  Portsmouth,  fifteen  miles  and  three-quarters,  and 
from  Lowell  to  Kashua,  and  the  Boston  and  Mune  fourteen  miles  to  Exeter. 

Massachusetts. — For  a  detailed  account  of  the  railroads  of  this  state,  alto- 
gether 415  miles  of  which  were  completely  in  operation  in  1843,  seethe  separate 
account  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  length  of  the  railroads  of  this  state  and  of 
those  communicating  with  them  in  other  states,  extending  as  far  as  Lake  Erie, 
comprise  1203^  miles ;  see  tabular  statement,  under  the  head  of  Public  Works  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Middlesex  canal,  from  New  Lowel  on  the  Merimac  to 
Boston,  about  thirty  miles  long,  was  the  first  canal  executed  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  completed  as  early  as  1804.  It  opens  a  further  navigation  by  tiie  Merimac 
and  several  canals  (in  all  about  fifteen  miles)  along  that  river  to  Concord,  in  New 
Hampshire. 

In  Rhode  Island  tiie  Blackstone  canal  extends  through  part  of  this  state 
from  Providence  to  Worcester  in  Massachusetts.  The  Providence  and  Boston 
railway,  and  the  Providence  and  Stonington  nulway,  forty-seven  miles  long, 
passes  chiefly  through  this  slate. 

In  CoNHBCTicuT,  the  Farmington  canal,  from  New  Haven  to  the  north 
boundary  of  the  state,  fifty-six  miles ;  thence  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
At  Bnfield,  a  canal  of  five  miles  passes  round  the  falls  of  the  Connecticut  river. 
The  Norwich  and  Worcester  railway  extends  fifty-eight  miles  and  a  half  north 
throtigh  the  state.  The  New  Hartford  and  New  Haven  railway,  thirty-six  miles. 
The  Housatonic  railway,  from  Bridport  to  North  Canaan,  seventy-three  miles; 
thence  to  West  Stockbri^e,  Massachusetts. 

Western  {Massachusetts)  railroad.— The  tenth  report  of  the  Erectors  of  the  Western 
Railroad  corporation  has  been  laid  before  the  stockhoWere,  and  printed.  It  presents  a  very 
foil  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  condition  of  the  road  and  its  finances,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1844.  The  capital  authorised  by  the  original  charter,  was  2,000,000  dollars  ; 
and  it  was  increased  1,000,000  dollars  by  a  subsequent  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  atate  subscribing  for  that  amount — making  the  chartered  capital  3,000,000 
dollars ;  one-third  owned  by  the  state,  and  two-thirds  by  1 121  private  stockholdois. 
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Total  Expenditure  to  January  1,  184d. 


WBSTBRN  RAILROAD. 

Ootulrnctieii. 

BnglaMud  Can. 

TOTU. 

Prior  teJanatry),  18M..... 

dollar*  eia. 
2,181^  99 
100^19  « 

dullara.  eta. 
STCOas  79 
<1,71S  U 

dollara.  cU. 

^73T,fi•^  2n 

161,731  S7 

S,MI,SX4  S9 

537,738  33 

S,919,SH  99 

ALBANY  AND  WBST  8T0CKBRID0B 
RAILROAD. 

Conatntettcn. 

1 

Tout  kolh  Roada,  to! 
Jan.  1,  IMS. 

dollara.  eta. 
1,7H430  » 
13,411  U 

dollar*.  ctB. 
7,ail,e&9  66 
m,143  Bl 

I,T6«,941  fiS 

7,r86*M  47 

CoHPABATiVE  Tcarl^  Statement  oS  Sundrj  Statistics  of  Transportation  Business. 

Receiptb. 


TIME. 

P«aaeBK«rs. 

Merckutdiao. 

Hail*,  Ste. 

TOTAL. 

[■BwaaepCT 

cent. 

M  IMO  

dollar*,  eta. 
13,471  94 
70,S90  TV 
113,641  86 
996,448  83 
978,139  64 
SE8,a»«  M 

dollar*,  ct*. 
4,136  XI 
Sa,Sft9  78 
64,407  14 
996,6/4  61 
178,696  19 
S71,iai  84 

dollar*,  ct*. 

^)66  83 
4,000  00 
19,906  64 
93,846  68 
13,996  88 

dollara.  ct*. 
17,609  13 
119,347  M 
182,308  99 
819,888  18 
87aWS  81 
783,788  71 

H 

TIME. 

Increueper 
oent  of  ex- 
penae*. 

Balanoeof  Ke- 
eeipta. 

Mile*  ran. 

ExMnae  par 
■lilr,  cent*. 

Total  Number  of 
PaMBgera. 

dollara.  et*. 

dolUr*. 

dollars,  eta. 

number. 

cesta. 

No. 

8inoDtbalnlS39.... 

14,380  64 

8,238  91 

„  1840.... 

64,071  79 

81,379  67 

94,404 

71  19-100 

„  1841.... 

1 132,901  45 

49.807  54 

160,106 

65  46-100 

„  •1841.... 

966,610  80 

946,068  98 

897^ 

67 

100,436* 

„  1843.... 

303,973  oa 

14 

269,l>09  45 

441,6084 

644 

9004>6.H 

1844.... 

314,«74  SO 

H 

439,678  58 

U9,96S 

A3  4-100 

99i,997i 

*  First  yoar  of  opening  tbrongh  to  Albanr. 
t  As  corrected  la  report  of  January,  1843,  to  Inclnde  damafea  for  collidon  of  1841. 

From  1842  to  1843,  tlie  increase  of  receipts  from  passengers  was  3|  per  cent;  increase 
from  merchandise,  21'^  per  cent.  From  1843  to  1844,  the  increase  of  receipts  from  paa- 
sengers  was  30J  per  cent;  increase  from  merchandise,  34^  per  cent. 

By  reference  to  the  tables  of  each  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  tbioagfa- 
paseengers  is  stated  in  1844  less  than  in  1843.  This  is  mwnly  owing  to  the  fact  that,  ip 
the  greater  part  of  1843,  the  difference  between  the  throuffh  and  way  fare  was  so  grcat^ 
that  way-passengers,  to  a  coodderable  extent,  took  through-tickets,  and  were  thus  r^|;i8tered 
as  through-passengus.  Tliere  was  no  inducement  for  such  a  practice  in  1844.  Hie 
whole  number  of  ton%  nett,  earned  one  mile  by  the  merchandise  trains^  was — 

tons. 

In  1844    11,166,704 

184S  9,414,621 


Increase  1,752,083 

The  whole  tonnage  is  equal  to  71,581  tons  carried  over  the  whole  length  of  the  road, 
156  miles.  The  number  of  miles  run  by  merdiandise  truns  in  1844  being  255,376^  is 
equal  to  1637  trips  through,  averaging  43^  tons  each  train.  The  through  freight  ttosa 
Boston  to  Albany,  in  1843,  was  5268  tons  ;  in  1844,  6764 — increase,  1496.  The  amount 
<^  fright  received  at,  and  sent  from,  Boston,  in  connexion  with  the  Western  road,  wm— 
in  1844,  69,842  tons  ;  in  1843,  56,376  tons  ;  increase,  13,474  tons. 

The  number  of  barrels  of  flour,  from  Greenbush  and  yicinity,  to  Boston,  was — 

barrels.  hsrrels. 

In  1844    154,413 

1843    123,366—81,074 
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The  whole  number  of  barrela  of  floor  sent  from  Qreenbiuh  to  aU  stations,  was,  in  1844, 
297^403.  The  amount  charged  on  all  merchandise  forwarded  eastward,  from  the  Green- 
bush  station,  was— in  1844,  223,572  dollara  ;  in  1843,  167,087  doUars;  increase,  56,485 
dollars. 

The  amount  charged  on  merchandise  forwarded  from  Greenbush  eastward,  in  the 
month  of  January  for  three  years,  waa-^  1843,  6622  dollars  ;  1844,  13,677  dollars  j 
1845,  20,216  dolW 

BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  RAILROAD. 
Statement  of  Income  and  Expenses,  for  the  Year  ending  November  30di,  1844. 


PR  BIGHT. 


T«u  «wtied  on*  nil*  . 


Earning*  . 
KxpeiuM , 


Mett  Income  eiraed. 


PASSENGERS— 
PftMenger*  carried  one  nite, 
Bqn»l  Is  through  


Rccaiptt 


Nett  piMeager  iBCome-... 

Han,  rent,  Ac  

OrniM  fcicw—  mat  irahip  

TmbI  e&penMS  


Tetil  aeu  iacome 


Braton*n4  Worm- 
ier Romd  aloae. 

To  and  froM 
Weatam  Batlrood. 

To  and  from  Nottb- 
01  u  ttnd  Wcatom 
KaUroad. 

t«M. 

I,3B1,1M 

Ova*. 

lOIM, 

411^ 

toM. 
S^STD 

dnllarp. 

git,B33 
SMSS 

dollar*. 

63303 

dsllBra. 

u.ias 

10,391 

dot  ara, 

10(1.830 
]tH,SS8 

KA» 

S^l 

13,748 

B%494 

number. 
4,431,497 

nntDbtr. 
2,B»1,749 
•7,631 

ntuuber, 

1,847^1 

41.101 

uiRubnr. 
8^,187 
IMJM 

donor*. 

98,347 

dollara. 

33.463 

dollan. 

dollara. 
S4,aS4 
119^ 

7«.4!« 

«,787 

i43,m 

lajm 
'iijtst 

1IS,U8 

a,7» 

441,193 

134,8U 

M.ISl 

30.431 

The  earnings  on  freight  are  given  above,  and  not  the  receipts  on  freight. 

Maine  arid  HousaUmic  Railroad. — The  length  of  this  road,  as  we  learn  from  the  re- 
port of  the  directors,  of  the  20th  of  June,  1844,  from  the  tide-water  at  Bridgeport,  to  the 
north  line  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  is  73  90-100  miles.  In  this  distance  there  are 
twelve  regular  stations  for  the  receipt  and  discharge  of  passengers  and  freight,  namely:  at 
Stepney,  Botsford's,  Newtown,  Hawleyville,  Brookfield,  New  MOford,  Gaylord's  Bridge, 
Kent,  Cornwall  Bridge,  West  Cornwall,  Falls  Village,  and  North  Canaan.  The  maximum 
grade  is  forty  feet  to  the  mile,  but  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  road  is  passed  on 
grades  of  under  twenty-six  feet  to  the  mile.  The  total  expenditure,  for  the  construction  of 
tberoad  and  appendages,  is  1,244,122  dollars  91  cents.  This  expenditure,  for  a  road  of 
seventy-four  miles  in  length,  with  an  ample  outfit  of  en^nes  and  cars,  will  bear  a  &vour- 
able  comparison  with  any  other  rulroad  in  the  United  States,  of  similar  constnicUon. 

The  capital  stocky  by  the  resolutions  of  the  company,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  charter, 
has  been  extended  to  1500  sfaares  of  100d<Jlu8  each. 

shares. 

The  whole  subscription  amounts  to   8696 

Ko  payments  hare  been  made  on  shares  195 

And  Init  partial  payments  on  „  334 

Making  liable  to  forfeiture  529 

And  paid  in  full,  and  issued  8167 

Should  the  shares  liable  to  forfeiture  be  sold,  and  purchased  by  the  company,  it  will- 
hold  for  fittore  subscription. 

shares. 

The  stodc  now  liable  to  forfeiture  529 

And  the  unsubscribed  shares   6304 


Making  a  total  of 


6833 
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The  cadi  and  UlU  recemble  aotnally  noraved  &r  stock,  an  as  follows : — 

dollars,  cts. 

Oa  8167  shares,  paid  in  foil   816,700  00 

On  334        „       in  part  7,112  20 

Total  from  eaptal  stock   ......    823,812  20 

The  board  of  directors  request  particular  attention  to  the  cost  the  road,  as  stated, 
being 

dollars.  cU. 

Cost   1,244,122  91 

And  the  amount  received  from  capital  stock        .       .    .       823,812  20 

As  the  dljSerence  between  these  two  amounts  .  .  420,310  71 
forms  the  original  debt  the  company,  and  created  its  numerous  embarrassmentB.  This 
defiden<^  of  capital,  and  consequent  indebtedness,  have  compelled  the  company  to  pro- 
secute its  business  on  the  most  unfavourable  terms;  until,  at  length,  it  became  more  than 
probable  that  the  whole  property  would  be  sacrificed  to  disdiaige  the  certified  d^t, 
scarcely  exceeding  in  amount  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  the  road  and  appendages.  Hence, 
also,  arose  the  impression  that  the  bunness  of  the  company  did  not  meet  its  e^enses;  and, 
because  the  profits  of  current  bumness  were  not  adequate,  in  two  years,  to  rdmburse  oue- 
fifih  of  what  oug^t  to  have  been  capital,  in  addition  to  interest  and  expenses,  that  the 
whole  enterprise  was  visionary,  and  tne  shares  of  no  value.  Tins  disastw  was,  however, 
averted  by  the  eneigy  and  confidence  of  those  who,  having  embarked  in  the  company  with 
full  knowledge  of  its  resources  and  prospects,  retained  their  belief  in  the  intrinne  vilue  of 
the  road,  ^e  whole  indebtedness  of  the  company,  with  interest,  to  the  1st  <^  June,  1844, 
amounts  to  398,726  dollars  36  cents,  qualified  as  follows:— 

dollBIS.  Cts. 

Istdass — Certified  notes,  interest  at  seven  percent       .       .       ■  277,138  97 

2ad  „       Land  claim  notes,  interest  at  six  per  cent   20,797  34 

3rd  „  Claims  secured  by  second  mortgage,  ditto  ....  69,427  89 
4th  „      Demands  with  no  special  security   31,362  16 

Total  ,    .     .    .     .  398,726  26 

It  will  be  observed,  that  a  debt  of  420,310  dollars  71  cents,  bearing  interest  in  part 
from  1841,  and  all  from  1842,  is  thus  liquidated  on  the  1st  of  June,  1844,  at  398,726 
dollars  26  cents.  The  receipts  from  the  business  of  the  road  have,  then,  not  only  paid  all 
current  expenses  of  its  management  and  repairs,  and  also  the  completion  of  many  ap- 
pendages, essential  for  the  extended  demands  of  trade^  but  have  also  actually  disdmiged 
the  interest^  and  reduced  the  prindpaL 

The  foUowbg  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  road,  for  a  period  of  five  months,  in 
eacb  of  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844  :— 1842,  32,310  dollars  27  cents  ;  1843,  55,652 
dollan  4  c«its  ;  1844,  68,148  dollars  30  cents. 

Statistics  of  the  Eastern  raUroad. — The  annual  report  of  the  Eastern  railroad 
has  been  distributed  to  the  stockholders,  and  will  be  laid  before  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  its  next  session.  From  this  report,  we  gather  the  following  facts  The  whole 
cost  of  the  road,  in  Massachusetts,  has  been  2,361,098  dollars.  There  has  been  received, 
from  18,000  shares,  1,800,000  dollars.  State  scrip,  500,000  dollars ;  and  sundry  ac- 
counts, 61,098  dollars.  The  Eastern,  in  New  Hampsliire,  has  cost  482,500  dollars.  The 
tr^ns  of  the  two  companies  have  made  8583  trips,  amounting  to  196,097  miles,  and  con- 
veying 443,403  passengers;  and  on  the  Marblehead  Branch,  34,531  ;  making  a  total  <^ 
447,934  passengers  transported  during  the  past  vear.  The  receipta  have  been,  from 
2tlarblehead  Branch,  3460  dollars,  and  293,401  dollars  from  main  line  of  road.  Of  die 
whole  receipts,  257,674  dollars  were  from  passengers,  28,393  dollars  from  freight,  10,068 
dollars  from  muls,  and  124  dollars  from  incidental  sources.  The  expenses  have  been 
103,452  dollars ;  leaving  the  net  earnings  of  both  nuds  193,308  dollars.  To  this  amount, 
rents  of  real  estate  and  Portsmouth  Bri^  dividends,  add  5,969  dollars  ;  making  a  total  of 
income,  199,278  dollars.  The  payments  have  been  25,000  dollars  for  interest  on  state 
scrip,  78,855  dollars  for  divideuos  on  stock  in  January,  and  79,887  dollars  for  dividends 
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payable  <ni  and  after  July  Srd.  Hie  mm  of  ptmnenta,  163,742  dollars,  when  exacted, 
leaves  a  balance  of  15,535  dollars  to  'profit  and  loss ;  whk^  with  profits  on  siUe  of  state 
scrip,  806  dollars  ;  Boston  dep6t  estate,  858  doUars ;  Canard  wharf.  2500  dollars ;  East 
Boeton  lands,  5864  dollars;  and  sundry  estates,  313  dollars,  makes  an  addition  to  surplus 
fiind,  after  paying  interest  balances  of  3132  dollars,  to  amount  of  22,744  dollars.  The 
old  surplus  on  reserved  fund  was  19,920  dollars ;  and  that  account  is  now  increased  to 
42,664  dollars.  The  report  concludes  by  stating,  as  the  result  of  the  year's  operations,  a 
dividmd  of  seven  per  cent,  and  an  addition  of  22,744  doUars  to  the  surplus  fund.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  company  were  7202  dollars  less  than  last  year,  and  46,012  dollars  less  than 
the  year  before  last 

The  Portland,  Saco  (Mobile),  and  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire)  railroad  company  was 
incorporated  Maich  14,  1837;  oigaoised  December  25,  1840;  renewed  November  25, 
1845.  It  is  fifty-one  miles  long,  connects  with  the  Eastern  by  abridge  over  the  I^scataqua 
river,  at  Portsmouth,  and  with  Boston  and  Maine  at  South  Berwick,  diirteen  mUes  east  of 
Pwtflmonth.  For  ^e  yeu-  ending  NoventbOT  80,  1843,  it  divided  three  and  a  half  per 
cent ;  and,  fiw  the  past  year,  nx  per  cent  Its  cost  is  not  definite!^  settled,  but  will  amount 
to  abont  1,200,000  dollars,  a  little  over  23,000  dollars  per  mile.  It  is  laid  with  a  T  rail, 
fi%-six  lha.  to  the  yard  ;  lughest  grades,  tlurty-five  feet  per  nule.  ^uses  through  the 
towns  of  Keeting,  Elliot,  South  Bwwick,  North  Berwick,  Wells,  Kennebnnk,  Sac<^ 
Scaiboroi^^,  to  ^nrtiand. 


Gross  income. 

Net  income.  • 

YeaiB. 

dollars,  cts. 

dollars,  cts.' 

1843   

89,997  08 

47,165  98 

1844   

124,497  89 

74,841  25 

The  number  of  miles  ran  being  severally  102,036  and  117,008,  and  the  ezpenditnre 
forty-seven  cents,  and  forty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  run. 

The  E^astem  railroad,  extending  from  Boston  to  Portamouth,  New  Hampshire,  fifty- 
four  niil»,  was  partially  opened  August  28,  1838,  and,  fi»  the  whole  distance,  November 
9,  1840,  and  has  dso  a  branch  of  three  miles,  to  MarUehmd. 


Groes  income  for  1844      .       .       .  . 
Current  «qienses,  53  341-1000  per  mile  run. 

dollvs.  cts. 

dollars,  cts. 
337,238  46 
109,318  86 

From  rents,  &c.        .       .       .  • 

227,919  60 
6,661  14 

234,580  74 

Interest  to  state  on  500,000  doUars  loan 

„       January        .      .       .  . 

25,000  00 
79,887  50 
91,300  00 

196,187  50 

Sales  ot  property  over  costs  . 

38,893  24 
9,344  57 

Surplus  of  1844 

47,737  81 
39,310  30 

Total  surplus     .       .       .  . 

87,048  11 

Number  of  miles  run,  204,962  ;  number  of  passengers,  544,994 ;  average  cost  of  carry- 
iiiga  passmger  one  mile,  1.166  cents  ;  receipt  &om  each  company  per  mile,  3.351  cents. 

So$ton  and  Lmcell  railroad. — The  distance  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  by  this  road,  is 
twenfy-six  miles.  The  total  amount  of  capital  paid  in  is  1,800,000  dollars.  The  amount 
of  profits  divided  during  the  year  1844  was  144,000  dollars,  in  two  dividends,  of  four  per 
cent  eaoh,  on  a  coital  of  1,800,000  dollars.  The  amount  of  fright  during  the  year  has 
been  mo^  greater  tiian  in  any  preceding  period,  amounting  to  151,731  tons.    Tlte  fright 
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and  passenger  tariff  has  been  reduced  since  the  last  nnnual  report.  It  was  formerly  one 
dollar  for  paasengere,  in  first-class  cars  ;  it  is  now,  in  first-class  cars,  for  passengers,  from 
Boston  to  XoweUf  seventy-fire  cents  ;  and  fifty  cents  in  second-class  cars.  Merchandise, 
generally,  at  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  ton  ;  if  in  cargoes,  landed  on  the  railroad  wharft  at 
one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  without  any  chai^  for  wharfiu^.  Forty-five  thousand 
(bur  hundred  and  twenty  tons  were  carried  over  this  road  for  the  nctoriea,  during  the  past 
year  ;  and  the  company  have  a  special  bargain  with  the  Lowell  factories.  Ther^  are  chai^^ 
one  d<Jlar  twen^-fire  cents  for  all  cotton,  wool,  and  goods  made  of  those  articles,  and  one 
dollar  per  ton  for  all  other  articles.  The  stockholders  f>f  the  Western  Branch  raihoad,  in- 
corporated  in  1843,  have  transferred  their  rights  and  privileges  to  die  Boston  and  Lowell 
company.  This  road  begins  seven  miles  from  the  depot  of  ue  Lowell  and  Boston,  out  of 
the  latter  citr.  The  roi^  has  a  ungle  tract,  yiiA  a  heavy  TnSl,  of  fiffcr-siz  lbs.  to  the 
yard,  upon  chesnut  sleepers,  seven  feet  l<nig,  and  nx  inobes  in  depth,  two  net  seven  inches 
Bfxt,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  dear  gravel,  two  feet  deep.  Hie  rails  are  in  lengliis  of  ^hteen 
net,  and  the  joints  are  secured  by  a  cUup  chain  of  twenty  lbs.  weight. 

The  wlu^e  cost  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad,  with  its  d^6ts,  can,  engines,  and 
appurtenances,  and  about  fifty-«ght  miles  of  nng^e  track,  amounts  to  1,902,655  dollars 
67  cents  ;  of  which — 

dollars,  cts. 

Land  for  tracks  and  land  damages   73,909  48 

Dep6t  lands  and  bnildbgs   276.079  48 

Engines  and  cars   127*238  43 

Iron  raUs,  bolts,  and  chairs   282,833  95 

Bridges  (sixty-six  in  number)  and  culverts  .....  196,831  58 
Roadj  excavation  and  embankment,  trench  walls,  stone  blocks  and 
sleepers,  laying  nuls,  branch  tracks  at  Lowell,  superintendence 

engineering,  &c   910,222  06 

Wobum  Branch  railroad   35,440  68 

Total   1,902,555  67 

By  the  directors'  report  hr  1844,  it  mpears  that  the  surplus  oa  han4  on  the  80th  of 
NovembOT,  1844,  after  paymg  the  dividends  of  that  year,  amounts  to  18,433  dollars  36 
oents,  which  is  the  whole  surplus  remainiit^  undivided,  after  nine  or  ten  years'  operations. 
The  amount  on  hand  in  the  year  I84I,  when  it  waa  largest,  more  tiian  half  of  wludi  was 
derived  from  withholding  the  winter  dividend  of  1836  (in  which  year  only  two  per  cent 
was  divided),  has  been  absorbed  by  the  necessary  expense  of  taking  up  and  relaying  the 
first  track,  on  which  too  light  a  rati  had  originally  been  laid,  as  has  been  more  fully  stated 
in  former  reports.  The  cost  of  this  w<nk  was  121,558  dollars  84  cents,  aad  is  spread  over 
the  three  years  1841,  1842,  1843. 

Statbheut  of  Capital  paid  in  at  date,  charged  and  credited  to  construction,  and  whole 
Cost  of  Construction  at  the  end  of  each  Year,  from  1885  to  1844,  inclusive. 


Nov«nib«r  90  of  the 

CapiUI  p»rA  in 
U  that  dale. 

Chmrfti  to  c«a- 
MmotiaB  im  ibM 
Yrar. 

CrcdlteS  to  flOD- 
atrnctioB  1b  tbtt 
Tear. 

Wteleoaartofcon- 
MrMihm  U  tb« 
ead  of  lh«  year. 

dollam. 
1.300^ 

MH,«S 
1,5MJN0 

ItSOMM 

41  ra.  Ola. 

din,  ct*. 

dtn.  cti. 
1J13,S»  M 
l,MMI,MS  U 
1,508,394  7S 

umjm  to 
ijm,m  SI 

1.7*9,149  M 
l.8M,m  #7 

I,97S,SS«  09 

193,409  *  69 

v«B  n 
e7;M  7« 
SMit  71 

iMine  as 

lOMSO  4> 
143,39s  oa 

Tt.n»  nt 
Mjm  tsi 

ie,}u  1* 

68^  111 

l,88S,74e  16 
1,901,  US  67 

*  Caah  recoirMi  for  old  nil  iron  cold. 

t  Balaac*  pt  latarcat  aeceuot  charied  to  cvpm«M. 

t  Coat  of  nU  tooiftr  Mpalfa,  ori^oUlgt  cteriai  «i(k  rail  Itm  fn  CfrnttnoHom.  and  n»w 
f  DsfMciMkBiBTalMof  nffhMatndasn. 
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Statebcbht  of  the  Beeeiptt,  Expenses,  IKvidends,  Profits,  Surplus,  &&,  in  eadi  Year, 

from  1835  to  1844. 


TEARS. 


frosaU 


Bxponwa. 


Net  profita. 


of  that 
yew. 


Rate 

per 


Surpliia  of 
the  year. 


DrManey 


IBM. 

im.. 

IS8S. 
UB». 


IHD. 
lUI. 


ISM. 


dollars,  eta. 
04,604  99 

i6S.m  ao 
180,770  M 
191.778  67 
M1,>I9  94 
0,190  03* 

u,m  Sl« 

SS7,HI  34 

V7,S»  06 
3ia^  S8 


dollen.  cti. 
19,135  36 
7S,3Sfi  II 
TMW  IT 

93,1S1  44 

4  [,400  17 
119,469  33 
165,174  79 

30,886  OTt 
109,160  SB 

73,7SB  7i\ 
139,303  88 


dollan.  eta. 
45,n»  03 
67,708  19 
103,961  87 
110,160  83 

198,120  13 

lM,a07  61 
148,073  03 
113,135  89 

74,303  39 

147,010  70 


doUari. 

43,000 
80,000 
109,000 
105,000 

133^ 

138,000 
144.000 
144,000 

144,000 

144,000 


3S 
3 
7 
7 


dini.  eta. 
519  03 
59,798  19 

u.iso'os 

36,130  13 

10,307  01 
4,073  03 


8,618  70 


din.  eta. 
1,788  U 


30,S«4  11 
69,696  71 


Total. 


MW.491  31 


1,059,058  99 


1.149;4S3  30 


l,131.000 


•  Unacm  on  GM  abam  b«v  etoek  eoM  M  aaotiM.  fcr  Moovat  «f  tke  coiponllM. 
t  Balance  of  intareat  acooant  cbai^d  to  expeoaea. 

The  cost  of  a  share  on  the  30th  of  November,  1835,  when  the  Sset  annual  settlement 
of  accounts  WB8  made,  after  the  opening  of  the  road,  including  interest,  at  six  per  cent  on 
the  Msessmants  from  the  time  when  they  were  laid,  and  deducting  the  dividend  p^d  for 
the  fraction  oi  that  year,  amounted  to  540  dollars  75  cents,  or  almost  exactly  ei^ht  per 
cent  on  the  par  value.  Since  then,  in  the  nine  years  which  have  followed,  toe  dividends 
have  ftveragM  7.1-9  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  shares. 


Thk  Aimexed  Table  the  Length,  Cost,  Receipts,  Expenditures,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  Rail- 
roads in  Massachusetts,  is  compiled  for  the  Merchant^  Magazine,  from  Annual 
Reports  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Deducting  the  Cost  of  the  Fltohburg 
Railroad,  wluoh  was  only  open  to  Acton,  Twenty-seven  Miles,  on  the  Ist  cS  October, 
1844,  the  net  Inc<Hne  was  7.11-lOOths  per  cent  upon  their  cost. 


3IAM1S. 


Temater.... 

WrMeni  

NoTBlcb  and 

WoTceater. . 
BntaUre*... 
Pioridenee., , 

Tanaton  

New  Bedford. 

Lowell  

Ka*ua  

BcMCM  and 

Haiae  

Eattem  

Cbarieatowa 

Braath  


nil*. 
44 

1S6 

OS 
91 
43 
11 
31 
36 
14 


dollari. 

lJIM,07e 

7,680,103 

3,170,363 
350.000 

1,886^134 
350^000 
430.901 

1300.000 


56  I^BS,4«0 
95  3,388.044 


S80.S99 
1.150,000  SM47 


llaUa%. 

S34.6M 
338.604 

135,635 

189,037 
33.535 
40.744 

1SA.384 
47.I0S 

190,180 

393,763 

7J87 


doll  am. 
193,803 
391,096 

89.853 

94.044 
S7.!W0 
18,253 
151,025 
47.439 

99304 
43,476 

363M 

a»3U 


dollara. 
4».m 
753.733 

329,508 
17.737 

3B3,7DI 
50,105 
64.997 

8ie.9U9 
04.587 

ISt,134 

337,338 

34353 


dollars. 

933,273 
314,074 

75,004 

113334 
34349 
34,180 

109.203 
59,013 

84,009 
109,318 

S0383 


43,739  1^^94 


dollara. 

193,164 
439,078 

150,494 
17,737 

169.8B7 
25,100 
40317 

147.610 
34.944 

96,009 

317,920 

13.070 
20333 


8t]  . 

si"- 


miles. 

I-10.9D0 

212,893 

113319 
13.340 

103,764 
13,944 
30380 

100343 
38.879 

139300 
158,790 

8,771 
37300 


milec. 

79,733 
287.075 

44,049 
14,405 
34.728 
7,636 

13.516 
61,331 
13.475 

8N790 
46,173 

10,155 
27,784 


mile* 

320,023 
4993O8 


19S.368  1.43 
27345 
137,492  3.00 


3- 

1=' 
^a 


dlrs. 
1.94 
1.51 


2J370 
40,306 
164.574 
42350 

I68,09« 
304,962 

37,990 
56,334 


3.32 
1.00 

i.n 

2.13 

1.07 
1.64 


8.- 

II 


din. 
1.05 
0.03 

0.47 

0.83 
1.13 
0.59 
1.03 
1.40 

0.90 
0.33 


1.24  0.74 
0.78  iO.38 


0.  96 
1.94 

1.  n 
1.01 

[0.89 

0.  85 

D.ST 

1.  U 

0.90 
0.50 


Tefal....  06S  33,07 1, 603' 1 3*4^  1. 108,346 '«3»0,51 7  1344.980  1380,327  1,030310  688,679  1,768,194  l.BOl  0.70t,0.90| 
*  Let  CO  H«a«MfflaiB  nOmd.         t  Open  to  Acton,  twanty>aeToa  mileai  October  lat,  1844,        t  ATeraie. 
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CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Ebib  Catial. — This  great  work,  by  far  the  most  important  canal  in  the 
United  States,  extends  from  the  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  city  of 
Albany,  to  I«ake  Erie,  terminating  at  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Its  general  course  from 
Albany  is  a  little  north  of  west,  passing  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river,  which 
it  crosses  at  the  lower  aqueduct,  Uien  follows  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk 
for  thirteen  miles,  which  it  recrosses  at  the  upper  aqueduct;  thence  pursues 
the  south  bank  of  the  above  river,  through  the  counties  of  Schenectady, 
Montgomery,  Herkimer,  and  Oneida,  where  it  leaves  the  Mohawk  valley,  and 
continues  west  through  the  counties  of  Madison,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  the  north- 
east angle  of  Seneca,  Wayne,  touchii^  Ontuio  on  the  north  at  Port  Gibson, 
Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara,  and  Erie,  where  it  terminates.  Its  whole  length,  in- 
duding  the  basin  at  Albany,  is  364  mUes ;  passing  tbrongh  several  floorishing 
towns  and  villages,  many  of  which  have  sprung  into  existence  since  its  com- 
pletion. It  is  intersected  by  several  lateral  canals  of  much  importan(%,  all  of 
them  communicating  with  other  navigable  waters.  At  the  Cohoes,  in  the  town 
of  Watervliet,  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Champhdn  canal  $  at  UCica,  it  con- 
nects with  the  Chenango  canal;  at  the  village  of  Rome,  with  the  Black  River 
canal  and  Feeder;  in  the  town  of  Vernon,  with  the  Oneida  Lake  canal;  at  the 
village  of  Syracuse,  with  the  Oswego  canal;  at  the  village  of  Monteutan,  wiUi 
the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal ;  and,  at  the  city  of  Rochester,  with  the  Genesee 
Valley  canal.  From  Albany  west  there  is  a  succession  of  locks,  until  what  is 
termed  the  "  long  level"  is  reached*  in  the  town  of  Frankfort,  Herkimer  coonty,. 
elevated  435  feet  above  the  Hudson,  extending  to  Syracuse,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
nine  miles  and  a  half,  without  any  intervening  lock ;  from  thence  the  line 
descends,  and  then  re-ascends  until  it  reaches  Rochester,  elevated  506  feet,  where 
there  is  another  continued  level  of  sixty>four  miles.  At  Tjockport,  the  canal 
ascends  the  mountain  ridge,  by  five  double  combined  locks,  each  12.4  fi^ 
rise.  Nine  miles  west  of  Lockport,  the  canal  enters  the  Tonawanda  creel^  wiUi 
which,  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  it  is  identified  ;  at  a  further  distance  (rf 
twelve  miles,  this  magnificent  work  unites  with  Lake  Erie.  Total  rise  from  the 
Hudson  river  to  Lake  Erie,  560  feet ;  rise  and  &11, 692  feet  It  was  commenced 
in  1817»  and  finished  in  1825,  at  a  total  cost  of  10,731,595  dollars. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  relation  to  the  Erie  caniU,  passed  May  11, 
1836,  directing  the  canal  commissioners  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  Erie  canal, 
the  very  expensive  project  of  enlarging  this  previously  great  work,  was  adopted; 
the  want  of  additional  facilities  for  conducting  the  increased  trade  flowing  through 
this  channel  having  become  apparent.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  on 
this  stupendous  undertakings  which,  when  finished,  will  command  the  admiration 
of  the  civilised  world.  There  was  put  under  contract  prior  to  January,  1 839,  more 
than  100  miles  of  the  enlarged  canal,  including  the  heavy  rock  cutting  at  Lock- 
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port,  witii  all  the  mechanical  stnictuies  thereon^  comprising  more  than  fifty 
double  and  single  locks,  besides  the  five  doable  combined  locks  at  Lockport; 
the  aqueduct  over  the  Genesee  river  at  Rochester;  the  two  aqueducts  over  the 
Mohawk  river ;  one  over  the  Schoharie  creek,  and  many  others  over  smaller 
streams^  inclading  culverts,  bridges,  &e.  The  estimated  cost  of  all  the  work  for 
the  enlaxgement  of  the  Erie  canal,  is  23,284,931  doUars,  of  which  there  was  put 
under  contract  up  to  1841,  11,021,932  dollars,  on  which  there  has  been  paid 
10,011^146  dollars;  leaving  a  further  expenditure  of  13,273,784  dollars  to  be 
provided  for.  (See  Tables  hereafter.)  The  Enlarged  Erie  cantd,  is  to  be  seven 
feet  deep,  and  seventy  feet  wide  on  tiie  surface,  with  a  slope  of  two  feet  to  one 
foot  in  the  banks,  leaving  a  width  at  the  bottom  of  forty-two  feet ;  with  double 
lodes  ^hteen  feet  wide,  and  1 10  feet  long.  The  present  width  of  the  old  Erie 
canal  is  forty  feet  on  the  suifEice,  and  twenty-eight  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four 
feet  deep ;  tlw  locks  are  fifteen  feet  mde,  and  nghty  feet  long. 

The  state  legialatme  has  authorised  the  construction  of  the  following  canals,  at  the  time 
opposite  to  each  one  respectively,  in  the  foQovinff  table.  The  length  oF  each  canal,  toge- 
wr  with  the  number  of  ^ocks  and  the  number  <^  feet  of  rise  and  fafi,  arc  also  appended  : — 


c  A  H  A  L  s. 


Erie  cask]  

Albuy  bMin  

N^iigMe  foeder. 


Clu  ID  plain  ckbmI  

Pond  abtne  Twoj  cUm  


Cayogm  and  Seneca  nnftl. 
Nmviptble  Ceeder  


0«w<-(o  canal  

Creoked  lAv  eanal. 

ChcuuDK  canal  

Narigable  feeder... 


Chnaago  canal  

Oeaeaew  Valley  canal  

eitfaMied.  will  ha  

of  wbich  tkere  ta  nnAniahed,  aixty-elght 

milea ;  ftnlthnd  aod  naTigable  

Daaaryie  ride^t  


Black  rim  canal  rad  Ca«der  

M  aadmnMd.  wUl  b*  

Aad  la  — Sniifcad  and  eMpeaded. 
Tlrtit  Millilftnd  and  nif  nnflnfl  ni 


pwnhaiBd  io. 


Talal  mn^tOU  cnala  bdMolnir  to  Oa  atala. 
Mamn  «ad  n«daa»  Amu  Oaavaar  k»ra . 

l^tal  B»¥igabl«  canala  in  the  atate  


Tbne  vhea 
aathoriied. 


years. 
I8IT 


18» 


183S 

im 


lasB 


law 


Lengtb. 


milet. 
369 
1 
8 


at 

19 

3 


1« 


IM 


49 

lis 


mi  lea. 


79 


S3 

38 


39 

sr 


714 
S4 


708 


Lock*. 


Total  Rlae  and 
I  Pall. 


number. 
84 


114 
lOS 


feet. 
640 


M 

11 

80 

14 

113 

27 

MS 

U 

Old 

115 

IttI 

All  the  aboro  state  canab,  except  the  Erie  and  Cbampluii,  are  known  as  the  latend 
canals,  of  yrtaxAk  there  were  finished  ud  narigahle  in  1842.  .       .  263  miles* 
Unfinished  and  suspended      ...       •   •  113  „ 


Total  lateral  canals 

Add  Erie  and  Oumpfaun  canals 

Total  finidied  and  nnfimshed  canals 


.  376 
.  451 


.  827 
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Total  number  of  boats  oa  all  the  state  canals,  2140;  estimated  tonnage  thereof,  117,453 
tons.   Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  company  have  aboot  700  boats* 

dlrs.       cts.  dlrs.  cts. 

The  Erie  canal  cost  .   .    7,143,789  86     7,148,789  86 

It  was  estimated  to  cost       .       .       .    4,881,738  00 


Excess  of  cost  over  estimate    .       .   .    2,262,051  86 

Erie  oanal  enlargement  coet,  thua  &r  .  18,291,616  00 

Total    20,435,405  86 

Revenue  from  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  last  fiscal  year     .  1,730,614  74 

Champlain  canal  cost  .  .  1,257,604  26  1,257,604  26 
It  was  estimated  to  cost    .       .    .      871,000  00 


Excess  of  coat  over  estimate  .    886,604  26 

Bevenue  from  Champlun  <»iial  for.  the  last  fiscal  year  .         99,683  51 

Total  cost  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals        .       .     8,401,894  12 
Cost  of  Erie  enlargement,  indudii^  interesft   .       .    .    13,291,616  00 

Total   21,693,010  12 

Total  revenue  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals        .    .      1,830,298  25 
For  the  above  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  see  Canal 
Commissioners*  Report  for  1843,  Canal  Documents,  vol.  ii.,  p.  115.* 

The  Oswego  canal,  firom  Salina  to  Lake  Ontario,  connects  the  waters  of 
that  Lake  with  the  Erie  canal,  partly  by  means  of  slack  water  navigation,  the 
expense  of  which  was  525,115  dollars. 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  from  Geneva,  on  the  Seneca  lake,  to  Montezuma, 
on  the  Erie  canal,  was  oonslxucted  at  an  expense  of  214,000  doUan. 

Chemung  canal,  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Seneca  lake  to  Tiuga  pointy 
the  cost  of  which  with  its  feeder  was  estimated,  in  1833,  at  335,849  dollars. 

Crooked  Lake  canal,  from  a  lake  of  that  name  to  Seneca  lake,  cost  136,101 
dollars.   The  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  have  also  navigable  feeders. 

The  Champlain  canal  connects  the  Erie  with  Lake  Champlain.  The  cmd- 
munication  is  through  a  grazing,  rather  than  a  grain  country,  fast  parting  with 
its  forests  contiguous  to  the  navigable  waters;  and,  as  is  before  seen,  sending  to 
market  a  surplus  annually. 

*  In  1792,  nine  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  Western  Company  com- 
pleted a  water  communication  from  Schenectady  to  tbe  falls  of  the  Oswego  rirer,  and  boats  of 
burden  were  passed  to  within  twelve  miles  of  Oswego.  At  Oswego  falls  Uiere  was  a  portage  of  a 
mile,  and  tlie  navigation  was  resumed  by  a  smaller  class  of  boats  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  fails  to  Lake 
Ontario. 

The  works  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  principally  consisted  of  a  soies 
of  locks  and  a  canal,  at  the  &lls  of  the  Mohawk  at  Little  Falls,  acaoal,  with  locks,  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  from  the  Mohawk  river  to  Wood  Creek  (a  tributary  of  Oneida  lake  and  the  Osw^  river), 
and  a  series  of  locks  and  dams  on  Wood  Creek. 

A  boat  leaving  Scbeuectady  followed  the  course  of  the  Mohawk  rirer  to  Fort  Stanwiz,  and 
passing  by  tiie  canal  at  that  place  into  Wood  creek  and  Oneida  lake,  entered  the  Oswego  rtv^ 
eleven  mUes  soutii  of  Uie  ftlls,  and  twenty-three  miles  from  Oswego.  There  was  but  one  portage 
in  tbe  whole  distance  (at  Oswego  falls)  between  Scbenect  dy  and  Lake  Ontario.  However 
imperfect  the  navigation,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  superseded  it.  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  prosperity,  the  early  and  rapid  settlenamt  <^  western  New  York,  is  incakulable. 
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KINS  OF  IMPBOTBUBNT. 


Gaaal  amnd  Nlofxn  Falb  .... 


BBtcarfn  af  BbMk  rinr  enal . . 


lonawaaflo 
PsusjInaU  lias 
CeoawuigocztMiiia  t»  V/ama 

OMldm  RiT«r 
BxiMMlon  of  c: 

iMder  

ExteMMM  (f  CbeaoBf  oaal, 

■outb  

Bxtennloii  of  Chenango  eansl  . . , 
Overflowed  lasdt  on  TenSTeDda 

and  BOkott  orceka  

Oenewe  valley  canal  feeder. .... 
HodaoB  River  imprarnBent.... 

Raiukmm. 
OBdeMfcMTg  and  Chauplnin . . 


UBg  canal 


Erie  ratlroad  

New  York  and  AlbauT  

BmiosaudWhitdiiU  


10 


i 


IS 
19 
1 

171 


iSS.t 


148 
l«0 


ii 

CongreM^ 

114 

ISH 

I"! 
.... 

•■ 

IMO 
•• 

Anembly 

;.■ 

ISO 

■ " 
IS40 

09 

1S39 

244 

183S 

n 

IMO 

lie 

1839 

IM 

1838 

so 

1838 

Senate 

61 

IMt 

Aaaembly 

43 

1841 

R  B  H  A  B  K  S. 


Porter'f  vtorebonae  to  Lewlslon  . 

QtU  creek  roato  

nirongb  artidcial  harbonr  

Look  port  and  Ttnawuida  route . 

To  8ackeH'i  hurboor  

To  Dexter  

To  French  creek  

Ugdencbiirg,  Oxbaw,  and  Oawe- 

gatcbfe  

Ogdenvbarg,  eld  Gunverneur  , . , 
„  Little  Oxbow 

landliig  


Total  TaloB. 


With  atone  lecka 


Woodlook*  

Locke,  towing-path  and 


_  _  _  To  Peuuylvuta  line , 
l839  To  Tioga  point  , 


AI>oTo  Olen'a  telle. 


Poudun  route  

Norfolk  route  , 

0>naDd  engines  , 

In  addition  to  former  law  . 

A  loan  a^ed  ttt,  of.  

Ditto  


Add  enlaivoMBt  neomaendcd  by  Canal  Board,  AaMubly  doenmen^  April  a,  1936,  adopting 
th«  eatlinataa  on  the  Erie  enlargement,  fbr  Oewego  canal,  nboat  

Carun.  and  Beoeea  canal  abont  

for  pviag  an  ealanranent  to  the  Cluunplain  canal,  correaponding  to  that  recommended  by 
the  Canal  Beard  for  ibe  above  two  canaU  

On  the  principle  ef  eontribotins  ratably  to  laihoada.  For  tbe  railroad  tmm  Albany  to 
Goahat,say.  


I,tl34,374  46 


S4w>n>  o« 

«>9;iis  60 
MM^IO  Ofi 

wflna  oa 
801^  or 

SSBJtir  08 
MM$  M 
1,MMU  M 

9;7I4,WW  89 
I,ns.i08  89 
1,778,480  M 
U4,I>M  00 
3,080,008  00 
730,000  00 
800,800  80 


3,000.000  00 
1,380,000  80 


S400,080  80 
880,000  00 


Total. 


.dire. 


dlra.  ow: 


S,041,T2S  48 


4,433,039  36 


3,366,798  64 

100,030  00 

40,688  88 

a014M«7 
436,400  65 

98BJII7  W 
84,443  88 
t,848,8a0  » 


t,UT.I88  09 
3,000,080  88 
768,000  08 
380,890  00 


21,748,007  78 


8^80^808  08 


M,H8^lt7  78 


The  Goat  <tf  the  Canala,  and  the  ReveQae  receired  from  them*  during  the  Year  ending 
September  30^  1843,  are  shown  in  the  following  Table. 


CANALS. 


Co»t. 


Rovanne,  for  isis. 


Estimated  Espendi- 
tnrea,  for  1B44. 


Estimated  Keren  oe, 
for  1844. 


Erie  canal  

&rie  enlargement  

Cbamplain  canal  

Oewego  canal  

(^yngaand  Seneca  canal... 

Croaked  Lake  caoal  

Cbemong  canal  

ChODango  canal  

Black  River  canal  

Geneeee  Valley  canil  

Oneida  Lake  canal  

Oneida  River  impraretnent. 


ToUI. 


dollars,  eta. 

7,143,789  80  \ 

13,291,616  00/ 

],*67.604  30 

MI9,437  39 

136,801  74 

166,776  90 

041,1100  38 

3,417,000  00 

1.611,067  00 

3,063,000  00 

60,000  00 

00,439  37 


dollars,  eta. 

1,738,614  7« 

09,693  61 

39,1 47  39 

18,037  19 

460  83 

8,140  96 

13,333  04 

13,W3  44 

«5  04 

887  01 


deltars.  da. 

1,938,803  19 

47,068  38 

34,300  00 

6MS«  GO 

10,400  00 

141,160  06 

83,000  83 

313,319  96 

0,SS0  00 

3,370  89 


dollara.  ote. 

1,985,136  38 

30,a»o  00 

17.000  00 

9,080  00 

1,300  80 

19,088  80 


14,000  00 
300  00 


30,889,038  26 


1^18,70]  86 


l,8iO,S5X  43 


3,070,836 


The  annnal  interest  upon  30,885,030  dollars  30  cents,  at  Ave  and  a  half  per  cent  the  average 
intecoat  upon  tbe  |ireaent  state  debt,  is  

lha  net  Mveue  from  all  the  atato  eanala,  tet  tta  year  endlnc  SOth  of  September,  1843,  after 
dadnctlag  the  ceat  of  the  eollectfon  iHT  toils,  and  the  malmonanoe  of  dte  canals,  b  


1,603,676  80 
l,4n8;7eD  80 


Dnfldt  of  flie  eanala  to  pay  flva  and  a  half  per  cent  apon  tk»  coat. 


941^16  81 
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AMERICA. 


PopDLAnoR  of  the  OhokI  ConntSes  at  Thnee  Peiiodi,  aad  of  tboM  Countiet  Ihm^  whicli 

the  Erie  Railroad  ia  to  run. 


ERI8  RAILROAD 
COUNTIES. 


PopuUdMi. 


isn 


1B40 


CANAL 
COUNTIES. 

Populatioa. 

IBU 

lUO 

lB4t 

navbar. 

14^ 

M,108 
M.76I 

4S,436 
U,M6 
aT,M7 
SS,040 
89,700 
41,SSI 

nDnber. 

i8.in 

4B,aS3 
SS,M5 
VM7 

58,974 
»9,037 
Ti,»a 

43,095 

saaibar* 
«,ltt 

iB,in 
9ijm 
njosr 
&a,in 
07311 
4«,M8 

87,477 

sa,«H 

tMJM 

S4^S 

Chsntanqaa.. 
CatUiauga*., 
Allcahaay..., 

Siaabea  , 

Tiof*.  

BMoiaa  , 

IMavara.... 

Sullinn  

OrsaM...... 

RoaiaBd...„ 


Bvmbav* 
18,716 

17.981 
IM7S 


aanber. 
4*375 

40,97d 
46.138 

se,str 

91,233 
35 JOS 
1S.0W 
50,739 

n,97ft 


Totd. 


3ao,6M 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Canal  Company : — 

"  Tlie  Erie  canal,  as  before  stated,  originaUT  cost  the  anm  of  7,143,789  doUan  86 
cents.  When  the  pngeet  of  enlarffing  the  Ene  canal  was  fint  advanced  to  the  puUic 
mind,  wlut  was  understood  by  the  idea  of  enlarging?  "When  an  iadindual  cpeaks  of  en- 
lai;^g_  his  house,  he  means  adding  a  wing  to  it,  or  erecting  an  additional  story,  or  some 
fflnular  increase  of  his  accommodations.  The  idea  of  incurring  an  expense  greater  than  the 
cost  of  a  new  house  of  the  same  size,  would  scarcdy  enter  his  mind — much  less  an  expenso 
several  times  greater  than  the  ori^oal  cost.  Had  it  been  at  first  proposed  to  build  a  new 
canal  adjacent  to  the  old  one,  of  the  same  sise,  the  pei^e  would  have  promptly  olgectfid 
to  it,  on  the  ground  of  tiie  expense,  and  on  tiie  ground  that  if  an  additional  comma- 
nio^on  were  needed  with  the  far  west,  a  route  ^  it,  or  for  a  railroad,  would  hare 
been  sought  through  some  portion  of  the  state,  not  accommodated  with  a  communicatioo  to 
market  Much  more  would  they  have  objected,  had  it  been  proposed  to  construct  three  or 
more  new  Erie  canals,  adjacent  and  parallel  to  each  other.  £xperienee  in  the  enlarge- 
ment shows  that  ibur  or  five  new  Erie  canals  could  have  been  imilt,  at  an  expense  no 
greater  thau  the  enlargement  will  require.  Thus  the  Erie  canal  enkugeiiMnt,  like  the 
construction  of  the  three  last-named  bteral  canals,  may  be  said  to  hare  stolen  a  march 
upon  tite  public  mind,  and  obtained  a  lugh  vantage  ground  by  inridious  steps.  The  amount 
wpended  thus  &r  on  the  enlawement,  is  13,291,616  dolfan  (see  Comptroller's  Beport 
of  1844,  p.  6),  and  no  we  b^ves  it  is  more  than  half  accfMnplished*  on  the  j^aa  va- 
dertaken." 

Ci.UsiFi€ATiOH  of  the  Canal  Debts  aceordbg  to  ihe  dMftfest  Batos  of  Istmat. 


PrindpaL 

Aamal  Inleraat. 

drilan.  Ota. 
14,871,000  « 
1399,149  SS 
8,647,  IK  W 

doDava.  eta. 
n3,soo  H 

II1.7SS  44 
»Btl»9  0> 

10,4)1,991  IS 

1,111,069  46 

More  than  9,500,000  doUars  of  this  debt  is  payaUe  wilhin  five  and  a  half  years,  via. 


six  percent  of  1837   

In  Jknaary,  IB34,  temporary  laan 

On  tlie  lit  of  Jnlj,  1845.  

After  1S4S,  mv  January,  IBIS...... 

On  the  lat  of  July,  1040  , 

Ua  the  irt  of  Job,  1B4S  , 

Date  lat  of  July,  1849  

Oniba  lat  of  Jaly,  ISSO.  


DadaetaTBlbUa  awana «■  hand,  SMk  of  Saptaabw 
BalaacelobeproTlfadatriB  5i  yaaro....  


didlan. 

da. 

11,771 

17 

18,987 

to 

1.70«,8»7 

«8 

S3S13SS 

OS 

«130l 

00 

1,884,786 

00 

1^49,400 

OD 

t35«k00* 

00 

9306,611 

«I 

l,98f,0>8 

BO 

r,S6037S 

71 
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One  half  of  the  miil  tax,  bereafter  to  be  applied  to  tfae  payment  (rf  the 
canal  debta,  vitt  add  to  the  revenues  applicable  to  canal  purposes,  275,000 
dollars  per  annum,  which  for  six  years,  makes  a  total  of  1,650,000  dollars. 
The  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals  may  yield  3,000,000  dollars  for  the  same 
period,  making  a  total  of  4,650,000  ddlars;  deducted  from  7,669,072  dollars, 
it  leaves  a  balance  of  debt  unprovided  for  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  in 
1850,  of  3,019,072  dollars.  If  the  canal  fund  realises  the  amount  due  from  in- 
solvent banks,  575,184  dollars,  &ere  would  still  remain  2,443,887  dollars  unpro- 
Tided  for.  In  the  three  years  succeeding  1850,  the  amount  of  canal  debt  falling 
due  is  only  70,000  dollars. 

A  List  of  the  Places  on  the  JnDcti<Hi  and  Erie  Canals,  and  their  Distaoee  from  each  other. 


NAMES  OP  rUOES. 


DISTANCE  FIIUM- 


Altany  

rttt  Sclmyler  

'WHUiifhin  (Gibbonsrille) 

Wm  Troy  

Junction  

C'ahai-B  , 

Liiifer  aqutdiicl  

U  ill.iw  -Spring-  

I  I'ptr  aqueduct  

»t  tiirUcly  

U..-(..T.I.,i.,  

I'liiihj.  

Ani.(cr.ijm   j  3 

Scboharie  creek  1  S 

SoailbtoiVB  (Aurieaville^   2 

Canghoftwagm  (PuItoDvil)*')   3 

&tf  Now  

Spniker'a  buia  

Csnajobarie  

Fort  PUin  

DMendarTa  laudiac  

Htadra  dm  (&t.  X^n*TltM>—  ■ 

KMtOami*  oTMk   

laMn  Camtie  (Mownndttfa  cr  ). 

Flak**  fwrn  

Linle  P*)U  

RaiikiD'a  lock  (No.  7)  

Hertimer  loww  bridge  

HcrkloMT  upper  bridge  

FvhMr'BcnNtk  

HornB*!  laBdtBK  

UMelB'e  creek  

huUM  

FvrfnaoB**  

Dtin  

Yerk  mill*  {Weutiore'a}  

WbiiMborv'  

OrUkn?  


mla.  idIb.  nils,  int 


WMd  cr-  ftqaedact(P(Hrt  BnU)  ... 

Hawley'e  bHin.  

SMjr  occk.  

Mr«  Uodos  

U^gtM'.  


Oandamck  (DoitMnTille)- 

CaMrtota„  

New  Bocion  (C» n— r»j»)~ . ' 

CUlniiB|o  

Poor.  biDOk  

Liftle  lake  

Kirk<ille  

Hinliua  (Re^U)  

i,iueatnne  feeder   

OniUe  Icedtf  ■^^..-■j-w" 
tedl.».  , 


0 

1  lol 

105 

6 

10l| 

7 

103 

9 

101 ' 

10 

100 

13 

"^1 

19 

91 

M 

8-1 

30 

BO. 

3'1 

71, 

41 

G0| 

47 

Pi 

:.2 

In' 

:ii 

r>7 

,>.l| 

SI 

tir, 

u' 

■11 

i-i 

an 

"5 

3.-, 

77 

33, 

HI 

HO' 

M3 

■tl' 

8G 

24 1 

ed 

•ti 

Bl 

19 

»S 

16 

m 

14 

37 

13 

9« 

13 

99 

11 

lat 

9 

107 

3 

110 

0 

113 

a 

114 

4 

117 

123 

il 

127 

17 

129 

19 

130 

aa 

1.12 

92 

130 

96 

138 

18 

HI 

81 

MG 

S6 

130 

40 

193 

« 

IH 

46 

\sa 

«B 

16a 

BO 

161 

M 

103 

A3 

NAMKS  OP  PLACES. 


:tnt  C.eddea   

319  lt,>liBlf  

3:>H  Mne-mile  crMki.. 

357  C.milllus  t  •  

'.ii:'/  C'aiiroti  ....................... 

.■(51  r.Tii  

'iM'i    351  Jnrilan  .......,...,,...>•.. 

250:  344:Cold  Sprinc  

213I  33-4  VV(«dsport   

239<  :I34  Cenlrepnrt  4  

ajO,  325  Port  Byron  

320  Mniiti-iuiiM(ljakepart)  

22il  317  Urkpit  

3-17;  M-1  (:i>de  

215   :il(i  lx>ck  Berliu    

Vli    .1(17  l.yiiiiB  

2115'  3»(i  L-irkvillt;  

2rai  •■[t^  N.-wark  

■-'rm    -i-'H  i'ort  Cilnon  

K>7    -J'.-;  l^.lr„^r.l  

I'll    -l"''  M.ic.  .|..T,i,l'r  

[Ill I  ';"T  \V  jviJi-(nirt  I  Harriiirer'n  basin)  . ... 

IHS   -th.i  CcrriiitiPii  ( Lindd'a  briiig«)  

IHf,  IVrrmioii  Ontre  (Cftl.  I'elera').... 


■i:>   I',  llti.itj,'*  l.i-iiTi   

27:1  Hii.  •I"-'  U.i^iTi  

■i'.'t  I'.tl-loril  

2iiH  ltilIiT>glia.<t'ii  b.»in  

2r.7  No,  3  

26ii  Korlitstpr  

205  Brockway'H  

963.Spi.-iicer'»  baiip  

2riT  Adniiis'  baain  

Cooley's  butia  

2.11  Broctport   

2.W  Hnlliy  

2t;  Scio  

2a<.t  Albion  

237  GainM'  bmii  

235  Cagle  harbour  

Lnng  bridge  . 


DISTANCE  FRO.M  — 


Knowleatille  ... 
Rnnd culvert  .... 

Medina  

Sbelby  ba^  ... 

Mlddleport  

Reynold'!  baaln 
Oaapert 


BOB  Lockport . 


Peadleton . 


«4  Welcli*! 


H .  Brockwaii'*  

Tonnawanta  

l^^r  niaak  Kndk. 

:k  Rock  

Va  


s  . 

u 

0 

Jj 

s 

5 

S 
J| 

■a 

i 

—  ~ 

S 

n 

isU. 

mla. 

Ble. 

nla. 

Mla, 

9 

ITS 

69 

96 

19 1 

4 

177 

99 

187 

1 

178 

n 

>l 

186 

1 

179 

89 

90 

18,1 

S 

1  *  1 

74 

1  "'1 

a 

isn 

76 

-  1 

i  7  - 

4 

l»a 

NO 

7'J 

171 

1 

191 

81 

?H 

1  73 

s 

106 

86 

T3 

l(l» 

1 

197 

87 

72 

167 

a 

109 

89 

70 

113 

• 

306 

95 

64 

l.-i9 

9 

all 

101 

S8 

153 

6 

216 

106 

S3 

148 

e 

^■Jl 

III 

48 

143 

4 

MS 

ll!< 

44 

139 

G 

^ni 

121 

3H 

133 

1 

232 

122 

37 

131 

3 

23S 

12f. 

31 

1  -i-.l 

240 

130 

2B 

IJl 

4 

944 

131 

2f. 

(ill 

3 

247 

137 

22 

117 

249 

139 

20 

11.S 

2 

2^1 

141 

18 

113 

1 

252 

142 

17 

119 

1 

253 

143 

It) 

111 

3 

35t! 

146 

13 

108 

3 

259 

149 

10 

103 

4 

363 

1&3 

6 

Mil 

t 

963 

16a 

4 

99 

•t 

969 

139 

0 

95 

10 

970 

IS9 

10 

85 

X 

381 

171 

19 

8>' 

3 

984 

174 

IS 

80 

3 

S87 

177 

IS 

77 

9 

SRO 

173 

90 

71 

n 

391 

184 

9a 

70 

4 

398 

188 

30 

G« 

G 

304 

104 

33 

60 

% 

JM 

196 

>T 

OS 

1 

MT 

1*7 

M 

n 

1 

9m 

m 

'4* 

H 

I 

111 

Ml 

49 

w 

1 

sit 

901 

4S 

a 

t 

s» 

MS 

46 

4B 

1 

«6 

SM 

4» 

«•' 

» 

391 

til 

99 

4* 

3 

134 

314 

M 

40 

396 
838 

aifr 

W 

M 

X9B 

64 

a 

SM 

SM 

71 

u 

t 

349 

M9 

71 

» 

34« 

•W 

77 

M 

U3 

81 

IS 

an 

m 

m 

M 

4 

# 
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AUEttlCA. 


Rates  of  Tdls  utablUhed  by  the  Canal  Board  on  Persons  and  Piw^wrty  transpmiad  on 
all  the  Canals  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric,  1844,  and  also  the  miiiininni  Bates  fixed  by 
tlu  Constitution. 


AETIOLBS. 


li 


ARTICLES. 


nil 

•  4  S 

0  4  M 

0   ]  3 

«  s  *a 

PkoriiiuNi,  &c- 

1  On  Soar,  utted  beof  and  pork,  batter, 
cb««M,  Mllow,  Uid.  bmr  nnd  elder,' 
prr  im  lbs.  per  mile  

1  Ob  (wan  nnd  aUp  In  ttnlk,  per 
IOMHm.  permfio  


ItOX,  UlNBUU,  Ous,  Ac. 
a  Ob  Mdt  aunabotrnd  fa  itaia  atnte, 

IHOUw.  per  mUa  

4  On  fbrolfn  aall,  par  UN  Iba.  per 


A  1st.  On  gypaam.  tba  product  of  itala 

aisto,  per  1000  Ilia,  per  mlla  

M.  Ob  breigB  gypauni,  per  lOH  Ibe. 
per  Mille  

e  On  MA,  aand,  liata,  olay,  miOi, 
tatebad  adwa,  naBure  ana  IroD  ore, 
per  loea  Iba.  per  mile  

1  Ob  pot  aBd  pattl  ailwi,  window  ^an, 
or  flaeawaiv  oMnnftotBrad  In  tU* 
Btate.kelp,  charcoal,  brnken  rattina*, 
andicrap  IrtMt.par  1000  lb*  par  mile 
And  on  fig  Iron  the  aaate  rata  of 
UU,  escapi  whan  daarad  on  the 
Oawofo  and  CbanplaiB  canab,  and 
fnlng  towarde  tide  water,  when  it 
M  to  bo  rharged  per  1000  lb*,  per 
alio  

S  lit.  OnBlDoral  coal,  (except  coal  to 
be  aeed  a*  fnel  in  the  tnanuhcture 
of  Hit,  which  ihaU  paai  free  vt  toll.} 
going  toward*  tide  water,  or  going 
north  on  the  Chanplain  canal,  bar- 
iBg  oome  from  the  wait,  or  gidug 
waet  from  Utica  or  firam  may  point 
weot  therrof,  or  ioIbc  npin  any 
lataral  canal  t  and  on  aBthraeita 
eoal  giting  froB  tide  water,  pdr  lOOO 

Iba.  per  uile  

ML  On  ail  other  mineral  ooal  than 
iBch  aa  above  apeeUad,  per  IMO  Iba. 
per  mite  

•  On  itme  and  all  odiar  iron  caadnga. 
per  1000  lb*,  per  mile  

10  On  eopperaa  and  manganeaa  going 

towards  tide  water,  per  1000  Iba. 
per  milo  

11  Oa  bar  and  pig  load  going  towarda 

tide  water,  per  1000  Iba.  par  sdle.. 

Foaa,  PiLnr,  Siimi, 
IS  Oa  fara,  pritrr  (except  dear,  bnfUo, 
and  maaao  lUiw},  per  lOM  Iba.  per 
mile  

13  On  deer,  bufljila,  and  mooae  ■klaa, 

per  loaoib*.  per  mile  

14  On  ahaep  Bkinat  aitd  other  raw  hidea, 

of  domettia  animaU  of  ib*  Uoltoil 

Statea,  per  IWO  lb*,  par  nlle  

U  Ob  Importod  raw  hidea,  of  dumeUt 
■■dotlMraataHdk  per  1«W  Ifaa.  per 


nraiftTuag,  Ac. 

IS  On  honaehold  furaltnre,  accompanied 
hj,  and  acloally  belonging  to,  fami- 
Uae  emigrating,  per  lOOa  lb*,  per 
mOa  

17  On  earti,  waggona,  aleifih*,  plsngha, 
and  BMchanica'  tool*,  neceaaary  for 
Ike  ownar**  Individual  n*o,  when 
aoeompoBled  by  tba  owner,  eail. 
gratiBg  fcr  tta  pnrpaaa  of  aattle- 
mant.  par  MM  Iba.  per  mile  


cL  m.fr. 

0  4ft 
0  4  S 

OSS 
3  0  0 
0  s  > 
0  4  A 

0  9  1 
0   4  8 


0  4ft 


cL  m.fr. 


«  4  ft 

0  4  5 

•  4  S 

■  4ft 


0   A  0 


4  46 

4  46 

5  S3 
8  SS 

3  U 

4  46 


aTaHi,  aL4TL  Ac. 
On  alate  and  tllc,  far  rooflng,  and 

rtaoewara,  per  loot  Iba.  per  mile... 
On  all  atone,  wrengbt  and  nawrengbt, 

par  UNMna.  per  mUa  


UtUBMB,  WOOD.  Ae. 
Ob  timber,  ■onared  and  ronnd,  par 
100  eahie  feat  per  idle,  if  ear.  lad  fa 


•  4  48 


0  4  4« 


4  40 
4  48 

4  40 
4  46 


On  the  aame.  If  carried  Ib  rafb,  (ex- 
cept dock  fti^  ao  in  next  ittmj 
per  100  enUa  feet  permtle  

On  rennd  dock  atlcka,  pmalng  In  cr.ba 
aeparaia  from  erery  other  kind  ef 
rimber,  prr  100  cuUcfiretpermilr.. 

On  block*  of  limber  (br  parng  •trects 
per  1000  lb*,  per  mile....  

I*t.  Un  board*,  plank,  "MntMBgi  aitd 
•awed  timber,  redaced  to  iBchmoa. 
anra,  and  all  aidiof,  latti  aad  iHhei 
■awed  ituir,  le*a  than  owe  iitch  thick, 
carried  in  boata  (caeept  aneh  Bf  are 
eanmemted  In  regulatian*,  nembera 
S0  and  Ml,  per  »N  feet  per  .. 

Sad.  On  the  aanie,  if  tranaported  In 
raft*  

On  mahogany  (except  reneerlng),  re- 
duced to  jnch  meaanre,  per  1000 
feet  per  mile  

On  aawed  lath,  of  lea*  than  ten  feet  In 
length,  apllt  lath,  hoop  pole*,  hand- 
•plkaa,  rawing  ear*,  tooom  handle*, 
*pokea,  hob*,  tree  naila,  felloe*, 
boat-knee*,  plane  atock*,  (rieketa  fer 
fence*,  and  atuff,  mannnclnred  or 
paidy  mannfectarad  fcr  chain  and 
brdataad*,  per  IMW  Iba.  per  mile. .. . 


raiaaitT  atrm  on  ariTaa. 
IT  On  atave*  and  heading,  tranaported  to 
boaU,  per  1000  Ib*.  per  mile. 

lat.  For  fdpea  and  hogabeada  

Sd,  For  barrel*  -..  

18  On  the  *atD«,  If  tranaported  la  rafta, 
par  10001b*.  per  mile  


0  4  46 


0    4    a  0   4  46 


•  4  » 


•  4  46 


coaBTi-reTioaai.  aaraa. 
On  *tave  and  heading  fer  plpea,  per 

1000  Iba.  per  mile  

On  BtaTO*  and  beading  forhogaheeda, 

per  1000  Ib*.  permile  

On  atave*  and  heading  fer  barrel*  or 

lea*,  per  1000  Ib*.  per  mile   

as  On  ahlngtea  per  M.  per  ndle,  carried 

in  boat*  

10  On  the  aame,  if  cenyeyed  In  rane,  per 

M.per  mile  

■I  Oa  aplit  pa*ts  (not  exceeding  ten 

In  length),  and  raila  fer  fendug 
(not  exceeding  fiNirteen  feet  la 
length)  per  M.  per  mile,  carried  in 
boa«  

35  On  the  »mmr,  if  conreyed  In  raR*,  per 

M.per  mile  

S3  On  wood  for  fuel,  except  each  aa  may 
be  nacd  In  the  manafBctore  of  aall, 
which  aball  be  exempt  from  tell.) 
and  tan  bark,  per  cord  per  mile  . . . . ' 
34  On  the  same,  if  tranaponed  in  raft*, 
per  cord  per  mile  

36  On  Mwod  atwff  for  window  bllnda, 
sot  cxoeedini  one-fberA  of  an  inch 
In  thUnem^  aad  wladew 
per  1000  Iba.  peri^.  


•  ft  • 


1    •  0 


I  0  0 
0   S  0 


0  ft  0 
9    0  0 


1    6  0 


■  1  S 
0   S  0 


•  60 


0  1  0 
•  40 


s  e  0 

0    0  0 


1    0  0 

SCO 


t  S  M 
•  9M 


0  C  00 
•   S  00 

0   ft  00 


I    0  00 

0  r  0* 

0  5  so 

0  1  00 
■    I  M 

1  •  00 
9  OOO 

1  too 

1 


0  S  0 
(cMtfimatf) 
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ARTICLBS. 


li 


A  H  T  1  0  L  K  S. 


Is 
<2~ 


Jill 


UBICCLTOUL  r  BO  DUCT  IONS,  ftC. 

M  Oa  cotton  and  vool,  per  loOO  lb*,  per 

Bito  .'r: 

S7  Ob  Uvc  cattle,  tlieep,  ud  ho«,  per 

IMO  Um.  per  mile  

M  Ob  hones  (and  caeb  hone  when  not 
wished,  to  be  cM^mtad  at  MO  Iba.) 


pnUOOlta.  per   

W  Ob         per  ItOO  Dia.  per  soito  

iO  On  hemp,  manilla,  and  aninasiifkc- 
tarad  tobacco,  per  lOOC  Um.  per 


Ot.  Bi.  £r. 

0  4  9 
0  4  fi 


0  ft  0 
0  4  5 


41  Ob  fwa— <  hay,  nr  IMO  Iba.  per  Bile 
4i  On  wheal  and  «  athnr  afiieultiml 
pradnetfaBB  irf  the  United  Statoa, 
not  paittBBlarty  vcdfled,  and  not 
merghandiaa^  per  100>  Iba. 
per  nOe. 

tt  Ob  Berehandka^  per  1000  Iba.  per 
nOe  


aBTICUH  XO*  XXDMnATlD. 

41  On  atl  ariMca  not  ennaieratod  er  eX' 
oepted,  peMinc  tnta  bda  water,  per 
loot  Iba.  per  Kile  V. 

45  Ob  an  articlaa  not  onuBented  or  ex 
cvpled,  wawlay  towarda  tide  water, 
per  loaalb*.  per  file  


0  4  S 
0  S  a 


•  45 

•  90 


0  O  0 
0  4  5 


ct.  m.  fr. 

0  4  40 
•  4  4C 


0  4  40 
0   4  40 


«  4  46 
0   4  40 


0  4  46 

0  S  9t 


BOATS  IND  PkUBNOBU. 

On  boats  tised  chiefly  for  the  tram- 
portation  of  personB,  navigating  any 
of  the  canal*,  except  the  Junctioii 
canal,  per  mile  

47  On  boats  nsert  chiefly  tor  the  trana- 
portatian  of  personB  naTigBting  the 
Inncdon  oanal,  and  not  eonnected 
with  regular  lines  of  boats  ftvthe 
transportation  of  persons  tat  the 
Erie  or  Cbauplaln  canals,  par  Bile 

IS  Oik  boats,  ued  eUeflj  fbr  the  traiM> 
porlation  of  properlj,  per  Bile. 

COMBtlTPTHaiBL  RATBB. 

Ob  beata  Bade  and  nsed  chiefly  for 
the  transportation  of  property,  on 
•ndi  loB  of  Oalr  eapadty,  per  mile 
On  an  ^ip"**  *^       yni»  of  age. 


ct.  m.  fr. 


5  0  0 


0  0  0 

sot 


0  440 
t  44G 


On  articles  of  the  uannfaotare  of  the 
United  States,  going  towards  tide 
water,  althongh  they  may  be  enu- 
Berated  in  Be  foregoing  Hst,  per 
1000  lbs.  par  mUe  


ct.  m.f^. 


a  0  ot 


0   B  0 


0   4  5 


t  I  00 


0   4  6 


NAHB  OF 
MEW  YOBK  ROADI. 


Ifohawkand  Hndson  ... 
UcicB  and  Schenectady. . 

Syraense  and  Utica  

Auburn  and  Syracaaa... 
Anbom  and  Rochester. . 

Tooawaoda   

Attica  and  BaflUo  

SsrBioga  &  Schenectady. 
Schenectady  and  Tmy  . . 
RansacUerand  Saratoga. 

Long  Island  

Mew  York  and  Brie  ■■■■ 
Mew  York  and  Harlem  . 
Albany  and  W sat  Slock- 

bridge  

Bndasa  and  BetkBhire.. 

Total  


Ooat  ofCoB- 
ftnutkm. 


dollars. 
1,317,803  51 
>,1 68.665  00 
l,I5MT&  OB 
T60,69«  60 
I,7B0,34t  49 
737391  87 
X3MII  ST 
803,058  06 
640,798  M 
470,801  18 
1,610,831  00 
4,768,4H  77 
1,104,840  M 

1,708,687  95 
HS,fll3  00 


Annual  Ex- 
penditare. 


dollars. 
84,040  60 
132,838  41 
71,008  81 
44,193  76 
85,000  13 
88,311  03 
35,313  10 
16,309  03 
33,560  81 
»,5S0  69 
94,400  47 
06,949  00 
78,386  II 

15,431  AS 
S4.000  00 


Oaat  19,600.737  IM  798,703  81  l,m,M8J0  1,10^01608 


Receipts 
ttom 
Passengers, 
Mails, 


dollars. 
»I7,m  32 
384,891  59 
194,533  33 
96,737  88 
387,047  88 
114,177  38 
73,948  14 
25,747  04 
33,803  59 
41,931  64 
158,455  83 
136,0*0  44 
VWfiM  90 


S5/n»  «4 


ExoeBBOf 
Reotipts. 


dt^ars. 
183,131  03 
331,508  18 
133,463  51 
53,544  13 
1»,00T  90 
75365  33 
48,033  94 
9,388  01 
Def.  698  00 
13.400  75 
68,995  30 
39,075  44 
63,393  79 


11,039  G« 


Dividends. 


dollars. 

none 
100,000  00 
80,DOO  00 
31,547  00 
105,000  00 
33,333  33 


none 
10,300  00 
none 
none 
none 


Rccefpts 
trvta  all 
Passengers. 


dollBrs, 
06,393  81 

800,378  63 

181.647  34 
80,533  17 

313,346  95 
99,639  06 
84,339  97 
38,007  dS 
81,067  35 
93,638  01 

143300  09 
46,178  84 

138,190  04 


9,088  to 


MS6,6S0  SS 


Income 
from  an 
so  areas. 


dollars. 

150,878  31 
78,112  84 
13384  88 
16,184  71 
23,430  43 
31338  23 
8.90S  17 
7,680  09 
1,703  34 
18.393  03 
10,154  84 
79  841  60 
3,494  86 


33,941  00 


487,138  a 


NAME  OP  BOAD. 


Mohawk  and  Hndaon  

Uiica  and  Scbenectadjr ... 

Syracuse  and  tfdca  

Anbnm  and  Syraense  

Aubnrn  and Biocbester. ... 

Tmawanda  

Attica  and  Buffalo  

Saratoga  and  Scbcneccadj 
Schi!neetBdy  aod  Troy .... 
Reosselaer  and  Saratoga.. 

Long  Island  

New  York  and  Erie  

New  York  and  Harlem... 
Albanysnd  W.Stockbridga. 
HadaanaBd  BeikAire.... 

IWaL  

VOL.  III. 


No. 
133,085 
lOUlS 
83,013 
80,538 
60313 
33,901 
64,046 
14341 
60,077 
1M71 
1311,000 
11376 
no  aco. 


No. 
nono 
00,634 
89,108 

9,710 
70,837 
36370 

9308 
M.4M 

2,409 
19.698 
thr.liw. 

68,044 
no.  ace. 

r43e7 


2S| 


No. 
34.112 

136,573 
87,000 
41,548 

198.600 
49,880 
39,*96 
38,106 
49,343 
9%D90 
89,836 
67303 

133,610 
64388 
34,180 


No. 
27,400 
3S333 
20,000 
7,808 
30,407 
9,300 
7,659 


8308 
38,404 
41390 
no  sec. 

76,780 
P.  dc  fn. 


Mtt3M  »M8t 


No. 

0 
12 

9 

3 
10 

5 


8 
3 
3 
II 
5 
7 
none 
4 


I. 
a  c 
*  3 

0- 


No. 


18 


6 

7 
13 
23 

S 
34 
none 

4 


No. 

6S 

70 

27 

18 

17 

33 


10 
19 
30 
63 
SS 
S 

none 
36 


m  « 

S5 


No. 
84 


No. 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 


1 

1 

none 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


No. 

8 
3 


4 

none 

8 

13 
none 
137 
noue 

4 


a  >■ 


No. 

93 
120 

86 

46 
1S6 

84 


94 

27 

29 
100 

lis 

ISO 

none 
S3 


dollars. 

68,780 
138350 
06,800 
38.530 
100,200 
43,610 
19,150 
33,810 
30,410 
33,300 
No  reprt 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Canals  and  Railroads  constructed  by  the  State. — In  1791)  a  report  was  made 
hy  a  committee  of  the  l^slatore,  recommencUng  the  improvement  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lehigh,  and  Lackawana  rivers ;  a  canal  from  the  Schuylkill  to  tlie  Sosqae- 
haana,  by  way  of  the  Tulpehocken  and  Swatara;  the  improvement  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, with  its  north  and  west  branches,  and  a  connexion  by  way  of  the 
Sinnemahoning  between  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna  and  the  AU^any 
river  and  Lake  Erie.  A  portage  connexion  was  also  proposed  from  the  head 
waters  of  tiie  Juniata  to  those  of  the  Conemaugh,  in  order  to  form  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Susquehanna  to  Pittsburg.  As  railroads  were  then  unknown,  it 
was  proposed  to  connect  the  canals  by  means  of  good  tuinpike-^oads  across  the 
dividing  summits. 

Nothing  was  done  by  tiie  state  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  until 
1824,  when  an  act  was  passed  authorising  the  governor  to  appoint  three  commis- 
sioners to  explore  a  route  for  a  canal  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  waters 
of  the  Juniata  and  Conemaugh  rivers ;  and  also  the  route  for  a  connexion  by 
way  of  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna  and  Sinnemahoning,  wiUi  the  waters  of 
the  Alleghany  river.  An  examination  of  tSie  country  between  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehanna,  through  tlie  great  valley  of  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties, 
was  also  directed  $  together  with  a  route  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  river 
Schuylkill,  in  the  county  of  Schuylkill,  thence  by  Mahanoy  creek,  the  river 
Susquehanna,  the  Moshannon,  Clearfield,  and  Black  lick  creeks,  the  Conemaugh, 
Klskiminetas,  and  Alleghany  river  to  Pittsburg." 

In  1825,  an  act  was  passed  authorising  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  canal 
commissioners,  and  diredang  the  following  additional  surveys  to  be  made  s  "  one 
from  Philadelphia  through  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties,  and  thence  by  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  waters  thereof  to  the  Alleghwy  and 
Fittsburg;  also  from  the  AU^hany  to  Lake  Erie;  one  other  from  Philadelphia 
by  the  Juniata  to  Pittsburg,  and  from  thence  to  Lake  Erie ;  one  from  tiie  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  towards  the  Seneca  or  Cayuga 
lake ;  one  through  Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties  to  the  Potomac  river ;  and 
one  by  the  Conecocheague,  or  Monococy  and  Conewago  to  the  Susquehanna." 
A  survey  was  also  directed,  by  the  same  act,  to  be  made  through  the  county  of 
Bedford,  to  connect  the  route  of  the  proposed  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  whfa 
the  Juniata  route< 

By  the  act  of  the  25th  of  February,  1826,  the  canal  commissioners  were 
directed  "  to  locate  and  put  under  contract  a  canal  on  the  east  side  of  Uie  Susque- 
hanna river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara  to  a  point  opposite  Uie  mouth  of  the 
Juniata ;  and  one  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas ;  thus  com- 
mencing two  sections  of  the  main  line  of  communication  from  Fhiladelplua  to 
Pittsburg.  They  were  also  authorised,  as  soon  as  they  might  deem  it  practicable 
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and  expedient,  to  oonstruct  a  navigable  feeder  of  a  canal  from  French  creek  to 
Uie  summit  level  at  Conneaut  lake,  and  to  survey  and  locate  a  route  for  a  canal 
from  that  to  LAke  Erie/' 

**  In  order  to  sostun  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth,  an  internal  improve- 
ment fond  vas  established  (April  1,  1826)  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  tiie  an^tor-general,  uid  the  state-treasurer,  as  commissioners ; 
which  fund  was  speoifieally  appropriated,  pledged,  and  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  interest  and  reimbursing  the  prindpal  of  the  state  debt  which  might 
be  created  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  the  canals  and  public  imjffove- 
ments :  the  accounts  of  the  fund  to  be  kept  separate  firom  the  other  public  ac- 
counts/* This  fund  consists  of  the  tolls  which  were  to  be  received  on  all  the 
public  works,  the  auction  duties,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  escheats,  and  the  divi- 
dends on  road,  canal,  and  bridge  stocks  owned  by  t^e  state.  By  subsequent 
enactments,  Uie  tax  on  collateral  inheritances,  taxes  on  certain  property,  and 
sundry  other  appro[Hriations  were  added  to  the  fund. 

By  the  act  of  April  9,  1827,  "  the  construction  of  a  canal  up  the  Juniata  as 
far  as  Lewistown;  another  up  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Conemangh  to  Blairsville, 
and  one  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Northumberland  were  duly  authorised."    By  the 
same  act,  "  surveys  were  directed  to  be  made  of  the  route  across  the  Allegheny 
moontam  from  Firankstown  on  the  Juniata  to  Johnstown  on  tiie  Conemangh, 
with  a  view  of  determining  whetiiw  the  portage  diould  be  by  a  smooth  and  per- 
manent road  of  easy  graduation,  or  by  a  railway  with  locomotive  and  stationary 
en^es  or  otherwise."    Surveys  were  also  ordered  between  the  west  branch  and 
the  All^hany  river;  up  the  north  branch  from  Northumberiand  to  the  state  line, 
and  from  Pittsburg  to  Erie  by  the  route  of  Beaver  and  Shenango.    A  survey  for 
a  railroad  was  also  directed  to  be  made  "from  Philadelphia,  through  Chester  and 
Lancaster  counties  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
connecting  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Ldbigh  rivers,  by  a  canal  or 
nulway."   A  survey  was,  by  the  same  hd,  directed  to  be  made  for  extending  the 
canal  down  the  Susquehanna,  from  tbe  month  of  Swatara  to  the  Maryland  line. 
Operati<ma  for  the  construction  of  tlie  French  CreeA^iier  (to  Conneant  lake)  was 
ordered,  and  surveys  directed  from  Conneaut  to  Lake  Erie.   The  commissioners 
were  instructed  to  make  a  survey  for  a  canal  from  Philadelphia  np  the  valley  of 
the  Ddaware  to  Caipaiter's  point ;  "  and  if  found  practicable,  to  locate  and  con- 
tract fw  the  oonstmction  of  such  portion  erf  it  as  should  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
100,000  dollars,  provided  that  the  average  expense  thereof  should  not  exceed 
12,000  dollars  per  mile." 

By  the  aet  of  the  24th  of  March^  1828,  the  extennon  of  the  canals  on  the 
SnsqaehannSy  from  the  month  of  Swatara  to  Columlna;  from  Lewistown  to  Hol- 
Udaysburg  on  the  Juniata;  from  Northumberland  along  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  to  Bald  Eagle ;  from  Northumberland  to  the  New  York  sUte  line,  on 
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the  north  branch ;  from  Taylor's  ferry  to  Easton,  on  the  Delavue;  and  from  Blairs- 

ville  to  Johnstown  on  the  Conemaugh^  were  authorised.  The  Alleghany  Porte^ 
railroad;  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rtulroad  was  ordered;  and  preliminary 
surrey  of  other  lines  of  proposed  improrements  were  authorised  to  be  executed. 

These  works  were  commenced  and  carried  forward  with  great  speed.  The 
credit  of  the  state  was  then  in  a  highly  honourable  condition,  no  one  suspected 
its  integrity ;  money  was  abundant,  and  the  leg^lature  found  no  difficulty  in 
borrowing  horn  the  capitalists  of  all  countries ;  espedally  from  England. 

Mr.  Frego,  in  an  excellent  Uttle  work  on  Pennsylvania,  olMerresj — 

"  This  career  of  lariBh  expenditure  and  continual  extension  was  at  length  checked. 
The  alarming  increase  of  the  state  debt,  the  enormous  excess  in  the  cost  of  completing 
many  of  the  works  above  the  estimates  of  the  engineers,  and  the  failure  of  the  finisfaea 
lines  to  support  by  their  tolls  the  annual  chaiges  on  them  for  repairs  and  e^^enses,  became 
Bubjeets  for  serious  consideration.  Those  who  had  from  the  firat  doubted  the  expe^ency 
of  undertaking  such  a  gigantic  scale  of  improvement,  became  decidedly  hostile  to  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  ^tem,  while  its  warmest  advocates  were  discoursed  at  the  prospect 
before  them.  The  pubuc  voice  called  for  a  retrenchment  of  ezpendituresy  and  the  operatioiis 
were  prosecuted  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  work  on  some  of  the  lines  was  suspended,  and  was 
only  continued  on  diose  which  were  necessary  to  commlete  certun  connexionB,  or  those  which 
were  deemed  likely  to  afEbrd  immediate  advantage  fiom  eompletion.** 

State  Canals. — The  Delaware  Section  of  the  Pennsylvania  eanalj  at 
Bristol,  on  the  Biver  Delaware,  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  thence  ex- 
tends up  the  course  of  that  river  to  Easton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  where 
it  joins  the  navigation  isit  the  XiChigh  company.  It  is  forty  feet  wide,  five  feet 
deep,  and  has  twenty-three  locks,  ninety  feet  long  by  eleven  feet  wide,  from  six 
to  ten  feet  in  height ;  total  lockage,  164  feet.  Length  of  canal,  sixty  miles }  cost, 
1^74,744  doUars. 

The  Eastern  section  commences  at  Columbia,  the  western  twmination  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  and  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  river  to  Middletown,  where  the  Union  canal  joins  it,  where  there 
are  locks  connecting  with  the  Susquehanna.  It  then  continues  almig  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  passes  through  Harrisburg  to  Duncan's  island,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata,  where  it  joins  the  Juniata  section,  and  also  with  the  Sus- 
quehanna division  of  the  state  canals.  It  is  forty  fe^  wide  at  top,  twenty-eight 
at  bottom,  and  has  lodes  ninety  feet  long,  and  seventeen  feet  wide$  the  total 
rise  is  ninety-five  feet.    Length,  forty-three  miles. 

Juniata  section. — At  Duncan's  island,  a  dam  across  the  Susquehanna  givea 
the  water  for  the  Eastern  section.  The  Juniata  section  fi^ows  the  vall^  of  the 
Juniata  to  Hollidaysbui^,  in  Huntingdon  county,  where  it  joins  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  Alleghany  Portage  rulroad.  There  are  seventeen  dams  on  this 
section,  and  about  sixteen  miles  of  slack  water  navigation.  The  canal  is  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  Eastern  section ;  the  locks  are  of  the  same  length,  and 
fifteen  feet  wide.    Ascent  of  lockage,  576  feet;  distance,  ISO  miles. 

The  Susquehanna  «ec<«on.— This  canal  joins  the  Juniata  section  at  Duncan's 
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island,  and  winds  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Sosquehanna,  vp  tiiat  river  to 
Northomberland,  at  the  junction  of  the  ncffth  and  west  branches,  where  it  unites 
with  the  north  and  west  branch  divisions.  Ascent,  ei^ty-six  and  a  half  feet; 
length,  thirty-nine  miles. 

Hie  North  Branch  section  opens  at  Northumberland,  and  follows  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  mouth  of  Lackawana,in  Lnzeme  county,  above 
"Wilkes barre.  There  is  a  dam  across  the  river  at  Nanticoke,  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  canal  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Lackawana.  Iiocks,  seventeen  feet 
by  ninety  feet;  total  lockage,  112  feet;  length,  seventy-three  miles. 

The  North  Branch  extension  is  unfinished ;  it  was  intended  to  communicate 
with  the  New  York  state,  by  joining  the  Chenango  canal,  as  a  northern  outlet 
for  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  obtfun  bade  freights  of  salt  and 
gypsum.  From  Lackawana,  it  follows  the  north  branch  to  Athens,  in  Bradford 
county,  near  the  northern  line  of  the  state.  The  cost  of  work  done  on  this  ex- 
tension up  to  December  1, 1841,  amoxmted  to  2,348,276  dollars;  estimated  cost 
of  work  remaining  to  be  done,  1,298,416  dollars ;  total  estimated  cost,  3,646,692 
dollars.   Length  of  canal,  ninety  miles ;  lockage,  193  feet. 

The  West  Branch  section  is  a  lateral  canal  from  the  Susquehanna  section, 
be^nning  at  Northumberland,  and  extending  up  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, by  Milton,  Williamsport,  and  other  places,  to  &e  bituminous  coal 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  Farrandsville. 

Two  lateral  branches  from  the  West  Branch  section  extend,  one  to  Lewisbui^, 
about  half  a  mile,  and  the  other  to  Bald  Eagle  creek,  near  Lock  Haven,  tiiree 
miles  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  Smnemahotiing  extension  is  a  continuation  of  the  West  Branch  canal  to 
the  month  of  Sinnemahoning  creek,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-six  miles  above 
Farrandsville.    It  is  unfinished,  the  work  being  suspended  in  1839. 

Hie  Wicomtoo  earml  is  also  unfinished.  It  extends  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Sasquehanna,  from  the  dam  at  Clark's  ferry,  near  Duncan's  island,  to  Mil- 
lersbnrg,  at  the  mouth  of  Wiconisco  creek,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles ;  ascent, 
thirty-five  feet.  By  the  act  of  July  13,  1842,  this  canal  was  transferred  to  an 
incorporated  company,  "reserving  the  right  to  the  state. to  reclidm  it  after 
twenty  years,  upon  paying  to  the  company  the  amomit  expended  by  them  in  ita 
oompletaon." 

The  Western  section,  near  Johnstcme,  the  western  tennination  of  the 
All^iany  Portage  nulroad,  the  Western  section  of  the  canal,  opens  and  con- 
tinues down  the  Conemaugh  and  Kiskiminetas  to  the  River  Alleghany ;  crossing 
which,  near  the  mouth  of  Kiskiminetas,  this  canal  winds  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  to  All^hany  city,  opposite  Pittsburg,  where  it  crosses  an  aqueduct, 
and  thence  runs  through  I^tsbui^  to  the  Honongafaela  rivers  There  are  ten 
dams  on  the  route^  and  upwards  of  twenty  miles  of  slaidc  wato,  navigable  on 
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their  podlt.   Below  filainriUe,  the  otnal  passes  through  a  tunnel  817  feet  in 

Ittigfih.   Descent  by  lockage,  471  feet ;  distance,  105  nules. 

The  Beaver  section  extends  from  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ohio, 
up  Beaver  river  to  the  Shenango,  and  thence  up  that  stream  to  the  head  of  slack 
water  navigation,  about  six  miles  above  Newcastle.   Length,  thirty-one  miles  ; 

ascent,  132  feet. 

A  litUe  below  Newcastle,  at  the  moutii  of  Mahoning  creek,  this  section 
is  mwsed  by  the  Mahoning  canal,  which  extends  into  Ohio^  and  at  Akron 
it  intersects  .the  Ohio  uid  Erie  canal.  Hie  Beaver  section  it  only  a  part  of 
a  canal,  intended  to  connect  the  Ohio  river,  by  way  of  Conneaut  lake^  with  Lake 
jBrie. 

Thib  Erie  extmnon  is  unfinished,  it  is  divided  into  the  iSAoun^  section, 
commences  at  the  head  of  the  Beaver  section,  above  Newcastle,  and  extends  north- 
ward to  the  town  of  Erie.  The  ascent  from  the  Shenango  pool  to  the  summit  at 
Conneaut  lake,  is  287  feet ;  the  ftescent  thenoe  to  Lake  £rie^  510  feet.  The  ler^ 
of  Conneaut  lake  is  419  feet  above  low  water  in  the  Ohio,  at  Beaver,  and  the 
sur&ce  of  Lake  Erie,  ninety-one  feet  lower  than  flie  Ohio,  l^engOi  of  the  Erie 
extension,  105  miles. 

The  French  Creek  fttdtr,  is  a  navigable  canal,  twenty-seven  miles  ia  length, 
&om  French  caredt  above  Meadville  to  the  Erie  extension  at  Conneant  lake. 

The  FrankUn  line  joins  it  at  the  aqueduct,  seven  miles  bdow  MeadviUe, 
where  the  water  in  the  feeder  is  on  a  level  with  Conneaut  lake^  and  gives  it  an 
extension  to  Franklin  on  the  Alleghany  rivo*.  Descent  of  lockage  128  itet } 
length  twenty-two  nules. 

Pennsylvania  State  Railroads. — The  Philadetphia  and  Columbia  rati- 
road  commenoes  at  E^iiladelphia,  crosses  the  Schuylkill  by  a  viaduct  about  two 
miles  firom  the  city,  and  follows  a  western  course  by  Downingtown  andLucaster, 
to  Columbia  on  the  Susquehanna,  a  distance  of  eighty-two  miles.  Here  it 
joins  the  eastern  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 

The  Schuylkill  viaduct  for  the  rails  is  984  feet  in  length,  it  has  also  a  way  for 
carriages  and  foot  passengers.  Immediately  west  of  this,  the  road  asomds  by  «a 
inclined  plain,  2805  feet  in  lengtii,  with  a  rise  of  187  feet,  on  whidi  cars  ascend 
and  descend  at  the  same  time,  by  being  attached  to  an  endies»  rope,  moved  by  a 
stationary  engine  of  sixty-horse  power.  The  nulroad  then  ascends  gradually  to 
near  the  West  Chester  railroad,  about  twenty-two  miles  firom  Philadelphia,  where 
its  height  is  543  feet  above  tide-water.  The  railroad  then  descends  293  feel^  at 
a  grade  of  twenty-nine  feet  to  the  mile,  to  the  Brandywine  viaduct  near  Down- 
ingtown ;  from  thence  it  again  asc^ds,  after  crossing  the  West  Brandywine  near 
CoatesviUe,  over  the  North  VaUey  bill,  at  Mine  Ridge  gap,  by  a  grade  in^ 
creased  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  to  forty-five  feet  per  mile.  From  this 
hsif^t  the  To%d  descends  260  feetinto  the  T<tnfl«ntw  valley,  by  the  city  of  U&- 
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caster,  and  descends  bnt  twenty-five  feet,  by  a  route  of  six  miles,  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  Columbia. 

There  are  several  viaducts  over  the  streams  crossed  by  this  nuhroad,  parti- 
cularly those  over  Valley  creek  and  West  Brandywine ;  the  latter  is  8S5  feet  in 
length,  and  seventy-two  feet  above  the  water.  Those  over  the  Big  and  Little 
Conestoga  creeks  are  1412  feet  and  804  feet  long.  The  highest  embankment  is 
ei^ty  feet,  and  the  deepest  cuttin|^  from  thirty  to  forty  feet.  The  locomotive 
engines  for  the  tnaiiq>ortati<H)  of  freight,  aie  capable  of  drawing  upwards  of  100 
tons  eadi,  exclnuve  of  the  wdgfat  of  cars,  engine,  &c.^  or  nearly  200  tona  in  all, 
at  an  average  speed  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour. 

The  AUeghany  Portage  railroad  commences  at  Hc^dayaburg,  at  the  western 
termination  of  the  Juniata  oan^  and  crosses  fhe  AUeghany  ridge  s^  Blair's  gap; 
tibence  it  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Con^naugh,  to  Johnstown,  at  the  western 
diviuon  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  There  are  ten  inclined  planes  on  this  rail- 
road from  Johnstown  eastward,  and  eleven  "  levels,"  or  graded  lines  of  road,  the 
incfinafeion  <tf  which  is  fin»a  ten  feetto  fifteen  feet  to  the  mile,  except  that  between 
Johnatown  and  the  first  plane,  which  has  a  grade  <^  about  twenty-four  feet,  between 
the  eastern  plane  and  Hollidaysborg,  wheie  t2ie  maximum  grade  is  fifty-two 
feet  Ksir^s  gap  is  2325  feet  sbove  the  level  of  mean  high  water  <tf  tin  tide  on 
the  Susquehanna;  liw  ascent  firom  Htdlidaysbuig  to  the  snmmit,  is  1398  fieet  in 
ten  miles,  and  the  descent  to  Johnstown  1171  feet  in  twenty-six  miles  and  a  half. 
Tliere  are  five  inclined  planes  on  each  side  ctf  the  summit;  the  longest  being  the 
tlurd  one  west  of  Hollidaysburg,  which  is  8 1 1 7  feetin  length,  with  a  rise  of 307i  feet ; 
and  the  shortest^  the  third  east  of  Johnstown,  1480  feet  ui  le^;tb>  rising  130^  feet. 

At  the  head  of  each  inclined  plane,  there  are  two  stationary  engines  of  about 
thirty-five  horse  power  each,  v^iich  draw  up  and  let  down,  by  the  endkss  rope, 
the  cars  attached.  Four  can,  each  loaded  with  a  burden  of  7000  pounds,  can 
be  drawn  up  at  once,  and  as  many  let  down  at  the  same  time,  firom  six  to  ten 
times  in  an  hour.  On  the  short  Jerelfl  between  the  planes,  hones  are  used  fer 
drawing  the  can. 

A  viaduct  over  the  Conemaagh,  oonsista  of  a  arch  of  eighty  feet  ^auy 
at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  above  the  water  of  the  stream.  Through  a  ridge  near 
the  head  of  the  firat  plane,  east  of  Johnstown,  there  is  a  tunnel*  901  feet  in 
length,  twenty  feet  wide*  and  nineteen  feet  lugb.  This  rsihroad  is  thirty  mSes 
and  a  half  long. 

The  G^durg  raifroad,  intended  to.  communicate  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania inqurovements  and  those  ot  Maryland,  from  the  Baltimore  to  the 
Ohio  railroad,  and  also  with  the  Chesapeake  and  OIuo  canaL  After  expending 
more  than  700,000  dollars,  on  the  eastern  end  between  GetlTabiug  and  the  snm- 
mit of  the  south  mountain,  the  work  was  suspended. 

PwfifSTx<vANiA  Canals  and  Rauaqads  oohstbdotbd  bt  Compahxbs. — 
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The  Lehigh  naoigation  consists  of  a  succession  of  canal  and  slack  water  naviga- 
tion conatracted  by  the  Lehigh  company,  numerous  dams  built  across  the  river 
form  navigable  pools,  and  between  these  there  are  canals  of  various  lengths 
These  works  join  the  Delaware  section  of  the  state  canal  at  Easton  on  tiie  Dela- 
ware, and  extend  up  the  Lehigh  river  by  Bethlehem  and  Allen  town  to  Mauch 
Chunk,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  great  southern  vithracite  coal  basin. 
The  canals  are  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  water  line,  forty-five  feet  at  bottom,  and  five 
feet  deep ;  locks  100  feet  long  and  twenty-two  feet  wide,  capable  of  passing  boats 
carrying  more  than  100  tons ;  dams  from  300  fiMt  to  564  feet  long,  and  eight 
feet  to  nineteen  feet  and  a  half  high.  Distance,  forty-nx  miles  and  a  half,  with 
a  lise  in  lockage  of  353  feet. 

From  Mauch  Chunk  the  navigation  is  continued  up  the  river  to  Whitehaven, 
twenty-four  miles  and  three  quuters;  and  thence  to  the  Islls  at  Stoddaitsville, 
thirteen  miles  and  a  half,  there  is  a  descent  for  boats  by  artificial  freshets,  chiefly 
for  brining  down  lumber.  The  distance  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  northern 
termination  of  the  works,  is  tiiirty-eigbt  miles  and  a  quarter.  Ascent,  936  feet. 
The  locks  above  Mauch  Chunk  are  of  the  same  length  as  those  below,  and  twenty 
feet  wide ;  one  of  them  has  a  lift  of  thirty  feet,  and  can  be  filled  or  emptied  in 
two  minutes  and  a  half.  On  this  upper  division  of  the  work  are  twenty  dams, 
from  fourteen  to  thirty-eight  feet  high,  and  from  187  to  375  feet  long.  Total 
length  of  the  Lehi^  navigation,  eighty-four  miles  and  a  half. 

The  Lackamixen  canal  is  an  extension  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
into  Pennsylvania.  It  enters  the  state  near  the  mouth  of  lAckawaxen,  and 
extends  up  that  steeam  to  Honesdak,  in  Wayne  county,  where  it  connects  mth 
a  nulroad  to  tiie  Lackawana  coal  mines  at  Carbondale.  Length,  twenty-five 
miles ;  lockage  rise,  187  fset  from  the  Delaware  to  Houesdale^  wluch  is  870  feet 
above  tide  water. 

The  SehuyJkiS  navigation  commences  at  Fur  Mount  dam,  new  I^iladdphia, 
and  follows  the  Schuylkill  by  Norristown  and  Reading  to  Port  (Wbon.  It  opens 
a  water  carriage  between  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Schuylkill  coal  region.  It  was 
commenced  in  1815,  and  completed  in  1826.  Like  the  Lehigh  navigation,  it 
connsts  of  poob  formed  across  the  river,  with  intervening  lines  of  canal,  some- 
times on  the  east  and  sometimes  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  which  the  canal 
m»ses  several  times.  Near  Reading  it  is  intersected  by  the  Union  canal,  which 
joins  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  state  canals  of  the  interior.  Length  of  navi^tion 
from  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon,  108  miles,  of  which  fifty-eight  is  canal  and 
fifty  shick  water.  The  longest  line  of  canal  on  the  route  is  twenty-two  mUes, 
called  the  Girard,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  five  or  six  miles  bdow  Reading. 
Width  of  canal,  thirty-six  feet  at  top,  twenty-two  at  bottom,  and  four  fret  deep. 
Locks,  eighty  feet  by  seventeen^  total  ascent,  610  feet. 

The  Union  canal  passes  from  the  Schuylkill,  near  Reading,  westward  up  the 
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valley  of  Talpebocken  oreek,  to  the  summit  between  the  head  waters  of  that 
stream  and  those  of  the  QuitapahiUa,  a  branch  of  tiie  Swatara.  It  then  descends 
the  Swatara  to  the  Susquehanna,  near  Middletown.  A  branch,  twenty-three 
miles  in  length,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  navigable  canal  and  a  feeder,  and 
extends  up  the  Swatara  northward  to  Pine  Qrove,  in  Schuylkill  county,  from 
which  railroads  extend  to  the  coal  mines.  Near  the  gap  by  which  the  Swatara 
passes  through  the  Blue  mountain,  a  large  dam  is  constructed  which  forms  a 
pool  or  reservoir  several  miles  in  extent.  The  feeder  on  the  Swatara  being  lower 
than  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  near  Lebanon,  water  works  have  been  con- 
structed, which  are  now  aided  by  steam  engines,  for  the  purpose  of  ndsing  the 
water,  which  is  conducted  in  a  trunk  several  miles  to  the  mun  canal.  From  the 
commencement  of  this  canal  on  the  Schuylkill  to  ttie  smumit  level,  the  decline 
is  forty-one  miles  and  a  quarter;  ascent  of  lockage,  311  feet.  The  summit  level 
is  seven  miles  long,  and  498^  feet  above  tide  water.  From  this  to  the  Susque- 
hanna is  thirty-three  miles  and  three  quarters ;  descent,  208^  feet.  Width  of 
canal,  thirty-six  feet ;  depth,  four  feet  Locks,  seventy-five  feet  by  eight  feet  and 
a  half.    LengtJt  of  canal,  eighty-two  miles. 

The  Susquehanna  or  Tide  Water  canai,  commencing  at  Wrightsville,  opposite 
Columbia,  and  continues  along  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  river  to  Havre- 
de-Ghwse,  in  Maryland.  This  canal  opens  a  communication  between  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  the  tide  water  of  Chesapeake  bay.  Canal, 
fifty  feet  wide,  five  feet  deep;  locks  with  double  chamber,  admitting  the  passage 
of  two  boats  at  the  same  time,  or  of  a  raft  170  feet  long,  and  sixteen  feet  wide. 
Length,  forty-five  miles ;  desront,  233  feet 

The  Conestoga  navigettion  consists  of  dams  and  locks,  on  Conestoga  creek, 
&om  the  city  of  Lancaster  to  the  Susquehanna  river.  Locks,  100  feet  by  twenty- 
two  feet;  length  of  navigation,  eighteen  miles ;  descent,  sixty-two  feet. 

The  Codorui  navigation,  by  dams,  locks,  and  canals  on  Codoms  creek,  from 
the  borough  of  York  to  the  Susquehanna  river.    Length,  eleven  miles. 

Ba/d  Eagle  and  Sprinff  Creek  navigation,  extends  from  the  West  Branch 
State  canal,  at  Lock  Haven,  in  Clinton  county,  up  the  Bald  Eagle  and  Spring 
creeks  to  Bellefonte,  in  Centre  county.  Length,  twenty-five  miles;  nineteen  of 
vhich  are  finished.   Lockage,  183  feet. 

Mommgahela  Improvement  navigation^  extending  up  that  river  to  the  Virginia 
line ;  unfinished.   Length,  about  forty  miles. 

Mahoning  canal,  dght  miles  of  which  are  in  Pennsylvania,  extends  from  the 
Beaver  division  of  the  State  canal,  near  Newcastle,  in  Mercer  county,  up  the 
-valley  of  Mahoning  river  into  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  joins  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal  at  Akron,  Ohio.   Lengtii,  eighty-five  miles* 

CoBPOBATBD  RAILROADS. — There  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
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incorporated  districts  adjoining,  several  short  railroads  joining  or  uniting  the 
greater  railroads  which  approach  the  city  in  different  directions. 

The  CiUf  railroad  extends  along  Broad-street  from  the  Columbia  railroad,  at 
Vine-street,  to  the  South wark  railroad,  at  Cedar-street  or  South-street,  one  mile; 
with  a  branch  down  Market-street  from  Broad-street  to  Third-street,  and  thence 
down  Third-street  and  Dock-street  to  the  city  warehouses  near  Dock-street 
wharf.    Iiength,  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

The  Southwark  railroad  extends  from  the  City  nilroad  at  South-street  down 
Br4>ad-street  to  Prime-street,  and  thence  by  the  latter  to  the  Delaware  above  the 
Navy-yard ;  nearly  two  miles.  A  branch  of  this  road,  half  a  mile  in  length, 
extends  up  Swanson-atreet  to  Cedar-street,  near  the  wharf. 

The  Northern  Libertta  and  Pem  Tmomhip  railroad  bnmohes  off  from  the 
Columbia  railroad  and  down  Willow-street  to  the  Delaware  rulroad,  joining  the 
Germantown,  Norristown,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  IVenton  railroads.  Length, 
one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Tretiton  railroad^  from  Philadelphia  to  Frankford, 
Holmesburg,  Bristol,  and  Morrisville,  opposite  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware. 
Hails  across  the  bridge  into  Trenton,  form  a  communication  with  tiie  railroad 
from  Trenton  to  New  York.   Length,  about  twenty-eight  miles. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  railroad  joins  the  Southwark  railroad  at 
Broad-street  and  Prime-street,  in  Philadelphia,  crosses  the  SchuyMU  by  a 
viaduct,  passes  through  Chester  to  the  state  boundary,  thence  to  Wilmington,  in 
Ddaware,  whore  it  joins  the  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  railroad  to  Baltimore. 
Length,  twenty-seven  miles. 

The  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  N6rri$totou  raiJroady  seventeen  miles  in 
length,  along  the  eastern  side  of  Schuylkill,  by  Manayunk,  to  Noniatown,  in 
Montgomery  county.  About  three  miles  from  this  cdty,  a  branch  leaves  this 
road  and  proceeds  to  Germantown,  three  miles. 

The  We$t  Philadelphia  railroad,  extends  from  the  Schuylkill,  opposite 
Philadelphia,  north-westward,  joining  the  Columbia  railroad  about  ei|^t  miles  from 
the  Schuylkill.  It  is  unfinished.  The  most  abrupt  grade  is  nearly  fifty-seven 
feet,  the  average  grade  forty-three  feet,  per  mile. 

The  VaUey  railroad  branches  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Norristown,  up  the  valley,  to  intersect  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad  east  of  Downingtown,  about  thirty-one  milea 
from  the  city.  Length,  twenty  miles.  Maximum  grade,  thirty-five  feet  and  three 
quarters  per  mile.    Road  unfinished. 

The  WeH  Chetter  railroad  branches  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Colombia 
nulroad,  twenty-two  miles  from  the  city,  to  West  Chester,  about  ten  miles. 

The  PhiladeHphia  and  Reading  railroad^  joins  the  Columbia  railroad,  below 
the  inclined  plane,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sdiuylkill,  near  Philadeli^ia,  extends 
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«p  river  to  Pottsvi]le»  opening  a  line  of  communication  between  Philadelphia 
and  the  Schnylkill  coal  r^on.  The  whob  line,  from  PottSTilie  to  Philadelphia, 
is  composed  of  levels  and  descending  grades,  which  f^ves  great  advantages  to  the 
descending  transportation.  A  locomotive  engine  of  eleven  tons*  weight  has  con- 
veyed from  Reading  to  the  Columbia  railroad,  near  f^iladelphia,  101  cars  with 
423  tons,  at  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles  the  hour.  There  are  three  tunnels  on 
this  road;  one  at  Flat  Rock,  eight  miles  from  the  city,  960  feet  in  length; 
another  near  Ph(£nixville,  of  1932  feet;  and  the  Uiird  near  Port  Clinton,  1600 
feet.  Near  the  second  tunnel,  about  thirty  miles  h:om  Philadelphia,  the  road 
crosses  to  the  east  ride  of  the  riv«  by  a  viaduct,  288  feet  in  length,  and  twenty- 
four  feet  above  the  water.  Length,  firom  the  Columbia  railroad  to  Reading,  fifty- 
four  miles;  from  Reading  to  PottsviUe,  thirty-six  miles.  A  branch,  five  miles 
long,  from  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  crosses  eastward  to  the  Delaware,  at  Richmond, 
about  three  milea  from  Philadelphia. 

The  Little  Schv^lhiU  railroad  extends  from  Port  Clinton,  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  main  branches  of  Schuylkill  above  the  Blue  mountain,  up  the  Little 
Schuylkill  to  the  Tamaqua  coal  mines^  near  the  soatii  side  of  the  Broad  moun- 
tain.   Ascent,  406  feet ;  length,  twenty-three  miles. 

The  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  railroad,  extends  from  Schuylkill  Ha- 
ven, up  the  west  branch  of  Schuylkill,  to  ^e  coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mine  hill   Length  of  road  imd  branches,  twenty  miles. 

The  Mount  Carbon  railroad  commences  a  mile  below  PottsviUe,  passes  up 
Norw^ian  creek  to  the  commencement  of  the  Danville  and  PottsviUe  railroad, 
and  thence  extends  by  branches  to  several  coal  mines.    Length,  seven  mUes. 

Tlie  SchuylhiU  Valley  railroad  commences  at  Port  Carbon,  where  'the 
Schuylkill  navigation  terminates,  thence  up  the  SchuylkiU  through  the  coal  region 
to  Tuscarora,  ten  miles.  It  has  many  brandies  to  coal  mines,  the  length  of 
which  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles. 

The  Mm  Creek  railraad  from  Port  Carbon  to  the  mines  about  Mill  cre<^, 
four  miles,  with  branches  amounting  to  five  miles. 

DanoiUe  and  PottsviUe  railroad  parts  from  Mount  Carbon  railroad  three 
miles  above  PottsviUe,  crosses  tlie  Broad  mountain  by  a  summit  1014  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Sunbury,  and  then  across  the  vaUey  of  Mahanoy 
creek,  and  over  the  ridge  between  that  stream  and  Shamokin  creek,  down  which 
to  Sunbury  on  the  Susquehanna.  On  this  railroad  there  is  a  tunnel  700  feet 
long,  and  seven  inclined  planes;  one  1650  feet  in  length,  with  an  ascent  of  345 
feet.  Chain  cables  are  used  on  the  incUned  planes  instead  of  ropes.  The 
eastern  section  is  completed  to  Girardville,  fourteen  mUes  from  PottsviUe.  A 
tunnel  2500  feet  long  has  been  cut  through  Bear  ridge,  on  the  Qirard  estate, 
for  tibe  purpose  of  obtaining  coaL  The  western  section  of  the  road  is  completed 
from  Snnbary,  twenty-one  miles,  to  the  extensive  coal  mines,  a  farnace  for 
smelting  iron  with  uithradte,  to  the  far  town  of  Shamokin :  length  of  the  railp 
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road,  forty-four  miles  and  a  half.  A  branch,  seven  miles,  to  Danville,  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  prujected  Susquehanna. 

The  Idtth  SckuylhUl  attd  Susquekanna,  or  CatawUsa  railroad,  extends  from 
the  termination  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  railroad  at  Tamaqna,  across  the  ridge 
dividing  the  waters  of  Little  Schuylkill  and  Catawissa  creek,  thence  down  the 
valley  of  the  latter  to  the  town  of  Catawissa  on  the  north  branch  of  Susquehanna, 
about  thirty-five  miles.  Unfinished. 

It  in  proposed  to  extend  this  road  from  Catawissa  to  Williamsport  in 
Lycoming  county.  A  branch,  twelve  miles  in  lengUi,  extends  from  this  road 
near  the  summit  north  of  Tamaqua,  down  the  valley  of  Quakake,  to  the  Beaver 
Meadow  railroad  near  the  Lehigh. 

Incorporated  Railways. — The  Mauch  Chunk  railroad,  from  the  coal 
latiding  at  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  summit  mines.  Length,  nine  miles.  Ascent, 
936 feet;  highest  grade,  133  feet  per  mile.  There  is  also  a  rulroad  of  five  miles 
and  a  quarter,  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  company's  coal  mines  on  Room  Run. 
Ascent,  534  feet. 

Ute  Beaver  Meadow  railroad,  from  Pftrryville  on  the  Lehigh,  six  miles 
below  Mauch  Chunk,  up  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Quakake  creek,  and  thence 
up  that  stream  to  the  Beaver  Meadow  mines.    Length,  twenty  miles. 

The  Hazelton  railroad^  branches  off  from  the  Beaver  meadow  road  aud 
leads  to  the  coal  mines  near  Hazelton.    Length,  eight  miles. 

The  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  railroad,  constructed  by  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  company,  from  Whitehaven  on  the  Lehigh  to  Wilkesbarre  on 
the  Susquehanna  joins  the  North  Branch  canal.  It  has  one  tunnel  and  three 
inclined  planes.    Length,  nineteen  miles  and  three  quarters. 

The  Carbondale  and  Honesdale  railroad  joins  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal 
navigation  on  the  Lackawana.  It  extends  firom  Honesdale  to  the  coal  mines 
near  Carbondale.  Length,  sixteen  miles  and  a  half.  The  summit  on  Moosic 
mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  912  feet,  is  passed  by  means  of  indined  planes. 

The  Pine  Grove  railroad  extends  from  the  Union  canal  navigation  at  Pine 
Grove  in  Schuylkill  county,  to  the  coal  mines.  Length,  four  miles.  The  Lorbeny 
and  Swatara  railroads,  to  other  mines  in  the  same  region,  extend  eight  miles. 

The  Lyhen^  Valley  raUroad,  from  Millerstown  on  the  Susquehanna,  extends 
along  the  north  side  of  Berry's  mountain  to  the  Wiconisco  coal  mines  at  Bear 
gap,  in  Dauphin  county.   Length,  sixteen  miles. 

The  Williamsport  and  Elmira  railroad  is  completed  from  the  West  Brandi 
canal  at  Williamsport,  up  Lycoming  creek  to  Ralston.  I^ength,  twenty-five 
miles.  Thence  it  is  intended  to  extend  northward  to  Elmira  in  New  York,  to 
join  the  Chemung  canal.    Projected  length,  seventy-three  miles  and  a  half. 

The  Blostburg  and  Coming  railroad,  from  the  bituminous  coal  i^on  at 
Blossburg  to  the  Chemung  canal  at  Coming,  New  York.  Projected  lengdi,  forty 
miles  \  part  finished. 
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Hie  Harriaburg  and  Laticagter  railroad  branches  from  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  raihroad  near  Lancaster,  and  extends  by  Mountjoy  and  Portsmouth  to 
Hanisburg,  where  it  joins  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad.  Near  Elizabethtown 
there  is  a  tunnel  of  850  feet.  Highest  grade,  forty-tvo  feet  to  the  mile,  generally 
less  than  thir^'fire  feet.    Length,  thirty>six  miles. 

The  Cumberland  ValUy  railroad  commences  at  Harrisbnr;^  crosses  the 
Susquehanna,  and  continues  westward  by  Carlisle,  Newrille,  and  Shippensbui^ 
to  Chambersburg  in  Franklin  county.  The  bridge  by  which  this  road  crosses 
the  Susquehanna  has  the  railroad  laid  upon  a  flat  roof,  with  carriage  ways  be- 
math.  Length  of  road,  fifty-two  miles.  A  route  for  another  rulroad  to  join 
this,  and  to  extend  from  Chambersburg  to  Pittsbui^,  has  been  surveyed. 

The  Franklin  railroad  joins  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  at  Chambers- 
burg; thence  southward  by  Gh^encastle  to  the  state  boundary,  and  to  Hagers- 
town  in  Maryland.  Length,  about  twenty  miles.  It  is  projected  to  continue 
tills  road  to  the  Potomac. 

The  York  and  Wrigfitsville  railroad  extends  from  the  western  termination  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Colombia  railroad,  across  the  Susqudianna  to  Wrightsville; 
Ihence  westward  to  York,  thirteen  miles,  where  it  intersects  the  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna  railroad. 

The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extends  southward  from  York,  up 
the  valley  of  Codorus  creek  to  the  Maryland  boundary,  eighteen  miles,  and 
thence  to  Baltimore.   Whole  length,  fifty-six  miles. 

BBCAPITDLATIOK. 


miles. 

Let^th  of  state  canab   848 

„       company  canals   482 

Total  length  of  canals   1280 


miles. 

Length  of  state  railroads   118 

„      compaoy  railroads   602 

M      private  railroads  to  mines,  &c. .  75 


Total  length  of  railroads   705 

The  Turttpike  Roads  and  Bridges  of  Pennsylvania  are  numerous  and  well 
made.  They  have  been  nearly  all  constructed  by  incorporated  companies.  Mr. 
Ff^o  observes, 

"  That  few  of  them  have  erer  yielded  cUvktends  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, and  most  of  them  Uttle  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  repair,  yet  they  should  not 
be  considered  as  ao  improvident  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  canital.  The  advantages  result- 
ing to  those  portions  of  the  state  wfaidh  they  connect,  and  through  which  they  pass,  from 
increased  £aciiities  of  travelling,  and  the  transportation  of  produce  and  merchandise,  the  ad- 
ditional value  which  they  consequently  give  to  the  lands  adjacent  to  them,  the  easy  and 
direct  communication  afforded  by  their  means  between  different  sections  of  the  country, 
previously  separated  by  impassable  mountains  or  impeaetrahle  wilderness,  have  altogether 
isr  exceeded  in  raJue  tne  cost  of  all  the  turnpikes  in  Pennsylvania." 

The  following  statement  from  the  "  Monthly  Commercial  Chronicle,"  in 
Hun^s  Merchants^  Magazine,  contains  the  most  accurate  information  that  we  have 
been  able  to  procure.  '*  The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  fuled  in  paying  the  in- 
terest of  its  debt,  has  advertised  its  public  works,  for  the  construction  of  which 
those  debts  were  contracted,  for  sale,  to  take  its  stock  at  par  in  payment.  That 
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Stock  u  nomin&Uy  at  forty  cents  oa  the  dollar  in  the  market.  This  brang  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  debt  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  we  will  here  annex  a 
table  of  the  leading  works,  with  Uieir  extent,  cost^  and  a^regate  revenue  and 
expenditures  for  ten  years,  from  1830  to  1840  inclusive : — " 

Cost,  Revenue,  and  Expen^tnrm  of  dw  Finished  lines  of  Fsnnq^vama  Canab  and 

Rwlroads. 


NAMa  AND  DESCaiPTlOH. 


DUtuo*. 


OMt. 


R«>ei>a«. 


Bspenditwv. 


Emtorn  MrUion  of  the  PetintylvaoU  can*!  —  Ex- 

tMtd*  tnm  ColuuUa  to  DinHjaD'*  iaiud  

JuniaU  DlTi*ioD--Bxtrada  fn>n  Uancan'a  Wand  to 

HaUldayabutf  

W«atam  dWUon  ■—  Bxtcada  fran  JohaMowtt  to 

Pliuburg    

IMawan  dlviaioa— BzWnda  timrn  BriMal  to  Mmtm 
SoaqiwbaBiia  dlviaion  —  Bxtvada  flron  Duncan'a 

ialand  to  Northamboriaod  >  

North  Branoh  divUoo— Extend*  fnnn  Nortbnmber- 

land  to  I*ck«waiiBock   _ . 

Wwt  Branch  diTiafon— Gxteuda  from  Nortltutnber- 

laad  to  Dunnaburg  

French  Creek  dlvfatea  —  Exmda  (ineltidinc  the 

feeder)  from  Franklin  to  Conaaaut  lake..  

BMTerdiviaion-Bstrndafrvni  Bea*er  to  Newcaade 
Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railwaT— BslaBda  tnm 

ColoMbU  to  PhiladdpUa  

Railroad  tolta  

HotiTe  fMwer  

LocomotlTea,  npea,  Sic  

AUegfaany  Portage  railway— Kx ten dj  from  Hnlli- 

dayaburg  to  Johnatown  

RailTued  tolla  

Motive  power  

LecDMtivca,  lopea,  Ik.  


uilee. 
4S 
IM 

lU 

60 

a» 

71 

n 

IS 


dotlara. 

l,4»l.8H 

I.708J>T9 
TM,7M 


I, 783,176 


dollare. 

«9l,IOt 
887,013 

Mfi^aiA 

4,767 
l^pVM 

I,9«MI» 
9UJHB 


413^04 
443^ 


4SMW 

xi4m 


131^ 


«03,1S3 


Total. 


6.181^ 


in  addition  to  this,  there  are  the  following  canals  in  progress,  and  nearly 
completed : — 


North  Branch  ntenaion,  fron  Lackawana  to  New  Yort  line. 

Biie  extenalaB,  from  ttreenviUa  lo  Brie  haibonr..  

WicMiaoo  ca&el,  fron  Dunean*!  talaad  te  Wiooniacaereak.... 

Total  DiilFa  of  canila  In  pngreaa  


milea. 
W 

A. 

I«3l 


These  have  cost  nearly  10,000,000  dollars,  making  the  total  funded  debt,  with 
money  borrowed  to  pay  interest  and  other  expenses,  36,331,005  dollars.  The 
property  of  the  state  is  as  follows : — 


The  valiae  of  pablio  imprOTcnenta,  ealinated  el  coat,  la  

dollars,  eta. 

S,108,7M  W 
831,770  M 
3S0,M6  00 

3«,381,i8»  S9 

The  works  may  become  valaable,  but  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  in  ten  yean, 
including  a  most  prosperous  season,  the  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts  512,585 
doUars,  independent  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  contracted  for  their  construction. 
We  have  gone  thus  into  details,  because  it  is  a  novel  feature  in  the  money 
market  for  an  independent  state  to  become  bankrupt,  and  tender  its  proper^  for 
sale  in  payment. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Delaware,  and  Morris  canal  was  be^^  in  1824,  and  com- 
pleted in  1836,  and  cost  about  2,500,000  dollars.  It  extends  from  Easton,  on  the 
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Delaware,  to  Jersey  city^  101  miles.  A  lai^  amonnt  of  coal,  from  the  coal  r^on 
of  PennBylrania,  is  transported  on  it.  It  has  recently  been  widened  at  a  great 
expense.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  extends  from  New  Brunswick,  on  the 
Raritan,  to  Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware,  below  Trenton,  and  is  forty-three 
miles  in  length.  It  forms  part  of  an  important  communication  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Salem  canal  extends  from  Salem  creek, 
four  miles  to  Delaware  river. 

The  Nbw  Jbrset  railroads  are  more  important  even  than  her  canals.  The 
Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1829,  and  completed  in  1832, 
extending  from  Camden,  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  to  South 
Amboy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  sixty-one  miles.  The  New  Jersey  railroad 
was  incorporated  in  1 832,  and  opened  in  1836,  extending  from  Jersey  city,  through 
Newark,  New  Brunswick,  and  Trenton,  to  Bordentown,  where  it  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road.  The  Paterson  railroad  was  incorporated  in 
1831,  and  completed  in  1834,  and  branches  off  from  the  New  Jersey  railroad  at 
Bei^n  hill,  and  extends  fifteen  miles  to  I^terson.  The  Moiris  and  Essex  rail- 
road extends  from  Newark  to  Morristown,  twenty  miles.  The  Elizabethport 
and  Somerville  railroad  communicates  between  the  two  places,  twenty-five  miles. 
The  Camden  and  Woodbury  railroad  extends,  from  the  one  place  to  the  other, 
nine  miles. 

In  Dblawarb  and  Maryland,  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  is  the 
most  important  internal  improvement.  It  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
commencing  at  Delaware  city  (which  has  only  forty  houses),  forty-six  mUes 
below  I%iladelphia,  and  extends  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Back  creek,  a  navi- 
gable branch  of  Elk  river.  Being  sixty-six  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  ten  feet 
deep,  it  is  navigable  for  sloops  and  steamboats.  The  Deep  Cut  in  this  canal  is 
four  miles  in  length,  through  a  hill  ninety  feet  high.  This  canal  was  commenced 
in  1824,  and  completed  in  1839,  at  a  cost  of  3,200,000  doUars.  The  Newcastle 
and  Frenchtown  railroad  also  forms  a  connexion  between  the  Delaware  and  Che- 
sapeake. It  extends  from  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware  river,  to  Frenchtown  on 
EXk  river,  is  sixteen  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  was  finished  in  1832,  at  an 
expense  of  400,000  dollars. 

"  Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  intenial  improvement  in  the  United  States  have  been 
projected  and  commenced  hy  Maryland.    The  first  is  the  Chest^eake  and  Ohio  canals, 

commencing  at  Georgetown,  distnct  of  Columbia,  and  to  extend  to  Cumberlaod,  on  the 
Potomac,  aod  thence  by  WUIb  creek  and  the  Yonghlogheny  and  Monongahela  rivera  to 
Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  341  miles  and  a  quarter.  It  woidd  require  a  tunnel  through  the 
Alleghany  mountains  four  mil^  and  eighty  yards  in  length.  The  whole  amount  of 
teckage  will  be  3215  feet.  The  estimated  coat  is  9,347,408  dollars.  The  state  of  Mary- 
Und  has  subscribed  3,000,000  d<^ars,  and  the  United  States  1,000,000  dollars,  towards 
the  completion  of  the  undertaking.  A  charter  was  granted  by  Virginia  in  1824,  and  con- 
firmed by  Maiyland  and  the  Congress  of  the  Uuit^  States  in  1826,  and  the  w(u^  was 
commenced  in  1 828.  It  has  been  nearly  completed  from  Gecngetown  to  Cumberland,  185 
miles,  and  has  been  extended  to  Alexandria." — S.  Gtu. 

"  The  second  great  work  is  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  designed  to  extend 
from  BaltinHwe  to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohi<^  360  nules.    It  was  incorporated  by  the 
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.  legislature  of  llibiyland,  Virginia,  and  PennaylTaiua,  in  1827,  and  oommenoed  July  4tli, 
1828.  The  state  of  Maryland  has  mibscribed  to  the  stock  3,000,000  doUua,  and  the 
aty  of  Baltimore  3,000,000  dollars.  It  is  completed  from  Baltimore  to  Cmnberiand. 
The  Washington  branch  extends  thirty  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Pot^nco  river  to  Wash- 
ington.  The  Baltimore  and  Port  Deposite  railroad  extends  thirty-six  miles  from  Baltimora 
to  Havre  do  Grace.  The  Baldniore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extends  6fty-six  miles  from 
Baltimore  to  York,  Pennsylvania.  The  Reistertown  branch  railroad  commences  six  miles 
from  Baltimore,  and  extends  eight  miles  to  Reistertown.  The  Wilmington  and  Susque- 
hanna railroad  extends  from  navre  de  Grace,  thirty-two  miles,  to  Wilmiogton,  Delaware. 
The  Annapolis  and  Elkridge  railroad  extends  nineteen  miles  and  three-quarters  from 
Washington  brwch  to  Ann^ralis."— 27.  S.  Gax. 

Philadelphia,  Wilmingtotty  and  Baltimore  railroad. — From  the  reports  made 
January  9th,  1843,  and  January  8tb,  1844,  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  of 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  the  21st  of  December,  1842,  were  469,858  dollars 
4  cents.  The  whole  expenses  for  the  year,  ending  the  same  day,  were  239,965 
dollars  7  cents.  The  revenue  for  1842  was  134,010  dollars  65  cents  less  than 
in  1841,  and  the  expenses  were  less  by  102,979  dollars  70  cents.  The  whole 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  the  Slst  of  December,  1843,  were  430,434  dollars  47 
cents;  while  the  current  expenses  for  the  same  period  were  230,384  doUara  86 
cents.  It  appears,  by  the  last  report,  that  the  funded  debt  of  the  company 
amounted  to  2,972,887  dollars  16  cents.  The  president  alludes  to  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  the  company  during  the  past  year;  bat  hopes,  that  from  the 
favourable  prospects  of  the  country,  the  period  is  approaching  when  it  will  receive 
such  substantial  assurance  of  prosperity  as  will  confirm  the  antirapations  of  the 
most  sanguine.    Of  the  probability  of  this,  however,  no  speculations  are  offered. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Philaddpbia,  Wilmington,  and  BaltimorB 
Railroad  company  embraces  some  interesting  statements.  The  gross  receq>ta 
of  the  road  for  1842  were  386,874  dollars ;  receipts  on  the  Newcastle  and  French- 
town  railroad  for  the  same  period,  82,983  dollars;  joint  gross  receipts,  469,857 
dollars.  The  largest  receipts  for  passengers,  38,370  dollars,  were  in  the  month 
of  May ;  the  lai^est  receipts  for  freight,  7293  dollars,  were  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  largest  gross  receipts,  in  1841,  were  603,868  doUarsi,  being  an 
increase  of  134,010  dollars  over  1842.  Expenses  in  1841,  342,940  doUan  ; 
expenses  in  1842,  239,965  dollars.  Decrease  in  net  revenue  in  1842,  81,060 
dollars.  The  saving  in  expense  for  the  last  year  is  a  very  important  matter,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  management  of  the  road. 

ViBOiNiA. — ^The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  bay  with  Albe- 
marle sound,  extending  from  Deep  creek  to  Joyce's  creek,  twenty-three  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  879,864  dollars.  It  has  branches  of  eleven  miles.  The  Alexandria 
canal  extends  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Geoigetown  to  Alexandria.  The 
James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  extend  175  miles,  from  Richmond  to  Buchanan. 
The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  railroad  extends  seventy-five 
miles,  to  Aquia  creek.  Louisa  branch,  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  pro- 
ceeds forty-nine  miles,  to  Gordonsville.    Richmond  and  Petershaig  nulroad,  from 
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Uichmond^  extends  twenty-three  miles,  to  Petersburg.  Petersburg  and  Roanoke 
railroad  extends  from  Petersburg,  fifty-nine  miles,  to  Weldon.  Greensville 
railroad  extends  6roin  near  Hicks,  for  eighteen  miles,  to  Gaston,  North  Carolina. 
CHtjr  Point  nulroad  extends  from  Petersburg,  twelve  miles,  to  City  Point. 
Chesterfield  nulroad  extends  from  Coal  Mines,  thirteen  miles  and  a  half,  to 
Ridimond.  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  nulroad  extends  from  Portsmouth,  eight 
miles,  to  Weldon,  North  Carolina.  Winchester  and  Potomac  railroad  extends 
from  Harper's  ferry,  thirty-two  miles,  to  Winchester. 

North  Carolina. — ^The  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  railroad  extends  from 
Wilmington,  161  miles  and  a  half,  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanake,  and  connects  with 
the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railroad.  It  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  completed 
in  1840.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  nulroad  extends  firom  Raleigh,  eighty-five 
mile!^  to  Gaston,  on  tbe  Roanoke,  where  it  unites  with  the  Petersburg,  Grenville, 
and  Roanoke  railroads.  Northwest  canal  connects  Northwest  river,  six  miles, 
with  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal.  Weldon  canal  extends  twelve  miles  round  the 
falls  of  the  Roanoke.  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  canal  extends  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Clubfoot,  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  those  of  Haiiow  creek,  near  Beaufort. — 
U.  S.Qaz, — (Various  accounts.) 

The  receipts  of  the  r^lways  for  1843  amounted  to  122,108  dollars ;  expenses, 
70,176  dollars;  receipts  by  steamboats,  104,066  dollars;  profits  on  both,  78>O06 
dollars.— O^a/  Beturtu, 

South  Caboi.ina  has  some  important  works  of  internal  improvement.  The 
San  tee  canal  extends  twenty-two  miles  from  Charleston  harbour  to  the  Santee 
river,  and  was  finished  in  1802,  at  a  cost  of  650,667  dollars.  Through  this 
canal  and  the  improvement  of  the  Santee  and  Congaree  rivers,  a  boatable  com- 
munication has  been  opened  from  Charleston  to  Columbia.  Winyaw  canal  ex- 
tends seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Winyaw  bay  to  Kinlock  creek,  a  branch  of 
the  Santee  river.  The  navigation  of  the  Catawba  river  has  been  improved  by 
five  short  canals,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  about  eleven  miles  and  a  half. 
Saluda  canal  extends  from  the  head  of  Saluda  shoals  to  Granby  ferry,  six  miles 
and  a  quarter.  Besides  these,  there  are  three  other  short  canals,  to  avoid  the 
obstructions  of  falls  or  shods  in  rivers. 

The  South  Carolina  railroad  commences  at  Charleston,  and  extends  135 
miles  and  three-quarters  to  Hamburg.  This  road  was  commenced  in  1830 
and  completed  in  1834,  at  a  cost  of  1,750,000  dollars.  It  has  since  been  sold 
to  €bs  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  Railroad  company,  for  2,400,000 
dollars,  paid  for  in  the  stock  of  the  latter  company.  The  entire  length  of  this 
road  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati  will  be  718  miles.  The  BranchviUe  and 
Columbia  railroad  extends  from  BranchviUe,  on  the  South  Carolina  railroad, 
sixty-six  miles,  to  Columbia.  This  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  Charleston,  Louisville, 
and  Cincinnati  nulroad. 

VOL.  III.  4  o 
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Tabiff  of  Freights  on  the  Soudi  Carcdina  BaUioad. 


ART  IC  L  BS. 


Bait,  par  (mA,  not  ezceediiw  four  bwh*k 

Drygooda,  •koei)  aaiMlery,  doxW)  fur- 
filtura,  biU,  bonncU,  uid  kU  n)Mi- 
•urement  ^uods  per  cubie  foot 

Bacon,  buffing,  beM'-wax,  confection- 
ery, eoflbv,  eoppcr,  drugo,  glaaa, 
hMM,  hardware,  lard,  butter,  leaiber, 
moluae*  In  bamla,  mill  and  griad- 
■tonea,  oU,  paint*,  rope,  rtce,  augar, 
tallow,  tobacco,  tin,  and  all  other 
article*  by  w^ht  per  100  Iba 

Hogibnada  of  molBMea  andiril  do. 

 ditto,  ditto,  if  at  riiL  at  •hippera..do. 

 and  pipei  of  Uqaor,  sot  ezcmdlag 

ISO  gallons  

Quarter  oaoka,  and  bamb  irf  liquor, 
beef  and  pork,  toaguM  and  flab... e»ch 

Half  barrela  of  liquor,  beef  and  pork, 
toagnea  and  fiab  do. 

Kega  of  liquor,  not  exceeding  ft* e  gal- 
looa  do 

—  ditto,  ten  gallons  do. 

Dea^obniijira,  and  jugs,  not  exoeed- 
ing  two  nllona  do. 

— ditto,  an  gallona  .do. 

Carfaoya  of  vitriol  do. 

Bamu  of  beets,  bread,  eraefcera,  flonr, 

etatoea,  fruit,  oystm,  oniona,aad 
,  and  allUgnt  barrela  do. 

Half  barrels  of  beets,  bread,  oraokers, 
flonr,  potatoes,  fruit,  oyatera,  oniona, 

and  ic«  do. 

Barrel*  of  lime,  by  the  car-load  do. 

 ditto,  by  leas  quantity   do. 

Smith's  bellowa  do. 

Bucketaandtnbalo  noata  do. 

ShoTet*,  apadea,  scythe*,  and  broonii, 
per  doaen 

Chaira  do. 

Rooking-dudrs  each 

Ootton-gina,  fna,  and  mUla  do. 

Straw  euuero  do. 

Plonglu  and  wheelbafrowa  do. 

Collars  .per  dozen 

Close  oaniagea,  and  atage>«oacnw. .each 

Barouches  and  pbaetona  do. 

Biiggiea  and  waggons  do. 

01g»,  BUlkey*,  BadoQMnwn  Joraeywag- 

gooa,  or  carryalls.........  do. 

Specie,  per  1000  dotlar*  do. 

All  small  packagea  dh 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCE. 
Cotton,  in  round  and  aqware  bUes,  at 

preientrate  per  100  lbs.  (subject  to 
yarintioii  by  bnle  or  by  weight)  
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ARTICLES. 


•  IB 


Cotton  yarns,  cotton  fabrics,  and  indigo 

per  100  Iba. 
Grain — oats,  bran,  rice-flour  in  aacka 
per  bushel 

  corn  meal,  grist,  pea*,  boa  a*, 

ground-nuts   do 

—  wheal,  rye,  and  graaa  oeieda  do. 

Hay,  blade*,  and  alraw  In  baloB 

par  100  Iba. 

A  stngle  borae, mnle,  ox,  ar  eov....ea(b 

Two  ditto,  ditto,  ditto  do. 

Three  ditto,  ditto,  ditto  do. 

Four  ditto,  ditto,  ditto  do. 

live  sheep  and  goaia,  liy  car>lMl....do. 

Lamba,  Uda,  and  piga,  ditto  do. 

CalToa  do. 

Hoga  per  100  Iba. 

One  eriMTaaf  Ao  above,  If  boxed,  by 
measurement,  per  paaaenger  train. 


taken  by  weight,  by  the  head  or  ear, 

as  may  be  agreed  od  by  aaperiotendani 

of  trausportatloo. 
OeesB  and  toikcya,  in  eMpa..--per  head 

Dueks  and  fitwls,  ditto  do. 

Bgga,  in  bmea,  baaketa,  or  t«b*..per  dox. 
Pmltand  vegetablee,  dried  peaches  and 

apples  per  barrel 

In  smaller  quantities,  in  boxes, baskets, 

Sec.,  pro  rata,  no  boxor  baaket  laM.- 
Dogs  la  baggage-car,  whole  diatanco 
each 

Ditto  dittn,  flfty  nika  do. 

Ditto  ditto,  twenty-five  mile* 

do. 

Harl,  per  buahel.  Cor  flrat  ten  miles, 

five  eenia;  one  coat  for  every  ten 

miles  addlllooaL 
Bricka,  per  IMO,  fbr  flnt  tan  aile*, 

two  dulato;  and  flfty  oanta  fbr  every 

ten  ailoa  additional. 
Wood,  par  oard,  one  dollar  for  flnt  ten 

miles  t  and   tweaty-Ave  oenta  An- 

every  ten  ailea  addulnnal.  To  be  loaded 

Spokes  and  ataven,  one  ddlar  flfty  ^  gnloaded  by 

cents  per  lOOt,  fbr  tot  ton  aOes; 

and  twenty-flve  centa  fiir  every  ten 

miles  additional. 
Shingle*,  seTonty-five  eenta  per  1000^ 

Cor  first  tan  nilea;  and  twenty<flvo 

oeuts  for  every  ten  miles  additliHial. 
Lumber,  one  dollar  fifty  eenta  per  1000, 

for  tilt  ton  ullesi  and  twanty-flvo 

ceata  for  each  additional  ten  mile*.  . 
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The  rate  of  freight  between  Columbia  and  Hamburg,  will  be  aa  above ;  and  to  all 
intermediate  stations  between  BranchviUe,  Columbia,  and  Hamburg,  where  the  present 
freight  exceeds,  it  shall  be  reduced  to  the  rate  spedfied  as  above. 

The  company  does  not  engage  to  notify  consignees  of  the  arrival  of  goods  and  produce. 
Hiey  are  considered  as  delivered  when  they  have  reached  the  d^>6t ;  but  if  not  taken 
away,  will  be  stored  at  the  depdt,  at  the  lisk  of  the  owner. 

Goods,  wares,  produce,  and  merchandise  conu?ned  to  the  company's  agent  in  Claries- 
ton,  will  be  forwanled  and  shipped  to  any  {dace  of  destanation,  free  f>f  comnusnons.  Tlu 
same,  if  intended^  for  the  interior  of  the  Carolinas,  Geragia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabuna, 
unless  otherwise  directed,  will  be  despatched  by  the  first  waggons  offering  for  the  place  to 
which  the  goods  may  be  condgned.  If  destined  for  the  Georgia  raUroad,  they  will  be  sent 
to  the  dep6t  in  Augusta  immecbately ;  provisiou  being  made,  in  all  the  above  cases,  for  the 
payment  of  freight  and  expenses  on  the  road,  to  the  agent  in  Charleston,  or  to  Uie  com- 
pany's agent  at  the  dep6t,  by  whom  the  goods  are  forwarded. 
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Qboroia. — ^This  state  has  several  important  works  of  internal  improvement. 
The  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  canal  extends  sixteen  miles,  from  Savannah  to 
Ogeechee  river,  completed,  in  1829,  at  an  expense  of  166,000  dollars.  The 
Brunswick  canal  extends  from  tide  water  on  the  Altamaha^  twelve  miles  to  Bruns- 
-wick,  at  a  coat  of  500,000  dollars. 

The  Geoi;^^  railroad  extends  from  Augusta,  165  miles,  to  De  Kalb  county. 
The  Athens  hranch  extends  from  the  Georgia  railroad,  thirty-three  miles,  to 
Athens.  Cost  of  the  whole,  including  the  Athens  branch,  3,300,000  dollars. 
The  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  continues  the  Geoi^a  railroad  from  De  Kalb 
county,  140  miles,  to  ChattaQOgs,  on  Tennessee  river,  at  a  cost  of  2,130,000  dol- 
lars. The  Central  railroad  extends  from  Savannah,  197  miles,  to  Macon,  estimated 
to  cost  2,300,000  dollars.  The  Monroe  railroad  extends  from  Macon,  101  miles, 
to  Whitehall.  The  Ocmulgee  and  Flint  river  railroad,  seventy'six  miles  in  length, 
is  designed  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  tiiese  rivers,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
nmnication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Onlf  of  Mexico. — (See  Public  Works  of 
United  States  hereafter.) 

Florida. — A  railroad  extends  from  Tallahassee,  twenty-two  miles,  to  St. 
Mark's.  One  also  extends  from  Lake  Wicomico,  twelve  miles,  to  St.  Joseph, 
and  another  from  St.  Joseph,  thirty  miles,  to  lola,  on  the  Appalachicola.  Seve- 
ral ot^er  nulroads  and  canals  have  been  projected. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  canal  is  designed  to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  the  Ten- 
nessee river.  It  extends  from  the  head  of  the  falls,  thirty-five  mites  and  three- 
quarters,  to  Florence,  and  cost  571,835  dollars.  But  to  extend  the  work  to  its 
completion  will  cost  1,361,057  dollars.  The  Huntsville  canal  extends  from 
Triena  on  the  Tennessee,  sixteen  miles,  to  Huntsville. 

The  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad  extends  from  Pensacola,  1 56  miles  and  a 
half,  to  Montgomery,  and  cost  2,500,000  dollars.  The  Selma  and  Cahawba  rail- 
road is  a  branch  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  nulroad,  extending  from  Selma>  ten 
miles,  to  Cahawba. 

The  Montgomery  and  Westpoint  railroad  extends  from  Montgomery,  the 
northern  termination  of  the  Pensacola  and  Montgomery  railroad  to  Westpoint, 
at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  thirty  miles  above  Columbus. 
It  is  »ghty-seven  miles  long.  The  Tuscumbia,  Cortland,  and  Decatur  railroad 
extends  from  Tuscumbia,  forty-four  miles,  to  Decatur.  The  Wetumpka  railroad 
extends  ten  miles,  and  is  designed  to  connect,  when  completed,  the  Tennessee 
and  Alabama  rivers  at  Wetumpka. 

Mississippi. — ^The  following  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been  un- 
dertaken. West  Feliciana  railroad  extends  from  St.  FrancisriUe,  in  Louisiana, 
on  the  Mississippi,  twenty-seven  miles  and  three-quarters,  to  Woodville  in  Mis- 
nssippi,  and  cost  500,000  dollars.  Vicksbui^  and  Clinton  railroad  extends  frY>m 
Vicksbmg,  forty-five  miles,  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  state,  with  a  branch  to 
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Raymond,  six  miles  and  a  half.   The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  will 

extend  throagb  this  state.  The  Mississippi  railroad  to  extend  from  Natchez,  1 12 
miles,  to  Jackson,  is  finished  to  Malcolm,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  Jack- 
son and  Brandon  railroad  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  connects  th^  places. 
The  Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson  railroad  is  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  long, 
connecting  the  two  places.  Several  other  railroads  are  proposed,  which  are  those 
from  Natchez  to  Woodville,  forty-one  miles ;  from  Manchester  to  Benton,  four- 
teen miles ;  from  Princeton  to  Deer  creek,  twenty  miles ;  from  Brandon  to  Mo- 
bile, and  from  Columbus  to  Aberdeen. 

Louisiana. — This  state  has  a  number  of  important  works  of  internal  im- 
provement. Pontchartrain  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a 
half,  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  at  a  cost  of  450,000  dollars.  West  Feliciana  rulroad 
extends  from  St.  Francisville,  twenty  miles,  to  Woodville,  Mississippi.  New 
Orleans  and  CarroUton  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a 
quarter,  to  Lafayette.  Orleans-street  railroad,  extends  from  New  Orleans, 
four  miles  and  a  quarter,  to  the  Bay  of  St  John's.  The  Mexico  Gulf  railroad, 
extends  from  New  Orleans  east,  to  Pascagoula  sound.  The  Orleans  Bank  canal 
extends  from  New  Orleans,  six  miles,  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  cost  1,000,000 
dollars.  Canal  Carondelet  extends  from  New  Orleans,  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  the 
Bay  of  St.  John's.  Barataria  canal  extends  from  New  Orleans,  eighty-five  miles, 
to  Berwick  bay.  Lake  Veret  canal  extends  from  Lake  Veret,  eight  miles,  to 
Lafourche  river.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  r^road  extends  eighty  miles 
in  diis  state,  and  if  completed,  will  be  564  miles  in  length.    It  is  in  progress, 

Tennessee. — The  internal  improvements  of  Tennessee  consist  of  several 
rereads.  Lagrange  and  Memphis  railroad  extends  from  Memphis,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, fifty  miles,  to  Lagrange,  in  Lafayette  county.  Somerville  branch  ex- 
tends from  the  main  road  at  Moscow,  sixteen  miles,  to  Somerville.  The  Hiwas- 
see  railroad  extends  from  KnoxviUe,  ninety-eight  miles  and  a  half,  to  the  Georgia 
line,  where  it  unites  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  of  Georgia.  The 
New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  is  designed  to  pass  through  this  state. — (See 
Railroads  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Kentucky. — A  short  but  most  important  work  of  internal  improvement,  ia 
the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  around  the  rapids  in 
the  Ohio  river  at  Louisville.  It  admits  steamboats  of  the  largest  class,  is  exca- 
vated ten  feet  deep,  in  solid  limestone,  and  cost  730,000  dollars.  The  navigation 
of  Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Green  rivers,  has  been  extensively  improved  by  dams 
and  locks.  The  Lexington  and  Ohio  nulroad  extends  from  Lexington  to  Frank- 
fort, and  is  intended  to  be  continued  to  Louisville.  Several  other  railroads  have 
been  projected. 

Michigan. — The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  is  100  miles  in  length,  sixty 
feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deepj  it  has  fifteen  locks,  each  110  feet  in  length,  and 
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eighteen  feet  in  widUi.  The  canal  will  be  navigable  for  boats  carrying  from  100 
to  150  tons.  Kve  milUon  dollars  hare  already  been  expended  upon  it^  and 
1,600,000  dollars  are  required  to  complete  it.  It  connects  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Illinois  river,  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  with  Lake 
Michigan. 

Tb»  security  oflfered  to  the  subsmbers  to  the  new  loan  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing property : — 


Illinois. — ^The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  extends  from  Chicago,  106  miles, 
to  near  Peru,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois.  This  distance 
indudes  a  navigable  feeder  of  four  miles,  and  a  few  miles  of  river  navigation.  It 
was  commenced  in  1836,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  8,654,337  dollars.  A  railroad 
extends  from  Meredosia,  fifty-three  miles,  to  Springfield.  Coal  Mine  Blufis  rail- 
road extends  from  the  Mtsstssipin  river,  six  mites,  to  the  coal  mine.  Besides 
these^  a  large  system  of  railroads  has  been  projected,  and  partly  executed,  the 
principal  of  which  is  denominated  the  Central  rulroad,  extending  from  Cairo,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  terminatuig  near  the  south  termi- 
nation of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal ;  and  thence  extending  in  a  north-west 
direction  to  Gallena;  the  whole  distance  being  467^  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
3,800,000  dollars.  This  is  designed  to  be  intersected  by  railroads  to  the  east  and 
west,  some  of  them  crossing  the  state.  But  none  of  these  works  are  yet  com- 
pleted. 

Ohio. — ^The  Ohio  canal  e^nds  from  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Eri^  S07  miles  to 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio.  It  has  a  navigable  feeder  of  fourteen  miles  to 
Zanesville ;  one  of  ten  miles  to  Columbus ;  and  one  of  nine  miles  to  Lancaster ; 
one  to  Athens  of  fifty  miles ;  the  Walholding  branch  of  twenty-three  miles ;  the 
Eastport  branch  of  four  miles,  and  the  Dresden  of  two  miles.  This  great  work 
was  begun  in  1825,  and  was  finished  in  1832,  at  a  costof  5,000,000  dollars.  The 
Miami  canal  extends  from  Cincinnati,  178  miles,  to  Defiance,  where  it  meets  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  The  cost  was  3,750,000  dollars.  The  whole  distance 
to  Lake  Erie  is  265  miles.  The  Warren  canal,  a  branch  of  the  above,  extends 
hom  Middletown,  twenty  miles  to  Lebanon.  The  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  is  to 
extend  from  tiie  Ohio  canal,  at  Bolivar,  seventy-six  miles,  to  Ohio  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  Little  Beaver  creek.  Cost  estimated  at  1,500,000  doUars.  The 
Mahoning  canal  extends  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Akron,  eighty-dght  miles,  dght 
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miles  of  which  are  in  Ffennsylvania,  to  Beaver  river,  at  a  cost  of  764,372  dollars. 
Milan  canal  extends  from  Huron,  three  miles,  to  Milan,  to  which  steamboats 
now  ascend.  The  Mad  rirer  and  Sandusky  city  railroad  extends  from  Hffinj 
thirty-six  miles,  to  Sandnsky  city.  The  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Manhattan^ 
forty  mileSj  to  Sandusky  city. 

Canals  and  Roods  in  Ohio. 
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In1>iana.. — ^The  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  undertaken  by  this 
state  is  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  which  extends  from  Lafayette  on  the 
Wabash,  187  miles,  to  Lake  Erie,  at  Toledo,  on  the  Maumee  bay;  »ghty-seven 
miles  and  a  quarter  of  it  being  in  Ohio,  and  ninety-nine  miles  and  three  quarters 
in  Indiana.  The  White  Water  Canal  extends  from  Lawrencebnrg,  thirty  miles,  to 
Brookville.  This  canal,  when  completed,  will  connect  Cambridge,  on  the 
national  road,  with  the  Ohio  river,  the  entire  length  being  seventy- six  miles,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  1,400,000  dollars.  The  central  canal  is  designed  to  con- 
nect the  Wabash  and  £rie  canal  at  Pern,  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Evansville, 
passing  through  IndianapoUs.  The  entire  length  will  be  290  miles,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  3,500,000  dollars.  Parts  of  this  work  have  been  completed.  Terre 
Haute  and  Eel  river  canal  will  connect  Terre  Haute,  the  southern  termination  of 
the  Wabaah  and  Erie  canal,  with  the  central  canal  in  Greene  county,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  and  a  half,  and  an  estimated  expense  of  629,63 1  dollars. 
This  work  is  not  completed.  The  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad  extends 
from  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  river,  ninety-five  miles  to  Indianapolis.  It  is  nearly 
completed.   Several  other  canals  and  railroads  hare  been  projected. 

Michigan  has  projected  and  commenced  an  extensive  system  of  internal 
improvements.  The  Central  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  forty-four  miles,  to 
Ann  Arbor,  and  when  completed  is  designed  to  extend  194  miles  to  St  Joseph 
on  Lake  Michigan.  The  Erie  and  Kaalmazoo  railroad  extends  from  Toledo, 
thirty-three  miles,  to  Adrian.  This  road  is  designed  to  be  continued  until  it 
meets  the  Central  railroad,  which  it  will  leave  at  Kahimazoo  and  terminate  at 
Allegan.  The  whole  distance  from  Toledo  to  Kalamazoo  is  183  miles.  The 
Ypsilanti  and  Tecumseh  railroad  leaves  the  Central  railroad  at  Ypsilanti,  and 
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connects  with  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad  at  Tecumseh,  twenty-five  miles. 
The  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  twenty-five  miles,  to 
Pontiac  Numeroas  other  railroads  bare  been  laid  out  and  commenced ;  and 
the  Clinton  and  Kalamazoo  canal  is  designed  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  St  Clair.  The  whole  length  is  316  miles,  and  is  climated  to 
cost  2,250,000  dollars. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  commenced  in  1838,  the  Portage  canal^  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  long,  to  connect  tiie  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  which  completes  a 
steam-boat  navigation  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Milwaukie 
and  Rock  river  canal,  sixty  miles  in  length,  to  connect  Rock  river  with  Lake 
Michigan,  is  in  progress. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


INTERNAL  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  internal  trade  of  North  America  has  increased  to  its  present  enormous 
extent  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  from  little  more  than  a  mere 
intercbaoge  of  manufactures  for  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  by  those  who  have 
proceeded  into  the  western  and  northern  wilderness,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  fur  trade.  Exclusive  of  this  there  was  Uttle  internal  navigation,  except  in 
carrying  up  the  rivers,  in  canoes  or  boats,  provisions  and  other  supplies  for  the 
wood-cutters,  and  floating  down  the  timber  which  they  had  felled  and  prepared 
for  the  markets  of  the  sea-ports.  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  wilderness  was  ex- 
plored, and  settlements  were  made,  west  of  the  Alleghanys,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  other  rivers  which 
drain  the  great  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  of  the  west,  there  arose  fresh 
resources,  and  prospects.  Those  magnificent  wilds  possessed  all  iht  natural 
elements  which  yield,  by  culture  and  art,  sustenance  and  wealth  to  man,  and 
accommodation  and  prosperity  to  communities*  liabour,  skill,  implements,  and 
capital,  were  directed  with  spirit,  and  judgment,  to  the  lands,  waters,  forests, 
and  minerals  of  those  regions.  Enterprise  and  industry  opened  the  means  of 
intercourse  between  the  old  and  the  new  setUements :  first  by  commcm  roads, 
and  common  river  boats;  then  by  canals;  and  soon  after  by  railroads  and 
steamboats.  The  consequent  increase  of  population,  uid  of  the  internal  navi- 
gation and  trade,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  has  been  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  ranarkable  charaeteristics  of  the  settlement  of  America, 
is  the  tendency  (of  which  England  has  been  the  example  more  tiian  any  other 
country,  except^  perh^M,  Flanders),  of  the  people  to  reside  in  towns.  We 
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believe,  hoverer,  that  this  tendency  has  always  kept  pace,  in  all  ages,  and  in 
all  countries,  with  the  extension  of  trade.  For  in  every  case  where  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures have  been  established,  and  maintuned, — and  Have  increased  and  pros- 
pered, we  find  that  t^e  population  and  wealth  have  increased  in  about  t^e  same 
ratio.  The  wealth  and  population  of  towns  have  always  decUned  along  mth  the 
decrease  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  Among  the  numerous  examples  of 
this  fact,  we  have  Venice,  Augsburg,  and  many  other  once  flourishing  cities. 
In  all  cases  of  the  decline  of  large  prosperous  towns, — the  rents, — the  agriculture, 
— and  the  value  of  the  crops,  and  pastures,  of  the  surrounding  rural  districts, 
have  diminished,  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree,  as  the  decreased  trade  and  riches 
of  the  cities.  We  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  population  of  the  great 
cities  of  antiquity  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  numbers. 

David  Hume  was  justly  of  opinion  that  no  ancient  city  eontuned  as  many 
inhabitants  as  London :  that  was  about  800,000,  when  he  wrote.  He  consi- 
dered that  there  were  inherent  causes  which  would  check  a  much  greater  in- 
crease of  the  population :  even  of  the  most  favourably  circumstanced  towns.  At 
that  time,  the  means  of  supply,  and  of  payment,  within  the  bounds  of  any  one 
place,  might  possibly  justify  his  conclusion.  When  Hume  wrote,  cattle  from  the 
Highlands  could  not  be  brought  to  SmiHifield  in  as  many  days  as  they  now  can 
be  brought  in  as  many  hours.  The  smacks  which  brought  salmon  were  often  as 
many  days,  during  boisterous  weather,  makii^  their  passage  to  London,  as  the 
steamers  are  now  performing  the  voyage  in  the  same  number  of  hours.  The 
drover  followed  the  routes,  through  Scotland  and  England,  with  his  cattle,  where 
they  could  best  bite  up  the  grass  to  subsist  on.  They  arrived  lean,  and  were 
afterwards  fattened  by  the  English  graziers.  Splendid  wood  or  iron  steam  ships 
of  from  600  to  1000  tons,  now  bring  the  cattle  fattened  on  the  pastures  of  the 
Aberdeenshire  Highlands,  and  on  the  brows  of  the  Grampians,  rapidly  and  direct, 
without  losing  flesh,  to  the  quays  of  the  Thames. 

Neither  the  power-loom,  the  canal,  the  steam-engine,  nor  the  rulroad,  nor  the 
steam-ship,  nor  the  splendid  docks  of  London  or  Liverpool,  were  then  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Hume.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  scep- 
tical as  to  the  population  of  towns  exceeding  800,000. 

The  first  canal  in  England  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  in  1760. 
In  1760,  Hargreaves  gave  us  the  spinning  jenny.  Arkwright,  soon  after,  the 
spinning  frame.  Crompton,  in  177^,  combined  the  two,  and  called  it  the  mule. 
In  1785,  Watt  brought  the  steam-engine  to  that  perfect  state,  for  acting,  which 
made  it  powerftd  and  profitable.  Cartwright  then  invented  the  power-loom,  but 
it  came  only  into  general  use  in  1820. 

To  the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  the  canals  which  it  originated ;  to  the  steam- 
engine,  spinning-jenny,  mule,  and  powei^loom ;  to  coal  and  iron  conveniently 
interstratified  for  the  one  to  smelt  the  other;  to  the  coal  fields,  generally,  of  the 
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north,  central,  and  vestem  coanties,  and  of  Wales  ;  to  the  coal  and  iron  of  the 
Clyde ;  to  the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire ;  to  the  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall ; 
to  the  perseverance  and  industry  of  the  people  ;  to  the  enterprise  of  her  manu- 
facturers, and  the  skill  of  her  artisans;  to  her  geographical  position  and  seaports; 
to  her  fisheries,  which  originated  her  naval  architecture,  and  her  fleets ;  to  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  her  princely  merchants ;  and  to  the  hardy  intrepidity  of  her 
brave  naariners,  does  Great  Britain  owe  her  power  and  prosperity;  her  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  wealth ;  her  ability  to  pay  high  taxation  and  high 
rents ; — in  despite  of  monopolies,  protective  duties,  and  dear  food ;  in  despite 
of  all  these  banes  to  national  prosperity :  banes  to  national  progress,  which  all 
countries,  and  none  more  so  than  the  United  States,  would  act  wisely  to  banish 
from  their  legislation. 

As  to  &e  increase  of  population,  and  the  inhabited  extension  of  settlement, 
in  the  United  States,  we  must  refer  to  the  det«led  tables  which  we  have  given. 
We  shall  now  briefly  new  the  subject,  as  bearing  on  the  past,  present,  and  future 
internal  industry  and  trade  of  these  fertile  and  extensive  r^ons.  From  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States,  written  by  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Ohio,  in  which,  although  he  reasons  frequently  on  the  most  fallacious  principles, 
he  conveys  much  information,  and  some  curious  and  not  improbable  computa* 
tions,  we  extract  the  following  passages : — 

"  In  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age  operated  to  some  extent  on  their  leading  towns  from  1830  to  1840. 
Massachusetts  had  fitde  benefit  from  canals,  railways,  or  steam  power  ;  but  her  towns  felt 
the  beneficent  influence  of  her  labour-saving  machinery  moved  by  water  power,  and  her 
in^Hored  agricultiuv  and  common  roads.  The  increase  of  her  nine  principal  towns, 
commemung  with  Boston  and  ending  mth  Cambrid£;e,  from  1830  to  1840,  was  6^373, 
equal  to  fiffcy-tbree  per  cent ;  being  mi»e  than  hslf  the  entire  increase  of  the  state,  which 
was  but  12^000,  or  less  than  twenty-one  per  cent.  The  increase  leaving  out  those  townsi, 
was  but  elevoi  per  cent  Of  this  etoven  per  cen^  great  part,  if  not  all,  must  have  been  in 
the  towns  not  included  in  our  list. 

*'  The  growth  of  the  towns  in  the  state  of  New  Yrak,  during  the  same  period,  is  mainly 
due  to  her  canals.  That  of  the  fourteen  largest,  from  New  York  to  Seneca,  inclusive,  was 
204,607,  or  sixty-four  and  a  half  per  cent ;  whereas,  the  increase  in  the  whole  state  was 
leas  than  twenty  seven  per  cent,  and  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  these  towns,  but  nineteen  per 
cent  Of  this,  it  is  certun,  that  nearly  all  is  due  to  the  other  towns  not  in  the  list  of  the 
fourteen  largest 

"  Pennsylvania  has  canals,  rulways,  and  other  improvements,  that  should  ^ve  a  n^id 
growth  to  her  towns.  These  works,  however,  had  not  tim^  after  their  completion,  to  pro- 
duce their  proper  efiects,  before  the  crash  of  her  monetai^  system  nearly  paralysed  every 
branch  of  her  mdnstry,  except  agriculture  and  the  coal  business.  Nine  of  her  largest  towns, 
from  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  inclusive,  exhibit  a  gain,  from  1830  to  1840,  of  84,642,  being  at 
the  rate  of  thirty-nine  and  one-diird  per  cent  This  list  does  not  include  PottsviUe,  or  any 
other  nuQing  town.  The  increase  of  the  whole  state  was  but  twenty-one  and  three-quarters 
percent 

"  Ohio  has  great  natural  fiunlities  for  trade,  m  her  lake  and  river  coasts  ;  the  fiwmer 
having  beonne  availaUe  only  rince  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1826,  and  that  to 
little  purpose  before  1830.  She  has  also  canals,  which  have  been  constructing  and  coming 
gnduaUy  into  nsesince  1830.  These  now  amount  to  about  760  miles.  For  the  last  6ve 
years,  she  has  also  constructed  an  extent  of  M*Adam  roads  exceeding  any  other  state, 
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and  amounting  to  hundreds  of  miles.  Her  railways,  which  are  of  small  extent,  have  noi 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  have  produced  much  effect.  From  this  review  of  tb« 
state,  it  will  not  be  expected  to  exhibit  as  great  an  increase  in  town  population,  from  1830  to 
1840,  as  will  distinguish  it  hereafter.  The  effects  of  her  public  improvements,  however, 
will  be  clearly  seen  in  the  following  exhibit.  Eighteen  of  her  largest  towns,  and  the  same 
number  of  medium  size  and  average  increase  contained,  in  1830,  58,310,  which  had  aug- 
mented, in  1S40,  to  188,916  ;  shomng  an  increase  of  138  per  cent.  The  increase  of  tEe 
whole  state,  during  the  same  period,  was  nxty-two  per  cent  Tlie  nwth-west  ijnuter  of 
the  state  has  no  towns  of  any  magnitude,  and  has  but  begun  to  be  settled.  This  quarter 
had  but  12,671  inhabitants  in  1830,  and  92,050,  in  1840. 

*'  The  increase  of  the  twenty  largest  towns  of  the  United  States,  firom  New  Yoik  to  St. 
Ijouis,  inclusive,  from  1830  to  1840,  was  fifty-five  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  whole 
country  was  less  than  thirty-four  per  cent.  If  the  slave-holding  states  were  left  out,  the 
result  of  the  calculation  would  be  still  more  favourable  to  the  towns. 

"  The  foregoing  foots  clearly  show  the  strong  tendency  of  modem  improvements  to 
buUd  towns.  Our  country  has  ^ust  begun  its  career  ;  but  as  its  progress  in  population  is 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  its  improvements  more  rapidly  progressive  than  its  population, 
we  are  startled  at  the  results  to  which  we  are  brought,  by  the  l^>plica1aDn  tmse  prin- 
ciples, to  the  century  into  which  our  inquiry  now  leads  us. 

«  In  1840,  the  United  States  had  a  population  of  17,068,666.  Allowmg  its  future 
increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of  thirty -three  and  one-third  per  cent,  for  each  succeeding  period  of 
tea  years,  we  shall  number,  in  1940,  303,101,641.  Past  experience  warrants  us  to  expect 
this  great  increase.  In  1790,  our  nuidber  was  3,927,827.  Supposing  it  to  have  in- 
creased each  decade,  in  the  ratio  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  it  would,  in  184<^ 
have  amounted  to  16,560,256;  being  more  than  500,000  less  than  oar  actual  nmnfaer  u 
shown  by  the  census.  With  300,000,000  we  should  have  less  thui  150  to  die  square  mile 
for  our  whole  territory,  and  but  220  to  the  square  mile  for  our  organised  states  and  t^- 
ritories.  England  has  300  to  the  square  mile.  It  does  not,  then,  seem  probable  that 
our  progressive  increase  will  be  materially  checked  within  the  100  years  under  consi- 
deration. At  the  end  of  that  period,  Caniula  will  probably  number  at  least  20,000,000. 
If  we  suppose  the  portion  of  our  country,  east  and  south  of  the  Apalachlan  chain  of 
mouDtaina,  known  as  the  Atlantic  slope,  to  possess  at  that  time  ^,000,000,  or  near  five 
times  its  present  number,  there  will  be  left  260,000,000  for  the  great  central  i^ion 
between  the  Apalacliian  and  Rocky  mountains,  and  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Canada,  and  for  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Allowing  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory 10,000,000,  there  vnll  be  left  250,000,000  for  that  portion  of  the  American  states 
lyiug  in  the  basins  of  the  Mobile,  Mississippi,  and  St.  Lawrence.  If,  to  these,  we  add 
20,000,000  for  Canada,  we  have  270,000,000  as  the  probable  number  that  will  inhabit 
the  North  Amwiean  vidley  at  llie  end  the  one  hundred  years,  commendng  in  1840.  It 
we  Bup^iose  one-third,  or  90,000,000  of  this  number  to  remde  in  the  countiy  as  cultivators 
and  artisans,  there  will  be  180,000,000  left  for  the  towns — enough  to  people  360,  each 
eontaining  500,000.  This  does  not  seem  so  incredible  as  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
scarcely  twelve  miles  broad,  should  have  once,  as  historians  tell  us,  contEuned  20,000  cities. 

"  But,  lest  100  years  seem  too  long  to  be  relied  on,  in  a  calculation  having  so  many 
elements,  let  us  see  how  matters  will  stand  fifty  years  from  1840,  or  forty-seven  years  from 
this  time.  The  ratio  of  increase  we  have  adopted  cannot  be  objected  to  as  extravagant 
for  this  period.  In  1890,  according  to  that  ratio,  our  number  will  be  72,000,000.  Of 
these,  22,000,000  will  be  a  fair  allowance  for  the  Atlantic  slope.  Of  the  remaining 
50,000,000,  2,000,000  may  reside  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  leavmg  48,000,000  for 
the  great  ^ey  within  the  states.  If,  to  these,  we  add  5,000,000  as  the  population  of 
Canada,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  53,000^000  for  the  North  American  valley.  One-tlurd, 
or  say  18,000,000,  being  set  down  as  farming  labourers  and  rural  artisans,  there  will 
remain  35,000,000  for  the  towns,  which  mi^ht  be  seventy  in  number,  having  eitch  500,000 
of  souls.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  within  the  forty-seven  years,  our  agriculture  will 
be  so  improved,  as  to  require  less  than  one-third  to  furnish  food  and  raw  materials  for 
manufiftcture  for  the  whole  poptdation. 
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CHAPTER  XVU. 

AMERICAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION— TRADE  OF  THE  RIVER  HUDSON — CANALS  AND 

RAILWAYS. 

Under  the  description  of  New  York,  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  trade  of 
that  port.  Its  importance,  howerer,  depends  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Hudson,  of  the  canals  and  railroads  which  comnnmicate  between  this  river  and 
with  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  north  and  west — the  statistics  of  which  we  have 
condensed  from  various  official  returns,  and  from  various  statements. 

An  account  of  the  voyages  of  the  steamship  Utica  against  the  stream  of  the 
Hudson,  to  Albany,  is  given  as  follows,  vis.: — 
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Deducting  detentions,  as  stopping  for  steamboats  Troy  and  Columbia,  in  ex> 
pectation  of  receiving  the  mayor,  and  other  guests  from  Albany,  and  for 
repairing  the  blower-engine,  seventeen  minutes,  her  running  time,  from  dock  to 
dock,  was  but  seven  hours  and  thirty-three  minutes. 

In  1840,  there  were  twenty  steam-packets  and  fifty  steam  tugs,  plying  regu- 
larly between  New  York  and  Albany,  and  the  intermediate  places  on  the  Hudson. 

The  vessels  belonging  to  the  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Company  are 
described  as  new  and  splendid  ships.  They  ply  from  New  York  to  Stonington, 
from  which  there  is  a  nulway  to  Boston. 

Long  Island  Sound  is  navigated  by  magnificent  and  powerful  steam  ships, 
especially  tiie  New  York  and  Norwich  line,  which  form  a  quick  and  pleasant  in- 
tercourse between  New  York  and  Boston,  by  means  of  the  steamboats  to  Nor. 
wich,  and  the  jailway  from  the  latter  to  Boston. 

Steam  ships  traverse  the  American  shores  from  Maine  to  tho  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  ateamboats  on  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  and  those  plying  on  the  Chesa- 
peiJie,  are  generally  powerful  vessels. 

CARRYING  TRADE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

From  the  opening  of  tlie  Krie  and  Champlun  canals  to  the  present  time,  the 
interior  trade  has  steadily  intareased,  and  it  now  employs  an  unount  of  inland 
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navigation  tonnage  larger  than  that  of  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  shipping, 
entering  and  departing  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  following  table  of  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  state  and  city  of 
New  York,  for  fifty  years,  exhibits  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  which  followed 
the  opening  of  its  inland  navigation. 
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From  the  commencement  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1817,  to  its  completion  in 
1825,  nine  years,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  seventy- 
four  per  cent,  but  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  only  a  million  more 
in  1824  than  it  was  in  1816. 

The  increase  of  population  in  the  first  five  years,  subsequent  to  the  completion 
of  the  Erie  canal  was  twenty-two  per  cent,  and  of  real  and  personal  estate  twenty- 
four  per  cent.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  fifteen  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  completion  of  the  canal,  was  seventy-two  per  ^nt 

Increase  of  population  in  fifteen  years  after  the  completion  of  the  canal,  or 
from  1825  to  1840,  «ghty-eight  per  cent,  and  of  property  149  per  cent.  The 
above  comparisons  are  no  less  remarkable  as  applied  to  the  population  and  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  state. 

The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  has  advanced  the  commerce  of  the  upper  lakes 
from  comparative  insignificance  to  the  foremost  rank.  Prior  to  1818,  there  were 
no  steamboats  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  aggregate  of  American  tonnage  was 
2068  tons.   The  tonnage  owned  on  the  Canada  side  was  inconsiderable. 

From  1817  to  1825,  there  were  but  three  steamboats  launched  upon  the 
upper  lakes.  The  aggregate  tonnage  in  1825,  including  steamboats,  was  about 
2500  tons.  In  1840,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  steamboats  alone  exceeded  17,000 
tons;  and  of  other  craft  there  was  about  18,000  tons.  There  are  about 
fflxty  steamboats  now  employed  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  number  of  other 
vessels  is  225. 
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Closikq  of  the  Erie  Canal,  from  1824  to  1841. 
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According  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  the  whole  quantity  of  property  received  at  Albany, 
by  canals,  from  the  interior,  on  which  freight  is  charged  by  the  ton,  in  1833, 
amounted  to  152,935  tons,  of  2000  lbs.  each,  or  305,870,000  lbs. 

The  following  are  enumerated  in  the  collectors'  returns  for  1833,  nz. : — 
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Amount  of  merchandize,  furniture,  and  sundries,  sent  up  the  canal,  from 
Albany,  68,321  tons,  or  136,642,000  lbs.  Amount  of  toll  received  at  Albany,  in 
1838,  323,689  dollars,  or,  being  an  increase  over  1832,  of  87,053  dollars  fifty- 
nx  cents. 

Number  of  boats  arrived  and  departed,  16,834. 
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Statbhent  of  Freight  from  the  West  and  North,  which  passed  through  the  W«t  Troy  ode 
cut,  into  the  Hudson  Blver,  during  uie  Year  1833. 
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I7W  lUngles....  

Vi^n  oordJ  of  wood  

4^  tow  of  oUtoo  

Uies  ftona  

188,198  burela  oftlanr.  

17,731       „       beef  &  pork 

9,I«I        .,  MhM  

11,681       „  talt  

9,016  boKeo  of  gloH  

633,003  biuhdsorwlMt-.... 

84,196       w  bkrin  

U,04S  „  otHftoera. 
60MSS  Iba.  of  wool  


dolla.  Ota. 
13 


3 
4 

10 

s 

s 

10 

so 
« 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 


0 

so 

00 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 

0 
0 

as 
«o 

S* 


doUa.  eta. 

681,403  74 
311^93  SO 

4M17  0 

41,003 

40,980 

17,010 
1,040,304 
117,310 
183,930 

93,363 

S3,»40 
700,878  38 

M,»ir  69 

SS,98*  • 
94S^  M 


Brought  forward  

609,091  Iba.  of  tobacoo  

3,122,730    „     batter  and  lard 

3,423,448     „  eheeao  

410,088    „     aood,  aay  8340 

bnalwlo  

19,003  bamla  of  doawMe 
liquor  


I6,ase,776  Iba.  ofartlcloanoleau- 
tnerated,  aatiiBated  ralne, 
ooe  cent  per  lb.,  u  in  the 
Albany  itMMU»t,  io  


Garilod  larward 


Total  ralue  of  property  rtntini 
Ditto  ditto  ditto 


Total  raluo 
Troy  

MS^m  IS 

RBOAPITDL&TION. 

at  Albaay  by  onoli  •  

at  WMTny,  ditto   


encored  at  Wcoi 


4^8^  n 


S^1»,S»  n 
4,117.8m  « 

1^117,888  St 


In  the  above  estimate,  property  that  entered  the  river  at  Waterford  is  not 
included.   This  would  increase  the  amount  to  at  least  13,000,000  dollars. 

The  tonnage  of  the  canals,  whether  in  boats  or  rafts,  having  reference  to  its 
source,  naturally  falls  under  five  general  heads  of  classificaldon,  as  follows: 
1st,  the  products  of  the  forest ;  2nd,  agriculture;  Srd,  manufiwtores;  4th,  mer- 
chandise ;  5th,  other  articles. 

We  have  prepared,  from  the  r^orts  of  the  commissioners  of  1841, 1842,  and 
1843,  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  amount 
of  toll  received  on  each  canal,  during  the  season  of  na^ngation,  in  each  of  those 
years,  as  follows ; — 


CANALS. 

1843 

1843 

1841 

dolian  da. 
1,800,314  U 
103,308  SO 
36,403  03 
10,417  38 
9,736  K 
1,338  IS 
16,194  73 
19,391  78 
007  74 
SW)  89 

dollars  ct». 
1,S68,»4«  36 
96fi»7  M 
31.939  19 
16,948  1« 
7.703  05 
989  89 
13,013  38 
13,304  11 
463  63 
149  U 

dolUra  cU, 
1,813^  &8 
117,841  14 
38,344  SB 
83.RS3  37 
9^  «S 
S.OIT  39 
18.815  48 
9,997  09 
463  n 
844  H 

S,881,IS0  IT 

1,74^197  SI 

s,m,883  at 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  tolls  of  1843,  compared  with  the  year  1842,  of 
332,394  dollars.  Of  this  increase,  209,820  dollars,  or  sixty-three  per  cent,  is  on 
descending,  and  122,574  dollws  or  thirty-six  per  cent,  is  on  ascending  fireigbt. 

The  total  movements  of  property  on  all  the  canals,  for  the  year  of  navigation, 
of  1843,  showing  the  value  at  the  place  of  shipment,  the  tons  of,  and  toDs  on 
each  article,  is  given  in  tbe  following  statement : — 
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Ton  and  Value  <^  ArUcles  transported  on  the  QutaU,  ia  1648. 


ARTICLES. 

Qautity. 

Tons. 

Taliw. 

Toll*. 

BOATS. 

PASSBNOERS. 

THBFUBEST. 

Product  of  wuod  :— 

■uviwr. 

3.701,000 

iM,TS8,000 

7S,B93 
3,59 1,850 

80,309 

1,853 

830,595 
11,984 
51337 
83,689 

ta.m 

dollm 

1,357,346 

3,900,880 
137,637 
198,365 
330,047 
140.308 

dolUra. 

131,734 
19,0»1 

i9»,8C9 

9,179 
M7» 

8,035 

141,334 
15,003 
37,440 
37,S6S 
19.354 
51^ 

AGRlCtTLTUBB. 
Product  of  —1—1- : — 

*74,ina,7H 

887,184 

VjBBajOM 

300,799 

85,483 
S4,386 
39,500,000 
30,790,000 
7.594,000 

13,819 
8,158 
13.750 
10,395 
3,797 

789,863 
304.341 
1,109,349 
1,779.615 
3,168,703 

33,013 
18,700 
16,397 
33,394 
6.380 

VcyetaUs  Uoi  :— 

54,023,819 

47,915 

0,351,606 

0^7S» 

8.R1,«11 
3,133,300 
03,871 
aST.033 
931,458 
83«,B6S 
I,008,800 
14,100 
4I,«00 
2,096,000 

390,734 
93,969 
1,981 
8,611 
13,519 
19,347 
10,088 
433 
1,040 
1,018 

9,703,633 
3,684,096 
81,548 
133,866 
196,164 
351,656 
75,131 
11.931 
8.369 
M,504 

099,108 
103,713 
801 
14,939 
18.347 
35,786 
I5,4!« 
614 
006 
1,998 

Adotber  acricnlranl  pndacts;— 

11,308^ 

800,330 

13,193,400 

810^ 

4,536,000 
4,143,000 
4.303.000 
3,030.000 
063,000 

3,378 
3,131 
3,151 
%fili 
481 

387,000 
40T,asa 
34^I33 
98,140 
01.330 

3,763 
4,747 
6,454 
1389 
478 

Total  otber  ■(rienltnnl  product* . .  torn 
HANDPACTURB8. 

17,093,000 

8,548 

1,183,983 

16,836 

83,434,448 

455,797 

30,588,118 

913,707 

1,076,400 
3,608.000 
10,906.000 
1,010,000 
9,706,000 
6,934,000 
746.000 
I.S16,M0 

es0,&4o 

6,383 
1,304 
8,453 
935 
4,893 
3367 
374 
798 
S<1>»1 

349,933 
988,175 
1,730,153 
03.758 
131.995 
347  310 
678.776 
470,660 
7o6J8S 

8,939 
1,41? 
16,363 
3.799 
4,331 
5,873 
896 
830 

OtW  article*: — 

41,661,940 

134,377 

4JS6,>4S 

03,331 

338,418,000 

110,109 

40.691,708 

503,617 

103,488,000 
84,g7S.00O 
40iM3/>00 
79^,800 

91.910 

17.480 

30,371 
37,096 

313.659 
97.093 
93,563 
8,009,199 

0,989 
9039 
83,588 
60.067 

SSI,B44,MW 

1«8,87« 

8,458,368 

891,069,090 

The  total  tonnage  of  all  the  property  transported  on  the  New  York  canals,. 
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ascending  and  descendingi  its  value  and  the  amount  of  tolls  collected  for  1843, 
was  1^12,430  tons,  76^76,909  dollars  value,  2,081,599  dollars  tolls. 

The  vhole  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour,  that  came  to  the  Hudson  river,  with 
the  aggregate  market  value  of  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  received  on  all 
the  wheat  and  flour  transported  on  the  canals,  for  1843,  as  follows: — 248,780 
tons,  10,283,454  dollars  value,  731,816  dollars  tolls. 

The  number  of  tons  going  upwards  from  tide-water,  in  1843,  was  as  follows 
viz. : — 


CLEARED  AT 

Hercbandiie. 

Pamltara. 

Otber  Artld««. 

tons. 
46.44* 
68,B4I 
405 

tORn. 

isas 

lOBB 
S5S 

toni. 
Ml 

tons. 

lAn 

11S,6U 

n» 

96^ 

The  number  of  tons  coming  to  tide-water,  in  1843,  is  as  follows,  viat.: — 


ARRIVBO  AT 

Bria  CumL 

Chsinplaln  Caaal. 

matku 

Add  the  Dumber  of  lot 
ToM  aamber  of  loos  • 

tOBB. 

863^84 

169,187 

toiu. 
77.4»» 
1*4,083 
1.6M 

tan*. 
411,033 
903,170 

%ssa 

633.767 
■  going  from  tide-v 

Rcendiiig  and  deice 

904,094 

836,861 

14a,' 9S 

980,436 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  tons  came  over  the  railroad  from  Schenectady, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  above. 

There  is  an  increase  of  merchandise  going  up  the  canals,  of  19,473  tons,  and 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  other  articles  of  828  tons  ;  making  a  total  increase 
in  the  ascending  quantity,  comparing  1842  with  1843,  of  20,301  tons. 

The  tons  coming  to  tide-water  have  increased  170,235,  comparing  1843 
with  1842. 

The  merchandise  cleared  at  Albany,  West  Troy,  and  Schenectady,  in 
1843  (113,686  tons),  was  left  on  the  several  canals  in  t^e  following  pro- 
portions, viz : — 


CANALS. 


Brie  

ChanplaiB  

Oawegjo  

Caynga  and  Smmw. 
Chinus  


GmftA  tot  wuA* 


Tena. 


74,0U 
1s,iut 
11,607 

1^7 


CANALS. 


Biwiiht  forward ... 

rnMk«d  LAa  

Ctaanangn   

GencaM  Valtey  


Tim. 


Tom. 


10M>1 
1^ 
9.88S 
9;856 


119^618 


Laige  quantities  of  the  products  of  the  western  states,  pass  over  the  canals  of 
New  York,  by  way  of  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  Oswego,  &c.  The  amount  for  1843, 
coming  firom  other  states,  by  way  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  was  as  follows: — 


Y  E  A  B. 

Prod  met*  of  thr 

FoTMt. 

Agrfoultore. 

Manufkctam. 

Other  Articlea. 

Tonu 

tona, 
a  1,311 

torn. 

to  nil. 

torn. 
mi 

loni. 
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Hie  tonnage  of  property  coming  from  other  states,  by  way  of  Oswego,  in 
1843,  was  as  follows ; — 


TEAR. 

Pndnoti  of  tb« 
Wmat. 

Asridoimre. 

HuniketwM. 

OthOT  Artldes. 

TOTIL. 

tons. 

tana. 
1M>7 

toui. 
51 

tena. 
118 

leiii. 

17,940 

The  number  of  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  shipped  at  fiuffido  and  Oswego,  in 
1843,  and  the  total  tons  of  wheat  and  floor,  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson  river, 
were  as  follows : — 


Y  ■  AB. 

BlMk  Book. 

Otmso. 

TOTAL. 

Tout  ftniTSl  «t 
ttde- water. 

tOBI. 

US,IK 

lOM. 

ton*. 
US8 

18^68 

•48,780 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  merchandise  and  furniture 
going  to  oUier  states,  by  the  way  of  Buffido,  in  1843,  were: — merchandise, 
32,7^8  tons  ;  furniture,  3613  tons. 

The  merchandise  and  furniture  passing  to  other  states,  by  way  of  BufiUo, 
during  the  year  1843,  was  distributed  as  follows,  viz: — 


■  TATB8,  ftc 

Fanftnn. 

Murohaodiw. 

8TATB8,  &G. 

Farniture. 

UerchaBdiae. 

tODB> 

768 
14,538 
8,S.>.S 
1,396 
8,470 
S,S99 
428 

tona. 

16 
691 
746 
IS6 
038 
1315 
0 

Branghl  forward . . 

tou. 

SS,993 
55 
85 
t 

75 

tona. 
S»48 
S 
t 

It 
«T 

GarrM  CarwaH.. 

9818 

8549 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  collector  at  Buffalo, 
shows  the  quantity  of  wheat,  flour,  beef  and  pork,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
coming  from  other  states,  and  cleared  at  that  office,  on  the  Erie  canal,  during 
the  year  1843:-^ 


FROM 

Wheat. 

Ploar. 

Beef  and 
Park. 

Pot  and  Pearl 
Asbea. 

tHiahela. 

488 
748,004 
845,805 
175,098 
444,9ei 
79,864 

barrel*. 

91 

598,751 
907,960 

S9.ni 

11,998 
718 

barrela. 

61 
45,315 
6,334 
5,881 
16,490 
843 

barrel*. 
MM 
16,914 
11,981 
811 
17 
808 

1,680,788 

878,868 

81^15 

VOL.  III. 

4  Q 
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AMERICA. 


The  total  morement  of  articles  on  all  the  canals,  from  t836  to  1843,  is  as 

follows : — 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


UM  

1W7  

lUS  

IfSO  

1H0.O.  T.O.  opened. 

mi  

ISH  

iUt  


Total  for  S  yean  , 

TMriT  average  for  8  yetn . 
Per  cent  o(  each  elaaa.  


Aanul  weraga  ftaot  UM  to  1B3B, 
4  yean  


Abbim]  aveiBta  fHn  IMt  to  1848, 
4  ycara  


PradBBtaof 

FDTWt. 

AfriMRu*. 

tarea. 

HerdiaB- 
dbe. 

OUUV 
Artietoa. 

TOTAt. 

toaii 

fK,m 

<18.74I 

66A  ntt 
6eT,ui 

087^7 
645,546 
fi04^ 
687,184 

tMM. 

»a,747 

aue,M3 

U5,3tT 
300,093 
891,780 
S9l,90a 
4tlW 
43V07 

tone. 
86^10 
81,733 

101  jss 

111,968 

io«,3e7 

137,896 
W.96S 

i34;ffr 

ten*. 
137,696 
94.777 
134,390 
133,380 
119,011 
141,034 
101,440 
ll*,309 

bnifl. 

113,103 

168.000 

ie6|87S 

157,836 

933,331 

SI5,S3« 

tou. 
1,316^ 

i.tri.tM 
iiSnjttii 

1.433,71* 
1,416.046 
1,531,061 
1.3S6.M1 

Mi^4a» 

S,l«^ 

wjm 

1.4M.9IS 

lt,MS.MM 

641,439 

SS4,7U 

104,443 

119,133 

177,614 

l,307,3Si 

46.91 

13.76 

7.64 

i.71 

lt.W 

100 

676,666 

338,767 

96,010 

119.131 

181,451 

1,313,707 

606,144 

4la,6M 

iis^n 

118,433 

173,776 

MSl/II* 

The  annual  average  of  the  tons  of  the  total  movement  of  articles  on  all  the 
canals,  is  as  follows : — 

tADI. 

Prom  1636  to  1S3».  4  y««rs   IJlS,7t7 

"     1B4Q  to  1843,  4    „    1.4X9,019 

iDoreaae   109,311 

The  average  increase  or  decreue  of  each  class  of  articles,  which  results  in  the 
above  total  increase,  is  as  follows : — 


CLASS  OF  ARTICLES. 

Docrcaoe. 

iBcreaw. 

tnt>a. 
70,433 

tona. 

iVi'iis 

16.867 

'V.880 
7,676 

79.478 

186.790 
79,478 

in.sii 

Hie  tolls  paid  on  the  "  total  movement "  of  articles,  and  upon  boats  and 
passengers  annually,  from  1837  to  1843,  both  years  inclusive,  are  as  follows : — 


T  BARI 


1887  

1838  

1819  

1840. 0.  v.  C.  opened 

1641  

1848  , 

1843  


Totol  for  7  yews  

Teeily  aTarago  ^  

Par  cent  of  eaeh  cUm  

Averaga  fnm  1SS7  to  1839,  tfarea 
yean  

ATarago  tnm  1840  to  1843,  fanri 
yean  , 


Boata  and 
Paaaragan. 

Produora  of 
iboForaat. 

Agrienlrare. 

Hanafac- 

turea. 

Herchan 

diw. 

Other 
Anidea. 

TOTiU. 

dollan. 
105,508 
110.467 
181.333 
185  033 
170,819 
169.516 
1M.004 

dollan. 
311.116 
330,908 
161,710 
197,004 
818,444 
311,979 
990,796 

dollan. 
870,041 
408,496 
479.634 
800  633 
786,941 
803,576 
933,710 

dolUn. 

76.607 
74.941 
61.331 
75,765 
99,605 
70,611 
93,331 

dollan. 
180,030 
510  011 
639.486 
437,066 
598,003 
393,879 
009317 

doUara. 
56.430 
78,606 
03,601 
80,407 
109,078 
101,840 
116.373 

dollar*. 
1.3».430 
l.a89,>S7 
t,614,f>M 
I.n9,7«7 
3.eS4,S83 
l.?4»,19* 
1.061.M0 

1,373,648 

1.708,008 

4,040.739 

5U6,90I 

8,336,684 

610,305 

1BI,»40 

344.130 

069,660 

60,086 

475,098 

88,473 

10.09 

14.06 

38.34 

*M 

r.4i 

6.10 

196,768 

131,009 

4*9,350 

773SS 

401,074 

71.883 

17I,S90 

•M61 

470,616 

100.101 
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The  particular  articles  which  are  classed  as  "other  articles,"  in  the  forgoing 
statement,  are  aa  follows  i-— 


Y  BABS. 

Stone,  Ume, 
Mid  CUy. 

Gypnun. 

Hii>«ral  Coal. 

SandriM. 

TOTII. 

tma. 

utim 

ISMU 
I«>,HO 

180,810 
48^110 

tana. 
K6I7 
18,988 
98,188 

tMlf. 
6,188 
7,013 
7^U 
8,410 
10.418 
94,007 
M.73a 

tuna. 
93,448 
14,805 
94,106 
86,807 
98,817 
99,36» 
81^ 

tool. 

113,108 

ias,ooa 

186,879 
987,8M 
198,331 
819,388 
I30,64t 

80,860 
n,9«l 

80,888 
*8,87A 

The  annual  average  of  the  tolls  paid  ou  the  total  movement  of  artides,  and 
upon  boats  and  passengers,  is  as  follows : — 


Fkhb  1887  to  100.  a  *mn> 
H  I8«tol84l,4  . 


doUm. 

i,«r.9ir 

1,010494 


IncTMM  ■•  ••  411,487 

The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  tolls  on  each  class  of  articles,  &c.,  which 
results  in  the  above  increase,  is  as  follows : — 


CLA.SS    OP  ARTICLBS. 


BMta  and  MiMo(en. 

Pradacta  ti  tfaa  fimM. 

AarienltiiM  

HaaafoelstM  

HarabwdiM.  


Decnaae, 

hteKaae. 

dollan. 
84,178 

10^400 

doQan. 

Il',9t9 
891,807 
6,088 

17,183 

447,089 
84,631 

41%M 

In  all  reports  heretofoie  nuuie  by  the  canal  commissioners,  showing  the  ton- 
nage arriving  at  tide-water  in  each  year,  the  Champlain  canal  has  never  been 
separated  from  the  Erie  canal,  so  as  to  show  the  character  and  quantity  of  ton- 
nage coming  irom  each  canal. 

For  the  first  time, the  separation  is  now  made;  and  the  following  statements 
show  under  general  heads,  the  description  and  number  of  tons  delivered  at  West 
Troy  and  Albany,  in  the  last  nine  years,  from  each  canal : — 

Statbuir,  shoving  the  TVwb  of  each  dan  of  Artidea  deUTered  at  Albany,  fion  1885  to  1848, 
both  years  incIuuTe,  and  coming  Cnm  the  Champlain  canaL 


rBARB. 

Prod  Oct*  of  (be 
Foraat. 

AtHcoltni*. 

IfannftctnTM. 

Otbar  AitfeUo. 

TOTAL. 

tOD0- 

107,811 
114,781 
IOO,H7 
107,810 

b»a. 
001 

ton*. 
107 

toaa. 

tona. 
1,184 

I'jKfl 

torn. 
109,160 
137,818 
10h904 
111,337 
0S,567 
80.118 
08,>7» 
108480 
77,M8 

874 

111 

843 

■  OS 

*jm 
*jn» 

8,UB 
l,8« 
9,711 
4,087 
1,701 

on 

098 

im 

1*7 
96 
IM 

S9 

OMIl 

77,100 

94,738 
98,088 
71,698 

680 

110 

1006 

IM 

1048 

in 

S7SJ»1 

7BH 

UM 

14 

98,808 

m,74t 
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Statbukt,  ahowing  the  Tons  of  each  class  of  Articles  deliTered  at  West  Troy,  from  18S5  to 
1843,  both  years  iDclustve,  and  coming  from  the  Champlain  canal. 


YEARS. 

Products  of  the 
Foreit. 

AKrIcnIture, 

Manafkctanf. 

HardMBdiM. 

Other  Artkl«fl. 

TOTAU 

ton*. 
I3&.9S7 
194,708 
10!,BM 

94,093 
100,681 
104,035 
1I6,B1T 

66,734 
104,930 

t4>ns. 
S,904 
0,556 
6,409 
7,445 
7,705 
0,BI1 
S,6»0 
4,U9 
5,2S4 

ton*. 

I,SSO 
1.989 
1,600 
1,101 
1,783 
1,890 

0397 
6,830 

toiu. 
S8 
M 
SO 
40 
M 
76 
IS 
43 
03 

tana. 

8,767 
e,M0 
8,431 
7,016 

10,086 
8,683 

18,0«3 
6,761 
B,0S7 

ton*. 
140,IS6 
140.9W 
118JT1 
IM^ 
190XH 
1«1,M4 

I4>,a«s 

83,147 

mo  

WfiSi      1  49,987 

S6,07l 

408 

n,w7 

1,II6.7M 

STArauiifT,  showing  the  niunber  of  Torn  of  each  Class  of  Articles  wliich  came  to  the  Hudson 
river,  from  the  Erie  canal,  from  188fi  to  1848,  both  Years  indnsiTC. 


Y  K  A  R  8. 

Prodncti  of 
tbe  Forest. 

Agricnltare. 

Henohc- 
torea. 

Herctien- 
dbe. 

Otber  Arb- 
eit a. 

TMAl- 

toni. 

399,944 
314,179 
181/144 
198,064 
185,738 
140,584 
337,n20 
156,691 
330,386 

tana. 

167,448 
16\870 
145,718 
174,0SS 
195,083 
394,433 
163,930 
287,958 
338,908 

ton*. 

7,191 

10,806 
8,390 
7.329 
6,686 
6,695 
19,778 
10,406 
33At3 

too*. 
3035 
1166 
SSO 
388 
403 
36 
143 
143 
■34 

toaa. 
31.301 
37.119 
61,438 
38,773 
38,366 

»,e>7 

10,160 
34,961 
83,116 

coDa. 

4S7,83» 
419,135 
S87,50S 
410,349 
890,367 
407,319 
U3,9W 
480,149 
«3B,S«I 

l,864,StO 

1,0H,SBS 

flS,«4S 

4676 

376,776 

4,335,315 

306,008 

331,709 

10,409 

319 

30,753 

40»^7« 

43  89 

47  38 

3  33 

0  11 

6  39 

lOS 

Av«ng«  from  1836  to  1838,  4 
Avenge  from  1S39  to  1848(  s  jreuo 

tona. 
333/183 

tona. 
163,366 

tooa. 
8,304 

tooa. 

956 

tona. 
34,631 

tooa. 
4M^ 

193,031 

M8,4«4 

13,01s 

170      1  ».S90 

900,«t 

The  annual  average  of  the  total  number  of  tons  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson 
river  from  the  Erie  canal,  is  as  follows : — 


Fran  1B89  to  1843,  5  Jpeen  , 
„    1638  to  1S98, 4  yeus. 


luunoe   W'SW 

The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles,  for  the  same  ponody 
which  results  in  the  above  total  increase,  is  as  follows : — 


CLASS  OF  ARTICLES. 

DcereMV. 

lac—MO. 

too*. 
0.981 

•mi. 

106,199 
a,»l9 

S9^ 

106,818 
3»,43» 

09,180 
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STAnNSMT,  diowing  the  Tons  of  each  Class  of  Articles  which  came  to  the  Hudson  river,  from 
 the  Champlain  canal,  from  1835  to  1848,  both  Years  inchisive.  


Y  B  A  B  S. 

ProdncU  of 
tbo  Pomi. 

Apiculture. 

turea. 

Herchan- 

4w«. 

Other  Ar- 
Uclet. 

TOTAL. 

tooa. 

mm 

SM,4n 

MMri 

S01,V]S 
191,903 
181,13ft 
311,516 
1*1,789 

MM. 

5,50fl 
7,130 
S.7S1 
6,1 17 
8,703 
7,083 
4,330 
6,»9 
7,173 

Ions. 
1,697 
3,108 

i,n4 

1,318 
1,879 
3,010 
9,113 
6,600 
9^1 

ton*. 
30 
M 
38 
40 
94 
78 
13 
43 
67 

tona, 

9,901 
8,483 
13,339 
9^M>4 
13,193 
10,6M 
30,793 
10,788 
tl,T38 

ton*. 

399,36« 

177,323 

S34,37S 

131,233 

tlliJUl 

301,697 

141,814 

180,477 

301,916 

i,8>i,im 

57,881 

17^1 

4M 

108,690 

S03,4H 

6,431 

8,0B0 

*7 

\ifi77 

236,049 

90  41 

3  S3 

1  36 

0  09 

6  37 

100 

Avenge  b«n  1B39  to  18M,  4  jrvara 
A*enfefrm  !«•  to  1841,  S  yran 

loltt. 

336,168 

too*. 

6,1*6 

tont. 

tona. 
33 

tont. 

18,407 

tona. 

189.114 

6,676 

4,1  IS 

69 

13,413 

200,473 

The  annual  average  of  the  total  number  of  tons  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson 
liveF,  from  the  Champlain  canal,  was  as  follows ; — 


Y  B  A  R  8. 

Tons. 

noniber. 
344,930 
309.473 

3e,im 

Ananal  oTerago  dhninntioB  in  thm  iMt  fiv«  jetn. . 

The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles,  for  the  same  period, 
which  results  in  the  above  total  decrease,  were  as  follows :— 


CU88  OP  ARTICLES. 

Decreaae. 

Ineraase. 

ton*. 
41,014 

tons. 

849 
S,41S 
37 
8.080 

41^ 

5JW 

89,047 

The  total  number  of  tons  of  each  class  of  articles  which  came  to  the  Hudson 
river,  from  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  from  1835  to  1843,  were  as  follows : — 


Total  Tons  of  each  Class  of  Articles. 


T  B  A  as. 

Produotaof 
tks  Pomt. 

Huofao- 

tWM. 

Moroku- 
dlao. 

Oihor  Aiw 
ddea. 

TOTAI. 

toaa. 

H0,103 

473.668 

385,017 

480,877 

177,730 

811,709 

44BiW 

Stl<l80 

418,17* 

tona. 

170,994 

173,000 

161,409 

163,149 

103,785 

303,396 

270,248 

198,177 

846, 144 

tona. 
8,848 
11,906 
10,134 
8,487 
8,360 
8,063 
17,891 
WM 
»A» 

tons. 
1886 
1178 
894 
398 
499 
104 
16ft 
188 
381 

tona. 
31,101 
39,90? 
64.777 
48,677 
61,999 
36.178 
36.963 
39,7e» 
44,864 

tona. 

763.191 

690,347 

611.781 

640^1 

803,138 

669,013 

774,334 

660,686 

as^i 

Sie8S,941 

S,0»S.3a 

130.9H 

8897 

a80,4«6 

6,330^761 

489,849 

tS8,140 

18,444 

568 

43,839 

894,tUS 

■8  97 

31  88 

1  94 

6  88 

«  16 

108 

Avmga  tnm  1836  to  1SS8, 4  joara 
AnrogefrMi  1838  (o  1*43,  5  yosra 

tono. 
449,941 

tona. 

16M9I 

tona. 
lOiOSl 

tma. 
988 

Urn. 
45,088 

tooa. 

67N449 

377,138 

«75,13S 

1«^IS0 

139 

41,083 

788^791 
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The  uinual  average  of  the  total  number  of  tons  whidi  arrived  al  the  Hudson 
river,  were  as  follows : — 


Y  B  A  RS. 

TMu. 

Bunber. 

sua 

The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  dass  of  articles,  for  the  same  period, 
which  results  in  the  above  total  increase,  were  as  follows : — 


CLASS  OP  AftTIVLBS. 


ProdNCta  of  lbs  fonat. 

AnicuKure  

Hmnirfiictarcs  

Merchsiidiae  

OtbsrartMa  


Total. 
InrrMM.. 


ton*. 
7^7W 


79S 


9jm 


ni,7a 

77^1 


The  per  cent  of  each  class  of  property  which  came  from  each  canal,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 


CLASS  OP  ARTICLES. 

Ch»iJd». 

Rrft. 

TOTIL. 

90 

41 

4S 

M 

BS 

97 

t 

M 

47 

u 

12 

W 

1 

U 

X 

ts 

94 

0 

Ot 

0 

11 

0 

M 

5 

17 

« 

u 

fi 

IS 

IM 

00 

100 

ot 

M 

00 

A  reference  to  the  foregoing  statements  shows  that  the  produce  of  the  forest 
dimittishes,  on  the  average,  on  both  canals  i  thottgh,  on  the  Erie  eanal,  the  tonnage 
of  the  forest  deUoered  at  tidewater ,  does  not  diminish  as  fast  as  the  tonnage  qf 
agriculture  from  the  western  states  increases. 

The  Champlain  canal  is  sixty-six  miles  long,  and  with  Lake  Champlain, 
which  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  opens  an  internal  navigation  of  216  miles. 
"Diis  communication  is  through  a  grarang,  rather  than  a  grain  country.  'Hie 
forests  of  which,  contiguous  to  the  navigable  waters,  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  agricultural  surplus  will  not  materially,  if  at  all,  increase ;  for  the  largest 
surplus  of  agriculture  always  comes  from  a  comparatively  new  oountry,  and 
decreases  with  the  increase  of  population.  The  tonnage  of  the  forest  will  not, 
of  course,  increase;  for  it  is  plain  that  in  every  locality  the  supply  is  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  demand.  Population  multiplies,  but  trees  cut  down  do  not 
soon  renew  themselves. 

That  portion  of  the  Erie  canal  over  which  the  largest  volume  of  tonnage 
passes,  and  which,  of  course,  requires  the  largest  capacity,  is  between  Utica  and 
the  Hudson  river.  It  is  over  this  portion  of  the  canal  that  most  of  the  tonnage 
moves  which  reaches  tide-water. 

The  course  of  the  lockages  between  Utica  anl  Albany  is  fiimished  by  the 
lodcages  at  Alexander's  lock,  the  first  lock  west  <tf  Schenectady,  and  which 
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passes  more  boats  than  any  other  lock  on  the  Erie  canaL  The  lockages  in  the 
last  nine  years  have  been  as  follows : — 


TEARS. 

YEARS. 

D  umber. 
U.TOS 
29,9  IS 
21,066 
29,962 
24,334 

number . 
26,M7 
M,S90 
ti^ 

ta,18t 

The  average  of  the  up  tonnage^  for  the  preceding  nine  years^  is,  to  the  down 
tonnage,  about  as  1  to  5.  As  the  up  tonni^  is  merchancUse^  nuunly,  and  the 
down  tonnage  is  principally  tiie  product  of  the  forest  and  of  agriculture^  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  former  will  ever  equal  the  latter. 

That  portion  of  the  Erie  canal  over  which  the  largest  number  of  boats  pass, 
is  also  between  Utica  and  Albany.  The  number  of  boats  which  arrived  at 
and  departed  from  Albany  and  West  Troy,  during  the  last  eleven  years,  was  as 
follows : — 


YEARS, 

Bosii. 

YEARS. 

Bambar, 
»l,4fiO 
S2,<M 

a6,flH 

M,IM 

ii,ora 

*2,IS0 

Bl,8tt 
SMH 
M.7M 
32340 
31326 

Owing  to  the  internal  demand  of  this  state  for  bread-stafis,  consequent  upon 
the  increase  of  population,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  delivery,  at  tide-water,  of 
the  surplus  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  growth  of  this  state,  will  much,  if  any,  exceed 
that  of  past  years.  The  Increased  delivery  at  tide-water,  for  the  last  eight  years, 
has  been,  and  that  of  future  years  probably  will  be,  wholly  of  the  growth  of 
western  states.  And  this  increased  delivery*  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  those  states  to  produce,  but  to  the  demand  for 
oonsnmption  at  tide-water,  on  the  Hudson  river.  This  lengthened  transportation 
of  the  products  of  agriculture,  which  pay  nearly  half  the  tolls,  will  thus  increase 
the  revenue  much  beyond  the  relative  increase  of  the  tons  arriving  at  tide'Water. 

That  the  increase  of  delivery  of  flour  and  wheat,  at  tide-water,  is  the  product 
of  western  states,  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statement : — 

ToHB  of  Flour  and  Wheat. 


YEARS. 

FIRST  CLBARBD. 

Arrfolng  at 
TMc-wnter. 

Prodnci  ofthb 
Bute. 

Prodnct  of  WMtorn 
8tat«i. 

TOT«l. 

tnna. 
IS4,S07 
124,709 
128,290 
14S,0»0 
920340 
178,794 

1S7.1G0 

tons. 
23.241 
31,933 
00,029 

&i,i9a 

99,907 
120,258 
124,207 
157,4B3 

loiu. 
lfi0.74B 
196,702 

im,sis 

320,347 
298  982 
9*7,584 
3441703 

toil. 
124,089 
116,401 
133,080 
1243BS 
944,809 
201368 
108,231 
248.780 

The  tolls  collected  at  Albany  and  West  Troy,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years. 
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on  merchandise  going  from  tide-water,  and  at  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  on  tiie 
products  of  western  states  going  towards  tidewater,  is  as  foUows : — 


YEARS. 


1S». 
18U. 
1S30. 
1837. 
1838. 
1S30. 
1840. 
1841. 
IMS. 
IMS. 


Albany. 


dollar*. 

249.S11 
397,603 
380,337 
379.613 
3»T,1S7 
843,007 
996,n63 
344,037 
349,393 
374.496 


Wert  Tray. 


doUaia. 
133.139 
193,446 
IM^ 
129,138 
I81,9ie 

306,r>8a 

188,947 

aca.soo 

301,048 


TOTtL. 


dollar*. 
178,940 
Ml,l>48 
M9,A7S 
40e,7ai 
A39,7e3 
M9,M7 
483,910 
000,l»3r 
453,968 
566,144 


BnflUo. 


dollars. 
91,304 
106,313 
198,075 
138,570 
303,891 
314,183 
331,417 
348,6«8 
874,780 
S0M19 


BiMik  Rock. 


doUan. 


40.778 
M,)64 
83,931 
39,436 

38,869 


TOTAL. 


dollara. 
91,304 

106,313 
196.079 
138,970 
302.891 
354,901 
376,981 
433,033 
410.316 
M4,3M 


The  following  table  is  given  as  the  result  of  ihe  canal  commissionera' 
statement.  The  tolls  of  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  paid 
as  follows : — 

Toixs  on  Agricultural  and  other  Products. 


YEARS. 


IS34.. 
1839.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
IHO.. 
IHl.. 
1841.. 


Totata  for  10  jt»n- 
„  <Mt  6  yean  . 


Fmm  odier 
Sutea. 

Prom  tbi* 
State. 

TOTAL. 

On  Merchan- 
diae. 

Total  tolls  OB 
Brio  Canal. 

dollar*. 
109.U4 
133,913 
183,323 
14^294 
231.020 
304,068 
433,233 
499,091 
490,660 
604,319 

dollar*. 

686,884 
T43.IIS 
708^17 
587,139 
610,461 
983,398 
681,603 
704.674 
618,713 
7i)9,8(>B 

dollar*. 
803,038 
869,639 
89(^043 
733,419 
874,471 
877,446 
1,114,834 
1,303,739 
1,119,389 
1.314,173 

dollars. 

378,040 
311,048 
349A>5 
406.791 
339,703 
319,366 
481,610 
609,936 
453.668 
966,143 

dollar*. 
1,18DJ>68 
1,376,073 
1,440,640 
1,144.170 
M14,174 
1,437,033 
1,097  JH 
1,813,631 
1,968.947 
I380.31& 

3,119.703 

6,674,339 

9,794,014 

9,049,770 

14,8«3,804 

793399 

9,376,139 

4,166,488 

1,388,097 

6.656,535 

8,198,300 

9.689,696 

1,661,733 

6.287.379 

From  tho  aban,  It  appctra  Aat  tbo  Ibctomo  Id  Um  iMt  An  ysm  If. 

That  tbo  IncmM  en  merchandise  la  

That  tho  inonaae  on  pMdvcta  flrom  western  states  b  


Showing  s  total  lueroase  of  

And  flut  there  U  a  decrease  on  tho  products  of  this  elate  of  • 


dollars. 


a7M9B 
l,5H,S«r 


l;80B;68> 
77,919 


deillnre. 


1,730,331 


It  will  be  understood  that  tiiese  are  results  of  the  Erie  canal  alone,  distinct 
from  any  other  canals. 

Hie  increase  at  Osw^  is  known  to  be  mostiy,  if  not  wholly,  on  products 
from  western  states. 


The  iMraua  at  Oewege.  Is  

The  iiwrease  on  an  the  utenl  canals,  ineludlnic  Oew^o,ls.. 


dollan. 
104,143 
43,031 


ThwB  sbowinf  a  decrease  of.   60,fitt 

io  the  iMt  At*  yaan  la  the  mlla  of  tho  lateral  eaaab,  on  the  "  pvodaelo  of  ttb 

state." 


The  results  of  the  foregoing  statements,  for  all  the  canals,  is  then  as  follows : — 


on  ibe  Erie  canal  

all  other  canals  


Total  

IncffBseeoB  products  from  wssleraatatos, 
via: — 

By  way  of  BoAlo  and  Bladi  Redi.... 
n  Oswefo  


Total. 


dollars. 

doUan. 

1,730,754 

48,631 

1,774,376 

104.143 

l.O30,13O 

Decrease  on  prodocti  from  tUaetatO;— 

On  the  Eire  canal  ,  

On  all  other  canals  


Total  

Leavini  a  balanoo  of  increaae  on  agrioni- 

tnral  prodncts,  from  weetera  states,  of_ 
Increase  oo  merchandise  eeot  from  Cide- 

waler,,,.  


Total  


doUais. 

77.939 
60,&31 

138,461 


dollan. 


These  results  show  one  of  two  things — either  that  the  agriculture  of  this  state 
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suffers  from  a  competition  with  tiie  cheap  and  fertile  lands  of  the  western  states, 
wbidi  seek  Hirough  the  Erie  fxatH  a  market  for  their  surplus  productions ;  or 
that,  as  a  country  penetrated  by  canals  becomes  more  densely  populated,  an  in- 
ternal demand  grows  up  for  productions  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  were  sent  to 
the  searboard.  Both  propositions  may  be,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  probably  are, 
true.  From  the  facilities  of  transportation,  the  states  around  the  lakes,  with 
lands  to  be  procured  at  from  two  to  ten  doUars  per  acre,  must  continue  to  com- 
pete with  the  lands  of  New  York,  until  they  shall  approximate  nearly  to  an  equa- 
lity in  value. 

Number  of  Canal  Boats.— It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how 
many  canal  boats  were  in  existence  at  any  one  period.  The  register  of  boats 
kept  iu  this  department  shows  some  5000  boats.  A  conviction  that  this  was 
much  beyond  the  actual  number  of  boats,  led  to  procure  an  accurate  list. 

The  number,  character,  and  tonnage  of  the  boats,  as  shown  by  the  table, 
are  aa  follows.  A  column  of  value  has  been  given,  as  obtained  from  an  intelli- 
gent forwarder: — 


DESCRIPTION  OP 
BOATS. 


Packet!  

Line  boats  

Lake  ditto  

Bull-bead  ditto  

ScoW'boaU,  decked. 
Ditto,  not  d«ek«d... 


Tetal. 


Boat*. 

Average 
Tonnaia. 

Total 
ToDoage. 

Valiw. 

n  amber. 
40 
SS9 
379 
118 
337 
B73 

tona. 
34 

M 
63 

» 

a 

trina. 

1^0 
Sl,083 
23,803 

7.3H 
18,43S  > 
4S,361  i 

dollar*. 
49,000 
389^ 
ST9,0M 
118,000 

oot.oo* 

SlU 

iir,*S3    1  i,»e,wo 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  falling  off  of  the  passenger  business  on  the  Erie 
canal,  is  the  continuous  line  of  railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  This  has 
changed  the  consti-uction  of  boats  from  the  "  line-boat"  form,  which  has  accom- 
modations for  passengers,  to  the  "  scow,''  the  "  lake,"  and  the  "  bull-head"  form 
which  carry  only  freight. 

The  total  miles  run  in  each  year  by  all  boats,  was  as  follows : — 


Y  a  A  R  8. 

Packets. 

Frei|^t  Boats. 

nnmlivr. 
40.1,030 
400,S30 

S9t,goo 

33^8* 

3»,8M 
3&M0O 

number. 

«.l  38,800 
5,783,890 
3^,300 
7.)0^^M 
aiTMOO 

Total  UilM. 


Bunibrr. 

6,M7,O0D 
6,076,730 
6,Sia,l80 
7,4«I,4I0 

9^,m 


Tba  annual  aTsnge  of  ttaa  last  three  jw,  ia  

n  S"t  N   

lacreaae  

Or  equal  to  an  tncreaae  of  870-100  per  cant  per  annnm. 


«,7Kuno 

0,101,938 


380,097 


pBoraBTT^d  Value  cleared  at  Albany  and  Troy,  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals. 


DBSCRIFTION. 

1841 

1841 

1843 

quantity. 

iWis 

837.040 

quantity. 

'l3S,t<)4 
37,305,393 
789,990 

w.oi6,«n 

qnantlty. 
10,413 
163,044 
49,338,488 
999.327 
T»,6S4,H7 
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pBODncE  arrived  on  the  Hudson,  ma  the  Canal. 


ARTICLES. 


IMl 


1843 


Fan  and  peltry  lb*. 

BoBTdi  and  ■caatliDK..feel 

Sbioglaa  M. 

Timber  feet 

8uvea  No. 

Wood  cordi 

Mm  bbU. 

AaitlODLTUBB. 

Pork  bbli. 

Beef  do. 

Gbeeae   Im- 

Butter  and  tard  do. 

Wool  do 

Plour  bbU 

Wheat  buA 

Rye  do. 

Com    do 

Barley  do. 

Other  grain  d<>. 

Bran  and  ahipslafr....do. 

PeaM  and  bo>na  do. 

Poiaioea  do 

Dried  fruit  )b». 

Conou  do. 

Tobacco  do. 

Clover  and  ^raat'Wed.do. 

FlutM*d  do. 

Htfpa   ■Jo- 


177,720^9. 
46,3B3 
I/»1S,978 
1 10,M2^ 
31,408 
43,093 


quaotitj.  qaan'ilr. 
I,ISO,000|  858,700 


IU3 


isa,oa7,9oo 

36,70S 
381.189 
5«,26ft,^00 
17.S80 


llft,lU 
18,113 
14,171.081 
ie,IS7.653 
3,017,073 
l,66r,49J 
7BI,09& 
8,070 
110,763 
121,010 
663,310 
936,013 
3U,290 
31,397 
499,007 
S9A,S13 
■  850,7021 
3,371,334 1 
960,263, 
99S.O06! 


quaotltr 

639,909 
177,40«,60» 
29,334,483 
SaG,013 


70,«35 
31,437 
19,004,013 
I9,I8!,S30 
3,2M,t48 
1,677.553 
928,347 
32,-224 
366,111 
m,993 
1,312,517 
789,814 
23,732 
23,6M 
1,141,068 
49,000 
1,117,900 
S,4 11,930 
3,096,3W 
743.800 


ARTIOLKS. 


HtMUVtGTDKEa. 

Damoftic  apirita.  ■■Baltoni 

Leather  lbs. 

Furniture  lona 

SSrWS'Bar  and  pig  lead  do 

17,396;  Pig  iron  do. 

77,739  Iron  vare  do. 

Domeatio  wooUent  ....do. 

eottnu   dn. 

Salt  do. 

HvHftiadlaa.  do. 


IHl 


IS43 


63,777 
47,4«7 
24336,S«0 
24,215,700 
e,21G,400 


s/Hi9,09.^.GTpautn 


OtHBK  &STIOLH. 

Stone, lime,  and  clay.toni 


738,997 
46,572 
184,016 
1,108,163 
548,956 
702.651 
14,056 
2t,B83 
071,000 
61,000 
1,800JM0 
4.343,300 
1,200,900 
033,800 


ftnaeral«Ml. 
Sundries  


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


quutlty. 

2,022,770 
1,830,900 
709 
ISO 
1,018 
445 
SI2 
574 
2.7« 
155 


19,863 
60 
a^M6 
15,985 


qumtitj.  quantity. 


l,ll»4,3O0 
9M 
9M 
S,063 
3.I3A 
238 
976 
1A,30S 
901 


The  aMTeptea  were  aa 
followa  ;— 

Forcat  torn 

Agricnltare  do. 

HanufactnrM  do. 

Other  artldea  do. 

llerchaBdlaw  do. 


Total  

Valne  ...dolUn 


449,095 
270,340 
17391 
36,993 
153 


774,334 

vt,tasjm 


711,403 
3,019,050 
684 
641 
2,788 
9,807 
206 
644 
S,S)I 
1S5 


19,645 
370 
8,810 


331.480 
293.177 
16,019 
39,76» 


2^751,013 


949 
6,598 


416.153 
S43Ma 
99.49S 
443.14 
201 


98,376,399 


The  tonnage  and  value  of  agriculture  in  each  year  was  as  follows  : — 


YEARS. 

Tona. 

Value. 

Per  ton. 

number. 

343,962 
298,177 
270,210 

dollars. 
18,111.927 
19,062,889 
16,994,948 

dlra.  cU. 

52  80 
93  U) 
70  75 

The  valuations  are  those  of  the  prices  in  Albany,  at  the  time  of  that  arrival. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LAKES. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759,  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  was  car- 
ried on  merely  on  account  of  the  fiir  trade,  and  although  settlements  extended 
thinly  and  gradually  along  their  banks  after  the  American  revolution,  yet  the 
supplying  the  far  traders  with  provisions  and  other  articles,  and  the  settlers  with 
necessary  goods  and  implements,  and  bringing  down  either  to  Montreal  or  New 
York,  furs  and  such  other  produce  as  was  collected,  constituted  the  trade  until 
1830-32.   This  was  especially  the  state  of  the  trade  north  and  west  of  Detroit. 

In  1819,  a  steamboat,  called  Walk-in- the- Water,  appeared  on  lAke  Erie, 
made  a  trip  as  far  as  Mackinaw,  or  Machittinack,  to  carry  up  the  American  Far 
Company's  goods,  and  annually  repeated  the  same  voyage  until  she  was  wredced 
near  Buffalo,  in  November,  1821.  Her  place  was  then  supplied  ^y  tiie  steam- 
boat Superior  (now  the  skip  Superior)^  in  1822.  This  boat  made  similar  voyages 
to  Mackinaw. 

In  1 826  and  1827,  a  steamboat  made  an  excursion  with  a  party  of  pleasure  to 
Green  bay.  Lake  Michigan.  These  pleasure  excursions  were  annually  made  by 
two  or  three  boats  until  the  year  1832,  when  the  government  required  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  war,  and  steamboats 
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were  chartered  by  the  government,  and  proceeded  to  Chicago,  then  an  open  road- 
stead, exposed  to  northerly  storms,  for  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Michigan. 

In  1833,  there  were  employed  eleven  steamboats,  which  carried  to  and  from 
Buffalo  and  other  ports  on  the  lakes,  during  the  open  season,  6 1,485  passengers, 
from  whom  and  for  freight  the  projectors  received  the  sum  of  229,212  dollars 
^9  cents  as  an  offset  against  the  cost  of  about  300,000  dollars  for  the  steamers. 

Of  the  passengers  carried,  42,956  were  taken  from  Buffalo,  bound  west;  the 
remiuning  18,529  passengers  were  all  landed  at  Buffalo,  and  distributed  at  the 
different  ports  along  the  lake. 

Tliree  trips  were  made  to  the  upper  lakes,  two  to  Chicago,  and  one  to  Green 
bay  ;  one  of  the  boats  left  Buffalo  on  the  23rd  of  June,  at  9  p.  h.,  and  returned 
on  the  18th  day  of  July,  at  10  p.  m.  The  other  left  Buffalo  the  20th  day  of  July, 
at  4  p.  H.,  and  returned  August  the  1 1th. 

In  1834,  the  association  was  continued,  and  was  composed  of  eighteen  steam- 
boats, which  plied  on  the  lake. 

In  1836,  Hie  ateamboat  association  formed  in  1833,  was  dissolved  ;  the  num- 
ber of  steamboats  increased,  as  did  the  business. 

But  firom  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  occurring  in 
May,  1837,  &  l^ss  number,  or  at  least  no  greater  number,  of  passengers  crossed 
the  lakes  in  either  1837  or  1838,  than  in  1836  ;  and  a  great  decrease  of  goods 
going  west,  also  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  business  of  those  years. 

In  1839,  the  owners  of  steamboats  finding  the  number  of  boats,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  business,  so  much  greats  than  the  trade 
could  maintain,  formed  a  new  assocnation,  by  which  part  of  the  boats  were  run, 
and  a  part  laid  up. 

A  regular  line  of  eight  boats  was  formed  to  run  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago, 
making  a  trip  to  Detroit  every  sixteen  days.  Emigrants,  with  their  household 
furniture  and  fanning  impleraenti,  and  others  going  west,  gave  these  steamboats 
employment. 

In  1840,  this  steamboat  association  employed  more  boats  than  that  of  1839. 
This  year  the  number  of  boats  on  Liake  Erie  was  forty-eight,  of  various  siees, 
from  150  to  750  tons'  burden,  and  cost  in  their  constraction  about  2,200/K)0 
dollars;  a  part  of  these  boats  were  run,  and  a  part  laid  up.  The  a^regate 
earnings  of  the  running  boats,  for  passengers  and  freight  carried  both  ways, 
amounted  to  about  the  sum  of  725,523  dollars  44  cents  ;  this  amount  includes 
the  earnings  (estimated)  of  several  boats  that  did  not  belong  to  the  asso<»ation, 
and  added  ti»  the  amount  earned  by  the  associated  boats.  Eight  boats  ran 
regularly  this  season  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  making  sixteen  day  trips,  and 
one  for  a  time  from  Mackinaw  to  Green  bay,  and  occa»onally  to  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  ;  the  aggregate  earnings  of  which  amounted  to  302,757  dollars 
93  cents.  Two-thirds  of  this  may  be  properly  considered  as  business  west  of 
Detroit,  and  is  201,838  dollars  62  cento. 
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These  receipts  (with  tiie  exception  of  12/MX>  or  14,000  dollars  paid  hj 

goTemment  for  the  transport  of  troops)  were  paid  by  passengers  and  freight  of 
merchandise  to  the  different  towns  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Midiigan^  and  pas- 
sengers and  produce  brought  down. 

In  1841,  the  same  arrangonent  was  made,  and  included  nearly  all  the 
steamboat  interest  on  the  lakes.  The  boats  were  run  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
1840,  with  this  exception,  that  six  boats  of  the  laigest  class  ran  from  Buffgdo  to 
Chicago,  making  fifteen  flay  trips,  and  one  to  Qreen  bay  a  part  of  the  season, 
making  a  trip  in  fourteen  days.  These  boats  have  made  during  this  season  525 
trips  from  Buffalo,  of  which  444  were  made  on  Lake  Erie  to  Toledo,  Perrys- 
burgh,  River  Raisin,  and  Detroit ;  and  eighty-one  to  the  upper  lakes,  of  which 
seventy  were  made  to  Chicago,  and  the  other  eleven  to  Ghreen  bay  and  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie — and  to  make  these  trips,  have  ran  between  440,000  and 
450,000  miles.  In  addition  to  which,  a  small  boat  has  run  daily  during  tiie 
season,  from  Buffalo  to  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  and  occasionally  to  Erie. 

From  the  increased  quantities  of  agricultural  products  brought  down  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in  1841,  and  many  tons  of  lead  and  shot  from  the 
mines  in  that  section  of  country,  now  for  the  first  time  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  find  a  market  by  Lake  Erie  ;  and  the  great  increase  ct  travellers  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  northern  states,  during  the  hot  season  of  the  summer 
months,  having  selected  this  route  in  consequence  of  its  being  more  speedy,  less 
expensive,  more  healthy  than  the  lower  route,  and  affording  the  traveller  a  view 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  great  lakes ;  it  is 
estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  business  done  by  the  Chicago  and  Qreen 
bay  boats,  in  1841,  was  carried  on  by  commercial  enterprise  west  of  Detroit. 

So  far  as  steamboats  are  concerned,  owing  to  the  entire  want  of  safe 
harbours  around  Lake  Michigan  to  afford  them  protection,  their  whole  buuness 
is  now  confined  to  the  western  shore  of  that  lake.  During  the  late  season,  in  mid- 
summer, two  or  three  boats  made  each  a  trip  to  St.  Joseph's  and  Michigan  city. 
Milwaukie,  Racioe,  Southport,  and  Chicago  are  the  places  where  they  have 
r^ularly  done  business. 

Stateicbkt  showing  the  Number  of  Ships,  Brigs,  and  Schooners,  on  Lakes  Erie,  Midiigaiii  and 
Superior,  together  with  tlieir  Amount  of  Tonnage  and  Value,  in  1843. 


VESSELS. 


BbiM  

Brlga  

Sdwanvn  ••■ 

Sbip*  

Brin  

Bu^  

Sebooncn  

Schooaan.  

SotiooBVra 

BiHk*  

Scbooiwra  and  ■loop*. 
Boboonen  and  aloop*. 


Total  ship*,  brigi,  Khoontn.  and  iIoum  . . 
Total  steaailMMto  


Number. 

Tons. 

Vilae. 

To  what  Port  beloncioc. 

number. 

dollar!. 

1 

aw 

B,000 

ClOTBlaod. 

S 

SGI 

1S,O0O 

SI 

4,307 

160,000 

3 

DM 

30,000 

3 

m 

27,000 

I 

349 

8.000 

» 

59 

4,308 

168,000 

9 

flA3 

38,000 

Pnnqit  Id*. 

9 

S96 

10,400 

S 

599 

33.000 

Dotroit. 

BO 

4,730 

m.ooo 

IS 

192 

98,000 

8«iid!wkf. 

9SS 

6BI,4M 

01 

ir,m 

l.741,MO 
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In  alluding  to  the  progress  of  the  west^  and  of  steam  navigation,  a  Boffido 
periodical  of  1843,  remarks : — 

"  The  present  month  completes  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  first  steamer  was  launched 
upon  the  western  lakes.  Dunng  that  period  cbaoges  of  vast  magnitude  have  been  effected  by 
the  application  of  the  mighty  agent,  steam.  Dense  forests,  which  frowned  from  the  margin  of 
great  lakes,  have  been  felled,  to  give  place  to  thriving  villages  ;  and  the  moody  aboriginal  occu- 
pant, who  gazed  with  wonderment  at  the  approach  ofthe  ponderous  vehicle,  has  become  extinct, 
or  is  known  only  as  a  wanderer  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mississippi.  Changes  like  these  have  clia- 
racterised  the  introduction  of  steam  upon  the  lakes;  and  the  independent,  inquiring  spirit,  which 
so  distinctly  marks  the  habits  of  the  people  of  this  country,  has  kept  pace  with  tite  progress  of 
steam  westwardly,  and  developed  the  fertility  and  abounding  resources  of  the  pnuries,  unUl  they 
iiave  beoome  the  granary  of  the  world. 

**  Of  those  who  early  participated  in  the  effort  to  build  up  this  new  commerce,  but  few  remain; 
still,  they  have  vivid  recollections  of  the  undertaking  attended  as  it  vras  br  a  heavy  ouday  and 
much  solicitude  for  its  consummation.  To  tbem,  if  not  to  those  now  actively  engaged  in  its  pro- 
secution, a  list  of  steamers  down  to  the  present  season  must  be  interesting ;  and  we  bare,  at  no 
inconsiderable  time  and  trouble,  been  enabled  to  make  up  the  table  below.  Should  such  be  the 
case,  those  at  the  west  who  have  records  as  authority  wilt  make  corrections,  and  call  attention  in 
some  suitable  manner,  as  we  are  desirous  to  obtain  such  information.  The  list  of  steamboats,  con- 
structed fiom  the  first  attempt  to  navi^te  Lake  Erie  by  steam,  with  place  and  date  of  building, 
together  wUh  their  totmage,  is  as  follows : — 


MAHB. 


Walk-in-tbe-Water. 
Bnperior  

Cbipp«WK  .. 

H»ry  Clay  

Pmdmt  

NUffara  

WiUiau  PenD  

EnterpriM  

PeMock  

Newbaryport  

TbompMU  

Ohio  

Adeklde  

Gratiot  

PemuTlvanlft  

New  York  

Bndy  

Uncl«  Sun  

P«Tse*ei*noe  

WuUngton  (Ut).., 

HicblKM  

W«b«er  

Detroit  

LadyofUifl  Lake.. 

H4Tcy  

North  America .. 

Newberry  

Delawara  

Vlclory  

Porter  

Jeffsmn  

Perry  

Hooroe  

Haaeppa  

Saniludy  

H  iDneaMltuk  

Jarkaon  

Jack  DewnlBs  

L.  Weatem  

Fulton  

Colaaiboa.  

Tawoaemd  

Vatod  StatM.  

Chieaffl  

Taytor  

Thames  

CUotvn  

S.  PahMV  

Lik«  Brie  

BamaloM  

Vmitt*  


Tons. 

No. 
S40 
800 
100 
348 

tso 

ISO 
975 
UO 
ISO 

75 
MS 
187 
330 

03 
890 

su 

100 
380 

fiO 
6W 
47S 
358 
340 

U 
161 

m 

170 
ITO 
77 
3*2 
418 

an 

341 
130 
377 
330 
30 
80 
«0 
368 
301 
313 
300 
180 
95 
160 
413 
300 
149 

in 
sr 


Black  Rock. 


Whore  bnUt- 


Black  Rock. 
Bufihlo  


Brie  

Clerelaod  

Barcelona  

Erie  

Humn  

Ii.  Sanduaky  

Chippewa  

CbarleatoB  

Brie  

Black  Rock  

Detroit  

Groa  lale  

Brie  

Huron  

Detrvit  

Black  Rock.  

Toledo  

Honnt  Clemena. . 

Black  Rock  

Conneant  

Palmer  

Huron  

BnOUo  

BUck  Rock  

Rrie  

PerryabnrK  

Ken  roe  

Buffklo  

Sandvak;   

Oodericb  

Mount  Clemena  , . . . 

Sandiuky  

Cbatliam  

Cleveland  

Hnron  

Buffalo  

Hnnrn  

St.  Joaepb  

Silver  Creek  

Cbatham  

Hnron  

BnAI*  

Detroit  

Dnarllls  

Deirnlt  


When 

boUt. 

yeara. 

1818 
1829 
1834 
1825 

l«i6 


IS39 
1830 


1831 

issa 


183& 


N  AH  E. 


St.  Clidr.  

Don  Quixotte  

Crockett  

Cincinnati  

lIliDoii   

Rocheaier  

Madiaon  

Ctevvland  

WEscMMin  

Brie  

ConateltaikMi  

B.  Hill  

Conttltntion  

New  Bnaland.. .... 

Milwankie  

Wayne  

Macomb  

Star  

Cnmroerce  

HaMW  

Grrat  W«atera»  

Buffalo  

Cheaapeake  

Vermilion  

Lexington  

Fairport  

Red  Jacket  

Vance  

J.  Allen  

Waihiagtoit  {3d)  

Dole  

Trowbridge  

Marshall  

Owaahenonk  

Patronage  

Scott  

Chiutauque  >• 

Brothers  

Kent  

Hnron  

Harriaon  (lai)  

MisMuri  

Harrison  (34)  

WaUrloo  

Hinoa  

Indiana  

Pranklta  

Nile  

Union  

Caroline..-  


Ttrna. 


No. 
350 
80 
18 
116 
755 
473 
030 
S80 
700 
497 
488 
457 
443 
416 
401 
300 
101 

m 

80 
53 
780 
613 
413 
383 
363 
359 
148 
76 
350 
380 
169 
39 
31 
49 
66 
340 
161 
150 
180 
149 
63 
619 
330 
98 
4t0 
534 
331 
600 
64 
40 


Where  bnilt. 


Sandnaky   

Toledo  

Urunersbarg  ... 

Sanduaky  

Detroit  

Richmond  

Rrio  

Huron  

Couueaut   

Erie  

CharieMoD  

Conneaut  

Slack  Rock  

Grand  laland... 
Perryaburg..... 
Mount  Clemena 

BeWidere  , 

Sanduaky  , 

Grand  Rapid*.. 

Huron  

Buffalo  

Haumee  City.. 

Vermilion  

Cbarleaton  

Fairprirt  

Grand  Island... 

Heiryibarg  

CtiiCBKO  

Ashtabula  

Cbicaeo  

Kalamaaoo  

Perryaburs  

Grand  Haven. 

KL  Joseph  

Humn  

Buffalo  

Chatham  

Newport  

Brie  

Vrrmilion  

Maumre  City... 
Black  Rock.... 
Chippewa.. . 

Toledo.  

Atfonar  

Detroit  

aaek  Hock  

Ogdaasbuig... . 


When 
built. 


years. 
1836 


IS87 


18)8 


1830 


1840 


IS4i 
1813 
ld43 

1H4 
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"  Besides  tlie  above  list,  there  are  a  few  small  boats  of  whidi  nothins  b  known  other  Uiau  their 
names.  A  mong  those  are  the  Pantangiiishane,  Cynthia,  Pontiac,  and  Phenomenon,  naakinK.  with 
those  above  given,  an  aggregate  of  27,000  tons,  at  a  total  cost  of  3^10,000  dollars  ;  130  dcman  m 
ton  being  what  we  deem  true  data  for  building  and  fitting  out  this  descriplioo  of  vesseb. 

"  In  examining  the  urogress  of  steam,  as  applied  in  propelling  vessels  on  the  lakes,  we  are 
struck  with  the  very  small  number  of  disasters  when  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  country, 
especially  in  tlie  western  waters.  In  the  whole  period  of  twenty-five  years,  there  have  been  but 
four  explosions  which  might  be  termed  serious.  It  is  true,  there  are  other  disasters  to  record, 
whose  calamitous  details  are  too  freshly  impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  The  following  tidiular 
view  presents  both  these  classes : — 


EXPLOSION  8. 

Lirra  Inat. 

BURNED. 

UvMhut. 

number. 
IS 
S 
• 

6 

Bttmbrr. 
OS 
SM 
8 
S 

SO 

SIO 

**  The  incidental  disasters,  such  as  coUiuons,  wrecks,  &c,  are  as  follows : — Walk-tn-the- Water, 
wrecked  in  a  gale  in  our  offing,  November  1,  1821— total  loss.  Washin^n  (1st),  wrecked  in  a 
gale,  near  Long  point,  in  1833,  and  one  man  drowned.  She  was  a  splendid  new  boat,  cost  60,000 
dollars,  and  the  nrst  season  out — totally  lost.  Delaware,  wrecked  in  a  gale,  near  Chicago,  in  1834 
— totally  lost.  Crockett,  wrecked  in  a  gale,  near  St.  Joseph,  io  1834 — totally  lost.  Detroit 
ashore  near  Southport,  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  1836 — totally  lost.  Adelaide,  ashore  in  a  gale,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  in  1840 — totally  lost.  Taylor,  wrecked,  at  Michigan  city,  in  1838 — totally  lost. 
"Hie  Taylor  took  fire  near  the  mouth  of  Cattaraugus  creek,  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  but  the  flames 
were  subdued  in  time  to  save  the  boat.  One  liand  jumped  overboard,  and  was  drowned.  Don 
Quixotte,  lost  in  a  gale,  on  Lake  Huron,  in  1836.  Thames,  burned  by  the  '  Patriots,'  at  Windsor, 
in  1838.  Webster,  burned  to  the  watei's  edge  while  lying  up  in  Buffalo,  in  1835.  The  Great 
Western  was  burned,  at  anchor,  in  Detroit,  in  1639.  The  Cynthia,  a  Canadian  ferry-boat,  was 
burned,  near  Maiden,  in  October,  1838.  Minnessetunk,  sunk  by  collision  with  the  Erie,  near 
Detroit.  She  has  since  been  raised,  enlarged,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Godrich.  Little  Western, 
burned  at  Detroit  last  seascHi.  JMacomb,  ashore  in  a  gale  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river  last  &lt. 
Niagara,  by  collision  with  some  other  boat,  at  Huron.  Ohio,  sunk,  at  Toledo,  in  I8S7.  Little 
Eri^  totally  lost  in  the  Ice  last  fall,  near  Detroit.  The  Soudusky,  consumed  by  fire  while  lying 
up  in  our  haihour,  last  Febmaiy. 

"  Of  the  old  boats  which  have  gradually  gone  to  decay,  we  note  the  following : — Chippewa, 
Ilcniy  Clay,  Enterprise,  and  Pioneer,  in  this  harbour  ;  Peacock  and  Pennsylvania,  at  Erie ;  Alarcy 
and  Brady,  at  Detroit;  Thompson,  at  Huron;  Newberry,  at  Miami  city;  Perseverance  at 
Monroe ;  Uncle  Sam,  at  Charlestown ;  with  some  of  tlie  smuler  boats,  whose  whereabouts  are  not 
distinctly  known.  Many  of  the  larger  class  of  boats,  seldom  used  of  late,  are  laid  up  in  ordinary 
at  the  places  named : — Webster,  Townsend,  New  York,  Star,  and  Monroe,  at  this  port ;  Jefiwvon. 
at  Erie ;  United  States,  at  Cleveland ;  Michigan,  at  Detroit ;  Milwaukie,  at  Milwaukie.  The 
Porter  is  now  known  as  the  Toronto,  fn  the  service  of  the  Canadian  autliorities  ;  the  Minos  is  the 
armed  steamer,  also  in  the  same  employ.  The  Superior  was  long  since  dismantled,  and  converted 
into  a  ship,  and  is  the  only  vessel  of  that  description  now  on  the  lakes  ;  the  Julia  Palmer  having 
been  converted  into  a  steamer,  and  the  Milwaukie  lost  in  the  disastrous  gale  of  November  last, 
upon  Lake  Michigan,  l^e  Cincinnati,  Jack  Downing  Barcelona,  and  Maieppa,  have  abo  been 
converted  into  sailcran:.  Tbe  latter  is  known  asthe  soiooner,  General  Scott.  The  St.  Clair  was 
originally  known  as  the  Saginaw,  Rhode  Island,  Sec,  of  only  160  tons.  During  the  past  winter, 
she  was  remodelled  and  murged  at  Detroit,  and  now  rates  250  tons.  The  Wisconsin  was  origi- 
nally 490  tons,  but  is  now  being  lengthened  sixty  feet,  whicli  will  add  to  her  tonnage  at  least 
enough  to  meet  the  figure  given  in  the  table. 

"  The  Caroline,  whose  destruction  filled  so  large  a  portion  of  public  notice,  was  originally  known 
as  the  Carolina,  arid  believed  to  liave  been  built  at  Cliarleston,  South  Carolina,  at  a  very  early 
date,  as  she  was  rebuilt  at  Ogdcnsburg,  as  given  in  the  table.  She  was  very  strongly  built,  of 
Norway  pine,  and  copper  fiutened.  Afler  passing  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  she  ran  a  couple  of 
seasons  on  the  Hudson,  when  her  guards  were  shipped,  so  as  to  admit  her  through  the  Erie  canal 
to  this  city.  Tbe  date  of  her  destruction  is  at  Scbloaser,  Niagara  county.  New  York,  Deoenber 
29,  1837. 

'*  The  number  of  boats  yet  remaining  of  the  whole  once  in  commission  on  Lake  Erie  and  tbe 
other  upper  lakes,  is  about  sixty,  with  ana^regateof  I7>000toDS.  Of  these,  some  thirty^five only 
are  used  whoi  tbe  Consolidation  is  in  existence. 
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**  Of  the  whole  Dumber  of  boats  put  !a  commission  during  the  above  period,  only  ten  vrertt 
bnilt  and  owned  in  Canada. 

"  The  first  steamer  known  to  be  upon  Lake  Michigan  was  the  Henry  Clay.  In  Auijiist,  1827, 
an  excursion  of  pleasure  was  made  in  her  to  Green  bay,  wliere  Governor  Cass  was  holding  a  treaty 
with  the  Winnebagoes.  Afler  the  treaty  was  concluded,  ttie  governor  and  suite  returned  in  the 
Henry  Clay.  From  that  period  to  1832,  some  of  the  boats  went  to  Green  bay,  but  no  farther. 
Od  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bbck  Hawk  war.  several  of  the  larger  boats  were  chartered  by  govern- 
ment to  convey  troops  to  the  disaffected  territory  ;  and  Chicago,  for  the  first  time,  was  greeted  by 
the  sidit  of  one  of  those  strange  visiters. 

"  The  building  of  the  propeller  Hercules  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  lake  navigation, 
and  her  owners  predict  for  that  description  of  vessels  a  large  share  of  the  carrying  trade,  especially 
upon  the  upper  lakes.  The  Hercules  is  275  tons'  burden,  135  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam, 
eight  feet  hold,  and  put  t<^ether  in  the  strongest  manner.  She  has  fourteen  state-rooms,  six  feet 
square,  with  sufficient  adaitional  ^mce  for  the  erection  of  forty-»x  bertha  more ;  and,  from  the 
peculiar  symmetTy  of  the  vessel,  she  will  doubtless  afford  ample  accommodaUons  for  &miti» 
emigrating*  Her  space  below,  for  storage,  is  laige,  having  almost  the  entire  hull  of  the  vessel  ap- 
propriated for  tiiat  purpose.  The  peculiar  feature,  however,  of  the  Hercules  is  her  engine  and  its 
auxiliaries.  On  examining  the  machinery,  all  are  struck  with  the  infinite  compactness  of  the 
steam  apparatus  and  its  perfect  simplicity,  the  whole  weighing  but  fifteen  tons.  The  engine  is 
simple  and  veiy  small,  lies  close  upon  the  kelson,  and  fills  but  a  space  of  six  feet  square.  It  is  one 
of  Ericson's  patent,  was  made  at  Auburn,  and  is  computed  to  be  of  fifty  horse  power.  We  might 
here  remark,  that  the  weight  of  an  engine  and  boilers  for  one  of  our  largest  steamers  is  estimated 
at  from  si^ty  to  ninety  tons,  the  dead  weight  of  which  a  propeller  escapes  carrying.  The  paddles 
are  made  of  boiler  iron,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  eighteen  inches  broad,  by  thirty  inches  long, 
and  are  placed  on  two  long  wrought-iron  shafts,  protruding  from  either  side  of  the  stern-post. 
The  diameter  of  the  paddles  is  six  feet  four  inches.  From  the  superb  manner  in  which  the  tler- 
cules  is  built  and  fitted  out,  Imviog  cost  nearly  20,000  dollars,  it  is  apparent  tlmt  the  Messrs. 
Hollisters  are  determined  to  give  the  experiment  a  full  and  fair  trial.  Another  boat,  of  the  same 
tonnage,  for  the  same  owners,  is  now  being  built  at  Pertysburg,  and  will  be  out  next  month.  Tlie 
Cleveknd  propeller  was  launched  on  the  22nd  ult.,  and  the  fourth  vessel  of  the  kind  is  rapidly 
progressing  toward  completion  at  Chicago. 

"  Ten  cords  of  wood,  at  a  cost  of  seventeen  dollars,  will  suffice  die  propeller  per  diem  t  while 
one  of  our  largest  «teamen  will  consume  two  cords  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  &(^ty  dollars  a  day. 
Some  of  the  steamers  even  exceed  ttiis  calculation  by  thirty*three  per  cent. 

"  The  aggregate  and  importance  of  our  lake  trade  is  thus  spoken  of  in  a  report  made  during 
the  past  season  by  thecommittee  on  commerce  to  Congress:-  *It  appears,  that  in  1841,  there  were 
upon  Lake  Erie  and  the  upper  lakes  more  than  fifty  steamers,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  between 
2,000,000  and  3,000,000  of  dollars  ;  and,  among  them,  some  (varying  from  600  to  800  tons)  which, 
for  strength,  seapwortbiness,  beauty  of  model,  and  elegance  of  finish,  may  compare  advantageously 
with  any  in  America  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  exceeding  and  continued  pecuniary  pressure  of 
that  year,  that  their  aggregate  earnings  for  freigfit  and  for  passengers,  during  the  season  of  navi- 
gation, and  after  accomplishing  vov-ages,  amounting  collectively,  by  estimation,  to  near  450,000 
miles,  were  7d7,ld2  dollars.  Durinx  the  same  year,  the  probable  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
milveutb,  ontlw  same  lakes,  was  Estimated  at  1,2^0,000  dollars,  and  (Actr  earnings,  during  the  same 
season,  are  estimated  at  750,000  dollars.  If  to  ^ese  earnings  there  are  to  be  added  150,000  dollars 
forfreight  and  toll  upon  United  States  products,  passed  during  the  same  year  through  the  Welland 
canal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  product  of  the  navigation  and  commercial  business  upon  these  lakes 
amounts  annually  to  the  large  sum  of  1,700,000  dollars ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  vast  advantage  of  furnishing  employment  and  support  to  great  numbers  of  sailors, 
and  others  connected,  of  necessity,  with  the  business. 

"  '  From  the  reports  of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  and  other  documents,  which  the  committee 
bad  access  to,  it  further  appears,  that  during  the  year  1840,  the  number  of  entries  and  departures 
of  vessels  and  steamers  at  Buffalo  was  4061  ;  that,  during  the  same  year,  the  number  was  equally 
great  at  Cleveland  ;  and  that,  of  the  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  shipped,  896,550  bushels  were 
cleared  from  that  port  for  Canada  or  the  Welland  canal ;  and  that  there  were,  during  the  same 
period,  and  from  tne  same  place,  422  clearances  of  vessels  for  Canada  or  the  Welland  canal.  It 
further  appears,  by  those  documents,  that  dutiable  merchandise  from  New  York  or  elsewhere,  to 
the  value  of  10,000,000  dollars,  was  discharged  at  Cleveluid,  and  destined  for  the  Ohio  and  Mia- 
sissippi  valleys,  passing  down  the  Ohio  canal,  and  for  consumption  and  supply  in  the  state  of 
Ohio. 

"  '  The  rapidity  with  which  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  lakes  has  thus  grown  up. 
constitutes  a  striking  feature  in  the  general  subject.  With  tliat  is  connected  a  consideration  of 
the  influence  produced  upon  those  interests  by*the  completion  of  the  great  lines  of  communication 
between  the  Iludson  and  Bu£&lo,  by  canal  and  railway ;  and  between  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Scioto  and  Lake  Erie,  at  Clereland,  through  the  Ohio  causL  This  influence  is  ably  and 
sufficienily  illustrated  in  the  different  expositions  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Topographical 
Bureau  ;  and,  if  consequences  so  vast  may  justly  be  deduced  from  the  opening  of  those  lines  of 
communicati^D,  who  can  measure  the  extent  of  that  teeming  commerce  which  will  be  poured  into 
Lake  Michigan,  through  the  canal  up  the  Illinois?  and  how  immeasurably  will  that  commerce  be 
swollen  and  expanded  by  the  completion,  now  so  nearly  accomplbhed,  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
canal,  of  the  Miami  and  the  Wabash,  which  terminates  in  the  Miami  bay,  and  of  that  canal  which 
is  to  unite  Pittsburg  with  the  lakes  at  Erie,  and  of  all  those  other  lines  <^ communication  by  nil- 
road  which  are  respectively  in  a  course  of  completion  ? 

"  '  Uf  the  actual  condition  of  ihe  commerce  of  the  lakes,  some  (ulequate  conception,  it  is 
believed,  can  be  formed.  The  secretaiy  of  war  estimates  its  annual  value  at  a  sum  exceeding 
25,000,000  dollars.'" 

"  Id  size,  model,  speed,  finish,  and  general  arrangement,  these  vessels  are  unsurpassed.  The 
original  cost  of  these  vessels  varies  from  15,000  dollars  to  120,000  dollars  each.  A  boat  of  the 
largest  class  requires  the  services  of  forty  men  to  manage  her,  whose  salaries  are  as  follows : — 


CREW. 


C«pta!n  

CUrrit  

Btewsrd.  

Nine  iittk  band*,  racb. 

Bight  ftrvnoi  n  

Four  wbaelinMn  

Obs  angiBMr  

rwa  amiMBti,  Mwh. . . 


Per  Honlh. 


C  R  B  W. 


dollars. 
100 
45 
45 
14 
M 
S» 

es 

s» 


Pint  mate  

Second  mate  

Chief  conk  

Two  asrittuiti,  CKh. 
One  fomalo  ditto .... 
Foir  waiur*,  each. . . 

I'wa  porter*.  

Oho  carpenter.  


Per  Month. 


doUara. 
60 
SO 
M 
M 
M 

is 
is 

» 


Or,  at  ihfl  fartbeM,  1000  dollara  fui  latMur. 

**  During  this  period,  a  steamboat  will  make  four  trips  to  Detroit  and  back  to  Buffalo,  and 
consume  about  1000  cords  of  wood  at  each  trip,  at  a  cost  of  about  one  dollar  eighty-five  cents  per 
cord.  She  will  also  consume  about  thirty-three  ^loos  of  oil  each  trip,  with  an  outlay  of  tea  dol- 
lars for  washing,  besides  other  trifling  contingencies. 

"  Attached  to  the  lake  consolidation  there  are  thirty-seven  boats,  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
large  class  now  afloat  on  Lake  Erie.  Between  high  and  low  pressure  boats  there  are  vast  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  outfit.  The  Missouri  (higli  pressure),  large  class,  610  tons,  cost  when  ready 
for  service,  80,000  dollars.  Her  engine,  horizontal,  end  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever  put  into 
the  hall  of  a  vessel,  was  purchased  at  a  bargain,  and  cost  at  I^ttsburg,  in  June  last,  18,000  dollars. 
An  additional  SOOO  dollars  more  was  paid  for  its  transportation  to  Erie.  Her  upholsterer's  bill 
amounted  to  4000  dollars.  Hie  Cleveland,  low  pressure,  laree  class,  670  tons,  was  built  and 
fitted  out  three  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  labour  and  materials  were  very  hig^  Her  hull  coat 
22,500  dollars,  engine  45,000  dollars,  with  an  additional  5000  dollars  for  snate,  furnished  at 
Buffalo  previous  to  her  going  into  service.  This  crafl  is  allowed  to  have  the  most  happy  combi- 
nation of  arrangements  of  any  boat  on  the  western  waters,  a  circumstance  most  assurnlly  which 
gives  her  such  great  speed.  She  consumes  three  cords  of  wood  every  hour,  or  150  to  Detroit  and 
back  to  Buffalo,  and  600  cords  to  Chicago.  An  ordinary  high  pressure  boat  will  consume  about 
eighty  cords  to  Detroit  and  back,  or  975  to  Chicago  and  back.  During  the  first  twelve  trips  of  the 
Constitution  this  season  to  Detroit  and  back,  she  consumed  1190  cords  of  wood,  at  a  cost  of  one 
dollar  seventy-five  cents  per  cord,  amounting  to  within  a  fraction  of  2000  dollars  for  fueL 

"  When  running,  the  rate  of  insurance  is'siz  or  seven  per  cent,  and  when  lying  up,  during  the 
winter,  only  one  per  cent  is  chafed.  Sometimes,  however,  in  very  boisterous  weather,  near  the 
close  of  the  navigation,  two  per  cent  a  month  is  charged  for  policies.  These  policies  are  rarely 
taken  out  by  heavy  owners;  it  is  done  mostly  by  persons  not  enmged  in  the  forwarding  business, 
who  own  a  few  shares  of  stock,  and  are  solicitous  for  its  safety.  Tlie  great  bulk  of  steamboat  stock 
is  uninsured.  One  of  the  most  prominent  features  which  characterise  our  lake  craft  is  the  elegant 
style  in  which  they  are  painted.  This  is  a  feature  belonging  exclusively  to  Lake  Erie.  Every  tr». 
Teller  tliat  has  pa^ed  between  Buffalo  and  points  west,  will  acknowledge  and  award  to  the  artists 
of  Buffalo  high  commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their  labour.  Pour 
dioosand  dollars  has  been  paid  for  the  painting  glazing,  and  ornamenting  a  sinole  steamboat. 

"  SteamboaU  on  Lake  Onfario. — ^The  following  lists  of  steam  vessels  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  include  all  that  have  been  so  employed,  from  the  first  use 
of  steam  on  those  waters,  and  whether  built  on  the  United  States  or  the  Canadian  side.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  statement  to  Mr.  John  Distumell.  The  amount  of  tonnage  propelled  by  steam, 
on  the  Canada  side,  will  be  seen  to  be  not  &r  from  four  times  more  tlum  the  amount  belonging 
to  the  American  side ;  a  difference  which  though  in  part  accounted  fur,  hy  the  great  extoit  m 
waters  ezclusively  Canadian,  is  still,  notwithstanding  this  bet,  a  greater  dlffernice  than  would,  we 
apprehend,  have  been  generally  supposed  to  exist. 
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•  IM  *i  Ammtttim  StfrnbooU,  tmUt  mU  rmmlMg  an  Lake  LUtcfMlbh  SleamboaU,  MU  and  running  em  JjmMte 

Ontario,  June,  1816.  Ontario,  June,  1816. 


Wbeo 

bnBt. 


U16.. 
U18.. 

im.. 

laM- 
1891.. 
»S1.. 
I88t.. 
!«.. 
16S4.. 


18M. 
ISI7. 
I8>B. 
I8W. 
IHI. 

lati. 

IMS. 
184B. 


N 


Oomla*  

8o^la*.  

lUitha  Usd«n* 

Brawnrllla*  

Cbul«iC«fTol*..< 

Paal  Pn*  

VnltMlStetw...., 
BlaAHftvfcl...., 

Oawegoi  

JAnTlMiluU..., 

OoMa  , 

TUnraph  , 

St.  Lawrence. . . . . 

bprsM.  

Goorge  CUnton... 

Pmideat.  

Lady  of  tiw  Lake. 
RocMter  


Total  toaa   4IW 


TOBI. 


4M 

75 
IM 
1» 
100 

00 
IM 
MO 
4B0 

M 
800 
SO* 
4S0 
IM 
100 

eo 

400 


When  bout. 


3a«±stt*ahaibo«r. 

Ditto, 
una. 

BrowBTnie. 

SacketfalwriNNij. 

Ojgmiabarg. 

Vnmb  Cmk. 

Oaweso. 

UkaBiir. 

Oawego. 

Dexter. 

Oi  wcEo, 

PattnefTilla. 

Ofwega. 

Ditw. 

Oifto. 

Ditto. 


EHamt  PrapeUers,  running /not  Otmtgo  to  Chicago 


ISO 
IM 
IM 
IM 

Jm*.  

Onroaa  

MwTork  

WO 

Oawego. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
IHtU. 


BrUith  Oavemmmt  rntett. 


lau  

1SS8  

18M  

1849  


TraTeUer  

Bxperfmeiit ...... 

Hohnrk  (Ironvei) 
Cbetvkaa  


260 

Niwr*. 

130 

Ditto. 

IH 

Kingaton. 

TOO 

Ditto. 

IWO 

*  Broken  up. 
t  Now  amtned  Dolpbiii,  and  owned  in  Ciliadi 
X  Hull  noed  as  a  timber  ahlp. 


Wben 
boUt. 


1818.. 
1617.. 
1810.. 
IBM.. 
IBM.. 
18S9.. 


1819.. 

leso.. 

1831.. 
18S>.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1833.. 
1833.. 
1BS3.. 
1838.. 
1884.. 
IS34.. 
1838.. 
1837.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 

rssB.. 

1840.. 
1840.. 
I8M.. 
1840.. 
IHO.. 
1841.. 
1841.. 
1841.. 
1841.. 
1843.. 
1843- 
1849.. 
1843.. 


Naiaes. 


Frontenac*.... 

Cbarlotte*  

Ualhouia* .... 
Toronto'  

SMBStOB*  ... 
aada*   

Niaiara*  

AIclive«  

SfarJamee  Kenpl* 
Great  Brlt^*  ... 

Inqoda*  

John  Bt*  .. ...... 

William  IVtb  

Tranait  

BTitBD.  (laid  up}.. 

CobttUTff  

Bncfcrllle  

Kincitou  

Oom.  Bavriet  

Qnlm  

St.  ecerge  

Sir  Robert  Peelt.. 

Oore.  

Queen  Victoria... 
Hen.  Gllderdere. 

HlBblauder  

Albion  

Anerifia  

Cltyof  TeniBto... 

SorerelgB  

Pilnceaa  Royal... 

Canada  

ProDtenac  

Sir  Cbarlea.... 
Prince  ofWalea.. 

Admiral  

C.  Jaat.  Reblaeon. 
Bdipae  


700 
130 
800 
900 
850 
9M 
400 
430 
XOO 
TOO 
100 
■00 
4M 
360 
MO 
W» 
8H 

xn 

ITS 

800 
400 
3M 

to* 

800 
9M 
300 
900 
308 
000 
478 
000 
4M 
9O0 
SOO 
200 
400 
400 
400 


Total  tone   19^ 


Tona. 


*  Broken  np. 
t  Loat  !■  18tt. 
t  Oeatmred  by  ttie  Fatrlofa  ht  1»8. 


Whore  built. 


Kingaton. 
Ditto. 
Preaoott. 
TbroBto. 

Smeenalee. 
OrODtA. 

BrodiTlIle. 

NiaKai*. 

Kinfilon. 

Preacett 

Ditto. 

KinptMi. 

Gananoque. 

OakTille. 

Kingston. 

Cobonrc. 

BrockTille. 

Kinraton. 

IMtto. 

OakriBA 

Klnotonu 

Braaville. 

Niagara. 

Ditto. 

Kingalon. 

Cotean  dn  Lac. 

BrocktBle. 

NUganu 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Preacett. 

Kiugaton. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Niagara. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


"  In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  British  steamboats,  of  a  large  class,  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  boats  and  Ericson  Propellers,  running  from  Kington  to  Montreal,  passing  down  the 
i^iils  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  returning  throu^  Uie  Rideaii  canal.  When  the  Beauhar^ 
Dtng  canal  is  completed.  Teasels  of  a  la^  claa»  can  run  direct  from  Montreal  to  the  Upper  Lakes. 

Tbe  present  trade  of  the  inland  seas  of  America,  is  about  four  limes  the 

amount  of  the  export  and  import  trade  in  1775,  of  the  thirteen  old  colonies. 


€ 

1,703,143 
9^3^038 

dollara. 
7,779,810 
19,1M,339 

4^178 

19.90VO 

j^,„,^Eaporti 


Inipiffti.... 
Total. 


doOan, 
39,S49,M1 
33,483,441 


69,836,091 


In  1836,  the  aggregate  of  the  export  and  import  trade  on  the  lakes  was  only 
16,416,354  dolhirs.  Increase  in  1841,  49,364,668  dollars— or  nearly  miA 
UoHM  in  five  years !    In  1845,  estdmated  at  85,000,000  dollars. 

In  1819,  there  was  but  one  steamboat  on  the  lakes. 

In  1827j  a  steamboat  made  an  excuraion  to  Green  bay. 

In  18SS,  a  boat  reached  Chicago  with  troops. 

In  1833,  tiiere  were  eleven  boats  on  the  lakes,  which  cost  360,000  dollars, 
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and  carried  that  year  61,480  passengers  ;  and  with  the  freight  the  receipts  were 

229,212  dollars  69  cents.  This  season  three  trips  were  made  to  Chicago,  and 
one  to  Green  bay ;  the  amount  of  receipts  was  4336  dollars  39  cents.  The 
time  of  running  from  Buffalo  and  returning  averaged  twenty-two  days. 

In  1834,  seven  new  boats  came  out,  which  made  eighteen  in  service  for  the 
year.  Total  cost,  500,000  dollars.  The  earnings  of  the  boats  this  year  were 
238,565  dollars  95  cents.  Two  trips  were  made  to  Green  bay,  and  three  to  Chi* 
cage ;  and  the  amount  received  for  them  was  6273  dollars  65  cents. 

In  1839,  dght  steamboats  ran  from  Bufifdo  to  Chicaga 

In  1840,  the  number  of  boats  on  the  lakes  increased  to  forty-eight,  and  the  cost 
of  them  was  2,200,000  dollars.  The  earnings  725,523  dollars  44  cents,  200,000 
dollars  of  which  were  earnings  west  of  Detnnt 

In  1841,  525  trips  were  made  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit;  eighty-one  to  the 
upper  lakes,  of  which  seventy  were  to  Chicago,  and  ten  to  Green  bay.  Earnings 
of  all  the  boats,  767>123  dollars  27  cents.  The  upper  lake  boats  contributed 
301,803  dollars  39  cents.  In  1841,  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  was  estimated 
at  550,  varying  in  size  from  30  to  350  tons,  cost  1,250,000  dollars,  earnings  at 
750,000  dollars.  The  earnings  of  British  vessels  on  the  lakes  were  estimated  at 
150,000  dollars.    The  total  earnings,  1,667,132  dollars. 

XaA«  Tonnage, — According  to  Uie  secretary  of  the  treasury's  report,  the  en- 
rolled and  licensed  tonnage  in  1841,  at  the  various  districts  on  the  lakes,  waa — 


tont. 

3,623 
8,346 
230 
4,196 
9,U4 

tmu. 

2,843 

11,433 
470 

4MM 

MiscxuLANXODS  Iteoii,  ilhutrating  the  increase  of  Trade  in  die  North  wes^  from  the 

.  Year  1836  to  1841. 


D  BS  C  R  I  PTf  O  N. 


Lah«  Erie,  steainboaU  on  No. 

„  „  totM 

„      Bailing  lAMel*  No. 

„  „   torn 

M      total  tonnage  do. 

Wellmnd  C«Dal— 

WliMt  poMing  on  biubeli 

Flour  pusiog  on  ttarrela 

laroms  £. 

Erie  Cuikl— 

Whrat  and  flour  tewarded  at  Bufiiito  tons 

Wbut  and  flour  arrirtdat  Uudaoa  rtvor  do. 

ToUa  on  wheat  and  floor  doUara 

For  oent  of  whole  tolla  

Whoat  ANTwarSed  at  BuflUo  boahela 

Floor  forwanled  at  BuflUe  barrela 

Wheat  atrired  at  HadaoD  rivor  Inwbela 

Plonr  arrtred  at  Hadaon  river  bamla 

MioUgan— 

Flour  ablpped  from  Detroit  do. 

Flour  aUpped  fromToMe.  do. 

Flour  abipiwdfrinD  porta  OB  Lake  Hidilsan  do. 

Fleuron  band  fbr  aprlng  ahlpinenia   do. 


ISM 


4n 

9,017 

Sll 

IS,030 
24,047 


94,194 
134,983 


ISS7 


BO 
I0.fi09 
S30 
16,994 
»,448 

!10S,M3 
6,869 
6,401 

37,«6 
116,491 
801,789 
37 

4M,390 
136,808 


183B 


51 

17,429 
934 
16,840 
34,377 

414,919 
40^83 

a,m 

sr  ,947 
133,080 
380,161 
37 


1839 


61 
17,334 
335 

17.799 
SS,133 

N706 

60,083 
134,883 
404^U 


300 


30^1 

mjua 
»Vis 


M7jnt 

l»^I9s 
i,sas,is5 

7MM 
67.*00 
SUM 
SOIVKtt 


Lake  Commerce  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Whole  number  of  arrivals  (steam  vessels 

not  included)  at  the  port  of  Cleveland,  from  the  23rd  of  March,  1841,  when  the 
harbour  was  clear  of  ice,  to  the  close  of  navigation,  1364;  of  which  437  were 
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from  Canadian  ports  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Amwican  and  Canadian  ports  vid  Wel- 
land  canal.    I^ncnpal  articles  of  cargo ; — 


ARTICLES. 

Qa4ntlt]r. 

ARTICLBS. 

number. 

eo.i6o 

9,<»> 
1,121 
1,101 
4» 

Quantity. 


Davib«r. 
ll.ISS 

i,m 

1,0!>8,000 
1,801 
69 
333 
1,600 


Cvgu  by  aleamboKtB,  no  ■coauni.  •  l,108,OUO/eef  from  Catu^tt. 

Whole  number  of  departures,  1366  ;  of  which  422  were  to  Canadian  ports 
on  Lake  Eiie,  and  American  and  Canadian  ports  vid  Welland  canal.  Principal 
article  of  cargo : — 


ARTICLBS. 

Qoaslity. 

ARTICLES. 

Quntity. 

number. 
1,993,000 
M3,000 
17,230 
460,810 
33,733 
13,348 
■  .■■»3 
3,701 
GO 
17,030 
1,051 
Ml 
l&^l 

as 

1,006 

number. 
BOB 
647 
1395 
32 
000 
3082 

9H6 
3954 
144 
063 
061 
174 
1031 

*  ll,a8a  bwxds  lUppcd  by  •tauiboatM. 

Of  the  above  were  shipped  to  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 

ARTICLES. 

Quntlty. 

ARTICLBS. 

QnaotilT. 

numbar. 
971^13 
47,393 
969 
61,G0S 
13,489 

HUBlbM-. 

7G0 
1033 
l»7 
34 

Vessek  belonging  to  Cleveland, — Schooners,  sixty-six ;  steamboats,  seven ; 
brigs,  four ;  sloops,  two ;  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage,  9504  tons. 

Canal  Commerce  of  Cleveland. — The  following  particulars  of  merchandise, 
on  which  toll  is  charged  by  weight,  is  from  the  official  report  of  D.  H.  Beards- 
ley,  Esq.,  the  collector  at  Cleveland.  There  arrived  at  Cleveland,  by  way  of 
the  canal,  during  the  year  1841,  275,556,683  lbs.  The  following  constitute  the 
chief  articles  that  arrived  in  1841  and  1842: — 


ARTICLES  ARRIVED. 


Wbeat  boaheli 

Flu  Med  do. 

Cora  do- 

0*u  do. 

MinenJ  coal  do. 

Hour  hamU 

Port  do- 

Whbk«r  

Batter  tb« 

Pot  and  pearl  aabea  d«. 

Cbern  do. 

Url  do. 

BacoD  do. 

Pi(  inn  do- 

Inm  and  mil*  do. 

MndmidiM  <•<»■ 


1841 


quantity. 
I,.'W4,4X1 
2,918 
149,018 
33,861 
478,370 
441,425 
29,7»4 
1W70 
lyi63,3S0 
100,111 

H,i4a 

961,161 
1,881,271 

968,160 
3,905,417 

683,141 


1843 


ARTICLES  ARRIVED. 


Tobacco  taogibesd  « 

Lumber  fiwi 

HtaTM  and  h^vheMl*. piece* 
Wood..  corda 

ARTICLES  CLEARED. 

Salt  bamU 

Lake  M..  do 

Uerdwndiaa^  Iba. 

Pumltara.....  ...do. 

0>panBi  de.^ 

Lumber.  Caet 

Shingles  M. 

Hoops,  flat,-  do. 

MtUatenn  pairs 


1841 

1843 

qnantlty. 

qnantitjr. 

911 

1,163 

336.!)g8 

31S,<)4!I 

978,498 

879,398 

1,780 

1,990 

60,793 
9,309 
13,137,709 
937,460 

i,6n,m 

1.719,163 
8,578 
733,400 
374 


49,4.16 
6,374 
10,091,803 
1,061,789 
1,769.413 
1,399.701 
1,394 
830,335 

  '*! 
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Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  Steamboats  belongiag  to  the  Fort  of  Cleveland, 
their  Tonnage  and  the  Number  of  Arrivals  and  Deputures,  &om  the  Year  1630  to  1843, 
ioclDuye. 


YEARS. 


1830 
1S3I 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1839 
U36 

issr 
lua 

1B88 

law. 

1841. 
tB4S 
1148. 


Siean- 
bMU. 


unmber. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

4 

7 
11 
11 

7 

7 

5 

4 


Schoonen. 


nomber. 
IS 
14 
XI 

ts 
sr 
29 
31 
48 
60 
49 
54 
66 
<T 
74 


Sloopi. 


n  amber. 


Arrival  of  TM- 

Depamre  of 

Brifft. 

Shipt. 

Toniuge. 

•ela  ezcluriTe  of 

▼eaaeu,  «xcliMiT« 

SteatDboatB. 

of  Steamboats. 

anmber. 

toiu. 

number. 

number. 

im 

913 

319 

31ft 

3M 

49T 

408 

704 

790 

838 

835 

1 

W69 

B7S 

878 

9 

910 

•SI 

3 

.... 

SSO 

BU 

t 

lOM 

1098 

t 

1 

1094 

1099 

9 

MM 

1344 

1344 

4 

liM 

1388 

4 

sifi 

1418 

lilt 

4 

BSM 

iBSt 

I4IX 

Tlie  following  statement  of  prodaee  cleared  in  1830,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  town  is  lutaated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  canal  with  Lake  Erie,  shows 
the  first  commencement  of  a  trade  in  new  articles  which  mast  accumulate  rapidly, 
and  principally  flow  through  the  western  canal  of  this  state: — 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 

QoanUty. 

nnmlwr. 
93,484 
4^89 

10 

as 

The  following  articles  of  property  have  arrived  at  Cleveland,  by  way  of  the 
canal,  during  the  year  1830 : — 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 

Qaantky. 

nmnlMr. 

176,689 
3,tOO 
39,988 
9,443 

nmnber. 
873 
148 

sot 

The  above  arrivals,  vid  canal,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  articles 
exported  from  Cleveland,  during  the  year  1830. 


FaoDucE  discharged  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Cleveland,  and  the  Tolls  of  the  Ohio,  Miami,  and 

Nev  York  canab. 


YEARS.         1  Flonr. 

Wheat. 

Pork. 

Coal. 

Obio  canal. 
Tolls. 

Miami. 
Tolb. 

New  York. 
Toll*. 

barrel! 

98,303' 
IDS,330 
133,319 
167,431 
903.691 
987,405 
964,887 
303,461 
44l,4Sft 
499,711 

bnibeli. 

380,760 
333,808 
387,939 
463,831 
M9,I41 
1,139,013 
1,815,820 
3,10S,40; 
1,604,491 
1,311,063 

barrel*. 

9a,7S8 
83,884 
19,814 
13.m 
42,057 
30,056 
30.717 
33,017 
89,797 
H,S7S 

bushel*. 
49.131 
06,634 
50,473 
84,134 
183,484 
73,993 
134,381 
172.306 
478,370 
46«^844 

dollar*. 
134,555 
164,488 
185.684 
111,833 
993,438 
389,13} 
423,590 
432,121 
410,909 
887,448 

do  liar* , 
60,470 
30,040 
61,917 
31,110 
09,833 
;7,36J 
78,601 
70,391 
73,011 
71,608 

dollara.. 
1,403390 
1,341,339 
1,348.986 
1,614,336 
1.199,fX7 
1,300,911 
1,610,383 
1,773.743 
9,034381 
1388^ 
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Tbb  foUowing  tabular  Suteeient  exhibits  the  Amount  of  Tolls  receiTed  on  tlie  Ohio  and  Miami 
CaDals,aiid  the  Amonot  paid  since  December  1>  1826 : 


TEARS. 


im. 

ISM. 
18». 

ts». 

mi. 
isas. 

183S. 
ISM. 

lus. 

1SS6. 

lan. 

ISK. 
t«9. 
184*. 
1S41. 
1B4«. 
ISU. 


OHIO  CANAL. 


BMeiTedfor 

MlU,  fiBM,  And 

PM  coltecton 
and  Inapeottn. 

Paid  ea^neera, 

anpratetend- 
snta,  and  for  re- 
pain.* 

Race{r«d  for 
tollt,  flnea,  and 
water-rent*. 

Paid  coU 
leoOtra  and 
inspeetora. 

Paid  fttffi^wni 

■uperinteud- 
entaj  and  for  re- 
pair*. 

dtra. 

Ota. 

dlra. 

cto. 

din. 

Cti. 

Cts. 

doIUn. 

din.  ct>. 

1,500 

00 

700 

00 

4,0M 

w 

DOO 

M 

0,049 
90,941 

70 

7,KN> 

00 

1.10O 

00 

36 

1900 

10.839  W 

80,493 

9S 

IJOO 

00 

80,089 
S6,6SS 

S3 

1900 

6,938  06 

M,8e4 

17 

«,106 

00 

88 

1060 

6,606  Off 

T»,989 

48 

8,000 

00 

36,847 

47 

1700 

9;at  91 

tS6,5S5 

70 

4,m 

00 

90 

A0,470 

63 

1975 

5,668  S3 

lM,48a 

99 

Mas 

00 

4» 

50,040 

W 

9395 

7,940  87 

185,684 

48 

9^ 

00 

75,87* 

10 

51.917 

00 

9996 

l«jn7  37 

%u;aa 

31 

S,6M 

00 

84,ftM 

81 

.  61,116 

59 

31X6 

38,768  77 

>93,4S8 

» 

T,»H 

00 

I1\68S 

» 

69.833 

40 

2075 

46,666  91 

SB3,13S 

96 

7.890 

00 

193,344 
I9&,«» 

99 

77,863 

08 

1700 

31667  » 

433,590 

84 

6,900 

00 

la 

78,001 

19 

SSOO 

44,001  19 

433,m 

08 

8,900 

ot 

113,003 

S5 

70^31 

53 

1600 

33,563  69 

4I6,3M 

61 

tf 

124,963 

49 

79,613 

88 

3679 

30,780  65 

187^ 

19 

MMt 

M 

1IS,11T 

U 

68,400 

•4 

9918 

90,634  70 
(36,896  09 

SSLTM 

ta 

uw 

00 

11^807 

n 

88,M0 

0» 

9600 

MIAMI  CANAL. 


•  Onm  lUS,  when  the  eatial  waa  idalMd,  lep^  wets  dbMrgeA  u  oonBtraedNi. 
t  TlteawmMlneliidM  toUoTeAndea.  «  TUi  Isdata  npondthm  on  Uw  Wairan  Ooonty  euuL 


RicuvsD  at  Clereland,  mi  the  Ohio  CanaL 


Y  B  A  R  8. 

Barrela  of  Floiur. 

BiufaoU  of  Wheat 

Barrel!  PoA. 

Bt^i^efCosl. 

quantity. 
06301 
10^396 
139,310 
167,131 
903,691 
287,463 
964,887 
605,461 
441,436 
4M.711 
877,300 

quantity. 
386,760 
133,868 
387,333 
403,891 
549,141 
1,399,013 
1.615,830 
9,156,407 
1,064,431 
1,311,665 
813,616 

qnaniity. 
99,796 
33,864 
10,814 
13,579 
42,037 
39,055 
30,717 
88,017 
90,797 
93,171 
IS.I7T 

qaantity. 
4M84 
05,634 
50,473 
64,13* 
163.464 
73,299 
134,861 
173,906 
478.370 
466,S44 
887,834 

PtHniDR  of  Heicbaadise  shipped  on  the  Ohio  Canals,  with  the  Aggregate  Loans  of  the  Ohio  Banks. 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


1839 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1SI6 
1817, 
1838 
18*9 
1840 
1841 
1S49 
ISU 
U44 


MERCHANDlSa  SHIPPED  FROM- 


CleTdaad. 


ItM. 

9,160,000 
9,806,440 
10,137,613 
14,830,960 
13,384,960 
10,767,366 
18,676,386 
19,126,389 
10,783,514 
15,164,747 
10,091,803 
13,260,736 
11,693,460 


Portnaoadi. 


Dm. 


3,668.606 
7,290,003 
3,467,171 
3,763,398 
7,085,730 
6,747.660 
6,773,999 
9,111,111 
5386,587 
6,176.813 


(Sndnnad. 


lbs. 

6.114.000 
6468,000 
7,317,000 
6,066,000 
6,020.000 
6,887,000 
8,664,640 
5,966,389 
4359,433 
9M3,e61 
3,651,303 
4,1 13,391 


lb*. 


37,915,536 
16,669,969 
30,304,667 
99,695,679 
34,87».S67 
93,097,361 
25,398,109 
la,049,n6 
31.788,638 
90,641,774 


Buk  LoxM. 


dsSar*. 


10,071,950 
17,070,390 
18,173,690 
10,663,601 
1«,690,3(S0 
13,414,087 
9,8]  6,118 
6,937,080 
4>0I»,16S 
9,649349 


**  The  large  imports  of  merchandise,  io  some  former  years,  were  coniximitant  witli  extended 
bank  loans— a  means  b^  which  the  credits  were  nndulv  sustained,  and  sales  of  goods  prolonged  in 
excess  of  the  means  of  payment,  lliis  took  place  during  that  season  of  apecuhtion  whidi  per^ 
vadedall  seirtions  of  the  union,  and  wua  a  necesBary  consequence  of  that  ill-juc^ed  multiplication 
of  banks  created  to  suppW  a  supposed  want,  induced  by  tJie  anticipated  expiratixw  of  the  charter 
of  the  late  Dational  bank. — Uunft  Magame. 
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Total  Ezportt  of  Leading  Artides  from  the  Porta  of  Cleveland,  Portsmoudi,  and  Gndnnati*  <Hiio. 


YEARS. 

Wool. 

Pork. 

Coftl. 

Wh««t  and  Floar. 

Um. 
8s,in 

Gi.349 
13S.3S3 

«S,7M 

bmrreli. 

70,889 

70.014 
130,566 

67.205 
103,631 
1S1,230 

93,006 
103,033 

ItM. 

618.108 
1,9M.4I0 

S,144,«31 
3.872,891 
a,230,S7D 
4,117,030 
4,037,178 
6,467,137 
9,910,330 

blulwla. 
W,47S 
84,194 
1SS,4U 
73,993 
134,881 
I73JN6 
478,370 
466,844 
387,834 
H0,109 

tnubola. 

1,178.700 
1,407.030 
1,636,061 
a,7384W 
3,66fl,6l» 
3,778,392 
4,a09,SS7 
4,344,663 
4,486,114 
4,305,319 

"  The  quantity  of  mercluuidise  fmported  into  Ohio,  in  1844,  was  sixty  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
imported  in  1839,  when  die  loans  of  the  banks  had  been  ninainz  near  their  hiriiest  points.  At 
the  same  time,  the  exports  of  produce  have  largely  increased.  Tlie  value  of  the  Imported  meN 
chandise  Is  officially  estimated  at  300  doUars  per  1000  lbs. ;  consequently,  tlie  import  of  1839,  was 
worth  10,462,500  dollars,  and  that  of  1844,  6,352,800  dollars ;  a  reduction  of  4,21O,S00  ddlars. 
At  the  same  dme,  an  increase  of  expdrts  took  place,  calculating  the  quantities  at  present  prices,  as 
follows :— 


ABTICLB8. 

Qnuiitj. 

S»6,6BX 
43,000 
0,U6,338 
400,494 
73a,6Sf 

dollM*. 
448,346 
430,000 
430,000 
303,71* 
733,600 

^188^ 

«  Ttlis  makes  a  difference  of  6,489,856  dollars  more,  in  the  yeai^  bu^neai  of  1844,  in  favour  of 
Ohio,  than  that  of  1689. 

Statbubnt  showing  the  Principal  Articles  Imported  and  Exported  at  the  Port  of  Clevdand 
diirinc  the  Year  1843.  Also  the  whole  Number  of  Arrivals  and  Departures,  the  Number  of 
Tesseb  belon^og  to  ^e  Dbtrict  of  Cuyahc^,  and  the  Aggregate  Tonnage. 


&RTIO  LBS. 


Qaantity. 


Snlt  barrel* 

Lumtwr  feet 

Shtnglea  H. 

Pish  barrel* 

riuter  do. 

„   ton* 

ShlDgle-btdts  oords 

MerOMUidlie  tan« 


.padca^* 


Fnmltare . 

 Ion* 

Seed*  caaka 

Iron  ton* 

limeaUna  cord* 

Codar-poct*  ~  No. 

LeiObar  sidM 

.,   ruUa 

Caat-iron  atorea 

Caatlua  lb*. 

WatM-Ume  barrela 

Naila  kega 

MuVlft  pteoM 

„   tana 

Leblgbeaal  .....do. 

BurrUseka  No. 

Uil  caaka 

OoOtM  boxea 


Totil 


EzroRTa. 

Wheat  boalieU 

Floor  barre)* 

Pork  do. 


Dumber. 

79,103 
1,504,315 
3,330 
6,808 
3,018 
50 
437 
8,1261 
40.780  ( 
1,336  ( 
16) 
1,379 
155 
810 
S,396 
5,660 
1.147 
1,178 
91,691 
1,381 
1,161 
1,831 
7 

306 
1,163 
100 
6U 


734,311 
500,878 
18,038 


Carried  fnrwMd. 


Valno. 


dollar*  eta. 

03,034  81 
16.040  00 

8347  50 
33,333  00 

3,073  00 
350  00 

»,03S  80 

3,713,303  00 

8,374  00 
9i3M  00 
1,SM  00 
603  00 
16.650  00 
34,410  00 
14.136  00 
a.679  64 
3,563  00 
\765  00 
10,936  00 
315  00 
3,473  00 
1,300  00 
3,000  00 
16,133  00 


5,091,630  95 


664,884  5M 
3,368.136  40 
116466  80 


2,918,486  90 


ARTICLES. 


Bronght  farward .... 

Cum  bnabela 

"at*  do. 

Whitkey  barrel* 

Sitlt  do. 

Lud  k^ 

Butter.  d 

Seeda  b»md* 

Aafaea  caaka 

Beef.  do. 

Beana  tuurrel* 

Cheeae  IIm. 

Tobaooo  bogabeeda 

Kaeon  Iba. 

Cob),  (7343  tnua  naed  by 

ateamboat* )  ten* 

Orindatonea  

S(«Tea  H 

Wocd  ncka 

PeMhera  

Hidea  No. 

KaOa  kefa 

Iron  (ana 

Kladi:  walnut  lumber.  M.  ft. 

Broom*  down 

tallow  barrela 

H  ollow-ware  too* 

(ilaaa  boxe* 

fruit  barrela 

Oil,  lioaaed  and  lard..  ..do. 

Viab   do. 

Merchandiae  peckagea 

„   Ion* 

Beer  barrela 

I'rodnoe  .toaa 


Carried  fivwnrd. 


Qnnntity. 


number. 

196^747 
11,158 
11.343 
10,736 
17,304 
13,076 
3,393 

7,633 
391 
1,050.563 
3,337 
863,964 

11,168 
700 
969 
8.704 
1,061 
3311 
6^1 
4,300 
193 
3,430 
1,496 
147 

8310 
3.t«) 
1311 
1,008 
13384  \ 
333/ 
43 

IS 


Vahw. 


dollara  eta. 
3349,4MI  98 
G836I  45 
2.343  18 
73.003  50 
19363  IS 
52,513  00 
48304  08 
«93>7  00 
114354  88 
38,116  08 
737  58 
47.688  33 

367340  80 
38333  38 

38,984  80 

8380  00 
11,636  00 
304,640  00 
19,098  «8 
10,755  SS 
31305  88 
336300  DO 

tfiOS  00 

3,630  00 
14,960  80 
10.390  00 
13315  80 

3,850  00 
43,373  08 

5,040  00 

Sai,939  88 

819  08 
608  00 


^4ge3GS  69 
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A  R  T  I  C  L  R  S. 


BrMsht  forward - 

SkUvMiw  bozM 

Starch  do. 

Hemp  bHu 

Soap  ....boxM 

Candtoa  do. 

B«n'-wax  caaka 

Lira  baga  No. 

Flaatar  barraU 

Barter  bMheb 


Totd. 


BspOKTa  TO  Cakidi,  ■: 

Ot-OOKD  IK  TKS  AaoTK. 

Floor  bamb 

Pork  do. 

Wbut  bwfa^ 

Corn  do. 


CoraMtowwi... 


Qoantity. 

nnmbcr. 

'"Wtt 
110 

34 
SM 
BB 
40 

7M 
iU 
1^ 


4^13 

78,461 
118 


Valna. 

dnlUn  ct*. 
5,438^63  69 
1,960  00 
320  00 
9,760  00 
■380  00 
S67  00 
S,400  00 

a/oo  00 

409  M 
M7  75 


^B11,1M  94 


187^76  CO 
33^  00 
TO787  4» 
X7.46B  35 
Mie  «• 


A  R  T  t  C  L  K  S. 


Brought  forwud.... 

Bacon  Iba. 

Barley  boaheb 

Lard  keaa 

BecT  iMTicu 

PiBh  do. 

Coal  tons 

Holloir.waro  da. 

ChesM  Iba. 

Iron  tona 

Prsit  baireU 

Stardi  boxes 

Black  walnut  lumber. H.ft. 

Sail  barrel* 

Boef  do. 

Broona   doaen 

Tallow  barrela 

Henp......  too* 

Seoda  harrala 

Merchandlao  packngea 

.  Total  


Qirantlly. 

Value. 

number. 

 —  

diillara  eta. 

330,881  37 

40,S11 

1,833  00 

413 

154  B7 

70ft 

S,1IA  00 

SO 

100  00 

10 

60  00 

1,4» 

4.37T  SO 

350  00 

S,8I1 

334  50 

29 

3^  DO 

91 

91  to 

63 

136  00 

17 

365  00 

m 

444  SO 

67 

335  00 

99 

148  50 

»9 

S90  00 

S' 

3,760  00 

067  00 

913 

I9,93G  00 

357,348  74 

Total  Talno«rexpoctiiitie41....  

n  tf         If  IB43.....P.... 

BaluM  in  ttmmr  at  IBtt, 


dollan  eta, 
^B03,10»  94 


8«,7BB  as 


This  belaoce  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  felling  off  in  our  foreign  exports.  Had  our  trade 
with  Canada  in  1843  been  equal  to  1842,  our  total  exports  would  bare  amounted  to  6,161,736 
doUanSA  cents;  whidi  is abown  as  fidilows : — 


Bxpofta  to  Casada  In  1649  

IM8  

Balance  tat  ftronr  of  1849. 
Add  total  exportain  I84S.....  

Total  


Talne  of  wbeat,  flOHr,  and  pork,  ahlpped  to  Canada  In  1843, , , 
M  *■  J*  t,  n  1843... 


Balasea  in  &i*onr  of  1843. 


dollan  eta. 

1,016,976  09 
357,348  74 


650,637  31 
5,501,108  94 


<,161,73a  95 


961,954  31 
301,907  03 


Whale  nunber  of  veaaela  arrircd  In  I84S  

„  •taanibooli  (Teyagaa)  arrired  in  IStt . 


Total. 


Wbolt  nn«berof  tohA  deputed  In  I84S  

„  ateamboeta  departed  In  IMS.. 


Telal 


Whole  BMBber  of  Taaaeli  entered  from  Canada  in  IS4S , 
eleaiedfbr  CanadaiBlStt..., 


Total. 


Total  nnber  of  Toaaola  beloa^ng  to  the  dUriot  of  Onjahagn. . 


ToUl. 


1181 
IIM 


MS8 


148S 

1100 


9999 


184 
ITS 


aeo 


H 


AMoant  of  toBDege  

Nmherrfnen  employed. 


»^8«,S9StW8. 
NSnMB. 
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SrATBHBMT  of  ShipDieuts  of  Principal  Articles  of  Produce  (Vom  Sandusky*  Lake  Eri^  in  1841. 


A  R  T  1  c  L  p.  s. 


Ifif  ,T66  lioifaeli  of  wheat  

■0,019      „  corn  

n,4A7  barrela  of  floor  

10,189      „  pork  

3,a«      „  be«f  

a.ns      „        wbUkeir,  &e. . 

607      „  l«rd  

79)        of  ditto  

783  oaitk*  of  HhM  

4,SIS  oMks  and  banvU  of  wed 
&09  barrel*  of  beana  i 

Cairiad  forward  


Valnr. 

dollar*. 

402,760 
IS,007 

119,3g9 
73,393 
10,494 
17,784 

o,t3r 

S,509 
tO,000 
47,370 

1,300 


770,101 


ARTIC  LBS. 


Broaght  forirwd  

«0l  barrda  of  tallow  

1»      „       dried  tnAt  

3,S79  kega  of  butter  

164  paeka  of  fun  

14,B33lba.  of  wool  

8,434    „  feathera  

140,880    „  hidea  

I7,TS]    „  paperraga-  

10M09    .,  haina  

911  barrela  of  plaawr,  Broand 

IWal  TalM  


Valne. 

dollan. 
770,101 
S^H 
740 
>M7S 
S3,1M 
4,400 
S^l 

709 
*W 
1J60 


80M» 


Besides  these  shipments,  there  were  132^  tons  of  sundries*  of  which  no 

Tahiation  was  computed.  Of  imports^  there  were,  in  gnws,  3813  tons  oS  merdian- 

dise  taken  in  store,  intended  for  the  traders  of  Sandusky,  and  for  a  wide  extent 

of  interior  country.    Also,  19^37  barrels  of  salt,  for  consumption  in  the 

packing  establishments  in  the  town,  and  for  the  supply  (rf  the  country  ;  besides 

lumber  to  a  large  amount,  the  quantity  not  known.   This  statement  inoludea 

only  the  business  of  the  town  of  Sandusky. 

"  There  are  upon  Sandusky  bay  and  its  tributaries,  three  other  points  of  buuness  importance, 
to  wit :  Venice,  situiUed  three  mues  abore  Sandusky,  at  which  the  manubcturins  or  flour  b 
la^ly  carried  on  ;  Portage,  ritiutted  twdve  miles  up  the  bay,  near  extensive  heak  of  gypsum, 
which  Is  manu6utured  by  steam  pownr,  and  annually  shipped  to  the  extent  of  sereral  thousand 
barrels  i  and  Lower  Sandusky,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sandusky  river,  thirty- 
rix  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  latter  town  is  the  seat  (^'justice  of  SandodE^  coun^, 
eij(^ing  a  considerable  hydraulic  power,  and  trading  with  an  extendve  and  growing  portum  of  the 
coiintiy.''— Hwifi  Magame. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SANDUSKY,  HURON,  AND  MILAN. 

A  writer  in  Bttnt*$  Magazine (104.4)^  says: — 

I  can  predict,  wi&  sa^y,  a  very  lai^  increase  of  produce  shipped  firom  this  port,  after  the 
completion  of  another  tailrmd,  now  rapidly  proEressing  (fifW-six  miles  long),  termina^g  in 
the  heart  of  the  richest  wheat-growing  country  in  Die  state  (Rtcbland).  Tlus  road  cut  off  Milan 
frcHU  the  best  trade  she  is  now  enjt^ng;   It  will  be  nmpl^ed  in  ei^teen  months.* 

STATBHnrT  of  Exports  ftom  the  Port  of  Sandusky,  for  the  year  1843. 


iLRTICLBS. 


WhONt. 

Gam ... 
Port.. 
Baof ... 
Flow... 
Laid... 


Batter  dn. 


Seeda  do. 

Aake*  oaah* 

Wool  Um. 

Feathera  do. 

Hidta,  green.  tii 

OlnaaPi  btfrrta 

Ban'-wu  da 

Tktdt  •..■••■.............do 

Soep  uA  OKDSlea  .«.  .bozeo 

Carried  fiKward  


Qoantitj. 

Value. 

Bomber. 

dlra. 

eta. 

44l,6Sa 

S76,SS8 

00 

10,090 
12,638 

G,6S1 

so 

101,104 

00 

UIA 

9k4«8 

78 

83,319 

153,040 

36 

1.80S 

13^ 

00 

M19 

0,316 

00 

s.ooa 

14,450 

00 

199 

3,080 

OO 

4^1 

48,310 

00 

8.104 

4S>180 

00 

97^ 

16.104 

00 

6^ 

a.sM 

70 

1,18S 

4,613 

SO 

IS4 

2,480 

00 

«0 

0,S«4 

00 

ISS 

sro 

00 

100 

sso 

00 

80S,9SS 

60 

AaricLBS. 


Brooght  (KMid  

Oati  bnahela 

Baena  barrab 

Whkiey.  and  Ugh  winea 
do. 

Pim.  packa 

Rag*  Dm. 

Naia  ....bamlo 

Oil  do. 

Oil  Htake  meal  do. 

Live  bnga  nvmbn 

Serap*  barrelt 

Suodiiao . .  barrela  aad  bosea 

Stoaa  corda 

Cmde  plaater.  too* 

Gronnd  „   do. 

CMtoedarpoali  nNnber 


Qaamttj. 


BBHkber. 

lOS 

1,714 
tlB 
»1,M7 
SS 
4 
IS 

i,sos 

147 
SOO 
1,600 
1,000 


Valoe. 


dtrt.  eta. 

80>,MB  00 

641  00 

4»  M 

17.140  SO 

0,  M0  OS 
917  4t 

69  SO 

96  SO 

IS  SS 

4,000  00 

9M  00 

1,300  00 

s,oas  so 

4,000  00 

1,  aoo  OS 

400  00 


S40,SEI  SI 
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Imports  into  tbe  Fort  of  Sandusky,  io  1843. 


ART  1  C  LES. 

QiMDtlty. 

ARTICLES. 

Qumtity. 

Dumber. 

logs 

1246 

474 
21,Mt 

73 
64 

Statbhent  or  Exports  from  Huron  and  Milan,  for  tbe  year  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


Wlieat  bushels 

Corn  do. 

Oau  do. 

Park  bmrrcla 

Flour  Io. 

Aibe*  caalu 

High  wines  barrels 

Whiskey  da. 

 do. 

Timothy -Mcd  do. 

Tallow  do. 

Lard  do. 

»   

OuTied  farwmti  


Qaantity. 


Value. 


Dumber. 
£80,031 
11,B1MI 
4,112 
7,SG0 
84,179 
3,3  S3 
BJ6 
1,003 
3,172 
I,9.'» 
75 
020 
GOO 


dlra.  eta. 

49^,113  33 

4,140  6U 

1,028  00 

60,480  00 

102,760  75 

9I,G10  00 

10,312  00 

9.052  50 

13,576  00 

7,403  23 

1,12.5  00 

S,S0O  00 

9,100  00 


ARTICLES. 


Tfi7>17l  49 


Brought  fbrwaid  

Butter  keg* 

Ptaxa«ed  barrels 

Ciover-Med  Ho. 

Hidm,  green  lbs. 

Wool  di>. 

Feathers  do. 

Slat  OS  mumber 

U*e  bogs  lima 

Tobarco  bogsbrads 

UrindstoDes  ,  tons 

Pig  iron  do. 

Total  


Quantity. 

Dumber. 

1,07*5 
3&4 
65 
29,950 
DSO 
1,965 
B34,048 
50 
21 
10 
SO 


Value. 


dlra.  Gta. 

707,171  45 

7,925  00 

1,S36  00 

975  00 

1,038  00 

11,11)4  40 

out  75 

17,060  DO 

2,000  00 

840  00 

190  00 

900  00 


811,097  60 


Impoetb  into  the  Ports  of  Huron  and  Milan,  in  1843. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

DiiiiA«r. 
90,500 
14,3fiO 
1,066 
499 
06,060 

Bumber. 
1670 
969 
35 

asss 

SrATliiniT  of  the  Leading  Articles  Shipped  fi^m,  and  Received  a  t,  Pittsbui;^  Pennsylvania 
by  tbe  Cana),  m  the  Yeats  1842  and  1843. 


SHIPPED  EASTWARD,  FRUM  PITTSBURG. 


ARTICLES. 


Fhnv  .Inrrel* 

Baeoo  IbM. 

Butter  mtA  (Aseae  do. 

Lard  and  tallow  du. 

Pork.  b«rreU 

Wool  >ba. 

0«tton  do. 

IleMip,...,.  .............do. 

Tobacco.  .•.(•  do. 

Whiakay...  Mlltnu 

oa  .do. 

5«ndriea  JBm. 


1843 


Duiiilier. 

130,898 
23,004,922 
l.433,36tl 
2,073,423 
3.424 
2,500,7K9 
1,080,337 
I,2lt9,236 
18,173,849 
115,243 
40,061 


1842 


numlier. 

114,103 
13.286,223 
930,454 
1,302,085 
2,098 
1,268,733 
002418.^ 
147,806 
13,998.348 
65,076 
10.130, 
1,661,869! 


BROUGHT  WESTWARD,  TO  PITTSBURG. 


ARTICLES. 


numlier. 

1(1,755' Hardware  lbs. 

9,718,009  Qu'-ensware  d<>. 

470,812iMercbiin<liBe, including  brnwn 

l,310,7iil    muHlins  Ibx. 

406  Gmceries, iDeluding  coffee-do. 
1,232,090  Tobarco, msnufactured'-.. do, 

227.3321  teather  do. 

1,141,430  Drugs  and  dye-atufls  do. 

4,179,501  Oil  gallons 

50,160, Clay  and  gypsum  tons 

39,991  Salt  bushel* 

LOOj^SiiBbMow  Iba. 

Sindrin  dn. 


nnmber. 

9,488,327 
1,790,073 

ai,390,2i;8 
13,001,^31 
431,238 
372,402 
760,091 
33,610 
817 
211,302 
17338,966 
l,S9S,4&3 


1842 


number 
2,324,51 9 
1,080,179 

14,340.412 
4,0M,377 
308,618 
30,642 
182,193 
16,353 
196 
188,908 
14,106^ 
905,407 


III  crease 

in  1843. 


iiumlM-r. 
2.904,008 
6G<t,U0O 

0,840,854 
8,100,374 
62,620 
341,760 
980,808 
17,265 
121 
22,8m 
3,732.238 
6I6JMS 


Increase  on  the  above  twelve  items  shipped  eastward,  23,760,854  lbs.,  or 
11,880  tons;  increase  on  the  eleven  items  brought  westward  (omitting  salt), 
24,289,248  lbs.,  or  12,144  tons. 

Arrivals  at,  and  exports  from,  Pittsburg,  during  the  year  commencing 
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December  1st,  1843,  and  ending  November  30th,  1844,  the  exports  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  by  canal,  into  Pittsbai^,  were ; — 


ARTICLES. 

ARTICLES. 

Bvmber. 
M,tS3.m 

4^005 

9,108,966 
I,TS1,7TS 
S,M8,U9 

T6MW 

*tb.m 

1.0«;rM 

ICMW 
l*Mlf 

410.141 

The  exports  eastward,  by  canal,  during  the  same  period,  were : — 


ARTICLES. 


Qtiudty. 


Fhiar  

8««b  llM. 

RMdB  .do.' 

Bmf  bamb, 

Poik  do.1 

Lard  and  taHow  IIm.1 

ChcMa  «Bd  batter  

Wool  ....do.' 

GoRon  io, 

H«mp....  do.! 

Tobaooo  da  I 

Leatltar  do., 

Hfdea  do.' 

Fun  do. 


Binaber. 
110,199 
IT7,Bdl 

T9,099 

S,6G0,039 
1^9,179 
8,100.969 
1,1S«.746 
881.961 

69,791 
409,684 
108JI07 


ARTICLES. 


Wbkkey  gaBoM 

Grocarloa  Um. 

HerckandiM.,.,.,,.  do. 

Drnfa  do. 

Purnitim..... ................... .....do. 

Window  glaao  boxoa 

Ban  lb*. 

IroB  and  aafli  do. 

Piga  and  eaati  do. 

Coffoo.  4b. 

Asriciiltiinl  pradooe...  do. 

I  lard  ware  do. 

Snudrloo   .do. 


QaaatitT. 


BOMbor. 

77.a9t 
1,979,780 
BS4JIS 
S0.6M 
SM^744 

«M.4N 

9,a«&ia7 

90,711 
848.ST4 
IW,U1 
897^ 


SHIPPING  OWNED  IN  THE  STATE  07  MICHIGAN. 

In  1819  the  shipinng  ovned  in  the  territory  was  about  600  tons. 
From  1830  to  the  present  time,  we  find  the  following  aggr^te  tonnage 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  Detroit  district : — 


Y  B  A  R  8. 

Tona. 

YEARS. 

TOB*. 

99S 

9749 
SB75 
4009 

4,994 
IIJM 

In  1817,  there  were  imported  into  Detroit — 


5901  bamlaof  floor. 
1948       H  wUikoj. 
198  fldk 
80a  boA^oreara. 
9841  bBRBlaofaBlt. 


BB8  barrel*  of  pork. 

698  drkina  or  batter. 
10*9  hnd  of  bMf  oMdOw 
1486  Atbosh 


There  were  exported  the  same  year,  to  military  stations  on  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan — 


9*94  bairela  of  llotir. 
7SS  „  cid«r. 
394  ,,  beef. 
188  flrkiu  of  batter. 

Kxperta  of  UicUfOB  Irtm  1919  lo  1941: 
la  ISiet  ibe  ralao  ofeftporu  of  Ibo    din.        din.  m. 

•tate,  exdBiivo  tt  tm,  wae   69,839  90 

lnlBS9,fur*oxporlod   818.888 

Other  antelca   7^009 


Total 


480^ 


dlra. 


1189  borrola  of  aalt. 

108       „  pork. 

4S7       „  whiakey. 
IMlbwhcbereoni. 

Flm  1888  to  1888,  (to  tm  awrago 

BBBBBlhr  

Other  artielea  

Total  ' 

1889  tol8S7,iBcladiB«flu«,MNliriBr.      880^090  99 

l840^oMiMloftMira«BnM   l,ftSIJ9» 

1841,  MB  nrioBo  parti  brtow   8^484,in  OS 


dbii. 

mmjm 
tmjm 
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EKforta  and  Inporta  of  Delrait— IMI 

ISl^OM  bamla  o<  Dear,  arani^Dg  6  illn.. 

t3;M0  „  pork,  „  »  ,.  .. 
WCMX)  »M.orbK«n,  „       6  „ 

tiMtbaTTdaafMed         „       T  „  ■■ 
900  cuk*  of  MhM  ,,      SO  „  ■  ■ 

U,000  iKwheb  of  wbMt      „       1  ■■ 

47S  pack*,  fim,  and  Mltri«*  

3,000,000  aUTn  tl^pc*  and  tugabeadi)  

I^rd  aad  buttor  

PWi  

HidM,  WMl,  Ac  

500  wka  of  taifb  wisea  

Shingle  and  lamber  

I9,M0  barrel*  of  wfabkry  

3  It       „  craaberriea  

MO  boxi  ■  of  glaM  

13.000      „      jAf  lead  

SOtwirelaofbeef  

300  bale*  of  paper  raf>  

WO  barrsla  of  wUM  beau  

Woed  to  MnunboaM  

Aitldea  Botsa«ta«nMd  abon.... 


Tote!  

Imyortt. 

Dry  gMda  

Grorariea  

Hardware  


Booka  and  rtatiaiieTT,  priDtbig  ap- 

pBfMw,  paper,  ink,  kc  

Readj-made  dotUnc,  


Readj-made  dotUnc,. 

Sbea*  

JewcDen  

Saddlery  

Fwatorea  

t^Mber  

Cmkcry  

Hattm  ... 

GaUMtwan  

Hutle  

Mill  etoiw  boMng  fllotlH. 


Total 

Exporia  from  lha  uoMh  of  St.  Joamfh 
mer : — 
«B,COO  bwTola  of  loar .  ■ 
MyMt  bMhA  af  whoac 

\l9t  hamlB  tHj^MA.. . 

IMpadUaffan  * 


WltoMkaofwUtkay  

3,100  caakaafWidinMO  

snisma<  ft^^M  

110    „  cMtfaasi......  

31,103  Ita.  Of  U«ai  

Bntlar.  

Oraai  lae*  

Wool  

Beau  

AxcMm  Mt  oanmlMI  abota. . . 


TMal  

Praai  Taladot— Pndoeta  of  HMil|an  :- 

mjm  bMbde  of  wbnt  

40,784  baneb  of  flow  

l,McaAaorpotaahe«  


Carried  forward 


din.  eta. 

000,000  00 
I17.0M  00 
13,000  00 
14,000  00 
10,000  00 
M,000  00 
135,000  DO 
00,000  00 
30.000  00 
90,000  00 
30,000  00 
ifiOO  00 
79,000  00 
7,800  00 
938  00 
1,600  OO 
600  OO 
B06  00 
3,000  00 
OOOOO 
8^  00 
lOObOMI  00 


1.610,134  00 

ftkowToo 

34^000  00 
170,000  00 
130,000  DO 

90,000  00 
63,000  00 
00,000  00 
19,000  00 
S3.000  00 
M,000  00 
3^000  00 
39,000  00 
M»00  00 
30,000  00 
9,000  00 
3,000  00 


i,firG,ooo  00 


343,000 

M^IS 
M,773 
^340 
U,0"0 
U,433 
98,100 

eo^ 

10,800 
1.890 
4^000 
MOO 

700 
80 
IVlOO 


687,603  00 


130,000 
138,930 
30/100 


Brootbt  forward  

7j06S  barrel*  of  pork  

440  Orkiiu  of  butter  and  lard  

330  tKUTolt  of  graN  aead  , 

390     ,,     b«au  and  w^utai  

3,180  dry  hldre  

300  packa  fiiro  

Wool  

Articlea not enoHMrated  above  .... 


Total  

Froji  St.  a»ir  rirer  :— 

Wood,  luokbar,  ■hinelea,  apars,  flab, 
fte.,  from  Port  Huron,  Painter, 
Newport,  Algonae,  and  Fort  Gra- 
tiot  

Prom  Monroe : — 

0,303  barrclj  of  flour  

S70        „  pork  

389  caaka  of  ariiea  

ISOfirklna  of  batter.  

23,019  buidiela  of  wheat  

140      ,.  barley  

134      ,,  com  

8,000  mt»  

96      „        graaa  aeed  

4T  beana  

79  doaen  of  broonta  

970  bWea  

84,933  atarea  


Prmn  Hacklnae  :— 
00,000  Iba.  of  maple  sugar . 

6M  Aira  and  peltrtae.. .. 
4,000  barrcb  of  Iteb  


Prom  Saalt  de  Su.  Hatie : 

13^  barrel*  of  fbb  

40      „  oil  

40,000  Ibi.  of  maple  angar. . . 
500  pack*  of  fore  


Prom  HouBl  Clement : — 

1,000,000  auve*  

Agricultural  prodneta. 


Fmn      Mandi  of  Kalamazoo  rirer  :— 

10,000  barrfk  of  tour  

900      „  pork  

360     .        wUain  , 

GnwB  aaed,  boaoa, lard,  tea.  

1,308,008  feet  af  pine  Inmbev,  fbr  CUoago.. . 


Total  of  Export!  for  ISIl, 

Port  of  Detroit  

Mouth  of  St.  Jaaefh  rltcr. . . . . 
Medo,  pcodociB  ^  tUa  atata, . 

On  St.  Clair  rirar  

Monroe  

Macklnao  

Sault  Ste.  Mario  

Mount  Clemana .... ..   

Mouth  of  KaUunaieo  rlTor. . . , 


874,980  OOl 


dlni.  eta . 
374,060  00 

63,990  00 
3,000  00 
8.640  00 
1,030  00 

15,400  00 

60,000  00 
4,000  00 
3,300  00 


S3I,23S  DO 


100,000  00 


46,900  00 
9,SC0  00 
7,500  00 
000  00 
38,015  00 
93  60 
90  33 
730  00 
70  no 
39  Sft 
113  M 
1,013  OO 
4,9)6  13 


80^718  6ft 


4,200  00 
■90,000  00 
38,000  00 

183^  00 


73,000  00 
BOO  00 
3,800  00 
100,000  00 


179,000  00 


9Ut,000  00 
30,000  00 


49,008  8* 


SOvOOO  08 
8,000  00 
3,900  08 
iJIW  08 

13,000  00 


74,900  08 


Ii088,t84  00 
687.704  00 
S30J39  80 
lOOJHM  80 
90,331  OS 
183,908  00 
170,600  00 
46,0M  00 
74J0O  08 


8,484,838  65 


RsCAnTiti.ATioif  of  Pr'mcipal  Artides  Exported — 1841. 


ARTICLES. 

TidBe- 

ARTICLES. 

Value. 

dir*.  eta. 

1,973,490  00 
98A,0S7  00 
940,870  00 
43,360  00 
430,000  00 
04.333  00 
40,140  00 
93,000  00 
89^16  00 

din.  Gta. 
3,016  171  00 
10,810  08 
61,313  00 
76,000  80 
Mjm  80 

9,707,784  69 

8|oei  barreta  of  wbiakey  and  bigh  wine* 

Caatings  and  ptgiron  fram  St,  Joaepb.. .. 
Other  artielea  not  ennmeratod,  each  »a 

8,031,377  «S 

«J>1«,171  00 
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Aoqeroatb  of  the  principal  Articles. 


PORTS. 


Phnir  ;— 

Detroit  

St  JowBb  

Toledo  

Mouiw  

Uount  Clenmu...  •• 
Kmlunazoo  harbonr> 


WhMt:— 

Detnric  

St  Jowph  

Toltdn  , 

Ifonroo  

Hount  Clsmena. 


PoA:— 

Detroit  

St.  Jflwph  

Tnledq  

HonnM  

KalaauMO  tint. 


Aiiliea;— 

Dfttroit  

Tnleda  

Monroe.  


Fan  and  Peltriw:— 

Detroit  

St.  JoKjih  


Carried  far  ward . 


Qutntity. 

Tains. 

I80JW0 
68.600 
46,194 

1,000 
10,000 

000,000 
343.000 
S28.990 

46,500 
5,000 

00,000 

314,6dG 

1.573.420 

00,000 
00,012 
137  .SSS 
33,015 
!),000 

doIUn. 
SO.OOO 
90,613 
120,000 
33,015 
3,000 

294  5 

286,G«7 

borrela. 

13.000 
5.107 
6,003 
570 
mm 

doUarB. 
117.000 
46.773 
63,509 
S.500 
8  000 

95.730 

S103I2 

euki. 
900 
1.30S 
98S 

d'lllars. 
10,000 
36^ 
7,000 

S,093 

43.500 

tMlea. 
6M 
IM 

doDon. 
IWt,000 
29,000 

700 

U0,000 

PORTS. 


Toledo.  

MacLinae  

Sault  do  Sto.  Hario  


WtuBkev  aad  Higli  WIiim  : 


Detndt  (high  «rin«a> 

(whiikoy)  

St.  JoMph  (lilRh  winet)  .... 

(wbitkey)  , 

KaUmaaoo  rivnr  (wbUkey) . 


L»rd  and  Bntter 

Detroit  

St.  JoMpb  

Toledo  

Monroe..,..  .....i 

KalamaJbo  rirVr  


Lnmber  : — 
KUaniason  rirer,  for  Chicago  . . 
St.  CUir  riT«r,  for  Ohio,  ibiii. 
glea,  lnmber,  •pan,  &c  


SUve*  :— 

Detroit  

Mount  CI«DMna. 
Monroe  


Qoantit;. 

Valnv^ 

790 
3H 
6S0 
MO 

150,000 
W,000 
IMOOO 

lOCMM 

M80 

4ao^ 

galloiu. 
900 
1,300 
9,100 

&,ata 

SM 

doHara. 

T300 

n,iw 

60,433 
3,900 

0.303 

barrela  and 
firiiioo. 

""W 
440 
IM 
NO 

d-illarB. 

30,000 
10,U0 

S,Mt 
900 

X,000 

1,380 

4«,I40 

feet. 
l>SOitJNIO 

doUan. 
13,000 

et.aoi 

1,900.000 

BIOM 

number. 
3,000.000 
1,000,000 
84,338 

dollan. 

eo,ooo 

35,000 
4,916 

S,0S4,n8 

e0^M 

ExpoBTS  of  Flour. 


YBARS. 

Quantity. 

190.890  bamk. 
314.6M 

304 ,5 1  a  bndMla  Wheat. 

Pork.— In  1836,  Michigan  imported  from  Ohio,  34,000  barrels  of  pork,  at 
an  average  price  of  twenty  dollars  per  barrel.  Total  cost  680,000  dollars.  In . 
1837}  the  census  was  taken,  and  the  number  of  hogs,  then  in  the  state,  was 
109,096.  The  census  of  1840  gave  342,920,  being  an  increase  in  two  yean  of 
232,534,  or  about  100,000  a  year.  It  is  a  fair  estimate,  that  at  the  commeace- 
ment  of  slaughtering  in  1842,  there  were  700,000  grunters  in  the  state. 

Exports  from  ttie  Port  of  Detroit,  in  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Plow.  barrel* 

PoA  do. 

Fiah  do. 

Lard  do. 

Butter  do. 

Wbeat  bwbela 

Com   do. 

Pot  aabei  tooo 

Graaa  and  Sax  ■eed....tieroes  and  barrela 


Quantity. 


Dumber. 
180,310 
19,461 
11.894 
107 
609 
08,933 
100 
9131 
767 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

nunber. 
383 
7TS4 

IOS,IU 
35,900 

3.000 
>,800 
IM 
301 

Amounting,  in  value,  to  1,108,496  dollars  eightyK>ne  cents. 

Tlie  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  Canada  amounted,  during  the  year,  to  323,948  doU 
Ian  41  cents. 
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Bd8Iheb8  of  the  MicbigaD  Central  Railroad. 


Y  B  A  R  8. 

PaMen(en. 

Oooda. 

Prodace. 

Floor. 

number, 
28,307 

tsjm 

»,418 

aa,m 

tool. 
9,037,785 
8,030,067 
8,in,M7 
e,743,aGl 
0,763,370 
8,039,088 
10,880,000 

593^668 
S7S,6eS 
S.814,B08 
3,343,348 
1,980,833 
4.480,334 

U6,9i8 
1,061,3«7 

iM*.2n 

banvlt. 

13,343 
SI,«1 
43,371 
63,401 
107,777 
137,573 
144,234 

YEARS. 


1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1811.. 
IB4S.. 
18IS. 
1844  • 


ToM. 


dolUn. 
39,4M 
>6fi23 

93,309 
33,743 
39.713 
88,098 
83,031 


M«Tcb»ndiie. 


dollani. 
30.149 
13,339 
11,874 
14,491 

36,013 
33,3U 


I48J19 


Flonr. 


dollars. 

3,938 
6,313 
10,468 
14,630 

37,970 
40.S88 


mjBM 


TOT*  L. 

dollan. 

83,917 
6I,IS4 
61,009 
71,349 
136,893 
149,983 
3II,II» 


Export!. 


doQan. 
4tt,as» 

44,431 

40,973 
45,694 
73,819 
74,960 
89,419 


414,848 


Natt  Pradnee. 


dollftra. 
37,283 
18,708 
30.637 
23.655 
63,«TS 
70,030 
131,730 


360,  m 


LAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  COMPANY. 

The  T^on  bordering  on  Lake  Supmor  abounds  in  various  kinds  of  mineral 
wealth ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  any  systematic  efforts  have  been  made  to  de- 
velop its  bidden  treasures.  "  A  large  tract  of  country,"  it  is  stated  in  the  Detroit 
AdvertiteTf  embracing  the  mineral  district,  was  purchased  by  the  goremmeiit 
from  the  Indians,  in  1842  j  and  the  goveniment  at  once  adopted  the  policy 
of  granting  leases  to  practical  miners,  of  such  portions  as  they  should  select 
for  thdr  mining  operations.  That  tract,  thus  selected,  is  termed  a  location, 
and  embraces  three  mUes  square,  or  nine  square  miles  of  land  ;  and  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  lease  enjoys  the  exclusive  possession  of  it  for  nine  years,  upon  paying 
to  the  government  six  per  cent  of  the  mineral,  by  way  of  rent  The  company 
above  named  was  formed  last  winter,  and  the  stock  is  owned  by  gentlemen  in 
Boston,  Washington,  St  Louis,  and  Detroit  They  have  obtained  leases  for 
fifteen  such  locations,  said  to  be  well  selected,  and  rich  in  copper  ore,  and  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  their  business.  Their  head-quarters  are  at 
Eagle  harbour,  on  Point  Keweenan.  About  twenty  Cornish  miners,  under  the 
superintendence  of  C.  A.  Gratiot,  of  Mineral  point,  are  now  di^ng  the  ore ; 
but  the  company  do  not  intend  commencing  the  smelting  process  until  next 
spring.  Mr.  C.  C.  Douglas,  late  assistant  to  Dr.  Houghton,  has  been  engaged 
by  the  company  as  their  geologist. — {See  Fisheries  of  America,  J'or  Fisheries 
of  the  Lakes.) 

A  statement  of  the  tons  and  different  classes  of  property  coming  from  other 
states,  and  shipped  at  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  Oswego,  during  last  nine 
years,  is  as  follows : — 
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ToNB  of  Property  coming  from  other  States^  ti&  BuSUo  aod  Black  Rock. 


TEARS. 


isaa 

1837 
168a 
1880 
1840 
1841 
1B4S, 
UU. 
1844. 


ProdnctlDaa  of 
Ferut. 

Agriniltara. 

Othtf  Altidn. 

TOTAfc. 

ton. 

tmi. 

ton*. 

ton*. 

ten*. 

S,T5fi 

81.761 
84,198 

041 

110 

8«^«73 

7,IH 

434 

473 

49,n9 

4,615 

es,s«8 

480 

913 

08,187 

«,833 

66,640 

801 

438 

90,TSJ 

18,133 

109,331 

1,100 

»jm 

W 

133,338 

3S.1SK 

M,n9 

139,188 

1,385 

IT9,i«T 

148,796 

C638 

i,m 

179^487 

81,311 

17a,«S8 

S,OM 

S,7B1 

S08,t46 

108,988 

na 

«.77T 

aHM8 

ndOtwego. 


Y  EARS. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
IBSO. 
1848. 
1841. 
1848. 
1848. 
1844. 


Prodaetlau«f 

PtTVtt. 

JLcriouhart. 

Huahotwai. 

TOTAL. 

ton*. 

tons. 

toaa. 

tnu. 

tana. 

1,646 

4,708 

13 

49 

6,413 

S33 

5,9S9 

17 

130 

0.e8« 

4,016 
3,800 

8,133 

11 

15 

7,774 

4,067 

419 

10,796 

8,108 
I0,S7S 

8,319 

67 

S» 

6,ST0 

3,608 

a 

184 

18,988 

44M 

4,277 

«7 

78 

9;ii7 

3,064 

13,387 

SI 

118 

ujm 

16^027 

11,949 

lU 

188 

»M6 

Tons  of  Wheat  and  Flour  shipped  at  Bufialo  and  Oswego,  from  the  year  1835  to  1844,  and  at 
Black  Rock  from  1889  to  1844,  indusire.  and  the  total  Tons  of  WbMt  and  Flour  wbidi  arrived 
at  the  Hudson  riTer>  were  ai  follows  :— 


YEARS. 


Btifilo. 


BiMk  Rock. 


TOTll- 

r«i»l  TMMMiInd 

uTU«-wU8r. 

MIM. 

two. 

laajm 

1M,9«8 

ujm 

11M>1 

«ifigt 

ISM80 

wn 

19IM 

its,m 

«4,8m 

147.791 
134,896 

3oi,an 

184,800 

840.780 

988,478 

1888 

1836. 
1887. 
IS8B 
1839, 
1848 
1841, 
1849 
1848. 
1844 


tons. 
IRW 
34,194 

tr.>oo 

»7,WT 
60,083 
90,678 
100371 
107.589 
140,190 
148,1110 


7,697 
13,839 
94,848 
l^OSfl 
13,889 
10,669 


14,888 
18,901 
7,489 
10,410 

l^l•a 

13,075 
16,077 
14,338 
33,838 
49,9»8 


Tom  of  Merdundiie  going  to  other  States  bywi^  of  Baffido^  ftom  1687  to  1844»  ineluRvei 


STATES. 


PmuyiTulo  

Ohio  

UtchigM  

inillasa  

Illtnvia  

Wlauooaln  

KantnckT  

Hiaaoarl  

Tenneaaoe  

Alabama  

lowH  

Uanada  

Vii  Oswego  

Stalw  not  apedfled 

Tmla..... 


IS33 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1849 

1848 

1844 

ton*. 
1,161 
16,187 
10,084 
1,369 
8,944 
899 
830 
77 

S6 

lona. 
1,440 
14,838 
6,636 
9,996 
8,634 
001 
004 
94 

tana. 
1,439 
0,443 
<1M 
761 
9^68 
609 
341 
S 
14 

tona. 

817 
14,307 
MBB 

Ifia 

3,349 
1,039 
4H 
SI 
90 

tona. 
080 

10,088 
^9  to 
780 
3,480 

Ml* 

305 
14 

6 

tona. 

ns 

14,098 
8.9it 
9,960 
8,47* 
939* 
498 
86 
S> 

tona. 
7M 

I3,87e 
«,80» 
1481 

*a» 

8J71 
MS 
l« 
IB 

"  tl 

"'49 

"is 

91 

""4 
*9 

3 

98 

76 

T 

lOQ 

83,086 
3,649 

99,009 
4,408 

18,840 
3,10s 

334A1 
0,489 

18,398 

3,088 

83,078 
4,837 

13,741 
9.048 

>4,6>8 

34,107 

91,038 

81,040 

%iM» 

37,6» 

43JS& 
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T0K8  of  Fmnlture  going  to  other  States  by  way  of  Buffalo,  from  1838  to  1844,  incltisiTe. 


8  1  A  1   B  8,  Ar. 

1838 

1S39 

1841 

1849 

1B43 

1844 

t4MU. 

ton*. 

tons. 

tone. 

tOBB. 

tana. 

ion*. 

34 

15 

38 

98 

98 

86 

96 

1096 

78» 

671 

tn 

619 

an 

B79 

ISS9 

776 

4W 

9se 

618 

146 

999 

13X 

K 

88 

99 

49 

190 

IB6 

6S9 

888 

146 

168 

4W 

638 

787 

IM 

141 

IH 

I  SI 

fi7S 

tSIS 

IHC 

n 

« 

8 

8 

I 

6 

IS 

4 

11 

4 

7 

2 

% 

1 

1 

8 

8 

19 

IS 

"*6 

"n 

"19 

49 

47 

98 

8080 

8188 

1680 

IM7 

8379 

8618 

4190 

SrATU  Avtides  arrmng  at  Bufialo,  and  passiog  East,  by  the  Erie  Canal,  during  the  followiog 

Years  named. 


TBARB. 


nam  am4 
WbMb 

Park  BMl 

BMf. 

TolMceo, 

Battar  mkI 

um. 

A«haa. 

tau. 

tmmh. 

tons. 

tOM. 

toaa. 

677 

4.744 

8t 

70 

1706 

19,384 

6^8 

68 

174 

2713 

8,495 

^66B 

989 

80S 

9909 

8,381 

0.199 

886 

S»4 

8110 

11,996 

4,973 

988 

449 

9118 

18,491 

14^ 

1009 

119 

16U 

1^888 

e;i60 

I76S 

583 

1694 

S7.m 

7,888 

1877 

«9« 

1709 

S7.HIS 

84,414 
18,191 

008 

AS8 

9080 

87,970 

741 

9994 

87,766 
90;496 

84,638 

888 

9099 

99.469 

1416 

9489 

Gheeaa. 


Tolb. 


1«89.. 
1880., 
ISSl.. 
1818. . 
18U.. 
IBM.. 
lO*.. 
II88.. 

issr.. 


1«». 

1840. 


81 
98 

481 


doUan. 


198,631 
909.890 
914,188 
891,417 


The  commerce  of  the  north-west,  great  as  it  is,  and  rapidly  increasing,  absorbs 
comporstiTely  a  small  pcntion  of  the  agricoltural  production  of  the  entire  west. 
The  nameroos  states  bordering  the  Missisnpin,  and  which  possess  Iree  channels 
of  navigation  to  that  river,  pour  a  great  propordon  of  their  products  down 
through  that  channel  to  New  Orleans,  whence  tbey  are  shipped  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  world. — (See  New  Orleans,) 

Ikpobts  at  the  Port  of  Buffido  to  the  Istof  July,  each  Tear. 


ARTICLBS. 

1841 

1849      1  1843 

AaTICLBS. 

18*1 

1849 

number. 
47Jt7t 
8,689 
304 
83,204 
13,001 

nfiu 
1,999 
8,390,000 

1848 

HMbar. 
984,188 
89a  447 

ujar 

8,811 
8,548 

Bimber. 
«9B,0S4 
897.674 
»8,M4 
116,806 
7,179 
7,898 
093 
1,973 

nnmber. 
399,434 
498,947 
S^Ot 
Bonr. 
14,087 
4,040 
1,199 
3>I4 

number. 
89^98 
9,757 
1,939 
90,836 
11,998 
nnknown 
3,181 
9,861,000 

niiMhar. 
84,118 
8,998 
660 
98,949 
10.640 
f<,l20 
87T 
457,000 

Date  of  commenciog  the  Lake  Trade,  the  Number  of  Arrivals,  the  Qiianrily  of  Wheat  and 
Fkmr  landed  np  to  the  Ist  July,  with  the  Prices  paid  at  that  Period  for  those  two  Articles,  for 
ftreseaiinii:— 


LAKB  OPBH- 

Airfrali. 

Wbeat. 

Vahw. 

Flour, 

VahM. 

■■mbar. 

no 

818 
098 
846 
446 

baobab, 
498,947 
807,674 
818,447 
881,969 
840,088 

dlia.  ata. 
I  19 
1  10 
1  10 

0  70 

1  U 

baiTflli. 
8*9.484 
959,034 
984,188 
318,906 
14M91 

din.  rU. 
8  IS 
0  19 

4  90 

8  70 

5  63 

Commeree  cf  Ofw^,  1840^**  The  restated  tonnage  of  vesseb  owned  at  Obw^  in  1840, 
is  flS46  tons,  wd  the  number  of  entrances  and  cleatancei  of  American  vessels,  being  generally 
cboooeis  of  huge  dasi,  is  1822.  There  were  reeetved  at  Oswego,  during  die  past  year,  764,657 
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biishels  of  wheat ;  of  which,  672,790  bushels  have  been  manufactured  at  the  Oswego  mitls,  and  the 
residue  been  exported  to  the  north,  or  gone  east  by  canal.  There  were  manufactured  there,  in 
1840,  145,000  barrels  of  flour,  35,000  of  which  were  exported  to  Canada,  and  the  residue  sent 
down  the  canal,  or  consumed  at  home.  Of  Bait,  205,000  barrels  were  received  at  that  port  by  the 
Oswego  canal,  from  the  Onondaga  works ;  of  which,  153,538  barrels  were  shipped  to  the  imper 
lakes  ;  42,000  barrels  were  exported  to  Canadian  ports,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence ;  and  14,544  barrels  went  to  a  domestic  market,  excepting  a  small  quantity  that  remains  on 
hand.  A  large  quantity  of  agricultural  and  domestic  products  have  been  received  there  from  the 
north  1  among  which,  7315  l»rrels  ofashei,and  nearly  4,000,000  Ibi.  irf*  butter  and  cheeie,  have 
cleared  for  an  eastern  market  by  the  canal.  The  tolls  collected  at  the  Oswego  office  for  1840  are 
51,899  dollars  twentJ^■three  cents,  to  which  the  Oswego  mills  have  contributed,  in  tolls  on  flour 
and  ship  stuS,  21,943  dollars  eleven  cents,  notwithstuiding  the  laive  northern  export  of  35,477 
barrels  that  went  to  market  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  the  1st  of  S^tember  to  the  close  of  the 
season,  100,000  barrels  of  flour  were  turned  out  at  the  Oswego  milu,  showing  that  they  have 
ample  power  to  manufacture  1,000,000  barrels  during  a  season,  if  the  market  and  profits  would 
justify  so  large  a  business.  '  On  the  whole,*  says  the  Herald,  *  our  commercial  men  have  done  art 
active,  and,  we  believe,  profitable  business,  with  tolerably  good  prospects  a-head  for  an  active  trade 
in  the  spring.  The  countiy  is  full  of  produce,  and  contracts  are  making  by  purchasers  and  for- 
warders. A  large  number  of  first-class  vessels,  and  several  steamboats,  are  being  built  for  the 
business  of  the  ensuing  season.  Two  fine  vessels  and  a  steamboat  are  building  at  Oswego,  which 
will  be  ready  for  the  spring  trade.  The  American  produce  that  went  to  the  Montreal  and  Quebec 
markets,  during  the  past  season,  amounti  to  two  millumi  of  doUart,  and  the  1400  sail  of  squarMig^ed 
vessels  that  cleared  from  those  ports  during  the  same  period,  furnish  some  evidence  of  the  ^wing 
Canadian  trade.  Stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  success  that  has  hitherto  rewarded  thur  et»> 
terprise,  our  neighbours  across  the  lake  are  on  the  ^ert,  preparing,  with  ample  means  and  incrmed 
capita],  to  compete  for  the  products  of  the  western  statest  and  to  divert  the  current  of  trade  down 
the  St.  Lawrence.'  This  occurred  before  the  passing  of  the  Canada  Cwn  Bill.'* 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BORDERING  THE 

LAKES  AND  THE  CANADAS. 

The  increased  trade  of  Canada  is,  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  intercourse 
either  by  legal  or  by  contrabaQd  trade,  with  the  United  States.  The  resources 
and  popnlation  of  the  Canadaa  alone  are,  however,  sufficient  for  a  very  important 
amount  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada,  by  the  census  of  1844,  amounted  to 
678,590.  In  1831,  the  number  was  511,919 ;  increase,  166,671.  The  population 
of  Upper  Canada  may  be  estimated,  at  the  end  of  1845,  at  575,000,  and  of 
Lower  Canada  at  695,000: — total,  1,270,000  inhabitants. 

In  nine  years,  the  tolls  on  the  Welland  canal  rose  from  4300/.  to  23,946^ ; 
and  in  three  years  the  sums  collected  for  tolls  on  the  macadamised  roads  rose 
from  1638/.  to  6829^.  Great  as  is  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
England,  the  tonnage  required  to  carry  it  on  is  less  than  that  engaged  in  the  lake 
commerce  with  Canada. 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Flour,  Wheat,  Peas,  Pork,  Laid,  and  Butter,  Exported 
from  Cmada  in  each  Year,  from  1835  to  1844 : — 


TEARS. 


ia35 

1837, 
1838. 
1830. 
1840 
1841 
IMS. 
UU 
)S44 


Floor. 


baiTeU. 
S8J63 
110,t9r 
38,SI>3 
M,756 
493H 

387,884 
OUitOO 


Wheat. 


a.o07 
845 

3,414 
ISMIS 
301,801 

997.7SS 


Peu. 


1,689 

1,8M 
UI7 
8,918 

63,009 
118,640 

79,a8« 


Pork. 


barrels. 
T,1&S 
9,980 
I0,«I3 
8,913 
1S,440 
14.731 
11,517 
49,050 


Lard. 


Ibi. 

lis,  IN 
91.530 
90,971 
S9,440 
»,b97 

149,434 


1«4,M3 


Batter. 


Iba. 
64.607 
4S,£W 
6a,901 
80fi» 
7M74 

47Mas 

117,331 

943;m 
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There  were  cleared  at  the  Quebec  custom-hoose  for  Great  Britain,  &c.,  during 
the  year  1842,  714  vessels ;  tonnage,  262,400. 

Statkkent  of  the  Number  of  Veeseb,  with  their  Tonnage,  cleared  at  the  Quebec  Custom- 
house doling  the  Tear  1842,  fbr  each  Port  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  the  West  Indies, 
Sooth  America,  &c. 


CLEARID  FOR- 


Tonnaf*. 


CLEARED  FOR— 


VetMla.  Tonnage. 


JaBiaiot  

Forto  Rico  

8t.lfM>Mla  

Rio  Janeiro  

Rio  da  la  PUu  

BMDoa  Attm  

St.  John,  n«wfi>Bn41«nd. 

■b  Otwgtr»B»j.  • 

I^biadar................ 

UnnvK  Bn......  

RkTifax...:.  

WramkU  

PIctoa  

Arictet  


Buber. 
u 


tl 

8 


ton*. 

1 760 
179 
OS 

8SS 

a» 

900 
88 
174 
99 
107 
1479 
1036 
SS19 
880 


Brooglit  forward. . . 

Sydney,  Cap*  BrsHn  

St.  John,  NewBnuuwick.. 

Csmpbellton  

Dsltaonsie.....  

Bathurat  

Little  Bay,  NewfiKUidlaaUI. 

Gayaborougli  

Reatigoncbe  

Caoao  

Shij^lCU)  

Caraqoet  *• 

HicUhWW  


Dumber. 
104 


Oarriad  forward. 


104 


11^ 


TMal. 


189 


tona. 
11^91 
28 
96 
40 
443 
S9 
S2S 
«W 
303 
SI 
100 
SI 
44 


13,100 


*  Steamallip  Unleora,tvelre  trlpa. 

STAmcEKT  of  the  Number  of  Yessds  and  Tcomage  cleared  at  die  Montreal  Ciutom- 
house,  direct  tax  each  Port  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  Year  1842. 


CLIARBO  FOR- 

Veaaela. 

Tonnage. 

OLBARBD  FOR— 

Teaieb. 

Tunaafe. 

number. 
71 
is 
to 

9 
9 

lona. 

9!.39S 
9,038 
6,070 
673 
4M 

nmnber. 
194 
1 

1 
1 
1 

tODI. 
38,648 
176 

no 

IM 
X99 

194 

88,648 

198 

Statehkht  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  their  Tonnage,  cleared  at  the  Montreal 
Costom-honse,  direct,  doring  the  Year  1842,  tat  each  Port  in  the  hoveg  Province^ 
the  Welt  LuUes,  South  Amonca, 

CLEARED  FOR- 

VcMla. 

Tanaaie. 

CLEARED  FOR- 

Teaaala. 

Tonntse. 

Bwnber. 
8 

1 
« 
1 

ton*. 
490 
•I 
1861 

80 

nnniber. 
98 
1 
1 
8 

font. 

tm 

41 

38 
74 

98 

9499 

81 

2577 

The  value  of  imports  into  Lower  Canada,  in  1840,  amounted  to  1^903,043/. ; 
the  value  of  exports  to  1,625,685/.,  of  which  the  value  of  timber  was  952,826/. 

In  1842,  the  duty  on  British  American  timber  was  reduced  from  lOf.  to  Is, 
per  load;  on  foreign  timber,  from  55s.  to  30s. ;  and  in  1843,  to  25s.  per  load. 
This  change  was  predicted  by  the  timber  merchants  in  the  North  American 
bade  to  ruin  Canada. 

The  exports  of  timber,  in  1840*  consisted  of  pine  timber  382,287  tons ;  oak, 
56,790  tons  ;  elm,  44,696  tons ;  ash,  beech,  &c.,  .5404  tons  ;  staves,  number, 
71^94,477;  masts  and  yards,  5347  ;  oars,  31,030;  deals,  planks,  &c.,  2,480,626. 

In  1842, 1843,  and  1844,  the  ships  which  arrived  at  Quebec  from  the  sea, 
chiefly  for  timber,  down  to  tiie  11th  of  November,  were  aa  follows: 
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QUEBEC. 

VmmI*. 

Tonnage. 

nutnber. 
B63 
1164 
1914 



ton*. 

30T,4tS 

4S^rM 

4S6,an 

CoHPABATiTE  Statement  of  Arrirab  from  the  Lowra  Forts  in  the  Tears  1842  and  1843, 
up  to  the  1 1th    NoTember  in  eadh  Year. 


ARRIVED. 

V«MeU. 

Toatitgo. 

tOM. 

SMS 

86 

na 

IS 

886 

Comparative  Statement  of  Arrivals,  Tonnage,  &c.,  at  the  Port  of  Montreal,  in  the  Tears 

1842  and  1843. 


1B43 

1S49 

QUARTER. 

VcsmU. 

TonDtge. 

Men. 

QUARTER. 

V«MeIi. 

Tonntge. 

■«n. 

nnmbvr. 
60 
S7 
34 

tea*. 

ir,Wft 

1I,MS 

number, 
777 
S19 
SU 

nnmber. 
ri 
GB 
33 

ton*. 
M,1B0 

IWS 

DMibar. 
870 
780 

m 

191 

33,083 

1007 

178 

4I,IM 

1B09 

Dec  reus  In  1B43.... 

31 

7474 

A  circular  issued  by  one  of  these  houses  at  Quebec^  on  the  Sth  of  December, 
1844. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  hi^  price  of  white  pine  In  Liverpool,  was  ffenetaify 
supposed  to  result  from  the  barrenness  itf  the  narVet  there,  but  every  branch  of  trade  in  En^^huid 
being  prosperous,  caused  a  great  demand  for  this  great  staple,  and  each  succeeding  steamer 
brought  more  flattering  accounts  ;  freights  advancing  from  SOi.  to  S5i.,  and  subsequent  to  S8». 
and  99s.,  and  vessels  scarce  and  not  to  be  procured.  By  our  advices  to  the  4tb  ultimo,  we  are  iiK 
formed  that  the  unparalleled  number  of  110  arrivals  of  timber  ships  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  in 
the  month  of  October,  Imd  litUe  effect  on  the  marltet,  which  was  wonderfully  supported,  notwitl^ 
standing  the  addition,  in  such  a  short  period,  of  upwards  of 6 1,000  tons  of  iitnber.  The  number  of 
mills  erecting  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  the  rage  for  railrozids,  which  are  projected  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  immense  improvements  in  Birkenhead  for  the  increased 
dock  accommodation  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  are  all  sensible  causes  of  the  great  conaumpticm  of 
our  timber. 

"  Whether  these  will  continue,  or  whether  the  ensuing  season  will  be  equally  beneficial  to  our 
friends  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  tlie  Ottawa,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  and  acting  on  the  rule  we 
have  laid  down  for  ourselves  in  the  issue  of  our  prices  current,  of  merely  advising  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  market,  and  carefully  atataining  from  hazarding  any  opinion  of  prospective  prices,  we 
will  content  ourselves  by  simply  staUng  the  impression  generallv  prevalent  is,  that  a  large  and 
active  demand  will  be  experienced  next  year,  and  an  unusually  large  stock  will  be  got  out  to 
meet  it 

"  So  much,  however,  depends  on  our  weather  in  winter  and  spring,  that  much  uncertainty  of 
the  quantity  maaufacturing  getting  to  market  must  always  exist. 

**  By  the  supervisor's  return,  the  quantity  of  timber  received  during  the  year  1844,  ii  as 
follows :— 


DESCRIITION. 

Feet. 

DEBCBIPTION. 

TVM. 

Oak  

number. 
12,130,964 
4,104,317 
709,^40 
060.904 
1S8,49S 
73,148 
8tl 

nnmber. 
9,040 
74U9 
I9.M3 
US 
1,001 
46 
S^ 
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"  Tftking  into  coDsiderotion  a  snail  quantity  of  timber  winteriDg  over  last  year  without  being 
measured,  and  which  of  course  is  not  induded  m  the  above  return,  our  exports  of  square  timber, 
and  that  used  in  our  ship-yards,  will  not  vary  much  from  the  foHowing 


DBSCRIPTION. 

Feet. 

DESCRIPTION. 

PmI. 

number. 
II,9M,4S8 

Dumber. 
1,308,968 
1S9^ 

It  may  be  observed,  tiiat  scarcely  any  timber  shipped  from  Canada,  is  the  pro- 
dace  of  the  United  States,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of  timber  and  lumber  is 
exported  from  Canada  to  the  latter. 

American  Wheat  Shipments  by  the  Wetland  canal  to  Canada. — The  canal  is 
thirty-«ght  miles  long,  ten  feet  deep,  and  has  a  lai^  number,  some  forty  locks, 
to  overcome  a  rise  of  360  feet,  existing  between  Fort  Dalhousie,  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  Fort  Colbome,  on  Lake  Erie. 

Tolls  received  upon  the  Welland  canal  for— 


1830 

1837 

1836 

IMI 

c 

£ 

£ 

£ 

MOT 

S7M 

3610 

mo 

20,210 

la  1840,  of  the  total  amount  of  wheat  shipped  from  Lake  £rie,  via,  the 
Welland  canal,  707^000  bushels  were  recaved  at  Oswego,  together  with  8464 
barrels  of  flour.  Among  the  items  shipped  from  Oswego  that  year,  through  that 
canal,  were  153,538  barrels  of  salt. 


AETICLBS. 

IS3S 

1833 

t8S4 

ARTICLES. 

1833 

1833 

1834 

number. 
135,170 

146,138 

Bomber. 

320.673 
0,611 
\t\,79i 

number. 
264,919 
S3.431I 
393,0M 

New  York  Mli..bria. 
M  ercfaud  toe . .  ■ .  ton* 
Schoouan  ..nnmber 

nombor. 
34,348 
I.03S 
240 

number. 
46,Ua 
1,923 
433 

Dumber. 
39,641 
l,8ao 
S70 

The  first  three  articles  were  from  Lake  Erie,  and  the  salt  and  merchandise 
were  in  transit  upwards.  The  total  business  of  the  Welland  canal,  for  1840  and 
1841,  was— 


ARTICLES. 

1840 

ARTICLES. 

1S40 

1841 

number . 
209^10 
14,880 
1333,769 

number. 
103,137 
2^193 
1,312,460 

number. 
27,088 

number. 
90,160 
V33,00O 

Among  the  other  items  carried  west,  were — 


ARTICLES. 

1840 

1841 

number. 

2,770 
18,037 

number. 

149337 
3,718 
18.383 

The  statements  for  1841,  and  those  for  beef,  pork,  corn,  and  staves,  for  1840, 
are  made  up  to  the  1st  of  November  only.  The  navigation  lasted  a  few  days 
later  eac^  year. 
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The  leading  articles  exported  from  Clereland  alone,  through  the  Wetland 
canalj  were — 


ARriCLBS. 

1S4S 

IBM 

ARTICLES. 

IW 

uu 

dollar! . 

38Q,i»4 
B9,S70 
94,S«B 

dollara. 

90,689 
TB^t 

Pork  uidb0«f...b«m)li 
TmU  Tklo*  of  all  ex- 

dotlan. 
46,t9<> 

MM 

t^IT,MO 

B».iM 

The  amount  of  wheat  entering  at  Port  Colbome,  in  1842,  up  to  the  22nd 
of  July,  was  865^024  bushels,  of  which  657^429  bushels  were  for  Osw^o  and 
Ogdensburg,  and  the  remainder  as  follows : — 


A  B  T  I  C  L  B. 

St.  Catb«rlii*'«. 

KlnptoD. 

GrankiMiqn*. 

TOT*  I.. 

number. 
99^ 

number. 

Dumber. 
50^ 

nnmlwr. 
307^ 

The  duty  on  which  amounts  to  4672/.  3s.  a  quarter. 

The  abrogate  of  vheat  received  here  to  the  32nd  of  Jcdy,  this  season  was, 
1,193,000  bushels.  This  and  the  Port  Colbome  statement  refer  to  the  imports 
of  wheat  alone  unground. 

Statement  of  Fmign  Imports  into  the  Port  of  Kingston,  Lake  Ontario,  daring  the 
Years  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 


1840  Value 
Duty 


I  M  PORTS. 


Pork,  bamb  of  }  Mt  bielmded 

Flenr,  .,  147Jtt  Vin  tb«  abne 
Wheat,biubplB  411,7Uj  Mooanti. 

IMl  V«Iae  

Duty  

Pock,  twrreU  oT  36,67S  )  not  loclnded 
Flour,  146^  J-in  the  abovo 

Wheat,  buaheU    109,790 J  anounw. 


£  >.  i. 
»3M  S  5 
4,1SS   •  9 


53,704  tl  7  IS4S 
8,479  U  S 


III  PORTS. 


IBtsjValne.  

Daty  

Park,  bantfa  of  <^SS9  )  Mt  Indnded 
Flew.  H  17«,ns  Vfaa  A»  abm 
Wheat,  hMhela  SA^SM)  aoMMBtti 

Value  , 

Duty  

Perk.  barreU  of  4,7*1)  not  Inehided 
noar,      „  09.790  \  ia  the  aboTti 

Wheat,  busbela    S1.943  3  amonnti. 


£  a.  4. 
4Mfia  IS  0 
6.116  IS  • 


«i,us  u  a 

SlSH  II  4 


Progress  of  Toronto. — The  population  of  this  rapidly  improving  aty,  has 
doubled  itself  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Jun^ 
1843,  according  to  the  census,  was  17,805 ;  at  present  the  number  exceeds 
20,000.  The  revenue  of  the  port  of  Toronto,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January,  1844,  is  upwards  of  18,000/.,  of  which  fully  two-thirds  arise  on  goods 
imported  from  the  United  States.  The  total  exports  during  the  same  period, 
amount  to  105,000/.,  of  which  not  more  than  3506/.  were  sent  to  the  Unit«l 
States.   The  amount  of  specie  exported  to  Bufialo,  is  about  2500^  per  week. 

Ndhbeb  of  Eini^;iiints  arrived  at  Tcnronto,  from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  16th 

Novembw,  1844. 


Dinaber. 

»,994 
T,«07 

lO^I 
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A&TICLSB. 


FImv  bm^ 

Poric  do. 

Ubm  do. 

Oattonl  do. 

Whtaker  do. 

Lard  k«(B 

Bvttor  Arkins 

WtaMt.  bnshela 


Qauuity. 
800 

ni 

S60 
13S 

89,674 


ARTICLIS. 


Ooli  ,  bndwla 

Pom  do 


Potrtaw 


 do. 

 fcct 

HaiM>--*  •  owt 

Bru  do. 

MMrn  do. 


QMUttty. 

number. 
&6B4 
1^ 
140 

144 
1,U1 


Valoa  of      ibor*  la  awmaej,  44,74GL  Itu.  44. 

Commerce  of  Hamilton,  Lake  Ontario.-~In  1842,  the  recupt  of  customs  at 
the  port  of  Hamilton  amounted  to  7604/.,  which  was  considered  to  be  a  large 
sum  when  compared  with  Toronto,  which  for  the  same  period  produced  only 
8300/.  During  the  last  year  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  customs  amounted  to 
12jl90/l,  being  an  excess  over  the  previous  year  of  4586/.  The  canal  tolls  have 
also  increased  to  1986/.,  which,  added  to  the  customs,  makes  the  very  large  sum 
of  14,176/.  To  this  sum  may  be  added  duty  on  articles  in  bond,  2750/.  so  that 
the  whole  amount  of  customs  and  tolls  for  the  year,  is  16,926/.  This  great  in- 
crease is  owing  to  the  very  advant^eous  natural  position  of  Hamilton.  Haced 
at  the  head  of  l^ke  Ontario,  having  excellent  roads  diverging  from  it  in  all 
directions,  an  extensive  and  fertile  country,  hardy  and  industrious  farmers,  and 
sUlfizl  artisans,  enlightened  and  enterprinng  merdiants — the  town  of  Hamilton 
must  in  a  few  years  become  one  of  the  largest  in  Western  Canada,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  prosperous.  *'  Among  not  the  least  causes  to  accomplish  this  end, 
wiE  be  tiie  enlargement  of  Buriington  canal,  which  is  now  in  prepress.  When 
this  is  completed,  uded  by  the  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rencei  the  appearance  of  seargoing  vessels  in  our  harbour  will  be  no  novelty."— 
Expreu. 

Gbbbbal  Retnmof  ArUdet  and  Hercliandise,on«hidi  Toll  has  been  coOected  at  the  Bur- 
lington Canal,  during  the  Season  1848. 


ARTICLES. 


Plow.  barrel* 

PttTfc  do. 

Wbtakey  do. 

Bottrr  ko|> 

Lard  do. 

.J   barrel* 

Salt  „  do. 

Wheat  Inubela 

Lamber,  board*  feet 

Wnt  Inidis  itaTea..  .|riecea 

Pipe  do  do. 

~  sr  barrel* 

AppleB  bnabcis 

Attee  barrel* 

Pat  barley  do. 

Oat>  boabab 

StDM.  toiaoa 


Qnaatlty. 


nombor. 
S46 

i,i6r 
wo 

89 
S 

la^H 
i(Wi 

30^000 

is9,»e 

43 

181 

»sr 

wo 

60 
IS 


A  R  T  1  C  L  B  8. 


CoU. 


Pig  iron  do. 

Indian  com  bnabala 

GrimUtoue*  * 

Mereluuidlae,  iDwardikcwt. 
M  oatw«fda.do. 

Actual  coatotn  dutiea,  end- 
ing the  &th  of  Jaa..lS44. . 

Canal  toll*,  ending  tbe  3I« 
of  December,  1M3  ■.- 

Article*  in  bonded  ware- 
honw^  whieb  may  mo- 
bably  M  enlarged  boMo 
tbe  opeiU^  itf  nnvlgatioB 


Total  BtWHmt  of 
eadtoUa  


Qoantliy. 


DUDber. 
ITS 
S64 
S^BTl 

e 

78,7861 


£ 

1^190 


1.968 


V90 


Ifi^ 
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Statbhbnt  of  the  Qiumtitjr  of  Imports  and  Exports  by  the  Desjardins  CaoaJ,  from  the  opening  of 
the  Navigation  on  the  Srd  of  April,  to  the  close  thereof,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1844. 


ARTICLES. 

QiUBtit?. 

ARTICLES. 

Qnantity. 

aniBbar. 
M,«S6 
758 
114 
638 
6,971 
W 
16 

a 

114 

9,797 

IVPOBTa. 

nninber. 
1S,0B3 
109,S17 
I,G10 

SI 

se 

491 

ScnooDan  and  Bleun  pro- 
p«Uer»,  wiib  merohaD- 

Wheat,  eoni,  ft  peai.tMhl*. 

Dniham  boats  and  aeowa 
with  merduBdiae,  he. 

tripa 

"  Poet  Hope. — NEvecAarLE  Distaict. — Produce  o/"  tVheat. — During  the  paat  winter  there  has 
been  more  wheat  purchased  in  this  town  than  in  any  former  season.  There  are  more  than  100,000 
bushels  stored  here  now,  and  it  is  coiiiidently  b^eved  there  is  a  third  of  what  was  raised  in  the 
back  townshipB  to  omie  io,  whidi,  when  the  roads  get  a  little  better,  will  be  brought  forward.  In 
Windsor,  we  understand  there  are  about  60,000  ;  in  Oshawo,  80,000  ;  Bowmanville,  Newcastle, 
and  Bond  Head,  reroectivdy,  as  much  more,  which  will  make  at  die  least  600,000  bu^els.  This 
is  independent  of  what  has  been  purchased  in  Peterborough,  in  the  back  stores  in  Cavan  and 
Monagnan,  the  greater  part  of  whim  will  pass  through  our  harbour  to  market;  and  that  purcliased 
in  Cobourg;  in  all  we  may  safelv  say  between  700,000  and  BOO.OOO  bushels,  at  the  average  price  of 
4«.  to  At,  3d,,  making  the  round  sum  paid  for  this  article  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  least  150,0O0JL 
This  trade  will  continue  to  increase,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  veiy  few  years  1,000,000  of 
bushels  will  be  purchased  annually  at  these  places." — Port  Hope  Gazette. 

Statehbht  of  the  Population  of  Upper  Canada,  with  the  Assessed  Value  of  Taxable  FroperQ^, 
Number  of  Acres  of  Uncultivated  Land  liable  to  Tax,  and  Cultjvated  Land  [d  the  Tears  1825, 


YEARS. 

PopolKtlon, 

Awoaaed  Talna  9t 

Property. 

UiKuMrated  Idnd  UaU« 
to  Tax. 

Caltirated  Land. 

number. 

acras. 

mam. 

l68/)33 

997,0»6 

1,I78,»4 

S4^«e 

838,469 

4,S8o,gea 

4JMl,3a8 

1,9MJ94 

380,894 

4,817,110 

4,363,708 

1.137,795 

4«M<7 

^480,409 

S.llS,aBB 

I,6»,4t7 

4sr^i 

4BS,S97 

IjflSMU* 

*  Hie  dacreitf*  In  the  quantity  ot  land  llaUe  to  tax  Indieatsd  by  tb«M  flgnrea,  ia  not  an  actual  decrc*ae,  bat  an 
error  ariring  rrom  omiMioua  in  the  retnraa  made  to  the  clerfci  of  the  peace.  There  U  no  falling  oS,  It  will  be 
otaMrred,  inike  uaual  rata  of  IneiMse  ef  the  popolatios,  or  of  the  aaeoMed  value  of  properdin  Uppor  Canada. 

Statembnt  of  the  Tolb  recdved  on  the  Rideau  and  Ottawa  canab,  in  the  Yean  184(^  1841, 

1842,  and  1843. 


YEARS. 

Ridean. 

Ottawa. 

TOTaL. 

£     t.  4. 
8S80    IS  1 
8707  IB  S 

sns   6  T 

£     «.  4. 
S8S0    a  9 
4174  U  • 
S7M   M  0 

jff      «.  4. 
ia,761     0  10 
11,881  1ft  0 
Ift^lS  IS  7 

SxATBiRirr  of  Tolls  and  Dues  upon  Timber  passing  through  the  Ottawa  rirer,  received  at 
Bytown  in  each  Year,  from  1836  to  1841- 


YEARS. 

Ottawa. 

YEARS. 

Otta«n. 

£      *.  4. 
13,096     7  11 

IS,  174    17  1 
13,719    19  9 

£      «.  4. 
14.842     7  6 
18,969    IS  10 
19,000     0  « 

1640 

CoHPABATiTE  Statement  of  the  Tolls  coUected  on  the  Wellsnd  canal  in  each  Tear,  from  1834 

to  1842. 

YEARS. 

Amount. 

Y  B  A  R  S. 

Amount. 

jtf     t.  d. 
4300     8  S 
5807     5  11 
97S4    19  3 
3ftl6     4  4 
6740   13  ID 

£      i.  4. 
11,767     a  8 
19,173    II  ID 
M.SIO    Iff  0 
13,946    19  9 
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CoHTABATiTB  StatODOit  of  Sdiooners,  and  Tonnage,  paying  Toll  on  the  Welhnd  canal,  in  esdi 

Year,  from  1837  to  1840. 


TEARS. 

Sdtoonen. 

Tonnage. 

YEARS. 

Schoonen. 

Tcnnagn. 

number. 
718 
769 

Dmnber. 
88^ 

B  umber. 

1109 

i«ri 

nunlMr. 
1*7 f 

Statbhbiit  of  Produce  and  Merchandise  which  passed  through  the  Welluid  Canal  drning  the 

Seasons  of  1840  and  1841. 


ARTICLBS. 


FoRBn*. 

Boards  utd  acantliuK  fort 

ShtDgltts  IDOO 

Square  timtor  cable  feet 

Starea  n  umber 

Sawn  log*  do. 

Aahaa  banela 

Rwflf  barrels  .wumbtr 

AsuovLToaa. 

PoAand  W  banrab 

Battnr  and  laid  do. 

Piour  .„  do. 

Wheat  

Com,  Ib4I^B  do. 

Oata  do. 

Barley  do. 

Peas  aod  bou  do. 

Potatoea  do. 

VMUaaad  aota.  .bamb 

GnAera  do. 


Q  VANTITIBS. 


184* 


Bomber. 

3,004,731 
457,i»0 
899,607 
l,67»,0tl 
S,943 
BOS 
18,808 


IS,flX4 
8,687 
809,010 
1,833,760 
8>,19S 
M4 
64 
133 
108 
190 
4 


1841 


number. 

8,980,911 
414|M0 
l,lt>9,080 
3,776,161 
11,300 
SS8 
6,106 


30,410 
1,141 
113,488 
1,379,900 
70,474 
8,019 
1,804 
38 
480 
»9 
It 


ABTICLBS. 


Tobaeeo  tons 

Seed  baneb 

ItiaouMDiu. 

Fish  barrela 

Wbiakey  do. 

Cider  ■  do. 

Beer  do. 

Casdng*  tons 

FundtHra  •*...*...***.*.*«.«da. 

iron  do. 

VariMi.  

MtHBLUIIBOirS. 

Salt  banela 

Plaater   tons 

Coal   do. 

Bricka  1000 

Gfindatooea  toua 

Stoaa  ewda 


QUANTITIES. 


number. 
277 
ISO 


SIS 
1,816 
14 
OS 

100 

94 
1^19 


1S«,S7» 
801 

9as 

I&,S38 
lU 
Iflt 


1841 


number. 
869 


1,900 
M 
«S 
SI 
6 
7S 

4J881 


IM;188 

488 
l,4U 

137 
486 


STATuam  of  the  Trips  and  Tonnage  of  Boats  which  passed  throudi  the  Ladiiue  Canal,  upwards 
and  downwanb,  in  the  Yean  1839, 1840,  and  1841. 


1839 

mo 

IS4I 

Tkipi. 

Dumber. 
I,44S 

number. 

2,006 
3,180 

number. 

3,368 
1,877 

1,886 
llfi,4W 

4,I4S 

810,000 

4^ 
S48478 

TOMHAOI. 

CoMPARATin  Statement  of  the  Tolls  received  upon  the  under-menticoed  Macadamised  or  Flank 
Roada  in  Upper  Canada,  in  the  Years  1889,  1840,  and  1841. 


DISTRICTS. 

1880 

1848 

1041 

HOME  DISTRICT. 

MIDLAND  DISTRICT. 
JOHNSTOWN  DISTRICT. 

a     $.  A, 
1038  14  « 

^   «.  a. 
%m  14  9 

1788    8  1 
J196  IS  10 

888  U  8 

£     t.  d. 

S31S    4  7 

mo  19  s 

1441    19  8 
1169    8  11 
191    0  7 

1838  14  8 

5970       16  10 

6819    0  II 

Whole  tanBaKH  eoteriDg  the  porta  el  tha  Daltad  Btatea,  in  1840  . 

Baterlng  from  Brttbb  Aseika  

Pram  Canada  


ton*. 
8,389,809 
761,006 
UMS4 
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A  TAUrr  of  VnydA  on  the  NsTuatioD  betv«eD  Canada  East  and  West.  1^  the  OttavalUTer 
and  the  ludeau  Canal,  and  the  Biwt  SL  Lavrencet  during  the  Season  of  184S. 


u  p  W  A  B  D  8. 


HontTMl  to  King! ton  

Atrf,  Id  addttioD,  to  cover  tb«  freatir  «vciDtiBtBd  Mil  od 
Ridoan  canal  

Apart  from  tho  actual  tranaporl^  they  vQI  oaljr  act  ao 
•gOBta  m  wareboaaonMn,  inlh  iMpMt  to  gooda  racvlTod 
and  alond  hf  tkno,  and  duuva  far  alorafo,  ftc^  at 
Haalml, K.  6<l.  par  taa,  andat  Klngatos,  It.  9d., 


Uill. 


Pron  Honlraal— 

To  BTtowD  

«  L-Orifliial  

„  OiaBTllla  

„  OBrmaB  


Flow,  par 
banal. 

Porikpav 
baml. 

s.  d. 

*.  d. 

t  6 

1  9 

t  0 

S  0 

1  » 

1  1 

t  s 

i  « 

Salt  in  bulk 
or  barrelii 
Coak  and  Ptf - 
IroB,  per  toB. 


M 


10 


49 


d' 

90  0 

19  0 


Heavy  Oroce- 
riea  and  Bard 
wart,  per 
ewb 


Tew,  Loaf 
Sngar,  Barr- 
en ware,  and 
Glaaiware, 
per  cot. 


S  0 

1  10 

1  B 

1  9 


DryKooda,and 
all  lu^t  and 
balky  pack- 

■gei,  pwawt 


a 

10 

e 


And,  in  addition,  as  agents  or  war^ousemeo,  chai^  on  goods  destined  for  either  of  these 
places, &t.  perton>  orM.  percwt^  3d.  per  barrel  on  flour,  and  4a>  per  barrel  on  pork.  Goods  to 
places  beyond  Bytown,  on  the  Kdeau  canal,  the  same  in  all  respects  as  to  Kingston. 


DOWNWARDS. 

Floor,  per 
barrel. 

Porit,p«r 
.barrel. 

TdbaceD,per 
bogabrad. 

Batter  or  Lard, 
per  kef. 

f.  d. 
1  0 

1  » 

1  10 
1  9 

*.  d. 
i  0 
a  H 

S  9 
9  S 

*.  d. 

6  0 

4  7 
4  6 
4  0 
3  9 

«.  d. 
le  0 

9  i 

a.  d. 
0  1*1 

0  H 
0  s 
»  6 

0  b 

And  additional  charge  as  agents  or  warehousemen,  for  storage,  &c.,  of  3d.  per  barrel  of  flour ; 
4d.  per  barrel  of  pork ;  6d.  per  barrel  of  ashes }  U.  per  hog^ead  of  tobacco;  and  Sd.  per  keg  of 
butter  or  lard. 


DOWNWARDS. 

Otber  Grain, 
per  btubel, 
■(andard 
welgbt. 

Standard 
ataTM, 
per  H. 

Pnndieaa 
■tavea, 
per  H. 

Paekagea, 
welgbt  or 

per  ton. 

J.  d. 
0  T| 

t  ti 

(,  d. 
0  7t 
0  6} 
0  » 

0  ti 

dollar*. 
30 

'» 

dollar*. 
10 

"si 

t.  d. 

ta  • 

M  0 
93  4 
U  0 
90  0 
IS  0 

Andadditional  charge  as  agents  or  warehousemen,  for  storue,  ttc,  of  Id.  per  60  lbs.;  wheat, 
Id.  per  bushel ;  other  grain,  standard  wei^t,  20r.  per  M.  standard  staves ;  7t.  6d.  per  M.  punclieon 
stares ;  and  5t.  per  ton  poduges,  wei^t  or  measurement 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

The  settlement,  cultivationt  trade,  and  navigation  of  the  r^ons  drained 
by  the  Missisaippi,  Missouri,  die  Ohio,  and  the  namerous  tributaries  of  those 
rivers,  are  subjects  unparalleled  in  their  rise,  progress*  and  magnitude. 
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Within  the  duration  of  not  more  than  the  ordinary  long  life  of  a  human 
being,  the  eini»Te  of  the  west  has  risen  to  its  present  magnitude.  A  few  strag- 
gling hnnters  were  trapping  amidst  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  when  they  heard 
the  intelligence  of  the  fight  at  Lexington.  To  the  spot  where  they  had  erected 
their  camp  they  gave  the  name  of  their  battlefield.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
first  settlement,  and  the  first  dty  in  the  great  western  valley. 

Before  this  period  there  was  no  craft,  we  believe,  of  greater  capacity  than  the 
canoe  of  the  red  men,  navigating  the  western  waters  at  least  not  farther  north 
than  Louisiana.  After  the  beech  bark  canoe,  and  the  canoe  formed  of  a  single 
tree,  scooped  out  by  tools  or  by  boming,  the  pirogoe  appeared,  also  formed  by 
scooping  out  one  or  more  trees,  and  joining  them  together  in  the  form  of  a 
vessel.  The  bargCy  the  Jiat  boat,  and  the  keel-hoatj  afterwards  appeared  on  the 
{preat  rivers  of  America.    The  barge  was  the  largest  of  the  three. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  navigate  the  Ohio,  down  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  New  Orleans,  was  in  1776,  when  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Linn,  the  grand- 
faUier  of  Dr.  Linn,  afterwards  a  senator  in  Congress  from  Missouri,  descended 
by  water  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  to  procure  military  stores  for  the 
troops  stationed  at  the  former  place  They  succeeded,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1777  brought  back  a  cargo  of  136  kegs  of  gunpowder. 

Judge  Hall,  in  his  notes,  observes 

"  A  month  vas  usually  consumed  in  the  passage  from  Pittsburg  to  Nev  Orleans,  while  the 
return  voyage  was  not  effected  in  less  than  four  months,  nor  without  a  degree  of  toil  and 
exposure  to  which  nothing  but  the  hardiest  frames,  and  the  most  indomitable  spirits,  would 
hare  been  equal.  The  heavily  laden  boats  were  propelled  against  the  strong  current  by  poles, 
or,  where  the  stream  was  too  deep  to  admit  the  use  of  those,  drawn  by  ropes.    The  former 

Srocen  lequited  the  exertion  of  great  strength  and  activity,  but  the  latter  was  even  more 
ifficult  and  diseoarasiDg — as  the  labourer,  obliged  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  to  throw  aside  hia 
clothinj^  and  espowa  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  was  forced  to  travel  on  the  heated  sand  to 
wade  through  mire,  to  climb  precipitous  banks,  to  pudi  his  way  through  brush,  and  often  to  tread 
along  the  uDdennined  ^re,  which  giving  way  under  hb  feet  predpitated  him  into  the  eddying 
torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  After  a  day  spent  in  toils  which  strained  every  muscle  to  its  utmost 
power  of  exertion,  he  tnrew  himself  down  to  sleep,  perhaps  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  cold 
damps  and  noxious  exhalations  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  f<nwious  attacks  of  millions  of 
musquitoes,  and  reposed  as  uncooscious  of  danger,  or  inconvenience,  as  the  native  alligator  which 
bellowed  in  the  surrounding  swamps. 

"  The  flat  boat  was  introduced  a  little  later  than  the  others.  It  is  a  rough  strong  boat,  with  a 
perfectly  flat  bottom,  and  perpendicular  sides ;  and  covered  throughout  its  whole  length.  Being 
oonstnicted  to  float  only  with  tlie  current,  it  never  returns  after  descending  the  river.  These  boats 
were  formerly  much  used  by  emigrating  fomilies,  to  transport  themselves  down  the  Ohio,  and  are 
still  built  in  great  numbers  on  the  vanous  tributary  streams,  and  floated  out  in  bigli  water,  with 
produce  for  New  Orleaas." 

'Such  were  the  vessels  by  which  Ihe  navigation  and  trade  of  the  western  rivers 
was  carried  on,  previous  to  the  year  1811.  A  few  bad  roads  crossed  the  moun- 
tuns,  and  some  waggons  werb  dragged  over  them  with  such  difficulty  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  merchandise  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  horses.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  a  delegate  from  Kentucky  was  considered  a  visionary  for  re- 
questing of  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  mail  to  Pittsbui^,  to  be  carried  on 
horseback  once  in  two  weeks.    "  He  was  told,*"  says  Judge  Hall,  "  that  such  a 
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mail  was  not  needed,  that  it  probably  would  never  be  required,  and  tbat  the 
obstacles  of  the  road  were  insuperable.  That  venerable  patriot  has  lived  to  see 
the  establishment  of  two  daily  mails  on  the  same  route ;  while  the  canals,  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  turnpikes  that  lead  to  the  west,  have  rendered  it  accessible,  with 
ease  and  safety  to  every  species  of  vehicle." 

"  The  first  steamboat  binlt  od  the  western  waters,"  sayt  a  writer  in  the  Wetiem  Monfhljf 
Ma^anne,  "  was  the  (Meant,  built  at  Pittsburg  in  1811 ;  there  is  do  account  of  more  than  seven 
or  eight  built  previously  to  1817 ;  from  that  period  they  hare  been  rapidly  increasing  in  number." 

The  Orleans,  400  tons,  the  first  boat  built  at  Pittsbui^,  was  owned  and 
constructed  by  Mr.  Fulton,  and  sailed  from  IHttsburg  in  December,  1812,  and 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  about  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

Before  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  about  1817,  the  trade  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  scarcely  existed,  and  the  whole  upward  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans  was  conveyed  in  about  twenty  barges,  carrying  each 
about  100  tonsj  and  making  but  one  trip  a  year:  a  longer  period  than  required 
to  make  an  East  India  or  a  China  voyage.  On  the  upper  Ohio,  about  150  keel- 
boats  were  employed,  each  of  the  burden  of  about  thirty  tons,  and  making  the 
trip  to  and  from  Pittsburg  and  Louisrille,  about  three  times  a  year.  The  whole 
tonnage  of  the  Inuits  navigating  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi  was  Uien  about 
6500  tons. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Merchant^  Magazine^  in  1842  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  was  as  follows : — 

"  There  were  450  steamers,  averaging  each  200  tons,  and  making  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  80,000,  so  that  it  has  a  good  deal  more  than  doubled  in  eight  years.  Valued  at  eighty 
dollars  the  ton,  they  coat  above  7,000,000  dollars,  and  are  navigated  by  nearly  16,000  per* 
tons,  at  thirty-five  to  each.  Besides  these  steamers,  there  are  about  4000  flat-boats,  which  cost 
each  105  dollars,  are  managed  by  five  han^  a-piece  (or  20,000  penoiw),  and  make  an  annual 
expense  of  1,980,000  dollars.  The  estimated  annual  expense  of  the  steam  navigaticm,  including 
fifteen  per  cent  for  insurance,  and  twenty  per  cent  for  wear  and  tear,  is  13,616,000  dollars.  If,  in 
1834,  they  emplojred  an  aggr^te  of  90,000  persons,  they  must  now  occupy  at  Iratt  180,000. 
The  hoots,  ever  in  motion  when  tlie  state  of  the  waters  in  which  Xhtsy  ply  permits,  probably 
average  each  some  twenty  trips  in  the  year.  Those  running  from  New  OrleaDS  to  the  more  dis* 
tant  points  of  the  river,  malce  from  eight  to  fifteen  trips  in  the  year  ;  while  those  carrying  the 
great  trade  from  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  to  St.  Louis,  perform  some  thirty  annual 
trips.  Otiiers  run  between  still  nearer  ports,  and  make  more  frequent  voyages.  But  at  twenty 
each,  and  carrying  burdens  far  beyond  their  mere  admeasurement  of  tonnage,  their  collective 
annual  freight  would  he  1800  tons ;  to  which,  if  that  of  4000  flat-boats  (each  seventh-five  tons)  be 
added,  we  have  a  total  freight,  for  ihe  entire  annual  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  of  about 
S^000,000  tons.  The  commerce  which  they  convey  (omitting  the  great  number  of  passengers 
whom  they  waft  in  some  0000  trips)  is  of  two  sorts :  that  of  the  export  trade  to  New  Oriwns, 
and  that  of  supply  and  interchange  between  the  different  regions  lying  on  Hhit  Hbsissippi  and  its 
tributaries.  The  latto-  is  well  ascertained  to  be  coimderdily  greater,  as  naturally  bwpens  In-the 
internal  trade  of  all  wide  and  commerdal  countries,  whose  d«ilings  with  foreign  lands  never  fiul 
to  fall  far  short  of  their  exclianges  with  each  other.  The  statistics  collected  at  die  two  main 
points  where  the  best  means  of  information  can  be  commanded  (St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati),  esti- 
mate this  internal  traffic  of  the  productions  of  the  country  itself  at  not  less  than  70,000,000  dollars 
annually ;  while  those  commodities  shipped  to  New  Orleans  for  exportation,  are  found  to  be 
50,000,000  dollars  more.  The  downward  trade  may  thus  be  stated  at  120,000,000  dollars;  the 
upward,  or  return  trade  of  foreign  good=,  or  of  those  brought  up  the  river  from  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  is  reckoned  at  about  100,000,000  dollars.  Thus,  the  entire  amount  of  commodities  con- 
veyed upon  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  does  not,  upon  the  best  estimates,  fall  short  of 
220,000,000  dollars  annually,  which  is  but  90  000,000  dollars  less  than  the  entire  value  of  the 
foreign  trade 'of  the  United  States  exports  and  imports  in  1841." 
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Tablk  of  Dtetanees  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Kivers,  from  Pittsbui^,  Pnnsylvania,  to  th« 
FtXit  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 


r  LACES. 


Pittatrarf.  PennajlvaDla.toWbtraUng.Viratnu 

MarlMtB,  Ohio...  

Portmooth,  OUo  

CiBCinaad.  UUa  

Louiarflle,  KmtncA]'  

Bruiarill*,  Iowa  

HovthorOUu  

St  Vouu,  HoUls  

Total  to  St.  Lool*.  1237  nileo. 

St.  Lo«ia.  to  BMutb  of  U uaouri  

AIM,  imBoia  

BanbaM.  lUtooia  

ClariUTlib,  Mofalla  

LoHiaiua,  Mobile  

Haaaibal.  UoUle  

Hariou  City,  HoUle  

QalBcy,  lllnaoia  

La  Grange.  MobOe  

Tolly.  Mobile  

WarMw,  lllbtol*  

Xaokak.  W.  T.,  (foot  of  Dea  Moinaa  Raplda) 
Moatwwe.  W.  T.  ^ead  of  Pea  Moiaw  lUpMaj 


Vilea. 

Total 

No. 

No. 

96 

tx 

178 

178 

336 

lOS 

Ml 

13a 

693 

9110 

78J 

m 

as4 

aM 

1337 

18 

6 

34 

15 

39 

W 

09 

IS 

111 

30 

141 

10 

151 

10 

1«1 

IS 

173 

8 

181 

20 

301 

9 

306 

IS 

tsi 

P  LACBS. 


Commerce,  lUlnnla  

Fort  Hadiaott,  Weatera  Territory  

Burlington,  Weatern Territory  

Oqnairka,  (Yellow  Banka)  

Moutb  of  Iowa  

Month  of  Plae  Ri*«r  

Mouth  of  Rock  River  

SteTeawn,  Ulinola  

Rock  latand  

Canaan,  (bead  of  Upper  Raplda)  

New  Pklladclphia.WMtern  Territory. 

Savana,  Wealprn  Tfliritory  

SmitbriUe,  IlliDola  

BelWiew,  Weairm  Territory  

Month  of  Fever  River  

Galena,  lUinefa  

Du  Buque,  Weetent  Territory  

CiiBsvilie  

Prairie  la  Porte  

Pr*irie  du  Cblen  

Fklia  of  St.  Antboay,  abool  


Hilea. 

Tout. 

No. 

No. 

1 

SX3 

10 

333 

30 

SU 

15 

307 

19 

34S 

35 

SI7 

10 

337 

8 

iii 

3 

317 

18 

305 

40 

S8S 

30 

4U 

ID 

4W 

e 

431 

6 

m 

8 

445 

so 

479 

30 

BOS 

8 

SIS 

>a 

516 

365 

8M 

Total  inm  FIttriniri  to  St.  Anthony  FkUik  WST  milae. 
Total  to  8t  Anthony  Falla  BSD  miles. 

The  cluuge  or  fue  for  passage  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  is  about 
three  dollars  per  100  miles  for  long  distances,  and  four  to  five  cents  per  mile 
for  short  distances.  Deck  passei^rs,  one  dollar  per  100  miles.  The  nsoal 
speed  of  the  boats  is  six  miles  an  hour  up  stream,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
down. 

An  important  point  of  internal  trade  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  the  Portland  and 
Louisville  canal,  through  which  the  navigation  of  that  great  river  passes. 


Statxhent  of  the  Number  of  Boats  that  have  passed  through  the  Portland  and  Louii- 
ville  Canal  and  Amount  of  Tolls  recaved,  during  the  niulermentioiied  Years. 


TEARS. 

Steamboata. 

Plat  and  kMl 
boata. 

Tolla  reodved. 

number, 
408 
453 
876 
938 
1,3E« 
1,183 
1,901 
l,0G8 
l,«66 
1,331 

ipsi 

983 

i;m« 

aaaiber. 
4H 

179 

710 
0)3 
396 
360 
106 
438 

ars 

30S 

aoo 

I8S 
88 

tona, 
7fi,SIS 

ro.too 

16BM5 
163,000 
100,413 
183,338 
343,314 
301,750 
300,400 
324341 

mjm 

t}S,79B 
333,364 

d)r«.  eta. 
13,790  77 
36.796  18 
60,736  93 
61.848  ir 
80,165  34 
88,343  33 
145,434  60 
131,107  16 
I80,3M  OS 
134,981  66 
113^  S» 

10 

107,8174  OS 

I3L7Sa 

4701 

3,433,667 

1^,IIU  90 

The  trade  of  New  Orleans  with  the  upper  counteies  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
and  Missouri,  and  especially  the  produce  and  merchandise  brought,  during 
several  years,  downwards  to  ^at  city,  will  be  found  detuled  in  our  account  of 
New  Orleans. 

The  prindpal  places  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
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taries,  between  New  Orleans  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  uid  Missoori,  we  hare 
described  in  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  respective  states. 

The  great  entrep6ts  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  upper  coonties  are  St.  Louis 

and  Cincinnati. 

St.  liouis,  as  late  as  tiie  year  1836,  was  little  m<»re  Uian  a  trading  village; 
now  (1845)  contains  a  population  of  probably  40,000.  (See  description  of  the 
state  of  Missouri  and  its  towns.)  A  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  states  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  the  territories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  centre  at  this 
town.  Bricks  in  great  quantity;  and  deals,  boards,  &c.,  produced  by  numerous 
steam  saw-mills,  and  by  several  mills  for  planing ;  the  produce  of  white-lead 
factories,  grist-roUls,  oil-mills,  and  other  fabrics  also  create  an  active  trade.  The 
amount  of  marine  insurances  effected  at  St.  Louis,  including  boat-hulls  and  car- 
goes, and  comprising  only  property  floating  on  the  rivers,  is  stated,  in  1842,  to 
have  been  58,021,986  dollars. 

The  leading  articles  of  export  from  St.  Louis  and  of  the  adjacent  country,  of 
which  it  is  the  emporium,  are  lead,  tobacro,  furs,  and  peltries,  hemp,  flour,  wheat, 
and  other  agricultural  products;  also  horses,  mules,  hogs,  and  live  cattle  of 
various  sorts,  which  are  shipped  to  the  south  in  flat  or  keel-boats. 

The  lead-mines  of  Washington,  and  other  southern  counties,  are  below 

St  Louis ;  although  the  lead  is  chiefly  shipped  from  that  port,  by  boats,  to  New 

Orleans.   The  quantities  of  this  article  received  at  St.  Louis,  from  the  Galena 

mines,  for  three  years,  ending  in  1841,  were  as  follow: — 

1839  pigs  375,000 

1840   „  390,000 

1841  „  425,000 

The  quantity  of  lead  received  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  same  period,  was  as 
follows : — 

1839  pigs  300,000 

 „  352,000 

 „  423,000 


1840 
1841 


Statehkmt  of  tiiB  Shipments  of  Lead  from  Galena  and  Dubuqu^  and  lUl  other  Points  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  for  1841, 1842,  and  1843. 


A  RTl  0  LBS. 

lUl 

IMS 

PlgaleM. 

St«un- 
bo>U. 

Keel* 

towed. 

Pigi  lead. 

Steatn- 
bnats. 

Keeli 
toned. 

Pin  lead. 

Steam- 
boa  U. 

KeeU 
towed. 

Small  iMd,  equal  to. , . , 

No. 
452.9  U 
2.730 
T34« 

Nu. 
143 

No. 

lOS 

No. 
447,899 
640 

No. 
IN 

No. 
S8 

No. 

2,410 
fl.000 
15,400 

No. 
M4 

No. 
W 

Shipped  to  ibe  laLea  ... 

36,N0 

463^M 

143 

las 

479,609 

384,131     1      244     i  SS 

19» 

B8 

Plga  WbcoulB  coppsr,  IW  •qual  to  OS^MMlba. 


"  The  above  statement  of  the  shipmenta  of  lead  made  from  this  section  of  the  countiy 
this  season,  compared  with  that  of  1841  and  1842,  together  with  the  number  of  steamboat 
departures,  and  number  of  keels  and  baiges  towed;  shows  561,321  pigs  against  447,859 
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|)ig8  in  1842,  and  in  nnall  bar  lead,  2410  pigs  agtuiut  840  pigs ;  showing  an  actual 
increase  in  the  shipments  of  lead     ...  ...  115,032  pigs 

To  which  should  be  added  that  stopped  ice  in  1842, 
none  of  which  reached  St.  Louis  prior  to  the  lOUi  of 
April,  1843    25,142  „ 

Making  an  actual  increase  in  the  Eiupply  of       .       .    .  140,174  „ 
"  That  made  into  sho^  say  5000  pigs,  has  gone  to  supply  the  lake  borders,  as  well  as 
the  lead  shipped  that  way.    The  steamboat  arrivals  show  an  increase  of  49  over  1842, 
being  244  against  195. 

"  The  article  of  Wisconsin  copper  is  attracting  notice,  and  will  become  a  valuable  article 
in  trade  of  this  country.  Our  shipments  this  year  amount  in  value  to,  say  11, 000  dol- 
lars, and  will,  I  think,  in  1844,  double  that  amount.  In  the  Boston 'market  it  commands 
die  same  price  as  l^^vian  copper,  and  with  one  house  has  the  preferenee  over  it. 

dlra.  cts. 

The  value  of  the  lead  exported  from  here  this  year  may  be  set  down  ^ 
at  563,731  piffs  of  701bs.=39,46I,171  lbs.;  at  two  dollars  twenty-  • 

seven  cents  and  one-third   937,202  00 

And  copper   11,000  00 

Total   948,202  00 

ChOena,  Dee.  15, 1843." 

Of  the  tobacco  crop  of  Missouri,  it  is  stated,  by  a  house  eng^d  in  the  trade, 
that  Uie  shipments,  during  tlie  year  1841,  were  about  9000  hogsheads,  of  which 
8500  passed  dirough  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  subjoined  quality  and  value : — 

dollare.  dollars. 

2000  hhds.  strips    .       .       .       worth  in  Europe  175=350,000 

2500  firsts   „      New  Orleans  120=300,000 

2500  seconds  ....  „  „  70=175,000 

1600  X's   „  „  50=  75,000 

500  king^B  and  boll's  eye  „  „  25=  12,500 

Total    .  .  912,500 

The  crop  for  1843,  was  estimated  at  above  12,000  hogsheads.  The  trade  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  and  that  of  independent  fur  traders,  induding 
the  Air  trade  of  nearly  all  the  nortiiem  and  north-vestem  Indians  mthin  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  concentrates  at  St.  Louis.  The  value,  to  that 
city,  of  the  trade  in  cloths,  blankets,  and  other  fabrics  used  in  the  fur  trade  traffic, 
exclusive  of  annuities,  the  pay  of  hands,  and  the  outfits  for  expeditions,  boats, 
&c.,  has  been  estimated,  by  individuals  femiliar  with  the  trade,  as  exceeding 
225^000  dollars.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  exportation  of  furs,  bufialo-robes, 
and  peltries,  the  proceeds  of  that  trade,  which  go  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  indepen- 
dently of  the  home  consumption,  and  the  quantity  sent  to  the  Ohio  and  other 
parts  of  the  west,  during  the  year  1841,  was  between  350,000  dollars  and  400,000 
dollars ;  and  that  the  entire  fur  trade  for  that  year  could  not  fall  short  of  500,000 
dollars.  This  trade  includes  the  furs  and  skins  that  were  collected  by  the  various 
Indian  tribes  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Columbia  to  the 
California. 

Hemp  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  Missouri  section 
of  the  counb7.   There  are,  at  St.  Louis,  two  large  manu&ctories  of  baling  and 
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bale  rope,  and  several  rope-walks.   One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of 

hemp  were  exported  in  1840,  of  which  1600  tons,  grown  in  the  state,  were 
shipped  to  Kentucky,  380  tons  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop 
of  1841  was  double  that  of  the  preceding  year;  and,  that,  including  the  state  of 
Illinois,  Qie  fanners  of  which  are  b^^ning  to  direct  thrar  attention  to  the  mann- 
focture  of  hemp,  the  total  crop  daring  the  year  1842^  was  aboat  10,000  tons, 
valued  at  about  200,000  dollars. 

St  Louis,  Alton,  Peoria,  and  most  of  the  villages  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  river,  export  many  thousand  tons  of  pork  in  various 
states  of  preparation,  as  bulk  and  barrelled  pork,  bacon  and  lard.  The  value  of 
the  trade  of  Illinois,  in  that  article,  was  estimated,  in  1841,  at  1,500,000  dollars. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  pork  produced  on  the  upper  Mississippi  has  been 
consumed  at  the  lead  mines,  by  the  Indians,  and  at  the  various  military  posts. 
A  part  of  that  which  is  produced  on  the  Missouri  is  consumed  by  the  Indians, 
the  fur  companies,  and  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  stationed  upon  the 
frontier.  In  1841,  ]  74,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  237,000  bushels  of  wheat  were 
shipped  from  St.  Louis,  besides  a  great  number  of  horses,  mules,  homed  cattle, 
and  hogs,  which  are  sent  southward  by  the  flat  or  keel-boats. 

Merchandize,  of  various  sorts,  required  by  the  inland  population  is  imported 
into  St.  Louis,  as  a  depot,  from  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  Ohio,  and  estimated 
at  the  value  of  25,000,000  dollars.  Some  of  those  articles  imported  into  St. 
Louis,  such  as  hardware,  queen's,  and  China  ware,  German  and  French  goods, 
linens,  wines,  and  liquors,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands  of  dollars,  were 
imported  in  transit  directiy  from  Europe.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
between  St  Louis  and  Santa  F^,  and  the  States  of  New  Mexico. — {See  Tradt  of 
the  Prairies  and  Santa  Fe  hereqfter.) 

On  the  Bfississippi  and  its  tributaries,  437  boats  r^^olarly  plied  during  the 
year  1841,  of  which  150  were  employed  in  the  St  Louis  trade,  and  dghty-tbree 
steamboats  were,  in  part,  owned  by  citizens  of  that  place ;  some  of  which  plied 
from  the  Ohio  to  Peoria,  upon  tiie  Illinois,  and  to  Qalena,  upon  the  Missisaippi; 
others  were  employed  in  the  direct  trade  from  New  Orleans  to  variona  pmnts 
upon  the  Missouri,  making  St.  Louis  tiie  rallying  point  He  steamboats,  ked- 
boats,  and  flatboats,  either  carried  direct  from  St  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  or  sold 
along  the  river  ooast,  flax-seed,  tobacco,  wheat,  whiskey,  shot,  hides,  hemp, 
castor  oil,  com,  meal,  bu&lo  robes,  bees'-wax,  rope,  batter,  ba^ng,  beans,  foia 
and  peltries,  green  fruit,  dried  tallow,  bacon,  beef,  dried  com,  flour,  lard,  lead, 
oats,  potatoes,  pork,  onions,  and  live  cattle. 

Vicksbufg,  Natch^  and  other  minor  places,  are  important  pmnts  of  ship- 
ment for  tiie  produce  of  the  interim*  to  New  Orleans,  the  grand  entrep6t  of  the 
Mississippian  regions  for  foreign  commerce,  and  the  natural  point  of  export  to 
foreign  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  AMERICAN  FUR  TRADE. 


Thb  trade  for  the  purchase  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals  commenced  nearly 
vith  the  first  voyages  to  the  coasts  of  America.  We  find  that  the  early  voyagers 
traded  for  furs  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  along  the  shores  and  rivers 
of  Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick),  and  Tarious  parts  of  the 
country  now  forming  the  state  of  Mune,  and  the  New  England  states,  and  o 
Cape  Breton,  St.  John's  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  The  skins  of  bears,  foxes, 
martens,  and  some  other  wild  animals,  have  continued  from  that  period  down  to 
the  present  day,  to  form  articles  of  commerce,  to  a  moderate  extent,  in  all  those 
countries. 

The  great  fur  trade  of  North  America  commenced  first  at,  and  was  carried  on 
from,  Canada,  and  it  was,  afterwards  shared  by  adventurers  who  resorted  to 
Hudson  Bay. 

The  French  colonists,  who  established  themselves  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  bordering  lakes  and  streams,  not  discovering  gems  nor  gold,  directed  their 
views  to  the  mighty  wilderness,  and  to  the  vast  lakes  and  magnificent  streams 
west  of  Quebec ;  and  to  the  hunting  of  urild  animals,  whose  furs  were  of  great 
Talue  in  the  foreign  markets.  Cardinal  Richelieu  organised,  in  1627,  the  Com- 
pany of  New  France,  a  chartered  body  comprised  of  100  members,  and  granted 
to  this  company  two  ships  of  war.  From  that  time  the  French  colonists 
extended  their  posts  along  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west  These  posts 
were  the  points  of  rendezvous  of  the  fur  traders — ^where  European  wares  were 
exchanged  for  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

The  French  fur  trade  was  created  as  much  by  the  character  of  the  people  as 
the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  government.  The  French  colonists  were  scattered 
at  different  commanding  points  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri.  They  consisted  of  three  classes:  the  seigneursj  who  were  deemed  the 
patridans  of  the  country,  and  who  held  its  advantages  by  royal  charters ;  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  erected  their  crosses  amid  the  near  and  distant  Indian  nations, 
and  who  were  important  agents  of  the  French  government  in  gaining  the  friend- 
ship of  the  aborigines ;  and  the  vagrant  adventurers  who  were  subjects  of  the 
feudal  system  under  the  Cout^me  de  Parity  or  the  French  colonial  law. 

The  French  American  colonies  were  military  and  mercantile,  &r  more  than 
agricultural  colonies.  The  feudal  possessors  of  the  country  strove,  by  the  course 
they  pursued,  rather  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  temporary  advantage  than 
to  perpetuate  either  their  own  hold  on  the  soil,  or  the  dominion  of  France  over 
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the  Canadas.  Under  noble  leaders,  and  the  Jesuits  and  priests,  feudal,  semi- 
military,  and  trading,  as  well  as  converting,  or  religious,  expeditions,  were 
despatched,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  government  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  with  implements  to  erect  posts,  or  factories  upon  the 
borders  of  the  lakes,  as  places  of  deposit  for  European  merchandise,  and  for  the 
peltries  collected,  and  as  outposts  for  the  protection  of  French  power.  WitJiin 
the  first  fifty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  by  Samuel  de  Champlain, 
we  find  factories  extending  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  at  Detroit,  Mackinaw, 
Duquesiie,  Chicago,  Green  Bay,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Marie,  and  St.  Vincent.  They 
consisted  of  rude  houses,  erected  in  the  woods,  thatched  with  bark,  and  in  the 
midst  of  those  buildings  the  Jesuit  missionary  erected  a  chapel,  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  A  rude  fort  constructed  with  palisades  contained  a  small  garrison  of 
soldiers. 

The  seigneurs,  who,  with  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  were  invested  with 
the  sovereign  power,  under  the  King  of  France,  were  generally  partners  in  ibe 
fur  trading  company. 

The  active  agents  of  the  French  fur  trade  were  the  Coureun  de»  Bois,  or 
rangers  of  the  woods.  As  a  class,  they  were  reckless  and  improvident.  Inured 
to  the  hardships  of  the  forest  and  the  wilderness,  they  soon  became  attached  to  a 
wandering  life  amidst  the  woods.  The  dress  of  the  Courettrs  des  Boi$  consisted 
of  leggings,  mocassins,  a  capote,  or  blanket  coat,  and  a  red  sash  twined  aroond 
them  as  a  girdle,  in  which  was  stuck  a  steel  scalping-knife.  In  this  respect  they 
differed  little  from  tiie  native  Indians.  They  departed  for  the  west  periodically, 
by  the  north-western  lakes;  and  thence,  by  the  forest  and  streams, to  those  posts 
where  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  resortii^,  and  where  were  collected  the 
cargoes  of  furs  and  peltry,  with  which  they  returned  to  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
from  which  the  furs  were  shipped  for  France.  The  goods  sent  upwards,  and  the 
fiirs  brought  down  made  up  in  packs,  were  transported  in  canoes  made  of  birch 
bark,  sufficiently  large  to  convey  six  men  and  the  goods  transported  into  the 
interior  for  barter,  and  the  furs  received  in  exchange.  The  articles  of  trade  were 
imported  from  France,  in  packages  of  convenient  size.  They  consisted  of  cotton 
cloths,  blankets,  cidicoes,  guns,  hatchets,  and  other  kinds  of  hardware,  cheap 
ornaments,  and  other  articles  suited  to  the  taste  or  wants  of  the  Indians.  Thaa 
the  fur  traders,  when  they  reached  the  Indian  territory,  either  hunted  or  trapped 
themselves,  or  exchanged  th&x  goods  with  the  Indians  for  the  furs,  which  were 
deposited  wilih  the  "  Farmers  of  the  Beaver  Skins,"  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent 
to  the  markets. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  the  traders  from  the  posts,  it  was 
ordained  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians  without 
passports  from  the  French  king,  and  all  persons  who  had  not  those  licences, 
were  prohibited  going  from  Quebec,  or  Montreal,  to  the  Indian  country  under 
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the  penalty  of  death.  The  ordinary  price  of  these  licences,  according  to  La 
Hontan,  was  600  crowns,  and  they  were  purchased  from  die  governor-general  of 
Canada  by  the  merchants,  and  by  them  sold  to  the  Coureurs  des  Bou,  at  an 
advance  of  about  fifteen  per  cent  more  than  they  could  command  in  ready  money 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  privileges  granted  in  those  licences  allowed  each 
possessor  to  proceed  to  the  ports  with  two  laige  canoes  laden  with  cargoes  of 
manufactured  goods,  valued  at  about  1000  crowns.  Each  canoe  had  a  crew  of 
nx  men.  On  their  voyages  made  through  the  lakes  annually,  the  ordinary  profit 
was  100  per  cent,  from  which  the  merchant  took  1000  crowns  for  the  prime 
cost  of  his  exported  goods,  600  crowns  for  his  licence,  and  forty  per  cent  for 
bottomry f  so  that  there  remained,  from  the  two  caigoes,  only  680  crowns,  which 
were  divided  among  the  twelve  Coureurs  des  Bois,  During  each  year  the  traders 
came  down  the  lakes  and  streams,  from  the  remotest  banks  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  then  to  the  Ottawas  river,  or  across  the  portage  of  Niagara,  with  fall  freights, 
which  were  disposed  of  at  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  exclusive  policy  soon  became  manifest,  and  nearly 
every  person  was  permitted  to  embark  in  the  fur  trade,  and  the  system  of 
granting  licences  was  abolished.  Qreat  improvidence  soon  pervaded  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Canadian  fur  trade.  French  manufactures,  used  in  the  trade,  were 
of  much  higher  cost  than  those  of  the  £nglish,  and  in  consequence  the  profits 
became  so  small  that  many  of  the  French  traders  absconded  to  the  English 
posts,  which  were  first  established  in  the  country  now  forming  the  state  of 
New  York. 

The  Baron  La  Hontan,  who  was  a  resident  at  Montreal  about  the  year  1685, 
and  who  was  for  some  time  the  French  commandant  of  a  fur  trading  post  on 
the  River  St.  Clair,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  in  his  account  of  the  fiir 
trade,  says, — 

**  Much  about  the  same  day,  there  arrived  at  Montreal,  twenfr^-fire  or  thirty  canoes 
bek»iging  to  the  Coureurs  des  Bois,  laden  with  beaver  Bkins.  The  cargo  of  each  canoe 
amonnted  to  forty  packs,  and  will  fetch  fifty  crowns  at  the  farmers'  office.  These  canoea 
were  followed  by  fifty  more,  of  the  Ottawas  and  Horona,  who  came  down  every  year  to  the 
cobmv,  in  order  to  make  a  better  market  than  they  can  do  in  their  own  country  of  MichUi- 
toackmac,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Hurons  (Lake  Huron),  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Dlinese  (Lake  Michigan).  Their  way  of  trading  is  as  follows: — Upon 
their  arrival,  they  encamp  at  the  distance  of  500  or  600  paces  from  the  town.  The  next 
day  is  spent  in  ranging  their  canoes,  unloading  thrir  goods,  and  pitching  their  tents,  which 
are  made  of  birch  bark.  The  next  day  they  demand  an  audience  of  the  governor-general, 
wluch  is  granted  them  that  same  day  in  a  public  place.  Upon  this  occanon  each  nation 
makes  a  ring  for  itselfl  The  savages  sit  upon  the  ground,  with  their  pipes  in  tiieir  mouths, 
and  the  governor  is  seated  in  an  arm-cbatr ;  after  which,  there  starts  up  an  wator,  or 
speaker,  nrom  one  of  these  nations,  who  makes  an  harangue,  purporting  '  that  his  brethren 
an  come  to  riait  the  goTemor-ffaierai,  and  to  renew  with  him  thor  wonted  frundship ;  that 
thnr  chief  view  is  to  promote  the  interest  <^  the  French,  some  of  wlu>m  being  unacquainted 
with  the  way  of  traffic,  and  being  too  weak  for  the  trannmrting  of  p^ods  from  the  lakes, 
would  be  unable  to  deal  in  beaver  skins,  if  his  brethren  did  not  come  in  person  to  deal  with 
them  in  their  own  colonies ;  that  they  know  very  well  how  acceptable  their  arrival  is  to 
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the  inhabitants  of  MontreaJ,  from  the  advanti^  they  reap  by  it;  that,  inaBmudi  u 
beaver  ekins  are  much  valued  in  France,  and  the  French  goods  given  in  exchange  aie  of  an 
inconsiderable  value,  they  mean  to  g^ve  the  Frencli  sufficient  proof  of  their  readiness  to 
famish  them  with  what  they  desire  so  earnestly.  That  by  way  of  preparation  for  another 
year's  cargo,  they  are  come  to  take  in  exchange  fusils,  powder,  and  ball,  in  order  U>  hunt 
great  numbers  of  beavers,  or  to  gall  the  Iroquois,  in  case  they  offer  to  disturb  the  French 
settlements.  And  in  fine,  that  in  confirmation  of  their  words,  they  throw  a  porcelain  collar 
with  some  beaver  skins  to  the  governor- general,  whose  protection  they  lay  atom  to,  in  case 
of  any  robbery  or  abuse  committed  upon  them  in  the  town.'  The  spokesman,  having  made 
an  end  of  his  speech,  returns  to  his  place,  and  takes  up  his  j«pe,  and  the  interpreter  expWns 
the  substance  of  the  harangue  to  tne  governor,  who  commonly  gives  a  very  dvil  answer, 
espedally  if  the  presents  be  valuable ;  in  ccnisidermtion  of  whi^m  he  likewise  nulras  them  a 
present  of  some  trifling  things.  This  done,  the  savages  rise  up  and  return  to  thnr  huts,  to 
make  suitable  preparations  for  the  ensiun^  trucking. 

"  The  next  day  the  savages  make  their  sbves  carry  the  ddns  to  die  houses  of  die  mer- 
chants, who  harg^n  with  them  for  such  clothes  as  they  want.  All  the  inhalntants  of  Mon- 
treal are  allowed  to  traflic  with  "them,  in  any  commodity  but  rum  and  brandy ;  these  two 
being  excepted,  upon  the  account  that  when  the  savages  have  got  what  they  wanted,  and 
have  any  skins  left,  they  drink  to  excess,  and  then  kill  their  slaves,  for  when  they  are  in 
drink,  they  quarrel  and  fight,  and  if  they  were  not  held  by  those  who  are  sober,  would  cer- 
tainly matte  havoc  one  of  another.  luwever,  you  must  observe  that  none  of  them  will 
touch  either  gold  or  silver. 

"  Aa  soon  as  the  savages  have  made  an  end  of  their  trucking,  they  take  leave  of  the 
governor,  and  so  return  home  b^  the  river  Ottawas.  To  conclude,  they  did  a  great  deal 
of  good  both  to  the  poor  and  nch,  for  you  will  readily  apprehend  that  every  body  turns 
merchant  upon  such  occasions." 

At  this  early  period,  a  jealousy  arose  on  the  part  of  the  French  towards  the 
advances  of  the  English  far  traders :  who,  as  early  as  1686,  had  penetrated  tiie 
wildernesses  as  far  as  Michilimackinac.  In  1720,  CharleToiz  says,  "  As  for  what 
has  been  said,  that  by  making  a  settlement  at  the  Detroit,  we  should  bring  the 
fur  trade  too  much  within  reach  (of  the  English),  there  is  not  a  man  in  Canada 
who  does  not  agree  that  we  can  never  sacceed  in  preventing  the  Indians  from 
carrying  them  their  commodities,  let  them  be  settled  where  they  will,  and  with 
all  the  precautions  we  can  possibly  take,  except  by  causing  them  to  find  the  same 
advantage  in  trading  with  us  as  in  the  province  of  Kew  York." 

While  the  French  traders  were  trading  among  the  forests  borderii^  on  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  supplying  furs  to  the  markets  d  France, 
a  rival  power  appeared  in  Hudson's  Bay;  which  great  inlet  was  first  entered  by 
the  expedition  sent  from  England,  to  discover  a  northern  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Charles  11.  granted  to  a  society  of  Ijondon  merchants, 
denominated  The  Hudson's  Bay  Companyy  a  charter  in  1669,  upon  the  impUed 
condition  that  they  would  strive  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  associa- 
tion confined  its  trade  within  the  regions  of  the  north,  until  as  a  competitor 
with  the  French,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  after- 
wards extended  its  trade  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  north-western 
territory. 

The  English  fur  trade  continued  to  advance  through  the  great  chain  of  ttie 
lakes  and  the  region  of  Hudson's  Bay,  mingling  barbarism  and  dvilisation,  until 
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the  power  of  France  was  driven  from  Canada.  From  the  time  of  the  surrender 
of  the  Frendi  posts  in  1760,  down  to  tiie  year  1766,  the  fur  trade  from  Montreal 
was  in  a  gre^  measure  suspended.  The  furs  which  were  collected  by  the  In- 
dians from  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  were  sold  to  the  traders  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
who  now  extended  their  posts  towards  the  territory  which  had  formerly  been 
occupied  by  France.  In  1766,  a  few  Scotch  merchants  from  Upper  Canada,  find- 
ing the  field  unoccupied,  established  a  post  and  factory  at  Michilimackinac,  the 
central  post  of  the  former  French  fur  trade.  From  this  point,  their  operations 
soon  extended  far  beyond  Lake  Superior  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  MisstS' 
sippi,  north  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  Saskatchawine  and  Lake  Athabasca. 
These  traders,  on  coming  in  collision  with  the  traders  of  Hudson's  Bay,  were 
for  some  time  harassed,  but  not  expelled  by  the  latter. 

Jonathan  Carver,  an  adventurous  naUve  of  Connecticut,  left  Boston  in  1766, 
and  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and  the  upper  lakes,  passed  the 
two  succeeding  years  in  exploring  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  His 
intention  was  to  ascertain  the  character  and  acquire  the  langu^s  of  the  various 
Indian  tribes  which  were  scattered  over  those  re^ons,  as  well  as  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  quality  and  productions  of  the  soil  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  also  to  discover  the  breadth  of  the  continent  of  those  regions  in  its  broadest 
part,  from  the  Atlantic  t6  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  forty-third  and  the 
forty-nxth  degree  of  northern  latitude.  His  tdtimate  object  was  to  propose  to 
the  government  the  establishment  of  a  post  in  that  region,  near  the  "  Strait  of 
Anian,"  which  he  considered  would  faciUtate  the  discovery  of  a  passage  between 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Pacific.  These  objects,  however,  he  was  not  destined 
to  complete;  as  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  project  just  as  he  had  advanced 
to  the  river  St.  Peter's.  The  journal  of  bis  travels  was  published  in  London, 
and  widely  circulated.  It  contained  interesting  information  relating  to  the 
topography  of  a  country  which  had  then  been  but  partially  explored,  as  well  as 
facts  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes.    It  soon  led  to  further  adventures. 

In  1784,  preparations  were  made  by  several  European  nations  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  fur  trade;  especially  between  the  north-western  coast  of  America 
and  China.  At  this  period,  the  Russians  procured  the  greater  part  of  their  furs 
from  the  northern  parts  of  their  empire,  and  transported  them  to  China  by  land; 
while  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  were  supplied  by  the  foctories  of  Canada  and 
Hudson's  Bay.  China  had  been  long  a  valuable  mart  for  ^rs,  which  were  highly 
prized  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  as  a  defence  against  the 
cold,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent,  as  a  badge  of  rank  and  wealth. 

In  1785,  James  Hanna,  an  Englishman,  sailed  from  Canton  in  April,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  fur  trade,  and.  in  August,  he  arrived  in  Nootka  Sound  in  the 
first  ship  that  had  ever  explcned  the  north-west  coast  of  Ameriica.  Here  he 
exchanged  coarse  manolactures,  and  old  iron,  for  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs,  with 
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which  he  returned  to  the  port  of  Canton.  About  the  same  period,  an  association 
of  merchants  termed  the  "  King  George's  Sound  Company,"  was  formed  in 
London  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  western  coast  of  America. 
The  scheme  of  this  company  was  to  (»>llect  ^rs  on  that  part  of  the  continent, 
and  to  transport  them  direct-  to  Canton,  recmving  their  return  cargo  in  tea:  a 
special  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  East  India  Company,  tu  carry  those 
teas  to  London.  For  this  purpose  two  ships  were  despatched  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  In  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  two  vessels  were  sent  out  firom 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  by  the  East  India  Company;  from  Macao  and  Canton 
by  the  English  and  Portuguese ;  and  from  Ostend  under  the  flag  of  the  Austrian 
East  India  Company.  The  French  also,  in  1790,  despatched  expeditions  to  the 
north-west  coast  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  fur  trade. 
An  agent  was  sent  out  by  Spain  to  California  for  t^e  purpose  of  collecting  furs 
for  the  market  of  Canton,  in  which  adventure  he  appears  to  have  partially  suc- 
ceeded. But  the  few  furs  which  he  had  collected  were  of  inferior  quality.  Mean- 
time the  Russians  gradually  extended  their  trade  on  the  north-western  coast. 
The  American  ships  Cohmbiaj  of  220  tons,  and  the  Lady  Washington^  of  90 
tons,  under  the  command  of  Kendrick  and  Gray,  were  fitted  out  by  an  associa- 
tion of  merchants  in  Boston,  and  furnished  with  sea  letters  from  the  general 
government.  They  suled  togetiier  on  tiie  30th  of  September,  1787,  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  for  trade  on  the  same  coast. 

During  the  year  1787,  the  North-west  Company  of  Montreal  was  established. 
This  association  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  fiital  collisions 
which  had  occurred  between  individual  Canadian  traders  and  tiiose  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  well  as  to  re-organise  the  fur  trade  on  a  larger  and 
more  secure  system.  Its  members  were  comprised  of  the  prindpal  merchants 
of  Montreal,  who  had  before  been  engaged  in  the  Ihr  trade  around  the  lakes. 
This  company  did  not  obtun  a  charter,  but  constituted  themselves  a  eommerdal 
partnership.  It  consisted  of  shares  unequally  divided  among  individual  stock- 
holders, some  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  importation  of  goods  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  trade,  in  the  supply  of  capital,  and  in  the  exportation  of  the 
proceeds ;  and  others  who  were  employed  in  actual  trade  at  the  interior  posts 
and  among  the  Indians.  The  shares  of  this  company  were  gradually  increased. 
The  agents  of  the  company  went  annually  to  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  St.  Mary,  and 
the  grand  portage,  where  they  received  the  furs,  and  forwarded  them  to  Montreal. 
The  articles  for  the  trade  consisted  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hardware, 
cutlery,  fire-arms,  ammunition,  some  spirits,  and  those  ornaments  and  tinsels 
which  were  prized  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  in  the  market  of  MontreaL  These 
goods  were  annually  shipped  from  London  about  the  first  of  May,  and  in  the 
winter  they  were  bartered  for  furs  and  peltry,  which  during  the  next  autun&n 
were  shipped  from  Canada  to  London.    The  food  which  they  used  was  of  a 
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coarse  kind.  The  partners  of  the  company,  the  interpreters,  clerks,  guides,  and 
all  in  office,  were  allowed  better  proTisions ;  but  the  canoe-men,  or  voyageurs, 
had  generally  nothing  better  than  fat  melted,  or  boiled,  with  Indian  com  meal. 

The  Hadson's  Bay  Company,  which  had  exercised  supreme  dominion  over 
the  cold  r^ions  of  the  north,  soon  found  a  new  company  advancing;  over  their 
territory,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  companies  soon  gave  rise  to  violent  outbreaks, 
diough  they  confined  themselves  within  different  chartered  limits.  The  North-west 
Company  extended  its  operations  over  the  north-western  lakes :  their  employes 
aided  by  French  Canadians,  hal^breeds,  and  Indians,  with  their  commanders  or 
agents,  occupied  the  posts  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  French  along  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  in  two  years  after  the  first  establishment  of 
the  North-west  Company,  its  advanced  posts  extended  as  Car  as  Athabasca  lake, 
800  milea  beyond  Lake  Superior. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  number  of  skins,  which  were  collected  by 
this  company  during  one  year,  is  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  Voyages  of 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  partner  in  that  assodalion : — 

Product  of  the  North-west  Company,  for  one  Year  previous  to  1794. 

106,000  beaver  skins.  600  wolverine  skins. 

2,100  bear  skins.  1,650  fisher  skins. 

1,500  fia  skins.  100  racoon  skins. 

4,000  kit  fox  skins.  3,800  wdf  skins. 

4,600  otter  skins.  700  elk  skins. 

16,000  musksquash  sldns.  750  deer  skins. 

32,000  marten  skins.  1,200  dressed  deer  skins. 

1,800  mink  skins.  500  buffalo  robes. 

6,000  lynx  skins. 

Fort  William,  near  the  grand  portage  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, was  the  port  of  annual  rendesvons,  where  the  partners  firom  ^e  interior  met 
the  leading  directors  from  Montreal,  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the  trade.  The 
latter  ascended  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  west  in  large  canoes,  manned  by 
Canadum  voyagers,  and  provided  with  articles  of  traffic  as  well  as  of  luxury, 
not  excepting  the  choicest  wines.  The  place  of  assemblage  was  the  grand 
council-house,  a  large  wooden  building.  The  antlers  of  the  elk,  the  bow,  and 
the  war  club  ;  Indian  ornaments  of  various  kinds  ;  richly  sculptured  pipes 
wrought  from  the  red  stone  of  that  region,  or  cut  irom  the  horns  of  the  deer, 
and  ornamented  wiUi  the  plumes  of  birds;  bufifolo  robes,  and  various  trophies 
.  of  Indian  hunting  and  warfare,  adorned  the  walls  of  the  hall.  Bear  and  buffalo 
skins  formed  the  carpets.  At  this  season  a  grand  dinner  was  usually  provided : 
consisting  of  the  flesh  of  deer,  buffido,  hares j  of  various  wild  fowl;  of  fish 
caught  in  the  lakes  or  streams;  and  of  the  luxuries  carried  from  Montreal. 
The  partner  of  the  company ;  the  French  voj/ageur,  decorated  with  tinsel,  and 
with  a  red  feather  waving  in  his  hat;  the  half-breed,  the  highlander,  and  the 
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Indian,  were  all  mingled  together.  On  these  occasions  the  forests  and  rocks 
echoed  the  song  and  the  wild  music  of  revelry;  and  the  Indians  and  teaders 
shared  equally  in  the  [Measures,  or  intemperance,  of  this  annual  orgy. 

The  Russian  government  was,  at  the  same  period,  extending  its  establish- 
ments along  the  western  coasts  of  America.  An  assodafion  was  formed  by  the 
merchants  of  Eastern  Siberia  as  early  as  1785,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  fur  trade  upon  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Empress  Cadierine.  The  government  seemed  disposed  to  suppress  that 
company,  on  account  <tf  the  cruelty  of  its  agents  towards  the  natives.  But 
the  Czar,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1799,  granted  to  the  assodation  a  diarter,  under 
the  name  of  the  '*  Russian  American  Fur  Ck>mpany,"  giving  its  shareholders  an 
exdusive  right  to  trade,  for  twenty  years,  along  a  large  portion  of  the  coast.  This 
privily  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  directors  of  this  com- 
pany had  their  residence  in  Siberia,  at  their  grand  depository  for  the  China  trade. 
This  chief  office  was  afterwards  changed  to  St  Petersburg,  and  was  placed  under 
the  general  control  of  the  imperial  deputment  of  commerce.  The  Russian  for 
trade,  although  more  absolute  and  military  than  was  t^t  of  the  French,  or 
than  that  of  the  English,  was  governed  by  nearly  the  same  general  system. 
At  this  early  period,  numerous  collisions  occurred  between  the  Russian  and 
the  United  States'  fur  traders,  arising  from  mercantile  rivalry ;  and,  among  other 
chaiges  made,  it  was  complained  that  fire-arms  were  furnished  to  the  natives 
by  the  Americans.  During  the  year  1791,  seven  vessels  from  the  United  States 
arrived  in  the  North  Pacific,  in  search  of  furs;  and  Ci^tain  Ingraham,  who 
sailed  from  Boston,  in  1790,  discovered  the  group  which  he  called  the 
Washington  islands. 

That  celebrated  intrepid  traveller,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  traversed  the 
continent  of  Amema,  to  the  Padfic,  in  1793,  but  England  did  not  then  seise 
upon  the  advantages  which  his  experience  enabled  him  to  describe^  The 
American  vessels  which  traded  to  the  north-west  coast  for  furs,  sailed  from  the 
United  States  or  from  Europe,  to  the  North  Pacific,  with  cargoes  of  spirits,  wine, 
sugar,  tobacco,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  iron,  and  coarse  manufitctures  of  varioas 
kinds,  whick  were  exchanged  along  the  sea-coasts  with  the  natives,  or  RussiaiiB, 
for  furs;  or  return  cargoes  were  obtdned  by  hiring  from  the  Russian  agent, 
hunters  and  fishermen  to  procure  furs  and  fish.  These  cargoes  were  then 
shipped  to  Canton,  and  bartered  for  teas,  porcelain,  nankeen,  and  silks,  whidi 
were  shipped  to  the  markets  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  ;  or  if  the  . 
American  ships  were  not  able  to  collect  a  foil  cargo  of  furs,  they,  in  its  broadest 
extent,  were  btden  with  sandal-wood,  pearl-shells,  and  tortoise-shells,  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  for  which  articles  a  market  and  fair  prices  were  found  at 
Canton. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  North-west  Company  of  Canada,  an 
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American  fur  trading  company  was  afterwards  formed,  called,  from  its  principal 
depot  on  the  island  of  Mackinaw,  the  Mackinaw  Company.  The  North-west 
and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies  traded  amidst  the  regions  of  the  north,  and  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri ;  and  the  Mackinaw  Company  traded  chiefly  in  canoes 
to  the  regions  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

By  a  clause  in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  conduded  in  l'!94,  British  traders  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  American  territory,  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade.  By  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  the  Americans  acquired  the  splendid  advantages  of 
navigating  the  Mississippi,  and  all  its  tributaries,  from  their  sources  to  the  sea. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  then  president,  projected  an  expedition,  to  he  undertaken  by  the 
federal  government,  for  the  exploration  of  the  country  watered  hy  the  Missouri, 
and  westward  to  the  Pacific,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  CUrke. 
Those  adventurous  travellers  proceeded  up  the  Missouri  towards  the  Rocky 
mountains,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  exploring  the  main  stream  to  its 
source.  Here  they  prepared  to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  August,  1805, 
and  having  accomplished  their  object,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Colombia 
on  the  7th  of  November,  of  the  same  year. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  North-west  Company  of 
Montreal  resolved  to  extend  their  fur  trade  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  and 
during  the  spring  of  1806,  Mr.  Silas  Frazer,  a  partner,  established  a  British 
trading  post  on  Frazer's  lake,  near  the  fifty-fourth  parallel,  at  a  place  since  called 
New  Caledonia, 

At  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  an  association  was  formed,  in  1808,  called 
the  Missouri  Company,  which  was  projected  by  Manuel  Lisa,  an  enterprising 
Spaniard.  Two  years  afterwards,  a  number  of  trading  posts  were  established 
upon  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  one  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  Lewis 
river,  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  one  also  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia. 
But  the  enmity  of  the  natives,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  supplies  o 
food,  obliged  Mr.  Henry  to  abandon  it  in  1810. 

The  operations  of  the  North-west  Company,  in  confederating  the  numerous 
tribes  at  the  west,  especially  those  in  the  forests  around  the  heads  of  die  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  great  lakes,  induced  the  American  government  to  send  out 
individi&l  traders,  to  supply  tiie  mtnts  of  the  Indians,  and,  if  possible,  to  attract 
their  trade  towards  the  United  States.  These  efforts  produced,  at  the  time,  but 
litde  effect 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  were  extending  their  establishments  upon  the  North 
Pacific  coasts,  as  &r  as  Norfolk  Sound,  and,  as  early  as  1806,  they  had  made  pre- 
parations to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  The  territory  occupied 
by  the  Russian  Fur  Company  was  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  was 
pbced  and«  a  commandant,  uded  by  a  nnmber  of  Russians,  who  kept  the 
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natives  under  entire  subjection^  and  compelled  them  to  labour  for  them.  These 
petty  commandants  were  under  the  general  direction  of  superior  commanders : 
one  of  whom  resided  in  each  group  of  settlements ;  and  all  were  subject  to  the 
will  of  a  chief  director,  or  governor-general,  who  exercised  absolute  power  over 
them,  subject  to  certain  written  regulations  which  were  drawn  up  at  St  Peters- 
bai^.  The  labourers  in  the  Russum  fur  trade  were  employed  principally  as 
mechanics,  hunters,  fishermen,  or  soldiers,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  vagabond 
Russians.  The  furs  collected  by  them  were  shipped  to  Petro-Pawlowsk  and 
Ochotsk,  to  which  places  the  goods  also  required  for  the  trade  were  brought 
partly  from  Russia,  and  partly  by  American  vessels.  The  Russian  gommment 
afterwards  nearly  excluded  the  American  vessels 'from  the  coast,  in  order  that 
the  Russian  company  might  monopolise  not  only  the  fur  trade,  but  prevent 
the  Americans  from  furnishing  the  Indians  with  arms  and  ammanition. 

In  1800,  the  stock  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company  rose  to  an  enormous  price, 
or  value,  under  Alexander  Baranoff,  whom  the  Americans  describe  as  a  bold, 
shrewd,  energetic,  and  heartless  man;  who,  in  weighing  the  interests  of  the 
fur  and  fishing  trade,  considered  the  profits  as  of  for  greater  conseqoenoe  than 
right  and  humanity. 

Mr,  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  German,  who  had  emigrated  from  his  native 
country  in  1763,  engaged  individually  in  the  American  fur  trade,  and  realised  a 
splendid  fortune.  He  obtfuned,  in  1809,  a  charter  from  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  for  oiganising  a  Pacific  Fur  Company :  all  the  capital  of  which  belonged 
to  himself.  His  plan  was  to  establish  posts  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  on  the 
Colombia,  and  on  its  branches,  as  well  as  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
These  posts  were  to  be  supplied  with  all  necessary  articles  for  trade,  either  by 
way  of  the  Missouri,  or  from  the  principal  factory  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia:  which  post  was  to  be  supplied  by  ships,  that  were  to  sail  annually 
from  the  port  of  New  York.  This  principal  dep6t  was  to  be  the  magaiine  for 
all  the  furs  and  peltries  collected  at  the  other  posts,  and  the  ships,  after  dis- 
charging their  outward  cargoes,  were  to  be  laden  with  furs,  to  be  exported  to 
Canton,  and  to  receive  there  in  return,  teas,  silks,  and  other  Chinese  productions, 
which  were  to  be  carried  to  New  York.  It  was  also  proposed  to  supply  by 
the  American  ships,  the  Russians  on  the  north-west  coast,  vidi  any  goods  they 
might  require,  for  which  furs  were  to  be  received  in  exchange ;  and  for  that 
object  a  special  agent  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  who  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  negotiation  for  carrying  tiie  project  into  effect.  Mr.  Astor  received  strong 
assnran<^,  from  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  of  support  to  the  enterprise. 

For  the  prosecution  of  this  grand  project  two  expeditions  were  fitted  out : 
one  by  sea  and  one  by  land.  The  former  was  directed  to  proceed  by  sea  frooa 
New  York  to  the  moulh  of  the  Columbia,  with  the  proper  stores,  arms,  and 
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ammnmtion,  for  the  establishment  of  a  fortified  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia ;  and  the  other  to  advance  by  land,  up  the  Missouri,  and  across  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  same  poin^  marking  on  their  way  the  most  suitable 
places  for  the  establishment  of  the  interior  posts. 

For  the  execution  of  his  plan  Mr.  Astor  engaged,  as  partners,  a  number  of 
Scotchmen  who  bad  been  employed  in  the  North-vrest  Company,  together  with 
Amcnicans  and  Canadians,  acquainted  with  the  fur  trade.  Those  partners  were 
empowered  to  conduct  the  trade  in  the  norUi-west :  receiving  for  their  services 
one-half  of  the  profits,  while  Mr.  Astor,  who  was  to  remain  in  New  York  and 
saperintend  its  general  operations,  and  furnish  the  capital,  was  to  retain  the 
other  half.  In  1809,  the  ship  Enterprite  was  despatched  to  the  North  Pacific, 
to  obtain  mfnrmation  at  tlie  Rnsnan  settlements,  and  to  prei»re  the  way  for 
future  operations. 

In  September,  1810,  the  ship  Tonquin  left  New  York,  laden  with  the  supplies 
for  tiie  establishment  of  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  arrived 
there  in  the  Marcli  of  1811.  A  site  was  selected  on  that  river  about  eight  miles 
from  the  ocean,  and  named  Jstoria.  The  goods  of  the  Tonquin  were  landed, 
and  she  sukd  to  tiie  North  Paofic  in  search  of  fors.  During  the  following 
summer,  the  necessary  buildings  were  erected;  a  garden  was  commenced;  a 
small  vessel  was  built ;  and  trade  was  begun  with  the  natives. 

In  July  following,  a  detachment  from  the  North-west  Company  arrived  at 
Astoria,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  left  Montreal  during  the 
preceding  year  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
On  their  way  to  that  point  they  erected  huts  and  raised  flags,  under  the  convic- 
tioD  that  it  was  the  territory  of  their  sovereign  ;  but  found  the  most  important 
ixnnt  occtqpied  by  the  settlement  of  Astoria.  The  expedition  was,  however, 
treated  with  hospitality  by  McDougall,  Mackay,  and  Stuart,  the  agents  of  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company. 

The  American  land  party  under  Mr.  Hunt  ascended  the  Missouri,  crossedthe 
Rocky  monntuns  and  arrived  at  Astoria  in  tiie  spring  of  1812.  They  sufilered 
extraordinary  hardships  on  their  route ;  and  had  scarcely  reached  Astoria  when 
news  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the  Tonquin  and  her  whole  crew,  with  tjie 
exception  of  the  Indian  interpreter.  It  appears  that  near  Nootks  Sound 
the  cfew  was  overpoweied  by  the  natives,  with  the  exception  of  the  derk, 
and  a  few  others,  who  took  refuge  in  the  hold,  and  by  whom  the  ship  was 
blown  up.  This  catastrophe  arrested  the  trade  of  the  settlement,  which  was 
temponlly  revived  in  May,  1812,  by  the  anival  of  t^e  Beaver,  with  supplies 
from  New  Tork. 

In  January,  1813,  information  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  reached  Astoria,  and  in  the  June  following,  Mr.  McTavish,  a 
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partner  in  the  North-west  Company,  arrived,  and  comnmmcated  to  McDongall 
and  Rosa  Cox,  the  managers,  that  a  British  naval  force  was  approaching  to  take 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  McDougall,  and  Ross  Cox,  imme- 
diately quitted  the  service  of  the  American  company;  entered  into  that  of  the 
rival  association ;  and  the  traders  unanimously  agreed,  that  if  succour  did  not 
soon  arrive,  they  would  relinquish  the  post.  About  the  same  time,  a  body  of 
men  in  the  service  of  the  North-west  Company,  brought  information  that  a  large 
armed  ship,  called  the  Isaac  Todd,  had  been  fitted  out  at  London  by  the  North- 
west Company,  and  was  approaching  the  Columbia  under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate, 
with  directions  to  destroy  every  thing  that  was  American.  McTavish  and  Stewart, 
who  led  the  North-west  detachment,  purchased  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  the 
Pacific  company  within  the  territory  of  Columbia,  and  engaged  in  their  service 
all  the  traders  employed  by  the  Americans,  A  transfer  of  all  the  property  was 
accordingly  made  to  the  North-west  Company  for  40,000  dollars,  paid  in  bills 
on  Montreal.  While  the  transfer  was  in  progress,  a  British  ship  of  war  hove  in 
sight,  anticipating  a  valuable  booty  from  the  capture  of  Astoria,  which  was  stiU 
surmounted  by  the  American  flag.  The  place  was  surrendered  by  McDougall,  the 
chief  f^ent ;  but  the  property  was  then  safely  on  its  way  up  the  Columbia,  in  the 
barges  of  the  North-west  Company.  The  American  flag  was  replaced  by  that 
of  England,  and  the  name  of  the  post  changed  to  Fort  Geoi^e.  On  the  28th 
of  February,  1814,  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  at  the  Columbia  in  the  brig  Pedlar,  which 
had  been  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  property  of  the  American 
company  to  Canton ;  but  he  found  the  post  in  possession  of  McDougall,  acting  as 
a  partner  of  the  North-west  Company,  and  having  the  chief  direction  of  Fort 
George,  as  a  British  post.  Mr.  Hunt  received  the  bills  which  were  given  for  the 
company's  effects  at  Astoria,  and  its  establishments,  and  sailed  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Canton. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ghent  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  was 
provided  that  all  posts  taken  during  the  war  should  be  restored,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  clause,  the  Americans,  in  1814,  demanded  the  restitution  of 
Astoria,  as  one  of  those  posts.  On  the  4tb  of  October,  1817,  the  sloop  of  war. 
Ontario,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Biddle,  sailed  from  New  York  for  the 
Pacific,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  post,  which  was  given  up  to  the  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Prevost,  in  October,  1818.  During  the  following  year,  the  charter 
of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Emperor  I^iul,  was 
renewed  for  twenty  years  by  the  Emperor  Alexander;  and  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1821,  an  imperial  ukaK  or  edict  was  issued,  in  which  pretensions  were 
advanced  claiming  a  great  extent  of  the  nortih-westem  coast  of  America,  by  right 
of  discovery  and  possession :  which  cUum,  however,  was  not  admitted  by  either 
England  or  America. 
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Hie  rivalry  of  the  Nortih-west  and  Hudson's  Bay  companies,  which  had  long 
inTolved  their  fiictors  and  traders  in  skirmishing  hostility,  assumed,  in  1814,  the 
character  of  actual  war.  A  colony  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  rirer,  by  Lord  Selkirk,  in  virtue  of  a  grant  by  the  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company,  was  surprised  by  die  North-west  Company,  who  denied  the 
validity  of  that  grant;  and  whose  posts  had  been  supplied  from  the  Red 
river  lands.  Numerous  acts  of  violence  ensued,  and  in  1814,  the  Scotchmen 
were  driven  away,  their  houses  demolished,  and  the  colony  destroyed.  The 
settlement  was  re-established  during  the  following  year,  when  hostilities  were 
renewed,  and  the  posts  retaken  and  burned.  On  the  19th  of  June,  18)6, 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  rival  traders.  Lord  Selkirk's  Highland  settlers 
were  routed,  and  their  governor,  Mr.  Temple,  and  several  others,  were  killed. 
In  consequence  of  these  fetalities,  and  of  arrangements  made  in  I8I9  and  1820, 
the  two  companies  were  united  by  the  name  of  "  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company" 
under  a  charter  granting  to  them  the  privilege  of  trading  in  the  Indian  territory 
churned  or  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  years.  The 
duration  of  this  charter  was,  in  1838,  renewed  to  1859. 

Expeditions  to  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  were  afterwards 
made,  from  the  United  States  by  Ashley,  Bonneville,  Wyeth,  Parker,  and 
others.  In  1826,  Messrs.  Smidi,  Jackson,  and  Sublette,  of  St  Louis,  formed 
a  company,  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  and  purchased  the 
establishment  and  interests  belonging  to  General  Ashley,  of  Missouri,  who  had 
previooaly  made  an  expedition  beyond  the  mountains,  aided  by  sixty  men,  with 
a  cannon  drawn  by  mules.  In  1832,  CaptMn  Bonneville,  of  the  American  army, 
led  a  band  of  more  than  a  hundred  men,  with  mules  and  pack-horses,  trans- 
porting goods  from  Missouri,  and  collecting  furs,  chiefly  in  the  country  drained 
by  the  Lewis  river  and  its  branches.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Wyeth  projected  an  enterprise  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Columbia  ;  and,  although  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  expedition  on  account  of  the  indirect  opposition  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  his  explorations  were  of  great  service,  by  furnishing  information 
respecting  the  country.  The  recent  journal  of  Parker,  contains  much  in- 
formation respecting  the  Oregon  region. 

Hudson's  Bat  Company. — The  affiurs  of  this  company  are  managed  by  a 
governor,  a  deputy-governor,  and  a  committee  of  directors,  established  in  London, 
and  by  whom  its  operations  are  planned,  and  to  whom  the  reports  of  its  affairs 
are  transmitted.  The  trade  of  the  company  in  America,  is  directed  by  a  resident 
governor,  agent?,  factors,  and  clerks,  some  of  whom  have  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  trade;  and  also  by  a  more  active  class  of  agents,  the  hunters,  voyagers, 
and  trappers,  consisting  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  French  Canadians,  half-breeds. 
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and  Indians,  who  are  pud  a  small  salaiy,  vitli  promiaeB  of  future  advanoemttit 

according  as  they  shall  render  themselves  of  value  to  the  trade;.  The  furs  which 
are  collected  are  procured  munly  from  the  Indians,  in  exchange  for  manufactured 
goods,  which  are  imported  into  tiie  country  ;  the  servants  of  the  company  are 
also  engaged,  at  particular  seasons,  in  hunting  and  trapping.  The  territory 
ranged  by  this  company  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  an  i^nt,  who  receives  the  goods  imported  from  England,  and  distri- 
butes them  to  the  traders,  receiving  in  return  the  furs  which  are  collected  by 
them.  These  furs  are  sent  to  three  chief  dep6ts  —  Montreal,  in  Canada; 
York  fEictory,  on  Hudson's  Bay;  and  Fort  Vancouver,  upon  the  Columbia  river. 
Each  of  these  chief  posts  is  the  centre  of  a  number  o(  inferior  posts.  The 
goods  from  Montreal  generally  pass  through  Fort  William,  on  the  north>west 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Several  vessels,  and  also  a  steamboat^  are  employed  by 
the  company  upon  the  north-west  coast.  Goods  for  the  trade  are  imported  to 
Fort  Vancouver  direct  from  London,  and  the  furs  collected  at  that  post  are 
annually  shipped  to  the  British  metropcdis.  The  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  rcigions 
under  the  company's  charter  west  of  the  Rocky  mountdns  swarm  witii  salmon, 
and  other  varieties  of  fish.  The  fludson's  Bay  Company  has  a  trading  post  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  has  also  rented  some  of  the  posts  belong  to  the  Rus- 
sian company. 

The  value  of  furs  collected  in  1828,  according  to  returns  made,  was  about 
200,000/.  The  shares  of  the  corporation  had  increased  from  forty  per  cent 
below  par,  to  140  per  cent  above  par.  The  annual  value  of  the  peltries  exported 
from  America  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  between  1827  and  1833,  exceeded 
200,000/.  Mr.  Wyeth  estimated  the  value  of  furs  collected  in  the  territories 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  by  the  company,  at  138,000  dollars,  for  which 
were  only  paid  about  20,000  dollars*  worth  of  goods  at  the  prime  cost,  the  ser- 
vices of  350  men,  and  two  years'  interest  cm  the  investment. 

Exports  in  1831. 
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The  North  American  Fur  Company  have  but  few  posts  on  the  west  side  of 
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tbe  Rodcy  monateins.  Its  agents  procure  neariy  all  tbeir  flirs  thenuelvesy 
by  trapping;  and  trade  but  little  with  the  Indians.  Three  or  four  hundred 
hunters  and  trappers  remain  in  that  country,  who  repur  during  each  summer  to 
the  places  of  rendesrons,  carrying  their  furs  on  their  backs,  or  on  pack-horses, 
where  they  meet  the  carayana  from  the  United  States.  The  principal  placea 
of  reDdesTOns  for  the  American  traders  are  on  Green  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Colwado,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  at  Pierre's  Hole*  A  portion 
of  the  American  fur  traders  are  also  stationed  round  the  great  lakes,  at  £he  posts 
fbrmeriy  oceni»ed  by  the  old  Frenoh  and  Eng^h  compames;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  fish  is  taken  by  them  annually  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  which 
are  shipped,  ti^ether  with  the  furs  collected,  to  New  York.  The  quantity  of 
fun  collected  annually  by  the  American  Fur  Company,  we  are  not  able  to 
state;  but  it  most  be  gnat,  £rom  the  quantity  exported,  exdusiTe  of  the  home 
consumption. 

The  success  of  the  Rocky  Mountidn  Fur  Company,  which  had  advanced 
into  the  west,  soon  exdted  the  emuktion  of  the  American  Fur  Company; 
Blr.  Astor,  its  founder,  having  retired  in  consequence  of  his  age,  the  concerns  of 
the  company  were  left  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks.  A  com- 
petition soon  sprang  up  between  the  two  companies,  for  the  trade  with  the 
mountain  tribes,  upon  the  head  waten  of  the  Columbia,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  F^fic 

Ibe  character  of  tiie  men  engi^ed  as  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  fur  trade 
throughout  the  extreme  north-west,  is  peculiar.  The  trade  is  not  carried 
on  now,  as  in  former  times,  by  batteauz  and  canoes,  under  the  old  French 
and  English  system.  The  fur  animals  have  disappeared  before  the  advance  of 
settlen  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  riven;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  fur 
trade  has  been  transferred  to  the  mountain  regions.  The  traden  truuport  their 
goods,  or  fiirs,  upon  pack-horses,  or  carry  them  on  their  own  backs.  They  move 
from  place  to  place  on  horseback,  sometimes  conveying  their  traps  upon  th^r 
shoulders  through  deep  ravines,  or  up  steep  precipices.  The  life  of  the  trapper 
is  therefore  a  course  of  toil,  deprivation,  and  excitement. 

Fort  Vancouver,  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  situated  on  the 
Columbia,  about  100  miles  from  its  month.  It  is  comprised  in  a  group  of  build- 
ings enclosed  by  pickets,  which  includes  a  space  of  about  450  feet  Here  there 
are  thirty-four  houses,  and  also  workshops  for  mechanics,  and  a  fort  Near  the 
fort  are  cabins  for  labourers,  and  the  connecting  buildings,  a  saw-mill,  magazine 
hospital,  and  a  large  boat-house  near  the  shore.  At  this  point  is  also  a  farm 
containing  3000  acres  of  land,  cultivated  by  Canadians  and  half-breed  Iroquois. 
Four  ships  ply  from  the  coast,  bringing  suppUes,  and  retoming  with  fun  to 
London.   A  steamboat  called  the  Beaver,  of  150  tons,  and  with  two  engines  of 
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tihirty  horse  power,  built  in  LondtHi,  is  employed  in  navigating  the  straits  from 

Juan  de  Fuca  to  Stickem. 

The  fur  trade  has  long  extended  adventure,  employment,  and  excitement  to 

vast  numbers;  but  it  appears  fated  to  decline,  with  the  destruction  of  wild 

animals,  east  as  well  as  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    The  indiscriminate 

destruction  of  those  animals,  has  been  obviated  in  some  measure  by  the 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  hare  preserved  particular  tracts.   The  Russians 

and  the  Hndson^s  Bay  Company  exclude  American  vessels  from  the  north-west 

Pacific  coast.  The  American  fur  trade,  whidi  now  ranges  west  of  Lake  Supoior 

and  the  Missouri,  towards  the  Rocky  mountains,  has  changed  its  principal 

dep6t  from  Detroit  to  St  Louis.    A  writer  in  the  New  York  Merchant^ 

Magazine  observes : — 

"  An  interesting  feature  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  is  the  circa mBtaoce  that  the 
trade  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  that  of  other  independent  traders,  including  the 
fiir  trade  of  nearly  all  the  northern  and  north-western  Indians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  concentrates  at  that  point.  The  value,  to  that  city,  of  the  trade  in  cloths, 
blankets,  and  other  fabrics  used  in  the  traffic,  exclusive  of  annuities,  the  pay  of  hands,  and 
the  outfits  for  expeditions,  boats,  &c.,  has  been  estimated,  by  individuals  &miliar  with  the 
trade,  as  exceeding  225,000  dollars.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  exportation  of  furs, 
bu&lo-robes,  and  peltries,  the  proceeds  of  that  trsde^  whiidi  go  to  the  Atlsntie  dties, 
independently  of  tiie  home  consumption,  and  tha  amount  sent  to  the  Ohio  and  other  ptrts 
of  Kte  vest,  during  the  year  1841,  was  between  350,000  dollsrs  and  40(^000  doUus ; 
and  that  the  entire  fiir  bnde  for  that  year  oould  not  fidl  short  of  60(^000  dollus.  THaa 
trade  includes  the  fan  and  akms  that  were  collected  by  the  various  Zn^am  tribes  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Colomlna  to  tiie  Cslifimiia.  The  American  Fur 
Company,  it  is  well  known,  was  originally  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  dollars; 
and  into  this,  as  well  as  the  Messrs.  Brent's  company  upon  tJie  Arkansas,  have  been  me^ed 
several  smaller  companies.  They  employ  a  number  of  steam  and  other  boats,  and  several 
thousands  of  men.  These  boats,  at  least  once  a  year,  ascend  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone,  freighted  exclusively  with  supplies  for  trade  in  furs  with  the  several 
Indian  tribes  between  the  state  line  and  that  river,  and  also  with  the  tribes  extending  thence 
to  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific.  The  furs  and  peltries  thus  collected  through 
that  extensive  tract  of  territory,  as  well  as  those  purchased  by  the  Mexicans,  traverse  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  interior  rivers ;  but  the  trade  has,  as  is  well 
known,  become  diverted  to  other  chumels^  and  has  suffered  substantial  drawbacks  in  conse- 
quence of  a  muit  of  certainty  in  the  [dans  upon  which  it  has  been  fvoseouted." 

The  trade  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals  being  carried  on  in  every  maricet  m 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  as  those  animals,  whose  furs  are  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable,  as  objects  more  of  luxury  than  of  necessity,  are  in  all 
countries  decreanng  in  numbers, — ^tiie  fashion,  or  taste,  for  furs  must  either  di- 
minish in  proportion,  or  the  price  must  advance  in  the  same  ratio,  as  the  fnra 
most  sought  for  become  rarer. 

The  following  tables  are  compressed  from  official  returns: — 
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*  Ship*  BOt  nriTcd  M»  ymr. 

Statzmsrt  of  the  Quantities  of  the  diffomnt  Kinds  of  Fun  Imported  into,  Exported  from, 
and  retained  Cnr  Home  Consomptioa  in  the  United  Kingdom,  &c. 


COUNTRIKS. 


BEAR. 


Qoanddes  ImporMd  into  the  tJoftad  Ktaydom. 
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1833 
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1834 
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No. 
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No. 
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No. 
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3 

No. 
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32 

No. 
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38 

No. 
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9796 
86 

No. 
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No. 

4998 

3490 
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No. 

4813 
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943 

No. 

5,387 

4,683 
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No. 

5300 

6,579 
19 

No. 

6,358 

6,126 
43 

No. 

6,394 

5377 
39 

17,474 

11,697 

19,408 

14.680 
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C0UNTBIS8. 

Quutiilei  Rr-exported  from  the  United  KiDgdom. 
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No. 
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No. 
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No. 

No. 

No. 
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No. 
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No. 
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No. 
97 
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" 
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89 

1,734 
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4446 
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« 
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sn 
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BEATER. 


CUUMTRIBS. 


Qaantitlea  I  no  ported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
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No. 
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No. 
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No. 
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No. 
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No. 
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No. 
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No. 
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19 
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as 
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1 
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COUNTRIES. 

FITCH. 

Qukndtlee  Imparted  ioto  ibe  Unltod  Klngdora. 
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No. 
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.. 
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.. 

No. 
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9 
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CODNTRIBB. 
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Qamutitioa  Imparted  Into  the  United  Klngdon. 
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COUNTRIES. 


U  I  N  K. 


Quandtiw  Importt-d  into  the  United  Kingdoto. 
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No. 
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COUNTBIBS. 


NUTRIA. 


QuuiCitiea  Imported  into  the  United  KiDgdom. 
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1830 

1837 

1838 

1B39 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

OaUvd  Stata* 
of  Amatica.. 

MataaaTtbaBio 
da  la  Plata... 
OttOToaaatria* 

Total  

En  tared  for  coo- 
•■mptiua..... 

No. 

93,130 
9,008 

439,960 
3,273 

No. 

59^383 

163371 
39 

No. 

33,839 
30 

No. 
13370 

40,397 
36 

No. 

'384 

597300 
10 

No. 

10,530 
266 

1358,891 
OSS 

No. 

3,840 
466 

918,175 

9U-'> 

No. 

14,404 
S3 

1,195,989 
455 

No. 
314324 

038 

No. 
45,607 

196,811 
395 

No. 
5,437 

1,119363 

190 

No. 

830374 
2,M1 

No. 

l«,34t 

1,80« 

818,431 
245 

494,067 

223,<ig3 

23,H89 

61303 

557,600 

1,970375 

933,146 

1,210,924 

214,t82 

242,773 

1,126,312 

823,415 

830,735 
560,646 

436,012 

S7^7^7 

23380 

ftl.»0 

491,807 

1328,017 

830,414 

1,409373 

330,719 

230388 

901.707 

000335 
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QuutiUea  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


1831 

1831 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1830 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1S43 

1843 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ne. 

k.  iBdU  Coat- 

panT*a  Teni- 

tniaaA  Ctsj- 

X 

3 

08 

8 

1 

200 

3,613 

3,341 

4,487 

8,212 

3,743 

2 

Bifttafa  North 

Anertca  

S1330 

19,749 

6,732 

aW77 

17,989 

10,478 

31,031 

14,498 

133ft& 

19391 

8344 

6,743 

8,08 

Dniced  State*  or 

AnMrica  

1301 

I3« 

1.264 

963 

148 

8,107 

3,884 

608 

371 

10,013 

11,541 

8,290 

807 

Dtker  caontrtea 

M 

338 

283 

393 

341 

3,010 

821 

4,734 

3,348 

609 

187 

716 

8,900 

Total  

23,098 

17,007 

B376 

37,333 

18374 

15,800 

2836? 

23,201 

21,001 

31,184 

24,116 

10,790 
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QuanHiiea  Re-exported  from  the  United  Kiugdom. 


CODNTRIES. 

1831 

1B33 

IB33 

IS34 

1B33 

1SS6 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1B40 

1841 

1843 

1843 

Oemiaiiy...... 

ChiaK  

U.  S.ofAtnnin 
Other  CM  Dtttoo 

No. 
1,303 
3,»gi 

S8! 

No. 
3,161 
Il.GO! 

6^43 

No. 
1,033 
I3,44A 

i,««e 
us 

No. 

7,SSB 
96S 
1,0<» 
37 

No. 

13,807 
fiSO 
9,91! 
SOS 

No. 

8,Mn 

7,flT4 
STT 

No. 

19.U1 
3.541 
889 

No. 

14,6-%3 
4,914 
10^36 
3 

No. 

t>,e» 

1.071 
7,47S 
149 

No. 

3^214 
0>9 

No. 

njm 

'447 
101 

No. 

I437G 
4^ 

1 

No. 

11,4)1 
SSI 
M9I 
4 

6,668 

SI  ,000 

19.830 

9,391 

34.444 

1B,?M 

16,981 

39,996 

18,947 

38,310 

S7,6S« 

19,391 

90,7VT 

BDtored  ll)nMKi> 

3,484 

1,741 

SSI 

911 

W4 

1  953 

M4 

tjm 

MS 

MS 

473 

SH 

lU 

An  Offidal  Account  of  die  Fun  disposed  of  by  the  Riurian  Fnr  Conpuiy  at  Kiachta 

in  1839,  1840,  and  1841. 


NAME. 


1S30 


Ses  ottar.  

Ditto  tslb  

Borer,  lat  clue  

Ditto,  Snd  dtM  

Ditto  3rd  cleM  

See  bear  

Common  fox  .... 

White  ditto  

Yellow  ditto  

Lybx."  

Glatton  (mtutela  guto) 

Wolf  

Moakrat  

Otter  


number. 
Ml 
1033 
7361 
3373 
3084 
9939 
3809 
44 
759 
443 
97 

31 
1043 

16834 


184* 


nnmber. 

700 
1DB3 
6394 
1053 
1646 
9000 
3401 
M 

096 

m 


mi 


number. 
408 

891 

^  6,779 

1,381 
10,000 
3,617 
133 
609 
7554 
187 

n 

086 

7,60 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  OVER  THE  PRAIRIES,  AND  WITH  SANTA  F£. 

The  acconnt  {^ven  by  Mr.  Gregg,  recently  published,  of  Hha  adventaroxis 
branch  of  commerce  is  remarkably  interesting.    He  obserres, 

"  A  tour  on  the  pnuries  is  certainly  a  dangerous  experiment  for  him  who  would  lire  a 

quiet  contented  life  among  hia  friends  and  relations  at  home ;  not  so  dangerous  to  life  or 
health,  as  prejudicial  to  his  doniestic  habits.  Those  who  live  pent  up  in  our  lai^  (dties, 
know  but  little  of  the  broad,  uneuibarraseed  freedom  of  the  great  western  prairies.  View- 
ing them  from  a  snug  fireside,  they  seem  crowded  with  dangers,  labours,  and  sufferiuga  ; 
but  once  upon  them,  and  these  appear  to  vanish  and  are  soon  forgotten." 

His  pages  are  enthusiastic  on  prairie  life,  and  abound  with  predilections  for 

the  mustang  and  the  buffido,  the  little  prairie  dogs,  wild  colts,  and  still  wilder, 

Indians.  He  has  repeated  his  journeys  to  New  Mexico  eight  times;  and  observes, 

"  The  overland  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico, 
seems  to  have  had  no  very  definite  orig^ ;  having  been  rather  the  result  of  accident  than 
of  any  organised  plan  of  commercial  establishment.  For  a  number  of  years  its  importance 
attracted  no  attention  whatever.  From  Captain  I^e's  narrative,  we  learn,  that  one  James 
Puraley,  after  much  wandering  over  the  wild  and  then  unexplored  regions  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 6naUy  fell  in  with  some  Indians  on  the  Platte  river,  near  its  source  in  the  Bo^^ 
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monntauis;  aod  obtanung  infonnation  from  them  respecting  die  settlementa  of  New  Mexico, 
he  set  oat  in  company  vith  a  part/  of  these  savages,  and  descended,  in  1805,  to  Santa  Fe, 
where  he  remuned  (or  several  years  — perhaps  till  his  death.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  he  took  vith  him  any  considerable  amount  of  merchandise. 

*'  Although  Cwtain  Pike  speaks  of  Parsley  as  the  first  American  that  ever  crossed  the 
desert  plains  into  the  Spanish  provinces,  it  is  nevertheless  related  by  the  same  writer,  that, 
in  consequence  of  information  obtained  by  the  trappers,  through  tJie  Indians,  relative  to 
this  isolated  province,  a  merchant  of  Kaskaskia,  named  Morrison,  had  already  despatched, 
as  early  as  1804,  a  French  Creole,  by  the  name  of  La  Lande,  up  Platte  river,  wiUi  direc- 
tions to  puah  his  way  into  Santa  Fe,  if  the  passage  was  at  all  practicable.  This  emissary 
was  perfecdy  successfiil  in  his  enterprise ;  but  the  kind  aod  generous  treatment  of  the 
natives  orercame  at  once  his  patriotism  and  his  probity.  He  neither  retiimed  to  his  em- 
ployer, nor  accounted  for  the  proceeds  of  his  adventure.  His  expansive  intellect  readily 
conceived  the  advantages  of  setting  up  in  business  for  himself  upon  this  *  borrowed' 
cental;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  remained  ther^  not  only  unmolested,  hut  honoured 
ana  ttteemed  till  his  death,  which  occurred  some  fifteen  or  twanty  years  aftervrard — leaving 
alaige  fiunily,  and  snffident  property  to  entitle  him  to  the  fiune  of  rico  among  his  nengh- 
bours." 

Mr.  Gr^^  should  have  added,  and  of  rogue^  amongst  honest  men. 

The  Santa  Fe  trade  appears  to  have  attracted  very  little  notice  until  the 
return  of  Captain  Pike.  In  1812,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the 
auspices  of  Mac  Knight,  Beard,  Chambers,  and  several  others,  who  followed 
the  directions  of  Captain  Pike  across  the  western  wilds  to  Santa  Fe.  Tliey 
considered  that  the  declaration  of  independence  by  Hidalgo,  in  1810,  had  com- 
pletely removed  the  injurious  restrictions  upon  all  foreign  intercourse,  except 
by  special  permission  from  the  Spamsh  government.  Hidalgo  had  some  time 
before  been  arrested  and  executed,  the  royaUste  had  regained  the  ascendency, 
and  all  foreiguers,  particularly  Americans,  were  now  viewed  virith  suspicion. 
Mac  Knight  and  his  assodates  were,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  seized  as  spies, 
tikor  goods  confiscated,  and  the  leaders  were  shut  up  In  the  calabozos  of  Chi- 
huahua, where  most  of  them  were  imprisoned  for  nine  years,  when  Itur- 
bide  set  them  at  liberty.  Two  of  the  party  are  said  to  have,  in  1821, 
returned  to  the  United  States  over  the  mountains  and  prairies,  and,  by  a  canoe 
down  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Arkansas.  Hie  reports  which  they  pro- 
mulgated induced  a  merchant  of  Ohio,  named  Glenn,  who,  at  the  time,  had  an 
Indian  trading-house  near  the  mouth  of  the  Verdigris  river,  to  embark  in  the 
Santa  trade.  He  proceeded  up  the  Arkansas  towards  the  mountuns,  and 
encountered  great  labour  and  privation,  but  reached  Santa  F^  in  safety,  witii  his 
caravan,  at  the  end  of  1821. 

During  the  same  year.  Captain  Becknell,  of  Missouri,  with  four  companions, 
went  oat  to  Santa  F^  by  the  western  prairio  route.  They  started  from  the 
vidnity  of  Franklin,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Comanche  Indians ; 
but  having  met  accidentally  a  party  of  Mexican  rangers,  near  the  mountains, 
the  former  were  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  the  latter  to  Santa  F^,  where  they 
realised  for  thdr  small  stock  of  goods,  a  lai^  profit  Up  to  this  date  New  Mexico 
had  reodved  all  her  supplies  from  the  internal  provinces  by  the  way  of  Vera  Cruz ; 
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but  at  such  exorbitant  ratra,  that  common  calicoes,  and  even  bleached  and  brown 
domestic  goods,  sold  as  high  as  two  to  three  dollars  per  vara  (or  Spanish  yard 

of  thirty-three  inches). 

The  favourable  reports  brought  by  Becknell,  stimulated  others ;  and  early  in 
May  following,  Colonel  Cooper,  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  accompanied  by 
several  others,  set  out  with  4000  to  5000  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  which  they 
transported  upon  pack-horses.  They  proceeded  to  Taos,  where  they  arrived 
safely  with  their  goods. 

It  is  from  this  period  (1822)  that  the  established  commencement  of  the  Santa 
F6  trade  may  be  dated.  In  1824,  a  company  of  traders,  about  eighty  in  number, 
among  whom  were  several  men  of  intelligence  from  Missouri,  employed  pack- 
mules,  and  twenty-five  wheeled  vehicles,  of  which  two  were  stout  road-wagons, 
two  carts,  and  the  rest  Dearborn  carriages;  die  whole  conveying  from 
25,000  to  30,000  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise.    The  caravan  reached  Santa 

with  much  less  difficulty  than  was  anticipated  from  a  first  experiment  with 
wheeled  vehicles. 

The  early  traders  seldom  experienced  any  molestation  from  the  Indians,  and 
generally  crossed  the  plains  in  detached  bands,  each  individual  rarely  carrying 
more  than  200  or  300  dollars^  tvorth  of  stock.  This  peaceful  trade  did  not  last 
long ;  and  the  traders  are  said  not  to  have  been  innocent  of  having  instigated  the 
hostilities  of  the  natives. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Santa  trade,  returning  parties  have  per- 
formed the  homeward  journey  across  the  plains  with  the  proceeds  of  their  enter- 
prise, partly  in  specie,  and  partly  in  furs,  bufi^o  mgs,  and  animals. 

The  established  post,  or  enirepdt,  for  depositing  the  goods  brought  on  the 
voyage  upwards  by  the  Missouri,  for  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  is  the  town  of  Inde- 
pendence, situate  about  twelve  miles  &om  the  Indian  border,  and  two  or  three 
south  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  caravans  generally  start  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  ordinary  supplies  for  each  person  are  usually  as  follows:  about  fifty  pounds 
of  flour,  as  many  of  bacon,  ten  of  co'ffee,  and  twenty  of  sugar,  ynth  a  little  salt, 
biscuits,  beans,  &c. ;  the  plentiful  herds  of  buffalo  to  be  met  with  throughout 
tiie  journey,  affording  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  meat.  The  waggons  are  drawn 
by  eight  mules,  or  oxen,  the  former  being  now  generally  preferred,  on  many 
accounts,  to  horses,  except  when  occasionally  used  for  hunting  in  the  chace. 
Oxen  have  been  found  to  retain  th^r  strengUi  far  longer  than  the  mules  in  these 
expeditions,  especially  when  they  had  to  pass  through  muddy  or  sandy  placesi, 
yet  they  fail  when  the  grass  becomes  drier  and  shorter,  and>  on  this  account, 
mules  have  been  more  generally  employed. 

"  It  is  usual  for  the  traders  at  first  to  move  off  in  detached  parties,  till  they  reach  Conndl 
Grove,  about  ten  days*  journey,  the  rendezvous  where  they  become  organised  into  a  gene- 
ral body  or  caravan^  for  tii^r  mutual  defence  and  security  during  the  remainder  of  their 
jouniey.    1>avellers  suffer  more  loss  and  annoyance  tirom  the  straying  of  cattie  during  the 
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first  100  miles,  from  the  neglect  in  properly  looking  afber  them,  than  at  any  subsequent 
pmod  ;  the  frequent  surprisals  of  the  Indians  rendering  greater  vig^aace,  in  this  respect, 
afterwards  indispensably  necessary.  After  leaving  Council  Grove,  not  a  single  human 
habitation — not  m&i  an  Indian  wigwam,  it  seems,  greets  the  vinon  of  uie  {vairie 
adventurer." 

The  name  given  to  this  spot  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gregg  to  have  resulted  from 

the  stipulated  payment  of  some  800  dollars,  in  merchandise,  having  been  pud 

to  some  bands  of  the  Osages,  in  1825,  by  the  United  States  commissioners, 

Reeves,  Sibley,  and  Mathas,  for  insuring  the  suspension  of  hostile  invasion  of 

these  wild  ''sons  of  the  soil"  upon  the  traders  in  Santa  Fe. 

**  Having  entered  the  name  of  every  member  of  the  company,  with  the  number  of  waggons, 
&c.,  and  elected  a  captain  for  the  command,  with  a  lieutenant  to  its  several  divisions — a 
precaution  essentially  requisite,  as  these  expeditions  frequently  number  100  waggons, 
and  a  corresponding  complement  of  men  with  their  rifles,  including  gome  small  mounted 
cannons,  they  proceed  upon  their  travels." 

Mr.  Gregg  prepared  the  following  table  of  the  value  of  merchandise  invested 

in  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  from  1822  to  1843  inclusive ;  and  the  portion  of  the  same 

transferred  to  the  southern  markets  (chiefly  Chihuahua)  during  the  same  period ; 

together  with  the  approximate  number  of  waggons^  men,  and  proprietors  engaged 

each  year.    The  table  is  not  given  as  perfectly  accurate,  yet  he  believed  it  to  be 

about  as  nearly  so  as  any  that  could  be  made  out  at  the  present  day.  The 

column  marked  "  IVoprietors"  presents  the  whole  nnmb»  engaged  each  year. 

He  observes  that, — 

"  At  first,  almost  every  individual  of  each  caravan  was  a  proprietor,  while  of  late  the 
capital  has  been  held  by  comparatively  few  huids.  In  1843,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
traders  were  New  Mexicans,  several  of  whom,  during  the  three  years  previous,  had  em- 
barked in  this  trade,  wluch  they  bid  fiur  to  secure  a  monopoly.  The  amount  of  mer- 
chandise transported  to  Suita  Fe  each  year,  is  set  down  at  its  probable  cost  in  the  eastern 
dties  of  the  TJmied  States.  Besides  freights  and  insurance  to  Independence,  there  has 
been  an  annual  investment,  averaging  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  ihe 
stodcB,  in  waggons,  teams,  provisions,  hire  of  hands,  Ac,  for  transportation  across  the 
prairies.  A  large  portion  of  this  remtuning  unconsumed,  however,  the  ultimate  loss  on  the 
profit  has  not  been  more  than  half  of  the  above  amount.  Instead  of  purchasing  outfit, 
some  traders  prefer  employing  freighters,  a  number  of  whom  are  usually  to  be  found  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Missouri,  ready  to  transport  goods  to  Santa  F6,  at  ten  to  twelve  cents 
per  pound.  From  thence  to  Chmuahua  the  price  of  freights  is  six  to  eight  cents,  upon 
mules,  or  in  waggons.  The  average  gross  returns  of  the  traders  has  rarely  exceeded  fifly 
percent  upon  the  cost  of  their  merchandize,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  between  tweuty  and 
forty  pCT  cent ;  though  their  profits  have  not  unfrequently  been  under  ten  per  cent;  in  fact, 
as  has  before  been  mentioned,  thdr  adventures  have  sometimes  been  l<»ing  speculations. 
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GO 
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00 
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40 
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35 
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00,000 
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40 
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Arkaaau  expeditiaii. 
Cbihaahaft  ditto. 

30 

00 

9 

10.000 
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GO 
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19 
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Texas  Santa  Ft  axpeditlon. 

100,000 
460,000 

70 

199 

13 

00.000 
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>00 

SO 

800,000 

Brd  U.  S,  Bacoit,  parts  cinaed. 

"  From  1831  to  the  preseut  date,  prices  have  scarcely  averaged,  for  medium  calicoes, 
thirty-seven  cents,  and  for  plain  domestic  cottons,  thirty-one  cents  per  yard.  Taking  as- 
sortments round,  100  per  cent  upon  United  States  coats  were  generally  considered  excellent 
sales :  many  stocks  have  been  sold  at  a  still  lower  rate.  The  average  prices  of  Chihuahua 
are  equally  low,  yet  a  loidcer  demand  has  rendered  this  the  most  agreeable  and  joofitable 
branch  of  the  tralde. 

"  The  first  attempt  to  introduce  American  goods  into  the  more  southern  maikets  of 
Mexico  from  Santa  Fe,  was  made  in  the  year  1324.  The  amounts  were  very  small,  faoveverj 
till  towards  the  year  1831.  For  a  few  of  the  first  years,  the  traders  were  in  tlu  habit  of 
coaTeying  small  lots  to  Soi«»a  and  Califionia ;  but  uiia  branch  oi  the  trade  has,  I  beUev^ 
latteny  ceased  alt<^ether.  Yet  amonotfl  trangferred  to  Chilnuhua  have  generally  in- 
creased; Bo  that  for  the  last  few  yeans  that  trade  has  consumed  very  nearly  half  of  the 
entire  imports  by  the  Missouri  caravans. 

"  The  entire  consumption  of  foreign  goods  in  the  department  of  Chihuahua,  has  been 
estimated,  by  intelligent  Mexican  merchants,  at  from  two  to  three  millions  annually;  the 
first  cost  of  which  might  be  set  down  at  nearly  one  half.  Of  this  amotmt  the  Santa  Fe 
trade,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table,  has  not  furnished  a  tenth  part ;  the 
balance  being  introdaced  through  other  ports,  viz. :  Matamoros,  whence  Chihuahua  has 
received  nearly  half  its  supplies — Vera  Cruz,  vid.  the  city  of  Mexico,  whence  considerable 
amounts  have  been  brought  to  this  department — Tampico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Hazatlan,  on  the  Padfic,  vi^L  Durango,  whence  tJie  imports  have  been  of  some  importance 
—while  nearly  all  the  west  of  the  department,  and  especially  the  heavy  consumption  of  the 
mining  town  of  Jesus-Maria,  receives  most  of  its  supplies  from  the  port  of  Guaymas  on  the 
Gulf  of  California ;  whence,  indeed,  several  stocks  or  goods  have  been  introduced  as  &r  as 
the  dty  of  Chihuahua  itself.  In  1840,  a  large  amount  of  merchandise  was  transported 
directly  from  the  Red  river  frontier  of  Arkansas  to  CMhu^ua ;  but  no  other  e)qiediti<m 
has  ever  been  made  in  that  direction. 

"By  &r  the  greatest  portion  <tf  tlie  importations  through  tlie  seaports,  has  been 
made  by  Bridsh  men^ants.  It  is  chiefly  the  preference  given  to  American  manu- 
factures, which  baa  enabled  the  merchandise  of  the  Santa  F6  adventurers  to  compete  in 
the  southern  markets,  wi^  goods  introduced  through  the  seaports,  which  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  drawback.  In  this  last  respect  our  traders  have  laboured  imder  a  very 
unjust  burden, 

"  In  point  of  revenue,  Santa  F6  has  been  of  but  little  importance  to  the  government 
of  Mexico.  Though  the  amount  of  duties  collected  annually  at  this  port  has  usually  beea 
50,000  to  80,000  dollars,  yet  nearly  one-half  has  been  embezzled  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  leaving  an  average  net  revenue  of  perhaps  less  than  40,000  dollars  per  annum. 

"  It  is  not  an  unimportant  fact  to  be  known,  that,  mnoe  the  year  1831,  few  or  none  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  whkb  <»koe  mvironed  the  Santa  re  adventurer  have  beat 
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encountered.  No  traders  have  been  killed  by  the  savages  on  the  regular  route,  and  but  few 
animab  stolen  £rom  the  caravaos.  On  the  vhol^  the  rates  of  insurance  upon  adventures 
in  this  trade  should  hardly  be  as  hig^  as  wpoa  marine  adventures  between  New  York  and 
laverpooL** 

The  valley  of  the  lUo  del  Norte,  extending  about  100  miles  north,  and  150 

miles  sonth  of  Santa  F^,  seems  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  lichneas  of  produce, 

and  diversity  of  soil. 

«  Whatever  is  thrown  into  its  bosom,"  says  Mr.  Greg^,  '*  if  the  early  autumn  frosts 
penmt  it  to  ripen^  grows  to  a  won(krful  de^^ree  <^  perfecoon — crops  have  often  yielded 
over  a  hundredfold.  This  exuberance  of  soil  is  not,  however,  common  to  New  Mexico 
generally^  but  rather  proper  to  its  valleys.  The  temperature  is  uniformly  genial  and 
mo«krate — a  sultry  day  at  Santa  Fe,  is  of  ran  occurrence.  Ihe  atmosphere  is  of  extra- 
ordinary dryness,  omng  most  probably  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  plains  thoat  the 
Roel^  mountams. 

"  Cotton  is  hot  fitUe  cultivated  hen,  although  it  has  been  c(mad««d  indigenous  to  the 
country,  the  eai^  mann&ctniee  of  the  aboii^es  ^ovinK  the  fiust,  especially  in  this  pro- 
vince. Tobacco  IS  also  a  native  fJant;  bat,  owing  to  the  monopoli^iu^  influence  of  the 
government,  its  culture  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  much  notice  by  the  inhabitants.  Flax  is 
Hkewise  entirely  neglected,  as  also  the  potato,  another  indigenous  plant. 

*'  The  New  Mexicans  are  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  blankets,  which  is  an 
article  of  contiderable  traffic  between  them  and  the  southern  provinces,  as  also  with  the 
neighbouring  Indians;  and,  on  some  occasions,  with  the  United  States.  The  finer  articles 
are  curiously  woven  in  handsome  figures  of  various  colours.  These  are  of  different  qualities 
the  most  ordinanr  being  valued  at  about  two  dollars  apiece,  while  those  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture, espedally  their  imitations  of  the  Sarape  Navajo,  will  sell  for  twenty  dollus,  or  more. 
There  have  been  also  made  in  New  Mexico  a  few  imitations  of  tiie  Sarape  Saltillero,  the 
blanket  of  SaltiUt^  a  city  of  the  south,  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  the  most  spleiidid 
&nicy  blankets,  angularly  ^ured  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  These  are  often 
sold  tor  more  than  fifty  doflars  eadi.  What  renders  the  weaving  of  the  &ncy  M<|ti^fltj 
extremely  tedunu  b,  tlut  the  vari^tim  of  colours  is  all  ^iectra  with  tiie  shuttle;  the 
texture^  m  othw  respects,  b^g  pernctiy  plain,  without  even  a  twHl.  An  additional  value 
IS  set  upon  the  fine  sarape,  on  account  <^  its  hevog  a  fashionable  substitute  for  a  doak. 
Indeed,  the  inferior  sarape  is  the  only  over-dress  used  by  the  peasantry  in  Uie  winter. 

Bendes  blankets,  the  New  Mexicans  manufacture  a  kmd  of  coarse  twilled  woollen 
stu£^  called  gerga,  which  is  checkered  with  black  and  white,  and  is  used  for  carpets,  and 
also  by  the  peasantry  for  clothing  ;  which,  in  fact,  with  some  other  similar  domestic  stuffs, 
tcMfether  with  buckskin,  constituted  almost  the  only  article  of  wear  they  were  possessed 
till  the  trade  from  Missouri  furnished  them  with  foreign  fabrics  at  more  reasonable  prices 
than  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the  traders  of  the  southern  provinces.  Their 
domestic  textures  are  nearly  all  of^wool,  there  being  no  flax  or  hemp,  and  but  httie  cotton 
spun.  The  mann&cture  even  of  these  articles  is  greatiy  embarrassed,  for  want  of  good 
sfHunin^  and  weaving  machinery.  Much  of  the  spinning  ts  done  with  the  huso  or  malacate 
(the  whirhgu^  spindle),  which  is  kept  whirling  in  a  bowl  with  the  fingers,  while  the  thread 
is  drawn.  The  dexterity  with  whidi  the  feimdes  sgin  with  this  ample  q>paratu8  is  truly 
Htcmialung. 

**  I  have  heard  of  some  still  more  curious  contracts  in  these  measurement  sales,  particn- 
lariy  in  Santa  F£,  during  the  early  periods  of  the  American  trade-  Every  thing  was  some- 
times rated  by  the  vara — not  only  all  textures,  but  even  hats,  cutlery,  tnnkets,  and  so  on  ! 
In  such  cases,  v^  singular  disputes  would  frequently  arise  as  to  the  mode  of  measuring 
some  particular  articles  ;  for  instance,  whether  pieces  of  ribbon  should  be  measured  in  bulk, 
or  unrolled,  and  yard  b^  yard  ;  looking-glasses,  cross  or  lengthwise ;  pocket-knives,  shut 
or  open ;  writing-paper,  in  the  ream,  in  tiie  quire,  or  by  the  sing^  sheet ;  and  then,  whether 
the  longer  vr  shorter  way  of  the  paper;  mad  many  others.* 

The  editor  of  the  IndqtendeHce  Journal,  who  says  he  has  been  at  some  puns 

to  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  Santa  F£  trade. 
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"  Estimates  the  exports  at  400,000  dollars  in  spede,  and  biifialo  robes,  furs,  to 
the  amount  of  50,000  dollars  more.  Several  of  the  companies,  which  came  in  last  spring;, 
have  not  returned,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather.  For  this 
reason  the  exports  are  much  less  thb  year  than  usual.  Four  companies  went  out  this  year, 
(1844),  taking  with  them  merchandise  to  the  value,  at  eastern  cost,  of  200,000  dollars — the 
insurance,  freight  to  that  point,  outfits,  &c.,  costanother  100,000  dollars;  making  the  whole 
Bum  invested  in  this  trade  300,000  dollars,  which  would  have  been  increased  to  500,000, 
but  for  the  bad  weather.  In  die  four  companies  there  were  160  moi,  and  the  outfit  for 
them  is  stated  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 

780  mules,  worth  each  25  dollars         ....  27,300 

60  oxen,         „        30    „   180O 

5000  lbs.  bacon,  at  3^  cents   182 

30  bturrels  flour,  at  5  dollars  .       .       .       .    .  120 

90  bushels  meal,  30  cents   27 

Merchandise,  ou^t  for  hands    ....       .    .  3500 

Haxness  for  teams   2500 

Blacksmiths'  woric    500 


Making,  altogether,  the  sum        .       .  35,959 
exclusive  of  waggons,  waggon  sheets,  and  many  other  articles  purchased  at  that  place.  The 
number  of  waggons  was  92,  each  costing  180  dollars,  many  of  which  were  made  there; 
and  the  total  number  of  waggon  sheets  was  1300,  including  olankets  to  put  between  them. 

"  The  trade  with  Santa  Fe  is  thus  made  to  amount  to  750,000  dollars  ;  but  evra  this 
sum  is  said  to  be  considerably  short  of  what  it  is  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  Independence 
editor  insists  that  the  trade  should  no  longer  be  neglected  by  the  government.  *  Ctive  us  a 
port  of  raitry ;  give  us  the  right  of  drawbacks,  and  our  traders  wul  supply  the  whole  of  the 
provinces  of  Santa  F6,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  California,  and  others,  instead  of  b^g  sup- 
plied widi  British  e^oods  through  Metamoras,  Vera  Cruz,  and  other  ports.  Instead  of  tae 
trade  haag  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars,  it  will  reach  to  four  or  five  millions.*  The  east 
is  Bud  to  oe  deeply  intnested  in  this  trade,  as  fimiishing  aa  oadet  for  their  caGeoes  and 
dcnnestica — Missouri  is  interested;  and  the  editor  hopes  that  Congress  will  act  i^mh 
this  matter  next  winter,  and  give  to  onr  traders  all  the  benefits  which  wose  <^  other  nations 
enjoy. 

The  waggon-makers  of  Independence  have  orders  to  build  seventy-five  waggons  for  the 
Santa  F6  trade,  by  next  spring — only  fifty  were  made  the  past  spring.  Several  new  mer- 
cantile establishments  have  just  been  located  there,  and  all  are  doing  welL  A  turnpike- 
road  &ora  Independence  to  Wayne  city,  on  the  river,  will  be  completed  as  rapi<9y  as 
possible.  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  Independence  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
Missouri,  is  to  make  it  a  port  of  entry,  and  for  the  legislature  to  establish  a  branch  of  tiie 
bank  at  that  plac^  to  accommodate  the  traders,  and  the  commerce  of  the  western  part  of 
the  state." 

Some  of  the  gold  mines  of  New  Mexico  are  said  to  be  very  productive  and 
vaiuable,  although  latterly,  Mr.  Gre^  seems  to  tiiink,  they  have  been  ne|;lected. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

COASTING  AND  FOREIGN  NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Coastihg  Trabb  of  the  United  States  of  America,  includes  not  only 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  products  or  manufactures  of  one  state  to  another,  as  the 
cotton  of  the  south  to  tiie  north^  and  the  manufactures  of  the  north  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  fisheries  to  the  south ;  but  it  comprises  also  the  canying  of  foreign 
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produce  and  manufactures  from  the  great  depdts  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Charleston,  and  New  Orleans  (see  trade  of  those  ports),  to  minor 
ports  of  disbibution.  The  whole  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  we  know  to 
be  of  gr^t  value  from  the  tonnage  which  it  employs,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  its 
actoal  value,  as  there  are  no  customs*  accounts  kept  between  one  state  and 
another.  Of  die  value  at  the  coasting  trade  of  England  we  are  in  like  manner 
ignorant,  from  the  absence  of  official  accounts  being  kept  of  it. 

Thb  Fobbion  Navigation  and  Trade  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
every  maritime  country  in  the  world,  and  the  trading  enterprise  of  the  citizens 
of  the  great  republic  may  be  naid  to  exceed  even  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  empire. — (See  Trade  and  Navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States) 

NjlVau  Arohitbcturb. — The  early  English  colonists  found  it  necessary  to 
begin,  soon  after  their  first  settling  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  Virginia, 
the  building  of  boats  and  coasting  vessels ;  and  the  Dutch  followed  the  example 
on  the  Hudson. 

Hie  construction  of  shipping,  whether  sailing  ships,  steam-vessels,  or 
small  craft  and  boats,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  employments 
in  the  country.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  have  long  been  remarkable  for 
thdr  beauty,  and  for  their  admirable  sailing  qualities,  and  the  epithet  of  built 
ihipa  witii  bits  of  striped  buntings  used  in  a  derisive  sense,  corresponds  not  vnth 
the  character  of  those  splendid  ships  built  of  the  durable  tough  oak  of  Virginia 
and  other  states;*  and  which  sail  proudly  over  all  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  detuls  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  will  be  found  hereafter  in  an 
account  of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  United  States. 

In  1773,  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  British  colonies  was  172,  tonnage 
£6,546;  viz.: — built  in  the  New  England  colonies  149,  tonnage  18,149.  In 
NewTork,  15  ;  New  Jersey,  1;  Pennsylvania,  8  ;  Maryland,  8 ;  Virginia,  7;  North 
Carolina,  3 ;  South  Carolina,  2;  Georgia,  5. 

After  the  revolution,  and  when  the  constitutional  government  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  the  ships  of  the  whole  union  were  placed  under  one- 
general  flag. — (See  Commercial  L^Utlation  of  the  United  States.) 

By  the  Colonial  Custom  House  books,  kept  at  Boston  by  the  Inspector- 
general  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  America,  and  Register  of  Shipping, 
it  appears,  that  the  amount  of  tonnage  which  entered  into  the  provinces,  now  the 
United  States,  firom  January  5,  1770,  to  January  6,  1771,  was  331,644;  and  the 
amount  cleared  during  the  same  period,  was  351,686. — Lord  Sheffie/d  on  American 
Commerce. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  tonnage  at  that  time,  given  in  to  the  register,  was 

*  Tfae  red  and  browD  cedar  which  abound  in  the  United  States  ate  remarkably  durable  woods. 
The  red  pine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  woods  for  the  decks  and  ceiling  of  ships. 
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about  one*tlurd  less  than  the  actual  toniu^j  in  order  to  evade  the  duties,  light 
money,  and  expenses.  But  this  was  for  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the 
tonnage  of  the  same  vessel,  being,  in  many  instances,  repeated,  in  consequence 
of  different  voyages  in  the  same  year.  The  actual  amount  of  tonnage,  employed 
at  that  time  in  the  colonial  trade,  may,  therefore^  be  estimated  at  about  300,000 
This  tonnage  was  owned,  first,  by  persons  residing  in  the  European  British 
dominions ;  secondly,  by  British  merchants,  occasionally  residing  in  the  colonies; 
and,  thirdly,  by  native  colonial  merchants;  and,  according  to  an  estimate  of 
British  statesmen,  in  the  following  proportions,  in  the  several  coloniea : — 


COLONIES. 

Proportion  belsnst^K  to  Britiih  Her- 
cbauti. 

PropoTtioD  baloni- 
Ui(  to  Natire  Cmo- 
Bial  Intobitanla. 

Oomtanallr  rmi- 
deut  in  Dm  CohtiiM 

l-Stk. 

«-8th». 
•-Wha. 
t>-8Uu. 
S-Uha. 

l-8lb. 
3-«ba. 

l-«k. 
1-8  In. 

•-Stbp. 

B-Mm. 

UMt. 
ISA. 
1-Sib. 

The  Amount  Entered  and  Cleared  in  the  several  Colonies,  during  the  Tear  above  men- 
tioned, was  as  follows  :— 


COLONIES. 


Meir  Huuptbira . 
HuMchuMUa..  • 
Rhode  Uland.... 

Conuectieut  

New  York.  

FennnrlTonia. . . . 
Mu-jluu)  


Entered. 


ton*. 

>S,36S 

6S,97I 

18,007 

19,23S 

39,U9 

bOfiOl 


Cleared, 


tooa. 

K.m 
70,284 
20,0(11 
20,363 

se,as3 

49,fiU 
aS374 


COLONIES. 


VirgloU  

North  Carolina,, 
8outh  Caroline.. 
Geor^  


ToUI. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

ton*. 

tooa. 

44303 

49,179 

S0,»63 

3I,<M 

si,m 

0,014 

10,«04 

330JB4 

U0,4M 

Several  of  the  the  colonial  ships  cleared  were  sold  in  Great  Britain. 

The  whole  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1830,  was  12,256 ;  and  of  this  number,  943  were  ships,  1371  brigs, 
the  residue  were  sloops  and  sdiooners.  Among  this  number,  343  were  employed 
in  steam  navigation,  and  1393  of  those  licensed  were  under  twenty  tons,  leaving 
10,863  over  twenty  tons'  burden. 

In  1831,  the  number  of  ships  built  were : — 

1.  Registered  veueh  employed  in  fordgn  trade,  viz.,  sixty-six  ships,  sevmty- 

two  brigs,  forty-five  schooners,  seven  sloops,  four  steam-boats;  45,720  tons. 
There  were  sold  to  foreigners  nine  ships,  twenty<one  brigs,  thirty-one  schooners, 
and  seven  sloops ;  9750  tons.  Lost  at  sea,  nine  ships,  fifty-three  brigs,  forty- 
«ght  schooners,  and  three  sloops ;  17,446  tons.  Condemned  as  being  nnse&- 
worthy,  seven  ships,  twenty-three  brigs,  five  schooners,  and  two  sloops ;  '^2S8 
tons ;  which  leaves  an  increase  to  be  added  to  tlie  tonnage  of  11,236  tons,  out  of 
45,720  registered  on  foreign  service  tonnage. 
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Ndmbxr  <^  Veasela,  and  the  Seamen  Employed  b  navigatiog  the  Same,  which  belonged  to 


STATU 

AND  TBUII- 

RKGI8TEKBD  TBS8BU. 

KNROLLED  AND  LICENSED 
VESSKUS. 

LICSN8ED 
VESSELS  UN- 
DER TWENTY 
TUNS. 

Total 
II  um- 
ber ml 

ToUl 
num- 
ber of 

TORIES. 

Ve«- 

Seft- 

Ships. 

Brln 

en. 

Sloopft. 

Shlpa. 

Sohoon- 
«■. 

Sloops. 

Steini- 
boita. 

Sell  Don- 
er*. 

Sloops  p 

■eb. 

meq. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ha 
fin* 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

43 

IM 

47 

9* 

06 

ma 

119 

3* 

S4S 

6 

1973 

9,001 

N.  HnipAira 

V 

30 

6 

1 

134 

9 

3 

193 

1.344 

VernioBtiH*  ■ « 

'i 

.. 

_ 

4 

'a 

19 

109 

UnmM  liiwiil  fu 

40S 

4U 

141 

6S 

1948 

473 

6 

'h 

47 

316) 

33,370 

*9 

SI 

16 

1 

19 

4G 

89 

3 

13 

30 

391 

l,BM 

CMieeticnt.. 

1 

9» 

11 

I 

6 

74 

313 

9 

3 

34 

877 

1,490 

Nmr  York... 

S46 

S43 

99 

IS 

40 

38 

336 

698 

09 

04 

68 

1905 

13,750 

New  Jcrw]r>- 

S 

333 

453 

4 

19 

81 

787 

1,839 

ii 

II« 

61 

3 

8 

89 

187 

13 

31 

88 

618 

3,043 

DeUwan.... 

13 

00 

9 

1 

18 

94 

431 

Uarylud.... 

39 

46 

'i? 

9 

716 

66 

13 

89 

34 

1034 

4,139 

D.arCo1aBbh 

« 

» 

0 

i 

89 

13 

8 

ae 

16 

177 

784 

11 

19 

6 

330 

47 

19 

78 

38 

939 

1,994 

North  CanBak 

8 

S9 

1 

148 

10 

114 

16 

3V 

988 

10 

13 

94 

G 

'4 

1 

69 

309 

Oeorcte  

3 

i 

'■ 

X 

fi 

19 

7 

"3 

7 

SO 

196 

"l 

9 

16 

8 

13 

18 

It 

73 

390 

MiMiuippi.... 

9 

:: 

1 

1 

IS 

17 

43 

LooUtDa..... 

'is 

1 

3 

97 

14 

164 

'33 

64 

399 

9,789 

Ohio  

94 

9 

3 

3 

S 

36 

106 

■icUsM  Ter. 

13 

4 

3 

3 

13 

37 

107 

FkMida.  

"i 

4 

'i 

IS 

9 

4 

7 

96 

77 

330 

2-  Enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  or  coasting  and  Jiahing  vessels^  viz.,  six 
ships,  twenty-three  brigs,  371  schooners,  seventeen  sloops,  and  thirty  steam- 
boats; 40,241  tons.  Lost  at  sea,  one  ship,  four  brigs,  sixty*one  schooners, 
seventeen  sloops;  6361  tons.  Condemned,  fourteen  schooners,  ten  sloops; 
1571  tons,  being  32,308  of  new  tonnage. 

3.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  sev^l  states  and  territories,  from  the 
30th  of  September,  1831,  to  30th  of  June,  1843,  was  as  follows : — 


YEARS. 

CLASS  OV  VESSELS. 

Totsi  num- 
ber of 
VoMSls 
bnilt. 

Total 

Tun  NASI. 

SUpi. 

Brigf. 

Schooners. 

Sloops  and 
Cuisi-boata. 

Steam' 
butts. 

number, 
71 

1S3 

144 
98 
08 
07 
60 
88 
97 

114 

110 
90 

namber. 

99 
143 
100 

94 

fiS 

78 

79 

89 
109 
101 

94 

34 

number. 
416 
508 
639 
497 
444 
907 
910 
439 
3TS 
313 
973 
)3S 

nnmber. 
94 
133 
1S9 
180 
.  164 
168 
193 
193 
334 
137 
404 
173 

Dumber. 

31 
100 

69 

89 
134 
139 

90 
199 

63 

79 
134 

79 

number. 
711 
1,009 
1,188 
997 
8S0 
949 
896 
098 
871 
103 
1.0X1 
489 

tons. 

89.969 
144.538 
161,630 
118.339 
113637 
133,960 
113,134 
110.987 
U8,J0e 
118,803 
139,083 

63,617 

Totel.... 

1140   1  IIH 

SIOT 

9146 

11 » 

10^649 

NuHBEB  of  Ships  sold  to  Foreigners,  1831  to  1844. 


YEARS. 

VnsOls. 

Tonnsge. 

YEARS, 

Venel*. 

Tonnage. 

8d0  to  PgRimn 

number. 
00 

83 

34 
49 
78 
73 
W 

tons. 

e^7B0 

0,001 

ljtt9 
4.79S 
10,SiO 

9,916 
^383 

Sold  to  Porelgoers 

DO  tuber. 
90 
87 
89 
43 
M 

ton*. 
3  760 
13,H7 
1%7U 
r.70» 
9,303 

«  rorntaMiwnUia ending MttKrf^ June.  104L 
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Stateuent  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  ShUtping  belonging  to  the  United  States,  distm- 
guUhing  the  Brandies  «  Trade  in  which  the  suae  was  emploTed,  in  eadi  Year,  £mn 

1790  to  1845. 


3 

REGISTERED 
TONNAGE. 

ENROLLED  TONNAOB. 

LICENSED  T8S8EL8  UNDER  TWimT 
T0H8. 

3 

>• 

Fordgn  tnde. 

MMIUOy  WW. 

WItala 
flihery. 

Cod 
fi*hery. 

tnde. 

Cnd 
A  slier  y. 

tana. 

tOIU. 

ton*. 

ton*. 

tou. 

ton*. 

ten*. 

UM.. 

103,775 

98,348 

.... 

.... 

478377 

ITBl.. 

863,110 

106.494 

• 

89,M9 

.... 

.... 

909440 

1799.. 

411.438 

190,937 

•  < . 

32,060 

9U,W 

179S.. 

307,734 

114,833 

.... 

88,177 

7,317 

11,985 

491,780 

1794.. 

43839 

167,337 

4189 

93,131 

1«,»7? 

5949 

en3>e 

179S.. 

»9^70 

l«4.79a 

8109 

M3B7 

I9,6*l 

6346 

747361 

1796.. 

S76733 

195,498 

8863 

98,609 

tt,41$ 

6,498 

•813*0 

ITDT.. 

697.777 

814,077 

1108 

88^06 

90,335 

7,M1 

B7631t 

17SB.. 

603,376 

S17,MS 

768 

89,478 

94,009 

7,968 

08390 

I79B.. 

009,197 

sao,9D4 

599 

98,938 

33,736 

0,046 

MM08 

IMO.. 

343,995 

651 

89,806 

97,196 

7,198 

97939> 

1801.. 

718,549 

t40,9Sfi 

786 

81,979 

18,8M 

8,101 

138331S 

isoa.. 

960^ 

960,948 

580 

89,987 

»,07B 

8,333 

809,101 

IBOS.. 

m.in 

16B,S70 

1149 

43,416 

80,384 

8,898 

949,147 

18H.. 

672.S30 

986^0 

893 

43,088 

80,606 

e^s 

1349300 

UU.. 

74SV341 

S01,S66 
909^7 

898 

48,479 

81,396 
80,063 

8396 

I,I403>0 

IWW.. 

8M.SB4 
B4e;l06 

7« 

50,393 

B339 

1308.7U 

1607.. 

818,189 

907 

60^ 

80338 

B3I6 

l,aa«3« 

IBOB.. 

769,058 

887,084 

794 

43,597 

88,185 

8.400 

13493IB 

1B0B.. 

010.059 

371,500 

573 

96,109 

33,661 

8,376 

1350,381 

IBIO.. 

984,969 

371.114 

339 

90,360 

84,339 

8J77 

1,491,701 

Ull.. 

76>t,8S9 
760,694 

380,358 

54 

84.360 

34,l«8 

8,873 

1,939301 

IBIS.. 

448.1S0 

941 

91,839 

84,790 

S,06 
8399 

1.969397 

1013. . 

674.U3 

433,404 

788 

19,955 

37,703 

1.166398 

ISM.. 

674,039 

435.718 

561 

8,863 

40,443 

8399 

1,130300 

1813.. 

864,904 
Stii,799 

435,066 

1999 

ayfiio 

40,908 

10,497 

1388.197 

IBIO.. 

470,979 

1108 

87.879 

43.165 

10,946 

I37MI0 

IBI7.. 

800,734 

481,437 

349 

53,900 

43,371 

103 16 

1,399^911 

tHI8.. 

600,0)18 

903,140 

614 

68.561 

46,933 

19,653 
11,031 

13U.IStt 

IBIO.. 

012,930 

593,336 

686 

65,041 

47.909 

i3>s,m 

1830.. 

010,047 
619,890 

539,080 

1053 

60342 

48,944 

11,197 
10341 

1,988,100 

1831.. 

039,4.10 

H-|  ASA 

1994 

31.331 

53,408 

1,1W390 

l»tt. . 

6W,I90 

8133 

68,409 

5I,I0B 

EO32O 

ifRM^en 

1813.. 

639,090 

566,408 

585 

67,040 
68,938 

91396 

113)3 
9,908 

1388300 

1834. . 

669,973 

«e9,39a 

087,978 

ISO 

53340 

1389,108 

IB2S. . 

700.788 

70,096 

63,088 

10336 

1,488,1 11 

U3B>. 

737  9^8 

706.919 

1394.100 

1837^ 

747)170 

B7J.437 

1,090^ 

1848.. 

819,619 

787,994 

180 

74,765 
97388 

so'eso 

19)99! 

I.74I301 

1BS9.. 

6M.I49 

400,468 

18,390 

3,007 

130»37Tt 

1830.. 

076,470 

4H,630 

*799 

95,014 
1U3,44» 

90338 

3313 

i,i9i,na 

1831.. 

630,431 

010,086 

481 

23337 

3,739 
3309 

1.96734C 

IS32.. 

686.969 

694.199 

377 

99,139 

33,108 

1.439  480 

1833.. 

7S0,"26 

717,499 
765.469 

478 

107,294 

96,770 

4,131 

1306,I4» 

1834.. 

837,438 

304 

113,353 

98,190 

3.930 

1.798,907 

1-3S.. 

>83,k31 

1394340 

1830.. 

887,774 
810,447 

846,1 16 

1573 

08,113 

96300 

4',80S 

1389,100 

1-37.. 

927,949 
1,008,146 

1B94 

73,034 

29,730 

5,497 

1.800,689 

1S34.. 

822,391 

0239 

63,973 

89,958 

6.090 

1,995319 

iBae.. 

834,944 

1,190,3 10 

439 

66,137 

33,341 

7391 

9,090,478 

W».. 

809,764 
945,803 

1,144,664 

S7.926 

33,030 

8.100 

9,180,164 

1B4I.. 

1,076,036 

60,336 

81,031 

6395 

9,130,744 

1S«.. 

»73,33B 

1,018.958 

'377 

49,911 

97,500 

4369 

9  099390 

IBM.. 

1,009,308 

1,MB,806 

149 

54,001 

97,947 

54301 

i;l9830S 

IBU.. 
IBM.. 

1,068,764 

9300,090 

•  Included  wiih  the  tonnage  in  the  cod  Avheriea. 

t  Then  TwiatiaDa  were  cauaed  by  corr«cliona  mode  si  these  two  peiloda  in  tbe  rMditer,  the  teDue*,  loot  aal 
■old,  not  having  been  ukaMllydadnMcd  nnul  the  year  1819, 


Number  of  Ships  lost  at  Sea,  1831  to  1844. 


YEARS. 

TcHBta, 

Tonnage. 

Y  BARS. 

TeaaeU. 

Tonntige. 

Loat  at  Spa  t — 

number. 
191 

170 

IIS 
99 
199 

157 

tona. 

33,763 
94399 
I93M 
1 1314 
19,109 
94363 

Loat  at  Sei  ;— 

number. 
135 
IIS 
197 
139 
184 
140 

tons. 

91305 
91.118 
31.40S 
19,607 
98,410 

3»fin 

For  nine  months,  ending  Junr,  1843. 
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NoMBEK  of  Slups  Coademned,  1831  to  1844. 


TEARS. 

Tanimge. 

Y  B  4  It  S. 

VeMcU. 

Ton  Base. 

Cima— ae<  m  UoMworthT: 
aasi-isa.  »  

number. 
67 
Tl 
ST 

u 

56 
60 

tov*. 
6,899 
6,876 
3,339 
^1I9 
9,839 
SJMS 
S,48» 

Condemned  m  UnMaworthy: 

nnmber. 
BO 
S8 
41 
« 
M 

toni. 
8,009 

10,067 
9,091 
11,479 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 


CoMPAHATivx  Statement  of  the  Cost  and  Duties  paid  on  the  following  articles  used  in  the-. 
conBtmetaon  of  a  alup  of  500  tons,  a  brig  of  250  tons,  and  a  schooner  of  100  tons  ; 
preparad  Sax  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hamlin,  Dfombw  of  Gmgress  from  Mune,  by  a  Member 
of  nie  House  long  engaged  in  ship-building. 


ARTICLES. 

Qnantitj. 

Coat. 

dollara, 
1500 

870 
3000 
1300 

760 

Saty. 

Smr  ofSOOTonf. 
Cbchis  KBd  atkckon. . .  .do. 

30,000 
8,900 
>0,000 
»,000 

n 

dollu-i. 
333 
140 
1000 
350 
7S 

6673 

000 
300 
1100 

3390 

ai9 

SO 
950 

Brio  of  iSO  Torn. 

ifioo 

11,000 

ISOO 

9W 

ARTICLES. 


B«io  of  SfiO  Tuu. 
Braugbt  forward. 
Chaiosahdancfanri..  .-Ibi. 
Sail  diMk  piec« 


Totel. 


ScHOONiit  of  100 Ton*. 

Iron  Iba 

Copper,  Ac  do> 

Cordasa  do. 

Chftini  and  ancbors..  ■•do. 
Sail  dock  pieces 


Quantity. 


10,300 
45 


10,000 
Soo 
3.000 
6.000 
24 


Cost.  Duty. 


dollnn. 
4500 

630 
690 

3»M 


500 
SOO 
SOO 
300 
410 


1910 


dollar*. 

943 
902 

1374 


179 
SB 
330 
133 
W 


617 


SMp-htdldmg  in  Maine. — "  We  understand  that  ship-boildinsr  has  never  been  carried 
on  so  extensirely  in  Maine  as  during  the  present  season.  Many  large  and  valuable  ahipa 
have  been  recently  launched,  and  many  others  are  now  on  the  stocks  in  most  of  the  sea- 
port towns.  And  these  ships  are  genially  built  of  the  best  seasoned  wbite  oak  from  the 
middW  states,  of  fine  models,  thoroughly  fastened,  and  finished  in  beautiful  style. 

"  Among  the  ships  now  in  ihe  stocks,  are  two  at  Newcastle,  one  of  750  tons,  and 
another  of  800  tons ;  these  are  both  elegant  specimens  of  merchant  ships.  At  Bath,  the 
abip  Hannibal,  of  650  tons,  is  almost  ready  for  launching.  The  ship  South  Carolina,  of 
769  tons,  was  launched  some  days  rinoe,  and  the  ship  Bapahannoek  is  almost  ready  for 
launching.  Tlus  la  the  largest  merchantman  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  Her  length 
on  deck  is  180  feet,  her  beam  thirty-seven  feet,  and  her  depth  twenty-three  ket  four 
inches^  and  she  measnres  about  1 140  tonsi  TIus  ahqi  is  thoroughly  built  of  ViE;g^a  white 
otk  aod  Gecnpa  pine." — Botton  Menxmiile  Journal^  1841. 

SAw-buUding. — A  correspondent  of  the  Evetung  communicates  the  followiDg 
&ct6,  which  he  collected  at  the  Novelty  Wcnts  on  Wednesday 

"  There  are  now  building,  and  in  progress  of  building,  at  the  Ship  Yards,  on  the  East 
Biver,  in  this  city,  and  the  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  the  following  vessels 

Tons. 

At  William  Brown's  yard.  Novelty  Works  yard,  one  steamer,  from  1200  to  1300 
At  J^ties  WiUiams^a  yard,  one  ship  740 

„  ,,     one  brig       .........  350 

At  Webb  and  Allen's  yard,  one  ship  525 

At  Picket  and  Tomes  s  yard,  one  snip  500 

At  Smith,  Demon,  and  Comstock's  yard,  one  ship  .......  950 

At  Brown  and  BeU*8  yard,  two  steamers,  600  tons  each  1200 

,,  „    one  schooner  100 


Carried  forward 


5665 
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Tom. 

Brought  fwward  5665 

At  'Weitorvelt's  yard  ime  ship  (contracted  for  and  ia  progrees  of  building)  .      .    .  950 
,t       »   one  ship         „  „  „  .       ,    800 , 

At  Lawrence  and  Sneedea's  yard,  by  King  and  Denyke,  one  brig    .      .       .    .  800 

At  Berg's  yard,  one  ship  900 

At  the  Railway,  one  steamer  lengdiening  and  rebuilding  300 

Navjf  Yardy  Brook^n. 

One  steamer  for  government,  about  1,400 

Three  sloi^  of  war  repairing  (average  about  800  tons  eaeh)  2,400 

Total  12,715 

"  There  are  alto  building  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  over  200  dwelling  houeea,  wood 
and  Ivick,  and  bride  and  stone. 

Tons. 

sups  and  TBHeU  building  8,615 

Repairing  4,100 

Total  12,715 

Public  Sale  of  Ship$  at  Philadelphia. — "  The  three  following  Philadelphia  built  ships 
were  sold  at  the  Exchange,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Wolbert : — 

"  Ship  Lehigh,  built  in  1833,  cof^ied  Ust  &U,  585  10-95  tons,  stows  7000  barrels  of 
Bout,  1 100  tons  of  Canton  goods,  oc  1685  bales  of  New  Orleans  cotton,  sold  ftv  2^500 
dollars,  on  a  credit  of  four  months. 

"  Ship  Osage,  built  in  1835,  stows  5500  barrels  of  6our,  467  89-100  tons,  sold  for 
14,500  dollars,  on  a  credit  of  four  months. 

"  Ship  Commerce,  built  in  1 832,  measures  439  82-90  tons,  stows  6000  barrels  of  flour, 
or  1500  bates  of  New  Orleans  cotton,  was  sold  for  a  whaler,  and  brought  13,300  dollars, 
four  months'  credit " — U.  S.  Gaz.,  July  15,  1841. 

AlargeShip. — "  We  notice  in  the  «Si(Li/bAiiJViMo£rtmno»eA  Owner,  the  launch  of  the 
^dendid  ship  GmnocA,  and  we  bdiere  the  largest  merchantman  ever  buih  in  Nwtfa  Ame- 
nea.  Her  dimennons  axe :  length  of  keel  182  feet,  Inreadth  beam  thirty-riz  feet,  depth 
<rf  hold  twraty-three  fleet  and  a  half,  and  from  figure  head  to  tafl&ul  225  feet ;  her  meaaqre- 
ment  will  be  nearly  1400  feet;  and  it  is  supposed  she  will  carry  2400  tons,  or  2500  tons  of 
timber  and  broken  storage.  Her  model  and  fastenings  are  on  an  improved  principle,  with  a 
beautiful  bow  and  a  light  stem." 

An  old  Ship.—**  The  St.  John  New  Brun$wick  Herald,  of  the  27th  of  May,  1841, 
says,  *the  curious  in  naral  architecture,  may  have  an  opportuni^  of  gratifying  thur 
cnrionty,  by  a  st^ht  of  a  ress^  now  in  our  harbour ;  the  Vohmteert  of  HulL  This  antique 
specimen  of  British  oak,  is  1 10  years  old,  and  was  en^c^ed  as  a  transp(Ht  priw  to  the 
taking  of  Quebec  She  is  the  identical  ship  in  whidi  the  imm<urtal  Wone  eame  to  this 
continent  Should  she  come  in  contact  now  widt  one  of  our  pnmnoe  built  TeSBels,  dhe 
would  be  found  a  hard  nut  to  crack.*  *' 

Ddtibs  on  the  following  Materials  used  in  Ship  building,  in  the  Britiish  and  American 

Tari£Es. 


BRITISH  TARIFF. 

D«t]P. 

AHBRICAN  TARIFF. 

free. 
10*.  per  cwt 
6*.  per  cwL 
free.  ) 
11.  U.  per  tan.  \ 
It.  per  ton.  i 
16  per  cent, 
do. 
fr«e. 

W  dollwi  per  ton.  or  aboat  B  p«r  cmb 

16  ta  30  per  cent 

44  eesta  par  lb.,  about  W  per  cent. 

AU  awrii,  ktwa  «r  mn,  M  I*  N  pw  amu 

Abest  U  per  cent 

7  eenti  per  aquare  jwr4,  vr  aWrt  IS  par  MM. 
M  per  cant  M  valom. 
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A  Statbmeht  whihiting  tbe  Amount      Tonnage  Emplojed  in  the  Foreign  Trade, 
 anniuJly,  from  1821  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


BodiDg  Mlb  of  Sept. 



im  

IBU  

lut  

18SS  

ine  ,  

Mtr  

IStt  

I8B>  

tSM  

ISXl  ,  

1839  

ins.  

18H  

1S»  

1138  



in»  , 

1839  , 

1840  

IHl  , 

IMS  

1843  , 

1*44  


AHBRICAN  TBSSBLS. 


Clmicd. 


8M,Mr 
818,T4S 
810.76  r 
91»,S78 
960,3G« 
953,0  IS 
9M),MS 
89T,4M 
ft44,7W 
9r  1,760 
872,304 
9I4,80lt 
1,149,1 6D 
1,1«,DW 
1,400,517 
1,315,933 
1,366,699 
l,4«B,T6l 
1.41 7,»« 
1,647,000 
1,684,1 »6 
1^,491 
1,9(U,0S3 
1.910,914 


tnB*. 

780,098 
787,061 
775,971 

880,rM 
941,tMI 
•IM61 
808,381 
873.049 
967,997 
9X9,038 

1,111,441 
1,074,670 
1,831,633 
l,a6\3B4 
1,9*9.730 
1,309,974 
1,401.379 
l,S7fl,»46 
1,631,909 
1.910,111 
1.443,533 
1,977,438 


FORBION  TES8BLS. 


C)Mr*a. 


tma. 
83,073 

97,490 
119,740 
10X,U3 
09,080 
09.417 
131,980 
131,130 
188,000 
133,43^ 
971,994 
887,303 
497,039 
877,700 
630,894 
674,731 
796,V99 
804,100 
611,839 
708,460 
730,849 
740,497 
333,949 
906,8)4 


Bntcrcd. 


tODI. 
•1,888 

100^1 
110,488 
109,807 
99,987 
I09,«94 
137,3»9 
190,993 
130,743 
131,900 
281,948 
393,038 
490,703 
968,058 
641,310 
680,313 
76N703 

ses^iio 

6S4.BI4 
719,303 
736.444 
731,773 
934,759 
916,999 


Statement  oC  the  national  character  of  the  FOTeign  Tonnage  cleared  from,  and  entered 
intOi  the  United  Statu,  for  Four  Years. 


C  L  B  A  R  B  D. 


ENTERED. 


FLAG. 


Anctriaji  

Anbian  

BaTgin  

BruUian  

Britbh  

CMuubUn.... 

Duiiafa  

Dutcb  

Pmich  

HwMreriui. . . 
Hsiwwtic: .... 

aayfikB  

MnicMn  

Neapclitu  ... 
H.  GmiMUaB . 
Hentcglan.  ■ . . 

ProMiaD  

Bmriiii  ...... 

ScrdlnUn  

Sid  Han  

Spvniah  

8«didi  

Texiu  

VnrMtricUd.. 


1837 


tOM. 

17,774 

"m6S 
OCT 
936,490 
130 
17,480 
14,870 
16,070 

65,338 
1,038 
1/134 
464 
1,988 
1314 

17,978 
4,999 
3,989 
1483 

10,060 

30,019 
1,999 

"  W6 


1838 


tana. 
3,383 

'"790 
339 
486,904 
358 
4,769 
4,586 
91,840 
813 
89,680 
1,313 
076 
897 
1,099 
1,174 
3,331 
1,004 
1,549 
9,088 
13,007 
11,948 
397 

'"'jno 


1839 


tons. 
9,473 

i.'lM 
140 
401,486 
800 
4.739 
3,331 
91,6S0 

».M7 
981 

1,800 
439 
099 
883 

1.913 

1.394 
188 

4,000 
18,798 
18,787 
844 
930 

1,074 


1840 


FLAG. 


tona. 
4,1H 
390 
470 
441 
368,739 
S4B 
5,886 
8,437 
1,408 
733 
84,779 
039 
3,137 
497 
883 
1.084 
1,639 
1.1  B7 
1,396 
4,068 
16,768 
19.667 
338 
1,064 
1,397 


Arabian  

Ana  Irian  

BelBiaB  

BraxilUn  

Britiak  

Calnmliian  . . . . 

Daniab  

Dutch  

Prench   

HanOTerian.., 

Hanieatic  

Haitian  

Mexican  

Neapolitaa. . . . 
N.  Qreoadlan. 
Norwegian  . 

Praaaian  

Rmaisn  

Rardiniaa  .. .. 

Sicilian  

Spaniah  

Swedish  

Texiaa  

UDregiatered., 
Tettexuelan..' 


Tatol   708,399      604,116      611,884  706^86 

'  l,lB8,a8  I  MOSff  1     1.477,938  1,047,008 

^■i»emai  of  A— tfc«i  tonnagg  and  the  dacraaaa"^ 
Snralca  twnwaga  are  wan  aiBriced  In  the  eleavaneei  than  la 
tkm  eBtiiea.  Th«  ibraicti  tanitace  hM  dacillDed  50,000  toni 
mat*  1837,  whOe  the  AaMricaa  na  InereaMd  oiaadUjr  near 
400,000  taR«,m  SSI  peroent. 


1837 

1838 

1880 

1840 

fan  a. 

tona. 

toni. 

tnna. 

890 

16,779 

"M69 

1,609 

8,037 

i,40r 

943 

I,I4& 

480 

907 

101 

436 

993 

843,090 

484,709 

909,303 

583,4S4 

561 

SI  8 

1,149 

190 

16,107 

8,447 

3,038 

4,909 

14,S!« 

4,480 

8,884 

8.699 

36,300 

90,970 

29,886 

30,701 

480 

930 

70,703 

37,038 

41,139 

41,874 

1,171 

1,490 

1.004 

853 

818 

903 

1,409 

l,5fit 
140 

338 

4RI 

860 

ini 

938 

739 

9.18il 

718 

730 

1,388 

19,83« 

3.087 

3,304 

MM 

4,081 
4,340 

1,430 

9,7«8 

32S 

1,700 

994 

1,978 

1,810 

8,118 

13,188 

8,088 

8,439 

11,843 

16,  SOI 

i^997 

39,660 

8,699 

17,7*9 

13,37« 

938 

863 

095 

919 

1,943 

275 

'  "  M8 

*  037 

433 

1,199 

76^703 

903,110 

694.814 

7I9,8«S 

1,399,730 

1.803,974 

1,401,379 

1,970;^ 

Mtge,andahlling0ff  In  Oe  fcreigB  toDaaae.  The  anra- 
|Ue  of  tenuge  eMerad  In  18W  was  anueh  larger  Ma  In 
■ay  farmar  year. 


Ajcount  of  American  and  Foreii 


cleared  from  the  United  States  for  Foreign 
itries  for  fire  Yean 


TEARS. 

AHBRICAN. 

PORB  ION. 

TOTAL. 

number  of  Teaaela. 
7983 
7790 
TDH 
3990 
83U 

toaa. 
1,047,080 
1,684,130 
1,088^1 
1,M8,068 
S^10,BM 

nnmber  of  *«aael*. 
4083 
4934 
4990 
3848 

noo 

tona. 
700,486 
76,849 
740,497 
n8,9«ft 
906^14 

too*. 
9,833,976 
9,370,409 
1,376>MB 
1,799,018 
S,9>7.7*8 
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AMERICA. 


About  one  half  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  engaged  in  the  export 

trade  is  foreign,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  British.  The  American  tonnage 
cleared  from  the  United  States  in  1835,  was  greater  than  in  1843,  and  the  foreign 
tonnage  cleared  in  1837  was  greater  than  any  year  before  or  since. 

Statehknt  of  the  Tonnage  of  Americao  Vessels  employed  in  the  Trade  with  Foreign 
Coontries,  which  entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  at  the  Forts  of  the  United 
States,  distinguishing  the  Trade  with  each  Country  in  eadi  Year,  from  1821  to  1831, 
and  from  1835  to  1841. 


COUNTRIES. 


RmU.  

Pnuaia  

Sweden  

Norway  

Dm  mark  

SwMuh  Wnt  Indiei  

Oaaiih  „  

„      Eait  IndiM  

BoIlanAftnd  Belvinm  

Dalcb  WMt  iDdiM  

.,     BatI  Indie*  

Baglaiid  

Seotland.  

Ireland  

OlbnUar  

Briilah  port!  In  Afirlea,  Cape  of  Good 

Hop«i  tte.  

u    Beat  Indiea.  

„    Weat  IndiM.  

M«rtk  ABeriom  coleniea.. 
NewAnndland  and  Britidi  flaherlea 
Otiwr  Brliiib  colonlea  not  apeclfiad 
Hanae  Towna  and  Garmaaj  

FtaBM.  

Pranch  Weit  Indtaa  

„     Baat  ladkea.  

M     Porti  in  Afriea  

Bourbon  and  Haartlliu.  

Spain  

Canary  latanda...  

P^^ae  laknda  

Owbn...'".'.!.'.'"'V.'.'.'.*'.**.*'.'.'.'.l 

Other  Spftniah  Woot  India*  

Spaniah  Souih  AnMrtcan  eolonie* 
Parlunl  

Hadefra  

Aaaraa  latanda  

Cape  deVord  lalaada  

Brasll  and  other  PwtapMavcolenica 

SIdly  

Italy  and  UalU  

Triarte  and  other  Aoatrlan  poirta...... 

Ionian  Islanda  

Tnrkey,  Lrerant.  Egypt,  Ik.  

Morocoo  and  Baruury  Statqa  

China  

.Hondnnv,  Cax^cacbey,  &c.  

Hexieo  , 

CelnmUa  

Central  RepMbUo of  Amerion  

Braia  ;.  , 

BuenoB  Ayrea.  

Chill  

Perv  

Sonih  Aaerin,  ceMraU*.  

Hnytl  

Weat  Indief,(ramnT  



AMea   

Aaia   

Nortb-wnt  eenat  of  Amarien.  

8o«tli  Seal  

Saniwieh  lalante  and  PacUc  Ocean .. . 
fnoertain  porta  


INWARDS. 


ini  1831 


tana. 
19,837 

1,4S1 
Sa,407 

16,4'>8 

112,093 
4,73r 
9,479 
11^1 

»7« 
4,MS 
83,631 

448 

Tvt 

14^H 
19,131 
41,7S9 


194 
n,S32 
^339 
743 
!),033 
10d,8M 
14,330 
13,838 
1D;«T8 
4.I4B 
3,387 

3,oae 

10^ 

W73 
3,018 

1^1 

9,111 


40,139 
116 
361 
1,037 
1,033 

10,643 


Total  I  763,098 


1835  1841 


tons. 
8,931 
700 
11,348 


4,793 

!4,07e 
11,306 
%/<33 
333,349 
^674 
4,388 
3,699 

939 
9,343 
38,046 
93.673 
379 
MS 
IS,034 
54,633 
M,70« 


16,343 
1,083 
3,038 

133',830 

s',M3 
2,914 
060 
879 

1,060 
10,683 
1,910 

3^918 

4^16 
1,438 
M,S77 
»,1T4 
3.831 
19,839 
9,036 
3J39 
1,377 
70S 
18,446 
1,903 
4,(69 
9,311 
1,171 
379 
10,H1 

80 


tons. 
14,497 

10^ 

443 

778 
13,866 

ai,ltl4 
19,306 
3,978 
130,083 
6,071 
3.836 
3,871 

480 
6.603 
44.991 
983,893 


11.031 
87,364 
80,100 


30.991 
3,111 
3,889 

lAsiao 

41.017 

ir^sxi 

8JU8 
I,6tS 
303 

8,184 
8,177 

3,787 

13^498 
9^71 
30,796 
13,088 
3,018 
34,730 
IIW 
4,441 
SOS 
196 
38^1 
100 
1,440 

Km 

1.439 
50,414 
373 


tons. 

18,370 
397 
7,407 


1,081 

njm 

37,013 
1S,»8I 
307 
307,988 
8,0*9 
781 
1,377 

543 
8,408 
88,443 
408,799 

1,890 
19,593 
111,734 
14,440 


18,787 
S,lfi7 


180,683 
61,074 

I3.io8 
3.901 
1,614 
036 

11,780 

18,733 
8,100 

3,963 

no 

11,086 
4,159 
174181 
19^1 
S,»3 
11,684 
18,153 
3,073 

m 

736 
38,880 
88 

i841 
M79 

3^7 

693 


OUTWARDS. 


1811  1831 


013,901  1,333^  1,031,080 


tana. 
4,931 

1,818 

4,143 

90,774 
40,100 

36,048 
18,228 

9,610 
138,139 

4.016 
13311 
10,964 

100 
3,027 
33,083 
111,»S 
601 
874 
17,308 
1,114 
43,366 
144 

*S37 
9.778 
3,003 
«3J 
9,311 
103,823 
11,134 
13.108 
5,106 
8,083 
1,838 
829 
33,284 

s'iol 

1,899 
1,303 

0,0M 

0/109 


«tl7l 

iijm 

S304 

1,109 
3^418 
4488 

17,988 

104 


1839 


tona. 
4,310 
387 
3,181 

3,060 

7,19ft 
41,730 

18,188 
11,430 
6,498 
139i349 
Oil 
7.838 
11,703 

],01Si 
6,481 
40,933| 
79,364 
377 
434 
17,147 
63,481 
16,331 


0,003 
MIS 
149 

131,133 
8,171 

l,90S 
M83 
476 
1,300 

378 

9,130 
4,119 

3,935| 

0/161 
l,44». 

»2W| 
7,188 
3,315' 

36,S9< 
8,516 

11,149 
918 
1,018 

17,807 

17,839 
908 
9,098 

3;  110 
788 

3M79, 


tou*. 
3,434 
189 
1.030 

1,831 

1,990 
39.970 

13,001 
11,999 

90,476 
31MI0 
8^800 
4,373 

15,103 

887 
10,380 
63(477 
363^ 


11,966 
109,303 
34,698 

117 

18,631 
1,191 
1,971 

15U19 
31,140 

9,6>7 
3,700 
1,170 
i/M 

IXH 

6.618 
8,093 

MIO 

7,104 
11,807 
44,498 
10,188 

1,891 
80,189 
11,819 

6,809 

],ssr 

38,174 
14,409 

T.80r 

MM 
848 

144 


1MI 


7,400 
547 
S,Uft 


6,806 
9.334 
371,831 
7,414 
1491 
17,808 

9S0 
1^043 
01,807 
404,471 


14.118 
137.381 
32,194 


11,400 
l.«00 
3,794 

IH^I 
30^S» 

4,801 
4,018 

IJIU 
10,380 
9,819 

MO* 
14.018 

tojm 

47.«8« 


1S3M 
1I,4U 


7.8n 
4,«M 


95  9*4 
l.«0O 


884.947,  973,984  1^00,517  '  ljSi«.l— 
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AMERICA. 


Official  Statistical  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  Americau  and  Foreign  Vessels,  arriving  ftom, 
departing  to,  each  Foreign  Country,  during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1842 
the  Nine  Mouths  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843  ;  and  the  Year  aiding  the  30th  Jon 
1844. 


OODNTBIB«. 


RdmI*  

PniMta  

SwAden  

SwcdUh  WMt  Indies 

Deomuk  

DanUb  Wut  Indl«. 

Holland  

Dutch  But  Indie*. ■ 
Butch  WM  IndtM... 

Dutch  Qiiluiti  

Belgium  

H>nM  Tona  

Bog  land  

Scotlud  

Irebud  

Gibraltar  

Malta  

Bridah  East  IndiM.. 

Hanritlcu  

Anatralla  

Cap«  of  Good  Uope^ 
Bntiih  African  porta 
"ritiih  Weat  Indiei,. 

ritiah  Guiana  

"^vna  

<1: 1  .  ■  American  oo- 

Britiah  oola. 
>  ^  

tranea  on  tba  At- 
lantic   

Praoce  on  tlHilfBdi. 
lemDean  

Bourbon  

French  African  porta 

French  Weat  Indiea. 

French  Guiana  

M iquelon  *  French 
luheriea  

Hayti  

Spain  on  the  Attandc 

Spain  an  tha  Medi- 
terranean   

Teneriffo  and  otlwr 
Canariea  

Manilla  aud  PbUip- 
'•'  r'*"  

n  ,      ....  I  ^ 


Fajal*«iD«>  .\i 
Capa  da  Verd  ialands 

African  porta   

Italy  ...V.  

Sicily  

Sardinia  

Ionian  iaianda  

Tnpaia  

Turkey  

Morocco,  &c  

Taxaa  

Heairo  

Tenesnela  

New  Granada  

Cantral  Amsrica.. 


Aaaaioaii 
ToHitiai. 


Bntered 

tba 
United 
Stataa. 


tona. 
8,068 
G03 
3,3M 
1,300 
U3 
21.680 
S4,S03 
4,861 
8,9M 
8^ 

tt,in 

14. 1 U 
S07.343 
4,736 
3,369 
3,t9T 
SSI 
10.099 

1,S0S 

313 
64,883 
3,443 
S,1T1 

U4.SS4 


1I6,SS« 

l^aT 


18,336 
1,980 


30.331 
II.&I8 

10.587 

I,S« 

7,817 
170,797 

Sa,635 
8.390 
1,244 
3,370 
448 

4,900 
18,300 
314 
31 S 
4,547 
4,237 

«^41>0 
13,481 
13,987 
1,837 

i;t8i 


Cleand 
from  the 
United 
States. 


tona. 

1,311 
3,003 
7» 
90,740 

33,580 
T04 
4,SM 
S,4M 
13,940 
10,779 
380,479 
6,390 
e31 
13,1  IS 
756 
9,07V 
5O0 
1,707 

"'■11 
88,691 
3,S34 
9,670 

333^15 

68 

130.869 
31.044 


S9.7W 
1.S12 

3,002 
31,119 
11,630 

G.sia 

436 

4,797 
183,406 

39.36S 
3,309 
1,363 
1.628 
3,310 
106 
7.307 
1,279 
1,193 

10,030 
1.819 

34^10 
13,013 
9.742 
I.OIS 
l,fl3B 


FoaiioM 
ToRfiaot. 


Entared 

tbe 
United 
Statei. 


tona. 

1,»7 

U.S91 
73 
131 
0,134 
1,900 

"70s 

7.810 
40,9-8 
141,08» 
17,778 
20,707 


989 
301 


37,400 
7.010 
174 

389,830 


11,877 
1.099 


6,110 
S99 


419 
OK 


2,884 
IflU 


214 

10,797 


1,304 
1,031 


100 


1,0)1 
6,167 
lU 

"339 


1,768 
1,586 
2,790, 
7441 
..  I 


Claarad 
from  tba 
United 
Sutea. 


tona. 
1,600 
9,063 
6,161 
736 
017 
700 
183IM 

"sis 

11,875 
91,060 
139,054 
10,045 

V,758 

V,I99 


117 

16,070 
3,943 
17 

417,4«» 


10,043 

1,147 
08 

999 
1,180 

237 

440 

363 

9,308 

90 
473 

'9710 

1.134 
78T 

100 


1,409 
8,010 
776 

"soi 


1.309 
1,336 
3,311 
161 
109 


1843 


AataictN 


Entered 

the 
United 
Stataa. 


tona. 

8,313 

816 
731 

34*,34S 
16,911 
701 
7.801 
3,M0 
11,980 
7,000 

173.632 
10,041 

HI 

1,042 

378 
3,661 
209 

"419 
51,879 
3,156 
1,300 

300.808 

303 

95,500 
11,391 

13^874 


CWarad 
from  tha 
United 
States. 


tona. 
4,163 
1.173 
780 
049 
461 
tt,036 
13,339 
S39f 
3,794 
3,060 
20.708 
18,037 

SM,33S 
11704 
081 

0,941 
914 

9,4  IS 
39tl 
400 
115 
75,«3 

7,4ti 

6,143 

109,607 

93 

110,171 

18,107 
361 
384 


1.1T1'  94,006 
737 


G,ri3U 

300 

4,61.' 
117,847 

33.S1.'> 

-111:) 

1,23; 

3.13 
3, 10 

1  o,:iK.t 

1,70.^ 

s.wo 

1  .(rri 
U:'j-i7 

l.hi". 


1,399 
16,000 
2,306 

47S 

4BG 

1,401 
136,338 

18.301 
9,557 
1,697 

742 
1,309 
3,350. 

003 
1,991 
8,670 
1,333 

iKiss 

93,727 
1.802 
8,030 


1,000  1,149 


1944 


PoBiiaM 
Toaaaoi. 


Enterad 
tha 

United 
States. 


971 

4^781 

"4I8 
3,600 
1,477 

124 

1,081 
34,600 
1477 
106,300 
14,473 
11.001 
308 


440 

33,009 
M 
5,710 

914,113 


8,030 
S7B 

6,417 


307 

1,848 

1,010 
211 

7,060 

171 
3,414 

*'S43 

"527 
1,644 
934 


375 
169 
1,006 

1,176 


MO. 


Cleared 
from  IIm 
United 
States. 


tooa. 
171 
1,900 
488 

V,7I4 
398 
9,060 


8,039 
49,070 

18,848 
1.197 
f,568 


279 
I4.8S8 
7« 

133,092 


11,171 
418 

M* 

108 


316 
717 
301 


4,897 


340 
543 


167 
1,117 
080 
16» 
1,782 


B27 
1,360 


Ambbicah 

ToimaSK. 


Bntered 

tha 
Unitad 
Stataa 


Ima, 
14,M6 

441 

1,180 
763 
198 
13,709 
97,577 
3,341 
17.330 
6,603 
18,881 
10,719 
102,330 
7,838 
1.347 
4.030 
196 
7,140 

**980 
213 

4.S43 

5,091 

m,369 
SIS 

109.066 
18,133 


t4,««5 
M13 

680 
30.183 
13,413 

8,3a 

1,306 

6,636 
100,331 

6O307 
8.I1I 
914 
1.119 
6901 

SMi 
14,161 
1,336 

9,464 
^803 

19,019 
34.934 

11,001 

1,146 
t,M7 


Cleared 
fronibe 
United 
States. 


taaa. 
0,308 
104 

M78 
481 
14,548 
93.786 
4,810 
4,061 
7,363 
8,148 
11,740 
311,746 
7,MB 
191 
13,873 
611 
10,470 
083 
416 
1,639 
110 
10,301 
10,470 
7,914 

6»C^ 


lOMOT 
17,800 


37,375 
MO 

4,105 
96,710 

10^437 


0,933 
XI4,«18 

»,143 
0,743 
1.404 
1.110 
1.097 

1440 
1.045 

4496 

10.S07 
l;773 

»i065 
91,O>0 
8430 
1401 


Fduiea 
TouaoB. 


Batond 


(coalteNoQ 
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GOVKTBIES. 

U4S 

1843 

»44 

Amuioim 

FOkHOH 

TomfASB. 

Ammican 

TSKMASl. 

POKBIOM 
TOMMAOB. 

Amibigah 

TOMHAOX. 

FMbiON 

Bntmd 

CiMred 

Enteral 

Clwad 

ClMTCd 

Entered 

Cle«i«d 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

Cleared 

fromtbr 

tlie 

from  the 

from  the 

the 

from  the 

the 

from  the 

the 

from  the 

Volwd 

United 

Uniwd 

Ualted 

Unltsd 

United 

United 

Uattt4 

United 

Uoiied 

United 

UoKcd 

StmtM. 

SMtW. 

State*. 

SIMM, 

State*. 

St«te«. 

atatM. 

State*. 

State*. 

Sum. 

States. 

tont. 

tana. 

tana. 

tDiia. 

tool. 

Ion*. 

tona. 

tona. 

tona. 

ton*. 

tona. 

ton*. 

37,778 

S,593 

3,541 

3t,46S 

3t,0«6 

3,179 

1395 

48,650 

40,350 

14,803 

1,816 

IrfMtiM  RepabUe. 

11,617 

3,130 

3,360 

6,830 

9,144 

300 

11,608 

4,833 

3,006 

366 

MMiMBavabHs.. 

K^- 

«,1H 

14,91ft 

938 

"sis 

9,75s 

6358 

'393 

445 

19,619 

615 

1.159 

*jm 

7,0St 

694 

8,166 

6^78 

3,306 

7,247 

ate 

377 

446 

551 

4*4 

fciffc  1m  ■■It  ■■■ 

£!?.:::::■;;«::: 

1,967 

755 

S5 

u,»n 

"sea 

304 

IMGO 

13^ 

IS,0>S 

11,962 

364 

604 

MSI 

6,15a 

"m 

4',el3 

"»91 

'<»43 

8,m 

M«S 

"396 

"117 

4itia 

3,960 

'490 

"|40 

8,963 

9,878 

1,648 

957 

18^ 

71 

710 

143 

16,038 

109 

16,496 

168 

fthMbOMB  .... 

5,443 

3,897 

*(Cl31 

6,787 

fclttlM.  

90.9*6 

8(VW1 

33,396 

36,540 

47,736 

61,690 

400 

faMobUudi... 

7» 

910 

pa 

1,330 

SOS 

1,346 

1,973 

801 

908 

687 

ns,77* 

7njm 

1,148,698 

1,368^ 

«34,T8> 

698,949 

1,977^ 

1,910,994 

B1«L9» 

986,814 

Natiohai  CSuracter  of  the  Vessels  Entraed  and  Cleared  the  United  States,  in  1844. 


NATIONAL  GHABAGTBR. 


B  N  T  B  R  B  D. 


G  I.  B  A  B  B  D. 


.H»B»*efin .... 
Buaien,  ....... 

PmaeUa  

B»*tiah  

Kor'oec'—  

Dut*^  

Partof  eae.... . 

NeefMiKBan  

girillaii  

aerdiniM  

r«xui  

IfesicM  

ColoiBfai&n  

VeMsarian  .... 
BasMe  Amu. 
DanU.  


No. 
3 
7 

5030 
55 
46 
165 
10 
5 
31 

no 

36 
13 

1 

9 
16 

6 
19 
15 

1 
11 

1 
31 

6S77 


ton*. 

I,OSS 
1,209 
706,747 
17,967 
6,974 
53,669 
8.097 
I.B34 
8,596 
84,708 
7,076 
3,501 
103 
445 
3,850 
1,317 
1,436 
1,403 
49 
1,599 
S86 
8386 

91839S 


No. 
9 
9 

49&3 
64 
47 
156 
B 
8 

SI 
108 
30 
10 

3 
17 

3 
10 
13 

9 
11 

1 
86 

6600 


ton*. 

565 
9367 
756,609 

173n3 
7,105 

53314 
1,7U 
2.67!i 
3,155 

33,007 
5.S85 
1,835 

6G8 
4,139 

M3 
1,779 
1,146 

109 

\/aa 

306 
6,039 

906314 
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AMERICA. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Number  of  American  and  Foreiga  Vessels,  with  their  Tonnage, 
which  Cleued  from,  and  Entered  the  United  States  for^  and  to  Foreign  ConntrieR,  from 
the  Ist  of  July,  1843,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


COUMTRIBS. 


C  L  B  A  R  B  D. 


I'ruMik  ■•.  

Sweden  

SwediKh  Weat  iDdiea... 

DeDmark  

Dk»bb  We>t  Indiea  .... 

HidUnd  

Dntcb  But  Indie*  

Hatch  Weit  ladiea  

Dutch  GnUn*  

Batginm  

HaUHtf  To  WD*  

Bngland  

Scotland  

Ireland   

GibralUr  

Halu  

British  East  Indies  

British  African  potts. . . . 

Aiutralia  

Mauritius  ,  

Captr  of  Gnod  Hope  

fintish  West  Indiea  .... 

British  Guboa.  

Honduras  

Canada    I66t 

New  Brunswick,  &c<... 
Vranoe  on  the  Atlantic. . 
France  on  the  Mediterranean. 

French  West  Indies  

Fr«ach  Gaiana  


B  M  T  E  R  B  D. 


Prrnch  African  porta .. . 

Hayti  

Spain  on  the  Atlantic ...  

SpalD  on  tk«  Msdlterrauean.. 


CniM 

OthFT  Spuiih  Weet  Indiea ... 
Porti 
Mmi 

FajFal,  and  the  other  Azerea . . 

Cape  4e  Tent  lalandi*,  

Italy.  

Sidly  

Serdlnin  

TrieM«  

Tnrtejr  

Texa*  

Mexico  

Central  Atneric*  ,  

Veuekuela  ,  

New  Granade  

Bruil  

Argentine  Rcpnblici  

Ciapletiae  RepoUie  

chiH  \7r.  

Pern  

China  

Burope,  generaUy  

Asia,  generally.....  

Africa,  pritermlly  

Went  iDdirs.  generally  

Sandwich  lolands  

Atlantic  Ocean  

Sonih  Seaa  

Nanb-weat  Coaat  ef  Ameilca  . 
SeMb  AiMrica.  genevnily  


Total 

Total 

Atnerioan. 

FmlgB. 

Americas  and 

Anerieaa. 

Fanlgn. 

American  and 

FoiclgB. 

Foreiga. 

■No. 

(OD*. 

No. 

lona. 

No. 

tons. 

No. 

tana. 

No. 

tens. 

No. 

tone. 

!  SO 

Moe    0  1,081 

26 

8,489 

43 

)  4.006 

9 

7M 

47 

15,309 

1 

IG4 

21 

3,e09 

4,639 
141 

99 

3,173 

449 

9 

3  14£ 

11 

14M 

3D 
19 

4,699 
1.619 

1,180 
763 

40 

43 

1^399 
763 

II 

1,478 

6 

9 

4B1  13 

*>  "JIT 

10 

8.048 

238 

"1 

171 

1 

400 

1M 

34.348 
93,786 

a 

107 

24,911 

107 

93.789 

18 

9.483 

167 

16471 

60 

61 

tC  JUKI 

[t),aV3 

136 

40,379 

27.377 

IS 

ft  9dtk 

9fl 

32,817 

)2 

4.636 

1 

931 

13 

4.907 

V 

3,841 

» 

1341 

43 

4.981 

1 

HI 

44 

3,070 

m 

17.530 

"l 

€M 

lis 

18,192 

38 

7,363 
8.14H 

38 

7,363 

34 

6,009 

34 

21 

"w 

18339 

80 

90,487 
61,403 

51 

18389 

'is 

CO 

34,409 

39 

13,719 

13ff 

60.696 

171 

90,799 

191 

184 

64.989 

.%47 

SI  1,746 

S30 

199,983 

897 

004,829 

903,330 

371 

107 

SOS 

4S9799 

30 

7,849 

30 

00 

91,397 

IS 

7,838 

38 

56 

16,714 
85,980 

ll  151 

3 

786 

3 

977 

\M1 

48 

31 

00 

I3,S?3 

12 

9,373 

79 

10,440 

1 J 

4,036 

0 

10 

6>ie 

3 

611 

8 

6)1 

1 

396 

t 

A\t\ 

9 

888 

94'  10,479 

94 

10,479 

10 

r,i40 

16 

7,148 

1 

199  1 

197 

9 

290 

"9 

45S 

9 

4» 

1 

413 

1 

413 

"s 

"986 

3 

086 

A83 

8 

083 

S 

l,6gl» 

"  ■ 

9 

1,689 

1 

113 

1 

SSO 

1 

463 

123,301  933 
lOJ70i  97 

36,834 

1,031 

130,339 

496 

76,313 

310 

814 

117,171 

#^ 

9,868 

101 

13,338 

34 

4,84* 

37 

71 

11,788 

37 

7,914 

4 

307 

61 

B,S3I 

41 

5,991 

4 

49 

8.548 

1664 

6&S,SA9  1902 
31,013,3161 

319,377 
903,854 

4,966 

2,061 

978,999 
984,867 

2700 

689.399  lOftS 

1£A  OKI 

4M 

9,517 

007.996 
309,888 

930 

337 

34,233  2360 

919 

109.327 

4S 

13,980 

9S9 

133,316 

394 

100,006 

ao 

14B 

118.0W 

as 

17,868 
37.379 

9 

036 

68 

18,934 

99 

i8,ia> 

13 

ft  Qft^l 

63 

11.066 

936 

9 

9,393 

24S 

39,638 
9,399 

194 

94.645 

S6 

IIM 

33,M8 

13 

2^32 

19 

9 

MIS 

8 

11 

l,8» 

87 

4,103 

"t 

7 

OTO 
809 

44 

7 

4,681 
S09 

9 

080 

" 

9 

580 

•  915 

.  »,7I0 

3 

640 

918 

97,330 

237 

30.183 

2 

807 

119 

88,488 

36 

10,497 

1 

Its 

37 

1»,069 

39 

18,413 

T 

1,008 

46 

19,611 

4 

869 

4 

800 

40 

8,943 

17 

a  ftaa 
a,BM 

67 

13,376 

4 

861 

"l 

148 

0 

1,000 

IS 

1,396 

9 

309 

13 

^688 

IS 

6,333 

13 

«,98S 

16 

6,636 

16 

6I« 

1354 

934,11 18 

*42 

7,968 

1,206 

939,906 

1903 

900,399 

'37 

t  MM 

1,989 

214,9n 

180 

29.143 

4 

683 

184 

38,89» 

839 

90,807 

S 

ni  t 
01 1 

sa 

9IJI8 

99 

6,743 
2,404 

1 

179 

30 

9.91  S 
3,02tl 

99 

0,191 

8 

so 

7,981 

19 

1 

129 

13 

4 

014 

1 

914 

7 

1,119 

7 

1,113 

6;  1,119 

"1 

7 

lAI 

11 

1,007 

3 

"aw 

13 

9.079 

4 

009 

1 

6 

764 

8 

3,340 

4 

»4I 

12 

a,981 

XI 

5,1«S 

T 

» 

7,«» 

4 

1,043 

14 

3,980 

18 

4.331 

U 

14.161 

•6 

7,004 

» 

ii.iai 

S.488 

13 

4,399 
10,397 

6 

1,381 

91 

0,976 

r 

Mas 

4 

999 

11 

98 

14 

3,918 

42 

14,319 

19 

S,4M 

8 

1,006 

18 

^470 

19 

3,773 

13 

9.773 

12 

X.BQB 
10,010 

9 

1,091 

17 

3394 

!  82 

30.H3 

iis 

1,779 
1,804 

97 

31,844 

78 

IS 

1,870 

93 

90.899 

21,630 

31 

187 

94,440 

180 

H,9S4 
9.047 

SO 

4,170 

910 

9B.1M 

IS 

2.931 

190 

16 

2,371 

16 

1 

119 

17 

1MB 

61 

8,839 

13 

1,839 

70 

10^674 

86 

11.601 

10 

1,498 

06 

18,0S» 

13 

I,C91 

13 

1,091 

14 

9,140 

14 

1.1W 

233 

46.230 

8 

V,8I6 

233 

48,060 

995,  4B.990 

61 

14,803 

986 

IB 

4,833 

S 

366 

29 

3,300 
13.078 

60 

11^ 

8 

9,008 

58 

\zjm 

M 

19.ail> 

0 

1,IM 

99 

X 

449 

8 

013 

5 

\sm 

90 

7.947 

10 

7,147 

8 

8,188 

8 

Ml* 

404 

9 

404 

X 

031 

9 

•81 

9? 

11,262 

97 

11,363 

» 

I6.0U 

"1 

864 

33 

i8,m 

3 

"«4 

3 

004 

19 

4,543 

13 

4,941 

9 

991 

9 

M 

P,878 

3 

"937 

53 

10,135 
13.393 

48 

8,993 

"7 

1,648 

69 

lOMI 

196 

13.433 

3 

168 

180 

7 

1,972 

7 

1,972 

4 

i.au 

4 

I.t«S 

as 

0,787 

38 

6.787 

32 

3.131 

B9 

8,1*1 

16) 

Sl,«28 

I 

"400 

169 

09,090 

149 

47,793 

140 

van 

X 

607 

2 

1 

998 

I 

m 

9S 

1 

8« 

R343 

2,010,924 

9900 

MM14 

1S,8«S  »,9n,T» 

8148  I,9Tr,4t8;9a77 

ISJU 

lj8»MM 
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Sta 


ERT  of  the  Toimage  cleared  from  each  State  and  Territory,  from  the  1st  of  July, 
1843,  to  the  SOth  of  June,  1844. 


STITKS  AND 


lUiW  

Termont  

Ha««chiiMtto  

Rhode  liUnd.  

ronnerdcut 

New  York  

Uvw  ienej 

PFnniylrBiiiA  

UFlBware  .......... 

Min'l>t)d 

Ilisihct  of  OolumMa 

Virginia  

North  CiroUac  ..... 

South  CaroUu  

GaoTsii  

Akbania.  

iMbiaii)!  

HfMiMippi  

Trnuciavv. ......... 

M  iMOuii. ........... 

Ohiu  

KeDlucky  

Micbigkn  

FkvM*  Tgnritory  .. . 


AHBBIGAN. 

FORKION. 

TOTAL  4M  BRICAH  AXD 
F0R81ON. 

no* 

loiia. 

Crew*. 

No. 

Torn. 

No. 

Torn. 

Mun. 

Riiyi. 

Mea. 

Mm. 

 •  T- 

903 

91,020 

3,736 

1T4 

754 

61,999 

3,400 

88 

1,337 

1U,M9 

W» 

•2 

2111 

9 

1 

<H) 

4,319 

MS 

99 

4.7H 

'Sll 

.-J  v 

Sll.HJC 

1.743 

6M 

aw 

96,2*6 

1,W 

wi 

HWi5 

1 1  ,r7H 

g5 

1391 

10.1,1 18 

1 
1 

3,396 

SM,B9» 

oM 
VO 

113 

17,171 

A3 

8 

1,783 

76 

101 

tOkKS 

1,001 

M 

ir.3 

Xi.:Sf.  I 

2,070 

IS9 

49 

4,780 

193 

M,I6I 

t,S>3 

189 

3.S79 

1G96 

Stl3 

414,635 

31,519 

W8 

3,703 

1,893.438 

83,179 

2184 

2 

609 

36 

S 

609 

36 

394 

70,GM 

3,343 

170 

B'.S6r 

4U 

'71 

493 

70,377 

3,0fifi 

Ml 

•IS 

193 

3 

36 

3,883 

193 

3ii> 

r.'.l,834 

3,167 

iii 

1,111 

4S7 

91,030 

4,378 

m 

ii.:in  I 

419 

ii 

.34 

3.983 

197 

"7 

86 

I3,«84 

613 

M; 

so  7 

ll.HMl 

3!) 

7,343 

333 

S36 

91^143 

3.300 

2Gi 

35,17' 

1,724 

9 

SO 

4,008 

339 

193 

30,344 

).l>33 

a 

238 

4!',H0l 

3,110 

SI 

139 

48,930 

1,839 

US 

397 

98.727 

8.049 

93 

33.974 

049 

7S 

.18,901 

1,363 

168 

62.475 

3,313 

134 

47fl97 

1,766 

86 

33,938 

1,018 

KO 

l[ll,033 

3,684 

713 

9,007 

9 

389 

101,096 

4,306 

"l 

1,001 

338,33.5 

13,403 

It 

33 

S,6U 

133 

144 

14,163 

649 

177 

16,819 

777 

(.' 

1 

18 

4 

60 

3,757 

381 

61 

9,775 

389 

Da 

10,M7 

619 

G,099 

375 

136 

16,346 

895 

'  am 

3108 

fOr.,814 

M,075 

9C4 

13,843  3,917.738 

154,375 

4071 

Statbkbbt  of  the  Tonnage  entered  intft  each  State  and  Tenitory,  £rom  the  1st  of  July, 

1843,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


BTATBS  AND 
TBERITOItlBS. 


v«n«it7.7r...  

MawkebMetts  

Rhode  lalMd  

C«aBectlent  

N»w  Yort  

New  Jenoy  

PmiDaylrAnia  

Mmwm  

MarylaDd  

Dlrtrict  of  CulamUa 

TiniBiA  

Noilk  CmHu  

SmA  Carollu  

Ocorib  

AbbMM   

LooWau  

HkMppL  

TmMaaM  

MiMMtri  

OUo  

KeatnekT  


AHBRICAN. 


No. 


368 
14 
348 
1119 
94 
110 
3880 

S77 
IX 
198 
34 
04 
196 
163 
38 
199 
730 


8 
114 


81W 


Tom. 


51,015 
6.193 
55.499 
173,843 
17.746 
36,369 
1.065,096 

T6.795 
1.937 
61,460 
4,300 
18,393 
19^14 
18,604 
9,174 

i7,aM 

111,600 


3,691 

lie 
ii,4n 

1,977,488 


CfCWB. 


Men.  Boya. 


3,046 
199 
1,738 
13,783 
800 
1,344 
67,708 

9,399 
1S3 

3,033 
197 

sai 

IJSI 
1,818 
480 
1,081 
8,496 


1S4 

« 
764 


m 
10 

H6 
474 
81 

00 
1781 

MS 

1 


FOREIGN. 


769 
94 

li»4 

8 
49 

1331 
8 
71 

ill 
« 

SI 
IT 
ISl 
IS 

s« 

181 


S8 


0077 


Tons. 


Crewa. 


01,608 
4,768 

I04'il3 
l/tSI 
3,878 
439,749 
197 
13,738 

31,344 
9,430 
4,70s 
1,510 


Man.  Boja. 

36 

'i 


8,887 

114 

4781 
00 

177 
3X418 
14 
000 

r,ii6 

173 
190 
103 


47,330  1,803 
S7,0O4|  1,868 


98,676 
00,703 


8,570 

7,149 
6.537 

91«^ 


1,903 
4,331 


838 


837 
897 


670 
104 

"7 

371 

"s 


S9,9W  1004 


TOTAL  AHBRICAN  AND 
FORBIGH. 


No. 


118 


78 

ISl 


I8,T« 


Tou. 


113,033 
19.090 
69,403 
878,388 
18.767 
81,643 
1,409,738 
397 
89,338 
1,967, 
81,813, 
7,790 
18,164 

i9jn 

76,848 
40.178 
80,771 
911,961 


11,161 

7,178 
18,047 

1,894^ 


CrawB. 


Men.  Bo]». 


6,493 
406 
1,738 
10,9«7 
049 
1,831 
90,130 
14 
9,899 
133 
9,738 
870 
1,081 
1.484 
9,111 
1,848 
S,9»8 
11,747 


943 

1,151 

lSS,40r. 


138 
10 
946 
47S 
91 
00 
1360 

409 
1 


8 
808 


4436 
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AMERICA. 


Tm  Number  and  Clius  of  Vessda  biuH,  and  the  Tonna^  thereof  in  each  State  and 
Temtorj  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Year  endmg  30th  June,  1844. 


8TATB8. 


Mains  

KawBupdUT*  ■.. 

HMMdnNtti".' 

BMaMuid  

ONUwetlcat  

N«w  YOTfc.  

Nmr  inwy  , 

Pmaaytnadm 

Ddawm  

■CwTlud  

Dtatriotif  CaloMW* 

yfa«)BU  

Moilh  ChbUdb  

B«ACm«IIm  

OMnift  , 

VlMtU.  „  

AtateM.  

HlMMppL  

LonltUi  

Iftiioori..  

Kmmky 

OU0....„  , 

HloUgM  

Total  


SUpa. 


DumbvT. 
S7 
I 

18 

S 
1 
11 


Briga. 


"*«~-  [(STOSi!  a^*"**^ 


■mabflr. 

IS 


number. 
H 


nnmber. 


9 
116 
10 
96 
3 
1 
31 
1 
3 
1 
I 


nnniber. 
1 


7 
16 
I 

M 


* 

9 
3 
36 
41 
4 


47 


9M 


in 


TOTAU 


aomber. 

go 

3 

43 

7 
33 
181 
tl 
141 
8 
Sft 
31 

la 

IS 
7 
1 
I 


1ft 
9 
1 
35 
49 
14 


ton*.  95«lu. 

tO^  17 

7M  88 

»M*  7S 

9,813  T« 

9^14  19 

11^11  79 

1,333  64 

13,079  6B 

JB3  87 

Sytir  31 

800  13 

717  30 

Dtr  IB 

383  » 

79  II 

79  It 


%m  08 

971  tl 

7,1C»  II 

%m  m 


I    108,3*7  m 


ConoHSSD  Viev  of  die  Tonnage  of  the  several  IMstricts  of  the  United  Stately  on  die 

30th  of  June,  1844. 


8TATBS. 


TamoDt  

V«w  Haapdtira, 
MiaMcliMialU. . 


Mhaaellte*. 


OanBMtfeat. 


Maw'Vaak. 


DISTRIOTS. 


PiaaananaMy 

llMliiaa 
Frenchnaa's  Brnj 
PenobMVt 
Bclfut 
Waldoboniagh 
macauct 

Hath 
PorOaad 


KanMbank 

Ymk 
BniUngtoa 
Partamadi 

GkMicMter 

Salaa 
HaiWahwd 
Boatoa 
PljflMralli 
FalllUfar 

BanutaUa 
Edgaitawn 
Naatackvt 
Proriaenea 
Brirtol 
Newport 
HUdlatown 
Hav  LoodoB 

Maw  Haven 

PalrtteU 
Cbaaaplafa 
SaAatgabartowT 

Ntacmra 

Oeneaee 
Oawffatchie 
Buffalo  creek 
Sut  hartNmr 
Haw  York 


[U|ii«arad  tannac«> 

EnnUed  and  Ikwuad 
tonti«Ee. 

Total  tauaca  of 
Bach  dirtricC 

tani  and  9Mt». 

torn  and  9Mm. 

tou  and  90tfaa. 

3,998  1ft 

fi,87» 

16 

9,176  31 

1,037  94 

13^7 

40 

14,003  30 

1,714  M 
S,&S1  31 

17,904 
91JU0 

74 

19^19  37 

30 

97,489  70 

11,134  73 
IMll  68 

»4,S53 

79 

31,388  57 

38,733 

81 

97,837  M 

0,343  m 

9,506 
18,891 

83 

14,901  4S 

38^  86 

01 

67,899  87 

408,43  B9 

19,901 

88 

57,347  89 

IJM  38 

9.176 

«7 

3,791  07 

4.889  M 

a;aT4 

11 

01 

1.100 

73 

1,130  n 

V«3  08 

9,789 

36 

14^"  T4 

9,979 

SO 

Zt,0tS  x» 

1C189  68 

4,910 

50 

»JI3  10 

9,001 

06 

3,001  sa 

%jui'  t6 

13,161 

91 

io,8U  n 

njUl  74 

19,319 

39 

Kt»4  11 

1.098  47 

8JB9 

81 

9,899  30 

I7MM  n 

33,904 

47 

110386  04 

8.819  74 

tjm 

SO 

i\aas  8» 

1,716  99 

4.934 

00 

7.670  11 

•4.747  96 

9381 

09 

101 UO  90 

3,990  n 

>4,9U 

38 

49,907  Ci 

8,996  n 

1.131 

97 

8,987  00 

97,749  39 
li;476  « 

3,763 

10 

31,014  M 

fi,SI& 

04 

91,999  m 

19,494  81 

9.489 

14 

um  m 

44*7  00 

4,7W 
9,099 

M 

u.Ma  a* 

1,083  08 

■1 

ujau  90 

98.»ft  68 

»JttO 

IB 

87,700  la 

10,8a  10 

0,018  88 

4338 

SO 

3^189  «9  - 

90n 

IT 

11.430  «a 

TIS  91 

M788 

30 

lUir  la 

3,198 
MOO 

84 

3,199  31 

93 

3.000  n 

WW 

89 

».3>r  09 

19 

4» 

19  40 

983 

OS 

930  00 

1^ 

99 

1.09  OB 

90,999 

93 

oobsn  la 

19318  09 

6.068 

39 

10486  91 

993,888  93 

971,973 

73 

0a9,169  OS 
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STATES. 


Maw  Tort... 


D.arG«lunlifai. 

Vit^U  '. 


n 
» 

GMsif  


Tmmmm 
KnMckT . 
WUb  ...... 


Hiehtgut. 
ttbMori  .' 


Total. 


DISTRICTS. 


Cap*  Vincent 
Penh  Amboy 
Bridgetown 
Bnran^ton 
CamdoD 
Newark 
Utfle  Bn  barboar 
Great  SgB  „ 
Philadelphia 
Pieaqne  iaio 

Pitt»burg 
Wilmington 
NewcMtto 
Baldmor* 
Oxfnrd 
Vienna 
Snow  Hill 
St.  ]|ai7'B 
Town  Creek 

AnapolU 
OeorsetowK 
Alexandria 

Nwfblk 
PetenrtNiTg 
Rl^Bond 
Yorktown 
■mi  River 


I  Landing 
ToeoaaiM 
OlunnatMie 
Wheebw 
WFihningtBa 

WMUagtM 

UentMi 
Caai«eB 
BMnfaft 
Plymoath 

CharlMtsB 
Beantort 
GMtyetown 
SaTannab 
Senbary 
BivMwlek 
Haidwick 
8l  Hary'a 
Penaacola 
St.  Augmtins 
Apalaoileela 
St.  Mark'a 
St.  John'a 
Key  Wew 

HeUk 
Pearl  Rlrer 
New  Orleans 
Teehe 
NaahfillB 
Lania*ilto 
GuTahOM 
SandnSy 
Oncimiaii 
Hlani 
Detroit 
HiduKmackinae 
St.  Louis 


Bagiatered  tonnage. 


tons  and  SStlia. 


SIS  09 
!3T  M 


-US  B6 

%m  63 

4i*Hl  40 

"w  T5 


2,M3  68 

«,MI  48 

l9,tU  84 

M»  76 

MU  47 


406  M 


ii,m  64 

I.S96  M 

1^  IS 

136  U 

8M  84 

SM  6t 

BOB  14 

87 

"mb  44 

8,in  17 

098  07 

763  M 

Ifm  67 

sue  n 


SBiSN  sa 


l.0(WJ64  m 


BnroUed  and  licensed 
tonnage. 


toiu  and  93Uw. 

S,730  SI 

19,338  SO 

10,449  SD 

4.104  66 

3,410  W 

13.018  01 

4,738  B9 

10,409  53 

74,399  34 

4,S13  46 

9S31  71 

3.878  39 

4^14  16 

34,901  73 

9.861  S8 

13,178  SO 

6.3IS  00 

1,778  66 

1,674  16 

1,499  19 

0,367  11 

8,943  48 

fl^lS  46 

090  80 

4.336  88 

MOl  86 

S.«l«  Jl 

448J  46 

8,3X7  37 

1,496  S7 

1,340  IB 

3,301  63 

9,416  31 

9,215  01 

1,060  77 

8,178  99 

1.401  40 

1.61S  88 

1,088  45 

9jm  U 

■96  93 

941  68 

6)401  41 

779  66 

987  80 

866  89 

US  48 

3,090  14 

m  18 

ao»  u 

1>W  18 

11^  It 

1,841  10 

18^«tt  M 

790  01 

3,688  7S 

9,114  44 

14,196  84 

%jm  9t 

18,180  39 

9,871  93 

14,001  17 

498  76 

16,664  SS 


Total  taonsra  of 
each  diatiict. 


1,911.830  11 


ton*  and  SStba. 

9,790  31 

W.756  60 

10,676  89 

4,104  66 

6.499  IS 

13,S67  87 

4,738  99 

16,409  33 

114,804  88 

4,918  46 

9W  71 

6,888  07 

4,814  18 

76,303  17 

9,881  98 

19,61«  86 

6,313  00 

1.776  66 

1,374  16 

1.493  19 

9,000  79 

10,637  01 

16.330  33 

1.647  10 

M»l  40 

X.fOI  u 

8^19  at 

4,796  44 

MSI  00 

1,*87  97 

1^  S7 

1,840  IS 

14.797  34 

8.07t>  9S 

8.481  14 

1.918  60 

8^976  81 

I.6IW  M 

1,914  01 

1,««8  48 

It^IS  07 

830  M 

1,608  17 

14,CS4  08 

MTr  7S 

i.OOS  89 

l,Ba  61 

600  » 

8,000  16 

14S  1* 

800  IS 

1^  01 

1S;I14  44 

1.S41  10 

161,041  Ot 

7«S  01 

s,aaa  to 

7,114  44 

14,106  84 

9.407  St 

18.130  » 

M71  n 

14,901  IT 

490  76 

16.664  SS 


Xaofln  67 


NuKBEB  and  Tonnage  of  Sailmg  Yessek,  re^  Vessels  irfiich  entered  inwards,  Cowfcwise^ 
natered  m  i^ogland,  on  the  3ist  day  of 
December,  1843. 


OBSCRIPTION. 

Teaaela. 

Tonnage. 

F  L  A  C  B  S. 

VcNcla. 

Tonnage. 

8l«M  Tssacla  under  Aft;  too* 
,,           o*er  fifty  Ions 

In  ScMlaud.  ulling  TeaaeU 
„         steaw  TP  Mela. . 

U  livUBd,  aalUnf  VModU .. 

rtcam  Teaaela... 

nvnber. 
6.133 
10,037 
337 
309 
S.MD'l 
138/ 
1,091 > 
81/ 

too*. 
165,839 
3,019,414 
8,119 
63,9S3 

481.670 
198/119 

In  England) 

Scotland  >  Sailing  veaaela 
IrwUnd  ) 
England  ) 

Inland  S 

nnmber, 

98,20&'1 
19,003 
16,476  ' 
9,304  { 
3.688  1 
3.66I; 

tSBS. 

iVIS^Nr 

in  the  Year  1843. 


Tkc  aBoimt  of  tDnage  «f  yossaU  whkh  cimnd  ontwar^s,  ooaitwisp,  ia  the  sang  ptrlod  was  19,671,031  tons. 
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AMERICA. 


NuMraB  and  Tonnage  of  VesseU  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  P(»U 
of  the  British  Empire,  in  the  Years  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 


PLAC  BS. 

1S41 

IMt 

l»43 

Stmm  Veuab 

SaUingVeueU. 

St«un  Veweb. 

SaningVeMeU. 

StMm  Tcfseb. 

SailitigVeMvU. 

lalM  of  Guvrnier,  Jer> 

No. 
48 

'i 

torn. 
1,038 

No. 
1063 

81 
BOS 

tutu. 
148.31& 

8,731 

131,839 

No. 

oa 
1 

B 

10BB. 

13,7  le 

108 

1,017 

No. 

se 

SM 

ton*. 
116.S13 

3,148 

74,&1S 

No. 
4« 

7 

tana. 
•199 

eio 

No. 
38 

37g 

COttA. 

70,008 

9,176 
39,478 

Tot»l  

M  1  la^oi 

1806  1  «88,775'  67 

14,331 

1403 

191,00g'  b3 

8739    '  1060  1  US.7n 

NnMBEB,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels,  belonging  to  the  British  Empire,  on  the  Sist 
of  December  of  each  of  the  three  Years,  1841,  1842,  and  1848. 


P  L  A  C  B  8. 

1841 

ISO 

1843 

Um  of  OMmwy, 
Brliuh  PlanutioiM .... 

■eaaela. 
n,747 

TM 

tuna. 
3,886,610 

48.773 

nteo. 
107,117 

9,114 
87,837 

TOaaela. 

23.107 

747 
036) 

tmu. 
S,»0.849 

60.A71 

sr8,4a« 

men. 
170,619 

5^ 
BS,S8A 

vtMcla. 
13.1M 

746 
7,06« 

lOB*. 

1,937,437 

60,144 
9«0,S0« 

■ncBo 

lei^is 

MM 

3«.8n 
111^ 

110,198 

SO^BIS 

3,619,860 

114^ 

3(^t8B 

Statement  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exhibiting 
the  Niunber,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  that  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Out- 
wards (including  tluir  repeated  Voyages),  separatin^f  Britisli  from  F(»eign  Vessels, 
and  distinguishing  the  TvtuAe  with  each  Conntty,  m  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of 
Januaiy,  1844. 


CO  U  NTBI  K8. 


Buiori. 

RnaaU  

Sweden  

Nerw«T  

Denmark  

Praaila  

Germany  

Honand  

Belgium  

France  

Pomigal  Proper  

H  AsMree  

M  Hadebs.  

Spobi  ud  Balearie  b> 

Imda  

SMil)  and  Cannrfee .... 

Olbralur  

Italy  and  lulian  bland* 

Malta  

Ionian  blaoda  

TofkeyaBd  CoatinenUI 

Gr«oe«  

Horea  and  Giaek  ia- 
hado  


1  N  W  A  B  D  8. 


Britbh. 


Vea- 
aela. 


AraiGA. 

Srypt  
^11,  Barbary,  and 
Moroo 


Senegal  and  caact  from 
MtToeoo  to  River  Gam- 
bia I 


No. 
1S39 
3A 
S3 
34 
.■MS 
MS 
1610 
743 
4076 
391 
1*6 
13 

430 

11 
119 
fi71 
17 
M 

173 


113 
3S 


Ton. 
nafe. 


Crava. 


tana. 
314,681 
6,4311 
1,814 
4,118' 
70,164' 
l8t,M0 
343.039 
01,174 
491,ft20 
39,783 
16,331 
4.767 

41  fin 

1,081 
S4,3U 


PorelKn. 


Voa- 
aela. 


No.  No. 

13,666  177 

983  SIC 

130  666 

119  1190 

3,488  SIS 

10,146  1098 

ii,6is  r;6 

7,S09  MS 

33,673  1931 

3,444  19 

I,l3d|  1 

SOlr  1 


7,m 

I 

18,749 
S,$01 


Ml 


31,919  1,693 
3,477  101 


8,601 
64 
1,873' 
83,77fl{  4^ 
3;ll«j  131^ 


403 

I 

1,691  9 


Ton- 
nage. 


tOOB. 

47,883 
44,184 
07,148 
81,»40 
163,746 
103,490 
78,5« 
77,030 
100,1  .W 
3,318 
IM 
SM 

8,480 
110 

300 
10,964 


1,400 
100 


364 


Crewa 


OUTWABDS. 


Briiiab. 


Mb. 


No. 
3,tl0 
1,039 
3,031] 
6,817 
7,643, 
0,633 
9,186 
4,S01 
14,6091 
1511 
11 
S3 

017 
S3 
13 

617 


118 
S 


30 


Ton-  'f 
na«e.  ,* 


No. 

1000 
67 
18 
38S| 
496! 
033 

1674 
663 

4134 
848 
143 

"i 

333 

17. 


ISS 
38 


tona.  I 
331,809 
0,767 
3,013 
03.446 
64,133 
I8SS9B' 
333,303 
71,161 
491,739 
38.319 
11.306 
8,645j 

64,086 
1,04;  I 


147  41,916 
S80  S7J13 


13,347 
7,336 


No. 
10,133 
4G1 
IS9 
1,917 
3,416 
9334 
13,133 
6,517 
33,669 
3,364 
008 
691 

3,766 
131 
3,387 
4,896 
l,SS3 
370 


91  16,94r 


i,oas 


Foreign, 


Ul^  46,731  2,336 
oj     18,089  1,130 


789 


Vea- 
•ela. 

No. 
181 
111 
600 

ITltt 
069 

1136 
630 
838 

1643 
09 

1 

113 
9 
8 

101 
31 
I 

"l 

8. 


Ton- 
nmge, 

tona. 
43,441 

30,857 
93,310 
191,045 
176,137 
90,661 
34,880 
47JM9 
137,033 
8,404 

207, 

10,718 
304 
303 

80,430 

7,174 


13,199 
1,631 

478 
6^41 


6  061 


Cmrs. 

No. 

3,016 

1,3M 

4,796 

9,IS4 

8,144 

9301 

3.069 
13,34a 
SM 

lO 

i,n« 

41 
S3 
1,06* 
31» 
II 

69» 

7S 

S3 
197 

61 
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IN  WARDS. 


OUTWARDS. 


COUNTRIES. 


BritUb. 


BieiT*  Le»ti«  and  enaai 
frwB  GambU  to  ihe 
H«Mnid»  

Windward  Ctmat  

0^  Caax  CaMie  

CoaMfttnn  Rio  Vol  i  a  to 
Cnpaof  Good  Hope... 

Ga|M  of  Good  H«po  .... 

Tntan  d'Acbnna  

KMcra  State*  

Vartt  in  the  Rod  Sea... 

CapeTerd  lalands  

St.  Holeoaft  Arconaion.. 

Hanritino  


Alia. 

Arabia  

Baot  India  CnMpany'a 
Torriurica,  Singapore, 
and  Ceylon  

SnsHira  

Ja*a  

Philippine  lalanda... 

Utbcr  Ulanda  of  Ibn  In- 
dian Seaa  

Coiaa  

New  Holland  

New  ZeaUod  

Sontb  Soft  laland.... 


Ambiioa. 
Bfidab  Nortboni  Colo. 

niee  

„    Went  Indien.. 

Hnytl  

Cwba  and  otfaer  Porein 

West  Indica.  

Dnited  8utM  

Meako  

Onuemala  

CvlBnbia  

BnsU  

BindnU  Plata  

CbUt  

Pern  


PnlUaad  ld«a  

Wbale  Pkbeftea  

O^Braiey,  Jvney,  and 
Bfaa  ,. ... 


Total. 


Tea- 
■eU. 


Tan- 
nage. 


Crewa, 


No. 


2.91 » 
798 
16 

179 
SS3 
67 
3 
S9 
158 
9J 
70 
40 


40 
S^BIS 


1V03 
SSO 
4,688 

18,657 
4,888 


t,031 
2,658 
90^13 


S00,600 

6,788 
^28S 

401 
39,713 
S7,463 

*'i9a 


771,905 
306,«90 

s.m 

3 1, HI 
300,781 
lfi,«45 
8B0 
ICOOS 
38,030 
«l,a71 
19,484 
10,433 


13,916 
170.490 


I9.A00 


Fbreign. 


Britiab. 


Veil. 

Mill. 


Ton- 
nage. 


No. 


609 
3t 
380 

1,008 
351 


67 
126 
9B» 


*S50 
2M 

94 

1,930 
lyllO 


30,037 
11,133 
16S 

ii,791 
7,753 

933 
37 

BOO 
1,941 
1,057 

],ooe 

SJ9 


l,4B0 
14,539 


No. 


No. 


No. 


67 
5 
39 

87 
119 
3 


56 
716 
1 


43 


B,MI 


13,898 
396,109 
907 


9,099 
V,33S 


4,973 


07 


Ton- 
nage. 


iCrewa. 


..     I  1,996 

. .  807 

..    I  IB 

ei«'  903 

13.366,  '119 

13  as 


40 
307 
66 
09 
97 

I, 
31 


No. 


807 
S6 
351 


I6,S!S 
688 
3,431 


29,473  n.774 
29,4»l|  1,S;9 
6361  30 


8.3S8  131 
4,906.  361 
tl,8D3|  008 


6,301 1 


Foreign. 


971 


374:  168,079  6,4Kt 

I  375,  16 

I5[  4,)S3,  90S 

6:  9,033  124 


73  32,998 

135:  a3,ai8 

II  4,638 


1,600 
3,707 
327 


710,608  99.109 

833,698  14,339 

2,687 1  138 

m,038:  3,000 

246,036  0,060 

9,7i0  628 


8,916 
30,034 
11,036 
18,1t39 

6,464 

M8 

10,067 


283  ,  2,3671  141,264 


475 

9,5«M 
6S» 
941 
365 

19 
1,406 

13,411 


l.3Dl,»50'e9.7Dli  19.334  3;6K,833'  197.976 


Ton- 
nage. 

Crewa 

toat. 

No. 

178 

t» 

06 

9 

387 

300i 


1,000 


ISO 


83  37,180  1,141 

717  390,937  13,439 

4j  BT3j  50 

2  336  29 

60,  12,983  '  674 

9  I.IIH:  35 

S  436  98 

91  331  at 


3 


245 


16 


Sm  1,341.413  71.718 


Stateheht  of  the  Number,  Tonnage,  end  Crews  of  Vessels  (including  their  repeated 
Voyages),  that  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom^  from  and  to  Foreign  Partly  during  each  of  the  Three  Years,  ending 
the  5Ui  of  ^uaiy,  1844. 


Iwwmsda..  J 
Oatwwda.} 

YBAB8. 

Briilata  and  IrUb  VoMda. 

PmiffD  Tsaavfc. 

TOTAL. 

TeMola. 

Toni. 

Crewi. 

Teuela. 

Ton«. 

Crewa. 

VeaMla. 

TOAf. 

Crewi. 

IB4I 
I84t 
1843 
1841 
1S4S 
UU 

amnbor. 
18,636 
18,987 
19.600 
18J64 
1B,7SS 

nnmber. 
3,301,211 
3,994.793 
3,943,348 
3,499,9711 
S.STB.«70 

numbor. 
17B,«g« 
178,884 
191.320 
186  09S 
186,810 
I>7,97e 

number. 
9.597 
8,034 
S,.M1 
9.786 
8376 
8.709 

number. 
1,291,165 
1.9n3403 
1,301,960 
1,336309 
I.95I,I7« 
1.341,433 

number. 
73,634 
<ISJ>99 
69,791 
75,6M 
68,493 
71,718 

number. 
28,062 
97,041 
98,041 
38,250 
97,100 
I8VM3 

number. 
4,669,376 
i,W6.0iS 
4,ft47,9B6 
4,760,171 
4,«97,44« 
4,977,M6 

oHmbor. 
962,330 
944A36 
961,117 
309,300 

MB.«B4 
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ToN^fAOE  Entered  the  Porta  of  France,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain. 


YEARS. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Britbb. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Amcrlcw. 


FRANCS. 


isra.. 
mifi.. 
i8ir.. 
Hie.. 

1819.. 
IBM., 
18».. 
1823., 
1833., 
1814., 
18».. 
IBM.. 
1837. 
IRSS.. 
1839. 
1830. 
1831. 
1839. 
1833. 
1834. 
183b. 
1830. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839- 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
1843- 
1844. 


tona. 
1,373,188 
1/113,733 
1,033,131 
1£86,394 
l;B«9,m 
1,668,000 
1^,374 

l,74031ig 

i.mjm 

t,144W 

%man 

3,094^87 
9,184,035 
S.1B0,HI 
9,307,339 
9,|l»W> 
3,183,814 
9,398,363 
1,443,734 
X,!MU,478 
3,616,166 
9,785,387 
3,l01,e.t0 
3.197,501 
>,IMM,74V 


too: 
740,985 
379,403 
405,011 
763,457 
M3,04B 
447,811 
896,250 
409,181 
883,996 
700)441 
«38,13X 
S»I,IU 

reim 

«34.«98 

7io,sn 

738,838 
874,809 
aSH,979 
763,085 
833,9«9 
860,908 
988,899 
1.003,940 
1,311,666 
1,331,363 
1,460,394 
1,081 ,388 
974,7GB 


tona. 
700,008 
801,469 
780,136 
753,101 
78U79 
801,953 
7«6,e98 
nT,V61 
778,971 
880,033 
880.784 
»43;3M 
908,B«1 
868,381 
87934D 
907,337 
992,953 
94^039 
1,111,441 
1,074,070 
1,359,633 
1.3S5,a8« 
1,399,730 
1,303,974 
1,490,379 
1,076,940 
1,63I,009 


tana. 

917^13 

SM),143 

«9,166 
I6MI4 
81,898 
78,839 
89;915 
119,487 
117,997 
B9,48l 
94,836 
130,7111 
137,»69 
UTflM 
130,098 
130.4*0 
917,036 
491,687 
330,874 
fi68,0.Vt 
041,310 
080,313 
765,703 
503,110 
034.814 
713,363 
736,444 


tOBI. 


838,813 
3I6,»«3 
983,060 
389,139 
316.480 
839,78J 
885.786 
853.103 
846,091 
331.049 
340,171 
333,316 
399,948 
358,157 
394,486 
40J,9i>9 
550,131 
393.134 
630,140 
643,180 
663,178 
0My071 


384,830 
367,091 

mjM 

433,169 
438.003 
414^ 
544,689 
478,509 
037.09 
581,753 
669,381 
401,194 
714,638 
631J13 
736,918 
766.833 
889.343 
9ia,tH 
B1S.O00 
034.230 
1,076J3T 
1,108,399 


JSvuBEB.  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade  which  Entered  Inwards 
and  Cleared  Outwards  with  Cargoes,  at  the  several  Porta  of  die  United  Kngdmn, 
during  Uie  Years  ending  5Ui  of  Januaty,  1843  and  1844. 


COASTING 
TRADB. 

ENTERED  INWARDS. 

CLEARED  OUTWARD^. 

Ynr  cndlBf  tits  Ath  of  inmarj. 

Tsar  andiav  the'sA  of  Jnmirj. 

18U 

1844 

1843 

1844 

Veaaria. 

Tanoase. 

Vcsaola. 

ToBsafe, 

Toaaela. 

Tonnage. 

Veaaola. 

Tomafs. 

Employed  between 
Great  Britaia  ud 

nnmber. 

9,060 
118,780 

too*. 

1,148JM7 
0,636,543 

■nrobsr. 

10,104 
131,837 

tona, 

1,333,901 
9,560Jt78 

nnmb«r. 

17,433 
133,357 

tona. 

1.682,838 
9,619,839 

nnmber. 

10,760 
I»4,937 

tarn*. 

OthoT  coaaUng  TMBda 

137340 

10.785,430 

131,641 

10,833,170 

411/>I0 

1,309,657 

141,697 

11,331,138 

Ndhbeb 


and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  die  Years  enmng  5th  of  Jannaiy,  1848  and  1844.  


COUNTRIES  TO 
WHICH  THE  VBB. 
8EL8  BELONGED. 


United  Kiu^nm  ajiil  it* 
df  pendendea  . 

RuaaU  

Sweten  

Norway  

Denmark  

Pmaaia  

Otber  Oenuan  state*  . . 

Holland  

BelBiam  

France  

Spain  

Portugal  

Italian  Statea  

Otber  European  Statei 

Dpited  Sutea  nf  Ame- 
rica   

Otber  States  in  Ame- 
rica, AMca  or  Aala . . 


ENTERED 

INWARDS. 

CLEARED  OUTWARD& 

Year  ending  Iba  Otfc  of  Jannmry. 

T««r  endlnc  Ibe  Otb  of  Jannry. 

1843 

1844 

1848 

1844 

VeaKla. 

Tom. 

Tenaela. 

Ton*. 

VeaaeU. 

Ton*. 

Veaaeb. 

Tom. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

■umber. 

Dumber, 

number. 

number. 

13,833 
330 
207 
679 
736 
711 
803 
481 
256 
BOl 
78 
31 
IBS 
6 

3.080,838 
65,249 
32,332 
107.439 
54.066 
138,431 
74,338 
40,509 
3S.819 
39,236 
10,9!;  I 
ZA** 
43,733 
1,737 

13,964 

160 
190 
£98 
938 
809 
657 
433 
336 
590 
64 
33 
40 
4 

9,919.538 
45,906 
32,476 
111,403 
65,354 
157,935 
60,736 
38,456 
33,487 
39.791 
9,179 
8,983 
U.1T6 
936 

19,197 
137 
198 
364 
1,098 
603 
907 
313 
354 
1,350 
66 
37 
139 
3 

3,734,083 
38,369 
37,034 
30,939 
87,457 
108,917 
91,763 
49,479 
53,118 
93.33.1 
9,089 
3,817 
38.016 
944 

15,306 
188 
906 
343 
1,431 
833 
1,127 
073 
307 
1,033 
63 
34 
58 
8 

3,737 J06 
39,381 
30889 
38,810 

t»4,4&T 
100.46B 
50,673 
44,906 
BI«4S 
8.47S 
3,»4* 

I4.6r» 
IW 

574 

33S314 

748 

405,378 

670 

333,339 

605 

6 

1,301 

3 

310 

5 

1,493 

3 

S74 

19.674 

3,653,330 

19,364 

3,93M33 

31y(03 

3,691  574 

91,980 

S,733,36» 
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SrAmonrT  of  the  Namber,  Tonnage,  uid  Crews  of  Vessels  that  belonged  to  the  several 
British  PlantatioDS  in  the  Year  1843. 


CUPNTRI  BS. 

Ihta  

Africa. 

BfttlMuM  

Sierra  Leone  

0«p«  of  Good  Hops  

UMriilM.  .„  

Ama. 

amitt-f  

Hmlkbir  

Tk^iar*  

Madnm  

Coridfa  

Calcutta  

Gey  ton  

Naw  Hdlaod,  Sydney  

y«n  Dientea'a  Land  aod  New 
Zealand  

AvaaicA. 
(BHUtk  Iftrtkem  C^mk*.) 

NewfiMadtond  

Canada  

Mew  Bmawiek  .,. 


Vetaek. 


aamber, 
H 


16 
18 
M 

m 


106 
19 
33 
U 
17 

179 

no 

875 


7T5 
989 


Tods. 


nnmber. 
N,926 


1,901 
I,7M 
3,134 


46,493 
6,1M 
S,OTO 
6,B» 

48,608 
38,8-16 
17^4 

10,603 


40,001 
98,987 


Cr«wa. 


a  umber. 
77* 


SIO 
160 

1^ 


3,GM) 
309 
»67 
S31 
136 
4,906 
3,480 
9,446 

948 


4.189 
3,049 
a,S97 


COUNTSIBS. 


Nova  Sratia  

Cape  Breton  

Prince  Edvard'a  laland. 


BaiTiiB  Wirr  iHPtit. 

Antigua  

Babamaa  

Barbadoea  

Berbice  

Bermuda  

Detnerara  

Domlolea  

Grenada  

Jamufca  

Hontaerrat  

Ne»U  

St.  Chriaiopher^  

St.  Lucia  

St.  Vincent'a  

Tobago  »  

Tortilla  

Trinidad   


Total. 


_ 

■ 

number. 

1964 

lOS  004 

6,3^9 

1  flfSl 
If  WW 

(J03 

53 

664 

317 

3,433 

720 

Iff  •  s 

4£lt 

»tw 

IT 

773 

83 

93 

34H4 

344 

H 

3.761 

an 

11 

4f)a 

70 

40 

789 

1»3 

117 

4,B04 

040 

0 

131 

33 

8 

161 

88 

39 

918 

106 

19 

913 

133 

S3 

1,314 

191 

8 

IM 

49 

43 

397 

119 

61 

1,084 

38n 

7089 

580,806 

a«,8i3 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

DuBiNO  the  colouial  government  of  the  English  settlements  in  the  countries 
now  fonning  tlte  United  States,  although  the  absnrd  and  mischieTOUS  commerdal 
policy  of  the  rulers  and  legislators  of  the  British  empire  limited  the  navigation, 
industry,  and  trading  enterprise  of  the  colonists,  yet  the  persevering  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  of  the  colonists  urged  them  over  the  seas  to  every  port  in  the  world, 
except  those  to  which  the  navigation  laws  prohibited  them  to  trade. 

The  following  brief  chronological  sketch  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  the 
navigation  and  trade  of  the  old  British  colonies,  and  of  the  United  States,  until 
the  year  1800. 

1607.    The  first  permanent  settlement,  after  various  disastnms  attonpts,  eBtabUshed 

in  Yiiginia. 

1609.  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  sfuled  from  die 
Tezel  in  the  banning  of  this  year,  witii  the  dengn  of  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  by  a  north- 
west course.  He  entwed  into  the  river  Manhattan,  and  departed  in  October  fiv  England. 
Dutch  ships  were  sent  the  next  year  to  open  a  trade  with  the  nadres. 

1616.     Tobacco  about  this  time  first  cultivated  by  the  English  in  Virginia. 

Foot  ah^  sailed  from  London,  and  four  from  nymouth  to  New  Enghmd,  from  whence 
dwy  canned  cargoes  of  fish  and  cSi,  wiueh  were  swl  with  ^fc^l  in  Spain  and  the  Canary 

iaUnds.  ^''"'^^■►.^ 

1618.  Hie  only  eommoditieB  eiported  from  Yirginiaj  at  this  ntaie^  were  tobacco  and 
■■—■riiis    The  use  of  the  ploiu|h  inteodnced  in  Virginia. 

1619.  7V>Aaeeo.— King  James  proUlnted  the  sale  of  tobacco,  in  gross  or  retail, 
either  in  England  or  Ireland,  until  the  custom  should  be  paid  and  the  n^al  seal  affixed. 
Twen^  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  exported  this  year  from  Virginia  to  England,  nearly 
die  whole  crop  of  tne  preceding  year. 
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1621.  ParUametUarg  Act$  retpectutff  TiAaceo. — Hie  English  parUament  iCMlved, 
that  all  foreign  tobacco  shall  be  barred^  but  that  of  Vir;g^ia,  or  any  of  the  king  •  domi- 
nions, shall  not  be  held  foreign."  A  Inll,  for  the  restrunt  of  the  inordinate  use  ca  tobacco 
passed  in  May.  iVo  tobacco  was  to  be  imported  after  the  \»t  of  October^  1621,  but  from 
Virginia  and  the  Somen  isles,  and,  after  that  day,  none  teas  to  be  planted  in  England. 
There  w&s  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  for  custom,  sixpence  a  pound,  in  consideration  of  kws 
he  might  sustain  in  his  revenue.  None  was  to  be  sold  by  the  merchant  for  more  than 
eight  shillings  the  pound*  but  they  who  should  sell  tobacco  by  the  pipe,  might  make  f^e 
most  they  could.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  poUcy  or  promoting  the  impotie^n 
if  the  produce  of  the  colonies  in  preference  to  M«  produce  ^foreign  States. 

1622.  Tobacco. — The  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  to  England,  on  an  aTeragr, 
for  seven  years  previous  to  1622,  amounted  to  142,085  pounds  a  year. 

Fishery. -^Thirty -five  ships  which  sailed  this  year  from  the  west  of  ^gland,  and  two 
from  London,  to  fiih  on  the  New  England  coasts,  made  successful  voyages. 

LintU  an  the  Trade  to  New  Eng^and.-^The  Plymouth  company  comphuiied  to  King 
James  of  the  encroachments  and  injuriet  of  interlc^wn  on  thdr  American  eommme  ana 
possessions,  and  applied  to  him  for  relief.  The  king  issued  a  prodamatioD,  eommandiDg 
that  none  should  frequent  the  coasts  of  New  England  but  the  adventurers  and  planters,  or 
traffic  with  the  Indians,  otherwise  than  by  the  licence  of  the  ooundl  of  Plymouth.  Chalmers 
says,  "  This  remarkable  edict,  far  from  proving  beneficial  to  the  company,  really  brought  on 
its  dissolution," 

1624.  Fishing. — About  fifty  English  ships  sailed  in  tiie  spring  of  Uiis  year,  to  fish 
on  the  coasts  of  New  England. 

1626.  Newfoundland  Fishery.  —  The  coast  of  Newfoundland,  for  several  years 
frequented  by  about  250  sail  of  Engli^  vessels,  estimated  at  15,0iD0  tons,  employing 
5000  persons,  aud  an  annual  profit  of  about  135,000/.  sterling. 

1627.  Trade  of  the  Colony  of  Mymouth. — The  governor  and  others  hired  the  trade  of 
the  colony  for  six  years ;  and  for  this  privilege,  together  with  the  shallop  and  tfae  pinnace 
built  at  Mooamet,  undertook  to  pay  1800/.  and  all  other  debts  <^  the  planters  ;  to  bring 
over  to  them  50/.  a  year  in  hoes,  shoes,  and  sell  them  for  com  at  6s.  a  bushel ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  txam,  to  return  the  mortopoly  to  the  company. 

1628.  Dutch  Trade  with  Flyowuih. — A  Dutch  bark,  from  Manhattan,  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  New  England.  After  this  commencement  of  trade,  the  iKitch  often  sent  goods 
to  the  same  place,  and  a  traffic  was  continued  for  several  years.  The  nymottth  et^omgU 
exchanged  tobacco  for  linens,  stuffs,  and  other  articles. 

1631.  Com  made  a  Legal  Tender. — In  Massachusetts,  the  court  of  assistants  ordered, 
that  corn  should  pass  for  payment  of  all  debts  at  the  usual  rate  for  which  it  was  sold, 
unless  money  were  expressly  named. 

1633.  Trade  in  Connecticut.— Severai  trading- vessels  sailed  up  the  Connecticut 
river  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

1639.  Act  to  Encourage  the  Fishery. — The  l^islaturo  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
act,  to  free  from  all  duties  and  puUio  taxes,  all  property  emplojred  in  catehiug,  curing,  or 
teansporting  fish. 

1641.  Trading  Post  ett  Narragan$et. — Bichard  Smith  pordiased  cS  the  Saehems, 
a  tiaot  of  land  in  the  NarragitDset  country,  distant  from  the  En^h  settlements;  erected 
a  house  (^trad^  and  entertamed  all  passmg  travellers. 

1642.  Trading  Fost  at  the  Delaware.— colonists  of  Neir  Hwen  sent  agents, 
who  purchased  of  the  natives  several  tracts  of  land  <m  both  sidea  of  Delaware  bay  and 
river,  and  then  erected  a  trading  post.  Kreft,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New  Netherlands, 
without  any  previous  notice,  sent  forth  hie  st^diers,  who  burned  the  trading  post,  and 
seized  the  goods  at  the  Delaware. 

Iroquois  Trade  with  the  Dutch.  —The  Iroquois  carried  a  ooosideraUe  trade  with  the 
Dutch  at  Albany,  who  gave  the  Iroquois  in  return  fire-arms.  amrnnnititHi,  &c. 

1645.  Impost  on  Wines,  ^c, — The  general  court  of  Massa^usetts  levied  an  impost 
OB  wines  and  strong  liquors,  for  the  pay  of  government,  the  maintenance  of  Cbrtifiea- 
tions,  and  the  protection  of  the  harbours. 
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Iron  Worh*  at  Lynn. — ^The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  this  year  granted  liberty 
to  make  iron.    An  iron  woi^  was  begun  in  Lynn. 

Vtrginia  Currency. — The  le^slsture  of  Virginia  prohibited  dealing  by  barter,  and 
established  the  S^tani^  {oeee  of  oghtj  at  nx  shmiDgs,  us  the  standard  currency  for  that 


1646.  Impott  on  Exporti  from  Connecticut, — In  a  conb«ct  made  in  1644,  be- 
tween George  FenwidL  and  the  agents  of  the  colony  of  Conneclacut,  it  was  stipulated,  that 
a  certain  duty  on  corn,  biscuit,  bearer,  and  cattle,  exported  from  the  river's  month,  should 
be  paid  to  Fenwick  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  This  agreement  was  confirmed  the  suc- 
ceeding year  by  the  lenslature,  which,  at  the  same  time,  passed  an  act,  imposing  a  duty 
of  twopence  per  busbel  on  all  grain,  nxpenoe  on  every  hundred  weight  of  biscuit,  and  a 
small  duly  on  aU  beaver  ddns  exported  firom  the  month  of  tho  river  during  the  same 
period. 

1646-7.  Origin  of  the  Navigation  Act. — By  an  ordinance  of  the  lords  and  commons 
of  Ea^and,  all  merchandise,  goods,  and  necessaries,  for  the  American  plantatioDS, 
were  exempted  from  duty  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  no  ship  or  vessel,  in  any  of 
the  colonial  ports,  be  anfifered  to  land  any  goods  of  the  growth  of^  the  plantations,  and 
carry  them  to  foreign  ports^  excepting  in  EnglUk  hoUom*. 

1647.  Trade  vntk  the  fVegt  /iwAm.-~A  trade  opened  thu  year  between  New 
Eiu^aad  and  Baibadoes,  and  other  ishmds  in  the  West  Indies,  profitable  to  the  colonists, 
ana  enabling  them  to  make  paymmts  in  England. 

1651.  Navigation  .^(c<.— The  parUament  of  England  passed  the  ftmous  navigation 
act.  It  enacted,  **That  no  merchandise,  either  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  induding 
also  the  Engfi^  plantations  there,  should  be  imported  into  England,  in  any  but  English 
built  sMpa,  and  belonging  either  to  England,  or  English  plantation  subjects,  navigated  also 
by  an  English  commander,  and  three-fourths  of  the  sailors  to  be  Englishmen,  excepting 
such  merchandise  as  shoidd  be  imported  directly  from  the  original  place  of  their  growth 
or  manu&cture,  in  Europe  solely ;  and  that  no  fish  should,  ttienceforward,  be  imported 
into  England  or  Ireland,  nor  exported  thence  to  foreign  ports,  nor  even  from  one  of  their 
own  home  ports,  but  what  should  be  caught  by  their  own  fisheries  only."  This  act  was 
evaded  at  first  by  New  England,  which  still  traded  in  all  ports,  and  enj<^ed  the  peculiar 
privil^ie  of  importing  thor  goods  into  England  free  of  customs. 

1652.  JIunt  in  Ma$$aehusett$. — A  mint  was  erected  this  year  in  New  England  for 
coining  mon^.  The  money  craned  was  shillings,  sixpences,  and  direepenoes.  The  law 
enacted,  that  *  MaasaelwiBettJ  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  be  on  one  nde,  ud  '  New  Ekig- 
land'  and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  and  the  figures  XII.,  VI.,  III.,  according  to  the  value  of 
each  [neee,  be  on  the  other  ride.  The  several  eoins  had  N.  E,  on  me  side,  and  the  number 
with  the  year  1652  on  the  other.  Tka»  date  was  never  altered,  though  more  cmn  was 
stunped  annually  for  thirty  years. 

1655.  Change  in  the  Virginia  Currency. — The  Vir^nia  legislature  changed  the 
Spanish  piece  of  eight  from  six  shillings  to  five  shillings  sterling,  as  the  standard  of  its 
currency. 

16^.  Navigation  Act  altered  and  confirmed. — The  navigation  act  of  1651, 
continued,  with  additions.  It  enacted,  that  no  sugar,  tobacco,  ganger,  indigo,  cotton, 
fustic,  dying-woods,  of  the  growth  of  the  English  territories  in  America,  Asia,  or  AfHca) 
Bh&Jl  be  transported  thence  to  any  other  country,  than  those  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Ekiglaad,  under  the  penal^  of  foii^ure ;  and  all  vessels  stuBug  to  the  puntations  were  to 

ri  bonds  to  bring  said  c(Hnmodities  to  England.  The  most  sdcnniflsive  colonists  conridered 
act  as  grievous,  and  contrived  various  methods  to  evade  it. 

1662.  Mvd  m  Maryland^ — ^The  assembly  of  Ibrylaiid  besought  the  {wt^nrietary 
to  BoAe  order  tor  setting  op  a  mia^  and  a  law  ms  passed  fin-  that  pmjKJse.  **  The 
great  lundranoe  to  the  etuotay  in  trade  for  the  waxtt  of  money,"  is  assigned  as  the 
leascMi  for  the  meMnK.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  money  ocunecl  shall  be  of  as  good 
rilver  as  En|^sh  stwfing ;  that  every  Ednlling,  and  so  in  proportion  for  other  pieces,  shall 
weigh  above  ninepenoe  in  such  silver ;  and  that  the  proprietary  shall  accept  <n  it  in  pay- 
owat  oi  lus  rents  and  other  debts.   This  coin  being  af^erwanb  circulated,  the  present  law 
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was  confirmed  among  the  perpetual  laws  of  Marylaud,  ia  167G.  This  law  and  that  of 
Massachusetts  are  the  only  laws  for  cmning  money  which  occur  in  colraual  lustorjr 
previous  to  the  American  revolution. 

1663.  Monopoly  of  the  Colonial  Trade, — An  act  of  iMrliament  was  passed  this 
year  to  monopolise  Uie  colonial  trade  for  England.  It  prohibited  the  importation,  into 
any  of  the  English  colonies,  kt  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  of  any  commodities  of  the 
growth,  producdon,  or  manufacture  of  Europe,  except  they  were  laden  or  shipj^  in  Eng- 
had,  Wales,  or  the  Town  of  Berwick-upon->lWeed,  and  in  English  huilt  shipping,  axid 
to  be  carried  directly  to  the  said  colonies,  widi  an  exception  of  sut  for  the  fisheries,  wines 
from  Madeira  and  Asores,  and  all  sorts  of  victuals  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Under 
this  act,  the  colonists  coidd  ohtain  no  Eiin^)ean  goods,  but  through  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land. A  draw-baok  aS  the  duties,  lu>wenr,  was  generally  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
f^iose  goods  to  the  colonies. 

1665.  Masgaehusettt  Shipping. — ^The  nnmber  of  ships  and  Tessds  faehmgii^  to 
the  colony  was  about  eighty,  from  twenty  to  forty  tons  ;  about  forty»  from  forty  to  100 
tons  ;  and  about  twelve  ships,  above  100  torn. 

1669.  ffudMon's  Bajf  Company. — Charles  II.  gave  to  Prince  Rnp^  and  several 
lords,  knights,  and  merchants,  associated  with  him,  a  charter,  under  the  tide  oS  "  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England,  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay."  The 
entire  sum  which  constituted  the  orinnal  funds  of  the  company,  amounted  only  to  10,500/. 

1671.  Board  of  Trade  and  rlanUUioni. — A  board  of  eommismoners  of  trade,  &c., 
was  established  this  year.  The  first  act  of  this  board  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  dr- 
cular  letter  to  the  governors  of  all  his  majesty's  plantations  and  territories,  in  the  West 
Indies  and  islands  helon^ng  to  them.  Evelyn,  a  member  of  the  board,  says,  "  What 
we  most  insisted  on,  was  to  know  the  condition  of  New  England,  whidi  appearing  to 
be  very  independent  as  to  thnr  rM|mrd  to  Englaod  or  his  majesty,  lidi  mai  strong  u 
th^  now  wa*^  there  were  great  debates  in  what  style  to  write  them,  for  the  omdition  of 
that  colony  was  such,  that  they  were  able  to  contest  mth  all  odier  plantations  about  lh«n, 
and  there  was  a  fear  of  thnr  breaking  from  all  dependence  on  this'  nation." 

1672.  Duties  laid  by  Parliament  on  the  Colonies.^ThB  parliament,  eonnderin^ 
the  colonies  as  proper  objects  of  taxation,  enacted,  tiiat  if  any  vessel,  wluch  by  law 

trade  in  Uie  plantations,  shall  take  on  board  any  commodities,  and  a  bond  with 
sufficient  security  shall  not  have  been  given  to  unlade  them  in  England,  there  fdiall 
be  rendered  to  his  majesty,  for  sugars,  tobacco,  ganger,  cocoa-nut,  indigo,  logwood, 
fustic,  cotton,  wool,  the  several  duties  mentioned  in  the  act.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  had  been  imposed  and  extended  to  every  dominion  of  the  crown,  at  the  restora- 
tion, but  this  was  the  first  act  which  imposed  customs  on  the  colonies,  to  be  r^ularly 
0(^lected  by  colonial  revenue  oflScers. 

1676.  Custom  of  Tobeieco. — The  whole  custom  of  tobacco  from  Virginia,  collected 
in  England  this  year,  was  135,000/.    Maryland  tobacco  was  probably  included. 

1678.  New  Yorh  Eacports  and  Imports.— The  annual  exports,  besides  peas,  beef,  foA, 
tobacco,  and  peltry,  were  about  60,000  budiels  of  wheat  The  annual  impwts  were  to  the 
value  of  about  50,000/: 

1681.  Commerce  and  Customs  of  Portsmouth. — During  the  year  ending  with  April» 
1681,  there  were  entered  as  Portsmouth,  New  Hampslure,  bHty-nine  vessels,  from  ten  to 
150  tons'  burden.  The  unount  of  the  provincial  customs,  lened  at  that  port  during  th» 
same  year,  on  wines  and  liquors,  and  one  penny  a  pound  of  the  value  on  the  first  oost  of 
goods  imported,  was  61/.  Ss.  Id.  This  was  money  of  die  province,  which  was  of  less 
Talue  than  sterling,  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent 

1683.  Trade  of  Pennsylvania. — A  publication  appeared  this  year,  entitled,  "  The 
Articles  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  Pennsylvania,  agreed  upon  by  diveia  l&rdkant* 
for  the  better  Improvement  and  Government  of  Trade  in  that  Flrovinoe." 

1683.  Carolina. — To  remedy  the  distress  felt,  by  want  of  m  common  measure  of 
commerce,  the  parliament  of  Carolma  '  rused  the  value  of  foreign  coins,*  and  suspended  all 
prosecutions  for  foreign  debts.  The  currency  of  CaroUna  became,  in  consequence,  mneh 
dqueciated.    Hie  second  measure,  though  at  fofst  confinned  by  dw  {wcqpnetariea,  wu 
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iftermvda  ^wented  from,  "  becaiise  it  was  contrary  to  the  king's  honour,  rince  It  was  in 
effect  to  abap  the  oonne  of  iusUce ;  because  the  paniament  had  no  power  to  enact  a  law 
ao  contfaxy  to  those  of  Eni^and.'* 

1686.  ^ew  Vorik, — The  tatj  incorporated  hj  a  charter.  The  shipping  belong^g 
to  the  city  <^  New  Ywk  had  increased  to  nine  or  ten  Uuwmasted  vessids,  of  about  «gfaty 
or  ninety  tons ;  200  ketchn  or  barks  of  about  forty  tons ;  and  about  twenty  sloops  of 
tweDty-five  tons. 

1690.  First  Paper  Money  in  the  Cohnie$. — Hie  government  of  Massadiusetts 
issued  bills  of  credit  as  a  substitute  for  money. 

1694.  Annapolis  made  a  Port  Town. — The  town  of  Severn,  Ann  county,  in  Mary- 
land, was  made  a  port  town,  and  the  residence  of  a  collector  and  naval  officer,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Annapolis. 

1695.  Rke  in  Carolina. — The  planting  of  rice  was  introduced  about  this  time  into 
Carolina. 

1696.  ifhipping  of  New  JbrA.— -The  shipping  of  New  York  at  this  time,  connsted 
of  forty  ships,  sixty-two  slo^s,  and  nxty  boats. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Mantations. — King  William  erected  a  new  and  standing  coun- 
cil for  commerce  and  plantations,  styled,  the  k>rds  commiuioners  for  trade  and  plantations. 
\^^th  this  board,  the  goveruOTS  of  the  Ameriean  colonies  were  obliged  to  hold  a  constant 
correspondence ;  and  to  this  board,  they  transmitted  the  journals  of  thor  conndk  and  as- 
semblies, the  accounts  of  the  collectors  of  customs,  naval  officers.  Sic. 

1699.  Wool  Manufactures  tf  America. — Complaints  being  made  in  England,  that 
the  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  of  North  American  plantations  began  to  be  exported  to 
foreign  markets,  formerly  supplied  b^  England,  a  law  was  passed,  by  which  no  person  might 
export  in  ships,  or  carry  by  horses,  into  any  other  place  or  colony  out  of  the  king's  domi- 
nions, any  wool  or  woollen  maoufactures  of  the  English  plantations  in  America,  under 
forfeiture  of  ships  and  cargoes,  and  also  of  500/.  penalty.  This  is  the  first  notice  in  the 
Engtish  statute  laws  of  woollen  manufactures  in  the  colonies. 

1700.  Population  of  Boston. — Boeton,  at  this  tim^  contained  about  1000  houses 
and  above  7000  souls. 

1701.  Duty  imposed  by  Carolina. — The  assembly  of  Carolina,  imposed  a  duty  of 
three-farthings  a  skin,  exporiad  by  reridents,  but  double  if  sent  out  in  En^h  vessels. 

Net^mndland  FUhory  empu^red  this  year  121  vessels,  coUectimy,  amounting  to 
neariy  8000  tons*  burden. 

1702.  First  Paper  Currency  o^  CaroUna. — A  bill  was  passed  by  the  provindal  assem- 
bly, for  stamping  bills  of  credit  whidi  were  to  be  taken  up  in  three  years  by  a  duty  lud 
uptm  liquors,  skms,  and  furs.  This  was  the  first  piqter  ourreney  issued  in  Carolina.  For 
five  or  six  years  after  its  emission,  it  passed  in  the  country  at  the  same  value  and  rate 
with  the  sterling  money  of  England. 

1703.  Culture  of  Silk  in  Carolina. — Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  about  this  time  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  silk  into  Carolina,  but  the  planters  considered  rice  their  staple  com- 
modity. 

1704.  RAode  Island  Tonnage  Duty. — The  le^iislatnre  of  Rhode  Island  imposed  a 
tonnage  duty  on  all  vessels  not  wholly  owned  by  the  inhalntants  of  that  colony. 

B^ulation  of  Coins. — The  colonies,  experienced  great  mconveniences  from  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  same  oma.  Queen  Anne  published  a  proclamation  "  for  set- 
tling and  ascertaining  the  current  rates  of  foreign  coin,  in  her  majesty's  plantations  in 
Amoica. 

1712.  Bank  Bills  issued. — South  Candina  estabUshed  a  puMic  bank,  and  issued 
48,000/.  in  bills  of  credit,  called  bank  bills,  to  be  lent  out  at  interest  on  landed  or  personal 
security,  and  to  be  taken  in  gradually  at  the  rate  of  4000/.  a  year.  Hewatt  says,  "  Soon 
after  ^e  emission  of  these  biUs,  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  produce  rose,  and  in 
the  first  year  advanced  150,  in  the  seoond  200  per  cent" 

17 13.  Connecticut. — This  colony  had  scarcely  any  foreign  commerce  at  this  time. 
Its  principal  trade  was  with  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  West  Indies. 

1714.  The  First  Schooner  is  smd  to  have  been  built  about  this  time,  at  Cape  Ann, 
by  Captain  Andrew  Bolunson. 
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1715.  Boston  IJghihouse, — The  legislature  of  Mauadiusetts  passed  an  aci  finr 
erectiog  a  lighthouse  on  Beacon  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbour. 

Pig  and  Bar  Iron  began  about  this  time  to  be  made  in  Vir^nia. 

1716.  ExporU  from  the  Mistimppi. — Two  ships  went  to  France,  richly  laden,  from 
the  river  Mississippi ;  and  these  were  the  first  whidi  cairied  over  any  merchandise  from 
the  Louisiana  colony  sinoe  its  settlement. 

Fi*h  from  Newfoundland. — From  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  there  were  exported 
this  year,  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  106,952  quintals  of  fish. 

1717.  New  Orleans  Founded, — In  expectation  of  great  advantages  from  the  trade 
and  commence  of  Louisiana,  the  French  this  year  founded  New  Orleans. 

The  Trade  of  Mastachutettt  employed  3493  sailors  and  492  ships^  of  25,406  tons. 

1718.  Import  BUI  of  Mastaehus^. — An  import  Hll  was  passed  by  the  l^;idattire 
of  Jtbasacbusetts,  wlueh  laid  a  duty,  on  West  In^a  goods  and  -mnes,  and  on  Englidi 
manufactures,  and  a  duty  of  tonnage  on  English  slups.  The  duty  on  English  goods  was 
one  per  cent  Before  the  session  in  May,  next  year,  the  governor  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  king  to  ^ve  all  encourt^ment  to  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and 
afterward  received  a  remimand  from  the  lords  justices,  the  king  being  absent,  for  con- 
senting to  the  duty  on  English  goods,  &e.  The  court,  on  receiving  official  notice  <^  this 
reprimand,  "readily  acknoiriedged  the  exceptions  taken  to  that  cunse  in  the  lull,  were 
just  and  reasonable.'* 

1719.  Lotteries  Suppressed. — Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  suppressing  lotteries. 

1720.  Trade  with  the  French  Prohibited. — An  act  was  passed  for  prohiUling  the 
sale  of  Indian  goods  to  the  French. 

Tea  began  to  be  used  in  New  England  about  this  time. 

North-west  Passage  Attempted. — The  Hudson-Bay  Company  sent  out  Captains 
Dwight  and  Barlow,  with  a  ship  and  a  sloop,  for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  and 
finding  a  passage  to  China,  by  the  north-west  parts  of  Amoica ;  but  dwy  were  never  heard 
of  aflterwards. 

1722,  TratUng^House  Erected  at  Osw€ffo.^GmemQr  Burnett,  of  New  Yorit,  in 
order  to  command  Lake  Ontario,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  ftioidship  of 
the  Six  Nations,  and  to  frustrate  the  commerce  of  the  French,  erected  a  tiwling-honse  at 
Oswego,  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas. 

1728.  Pennsylvania  Paper  Currency. — This  province  issued  in  March  15,000^  It 
made  no  loans  but  on  land  security,  or  plate,  deposited  in  the  loan-office ;  obliged  the  bor- 
rower to  pay  five  per  cent ;  made  its  bills  a  tender  in  all  payments,  on  pain  <n  confiscating 
the  debt,  or  forfeiting  the  commodity ;  imposed  penalties  on  all  persons  who  presumed  to 
make  any  bargain  or  sale  on  cheaper  terms,  in  case  of  being  piud  in  gold  or  silver  ;  and 
provided  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  bills,  by  enacting  that  one-eighth  of  the  prin- 
cipal, as  well  as  the  whole  interest,  should  be  annually  pwl.  The  advantage  of  this 
fint  issue,  induced  the  goremmmt,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  to  issue  a  further  sum 
of  30,000^.  on  the  same  tenns. 

1724.  Trade  of  Carolina. — There  were  tins  year  impcvted  into  South  Cardina, 
^3  daves ;  also  British  goods  and  manufiwtures,  to  the  value  of  between  5(^0001.  and 
60,OOOJ:  sterling. 

From  the  different  harbours  of  Newfoundland  there  were  eipoited  tins  year, 
in  fifty-nine  vessels,  1 11,000  quintals  of  fish. 

1727.  Act  Respecting  Salt.— The  parliamoit  of  England  passed  an  act  for  the 
importing  of  salt  into  Pennsylvania,  by  Britiish  ships,  regulated  by  the  acts  of  navigation, 
for  curing  fish,  in  like  manner  as  was  aUowed  to  New  England  and  Newfoundland. 

1728.  Exports  from  Carolina. — The  province  was  divided  this  year  into  two  dis- 
tinct governments,  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  exports  of  rice  nom  Sooth  Caro- 
lina, during  ten  years,  were  26,488  barrels,  about  44,081  tons. 

AM  the  acts  of  Governor  Bnmettj  hr  the  pn^iiUtu»  of  the  trade  between  Albany  and 
Montreal,  repealed  by  the  king. 

1730.  Whale  Fishery^  ^v. — The  whale  fishery  on  the  North  American  shores  must, 
about  this  time,  have  been  vffly  impnrtantt  fiw  there  arrived  in  England,  firom  these  coasts, 
in  the  month  of  July,  9200  tunsof  train  and  whole  m\  and  154  tons  (rf  vriialelmie.  Dnrin^f 
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the  fint  fifteen  Amys  of  July,  there  arrivect  at  Londoi,  from  the  American  sugar  colomes, 
upwwrds  of  10,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  15,000  gallons  of  rum,  and  half  as  much  more 
was  computed  to  have  been  carried  to  Bristol,  Uverpool,  and  Glasgow. 

ExporU/rom  the  Colonies. — Iron  and  copper  ore,  beea'-wax,  hemp,  and  raw  silk, 
the  products  of  Virginia,  were  first  exported  Trom  that  colony  to  Great  Britain ;  50,000 
weight  of  hemp,  raised  in  New  En^and  and  Carolina,  were  exported  to  England  ;  seventy- 
two  bags  of  wool,  the  product  of  Jamaica,  St.  Christopher's,  and  other  West  India  islands, 
were  exported  thither,  and  great  quantities  of  peltiy,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com^ny 
^  All  these  articles,"  says  Anderson,  in  his  Annals,  "  excepting  the  last,  were  entirely 
new,  and  mostly  imei^teeted  productions,  in  those  colonies." 

1731.  CommercttU  State  of  Mastachtuetis. — The  colony  of  Massachusetts  coatuned, 
this  year,  120,000  English  inhabitants.  Its  trade  employed  about  600  sail  of  ships  and 
sloops,  of  at  lust  38,0(X)  tons,  one-half  of  -wtixAi  traded  to  Europe.  Its  fisheries  employed 
frcm  5000  to  6000  mm.  There  ware,  at  the  same  tam^  in  New  England,  e^ht  fbmaces 
Cor  bollow-ware,  and  nineteen  fisigee. 

1732.  Com  and  Tobaeeo  a  Legal  Tender. — The  legislature  of  Maryland,  this 
year,  made  iobaeoo  a  legal  tmder,  at  one  penny  per  poondj  and  Indian  com  at  twen^- 
pence  per  bnsheL 

1733.  Exports  from  Carolina. — There  were  exported  this  year  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 3^584  barrels  ^  rice,  2802  barrels  of  pitch,  848  barrels  of  turpentine,  saxiy  tons  of 
Kgnnm  ritas  twenty  tons  cf  bvaaletto  wood,  twenty-seven  tons  of  sassanas,  and  aght  chests 
cn  sldus. 

1735.  T%e  Population  of  Massachusetts  ina,  138,427. 

1736.  Trade  of  the  Colonies. — Maryland  employed  130  sul  of  ships  in  its  trade. 
The  net  product  of  tobacco,  exported  fiiom  that  colony  and  Virginia,  amounted,  in  value,  to 
21 0,000/.,  and  the  annual  pront  to  the  mother  country,  from  that  trade,  was  estimated  at 
500,0001.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  211,  and  the  clearances 
215.   The  arrivals  at  the  port  of  New  York  were  211,  and  the  clearances  222. 

1739.  Scheme  for  Taadng  the  Colonies. — During  the  British  war  witib  Spam,  a  scheme 
for  taxing  tin  British  colomes  was  submitted  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  "I  wiH  leave  that," 
said  the  muuster,  "  &r  some  of  my  sooceism,  who  may  have  more  courage  than  I  have, 
and  be  less  a  friend  of  commeroe  than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  nuudm  with  me,  daring  my 
administration,  to  meoorage  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  in  the  utmost  latitude. 
Nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ;  for, 
by  eneourmging  tiiem  to  an  extensive  growing  commerce,  if  they  ^ain  500,000/.  I  am 
convinced  that,  in  two  years  afterwards,  lull  250,000/.  of  their  gtuns  will  be  in  his  majesty's 
exdiequer,  by  the  labour  and  product  of  this  kiugdom.  As  immense  quantities  of  every 
kind  go  thither,  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  American  trade,  more  of  our  produce 
will  be  wanted.  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeswy  to  their  own  ctmstituticMi  and  ouis." 
The  British  parliament,  however,  passed  an  a^  tins  year,  for  more  eflbetually  seouring  the 
trade  of  the  British  to  America. 

1741.  Massachusetts. — There  were  now  on  the  stocks  in  this  state  about  forty  top- 
sail veasds,  of  about  7000  tons.  In  Marblehead  there  were  about  160  fishing  eohooner^ 
of  about  fifty  tons  each. 

1742.  The  Entries  at  Philadelphia,  this  year,  went  230,  and  the  clearances  281. 
1748.  T%e  Sloping  of  New  England,  about  this  time,  is  said  to  have  conristed  at 

least  1000  sail,  eulnflive  <^  fishing  barks.  Ship-boiUing,  one  of  the  prinoi^  Inanches  of 
the  bade  of  Bosttm,  declined  about  tlus  period. 

Indigo. — The  culture  of  indigo  was  introduced  into  South  CaroUna,  by  Miss  Lucas. 
The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  plant,  being  considered  of  importance,  some  indigo-seed 
was  soon  after  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  had  been  already  cnltivated  with 
success  and  profit.  At  first  the  seed  was  planted  as  an  experiment;  and  it  was  so  suc- 
CMsfrd,  that  several  planters  turned  their  immediate  attention  to  the  culture  of  indigo. 

1744.  Trade  cf  New  Orleans. — At  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  several 
vessels  came  from  Florida,  and  Havanna,  and  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  to  bade  for  boards, 
lumber,  {Htch,  drygoods,  and  Uve-stock,  to  the  value  of  150,000  dollars. 

roL.  III.  5  B 
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Trade  of  South  Carolina. — At  the  port  of  Charleston,  230  Tesseh  were  loaded,  this 
year,  and  1500  seamen  were  employed  in  tJw  trade  of  the  province. 

1745.    Benjamin  Franklin  puUisfaed  an  account  of  his  new  invented  firefdacea. 

1747.  Tooaeeo.  On  a  medium  of  three  years,  there  were  ezptsted  to  England, 
from  the  American  colonies,  40,000,000  of  poun^'  waght  tobacco. 

1748.  BounW  on  Indigo. — Tho  pwliament  passed  an  act,  for  allowing  a  bounty  of 
fflzpence  per  pound  on  all  indigo  raised  m  the  American  plantations,  and  imported  directiy 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  place  of  ita  growth. 

Trade  of  Boeton,  Portsmouth,  and  Neivport. — This  year,  500  vessels  cleared  out 
from  the  port  of  Boston,  for  the  foreign  trade ;  and  430  entered  inwards,  exclusive  of 
coasting  and  fishing  vessels.  The  clearances  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  were 
121,  and  the  entries  seventy-tiu*ee,  besides  about  200  coasting  sloops  and  schooners. 
The  clearances  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  were  1 18,  and  dte  entries  mty-six. 

1749.  Entries  and  Clearance*  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  L<mdon,  this 
year,  were  as  follows  : — Boston,  489  entries,  and  504  dearances;  Newport,  thiity*«even 
entries,  and  sixty-two  clearuices;  Philadelphia,  303  entrances,  and  291  clearauces. 

1750.  The  Entries  at  New  Fork,  were  232,  and  the  dearaaces  286.  Eight  vessels 
cleared  from  Georgia,  and  Ihe  ei^orts  with  whidi  they  wwe  freighted,  were  valued  at 
20042.  sterling. 

1751.  Commerce  of  Perth  Amboy. — The  entries  at  this  wnt,  the  capital  of  New 
Jersey,  at  that  time,  were  forty-one^  and  the  dearanoes  tlurfcy-edgfat.  There  were  eo^xirted 
6424  barrels  of  flour,  168,000  pounds  of  bread,  and  17,941  bushels  of  grain,  bendesotber 

commodities. 

Flax-seed. — Six  waggons,  loaded  with  this  article,  came  from  the  upland  parts  of 
Maryland  into  Baltimore. 

Ginseng  was  found  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  It  grew  in  abundance  in  that 
township,  and  in  the  adjacent  wilderness. 

1753.  Exports  from  North  Carolina^  this  year,  amounted  to  60,000  barrels  of  tar. 
twelve  barrels  of  pitch,  10,000  bairels  of  tu^tentine,  and  about  80^000  deeraldns,  bendes 
lumber  and  other  articles. 

1754.  Exports  from  South  Carolina,  were,  Uus  year,  104,682  barrels  of  rice,  and 
215  pounds  of  indigo,  which,  together  with  naval  stmes,  provinons,  ddns,  lumber,  and 
other  inoductB,  amounted  to  the  value  24(^0002.  stGErUng.  Cotton  is  also  mentioned 
as  an  article  of  export. 

7%«  Mastachttsetts  Marine  Societjf  was  incnporated  by  an  act  of  the  l^islatore. 

1755.  PopulaUon  of  the  Cofomu.— MaryUnd  contuned  180,000  inhaUtants,  Bfaode 
IsUnd,  35,939,  and  New  England,  436,936. 

1764.  Parliament  passed  an  act  for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  otdonies 
and  plantations  in  America.  Ttus  was  the  first  act  of  the  British  parliament  that  ever 
was  passed,  in  which  the  object  of  raiong  a  revenue  vas  direcUy  oxprossed.  It  wms  in- 
tituled the  sugar  and  molasses  act. 

1765.  Sugar  Act. — The  sugar  act,  passed  in  1764,  restricted  the  intercourse  which 
the  American  colonies  had  enjoyed  with  the  West  Indies,  and  caused  general  discontent. 

The  Stamp  Act. — Parliaineut  this  year  passed  an  act  for  raisiog  revenue  by  a  general 
stamp  duty  in  all  the  American  colonies.  About  250  members  in  the  house  of  commons 
voted  for  it,  and  fifty  only  against  it.  In  the  house  of  lords  it  passed  unanimously, 
without  debate,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent.  It  caused  the  greatest  discMiteut  in  the 
colonies.  The  stamp  o£Bcers  resided;  vessels  sailed  from  ports  as  before;  and  the  courts 
of  justice  though  auspoided  a  whd^  in  most  (tf  the  colonies,  at  length  proceeded  to  bon- 
ness  without  stamps. 

1766.  The  5Aimp  Act  rejiealed,  by  a  m^ority  of  275  to  167. 

Salem  Marine  Society  instituted  for  the  assistanoe  ^stressed  marinoB  and  tbor 
fiunilies,  promoting  navigation,  preserving  and  communicating  all  discoveries  and  occur- 
rences in  the  voyages  of  its  members,  and  receiving  plans  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of 
the  port  of  S^em. 

1 767.  Duties. — Parliament  passed  mi  act,  imposing  a  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  c(^oists. 
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on  pq>er,  glawr  punters*  coloura,  and  teas,  imported  into  the  colonies.  Also  an  act, 
eatabUshing  a  custom-house  and  a  board  of  commissioners  in  America. 

1768.  Non-Imporiation  Agreement  of  Merchants. — In  August,  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  Boston,  generally,  subscribed  a  paper,  in  which  they  engaged  not  to  import, 
nor  purchase  any  kind  of  goods  or  merchandise,  imported  from  Great  Britain,  from 
January,  1769,  to  January,  1770,  excepting  a  few  enumerated  articles;  nor  to  import,  nor 
purchase  of  any,  who  shdl  import  from  any  other  colony  in  America,  within  that  time, 
uiy  tea,  paper,  glass,  or  other  goods,  commonly  im^rted  from  Great  Britain,  'tins  Con- 
nect! cat,  Salem,  and  New  York  merchants,  ent^ed  into  similar  agreements 

1769.  The  Legitlature  of  VW^ima^  after  being  dissolved  by  the  governor,  met  and 
adopted  reuJutions  afj^ainst  importing  British  goods.  This  nample  was  followed  in  other 
odnues,  and  the  n<»i-u^(»tation  agreement  became  ^;eneral. 

Oiiomal  Trade. — Ijie  trade  <»  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies,  on  the  continent  of 
America,  on  an  avenufe  of  three  years  ending  1769,  employed  1078  ships  and  28,910 
seamen.  The  value  of  goods  exported  from  Great  Britun  during  the  average  of  the  same 
years,  was  3,370,000/.;  and  of  goods  exported  from  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  3,924,606JL 

Grape  Cultitmted  — The  vine  successfully  cultivated  at  this  time  in  Vlr^nia. 

1770.  Act  to  Repeal  Duties,  except  on  Tea,  £fc. — -The  British  merchants  who  traded 
to  America  sustained  immense  losses  by  the  non-importation  of  their  goods  ,-  and  presented 
petitions  to  parhament,  stating  their  losses,  and  praying  for  its  intervention.  On  the  5th 
of  l&uch,  Lord  North  proposed  a  hill  for  the  repeal  of  part  of  the  act  of  1767,  which  laid 
a  doty  on  glass,  paper,  and  painters*  colours,  but  continuing  that  part  ttf  the  law  which 
exacted  a  duty  from  tea.  He  said  he  brought  forward  that  bUl  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  the  dangerous  combinations  which  the  imposts  had  produ<»d  in  America,  and  the 
losses  and  oissatis&ctionB  which  they  had  caiued  among  the  merchants  at  home.  He 
oontended  that  the  act  was  just  as  a  cLum,  but  unproductive  of  revenue.  "  The  articles 
taarad,**  he  said,  "  being  chiefly  British  manufoctures,  ought  to  have  been  encouraged, 
instead  of  being  burdened  mth  assessments.  The  duty  oa  tea  was  continued,  for  main- 
taining the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation.  An  impost  of  threepence  in  the  pound 
oould  never  lie  opposed  by  the  colonists,  unless  they  were  detemiiaed  to  rebel  agtunst  Great 
Britain.  Beudes,  a  duty  on  that  article,  payable  in  England,  and  amounting  to  nearly 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  was  taken  off  on  its  exportation  to  America,  so  that  the  iuha- 
Utants  of  the  colonies  saved  ninepence  in  the  pound."  He  understood  not  the  principles 
and  feelings  of  the  American  colonists.  They  opposed  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  them 
&r  more  than  the  tax  itself.  The  members  in  opposition  urged  the  injustice  and  inexpe- 
^ency  of  taxing  America,  and  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  attempt ;  but  Lord 
North  carried  his  bill  by  a  large  majority. 

1772.  The  Hxports  from  Georgia,  in  217  vessels,  amounted  to  121,677/.  steriing. 

1773.  Dut!f  on  Tea  resisted. — The  British  government,  determined  to  carry  into 
execution  the  duty  on  tea.  The  warehouses  of  the  East  India  Company  ccmtained  about 
17,000,000  lbs.  of  tea,  for  whidi  thrae  was  no  market.  The  East  laAa  Company  were 
anthorised  by  law  to  enxnt  thdr  tea,  free  of  duties^  to  all  jilaces  whatever;  by  which  re- 
gulation,  tea  woold  sdl  cheuiOT  in  Amoica  than  before  it  had  been  made  a  subject  of 
revenue.  The  new  ministerial  plan  was  considered  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  liberties  of 
the  colonists,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  oppose ;  and  it  was  very  generally  declared 
that,  whoever  should,  directly  or  indirecUy,  countenance  this  dangerous  invasion  of  their 
rights,  would  be  oonsidered  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The  £a&t  India  Company  freighted 
several  ships  to  the  colonies  with  tea,  and  appointed  agents  for  its  sole.  Some  cargoes 
were  sent  to  New  York  ;  some  to  Philadelphia  ;  some  to  Charleston,  South  Carohna ;  and 
three  to  Boston.  The  citizens  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sent  the  ships  back  to  London. 
The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  imloaded  the  tea  and  placed  it  in  cellars,  prohibited  its  use, 
and  left  it  to  be  thoroughly  damaged.    None  of  it  was  ever  used. 

Tea  destroyed  at  Boston. — The  citizens  of  Boston  resolved  to  send  back  the  tea  ships. 
The  captains  of  the  ships  had  consented,  if  permitted,  to  return  with  theb  cargoes  to 
England  ;  but  the  consignees  would  not  disobarge  them  from  their  diarter  parties  ;  the 
cagtmn-house  reused  to  give  them  a  clearance ;  uid  the  governor  would  not  grant  them  a 
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pasaport  for  clearing  the  fort.  It  was  known  that  the  tea  wouM  be  gradually  landed 
rrom  the  ahips  lying  so  near  the  town  ;  and  th^t,  if  landed,  it  would  be  disposed  of.  To 
prevent  this,  a  nunioer  of  armed  men,  disguised  Hke  Indiana,  boarded  the  ships  and  threw 
their  whole  cargoes  of  tea  into  the  dock. 

The  entries  at  the  port  of  Boston,  this  year,  were  587 ;  the  clearances,  411. 

1774.  Boston  Port  Bill. — Intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston  was  com- 
municated CO  the  7th  of  Ham^,  in  a  message  fixna  tibe  throne  to  both  houses  of  pariiainent. 
The  condoet  of  the  vAomltii  was  represented,  as  not  merely  obsbucting  the  conuneroe  ot 
Great  Britun,  but  as  subrerrire  of  the  British  craistitiition.  V^thout  a  hearing  mi  the 
part  of  the  colonists,  a  Inll  was  passed,  by  whidi  tiie  ysti  Boston  was  legally  prednded 
from  the  privilege  of  landing  and  lUschar^g,  or  of  lading  and  shipping  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise ;  and  every  vessel  within  the  points  of  Alderton  and  Nahant,  was 
required  to  depart  within  six  hours,  unless  laden  with  food  or  fuel.  This  act,  which 
shut  up  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was  speedily  followed  by  another,  entitied  An  Act  for 
the  better  regulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts."  The  object  of  this  act  was 
to  alter  the  charter  of  the  province,  so  as  essentially  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  In  the  apprehension  that,  in  the  execution  ot  these  acts,  riots  would  take  place, 
and  that  trials  for  murders,  committed  in  suppressing  them,  would  be  partially  deci^d  by 
the  colonists,  it  was  provided  by  law,  that  if  any  person  were  in^cted  for  murder,  or  for 
any  capital  offence  committed  in  aiding  ma^stracy,  the  governor  might  send  the  person,  so 
indicted,  to  another  colony  or  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  tried.  These  three  acts  were  passed  in 
immediate  snecesmop.  "  By  the  first,"  said  the  wlonists,  "  the  proper^  ai  uno£^iding» 
thousands  is  ari^trarily  taken  away,  ftHr  the  act  of  a  few  individaalB ;  by  the  seocMid,  our 
chartered  liberties  are  annihilated ;  and  by  the  third,  our  fives  may  be  destroyed  with  im- 
punity." 

On  arriving,  copies  of  the  port  bill  were  quickly  multiplied  and  circulated  over 
every  colony,  and  excited  simultaneous  indignation.     At  Philadelphia,  a  subscription 
was  set  on  foot  for  such  poor  inhabitants  of  Boston  as  should  oe  deprived  ot  the 
means  of  subsistence  by  the  operation  of  the  act.     The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
resolved,  "that  the  Ist  day  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  operation  of  the  port  bill 
was  to  commence,  should  be  set  apart  by  the  members  as  a  day  of  lasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer,  devoutiy  to  implore  the  Divine  interposition,  for  averting  the  heavy  calamity 
which  threatened  destruction  to  their  civil  rights  and  the  evils  of  a  civil  war ;  to  give  them 
one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  by  all  just  and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  the 
American  rights."    On  the  publication  of  this  resolution,  the  >^&1  governor,  Uie  Eari  of 
Dimmore,  dissolved  them;  but,  previously  to  their  separation,  eighty-nine  of  the  members 
signed  an  agreement  in  which  they  dedaied,  "  tiiat  an  attack,  made  on  one  of  our  siste** 
ciuonies,  to  compel  submission  to  armtrary  taxes,  is  «i  attack  made  on  all  British  Am^* 
and  threatens  nun  to  the  rights  of  all,  unless  tiie  united  wisdom  of  the  wh(^  be  ' 
Hiey  also  recommended  to  the  committee  of  corres|>ondence  to  commumca:  • 
several  committees  of  the  other  colonies,  on  the  expediency  of  appointing  deputit 
annually  in  general  congress,  to  deliberate  on  those  measures  which  the  united  ii.  -".of 
America  might  from  time  to  time  require. 

On  the  day  designated  by  the  port  act  business  was  finished  at  Boston  at  twdve 
o'clock  at  noon,  and  the  harbour  shut  up  ag^nst  all  vessels.  The  day  was  devoutiy  kept  at 
Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  as  a  day  ot  fasting  and  humiliation.  In  Philaddphia,  it  was 
solemnised  with  ever^  manifestation  of  public  grief ;  the  inhalntanta  shut  up  tneir  houses^ 
and,  after  divine  service,  "  a  stillness  reigned  over  the  city,  which  exlulMted  the  appearance 
of  a  general  mourning,  or  the  most  solemn  Sabath."  In  most  other  places  it  was  ob- 
sarred  as  a  day  of  mourning. 

1775.  BiU  for  restrainiTiff  the  Commerce  of  Neto  Enffland.— Lord  North  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  the  pronnoes  of  New 
Hampshire,  MamuihasettB,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connectiont,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  m&d 
the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  to  prolulnt  those  provinces  from  carrying  on 
any  fishery  on  the  bulks  of  Newfoundland,  and  oth»  places  to  be  nwntioned  in  the  IriU, 
under  certain  conditions,  and  for  a  limited  time.  After  much  (Opposition  in  both  houses, 
the  bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Bitt  for  restrainittg  the  Trade  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Cohnies. — Sood  after 
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pufiament  had  paned  the  bill  for  resttaimng  die  trade  of  New  England^  intelligence  was 
received,  that  the  inhalntaots  of  the  ndddla  and  sonthem  odonies  were  supporting  Uinr 
Borthem  Iwetluen  in  teree^  measure  of  o^tontion,  a  bill  was  in  consequence  brought  in 
and  passed  for  imposing  similar  resbictions  on  the  colonies  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylTaoia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  CaroSna,  and  the  counties  on  the  Delaware.  The 
omission  of  New  York,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina,  in  this  bill,  was  considered  in 
America  as  calculated  to  promote  disunion ;  but  the  three  exempted  colonies  scorned  to 
accept  the  fiivoor,  and  voluntarily  snijected  themselves  to  the  same  restrunts  as  were  im- 
posed on  the  other  colonies. 

1 777.  Bible*  to  be  imported. — It  having  been  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  proper 
types  for  printing  the  Bible  were  not  to  be  had  in  America,  and  that  the  paper  coiQd  not 
M  procured  but  with  great  difficulties  and  ride,  Congnese  dizected  the  oomnuttee  of  com- 
merce  to  import  20,000  copies  of  the  Bible. 

1781.  Btink  of  North  America  established. — A  national  bank  was  instituted  this 
year,  projected  by  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  del^ates  of  Pennsylvania,  wlunn  Congress 
bad  i4>p(nnted  tieasurer.  The  oi^tal  400,000  dollars,  he  mvided  in  shares  of  400 
dollars  each,  in  mon^  of  gold  at  nlver,  to  be  pocured  by  subscriptions.  Twelve  directors 
woe  to  manage  the  bank,  wluch  was  denominated  W  Congress,  "  llie  President,  IMiet^ors; 
and  Company  of  the  Baidc  of  Nortii  America."  Ho  the  financial  doll  d  Mr.  Morris  die 
coontry  was  greatly  indebted.  Under  his  aUe  management  pubfic  credit  revived ;  the  army 
was  paid;  and  public  operations  muntiuned  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet. 

1784.  Trade  of  New  Haven. — The  foreign  trade  of  New  Haven,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  late  war,  revived.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  engt^ed 
in  the  West  India  and  fweiga  trade,  amounted  to  thirty-three ;  of  which  number  one  was 
a  ship  of  300  tons,  four  were  square  rigged  vessels^  or  hrigs  i  the  others,  doope  of  dxty 
to  1 10  tons. 

Firtt  United  States  Voya^  to  China.— Tas,  Smpreu  of  CkinOt  a  shn>  of  360  tons, 
eoromanded  by  John  Green  of  Boston,  sailed  from  New  York  in  Febraanr  tor  Canton,  and 
returned  the  following  year.    This  was  the  first  voyage  from  the  Umted  States  to  China. 

1785.  Trea^  toim  JVtMsus.— A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  c<nicluded  be- 
tween the  King  of  Prusma  uid  the  United  States. 

1786.  Act  for  a  Jfifit— An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  for 
estabUdring  a  mint  Ufr  the  coinage  of  go\d,  silver,  uid  c<^^»er. 

1788.  Card  Manufactory.^  A  (»rd  manufiwtory  was  set  up  in  BostOD,  witib  a  newly 
mvented  machine,  essentially  lessening  the  neeessi^  in  manual  labour. 

Cotton  planted  m  Georgia  and  Carolina. — Richard  Leake,  Esq.,  made  an  extenrive 
and  very  successful  experiment  for  the  planting  of  cotton  in  Georgia.  Several  planters  in 
Geor^  and  Carolina  followed  the  example  with  success.  The  black  cotton  seed  was 
brou^t  about  this  time  into  Georg^  from  the  Bahamas. 

1789.  BarrelVs  Sound. — Barrell's  Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  visited 
Captmn  Gray  in  the  Washington. 

1791.  Bank  of  the  United  States.~The  Umted  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
10,000,000  dollu^  was  established  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  style  of  "The  President, 
Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.*'  The  revenue  of  the  United 
States  was  4,771,200  dollars  ;  and  the  expenditure^  3,798,436  dollars. 

Exports  from  New  York. — The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  parts  amounted 
2,505,465  doUais. 

Commeree  of  Providence. — The  number  of  siul  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  county 
of  Fkovidence^  in  Rhode  Island,  was  129 ;  the  tonnage  was  11,942.* 

First  Export  of  Cotton  from  the  Uniied  5<a/e«.— The  first  bale  of  cotton,  of 
American  growth,  was  exported  this  year  from  the  United  States  to  England. 

CoUon  Spinning. — A  factory  for  spinning  cotton  by  water  power  was  put  in  operation 
by  Samuel  Slater,  at  Pawtucket,  in  Rhode  Island. 

1792.  United  States  3Bnt. — Congress  passed  an  act  for  estabUshing  a  mint,  and 
regulating  the  ccnns  of  the  United  States. 

•  In  1764,  there  belonged  to  the  same  county  fifty-four  sail  of  vesseb,  of  4320  tons. 
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Bankt.~ThB  Sooth  Camlina  Buk,  the  Bank  of  PeDiuylniiia,  and  the  Bank  of  New 

Hampshira  eatablishedL    Hie  Union  Bank  in  Boston  inooipcomted. 

JEzparts  of  CharleaUm. — The  expOTts  from  Cbarleston,  South  Cardina,  this  year, 
were  estimated  at  2,917,979  dollars. 

Culture  of  Silk. — The  rearing  of  mulberr}'-trees  and  silk-wonns,  and  the  culture  of 
silk,  so  for  succeeded  in  Connecticut,  that  a  minister  in  Branford  had  a  silk  gown  made  for 
him  this  year  at  his  own  house.    This  was  the  first  der^man's  gown  made  in  America.* 

Revenues  of  the  United  States. — The  revenues  of  the  United  States  estimated  at 
3,700,000  dollars.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  which  paid  duty  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  1st  of  October,  1791,  and  the  30th  of^^Septembur,  1792,  indndhig' 
the  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  was  upwards  of  800,000  tons. 

1793.  Navigation  of  New  Fork. — There  entered  the  port  of  New  Yoik  688  Tends 
from  foreign  ports,  and  1381  coasting  vessels. 

Eaaaorts  ^  the  United  States.-^Tho  exports  of  the  United  States  wen  estimated  at 
upwards  of  2^000,000  dollars. 

1795.  £mortt. — The  value  of  enxnrts  the  United  States  amonnted  to  upwards  of 
47,000,000  dollars.    The  net  value  of  unports  and  tonnage  was  neady  8,000,000  dollars. 

CkarUston  and  BaUimore. — The  first  vessel  from  Carolina  for  the  EUist  Indies,  suled 
this  year  from  Charleston.  The  value  of  imports  to  Baltimore  was  upwards  of  5,000,800 
dollars.  There  arrived  at  Baltimore,  this  year,  109  ships,  162  brigs  and  snows,  and  5464 
bay  craft. 

1797.  Exports  and  I^t  office. — The  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  57,000,000  dollars.  The  muls  of  the  United  States  were  carried  over 
14,385  miles  of  territory  ;  in  which  space  there  were  upwards  of  480  post-ofiices.  The 
revenue  of  the  post-office,  this  year,  was  46,000  dollars. 

1798.  Protection  of  Commerce. — An  act  was  passed  more  effectually  to  protect  the 
commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States.  This  act  was  passed  in  May.  In  June,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  to  authorise  the  defence  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States 
ogunst  French  depredations. 

1800.  Bemkruptey. — Congress  enacted  a  law  for  estaUishing  a  unifinm  system  of 
bankruptcy. 

Census,  Sh^piMfft  and  Post-office. — By  the  second  census,  the  number  of  infaabi- 
tantswas  5,305.482.  The  shipping  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  989,000  tons.  The 
revenue  of  the  post-o£Bce  was  80,000  dollars. 

Canal. — Santee  canal,  extending  twenty -two  miles  between  Saotee  and  Coo^ee 
rivers,  began  to  be  |)as3ed  through  by  boats.  It  ojst  the  proprietore  above  600,000 
dollars ;  a  sum  exceeding  seven  times  the  amoimt  of  what  the  province  sold  for  seventy- 
two  years  before." 

1800  to  1845,  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  pro- 
gress of  American  navigation  and  trade  will  be  found  illustrated  in  the  preceding 
and  following  tables.  {See  also  Commercial  and  Mnandal  l^pthaion  Eng- 
land and  America.)  The  United  States,  for  the  first  fifteen  years,  experienced 
some  of  the  evils  of  European  warfare,  and,  in  common  with  England  and  the 
British  possessions,  the  calami^  attendant  upon  a  war,  which  with  more  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  respective  governments,  never  would  have  occurred. 

In  advocating  commercial  freedom  between  nations,  we  have  always  done  so, 
believing  that  the  greater  the  international  trade  and  consequent  interests,  the 
stronger  were  Uie  bonds  for  a  lasting  peace.  Daring  the  last  thirty  years, 
peace  has  happily  subsisted  between  the  mother  land  luid  America. 

*  Stiles,  Lit.  Diam  Hie  Rev.  Jason  Atwater,  minuter  of  Branford,  showed  the  gown  to  Dr. 
Stiles,  who  writes :  **  He  raised  and  manufactured  the  silk  from  bis  own  trees  and  worms."  On  the 
iKMb  of  January,  1791,l>r.StiIes*'sawapairof  silk  stockings,  woven  at  Norwich,  inaloommade 
there— weiglieu  four  ounces— white.  Also^  a  handkeichid'  made  at  Nortbford,  two  ounoes  and 
a  half;  both  made  of  silk  raised  in  New  Haven  and  Northfoid.** 
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IXFOKTS  and  Exportt  of  die  United  States  for  Fiftv-fiTe  Years,  Payments  into 
Tnamry,  and  Coat  at  collecting  Berenne. — For  betails  of  the  sereral  States, 
each  State.  ^ 


the 
see 


YEARS. 


im  t. 

17H... 
17M... 

im... 

ITfS... 
»M.., 
17P7... 
17M... 

1800- . 
U»l... 

im... 
im... 

UM... 

laos... 
uos... 
un... 

UM... 

im... 

Ull.. 

isis... 

ISU.., 
U14... 
MU... 
»H.., 
HIT.. 
UlS.. 
ISU.. 

lao., 

1S».. 
ISIl.. 
SOX.. 
MM.. 
ISU.. 
1896.. 
UX7.. 
U«8... 

im.. 
i«w... 

Ull.. 
IStt... 

ma... 

tSM... 
MM.. 
JSSS.. 

utr.. 

ISM.. 

im.. 
uw.. 
uu... 
ia«s.. 
mtt., 

ISMf.. 


T«laeor*]I  Export! 
from  the 
VBitsd  States. 


dollan, 

M,905,1M 

19,013,041 

aQ,TSS,D98 

90,109,073 

33,036,133 

47.080,479 

97,OM,097 

se,su,«06 

61,5X7^ 
78,6U;t3a 
70,971,790 
94,116.039 
7X,483,160 
e!i,800,033 
77,G»»,a74 
99,SG6jnt 
101^,903 
■0e,343,]&0 
9M30.900 
09,303,231 
80,767,974 
61,310331 
38,097 ,9S« 
97,800,997 
49X7,441 
09,007,733 
B1.99C^409 
B7,«71^ 
B3.981,133 
70,149,6ai 
69.091,609 
•4,974,369 
79,100,387 
74,609,030 
74900.657 
94030,360 
77,094391 
S489MS7 
74984,686 
79,864«71 
74849,MI8 
81,314003 
07,176,943 
00, 144433 
104,330,973 

iai,0M,07r 

128,003,040 

117,419.370 
108,486,016 
191,098,410 
139,004946 
191,801,803 
104,091,934 
100,063,366 
111,200,046 


Value  of  Inportfl 
into  the 
Onited  State*. 


doUari. 

04304000 
31,000,000 
31,100,000 
84,004000 
69,706,368 
81,436.191 
74379,400 
08,001,700 
79,066,148 
91,303,708 
111,363,011 
,74333.333 
04,666.660 
84000,000 
130,000,000 
129,000,000 
138,000,000 
64990,000 
03,400.000 
80,400,000 
03,400,000 
77,030,000 
SS,004000 
14900,000 
114041,974 
147,103.000 
S49640O0 
194,700/100 
87,196,000 
74,400,000 
69,3847M 
84841,541 
»7,6749«7 
84049,007 
94344070 
84374,477 
70.484,066 
84B04B94 
74,40l;,3n' 
74n4BB0 
I04I9I.IH 
10l.«90,»6 
104114311 
134591,339 
I4489S,74« 
189,980,033 
144984*17 
114717.404 
1640941*9 
107,141  J19 
117,944177 
100,164087 
89,360,896 
108,430,030 


Payment*  into 
Treaaury  on  account 

of  Duly. 


dollara  eta. 

4399,472  99 
4444070  80 
4,356.300  60 

4,aoi,oe»  38 

4088,401  30 
4567,087  94 
7,540,649  00 
7,100.061  93 
46I4449  31 
4080,933  73 
14700,778  93 
14434330  74 
10,479,417  61 
11,098,066  33 
19,934487  04 
14,061,898  17 
10,846,031  61 
16,364660  OS 
7,307,506  OS 
4383.309  31 
14313,393  73 
4938,777  53 
13,334,639  95 
4908,773  08 
7,384942  39 
34304874  87 
24983,348  40 
17,170,380  00 
24983,608  76 
14005,613  13 
141 1 3,700  57 
94066,006  48 
94409,034  9g 
94486317  86 
31303,871  00 
94064861  97 
37,044960  07 
90351,351  90 
^364701  11 
18389,000  06 
36394118  19 
30,341,173  63 
94,177.078  59 
14964703  06 
98.890.716  66 
90318317  67 
14134,131  01 
19,704895  43 
30304,333  96 
10,101,790  93 
14919,493  17 
14824740  84 

17.000,000  00 


CoatofCoUaotlea, 
flee. 


dollara  Ota. 

230,041  03 
161,764  80 
184362  13 
331,090  S3 
360.369  38 
39l,3')6  92 
343,434  36 
375,879  33 
414I83  40 
444373  63 
489,773  TO 
403,906  M 
400,036  37 
488,383  34 
007,541  94 
613,785  88 
614091  71 
565,330  14 
408,130  77 
437,908  79 
441,199  02 
477,796  07 
414171  88 
354561  14 
476,007  01 
819,088  93 
789308  09 
769,308  30 
814390  14 
777,764  31 
700,698  97 
798,964  89 
764009  09 
779,739  88 
884303  93 
884909  48 
889318  37 
933.093  63 
1,014667  58 
■  369,110  37 
1.314000  57 
1310,979  36 
1391343  97 
1364345  37 
13843OT  69 

1397309  10 

1,494947  84 
1314333  34 
1.734,391  89 
1344319  34 
1,483300  08 
1304443  58 


net  amoont  of  dutlea  on  iBporU,  fron  the  IMofOctelMr.  ITBSl  toOe  SOOiof  Seetember 
1794  BoeoMh^r  to  the  iddal  report  of  tlraaecretarT,wMl3b4T0»d^^  "(■eeoww  Miwuber, 

t  Te  DeMnber  31,  the  feUowiDB  yeaM  end  the  SOIh  of  September  tii^l844  iaolarff*. 
3  Vor  nine  nentha  ending  the  3001  of  Jnme. 
$  Fl«  Oe  Tear  eadl^  the  SOth  of  June. 

We  have  already  given  detached  tables  of  the  principal  articles  exported.— 
See  Pboducb  of  Minks,  of  thb  Fobbst,  of  the  Ska,  of  Agbioulture,  and 
of  Manufaotubbs. 
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Ihfobts  into  the  United  States  from  the  Irt  of  October,  179A,  to  the  30th  of  September, 

1844. 


YKARS. 


F  R  U  H 


Great 
BriUin 
nd  De- 
pvodcn- 

clat. 


FrkDce 
■nd  D«- 
peodm- 


Spain  and 

Dep«D- 
doficte'* 


Nether- 
bndj  aud 
Depen- 
desiotM. 


Sweden 
and  De- 
penden- 


Demmarfc 
and  De- 


Po(ti«al 
and  De- 
penden- 
cies 


China. 


Hub 
Tewna. 


Italy. 


1790. 
1700. 
1797 
I7M. 
1799. 
ISM. 
IHl. 

I8t). 

■set. 

isn. 

18M. 
18S&. 
1836. 

iaa7. 
im. 

1830. 
18S0. 
1S3I. 
IS33. 
IBU. 
1B34. 
J8S5. 
1890. 
IB37.. 
1838., 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841. 
184S. 
1848. 
1H«.. 


dollara. 
30,973,119 
4t,l>7,345 
34,6X0.643 
X3,7U.>4I 
S7 ,111,919 
4S«77,fiM 
n,lIS,M9 

»,S77,M8 
39,937,839 
34/>79,078 
a3,73S,340 
43,304313 
33,111^ 
8a,096,S74 
S5,B9>,4a4 
87,983,088 
96,804,984 
47,996.717 
49.400,994 
4S,DS9,BS3 
93,679,308 
69,049,807 
86,038,019 
99,189,937 
49,091,181 
71^,391 
39,130,081 
31,099,038 
38,613,043 
38,078,989 
49396,900 


dollara. 
30,339,017 
19,043,114 
18,078,987 
17,868,103 
S,IB6.liB 
0,644,333 
14,60lVM& 

9.»00,W1 
7,099,343 
6,609,343 
8,190,761 
11,833,581 
9,688,896 
9,448,569 
10,387,505 
9,016,970 
8,940,885 
14,737,385 
13,794,615 
13,903,913 
17,337,345 
93^68,964 
37,036,835 
9M07.817 
18,087,149 
33,134,110 
17,008,137 
94.187,444 
17,383,390 
7,836,137 
17JW9,4r5 


dollara. 

3,948,449 
3,863,306 
6,003,011 
9,447,490 
14,476,930 
16,071,918 
18,340,314 

9,653.718 
11,876.84 
14,833,900 
16.677,196 
9,606,237 
0,083,430 
9,100,369 
8,167,546 
0,801,374 
8.373,681 
11.701,301 
ia.863.X90 
13,431,107 
13,927,464 
19,617,140 
10,a49,(!aO 
18,027.871 
15,971,394 
19!7«,703 
14,019,647 
16.316,303 
11,176,988 
6,980,604 
13,779,491 


dollar*. 

3,609,016 
4,897,934 
9,613349 
0,588,100 
6.038,080 
T,IS3,687 
8,049^73 

3,934,173 
1,708.108 
1,119,987 
3,39^B39 
3,869,378 
2,174,181 
1,718.070 
1,000,431 
1,617,334 
1,396,709 
1.053,091 
3,338.474 
3,347,343 
8,127,866 
2.003,718 
3,861,314 
^370,838 
3,194,338 
3,473,190 
3,336.806 
3,440.437 
8,314,530 
815,491 
MO  I, 491 


dollars. 
971,496 
751,813 
080378 
319,843 
903,499 
474.696 
545,035 

1,369,800 
1,544.907 
1,503,090 
1,101,790 
1,417,596 
t;t91,18S 
1,239.043 
1,946,783 
1,303,090 
1,998.640 
1.120,730 
1,150,804 
1,200.809 
1,136,541 
1.316,308 
1,399,003 
1,468,878 
000,790 
1,906,143 
1,979,498 
1,330,641 
014,176 
178.674 
44G,9Sa 


dollara. 
2,614,449 
3,383,787 
1,739,516 
1,343,106 
1,941,039 
1.376,509 
3,436,309 

1,909.730 
1,A>5,400 
1,384,333 
1,110,006 
1,530,903 
1.117,164 
1440,171 
1,374,069 
3,086.177 
1,671,318 
1,693,316 
1,191,706 
1.106,873 
1,684,368 
1,403,909 
1,974,340 
1,366,906 
1,644,869 
1,946,758 
976,078 
1,084,331 
384,331 
485,385 
630,910 


dollars. 
1,218,777 
3,178,116 
3,138,305 
1,431.346 
1,314,984 
1,105,736 
1,418,434 

748,433 
881,300 
533,635 
601,713 
733,443 
761W 
StOflOl 
438,555 
687,869 
471,643 
307,560 
489,864 
995,137 
690,113 

1,186,713 
678,070 
098,391 
719,068 

1,181,333 
509,804 
674.841 
974,684 
71,309 
197,019 


doUara. 

1,144,103 
1,499^10 
t.319,964 
1,809,304 
3.310,368 
4.613,463 
4,596,396 

3,111,951 
»,143.»« 
6,911.415 
9,018,901 
7,933,115 
7.418,186 
3,617,183 
5,839,106 
4,690347 
9,878,141 
3,088.309 
N344,907 
7,541,570 
7.892  317 
9,987,187 
7.384,810 
8,965,337 
4,7e4,3.-« 
9378.500 
6,040,830 
3,085,388 
4,934,649 
4.399.366 
4,931,359 


dolTara. 

1,063,493 

8,170,480 

3,759w«77 

9,738,7«> 

6,918,511 

4,906,979 

4,066,757 

990.16S 
1,978,737 
1M1.016 
3,537. 8ja 
1,739,516 
3,816,545 
1,638,558 
3,644,391 
1,874.176 
1,873,378 
9,483,301 
3,869,090 
9,917,716 
S.US,89a 
3.841.9U 
4,904390 
5.641,181 
1.847,358 
4349.150 
3,981  ,«9t 
3,449,964 
1,171,010 

93036! 
S,I5S3W 


doUanL 


073.463 
l,».a93 
1,369,440 
1,030,4» 
1394311 
1, 110,7*9 
1319.136 
1.607,417 
130O,H8 

940,1M 
1,704364 
1,619.795 

999,194 
1,411,061 
1.497,977 
1,970^6 
1,817,181 

M44S8 
1.163,197 
1,167.300 
1. 151396 

987 .M8 

564,129 
■359399 


YEARS. 


PRO  li—coHilmtiei. 


RuHia. 


Weat 
Indiea 

feserally, 


Tejuu. 


Hexieo.  Coliusbia 


Central 
Anw- 
rloa. 


Btanil. 


Arymtliw 
Hepoblic 


ChfH. 


Haftf. 


1705. 
I7SB 

im 

17B8 
17W 
UOt 
1801 

im 
uti. 

181*. 
1884. 
18M. 
1816, 
1887. 
1838, 

i8ta. 

18S0, 
1881, 
1839, 
1883. 
1684. 
1810. 
1888. 
1837. 
1888. 
UI9. 
1840. 
Ml. 
1841. 
1848. 
1811. 


dollara. 

1,168,719 
1383378 
M18,418 
1,067,191 
3,374,913 
1314,999 
1373,059 

1,891,199 
83973M 
X238,777 
1300,608 
3,067,110 
1,617,160 
1,086.077 
2,788363 
33IS399 
1,021,890 
1,009338 
3,251,832 
8,7713« 
1395,840 
9309,249 
8,778.654 
S3IO.II6 
I39MM 
1393394 
1,579,417 
1,817,488 
1,850,106 
743303 
1.099310 


dollar*. 
83,186 
13,050 
51398 
16373 
101397 
20,937 
Oil 

8,797 

1390 
7,183 
188 
9379 
130 
167 
1,860 
3,314 
7,386 
10,091 
11,740 


4,460 
2,183 
II- 


doUara,' 


dnllara.  dollar*. 


163384 
169.718 
318,116 
8O3347 
399,036 
480398 
449399 
678381 


4,044,647 
9,916,199 
5,131,807 
4,814.338 
5,030.761 
MB3.341 
5,166,745 
4,303394 
M51,8I8 
8,066.008 
9,490,440 
5,615319 
5354.OO8 
3300,703 
83,137,193 
4,175,001 
3,384,997 
1,905,096 
2,788.408 
1337,009 


dollar*. 


13ST350 
3379,714 
1,530,948 
1.484.856 
1,169310 
1,190.099 
l,S07,f54 
1339,183 
■  334,633 
1,717,188 
1361,764 
l,«06,690 
1367.346 
1315.349 
1.078.116 
1371,948 
3.1A6.I81 
1.790.9M 
1307313 
1,439,479 


90.780 
304,170 
391,843 
104.770 
311,931 
301.883 
198.604 
388,310 
366.746 
170368 
115350 
106,30) 
103.401 
155,614 
I98.B4S 
189.031 
186,911 
I14.094 
531,137 
383308 


doUaiB. 


605,180 
1,486367 
I3143IO 
1,074,119 
1.156^707 
2, 190,678 
3,060371 
3397,761 
8,939,467 
3,491300 
8375319 
3,800345 
6,060.093 
4,719,969 
S.9743OO 
7310,100 
4391303 
3,191,198 
3,198,955 
4317,196 
6391,658 
N9483I4 
3,7473H 
6389306 


doUat*. 


dollara. 


749.771 

913,769 
80,063 

317,466 

913.114 
1.431,883 

938,(09 
1360,171 
1377.1" 
1,490.118 

878318 
1,098,503 

989,443 
I3I9308 
1,158^548 

787364 
1397.747 
13)7,941 


1311.191 


199309 
81AM9 

184,093 
781309 
416,118 
182389 
419,796 
584,619 
934,139 
787399 
017305 
81 1307 
1,180,156 
011,099 
l,180w64l 
1,616390 
139*^ 
831,039 
857,596 
7SM70 


doUan. 


t,M«3n7 
1341317 
83»>7» 
1347335 
l,8693>9 
1,51 1.SM 
1J8I3I0 
1,16»389 
1,799,800 
1397,149 
1,960378 
1303386 
1^40308 
1,113,717 
1,347396 
1338,019 
1,440,806 
1,179.781 
137738* 
1,291314 
1309.684) 
1.8 

898,44 
134131 
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AMERICA. 


Total  ExpOTts  to   the  foUowiDg  Countries,  since  their  Indqmidenoe  as  sqwrate 

Governments. 


YEARS. 


VcnecneU, 
NcwOremda, 
mud  Boudor. 


Centrml 
Amnrica. 


BniO. 


AftE«ntiD« 
and  CbplattM 


CldlL 


18S1  

isn  , 

ins  

ISM  

18U  

1B96  

im  

IBW  

1S»  

im  

1831  

isn  

IB3>  

1B34  

ISU....... 

iBsa  

1887  

laas  

1839  

184*.  

1841  

I8tt....... 

1848  

1844  


6,470.144 
6,2a  I, OSO 
4,173,207 
3,886,484 
9,331,101 
4,83M-'» 
6,178.318 
3,467,541 
3,4D8,W1 
fi,!HU,03a 

6,041,633 
a,B80,33a 
1,164,097 
3,787,369 
S.51fi,341 
a,036,63O 
l,l»l,33S 
1.471.937 
1,704.838 


doU«n. 


S,9S9,9M 

1,932,673 
944,334 
884,324 
767,348 
496,980 
0aH,149 

1,117,034 
997,343 
79S,M7 

1,064,016 
St9,355 

1,0HD,109 
734,730 
790.783 
9)9,133 
871,937 
760,936 
743,443 
089,078 


doilan. 


00,339 
119.774 
394,779 
130,379 
339,834 
130,118 
306,497 
333,307 
S7S,0la 
184, US 
183,793 
189,618 
137,063 
943,040 
91«,M3 
317.946 
149,913 
68,466 
83.966 
190^6 


dollm. 

1,381,700 
1,403,090 
1,341,390 
9,301,904 

l,HFi:i,siOi; 
1  ,iiSK,;(i.', 

\,'.i'!'J,m7 

1,  "'13,'i.-» 

2.  n:]4,T!H 


I,:  \ 

I'll 

;(.al7,UT3 
1.793,388 

9^i8,sn 


sn,9M 
S79,»4t 

131,304 
1M,338 
630,039 
699.887 
639,770 
093,040 
M9.718 
»7 1,837 
708,018 
384,933 
SI/3.872 
196,904 
4SS^ 
819,006 
818,170 
081,938 
S»7.9M 
906^ 


Mtan. 


011 .488 
1,447,498 
1.701.601 
9,039^ 
1,491.134 
1,336,114 
1,308,135 
1,311,110 
M68,940 
l,«C,>8fi 
941,884 
937.917 
1,487,799 
1.370,364 
1,704,3» 
1,728,830 
1,101^88 
1,639,676 
1,040.468 
1,100.111 


l,14T,M 
l,m.M0 
1,017,314 
I.1S8,M7 


141,9a 
1I7,»4S 


STATEKsnT  Bhowing  the  Value  of  Imports  into  the  United  States  for  Twen^  Yetn, 

dbtjnguishiog  the  leading  Districts  of  Entiy. 


TEARS. 


U«M>- 

choaetta. 


N«w  York. 


•y  Irani  a. 


Haryland. 


SmSSt  Caro- 
lina. 


LoviiiaBB. 


ini. 
isn. 

HIS. 
UM. 
IIU. 
IBM. 
1817. 
1831. 
18«. 
ISN, 

lasi, 

ISSS 
IBIS. 
1834 
1838. 
IBSB, 

isir 

1838 
1839 
1840. 
1841 


dolUn. 
14,830,739 
18,337,390 
17,607,160 
13,378,798 
16,843,141 
17/>03,4g9 
13,370.564 
19,070,444 
11,390,744 
10,493,544 
14,3(»/>36 
18,118,000 
19,940,011 
17,673,199 
10,800,373 
39.681,469 
10,084,068 
13,300,999 
19,383.293 
10,913338 
10.818,003 


doUara. 
18/139,246 
33.443,638 
10,491,349 
30.113,733 
40,630,174 
38,113,030 
38,719,644 
41J»7,709 
31743,307 
33,634,070 
67.077,417 
83,314,403 
93J>18.449 
73,188,904 
88.101.308 
118,333,416 
70,301,731 
68,433400 
99,883,438 
80,440,790 
73,713.490 


dollan. 

8,138,9*9 
11,871170 
13<006,7TO 
11.865,931 
15,041,707 
13,591,770 
11,313,039 
19,8S4/(08 
10,100,139 

8,703,131 
19,114,083 
10,678,398 
10,461.930 
10,470,368 
11,388,987 
13,068,933 
11,680,111 

9,360,371 
13,050,719 

8,464381 
10,846/196 


dollar*. 

4,070,641 
4,703,486 
4,046.179 
4,331,641 
4,731319 
4,928 ,569 
4,403,708 
9,690,694 
4,804,139 
4,013,866 
4.89G,»77 
4,630,303 
9,437.087 
4.647,488 
6.647,193 
7,131367 
7357,03s 
9,701,860 
6,903,283 
4.910,746 
«,10I,S13 


dollara. 

3,007,1 19 
8,38^,386 
3,410,101 
9,166,189 
1.899,397 
1,334.483 
1,434,106 
1,341,048 
1,139,616 
1,054,610 
1,338,168 
1,313,715 
1,917,703 
l,787.3a7 
1301,809 
1301 361 
1,310,8«0 
1,318,791 
8.080.077 
1,038,870 
1,967,431 


dollara. 

3,37  971T 
3317.9S8 
4.383,115 
4,339,7fl9 
4,990,034 
4,167,331 
4,331,645 
6»217,881 
«,ft37,>0g 
7,999,088 
9,766.603 
8.871,653 
930O,M5 
13,781.809 
17310,814 
19,117,649 
14,010.011 
9,406,808 
11,004,003 
10,673,190 
10,190.380 


dollan. 
63,377^87 
83.341,341 

77ja0,36r 

e»,340,087 

06,340,873 

84,97 4,«T 

79,431 

88,908334 

74,403,90 

w,sn,m 

ie3,lSl,lH 
101,030368 

loe.iiiiu 
136331331 
I40,B8S,7<I 
180380,013 
I40,W93tr 
113.717,404 
1«,O01,IS1 
107,141^19 

ii7,9e6,in 


RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  showing  the  Total  Import  and  Export  of  the  United  States  at  the  fin 

Periods  as  follows 


YEARS. 

Inpoite. 

Exports. 

doUan. 
90340379 
70376,030 
129301,147 
107,14)310 

dollara. 

99330388 
73,849308 
191,693377 
131371^ 
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Statbiuht  of  Value  of  Cugoes  carried  ly  American  aud  Fordiffn  VesseUi  heing 
tbe  aggregate  of  Imports  and  Erpinis  of  each  Year  i  and  of  me  Portion  oS  8iu£ 
e^reg^  carried  respectively  by  Vessels  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Vessels  ; 
th^  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage,  Entering  and 
Clearing  in  each  Year ;  firsuy,  from  tbe  Year  1821  to  1830,  and  secondly,  from  1831 
to  1840^  both  indurive ;  pressed  in  millions  and  tentbfl. 


Y  E  A  K  S. 

America  D  Cargoes , 

ForeiBD  Cargoef. 

YEARS. 

Americ&D  Cargoes. 

Foreign  Cargoes. 

doUftn. 
1 13.1  miUiODS 

137.3  „ 
ISG.r  „ 
141.5 

180.6  „ 

lao.i  „ 

dollan. 
14.2  millions 
17.0 

15.8  „ 

13.0  „ 

15.1  „ 
12.0  „ 

Brongbt  forward 

dollan. 
8fi9.3  milUotia 
146.  B 
14S.B 

130.3  „ 
1X9. «  ., 

dollars. 
87.3millioita 
14.7 
17.6 

la. a  „ 
14.7  „ 

Carried  forward 

1409.4  „ 

149.11  „ 

S99.9 

Br.2 

AggrrKBte  of  American  tooosge,  entering  and  clearing,  as  per  table.  No.  Ill   17  3  miiitiyif  tons. 

DiUo,  Foreign   m  » 

1400.4  BilUons  dollan,  Amerleut  cargoes  to  17.S  milUoas  totSi  Amerioao  tooosge  j  WtJt  to  I  dollars. 
IMA  waiioMS  dollan.  Foreign  eu^oei  to  S.9  ndlUoiU  ton,  Fnteisn  toaiu«« ;  SC  to  1  dollan. 


TEARS. 

Americao  Cargoes. 

Foreign  Cargoes. 

TEARS. 

Atnericau  Cargoes, 

Fonlgn  Ca^oOT, 

dollrim. 
150.3  millions 

ise.3  „ 
lGa.0 

101. 3 

220.3  ,. 
201.0  „ 

dollars, 
24.9  mUlioDs 
31.7  „ 
32.0  „ 
30.4  „ 
42.0  „ 
40.7  » 

Brought  for w Bid 
1837  

dollars. 
1170.7  millions 
213.9 

192.4  „ 
238.3  „ 
198.3  „ 

dollars, 
a  19.7  mnUons 
44.9 

W.I  „ 
44.4  „ 
40.«  „ 

18SS  

1838  

1835  

IMO  

Carried  fbrward 

3013,1  n 

S78.7  „ 

H70.7 

2!  9. 7 

Aggrcnte  of  American  tonnage,  entering  and  clearing,  as  per  table.  No.  1   23.0  millions  tons. 

Duita  Foreign  i   11.4  „ 

aois.l  minions  dollars,  Foreign  cargoes  to  23  milUona  American  tonnage;  80.5  to  1  dollars, 
S7B.7  milUoDS  dollars.  Foreign  cargoes  to  II.4  millions  Foreign  tonnage  ;  33.4  to  1  dollars. 

Noti^The  uwants  of  this  table  slightly  vary  from  the  statement  of  tables  No.  I.  and  11.,  becsnte  the  (racllons 
am  MtAUIyi^nB.  Hm  lado  of  cargo  to  toDsaga  is  alas  oalonlated  withoat  rcbmoe  to  tnMaaa. 

Ratio  of  Tonnage,  American  and  Foreign,  to  Value  Cargoes  in  three  different  years, 
selected  out  of  each  term  of  ten  years,  computed  without  accurate  reference  to  frac- 
tions. 


FIRST  TERM. 

YEARS. 

A  H  E  R  1  C  A  N. 

P  0  R  B  1  G  N. 

Dollars.  Tons. 

Ratio. 

Dollan.  Tooa. 

Ratio. 

1823  

113  millions  of  cargo. ...to  1.3  mtlUona 
IS5              do.           to  1.8  do. 
144              do.           to  1.9  do. 

73  to  1 

im  to  I 
73  to  1 

14.2  niillions  sf  cargo.... to  0.16  millions 
IS.l            do.             to  0,18  do. 
14.7.           do.             toO.M  do. 

90  to  1 
84  to  1 
07  tw  1 

SECONIl  TERM. 

YEARS. 

A  H  B  R  I  C  A  N. 

F  0  R  E  I  a  H. 

Dollars.  Tons. 

Ratio. 

Dollars.  Tons. 

Ratio. 

IM>.3  mllUoni  of  cargu. .(o  1.9  millions 
329.3           do.              to  a.T  do. 
108.3           do.              to  3.2  do. 

84  to  1 
SB  to  1 
62  to  1 

as  miUioos  of  cargo..,,  to  0.33  mill  ions 
42           do.              to  1.30  do. 
40.6        do.               to  1.40  do. 

4S.S  tol 
32.3  to  1 
29     U  1 

Nor*.— This  table  exhiMls  a  Terr  remaricaUe  increase  of  the  ratio  of  Foreign  tonnage  to  the  •a/N#  of  tbe  cargo; 
■howingbow  much  ibe  carriage  of  the  bnlkr  cwmmoditles  of  export  has  increased  in  Foreign  Tessela.  In  isai,  tbe 
Fanign  touaage  carried  M.OOO.OOO  dollan'  worth  of  cargo  in  1,000,000  of  tons;  in  1840,  it  carried  99.000,000  dollars' 
worth  of  cam  In  1,000,000  tons—showing  that  the  Foreign  tonnage  is  rapidly  getting  possession  of  that  brand)  of  war 
enrytoa  tniSko  which  leqidm  the  greatast  ameont  of  shippiag,  and  wUch  is,  tbereftm,  the  BMMt  valuaUe  to 
narvanw. 
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AMERICA. 


Statbhsht  of  tbe  Comtnerce  of  each  State  and  TorritcoT,  commendng  on  the  Ist  day 
of  October,  1820,  and  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1821. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Maine  

HuMchniiettB  >  •  ■  • 

Vcraoot  

Rhodo  IiUnd  

ConnecCicuC  

New  York  

Naw  Jonay  

PaunijlTwU  

DeUware  

MarjUnd  

nict.of  ColuvbU. 

Vit^nia  

North  Caroliiw.,.. 
South  CMT>>liiia..<- 

Oeonla  

Lotddftna  

AlabainK.  

Ohio  

HIchtmo  territory 
Florida  territory  ■. 


TeUl  SBfltSJOK 


VALDBOP  IMPORTS. 


In 

Atnerirao 
VeMeli. 


dotlara. 

972,795 
3ftO,011 

19,987 
1,030.  im 
3ia.09C 
31.in«,«3S 
17,006 
7^3.093 
80,097 
3,982,914 
398,9M 
M«I,9M 
300,673 
l,787,S90 
757.flW 
X,697,094 

12 
19,132 
ll.BJO 


la 
Poreieii 
VoMel*. 


dollart. 
7.4VB 

176,954 

2,773 

i,rffi^ii 

87; 928 

131,588 

I,21S.S!3 
245,0G2 
082,668 


dollar*. 

960,294 
390,031 
14,826,733 
I9,9S7 
1,032,968 
312,090 
23,620,246 
17,606 
8,138,922 
80,997 
4,070,842 
396,981 
1,078,490 
200,673 
3,007,113 
1,002,681 
3,379,717 


18 

13,944  90,076 
1,440  I3,UT0 


VALUB  OP  EXPORTS. 


□IIMCSTIC  PXODUCI. 


In 

AmerictD 


dollars. 

903,023 
180,129 

3,632,939 
363,330 
481,369 
366,180 

7,137.057 
33,613 

3,739.333 
75.019 

3,993,353 
643,600 

3,870,028 
351,423 

4,433,978 

4,133.094 

3,613.300 
108,960 

^^7a 


4J90.gl8!fflt.5ga,7M  84.4l».8r2 


In 
Poreim 
Ve«MU. 


doltan. 
600 


3,663 


761,946 

93,194 

119J07 

766,142 
49.581 
8,431,643 
1,846,041 
3,094,299 


47.910 


dollars. 
904,X23 
180,139 

3,038,697 
303.330 
481,365 
360.180 

7,806,605 
33,613 

8,832,837 
75,013 

3,714.850 
818  009 

3,026,170 
400,044 

6,867,913 

0,070,999 

0,907,399 
108,960 

«8,>00 


FORBtOK  raoDoci. 


In 

American 
Veweb. 


dollars 

40,925 
80.636 
8,809.339 

913,463 
10  007 
4,910,902 

03 

4,543,760 
0,930 

1,121.461 
49,843 
53,484 

325.049 
6^631 
319,764 


9,900^  48,071^  10,71(^700 


In 
PoreUn 
VeSHb. 


doUara. 

doll  an. 

46.925 

60,636 

36,633 

8,846.174 

010,463 

I0JMI7 

344,41 1 

5,264,313 

98 

15,620 

4,559,3e» 

ejuo 

14,083 

1,135,544 

49,843 

616 

93,040 

107.051 

333.0W 

a7,eu 

31,815 

44,780 

3$4,973 

091,788  ll.aO«,48B 


Tetal 

Value  of 
Dmieetic 

and 
Porcifn, 
Produce. 


doIllTB. 

1/M1.44S 
860,765 
13,484,771 
26>,33* 
996,989 
376^187 
13,168.947 
33,711 
7,891,767 
85,446 
3,650,394 
698MS 
3,070,81* 
400,914 
7.200.911 
6.0I4.31I 
r.S7S.I7« 
18BMI 

53.890 


84.974,S8I 


Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  eacli  State  and  Territoiy,  commencing  on  the  Ist  day  of 
October,  1830,  and  en^ng  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1831. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


VALUB  OF  IMPORTS. 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 


In 

American 
Vemk. 


In 
Purelen 
VeueU. 


UOMEfTIC  PROUUCX. 


In     I  In 
American  Foreign 
Veaaela.  Veuelt. 


FOREICN  PRODDCB. 


In  In 
American  Poreien 
Vetaelfl.  Veaaeii. 


Total 

Vatneof 
Domenic 
and 

Prodnoe. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont  

MaasBchiiaetts. . . . 

Rboite  Idand  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jeraey  

PenntjrWania  

D  flaw  are  

Mary  land  

Diat  of  CoIumMa. 

Virginia.  

North  Carolina.... 
South  C'roUna... . 

Georgia  

Alabama  

Loni  liana  

Ohio  

Plorldn  territory.. 
Mlcblgaa  territory 

Total  


dollar*. 

838,303 
H6,-J03 
166,206 

13,982,768 
362.161 
403,066, 

53,617,033 


ll,623,.-i81 
Sl.O.U 
4,513,897 
180,373 
383,707 
186,802 
833,171 
SVi.KS 
143,320 
5,960,622  3 
193 
I10,I<I6 
27,299 


dollam. 
109,104 


280,288 
3,460,361 


500,499 

312,^ 
ia,9iJ-i 
104.783 
9,3S1 
384,992 
lU3,f;i2 
81, J 15 
.,7U7,07li 
464 
9,914 


dollars. 
941,407 

140,209 
160.206 

14,860,036 
362.161 
405,066 

37,077,417 

12,134,083 
21.636 
4,82a.5T7 
193,956 
488,522 
106..V>0 
1,238,163 
399,940 
224,435 
9,706,003 
617 
115,710 
37.290 


dolinr*. 

710.;.'S3 
109,430 
915.187 
3,010,354 
848,2.V) 
482,073 
13,899,028 
11.430 
3,290,496 

3,294.723 
P, 17 1. 943 
3.644,6711 
2»3,3I8 
4.433.690 
2.887,.M2 
1,216,455! 

6,068,01  a: 

8,134 
11,6961 
12,393! 


dollar*. 

86,996 

116,947 

1,88^490 

297,806 

435,784 
33,572 
909,315, 
47,661 
2,004.013 
1.069,7  is' 
1,196,407 
3,866,921' 
6,694 
10,797 


dollar*. 
799,748 
100,496 
925.127 
4,027,201 
348,250 
488,073 
19,726,118, 
11,430 
3,.'i01,3a2 
34.914 
3,730.506, 
1,807,517 
4.1 19.986 
310,3731 
6,528,6051 
3,957,245 
2,412,808' 
12,'^3^53^ 
14,78S{ 
28,493 
12,393 


dollar*. 

9,103 

1,766 

3,701,030 
19,815 
810 
6,068.953 

1.618,411 

564.183 
13,458 
480 

13^73 
1,834 
r,032 
1,067,181 

3,002 


03,063.110  9,S19,0I4  103,191,1*4  4g,e71,SSg|ll.605,8ltl  0I>»7,0S7,1B>874,M3 


dollars. 

72S 


1,633 

1,150.071 
101,000 

13,933 


167 
31,033 
734 

8,859,277 


dollar*. 
5325 
1,706 

3,70^508 
19.SI3 
610 
9,609.086 

1.919.411 

578,141 
13.458 
4n9 
IS7 
46,900 
3.366 
1,033 
3,036,458 

3.003 


dotlara. 
805,573 
111,380 
928,137 
7,733,763 
367.405 
488,083 
85,535,144 
11.430 
5.613.713 
34,314 
4,308,647 
1^*0.975 
4,150,473 
341,140 
6,5r5,301 
3,0S9,S1S 
8.413,804 
10,76  l;B89 
14,738 
50.405 


4.108,084  3<M»a^  81^10^ 
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\alv£  of  Domestic  Produce  Exported  from  each 
State  and  Temtoiy  for  five  Yean,  from  1837 
to  1841. 


Valde  of  Foreign  Produce  Imported  into 
each  State  and  Tenitozy  for  five  TearB, 
from  1837  to  1841. 


AMDTBRHI- 
TORIES. 


N.  HHBiMUrB 
TajiMt-. ... 
MtMchoiMU. 

CoBBtctieuL, , 
NtwYork.... 

PniMjtnnia. 
IMtware,.... 
IfinUnd .... 
D.«r<Uiiaibia 

TWab.  

KCuolma... 
8.Cvi>Ub>.... 

GoortU  

UakMM  

ou*  

KnUckj.... 
TasMtM*.... 
MUUm  

?uti£  

Mmtmn  


in; 


dall«n. 

S6^ 
138^ 

411,806 

19^640 
3,306,713 
40,833 
3^,173 
4itT,7K 
8,609,110 
MS,  876 
11,138,993 
8,(>3fi,MI 
0,052,910 
SM,S3I 

1S3.844 


60.700 

74,373 


913,776 
56.103 
133.630 
6,038  3X9 
S70,«6I 
343,610 
1 6.433.433 
3S,OI0 
3,481At3 
36,844 
4,109,168 
860,760 
3,977,895 
344,932 
41,017,391 
8303,839 
9.680,049 

a0,07r,534 
189337 


71,983 


1839 


878.434 
74,014 
193,886 
3,336,435 
175,801) 
983,^ 
23,2»6,099 
78,434 
4,148,301 
8,680 
4,318,189 
497,063 
5,188.424 
4t0J»4 
10.318,833 
5,970, '47 
\0fi3»,m 

30,^5,036 
03,854 
8,733 

133,303 
291,094 


1840 


doll  an. 
1,009,910 
30,761 
309.150 
6,368,138 
803,086 
518,310 
22,676.609 
14.8  i3 
6.730.456 
87.001 
9,493,030 
751,429 
4.768,937 
3S7.4S4 
9,081,016 
ff.863,939 
12.S56.6M 

32,096,059 
091,904 


162.229 
1.850,709 


1841 


1837 


dollar!. 
1,078,033 
10,201 
364,005 
7,307,092 
300,370 
399,343 
24.379,608 
19.160 
4y404,S63 
38,583 
4,789,160 
764,833 
3,038.900 
383,030 
8,011,303 
8,096,017 
9,091.836 

32,863/118 
93,703,114 


83,539 
33,898 


dollAr*. 

801,401 
81,434 
843,419 
19,034,008 
523,610 
BIS,849 
79,301,723 
69,133 
11,680.1)1 
66,841 
7,837,033 
103,225 
813.862 
317,633 
1,510,860 
774,349 
609,385 

H.nO,OI2 
17,747 
17,7B3 
27.014 

4'90,?84 


1838 


doHars. 
899,143 
169.985 
a.'»,417 
13,300,953 
056,013 
313.331 
63,433,306 
1,700 
5,360,371 
1,348 
5,701,800 
132,7*8 
377,143 
300,403 
3,818,791 
776,068 
534,548 

9,496,808 
13,893 
8,93:1 
S37 
336,663 
168,600 
13,931 


1939 


dolUn. 

983.734 
91,407 

418,513 
19,385.223 

012,057 

440,191 
99,883,438 
4,182 
13,030,715 

6J>9S.285 
132,311 
013,463 
339,233 

3,0S6fl77 
413,987 
893,301 

12,064,943 
19,380 
10,480 
146 
176,331 
170,803 
40,064 


1840 


dollars. 
628,762 
J  14.647 
404,617 

16513,838 
374,534 
377  072 
60,440,750 
14,883 

8,404,882 
803 

4,001,746 
119,832 
343.083 
263,333 

3,098.870 
491  438 
574.091 

10.673.190 
4,913 
3,341 
38,038 
136,610 
190,738 
10,600 


IHl 


dollart. 
700.901 
73.701 
246  739 
30,318,003 
339,903 
395,089 
73,713,426 
2.316 
10,346.608 
3,276 
0.1 01 .313 
77,363 
377.237 
130,360 
1,357331 
449.007 
S30.S19 

10,350,330 
lUM 

187,800 
145,181 
U.B75 


Total.. ..  95,664.414  90.033.831|103.533,691  113,809.634  100.382.722  140  989.317  113,717.404(l62,002,l32  107,141,910  137,940.177 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Sugar,  Imported  into  the  United  States,  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 


1831. 
1822. 

1823. 
1824. 
1835. 
ISM. 
1827. 
1828. 
18)9.. 
ISM.. 

mi., 
laa.. 


Tea*. 


lbs. 
4,975,046 
6.639,434 
8,310,010 
8.930,487 
10,309,548 
10.108,900 
5.873.038 
7,707,437 
0,636,700 
8,609,415 

9,900,606 


CoffM. 


lbs. 
31,273.659 
15^83,890 
37,837.782 
30,294,«90 
49,100.630 
37,319,497 
50,0-'SI,980 
33.191,697 
51.133,538 
51,488.348 
91,737,386 
91,723,839 


Sagar. 


lbs. 
39.613,836 
88,305,670 
00,789.310 
94,370,814 
71,771,479 
84,902,053 
76,701,639 
66,035,091 
03,307.294 
80.483,040 

66,432,388 


YEARS. 


1833.. 
1334.. 
1839.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1338.. 
1630.. 
1840.. 
1841 ., 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 


lbs. 
14,639.822 
16,282,977 
14,4iN573 
16.362,114 
16,962,384 
14,416,112 
9,349.617 
20,000,595 
11,900,300 
19.603.094 
13369,360 
15,650,114 


Ibi. 

90,936,020 
80.150,366 

103,199.777 
93,790.507 
88,140,403 
68,139,120 

100,606,993 
04,900,095 

114.9S4,763 

113,803337 
83>8.038 

160,916.9U 


Sngar. 


lbs. 

97,688,133 
113,369,855 
126,lt3n,339 
191,426,113 
136,139,810 
133.679,143 
19r„231,373 
120.039,565 
184,364,993 
173,664344 

71316.368 
186,808341 


CoPFEE  Imported  into  the  United  States  fr-om  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 


TIABS. 


1831  

1821  

uaa  

MM  

IBM  

IBM  

utr  

ttU  

M»  

ISM  

isai  

ma  

1838  

IBM  

MS  

ISM  

1837  

MM  

I8>9  

IMS  

IHl  

1842  

ISM  

1844  


lb*. 

7,148,453 
8394301 
11,100.663 
13315,778 
14310,391 
7,703,866 
11359,506 
13.664,060 
12,679304 
11,189^ 
11,708336 
163S«,853 
11,784336 
16,141,779 
1%17«390 
11,772,004 
93A33S6 
11378360 
0.716,409 
9.161^ 
123n,70l 
113Mit01 
1*31 13» 
20,781311 


Cnba. 


Ib^ 

0,113,366 
8,570,937 
1^936,168 
1:^802,830 
19.107,033 
18,233,887 
22335,H3 
1M08,77I 
18.499.906 
13,033.774 
38,097,129 
21,138,543 
88,939364 
1».680,467 
29,873,006 
17330,730 
19303333 
88361,051 
86,181.480 
39331,888 
17,198378 
14321.438 
1031138/ 
IB3n,B75 


Other 
SpauUb 
Weatlndle*. 


111*. 

1,109.603 
1,304,893 
1,112,806 
1,792,403 
1,743.051 
791,388 
1,557,474 
1,131,523 
2,033,874 
3,408348 
3,337,479 
6,640,630 
3,183,193 
4,701,881 
3,006,948 

2ee,-ig3 
3.547393 
1301353 

1.710,808 
782338 
I37B394 
1.147365 
500344 
541,741 


British 
Weit 
IndiM. 


Iba. 

16,744 
23,977 
039.084 
1,948370 
9,033334 
7,987,831 
698,086 
11,804 
41,332 

57 3» 
774,406 
01,745 
313,176 
135318 
414,633 
T  1.047 
94,736 
64,890 
150,664 
50,151 
66,449 
43370 
48,049 
0,991 


Danish 

Dutch 

We.t 

West 

Indies. 

Indies. 

Iba. 

Ibi. 

033,746 

106.931 

1,651  ,»19 

991,331 

091,134 
1,394,847 

438,038 

376,094 

300,038 

388.647 

163,310 

60,706 

1,339,788 

31,931 

2,333,335 

309,331 

3,184,864 

94,477 

1 .003,tj59 

81,409 

1.097334 

136368 

1,570,708 

511350 

701.341 

447,000 

857,817 

233,300 

7dl,4SI 
973.007 

104.403 

78,170 

410308 

326.083 

454.503 

273.702 

109,003 

317,307 

23,761 

1 38 .965 

419,194 

126.400 

Ml,190 

I3S301 

51,609 
11339 

6,900 

8349 

French 
West  Indies 
and  Ameri- 


Ibt. 

I40,30B 
79,363 
05,241 
70,600 
23,083 
06,041 
90,338 
67347 
8,727 
1.049 
40.043 
23,633 
839 
27370 
7  510 
2,230 
18,834 
6.770 
330,368 
260 
77,736 
3,676 
II3O6 


Dutch 
East 
Indiei. 


lbs. 

391.301 
1,060,812 
3.046360 

618.630 

883.585 
3369,171 
1,770  615 
1,113,64) 

030,710 
1,459,387 
4338,770 
7.802,111 
5  907,104 
5,307,186 
4.028,890 
8,860,633 
1,770.719 
1,423377 
2,085,531 
2314,867 

54).625 
6,733375 
l,63830r 
8.740341 


Biiliih 
Bast 
Indies. 


lbs. 

141.437 
14.168 
108,097 
7,102 
l«4,»3 
840,401 
74 
071 

8,606 
141,309 
881364 
471,138 
487337 
408398 
«n,741 
484,970 
130360 
302,930 


IM 


{emtiHuttt) 
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AMERICA. 


CoFFSR  ImpOTted  into  the  United  States  from  1821  to  1844»  inolunve — etmihmeii. 


TEAKS. 


18S1.- 

I8S3.. 
I8M.. 
1S36.. 

isse.. 
im.. 
lets- 

1890.. 

ini-- 
im- 

IB33>. 
1834-- 

lass-. 

18M.. 

18S7- 

1838.. 

1839- . 

1840.. 

1841.. 

184S.. 

Iftlat 

1(944.. 


CUM. 


Iba. 

'  8 

357 

i3,ors 

7S,074 
SI9 
»1,S12 
48,798 
049 
I3S 
10^ 
S,30l 
10,440 
191,534 
7S,783 
1,I3S 
63,813 
1,S00 
1,549 

soo 

1,4M 


PbUippine 


Ib«. 

6,490 
I7,3SS 
Sa,599 
14,434 
M,9D& 

48^780 

138 
5,420 
389,370 
133,703 
448,833 
438,011 
339.360 
379,304 
193,361 
331,338 
854,670 
370,130 
138,600 
20U 
363,391 
SI, 750 
460,293 


Colminblm 

Holland 

Total  iMBVts 

Hextco. 

BniU. 

and  Vene- 

aad  Ne- 

from  all 

raelft. 

therianda. 

CooBBrlea. 

lb*. 

Ibt. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

U>a. 

Iba. 

318,333 

71,885 

..* 

691,536 

1,013,770 

156 

11,173.690 

61,384 

..* 

1,383,380 

1.I10.IS1 

S0,7613M 

737.848 
•• 

41,813 

..• 

3,367,778 

1.841,887 
8,903,433 

133 

17337,731 

103.359 

,.* 

1,(M4,S87 

506 

80.334,196 

41,104 

316,880 

1,708 ,77ft 

3,333,913 

4M9e,61t 

77)is3 

13,306 

10.339 

3,H.W.07S 

3.180,608 

•* 

48,008 

8,310 

4,S'11,'J43 

3,979.410 

878 

Ml^tSlMS 

68,911 

60S 

U.-,i4a,399 

3,859,619 
8,319.380 

58,1H^ 

SIS 

S4,3SS 

SS4 

11,131,986 

81,133,518 

136.838 

IV9« 

14,593.333 

3,400,045 

01,488348 
Bl,70l'386 

'774 

n7.iss 

160  Ml 

14,686.986 

4.131.94B 
9,978,049 

16,913 

818,073 

B9,I«S 

4H.I68 

88,733.539 

333 

91,7SS,a» 

663.313 

73,383 

aU,S3S 

19,4S>J,234 

6,753.718 

1,800 

90.BS8MI 

138  J7t 

SI4,0M 

KU,98I 

16,571,368 

9,839,860 

371 

80.I88,8M 

40,IM 

a49,84» 

856,991 

39.774,876 

8,707.308 

719,338 

litt,l99,rrr 

G48>173 

177^34 

l,l30,S74t 

46,840.319 

4,400,430 

90,«M 

98.7eMor 

no.S4i 

40,865 

33,006.346 

8.074.969 

313,143 

88, 148,48s 

181.700 

339,993 

300 

37.411, t«6 

9,730,188 
13318.044 

580,183 

88,139,710 

835,006 

450 

48.GD4.-!»4 

3,543,837 

106,606.091 

S4,S33 
173,461 

383,106 

8a,lllt 

47,413,750 

7,047.670 
IS386,995 

3,0X8,387 

94  9MJIM 

349.149 

78,974t 

59,570,731 

6,794.701 

114384,788 

938,313 

839.936 

1,330 

61,148,7-IS 

11,415,709 

3,048.148 

11X,7««,8>S 

1,173,431 

375,609 

40,515,666 

11,441,387 

480338 

99314397 

800,598 

34',370 

90,191,484 

13.050,094 

8,174.760 

108,861348 

•  Sea  Columbia, 
t  In  tbe  abore,  and  In  all  the  annual  tablaa 


t  Central  Repvblie. 
for  1843, nino  moiitks  andteiK  an  tb«  30th <k  Jonam  only  included. 


FoBBiQN  Trade  of  each  State  and  TerritoiT)  from  the  let  of  October,  1841,  to  the  30th 

of  September,  1842. 


STATES  AhD 
TBRBITO- 
R1B8. 


HalD*„  

New  Huapabire 

Vermant  

H  aaaaoboiettii. . . 

Bbode  Iiland... 
ConaecticuL..,. 

New  York  

New  Jeraej.,... 
Penna^pWonia... 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Du.  of  Colnmbis 

VirKinia  

North  Carolina , 
South  Carolina  . 

Oaorgim  

Alabama  

LouiaiaDa  

Ohio  

Kentucky  

Tenaeaaee  

Mtebigan  

MiMonri  

Flwida  


VALUE  OF  IMPORTS. 


In 
American 
Toiaela. 


dollara. 
547356 
39,336 
109,868 
16,495,973 
320368 
830,380 
513SS,0k3 
143 
6.767,388 
1,613 
8398363 
23,034 
178,536 
181359 
1,043,434 
330,339 
338,170 
6.119,037 
13,170 
17.306 
N687 
79.981 
81,137 
164,413 


tu 
Forelni 
Vmeli. 


dollara. 
983U8 

s,Ta 

1,4M,460 

3324 
6.137 
6333,540 

638,630 
1,943 
418,713 
5,133 
88.1  G9 
9,B49 
317,1)41 
111,339 
133,701 
1354,563 
873 


803 
13368 


dollara. 

606,804 
60,481 
209,867 
17,986,433 
333.693 
339,707 
57373,604 
149 
7,385,858 
3.937 
4,417,078 
39,058 
SI6.70S 
187,404 
1,399,469 
341,764 
363,871 
8,033390 
13331 
17306 
BfiSJ 
80,784 
81,137 
176380 


VALUE  OF  HXPORTS. 


UnHEiTIC  FBULIUCB. 


In 

American 
Teaaela. 


dollara. 

990,743 
31,097 

850.293 
5398338 

333,993 

931313 
16,580310 
(34,931 
3,785,361 
50330 
3336,301 

330,961 
3,301.417 

330379 
4,007.033 
3,661,094 
9,937370 
313O833O 

501,504 


361.330 
33383 


In 
Foreiia 
Vend*. 


dollar*. 
47.439 
3,732 

830,357 
489 
1,079 
4,198,476 

508,953 
4,706 
1399,006 

177359 

443310 
14,879 
8310,466 
1,037,927 
4,038,103 
5319,103 

808.182 


•328 


Total,  1848....  88,734,380  11,437,807  100,163387  71.467,634  2130S303  93,969396  8318,389  3390,149111,711338  l«Met.tM 


dollar*. 

1,043.173 
18,410 
350.393 
0,719,115 
333,437 
531,891 
80,730,386 
64,031 
3,203,814 
53,069 
4,635,307 
498,830 
3,745.137 
344,650 
7,508309 
4,299,191 
9,965,075 
17,437323 
809,786 


Kt,199 
31,600 


POBEION  PKODOCt. 


In 

American 
Veaaela. 


dollara. 

1,797 

V3I6 
8,398,640 

S535S 

4.7l»i393 
5376 
394,137 

338^017 
1,934 
9,159 

6,373 
180 

aK^S67 


In 
Poreian 
VeaMb. 


dollara. 
5.954 
138 

094399 


3.069,300 

S3J80 

86343 
921 


10,751 
970 


39M00 


776 


dollara, 
7351 
138 
7310 
3,087,999 
23,339 

0,B37y4»S 
6376 
476,913 

lGt359 
3,839 
5.1  G9 

17334 
1,100 


778 


Total  of 
DomcMte 

and 
Fbreig* 
PndtnoB. 


doUan, 
1.09M18 
18347 
357399 
9.8*7.1 19 
S48,S9S 
531,391 
17,57B,n8 
70,907 
3.779,717 

a5,«6& 

4394.^06 
301.675 
8,730,386 
S44«9»0 
7,583,733 
43C03S7 
0,9C5^ 
38,404,149 
8993SS 


In  the  above,  and  the  following  tables,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  each  state  and 
territory,  the  direct  foreign  trade  only  is  included.  Several  of  the  states,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Ohio  for  example,  export  to  foreign  countries  their  pro- 
ducts, and  import  great  quantities  of  foreign  products  and  manu&ctures,  but 
nearly  all  in  transit  through  other  states. 
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FoBSiON  Trade  oi  each  State  and  Territoiy^  during  the  nine  Months  ending  <m  the 

30th  of  June,  1843. 


STATBS  AND 
TKBRITORIES. 




N«v  HsMiMhire.. 

VvnMBL  

MaMMtauaetts .... 
■hods  Uaad...., 

CMMotknt  

NavTork  

Htw  J«tMT  

PflMWjiTUtU.  

Oabwm  

HaiTlmd  

Dkt.  ef  OodimbU 

ViiiWk  

Hank  CuoHu.. 
Soaih  CmHiM... 

GMtta  

AlabMu  

WmMnl*  


OUo  


VALUE  OP  1UP0RT8. 


Im 

AmeriMi) 


In 
Poraifn 
VvmeU. 


dollars. 

197,OT3 
5,836 
38,000 
S,M«.M9 

3^,331 
1,T»2 
1,179,111) 
«3,073 
lfi5,WI 
108,730 
I,OH,0!13 
140,316 
S30,0B8 

7,IS6,981 

8,m 

76,17$ 


Total,  1843... 


dollar!. 

%,iS3 

147 
1  739 
3,90Sb«M 

130,100 
3,031 
300,018 
33,367 
31,381 
3.S37 
SI0,0S6 
61,116 
13I,SS7 

I,013,OH 
1,3M 


10ft 
9M17 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 


DOMBBTIC  PaOOUCK. 


In 

American 
VeMeU. 


dollars, 
sao.aoo 
e,2S0 

38,000 
16,789,451 
133,758 
330,84 
31,336,340 

1,760,030 
4,«SS 

1,470,132 
03,441 
187,061 
110,V7S 

1,194,700 

aor,433 

300,653 

8,170,013 
10,774 
8,143 

7M70 

136.633 


40,971,875  M,781,»4 


dollara. 
630,853 
43,061 
141,834 
4,1 28330 
103,303 
306,950 
11,093,344 
8^ 
1,048,644 
04.361 

183,451 
1,810,013 

168,333 
3,034,003 
X,79>,968 
7,011,146 

!1,51«,337 
10,030 


M3,DM 

n3,7a4 


61,7fi3,799 


In 

Foreiaa 
Veaaeb. 

dollar* 

13,577 
1,508 

3oV,8fil 

"l73 
9,349,900 

113,301 
4,118 
067,031 
I0I.31S 
143,595 
2,564 
1,710.190 
1.730.433 
4,133,112 


rOKBlfiN  PXODUCt. 


Id 

American 
Veaoela. 


dollara, 

C80.431 
44,639 
141,834 
4.430,681 
105,199 
307,313 
13/43,334 
8,038 
1,071,945 
98.490 

I,  820,114 
284,763 

1,054,510 
171.099 
7,734.152 
4,532,401 

II,  157,460 


5,137,337  9^633,934 
109,151  110,108 


■S4,STI 


361,094 


60^107.819  17,G89,9M  77,793,788 


dullara. 
161 
75 
38,137 
1,630,310 
355 

1,393,458 
2,388 
S7A,066 
193 
m.7«5 


8,340 


443,611 


174 


In 
Foroign 
VesHls. 


Tout  or 

Domeitic 

and 
ForetgB 
Prodnce. 


dollars. 

1,198 
40 

834,116 


923,97» 

7,938 

18,637 
185 
18 

4,406 


393,989 


179 


4,949,817  1.606,680 


dollar*. 
2,459 
113 
18,137 

335 

3,319.430 
l,.'i88 
183,003 
102 
193.343 
183 
3.633 

6^637 


736,000 


an 


dollara. 
682,691 
44,774 
169J>71 
6,403,207 
105,647 
307,333 
16,763^ 
10,631 
1,354,948 
98.683 
3,013,556 
384,941 
1,9.-S7,18S 
171.099 
7,760,800 
4,513,401 
11,137,460 

37,300,434 
110,108 


363,994 
760,688 


184,346,480 


F<msxoH  IVade  of  each  State  and  Territory  during  the  Year  en^ng  on  the  30th  of 

January,  1844. 


Mafaia  

Mow  Uampahire. 

Maasaohnutta. . . 
Rkodo  Island.... 

Csnnecdcat  

Now  York  

Now  Jorsojr  

Ponaarlranla.... 
IWawaic  .. 

MvjlaBd  

IHB.WColu^tMa. 
Tbstola.... 
KoMh  Garolius. . 
SMttCaittllva... 
Gmt^.... 


IWMMOe. 

Mtaaoul.. 

OUo  


FbriA. 


300441 

37,183 
97.1X8 
13,444,060 
163,813 
317,135 
38,315.113 

6,833,300 
8,003 

3,609,704 
44,385 
116,318 
106117 
791J60 
113,701 
346.955 

6.«W,37S 


35,617 
31,310 
19.370 
110,673 
95,71 


Total,  1M4.., 


70,581 
81,233 

8,611 
6,164 
6,764 ,104 
17,670 
388,067 

S37'336 
11,343 
41, SM 
11,915 
338,000 
01,033 
103,868 
1,133,316 


4,303 
39^ 


91,174,6711 14,360  jei 


370,884 
81,430 
97,183 
30,S06.0t7 
160,437 
883,999 
63,079^)6 
17,670 
7,317,167 
6,093 
3317,730 
6t,6S8 
367,634 
309,143 
1.I31.5I5 
303,634 
443318 


1331381 
4,040 

196,574 
5,734,949 
103388 

740.778 
30378,600 
13389 
3.ov3oe 

113,77 
3337,106 

41031S 
9,304.S»4 

363.410 
3301386 
1,708,781 
4370370 


7316,769  >a3H30S 


35.631 
36,015 
19379 
130.673 
153,693 


108,433.033 


97,954 


393  901 
337,381 


133,683 
1394 

638887 
94394 

6135« 
9330377 

333',430 

1304,844 
139,763 
318344 
34,961 
4.137.199 
1,976323 
4333,793 
9,118,641 


445,901 


464.876 


BB.rS63f9ls030B3M 


1,161364 
9,904 

196374 
6371336 

837,6tl 

708,735 
16309,177 
13,689 
S,2653>7 

113,771 
4.811  030 

530,398 
1313,888 

118.401 
7.419389 
4,183,803 
9,906.193 
19.441,734 


94I3S6 


103,901 
991,637 


99^718,170 


146 

10,033 

663 

88 

116793 

3371373 

333,477 

3,179 

1391 

5,t04,IOe  1,698353 

4,300 

331,491 

18,738 

406 

363,831 

V394 

6361 

3,103 

10.041 

"871 

*i83b 

V359 

4M,761 

64931V 

"l98 

1*9^600 

8,744.104 

«,74t,7ll 

11.171 
600 
316,193 
3,724.450 

s.n.t 

1,291 
6.833363 
4300 
270,339 
406 
»6,SI6 
•,SB4 
19341 

8,607 

V35O 
1,055,573 


19J99 


11384  867 


1,176.184 
6,689 
418367 
9,096,186 
160,777 
801^016 
31,861,640 
18,189 
3335,156 

i«e.m 

5,133.166 
539  901 
»,94»37» 
39S30I 
7,433.183 
4.183,805 
9307394 
30.40I387 


043.636 

308301 
1. 01 1 316 


11I30B346 
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AMERICA. 


yAi.irai9  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Merchandise  imported  iuto  the   United  States, 
annually,  from  1821  to  1844,  incluaive. 


YEARS. 


1831  

1832  

1823  

1834  

1839  

1830  

i8*r  

1838  

1830  

IS30  

1831  

1833  

1833  

1834  

1833  

183fl  

IB3T  

1888  

ISS»  

1840  

1841  

IMS  

1843  

1844  


ARTICLES. 


Cottons 


dnllara. 

7^589,711 
10,34«,907 
8,.'«4  877 
9.895,7.17 
12,509,516 
B,3-IN,034 
»,3l(l,m 
10^,370 
S,3G2,0I7 
7,H63,326 
16.090,231 
10.390,653 
7,660,449 
10,145,181 
19,376,385 
17,876,087 
11,190,841 
6,300,330 
14.908,181 
6,504,464 
11,757,036 
0,378,513 
3,437,003 
14,M2,8M 


LmcDf  knd 

MsDufac- 

MaDofac- 

Emnben, 

fiped«  utd 

Woollen*. 

Silki. 

MnnuFac- 

turea  of 

tMTMof  Iraa 

StMie  and 

turea ofFlax 

Hemp. 

and  Stcfll. 



dnllara. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollsra. 

dollar*. 

dollara. 

dollua. 

7,437,737 

4,496.914 

3,564,159 

1,120,430 

1,868,539 
3.1. 15,375 

763.883 

8,064,890 

13,183.904 

6,840,928 

4,132,747 

1,837,328 

1.164.000 

3,309.848 

8,368.038 

6,718.441 

3,803,007 

1,497,006 

3,967  131 

1,143,413 

5.oer.eM 

6,473^ 

7,304,3BS 

3,873,610 

1,780, 109 
3,134,384 

3,831,703 

888,869 
1,086,890 

10,290,743 

3,887,787 

8,706,410 

0.150,765 

£  DBA 

■-.■1  ( 1  ,'74 

8,337.009 

3,987,036 

2,063,738 

3,186,485 

^,7i-^701 

6,712,015 

3,636,786 

1,883,466 

3,973.587 

1,181,047 

8,131,130 

•■,i-7",".03 

7,630,640 

3.239,539 

3,087,318 

4,180,915 

1,354,010 

7,499,741 

i;  1,180 

7.192,698 

3,342,431 

1,468,485 

3,430.908 

1.337,744 

7,403,613 

5.;r,i,,  .96 

3,932,243 

3.011,280 

1,333,478 

3,635,848 

1,259,060 

8,15.S9et 

rj.ii.';,j^(9 

11,117,946 

3,790.111 

1,477,149 

4,837,833 

1.634,004 

7,303,945 

10,348,007 

4,0r3,164 

1,640,618 

3,306,345 

2,034,020 

5,907,504 

I3,yi;-j,ri09 

0,498,366 

3,133,-157 

3,036,033 

4, 133,437 

1.818,167 

7,070.308 

1  i.K70,m 

10,098,964 

3,18.^,389 

1,67».M5 

4,746.621 

1,591,413 

17,011,633 

|7,-.M,  134 

16,677,347 

6,472,021 

2,555,847 

6,351,018 

1.697 .683 

13,131,447 
13  400,881 

yl.i]"ii,ii03 

32,930,213 

9.307,493 

3,365,897 

7,880,869 

3,709.187 

s,.'.n(  1,-92 

14,3.^3,833 

5,344.761 

1,031,636 

6.526.693 

1 ,823,400 

10,616.414 

9.813,338 

3,973,098 

1,591,757 

3,613,386 

1,385,536 

17,747,116 

18,575.945 

21,678,086 

7,703,063 

2,096,716 

6,507.510 

S.483,35e 

5,395,176 

9,071.184 

9,761,233 

4,614,466 

IJ186,I55 

3,184,900 

2,010.331 

8,8S!,81S 

11.001,939 

15.311,000 

6,846,807 

3,566  381 

4,355,900 

1,536,450 

4,988,633 

8,373,723 

9,118,372 

3,659,184 

1.273,334 

3.572,081 

1,5.17,981 

4,087,016 

3,497 >lt 

4,043,378 

1,434,931 

184,044 

1.372,349 

653.346  1 

»2,J3e,K5 

V,1S0.387 

8,4BS,6tS 

1,178,187 

3,856,211 

1.811,747  1 

IIJ01,n8 

A  R  T  I  C  L  K  S. 


TBAEtS. 


WlOM. 


1831  

1833  

1833  

1834  

18SS  

1SS6  

18*7  

1838  

1839  

1830  

1831  

18SS  

1833  

1834  

183S  

1836  

1837  

18SB  

1839  

1840  

1841  

1843  

1843  , 

1844  


dollar!. 

l.Kr3,I64 

l,Hii4.(i27 
1,2?)1,,M3 
l,0,'jll,S9e 

1,711,188 

i.fi-ii.'ias 

1.5U7.-''33 
l,.')titi,.'i63 
l.,1,l..,  103 

1.  |]7:<,iJ6a 

2.  ;f"7,-l70 

3,1)1 4,. W8 

3.  T.'^l,<i09 
*,:f:fj.  l>34 
4,11),-.,  741 
3.;i  I  -83 
3. 'U  1.1^7 
3,309,176 
3,091.411 
1,371,019 

S01.9W 
M7,0OS 


Spirit*. 


dollar*. 

1.604,706 
3,450,361 
1.791,419 
2,143,630 
3,133.310 
1.587,713 
1.631,436 
3,331,656 
1,447.014 
6S8  990 
1,637.737 
1,363,018 
1,337  336 
1.319,343 
1,632,681 
IJ)17,38I 
1,470.803 
1,476.918 
3,333,436 
1,503,364 
1,743,337 
886,806 
177.518 
STMTT 


Hola*«F*. 


dollar*. 

1,719,227 
3,398,333 
3,(134,233 
1,413,643 
3,547,713 
3,838.738 
3,818,083 
2,788,471 
1,484.104 
995,776 
3,433.488 
3.924,281 
3,867,086 
3.989,030 
3,074,172 
4,077,312 
3,444,701 
3,863,383 
4,364.334 
3,910,791 
3,638,319 
1,943,573 
1.134,830 
3,871,946 


Tea*. 


doUarp, 

1,  Niio.7n 
a,;i3i,'Ji3 

2,  T«ii,'J.-a 
3, 7-^1  '.ia3 

3,  T.v.!.-.:si 

l,7U.8>i2 
8.1Cil,l!i7 
3.(K;il,4,'i7 
3,4'i."..018 
1.41S,(i.17 
2,7SH,a53 
3.434,r.U3 
6,217,94!) 
4, 523.  SO  6 

5,:tJ-;,sii 

5,liO,t,i),",4 
.■l,.l'i7.1.'fi 

a, -I  J  >, -11  It 

,1,-1^7 ,1110 

4,.'ii7,ll>8 
3.849,902 
4,I20,71i3 


Cofffee. 


dollar*. 

4,480.970 

3,533,649 

7,098,119 

^437,029 

3,290,838 

4,159,358 

4,464,391 

3,193,338 

4,988,385 

4,237,031 

6,317,666 

0,099.404 

10,967,399 
8,703,697 

10,715.460 
9,653.093 
8,637,760 
7,640.317 
9,744,103 
8.346,232 

10,444,883 
8,038,638 
6,899,183 
0,761,AM 


Sngar. 


dollar*. 


4,377,861 


7.202,668 
7,386,360 
9,919,903 
5,680,930 
8,708,037 
6,370.775 
S.9tt.6l8 
ll,«59,9tl 


Salt. 

Spice*. 

Uad. 

Hemp  and 
Cordage. 

dotlar*. 

dollar*. 

dollar*. 

dolkn. 

609,031 

310,981 

984,701 

618.356 

633.933 
740,866 

505,840 

360.441 

1,903.085 

980,036 

159,175 

796,781 

618,486 

063,140 
036.039 

198,970 

S90,«SS 

980,139 

301,408 

484,89« 

677.058 

304,508 

309,400 

6>6,XK 

933.301 

333.730 

303,615 

G06,SSS 

443,469 

433,504 

305,663 

1,191,441 

714,618 

461,339 

53,146 

769,9» 

671,979 

457,793 

30.399 

370,743 

939,138 

279,096 

3i,410 

335, 57^ 

634^010 

306,013 

134.633 

9a7.su 

eM.w 

906^18 

919,493 

60,745 

830,313 

403,932 

183,763 

66»,3»7 

655,097 
734,537 

713,638 
1,018,039 

94,119 

616.341 

37,531 

904.103 

863,617 

847,607 

17,874 

990,0«O 
907,9611 

1,028,418 

438,258 

8.766 

affljm 

839,236 

20,756 

7ia,99» 

1,0)3.486 

398,039 

19.453 

7S6,IIS 

831,405 

408,879 

3.702 

743W) 

841,972 

568,636 

333,438 

353,888 

710,489 
930^)19 

264,658 

7.330 

443.SS* 

470.709 

103 

88I,M3 
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Ofhcuz.  Valne  of      fidloving  Artides  Impinied  into  Uie  Umted  State*  dniing  the  Tears 

1841  to  1844,  indunTe. 


ARTICLES. 


IMl 


Celnin  llaDD> 

I>y«d  A  colo«t«d 

WUw  

Hoaiary,  glaTM, 

te.  

Twist,  jmra,  tic. 
NankMU,  fton 

aamm  


Total. 


Woollen  Manu- 
CKtmea:— 

CloOtm,  merino 
•kawb,  Ac.  .. 

BUnksla  

Hoaiery,  (Iotm, 
*c.  

Wonted  ttaS.. 

YWB  

Corpettng  


dollar*. 


7,434^ 
M7S,S0S 

«M,S» 
86S,I80 

iir 

904^18. 


I84S 


1848* 


dolUrs.  I  doltftn. 


11,670,036 


M4S  04fi 

471,877 
3,719.>M 

343,488 


Hotip«iM... 


Total   11.001.939 

SBkM  I  lSJtlt,0t9 


Pl*x  Ifaniififtc- 
tnm : — 

LinoiM  

Not  apocUed... 


Totel. 


Beosp  Mannfoc- 

tam : — 
Sail  dack  

ntniiiiini  

TIcUenbarcMtc 
Cmba^siog 


096,988 


6.S4«,807 


dollart. 


S,16S,H4  1,739.318  B,8»4,91» 
1,»U,894     393,106  1,070,769 


i,89r,«ti 

437,917 


S07,X43 
36,»T 


S8 

688,486  S9B,9TS 


9,678,013  2,864,808 


4,188,870  1.306Jltt 
666,933  901^ 


876,997 
9,366,199 
917,611 


61,073 
406,060 
60,060 


],19M60 
637,006 


ARTICLBS. 


1641 


Vnnuoahcturod 

Irao,  &o.  :— 
Bar  iroD,  rolled. 

 not  rolled.. 

Pig  (ran  

Old  &  ■crsp  tran 
Steel  


640,300 


12.908,844 


Total  

Hemp  and 
Cordage  :— 

Hemp  

Tarred  oordage. 
Uatarred  ditto. 


TMal. 


949,3001  101,811 


90,300' 
330,989]  74.317' 


8,»T3,7i5  »,431.JW 
9,448.373  3,0JI,SR3' 


0.040,474 
1,004,826 

Other  Articlea:- 
069,900  Earthen  and 
1.833.8701    China  ware.., 
109,0!0  Specie  A  bullion 
I  {Winn  

I  Team  

Coflbe  


0.  108.978  Sngar  

1.  «»9,48e:Sart  

 'Spioei  

Lead  


3,103,800  l,tOO,773  3,703,032 
600,370,     262,140  789,994 


Total. 


3.6W.I84  I,48i,9l9  4,499396 


904,493 
830,167 
039.773 
793  678 
73,t71 


Total  '  »,MM8I 


Manrnfactared 
Stoel  and  Iron ; 
Pa^inf  &atj  ad 

vabrtm  

Pajr*!^  apMiae 


TMOl. 


1,498,140 
891,830 


016360 
110,783 
187.000 
481,824 
»7,M3 


1,378,084 


3,919,438 
607,383 


M«D,960,  3,977^1 


936,963 

83,303  '  200,913 

38.G99I  936,730 

•SJSSi  .3,067 


Vaino    of  Im- 

porta 
Free  of  doty.... 


dollart. 


1,173  378 
1,614,019 

«13,938 
10.037 

009,201 


4,690,863 


861,039 
113.990 
66,930 


1842 


1843* 


dollan. 


3,00!l,433 
1,041,410 

396,984 
B,S07 

007,317 


8,990,671 


967,849 
60,048 
19,491 


749,970 


1,036,450 
4,998,033 
3,091,411 
1,743,937 
3,698,319 
3,406,943 
10,444,889' 
8,798,037 
891,490' 
498,8791 
8,703, 


303,888 


1,367,961 
4.087,010 
1.171,019 
886,866 
1,943,676 
4,037,108 
8.938,038 
6,370,770, 
841,073 
068.630 
093,438| 


dollars- 


011,983 
337.030 
48,901 
9,743 
201,779 


1844 


1,091,398 


390,106 
36,370 
6,836 


423,004 


697,133 
33,819,330 
301,993 
273,616 
1,134.8*0 
8,849,398 
0,346,787 
9,039,618 
710,489 
210,013 
397 


37,031,490  32,010,094  38.306,181 


M,010.7I1   ai;697,4Be  86,374,084 


Pairing  datj....'«l,9S8,440{  G9jt84,601  29.479,213 
Total  impocta. . 


dollan. 


1,060.082 
083,000 
200.032 
43  300 
487,462 

2,3)jO,097 


471 .700 
68,349 
0,973 


043,373 


1.783,704 
0,830,439 
909,000 
878.977 
3,833,703 
4,070,196 
9,094,877 
7.106,001 
911,613 
364,034 
01 


33,977,668 


»a,0e2  000,018 


773,199 
380301 


3,700,933 
631,638 


1,UI,S78  4,SI0,381 


Imports  re- 
exported : — 
Free  of  duty.. ,. 
Paying  duly.... 


Total  

Domestic  ex- 
ports  


197,946,177,100,103^  00,003,709  lOO/Uft/M 


Total  ezporU., 


11.940,900 
4,928,181 

6337.084 
4.684,401 

8,090.190 
3,406,079 

3,019.700 
7360,107 

16,460,081 
100,383,793 

1I,731,68I>|  6,003307 

92.969,960  77,798.783 

11,484367 

99,716,179 



191,801303 

164,001,001 

8UM.480 

1 11300,048 

•  NfM  bobUm,  to  Jlua  30tfa. 


SuMMABT  Value  of  Impfflrts. 


IMPORTS. 

1841 

1843 

1843* 

1844 

Value  of  iDerabandiae  imported , 

dollar*. 
1373*0.177 
4,988333 

dollars. 
100,109,087 
4387,016 

dollatB. 

64,763,799 

33310.339 

doltora. 
108.430,033 
9330,499 

I1S337,H4 

9M».*V> 

49,434,464 

103,604^ 

*  Nlnenontha. 


There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  importation  of  certain  manufactures,  the  demand 
for  which  has  been  chiefly  supplied  by  home  manufactures. 
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AMBRICA, 


Ihpobtatiok  61  Sbno&etiured  Goods  into  the  United  Statee  during  the  Yean  1S4(^  1841, 
1842,  and  1844,  leaving  out  1843,  as  the  letonu  were  for  only  nine  months,  and 
cannot  be  correctly  compared  with  the  othw  years • 


ARTICLES. 

1640 

JB41 

1«4S 

1844 

Hanafutom  at— 

doUan. 

6^,484 

9,871.184 

»,7«l,SO 

4.ei4,4M 

l,fi8B,IH 

S,1S4,BOO 

4^,sor 
7H,ns 

dollara. 

ll,r67,0M 
II,Mt^ 
15,311 ,009 
0,848^ 
9,S08^1 
4,tS9M0 

4,mjm 

7*1,970 

dallan. 

»^M18 

8,l7ft,7S9 

0,448.3n 

I^«t9^l84 

l;kT3,fi$4 

8.672JM1 

S,n6.67I 

Stress 

dollMa. 
M,M8^ 

9.1M.S78 
1.W>.488 
4,491,8« 

aH,ou 

8,940^1 
S.1S0,0ST 
UMTS 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Giowdi,  Produoe,  and  MannActmea  d  the 
Umted  States,  dnnng  the  Yean  1842,  1843,  and  1844. 


P  R  O  D  V  0  E 


OP  TUB  BBA. 
nA•ri•a^— 
DrM  lab,  or  ood  bhariea 

PMMfiih  

Whale  ana  aOtar  Aiih  on. . 

SBanwaaaoll..  

Wkalabm*  

■pameati  cwdlea  

ToUl  

or  THR  FOREST. 

gUaa  and  tea.  

Gtaaani  

PndMstof  Wood:— 
8ta«aa,  dOBglea.  board*, 

iMwa  HadMr.  

Otkar  lanbar..t»  

Haaiaudapan.....  

Oak.  baik  and  di*.. 
All  Mawafcmiuw  oT  wood . 
Haral  tunu,  tar,  pitch, 

foatn,  and  tarpeatuw... 
Arim— Pot  aad  Peart. .... 

Tatal  

OP  AORICOLTDRE. 
PfOdMt  of  Aniaa^  :— 
Beer,  fee.  

Peik  

Horiei  and  invlea  

Btwep....  

Tegetable  Foodt— 

Vh«M  

Pioor  

Indian  eon  

Indian  meal  

Rye  Btal  

Rye,  oata,  and  other  im^l 

grata  aad  pdlBe.  

Biaeult  m-  aUp  biead  

Fotalaea  

ir:::::::::::::::":::: 

Tobaeoo  

All  oter'*i^riMi'tiini'l 
Prodneti:— 
Vlaxeeed  

BmwD  nuuPa* 

Indigo  

TeUly  

OP  MANCPACTDRRB. 

ftoap  and  eandlea.  

Baeta  and  ahwa  

Honnhald  hr^re  

Onried  fimrard  


1813 


d^lan. 


19t,a!t4 
1,319,411 
S33,IU 

818,W7 


90Ma7 
83,701 


t.Ma,5>7 
191,981 
Sr,730 
111,087 
«S3,718 

743,330 
881,741 

a,!il8,16a 


1,113,636 
866,183 

3;6t9,403 
S»,034 
38,603 

91«,<ll« 
7,375,166 
MR,  1 50 
6173IT* 
114,39d) 

173,081 
838,159 
83,644 
83,343 
1,907,167 
9,M0,766 
47,503,404 


84,901 

a6,5<7 
8,800 

1,049 


73,688,113 


48&,138 
168.913 
990,007 


943.060 


1843< 


dollar*. 


831,17!) 
110,043 
603,774 
810,788 
1A7,461 
343,808 


1,1 13,346 


483,869 
193,870 


1,016,1 7* 
811,111 
19,609 
39,536 
391,311 

473,357 
641,004 


8,333.099 


'  1,099,049 
306,008 
3,I5H1,0S0 
313,696 
29,061 

164,109 
3,763,073 
181,749 

319,797 

108,640 
313,939 
47.737 
33,839 
1,619,736 
4.660,979 
49,110,846 


49,406 

113.743 


108 


64368.736 


407,103 
116  3A5 
197,981' 


710,449 


dollan. 


609,836 
197,606 
104,333 
344,030 
443,096 
180,403 


9,980,181 


741,108 
95,009 


1,679,379 
316M6 
33,974 
70370 
019,100 

818,693 
1,140,848 


9313,719 


1310,351 
73e,B3»|BnishM 


3,336,179 
313,690 
97,634 

S«lh400 
6,780,488 
484308 

749.430 

133,477 
388,603 
74,108 
51,469 
1.183,468 
83^,335 
3436>>80l 


13749 
31.950 
13383 
1,176 


79.80,571 


619,644 
304,000 
397.936 


1,141,461 


PRODUCE. 


UanolactiiKa  (cMftaMtf.) 

Brougkt  forwnrd.  

Coach  (M  and  other  eantagca 

Hat*  

Saddlery  

W„....  

Spiriu  from  grain  ..... 
Beer,  ale.  porter,  and  elder 

Snni'  and  tobaeoo  

Lead  

Unteod  oil  aad  apiiitB  of 

turpentine  

Cardan  •  

Iron— rig,  her  and  mbIU.  . 

 Caaanp  

—  All  manefaBtnrea  of.. 

Bplrite  tnm  mlaaMa.  

Sagar,  reSned  

Cbocorate  

Gunpowder  .•  • .. 

Copper  aad  Waaa  

Me^nal  dnip  

Cotton  Piece  Oooda:— 

Printed  and  ooletutd  

While  

Twiat,  ymn  and  thnad . . . 
All  other  Mannfcctnreo  of. 
Plax  and  beaap,  all  uani> 

factoroiof.  

Wearing  am»rel  

Comtw  ana  Mttona.  


Billiard  tables  and  appa* 

ratal  

Umbrella*  and  paraaol* . . , 
Leather  andnaofoeco  akhu 
HrintinE  preaaee 
Fire  enginea.*.. ... • 
H  valeallnatnBents 
Bookaaad 


Booka  and  Mpa  

Paper  and  atntlancry  

Paitita  and  eamiah  


eamiah 

Vinegar  

Rarthen  and  atone  ware . . 
HaDufiutturea  tl  |9aa> .... 

 tin  

 pewter  and  lead  

marble  and  atone.... 
gold,  atlrer  and  leaf.. 

Gold  and  allrer  eoln  

ArtideiallnmraAJewolry 
Holaaaea...... 

Tranka  

Briek  and  Hme 
Domeatioaan.. 


Total  

Articlea  noteniuaanrted: 

Hamrfaotnred  

Other  nrtlidra  


Total. 


IStt 


doUan. 

949,060 
48,50} 
69,881 
36366 

103,038 
•0,708 
54374 

«U,400 

313,438 

84,778 

30,457 
lS0^«ft4 

08307 
SS0,601 
947,746 
Ml,400 
3.004 
181399 

07391 
189311 

361^040 
3,107,964 
37,313 
990381 

I3S8 
63,119 
M,7I4 

1,093 

1,800 
6,838 
93,509 

10311 

1304 
163S3 
44,848 
80.069 
37370 
I0300 

7.018 
36,748 

8,883 
16,789 
18391 

1333 
1,170,734 

T3S8 
19,010 

8316 

5,788 
39.064 


4314,401 

(oe.97« 

1310,183 


ISO* 


dollara. 

790,443 
48356 
39.643 
17,633 

137329 
91396 
44.064 

3783» 

499,781 

10334 

19,198 
1*8.933 

41.188 
370.681 
117337 

47.843 
M>l 

47388 

71^134 
108,438 

818,413 
337'^049 
37311 
339,774 

SIC 

38340 
33337 

4,467 

419 
4.664 
36,781 

0,384 
33343 
8I3OI 
3S.9»t 

7368 

3,907 
38348 

3396 

r,»i 
8343 

I,90S 
107319 
3,769 
1311 
3,071 
3383 
10363 


6^17,136 

476,361 
373.190 


993003M  77,793,761 


*  Nine  mentke  onlj,  whleb  exdudea  compariaoo  for  1843. 
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Of  the  aggregate  vatue  of  the  enorts,  69,706,875  dollars  were  shipped  in  American 
veMeli,  and  30,008,804  doHara  in  foreign  resaeU.  More  than  one-half  the  v^ue  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  in  1844,  consisted  of  the  single  article  of  cotton.  Tohacoo  conwe 
next,  and  then  floor. 

Tablx  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Imports  from,  and  Exports  to,  each  for^gn  Country,  during 
the  Year  ending  September  30, 1842,  and  nine  Months  ending  June  30, 1843. 


COONTRI  18. 


Iw«d«a  

Bwedkk  WMt  IndlM. 

Den  mark  ■ 

Duuah  WntlDdlM.. 

Holland  

l>«tch  But  India*.... 
„  WwtlndiM... 

Oalua  



UumT* 

SnUand.. 
Inrtnd... 


BriOib  Bm  IndlM  

iMtnJk  

(kpaof  Good  Hop*.  

Britbb  Wert  IsdiM  

„  OoiMa  

H«idan*.._  

BriiUli  twMlrin  ColtmiM... 

PkUMMiths  Atlmntle  

„  ICe4iumae«B 

PrcMdi  Afrtau  potti  

HsoHmq  -  i- 
FrandU  Wm*  InUrn^  

„  Ooim*  

MlqNeUu  maA  French  (UberiM 

H4ytl  

Bpdn  m  tbe  AtUntk;  

_  Haditemnoui. 
Tswtift  md  Um  odur  Ca. 

■■liM  

MukDm  and    PUUpplM  ia. 

la^  

C«bs  

OAar  gpankh  Wwt  Indiea. . 


utMr  Hpanli 
MadSI.... 


Payal  and  tlM  otbw  Awrea. . 
CuedeTcrd  I  •Ian  da  


latanda. 


TMvta. 

Tvfc«T   

Taxaa  

Mckko  

TaMwte  

N«w  Granada  

OMtral  AMrtM  

Bnd  

Aigenlin*  repaUic  

aS!!!?:....r.... 

Para  

Somh  AaMriea  genenlly. . . , 

GkfaM  .:  

ArfagawraBr.  

AMck     „  .............. 

V«M  IndlM  gaDmllT  


MaHkwMt  MMt  of  AaMfim., 
Otter  pwti  


IMS 


dollar*. 

I,3a0,106 
18,199 
SM),»34 

SM^l 
1^,436 
741,0-lB 
331,270 
74,764 
610,588 
8,n4,019 
31,446,499 
«M,OSO 
101,700 
1S.M8 
7400 

98,693 
S3,SI9 
6M,4S1 
15,004 

m,M» 

l,76a,00l 
16/>16,3e0 
958,678 


199,160 

eo,i7s 

l,MB,997 
79,735 
1,069,64* 

»MI1 

77W 
7yaD(h43S 
1,917,001 
141,987 
146,ln 
41,049 
17,806 
987,»8 
510,419 
14,»4 
413,«10 
370,348 
480,803 
1,095,606 
1,544,343 
176.316 
134,994 
9,948,814 
1,835,693 
581.018 
8>I,M9 
304,768 

4J^,645 
979,089 
539,458 

'4V47 

V<,91S 


1641  BXP0RT8. 


Dotneitic 
Produce. 


dollara. 

316,036 
140,141 
338,948 
110,737 
70,766 
791,838 
3,336,338 
89,578 
351,650 
101,055. 
1,434,038 
3314,994 
86,68I,8W 
1,933,739. 
40^ 
466,087 
11,044 
390,979 
93,691 

113.091 
117,339 

^9^o,!4l 

19,340,738 
1,874,970 


499,307 
44,063 
4,931 
844.493' 
333,331 
311,808 

73,738 

339,731 
4,197,406 
610,813 
71,713 
43,094 
49,183 
103,997 
919,677 
337,961 
4O;30a 
748,170 
139,911 
378,978 
969,871 
499,380 
97363 
46,649 
3,119,671 
36^3SS 
S01J)99 
1,370,941 

147,113 
737,909 
383,367 
471341 
906,913 
138,866 

Vmoo 


Forelfn 
Produce. 


dallara. 

990,987 
7,947 
199,970 
3,830 
37319 
197,360 
386,988 
198,980 
19,981 

17*6,646 
740,519 
3,933,140 
80,179 

119,961 
S,161 
383,839 


33,307 
3,463 
36348 

340,166 
IftlGjBM 
73,868 
8* 

13300 
1,03* 

99,914 
1,100 
16,978 

618 

100,444 
873,981 
19,718 
1388 
1,930 
10,600 
11319 
304340 
1»,797 

136,636 
76319 
137,991 
604,863 
I6O339 
46  961 
33317 
379,931 
149,909 
67,908 
S68J89 

"1300 
700389 
314314 
»1,1S9 
1,79* 
17334 
S3T0 


ToW   I00.iei3«l  9%fimfi»  IU73I3M  104301,934  64,763,790  77.793,783 


TOTAL. 


ddlara. 
830308 
196,688 
344318 
133,047 
98386 
949,088 
8,623,336 
379,198 
307.331 
101,059 
1,610^684 
4,964,913 
39318.948 
1,603,014 
40308 
583398 
10.909 
083304 
9*391 

83KT.713 
IIMtt 
183387 
6,190309 
16,417,413 
1,748,438 
3379 

319,006 
49398 
4,933 
809366 
334,413 
338,476 

18341 

830,176 
4,770349 
6M331 
74,111 
44384 
68,783 
119.086 
830317 
483398 
4*306 
884,709 
303,086 
406,910 
1,934,133 
660,911 
103,734 
69,466 
1,001303 
411361 
369367 
1330,676 

t''U,431 
1344397 
978381 
938370 
107.708 
146380 
8370 
19,390 


1348 
Imports.* 


dollar*. 
7433O8 

»7396 
91318 

483,289 
430333 
131334 
930371 
33333 
171399 
9S03AS 
36,141,118 
138,846 
43339 
33.919 
37 

689,777 
44310 
31,191 

837386 
43343 

13^688 

897,696 
7,090,537 

6*9449 


139,931 
40,411 
119 

698,447 
49,090 

419309 

19,058 

400,390 
9319333 
1376,135 
46,713 
7,160 
13,783 
4,713 
394,964 
109,664 

73337 
I8I394 
419399 
3,781306 
1.101.180 
116,733 
18I;I67 
3347.658 
793,488 
111.793 
897336 
139,963 

4389,966 


43349 
36306 


633 


U43  KXPORTS.* 


Domeatic 
Produce. 


dollar*. 

309,867 
333330 
18381 
31319 
74357 
671.198 
1,608,337 
90,339 
3043S7 
3438* 
1,674334 
1,898348 
87,149,099 
1303,394 
3083*1 
118391 
6.4W 
137376 
97,809 
SO3M 
9,333309 
116,140 
91.1T8 
1,617,009 
10384,678 
1,180,304 
1333 
30349 
381 3M 
49374 

^3l9 

019.796 
50,100 
7.090 

97,743 
339631! 
443,084 

59396 

37,649 
8369 

53,917 
94130* 

31358 
108,091 
460,340 
108,406 
109340 
997,749 
483377 

73,009 

34,469 
1369384 
108.083 
SI93T6 


98,713 
1,799303 
393361 
191,060 
99,413 
98361 
86,066 


Foretgn 
Produce, 


dollar*. 
76.990 
18330 
19,807 
1346 
6,919 
74346 
138,140 
103,743 
1*319 

M6389 
993,984 
1,106,064 
14,697 
1,180 
88.197 
11,471 
140,186 
11339 

39,671 
695 

16304 
107,417 
441,578 

89,701 


13,100 

43374 
34* 

3,939 

94,439 
899,879 
11331 
13W 
3.896 
631 
4,978 
186,711 
31371 

1I8,9.'» 
08314 
37,713 

964,191 

100,419 
89.944 
18.497 

318,704 
94,016 
7\949 

179.580 


663,969 
367,3l<6 
33.189 
199 
18,809 
140 


TOTAL. 


dollar*. 

386,793 
«0,3«9 
34,188 
38,574 
81,167 
746,608 
1336,467 
193,981 
119,756 
34,680 
1370,709 
3,391,031 
88399,199 
3,378,011 
109,683 
396,448 
17,907 
877,718 
69,037 
30,066 
3397,96* 
116340 
108,981 
1,714,413 
10,816,156 
1,960399 
1,988 
39,349 
394,930 
49374 

e^us 

699370 

50340 

11,034 

113.118 
3.830,797 
498398 
60.634 
413*9 
9,190 
97.305 
738,911 
84,499 
108391 
570,178 
176,479 
141393 
1,471,987 
983303 
161398 
91366 
1,799.168 
163,109 
909,119 
1349.463 

9S31S 
9311,938 
631.187 
808,349 
99337 
77,7fii 
W306 


0393397  84346.490 


•  NiH  Honib*  Mdlng  In*  a*,  lt«s. 
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AMERICA. 


STATI8TICAX.  View  <^die  Omimeroe  of  the  United  States*  ezhitHtxng  tlw  Value  (tflmpnii  frmn, 
and  Exports  to,  each  Forogn  Countiy,  from  the  lit  of  July,  1848,  to  the  80th  cUvodf 
1844. 


COUNTRIES. 


RohU  

PriuiU  

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Sweduh  Wwt  Id- 

diM  

DvuDurk  

Danltb  Wert  Indie* 

Holland  

Dutch  Bait  Indlea.. 
Dutch  Weit  Indie*  . 

Dutch  Oitiana  

Belgium  

Hanee  Towns  

Bagland  

Sootlud  

Ireland  

OtbnlUr   

Maitt  

Britiah  Bart  Indle*. 
Britiah  Atrican  ports 

Auatralla  

Mauriiina  

"Cape  o(  Good  Hope. 
Brldah  Weat  Indlea. 
BrlHih  Goiana . . 

HondniM  

Britlah  Aowrieui  co- 

lontet  

Oihw  Britiab  colft< 

alM  

Fnsoe  on  ilw  At- 

Untte  

Fnim  M  lh«  Ucdl- 

tmanean  

French  Wert  Indie* 

FniMh  GniaM  

Hlqnvlon,  ft  Piatch 

ftiherlea  

Bomrboo  

Preach  African  porta 
SpalB  OB  the  AUaU' 

tie  

Spain  on  the  Hedi 

temuuui  


Ouried  fbrwud..  SMSS^M* 


Talae  of  Export*. 


Domeatic 
Prodooe. 


dollai 

194,600 
117,870 

S3,SS4 
100^ 
783,102 
8,617,031 

803,438 
G6,SS0 
1.833,971 
3,174,483 
43.8I4,!H3 
1,030,591 
43,991 
503,403 
9.753 
338,413 

88,938 
4,114,«I8 
307,093 
197,493 

5,361,180 


11,881.419 

1,W4,793 
581,368 
66,000 

3,M4 

16,967 


HS,831 
15,766 


Produce. 


dollar*. 

140,533 
33.008 
ia,S31 

1^ 

11,075 

87,130 
181,033 
ML,OT0 

19,848: 
4,703; 
]91,S30' 
393,304' 
1,135,314 

16,881 

77,431 
7,340 
387,953 


31,838 
1,184 
41,934 

1,354,717 


»,U7,0M 

85.104 
35,978 
1,033 


23,806 
33,540 


6.7M;I79 


dollar*. 

593,414 
318,574 
330,101 

05,344 
113,881 
810,333 
3,698,044 
359,383 
833,386 
71,773 
3,003,801 
3.966,687 
40,940,166 
1,953,473 
43,391 
070,883 
16.998 
07^966 

19,667 

83,938 
4,136,046 
300,336 
130,010 

6,715,003; 


M,t48,»S 

1,389397 
617,346 
37,039 

3,484 

16JI67 


503.439 
80,106 


import*. 


dollaT*, 

1,050,419 
13;000 
411,834 


OUDNTRIES. 


Broasht  Ibff  wd . . 
Teneriffe,  and  other 

Can  arte* 
HanillB,  and  Philip- 
23,710    piae  iaiand* 

6,003  Cuba  

634,447  Other  Spanlah  WmI 
1,310,081  Indica 
939,964  PortDcal 
S8r>,3S3  Madeira, 
49.f74  Payal,  and  Oie  other 
634,777  Aaore* 
1,136,386  Cape  deVerd  ialanda 

41,476.081  Italy  

637,339  Sicily  

fl8,0H4{Sardlnift  

44,374  Triaate  

15  Turkey  

883,793  Texa*  

HnOeo  

133  Central  Anwrioa.... 

I  Venesuela  

3g,l60;New  Granada 
687,890 
9,389 
143.343 


M66,719 


13,946,100 

1,603.318 


Brmsil 

Argentiae  RepnbUc. 
Cb^^atine  Republic 

Pern  ...*. 
Sonth  America,  ge- 
nerally   

Hayti  

China  

Europe,  generally.. 
Aaia,  generally 


370,095 1  Africa,  genenlly . 
18.333 


t»3,tl7 
881,137 


88.574,119  7i.M7,78a 


Morocco 

Wert  4i)dlM,  gene- 
rally   

Sandwich  ialands... , 

Atlantic  Ooran  

Sonth  Seea  

North.wnM  CMwt  of 
iineilri 


Tetel. 


Valne  of  Kx  porta. 


Doneatio 
Prodnoe. 


dtrilar*. 
83,835.040 

14,4BS 

91.769 

636,009 
0II,S&1 
44,763 

19,346 
06,338 
318,506 
75.034 
03.333 
1,157,380 
180,189 
196,447 
1,193.753 
103,377 
443,401 
79,631 
1,409,418 
345.339 
394,306 
800,043 
14,053 

tM,988 
1,081,807 

i,ii0k0n 

ttJOO 

173.031 
641,306 


17S,4«t 
307,853 


09,719,170 


Forelga 

Produce. 


dollafw. 
e,718,B7S 

1,019 

isi.nt 

934.333 

8,177 
3,565 
7.588 

0,983 
5,899 
858,157 
178,691 

168,735 
97,845 
81,101 

S01.081 
4«,fW9 
88,741 
49^333 

408,834 

158,990 
67.910 

C4S,370 
%7M 


45.M9 
041^918 


180,641 
68,918 


7.988; 

41.0W 
1,178 


11.484,807 


Valne  eT 
Inportk 


dollan.  dollar*. 
88.574,310  71,607,781 


19,835 

13M97 
5,338,395 

648,189 
103,118 
01.3S8 

*6,»«9 
70,W 
070.893 
834.316 

9*jm 

1.41«,eM 
183,8M 
177,548 
1,794,838 
13a,S7« 
931,139 
194.840 
8,818,198 
fi04,tS9 
461,176 
1,1(0,381 
10.807 

11S3IB 

I.118JS6 
1. 730.941 
18.700 
40B,6«1 
710,144 


181,448 

840,379 

1,178 


OMO 

7M,81I 

0.  930.481 

1,413.101 
19B.7U 
1^901 

9»,<7* 
4,S»6 
lji«e,930 
463,773 

mum 

678.911 
1.3»7.0tt 

tU,408 
1,435.479 

189,016 
6.888,800 

1,  «ll,ltt 
144,703 
TS*,m 
104^ 


1.44l.tM 
«,a3l,SSB 

M,0C8 
490,937 
0,870 


4i.aM 


1 1  l,100/M6  108,436,103 
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Ihpobts  of  the  United  States  from  each  Foreign  Country,  for  the  Year  ending  30th  of 

June,  1844. 


IMPORTED  PROM 


Free  of 
Dat?. 

Paying  tiuty 
ad  Vuorrai. 

P*Ti»£  Spe- 
cific Duty. 

TOTAL- 

In  American 

In  PbrriflB 
Ve«Hl>. 

dnliars. 

dotUrs. 

dolltn. 

dolUn. 

dollari. 

dollan. 

109^ 

993,984 

600,440 

1,069,419 

1,030,900 

33,698 

•  ••> 

7,067 

4,933 

12,609 

12.417 

108 

13« 

16,709 

409,000 

421,834 
!3,71» 

39,369 

399409 

919 

94B 

33,719 

116/IM 

330,373 

024,447 

6S3/M5 

1,609 

■••* 

379 

9,790 

6  003 

3,790 

978 

91,074 

1.809,991 

1S(\031 

9,136,366 

68,310 

VHB,076 

SDM>9 

393,670 

981,989 

1,310,091 

860,001 
935,984 

430,080 

138,076 

131,864 

936,084 

ItlJMB 

190,740 

130,034 

380,383 

386.283 
49,144 

19 

49,060 
48,094 

40.144 

804,460 

634,177 

430,974 

901,908 

SS^lHiOTO 

41,470.081 

86,173,864 

^803,617 

10^ 

980,069 

937,239 

949,731 

281,400 

S38 

49,847 

44,979 

88,004 

4,836 

88^ 

10,414 

19.688 

44,374 

44,374 

IS 

IS 

18 

181,IM 
438^ltS 

461,410 

989.186 

178^ 

889,792 

88^793 

70,719 

687,000 

403^3*1 

914,609 

71(^9M 

90^618 

449,178 

1 ,466,719 

938.174 

917,041 

ISOiMS 

81^866 

97.481 

948,843 
^3SS 

949.169 

9,108 

8,081 

64 

640 

9/Wl 

884 

8,060 

90,675 

491 

99,166 

11,790 

17,376 

.... 

193 

139 

139 

766,808 

7^1,808 

7,807,494 

15,946,106 

438,037 

i99,*ee 

049,817 

S6SJH1 

1^,910 

1,169,661 

447,997 

S.)67 

3,701 

33j«6 

28,338 
S7^69S 

28,333 

S07,819 

N907 

113,476 

848,348 

81,447 

^808 

19^63 

953,197 

914,394 
993,491 

87  989 

808,189 

881,937 
61,699 

81,8» 

•••• 

9,788 

DtfiM 

9,608 

•0.488 

79,064 

976^ 

734.811 

794311 

609,490 

7,610,699 
3,806^4 

0,080^31 

9,899,991 

106,900 

73,074 

-  40,054 

2,499,303 

9;99»,183 

80^017 

16,088 

4,498 

179,195 

199,705 

187,806 
34,904 

11,900 

1,643 

9|0X9 

18^737 

39.004 

l^OB 

^4 

18,098 

39,570 

96,849 

8,998 

^900 

600 

1,036 

4380 

4,836 

97J)8S 

707,949 

399,908 

1/196,996 

793,»»3 

S03,n8 

78,ISI 

380,871 

108,780 

463,773 

893,661 

140^113 

40,777 

48,899 

147,987 

339/189 

100^711 

81,878 

6t.9M 

196,007 

198,334 

S8S,866 

973.008 

118,868 

1,176 

4,700 

SiOTO 

6,976 

1,24^976 

179,798 

18,540 

1,441,344 

1,439,260 
643,633 

154)84 

11,060 
1,000,096 

90,406 

678,091 

35,918 

S4N949 

40,964 

3,387,003 

2,318,476 

68J36 

06,418 

53,407 

114,901 

333,408 

313,780 

10,628 

89,148 

84,803 

19,667 

189,616 

189,016 

883,461 

999,430 

803,389 

1,435,479 
6,833,800 

1,332,710 
6,323,738 

1IV63 

0^800,898 

839,879 
122,630 

187,300 

1.860^ 

49 

144,763 

193,703 

3^000 

1,009 

1,890,474 

63,606 

1,431,193 
700,370 

1,341,696 
790,370 

179,496 

ns;9i9 

137,733 

99.779 

47,810 

68,064 

68,990 

184,434 

184,434 
4,876.144 

4,mjm 

935,301 

481,878 

4,931,390 

0^11l 

16,001 

18,494 

978 

34,908 

34,908 

909,869 

140,908 

14^ 

499,337 

433,854 

90^889 

1,919 

97,869 

1,690 

41,301 

41,904 

94.760,981 

0U1B|,1»1 

11,999^9 

198,480/09 

91,174,679 

14,969^ 

Ruria  

PruMU  •«,... 

Sv<d«a  and  Norway  

Swodldi  WeM  Indln  

DutUt  WettludiM  

Daswtk  

Banw  Towu  

Holland  

Dutch  Eaat  Indiea  

Datoh  Weat  Ib^  

Dntcb  Gulksa  

Mgtom  

Raciaad.....  

BeotlaBa......  

babad  

Gibraltar  

Malta  

Britiab  Ean  Indiei  

Britiah  Wnt  IndiM  

Britiah  Amaricaa  Coloniea.... 

Britfah  Hondoraa  

Britiah  Galana  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Aaitralla  

France  on  Atlaotle.,..  

Prance  oo  Heditenanna.... 

Prench  Galana.....  

Fnach  Weat  Indiea  

Spain  OB  Atlantk  

Spain  on  M*dIieR«n«ui  

TetMiiA  

ManUa  

Caba  

Other  Spaaiu  Weat  Indiea... 

Portagal  

Hadeum  

Fajal  

Cape  de  V«da  

 „  

Sicily  

Trieate  

l^irkeT  ••• 

Morocco  

Hayti  

Taxw  

Hexleo  

Ceural  RepobUe  <4  America. 

New  Grenada  

Vsaescwla  

BitsP  

dapteUna  RopiAHe  

^^aMine  BepnUle  

F*ri!'.V.'.','.'.'.'.'.".V.".'.'.'.V.'.". 
4^tn^,  ,  


Total. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER  THE  VARIOUS  TARIFFS. 


Amodiit  of  Goods  Imported  into  the  United  States,  &xr  the  Tear  ending  the  30th  of 

September,  1807. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Qwutity. 


DESCRIPTION. 


QmntUjr. 


Vklue. 


nad  TiilWMi  Arty 
of  IS  per  cent  ••  • 
Ditto,  m  ditto..  ■■ 
DEtto^       ditli>. . 

wloM  .gallMM 

IlH|iuid7  do. 

Slwii  1 1  do. 

AU  outer  wIdm  ...do. 
Pomlcn  BpUti  from 

gnia  do. 

FroB    otbcr  iMte- 

Ttak  do. 

MoliiiM  do. 

Bwr,  ale,  andiMrtar, 
do. 

TsM,  BobM  ] 

 8o«eh«t.....do. 

 BnoM  do. 

—  oasr  BTMa . .  • , 

CoAa  do. 

Cocoa  do. 

Cboiolattt.. ...... *.  do. 


MS,ioa  at  a.w 


3ia,m 


1.11 
0.M 


ijmjm  1.0 


A«IMtt 

8,«lli,177 
1^1.367 

9,101.aM 
179,1)0^19 


0.9S 
0.16 

O.fifi 
0.3S 

o.a 

1.0 
0.7S 
#.18 
O.U 
t.40 
0.1» 


MlM.  CIS. 


46,a61,S38  0 

ii^wr^m  0 

«M,7M  0 

IMIittl  » 

0 

833.671  4S 

S,M1^  7 

lym^  0 

fclll.173  W 

%064.OH  M 


IM^  45 
498.946  88 

i.aso^oig 

1,1M,307 

1,317^  7S 
16,470,947 

1,497,961 
1.4M 
I7,SI1,0S1 


Sngan,  candy  and  n- 

fined  Iba. 

Almonda  do. 

Cumnu  do. 

Pmnee  and  planM.do. 

Pica  do. 

Rualaa,  in  Jara  and 

boxes  .do. 

Alt  otben  do. 

Candle*,  tallow.  ■ . .  .do. 
Wax  ft  apwtnaceti.do. 

Cheese  do. 

Soap  do. 

Tallow  do. 

Sptces,  ma<«  do. 

nutmegs  do. 

etenamoii  do. 

oloTsi',  do. 

pepper.  je. 

|4niantn  do. 

euaii  do. 

TdbaooOi  man  of  M- 
lnr«d,  otber  than 
snoir  wd  dgan  ..do. 

Snnff.  do. 

Indlto.....  do. 

Cotton  ao. 


■mber. 

199,9M  at  O.I S 
685,400  O-ll 
O.IS 
0.14 
•.Ifi 


436,040 
103.766 
383,353 

864.419 
1,918.073 
347,540 
4,411 
1,019,641 
3/)B0,I3a 
1,750.179 
9,105 
3,131 
0.070 
48,536 
3,409.433 
I.l96,n0 
14l,a«8 


10,161 
07,003 
1^10,671 
MfTtOro 


0.16 

O.IO 
O.IB 
0.60 
0.18 
0.18 

0.  1B 
T.50 
3.35 

1.  sa 

0.64 
0.39 
0,11 
0.84 


0.10 

0.  13 

1.  BS 
0.31 


doUan.  eta. 

38,797  48 

143,934  0 

66,680  37 

14^  04 

41,50]  06 

138,307  04 

101,807  30 

08,656  36 

Si6«7  30 

188,390  76 

ZT6,«n  M 

961,541  Sft 

16,463  00 

I0,M1  fiO 

17,4XS  91 

40,761  84 

804360  69 

163.170  60 

41,098  31 


1,0»  ao 

14,300  M 

M49^  70 

l,0t7,IW  n 


Statekent  of  the  Quantitj  and  Value  of  Goods,  Wares,  See.  Imported  into  the  United 
States  commencing  1st  of  October,  1814,  and  ending  30th  of  September,  1817. 


BPICIU  OP  MKRCHAMDUB. 


«Mii  pnyiay  dBty  ai  val.,  nt  74  per  ct 
m  n         10  „ 

*  »         30  „ 

n  38J 

40  „ 


Wises,  Hndoln  .gMw 

 Bvqmndy,  te.  do. 

 Sbmrj  andSt.  LMSt  do 

 alt  atker  ds. 

Spirita  from  gxatn..  do. 


other  nateilak.  •  do. 

Taw.  Bobea  Us 

 SODcbonp;,  tec  do. 

—  Inperial,  Ac  ...do. 

 HjMa  and  ywiDK  H jssn  

Hyson  skin,  Otc....  ...........do. 

Sugar.  browD  do. 

 white  do. 

<kBtm  do. 

■olaMes  lallens 

Mt.  tmabeU 

'  artleles  


Total  doUan. 


Q  n  A  N  T  I  T  T. 


1816 


164,510 
3,519 
29,503 
1,063,319 
517,199 
8,511,718 
115,155 

i,i033<n 

161,649 
997,804 
41,331,396 
3,606,160 
19^696,377 
4,792,643 
1,030.131 


ISH 


814301 

13,936 
183,934 

607,711 
6,363,135 
410,165 
714,561 
96,379 
506,176 
I,434,!tl8 
48,566,636 
6,175,  fiOO 

^^9T6,Ile 

8,494,348 
2334,841 


1617 


186,106 
8,598 
89,334 
1,401,408 
174,335 
4,4)8,110 
446,466 
8,143,667 
399,07 
1100,511 
1.980,436 
84,618,188 
8,378,791 
31,318,094 
11,480348 
2379,638 


T  A  L  U  B. 


1815 


dollan. 


41,703361 
9,764,003 

60^5S3 
493,567 
11,114 
41,304 
1.603^10 
579,799 
^6a0349 
57,578 
1,103392 

':Wt'373 
1396,486 
6,199384 

810,440 
4,115381 
3364,481 
1,616,105 
3,161335 

S33063T8 


1816 


doUars. 

540,901 
5.436,168 
4333,730 
69,805343 
18,171,416 
304.94A 
1,019,106 
044373 
09,630 
897336 
3,690377 
760,640 
8,834,417 
309.578 
714381 
fi>3B6 
663,808 
1151,777 
7,384394 
1,443,386 
5,454385 
4,347,114 
5,063397 
1S35&M1 

155301700 


1817 


dollars. 
l,47^011 

i4,aeiM>3 

7317,000 
17383,366 
1,596,^ 
33873'! 
■388 
558394 
41640 
115,066 
1,461,408 
34330s 
6,627,194 
138,937 
l,G0r,75O 
796,654 
1615,639 
1366,435 
11301304 
1,075.760 
6303311 
6,740374 
1,431356 
11,181,769 

98,750378 
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AMERICA, 


STATEitENT  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  from  1821  to  1843,  and  »lw 
the  Amount  of  Duties  which  accrued  annually  upon  mch  Merchandise  duzing  die 
said  Period.    Year  ending  S^tember  30th. 


T  K  A  R  8. 


mi.. 
itu.. 

ISU.. 


1SS9. 
1898. 
JU7. 
IBM. 


NEW  TARIPF. 


1B3B. 
I8M.. 
1891. 

lua. 


NEW  TiaiFP. 


IB33.. 

IBM.., 

ISU... 

1830... 

I8>7.., 

1838... 

1B»... 

IS4t.., 

1841... 

IM... 


NEW  TARIFF. 


Pm  of  Duty.  PayincDaty. 


doUan. 
10,083,813 
7,398,708 
«,M8,t88 


lt,ft6r,7G9 
1I3W.IM 


11,805,901 
IS,r46,!4S 


n,447J>90 
08,393,180 
77JM0.<93 
98,056,481 
60,1(60,081 
60,800,003 
76,40l,79X 
Or,lS0,»4 
06,01  »,T3l 
30,017,480 


dollara. 

53,508,411 
75,942333 


e»,39S,»G5 

ra,40«,ro8 
a7,«as,9M 

76,130^ 


03,687.OH 
68,I30/j76 
80,734,4W 
S6,77»^I8 


70,670,301 
58,1H.1M 
71,955,249 
97.913,354 
71,730,180 
53, 857,399 
8S,6»0,340 
49,945,319 
6I,M6,44« 
$9,534,001 


TOTIL. 


dolUrm. 

62,585.734 
83,24  r,4Sl 
77.07^207 
BO^MBiOtr 


96,840,079 
84,974,417 
78,484,968 
8B|fi0fcSM 


74,493,5*7 
70,S76,nO 
103, 191, IM 

loi^aoe 


108,118,81) 

I«i,s2i3sa 

149,893,743 
180,980,035 
140,989,317 
113,717,404 
162,092,133 
107,I4I,9I» 
137,946,177 
100,163.087 


OroM  Dvlin  cm 
MerchandiM. 


dlra.  eta. 

18,479,703  97 

14,006,006  43 

n,4«2,M«  29 


81,653,87)  90 

26,063.861  n 

S7,M8|9H  St 

t9.Ut,SM  M 


97.688,701  II 

28,389,905  08 

S6,9M,I1S  1» 

S9^I,I7»  63 


14,177,578  S3 

JB,06*,7O5  96 

23,B9t.726  66 

30,8IM17  67 

18,134.131  OE 

19,703,8U  49 

15wS54,533  96 

15,lft4,796  68 

19.919,493  ir 

16,Snj46  M 


"  The  above  table  embraces  a  period  of  the  complete  operation  of  four  general  taii£^ 
nz.:  the  tariff  of  1824,  the  high  protective  tariff  of  1328,  that  of  1832,  and  tiie  compmiuse 
act  of  1833.  From  1821  to  1830  the  banking  movement  in  the  United  States  was  re- 
markably steady.  The  loans  of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  was  the  governing  power, 
varied  in  all  that  time  scarcely  3,000,000  dollars.  The  consequence  was  wai  every  increaM 
oS  ^e  duties  checked  imports  in  a  maiked  degree.  In  1828  the  impwts  were  large  previoaB 
to  the  operation  of  the  tariff.  In  the  two  succee^g  years  thc^  fell  off  immensely.  In 
1831,  they  began  to  feel  the  impulse  of  the  bank  movement  From  1830  to  1833,  die 
national  bank  extended  its  loans  from  40,000^000  dollars  to  66,000,000  dollara,  or  sixty- 
five  per  cent  in  two  years.  Hiis  movement  of  the  *  r^^ulator*  was  followed  by  that  of  all 
the  banks  in  the  nmon,  and  by  a  combinatioD  of  circumstances  the  inflation,  with  some 
drawbacks,  continued  to  the  great  explosion  of  1836-7;  from  which  time  the  general 
movement  of  banks  has  been  that  of  curwlment.  From  1821  to  1825,  the  whole  imports 
into  New  York  rose  34,000,000  dollars,  of  which  26,000,000  dollars  was  in  the  port  of 
New  York.  Under  the  tariff  which  came  into  operation  in  that  year,  the  imports  fell  oft 
17,000,000  dollars  in  1827;  of  which  9,000,000  dollars  was  in  the  port  of  New  Yodc 
Under  the  tariff  of  1828,  a  further  fall  of  9,000,000  doUan  in  1830  took  place;  of  which 
6,000,000  dollars  was  in  the  port  of  New  Yoric.  From  that  year  up  to  1836,  under  the 
bank  expansion,  a  total  increase  in  imports  of  119,000,000  dollars  took  place;  83,000,000 
dollars,  or  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the  amount,  was  in  New  York.  Down  to  1841,  under 
deceasing  duties,  mit  a  contracting  current^,  a  decrease  of  82,000,000  dolhirs  took  pboe; 
68,000,od9  doUara,  or  eighty-tiiree  per  cent  of  this  was  in  New  York — an  immense  railing 
off  in  business.  These  nets  show,  concisely,  tiiat  the  two  causes  operate  powerfully  upon 
the  welfare  of  New  York,  more  than  upon  toe  rest  of  the  union,  viz. :  a  high  tariff'^  and  a 
dear  currency.  Under  the  contracting  currency  with  decreasii^  duties,  the  trade  of  New 
York  fell  off  from  1839  to  1840,  seventy-seven  per  cent.  She  has  now  to  encounter  a  still 
further  reduction  of  the  ciirrency,  added  to  duties  meant  to  be  protective.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  &ir  to  conclude  that  the  imports  wiU  be  carried  back  to  the  grade,  at  least, 
of  1830,  viz.:  70,000,000 dollars,  or  about  36,000,000 dollars  in  New  York;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  connexion  of  Boston  with  the  western  country,  by  railroad,  has  revolu- 
tionised the  trade  in  domestic  goods,  and  has  withdrawn  from  Kew  York  a  large  com- 
mission business." — ffunfs  Magazine, 
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SciocABT  Statement  of  Lnports  in  1841. 


DBBORIPTION. 

In  Atn«ricai) 
VeaseU. 

In  Fore  Ian 
VwMla. 

TOTAL. 

Value. 

Value. 

Valnr. 

dollan. 
X3,7«0,039 

dollar*. 
3,015,78! 

doIIira. 
27,313,804 
84,610,G« 
eiU)I0,T31 

la^mjnr     1  14,7m,8« 

117,946,177 

STATEumnr  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Goods^  Wares,  and  Merchandise,  Imported  into 
the  United  States,  during  the  Year  1842. 


BPBCIBS  OF 
H  BRGR  AH  DIKE. 


DUTY  nu. 
ArtldM  Imported  for      lue  of 

tho  Unitad  Btana  

AiHelea  apadally  imported  for 

pUloaopUcal   aedeiie*,  ftc, 

TiS;— 

PbiloMpblMd  appantaii,  te. 
Booka,  Bupa,  ua  diarta 
Stataarr,  buata,  CMtn,  See..  ■■ 
Polnllnfa,  drawinsi,  etch- 
inga,  aod  aD(raTUi(i  • 

SfdaoM  W  botaiiT  

moUU  and  laTMitUna  of 
eUnarj 

AnatMilca]  prepwMloiu.. 

ADdnony,  M|bIu  at  

BpdMr  ordac  

Bon  ttoaaat  anwroDgbt 

BriBMloM  aad  Ulphar  

BaA  oftlw  cork  Ma  

Clav,  uawnuAt-  

Baga  of  aU  kiada   

Fwi^  vadroaaed  

Baw  hMea  and  Afaw.  

OjTjgUB  or  plaslar  of  Pari*. 

Wood,  dya". " V. 
—  nuaana&ctored,  (azeept 
■Mfcyny,  aatlii,  raoavood^i 

AnimU  for  braad  

Fcwiar,  old,  lit  oaly  for  rmaan- 

fasture  

Tin,  in  pisa,  bara,  and  blocka..,. 

— —  In  piatea  and  ahaeta  

Braaa,  in  piga  and  bara   

 aid,  St  cnly  for  renann- 

Cactnra  

Gofqier.  in  piga  and  bara 


 in  platea^ted  to  tbe  abaatfa 


fns  of  ahiiia 

old.  At  aaly  for  nmannfoc- 


B«I8ea,|Dld. 
—  ailvor., ., 
■pw^VSaU.. 


iw  rb*. 

OoAa.  da 

Wool,  not  axeaadfng  aigbt  oenta 

parib.  dn. 

Caaoa  do. 

Papper.  do. 

Pwtanta  do. 

Caaria  do. 

Gtagor  do. 

Caaptkor  do. 

Indiio  do. 

iWar.  


<^iiia  aalipMre. 

'  I  aod.... 


Carried  forward. 
VOL.  III. 


gnantity.  Talea, 


Btnobar. 


lSfi92,tm 
112,764,680 

I0,637,1S1 

8,099 

40,000 
tS,74S 


dolUro. 

ir.tiB 


7,785 
666 

4,948 

MS 

1,77R 
6,990 
10S,eS4 
10,634 
B4,4I9 
3,808 
13,807 
468,n* 
S0S,O3t 
4^,816 
78,518 
76^18 


148,113 
18,289 

1,146 
«S1.I30 
913.309 

3,481 

1,303 
831,109 

381,197 

83,190 
66,360 
39,408 
700,939 
3,390,364 
4,037,108 
6,931,177 

683,649 
18,076 
93,9n 
416 
16,746 
1,310 
7,939 
18,103 
30,321 
36.478 
334,619 
S9,77C 


BPBCIBS  OF 
HBROBANDISB. 


DitTT  niB  (eomtkuud). 

Broufht  forward  

Soda  aah  

Briallea  

Laalinga  and  proncllaa,  for  aboee 

or  button*  

Epanlcta  and  wiaga,  af  gold  or 

lilver  

Llnena,Ueaehcdand  nnbleacbed 
Articlaa  aat  anumaratad  


TMal. 


FATIKfl  DDTIBS  AO  TALDRIU, 

Hanufoctnreo  of  woolt— 

Qotba  and  oaariMeren  

Hvrtuo  akawla  

Blankets  not  abore  aamty- 

fiTB  cenlB  each  

 abofa  aemtj-flre  ccata 

each  

Uosiery,  glovea,  nltta,  and 

binding*  

Woraled  ataff  goods  

Other  nianufiactnrco  of  wool. 

Woollen  yam  .Iba. 

Worsted  yam  

Hannfactwreo  of  cotton : — 

printed,  or  ealoored. . 

Twtat,  yam,  and  thread  

Hoaieiry,  glorra,  mitta,  and 

bindtnga  

Nankeen*,  direct  froni  China 
Other  menufactnre*  of  cotton 
HannfoctarcB  of  atlk,  from  India, 
China,  &c:— 

Piece  goods  •  

Other  articles  

Hanufactatea  of  silk,  from  oAer 
placee : — 

Piece  good*  

Bosiery,  glorea,  ndtts,  and 

blndinn  

Sewing  dlk  

Other  mannfactore*  of  silk. . 

Silk  and  worsted  gooda  

Camlet*  of  gaats'  hair  or  cameis' 

bair  

Lace,  Bilk,  tilk  Toils,  shawls, 

ahadps,  Stc.  

Thread  and  cotton  

Hanufactorea  of  flax,  ria.: — 
Linpna,  bleached  and  no- 
colowrsd,.. ... ...  - 

 dyed  or  coloured,  

Hoalery,  glores,  nlttt,  and 

binding*  

Other  tDBnarsdures  of  flas.. 
Maanfaotafaa  of  hemp,  yIz.  :— 

Sail  dack  

SbaatlBg,  brawn  and  wUla. 


17.383,438 

5  u 


Canted  forward. 


Quantity.  Valoe. 


number. 


1,«7« 
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AMERICA. 


SPECIES  OP 
HBRCHANDISE. 


Bnmfbt  farwud  

Huafketura  of  hemp,  ris. : — 
TfcklvnburgifOaoaburgii  ml 

burbpi  

Otber  tnaan&ctarM  of  kenp 
Hati,  ajM,  nd  boueti  :— 

LetfiMm,  otraw,  chip,  gnm. 

Par,  wool,  Imher,  Bnd  ank. . 
HUBAKtureo  of  iron  ud  ttatis— 

BUvam  

Fira^naa  

Drawing  knim  

Cnttiat  ufaru  

RsKJwts,  UM,  ind  sdMa.. . 

Sock«t  chiwia  

StetijardB  and  (uleheaaM.. 

TioM  

SIdileo  or  TMplDg  hoiAs.... 

Soyihw  r.7:.  

Spades  Ud  ■boTcb  

Sqams  

Wood  acrows  

Other  VMBnlhetam  of  Ifoiii 

are.  

HunTocMrM  lO— 

C<»pper  

BroM  

Tin  

Pewtor  


Lealher  

Marbte  

Wood,  eaUnot  warea  

 other  manufacture*  of. . 

Geld  and  tilTcri  pearli,  pre- 

eiofu  atoiuw,  dec*  

Watehu  and  parte  of  waiehea. . 
GUMwarot  out,  and  not  apecl- 
ftad  ,  Iba. 

—  plain  do. 

—  paying  a  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent  

Warea,  China  and  porcelain.... 

—  tarlhen  and  twne  

—  plated,  not  •periAed.  

—  gill  

 Japanned  

Saddleryt  common,  tinneil,  and 

Japanned  

 plated,  bram,  and  pidtshed 

ateel  

Sijaare  wire  for  nmbreila  atratcfa 

arm  

Coach  and  hameaa  furniture. .  ■ . 
Carriages  aud  pvta  of  earriagea 
Slate*  of  all  kinda   

SttUU,  prepared  
lack  lead  pencila  

Paper  baniinn  

Hair  eloth  and  bair  aeadng  

Bolting  cloth*  

Bruahi  a  of  all  kindii  

Capper  bottom*  cot  round,  Ac. . 

Wir«,  ailvered  or  platrd  

Raw  aitk  .VT.  

Indigo  rb*. 

Wool,  exceeding  eight  cents  per 

lb  du. 

Coflise  do. 

Cocoa  ......do. 

PruiU 

AlmiDda  do. 

Carrant*  do. 

Prunes  do. 

Pi^  do. 

Rauins  do. 

Splcp*  :— 

Hace.....  ..•...•..do. 

Nnlmega  do. 

rinnamon  •  do, 

durea...  do. 

Caviled  forward. ....  a 


Quantity.  Value. 


nntber. 


103,444 
819,310 


»l  6,384 

783,701 
101,392 
l,6TU.Wi 

l,77«,610 
1,010,030 
947,436 
l,7I4,fl63 
SO.639,927 

4,.->Sl 
114,016 
I4,97G 
878,057 


doll  Bra. 
13,330,736 


187,000 
37,043 


674,876 
t0,803 

6,310 
M,I37 
4,147 
1,100 
9,310 

r,99ft 

0.34] 

4,3)18 
35,990 
11,049 
1,767 
1U.460 

3,017,001 

78,343 
169,383 
a3,25« 
13,130 
93» 
865,140 
16,S43 
77,606 
176,800 

110,474 
a99,4H 

84,300 

184,374 
14B,2a8 
1,409,700 
S4JI68 
33,900 
34,781 

6MM 

06.3S9 

376 
4,379 
8,956 
118,803 
11,149 
4,479 
44,704 
M.G70 
9.043 
03384 
3.174 
1. 560 
33,009 
73i,3S0 

111.733 
7,461 
103,199 

132,874 
47.844 
43.134 
»n,899 

797,961 

9J07 
66,713 

7,105 
46,143 

43,714,037 


APBCIBS  UP 
HBRCHAN  DISE. 


rariKO  ucr.  to  rat.  (c«ii(iNM«tf). 

Brought  forward 
Spice*:— 

Pepper  lb*. 

Pimento  do. 

Cassia  do. 

Ginger..  do. 

Camphor  do. 

Clothing,  ready-made 
Article*  not  enumerated,  at  3  per 
cent  ad  ralnrem 


Do. 

do. 

10  do. 

Do. 

do. 

134  do. 

Do. 

do. 

10  do. 

Do. 

do. 

M  do. 

Do. 

do. 

33  do. 

Do. 

do. 

00  do. 

Do. 

do. 

SO  do. 

Uo. 

do. 

40  do. 

Do. 

do. 

SO  do. 

Quantity.  Talne. 


Total. 


rATiNo  aricivic  DtiTiH. 

Plannel*  square  yard« 

Bookings  aitd  baisea  do. 

Carpetinga— Brussels,  Wilton,  It 

treble  InpvJned  do. 

:  other  iugrahied  and  Venetian 

do. 

Ploor  cloth,  patent,  printed,  or 

painted  do. 

Pamitura  oil  doth  do. 

ICotion  baggiog  do. 

Wioea— Madeira.. .......gallon* 

 Sherry  do. 

 Sidly  de. 

 Red,  of  Pranee  do. 

~  other,  •f  Franoa  do. 

 Pranch,  bi  betdas  d«. 

 red,  of  BBidD  ft  Anatria..do. 

 other,  of  Sn^n.  AnsMa,0«r- 

nwBT,  ft      Medltamnean  do. 

 of  other  nanntiin,  in  cMka 

do. 

 of  ether  conntrie*,  in  botUe* 

do. 

Spirits  fioB  grain  da. 

 other  materiak  do. 

Molaaaea  do. 

Vinegar  do. 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  eaaks  do. 

 in  bottles  do. 

UO-apermaMtl  da 

 whale  and  other  Aih....do 

 olive  do. 

 castor  do. 

 Unseed  do. 

 rapeeeed  do. 

Chocolate  Iba. 

Sugar— brow  n  do. 

—  while,  eUyadf  or  powidued 
do. 

~  loaf.  do. 

 candy  do. 

 other  reflned  do. 

Caadlfs  wax  ft  spoimaaetl..do. 

 tallow  do. 

Cheese  do. 

Sosp  do., 

Tsllow  do. 

Lard  do. 

Beef  and  pork  ..do. 

Bacon  do. 

Butter  do. 

Saltpetre,  refined  do. 

Salt*— Epsom  do 

 Glauber  do. 

Tobacco,  maunhctured-^nufTdo. 

 clmrs  tlwusanda 

 niHr  than  antiff  ami 

Cotton  do! 

Canted  forward  


nunber. 


^7IW346 
1,093,499 
334.407 
111,193 
30^19 


76^805 
IS7.769 

161,430 

00^773 

1S.B0O 
33,996 
4<80S,909 
147,013 
00,983 
301,506 
140,161 
037,719 
136.734 
189,071 

518,778 

man 
ia,Ho 

511,408 
1,183,081 
17,834,937 
43,313 
0,400 
114,470 
S.«RI 
3,573 
197.747 
9419 
4«l,ft& 
171 
3,001 
155,414,940 

l«,4H,S9» 
399,437 
1,389 
1^,883 
461 
1,731 
T7,IM 
761,977 
8.843 
40 
186^ 
09,384 
0,740 
7 

3^63 
1.138 
1,33) 
81,978 

3JU7 
8,84^330 


(cMftewnO 
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iPBCiBs  or 

11  B  R  C  H  A  N  D  1  8  B. 


QnktititT. 


Vkloa. 


SPB0188  or 

HBRCHANDISB. 


Quantity. 


vATim  mnFia  mmM— («mi- 

Onfawdv....  ..Jba. 

01m  

Oaln-dcr  ^ 

 lata  do. 

Bedwd  iMtm  ImA...  do. 

WhUH  w<  Pute  wUte  do. 

Uihaq*  do. 

OwffMlnwl.  do. 

ftmrorind.  do. 

u£-|>iB,tar,  ud  ■lM«....do. 

 ■M  do. 

 old  Md  amp  do. 

Cort^to  oibl— ,  ud  Urred.do. 

 nntamdi  aad  ym  do. 

Tufaw  and  padtAnad  do. 

0«ka  do. 

Coppw  —lla  and  ■pikea....d«. 
Flu  Mail  ■imIKi  iiaiiiliiii 

—  iUh  do. 

Win— cap  and  bonnH  lbs. 

 bw  aaA  Had—Bat  abora 

Mb.  M  do. 

 abofe  Nf>.  14  do. 

baa— iacki»  brads,  aod  ■prig*— 

BOl  Aora  16  OB.  par  II  do. 

 above  IS  ex.  par  M  do. 

 aaOi.....  do 

 iplkaa  do. 

 flaUaa,    data,  and  parta 

thareor.  do. 

—  mw»  aimber 

 aaAora  Um. 

—  aavBi  do. 

 Mankwailhi'  hanman  and 

■todin  do. 

 coitiBgi— raiiali  of.  do. 

 aBadwr  do. 

 rottod,  aa  bnxlara'  roda,  of 

S-lMa  la  S-lGOa  of  an  lad 

iliMiilBi   do. 

 aaO  or  api^a  roda.  or  nait 

pltfo^  aBt,  roDad,  or  hain. 

mradT  do. 

 alwat  and  hoop  do. 

  band,  aeroU,  or  caaoBent 

ladL  alif.roUed,&e  do. 

 ^  cwt 

 «d  aad  acrut  do. 

—  bar-^aaanctorad  hy  ndl< 
las.  do. 

—  MBabctKrad  otharwiae.do. 

SMtL  do. 

Hmp  do. 

Alina  do. 

Cappaiaa  do. 

WiMlioar  do. 

Mt  baabeb 

Oaal  do. 

Whaat  do 

Oak  do. 

PoMMt  do. 


ftomber. 


M7 
38.429 
t,38l,SH 

I6i,aa« 

i,m 

396 
140,007 
4,689 
18 

nfin 

190,800 
428,419 
903,233 
I,3G6 
T,40S 
M 
t,435 

4X9,860 

%m 

1,784 
I73;036 
13,687 

8,468.853 
1,498 
I96,3M 
B  J  8,361 

43,331 

577,730 
3,191,336 


1,179,374 


44.909 

B.06I,H1 

49,714 
373.881 
13,713 

1.381,985 
S94.S36 
39,438 
99,730 
6 
411 
98 

6,178,743 
3.963,610 
4,083 
33,778 
80,638 


Ckrriad  Ibcward. 


dolUra. 

I9,96«;6T9 
91 
8,M1 
33.9M 
2.187 
38,747 
1,081 
8« 
47 
9,803 
333 
1 

323 
06A18 
10,491 
70,010 
48,813 

481 
17,739 

334 

393 

90.431 

7,113 

461 
337 
0^793 
333 

93,134 
3.393 
9,911 

33,134 

2,308 
19,878 
38,777 


37,761 


860 
996,679 

1,023 
399,384 
8,307 

3,033,433 
1, 04 1,41* 
997,117 
267,849 
98 
433 
46 
841,373 
380.633 
9,767 
7,037 
34,933 


paTiMO  apBCirio  dotibs— (cm- 

Broogbt  forward  

Papar— folio   aad  quarto 

—  fisolaeapi  diawing,  tmi  vrit- 
iag  ...do. 

  l»iBdn(,  oopperplatr,  and 

atamara'  da. 

 abeatUni,  Undera*.  wnp- 

fitg,  and  boxboarda  do. 

 aU  othar  do. 

Booka— printad  prariou*  to  1773 
▼olnme* 

 printed  In  other  languagef 

:    than  Greek,  LaUn,  and  Bng- 

I   liab  do. 

 printed  ta  Oraefc  and  Latin, 

boond  lbs. 

!  naba—d  do. 

 an  otber-bonod  do. 

I  nnboand  do> 

-  not  onnmerated  do. 

Apotbecariea'  pbiala  and  bottlea, 

not  exceeding  tho  capadty  of 

•Ix  ouneea  groaa 

 excoedinc  aiz,  and  aot  ex> 

eaodiuf  l6oanceo  do. 

Perfomary  aad  fancy  phials  and 
bottlea,  aat  azccodiog  iha  oa- 

paeity  of  Amr  onoeoa  do. 

 axeeeding  fbnr,  and  not  ex- 

oeedlng  16  oonoea  do. 

DeniQobn  a  n  amber 

Glan  botdea,  blaok.qoart. -groat 
Window  glaaa  — not  ezeoeding 
eli^t  Incliea  by  10. ..100  tq,  ft. 

 exceedtng  eight  by  tO,  and 

not  abare  10  by  13  do. 

 exceeding  loby  l3iDCbea.do 

Piab— dried  or  ■moked.  .quintal* 

 pickled  aalmou  bamla 

„      Diackarel  do. 

-  „     all  other  do. 

Sfaoea  and  alippera — of  ■ilk.paim 
  of  prunella,  laating,  ftc. 

do. 

  of  leaiher— man  and  wo- 
men'* do. 

 child  ren'a  do. 

Boots  and  bootoea  do. 

Playing  carda  packa 

Pfllti,  or  bat  bodlta,  wholly  or 

partly  of  wool  number 

Vitriol— bine  or  Roman  Iba. 

-oil  of  do. 

Vatne  of  merehaudiae  paying 
apeciAc  duiiea  

Valne  of  memhaDdlae  paying  dn- 
ilea  ad  vatartm  

Talae  of  awrchandtoo  ftaa  al 
duty  


19,740,334 


Total.  184S 


number. 

44,730 

138,432 

4,374 

11,511 
33,834 

10,394 

64,983 

1.338 
869 
19,318 
88,393 

139 
14 


13 
53,667 
13,773 

9,924 

7,373 
18.606 
1,983 
4.603 
8,194 
1,791 
3,0*8 

1,017 

31,337 
1,083 
8,38! 
3,338 

53 
334 
4 


IMPORTS   IN  1840. 

In  AnwrieaB 
TaaaeU. 

In  Foreign 
Veaoela. 

ToraL. 

VahN. 

Value. 

Vuliie. 

dollara. 

li,»l8,0»B 
14,633,484 

dollara. 
1,130,803 
3,033,301 

1 1,013.338 

dxIUra. 
19,494,340 
10,684,873 
38,574,384 

4f.>71,»6 

i4J81,BM 

«t,7BI,t9B 
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AMERICA. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported,  free  of  'Duty, 
from  July  1,  184S,  to  June  30,  1844. 


SPECIES  UF  MERCHANDISE. 


IHPORrBO. 


guantity.  Valne, 


AitidM  iBporiod  for  Iba  vm  of  the 
OnlteA  SMtM  

AitlclM  spadally  imported  fM-  the 
NM  of  phDoMphicftl  •orledea,  col- 
legM,  *c.;— 

—  ptaUoMphiMl  kpaaratiu,  *c.... . 

 books,  iMpa,  ana  rharlo  

 stattiary,  MWti,  cuta,  ftc.  

—  patntioBa,  drawing*,  attMagt, 
and  mgmuttt-  

Paintliiga  of  Amcrioaa  aitlit*  reald- 
ing  abroad  

Wood  dye,  In  atlck*  

— —  unmannraotured,  not  ap^clted 

Spednena  of  botany,  natural  taU- 
tory,  and  mineralogy.  

Hodeb  of  iDTentiona  and  macbinery 

Anatomical  preparaiiona  

Crude  antimony  

Burr  aioM*,  uDwrouflit  

Cmda  bHmtiions  and  aulphnr  

Bufcorae  cock  tree  


lb*. 


CanM  IbrvBrd. 


dollars. 

9&,438 


l.Slt 
S9 
3,434 

t,oir 

98,SI8 

8,787 
1,879 
IM 
17,008 
7S,1X4 
1I,S0S 


SPBCiES  OF  HBRCHANDISB. 


Brou^t  ftmrard., , . . 

fSa  y,  nnmoni^  , 

Animab  Ibr  breed  

BarUU..  

Nnta  and  bentoa  m«d  I*  dyliif.... 

Old  pewter  

BraM,  in  pig*  and  ban  

 old,  ftt  only  for  re-man uteitBre 

Copper,  in  fUgt  and  ban.  

 in  plates,  aahed  far  the  abeatb- 

tag  of  iblpa  

—  ore  

—  old,  fit  only  (or  re-maaufaotnTe 

Gyprnim,  or  planter  of  Paria  

Epaulet  and  whi|«,  of  gold  or  ■flver 

BuUlon— gold  

 illTer  

Specie — gold  

 ailrer  

Tea*  1 

ColTee   dOb 

All  otber  ulklei  

Total  


IHPORTBD. 


Quantity.  Talae. 


Ifaa. 


ISMS1,II1 


doOara. 
WW 

VJU^ 

804 

«t 

«7,«94 
*.» 

488,981 

em.mo 

K,4SS 

8o,m 

801 
S].tH 
M8,6M 
l,Ua.lH 
4.048.4S1 
4.07  M99 


M,7«M>1 


A  Statxheht  exhititing  the  Value  of  MerahandiBe  Imported,  paying  Dudis  ad  valorem, 
from  July  1,  1843,  to  June  30;  1844. 


8PEC1E8  OF  HBROBANDISB. 


IHPOBTBD. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Rale  of 

Duty. 


Datkt*. 


\Vool,unmaiiaractnred,iiDtexceedin(7«te  p«vIb...BH< 

 unmaoufsctured,  excerdlDg  7cento  pertt».....tfo< 

Woollen  clotbf  and  cauimerea  

 meilno  abawla,  of  wool  

—  blanketa,  not  above  7B  cents  each  

•  ditto,  abOTO  73  cents  each.  

 boaiety.  (leree,  mitei,  capa,  aad  bindlDis  

 worsted  atuffBOoda  

 woollen  yarn  

 worsted  yam  

 otber  manufacturea  of  

Cottons,  coloured,  exceeding  90  cents  per  aqnare 

yard   sq.  jds. 

 ditto,  not  exceeding  SO  cents  per  aq.  yd  do. 

 uucolonred,  exceediog  SO  cents  per  sq.  yd.  ..  .do 

.  ditto,  not  exceeding  Mceota  per  sq.  yd  do. 

 velvets,  cords,  &c.,  exceeding  35  da  per  Bq.yd-.do. 

 ditto,  ditto,  not  oKceoding  35cts.  persq.  yd.  ..do. 

 (wist,  yarn,  and  thread,  bleached  or  coloured, 

not  exceeding  79  cents  per  lb  lbs. 

 twiit,  yam,  and  thread,  unbleached  and  nn- 

coloured,  not  exceeding  00  cents  per  lb  do. 

 twist,  yarn,  and  thread,  exceeding  these 

niniroum*,  acd  on  spools  

■~ —  hosiery,  gloves,  mitts,  caps,  and  bindings  

 other  manufactures  of  

Silks,  floBi  and  otber  dyed  

 ahirts  and  drawers  

 umbrellas  and  parasols  

 bolting  clotha..  

 oilier  mauufactures  of,  not  spedlied  

SlUe-and. worsted  goods  

Camlets,  and  other  manufactures  of  mohair  

Flax,  mannractures  uf—Unens  bleached,  and  other  . . . 

 other  manufactures  of  

Hempen  sheetings,  brown  and  while  

 ttcklenlNWiB,  ofltabniys,  and  bortapa.  

^ —  other  Maaufaotwea  of.  

Carriod  forward  


U,80a,«4B 
I99.76S 


t8,S9D,T96 
9,971,760 
8»,»S 

10,781 


dollars. 
7M.44I 
87,019 

4,777,940 
a71,IU4 
870,184 
6M,34a 
GG3.90S 

1,835^873 
1,814 
IB6M6 
186.178 

4C7.SS9 

n6,0B9 
96,048 

84,901 

8,083 

098,M9 
l,IIt,4M 
64S,S90 
40,861 
8,799 
638 
19,701 
l,IS0,M4 
1,391.488 
5S,I>71 
8,703,433 

7e8.»4 

980,810 
IM,TW 
63,087 


8  per  ceaL 

SO  *  Sets. 
40  p.  c 
40 
IB 
90 
80 
80 
88 
W 
40 

SO 

43.18 
SO 

4S.U 
SO 

86.18 

a.u 

40.96 
SO 

so 

80 
SO 
40 
30 
SO 
30 
30 

to 

30 
98 
88 
M 
» 


dollars.  OS. 
S7,7S3  06 
80,098  08 
1,911,178  00 
I08,8U  «0 
80,043  60 
IS6,£S»  AO 
188,871  08 
SK^TBt  80 
«64  t* 
4JJM1  80 
ISM7I  80 

807,787  80 
1^73,981  85 
l*04»7  78 
044,808  GO 
ITS^  70 
8SJMI  8< 

lOyOW  ai 

1,411  68 

179,061  00 
S36.4S8  00 
103,617  00 
1«,»8  SS 
1.0IO  60 
161  40 
iJH*  10 
S47JB49  90 
387,146  40 
10,014  M 
8S^8S*  08 
197,813  SO 
Kjm  70 
47,W  M 
11^13  40 


31,183^ 


9^.117  81 
(esMtoscitj 
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•PnasS  OF  HERCIIANDISB. 


Bnni^ht  fujrwu4  

Lace,  thrmd,  and  inMrtlass  

—  cotWo,  qaUUng^  lumrtingt,  bobioeU,  Ac  

CMUna,  readT  nsda  

 arttclOT  of  WMT,  not  ipeeifled  

 embroidered  with  geld  ar  lUrer   

Om  cloth  

OuprtlBc,  not  (peciA«d  

Mattiaf,  CblsM,  oT  flasi,Jnte,  or  gnm  

—  Bau  and  Batting,  not  apecUM  

Win,  lOTCTed  or  plawd   

 bn«  or  ooppor  

Irai  and  ateol,  mamrfutnrM  of,  viz.  i— 

nic-mms.  not  nieeUM  

Sde-anu  V^ZTT.  

Drawing  and  catting-knlraf  

Halehati,  u««,  and  adnoa  

SKkatchiMi*  

BtodjaMla  and  MaUboam*  

View  i;;!"."* 

SUka,  or  nM|iing^M>ok*  

Sojrtbeo  

SpadM  and  aborcla  

Bqaaica  

Sovwa,  o^r  than  wood-«craws  

Meadlei^  Mwing,  kalttlDK  Ac  

JJother—naiartorwrf  

Siddlsry,  coBOMon  Hnsed,  and  >pmnDod  

 pW«d,braaa,aBdp<riiahMl  ateol  

ftiM,  Btannftctuwa  of  

Corpor,  ditto  

Tin,  ditto  

ftmtn,  ditto.  

Geman  rilver,  ditto  

Bdl  Botal,  Aitto  

Zhic,  ditto  

Bronso,  ditt».  

Looibar.dUHi  

OlaM^  pUto,  exoeedini  t3  by  U  inelwa  

 lilTored.  

- —  framed   ,  

 paiatinga  on  poreeUin,  and  colourod.  

 atnofaoturea  o(  not  specUM  

Ran  and  bonneti^  L^horn,  cbip.fltnnr.graM.fto..... 

 Mim-tati,  rattan,  wiUow,  Ac  

Wood,  eaUoot-ware.  

—  ocbor  MaBufcctaioa  of.  

Warn,  CUnaandporoolBfai....  

—  oaiilMK  nndMNM.  

—  plated  and  silt.  

 ^pannod.  ,  

Fara,  aodrtaaaJ,  on  the  aUn  

 bati,  capa,  mflk,  and  tlppota  

 battoro*,  and  oAorftoa  

Hair  cloth  and  hair  awulnga...  

BraahcarfaUklndi  

Paper  hanginu  

Carriage^  and  aD  porta  of.  

Sklei  of  aU  kinds  

Black  load  peacila  

Copper  hot  to— ,  eat  nrand,  tut.  

Zinc,  b  pialas  or  ihwti  

CluoMMton,  ddn  wbas....  

Ckcka  ,  

Watehea,  and  pana  of.  

6oU  and     «or,  mantibetares  tf.  

lewoll«7,  at  gold  or  aUror  ., 

 taaltation  of  gold  or  «Utw  

<Md  and  aflvor  laooa,  trawae.  tawoK  knoi^  fto.  

G<dd  and  aUrer  loaf.  .7.  .TiTTr.  

BMttaidiiif  to  fold  and  aUrer.  othar  than  dotttog... . 

QakUlrar.  177^.... 

Bnttaoi,  motaL  

—  al  eOker  and  mould*  

Una.  fkev  plaeoo  otber  than  their  gntwHi  aba. 

gitoa,  fkaaaplaoaaoAOTthanitagnnrtli  do. 

Qvoiai'pm^i'.".** '  *.    :  ■.:■.■.*.*."".'." 

— -  allothor.  

woo^^ranamflMnred,  mhogaay  

GanMfanratd  


1 II  p  0 

ITBD. 

niLEe  01 

QiMntltj. 

Value. 

Duly  a 

 doiun  

8l,ira,S8t 

316,869 

1 A 
lO 

783,813 

.... 

ra 

•>.. 

864  OM 

40 

AM 

M 

• 

sst 

45 

.... 

80 

•  ••• 

SO,IfiS 

95 

.... 

11  663 

S5 

•  >•• 

&TS 

M 

1  567 

M 
39 

*" " 

mnKT 

30 

.... 

!l,3ft7 

SO 

1,746 

90 

.... 

80 

4.733 

80 

8^1S 

4a 
•0 

•  >.. 

13  799 

SO 

•  ■  • 

1  ooo 

at 

"'* 

II  OM 

30 

.... 

30 

"'* 

1  600 

30 

1,199 

4V 

74,728 

<0 

.... 

2,086,9  It 

.... 

74.447 

SB 

.... 

88,183 

30 

St,14r 

Bn 
ov 

.... 

191  091 

30 

.... 

18,099 

30 

'"" 

3,246 

30 

Til 

30 

.... 

913 

30 

14,700 

30 

79 

30 

■"* 

77  487 

35 

00,763 

30 

*"' 

130,103 

36 

.... 

36 

"*■ 

73 

30 

•  ••• 

95 

713,483 

35 

14  9M 

35 

49  19! 

30 

38,308 

5U 

111  840 

30 

1,M1,641 

an 
SO 

123,805 

Ov 

10,367 

oO 

301,3X> 

fe 

o 

36,883 

919^93 

Kt 

16,399 

^.K 
Z3 

08,883 

ou 

97^3 

35 

l,17)t 

nn 

S3 

fts 

4  075 

30 

113  099 

10 

4  043 

SO 

.... 

am] 

35 

•*.. 

OO/ilvC 

SB,394 

so* 

.... 

97,840 

so 

74301 

IS 

«6,0T9 

IS 

10 

10 

09 

20 

77,464 

0 

1,984 

30 

36,117 

10 

u 

169,077 

30 

79,051 

30 

1,880 

13 

1.349 

W 

199,»5 

13 

487 

IS 

Dtidea. 


dollant  eta. 
9,307.117  81 
SI,B»  30 
102,7«l  09 

ajm  so 

345,613  60 
4*0  09 

67  73 
4,018  93 
T,B39  09 
8,068  06 
173  70 
389  39 

31,907  19 
707  10 
813  SO 
631  30 
1,493  90 
1,003  00 
4,139  70 
830  70 
3313  00 
1,607  10 
480  00 
3A8  50 
H349  60 
770,973  GO 
14,889  40 
36,434  90 
94.644  10 
90,007  30 
8,079  70 
973  00 
316  30 
03  90 
4,436  80 
33  70 
37.130  40 
1M88  90 
48,997  80 
1.793  16 
31  00 
8,870  73 
MVI9  05 
8.487  30 
13,615  00 
11,070  40 
33,051  00 
450,493  60 
37,106  00 

7.910  10 
10,136  10 

9,408  70 
199,973  as 

6,348  30 
17,665  SO 

9,0)1  03 
053  40 
19,961  35 

^46S  00 

1,921  60 
11,909  90 
SOB  60 

1,137  75 
96,533  65 

9,718  30 

0,069  30 
18,360  10 

8.911  80 
3  00 

U  SO 
3,873  90 
335  99 
9,030  30 
9,118  00 
33380  40 
99,869  90 
471  93 
K8  40 
99333  73 
73  00 


13,114,443  »t 
(cojiMniwtf) 
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AMERICA. 


SPECIES  09  HBRCHAND18B. 


IMfORTBD. 


QmaUty. 


Value. 


ttftteof 

Duty. 


Dstka. 


BnuKlit  forward 

>A'ood,  MMnaBuhcluntd,  wdar  

UcicliandfM  Bot  enumMmlcdi  vis.  ^~ 

M  i  perasDt.  •  

at  M  do  

■t  9  do.   

at  7  do.  

at  7(  do  

at  10  do  

at  lU  do.  

at  19  do.   

at  30  do.   

M  SS  do.   

at  90  te.  

•t  90  do.   

Total  


nambar. 


dollan. 

s<r 

140,B81 

4,167,074 
16.738 
34,3E0 

ias,49« 

9,181 
333,998 

071.W0 
9^771 


par  MDt. 


dollars  cu. 
11,114,443  n 
Ua  0» 

S,40S  Bl 
34,fn  07 
M9,»-»  70 
1^01  K 

i,m  M 

ISfiti  80 
647  6t 

S3,»0  70 
490,000  80 
2rS.165  39 
901,919  80 

19,190  S9 


flM57,491 


Statement  exhibiting  Quandtj  and  Value  of  Merchandise  imported,  pajing  speciBe 
Duties,  during  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1844  ;  the  Amount  of  Duty  which  accrued 
under  the  Act  of  1842;  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  to  each  rate,  respectirely. 


SPECIES  OP  HBRCHANDISB. 


Silkfte^ng  fUk,  <i1k  twist,  ftc  Ibi. 

 poBgee*  aad  plain  white  do. 

 luanufkcturct  of,  not  «peclfled  do. 

 raw  allk.  do. 

 aboci  and  alippera  for  men  aud  wonea. .  pnirm 

 laced  boots  and  bootees  for  women  do. 

 shoea  and  slippers  for  children  .do. 

—  bala  for  men  namber 

 bonnets  for  wonen  do. 

Flannels  quare  yards 

Baises  and  backings  do. 

OarpetlncWlUon  do. 

 Saxooy  do. 

  Bmwela..  do. 

 Venetian  ,  do. 

—  other  ingrained  do. 

Sail  dock  do. 

Cotton  bsggtag,  of  hemp  io, 

 bagflng  M  other  materials  do. 

PlDnr<floa,  patent,  printed,  or  pabited  do. 

OU-eloa,  fmftnTe,  on  CantOB  taanel  do. 

 ftmilfre,  not  spedfled  do. 

 of  nnaB,  tilk,  &C.,  for  oorers  do. 

Wine,  Madeira  gallons 

 Shonr  do. 

 Cbannane  do. 

 Pon,bbotdaa  do. 

-—  Port,  in  easko  >  do. 

 Burg«indy,iD  botOea  .....do. 

 Biirgniid]r,iaeaska  do. 

 Claret,  ia  battles.  do. 

 Claret,  in  casks  do. 

 Teaerlflb,  in  easU  or  botttee  do. 

 Hareala,  or  Sicily  MaMra  do. 

 other  wiitae  ^  Sidly  do. 

 red,  of  Pranes,  not  anamentad  do. 

 redfOf  PnsBia,ilotonnnarated  do. 

—  red,  of  Pertant  and  poasesstons  do. 

 white  and  ted  of  Prance,  In  bottlea  do. 

 white  and  rod  of  Portival,  io  bottles  do. 

—  while,  of  Prsnoe,  not  enwmrraied.  do. 

 white,  of  Aosiria,  not  enumerated  do. 

 white,  of  Portngal  and  pniiesslons.  do. 

 white  sad  red,  of  Spain,  la  casks  do. 

 white  and  red,  of  Oiemany.ln  casks  do. 

 ditto,  of  the  Ifaditamneaa,  in  caaks  do. 

 ditto,  of  Spain,  in  bottlea  da. 

- —  ditto,  of  aerman;,  la  bottles  do. 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity, 


nnmber. 
99.933 

IH,  330 

00,193 

a,iS7 

69 
06 
7,9  IS 
1,140 
03,839 
195,040 
IT.S72 
1,344 
179,350 
19,084 
4,009 
00l,0i>6 
1,«9S,8G8 
m,lS4 
0,470 
3,119 
61,739 
63,961 
16,794 
18^ 
0^778 
949 
939,619 
180 
13,013 
33,713 
993,108 
17,847 
19,939 
19,041 
399,071 
9^063 
MM 

s;iii 

IT 

496A8S 

90 
91,406 
191,996 
47;n8 

II,  499 
900 

1,140 


Value, 


dollars. 
406,749 
900,970 
0,108,309 
179,999 
1,801 
144 
» 
14,194 
«;19I 
97.795 
40,314 
44,968 
3,030 
196,377 
14,336 
3,9U 
390,917 
193,094 
a  fit  I 
7,901 
994 
11,089 
11,100 
90,973 
93,4  IB 
310,393 
1,103 
196,878 
093 
9,603 
80,319 
918,999 
6.186 
11,900 
3,710 
04,711 
690 
4,7*9 
9,170 
11 
90,969 
90 
94.671 
98,900 
19,917 
9,191 
1,079 
9419 


Sqni- 
valentsd 

ralorent 
Duty. 


dollars  Gts. 
199,846  00 
156,406  00 
1,986,003  00 
19,006  00 
647  10 
48  79 
14  40 
7,919  00 
1,198  00 
19,199  00 
17,900  60 
11,431  90 
878  00 
06,390  80 
0,5>9S  90 
1,179  90 
07,373  01 
07,834  73 
6,404  30 
3,917  60 
338  08 
6,171  30 
7,783  OS 
1,3S6  3fi 
10,599  00 
88,711  SO 
91  73 
13,416  90 
06  89 
1,901  80 
11,490  S» 
09,091  98 
9,960  40 
9,809  00 
1,301  90 
10,684  16 
160  79 
Ml  14 
1,041  10 
9  99 
1^93S  99 
I  30 
4^  60 
18^  00 
9,907  97 
1,901  19 
101  00 
*»  00 
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8PECIBS  OF  HSMWAMDIBB. 


Wlnfl,  vbita  and  nd,  nfili*  Msditsmmwui,  io 

bottlei  gallon* 

  sH  other,  is  bottlM  do. 

 ditto,  in  cukj  do. 

SptriU,  brandT  do. 

 frmngratD  do. 

 tnta  other  m atari »U  do. 

CorJIab  do. 

B«cr,  ale,  and  porter,  inbottliM  do. 

 ditto  ia  caaki  do. 

Vinegar  do. 

MoUmm  Ibt. 

or,  apvraacetl  gallona 

^—  whal«,«t>dotharft*b  do. 

——  oU>0,  in  eatka  do. 

 caat»r  do. 

—  ttnieed  do. 

 rapeawd  do. 

 of  ahnonds  1b«. 

  of  clOTM  do. 

Cocoa  do. 

ClMenUt*  do. 

flugnr,  brown  do. 

 wblteclajod  do. 

——  loaf, and  oihar  refined....,  do. 

 enndy  do. 

 mfnp  of  ngar-eane  do. 

nvlts,  afanonda  do. 

— -  enrranta  do. 

 sranea  do. 

— —  ngi  do. 

—  date*  do. 

  raiaiiu,  mnacatel  do. 

 all  otner  do. 

  Duta,  aotapedfied,  not  oaed  for  dying  do. 

Spleca,  maee  do 

—  Botmep  do. 

—  -  -  daniMon  do. 

 deraa.  do. 

 MpfKUadt  do. 

—  dilta^  Cajmine  and  African  do. 

  piBMtD  do. 

 tami^  do. 

 ttmwtr,  gmwd  do. 

 ditto,  nw  do. 

Cu|ilwr,  cnde  do. 

 rafand  do. 

Caadlaa,  wax  and  ■Mtioneetl  do. 

 U&m  do. 

Bnmp,  bard  do. 

 aoft  bUa. 

TUlMT  Iba. 

SMTcta  do. 

PeMlbarWy  do. 

BMtCF.  ■  do. 

Lm«  

BcBfaBdnerfc  do. 

HnaaMbMOB.  do 

 do. 

 do. 

 do. 

 do. 

I««TT«rbambl«:b..»  do. 

 do. 

  do. 

 do. 

SallptWj  ymtly  reteod  do. 

ObmerM  do. 

Vitriol,  Uma,  or  Romu  do, 

 oUif.  do. 

QidttfaiO.  OS 

HOMtdof  powder  Iba. 

Mptanto  orbanrte*  do. 

TMmbco  nwBufectnTed,  Muff.  .....do. 

 ditto,  dial*  do. 

 dMakOwrthaannffrnddim  do. 

Cotton  ..do. 

TMbot.  aogon,  and  otber  goatf  hair.  do. 

Pnlatt,  oure,  dry  do. 

 ditto.  In  oil.....  do. 

 lAiMwnd  ted  lead  do. 


ladffo  

WeM,  or  paatri. 


fWm. 

Obe... 


I  MPO  RT  BD. 

Dutie*. 

Hato  of 

Dutjr. 

Eqni- 
raloDtnd 
nlwest 

Daty. 

Qoantity. 

Value. 

nnuber. 

OOIIBT*, 

doUara  rta. 

dlr*.  eta. 

percent. 

196 

on 

39  30 

0  20 

43.55 

I  305 

973  09 

0  65 

78.31 

It  0L3 

0  549 

1,753  S5 

0  35 

49.00 

789,510 

783,610  00 

1  00 

118.99 

171  015 

238,489  16 

0  63 

151. IS 

78  037 

130,495  74 

0  63 

167.34 

10  217 

lil302 

0,730  'iO 

0  dD 

41.76 

1 17  09C 

116,065 

S3399  1O 

0  90 

30.17 

6  749 

1306  85 

0  Id 

39.73 

3  983 

1,831  80 

0  8 

43.74 

9iO 

1  833  753 

1,193,430  99 

44  nt'x. 

39.01 

Til 

338  35 

0  35 

33.06 

147 

44  5? 

0  15 

30.30 

IVi,^  ■* 

11 407 

3,383  40 

0  10 

20.45 

197 

944 

79  80 

0  40 

33.99 

155314 

76305  BO 

0  15 

49.39 

38 

10 

7  00 

0  15 

36.00 

3,491 

604 

334  19 

0  9 

37.12 

2,400 

1.943 

721  80 

0  30 

14.51 

4  IK9,IM 

136,631 

40331  94 

0  I 

17.02 

3,087 

1,055 

133  48 

0  4 

11.70 

170^7,491 

6,793,540 

4,4Mk,43T  27 

•  3# 

60-18 

967.704 

I09,3OO  04 

0  4 

70.70 

131  454 

139,93 1  03 

0  6 

98.87 

4,111 

'991 

247  03 

0  6 

03.17 

04 

4 
* 

1  35 

0  9^ 

67.00 

96  531 

30337  85 

0  3 

31.99 

1  Dfil  &3] 

37345 

33,445  93 

0  3 

86.88 

*9l;S7fl 

8,796  38 

0  3 

ao.io 

1  074,945 

73375 

11,408  90 

0  3 

39.30 

188,086 

9,187 

3366  86 

•  1 

I09.n 

8  401,466 

318,143 

3M,778  08 

0  3 

80.08 

1,031,690 

68  381 

40353  80 

0  2 

68.63 

14J10  40 

0  1 

36.39 

1,493 

1  080 

1,346  50 

0  90 

114.46 

100309 

97  539 

50343  70 

0  30 

61.46 

8,865 

8  338 

3,216  25 

0  19 

16.98 

ftflK  *MM 

99,351  52 

0  8 

69.91 

1  ATI  3Qa 

83369  95 

ft  5 

141.71 

0  nut 

4,091  70 

0  10 

196.15 

43,199  30 

0  5 

OB.OI 

96,683  .%5 

0  5 

66.58 

9  MO 

95  08 

D  4 

27.47 

145,434 

43OB  68 

0  9 

66.54 

MS  596 

07  496 

13,977  80 

•  5 

11.59 

1,369 

1  M5 

473  SO 

D  30 

30.60 

966 

4G0 

77  98 

0  8 

16.58 

130 

5  30 

0  4 

37.14 

90.874 

1 787 

1,194  90 

0  4 

60.87 

I 

0  50 

0  50 

13.50 

6,818 

461 

08  18 

0  1 

14  .81 

I9p)93 

H76 

391  80 

0  1 

44.78 

103,790 

3  4S5 

1,1 15  98 

0  1 

60.71 

1,818 

164 

90  75 

0  5 

•9.33 

47 

1  41 

0  3 

47.00 

150,379 

6,311 

5,187  IS 

0  3 

3319 

794  97 

0  3 

190X38 

84  01 1 

1,906  38 

0  1 

1.17 

I  145  067 

69,585  40 

•  5 

6.08 

160371 

5  199 

1,598  71 

30.77 

96,986 

7  636 

9,138  66 

0  9 

07.18 

97,878 

1398 

209  09 

11  ^ 

14.96 

110 

1  65 

0  IJ 

27.50 

99,0U 

01340 

11.449  10 

0  79 

36.77 

8,728 

13M 

.u 
430  40 

0  5 

S3^ 

a»t,MS 

SI3tt 

977  71 

0  H 

4.G0 

1318 

493  13 

0  8 

17.40 

01 

9 

1  99 

0  9 

01.00 

6.108 

487 

151  91 

0  4 

51.71 

61 

« 

51 

0  1 

8.50 

1,397 

1334 

SSO  81 

0  40 

13.76 

1,874304 

111391 

16,748  04 

0  1 

34.07 

191371 

1,906 

9S9  36 

•  H 

79.01 

m 

911 

110  78 

0  13 

36.01 

7)BJ48 

974,431 

167.400  10 

»  49 

99.90 

I.7S8 

6S» 

178  SO 

•  10 

■Z.&4 

1038  ,401 

6513M 

ai«3B9  03 

•  3 

30.16 

69.H8 

90,683 

003  48 

0  1 

3.36 

868  011 

11,497 

8.080  11 

0  1 

75.4B 

9.190 

118 

31  SO 

3fi.94 

3U,91S 

U3n 

8388  03 

I  !f 

79.&« 

(eomltHmed) 
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AMERICA. 


SPSOIBB  OP  HBB0HAND18B. 


lU  PORTED. 


RoU  of 

Bqvl- 

dolUn  eta. 

dTn.ct». 

per  cent. 

456  73 

0  1 

189.51 

133  11 

0  4 

&I.30 

40 

0  li 

40.00 

0  4 

96.76 

0  Q 

63.28 

6  843  S4 

u 

139.78 

10  065  4!) 

0  8 

109.46 

0  6 

99.19 

fUiA  lit 

n  T 

U  f 

18.37 

ini  VH  ivk 

S  00 

38.08 

78^16  13 

1  28 

37 .40 

19,«3a  75 

1  SA 

49.63 

d  R90  AA 

1  00 

6i9O0  00 

1  00 

d  U 
9*U 

1B,1M  34 

0  00^ 

6.18 

Je  38 

0  18 

61,90 

18  18 

0  18 

S6«34 

1)382  00 

S  00 

3,384  00 

S  00 

14.95 

181  25 

0  is 

37.06 

161  40 

0  S9 

46*80 

801  35 

0  45 

B8i75 

8  2£3  40 

0  49 

71.86 

1  T  Jo  Oil 

0  10 

*a  fa 

iO 

0  12 

173  88 

0  14 

60*01 

192  31 

0  16 

14.81 

113  00 

0  10 

Aft 

75  00 

0  14 

51.70 

147  38 

0  9 

763  45 

0  94 

77.19 

668  13 

0  S4 

M.ee 

A  A 

4»«  30 

0  » 

106.91 

9,44S  30 

0  6 

67.79 

QV  AT 

64  4S 

0  8 

63.11 

111  10 

0  10 

117 -SO 

lift  at 

A  t. 

10*47 

T4  6i 

0  7 

1S9  76 

0  8 

49-89 

996  TD 

it  lA 
11  iV 

18*05 

1,008  OS 

0  13 

87.41 

4!>S  BO 

1  79 

44*11 

09  00 

2  73 

38<  10 

09  00 

3  00 

65.00 

0  00 

40.00 

SI, 190  00 

8  00 

€5- 13 

B36  00 

4  00 

41  00 

All 

do- 24 

3  40 

fin  fitt 

B  51 t  00 

101  3C 

n  36 

1 110  76 

A  4 

S  M 

0  4 

0  32 

0  4 

4g  97 

6S*B4 

3  68 

0  4 

67  B6 

•  13 

1«  SO 

0  30 

43.07 

11.4S5  SO 

•  4« 

97. U 

11,474  VO 

•  M 

50.06 

18,338  50 

1  SO 

1U.M 

35  00 

1  00 

17. a& 

148  76 

0  IS 

ir.iG 

334  M 

0  ■ 

90. ea 

i,m  80 

0  9 

1,660  M 

•  8 

33.  tS 

4M  43 

0  11 

31.95 

114  53 

8  a 

U.M 

Tiaao 

•  5 

Wtaldnt  and  Paris  white.  Ibo. 

Utbarge  •  do. 

PsttT  do. 

Snfu-  of  lead  do. 

Cordage,  tarred,  and  caUea  •  .do. 

——  ODtarred  ..•  do. 

 uatarred  yam.  do. 

Twine  and  packthread  'do. 

Seines  do. 

Hemp  cwt 

Hantlla,  son,  and  other  hemp  of  India  do. 

Jute,  Sisal  frasB,  coir,  &c.,  used  a*  hemp  for 
cordaie.  do. 

Cordilla,  or  tow,  of  h«inp  or  flax...  do. 

Flax  do. 

Rags  Iba. 

Hats  of  wool  ntunber 

Hat  bodies  or  feltii,  msde  in  whole  or  part  of  wool, do. 

Glass  watch  crjsuls  gross 

 glasses  or  pebbles  fbr  epectaclett,....  do. 

Cnt  glass,  cat  JUie  height  or  length  thcreef.. .  .Iba. 

Cot  glass,  cut  abora  |  and  not  above  1  -  ••do. 

 cut  i  and  exeeedlng.  do. 

  ent  chandeliefa,eaiMleatlekai   do. 

Plain  glass,  moulded  or  prtesed,  weighing 
over  8  oz  do. 

 ditto,  weighing  8  os.  or  under  do. 

 ditto,  weigUog  over  B  os-,  when  stoppered , do. 

 ditto,  weighlog  Soa.  or  under,  when  stop- 
pered Ibe. 

fjut  glsss — plain,  moulded,  or  preaaed,  tumblers  do. 

 ditto,  stoppered,  &e  do. 

Cylinder  window  glass,  not  sbore  8  by  10  Indies 

square  foot 

 not  abore  10  by  13  Inches  do. 

■  not  abote  14  by  10  Indm  do. 

— -notaboTe  16  by  llloches  do. 

 not  above  IS  by  12  inches  do. 

 aboTo  18  by  12  inches  do. 

Crown  window  glass,  not  abore  16  by  II  inches. do. 

—  not  akioTe  18  by  19  inches  do. 

—  abore  18  by  13  iochea  do. 

Poliahed  plate  glass,  not  abore  13  by  8  tnctaei.  .-do. 

 not  abore  14  by  10  inches  do. 

 not  abore  16  by  1 1  inches  do. 

 not  sOrered,  not  abore  18  by  12  inches  do. 

 dlito,  not  abore  33  by  14  inches  do. 

 Apotbecariea'  phials  and  bottles,  not  exceed- 
ing 4  ooBces  each  gross 

 exceeding  8  and  not  exceeding  10  ox.  eaeh.dn. 

Perfumery  phials  and  bottles,  not  exceeding  4 
oanc«a  each  do. 

—  exceeding  4,  and  not  exceeding  18  ox.  each.do. 
Blacli  and  green  bottles,  exceeding  8  onncee, 

and  not  abore  I  quart  do. 

—exceeding  1  qttsrt  do. 

DemQohns  and  carboys,  not  exceeding  half- 

gmllon  each  number 

—  exceeding  half  and  not  abore  3  gallons. . .  -do. 

 exceeding  8  gallons  each  do. 

Copper  rods  and  boltf  lbs. 

—  nails  and  spike*  do. 

Patent  sheaHung  metal  do. 

Lead,  to  pigs  and  bare  do. 

 shoe  do. 

— —  ^pes  do. 

—  old  and  aerap  do. 

—  In  sheets,  not  specified  ■  ..do. 

Braes  battery,  or  hammered  kettles  do. 

 screws  do, 

Pin^  scdld  beaded.  In  packs  of  3000  cadi  paeka 

Paand  pins  Iba. 

Fire-anns — mosketa  ..■•••■..Bimber 

—rifles  •  ......do. 

Cap  or  bonnet  wire,  eorered  wlA  sUk  lbs. 

 catered  with  other  matoiUli  do. 

Iron  and  steel  wire,  not  abore  No.  14.  do. 

——abore  14,  and  not  abore  No.  39.....  do. 

 abere  No.  29  do. 

Taeka,  bnda,  and  sptlgs,  not  abote  1 6  oa.  per  M..  .de. 
 alwT«  tS  oa.  par  II  do. 


nntnber. 
45,673 
3,328 
97 
13,746 
1,134,996 
159,071 
1S7,7&T 
9,36,175 
12,108 
»,7S9 
63,053 

9,783 
4,630 
0.366 
7.301,738 
91 
101 
1,191 
1,643 
739 
464 
1.763 
18,993 

11,408 
9,633 
1,997 

1,909 
3,130 
940 

13,304 
30,538 
19,093 
13,941 
9,846 
40,709 
841 
806 
3,910 
1,057 
1.066 
3,007 

9jm 

16,730 

969 
36 

36 
3 

7,040 
109 

300 

6 

17,039 
2JI33 
1.307 

99,638 

95 
133 
3,900 

91 
968 

96 

Mjm 

07,880 
1M09 
14 
l,SS8 
1,937 
81^6 
19,808 
3,831 

%tn 

14^ 


dollara. 
241 

307 
I 

066 
08,349 
6.273 
9,344 
110,104 
9,308 
262,369 
900,385 

28,699 
)S.70S 
07,738 
30^966 
90 
60 
3,008 
7J»5 
489 
347 
904 
11,271 

3,390 
1,137 
307 

77S 
581 
146 

394 

980 
772 
576 
453 
8.7B3 
490 
109 
173 
158 
301 
559 
3,411 
0,868 

163 

IJ7 
29 

81,430 
1,099 

SO 
4 

4,548 

on 

388 
8,071 

S 
IS 
73 
II 
»S 
30 
m«l4 
32,931 
I7MS 
196 
840 
1,198 
7,170 
7,188 
1«8S 
648 
l,IS9 
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SPECIES  OF  MKROHANDISB. 


Hannbdnm  of  Ijon  : — 

Waod-«CTewi  Hm. 

Cat  uaSU  do. 

Wrvnght  nailB  do. 

Spikn,  e<it  or  wrouyht  do. 

CmiAm,  ckUM,  and  pvts  do- 

 other  tliui  cable!  do. 

WiMsli'i  for  ■falpK,  locAiBotiTM,  ia  do. 

M aUvable,  or  cutingi  do. 

HUI,  eraM-cut,  and  pit  arnvrt  nnmber 

8<Mia,  gas,  or  wMcr  lube*  .Iba. 

AMchora  or  parM  do. 

AmtU*  do. 

BUokwnltha'  haatum  do. 

CMiB(«,  veaaela  of.  do. 

 alloAer  do. 

Claaad  or  dnned  hollow  ware  do. 

SaJ  troM,  hati«r*'  and  tailuta'  iron*  do. 

Gaat  ifm  buita  or  hingM  do. 

AxletTM*,  or  parUtberMf.  do. 

Bsand  or  aquars  Iron,  ■«  braslera'  kmIi,  Ac  do. 

Mall  or  apike  rod*  do. 

Sheet  iron,  excryi  Uggera  do. 

Haop  iron  do. 

Band  or  acroll,  or  caa«Bi«ntTod«,fca  do. 

Iroa— irfc  ewt. 

— —  oW  ud  aemp  do. 

 bar,  manufactured  hj  rolling  do. 

 ditto,  maitufactarvd  otherwiae  do. 

Steel— out,  abear,  and  Cerman  do. 

 all  other  io. 

Leather ,  unaed,  aol*  or  bend  Ibe. 

 npper,  not  apectSed .,  do. 

—  CMf-diina,  tanned  and  dreated  doaen 

■enl-ekiae  do  do 

—  ehetp-ikiiu        do  do. 

 Sont^Una  do~  do. 

 Morocao  akhia     do  do. 

 kid  or  Morocco    do.  do. 

  (Oat  or  aheep-akina,  tutned   and  not 

JreeiBd  do. 

—  Ud  «nd  tutb-aUaa      do.  do  do. 

 &WB,  kid, and  lamb, known  aicb«moia....do. 

 aki*ers  do. 

 ^rcn,  aea^  do. 

  do.  wonwn'a  hMbit  >  do. 

— —    df>.       do.     extra  and  demUlength.... do. 

  do.  Alldren'a  habit  do. 

  do.        do.      extra,  and  dend-leugth. .  .do. 

— —  awa'a  boola  and  booieea  pain 

 ditto  abnea  and  pnmpa  do. 

— ~  wDiea'a  boots  and  bootees  do 

 ditto  dmUrte-eoled  pumpe  do. 

■  —  Attn  iboaa  and  atippera  do- 

 ditro  ahnee  and  allpperSt  of  BnmaUa  do. 

—  cUldm'a  beota,  booteea,  aodritoes  do. 

Paper,  bankwbank-BOte...  Iba. 

—  Mio  and  ijuarto  poet  do. 

—  aatiaaarian  and  drawing  do. 

—  nedlain,  deny,  and  foebcqp  do. 

—  an  alber  writiitg  do, 

 oopparplate,  Mmng ,  and  eopylng  do, 

—  Moared,  ftir  lebda  and  needlee  .,  do. 

^—  auobleaiadfaMy-oidonicd...  do. 

 Slafe-paper.  do. 

<  paper....  do. 


 paartbeard.  yriwing-lieart,  aad  BaBd.paper.da. 

 tiesae  paper  do. 

—  BoM  aad  aUrer  paper  do. 

I    II    celaarad,  copperplate.     printing,  and 

Btatoera*  do. 

 ahrMMng,  wnp^ng,  and  cartridge  do. 

 plarfDK.earda  paoka 

 SlMhSrrr.  .'Tto. 

Blaak  beaks.  be«ad  ~  Iba. 

 dmeartenM  do. 

i  In  Ladsaad  Oraak.boiiBd  de. 

ditto  ttmnnd  jff 

 dlUB  im  Hebrew,  Oredt,  Latin,  or  Bog- 

HahtftrtT  yeera  beipn  ianrartatioB. . .  .Tolaaes 

 piisaadm  Hebrew,  bonnd  

 dMe         ditto  mbomii  


do. 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


n  amber. 

S0,48S 

693,179 

925,497 
],4M.e08 
t«,195 
21,0I»B 
1,4  til 

84,434 

S94.9C9 
«2  S38 
BILQIB 
236l>33 
373  480 
36,646 
987.135 

son,oiM 

43,16& 
4,338,138 
a  17,880 
130,184 
298,880 

43,063 
767.884 
330,491 

8a,7M 

7,  »t 
799 
6T9 

3,393 

6,730 
1,0IS 
443 
849 

803 
46 
63n 
621 
38,948 
I18.BT3 
1,691 
3,436 

3.640 
081 
348 
570 
5.99i> 
3,173 
X,II6 

9^443 
4« 
79,M8 
11,378 
37,771 
M 
l»l 
19 
667 
449 
3,SSS 
14 

1,867 
10,636 
307 
•tJM 
M» 
SD 

8,  nL 

7^ 


dollara. 

6,135 

740 

43,683 
713 
38,776 
t»,l(n 
490 
1.808 
4,844 
100 
3,397 
B1JI73 
3,649 
31,036 
10,388 
S6.743 
839 
08,877 
l,tS3 
30,492 
1,534 
146,139 
0,643 
0,100 
390,933 
43,396 
1,063,1)89 
383.066 
449.904 
44,406 
340 
189 
89,331 

37,366 
8,910 
4.017 
4,193 

1,317 

61 
3,538 
3,330 
136,400 
497.371 
9,806 
6.845 

INT  19 
1,099 
099 
175 
1,647 
4,045 
299 

7,983 
93 
8,761 
l,SI4 
19,860 
IS 
633 
10 
MB 
161 
464 
47 

654 
l,84» 
A6 
3,300 
361 
S 

7,739 
3,940 

7,633 
6,660 
448 


Dutlea. 


dollars  cts. 

3,699  36 
403  45 
33,807  16 
677  39 
33,137  41 
68  387  03 
487  80 
963  96 
1,481  00 
19  60 
8,110  89 
19.364  13 
1.663  30 
7.679  77 
9,308  39 
9,337  00 
666  15 
34,693  37 
33t  88 
30,147  69 
1,079  19 
106308  41 
6,447  00 
3,354  00 
134,496  00 
91.381  50 
947.980  00 
300,988  33 
53,560  00 
17,M0  00 
4»79 
64  81 
11,979  00 

13,460  00 
li349  00 
1.103  09 
1,167  50 

806  00 
33  73 
636  00 
1,049  00 
36.186  00 
118.373  00 
1,536  50 
1,113  09 

4,6S0  09 
194  90 
174  00 
3ti  00 
1,481  IS 
1,819  95 
317  40 

4,395  63 
6  90 
11,881  30 
1,796  70 
4,711  37 
4  13 
179  68 
I  .to 
BS  37 
55  00 
181  59 
I  79 

186  TO 
389  08 
76  75 
1,186  35 
178  80 
3  00 
1,818  U 
410  13 

TBI  46 
780  SO 
59  64 


Kate  of 
Duty. 


dlra.  ots. 


Equi- 
valent ad 
lalorem 

Duty. 


peroent. 

59.63 
03.79 
66.78 
80.96 
80.41 
93.79 
108.40 
63.31 
34.09 
19.60 
63.14 
48.94 
09.00 
31.96 
39.37 
34.87 
78.18 
45.83 
98.87 
68.40 
83.29 
79.90 
83.00 
53.27 
07.07 
40.18 
88.69 
34.47 
19.09 
19 .35 
IS.IC 
19.B4 
37.01 

16.01 
XB.91 
17.00 
30.B 

34.70 
66.17 
33.05 
M.18 
16.51 
17.79 
15.86 
17.» 

18.93 
18.60 

a8.4< 

83.90 
49.61 

as.09 

196.18 

M.«T 
31.18 
115.61 
111.71 
15.83 
31.6V 
16.41 
IB.N 
31.11 
11.07 
60.66 
3.71 

98.54 
31.08 
137.96 
34.99 
48.14 
69.00 
17.01 
14.15 

9.97 
11.71 
11.39 
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AMERICA. 


BPBCIBS  OP  MIRCHAMDUB. 


IMPORTED. 


QukLtity. 


V*lii«. 


DotlM. 


Rate  of 
Duty, 


Eqoi- 

•Klorem 
Duty. 


Booka  printod  In  ctbtr  UBguagM  tbu  Hebrew, 

Greek,  UUn.or  EnglUb.  boond  lbs 

— —  ditto  in  oOvr  taacaBin  thaa  Hebrew. 
Oredi,  LKia,  or  BdbUiIi,  im  alieeta  or  pam- 
phlets  do. 

 ditto  In  Bn^itb,  bowtd  do. 

 ditto      ditio     nnbonDd  do. 

 ditto  ud  pHblbbed  one  jeai-  before  iupor- 

tntioD,  bound  do. 

— — ditto  and  not  repubUabed  in  the  United 
Stntee  five  yeara  before  importation  .unboondlba. 

 repnrta  of  leglalatiTe  committeea  TOlomea 

 poiytlota,  lexicons,  and  dicdonariei  Iba. 

Bait  butbelB 

Coal  ton* 

Cak»  or  colm  biubela 

Breada  tiiA,wbaat.  do 

 barley  do. 

 rye  do 

•~—  oeta  .....do. 

  Indian  oorn  do. 

 Indian  meal  cwt. 

—  wbeftt  floor  do 

PoUtoea  biubela 

VUk,  dried  or  amoked  ewt 

—  aahnon  barrel* 

—  uackarel  do. 

—  berrinp  do. 

all  otber  do. 


Bpedllc  aiticlea  

Ad  valorem  articlee : 


Paying  dntiea . 
Fnefooda.... 


Total  valw.. 


Bomber. 

7*,8>8 
S,6S6 

M,ua 

12,fiS7 
84,S1S 

a 

S,M)6 
8,343,1:19 

sr,or3 

1I,T8T 
446 
1,«38 
00 
S,33S 
6 
3 
S4S 
100,735 
3«0 
«,960 
30,198 
lU 
fl,S63 


dollara. 

M,Y10 

10,043 

ix,oaD 

n 

S,MS 
011,613 
130,963 
8M 
US 
6GI 
40 
I,TM 
6 
1 

ISO 
33,360 
3,067 
70.111 
164,130 
1,984 
39,170 


doDara  ctL 

8S,M1  00 

B40  90 
3,171  70 
11.118  40 

1.304  03 

3,411  SO 
I  00 
S7S  >3 
0W.4SI  13 

103,377  79 
939  33 
111  SO 
337  60 
13  30 
623  80 
30 
40 
170  10 
10,078  50 
360  00 
13,U38  00 
43.237  00 
339  50 
6.»n  00 


dlrs.  eta. 

0  3 

0  13 
0  SO 
0  30 

0  IS 

0  10 

0  3 
0  9 

0  8 

1  73 
0  3 
0  S3 
0  30 
0  IS 
0  10 
0  10 
0  20 
0  70 

0  10 

1  00 
3  00 
1  SO 
1  50 
1  00 


81,393363 
03,813,891 


83,668,154 
34,766,381 


10a,4S».l»3 


14,531,308  77 
14^.348  03 


Aver. 
Aver. 


38.980,3 :«  8B 


Aver. 


per  oant. 

«.4T 

tt.er 

31.03 
».1T 

13.GB 

13.87 
4.33 
4.07 
73.35 
64.33 
148.37 
30.49 
40.33 
37.35 
39.13 
8.SS 
40.00 
133.37 
30.38 
11.73 
19.88 
37.30 
14.48 
34.87 


46.34 
37.03 
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STATXMSirT  exUbiiiiig  the  Articles  Imported  during  the  Year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1844,  the  Duty  on  which  exceeds  35  per  cent,  on  the  Wholesale  Market  Value  of  such 
Articles;  w^ared  in  conformity  to  the  27th  Section  of  the  Act  of  the  30th  of 
August,  1842. 


ABTIC  LES. 


Si 


Ipirtti- 
Bmttj  tan*. 

|nlD>*a  p«,     •  -  Ado, 

Another  do. 

Sanr,  l«*f  ud  otfaer  t«- 
faed  lb*. 

DatM  do. 

Kaiaiu  In  boxn,  ftc  ■  .do. 

iBIadt  pepper  do 

Bed  d<L.  do. 

Pfmnto  du. 

Boff  ind  pork  ..do. 

adpbUo  <A  bOTTte*  do. 

Wltiiiii(ud  Paris  irbite.d<i. 

Cordage,  aaturad  do. 

Dne«rred  yam  ,do. 

Gluo— 

Woteh  enratmla  gntt 

Cuu  b»lf  &  oxcsediag  .lb*. 
Cyltedor  window  gUM— 
Not  oboTO  8  t»y  l91ii..oq.  fi. 

Do.    lQb<T  IS  do. 

Do.   U  by  10  do. 

Do.  l«bTil  do. 

Do.   18  by  U  do. 

Above  la  by  IS  do. 

Crmra  windov  glox — 

Above  18  by  It  laeh«o.do. 
Dm^obiM,  ice,  abort  3 

(Ub  mmber 

Fno^ama — uaoketa  ....  do. 
HoBobctiirea  of  iroD — 
CUd  coUflo  end  pam.lba. 
Oaliw,  other  thas  ca- 

Um  do. 

Sad  trotia,  tailof^  and 

hatter'a  troaa...  do. 

Hoop  IrOD  >do 

Bar  rolled  cwt. 

Cake  or  culm  baobela 


78S.M6 

41fi.9l8 
SHVI87 

236,686 
B,4m,4M 

1,073^ 

S09,W6 
S99^ 
191,873 
43,673 
103,073 
107,737 

1,191 
1,781 

I1,3U 

lfl,l»3 
13,011 
9,84fl 
40,705 

806 

I7,0SS 

9S5yW7 

tS,B46 
S1738S 


dorara. 

606.  OM 

171,015 

I94,4M 


i 


1  dollar  per  caUan. 
76  ceDts  do. 
7Sc«ale  do. 

6  oenta  per  ponnd. 


3,167 

1  eent 

do. 

ais,i4x 

S  centa 

do. 

09,03; 

fi  oeuta 

do. 

S.086 

lOoeota 

do. 

40,765 

9  cents 

do. 

6,8l3|ScenU 

do. 

I.SOS  li  cent* 

do. 

sei 

1  cent 

do. 

0,373  44  eenta 

do. 

9,544 

G  cents 

do. 

3,0C8 
904 

3M 
980 
772 
576 
4S7 
3,763 

103 

4,518 
17,940 

38,775 

as,  108. 

«,8« 


U,7»>7 


S  dollara  per  groM. 
4.%  Eeats  per  ponod. 

3  cts.  per  aquare  fL 
cema  do. 


centa 

4  oeoia 

5  cents 
G  cents 

lOcenia 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


00  cent*  pacb. 

1  dollar  M  ctf .  eack 

3^  eenta  per  perad. 

4  cents  do. 

S^  eenta  do. 
tjoent*  de. 
1  dlr.S5cts.percwt. 
398  ja  oei.tw  per  boshel. 


dollara. 

783,500 
313,088 
IST^SOO 

113,931 

8,366 
2M,773 

83,660 
4,091 

4S,499 
6,187 
3376 
456 
6,848 

10,065 

2,38« 

803 

347 
763 

668 

Dsr 

49S 
S^ 

81) 

8,511 
18^638 

SS,1«7 

S8^ 

666 
0,447 
947,280 
M9 


S9 

Hp 
It 


dollar*. 

7S.8S0 
91,376 
9,703 

16^ 

371 
39,767 

r,S70 
361 

0,840 
789 
ISO 
31 
609 

1,193 

376 
113 

33 
113 
96 
7* 
G6 
348 


608 
3,343 

3,097 

7,896 

107 
830 
183,198 
00 


if 
.3  . 

If 


dollar*. 

1.404,971 
503,081 
M5,645 

304,193 

4,804 
613,681 

130,063 
6,438 
96,109 
13.384 
4,333 
738 
13,770 
30,803 

0,706 
1,819 

933 
1379 

1,536 
1,305 
I.0O0 
6,473 

199 

13337 
38,796 

•5,9W 

1393M 

1,639 
13319 
31,46030 
1337 


i 


I 


2£ 


dollam,  dollar*. 

319,749  16,847.16 
75,763{  660313 
3a346|  S81.49I 

44,178.  888,370 

730  5334 
91,003:  704.964 


33313 
965 
14,419 
1.843 
039 
110 
1,916 
3,130 

863 
S79 

e« 

381 
SSD 
181 
130 
•36 


3,044 
9309 


171398 
7,403 
110,324 
14.131 
4,868 
848 
14,091 
33,931 

6,691 
3,001 

613 
3,196 
1,706 
1386 
l.lOO 
0,409 

334 

15.671 
44336 


6S3S0 

19,447  119,096 

•48  1368 
13S7  14.896 
311 309  3.467,>>60 
166  1,193 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  confined  to  the  Tessels  of  the  respective  conntries, 
including  the  colonial  possessions.  This  is  much  upon  the  same  principle  as 
before  the  independence  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies:  excepting  that  the 
British  crown  subjected  the  colonial  carrying  trade  with  for^gn  countries  to 
restrictions  that  were  palpably  unwise  and  unjust,  though  strictly  in  the  narrow 
spirit  of  the  Navigation  act.  Since  the  revolution,  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
trade  to  all  the  countries  in  the  world. — (See  Commercial  Legislation  of  Eng- 
land and  the  iTnited  l&ates  hereafter.) 
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The  eaiiy  details  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britun  and  her  colonial  posses- 
sions were  by  no  means  attended  to.  Some  accounts  of  entrances  and  cleair^ 
ances,  and  notices  of  the  imports,  were  kept  by  die  customs  department,  and 
from  these  the  following  tables  have  been  compiled. 

The  accounts  of  the  tonnage  employed  are  mixed  up  with  that  engaged  in  the 
North  American  fisheries,  and  in  the  drcuitous  tirade  with  the  West  Indies.  It 
comprised  a  great  share  of  the  whole  British  navigation  beyond  the  seas. 

From  the  date  of  first  passing  the  navigation  law  in  1660,  in  which  act  the 
exclusive  restrictions  to  be  observed  in  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  plantations 
in  America  is  declared,  we  have  but  scanty  information  respecting  the  commerce 
of  the  North  American  colonies  until  1670,  when  we  find  they  supi^ed  the  sugBT 
plantations  with  cattle,  hogs,  flour,  timber,  slaves,  and  other  lumber ;  and  tbat 
"  in  time  of  dearth,"  the  plantations  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylva* 
nia,  supplied  even  Britain  and  Ireland  with  com. 

In  1703,  a  law  was  passed  to  encourage  the  growth  and  importation  of  nrnTal 
stores  from  the  North  American  colonies — and  an  active  trade  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  betw^n  England  and  these  plantations,  and  between  the  latter 
and  tiie  West  Indies.  A  very  profitable  trade  from  the  North  American  planta- 
tions was  carried  on  with  the  foreign  West  Indies,  which  was  most  unwisely 
attempted  to  be  stopped,  by  British  West  Indian  interests  obtaining  a  British 
act  of  parliament,  framed  in  1733,  imposing  nearly  prohibitive  restrictions  on 
tliat  trade,  although  the  proceed  and  profits  of  which  were  nearly  all  remitted  to 
England  in  payment  for  manufactures.  The  value  of  exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
North  America,  on  an  average  of  the  three  first  years  of  King  William's  reign, 
is  stated  by  Chalmers,  at  395,619/.  The  imports  at  339,138/. ;  the  population 
in  1715,  tiiat  is  130  years  ago,  at  375,750  whites ;  58,850  negroes.  Total  434,600. 

That  trade  was  paralysed  for  some  time,  but  not  suppressed.  It  was  beyond 
the  power  of  mere  acts  of  parliunent  to  annihilate  so  profitable  a  commerce:  espe- 
dally  that  carried  on  by  British  merchants,  from  Englauid,  through  the  North 
American  colonies,  to  the  French  and  other  foreign  West  Indies,  until  1665, 
when  Mr.  Grenville,  a  man  of  great  integrity,  but  of  contracted  mind,  and  a  most 
blundering  commercial  le^slator,  converted  the  gallant  commanders  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war,  on  the  American  and  West  India,  as  well  as  on  the  British 
coasts,  into  sworn  revenue  officers  for  the  enforcement  of  restrictive  navigation. 

The  profitable  trade  from  the  North  American  plantations  in  supplying  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Danish  West  Indies,  with  British  manufactures  and  colo- 
nial provisions  and  stores,  was  consequently,  during  the  following  year,  almost 
annihilated  by  the  wicked  interference  of  Mr.  Grenville.  Grievous,  indeed^ 
was  the  consequent  infliction  upon  British  trade  and  navigation — and  unfortunate 
the  effects  finally  caused  by  the  just,  but  unredressed,  comphunts  of  the  Ni 
American  colonists.*   Their  grievances  were  only  attended  to  by  an  attempt  to 

*  Hacgregot's  British  America. 
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incfease  their  bardens— by  eztending  to  them  the  Stamp  act — which  they  effec- 
tually resisted  under  the  title  of  "  The  folly  of  Snglatid  and  the  ruin  of  America." 

In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  New  England  colonists  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  printed  in  the  year  1715,  concerning  the  trade,  it  is  asserted,  "That 
one  fleet  only  from  New  England  brought  home  6000  barrels  of  i»tch,  tar,  and 
turpentine  to  London.  Ships  of  late  we  build  very  well,  boUi  for  beauty  and 
strength.  Even  so  early  as  this  time,  we  find  our  sugar  colonies  complaining 
of  New  England's  great  trade  to  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  which  they  now 
supply  with  vast  numbers  of  small  horses,  and  mtb  provisions,  fish,  &c.,  and  in 
return  took  their  molasses,  which  they  made  into  ram.'' 

In  the  year  1740,  it  eppeara  from  the  information  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  persons  concerned  in  the  two  British  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  that 
about  200  British  ships  were  annually  and  conatantiy  employed  in  that  trade,  viz., 
"  about  eighty  or  ninety  sail  to  Vii^nia,  and  about  110  to  120  to  Maryland ;  that 
the  ships  trading  thither  from  the  outports  of  Cheat  Britain  were  generally  of  a 
lesser  burden  than  were  those  from  the  port  of  London :  and  tiiat  of  about  30,000 
hc^sheads  of  tobacco,  annually  imported  from  those  two  colonies  into  Great  Bri- 
tun,  18,000  were  brought  home  in  the  London  ships.  Also  that  this  computa- 
tion was  exclusive  of  the  vessels  employed  by  those  two  colonies  in  their  trade 
with  the  other  British  continental  and  island  colonies  of  America." 


From  the  Year  1744  to  1748,  inclnslT^ 
Exported — 


T  B  A  R  8. 


1744. 
1745. 
1746. 
1747. 
I7«ft. 


ToUl. 


To  the  North- 
ern ColODIM 

from  Briuin. 


£ 

MO,aM 
334,IW0 

7S8,«tO 


S,4M,0M 


DUkrasoa  In  fftnmr  of  oar  oortbeni 
wtailM  


To  the  WmI 
India  Uluada 
frmo  Brltaia. 


£ 

7M,000 
503^ 

734.000 


3,361,000 


From  the  Year  1754  to  1758,  inolnnve^ 
Exported — 


TEARS. 


17M. 
17». 
ITM. 

iTsr. 

I7M. 


Total. 


To  tba  North- 
ern ColoDiea 
from  Britain. 


£ 

1,946,000 
1.177,000 
1338,000 
1.7S7.Mt 
1,B3Z^ 


7,410,000 


DiflhroDce  in  fcvonr    oar  nwtbera 
Mknio  


To  the  Weat 
India  lalands 
from  Britain. 


£ 

683,000 
6»4,000 
733,440 
776.000 
877,000 


S^OM 


In  1761 1  1762,  exclusive  of  pitch,  pine,  staves,  shingles,  and  various  kinds  of 
wood,  there  were  many  other  articles  exported  from  South  Carolina:  among 
which  249,000lbs.  of  indigo;  62,288  barrels  of  ricej  23,194  bushels  of  com; 
3980  bushels  of  peas;  3881  bushels  of  oats;  2275  barrels  of  pork;  1648 lbs. 
of  bacon ;  five  barrels  of  ham ;  eighty  k^  of  butter ;  thirty-two  casks  of  tallow ; 
343  h(^heads,  215  bales  of  deer-skins,  and  1043  deer-skins  loose;  1199  barrels 
of  tar ;  75 1  barrels  of  turpentine ;  nineteen  barrels  of  rosin ;  sixteen  casks  of 
bees'-wax;  2693  tanned  hides;  fourteen  boxes  of  myrtie-wax  candles;  besides 
hoops,  handspikes,  fiirs,  pink  root,  reeds,  &c. 
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Declabed  Value  of  Britiih  and  Irish  Produoe  and  Manafiactonfl  Exported  bom  tiie  Uidted 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States  of  America,  in  each  Year,  from  1805  to  181 1,  and  from 

1814  to  1836. 


TUBS. 

JUnonnt. 

TEARS. 

Anoaat. 

YBARsJ  Amnuat. 

YEARS.. 

AtBonnt. 

TEARS. 

Antniat. 

YEARS. 

Anont. 

1803  .... 
1806  .... 

isn  .... 

1808  .... 
IBW  .... 

£ 

17,S4 1,409 
]t,X49,488 

0^1.739 
7.t7S^ 

1810  .... 
ISlL  .... 
1814  .... 
IBIS  .... 
MIS  .... 

£ 

10,9!0,7SI 
1,841, 163 
S,IS9 
1S,UM74 

1817  ■■■■ 

1818  

1819  .... 
ISM  .... 
lUl  .... 

£ 

6,930,339 
9,4f>I,l»9 
4,929319 

6,914479 

1833   

isaa  .... 

I8S4  .... 
1828  .... 

iftrt  .... 

£ 

M64,87'l 
8,090,394 
7.818,934 

1817  .... 

IBW  

I8S9  

1830  .... 
lUI  .... 

£ 

7,0IBW 
«,8)0,31S 
4,823,419 
6,I3>,MG 
9fiB»^ 

8,«68,97> 
7^79,099 
S.8443M 
lOyBOaW 
IMU^ 

Tradb  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Old  American  Col(Hues,  from  1697  to  1783, 
indnaiTe,  showing  the  official  Value  of  Exports  and  Inqporta. 


New  £ik]l*md. 


Ex. 
ports. 


£ 

31,2M 
«J,680 
41,486 
3a,6S6 
37,01G 
33,r>3» 
30.S23 
M,793 
S2,3I0 
88,793 
49,ffSa 
9e,3S9 
31, IIS 
36,413 
34t8D9 
49,904 
al.MI 
66.6.U 
G9,6^t5 
9B«98 
61,391 
94,432 
49,S06 
30,483 
4T,9S3 
69,330 
60,363 

7a,oti 

63,816 
7S,09S 
04,689 
93,311 
M,7«t 
49,048 
«,00S 
01,983 
St,3&S 
71,899 
06,788 
03,947 
99,110 
46,004 

60,061 
93,160 
68,183 
30,348 
■8,948 
SS,6IS 

4i,rn 
».748 
99,999 
48.4S5 
03,387 
74,318 
83,993 


Im- 
po¥ta. 


£ 

6B.4GS 
63,317 

137,1179 
01,918 
80,33! 
64,633 
09,608 
74.eD6 
62,S04 
57.030 

120,631 

in),3as 

120,349 
10133B 
137,421 
128,1«6 
120,T78 
131,288 
161,660 
131,166 
13S;D0I 
131,869 
123,317 
138.760 
114,n24 
133.723 
176,486 
166,907 
301,768 
SM,882 
187.«77 
t94,UO 
■61,102 
300,190 
183,467 
316,000 
184,370 
146,460 
180,113 
S2S.13S 
133,933 
103.333 
tat,S7B 
171,081 
198,147 
146,899 
172,461 
143,989 
140,463 
309,177 
110,640 
197,683 


Nkw  T*tB. 


M3499 
303,974 
37S,S4* 
349,631 


Ex- 
port*. 


£ 

10.003 
8.763 
Ifl.StS 
17,5(17 
19.547 
7,963 
7,471 
10.540 
7,393 
3,819 
14,383 
I0W7 
12,330 
8,383 
13,103 
»,466 
14,438 
39310 
31316 
31,971 
S4J34 
27331 
19,396 
10,836 
15,681 
20,118 
37,903 
31,191 
34.076 
38.307 
31,617 
31,141 
19333 
9.740 
S0,7H 
0,411 
11,630 
16307 
14,193 
17,944 
16,833 
16,328 
18,400 
31,406 
31,143 
13,636 
19,067 
14,637 
14,083 
9,841 
14,092 
12,398 
33.413 

3&«a3 

43,363 
40348  ' 
40333  I 


Im- 
porla. 


£ 

4.379 
2S,370 
42.792 
49,410 
31.010 
30,991 
17,363 
22,394 
17302 
31,366 
29,853 
26399 
34,577 
31,479 
28,836 
18,6:t4 
46,470 
44,043 
64,629 
33,173 
44,140 
623M 
S633S 
37397 
30,734 
87,478 
63,013 
63,030 
70,650 
84,866 
07.432 
81,634 
64,760 
64336 
06,116 
66,940 
69,417 
81,798 
80,406 
86wW0 
185333 
133,438 
106,070 
119.777 
140,430 
167,W1 
134,487 
110,930 
94,907 
86,713 
137,964 
143311 
363,773 
807,136 
Z4S341 
194,030 
377364 


PniMSYLTlNIl, 


Ex- 
pert!. 


£ 

3.347 
3,720 
1,477 
4,608 
0,330 
4,143 
6,160 
3,430 
1,399 
4,210 
786 
3,120 
817 
1,377 
38 
1,471 
178 
3,603 
9,4G1 
3,193 
4,499 
0398 
6,564 
7.928 
6,037 
6,883 
6.333 
4337 
11381 
9.960 
13.823 
1^330 
7,484 
10363 
13,766 
8334 
14,776 
30,317 
31319 
30,786 
19,198 
11,918 
6,134 
I^048 
17,136 
6337 
9396 
7,446 
10,130 
I3J7P 
3393 
11309 
14,944 
18,101 
13376 
19,978 
393*7 


Im- 
port*. 


£ 

2.997 
10J04 
17,064 
18,120 
13.003 
9342 
9,899 
11319 
7,306 
11,037 
14360 
6.723 
\881 
8394 
19,408 
8,464 
17337 
14327 
17,183 
31343  I 
23,309  I 
33,710  ; 
37,068 
^1,^31 
21,346 
21i.3'.»7 
15.!|lt3 
30,a'i4 
4'i,2(l9 
57,634 
31,079 
37,4;B 
39,7!» 
48,5i(3 
44.2C0 
41 

■llUli9 
.'■4.ai'8 
■I8,«l>l 
i;i..=>i3 
,'.f,,i;!>0 

fi  1 .4.i0 
54.433 
f«.73I 
91,0U) 
7S.21I6 
793401 
01,214 
94,380 
7339B 
82.494 
79339 
139,637 
8I7JI3 
190317 
301308 
S4S344 


VlXUlltlA  kW 
HlXTLtllP. 


Ej- 


£ 
327J56 
174333 
198,115 
317,303 
233,738 
274,78! 
144,928 
264,112 
116,768 
149,132 
307,635 
313,493 
261,668 
188,439 
273,181 
»734> 
206,363 
380,470 
174,796 
281343 
396,884 
316,376 
332.069 
331,483 
897311 
283391 
287,997 
277344 
314,730 
334,767 
43I3SS 
413,069 
386,174 
340,833 
408303 
310.799 
403.198 
878,090 
394,993 
880,169 
493,346 
891,914 
444,664 
341,997 
377.109 
427,709 
037331 
402,709 
399.438 
419371 
493319 
494391 
434,618 
868339 

460383 
369,439 
081379 


Im- 
port!. 


£ 

09,796 
310,133 
103,078 
173,481 
199,6)^3 
72,391 
196,713 
60.461 
174,332 
58,015 
337,901 
79.061 
60,308 
137,639 
91,536 
184,363 
76,304 
138373 
199,274 
179,399 
319,903 
191,925 
164.630 
110,717 
127370 
172,794 
138,833 
161391 
193384 
189391 
192,969 
171,091 
109,931 
100,931 
171,378 
148,389 
186.177 
173386 
230381 
904,704 
311,301 
368,860 
917,M0 
181,436 
34B361 
364,160 
338,196 
384339 
197,799 
383,645 
200388 
ISMM 
838300 
948^419 
847337 
919,181 
908,770 


Cakouna. 


Ex- 
pons. 


£ 
12374 
9.263 
13373 
14,038 
16373 
11370 
13,197 
14,067 
1,698 
8,633 
33311 
10,340 
30,481 
30,793 
12371 
10394 
3!^449 
31,290 
39,198 
40387 
4 137s 
46385 
00,373 
62,730 
01,858 
79350 
7fi.li9 
9*304 
91,941 
98,453 
96.063 
91,175 
113319 
191.739 
159,771 
126,!«7 
177.849 
120,466 
143.348 
814,063 
187,708 
141,119 
336.191 
986,660 
186,630 
164,607 
199,180 
193,994 
91.847 
7S397 
107,000 
167305 
110,499 
191,007 
H6,49I 
986,164 
164,«94 


fm- 
porta. 


£ 

3.989 
18,463 
11,401 
11,003 
13,908 
10,460 
13,438 
6,691 
19,788 
4,001 
10,493 
11,996 
38,531 
19313 
20,400 
30,015 
334«7 
23,713 
16,631 
37.273 
13,036 
19,841 
.19,M0 
18,390 
17,703 
94374 
43,346 
97.939 
39,1B1 
43,934 
23,364 
33,067 
98,366 
04,786 
71,146 
68398 
70,466 
90398 
117337 
101,147 
89366 
87,798 
94,443 
I8I3II 
124,170 
I37,069 
111,499 
79,141 
8O319 
101399 
99319 
180;m 
104^)88 
3S43Kr 
138344 
WM7T 
H9,M» 


Ex- 


203 
IB 
3310 


17 
994 


Im- 
part*. 


51 
134* 
830 
IJM 

9337  14.1 


139a 
13» 
11,1  u 
1319 
9.701 
G39« 
93M 
93*4 


173U 
MSI 
7* 

laa 
•a* 


13M 

a 

i,oaB 
3tia 
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YBAKS. 


17M  

ITW  

17M  

ItW..... 

ins  

W»  

17«0  

mi  

im  

1781  

ITM  

ITOB  

ITfiS  

ITW  

im  

ITOB  

1770  

mi  

ins  

im  

1774  

ms  

ina  

1777  

1778  

1779..... 
1780..... 

1781  

1788  

1788  


Nsw  YOKK. 

TlHOlttIA  AND 
tiARTULND. 

Cabolira. 

GiosaiA, 

Ex- 

Im- 

Bx- 

Im- 

Ex- 

Im- 

Bz- 

Im- 

Bx- 

Im. 

Ex- 

Im- 

port*. 

port*. 

porta. 

porti. 

porta. 

port!. 

porM. 

porta. 

porta. 

porta. 

ports. 

ports.' 

£ 

tS 

£ 

te 

tB 

«>,U8 
B9.U8 

839,483 

10,603 

137,497 

30319 

944,047 

878.439 

383313 

307388 

149319 

8330 

1347 

841,706 

38,069 

181,071 

33336 

144,466 

489368 

385,157 
834397 

330,525 

187387 

4i437 

9380 

*tjm 

884,1171 
S«3,484 

84373 

260,419 

90,091 

300,169 

887.799 

22331 S 

181,ne 

7,155 

530 

17456 

19,108 

353311 

14,190 

108.426 

418381 

436387 

130389 

313349 

1371 

30,104 

409,094 

14,300 

S36396 

31,383 

S6Q30S 

494363 

438,471 

190311 

181,903 

,. 

IO3I8 

637,087 

31,684 

630.789 

23.404 

498,161 

397338 
504,451 

456,007 

306,534 

319,359 

8,074 

18,176 

37,803 

SI,tS6 
483« 

480,106 
289370 

33,794 

707388 

605,883 

163,769 

318,131 
251,687 

19,198 

40,336 

334,336 

39,170 

304,067 

456,083 
418,709 

949350 

253,003 

8.764 

84,879 

41.733 

847,389 

68382 

388,046 

38,091 

306,199 

418,699 

181.695 

194,170 

OJUS 

33,701 

74316 

3S83S4 

S339it 

338,660 

38,338 

384,162 

643,t94 

59,>i39l 

282366 

950,133 
305308 

14389 

44,908 

88,187 
14^Slg 

469^09 

88397 

SI  531 G 
S83349 

30,358 

436,191 

599,508 

515,193 

341,727 

31335 

18,338 

481.399 

S4,0S9 

39,148 

363368 

505,071 

383,324 

389318 

334,709 

84.183 

29,108 

141  733 

13^307 

26.891 

327314 

461,003 

373,548 

293,387 

4€Ut 

344,093 

400,081 

61,422 

417367 

37,611 

371.830 

437,916 

437,628 

395.037 
908,188 

85396 

33334 

148,376 

4IIIJ97 

67,119 
73,460 

483330 

69,406 

432,107 

406,048 

475,984 

S89388 

48308 

06388 

139393 

207,993 

743I8 
479391 

36,111 

190,906 

361392 

488,362 

887,114 
978,907 

SD0380 

SI37O 

98340 

148,01) 

384,491 

69383 

38,109 

I3438I 

436,094 

717,782 

146,373 

56331 

96.198 

U0.38I 

M30,II» 

9337S 

693,621 
343,976 

31,613 

738,r44 

577,848 

920,316 
793,910 

430311 

409.169 

63310 
66383 

70,498 

136,369 

824330 

82,707 

39,133 

SO73O9 

538,404 

439,923 

449,610 

92,400 

134,024 

637,096 

76340 

289,314 

36,653 

436,443 

689303 

328,904 

45fl,il3 

344,839 

86,391 

03,931 

112,348 

342,476 

80,008 

437337 

69311 

633,693 

612,030 

538,738 

432303 

378,116 

67.647 

57,518 
113,777 

llOpMS 

71396 

187318 

1,338 

175,963 

■  366 

758,356 

1331 

579349 

6,343 

103,477 

763 

89,060 

2318 

1,431 

365 

73,236 

18,608 

12368 

1,880 

8,430 

57.395 

17 

38 

2,338 

873 

is,iin 

20,440 

56 

7,537 

1,074 

808 

]4,eet 

349,713 

570 

8,781 

007 

89 

33 

16332 

496,603 

37 

708 

230,941 

3351 

91388 

3,K8 

8309 

603,977 

94368 

330347 

506 

14,059 
340 

7380 

180,848 

14,183 

89.743 

6304 

8M90 

199388 

88313 

647,183 

80368 

s>oi4e8 

9838> 

74388 

930.787 

6,785 

92388 

Total  (HBcial  Value  of  Exoorts  to,  and  Imports  from.  Great  Britain  to  die  Aueiicaa 
Colonies  during  the  fidlowmg  Years : — 


Y  B  A  B  8. 


1701.. 
1710.. 
1790.. 
1730.. 
1748.. 
1750.. 
1760.. 
1781.. 
1789.. 
1763.. 
1704.. 
1763.. 
1786.. 
1787.. 
1768.. 


Impovta. 


£ 
809,130 
349317 
408.190 
662380 
718.419 
804,770 
761,103 
847394 
741339 
1,186,163 
1,110376 
1,161,703 
1,432,103 
1.473383 
1398368 


Bxporta. 


£ 
343,838 
393363 
31SV70e 
930363 
813,885 
1313375 
8,611,767 
1,093,089 
1377.104 
1333,001 
9;319,71S 
1344,180 
1388,003 
9,168,111 
9;3883*a 


YEARS. 


1760, 
1776, 
1771, 
1772, 
1778 
1774. 
1773 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1791 
1788 
1788 


Import*. 


£ 

1331316 

13163S6 

1339.843 
1,398318 
1309,332 
1373348 
1,921363 
103367 
13,619 
17394 
19,578 
18,560 
99347 
S837C 
818398 


Export*. 


1.604,974 
1,939,675 
4,1D2;474 
8311.098 
1379,417 
9390,440 
190,163 
9^419 
57,190 
83380 
349,767 
835,431 
847388 
8963U 
1,48^919 


Total  Nunber  <^  British  Ships  and  Seamen  employed  in  the  Trade  between  C^ceat 
Britain  and  her  C(rfonies  tm  the  Continent  of  America,  in  the  Year  1771. 


COLONIES. 


Hadaon'a  Bay  

Labrsdor  (Amerkaa  TMaela),  ISO 
NcwfmdUnd  (tOM  bo«ta}... 


Cuwda 

NoroScoti*.. 

Blioda  bUnd,  GonocctioBt,  and 

New  Hampahirv 
Nnr  Yom  


OaitM  bnnrd..- 


Ship*. 


Mmbor. 


SeameD. 


nomber. 


4 

130 

380 

10.M0 

34 

408 

6 

71 

46 

653 

3 

36 

38 

380 

803 

99,088 

COLONIES. 


Bronght  forward 

Pennsvlraata  

TlrcrlDU  and  Harrlamd.. 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

SbAMgnaUm  

PasaHafa  

Total...  


BUps. 


503 

89 
380 

84 
149 

34 
3 

10 


1878 


Seamen. 


31388 
888 
3360 
406 
1,MD 
810 
84 
190 

98318 
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Official  Valne  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
-  in  each  Year  from  the  Acknowledgment  of  their  Independence  to  1845,  inclusive.* 


YEARS.     .  ImporU. 


1T84  

1789  

1780.  

17BT  

1788  

1780  

17M  

1791  

1703  

1793  

1704  

179S  

1708  

1707  

1798  

1799  

1800  

1801  

len  

1H03  

1804  


Tlf  WO 

l,|i:;,(,7M 
I,|i',(J,t99 

l,l!l4,'I33 

!f"1.<>40 

l,it.0J.l3T 

a,osii.a7i 
i.i;5..ii3 

1,  ?-<:;jao 
i.i-ii-,im 

2,  ri)'3  ilB 
l,!i2:<,.W4 
1J'M.008 
l,r.ril.467 


Gxporta. 


3,  C79,168 
3^08,023 
I, £03,466 
3,014,113 

l,R«r.H2 
K,!..',->  .-99 
3,4.11,779 

4,  t-:.,l48 
4,!i71.ll8 

4,  t]  l.'SS 
3,(.vi>71 

5,  tjJ.:75 
6,0.''  I  :i39 
^(l.'l^■^^a2 

5.  ;.-".:i70 

7,5 17. -.30 

6,  $:i:'.t80 
S,S7i.«ll 
6,itiis,ia6 


TEARS.       Importi.  ExporU. 


1803  

1800  

1807  

1808  

IR0»  

1810  

IHll  

1813  


jg 

I.rij6,M6 
1,909384 
2,847,1133 
836.342 
3,20^431 
3,614,406 
SJC0,4IS 
1,194,153 


7,146.765 
8,013,133 
7,031,130 
3.993,059 
3.187,613 
7.813,317 
1.431,830 
4,139,30< 


1813   Roconls  destroyed  by  fire. 


1814 

1815  

IStO  

1817  

1813  

1810  

1820  

1831  

1833  

1833  

1834  

I82S  


22.6 '1 
3,370,388 
t|3MI.?24 

3,0.']  7, (ion 

3.651.3-12 

3,  r>t3,2IO 

4,  tt20,T29 
5.4&»,T37 
3,025.609 
S,7 16,353 


T.B03 
11.930,501 
7,801,003 
6,387,078 
8JW3,437 
4,301,696 
8jn«,3«3 
6,607^ 
7,308.064 
6,141,451 
7.141.386 
7,637,276 


YBARS. 


1836 
1827 
1838 
183B. 
1830 
1831. 
1833. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1830. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
184S. 
1844. 
IBia 


Intporto. 


m 

4J>84,647 
7.907.347 
^8^0,58I 
0,103,143 
8,055,96! 
8.970.342 
8,396,488 
8,816,088 
10,376,038 
10,357,743 
1 0^7,407 
nj57,477 
15,«»,T79 
11.400,667 
18.90^ 
t3,ni,S9l 
13,181.343 
30,798,008 


Export*. 


6.303,193 
8,637,917 
6,843,737 

9.5S3,3M 

8'236.677 
lt,.W6,l73 

?.3 18.498 
11.007,785 

9,7&t.8.'i6 
13.rii3,859 

14,1 1  (..aoo 

6,(iy3,074 
10,323,103 
11,085.449 

7,38J.009 
10,'108.«TI 
9,067.313 
7^3^ 


Statemekt  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  all  British,  Foreign,  and  American  Tonnage  whidi 
entered  the  Ports  of  the  United  States,  from  1 789  to  1 844. 


T  £ARS 
CDding  Sift  of 
Docember. 


TotAl 
Foirlgn. 

ToUl 
Ameriean. 

Mm. 

tool. 

tons. 

»4,4I0 

1M,6U 

197,399 

360,746 

866.079 

310,618 

340,448 

368,894 

306.066 

344,378 

414,679 

100,180 

ie3,r>66 

447.764 
696,049 

37,0W 

82,974 

37.007 

66,833 

660,177 

19,6^ 

46.846 

67S,H6 

83,168 

73,757 

608,078 

40,773 

"  87,760 

699^ 

M,087 

107,683 

696,496 

71.689 

131,403 
157,370 

681,671 

111,993 

84M03 

104,478 

14^619 

787,801 

104.330 

163,714 

787,494 

73,.'»M 

133,141 

891,809 

05.408 

87,843 

999,098 

69^50 

»I,W* 

1,044,008 

04,787 

80,780 

S4JUI 

47,674 

099,180 

71.608 

99,306 

608,981 

U,388 

ao.316 

906,434 

10,647 

•3,309 

948,947 

I.IBS 

47,096 

667,999 

.  90 

118,897 

987X8 

668 

48,3«1 

69^ 

Msm 

917,418 

700,308 

913,496 

96fi,t49 

877,469 

174,»S5 

916,186 

T8IMS6 

YEARS 
udibg  3lit  of 
DecanibeT. 


Briliih. 


Total 
ForoiKn. 


Total 
Anorieui. 


1T88. 
1790. 
1791 
1798 
1798. 
1794 
1795 
1796. 
1797 
1798 
1799, 
U08 
1801, 
JSfS. 
1808. 
1804. 
18*9. 
1806. 
1807. 
1806. 
1609. 
1818 
1811. 
1819 
1618 
1614. 
1818. 
1816 
1817. 


1818. 
1819. 
1890. 
1891. 
1899. 
1638. 
1894. 
1899. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1680. 
1831. 
1889. 
I8S8. 
1884. 
1889. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1840. 
1841. 
1649. 
1843. 
1844, 
1846. 


tCMW. 
118,638 
36,333 
47,865 
99,070 
80^940 
86,000 
94,683 
61,034 
89,117 
101.478 
96,851 
66,158 
100,906 
09,509 
811,M9 
401,788 
468,498 
«9Sjn9 
844,774 
541/190 
484,709 
499,858 
583,434 
619,693 
699,501 
43S,8»4 
706,747 


tana. 
101.414 
85398 
78,899 
81,690 
160,941 
119.468 
1M,S67 
93,017 
105,694 
137.669 
190.933 
130,743 
131,900 
981,946 
393,838 
496,709 
668,859 
641.810 
080,913 
769.708 
893.110 
694314 
719.868 
788,444 
789,775 
634,759 
910,999 


tODB. 
76S.I0I 
783,579 
801,391 
705.098 
787  JMt 
775,171 
850,088 
888,754 
941,108 
018X1 
868,381 
S73JM9 
067,397 
999,991 
049,883 
1.111,UI 
14174,670 
lMt6t* 
IWA4 
1^190,718 
1409,074 

1.576,946 
1.681,909 
MI0.111 
1M,S8S 
IJ>77,4M 


*  The  official  values  at  average  prices  computed  at  average  prices  in  tlie  year  1694  areabourdlj 
erroneous :  and  have  been  merely  returned  by  the  customs,  under  the  suppositioD  tliat  tbey  form 
-the  best  index  as  to  the  relative  quantities  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  ar- 
ranged  the  above  table  as  an  approximate  Tkw  of  the  relative  qaantities  exported  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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Statembht  maite  to  Congress,  by  the  American  Governmeni,  of  the  Trade  between  die 
 United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


TKABS, 
S«pt. 


NAVIGATION. 


Inmrda. 


Ansrf- 
ean. 


Britiah. 


Other 


UntwardN. 


Aiaeri. 
oao. 


BritUb. 


Otber 
Foreign. 


CUHMEBCK. 


liiPOKia. 


In 

Anwrtcaa 
Veaaels. 


In 
Poreign 
Veaaala. 


lUI.. 

un.. 

Utt.. 

im  ., 

IMS.., 

im.., 

mr... 

IM... 

un.., 
law... 
ini... 
ia»... 


tona. 
IH^W 

133.079 
153,730 
160,H7 
134.393 
191389 
199367 
134339 
177393 
311,950 
331,4»7 
IM^"9a 


toaa. 

48.941 
59,333 
71398 
54,404 
46371 
49.739 
80345 
99,643 
76361 
30,736 
103393 

i4U«g 


tool. 
333 
349 

83 
S»7 

351 
593 
191 
143 
108 

40i 


tona. 
179,643 
194371 
396,130 
S«4,848 
900.664 
349388 
381303 
934,173 
954,699 
399,114 
835.759 
398.394 


tona. 
I493S0 
171390 
14B.49I 
16S34I 
199,148 
164,741 
918,819 
149,408 
187,985 
304,331 
949,495 
193.303 


torn. 
37367 
S7364 
61,986 
49,907 
«,I73 
45338 
73,110 
87394 
703U 
683G8 
94,043 
104331 


197 
830 


3941 
1174 


tona. 

173.533 
308.734 
910,974 
313,748 
943,640 
910.693 
291,035 
S99,789 
958,908 
9T8387 
8443M 
999337 


dallara. 

33,090.743 

30,706,433 

94.436.511 

35,654,K00 

34,663.193 

23,.'«9.197 

97,720349 

28.683.118 

a!.409,3«5 

31,509,163 

89348389 


1,996300 
4,D99,8M 
3,498.030 
3.433.511 
9.030,034 
9,602,773 
3,306.464 
4,198,093 
9377,124 
8,017,033 
3339384 
4377384 


dollars. 
95.087,108 
34.806.287 
37.935.141 
28,088317 
30,713.246 
96,131,909 
30,287,1 13 
823 11.310 
29,379,489 
24.519314 
44,093,717 
3S3M.TW 


C  0  H  H  B  RC  K-eomtimu^. 


YKARS 

BxroMTi. 

American  Produce  and  Hanii' 
facto  rea. 

Foreign  Produce  and  Uana- 
factnrea. 

TOTiL. 

In 

AvarieaB 
Vsaaela. 

Itt 
Pof«lfn. 
Teaaeto. 

T0T4I. 

In 

American 
Vemlf. 

In 

Foroisn 
Vewa*. 

Torau 

In 

Amerioan 
Teaaelt. 

In 
PoreisD 
TciaeiB. 

Torai. 

AdUra. 

13,058,993 
18380,138 
14,305,766 
14349,699 
38393,173 
19371338 
18338,063 
13399317 
16,147,937 
19,002359 
99366,743 
18,180368 

dollara. 

3.679,m 
4,771,998 
6,536391 
5.478370 
6.330394 
4,441,193 
0,649340 
7.361334 
6356,440 
5397.309 
7,949.771 
9.735,710 

dollara. 

18334,134 

33,458,136 

30340,717 

30320,393 

33,013,460 

30.413316 

23.487,710 

30,091,671 

22304,377 

25.499318 

30,616,513 

37314.579 

dollara. 
9,058,116 
901336 

089,291 
647,376 
3S9.S97 
905,098 
813,800 
3370333 
967,939 
373,743 
1,798,398 
1.903389 

dollar*. 

80,330 
138.975 
444,001 
644.211 
1,499.709 
013361 
390,736 
598.465 
819,394 
533.691 
974.678 
997,731 

dollejra. 
9,143,346 
1,040,211 
■326,323 
1,391,587 
3339,009 
1,578,659 

904,996 
9,968398 
1.787316 

829.434 
3,373,006 
2.900.116 

dollara. 

17,117,108 
19,587374 
14.885.987 
19.496,998 
99353,069 
16336,191 
19,151399 
10300350 
17.115,859 
19.876^ 
94.465,070 
30,091,354 

dollara. 

S.66O373 
4,910,973 
0,980,953 
0,133,181 
7339.999 
5309,794 
7,340381 
7360319 
7,175,834 
0,451.930 
83»t,44D 
10,723,441 

dollara. 
90,777.480 
34,498347 
31,866339 
31,690,179 
37.083388 
21391379 
96399306 
13.060,668 
34.9913S8 
9633939S 
39,989319 
XfiUJKS 

A  SxATKarENT  of  the  Quantities  and  declared  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  of  British 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  to  the  United  States  of  America,  in  each 
of  the  Ten  Years  from  1827  to  1832. 


ARTICLES. 


1827 


QnuUtr.  Talue, 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1829 


Qoantity. 


Value. 


AffMil,  alopi^  Mid  kabefdaahnT..TBlae 
BnMuandcnpp»r  ■ianHfiKtarBa....ewt. 

Ooala,  eulaa,  and  ciiid«ra»  tons 

CMtn  BUnoftctunM  yarda 

—  Hiaiary,  laeo,  Ud  mdl  warca^valu* 

— Twbt  and  yarn  ttw. 

BaiAiiuwara  pieces 

Glaaa  cwt 

Hordwara  and  cntlsry  do. 

Inm  and  atod,  wnntght  and  oB' 

wiM^bt  t. *.*....■■«... .-tone 

iMd  asd  ahot  do. 

laaihw,  vnmtbt  and  unwrouiht..  .Iba. 
linan  maniifacW  yard* 

—  Ihreud,  tnpca,  and  amall  «amB..Ta1ne 

PlM^  iewallan,  and  wtfdtaa.  do. 

Bdt..„.  bwlMta 

Slk  mann&etnraa   .valua 

TIa  and  pewttr  warea  and  Un  phtMido. 

Wool,alMep*«  Iba. 

WeoUan  and  warMad  yarn  do. 

MaanCKtnnM  piecea 

„"  J*«>" 

teau  wavM  value 

Tatal  dedarcd  Talon  af  Britbh  and 
lifah  produce  and  ntanaliMUMraa  ex- 


number. 

94384 
89338 
3I3S03O9 

"8,914 
14,008.708 
60390 
143373 

14,739 
1380 
179307 
18,789,906 


8,0173*8 


434,365 

3,095373 


VOL.  III. 


£ 

189361 
184376 

19,956 
«337,9» 
969,079 
1,647 
180,113 
>  138,364 
753,299 

156,802 
94,733 
39.453 

735.670 
37,037 
35397 
48.784 
67.111 

I90,<64 


1,237,549 
368.781 
71317 


7.018379 
5  K 


number. 

V9399 
98,534 
86380,497 

im,38ft 
1(UW43I1 
87.473 
134369 

16,438 
1,450 
156.489 
17,833,424 


9,440,870 


918304 


343,6-^7 
2.718358 


£ 

138390 
68338 
10,438 
1319.466 
UH381 
6316 
840,736 
90,991 
7(H,679 

179,400 
23348 
29.029 

645,978 
34,800 
86.831 
44380 
46387 

111,189 
5,166 

1314,966 
319,473 
89,729 


5,810315 


number. 

13,077 
31331 
S9,5HI,062 

W,189 
14,«b5k48« 
99399 
139.009 

11335 
113 
168,711 
18367399 


8,513394 


9*10 


807,786 
1301,519 


£ 

96389 
60.M4 
19384 
1340333 
199384 
1398 
106^ 
69318 
669371 

1U13» 
1389 
16,936 

699377 
93,831 
31,799 
61,137 
68,688 
58366 
897 

819,649 
139,869 
84,703 


4.823,419 
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AMERICA. 


A  R  T  I  C  L  B  8. 


Apparel,  alopt,  aodli>berduli«iT..TaIn 
Brut  and  oonwr  iiunufiwtiUM>>>.cwt. 

CMla,eahB,  and  dodm  tona. 

Cottoa  inanttCMtBrea  Tardi 

—  Hoateiy,  teea,  and  amaU  wvaa..vBliu; 

—  Twiaiaad  jttra  Ibt. 

Barthanware.   .pioe«a 

Gtoaa  rSrt. 

Hardwaraa  and  ntl«7,  da. 

Iron  and  ttael,  wrougbt  aad  nn* 

wnHigbt  toDi 

Laadand  ahat  ,  ,do 

Leathor,  wrongbt  andnnwronB)ib...Uw. 
Ltoen  mannbcttiraa  yard* 

—  Thread,  tapea,  and  aaaall  was«a.Talnr 

Plate,  jewellery!  and  WKtchM  do. 

Salt  bodMik 

Silk  manufactnTea  ....nl«i' 

rin  and  pewter  warea  and  tin  Btataa.da> 

Wool,  ibeep'a  Ibp. 

Wodlen  and  woraMd  ram  do. 

„    HaaafaoUtraa>*  ..ptecr> 

M           H   yard- 
Small  warea   .valu- 

Total  daoUred  value  of  Britiah  and 
IrWi  pndtHM  and  manuficturea  ex- 


I8M 


Qaantity. 


number. 

10,8% 

49,331,374 

48,980 
1S,94S,C34 
1S,3Q7 
183,530 

l&,IM 

m 

3f«3fi5 
M,6H,776 


S,C»1,472 


I1I.IW 

•77W 

1,789,979 


Value. 


£ 

107,905 
90,598 
17.618 
a,09.\6a8 
249,507 
3.59ft 
184.610 
87.199 
66«,136 

1S3,MI6 
3,108 
«8,89S 

698,784 
»6,7M 
48,008 
6C,760 

193,007 

lOIW 
I  MM 

9)1 1,4 18 
IM,614 
47.M7 


6,133,146 


l»l 


Quantity.  Value 


number. 

37,485 
15.103 
68,587.893 

317.39! 
18.7*6,3  T6 
35,089 
«1»,700 

»),Bie 

S51 
116,387 
M,B0l,lt89 


3,130,354 


1,318,648 
743,aOG 
833,110 

X,58(;,40g 


£ 

138,363 
109,533 
9.231 
3,318,824 
344.437 
19.063 
239,139 
87.8M 
99M(I9 

248,707 
7,718 
34,707 
9SM7S 
36.321 
71.020 
£  36,988 
237,985 
101,497 
50.090 
S9,9ie 
1,890,838 
XGCIOe 
79,143 


9,003^ 


isn 


Qaantify.  Value. 


nnnber. 

33331 
42,210 
S1,S08,7M 

»,I04 
31,418,411 
■9,177 
■97,489 

37,5U 
4,843 
IC0,115 
8,6S4,U3 


3,680,491 


1.000 

547.389 
489,409 
1,534,729 


e 

81,473 
148,573 
W.088 
1.049J75 
193,109 
&,045 
H4,9«a 
B19S8 

M4.90S 

17,678 
•89.631 
S4.03S 
78.041 
34,277 
93,t3» 
196.109 
54 
43.641 

MiajM 

160,710 
43,647 


A  Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  which  entered  Inwards  and  cleared 
Outwards  at  the  Ports  of  the  United  States,  in  1821  and  1831. 


COUNTRIES. 


Swedbh  Weat  IttdlM  

Uantoli  Weat  Indlea.  

Duteb  Weat  Indtea  

Enaland  ■•>.■  

SceUand  

Ireland   • 

Gibraltar  

Britiah  West  Indie*  

BriHab  North  Americas  Colonlea. 

Newfoundland  I'iaberies  

Hanae  Towoa  and  Germany  

Pranee   •••• 

French  Baat  Indlea  

Cuba  

Other  Spanbh  Weat  India  

Portugal  

Asorea  Ivlanda  

Hondnraa,  CaBBoaohy,  te...  , 

Heithio  

Brazil  

Barope  generally....,  


Total. 


INWARDS. 


IMI 


I9,«M 


S,1G» 
34^06 


35,686 


I8S1 


84,»4 
II,OtS 

7,030 

23,760 
82,607 
736 

sr4 


87 

463 
304 
000 

l,S09 
633 
3.030 


315387 


OCrWARDS. 


im 


517 

7,333 
3,018 
435 

'403 


3,053 


1.073 
403 


»9 


55,168 


IHl 


117 

«W 
83333 

9,101 
1306 

17303 
MJTt 

1.711 

S7 

14 


333 

ICS 
MO 


311,170 


Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manu&cturee  Exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  of  America. 


Apparel, 

BraM  and 

Cotton 

Iron  and  Steel 
Wronght  and 
Uawnosbt. 

linen  Ha- 

YEARS. 

Slopa.  and 
lUlMr. 
daaheiy. 

Copper 

Hanuracturea, 

Earthen. 

Hardware* 

nvfactures. 

SilkMaaa- 

Hann- 
fhcturea. 

including 
Cottim  Yam. 

ware. 

and  Cutlery. 

Inclndlng 
Liaen  Yam. 

faduiea. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

127,911 

138,430 
87340 

1,733,047 

191301 

711305 

412,513 

831311 

1834  

106,382 

1,078,403 

198,001 

047316 

333,196 

1349,500 

300300 

228,361 

166,000 

3,719.430 

340,320 

078,491 

408,368 
913387 

13S537« 

U7,Me 

1836  

134,369 

870338 

3,491,719 

495313 

1318,413 

1,688311 

5M3D1 

75,309 

113,783 

7».\753 

311,633 

074376 

489300 

989,787 

109.699 

1838  

104.151 

140,732 

1,470,307 

313.749 

66IJ04 

634305 

944389 

348,906 

180,019 

139,426 

l,407,n83 

400,164 

849,640 

801,198 
U5334 

I.S683IS 

410393 

109341 

107,473 

1,118,439 

179,033 

934,003 

97C347 

174.15* 

137,088 

104,153 

1.915,933 

333,479 

684,400 

636,333 

1,132.347 

300.757 

1841..... 

84393 

B»,95« 

487,376 

108373 

398381 

394364 

463349 

81341 

1433M 

133,470 

804,341 

191.432 

448,311 

iis39e 

713346 

164331 

119370 

1973SS 

I3S13M 

SIS3SS 

837,063 

090337 

I8S30S 
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VKIRS. 


int. 

uu.. 

IBM. 

IW. 
NM.. 

tm. 

ISW.. 
■HI., 
IM. 
IMS. 

im.. 

IMS.. 


Tin  ud 
P«wier 

Unwioofht, 
SBdTbi  PUM. 


U1,1S9 

ioa.s« 

193,981 
M8,37S 
139,806 
341,196 
MMH 

ir«,M3 

144,461 
171,89* 
S»I,7H 


Woollen 
Huulkctimi, 

iadiidlnf 
WoolloBTm. 


Other  Bri- 
IrbhOoodi. 


X,38S,883 

i,7^^o^o 

9,SS7,S30 
8,199,198 
1,««S,998 
l,887,m 
^178,645 

1,540^ 

asMss 

l,SS4,4I» 
M«>.74S 


£ 
699.771 
830.406 
B57jr7» 
1,099339 
601,686 
773,994 
993,m 
070,988 
081,318 
4U,4M 
433,018 
e9M6B 


Urited 
8IUM. 


£ 

7,379,699 
6,844JM9 
18,988,433 
1S,4S5,6«5 
4,«95,US 
7,089,760 
8,639,904 
S,S88,nX> 
T,998M« 
8,898,607 
9,013,304 
7,SS8^ 


Britith  Wnt 


£ 

3,439.603 
9,397,089 
9,680,094 
8,187.340 
3,786,453 
8,393,441 
8,988.598 
8,584,970 
9,904.004 
9,391.4X5 
9.889,441 


Bridal) 
NorA 
Anorki. 


£ 

9,076.744 
9.09!,550 
1,671,089 
3.158,138 
3.783.391 
I,993,4Ar 
3,047,671 
«.fH7,9l3 
3,047,061 
9,333.535 
1,791,911 
8,070,861 


Eul  IndU 
and  Coyloo. 


9,969,138 
9,864.794 
2,976,339 
3.193.89S 
4.383,829 
8,876.196 
4,748,106 
6,033,807 
3,59S,000 
.M09,l«8 
0/104,019 
7,693,606 


QuAHTmxs  <tf  tin  Fiindpal  Articles  Imputed  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  f£  the  same  Articles  i^tered  for  Iltnne  Consiimptitni. 


BARK, 
For  Tsonsn'  or  Dyers'  0H. 

BBBP, 

BALTBD. 

BUTTER. 

0  H  B  BSE. 

TBABS. 

Entereil  for 

Eoieredfor 

Entered  tm 

Entered  for 

Inptrted. 

Home  CoQ- 

Imported. 

Home  CoD- 

Imported. 

Home  CoD- 

Imported. 

Home  Coo- 

•umption. 

ntmplion. 

nimptioii. 

■nmptlon. 

1838  

l««l  

18«t  

18,439 
12,704 
94,410 
92,999 
99,431 
11,437 
44,7«4 
37,776 
60,014 
27.848 
11,084 
96.779 

cwU. 
14,413 
/  13,495 
'  13,736 
18,887 
18,683 
10,366 
83,993 
30.073 
31,487 
31J33 
18,108 
W,979 

cwU. 
899 
OS 
11 
6 
2 
14 
37 
77 
3«,429 
7,014 
81,096 
7S,660 

100 
16 
11 
4 
2 
14 
37 
17 
298 
9898 
938 
4« 

CWti. 

1 

6 

1 
1 

*  il 
754 
10,159 
3,769 

.... 

CWti. 

1 

10 

I 

11 

137 
32D« 
144 

.... 

CWU. 

9 
9 
6 

I 
2 

13.038 
14^197 
4S,3I» 
83,118 

CU'U. 

9 
9 

6 

1 
9 

8,339 
13,913 
38,033 
96,414 

CORN]  ill.: 


TEARS. 


«  H  ■  *  T. 


Imported. 


1B8S. 

IRM. 
1«3». 
1836. 

leaer. 
isae. 

1839.. 
IMt.. 
1841., 
■M>.. 
1S4S.. 
IM8.. 
IMS.. 


qaarters. 


535 

8,786 
73,788 
10,5&8 
16,111 


Entered  for 
Home  Con. 
SMmptlcm. 


quuters. 


X0I8 
1,909 
SB,3X 
97,087 
16,096 

9,491 


WBUT  FLODK. 


HAMS. 


Imported. 


cwt*. 
S3,S99 
34,975 
8,809 
1,183 
130 
19,061 
433,749 
984,467 
859,740 
381,060 
91,317 
999,003 


Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
•umptioD. 


cwti. 

677 
59 
223 
133 
tl2 
87,600 
199,681 
876,068 
311.490 
333,285 
16,331 
39,133 


Imported. 


cwU. 
70 
20 
33 
98 
18 
23 
W 
60 
394 
1133 


Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
•UKDption. 


CWtl. 

CwU. 

60 

25,760 

10 

35,311 

33 

8,370 

18 

18.333 

19 

11,644 

93 

13,999 

19 

4Ji87 

34 

5,873 

48 

1,699 

699 

7,348 

11.378 

96,781 

HIDES,  UNTANMBD 


Imported. 


Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption, 

CWU. 

94J99 
21,886 

8.478 
16.399 
10303 
13,627 

3,975 

5.833 

1,709 

6,173 
10,739 
17,190 
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IBDN,  CHROHATE  OP. 

LARD. 

HANGANBSB,  ORB  OF. 

OIL,  SPBBH&CITI. 

Ed  tared  far 

fiotorod  tow 

KntMod  ft>r 

"Bpteredfaf 

inpuf  tod- 

Home  Cob- 

Imported. 

Hoine  Con- 

Imported. 

Homa  CoD- 

imported. 

Hone  Con- 

■nmptloti. 

■atDpiloiii 

•umptioiii 

ion)  ptioo. 

ton*. 

ton*. 

ewta. 

cwtt. 

tana. 

toaa. 

tuns. 

tOBS. 

7« 

7<0 

713 

7M 

1839  

ISTO 

1378 

1 

1 

1 

MS 

90S 

187 

89 

ID09 

lOU 

IM 

918 

S68 

467 

1987 

1834 

39& 

890 

84 

IM 

1096 

809 

900 

911 

168 

109 

307 

993 

79 

76 

1108 

SM 

899 

CM 

V,7» 

8.044 

lOS 

107 

Ml 

II66 

Ml 

IMS 

M,55S 

24.977 

CO 

N 

1171 

SM 

808 

808 

76,010 

60.611 

1866 

l«4S 

SOM 

1060 

«9,1S7 

lUt 

TEARS. 


PORK,  SALTED. 


Imported. 


Entered  for 
Hume  Con- 
MiBpHoa. 


RICE. 
Hotfaitb«ir»k. 


Imported. 


Entered  for 
HomeCea- 
enmpiieA. 


E  I  0  B, 
Roaih  aWfln  the  HaA. 


Imported. 


Entered  for  Hotne 

Connmptlon 
(nftar  deducting 

the  quntiiy 
Cleared  in  the 
Dniied  Kingdom 
knd  Expected 
upon  Drawback}, 


SBEO^vte-GLOTEB. 


Imported. 


Entered  for 
HomeCea- 
■nmptiBn. 


1833 
1S34 
1839 
1830 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
IMI 
184S 
1843 
1844. 
184S. 


cwu. 
1^9 

"7 
6 

10 

39 
7 

10,078 
13,408 
9,B83 
S4^49 


10 
13 
1 
SB9 
69S3 
IB56 
103t 


GWtf, 

l^7l4 

6,183 
9,997 
9,974 
1,187 
BOS 

676 
848 
145 
890 
13^74 


CWta. 

SSIB 
496 
903 
9SS 
130 
60 
98 

sso 

93 
444 
4D6S 
BS8 


quarter*. 
34,114 
39,716 
39,416 
80,439 
89,731 
9U16 
43,883 
41,998 
40,813 
40,490 
18,908 


qnarteia, 

18,080 
97.816 
17,739 
13,038 
19,009 
17.766 
19,483 
17,flOS 
39J77 
16,898 

i4,m 


ttwu. 

ISO 
1,339 
8,988 
17,391 
719 
496 
1 

33,033 


ewte. 
1474 

ijm 

9jau 

10,364 
3,648 
1» 
• 

6;i«4 
HOT 
&»• 


YEARS. 


1838. 
1834 
1839 
1836 
1837 
1838. 
1839. 
IS40 
1841 
1841, 
1848, 
1844, 

i8«a. 


S  BBDSiTix.! 
FLAX  SEED  ft  LINSBBO. 


Imported. 


qnnrtera. 
13,943 

16,868 
94,379 
19,446 
4,003 
6,359 
6,170 
9,104 
3,698 
3,448 
8,070 
9376 


Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
rampllon. 


qnnrten. 

12,949 
16,700 
34.419 
16.631 
4,797 
0,311 

6;94i 

9,010 
3,860 
3,993 
8,670 
3364 


8KIN8  AND  FDBBt  ^ 


B  BAR. 


Imported. 


nnmber. 

10.310 
9,377 

10,184 
9,7M 
8,373 
8.495 
4,809 
4,693 
6,979 
9,136 
6.377 
5,»S 


Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
■omption. 


nnmber. 
1760 
ISO 
IW 
S4S 
1110 
1946 
793 
S69 
844 
W 
4M 
383 


B  BAT  BR. 


Imported. 


nnmber. 
8,837 
13,629 
93IS 
6,434 
19,998 
14^11 
10,876 
19,180 
13,300 
13,881 
8,918 
a,601 


Bntaredftr 
Hotne  Oon- 
•anptton. 


nnroher. 
13,310 
13,916 

9,596 

«bS89 
18,380 
13,833 
11,944 
11,104 
14,971 

fl,7U 
1M» 

6,399 


ORBB. 


Imparted. 


nnmber. 
136,950 
399,196 
399,958 
198,139 
188,789 
171.879 

leojm 

409,308 
186,970 
lftM67 

i«,Ma 


Entered  for 
Home  Com. 


nnmber. 
88,997 
41,881 
99,030 
49,694 

89,896 
M.7X1 
«M49 
83,406 
•9,177 
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SKINS  AND    PURSi  tIi.: 


TBAKS. 


POX. 


laporMd. 


Entend  for 
Horn*  Com- 
sraptloa. 


UARTKN. 


H  IN  K. 


BnMredfor 
Imported  ■  Hom«  Con-' 
I  fnmption 


Bntored  for 
Hotav  CoD- 
•nmptioD. 


MUSQUASH. 


IiBpOTl«d. 


Entered  lor 
Home  Con- 
sum  pti  on. 


IMS.. 
104.. 

UW.. 
I8W.. 

int.. 
isas.. 
isas.. 
law.. 

IMl., 
1S43., 
1841.. 
1S44.. 
IMS.. 


■RmlMr. 

ei,497 
47^ 
S9,704 
40,9S8 
S3,1IB 
47^ 
44^ 
a».97» 
71.S35 
SIW 
ftl^D 
40^560 


amnbsr. 

I1,0S3 
7,183 
8,140 
6,919 
1,668 
8^ 

tw 

1,866 

i,m 

407 


ii«iBb«r, 
40,7n 
81,684 
47,363 
S0,9S4 
88,781 
V),i5S 
»,781 
M;I07 
40,998 
18,808 
19,144 
18,998 


n  amber. 
44,963 
40,793 
34,834 
81,081 
38,473 
34,617 
1S305 
93,387 
33,698 
30,040 
20,394 
»1,18» 


noiolMr. 
9B,749 
96,138 
82,950 
93,338 
73.637 
64.904 
89,311 
88.579 

109,3!>7 
78,197 
•1,778 

191,890 


number. 
33,413 
40,698 
41,000 
43,957 
83,680 
84.094 
36,308 
33.380 
Ht,31S 
79315 
0^696 
78,789 


nnmbttr. 

13,880 
138,393 

38,333 
193,138 
338,148 
988,370 
111,196 
138.398 
191,944 
800,970 


number. 
98,366 
82.173 
94,497 
99,046 
56,006 
SS9.S49 
191,078 
S98,6IS 
197,819 
858^008 
108,618 


YEARS. 


1838.. 
IBU.. 

lau.. 

1888.. 
1B37., 
1838. 
1880.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1849.. 
1848.. 
U44.. 


SKINS  AND  FURSi  vis.: 


RAOOOON. 


Imported. 


n  amber, 
338.962 
»5.115 
396,914 
331,179 
183,034 
Ma,S09 
363,007 
493,^39 
507,780 
I75,92& 
S7^9M 
»9t,2C3 


Enterod  far 

Home  Con- 
Muuptioii. 


nombor. 

601 
7,360 
73 
988 
778 
908 
317 
467 

40,818 
60^10 
9,366 


SEAL, 


Imported. 


number. 
103,193 
1,941 
3,081 
7,191 
9,874 
47,301 
lt,93t. 
3,041" 
8,178 
94,113 
68^ 


Entered  for 
Home  Coo- 
mimptioa. 


number. 
103,759 
1,186 
334 
3,431 
10,999 
4,719 
8^034 
18.31 1 
8,178 
3,848 
84,399 
460 


TALLOW. 


Imported. 


GWtt. 


817 

896 
8,870 
1,108 
38.040 
46,508 
BKJB8 


gntered  for 
ome  (Jon* 
■nmptton. 


(swie. 
9;163 


837 

4,766 
1,906 
36.804 
41,980 
94.967 


TEARS. 


TAR. 


Imported. 


Entered  fer 
Mome  Con~ 
ffnmptioD. 


TIMBER,  Tis. : 


STATES. 


Imported. 


Kntered  for 

Home  Con- 
■omptian . 


FIR,  0  A  K,  fte. 
8  IncbM  Sqnara,  4Bd  apwarda. 


Imported. 


Bntend  for 

Hmne  Con- 
Kumptien. 


ItU.. 
1884.. 

ia».. 

1888.. 
1817.. 
I81S.. 
18l».. 
I8M.. 
IBU.. 

mt.. 
im.. 

IM.. 
1M».. 


leMB. 

1131 
1797 
1188 
1467 
1331 

870 
lODO 
IMS 
3978 
1801 
1600 

•78 


1973 
1760 
1984 
1568 
1368 
879 
1668 
1379 
9844 
188Q 
I7SS 


gt.  bbda.  Uwda. 

553 
1771 
9961 
1977 
76 
llBfl 

674 

677 

708 


gt.  Utd*.  kMdt, 
4  0 


747  ml  135 
810 
988 


0 
14 
3 
347 
9 
I 
0 
0 


17  mod  90 
11« 
188 


loede. 
489 
JOB 
168 
937 
468 
4 
J 11 
3989 
3909 
1033 
6574 
18B0 


kwdi. 
688 
180 
368 
637 
414 
98 
110 
9S89 
3914 
690 
4013 
8090 
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AMERICA, 


TEARS. 

TOBACCO 
(  U  ntnuinfsctared  ). 

TO  BAG  0  0 
(H  nafketand  w  Cigual. 

TURPBHTIM8. 

Inporttd. 

ISntmrcd  for 
HoBe 
OoomunptiMi. 

Imported. 

iSDtoTea  tor 

Uonie 
CoDdnmptian. 

Imported. 

"  ■ 

Borne 
CoaMmptlen. 

IIM. 

90,748.317 
•7304,871 
M.9SS.419 
CI, 308.756 
36,353,973 
39,166,763 
33,873316 
S«,63S,886 
43.133,9^ 
38,618,013 
41.038.697 
33,813,349 

30.S9S.SM 
3(^840,081 
31.636,661 
31,095,301 
33,093,269 
32.614,487 
23.301,617 
33.169,551 
31,366,407 
31,333.483 
31,894^64 
33,398,563 

lb*. 
1ID;676 
635,916 
177,736 
73,6» 
609.566 
930,663 
931,861 
1.1633SS 
1,485,898 
381,179 
6M,1BI 
613,963 

Ibfc 
19,691 
14,616 
»;S81 
7,366 
33,591 
1At7 
7,893 
7,771 
7,137 
7/134 
6,336 

cwta. 

823,486 

300,887 

998,137 

876.363 

417,336 

439^11 

318,431 

849.136 

•61,639 

468,330 

473,168 

491,106 

cwta. 
SI637« 

m^T 

300,906 
341339 
403,807 
333,73* 
381.091 
363,016 
338,916 
433,426 
473477 
460.556 

Y  B  A  a  S. 

WAX,  BEES'. 

wool.,  COTTON. 

WOOL,  SHEEP'S. 

Im  ported. 

Entered  tor 

Hsma_ 
CoomunpuoB, 

Imported. 

Entered  te 

HoBia 
Cmnmptlni. 

Imported. 

Bnimdlbr 

Home 
CesMinptiea. 

CWM. 
333 
71 
331 
153 
139 
344 
386 
381 
45S 
1094 
3363 
1664 

cwd. 

138 

71 

37 

68 
6S 
3IS 
339 
326 
473 
019 
1669 
1634 

Ibl. 

137.50fl.7Sg 
369,303,075 
884.435.613 
289,615.693 
330,631,716 
431, -137,888 
311,397.798 
487,856,504 
358,240,964 
414,030,779 
574,626,510 
517,318,633 

lb*. 

33r  ,964,159 
361,333.596 
269,653,049 
387.346,731 
30U.037,306 
389.379,134 
386,493,450 
433,990, 123 
353JS3,509 
336,107,190 
309.47^SOO 
454^,749 

Ib^ 
334,678 
1,048.3«9 
387,306 
633,890 
337,380 

57,785 
U9.163 
J 15,' 95 

58,791 
561,028 
l!Mv61S 

99363 

lb*. 
362,671 
1,183.554 
383.173 
233,298 
338.753 
296.713 
4S,60S 
135,967 
42.50lt 
387.6(6 
31S;S7? 

usjsos 

Ah  Account  of  the  Number  British  Ship^  and  thdr  Toniiaff^  entered  from  the  United 
States  in  the  "Porta  of  ^  United  Kingdom,  in  each  Tear  during  the  Fourteen  Tears, 
ending  the  5th  dav  of  January,  1845  ;  also,  a  nmilar  Return  of  the  Number  cleared 
Outwarda  for  the  United  States. 


Y  BARS. 


1639 

i8sa 

1834. 
1835 
MS6 
1837 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1641. 
1S49. 
1843. 
1644. 
I84B, 


AMEBICAN  SHIPS. 


ENTBRED. 


Shi  pa. 


nomber. 
639 
432 
443 
408 
543 
534 
603 
764 
598 
667 
534 
534 
716 
373 


Tounege. 


tona. 

230,869 
167.339 
181,874 
304,530 
336,303 
386.483 
975,813 
367.467 
383,009 
426,867 
394,170 
319,534 
369.100 
•38,737 


CLEARED. 


Sbipe. 


nnmber. 
651 
471 
447 
546 
601 
379 
624 
830 
580 
839 
560 
616 
717 
091 


Tonnase. 


toni. 
331.286 

176,771 
I8a360 
330,913 
331,031 
255,046 
184,848 
373,810 
992,334 
409,930 
813,390 
340,333 
396337 
355344 


BRITISH  SHIPS. 


CLEARED. 


Ship*. 


nomber. 
338 
408 
475 
387 
334 
389 
380 
380 
398 
360 
318 
353 
410 


ToonagB. 


tona. 

114,300 

147,909 

158,407 

133,754 

119,903 

198,856 

110,475 

109,951 

134,723 

180,041 

159397 

195,743 

946,096 

9S836» 


ENTBRED. 


SUpa. 


number. 
389 
384 
363 
SSI 
317 
336 
109 
104 
196 
375 
967 
381 
•U 
•TS 


Tonnage. 


tMia. 

91,787 

95,303 

89,933 

94,658 

83.456 

80383 
81,033 
63,36S 
01,481 
13S»I 

i3i,7n 

153333 
300,761 
906,ISS 
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NcMBER  ood  Tonnage  of  Vessels  em^oyed  in  the  Foieirn  Trade     the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  Year  ending  5th  <rf  Jannary,  1848,  exdnrively  of  Yeaseb  in  ballast. 


NATIONS. 

BNTBRBD 
INWARDS. 

CLBARBD 

OUTWARDS. 

NATIONS. 

BNTERBD 
INWARSS. 

CLBARBD 
OUTWARDS. 

siapa. 

Tom. 

Sbipi. 

Torn. 

Sbip*. 

Tom. 

Ship*. 

Ttoao. 

C sited  KiBsdvm  ud  ita 

No. 
19^93 

tso 

»7 
679 
756 
711 
863 
481 
360 

No. 

3,080,838 
03,249 
33,293 
107,439 
64,006 
138,431 
74.338 
40,309 
BS,819 

No. 

1S.19S 
137 
198 
264 
1,092 
Me 

907 
S13 
334 

No. 

9,739,073 
88.369 
ST  ,094 
30,029 
87,457 
108.917 
91 .732 
49,7  3S 
33.118 

No. 
17,990 
BOl 
79 
31 
183 
6 

674 

0 

No. 
3,338,01 1 
39.2.<K 
11,331 
3,344 
43,732 
1,727 

335,814 

1,801 

No. 
10,317 
1,250 
60 
27 
159 
8 

576 

« 

No. 
3,232,304 
93,533 
9.089 
3.317 
38.010 
944 

339^39 

1,49* 

Oth«r  GmmMt  8t*tM.... 

Other  Burapmn  SiatM.. 
United  Stain  of  Ante- 

Other  SntM  In  America, 

Caitied  fanrard.... 

17,9m 

3,938,911 

19,317 

3,332,304 

19,673 

3,633,600 

31,403 

8.601,604 

Atkoaoe  Annual  Number  of  Ships,  and  their  Tonnage,  which  entered  and  cleared  the 
Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  and  to  the  East  India  Company's  Territories  and 
Ceylon,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  North  America,  in  the  aix  Years  from  1831 
to  1836,  inclusive,  and  from  1837  to  1842,  inclusive. 


TEARS. 

00VNTRIE8. 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

Shipa. 

Tmu. 

SUpi. 

Ton*. 

1B>r-4S  

1S37-49   

Baft  India  Compauj^  TenltoriH .  and 

namber. 
188 

329 
880 

7«1 
1.939 
2.890 

nnmbn. 
79.304 
149.064 
341.046 
901,178 
Ma,631 
699,608 

nnmber. 
SOS 
S3S 

873 
808 
1863 

1777 

namber, 

88,990 
150,141 
939.134 
333 /t63 
300,195 
382,079 

Tub  following  Table  of  the  Annual  Exports  from  Great  Britain,  exhibits  the  Froportitm 
sent  in  each  Year,  at  diflFerent  Periods,  to  the  United  States. 


ARTICLES. 


Apparel  ts  aQ  oonBtrlea  

.     to  Unttad  Stataa... 

.""to'United'statea.'.!! 

Braaa  nanufacturea  

„      to  United  State*.... 

C«al,  &c  

to  UDiCedState*.... 

CsCton  manttfectarea  

.      to  United  Statea.... 

CeCtOB  twiat  

ta  United  8tataa„.. 

B«atheawan  

toVnitodSutaa.... 

GiMa-  

„     to  United  Statei.... 

Hardware  

•      to  Unilad  Statea.... 

IrsB  and  Steel  

.  toDoHsdStataa.... 

LMther  

to  United  Stataa.... 

Usu..-  

to  United  Stttea-.. 

IfaeUnerj  

n     to  UnUad  Statea.... 

FIrtai  wata  

„      to  Unitad  Sutea.... 

Mfciaaaa  

to  United  Suica.... 

8aU  

to  Unitad  State*.... 

Tiaware  

„      to  United  SUtea  ... 

Woollen  yam  

to  United  Stataa.... 

Woftlton  goada  

to  UnU«d  Statea... 

Total  npaRad  to  all  covn- 
trie<  

Total  to  Uidtad  State*  


1B36 


£ 

1,209,379 
234,260 
270,915 
18,691 
1,072.344 
370,028 
332,861 
17,080 
I7.l83,lft7 
^,11^061 
6,I90,36« 
14,753 
837.744 
495,912 
336,601 
96,116 
2,171,813 
1,318,413 
2,843,674 
912,387 
SSSJMO 
35,8M 
3,836395 
1,687.877 
803,093 
24.081 


169372 
917,832 
534,301 
173.993 
38,331 
387,031 
246,954 
35B,tt90 
96,953 
7,638,334 
3,178,645 


53,998,979 


I9,49S,GN 


1887 


42,070,744 


4,683,3*5 


1839 


£ 

1,332,497 
180.019 
SB4.324 
30.338 
1,SSO,«)0 
199,220 
643,009 
27,949 
10,379,443 
1,144,749 
0,838,193 
7,760 
77M73 
400,164 
867.315 
31,989 
1,838,531 
849,040 
3,719.894 
801,196 
382,903 
88,861 
8,414,9«7 
1,904,008 
083,285 
7.IS5 
974,303 
88,964 
808.118 
410.093 
318,907 
07.313 
873,026 
1973M 
493,320 
30,193 
7,27 1,M3 
3,142,369 


S3,233.SSa 


S,83a^ 


1840 


£ 

1,908.687 
109,341 
4>2,232 
11,070 
1,430,404 
107,473 
376,319 
40,013 
16,303,220 
898,409 
7,101,308 
18,361 
373,184 
179,933 
404,474 
23.19S 
1,849,137 
834,006 
2.0«.e59 
836.584 
310.9rj 
13,873 
3,3011,088 
975.566 
993,064 
13,150 
904,437 
34,021 
792.648 
274,150 
318,479 
89.898 
360310 
168.9B8 
439,937 
8,107 
3,327,833 
1,009,731 


31,400,430 


9^S>,0S0 


1841 


1,917,073 
137,068 
300,4t0 
10,329 
1,593,744 
104,IC3 
673,287 
33,661 
14,985,810 
1,188,992 
7,266,968 
37,533 
600,739 
335,479 
400,108 
20,046 
1,633,901 
684,400 
3,877378 
036,532 
332,973 
30,178 
3,300,407 
1,169,389 
631,361 
0,666 
914,136 
84.002 
788,804 
800,737 
175,015 
64,201 
890,091 
317,330 
563.148 
97J>46 
4.821330 
1,214,844 


51,084,633 


7,098 />42 


1843 


134^970 
84.G93 
343,740 
6,369 
1,810,742 
80,959 
734.000 
99.633 
19.887.330 
S38.S73 
7,771,464 
2.892 
553,430 
108373 
298,130 
11,306 
1.398,487 
298381 
9,457,717 
394354 
391307 
13,997 
9,317373 
430310 
6H353 
8333 
901311 
1^158 
390,189 
81,943 
901311 
8.414 
368385 
149,004 
637305 
10.708 
4,299398 
080,886 


1843 


1,331.225 
143,809 
383,131 
9,608 
1,644,248 
132,470 
090/194 
10,779 
13,138,401 
603,119 
7,196,071 
4343 
029,148 
I9I,I3« 
330.400 
I13IT 
1,745319 
448.841 
9,600383 
993,068 
872,400 
9,108 
9313.906 
670,6A9 
713,474 
8388 
17*308 
19,553 
067302 
104333 
913,746 
91398 
497301 
170,287 
743388 

6,7^343 
31,095 


47,881,023  62.778,449 


1844 


£ 

1,489369 
939371 
437374 

1,736,995 
197,980 

670,088 

18311(438 
139S308 
636S,I8I 

766,764 
346,998 
368,056 

1.178,784 
897364 

3,188.489 
690337 
804,708 

8,010,479 
938392 
776355 

169,6e« 

780,403 

189,098 
918305 

506301 
801,796 
958,917 

8,901.836 
2,409,748 


58,584.392 


733837B 
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AMERICA. 


The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  quantity  of  cottons, 
linens,  woollens,  worsteds,  and  blankets,  exported  from  laverpool  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  in  the  first  nine  (or  principal  exporting) 
months  of  the  last  eight  years ;  that  isj  from  1836  to  1843  inclusive. 

ExpoKTS  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States— January  1,  to  September  30.  


YEARS. 


Phila- 
delphia 


Balti- 
more. 


BiMton, 


YEARS. 


New 

York. 


Phllt. 


Bkld- 
inor«. 


Bo«toB 


CoTTONI. 

1830  

1837  

183A  

IHS9  

IMO  

iS4r  

iMa  

IS43  


LlXBIII. 

I»36  

1837  

1838  

1S39  

1810  

1841  

1813  

ISti.  


33,706 
8,9S0 

10,(tt6 

1S,6SS 
7.(n4 

13,110 
9,009 
6^ 


13^1 
4,309 
7^ 

10,636 
6,665 

IX,383 
7,ISS 
8^16 


3098 
601 
9006 
4004 
1781 
3033 
1309 
OSS 


I8M 
0B4 
1411 
S131 
IH4 
9018 
1W7 
8U 


pickgi. 

967 

&3I 

M8 

896 
698 

fise 

147 
330 


071 
431 
4O0 
SOS 
4M 
STS 
141 
349 


8058 

mi 

749 
17M 

847 
3137 
1844 
2300 


1099 
489 
039 

1064 
788 

I9M 
934 

IIM 


30,499 
11,103 
14,6*9 
33,163 
I1,9S0 
18,403 
13,383 
9^1 


19,985 
0,801 

lojm 

15,608 
S,4SI 

16,883 
9.683 

lojna 


Woo  LL  INI. 

1S30  

1S37  

1838  

1839  

1840  

1841  

1849  

1843  


Wosn-KDi. 

IMO  

1B>7  

1638.  

1839   

1840  

1841  

1843  

1843  


packga. 

17,184 
6,4AS 
8,738 

14,331 
433G 
8,530 
7.000 
9,378 


09*6 
3389 
4034 
5497 
3890 
4740 
3670 
3858 


packga. 

4168 

isir 

1540 
3739 

909 
1566 

714 
1194 


403 

081 
598 
1170 
373 
809 
477 
973 


pMkKa. 

163S 

614 
1033 
1S71 

070 

630 

345 

046 


310 
197 
M 
138 
03 
87 


1994 
I8» 
584 
847 
4SS 
863 
876 

1391 


1600 
337 
330 
«01 
394 

1341 
953 

1«0 


packga.. 

34,911 
8,078 
11,869 
19,»« 

9i443 
IS^Il 


8,133 
4,397 
3,391 
7,436 
3,0W 
6M7 
3^100 
S,Mt 


Exports  from  liverpool  to  the  United  States  (ccntiHued). 


YEAR 


BUKKKTB. 

1836  

1837  

1830  

1830....  

1840..r.  

1841  

1843  

1843  


Naw 

York. 

Phila- 
delphia 

Baltl- 
' tDore. 

BoatUD. 

Totil 
B  LAM  K  era. 

packgs. 

packga. 

packga. 

packKD. 

packga. 

DomWr. 

3869 

817 

163 

398 

0130 

84,688 

8039 

344 

133 

71 

3477 

83.578 

1341 

143 

77 

85 

1015 

44,019 

9961 

453 

96 

334 

3743 

08,3I<6 

834 

173 

09 

98 

1173 

33.408 

1648 

879 

m 

173 

3836 

S«,076 

1388 

41 

lU 

17B4 

38,375 

1007 

1T4 

*46 

188 

1S63 

41.187 

Value  of  foreign  imports  into  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  year  1844, 
viz.:  free  merchandise,  9,716,588  dollars;  specie  and  bullion  free,  1,111,364 
dollars;  dutiable  merchandises,  64,921^263  dollars; — duty  pud  on  the  latter, 
21,457,830  dollars.— Total  value  of  imports,  75,748,720  dollars. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISfl  POSSES- 
SIONS IN  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  colonies  now  forming  the  Atlantic 
States  of  America,  and  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  was  of  great  value 
before  the  declaration  of  independence. 

On  tiie  termination  of  peace  this  trade  might  have  increased  to  the  reciprocal 
advantage  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British  colonies,  if  the  wise  policy 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1783,  bad  not  been  thwarted  by  Lord  Sheffield 
and  others,  and  if  the  most  illiberal  orders  in  coondl  had  not  been,  instead,  pro- 
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mnlgatedj  and  which  nearly  paralysed  this  trade  until  somewhat  more  liberal 
measures  were  brought  forward  in  1830,  and  legalised  in  1831.  In  respect  to 
the  American  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the  ports  of  the  latter  were  open  to 
United  States  vessels  on  the  payment  of  differential  duties,  from  1795  to  1807. 

Incalculably  great  would  have  been  the  navigation  and  trade,  and  the  con- 
sequent bonds  of  material  and  peaceful  interests,  if  the  maritime  and  trading 
intercourse  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  whole  of  Anglo-America, 
including  the  United  States,  British  Nortli  America,  and  the  British  West  indies, 
had  been  established  upon  the  free  basis  of  a  general  coasting  trade. 

From  1795  to  1801,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  imports  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  were  as  follow : — 


TEARS. 

Exports. 

ImpOTU. 

TEARS. 

Gs  ports. 

Imports. 

dollars. 

2,«34,664 

8,147^ 
4,UB,»« 

dollars. 
4,416,091 
6^1,534 

s,«ui,na 

di>IUrs, 
0,S89,%M 
6,4D4,7ae 

dnIUra. 
5,774,411 

During  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports^ 
according  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was — 


TEARS. 

ExpnitS. 

Imports. 

dollars. 

6,«a,464 
6,814,047 
MIS.6$7 

dollsm. 
4,486,890 
4,493,801 

4,739,186 

The  Average  Annual  Trade  of  the  United  States,  for  Three  Years,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  was  as  follows : — 

L— fiRcft  tke  dtnmmmu  cf  GrmU  Britain  m  JEunpe  {GibraUar  except^. 

The  uiaual  exports  were  eatiiiiated  at  abont  ISfiOOfiOO  doUaia,  net- 
Domestic  produce.                                                                 dollars.  doUait. 

Cotton    5,«40,000 

Tobacco    3,220,000 

ProvUiona   2,160,090 

Lumber,  naval  stores,  aad  pot  ashes   1,510.000 

All  otlier  articles  of  domestic  produce.   900,000 

I    !■  13,430,000 

Foieigo  merchandise    2^60.000 

15,690,000 

The  annual  imports,  at  27,400,000  dollan,  ^z.:— 

In  merchandise  paying  duties  on  its  ralue,  embracing,  with  inconsiderable 
e»Mptions,  all  the  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  sUk,  metal*  glass,  and  paper 

manaiacture*   86,060,000 

All  the  articles  paying  specific  duties,  and  consittiog  principally  of  salt,  steel, 

lead,  nails,  and  porter   1,340,000 


n.—fFitk  the  Sritish  Ea$t  Indie$, 


Annnal  aports,  y\z.:- 
Domestic  produce 
Foreign  do. 


87,400^000 

dollars. 
47,000 
88,000 

180;000 
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Inporti,  3,590,000  dollars,  viz.:—  ddlm. 
In  merchandise,  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  and  consisting,  principally,  of 

white  cottons   2,950,000 

lu  all  other  articles,  cwwisttn^  principally,  of  sugar,  pepper,  and  cotton   580,000 

8,580,000 

in.— fFt«A  <A«  Nor^ent  BrUiak  CUniMf  hi  jtmeriea. 

The  annual  exports  amount  to  1  fiOOfiOO  doUafs,  and  consist  of  the  following  artides,  vis..— 

Domestic  produce.                                                                dollars.  doUan. 

ProvinoM  and  live  stock   580,000 

Lumber,  naral  stores^  and  pot  ashes   WfiOO 

Skins  and  furs   160,000 

All  other  arttdes   60,000 

  640,000 

For«go  merchandise   IWflOO 

],00Q/N)O 

The  annual  imports  amount  to  540,000  dollars,  tiz.:— 
In  good*  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  and  consistiiig  prinupally  of  mercbao^ie 

for  the  Indian  trade,  and  of  fish   k   480,000 

All  artieln  paying  specific  duties   tOfiOO 

540,000* 

IV.—  mth  the  BritUh  fF«$t  Indm. 

The  exports  consisted  of  the  following  artides,  viz.: — 

Provisions  and  live  stock   4,720,000 

Lumber   990,000 

All  other  artidea   340.000 

6,050,000 

Aud  the  imports  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Spirits   2.460.000 

Sugar  and  coffee   1,480,000 

AlTother  articles   650,000 

4,590,000 

ImportaHontfrom  att  Part$  of  the  fForkL 

The  annual  value  of  imjKirta,  calculated  od  an  mn^fi  of  three  yean....<....  75,816,000 
Of  which  the  value  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Gicat  Britain—"-—  

amonnUto   35.97(^000 

And  that  imported  from  all  other  countries,  as  follows,  vis.  t— 

From  the  northern  powers,  Prassia  and  Germany   7,094,000 

From  the  dominions  of  Holland,  France  Spidn,  and  Italy   25,475,000 

From  the  dominions  of  Portugal   1,089.000 

From  China,  and  other  native  powers  of  Asia   4,85^000 

From  all  other  countries,  induding  some  articles  not  particularly 

diserimliwted   888,000 

 ■  39,346,000 

7d31«.000 

The  value  of  the  several  spedes  ofmerc)iandifethnlittporEcd«ai  arranged  as  follows,  viz. 
Jst.  Articles  (principally  imported  from  the  domlniimi  of  Great  Britain),  vtx. 

Merchandise  paying  duties  on  its  value  89,469,000 

Salt,  nails,  lead,  stM,  beer,  dieeae,  ihoe^  and  beots..„   1.917.000 

Rum   3,881,000 

45,287,000 

Of  which  were  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain...  88.461,000 
And  from  all  other  countries   11.826.000 

45,287,000 

•  Not  including  Plaster  of  Puis. 
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2iuL  Articlei  principaUy  imported  horn  other  countrin^  yit. ; —  dollars. 

Coffee  ,   8,873,000 

Sugar   7,794,000 

Molassee   1,980,000 

Cotton,  iudigo,  pepper,  aod  pimento   3,257,000 

Hemi^  soap,  caadles,  and  all  other  articles  (wines,  teas,  gin,  and  brandy  ex- 
cepted)  1,600,000 


Of  which  were  imported  from  the  domiokms  of  Great  Britdn...  3,470,000 
And  from  all  other  countries   ]0,478kOOO 


31.ft54,000 


3rd.  Articles  only  inodentally  imported  from  Great  Britain,  viz. : — 

Bnody  aod  Genera  ,   2,758,000 

Wines   2,962,000 

Teas   2,860,000 


Of  which  were  Uie  produce  of  &iti^  dominions 


8,075,009 
88,000 


Of  all  other  countries   8,048,000 

According  to  Mr.  Pitkin — 

**  In  the  ^eon  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  the  value  of  the  intercourse  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
three  preceding  years.  The  value  of  the  exports,  while  tbe  ports  of  these  islands  were  open  to 
Amencan  vessels,  generally  exceeded  that  of  the  imports ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  former  was  then 
estimated  at  the  place  of  exportation,  and  of  the  latter  at  the  place  of  importation,  the  real  differ- 
ence  p^tly  exceeded  that  shown  by  the  custom-house  books. 

"Most  of  the  exports  consisted  of  bulky  articles,  and  the  amount  of  freight  and  insurance,  on 
some  of  them,  particularly  lumber  and  live-etod^  was  about  equal  to  the  first  4»>8t :  and  the  amount 
of  fr«ght  and  clwrges  of  the  imports,  formed  no  inconriderable  part  of  their  valu^  at  the  place  of 
importa^on.  As  American  vesseb  were  at  Uiat  time  prindpaliy  employed  in  this  trade,  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  these  sources  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  American  merchant  and  ship-owner. 
Prior  to  1808,  a  ereat  proportion  of  Amencan  lumber  went  to  these  islands.  The  aveiace  quan- 
tity of  boards  and  plaolc.  in  the  years  of  1805,  1806.  and  1807,  was  about  40,000,000.  In  1803, 
1808,  and  1804,  the  value  of  flour,  bread,  and  biscuit,  was  about  2.000,000  dollars — of  lumber, 
about  1,000,000  dollars — of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  about  800,000  dollars — and  of  Indian  corn, 
ryre,  and  Indian  meal,  about  600,000  dollars.  The  quantity  of  rum  received  in  return  during  the 
same  period,  was  about  4,000,000  gallons  annually,  valued  at  about  2,500,000  dollars."— Ptt^a. 

OrnciAZ.  Value  of  Imports  and  Xbqkorts  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  North 
American  and  West  Indian  Pogsessiona,  and  ail  parte  of  the  World,  far  1880  and  1840: 


CUUNTBIBS. 

IMPOSTS. 

EXPORTS. 

ISSO 

1S30 

1S40 

doiUn. 

M.SI9,3I< 
050.303 
IS8.6T9 

70,876,930 

doUir*. 
83,737,090 
»,007.7« 

i,H8,ias 

107,141,919 

dollar!, 

36,329,390 
3,780,373 
1,901 
73,B49,S0e 

dollsn. 
99.317,301 
0,093,390 
»,969,6e4 
133,089.046 

'  During  the  period  tliat  the  British  West  Indian  ports  were  closed  aeainst  American  vessels, 
an  active  and  profitable  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  latter,  through  neutral  ports,  with  the  former. 

"  The  aggregate  trade  with  the  British  American  colonies  increased,  in  the  ten  years  from  1830, 
from  4,436,676  dollars  to  8,601,017  doUars,  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  tonnage  in  that  trade 
increased  a*  follows : — 

ToniAOB  mgaged  in  the  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  North  American 
Colonies,  showing  the  Increase  from  1820. 


TBAR8. 

B  N  T  B  R  B  D. 

C  L  B  A  R  B  D. 

Antertcau. 

Foreign. 

American. 

Fsreign. 

torn. 
llO^tl 

ivun 

371,149 

tons. 
409 

*jm 

3S7.M7 

tOD*. 

iiB,m 

117,171 

torn. 
•,160 
14,367 
401,80ft 

MS,«S 

aSSJMS 

sao,m 

S87,9SS 
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Value  of  the  Importe  and  Exports  of  llie  Umted  States  mQi  the  Britidi  Nmlli  Ameikaa 
Colonies,  diatingniihing  the  Tonnage. 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

YEARS. 

America D  Vw- 

Ml*. 

Porefgn  Teueli. 

TOTIL. 

American  Te«- 
•el*. 

PoTsIgn  VsHclt. 

TOTIL, 

1,103^ 
1.411.964 

444,774 

n6.Mn 

dniian). 
l,M8,Taa 

doltara. 
S,44M3fl 
4,l9l,a49 

M9B,»I4 
1,«N^ 

Mm. 

Mmm 

Incmw..,. 

SSr.30B 

131,720 

4S9,0U 

1^41^ 

7S  1,438 

«.6M.7» 

"  The  increase  of  387,945  foreigD  tons  entered  the  United  States,  from  18S0  to  1841,  im 
merely  nominal,  the  increased  vahie  of  business  in  those  tons  being  but  131,729  dc^lara.  litis 
nominal  increase  in  British  colonial  tonnage  forms  sixty  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  incmseof 
foreign  tonnage  iu  the  whole  United  States,  and  deducted  therefrom,  gives  an  actual  iocreaie  of 
foreign  trading  tonnage  of  220,299  tons  a^inst  an  increase  in  the  same  period  of  664,682  io 
American  tonnage-  Again,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  business  between  the  Uuited  States,  ibe 
British  West  Indies,  and  American  colonies,  increased,  from  1821  to  1830,  1,936,161  dollais,uid 
in  tlie  subsequent  tea  yeara,  8,A68,S1 1  dollara.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  proclBDUtlon  uniedfaf 
General  Jackson,  by  removing  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies^  increased  the  connMree 
1,600,000  dollars  per  annum,  sixty-five  per  cent  of  which  was  enjoyed  by  American  veiidi.  Hn 
does  not  appear  to  be  ao  evil  so  great  in  its  influence  upon  the  whole  countiy  as  to  winut  die 
return  to  Uie  prohibitory  system  previously  io  operation." — Hunft  Mercantile  Mucetliaaet. 

A  contraband  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colooies, 
especially  wifli  the  North  American  colonies,  is  known  to  be  carried  on  to  a  verf 
great  extent. 

Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  Vessels  employed  in  the  Trade  with  the  Britiih 
Possessions,  which  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  at  the  Ports  the  TliatiA 
States,  during  the  Years  1821.  1831,  1835,  and  1841. 


COUNTRIES. 


Oibrtlnr  

Biitiah  pnrta  in  Africa,  Capa  of  Guod 
Kopa,  Sec  

„     Eaat  ludiea  

„     Weat  Iadi.-B  

„  NorUi  American  colnnira  ,. 
Newfannitlanil  nod  Britiah  flaherkn. . 
Oibrr  Britiab  entonira  not  ■pn  ifi.  d.  . 


INWARDS. 


ODTWABDS. 


IS21 

1831 

IS33 

1841 

ISSl 

1831 

1833 

IHl 

tona. 

n,s3i 

tODI. 

3.009 

tona. 
3,871 

tons. 

tona. 
M.954 

tona. 
II.IOS 

tona. 
16,191 

taia. 

17^ 

876 
4.54B 

32.031 
110321 
44S 

796 

9S9 
6,34* 
38,046 
92.673 
S75 
248 

480 
6,903 
44.091 

643 
6,408 
68,44S 
40S,7U 

V^M 

SOO 
3,017 
22.0  <3 
llS,«2d 
fiOl 
874 

1,012 
0,431 
4»,H3t 
79.364 
M7 

434 

887 
l».S89 
63.477 

}M 

Official  Statistical  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  arriring  from,  ina 
departing  to,  each  British  Possession,  during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  Wi'< 
the  Nine  MonthsendingtheSOth  of  June,  1843  ;  and  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  Jane,  1844. 


1841 


COUNTRIES. 


Gibraltar  

Malta  

BrItUh  Eaat  IiwUea.. 

Uauritiua  

Auatralia  

C«p0of  tJood  Hope., 
Britiah  Afrlrari  porta 
Bri'i-b  We«t  India. 

Britiah  Gaiana  

H'lDduraa  

Britiab  American  co. 

iMlM.  

Other  Britiah  oolo- 
nlM  

ToUI  


Amkbicik 

T0KM40K. 


Entered 

the 
United 
Stated. 


tona. 
3,597 
381 

V4OS 

312 
64 ,3(0 
2,449 
6,271 

334,084 


4BS,147 


Cleared 
from  the 
United 
Slaiea. 


ton*. 
12,UR 
7M 
9,078 
SOS 
1,787 


TONNAOB. 


Entered 

the 
United 
Sure*. 


tona. 


983 

soa 


312 

80,601  87,460 

6,334  7,010 

3.67V  374 

333,316,  a09,S30 

68 


44N70tl  40ft,nr 


Cleared 
frunt  the 
United 
Slate*. 


tona, 
1,766 


1,1X9 


117 
16.070 
3,946 
17 

417,409 


441,048 


1M3 


Anbhican 

TOHMAOI. 


Entered  I  Cleared 
tbe  fnnnthe 
United  Unirrd 
StHiea.  State*. 


tona. 
321 

i.8^a; 

378 
6,661 
299 

"4I6 
61^79 
3,1  SB 
a.39tt 

ml 


torn. 
983 

0,941 
314 

6,419 
69u 
400 
136 
7h»63 

7,435 

6,146 

203,607 

S3 


FoxucN 

TOMMASB. 


Entered 

the 
United 
Ststea. 


tona. 
13,681 
308 


440 
S3,M9 
05 
6,710 

314,112 


370,419    SO^IS!  W7.I3I 


Cleared 
tram  the 
United 
Sutaa. 


tona. 

3.197 
1,068 


379 
14,388 
7«S 
3,094 

933,092 


334,3161 


18(4 


AnafliciH 

TONKIOB. 


Entered 

tbe 
United 
Slate*. 


tona, 
4,030 

396 
7.140 

"  980 
318 

76.316 
4346 
6,991 

793,363 

335 


Cleaml 
from  tbe 
Unit*l 
Siaiea. 


ton*. 
13,873 
611 
10.171 
083 
411 
1,619 
Itf 
138^01 
10,470 
7.914 

696,861, 


Rntend 

tM 
Daittd 
Suiea. 


UMU. 

411 

4M 

Ut 
4tt 

4AW 


473,1W 


Neih 


nMMpi  866ji»  mM 
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TRADE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EAST  INDIES. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Kast  Indies,  commenced 
soon  after  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1788,  1789,  Earl  Corn wallis,  then  governor 
and  commander  in  India,  gave  orders,  that  American  vessels  should  be  treated  at 
the  Company'*s  settlements,  in  all  respects,  as  the  most  faTom*ed  foreigners ;  and 
the  ship  Chesapeake,  one  of  the  first  vessels  that  displayed  the  American  flag  in 
the  Ganges,  was  exempted  by  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal  from  the  govern- 
ment customs,  which  foreign  vessels  were  bound  to  pay. 

This  intercourse  was  regulated  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  No- 
vember 19tb,  1794,  and  by  subsequent  l^^li^on. — See  Trwtiee, 

American  ships  are  also  allowed  to  trade  and  carry  merchandise  direct  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  British  India,  and  from  both  to  China.  The  trade  to  China 
from  British  India,  since  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  the  latter,  has  been  com- 
menced by  the  citizens  and  ships  of  the  United  States. — See  IVade  with  China. 

The  value  of  the  American  trade  with  the  British  East  Indies,  from  1795  to 
1801,  according  to  Mr.  Ktkin,  was  as  follows : — 


YSARS. 

I  m  porta. 

YEARS. 

Imiwrta. 

dolUn. 
743^ 

dolUni 

si,m 

39,075 

dollan. 
1^1,81> 

dolUn. 

Oa  ui  avenge  sf  lh«  yean  ISOS,  1S03,  and  IH4,  Uw  viIm  of  Um  faDpotto  wtm  tJSiajm  doUan^  ud  tht  vahw  of 
the  npom^  1M,0M  dtilan. 


From  1821  to  1845,  the  following  was  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  ; — 


TBARS. 


1891. 

18SB 

18B4 

lau 

US6 
1817. 
1818 
IBM 
1880 
IBll. 
I8SS. 
18U. 


IMPORTS. 


dalUr*. 
l.S»,7«9 
3.t7a.S17 

1,7S6,4M 
3,Bia,(K)6 

1,MS,73S 
l,389,itS9 
1,372,497 
1,544,373 
2,038388 
1,83M3B 


EX  PO  RT  S. 


Domestic  Pre- 
dace. 


d»ll«ri. 
Vifm 
67,979 
10,64S 
S4,3»l 
30e,4M 
94,336 
32,717 
M,199 
«9,07« 
93,7S1 
ISS,443 
1S9,SI8 
136,186 


PoreitB  Pro- 
duee. 


dollan. 

1,934,100 

1,968.395 
807,738 
037,716 
784,030 
418,043 

1,03 1. 4M 
79^6«a 
477,ra9 
898,186 
675,390 

33».m 

I8834S 


YBAB8. 


1S34. 

1839. 
1838. 
1837. 
1B38. 
1839. 
1810. 
1841. 
1843. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1849., 


BX  PORTS. 


IMPORTS. 

Doneattc  Pro- 

Poteign Pm- 

duce. 

dnee. 

doUara. 

dollars. 

dollar*. 

3,893,013 

199,003 

888,491 

1,607,893 

364,417 

888^1 

2i9M,4'8 

aS9,31S 

43\46I 

3,041,848 

180,087 
130,808 

88,067 

675,531 

*M.4fn 

8,135,153 

348,845 

837,Bft7 

1,962,461 

189,404 

a5i,m 

1,S3«,E41 

638^ 

430357 

1,530,304 

889,979 

88MK 

680,777 

887,578 

I4I^1W 

8,887,981 

888^18 

8S7,MB 

Prior  to  die  year  1816,  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  from  the  British 
East  Indies,  consisted  of  low-priced  cotton  goods.  During  the  years  1802, 1803, 
and  1804,  the  value  of  these  white  cottons,  imported  into  the  United  States,  was 
estimated,  on  an  average,  at  about  2,950,000  dollars.  By  the  tariff  of  1816,  all 
cotton  goods,  the  original  coat  of  which,  at  the  place  £rom  whence  imported 
(except  nankeens  directly  from  China),  was  less  than  twenty-five  cents  per  square 
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ytttd,  were  to  be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost  that  snm  per  square  yard,  and 
charged  with  duty  accordingly.  This  mtnimam  price  was  fixed  for  the  porpose 
of  exdnding  entirely  from  the  American  market  the  low-priced  Indian  cottons, 
to  protect  the  American  planter  and  manufecturer.  But  few  Indian  goods  were 
imported  afterwards  into  the  United  States,  and  indigo  and  silks  were  the  prin- 
cipal articles  imported.— See  Tablet,  1/90  to  1844,  htehsive. 

The  exports  to  British  India  consisted  of  some  flour,  whale  oil,  spermacetti, 
and  tallow  candles — manufactured  tobacco,  timber,  &c.,  and  specie — the  export 
of  these  gradually  diminished  from  1,930,376  dollars,  in  1822,  to  98,516  doUars, 
in  1833.— See  Tablet,  1790  to  1844,  inelutive. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA. 

Thb  American  trade  with  China  commenced  soon  after  the  dose  of  the  peace 
of  17S3.  The  first  ship,  commanded  by  Captain  Green,  from  the  United  States, 
sailed  firoin  the  port  of  New  York  for  Canton,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1784,  and 
returned  on  the  llih  of  May,  1785. 

The  success,  as  well  as  novelty,  of  Captain  Green's  voyage,  attracted  no  little 
attention  in  this  country ;  and  the  second  voy^e  to  this  distant  purt  of  the  world 
was  of  a  more  bold  and  adventurous  character. 

Captain  Stewart  Deane,  a  citisen  of  Albany,  who  had  successfully  commanded 
a  letter  of  marque  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  having  had  a 
personal  interview  with  Captain  Green  on  the  subject  of  his  voyage,  resolved  to 
fit  out  the  sloop  Experiment,  of  only  eighty-four  tons,  which  he  had  just  built  at 
Albany  as  a  coaster,  for  this  distant  voyage ;  and  on  the  19th  of  December,  1785, 
this  navigator,  with  a  crew  of  only  seven  men  and  two  bo;s,  sailed  in  this  little 
bark  for  Canton.  Such  a  distant  voyage,  in  so  small  a  vessel,  was,  at  that  time, 
oonridered  so  extremely  hazardous,  that  no  insurance  oould  be  eflfocted  on  the 
vessel  and  cargo  at  any  of  the  offices,  either  in  America  or  England.  The  sloop 
arrived  safe  at  Canton,  in  May,  1 786 ;  where  she  was,  at  first,  mistaken  for  a 
tender  to  some  large  ship,  whidi  had  been  left  below,  in  Canton  river :  and  the 
inhabitants  were  not  a  little  astonished,  to  learn  that  this  small  vessel,  with  her 
>Ulantic,  Indian,  and  Chinese  crew,  had  crossed  the  ocean  from  the  opposite 
hemisphere  : 

This  daring  entorprise  insured  him,  Ci^tain  Deane,  a  hospitable  reception  at 
Canton,  and  particularly  at  the  British  factory. 
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He  refnmed  to  America  in  1787)  ^nd  vas  aftmrardsyfor  some  yean,  engaged 
in  the  same  trade,  as  commander  of  much  lai^er  vessels. 

These  two  first  and  successfal  voyages  induced  others  to  engage  in  the  trade ; 
and  as  early  as  1789>  fifteen  American  flags  arrived  at  the  port  of  Canton,  a 
greater  number  than  from  any  otJier  nation,  except  Great  Britain.* 

The  prindpal  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  China,  have 
been  teas,  silks,  nankeens,  and  china-ware.  During  the  late  wars  in  Europe, 
the  Americans,  not  only  supplied  their  own  country,  with  the  article  of  tea,  but 
shipped  large  quantities  of  it  to  diflferent  parts  of  Europe,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  belligerent  nations,  who  were  dependent  on  neutoals  for  this,  as  well 
many  other  necessary  foreign  articles. 

The  American  trade  with  China  may  be  divided  into  that  which  is  direct  from 
the  United  States,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  generally,  on  American  account 
and  embradng  not  only  that  between  the  United  States  and  China,  but  that  also 
carried  on  by  the  Americans  between  China  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  China  is  next  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  And  tiie  former,  by  the  ancient  British  treaty,  enjoy  all  tfie 
privU^es  of  the  British ;  and  the  Americans  have  also  since  nc^^otiated  a  trea^ 
of  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  the  several  kinds  teas, 
paying  duties  (the  exports  bong  deducted  from  the  imports),  for  each  year  from 

1790tO  1800.— 


Y  E  A  R  8. 


Bohea. 


SoncbOBK. 


HyMn. 


Oltwr  GnwB. 


TOTAL. 


1790. 

mi. 

ITW. 
179S. 
I7M. 
17W. 
1706. 
1797. 
ITM. 

im. 


llM. 

S,0W,6M 
774,008 

S,09MI6 
a,orD^7 
l,TTe,l»T 
1.399,371 
1,079,139 
3,4I1,«)4 
I.B9I,«M 


Iba. 

aW,073 

»i,m 

139,US 
360,687 
398,503 
1*6,4*7 
7SJ78 

333,349 
309,398 
694.809 


niN. 
530,618 
107  ,M4 
llft,263 
83,883 
X9.7M 
9B.737 
130,103 
306,177 
194,616 
940,861 
SS3,6U 


Total. 


10,444,306 


S.80S.806 


3,880,HS 


Ibt. 
88,870 
11331 
33,496 
8,W7 
37,941 
48,147 
119.371 
314.391 
9B3.S61 
UMTO 
677,766 


lb*. 
3/H7Jtl 
9M.997 
3,6I4,0W 
IWiie 
1,460,014 
1,374,118 


1,171475 


3S,t03,SI8 


Making  the  annual  consumption  for  these  eleven  years,  about  2,500^000 
pounds. 

The  following  quantity  of  teas,  of  all  kinds,  was  imported  and  exported,  in 
each  year,  from  1801  to  1812. 


YEARS. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

YEARS. 

Imported. 

Kx|Mirtod. 

CMtntaad. 

lb*. 

4.086,900 
4,360,638 
6,093.919 
3,633.818 
S.M»,44I 
6,870.800 

Iba. 
I,409.U1 
1.894,388 
3,146,403 
1,319,383 
1.788,888 
3.001,107 

lha. 
3.677.707 
3,375.390 
1,007,037 
9,408,l»3 
8,830,938 

Ibf. 
8,108,774 
4,819,636 
1.489,090 
7330,467 
3,018,118 

Iba. 
1,663,061 
137.883 
1,770^616 

i,3t7,m 

1.01S,9fll 

Iba, 

^44^m 

4,B4.7» 
caoLTis 

1811  

Making  an  average  annual  consumption  of  about  S,S50,000  pou&da. 
*  Haqibmon^  Annah  of  ComBwKe, 
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From  1821  to  1833  we  include  the  value,  as  estimated  at  Canton,  as  well  as  the 
guantitjf  of  teas  imported  and  exported,  in  each  year,  during  this  period ;  and  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  tiie  value  is  estimated  at  Oanton. 


It  E  A  R  s. 


I  H  P  O  E  T  B  D. 


Qouthy. 


leii. 
iftia. 

1893. 
1824. 
IBIS. 
1886. 
1827. 
1828. 
1B39. 
1830. 
1B3I. 
1839. 
1833. 


lb*. 

4,07\646 
6,639,434 
a,Slfl,010 
8,034,487 
10,aO9,Me 
10,098JKn 
3,875,638 
7,707.427 
0,636,790 
S^v419 
6,181,887 
B,90tt,606 
14,639322 


Tnlne. 


dollan. 
1,320,927 
1,838,003 
3,360,330 
2,7S.%eS3 
3,733,675 
3,740,413 
1.711,183 
3,443,003 
9,043,643 
3,421,711 
1,416,043 
S,78M'«8 


EXP  ORTEb. 


Quantity. 


Iba. 

S31,691 
1,338,846 
1,73I<.076 
1,148,868 
2,033.809 
1,998,072 
1,626,417 
1,417,846 
1,016,343 
1,736,334 

l,S79,9«S 
1,7IV79 


VtltM. 


dollara. 
343,373 
700,198 
813,360 
963,109 
1,483,141 
1,308,694 
7M,442 
079,934 
938,997 
893,807 
800,909 
70a,0I4 
709^ 


C0N8VHED. 


Iba. 

4,443,993 
9,309,388 
0,474,934 
7,783,619 
8,173,740 
8,099,9tS 
4,349,331 
6,380,381 
6,618,447 
6,873,091 
4/156,681 
8,6*7.344 
19^,HS 


Making  an  annual  consumption,  during  this 
pounds. 


period,  of  about  7fOOO/X)0 


Tables  showing  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Tea  into  and  from  the  United  States,  annually, 

from  1821  to  1841,  inclusive. 


I^I  H  P  O   E  T 


YBAR8. 

BLACK  TEAS. 

OBEEN  TEAS. 

Total  Im- 
porta,  Black 
and  Green. 

Iba. 

4373,648 
6.639,484 
8,3ID,010 
8.930.487 
10,209348 
10,106300 
^873,6^B 
7,707,497 
6.636,790 
8,609,413 
9,IS93«r 
9,006,006 

1  Souchoo([  ^ 
Bohea.      and  othtr  Total  Black. 
1     Black.  1 

0  an  powder. 
Imp  F  rial, 
&c. 

HyaoD  and 
Vonng 
Hyaoa, 

H>*an  Skin 
and  other 
Ore«n. 

ToUl 
Green. 

lb«. 

191393 
496.370 
e68,3»4 
499,8M 
338,610 
936,683 
61,349 
90,009 
64,868 
133J>90 
41M58 
637,341 

Iba. 

1,189,343 
1,170,493 
3,134,137 
9,350,413 
1,769,390 
1,963,719 
1,397.293 
1,697,413 
1,325,7)4 
2,160,142 
1,419,443 
9,960,761 

Iba. 

1^77,993 
1,609.033 
9,803,531 
2,739.347 
9,100360 
3,303,401 
1,418,040 
1,74^,478 
1,380,383 
3,319.133 
1,830  503 
3,596,105 

Iba. 

991,600 
459,390 
475,767 
441,814 
641,113 
632,134 
443,634 
639,687 
300,133 
653,036 
413,049 
819,983 

Iba. 
1,630,914 
3367.613 
3,770,787 
3319,639 
4,041318 
4,704,371 
3,788,380 
3,499,749 
9,977,761 
3394,631 
9,904,129 
4,143.919 

Iba. 

1,706337 
3,143,908 
3,160339 
1309,787 
3,493,797 
2,970,004 
1.929,984 
136031a 
1,778,224 
1343,610 
436,190 
1,343,600 

32,999,969 

Iba. 

8,398351 
4370,41 1 
9,4A7,489 
6,161.340 
H,108388 
7306,499 
4,496396 
9339340 
3,356,308 
6390383 
3339,364 
6308.301 

Total.. 

3,845,700 

31,360,087    1  25,203,787    i  6,369,329 

38,411,697 

67,776,981 

93383,768 

II.— E  X  P  O  R  T  S. 

YEARS. 

BLACK  TEAS. 

OBEEN  TEAS. 

Total 

Bobea. 

SONcbMlg 

ami  other 
Black. 

Total 
Black. 

Gunpowder 

Hvaon  and 
Youhk 
Hyaau. 

Hyaon  Skin 
and  other 
Green. 

Total 
Green. 

Ex  porta. 
Black  and 
Green. 

n». 
as 

986 

n*Aea 

264,903 

ui,«a 

4,BSQ 
«,7W 
8^ 
4JM» 

Iba. 
191,905 
4S7.S88 
»l,9iO 
399,368 
068,600 
Wt^ 
409,780 
997,849 
19^399 
491,188 

911,901 

Iba. 

438,174 
8I&74S 
«4>70 
810JM3 
flU380 
414,186 

mow 

18S317 
49S,tt» 
38,498 
OlMSl 

Iba. 

51363 
319,909 
2O3310 
180,008 
9ltt,669 
476,799 
303,057 
344,108 
915,796 
371396 
170^71 

ai«^ 

iba. 

174,118 
406,819 
44X304 
999,903 
1  148,808 
'806,081 
403333 
910,008 
49S389 
608,340 
165340 
840,474 

Iba. 

41,655 
368344 
374,830 

40,367 
774309 
808,393 
443,791 
939,130 
398,063 
100,496 
125,675 

13,061 

lbs. 
267,430 
893.673 
910.334 
481,798 
3313,846 
9,181,473 
1313.131 
1,119,247 
960,078 
1341.09a 
467.688 
664,071 

lb*. 

Jk:  1,-103 

13,i:f.H46 

l,rri.'.,ii76 
l,li^.>-tiS 
3,(1 -.,508 
a,*' 1,733 
t,iil<-<A\7 
1,417,1*16 
l.lKtn.'iR.'i 
1,7  li.  Ji  1 

1.279,469 

ToM.... 

5.499,  W8 

3.14S308 

8.789309 

9,640353  la,KS,B66 

18^,004 

VOL.  III. 
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III. — Imports,  Exports,  and  Quantities  of  Tea,  remaining  on  Hand,  distinguishtng  the 
Kinds,  fnnn  the  Year  1821  to  1832,  induure. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPO  RTI. 

LEFT  ON  HAND. 

BUck. 

iiieea. 

Tsui 

Import*. 

BlMk. 

OrMB. 

Total 
RiporU. 

Black. 

Gre«:ll. 

Total 
on  Hand. 

183S  

18»i.  

laao  

lb*. 

1.660,023 
X.802.531 
2,759.247 
3.IO0,H60 

s,»oa,4oi 

t,41H.&IO 
1,747,478 
1,380,981 
t,319,l3« 
l,830J03 
3,498.100 

ItM. 

3,998.351 
4,970,411 
0.407,489 
6,161.140 
8,108,688 
7306,499 
4,406398 
0309,949 
0,UG,208 
6,190,383 
3,302,364 
6,308.001 

Iba. 

43TS.646 
6,639,424 
SAtO.010 
8,910,487 
IO,a09,54R 
10,108300 
S,87Ji,638 
7,707,487 
6.036,790 
8,609,410 
0.182367 
9,906.606 

lb«. 
1113S7 
418,174 
813,743 
664.070 
819,963 
613380 
414,186 
198,809 
133317 
49^831 
08.498 
610391 

lb*. 

167.43b 
899,67'^ 
9I9.3» 
464,798 

>;iib346 

1IS1.47S 

i;hii3i 

I.USS47 
gMI398 

i3<l.o&t 
407,688 
964,071 

IbN. 

389.413 
1333346 
1,73^076 
1,148368 
3,030308 
13t4,7S> 
I3M,417 
M173« 
t333395 
1,7S63H 

990,186 

Uw. 
t,»S308 
1.130,849 
1386,779 
13»."77 
1380396 
■379.  ■« 
1,004354 
1,448.879 
1346,669 
1333300 
1J71,0(B 

Ifaa. 
3330313 
4374.739 
4,4«8,m 

*,71^« 
3,144.867 
4340.709 

43ao;tso 
0349,191 

1,884370 

lU. 
43863n 
03033M 

6,  «743M 
7J713n 

7.  -7S,I«i 
7304.147 
434S3U 
a38MU 
S301.79S 
6373.091 
4,6»6,68t 

Tntri  

91,985,768 

B,4»8,U8 

mni  UN.  11 

IV. — Imports,  Exports,  Value,  and  Quantity  of  Tea  on  hand,  showing  what  came  directly 
from  China,  and  what  from  other  Countries,  from  the  Year  1833  to  1841,  includve. 


YEARS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

Remaining  im 
Hud. 

Prom  Cbioa 
direct. 

From  other      Total  Iin- 
Couotriiai.    j  ported 

Valae. 

TOTIL. 

Valne. 

1830  

ToUl... 

Ibi. 
14,637,486 
16.367302 
14.403,498 
16,347,344 
16.942.122 
14,411337 
V,196w679 
19366,166 
11.16t3ai 

Iba. 

2,336 
10.123 
12,114 
34,770 
40362 

6.77* 
03,138 
40.419 
S96370 

Iba. 

14,039322 
16,382,977 
14,416371 
I63S1.114 
16381,384 
14,418,112 
9348,817 

iatO063W 
II3W301 

dollam. 

9,484,603 

6.217,949 

4,011,806 

0,341,811 

3303,0.^4 

1,497,106 

2,43ft,4ia 

3,417310 

M«631» 

Iba. 

1,711.779 

3381,308 
2.083360 
I,H96342 
1308,380 
3,439301 
1391.038 
3,113.480 
<0033t 

dollara. 

709,812 
],U91,G84 
91732s 
869,104 
896,014 
9393O8 
642,770 

1,S9B3M 
331300 

Iba. 
12317343 
18,201,660 
11331.706 
14,483,771 
14,473396 
11382316 
7,797^ 
1M6S|M> 
10399^ 

133.436376 

6OI3IB 

134,017394 

423MMUS 

193BM« 

T,T87^ 

II43M.8S0 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  black  and  green  teas^ 
respecttrely,  imported  from  1833  to  1841,  inclusive,  according  to  the  Canton 

table,  which  corresponds  so  closely  with  the  entire  quantity  imported,  per  table 
No.  IV.  considering  the  different  modes  of  arriving  at  the  fact,  as  to  justify  the 
belief  that  it  cannot  be  far  from  correct. 


Y  EARS. 

Black. 

Green.      !  ToT^t. 

1 

YEARS. 

Black. 

Orwn. 

TOTIL. 

lb*. 

3.002,920 
4,9H.T2a 

a,!^9.^,o^^o 
9,076,330 
2,630,900 

lb*. 

I0.3-i!>.<80 
H. 746,320 
11.360  710 
13,964,270 
14321,060 

Iba. 

14,332,400 
19.303,040 
14,350.800 
17,640,000 
17390,960 

Brong-ht  for- 
ward .... 

Iba. 

10,160.960 
4,412.870 
1364,060 
3,469.970 
1. 770.370 

lbs. 
63321340 
10300,310 

8,807,440 
ie.0OS.83t 

7,890.430 

Iba. 

81.481300 

1M18,1S« 
10,411316 
2I303** 

o.6io,acM 

1836  

Carried  for- 

Total  

19,160.060 

633ai.840 

83,4S23»0 

30,378,290 

108330370 

139309,130 
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v.— CoKPAUTiTS  Statement  of  Exports  of  Teasficom  Canton  to  the  United  States,  from 
the  30th  of  June,  1832,  to  the  80th  of  June,  1841. 


N  A  H  B  a. 

U39-3S       1  iaa>44 

1 

1834-35 

183»-3S 

IB36-S7 

Cbwb. 

Poonda.  |  CbMta. 

Ponnda. 

Cheat!. 

Ponndii. 

Cbeils. 

Ponndi. 

Cherts. 

Pounds. 

ItatalBUek  .... 
VoMBi  Hyaaa  .... 

TMU  OiMB  ... . 
TM>I  Etporta.. . 

nuniber. 
liJBBS 

4.7*3 
1,563 

nnmber. 
953,890 

2,437,050 
179,410 



namb«r. 

1,449 

52.378 
9,181 

3,192 

number. 

101,190 

3,«B,4ao 
643,670 

103,440 

Dnmber. 

779 

35,349 
6,733 

1,030 

number. 
54,980 

2,467,150 
401,310 

72,100 

namber. 
8G7 

61,760 
4,619 

2,273 

namber. 

co,6eo 

4,533,300 
833,330 

139,1)0 

nitmber. 
3,ltt3 

39,13y 
4,644 

1,604 

number, 
151,310 

2,039,730 
315,080 

112,280 

69,756 

3,903,990 

60,096 

4,056,730 

43,787 

3,995,090 

72,919]  5,076,330 

37,970 

2,039,900 

14,24s 
B1,3<I3 
31,736 
0,614 
93«B 
4^73 

1,392,320 
4,613,670 
S,S96,S40 
095,260 
0M,S10 
438,480 

23,787 
86,115 
31,591 
10,154 
9,434 
2,777 

3,140,030 
7,750,350 
3,848,190 
913,860 
848,160 
349,930 

10.500 
70.667 
16,002 
7.334 
7,736 
980 

1,485,810 
6,890,130 
1,440,180 
060,100 
696,240 
88,200 

16,340 
83,426 
23,080 
8,001 
7,444 
1.399 

1,471.140 
7,908,340 
2.077,740 
710,180 
660,060 
1I$J)10 

19,066 
9J,09G 
24JU7 
9.378 
8,061 
^311 

1,798,740 
8.379,040 
1,210,180 
843,970 
734,500 
468,990 

114,771 

10,319,480 

lG3>ia 

14,746,830 

139,119 

11,160.710 

139,603 

13,964,370 

160,334 

14.421,060 

170^ 

i4^33:,4ot,  najm 

i9,aoi^ 

UI7,9M 

14,150,800 

ai2,lS3l  17,640^ 

197,604 

)7,050JIM 

HAHB8. 


Ommw  

SmSmc  

PowlNni  , 

OidMi  , 

PdM  

Total  Black 

HyioB,  ■■*«•*■  .4 

YMM  HfMB». 

HjMB  samT... 

OaapowAcr...., 

ImrM....... 

Tmikajr  

TMaOreot  ... 

Total  BacpcHa.. 


1897-88. 


CbOila. 


nnmWr. 


51,186 
7,730 


«,I8S 


03,041 


18,112 
70.140 
lOJWO 
8,343 
0,911 
081 


190,009 


183,100 


Pmnub. 


ntuober. 


3,649,400 
540,400 


323,030 


4,413,870 


1,180,080 
6,313,140 
1,888.740 
700,870 
631,990 
50,400 


10.809,810 


19,118,130 


lSSS-«. 


Chnta. 


nnmber. 

M93 
11,659 
7,l«4 


22444 


8,890 

65,018 

7J74 
6,691 
908 


»8,4M 


120,760 


PoiiBdf. 


namber. 

«mU40 
816,130 
601,480 

44,030 


1J1«4,06» 


796,900 

741,090 

^9,660 
002.190 
84,430 


8397,440 


10,431,630 


1BS9.40. 


Chettt. 


nuiid>er. 
169 
5,506 
33,068 
8,768 
341 
1,819 


number. 
11310 

385,430 
2307.760 
613,700 
aS370 
127330 


49371 


3,409.970 


17.818 
130,210 
23.398 
14315 
1333S 
1320 


1303,620 
11.720340 
2,093,230 
1319390 
l,1»,530 
l«3,8O0 


101,065    ;  18,090350 


290,636  31369320 


IMO-tl. 


OmU.   1  Puunda. 


namber.  i 

153  j 
9,730 
10376  ' 
4,146  j 

S78 


5311 
64.621 
11319 

3,19'! 

9,420 

1380 


87317 
II33I8 


nnmb«r. 
I*.64» 

681,780 
747,330 
290320 

40380 


19,301  •  1,770370 


523390 
5,035390 
1.010.610 
184340 
317300 
16030O 

7350,430 


0,620300 


QUANTITY  REMAINING  ON  HAND.— CONSUMPTION. 


Dnfng  the  psiM  tnm  1821  Is  1832,  tbe  qaantitiea  re. 
m^taK  on  band  U  tho  and  of  eacb  jw,  anonnted  to 
74314.704  Iba ,  or  an  avmfa  of  6.342,807  Iba.  •nnnally ;  and 
(nmlSSS  talS4l,  to  tl4344360Uw.,  or  I3,771,e«4lb*.  an- 
Hwlly  ihowif  m  omrfderabla  Inereued  cootumption,  a* 
wil  ippaaT  flnuM-  by  tta)  fclnring  autement  i— 

Um.  Iba. 


4306323 
M3Sa,768 


■KOnttiwbdanoo  on  bud 
attbaaaaeor IBM  (forwe  hara 
aa  aetaal  data  pvior  to  1821).  to  ba 
taa  aaana  aa  atuie  andofmi.... 
Tba  iaparta  bom  1821  to  18U  ware 


U,«B,ON 


Dadact  a»yarla  aama  fine  

Aim  tba  maadty  an  band  at  tba 
daaa  of  1882   8^,144 

ictaaUy  oow— wd  Id  twain  jaan 


97388,991 


18305,148 
7(W83U 


lb*. 


Or  avenge  conmmptien  per  an- 

nam,  from  1821  to  1883  

Balance  on  band  at  tbe  end  of  1833  8,637.144 

Imported  from  1833  to  1841   134,037,694 

Dedoet— export!  same  time.   19.093344 

31io  tba  qnntity  en  band  at  tbe 

claoaeriB41   I039%40» 


Actually  ooaanmed  in  nine  year*. . . 
Or  average  oonaomptioii  per  annum, 

from  1833  to  1841  

Sbowing  an  iacreaaed  avrrage  con- 

•nmptton  since  1888,  of  per  aonom 


Iba. 
0,986,158 

I423U33S 

293923U 
lli;67239S 

13,619,113 
6,613.900 
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AMERICA 


Genebal  View  of  the  Tnde  between  the  United  States  and  Cluna,  from  1833  to  1841, 

indonve. 


YEARS. 


Numbor  of 
VeMcla. 


Tsloe  of  Importit 


Valna  oTTeu. 


16S3. 
ISM. 
1830. 
1836. 
1837. 
IB3B. 
1S39. 
lUO. 
IMl. 


41 
4S 

S6 
43 
4S 
90 
IS 
89 
38 


Total.. 
Talne  of  Teu.. 


Vilne  of  rest  of  cargoe*.. 


ton*. 

BnB)b«r 

16,S84 

T66 

15^50 

776 

13,499 

743 

16.445 

789 

16,160 

7M 

11,B31 

611 

T^3 

aai 

14.771 

693 

ll,<18$ 

409 

9701 

7^1,5T0 
7^.837 
5,987,187 
7,334,816 
B,96^S37 
4,764^ 
8,678,909 
6,040,  S>9 
8,099,388 


donmr*. 
9,484,008 
«,tl7JM9 
4,ea>,80O 

9,903,054 
M97.196 
2,438,419 
9,437,010 
8,466,345 


99,890,499 
43,t90J>93 


43,390^093 


I3,«00,440 


Ths  TClna  of  TeM  Imported,  UmkAi^  owpMn  to  b«  aaniully  abovt  4,6D8f,8M  doUui,  »d  to  eoaiiitato  laihsr 
Bxcecdinc  79  par  c«Bt  of  ihsTUae  of  ths  lAow  cargoes i—wUch  hrnvs  aTongod  ilaioa  IBM,  177,430  ddlon  tsadi.  Th* 
troda  hu  enplojod  TOorly  kboot  Odrty-fiTO  ttMtlla,  aran^g  8H  tons,  with  ennM  of  rightean  nan  and  bojra. 

Statement  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  General  Trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canton,  according  to  Valuations  made  in  Canton,  annually,  during  the  Years  ending 
June  30,  1804,  to  1844. 


YEARS 
ending 
80th  Juno. 


1809  

1806  

1807  

1808  

1809  

1810  

IBIl.  

ISll  

IBIS.  

1814....) 
1815-...  } 

1816  

1817  

1818  

1919  

IBM  , 

1891  

1833  

1833  

1834  


COM  HERO  B. 


NAVIGATION. 


Import!     Bt  porta 
into  Can-  from  Can- 
ton, ton. 


doll  an. 
3,598,819 
9,SM,398 
3377,363 
9.940,090 

4793U 
6,744,600 

s,ias,Bio 

1,463,000 

451,000 

S,627,900 
3,909,600 
7,070  838 
10,3 1M9I 
8,185  000 
9,S93  795 
8, 198768 
8,339389 
6.400  339 


N  amber 

of 
Vetaeli. 


d^lara. 
8,843.000 
9,137,000 
4.294.000 
3,470,000 

808.000 
9,715,000 
3,973,000 
2,771.000 

630,000 

572,000 
4,330.000 
5,703.000 
6.777,843 
9,057,033 
8.I73.I07 
4,715.696 
7,M3,G4* 
7,523,493 
3,67  7.149 


No. 
34 
43 
37 
S3 

8 
87 
16 
S9 

8 


30 
88 
39 
46 
43 
2B 
45 
40 
34 


Ton- 
nage. 

No. 
10,159 
11480 
11386 
8,803 
33  15 
13,512 
4.748 
7,400 
1.816 

S,S54 

10,308 
13,09ti 
14,315 
10,032 
15,139 
9,378 
15,530 
14,577 
13.096 


Seamen. 


YBAR8 

too. 


COHHERGB. 


1839.. 
1836.. 
1827.. 
IBS8.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1833.. 
1B33.. 
1834.. 
1835., 
IBSO., 
1837.. 
1888., 
18S9.. 
1840., 
1841.. 
1843.. 
1843. 
1844' 


dollan. 
8,902,04.5 
7,781,301 
4,373,617 
9,394,917 
4,069,070 
4,341,382 
4,323.470 
5,095,307 
8.011,114 
9,887,601 


0,191,111 


Export! 
from  Can- 
ton. 


dollara. 

8,501,119 
8,753,903 
4,439,381 
6,749,696 
3,873.867 
4,300310 
4,144,046 
9,999,731 
6,339,579 


3.449,876  6,680,171 


NATIOATION. 


Number 

of 
Veaaeb. 


No. 
43 
41 
SB 
39 
27 
35 
34 
84 
69 
47 


49 


Ton- 
nage. 


,Sc«m«&. 


No. 
ib;S6s1 

16.431; 

11,041 

10,379 

13336 

11344 

13344; 

33,402  1 


No. 
464 

886 
521 
59t 

952 
7IC 
093 
095 


90,991  1160 


*  Uarckaa^M  only. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  returns  upon  which  any  reliance  can 
be  placed  for  the  blank  years  in  tiie  above  table.  The  returns  for  1844  we  have 
received  from  the  British  consul  at  Canton. — See  his  detiuled  statement  of  the 
American  trade  at  Canton  for  that  year  hereafter:  which,  with  other  returns  of  the 
British  and  foreign  trade  of  that  port,  has  been  prepared  with  great  pains  and  all 
possible  accuracy  by  him. 
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Statsbont  Qxhibitiiig  the  Anumnt     Sgwae,  Bill^  and  Mezdumdise,  Impwied  into  Can- 
ton, on  American  Aocoonta  annually,  from  1805  to  1844. 


iradinc 
tteaOlhof 


IMPORTED  INTO  CANTON. 


8|Md«. 


ISM   l;M3,00a 

UOG  I  4,116.000 

1807  1  2,S9S,«M 

IBM   S,032,000 

im  I  70,000 

ISIt  ,  4^13,000 

Mil   S^,000 

Mlt  1  1,879,000 

U13   616,000 

M14  

»tS  

»■«  

U17  

WU  

IBIS  

im  

ini  


ISM. 
IBM. 


}  ■• 
1J»X,000 
4,3M,OD0 
0,601,000 
7,4M,00O 
8.«97,OO0 
3,099,000 
9,IK.000 
8,193.840 
4J»a.000 


Btlb  on 
Bofland. 


300,000 


Her- 


doIUn. 

X,6U3I8 

1,1S0,39S 
98!,3ei 
908.000 
400,8M 

3,414,000 
908,800 

1,357,810 
837,000 

4>r,ooo 

009.000 

M&^ooo 

1,479.828 
3,603,191 
1,888,000 
3,397,795 
3/107,708 
3,U0>19 
9,3(H.O00 


Toul 
Tklue 


doll  an. 

9,599.818 
9,336.398 
3,877,36'^ 
3,940.000 
479,890 
6,744AK) 
3,8»B,80D 
3,132,810 
1,433,000 

491,000 

2,937,000 
6,000,000 
7.076,838 
10.3 17. 161 
8,189,000 
9.393,709 
8,193.768 
8.339,380 
6,460.339 


8«uoa  endlBg 
the  30th  of 
Juae. 


18SS  

IBM  

IS37  

ISM  

18M  

1830  

1831  

1833  

1833  

1831  

1835  

1836  

1837  

1838  

1830  

1840  

t&41  

1843  

IS43  

ISM  


IMPORTBD  INTO  CANTON. 


Spaeia. 


6,»4.S00 
9.739,300 
I,»1I.168 
3,640,300 
740.M0 
1,133AH 
183,059 
797,393 
673,919 
1,039,178 


07^390 


Bilh  on 
England. 


dollan. 


400.000 
300.000 
657.000 
43^6 
1.168,600 
3,480,371 
4,419.699 


3,143,000 


Her- 
cbandiM. 


dollars. 

3,437^35 
3.050.101 
3,033,449 
3,494,617 
2.6G7.770 
3,703.982 
3.871,331 
3,497.184 
3,907,930 
5,303,033 


1.370,761 


2,449370 


Total 

V«)QB. 


dollan. 

0,963,015 
7,781,301 
4,373,617 

4,009,070 
4,341,383 
4,333,476 
9  699,307 
8,010,114 
9.887,M1 


M9I,111 


NuTx.— 1838,  1839, 1830,  1831,  and  1633,  UkeB  turn  a  Canton  paper. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  returns  for  the  blank  years  in  the  above 
table  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Statekent  exhibiting  the  Value*  of  the  Exports  to,  and  Imports  from,  China,  and  also 
the  Tonnage  employed  in  this  Branch  of  Foreign  Trade,  during  the  Years  ending  on 
the  30th  of  SeptemW,  1821,  to  1844,  indudve.  Compiled  from  the  several  annual 
Beports  on  the  Foreign  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Treasury. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


Domettic 

Foreign 

Total 

C  L  B  A  R  B  D. 

B  N  T  B  R  K  D. 

Produce, 
&c. 

Hercban- 
dinf,  Ac. 

Importi. 

Exporta. 

VoMOla. 

ToB- 
naga. 

H«D. 

VeMcb. 

Ton- 
nago. 

Hoi. 

dollari. 

dollar*. 

dollan. 

dollar*. 

number. 

mtDber.'nainbar. 

ton*. 

number. 

380,539 

S.003,039 

4,390,660 

3,111.991 

16 

'i.uin 

303 

19 

9,623 

381 

439,330 
288.375 

6,906, 1  !8 

5,936,308 

9,313,936 

BS 

(t.  1 

406 

36 

9,«2» 

481 

4,347,686 

4,636,001 

9,911.439 

M 

!',-178 

478 

39 

13,067 

649 

330,460 

4,970,705 

6,301,171 
9,975,919 

9.968,903 
7,933.119 

36 

9,S(i3 

478 

98 

10.918 

52A 

160/199 

9,410.490 

33 

H.O'n 

433 

36 

13,468 

673 

343.461 

S;334,093 

3,466,644 
8.8«4,409 

7.433,180 

IB 

4,!I0I} 

347 

38 

10,433 

630 

390,863 

3.973,943 

3,617,183 
5,339,108 

34 

«,'I50 

447 

34 

8,880 

444 

S3D.3S9 

1.393,417 

1,483,803 

9 

3,(«H 

lb3 

27 

9,981 

40S 

360,799 

1,094.103 

1.394.863 

4,t80,847 
3,878,141 

17 

0.391 

317 

32 

8,093 

400 

196,300 

985JKI3 

743,193 

9 

3.601 

176 

33 

8,608 
4.316 

439 

344,790 

IfiWfitS 

1,390,839 

3,083,309 

14 

3.061 

393 

11 

319 

336,163 

934,360 

1,580,931 

6,344,007 

19 

7,333 

361 

30 

11,149 

957 

937.774 

899,009 

1,433,799 

7.941,570 

SO 

0,933 

476 

41 

15,334 

70S 

359,796 

734,727 

1,010,483 
1,808,980 

7,802,337 

S3 

6,193 

409 

43 

19,990 

779 

835,368 

1,933.713 

9.087,187 
7.334.816 

90 

7,104 

339 

30 

13,495 
16,443 

743 

841,503 

853,701 

1.104,304 
600,904 

IS 

0,«« 

969 

43 

783 

318,973 

311.018 

8.069.337 

9 

3,79.1 

179 

43 

16,160 

738 

69^6al 

901.031 

1,916,002 

4.704,636 

18 

7,:!U 

313 

39 

II.8SI 

913 

430.404 

1,103,137 

1,938,601 

3,978.509 

19 

ii,  1 1 H 

279 

18 

7,302 

831 

409,186 

540^780 

1,006,906 

6,640,839 

7 

149 

39 

14,771 

984 

719^33 

485,494 

1,300,816 

3,965,388 

13 

■l,>s7ii 

319 

SB 

ii,9e« 

460 

737,909 

700.888 

1,444.347 

4,934,034 

19 

7,<i43 

281 

37 

13,487 

510 

l,7a9,3M 

603,969 

8,418,938 

4,895,666 

33 

13,931 

98l> 

39 

13,460 

686 

LllfiW 

046^)18 

1,796.941 

4,931^5 

27 

iiMi 

4M 

33 

19^399 

630 

IS3) 
U33 
ISU 
1«S4, 

im, 

IBO, 
IB37. 
U3S. 

im. 

MM. 
IHI. 

im. 

1833. 
JS34. 
1S5. 
ISM. 
1337. 
UlS. 
ISM. 
I8W. 
■Ml. 
U43. 
IMS. 
1M4., 


•  EteluaiTC  of  vpccie  and  bHIa. 
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AMERICA. 


Abticles  and  Value  of  Exporta  from  the  United  States  to  China,  in  1842, 


ARTICLE  s. 


Ca&dlea  

HmIi  and  apan..... 

NsTftl  ttorea  

Skina  and  fun  

Giniena   

Beef  

Pork,  bacon,  Ac  

Butler  and  chMN 

Tobacco   

Tnrpentinfl  

Comae*  

Copper  

CotioB  uanufhctiirsa. 

Firs  enginea  

BiMka  and  mapa  

Other  n»Dnbctai«8 . 

Floor  : 

Ship  bfud  


Curiad  forwiri   441,007 


Value. 


dollars. 
1,708 
100 
ar2 
ia.ooo 

63.000 
Vi*7 
1,789 
366 
3,SIB 
283 

sn 

S.73I) 
837,<70 
1,179 
589 
1,546 

S,IH 


ARTICLES. 


Brought  bnrard . 

Cotton  

Pnmlturs  

Hata  

Saddlery  

Porter,  ale,  and  ctder  

Caadlea  and  aoap  

LMd  

Iron  

 inanufBotarcd  >  •  •  • 

Dnca  

Twiat,  yam.  Sec  

Presaea  and  t;pea  

Gold  and  coin  


Total  value  »l  cxporl*  for  the 


year  

In  American  reaaato. 
In  foreign  teaadi  ... 


Value. 


dollar*. 
443,097 


2,930 

nee 

fi«0 
4,476 
169^3 

SH 
U,400 

590 
18,!Ua 

783 
18,000 


684,449 
737,509 
703,300 


Valct  of  Imports  into  the  United  Stutes  from  China,  in  1842. 


ARTICLES. 

Talne. 

dollan. 
4^,101 
1,006 
4,4>1,66S 

6.79D,7SS 

Statekemt  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Domestic  prodnce  and  Mana&ctures  Exported  to 
China,  during'the  Years  ending  30th  of  September,  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 


YEARS 
ending  30th  of 
September. 


1S9I. 
1B22. 
1833. 
1634. 
1S1&. 

isae. 

1637. 
ISW. 
I63S. 
1830. 
1831. 
I8S3. 
I8SS. 
IS34. 
183S. 
1896. 

i8ar. 

1638. 
1699. 
1840. 
1641. 
IS4«. 
1843. 
1844. 


Pun. 


don  era. 

i43,m 

78,168 
100.P10 
80,839 
33,130 
45,110 
100,986 
101,764 
80,1M 
10,306 
43,398 
J39,S70 
109.690 
8,383 


Ml 
87,684 
16.704 

t,M8 
18,000 
4I/H3 


DOHBSTIO  PRODUCE,  to 


Oinaeng. 


dollan. 

171,780 
304,181 
130,989 
332,780 

134,709 
70,506 
00,900 

110,306 
64,070 

113,938 
99,303 

163/137 
68,471 


10B,M6 

85,003 
118,904 

17,139 
435,766 

63,101 
187,480 

03,446 


Denoatie 
CottDBi. 


dolli 


14.981 
9,388 
14,961 

sa,99e 

S6,178 
49,306 
86,496 
315,495 
146,891 
I74.XS7 
85,745 
S01,S» 
517.840 
903,335 
361,003 
173,750 
337,470 
971,303 


Cotton  nnisa- 
aatkotnred. 


dallara. 
SJ,593 
14,193 
113 
390 

W,850 
10,740 


1,998 


1,500 


07,695 
169,341 


Total  TeliiB 
of  aUEsporte.* 


dollan. 
888,933 
M,339 
388.875 
830,460 
160,099 

a4MSl 
190^ 
taM63 

aa6^7» 

U1W390 
*U,790 
836.101 
937.774 
3U,7S6 
335,364 
841,563 
318,973 
655,581 
430,Vi* 
409.186 
7l5.39t 
737.B09 
I,7»,8S3 
l,110.0H 


*  The  enenameratod  artidea  are  Included  io  the  total  valw  of  eiporto. 
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Value  of  Principal  ArtidM  of  MerchandiBe  Imported  from  China  into  the  United  States, 
firom  1821  to  1844,  inclusive  ;  compiled  from  the  several  Annual  Accounts  of  die 
Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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*i 
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m 

M 

£ 
S 

« 
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1 

Is 
i 

1 
■i 

PS 

dirk. 

din. 

din. 

din. 

din. 

din. 

din. 

din. 

dollan. 

din. 

din. 

din. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

ini 

48,110 

«8,079 

263 

1,317,846 

793 

less 

90 

507 

900 

765,371 

07 

9,389,210 

936 

190 

S44 

IBS 

1,908 

87,601 

38.473 

99,036 

099,^(4 

388 

3,133,186 

1,086 

23 

4,030 

US4 

9,9X0 

177.015 

3,430,666 

2,748 

930 

360 

IS35 

IS 

530 

"93 

., 

310,548 

'« 

3.060,148 

16 

17,135 

900 

.. 

950 

5,499 

18S6 

30 

10,639 

300 

974.970 

96 

9,740.704 

440 

3,318 

1383 

5.376 

186,136 

isn 

830 

173,666 

1438,337 

1,086 

133 

13 

4,009 

96,513 

ins 

*70 

919 

94',300 

9,134,100 

003 

9,475,  1000 

9330 

4,998 

7,800 

1839 

43 

443 

is93 

492.873 

1,610,603 

10 

104 

167 

40 

8.469 

101,790 

1830 

19 

0,194 

170,730 

"3 

071,670 

719 

3  to 

6,892 

89,600 

1S81 

78 

33 

900 

99 

34,100 

87,184 

SO 

1,306,323 

1,358 

397 

19,099 

76,141 

183S 

SO 

1S3 

896 

68,671 

95,932 

93.07^ 

1336 

9J>37,30a 

io 

336;  69 

106 

12,734 

43,570 

183S 

W 

3*,900 

600 

79,933 

6,400 

30,339 

87M 

), 263.089 

988 

1,919 

18 

31,083 
^^93 

133,989 

ISM 

00 

'io 

46349 

8930 

1,010,198 

430 

174 

78,706 

1839 

869 

6433 

937,017 

1,000 

14,473 

8,660 
8.573 

1836 

119 

168 

1410 

310 

90 

98,348 

'is 

1.997 J70 

3.088 

10.313 

1837 

771 

17,000 

909 

89,990 

1937 

3,104.961 

7,567 

18,061 

08,354 

1888 

004 

4,360 

138 

4^000 

97,019 
9,879 

965,372 

3,631 

999 

7,030 

19,703 

1830 

" 

300 

6O33O 

078.183 

691 

6,238 

« 

IftM 

670 

1,100 

1903 

778,699 

9,933 

4,713 

141,818 

1841 

489 

917 

59 

283.773 

717 

8,386 

16N7SO 

I84S 

133 

08 

359,718 

'9 

6,946 

8347 

1M3 

823 

'15 

336,339 

"36 

10,270 

1844 

46,346 

11 

30,377 

IMS 

Imfobts  from  China  into  the  United  States — continued. 


TBARS 

endiac 
SOtfaor 

MlDtlKA 
WIKII. 

OOmi.  1  CAHIA. 

CAMrHOR. 

IMDIOO. 

TAPBK. 

iHMm  noa  ohiha. 

Qua. 
dty. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Quan- 
tity. 

QnaD- 
tlty. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Quaa- 
ttty. 

CbioK 
wara. 

Teaa. 

Sugar. 

Cawta. 

ins... 
im.... 

"MS  

748 
890 

3,380 
199 
706 
603 

4,1B> 
869 
396 
801 

S,7G6 
633 
397 

33,383 
90 
366 
330 

'900 

95 

191 
137 

Iba. 

"  8 

'357 
13,079 
79,074 
919 
91319 
48,709 
949 
139 
10399 
9,901 
10,440 
191,534 
79,783 
1.139 
66,913 
1,300 
1,049 

92^704 
300 
1,436 

lb.. 

32S3S7 
401,138 
804,631 
1/H3300 
713.069 
895,344 
408,017 
668,404 
919,689 
375,181 
921,973 
430,499 

mjm 

1397.609 
1,032,303 
1.190,909 
1,188,334 
461,487 
43S,M0 
647319 
363,936 
193.389 
116,303 
1,075,869 

Iba. 

Ib'360 
49,463 
93,193 

6ri7< 

3319 
67,050 
4,390 
30,933 
39,478 
333,097 
18,338 
667 
109.640 
39303 

39313 
99,993 

Iba. 

'184 
9353 

81363 
O4300 

9,318 

8*899 

4,493 
39,100 

1,380 
34,607 

9,760 

ItM. 

8883 
4041 
9170 

647 
1990 
9879 
3008 
7335 
3371 
4033 
498S 
1987 
1546 
1388 
34 

749 

9690 
1749 

dollan. 
13,373 
17,900 
99,003 
8,830 
99,989 
29354 
33360 
13,477 
13,401 
10,974 
0370 
10310 
14,089 
13,700 
17,073 
96310 
98,439 
9,733 
4,333 
3360 
1390 
3,930 
5,360 
11,489 

dollHra, 
1,330,919 
■308,069 
9360.390 
9.780,083 
1^795379 
3,740,419 
1,711,186 
43,003 
3,0-)6.645 
3,431,711 
M16,0I0 
9,783388 

4,031300 
S3493IO 

S30.S,094 
3,497,106 
8,4SS,|19 
5,437,010 
3,446,945 
4367,101 
3,776,404 
4,075.191 

dollan. 
19.769 
93318 
13398 
9,003 
39,001 
89,036 
94,238 
9,249 
70,963 
40.489 
16.640 
16,033 
13,103 
46.931 
39,047 
191,429 
131,091 
9,075 
143 
10,901 
0,343 
3.573 
13 
403 

dollan. 
S7,07a 
83,401 
144358 
149,103 
190,796 
970,199 
08,784 
103,943 
01,510 
40361 
91,098 
39,989 
93,517 
104300 
77391 
80.910 
88309 
39,68t 
31367 
4B3IS 
49,749 
49,13* 
93,118 
80,189 

TTnenumerated  articles  have  been  of  very  unimportant  value,  and  are  included 
in  the  preceding  table  of  total  imports. 
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Statbhkht  exluUtuig  the  Value  of  Fco^gn  Merchaodiie,  Exported  to  CluDa,  during  the 
Yean  ending  30th  of  September,  1821  to  1844,  indiiriTe. 


YEARS 
sndlag  SDili  «r 
Sapteatber. 


EXPURT8  OF  FOREIGN  UBRGUAMDI8B  TO  CHINA. 


im., 
na., 

ISM.. 

IMS.. 
183S,, 

issr.. 

18S8.. 

im., 

18M.. 

uai.. 

I8».. 
I8S4., 
US9., 
IS3S„ 
1M7., 
ISM.. 
IS3B.. 
1840. . 
ISII.. 
184S.. 
ISO.. 
1844., 


Spede. 


dnllRN. 
8^1, 4BT 
ifil\m 
8,68*. 183 
4.403,Ut 
4.533.075 
1,651,599 
8,513^18 
4iAfiO0 
601,593 
78,084 
367,034 
4M,119 
S»0.*56 
a78,B30 


15^000 
7*8,661 
987,473 
47r.003 
410,599 
068,714 
S71.660 

siw.su 


Q>iicUtw. 


dollan. 


lsa,45T 
I«,S8S 
300,301 
100.009 
161,061 

8f,H0S 
250,751 
193,087 

17.971 


7,000 
6,954 


OpIuiD. 


doUan. 


901,904 
13^009 
103,341 

CM 
1^ 
11/H3 


SSittl 


ClotlM. 


dnilan, 
103,040 
SMI> 
H,93S 
106,397 
170.663 
63,537 
1S,S71 
•,158 
437 

as.410 

31,309 

166^006 
77,110 


S76 


819 
Si7 


CoUon*. 


doll  an. 
8.788 
11084 

148,750 

106^0 

S07,S6S 
3«JDI 
31.781 
148,664 
I36,mi 
106,9n 
]0S,«37 


11,735 
95,064 
SIS 

M7r 

560 
160 

m 


WMd 

ML 


doDuL 
TOM 

MM 

SI,SH 

m 


tu 


i,w 


Formerly  lai^e  quantities  of  valuable  furs,  procured  on  the  north-west  coa^of 
America,  and  of  seal-skins,  obtained  from  the  numerous  islands  in  the  high  lati- 
tudes of  the  southern  ocean,  were  carried  to  China ;  and  furnished  no  iiicoon- 
derable  part  of  the  American  sales  in  the  China  market;  bat  which  never  ap- 
peared in  the  American  custom-house  documents,  or  constituted  any  part  of  tbe 
official  exports  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  prices  obtained  at  Canton  for  furs,  particularly  sea-otter  skins,  ftm 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  carried  there  by  Captain  Cook,  induced  others  to 
engage  in  this  trade.  The  enterprise  of  the  Americans  led  them  very  earty 
to  engine  in  these  long  and  hazardous  trading  voyages.  The  first  undertake, 
from  the  United  States,  was  in  a  ship  belonging  to  Boston,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Kendrick ;  and  the  discoveries  made  by  this  ship,  aloi^[  the 
north-west  coast  of  this  country,  were  afterwards  urged,  by  the  United  States,  in 
support  of  tiieir  claims  in  that  quarter.  These  voyages,  at  first,  afibrded  laije 
profits,  from  the  number  of  the  skins  procured,  and  which  found  a  ready  mtAd 
at  Canton.  The  quantity  of  these  furs,  for  many  years  past,  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  this  trade  has  become  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

The  Americans  not  only  explored  the  north-west  part  of  this  continent  for  fonr 
but  also  visited  the  numerous  islands  in  the  souUiem  ocean,  in  search  sol- 
skins,  for  the  Chinese  market.  These  latter  voyages  being  at  first  also  profitable, 
induced  such  competition,  that  the  seal  soon  became  scarce  at  the  places  usutUy 
viuted.  The  Americans,  however,  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hardihood 
only  equalled  by  those  who  pursue  the  whale,  pushed  their  way  through  float* 
ing  mountains  of  ice  to  still  higher  southern  latitudes;  and  found  the  /n^' 
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in  islands  and  regions  before  unknown.  These  perilous  voyages  were  principally 
conducted  by  the  hardy  and  adventurous  fishermen  of  Stoniogton,  in  Connecti- 
cut, in  vessels  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  tons.  In  June,  1833,  the  number  of 
schooners  employed  in  sealing,  from  Stonington  and  its  vicinity,  was  twelve, 
whose  a^regate  tonnage  was  only  855  tons ;  averaging  about  seventy  for  each 
vessel,  and  manned  by  202  men. — Pitkin's  Statistics. 

We  have  no  official  documents  showing  the  value  of  the  furs  thus  pro- 
cured by  the  Americans  for  the  Chinese  market.  An  American  gentleman, 
who  was  for  some  time  consul  at  Canton,  furnished  Mr.  Pitkin  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  and  value  of  sea-otter  and  seal-skins,  imported  into  Can- 
ton, in  American  vessels,  from  June,  1800,  to  January,  1803,  with  the  number 
of  American  vessels,  entering  the  port  of  Canton,  during  the  same  period,  and 
the  value  of  exports,  for  each  year,  from  June  11,  1800,  to  June,  1802. 

According  to  Uiis  statement,  the  number  of  sea-otter  and  seal-skins  brought  to 
Canton  by  the  Americans,  was  as  follows : — 


D  L  T  B  8. 

SEA  OTTBB. 

SEAL  SKINS. 

Kunber. 

VbIuc. 

Nnrnber. 

Vilue. 

6,430 
14,1 87 
13,730 

dolUra. 

123,050 
998,263 
S74,OO0 

3t.%000 

297,eoo 

dollnn. 
»76,2M 
393,399 

3U>7 

605,313 

I,OM,TM      '  907,278 

The  number  of  American  vessels,  entering  the  port  of  Canton,  during  the  first 
period,  was  thirty-three;  of  which  seven  were  from  Boston,  seven  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  all  the  otter-skins  were  brought  in  the  vessels  from  the  former. 
The  number  of  vessels  in  the  second  period  was  thirty-four — fourteen  from  Bos- 
ton, and  nine  from  Philadelphia ;  and  in  the  third,  the  number  was  thirty-three — 
eleven  from  the  former  place,  and  six  from  the  latter ;  and  in  the  two  last  periods, 
most  of  the  otters  were  also  brought  by  the  Boston  vessels. 

According  to  the  same  statement,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were 

dollars. 

For  the  first  period   2,522,000 

„     „  second  period   3,742,194 

Averaging  those  two  years  about  3,200,000  dollars ;  and  the  value  of  skins  im- 
ported during  the  same  periods,  was  about  1,080,000  dollars;  equal  to  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  exports.  Mr.  Pitkin  could  obtain  no  information,  as  to  the  value  of 
furs  and  skins  carried  to  Canton,  from  1803  to  1818. 

About  the  year  1819,  the  American  merchants  began  to  carry  British  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  directly  to  China.  The  value 
of  British  goods,  imported  into  Canton  by  the  American  merchants,  1824 — 
1825,  was  794,514  dollars;  and  in  1826—1827,  was  893,836  dollars. 

The  merchandise  thus  exported,  from  Great  Britain,  does  not  appear  in  the 

▼OIu  III.  5  H 
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Americmn  cnstom-faonse  bookB;  and  makes  no  part  of  the  official  accounts  of 
American  exports  to  China.   Hits  trade  has  been  ccHktinued. 

Retubn  of  the  Quantities  and  Valiie  of  Merchandise  Exported  irom  the  Port  of  Canton, 
in  forfy-three  American  Vessels,  of  the  burden  of  19^269  Tons,  to  the  Couutriei 
and  Places  nndmnenttoned,  during  tha  Year  encUng  31st     December,  1844,  vis.:— - 


ABT1CLB8. 


1.  Raw  Pkodvci. 

AnUMd  (tan  piculu 

Cunphor  do. 

CsMim..  do. 

CmmU  bodi  do. 

Cblna-root  do, 

Oftlangal-nmt  do. 

Oatnbota  do. 

Hwrtall  or  orplment  do. 

Ifiuk.  astln 

QaickoilTer.,  jrfcnU 

Rfautwrb.  do> 

Silk,nw  ..do 

Sugar,  raw  do.' 

Tea,  :— 

SoudMmg  picula  37,U3 

Pekoa  do.  <Si 

Pmusboag  do.  6.SW 

Uolonr  do.  l.OSS 

TwaaEay  do. 

HyaoB  do. 

HyMaikUl.........,....da.  11,333 

Yoaog  Hyaon  do-  94,237 

Imperial  do.  I.SM 

Gonpowdor.  do.  4J<» 

robacco....  pteab 

t.  MAMUPAcrnaKD  AaricLaa. 
Bamboo  ware  picnU 

Bone  and  bom  waro  catties 

China-  wara  plonli 

Clothea,  ready  Mado  eattiM 

Coppt-r,  tin,  and  pewter-wan;. ^ula 
ftackcn  and  Sreworka  .be; 

Paua  of  an  aorta  aattla* 

Fnmitnro  ■  ptcnii 

nine  do 

OraM  cloth. . .   catiiea 

Ivory  ware......  do, 

Klttyaola  hnxn 

Lacquered  ware  picula 

Mate  and  aoatdnf  do. 

Ifother  of  pearl  ware  cattlei 

Nankeene  and  dyad  oottoaa. , ,  picnl* 

on  of  asiwed  r..do, 

I'atnttiig  all  nsadMr 

Pietnree  oa  rice  paper.  do. 

Paper  of  all  wortm  picala 

Preeerrea  boiex 

Rattan-worfc  plcnb 

Silk,  thread  and  ribande  eatliea 

Silk  piece  fooda  do. 

Shoes,  womena'  do. 

Soy  plcnla 

ToTtolre-ibcU  ware  cattlea 

Tmnka,  leather  neata 

Tennilion  boxea 

UUcellaneona  exporta  and  ar* 

ilclei,  not  enumerated  in  the 
tarilT  


QnaatMea. 


8 
IM 
5,t44 
69 
310 
20 
li 
74 

to 

M 
4  IS 

146 

4 


iis.m 


iia 
m 

t,ll9 
SI 

IM 

IS 
1«,B77 

191 
Ml 
lift 

3,083 

17 
31 
B» 
600 

to 

6,929 

4flia 

129,144 
4M 
10 
S 

ie> 

lOB 


m.4so 


To  what  Ceuatriea  aad 
Plaeea  R^rtad. 


New  York  

Manilla,  New  York,  Boatrai 
and  Lima  


New  York. 


New  York  and  Haaatlaii . . . 

Una  

New  York  and  Boaton  

New  York,  Lima,  and  Ma- 

mllaa  

HaniUa  and  New  York.. 


Manilla,  New  YoA,  Blltl. 
mora,  Boabm,  Una,  and 
Hazatlan  , 


New  York  and  Lima   

New  York,  Uma  and  Sand. 

wich  lalanda  ■.«.*.#*«.* 
Manilla,  New  York,  and  Boa. 

ton  

Manilla.  New  Yoik,  Md  Hand. 

wich  lalandi  

Manilla.  Uma,  and  Uantlui 
New  Y«k,  Boaton,  Lfana,  te. 
Hanflla,  New  Yort.  Beebm, 

and  Saadwid  Manda . . . . 
Hanina.  New  YoA,  Uma, 

and  Haxadaii.... 

Uma  

New  YoA  and  Lisa 
New  York,  Lima,  and  Sand- 
^wteh  Idanda. 

Lfana, 

wiefa  lalanda 
New  York.    BeatoB,  and 


laallla.  New  Yaife,  Boaton 
Lfana.  HaxaOaB,  and  Sand' 


New  York,  Boaton,  and  Bal- 


New  York 
lalands.. . 


and  Sandwkb 


Manilla,  New  York,  Boaton, 
Lima,  HauOan,  and  Sand 
wick  lalanda  


Sandwich  lalanda  

Manilla  and  New  York  

New  York  

New  York.  Baaoin.  Haaat 
Ian,  Umn,  and  SandwU 
lalanda  


Total  TahM  tl  nptrtm 


BaUmated  Vataa 
In  Spanfah  DoUan. 


deOafa. 

74 
3,1U 
Sclia 
1,119 
l,tU 

SA 

fi» 
«M 

ma 

li:,S4B 
t4,U0 
IS 


d,K4,«S 


4S 


5,168,949 
l,M9 

99 

ur» 
I. am 

«,9GS 

IS,U4 

M90 

196 
S3W 
«M 

M» 

SMI 

Mi,Ta» 

9,8St 

i,n» 

MO 

40 


tr.in 

».T4S 
M.OM 
I,UMW 

sts 

90 

u 

«,St8 
liMW 


Cautai,  the  Slot  of  Oaeentber,  1844. 
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RvTURK  of  the  Qaantitnes  and  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  Port  of  Canton 
in  forty-oine  American  Vessela,  of  20,292  tons,  burden,  from  the  Countries  and  Places 
vndarmentioned  during  the  Year  endhig  Slst  ^  December,  1844,  tu.  : 


Id  tiM  Tariff. 


ABTIO  LBB. 


1.  MAMOrADTOKK  OW  WOOL. 

BriMd  voolleot  ebang* 

NuTDw  ditto  do- 

Ckmleta  d*. 

3.  Maxvmctoru  of  Oottom. 

LoDfcloth,  gnj..  piece* 

Ditto,  white  da 

Ditto  twUled  do. 

CbinUea  mud  print*  d«. 

Ho  ndkerchieA  duzeni 

Ci'Ctoiu  not  enumentied  r>Iue 

Cotton  juo  and  ibreod  picola 

i.    UUCKLLANIOD*   ABTICLB«,  IUW 
AMD  HANi;r4CT(TB». 

Clocks  wooden,  oetdlea,  Ike. . .  .value 

Bariheuwdre  of  all  kindi  do. 

GISM  and  glouwore  do. 

Mvtato,  ifOD  In  ban,  bolw,  dccpfcola 

Lead  do. 

Spelter  do. 

Tin  do. 

Tin  plalea....  boxes 

Wine,  beer,  andsirirtta  doseni 

Beielnnta  picula 

Cochineal  <  cattiea 

Cottou  ,  picula 

GinseDKi  ^rai  qoaliiy.  do. 

Ditto,  aeeond  ditto  .-do. 

Pepper  ..........do. 

Rattani  do. 

Rice  and  paddy  do. 

Skina  and  furt,  tIz.  : — 
Oxhidea,  beaver,  fox.  Ma-otter,  and 

racoon  akiua  number 

Wood,  a«ndaL  picnia 

 oapati  ,  do. 

Hiac«llaneoaa  inporta,  Inclndinc  «r- 
tidea  not  enumerated  In  tlw  tariff. 


«.  TSXAailBB 


Qtiantitiea. 


■■Mber. 

4,898 


90,5ra 

11S,I4« 
S,]30 
3M 
3a,M8 
1,7BS 


fi,966 
Sfi 
30 

9,ftS9 

S9,60e 

m 

1,0SS 
19S 
8341 
K7 
il,S86 
19,630 
499} 

1,746 
48,646 


17,909 
000 
I7B 


from  wbat  Countriea  and 
Placva  Imported. 


lew  York,  PhilaielpUa, 
BoctoD,  Baltlinorr,  and 
Salen. 


New  York  

New  York  

New  York  

New  York  Bed  Liverpool... 
New  York,  Beaton,  and  Pbi- 

tadelpbU  

New  York  ,  

Singapore  •<•.. 

New  Vnrk  

New  York  

Singapore  

New  York  

New  Orleana,  and  Bombay., 
New  York,  and  Baltimoie, 

Philadelphia.  

Singapore  

Singapore   

Manilla,  Bali,  Bataria  


New  York  and  PUIadalphIa 

South  Sea  lalanda  

Matdlla  


Boatoa,  Hexloo,  and  Uaaa . . 

TttM  


Batimated  Valos 
in  Spanish  DdlafB. 


|(,B^|b  tbeaa  raMmw  are  not  InotadaA  tba  qnandtieB  of  — rohandlw  Imfsrtcd  into  Canton  vid  Macao,  in  Porliu 

KMoa  Lorobaa. 

FRANCIS  C.  HACURBGOB. 
CnrtoB,  llat  of  De«enber,  1844.  Her  H^fMy's  ConBiiL 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  AND  THE  STATES  OP  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

In  defiance  of  the  suicidal  commercial  policy  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
which  prohibited  any  legal  trade  or  intercourse  on  the  part  of  foreign  subjects  or 
dtisms,  viih  thur  possessions  on  the  continent  of  Amexica  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  the  Anglo-Americans  perserered  and  succeeded,  during  war  and  peace. 
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in  BQpplying  with  proTudons  and  merchandiae,  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Piv- 
tuguese  colonies. 

In  some  instances,  France  allowed  her  colonies  to  receive  foreign  articles,  vludt 
could  not  be  supplied  by  the  mother  country;  and  those  l^al  imports  into  tiie 
French  colonies,  from  the  United  States,  amounted  in  1 786,  to  13,263,000 Uttcs,  or 
about  (at  the  then  value  of  French  money  in  the  West  Indies)  520,000/.  steitng. 
Imports  by  American  ships  from  these  colonies,  amounted  to  about  7)263,000 
Uvres.  The  extent  and  value  of  the  illicit  trade  has  at  all  times  been  uncertsin. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  declared  by  France  against  Great 
Britain,  in  the  winter  of  1793,  France  offered  to  secure  to  the  United  States,  the 
trade  of  her  colonies  by  a  national  compact;  accompanied  by  a  new  treat;  of 
alliance,  under  which  the  French  colonies  were  to  be  afterwards  ceded  to  Fmue. 
The  American  government  did  not  consider  it  politic  to  accept  the  offer. 

During  the  war,  however,  France  was  compelled  to  leave  open  her  colonial 
ports  to  all  the  world ;  and  the  Americans  had  a  principal  share  in  the  trade 
with  t^e  French  West  India  islands.  The  value  of  exports  and  imports,  in 
each  year,  from  1795  to  1801,  are  stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Ktkin : — 


Yean. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Yeats. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 

dollars. 
4,954,952 
8,408,946 
8,565,053 
5,344,690 

dollars. 
15,751,758 
15,743,774 
14,030,337 
15,380,091 

1799 
1800 
1801 

dollars. 
2,776.604 
5,123,433 
7,147,972 

doIUn. 
2,022,929 
9,385,111 
13,593,250 

During  the  years  1804,  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  the  average  value  of  American 
domestic  produce,  carried  to  the  French  islands,  was  about  2,800,000  doUan, 
and  of  foreign  produce,  between  3,000,000  dollars  and  4,000,000  dolhin.  The 
imports  from  them  into  the  United  States,  during  this  period,  were  to  a  much 
larger  amount :  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  were  afterwards  re-exported  to 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  After  that  period,  most  of  the  French  West 
India  islands  were  captured  by  the  British. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1814,  France  resumed  her  former  system  at 
colonial  policy ;  but  the  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  islands  renuuning,  after  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo,  had  been  compara- 
tively of  Uttle  importance. — (See  Tables  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Statet,  tfc) 

Hatti. — ^The  American  trade  with  the  island  of  Hayti,  since  it  came  imder 
the  government  of  the  blacks,  has  been  continued :  and  since  1821,  has 
exceeded  that  with  the  islands  still  remaining  in  the  possession  of  France.  T!b& 
prindpal  articles  exported  to  Hayti,  are  flour,  rice,  beef,  pork,  butter,  lard,  hams, 
cheese,  and  fish  ;  and  coffee  and  cocoa  are  the  chief  articles  received  in  irtani. 
— (See  Tablet  hereafter.) 
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American  Trade  with  Spanitk  West  Indies  and  American  Colonies, — Daring 
the  long  wars  in  Europe,  the  Americans  were  the  principal  carriers  of  the  rich 
prodacts  of  the  Spanish  islands,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  those  islands 
also  with  the  manufacturea  of  Europe.  The  values  of  exports  and  imports, 
from  1795  to  1801,  were  as  follows  .*— 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 

dollars. 
1,389,219 
1,821,347 
3,595,519 
5,082,127 

dollars. 
1,739,138 
1,718,026 
4,123,362 
8,139,167 

1799 
1800 
1801 

dollars. 

8,993,401 
8,270,400 
8,437,659 

dollars. 
10,974,295 
10,587,566 
12.799,878 

The  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  produce  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  from 
1804  to  ISiK),  were  estimated  as  follows : — 

Years. 

Domestic 
Produce. 

Foreign 
Produce. 

Years. 

Domestic 
Produce. 

ForeigD 
Produce. 

1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 

dollars. 
1,725,662 
2,806,112 
2,391,172 
2,470,472 

631,086 
3,352,271 
3,182,318 
3,606,510 
2,640,502 

dollars. 
1,176,998 
4,884,776 
8,476,061 
9,870,753 
3,545,967 
3,333,346 
3,604,791 
3,973,099 
1,331,638 

1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 

dollars. 
2,809,705 
1,971,886 
2,832,828 
2,732.226 
3,606,588 
3,531,769 
8,519,366 
3,439,365 

dollars. 
183,549 
48,408 
866,048 
3,048,386 
3,477,511 
2,380,464 
2,980,717 
2,645,717 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  has  been  of  considerable  extent^ 
the  exports  consist  of  quantities  of  flour,  also  beef,  pork,  dried  fish,  and  lard. 
American  manu&ctures,  such  as  household  furniture,  coaches  and  carriages  of 
diffisrait  sortSj  saddlery,  hats,  combs,  buttons,  gunpowder,  glass,  leather,  boots 
and  shoes,  soap,  and  tallow  candles,  together  with  spermaceti,  and  several  minor 
articles.  In  return  for  these,  the  imports  are  sugar,  nearly  one-half  of  that 
which  is  imported  into  the  United  States  from  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been 
receiTed  firom  that  island,  and  firom  the  same  80un»  we  have  received  more 
than  one-third  of  our  coffee.  With  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
with  Mexico,  the  Central  Republic,  Columbia,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Peru, 
the  American  trade  has  been,  and  is,  of  considerable  importance  5  Mexico,  the 
Central  Republic,  Columbia,  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chili,  are  markets 
for  domestic  produce,  manufactures  of  cotton,  &c.  The  exports  to  Brazil 
of  American  domestic  produce,  consist  of,  viz. :  flour,  fish,  beef,  pork,  hams, 
and  butter,  candles  of  spermaceti  and  tallow,  whale  oil,  household  furni- 
ture, hats,  shoes,  and  boots,  soap,  cotton  goods,  and  gunpowder;  and  also 
for^:n  articles,  such  as  cotton  and  hempen  goods,  sail  duck,  cordage,  teas,  and 
spices ;  the  American  ships  bringing  back  copper  and  raw  hides,  sugar^  coffee,  as 
well  as  gold  and  silver  coin. 
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Subsequent  to  1820,  a  separate  account  of  the  commerce  with  the  island  o 
Cuba,  Iws  been  kept  by  tiie  United  States  customs;  together  with  iAkt  qnanti^ 
of  sugar,  coflfee,  and  molasses,  imported  in  each  year,  since  that  period,  tib.; — 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1821 

6,584,849 
7,299,822 

4,540,680 
4,270,618 

1833 

9,754,787 

5,672,700 

1822 

1834 

9,096,002 

5,3fi2,435 

1823 

6,952,381 

5,405,365 

1835 

1824 

7,899,326 

5,807,533 

1836 

1825 

7,556,412 

5,120,702 

1837 

12,447,922 

6,367,603 

1826 

7,658,759 

6,132,432 

1838 

11,694,812 

6,175,758 

1827 

7,241,849 
6,123,135 

6,816,088 

1839 

12,599,843 

6,116,831 

1828 

6,403,991 

1840 

9,835,477 

6,310,515 
5,739,082 
4.770,449 

1829 

4,866,524 

5,578,889 

1841 

11,567,027 
7,650,429 

1830 

5,577,230 

4,916,735 

1842 

1831 

8,371,797 

4,893,842 

1843 

3.326,797 

5,015,933 

1832 

7,068,857 

5,312.151 

1844 

5,238,595 

9,930,421 

The  following  quantides  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  molasses,  haye  been  imported 


Yean. 

Brown  Sugar. 

,  White  or  Clayed 
Sugar. 

Gofl^. 

BIolaMS. 

U». 

lbs. 

lbs. 

gallons. 

1821 

29.651,810 

6,165,645 

9,113.866 

4,738.156 

1825 

31,387,099 

6,914,813 

19,167,025 

6,214,367 

1831 

39,363,080 

10,326,218 

38,097,122 

10,449.437 

1840 

48,126,706 

12,967,463 

25,331,888 

15,377,778 

1841 

90,384,397 

15,215,291 

17,198,573 

15,694,753 

1842 

67,586,332 

15,224,332 

14,321,458 

13,526,616 

1843 

31,628,319 

1,076.449 

16,611,987 

96,715,755 

1844 

114,362,368  , 

4,720,678 

18,628,875 

194,059,165 

The  prindpal  articles  of  domestic  produce  usually  shipped  from  tiie  United 
States  to  Cuba,  are  flour,  fish,  beef,  pork,  hams,  lard,  batter,  ricei,  lumber,  whale 
oil,  and  various  domestic  manufactures,  as  household  furniture,  coaches,  and 
other  carriages,  hats,  saddlery,  glass,  gunpowder,  combs,  and  buttons,  leather, 
boots  and  shoes,  spermaceti  and  tallow  candles,  and  soap ;  and  of  foreign  pro- 
duce, cotton,  silk,  flax  and  hempen  goods,  some  wines,  teas,  spices,  &c. 

Quantity  of  flour,  beef,  poric,  dried  fish,  and  lard,  exported  to  Cuba  during 
the  following  years : — 


Yean. 

Flour. 

Beef. 

Fork. 

Dried  Fish. 

Lard. 

1821 
1825 
1830 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 

barrels- 
156,071 
109,698 
77,598 
69,819 
69,337 
46,846 
29,437 
24,875 

barrels. 
12,364 
13,170 
9,794 
4,029 
6,271 
6,286 
3,203 
7,800 

barreb. 
8,509 
1,410 
9,706 
3,628 
4,436 
4,146 
3,352 
6.164 

qtiintaU. 
41,614 
51,280 
73,948 
69,018 
77,219 
86,110 
46,307 

107,493 

lbs. 
2,398,259 
3,274,107 
4,609,493 
5,539,245 
7,858,111 
5,318,875 
4,400,122 
6,390,873 
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The  value  of  the  following  domestic  manufactares^  exported  to  Cuba,  in  the 

year  1830,  was  estimated  at  more  than  800,000  dollars,  viz. : — in 

Household  fdrnitore   68,673 

Coaches,  and  other  carriage^   ]6>945 

Hats   182,216 

Saddlery   21,961 

Glass   20,688 

Gunpowder   62,722 

Combs  and  buttons   33,738 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes   157,738 

Soap,  and  tallow  candles   217,990 

Spermaceti  candles   62,413 

Total   835,084 

The  American  tonnage,  employed  in  the  trade  with  Cuba,  since  1821, 

has  varied  from  about  100,000  to  130,000  tons  in  each  year  (including  the 

repeated  voyages),  and  with  the  port  of  Havanna  has,  in  some  years,  for 

exceeded  that  of  all  other  nations. 

Inl827jthe  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  from  this  port,  with 

tiwir  tonnage,  was  as  follows : — 


BNTBRED. 

0  LKA 

R  BD. 

CODNTRIBS. 

VmmIs. 

VMMli, 

Tonnage. 

n  amber. 

tona. 

number. 

toni. 

795 

115,087 

M7 

1D8,3»S 

87 

6.4la 

M 

7,098 

71 

13^7 

63 

8,1  IB 

49 

M13 

88 

7,477 

SI 

8,448 

17 

3,114 

14 

IS 

1,889 

S4 

4,394 

19 

8,471 

19 

t,0%l 

13 

3,U1 

SftrdlnU  

8 

1,S«S 

7 

1,313 

« 

1^ 

S 

1,165 

a 

443 

3 

3SC 

% 

476 

1 

476 

1 

M7 

1 

9M 

T«tal,18S7'  

lOU 

169,381 

910 

147,731 

1459 

i4no 

„  1844  

1079 

1638 

The  quantity  of  sugar  and  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States,  since  1821, 
from  this  island,  has  been,  of  the  former,  nearly  one-half,  and  of  the  latter,  frvm 
oiw-tlurd  to  one-half  of  all  those  articles  imported,  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
during  this  period. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  proportions  of  imports  during  the  Year 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


F  RO  U 

In 

Anwrieut 
VmmIs. 

la 
Ponlni 
VaMab. 

Total  ftcta 
Spuiab 
Damlniou. 

wta  am  tha  Hsditcmneui 

985,137 
881,337 
61,653 
744,811 
9^411 

914.204 
333,491 
62,090 
ru  ,811 
9,828,531 
S,309,1SS 

3733) 
09,746 
9,603 

VKflOt 

J  I*,r7fi,491 

Olhor  Spwiak  WeM  IndiM. 

See  tables  of  exports  to  foreign  West  Indies  and  South  America,  &c., 
hereafter. 
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Porto  Rico. — In  an  official  document,  published  at  Porto  Bjco,  the  genei&l 
trade,  in  1842,  was  stated  as  follows ; — 

dollats  cts. 

From  the  ahove-meatifmed  doeumeats^  I  £iid  that  the  total 

importations  for  that  year  amounted  to  5,757|403  84 

dollars  cts. 

Of  which  were  imported  in  Spanish  bottoms   .    3,410,577  57 

In  American  bottoms   1,456,998  05 

In  French  bottoms       .       .      .       .       .      151,371  12 

In  English  bottoms   139,502  57 

In  all  other  foreign  bottoms   ....      598,954  53 

  5,757,408  84 

That  the  total  exportadons  for  the  same  year  amounted  to   .    .    6,429,257  85 
Of  which  were  exported  in  Spanish  bottoms     .    1,563,109  19 

In  American  bottoms  2,453,299  32 

In  French  bottoms   911,138  31 

In  English  bottoms   554,126  88 

In  all  other  fonign  bottoms   ....      947,583  65 

  6,429,257  86 

Hut  the  number  of  vessela  "  amving*'  and  "  departing"  are : — 


American  Tessels 
French  vessels  . 
English  vessels 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

594 

509 

438 

399 

143 

137 

88 

91 

85 

81 

1848 

1217 

That  the  commercial  revenue  is  this: — 

Amount  c£  duties  collected  on  imports 
„  „  „  exports 


dollars  cts. 
1,026,266  95 
313,201  25 
98,882  98 

1,438,351  18 

Total  Exports  to  the  fcJlowing  Countries,  since  thor  Indq>endenoe  as  sqiarate 

Governments. 


tonnage  and  anchorage  dues  . 


YEARS. 


1811. 

im. 
isu. 

IBM. 

ms. 

ISM. 

issr. 
issa. 

1SS9. 
18W. 
1831. 
183«. 
1831. 
1834. 

isaft. 

ISSfl. 

i83r. 

IBIS. 
183B. 
1840. 
1841. 
1 843. 

isa. 

1844. 


Veaeaneli, 

Centnl 
Amarica 

ArKenttne 

H«xloo. 

New  GraDftdk, 

and  Peru. 

Br*  ail. 

Rftpnbllc*. 

(%ni. 

HaytL 

dolUn. 

dolUn. 

dtdUn. 

dollan- 

dollar*. 

dolUra. 

1,381,760 
1.463.999 

1,341.390 

3.301,904 

6,476.144 

3,239,339 

99.593 

1,S03.7»4 

973,920 

93M3S 

6.38),0» 

1,953.671 

119,774 

3,30e,349 

379>W 

1,447.49s 

4,173.367 

944,534 

m,77S 

1,803,806 

191,301 

1.701,601 

3,880,464 

S84,SS4 

159.373 

1,988,70ft 

IM,1SS 

2,6SS^40t 

3,UI,1M 

767.3*8 

339,834 

1,919,937 

636,031 

1,411,131 

•79,198 

4,B37,4M 
6,170,818 

4e6,0M 

390,118 
306.497 

1.843,238 

689,887 

1,536,1 14 
1.808,159 

•S3,17S 

638,149 

2,076,093 

659,770 

8,467,541 

1,118,034 

333,307 

1.0M,794 

933,040 

1,121.119 
1,463.940 

^40«,091 

S97,M3 

573.016 

8,373,101 

699,790 

ijisuois 

S,S0!>,O13 

795,587 

184.149 

3,059,331 

971,837 

1,476,135 

ff, 099,921 

1,064,016 

183.793 

2,608496 

708,918 

941,884 

6,04  l,6U 

839,355 

188,518 

5,094,936 

384,933 

987.917 

3,880,n3 
1,164.097 

1,080,109 

157,663 
243,040 

1,743,200 

373,871 

1,487.799 

734,739 

3,657,194 

196,994 

I,37(l|9M 

»10^ 

2,787  J6i 

750,786 

310,149 

2,637,489 

483,368 

1,704,963 

l,19S.ftM 

3,110,141 

919,123 

317,946 
149,913 

1,506,374 

319,006 

1,7S8.8» 

1,037.116 

9.0M.6W 

873.937 

3,317,973 
9,601,503 

si8,iro 

l.in,988 

i,i3ajur 

1,&31,S33 

769,938 

69,466 
52,966 

681.138 

1,689,676 

8H^MS 

1,47  i,n7 

749,45s 
67I3M 

1,791,988 

I^WiSH 

1,840^ 

1,794338 

180,378 

3^18,193 

906,465 

l,l«»Sll 
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TRADE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  FOREIGN  WEST  INDIES.  83S 

Value  of  Imports  into  the  United  States  {rom  1B21  to  1844,  inclusire,  irom  the  foUow- 
 ing  Coonbiea,  vii. : 


YBARS. 


ini 
lan. 

ItM. 

im. 
we. 
tm. 

ItM, 

in*. 

lUI. 
ISB. 

im. 
in*, 
uu 

IIU 

usr. 
ins 
iss» 

IMt. 
IHl, 

Ma. 
■a. 


Texas. 


rfolUrs. 


163.718 
318,110 
103,847 
305^ 

4n.8» 


UexicD. 


dollan. 


4,044^7 
X.910,198 
S,tS1,SII7 
43I4,SW 
0,038,781 
B.333,S41 

4,293,»l 

8,060,068 
9,400,446 
fi,BlB,B19 
0,664»3 
3^,709 
3,187,153 
4,ITS,mi 

1,999,090 
3,783,406 
3,387^ 


doIUra. 


l,Ba7,0JO 
l,»79,7a4 

i,9ao,»8 

1,484,830 
1,353,310 
1,130,003 
1,107,154 
1,439,183 
1,1134,033 
1,737,188 
1,663,704 
1,686,630 
1,667,345 
1, 615,349 
3,073,310 
1 ,571,548 
3,156.131 
1,925^ 
1,443,376 
l,800,«IS 


Central 
ABMriea. 


dollm. 


A6,78B 
SD4.370 
39),M3 
104,770 
311,931 
3033B3 
IM.S04 
388,810 
360,746 
170,908 
115,450 
190,304 
163,401 
156,614 
193345 
I8B,0S1 
180.91 1 
114,004 
133,187 
333,408 


Bncil. 


dollan. 

605,130 
1,486,56; 
l,ir4,81B 
1,074,119 
1,156,707 
1,136,678 
1,060,971 
3,097,753 
3,336,467 
3.491,400 
3.375,829 
3,81M,845 
5,089,093 
4.739,960 
3,574,406 
7,310,100 
4,901^63 
3,191,338 
S,191,«» 
4,937,106 
0,301333 
^048,814 
3347,638 
6333.300 


AfBaotine 
RcpubUe. 


dollm. 


740,771 

913,709 
80,069 

317,406 

913,114 
1,431383 

938,103 
1,600,171 
1377,117 
1,430.118 

878,618 
1,053303 

080,441 
1,010,900 
1,130,646 

787,904 
1357,747 
1,836,633 

703,48» 

i.tti.in 


ChUL 


dulUn. 


'V2'.i.9\'J 

llt',.1 
ii.f.r.'.M 

33J,I3II 

;ii7.o;i.', 

81  i, 497 

I.i8n,i5i; 
i,i;iii,t>5y 

83 1 ,1)3  !i 
857,600 


Hmytt. 


l3n3W 

1341,817 

a.352,733 
a,a4j,23r. 

2.00.1,329 
1,5U.H3« 
1,781,309 
a.  1(13 ,385 

1,79930b 
1.5&7,HO 
l,.W0.fl7B 
2,063,330 
1.740368 
2,113,717 
2,M7,5,'S6 
1,838,019 
J  ,440,656 
l,'.i75,7Ca 
1 ,377,9S'J 
1 ,252.821 
1  ,SW.6f  1 
1,2116.397 
898,447 


•  Including  Tenesnela,  NewGranad*,  and  Pern. 


Tablb  exfaitnting  the  Value  of  Imports  from  and  Elqxjrta  to  each  of  tlie  ibUowiDr 
Countriefl  in  America  from  the  United  States,  duiing  the  Year  ending  September  8^ 
1842,  and  nine  llfondu  ending  June  30,  1848,  and  uie  Year  ending  80th  of  Jannaiy, 
1844. 


OOVNTRIl 


laaiM  

.  ObImm 

•rlM.... 

Haiti  

Spiia  •■  tte 

Gate. 


1349 


daUarm. 


19a4<M 
60,171 


I3M.SW 

1,MM«0 
7360,430 

OtaorSMidah 

Wwt1adiaa;S31730l 
4S030S 

MsEtea  

Tasataala.... 
Ktaflnmada. 
OaMrJkMilca 


AlgaaliM  n- 


Cggaliaii 


lialliA—riea 


1399396 
1344341 
176310 
134394 
3348314 

13393n 
68131* 

ni33o 

304,768 


M4fl  EXPORTS. 


dattaia. 


4903VT 
44303 


<3>i 
6M368 

311300 
4,107,408 

6IO3I3 
378378 
900371 
499330 
57,363 
46.640 
3,315371 

103366 
101399 
1,370341 


147.121 


doUara. 


13309 
1,030 


59314 

16376 
571331 

19.718 
137391 
804363 
168333 
40301 
11317 


14S300 
67368 
308,736 


doUaiB. 


6I9300 
46,093 


4333 
890360 

333376 
4,770,449 

633331 
40e,tt9 

1334333 

600313 
103,714 
69,466 


INS 
l^attk 


370331  1.601 303 


411,101 

369,007 
1339370 


1,100  148313 


dollara. 


183331 
40,411 


110 
ffil347 

4I636B 

9,016,933 

1.076.135 
4453W 

1,783,406 

I.I9t3S0 
115,733 
131,167 

3347,698 

793,488 
111,793 
837.566 
139303 


iwa  EXP011TS. 


dolUn. 


18139 
45,374 


6,315 
610,790 


3,936331 

441334' 
109340 
307,745 
483,077 
73,009 
34,460 
1308,684 

168,083 
319376 
80M33 


98,713 


dollars 

1S,10C 

413T4 

300375 

11331 
37,713 
564.191 
100,416 
89344 
18397 
1S3J04 

94336 
7S349 
170380 


doltara. 


194386 
45374 


0315 
653370 


83M,79T 

453356 
141,903 
1,471337 
683,603 
101,063 
91,960 
1,791,188 

903,100 
190,119 
1349,463 


08,713 


IM4 
Inpoita. 


dollara. 


374305 
38,333 


1844  XXP0BT8. 


doUan. 


861,608 
60300 


3334 

1,441344  1,081307 


0,980,431 

3335303 
078,601 

3,387,001 

1336,470 
189,616 
193,408 

0,883300 

1,431,193 
144,7a 
763370 
184314 


4304309 

«36,9«3 

190,447 
1,999,703 

443,491 
76,631 

I03,r7 
3,400,418 


I 


dcrilan 


33378 

I,' 


45,M0 


934333 

6,177 
81,101 

603361 
08,741 
49336 
40390 

406334 


346330  368350 
394366  07310 
850,046  148370 
14,033  3,794 

1933H 


dollars. 


fiir3H 

•703M 


3.404 

i.i38,a»e 


|3,«a33«3 

043,139 
177,648 

1,794338 
531331 
124,846 
160,376 

3318,933 

304,980 
469;ir6 
t,10M9l 
1630r 

19933S 
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AMERICA 


Otfkjial  Statistical  View  of  the  Tonnage  oS  American  and  Foragn  YoHtSs,  amvbg  from,  ind 
departinff  to,  other  ConntaieB  in  America  and  the  West  and  East  India,  during  the  Year 
endinff  the  80th  of  Swtember,  1842  ;  Oie  Nine  Months  encUng  the  30th  of  June,  1843;  and 
the  Year  endiogthe  80th  of  June,  1844. 


OOUHTRIBS. 


Swedish  Weat  Indie* 
Dkiiiah  Weat  Indin. 
I>ntcb  Eaat  Indiei., 
Dutch  Weatlndief.. 
Dateh  Ouiuw  . . . 
Britiib  But  ludin  . 

HaDriiiiu  

Anat»1ia  

Caps  of  Good  Hope 
BntUh  Weat  lodiei. 

Britiah  GoUna  

Honduraa  

Britiah  Amerfcaa  co 

loniea  

Bourbon  

Preaoh  Weat  Indiei. 
FtMtch OnUna .... 
Hiqaaloa  Sc  Prench 

<ibttrin  

Hayti  

Haoilla  and  PhtUp- 

pise  iaJanda... 

CuW.  

Porto  Rico  

T«xw  ■ 

kniM  

T«BCM)a  

New  OraBRda  

Central  Anmica.... 

BnslI  

ArgenthM  RepuUlc. 
C^Jatine  B^ublio. 


Amrioam 


Entered 

the 
United 
Sutea. 


Ctearrd 
from  tbe 
United 
StateiL 


SMUk  America,  ine- 
nlly  

OUna.  

Weat  ladies,  (mw. 
rail  J  

Sotidt  Seu  

Sandwioh  iaiMUla. . . 

Hoca>wOTt  eeiit  o( 
Amerloa.  


TotU. 


tons. 
i;mo 

31,680 
4,B61 
8,974 
3,900 

10,099 

S,445 
0,t7l 

S34.834 

1V.SS6 

1,9B6 


MJUi 

7,BIT 
1TD,79T 
36,039 
33,490 
13,481 
H,M7 
1,837 
3,381 
37,<»S 
11,617 
0,104 
9,079 
»0 


IS.1U 


>9,»40 

799 


tont. 
3,663 
80,740 
79* 
4,3M 
S,4H 
9,079 
363 
1,787 

86*691 
S,S34 
5,079 

3S3,3S3 

!»,790 
1,313 

«,003 
11,113 

4,797 
183,436 
39,366 
34,310 
15.911 
9,743 
1,613 
1,038 
87,778 
I.IW 
14,»S 
7,091 


1,387 
7439 

t6,WI 
30^481 
310 

an 


PoitnaK 

ToHHAflB. 


Entered 

the 
United 
State*. 

ton*. 
78 
3,334 

"7O8 

"»85 
3S3 


37,466 
T,010 
274 

939,830 

6^190 

393 


41* 

«4 

10,737 
1,901 
1.768 

Mao 

9,796 
744 

9,599 
9,909 
999 


909 
71 


Cleared 
tTom  the 
United 
sutea. 


ten*. 
716 
7*0 

"819 

1,139 


10,670 
3^)49 

IT 

417,409 
96 
1,180 
33T 

440 
909 


9,719 
1.194 
1,309 
1,336 
9,311 
161 
169 
1,649 

"919 
094 


964 
710 


TONIIiOE. 


Entered 

the 
United 
Sutea. 


Cleared 
from  the 
United 
States. 


trni- 

731 
94.948 
701 
7,801 
3,940 
378 
5,001 
990 

s'l.STS 
9,106 
3,390 

300,896 

Y,I79 
116 


10,468 

4,015 
I17.84T 
S9,9U 

1. 
9,991 


1,090 
39.406 
OJtSO 

3,733 
Z.I86 
377 


19;400 

141 

33.396 

i;no 


una. 

949 
33,030 
1,890 
3,794 
9.006 
214 
3,419 
390 
400 
79,903 
7,493 
6,143 

909,007 
369 
94,000 
797 

1,999 
16,606 

1.401 

iao;»s 

18^1 
1,991 

S.030 


I,24S 
93^ 
9,144' 
6,838 
5J78 
446 

735 
19^9 

16,098 
30,349 
399 


FoaaiON 

TOMNAOS. 


Entered  Cleared 
tbe     from  the 
United  United 
State*.  State*. 


ton*. 
9^600 
"194 


33,903 
OS 

5,716 

914,119 


907 


T>>69 
171 

Y,176 


960 

S,1T» 

too 


880,908  9»4J4T(  44y08|  46»g70  0B»,78e|  WWf  »6g,»44    lB^011l|  ttlflU  tjtMjm]  amgm  WM« 


lona. 

"939 
"949 


14,988 
708 
3,004 

999,9»9 

103 


396 

717 


4,897 
940 


1,990 


100 


1844 


Abbeicam 

TuMNAOB. 


Entered 

the 
United 
Bute*. 


Cleared 
fntaathe 
UuiUd 
Sutea. 


ton*. 
763 

93,769 
8,341 

17,930 
6,009 
7,140 

"986 
313 
70.313 
4,849 
9,991 

711^ 

«4,«40 

1,918 

980 
90.183 

0^ 
909,9» 

90.807 
19.01S 
943M 
11,601 
3,146 
1,047 
49,390 
11JW8 
448 
9.106 
S9I 

99 
19.OS0 


47,723 
1.940 


206 


tona. 
MTS 
U,&48 
4,630 
4,981 
7,863 
10,479 
«3 
410 

I.  ' 
133;S01 

10,470 
7,014 

^809 

97,r3 
3,391 

4,103 
16,710 

6,393 
994.619 
98,148 
t0,005 
13,636 
8333 
1,091 
3,381 
46.390 
4,999 

II.  919 
7^ 

4M 


iifin 

19,499 
91,099 


FMSMK 


811  tared 

tbe 
United 
Sute*. 


Ckan4 
ftvBthe 

State*. 


ton*. 
31483 

"eoi 

4M 

V4 
4OJS0 
0,S6I 
US 

473^ 

10,914 
399 

**997 


3,901 
911 
1,876 
4,170 
1,499 

US 
14,899 
9,008 
Oil 


164 


9MM 
MM 

m 

aw 


'S 

m 
If* 
» 

i.i« 


le 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  trade  between  France  and  the  United  States,  in  1787,  was,  according  to 
If.  Peachet,  as  follows: — 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  from  France  and  dependences. 


Coff»e,  sugar,  rum,  syrup,  salt,  olive  oil,  finits,  brandy,  wine, 
and  liqueurs,  amounted  to      ....  . 

Cotton,  dnigs,  &c.,  to  

Stufis,  laces,  silk,  hosiery,  linen,  cambric,  so^  gWes,  gunpow- 
der, glassware,  and  hardware,  to    ...  . 


Or  about  2,600,000  dollanr. 

Grain,  fish,  and  bread  stufis,  amounted  to  . 
Boards,  timber,  staves,  live  stock,  fish  oil,  peltry,  pitch  and  tar, 

potash,  linseed,  and  tobacco,  to      ...  . 
Maaufiutttirea,  introdoced  into  the  oolcmiets  to  . 
N^Toes   ... 


lirres. 

10,675,000 
694,000 

1,238,000 


12,607,000 

livres. 
4,483,000 

19,283,000 
547,000 
226,000 


24,539,000 


Or  about  5,000,000  dollars. 

For  about  three  years  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  the  average  value  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  France  alone,  was  estimated  at  9,600,000 
livTes,  or  about  1,520,000  dollars;  and  the  exports  from  France  to  the  United 
States,  at  1,800,000  livres,  or  about  380,000  dollars.* 

In  1792,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  exports  to 
France  and  dependencies  amounted  to  4,698,735  dollars,  and  the  imports  to 
2,068,348  doUars. 

The  articles  of  domestic  produce  usually  shipped  to  France,  are  cotton,  to- 
bacco^ hops,  some  fish,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  whale  oil  and  whalebone ;  and  those 
of  foreign  produce,  principally  sugar  and  coffee,  with  some  teas,  cocoa,  pepper, 
and  other  spices.  The  principal  imports  are  wines,  brandy,  silks,  olive  oil,  and 
jewdlery  of  all  lands ;  and,  latterly,  cotton  goods. 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  Exports  and  Imports,  from  1795  to  1801. 


1  Teats. 

1 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Years. 

Exportj. 

Imports. 

11795 
11796 
;i797 
1798 

dollars. 
7,698,683 
3,171,759 
3,825,231 
1,476,588 

dollars. 
3,671,331 
1,835,066 
3,045,796 
1,371,727 

1799 
1800 
1801 

doUaii. 

40,400 
3,985,292 

dollars. 
901,018 
74,228 
1,013,690 

'  The  small  amount  of  this  commercial  intercourse,  particularly  in  eiports,  disap^inted  the 
expectations  of  the  French  natkHi.  Mid  Mon»eur  Amould,  referring  to  this  balance  against  Fnmce, 
sajfs—"  Voila  done  pour  France  le  ne  plut  ultra  d'uti  commerce,  mot  I'espoir  a  pu  coDtribuer,  a 
faire  aacrifier  quelques  eentoines  de  millions,  et  phisieurs  gdn^ations  dlinmmes." 
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AMERICA. 


Value  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Produce.  Exported  to  France  firom  1804  to  1820. 


Yews. 

Domestic 

FoKi){u 

Tears. 

Domestic 

For«gn 

Produce. 

Produce. 

Produce. 

Produce. 

1  11 

flollars. 

ooliats. 

aollan. 

dollarft. 

1804 

3,219.113 

5,604,942 

1813 

1,780,291 

2,296,463 

1805 

3,079,862 

9,885,602 
8,197,694 

1814 

286,429 

30,018 
1,853,859 

1806 

3,226,698 
2,715,141 

1815 

5,033,084 
7,862,676 

1807 

10,815,678 

1816 

2,222,660 

1808 

708,670 

2,126,396 

1817 

7,1 14,635 

1,695,232 
3,346,577 

1809 

1818 

8,719,446 

1810 

16,782 

1,672 

1819 

6,612,499 

2,729,549 

1811 

673,708 

1,119,302 

1820 

6,461,889 

2,134,854 

1812 

402.803 

2,435,218 

From  1821  to  1844,  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  was  as  follows ; 


Years. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


Imports. 


dollars. 
4,989,940 
6,089,940 
5,666,780 
7,188.667 
10,868,786 
8,579,520 
8,537,232 
9,390,854 
8,838.978 
7,722,198 
14,065,743 
12,175,758 


Exports. 


Domestic 
Produce. 


dollan. 
5,168,698 
4,744.490 
5,001,776 
7,851,630 
7,525,935 
9,348,929 
9,187,668 
7.698,837 
8,894,046 
9,901.146 
6.635,424 
9,942.576 


Foreign 
Produi^. 


dollan. 

359,861 
1,280,870 
3,699,554 
1,846,043 
3,352,467 
1,799,856 
8,386,946 
3,375,238 
2,854,350 
1,092,813 
3,639,378 
2,677,147 


Yean. 


1838 
1884 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1888 
1889 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


Imports. 


dollan. 
13.431,678 
17,141,173 


22,083,614 
17,771,797 
83,531,821 
17,573,876 
23,933,812 
16,974,058 
7,657,686 
17,549,484 


Exports. 


Domestic 
Produce. 


dollars. 
10.806,583 
12,715,754 


17,360,914 
15,715,451 
15,966,108 
18,919.327 
18,410,367 
16,015,298 
11.570^872 
12,066,812 


FordgD 
Produce. 


dollars. 
2,966,638 
2,79^220 


2,339,664 
1.260,102 
2,264,841 
2,92^7 
3,356,388 
1,160.552 
626.279 
2.373.188 


Statbuent  of  the  following  ArUclen  Imported  into  the  United  States  from 
France,  during  the  Years  from  1830  to  1833. 


ARTICLES. 


Silks. 

IHece  goods  

Other  manufaetures  of  silk. 

Sewing  silk  

Honery.  twist,  &c.  .    .  . 

Total  of  silks  . 

Wines  

Brandies  

Cotton  Goods. 
Printed  or  coloured      .  . 

White  

Hosiery,  gloves,  Ac.    ,  . 

Twist,  yam.  &c  

Nankeens  

All  others  

Total  of  CuttOD  Goods 


leeo 

1681 

18S2 

1693 

dollan. 
2,266,529 
1,281,749 

dollan. 
4,863.607 
1,862,176 
236,923 
125,344 

dollan. 
8,282,758 
1,636,144 
164.021 
114,894 

dolbuts. 

5,282,060 
986,080 
66,244 
93,358 

3.538.276 

7,087.949 

5,047,817 

6»427,687 

685,021 
200,899 

653.080 
256,529 

891,688 
616,858 

499,058 
850,583 

855,227 
178,784 
4,001 
693 
326 
79,284 

991,689 
427,50^ 
21,540 
169 
3,257 
96,668 

654,844 
409,257 
20,172 
1,919 
1.164 
142,685 

539,941 
126,384 
8,273 
1,301 
273 
119,609 

618,316 

1,640^781^ 

795,781 
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Statembrt  oi  the  Exports  and  ImpwtB  hom  the  United  States  ipto  France,  during  the 

Year  1841. 


Exports  from  Fnuoe  to  the  Umted  States. 


ARTICLBS. 


8Hk  iraoda..  ^tofmniM 

W  nolle  oa  do. 

CotlQM  do. 

WiBM  Utm 

PlUn  work*.  .UlomiBBBM 

Oaldai«dailk   do. 

Lamihgr  goods  do. 

Lawn,  ftc  

Httreary  

Brandy  UUm 

lutbniwace  and  (laaa.  

Madder  kOsfTMBmea 

Perfain«r;  do. 

Faahtona  

Otirt  oil  UtagmuMa 

IJlHtM  ..-..'-■.■..••'••'•*«.  .do, 

VriMSa  oQ  do. 

StatkMn  do. 

Watdws  

Lcatbar  kilo|ramiii  es 

Table  imu  do. 

Straw  mat*  do. 

Liquor  Utm 

Straw  bata  

Toja....  ....UlograB«ea 

Tartaric  a«id  do. 

Hati,  feU.... 

Wool  kDograauBei 

Uncical  fautronMnta  

C«loara  •■Ulegni 

Cork  aaoda  do. 

Bfatalworka  do. 

Vmaej  gaoda. . , 
SOk  nnkhnOaa 

MoS^Sm kUoframmM 
TtanritaiVi 

Jawellery  UlognaMaea 

BMhwta  do. 

Fkh  ia  oil  do. 

fltDM  wuka 

Am*  Ulagramw 

PhoMBboric  acid  dn. 

Metalplatea  do, 

PmriaMna  do. 

CatWr^.  da. 

SSk-vorm  rgea  do 

Otter  aitidoa 


Total  espana,  lUli  ftvnoa  

IHtIa  IHl,  doUara... 
am  IBM^JaPm... 


•UIHAL  COKHBUI. 


Qoaatfty. 


number. 
800.308 
007.690 
374.671 

13,961,787 
146,750 
«1,1B7 

doVio 

T69,434 

SB,  108 
12,U1 
302,000 

1!»,491 
1,033,6«0 
18,331 
1U,1M 


102,687 
89,739 


H&,7» 
M,*5S 


41ff 
4M«B 


11,330 
1,046 
6,897 

iss,Ma 

4,989 
S3 


Viloe. 


franca. 

10,477,789 
13,849,133 
14,130,939 
7,S33,«83 
5,870,000 
4,808,763 
4,833.808 
4,6(18,360 
3,3X4,832 
«,78«.10$ 
3,789.213 
1,907,307 
1,414,196 
1,310.391 
1,30H,038 
1,331.838 
1,333,100 
1,036,001 
1,033/183 
763,492 
740,470 
7 14.400 
609,383 
436,061 
383,404 
330,030 
334.763 
331,073 
399,000 
370,873 
909,303 
363,019 
SS8,6I0 
353,167 
»9,&18 
331,610 
319,369 
104,077 
183,008 
171,323 
10a  BM 
196,968 
139,300 
88,970 
86,423 
S9,%S 
13,800 
3,983,461 


183,Se3,01S 
»MI7;B7S 
96,StMH 


fPWIAL  ooMlROI. 


Qoantlty. 


outnber. 
441,623 
660.8TT 
473,974 

13,183,000 

9,t<S 

1,0*1 

unjm 

4>,918 
8,189 
373,831 

119,313 
703.613 
470 
173,  IM 

07,951 
138/188 


70,494 
29,963 
133,143 


191.769 
39,838 

"m 

49,109 
08,910 

KeM 

3,046 
8,837 
79,«0e 
883 
93 


Value. 


franca. 
93.329.SI  8 
14,867,143 
il,ll8,8U4 
7,183,931 
m,S90 
98,899 
4.899,988 
4,393,079 
8,332,393 

3.r74.ni 

*.7l6,a82 
1,907,307 
1,114,196 
1,306,463 
139.300 
666,344 
838.000 
037,871 
113,137 
7I^686 
684,034 
7.159 
610,370 
903,183 
307,111 
977,704 
334,709 

274,131 
298,000 
80,889 
969,097 
958,910 
963  107 
313,618 
219,498 
919,061 
141,377 
179,043 
171,333 
190,993 
43,831 
133,300 
88,970 
63,«4S 
10,710 
19,800 
4,039.703 


191,233,300 
1I,781J9S 
18,149,410 


Statehemt  of  Imports,  Deliveries,  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  at  Havr^  from  January  lot  to 

December  SUt,  for  Tea  Years. 


TUBS.. 


IS4I 

Ifldl. 

mi, 

IMD, 

ia> 
ins, 

im, 

MM 

ISW. 


STOCK-lBt  i&NUART. 


Dnltad  Stuea.       All  Ktada. 


baka. 

88,300 
101.400 
•4,000 
7SJW0 
48,400 

38,800 
84,300 
IS,X0O 
I^TW 


balet. 
100,000 
110.000 
0oj>OO 
80.000 
37,00t 
33.780 

S3,eo« 

43,W 
18,880 
«X,008 


1  If  P  O  R  T  8. 


United  Statea. 


balea. 

966,81S 

303,337 

S4Mia 

341,463 

869,013 

937,778 

«733fi1 

331,317 

910,370 

I88J)38 


AH  Kfndf. 


batea. 

370.088 
833,397 
369,107 
397,383 
376.618 
904,168 
391,690 
348359 
M0,1S6 
314.m 


OSLIVBRIBS. 


Dnitad  Sutaa. 


balea. 

SOfl^lft 
S1M38 
314,116 

sn,4oa 

333,143 
900388 
171,161 
130317 
304,370 
10^5M 


All  Un*. 


330,373 
319,107 
347383 
393,013 

Ma368 

MI389 
338,386 
117,700 
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Imports  into  France  from  the  United  States. 


ART  1  C  L  BS. 


CottOB  kilofnunmet 

L«af  labMOO  ■  da. 

Rice  do. 

Poiuib  do 

Artide««r<Mk..  pie«M 

WbalfboM   UlogmtmM 

Raw  hUea...  do. 

Vanilla  du. 

ProvUona  do. 

Coffee  do. 

Palm  bay  |4ecw, 

Dya  wood'...  kUsfranuM 

VolatUfl  oU  do. 

Qnercitroti  do. 

P«aria  gnmiDea 

Wax  Ulagramaaa 

Cucoa  •.<>••  .....do. 

PiMCBtO  do. 

Silk  gooda  do. 

CocUaeal  do. 

Cabinet  wooJa  .da. 

Copper  do. 

Tea  do. 

Wheat  Aonr  .........do. 

Oum  copal  do. 

Woollen  gooda  ...do. 

Indigo  ■••...do. 

Raw  augar  ..■.•do. 

Cotton  cloib......  do. 

Lac  ,  do. 

Pepper..  .....<>•  do. 

Straw  nata.  do. 

Oiber  arddao  


Total  Import*,  IMI  fraBca 

Ditto      IS4I  dollara 

Ditto       IS40  dnllara 


OlMBaaL  COVVBItCI. 


aracuL  coMeaaca. 


Qoantity. 

Valne. 

Qnantitjr. 

Value. 

numtMr. 

franca. 

number. 

fraoM. 

119,186,  WO 

NJ4B,SG9 

0a,6«.«94 

11,«37,7S1 
3,933.076 

U,a33,9IO 

9,407,710 

3 1.687 ,738 

I,S73,306 
I3»,0t4 

3,557,111 

1.490J)«9 

9,«1,707 

1,939,601 
3,571,714 

1,197,789 

8,491,805 
S8a,VS5 

1,131,733 

1.155,430 

H3,!38 

321,600 

1,193,399 

796,849 

894,009 
TK.UO 

796,896 

847,059 

710 

177,500 

U4,IS0 

583,883 

3,940 

3,704 

MJ,T67 

48S.343 

399,680 

990^730 

I00.0S4 

418,740 

67,874 

307,334 
94B.549 

S10,ATS 

1,347,744 

8,488 

366  380 

4.375 

151M0 

708,630 

SU.IIO 

830,003 

90t,X01 

io,ru 

314,400 

10,390 

w!i,8ao 

63,806 

1«7(I10 

101,058 

309,116 

191,1  M 

136,040 

109,637 
38,624 

93,073 

78.396 

109  014 

54.074 

7U 

90,138 

103 

11,896 

S.8«6 

89,987 
70,038 

iijoet 

331,861 
63,178 

903,080 
39,890 

80,003 

71^ 

03,640 

•,477 

56,663 

359 

VJO 

113,101 

39,585 
36;t77 

1,071 
31,056 

ITS 

15,137 

K,6W 

I^S 

U^l 

5 

S> 

984 

15,744 
1 8,918 

488 

7.718 

98,«M 

10  800 

4,998 

314 

8,739 

814 

3.6G4 

9.S04 

93,66; 

9ST 

S18 

980 

400 

91 

«7S 
1.596.190 

«1 

978 

157,070,601 

l9l,49t,9M 

aa,450,7H 
33.967,446 

3a,j)«9,ass 

93.119460 

Ahericah  Official  Statement  of  the  Value  of  Imports  into  the  Uiuted  States  from  Fnnoei 
during  the  Year  endii^  the  30th  of  Jun^  1844. 


P  RO  H 

Value  Importa. 

In  Aaaericaa  SUpa. 

In  Fbrelgn  Sbipa. 

votju  wroBn. 

dollar*. 
1^»46,16S 
1.603,318 
98,988 
974.606 

doIUra. 

I^sa7,ft35 

1.155,661 
98,333 
S«S,S« 

dollar*. 
438,331 
447,697 

dottan. 

Franca  on  tbe  MedMerraMoa... 

Vr,447 

See  also  Tables  of  the  Geoersl  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  with  all  Foreign 

CouDtries. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to  France,  during  tlie  year  1844. 

dollars. 

Value  of  domestic  produce   13,066^12 

Value  of  foreign  pn>dace   1^72,166 

Total   16,436,400 

See  Cotton  Trade  of  America  for  exports  of  cotton  wod  to  France.  See  also  Hiscdbneous 
Tables. 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ANDTHE  CONllNENTAL  PORTS  OF  EUROPE 

(EXCLUSIVE  OF  FRANCE). 

The  trade  carried  on  by  American  ships  and  citizens  with  the  ports  of  conti- 
nental  Europe,  exclusive  of  France,  has  been  of  important  extent.  To  Hah- 
8UB0H  and  Bbbmbn,  the  value  of  exports  of  the  United  States,  consisting  chiefly  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  rice,  rum,  whale  oil,  skins,  furs,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  co£fee, 
sugar,  teas,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  other  spices,  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  and 
following  tables  of  the  general  trade  of  the  United  States. 

To  Holland,  the  exports  are  nearly  of  a  similar  kind,  and  from  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  from  Holland,  manufactures  are  imported  into  the  United  States,  or 
carried  by  American  ships  to  the  foreign  markets. 

The  trade  from  the  United  States  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exports  of  cotton,  sugar,  fish,  whale  oil,  &c.,  to  Trieste  and  the  Ita- 
lian porta ;  and  carrying  away  wines  and  some  manufactured  goods.  Some  trade 
is  also  carried  on  by  the  United  States'  ships  with  Turkey,  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  Asia  within  the  Mediterranean. 

To  Russia,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  have  been  unimportant, 
consisting  chiefly  of  some  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  oak-bark,  of  our  domestic 
produce,  and  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  dye-woods,  being  the  articles  of  foreign 
produce  mainly  exported.  The  imports  from  Russia  have  been  of  great  amount 
and  value  Csee  7a62»),  principally  of  iron,  hemp,  cordage,  duck,  various  spedes 
of  cloth  wrought  from  hemp  and  Bax,  such  as  shirtings,  tickings,  both  broad  and 
narrow,  drillings,  and  diapers.  With  Swedek,  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  been  inconuderable;  iron  formerly  constituting  the  principal  import  to  this 
country,  for  which  were  returned  tobacco,  rice,  whale  oil.  and  other  articles  of 
domestic  as  well  as  forugn  produce.  Denmark  also  ranks  low  in  the  amount  of 
its  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  has  been  greatly  restricted 
hj  the  pemi<nous  prohibitory  and  high  customs  duties  of  the  latter.  Cotton  and 
some  articles  are  exported  in  return  for  wines,  &c.,  from  the  United  States. 

To  FoRTUGAii  and  Madeira,  the  United  States  have  exported  some  wheat, 
nuuze,  0our,  fish  and  fish  oil,  staves,  &c.,  in  return  for  wines,  salt,  fruit,  &c. — For 
details,  see  the  Tabks  of  TVade  general^. 
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Classitied  Saininai7  of  the  Value  of  Mercbandiae  Inqtorted  into  the  United  Statea,  frona 
the  following  European  Countries,  during  the  Year  en^g  die  SOdi  oi  June»  1844. 


WHENCE  UiPORTBD. 


RvmU  

Prualft  

Sweden  and  Norway 

HutwTuwaa  

Holland  

fielginin  ..•  

OlbnUtar  

Porta  gal  

Hadein  

Pawl  

«idly".'.*.V.'.'.'.".*"I' 

-niMto  

Turksy  

Total  


Pm  of  DwCy. 


dvllan. 

109^ 

91,074 
SH.4S9 
37,389 
I4,IT& 

lejon 

3,688 
97,083 
72.1  »a 
401777 

as,9&s 


1,119,108 


Pa)ii)E  Dutiea 
ad  *ai0rain. 


dollan. 

193,3^ 
T,M7 
16,705 
1,8CS,S91 
833,670 
554.460 
10,414 
4,428 

8,074 
707,348 
980,871 
43339 
196,587 


4,3S0,8M 


PaytnK  ape- 
cl&o  DtUMa. 


dnllan. 
006,445 
4,90 
4M.006 
180.031 
381,983 
43,034 
19,889 
179,199 
18.7*7 
18338 

103,780 
147.987 
180.394 


l,9«8.4a9 


TOTAU 


dollara. 

1,039,419 

i^aos 

411334 
1,130383 

i3)«.oei 

634,717 
44,t74 
199,TI3 

39370 
1396.998 
403,7'! 

sas.08& 

389388 


8,049,313 


In  Anerioaa 


daOara. 

1.036398 
1MI7 
39383 
88310 
860,001 
430374 
44,374 
187,803 
3S3M 
86343 
793393 
899,601 
138.711 
373,008 


4388378 


In  fMcn 


doUara. 

».m 

199 
383,433 
S,848.97« 

*iojm 

11300 

3,918 
883383 

140ill3 
8tJ7B 
II33S8 


8.M13W 


In  the  trade  with  all  countries  the  total  number  of  American  ahipe  entered 
is  8148 ;  1,977,438  tons;  97,459  men;  3421  buys;  total  crews,  100^70.  Num- 
ber of  foreign  ahipa  entered  5,577;  916,988  tons;  55,948  men;  1004  boys. 
Total  crews,  56,952.  Total  American  and  foreign  ships,  13^25;  2,894^430  tons  j 
153,407  men ;  425  boys.   Total  crews,  157,832. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  PfilNOIPAI.  OOMMERCIAl.  CITIES  Of 
WESTERN  EUROPE,  DURING  THE  TEAR  1843. 

HAVRE. 


Cotton.... 
Tobacco  . 

Kice  

Potashes. 

Lard  

Tallow .... 
Sahbeef.. 

Wax  

Flour  


.bales 
.hhds 
...tcs. 
.brls. 


.casks 

..bris. 

.casks 
..brls. 


299,818 
14,733 
12,129 
7.974 
16.146 
8,163 
994 
1,316 
S,159 


Rosin  brls. 

Lead  pigB 

Quercitron.  casu 

Skins  .number 

Whalebone  ,  lbs. 

Number  of  vesseb  arriving  froin  the 

United  States  

Number  of  emigrants  vho  embarked 

for  the  United  States  


i6^ee» 

70,047 
305 
29^ 
357,280 

£46 


Price  of  passage,  varied  from  75  francs  to  100  francs,  without  provisions,  whidi  cost  from  40 
firancs  to  60  francs  more.   ATorage  fiue,  ever;  thing  indiided»  about  25  ddlais. 

BREMEN. 


Tobacco  and  stems 

Tobacoo.  

Tfd»acco  

Cotton  

Rice  

Whale  oil  

Quercitron  , 

Pearl  ashes  

Pot  ashes  

Whalebone  

Rosin  

Lead  


hhds. 

35,476 

boxes 

1,579 

288 

20.053 

10,284 

..brls. 

34,625 

.casks 

270 

374 

3,300 

167,161 

11,967 

...lbs. 

334,400 

Flour  brls- 

Pork  and  beef  hbds. 

Turpentine  .casks 

Castor  oil  

Sperm  candles  boxes 

Hops  bales 

Sassafras  lbs. 

Number  of  vessels  (indirect)  arriving 

from  the  United  States  

Number  of  emigraDta  who  embarked 

for  the  UnitedStates  


784 
•84 
60 
45 

25 

ssa 

43,932 
144 
9344 


Price  of  passage  ^provisions,  &c,  fiimished  by  the  owners  of  the  ship)  fmn  20  rix  dollars  to 
25  rix  dollan,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  port  of  destination.  Average  &r^  about 
17  dollars. 
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ANTWERP. 


33,144 
1&,340 

[Some  Dih«r  articles,  such  as  rosin,  quercitron,  and  vbalebone,  were  also  received  in  small 
qouittties,  bat  tbe  correspondent  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent.] 

Number  of  vessels  arriving  from  the  United  States.   86 

„       emigrants  who  embarked  for  the  United  States.   2,749 

Price  of  passage,  &re  included,  23  dollars. 

HAMBURGH, 


Cotton  

Tobaooo  and  stems- 
Rice  

Whale  oil  

Whalebone  

Pot  and  pearl  ashet. 

Rosin  

Hops  

Cheese  


..bales 
..hhds. 
....tcs. 
...brls. 
....lbs. 
..casks 
...brls. 
..bales 
.boxes 


26,247i  Qnerdtoon  casks 

I,607|Castor  oil.., 

9,460  Turpentine 
13,000,  Clover-seed 


278,000 
497 
12,630 
1,268 
47 


Number  of  arrivals  from  the  United 

States,  direct  

Number  under  American  flae.  indirect 
Number  of  emigrants  who  embarked  for 
the  United  States  


252 
23 
76 

104 

62 

as 

1,956 


Average  price  of  passage,  provbions,  &c.,  included,  25  rix  dollars— about  19  dollars  50  cents 
United  States  currency. 

AMSTERDAM. 


..bales 
.hhds. 
....tcs. 
..brls. 


Cotton  

TobaoGo  and  atems . 

Rice  

Pot  ashes.  

Rtisin  

Whale  oil  

Whalebone  

Lead.  

Staves  


.casks 
...lbs. 


 pigs 

■number 


8,500 
11,970 
8,577 
6.631 
9,448 
3,055 
72,105 
3,081 
190,280 


Tallow  casks 

Turpentine   . 

Flour  :  brls. 

Pork  

Number  of  arrivals  from  the  United 

States-  

Number  of  indirect  American  vessels 

from  the  United  States  


209 
499 
224 
210 

46 

9 
250 


Price  of  passage^ 

including  &re|  24  dollars  50  cents. 

ROTTERDAM. 

8,293 

.  number 

250,000 

Tobacco  and  stems 
Rice  

 hhds, 

 tcs. 

15,171 
2,877 
5,475 
7,660 

 bales 

29 
26 
10 
5 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 

 brls. 

11,404 

5,060 
1,254 
203 

70 
57 
4 

Number  of  arrivals  from  United  States 

300 

Price  of  passage,  including  provisions,  23  dollars  50  cents. 

Of  the  624  bottoms  empl^Fed  in  carrying  the  foregoing  produce  of  the  United  States,  414  were 
American,  147  Hanseatic,  twenty-seven  French,  twenty-two  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  eight 
Endbh,  five  Hanoverian,  four  Belgian,  four  Dutcii,  two  Prussian,  and  one  Danish. 

The  sales  of  tobacco  at  tbe  five  ports  on  the  North  Sea,  amounted,  in  1848,  to  68,970  hora- 
beads;  less  by  13,015  hogsheads,  than  in  1842.  Prices  in  1S42  niled  so  low,  compared  with 
former  yeui,  that  the  trade  overstocked  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TABLES  ;  COMPRISING  A  SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  PRTNCIPAL 
EXPORTS,  AND  OTHER  STATEMENTS  REI4ATIVE  TO  THE  TRADE  OV  THE 
UNri'ED  STATES. 

The  sabjoined  table,  compiled  from  the  official  reports  of  the  treasury,  for 
the  last  twenty-three  years,  shows  the  annual  value  of  American  produce  of  all 
kinds^  exported  from  the  country.  Column  3  contains  that  of  cotton  alone ;  co- 
lumn 4  contains  the  aggregate  value  of  all  other  kinds — of  dour,  rice,  tobacco, 
hemp;  of  beef,  pork,  lard,  lumber;  of  the  products  of  the  sea  and  the  forest, 
the  field  and  the  workshops. 


Exports  of  Domestic  Produce  from  the  Umted  States. 


YEARS 
S«I»t  SO. 


1881.  

Wtt-  

im  

ins  

asM  

tsir  

IMS  

ma.  

isao:  

1«31  


COTTON. 


QuKiitlty.  Value 


t73.TU.270 
l«,a69,663 
1I0,4U,9O7 
304,533,413 

81».S90,463' 
364.836.98l>; 
398,458,908 
tT6,»9,784 


dollBTB. 

S0,137,-le4 

8O/IU,S30 
91,947,401 
36,B46,'M<) 
2G.1G3330 
3n,a)S,9.%9 
23,497.461 
27334,708 
30,903,066 
20,415,805 
.Ha,954,S5« 


pTodace, 


Value. 


dollani, 

33,514,410 

S^8X9,03I 

90,799,888 

38,702,099 

W,D9T.0O6 

16,892,3;  1 

38,403^3;! 

W,17»,308 

27,803,433 

38,4IH,9t)3 

3J, 861,2.12 

30.I8:<,3M 


TaW 

Value  of 
ExporU. 


doll  ITS. 

48,671,894 
49^4,»7» 

M,G4e,300 
66,944,745 
S3,0a»,7» 
38,931,091 
50,669^ 
S3.7D«,I9S 
69,463,630 
01.277,057 
63, 1 37 ,■170 


YEARS 
ending 
Sept.  80. 


i8as  

t8S4  

1885  

IBM  

1837  

1838  

law  

1810  

184)  

1848  

m3  

I(t41,.    . .  . 


COTTON. 


QUDtity. 


lb*. 
S94,0n;6M 
S84317.967 
>87,SM,0a8 
433,631,803 
444,311,537 
309,933,397 
413,621,812 
748,941,061 
8B6JW4.1M 
584,717,017 
8i7,-J5,i,-m; 

ln.3,r..13,  ITi 


V>Iue. 


dollara. 

M,7t3;Bll 

6I,3M^ 

78,540,668 
66,071,973 
6a,8IS,a74 
64,314,013 
67,410,914 
37,408,887 

50,504  ,IM 

.'■3.^5.'>,2 


AUoCkar 
PioAwe. 


ValM^ 


«i,s»tfrift 

39,48!l,r«8 
81,860,098 
83.370^)18 
80.498318 

89,018378 
46,470,790 
48,018366 

48,400348 

37,808,280 

l.-i.fiS  I  ,fi7«| 


8i,mi>i 

Ml.iaB3M 

10SJ8S3SI 

US3BSW6H 

t%9V>fig$ 

91363,498 

99,711.179 


Rbcapitclatioh  of  the  Value  of  Tobacco,  lUce,  Flour,  Porte,  Hogs,  Lwd,  Bee^ 
Cattle,  Hides,  Bk.,  Exported  from  the  United  States  aonually,  from  1821  to  1845. 
inclusive. 


TBARS. 


1831... 

1898  

U83  

1814  

1883  

1S9B  .... 

1887  

1888  

I88B  

1810  

18X1  

18»  

1813  

1884  

1833  

1836  

1837  

1888  


3,648303 

6,223,838 
e,a82,H72 
4353,566 
0,115,633 
3,347,906 
6316,146 
3,480,707 
It,  183,370 
3,833,113 
4.892,386 
3,999,760 
9,753,966 
63•^305 
8,800,077 
10,0683*0 
8,79A647 

i3BS,oa» 

1839  '  8.883,943 

1840  '  9368.907 

1841   13,976,703 

1843  1  9,940.755 

1813  !  iS'Sa.^m 

1844  1  8.:i!'7/i55 

1845  ! 


Rica. 


1.404,307 
1,563,483 
1,830,083 
1383388 
1,923,345 
1,917,445 
3,943,!>0H 
2,G3«,6U6 
3,914370 
I3D6334 
8316,207 
8,161361 
3,774,418 
2,132.302 
(810,33 1 
V48,7U 
8308,879 


1,781,818 


Flour. 


(lollBn. 
4,308.048 
0,103,280 
4,963,373 
3,799,170 
4.318,187 
4.131^ 
4,434,881 
4,881,688 
6.000,083 
6,138,139 
10,461,738 
4,974,181 
0,«3308 
4.&60,379 
4,394.777 
3373399 
3367,309 


3,460,108 

1342,076 
3,010.107 
l,f»7,387 
1,635,680 
3,182,168 


6380,170 
10,143,616 
7.739.646 
7,370350 
3,763373 
6,799,488 


Butter 


doltar*.  I 

13H.I10 

l.»738a 

1.181,80 

13W3BI 

13S9yB7» 

1398.488 

1,990,688 

l,«a388 

1393,819 

1316^845 

1301,0*4 

138%ISe 

1001388 

1,798,001  > 

1,776^31 

1388346, 

l,80»,79e' 

1318;S40 

1,777,830, 

1304394 

8,631,0X7 

8389,408 

8,180,088 

6336,479 


doDara. 


8M384 

738381 

m,«9» 

MM80 
789,488 

T78.eSB 
719,061 
874,999 
717,068 
888388 

7743W 
800378 
790,819 
818,781 
088,186 
080,140 
018,83) 
■71,046 
088373 
80*318 
1318388 
1391.949 
1318301 


donan. 
180,887 
811,041 
188,778 
184.809 

Mr,rBr 

807,709 
1843*9 

176304 
176,303 
148370 
864,796 

Mboao 

898,453 
I8O399 

mfln 

114,883 
06,176 
148,191 
W3B8 
110,748 
98*310 
388,180 


708339 


Skins 
and 
Pari. 


dollars. 
760.806 
001,303 
673317 
681,400 


dollars. 
973391 
91S338 
1,004300 
I.186,7(M 


«M3a*  13^0,773 


08M7> 
441390 
888,380 

536307 
841,760 
700,938 

«»i3m 

841313 
797,844 
73^830 
603,668 
6OI3O8 
030,945 
889387 
1317.789 
UUI^lOl 
098,487 
433.809 
743,196 


887.447 
1,066383 
968368 


FihU, 


Lnmber. 


doDara. 
1,019368' 
1307,670 
1,830300 
1,784,688 
.  _.  1^17371 
934388 18,011,694 


1,897,178 
138136O 
1.680,4*3 


736,671  1,830,014 
9I03M  l,0»l,195 
1,606,781 18.006,787 


006300 
863,674 
I,M8334 
967,888 
760,840 


3;»AM83 
8.43931* 
I3*S3»7 
1380381 

)klU3W 


819,003  3,108,180 
83*,338;83H3BB 
780,164  3386,846 
701,783,8376300 
780.106  8330,003 
49r,2l7|1387308 
807,0  is' 3,011368 
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RacAnnu^TiOHof  the  Export  of  Fknir  Gram  the  United  Stales,  for  Eleven  Yean,  distin- 

giushing  the  Countries  to  which  Exported. 


WH  BRI  TO. 

IU4 

1S33 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

IS44 

SwadWt  Wart  Indlca.... 

bria. 

brl«. 

brb. 

brU. 

brU. 

bri*. 

brb. 

brb. 

brIa. 

brla. 

brla. 

6^ 

^T3S 

3,897 

3,836 

3,083 

7,119 

7,883 

I3,»14 

10,673 

3,174 

7,430 

39,354 

M,448 

37,»73 

39,983 

39,301 

4.\148 

42,393 

40.143 

37,667 

91.72a 

%m 

3.1S3 

•67 

400 

1,480 

846 

2,300 

7,841 

380 

1,680 

3;6a3 

\i.no 

13,103 

14,439 

8,300 

6,010 

9.434 

13.197 

14,932 

19,086 

13.436 

1.S973 

19,687 

5,S7e 

161 

S,S»9 

167,589 

630,738 

909,164 

204,896 

14,214 

I66.370 

16,366 

1,008 

6,344 

1V,891 

19,939 

3,403 

4,033 

7,963 

1,400 

894 

IB 

"05 

3,930 

4.fiAS 

11,397 

4,990 

4,370 

820 

BtiOA  W«at  ladiM  

IHk,8lfl 

116,307 

70,309 

68,338 

79,324 

130,340 

t33|329 

346,464 

337,473 

170,977 

303,304 

Bfitkh  Aunkaa  Col«Bi«B 

IH,W9 

73.400 

49i300 

33,316 

39,901 

140,407 

431,330 

377.806 

369,048 

193.333 

310,023 

Z,M3 

901 

400 

74.416 

1,340 

47:1 

3,304 

3,387 

3,M3 

6,8X7 

3,734 

1.407 

3,981 

11.486 

10,401 

4,730 

8,061 

6.731 

9,377 

47.146 

&9,3ia 

36,801 

13,997 

14,733 

16,839 

28,724 

36,4.10 

24,746 

23.980 

41,801 

V3,fill 

02.390 

79.681 

00,4M 

69319 

89,337 

46.840 

30,437 

84,879 

13,14{> 

19,433 

16,063 

9|310 

18,139 

13,309 

20,006 

19,666 

13,809 

11,170 

17,222 

3.100 

0 

1,040 

3,087 

0,408 

331 

4,306 

1,890 

2,HT 

1,716 

ill 

216 

339 

1,003 

4,167 

1,394 

843 

823 

l,U9 

Tnta  

9,307 

8,394 

7.984 

9,861 

6,401 

3,677 

1,740 

1.900 

H.076 

10,744 

16,633 

13,333 

13,738 

14,231 

19.8M 

19,602 

11,400 

17,003 

21.040 

7,310 

6.370 

3,900 

3^69 

3,431 

7,879 

4,099 

7,904 

4,338 

6,814 

3,103 

4,034 

1,197 

966 

1,307 

1,811 

460 

310 

436 

1,414 

ii^stu 

92,esi 

IS,A03 

11,903 

7,038 

977 

^',707 

38.706 

30.106 

33^69 

30,xa 

163,603 

161,400 

1 18/170 

00.180 

I3N279 

177.337 

I9T,«3 

982,406 

108,31' 

193,453 

288,181 

36,776 

10,893 

3,114 

200 

11,900 

13,003 

22,133 

3,833 

6,3as 

7,071 

1S,08S 

13,314 

6,733 

V,3S9 

7,090 

4,991 

8,137 

6.478 

4,493 

U19 

4,863 

3,0M 

8,430 

3,900 

380 

4S,33S 

33,723 

1,000 

V,!I94 

1,990 

4'.340 

3*,S74 

9.990 

10,e3» 

0,226 

6,642 

4^391 

9^94 

14.407 

11,963 

1,696 

814 

870 

2,404 

1.SS7 

1,433 

1,4)U 

477 

1,999 

1,780 

3.318 

763 

3,460 

3,162 

a,7iB 

403 

1,144 

333 

232 

190 

393 

3,933 

^^93 

9.353 

9,919 

600 

1,900 

3,000 

10,000 

Total,  burela  

ATvnce  pflM.  AoUan 

B3S,3S1 

770,396 

fi05,400 

316,710 

488,161 

923,161 

1,897,901 

1,490,993 

1,364,419 

787.790 

1,330.419 

6  4S 

i  H 

7  M 

0  94 

8  00 

7  M 

ft  87 

*  37 

M 

4  90 

4  90 

Inporo: — 

1.M5 

S3S,76» 

961,806 

3,991,398 

894,336 

82,884 

B03 

633 

4,0m 

13,080 

446 

1,313 

198,647 

493,190 

4,194,333 

896.960 

M,»7» 

639 

693 

8.491 

943 

as 

38,4»l 

66,731 

30,709 

12.7SI 

7,MS 

829 

86 

38 

W 

MS 

81 

00^6 

6SJ4I 

133^1 

44,371 

M,477 

4M 

M7 

46 

141 

Rbcapitulatioh  of  the  Exports  of  Wheat,  Flour,  Indian  Com,  Indian  and  Rye  Meal, 
Rye,  Oats,  Ship-Bread,  and  Potatoes. 


i 

WBUT. 

rtom. 

IHDItn  ooait. 

tMDUR  KIAL. 

RTI  MIAL. 

RT*. 

onrt. 

*HIP- 

POTATOBa. 

> 

Qmn- 
(ity. 

Qnui- 
ttty. 

QuAB- 
tlty. 

Value. 

Quaa- 

tity. 

Valtt*. 

Qnan- 

Uty, 

Value. 

Valas. 

Value. 

Value. 

doBan. 

barrel*. 

bwheb. 

dollar*. 

bBTTSt*. 

dollar*. 

barrel*. 

dollar*. 

dollar*. 

dullaM. 

dollara. 

ISM.. 

8,006 

6JS0 

8OO309 

704.909 

342,824 

174.639 

480,034 

23.314 

S0.036 

67,907 

171.103 

85.371 

18S».. 

4,007 

6,372  887.889 

807,636 

478|S02 

173,775 

495,073 
372,296 

34,191 

117,004 

74,896 

173,897 

30.070 
39,037 

1«M.. 

45,-«80 

4«,I7«  t.S3T.4M 

444,107 

921.823 

145,301 

96,396 

87,796 

66^949 

188,474 

ini.. 

408^10 

n$.37O;i,8O0J39 

971,313 

890,617 

207.604 

993,434 

19,100 
17,304 

31,881 
79,303 

132,717 

100,933 

41,H7 

isst.. 

BM0t 

93,900 

864.910 

491,330 
487.174 

378,740 

146.710 

480,035 

78,447 

333,759 
35S,565 

41,0n 

m.. 

au*i 

»A9t 

099,708 

837.505 

140,678 

934,300 

36.038 

140,017 

102,308 

59,093 

iaa4.. 

36,948 

xjm 

815,390 

803.440 

803.078 

140,609 

401,9)0 

39,191 

I4'>,806 

49,460 

231,708 

88,607 

ISU.. 

47,762 

51,409 

779,806 

736,781 

988.276 

106.783 

699,389 

30.891 

139.140 

173,976 

96,478 
80V401 

221,800 

41,643 

ias6.. 

3^ 

9;oe9 

AS,400 

134,791 

105.702 

140,917 

021,360 
763,663 

36,646 

144,760 

43,630 

U07.. 

ITW 

S7.MM 

318,719 

191,976 
172,»l 

147M0 

130,430 

28,323 

109,497 

08^785 

341.999 

«^994 

WS8.. 

6^1 

8,139 

448,161 

141,093 

I71,H43 

729,390 

23,864 

110,799 

04,933 

208,688 

00,890 

1839-. 

96499 

144,101;  093,191 
1,030,483,  l,8»7,901 

163,306 

141.008 

ia5,«n 

698,421 

£9,458 

149.448 
170.931 

72,060 

349.871 

07,936 

ia40.. 

1.730^ 

474,XT» 

sae;a33 

906,063 

705.183 
689,457 

63.318 

113,393 

498,988 

54,914 

IS«I.. 

868M9 

893JSI  1,015,817 

539,717 

311,094 

131,984 

44,031 

138.505 

15^893 

378.041 

64,402 

ISI9.. 

8I7,0M 

010,616  l;m,60S 

000408 

540^180 

309,100 

817.817 

34,100 

114,390 

195,081 

333,790 

SO  344 

tarn.. 

011 

164,100  814,474 
M»,41 1  M88,603 

671,608 

381,749 
40440B 

174,854 

454,106 

31,770 

69,681 

108,640 

313,939 

38S/W3 

47,797 

■»H.. 

93M07 

839,106 

348,382 

641.028 

33,690 

104,991 

133,477 

74,108 

Estimated  consumption  of  Indian  com  meal  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the 


JNeu?  Orleans  BuUetin,  1845. 

"  A  general  compiitaUon  of  the  consumption  of  Indian  com  meal  throu^out  the  islands  of 
Antigua.  Dominica,  Granada,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kit^s,  St.  Lucie,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Giia- 
dalonpe,  Martinique,  Vergens,  and  Bahamas,  with  a  population  of  184,000  souls,  is  estimated  for 
some  years  annually  at  200,000  barrels:  Barbadoes,  25,000  barrels;  Trinidad,  10,000  barrels  i 
Demerara,  15.000  barrels :  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John's,  44,000  barrels ;  Porto  Rico, 
40,000  barrels;  Jamatca,  30,000 ;  making  364.000  barrels  of  com  meal  annually." 
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AMEBICA. 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  amount  and  value  of  the  articles 
of  domestic  products,  enumerated  in  the  preceding  tables,  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  years  1328  to  1844  in- 
elusive : — 


YEARS. 


1BI9  

UM  

WI  

IBSS  

isn  

1834  

IHA  

I«a6  

1897..  

IMS  

I8»  

1848  

1841  

18tt  

IB4S  

1844  


Wheit. 

Floor. 

Indiin 
Cora. 

Indiui 
Meal. 

HmI. 

Oato. 

Ship 
Bi«od. 

Pots. 

tOM. 

Rioe. 

CottOQ. 

TobMoa. 

tity. 

Qaui- 
tity. 

Qdui. 
lity. 

Quu- 
dt,. 

Qoan. 

tity. 

ValM. 

Volne. 

Value. 

Value. 

VllH. 

VahH. 

biuhala. 

barrels. 

bushel*. 

btrreU. 

brla. 

dlra. 

din. 

dlrs. 

dollar*. 

doll  or*. 

doUaxa. 

aa,sss 

14IJ>7I 

83 

00 

430^246 

15,63«^I 

l,730tSn 

V,08l 

831,170 

231,56* 

130 

1^81 

888 

IT 

48rjK)3 

17,814,389 

I,53\I19 

SM.I89 

81,416 

08 

'i 

4JtOO 

366,479 

30,678,033 

I.593Jt7I 

S81,1ltt 

870,480 

100^ 

17.718 

44 

41,540 

494 

2 

838,473 

20,117,383 

1.882^36 

9^9fi8 

333 

0 

433,137 

32,439,000 

3,345,190 

a»,W7 

3,340 

610 

160 

mo 

334 

24 

870,872 

96,38t,978 

2.3S9.1»7 

10,687 

8,884 

H 

3 

387,Cm 

86,107,664 

2,937,010 

6,376 

363 

880 

2,974 

426 

208,916 

49,701,411 
48,910,846 

3,400,0^ 

161 

100 

29,844 

878 

444,803 

4.593^42 

s 

"  13 

300 

320 

819,993 

44,837.118 

1.879,808 

6,W 

139 

1 

231,700 
4S3,6M 

49,787,087 

2.897,303 

8,033 

167  »i 

819 

1 

1,016 

40,074,87« 

6Ifi,9T3 
119,8m 

630,919 

184341 

6 

's 

14,842 
2,178 

100 

io 

388,439 

41,845,384 

108.984 

ia,M8 

6 

n06 

«80,e» 
380,073 

88,634,008 

8.II4.8N 

143^ 

308,034 

1SS,66S 

t 

30,490 

IISS 

"s 

30,103,417 

8412,287 

10,430 

2,701 
8.090 

ers 

149,086 

39,781.107 

l,28l,ei6 

n,S38 

167,S96 

sV,073 

» 

1489 

87 

246,696 

39,901,391 

3,000,136 

During  the  tliird  quarter  of  1843,  there  was  exported  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  29,062  barrels  of  flour— value  136,963  dollars. 

ToTAi.  Value  of  Agricnltunl  FMduce  Exported  from  the  United  States,  during  the  Yean 

1828  to  1844  iudnsiTe. 


TEARS. 

AggtegatB 
AmountiD  Va- 
lue of  Bsport* 
to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ire- 
land. 

AmDuntm  Va- 
lue of  Export* 
ti>  all  other 
Plaoea. 

Total  Amount 
in  Value  of 
Export*. 

YEAB5. 

An*«f«te 
Atnoant  in  Va- 
lue of  Bxport* 
to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ire- 
land. 

Anregate 
AmoKDtin  Va- 
lue of  Bxport* 

to  all  other 
PUc«e. 

Total  AMOUt 
in  ValM  of 
bparta. 

dollan, 

17,030,363 

114184,307 

34,139.840 

28,183,987 

28,730,431 

20,213,309 

KM38,0fi8 

49W.687 

doUarb 

17,869,690 
30.017,883 
30,319,3911 
13,064,817 
30,323.210 
22AW,790 
34,440,820 
83,287.034 
11,784,101 

dollar*. 

83,337,021 
41,293.1189 
44,398,866 
44,148  304 
40,061,831 
91,753,009 
63^1,887 
81.674,917 
89/30,008 

dollar*. 

47,0.-U,60i 
48,930,306 
63,243,398 
40,611,187 
43,381,397 
3M34.T00 
87,280,000 
40^398,041 

dollan. 

38,733,664 

36,743,077 

38,783,947 

89,079,003 

86,854.533 

38,870,917 

38,412370 

S4,07O,76S 

doUara. 
79.783,268 
76,a7WSS 
83,023,909 
B8.28«,70f 
79,239,030 
09,00S/B6 
«0.«B3,8«8 

maiMio 

1831  

1832  

1840  

1841  

Fbioes  of  Cotton,  Flour,  Bee^  Pork,  and  Wool,  tor  ten  successive  Yean,  in  the  New 

Yorii:  niarlut. 


PERIODS. 

Cotton. 

Flour. 

Beef. 

Port. 

Wool. 

January,  1833.. 

cti. 

da. 

db.cta. 

dl*.  ets. 

d1a.eta. 

dIa.cU. 

dU.ctt. 

dl*.cb<. 

eta. 

eta. 

K 

to 

13 

6  13 

to  6 

90 

8 

M 

to  9 

00 

12  50 

to  13  00 

40 

to  45 

„  1834- 
1839.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 

M«y.  « 

11 

14 

9  80 

H  8 

79 

8 

90 

fiO 

14  00 

B    19  00 

44 

.  »7 

15* 

11} 

8  SO 

»  8 

03 

0 

0 

:;  I 

98 

IS  50 

K    14  00 

50 

»  «B 

7  50 

,.  7 

79 

9 

00 

•>  I* 

00 

18  00 

„   18  SO 

.,  as  00 

08 

68 

'I* 

'? 

13  60 

13 

* 

25 

13 

00 

.  13 

80 

28  00 

SI 

>•  OB 

January,  1838., 
1830.. 
1840.. 
I84U 
1843.. 

8 

\? 

0  Od 

,.  8 

SO 

14 

00 

14 

50 

17  SO 

»    10  00 

43 

.,  56 

18 
10 

8  87 

»  0 

00 

17 

00 

„  17 

90 

32  00 

»    24  00 

42 

,t  u 

It 

■•J 

0  37 

..  0 

90 

14 

00 

14 

50 

12  SO 

„    IS  00 

38 

>.  40 

9 

» 

8  28 

9 

31 

10 

so 

„  10 

76 

13  00 

.,    13  &0 

44 

46 

0 

8  SO 

..  6 

00 

0 

00 

..  10 

00 

a  90 

.,     9  50 

40 

«  41 

*  Bnapouion  of  bauki— Iow«it  point  in  cotton. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 
Pbicbs  of  Produce  in  New  York. 


8-15 


A  B  T  I  C  L  B  S. 

Dwanbttr,  1S41. 

July,  184S. 

Dacember 

1843. 

June, 

843. 

J  nap,  1 

844. 

db.cU. 

4U 

am. 

dls.cta 

dla-cti. 

db.co. 

dlaxt*. 

db.ct«. 

dl>.cts. 

Cotton,  npUad,  fair 

0  9 

to 

0  9j 

0 

8 

to 

0  9 

0  8 

to 

0  Si 

0    7i  l» 

0  7* 

0  7| 

to 

0  7| 



7  M 

l> 

B  U 

T 

00 

It 

7  60 

0  00 

6  50 

7  50  „ 

8  00 

5  00 

9  39 

4  50 

B  35 

9 

30 

9  BO 

3  73 

u 

8  35 

5  SO  „ 

6  DO 

3  00 

S  33 

«  29 

10  00 

7 

75 

9  00 

B  50 

9  00 

9  39  ., 

10  SO 

8  SO 

8  96 

7  DO 

•r 

B  00 

9 

U 

6  50 

3  SO 

If 

«  50 

7  M  „ 

r  63 

6  SO 

0  56 

0  64 

0  » 

0 

«i 

M 

0  7J 

0  0} 

»  7 

0  B]„ 

0  0 

0  54 

0  6i 

0  IS 

0  IT 

0 

10 

0  11 

0  10 

0  19 

or,. 

0  9 

0  S 

0  isl 

0  u 

0  Ti 

0 

«J 

II 

0  7i 

0  0 

0  7 

0   5  „ 

0  S 

0  s 

0  6 

•  6 

0  9 

0 

4 

>• 

0  S 

0  7 

0  M 

0  s  » 

0  7 

0  31 

0  7 

6  SS 

0  M 

s 

91 

>■ 

6  00 

4  88 

ft  00 

4  70 

4  SI 

4  37 

4  SO 

1  30 

1  3S 

1 

3ft 

1  SB 

0  M 

1  00 

0  90  „ 

0  D5 

0  99 

1  3 

Bj-  

D  80 

0  8« 

0 

67 

*  8S 

0  64 

0  OS 

0  50 

0  60 

0  07 

0  674 

W^C.  btood  U«r... 

0  SS 

0  70 

0 

58 

0  00 

0  50 

ft 

0  54 

0  93  ., 

0  91 

0  SO 

0  00 

0  as 

0  B8 

0 

SB 

0  87 

0  37 

0  30 

0  tr 

0  30 

0  38 

0  40 

0  5 

H 

0  9 

0 

a 

»t 

0  61 

0  n 

» 

0  5 

0  5 

0  3 

0  8 

»  30 

» 

»  S7 

2 

SO 

n 

SM 

%  SO 

■ 

s  u 

s  »  » 

a  90 

3  7S 

» 

3  n 

Price  of  wheat,  wages,  Ac,  in  New  York  currency^,  viz.,  eight  sluUinga  to  a  dollar,  ai  settied 
at  the  Patroon's  office  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  during  the  several  yean  under^mentioned. 


JlX.  1. 

Price  «f  WbMt. 

I9S9.... 

I  bulb*!  wbe«t 

St. 

4  fowU.  4». 

1  day's  aervlco,  10*. 

ISM.... 

1 

do. 

do. 

7». 

do. 

do. 

1837.... 

1 

do. 

do. 

St. 

do. 

do. 

1838.... 

1 

do. 

do. 

8*. 

do. 

do. 

1839.... 

1 

do. 

do. 

14t. 

do. 

do. 

1B30.... 

1 

do. 

do. 

St. 

do. 

do. 

1831.... 

I 

do. 

do. 

lOl. 

do. 

do. 

1B3S.... 

1 

do. 

do. 

It*. 

do. 

do. 

1B33.... 

1 

do. 

do. 

lOt. 

do. 

d«. 

IS34.... 

1 

do. 

do. 

S(. 

do. 

do. 

1839.... 

1 

d*. 

do. 

Bf. 

do. 

do. 

1S36.... 

1 

do. 

do. 

ia«. 

do. 

do. 

1837.... 

1 

do. 

do. 

IB*. 

4  fcwl*.  6t. 

do. 

I8SB.... 

I 

4*. 

do. 

\u. 

do. 

do. 

1H9.... 

I 

do. 

do. 

14f. 

do. 

do. 

Tlie  following  ib  an  approximate  estimate  oS  the  annual  amount  of  sales  of  articles  of  countiy 
produce  in  Uie  city  of  New  York,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 


ARTICLES. 


Preah  beef.....  

Teal  

■anttoo  aad  lamh. 
 port 


dolbr*. 
1,470,000 
369,000 
336,000 
600,000 
1,100,000 
1,300,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 


Carried  Carward   7,370,000 


-  poultry,  gUM,  o^ftAc... 


Saltad  beo(  pork,  and 
ToKOtablaa  and  miit. 
MmT.  


AboudI. 


ARTICLES. 


Brangbt  forward  

Butter,  cbeeae,  aod  lard  

Floor,  meal,  and  other  bread  atufi 

Hay  and  oaia  

Fnel  (wood  aod  coal)  outnairo  of 

■teaBfnd.  

Articlea  not  enoniontod  


Total   19,000,000 


AMomt. 


dollara. 

7,370,000 
I,S0e,D00 
3,000,000 
7dO,00» 


Tbe  above  doei  not  include  building  materiala. 


CoMFABATivs  Average  Prices  of  Wheat  per  Bushel  in  die  eastran  Part  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  in  Philadelphia ;  also  the  Annual  Average  Prices  of  Flour  per  Bsnel,  in 
PhiladeliJua,  from  1820  to  1841.  


TBARJB. 


ISM 
1831 
1631 
1B33 
iat4 
ISS3 
M36 
1837 
1B38 
1839 
1830 


Wheat  p«r  Boahol. 


In  Ohio. 


Aln.  cto. 
0  SO 


31 

3U 

r4 

50 
30 
TS 
SO 


In 

PhiladelphU 


dira.  cts. 
0  93 


03 
33 
37 
11 
00 
93 
00 
10 
S8 


Flour  per  Bar- 
tel  In  PbilB- 
delphU. 


dlra.  Ota. 


73 
78 
66 

as 

63 
10 
69 
GO 

eo 

38 
SS 


TBARS. 


1831 
1813 
1833 
1834 
1839 
1836 

issr 

1838 
1839 
1B40 
IHl 


Wbeat  per  RnaheL 


Id  Obio. 


din.  eti. 
0  SO 


69ft 

09 

69 

83 

134 

15 

OS 

S4 

90 

m 


In 

PblUdelpbia. 


dir*.  cti. 


IS 
is 
13 
03 
31 
00 
78 
BO 
37 
M 
14 


Flour  per  Bar. 
rd  bi  PhiU- 
ddpbJa. 


dire.  cti. 
9  67 


7t 

63 
17 

as 

9D 
37 
79 


6  73 
5  07 
5  40 
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AMERICA. 


Table  exhibiting  the  wholesale  Pnoes  eurreot  of  the  jottoiriiig  AHidbs  in  the  BoitoD 
Market^  u  reported  and  published  in  the  City  Newspapers,  from  August,  1812,  to 
April,  1840,  inclusive. 


Abont 
A«K>  S5 

of  MCll 

Ymf. 

Boef,  Mit, 
brU.  of 
300  Iba. 

Pofk.aah, 
elui  bria. 
SOO  Ib«. 

Batter,  lb. 

CbeoMflb. 

Floor, 
b«rr«la, 
fnpvfine. 

Cora, 
buatld. 
Nortboni. 

N,  O. 

CoHm, 
upland. 

Wae), 
Ssaca. 

et*. 

dolUta. 

onits 

cents. 

din.  Ota. 

din.  eta. 

din.  ct». 

OMitl. 

eaati. 

OCBtS. 

ISll. ... 

IS 

SO 

to  0 

13  to  14 

8 

to  IX 

10 

00 

0 

SB 

1 

00 

10  lo 

13 

1 

WM, 

1813.... 

IS 

50 

.3 

13^ 

8 

»  It 

13 

00 

1 

7s 

I 

75 

S3 

S4 

IS  to  ID 

I8j4  

It 

SO 

IS 

16  30 

10 

„  IS 

IS 

00 

1 

70 

3 

33 

so 

SS 

9S 

•1  St 

IBIS.. 

IS 

•0 

IS 

IB  „  30 

8 

..  IS 

8 

00 

1 

s 

1 

SO 

31 

ti 

IS 

„  It 

U  to  I  » 

1SI6.... 

IS 

00 

IS 

10 

0 

..  13 

10 

ss 

1 

40 

1 

S3 

SB 

31 

1« 

10 

„  •» 

1817.. .. 

15 

S5 

IBi 

ss 

16 

»  18 

14 

00 

1 

60 

1 

33 

31 

S4 

K 

..  tt 

31 

H  ON 

I81S.,.. 

14 

SO 

IS 

16   „  18 

11 

,.  18 

16 

TO 

1 

10 

0 

95 

34 

3S 

S9 

»  u 

AS 

.,  efiS 

1819.., . 

19 

00 

11 

17 

IS 

7 

3S 

0 

SS 

0 

80 

18 

SO 

6S 

IBIO.. 

11 

00 

18 

IS  „  13 

7 

n  9 

6 

IS 

0 

6S 

0 

M 

SI 

30 

IMI.... 

IS 

00 

10 

30   ,.  3J 

9 

„  10 

S 

3S 

0 

S3 

0 

SO 

31 

14 

„  18 

16 

„•« 

isn  

r 

S5 

s 

,.  10 

S2  „  33 

8 

>.  0 

7 

SS 

0 

78 

0 

80 

IS 

18 

13 

..  IS 

U 

I8£B.... 

9 

00 

10 

23 

7 

..  0 

7 

3A 

• 

61 

0 

08 

IB 

30 

16 

.1  IS 

u 

„*ss 

1834  ... 

11 

00 

10 

10  30 

7 

>.  0 

8 

3S 

0 

SS 

0 

H 

10 

2S 

U 

»  >s 

u 

,  0» 

1839.... 

10 

ftO 

.t  9 

13   ..  16 

7 

n  9 

6 

00 

0 

SS 

0 

58 

3S 

36 

17 

IS 

„0  7» 

I8K.... 

9 

s» 

I 

1 

IS  „  18 

9 

7 

39 

0 

61 

0 

68 

)8 

t. 

30 

14 

-  16 

IS 

„  0  ts 

1837.... 

» 

00 

i>  10 

10  »  u 

T 

8 

S 

60 

0 

es 

0 

65 

10 

19 

v> 

„  0  w 

ISM... 

11 

00 

8 

14 

0 

..  9 

5 

7a 

0 

S4 

0 

93 

II 

»■ 

14 

« 

B  0  W 

18>9.... 

11 

00 

8 

n  0 

e 

00 

0 

03 

0 

00 

18 

13 

B 

..  11 

ts 

1830.... 

11 

00 

9 

ISj" 

6 

'»  r 

6 

73 

0 

se 

0 

70 

10 

13 

9 

,.  Ill 

M 

1831.... 

8 

so 

8 

ll 

IS  „  18 

0 

<>  8 

a 

7S 

0 

78 

0 

78 

9 

IS 

1' 

„  101 

45 

„sn 

1833.... 

ja 

00 

8 

18 

8 

7 

00 

0 

73 

0 

»S 

lOi  „ 

131 

„  10 

SS 

.,  0  6S 

1S3S.... 

10 

75 

8 

18 

S 

6 

0 

77 

0 

78 

10 

IS 

14 

»  13 

41 

„  D  a 

1(934.... 

10 

00 

7 

:. 

IS  „  30 

e 

..  8 

5 

0 

76 

0 

71 

15 

17 

13 

»  16 

41 

.« to 

isas.... 

IS 

23 

9 

„  10 

IS  „  17 

9 

6 

1 

00 

0 

99 

18 

S3 

17 

»  30 

St 

1S36.... 

11 

u 

J3 

M  14 

10  31 

8 

11 

S 

f4 

1 

12* 

1 

00 

18 

S3 

17 

n  «l 

SO 

„  oso 

1837.... 

15 

00 

11 

12* 

18   „  SS 

9 

0 

60 

1 

18 

1 

fi 

11 

ts 

10 

„  13 

„*o 

1838.... 

IS 

so 

13 

..  IS 

IB  „  20 

6 

»  10 

7 

50 

1 

00 

11 

>( 

14 

9 

«  11 

IS 

1899.... 

IS 

00 

11 

„ll( 

IS  hW 

6 

11  10 

« 

H 

l' 

"oo 

0 

SS 

U 

M 

16 

IS 

M 

„•«• 

1840.... 

IS 

H 

S 

1*  ■ 

s 

«  w 

s 

01 

0 

ss 

9 

U 

II 

8 

-IS 

a 

»0M 

Fbices  of  Tarious  Articles  in  North  Carolina,  &om  1813  to  1840,  in  May  each  Yesr. 


YEARS, 

CoROD, 

lb. 

Tobacco, 
100  lb*. 

Ftonr, 
barrel. 

Wheat, 
buabel. 

Oom, 
buabel. 

lb. 

T' 

cent*. 

ddlan. 

ddlan. 

dir.  cla 

dir.  eta. 

dtr.        dir.  eta. 

cvnta. 

cent*. 

1813  

IB 

to 

11 

8  to 

I 

50 

to 

I 

60 

0 

73 

S 

18  to 

ts 

1814  .... 

IS 

18 

8)  to 

5 

s  „ 

11 

1 

ss 

1 

30 

IS 

so 

1815  .... 

IS 

18 

s  „ 

6 

0  „ 

1 

10 

1 

SB 

18  „ 

n 

1816  

33 

39 

la  » 

IS 

7  » 

8 

I 

33 

1 

80 

0 

80  "to 

0 

ss 

11  „ 

3t 

1817  .... 

38 

34 

S 

la  „ 

14 

3 

00 

3 

10 

1 

GO 

13  'to 

IB 

IS 

M 

1818  .... 

38 

30 

B 

8  „ 

9 

1 

39 

1 

SO 

i 

90  ,. 

I 

00 

43  „ 

14 

13  » 

16 

1819  .... 

1? 

16 

6 

S  ,. 

6* 

1 

00 

1 

IS 

17  „ 

10 

1830  .... 

14 

3  .. 

4 

4 

IS  .. 

16 

1831 

10 

13 

t  » 

31 

3 

34 

0 

so"" 

10  .. 

1933  .... 

13 

4 

6* 

I 

M* 

0 

80 

10  „ 

1833  .... 

6 

'U 

3 

s 

B 

9 

10  „ 

1834   

13 

3 

f: 

41 

0 

TS* 

0 

so 

0 

*o',',* 

0 

4S 

6  » 

7 

10  „ 

l> 

1839  .... 

84 

4 

41 

0 

70 

0 

so 

61  „ 

a 

I*  t, 

1836  .... 

8 

10 

Si 

5 

0 

80"" 

T  „ 

8 

9  H 

ISS7  .... 

7 

s  » 
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CoMPAHATfTB  Prices  of  the  I^eftdiiig  Articles  in  all  the  Chief  Cities  of  the  Union, 

in  1842. 
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These  prices,  at  many  points,  are  affected  by  the  depreciated  nature  of  the 
oonency ;  at  Molnle,  f<w  instance,  the  currency  is  depredated  forty  per  cenl^  and 
prices  role  nearly  as  much  higher  than  at  New  Orleans,  aa  the  difference  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  local  cnrrendes.  Ubny  articles  howevOT  (that  of  flonr  in 
particular,  which  is  from  three  dollars  fifty  cents  at  one  point,  to  nine  dollars  at 
another),  display  a  much  greater  disparity  in  price  than  tiie  cost  of  transportation 
added  to  the  difference  in  the  currencies. 
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AMERICA. 


Statembht  of  Uie  Prices  of  Flour  and  Wheat  at  Cindiuiati,  from  1841  to  1845. 


Y  B  A  R  8. 

FLOUR. 

WHEAT. 

Y  ■  A  It  8. 

PLODR. 

WHBAT. 

Psr  Buret. 

Ptr  Buabel. 
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d.  c      d.  e. 
1  97  t«  4  M 
«  7S  M  4  U 
S  Sa  »  4  18 

centa. 
Tfi  to  77 
49  .,  M 
65  .  M 

d.  c      d.  c 
«    IS  to  S  M 
B  M  u  •  «• 

CCBtS. 

W  U 

"  Id  the  year  1841,  the  crop  of  wheat  was  simply  a  good  one.  The  average  price  of  flour 
during  the  month  of  July,  was  four  dollars  six  cents  and  a  quarter  per  barrel — the  average 
price  of  wlieat,  seventy-two  cents  and  a  half  per  bushel.  The  price  of  one  bushel  of  wheat,  ther^ 
fore,  entered  five  and  three-fiflb  times  into  the  price  of  one  barrel  of  flour.  By  the  clow  of  Au- 
gnst,  flour  had  advanced  to  four  dollon  lix^wo  cents  per  barrel.  W  beat  remained  at  tewenty- 
five  cents  per  budieL 

**  In  ]  842,  the  crop  was  large.  The  average  price  of  flour  in  Jalv,  was  three  dollars  fbrtT^nie 
cents  and  tliree-(^uarter8  per  banel— the  average  price  of  wheat,  fcH^<  nine  cents  and  a  balf  per 
bushel.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  entered  seven  and  one-tenth  times  into  the  {mce  ofa 
barrel  of  flour.  By  the  close  of  August,  flour  had  receded  to  two  dollars  six^-tvro  cents  and  ■ 
lialf,  and  wheat  to  forW  cents  to  forty-five  cents. 

**  In  1843,  the  yield  proved  to  be  full  an  average  one,  and  with  it  there  was  much  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  crop  held  over.  The  average  price  of  flour  in  July  was  three  dollars  Beventy-three 
cents;  that  of  wheat,  seventv  cents.  Tlte  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  entered  five  and  one-third 
times  into  the  price  of  a  banel  of  flour.  The  latter  part  of  August,  flour  stood  at  three  dcdiars  sixty 
cents  to  three  dollars  seventy-three  cents  ;  while  wheat  had  fallen  to  sixty-five  cents. 

"  Id  1844.  there  was  a  fair  crop.  For  the  month  of  July,  flour  averaged  three  dollars  twenty- 
nine  ceols  per  barrel,  and  wheat  fifty-niDC  ceota  per  bushel.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  en- 
tered five  and  three-fitUi  times  into  tne  price  of  a  barrel  of  floor.  By  the  dose  of  August,  flour 
had  advanced  to  three  dollars  aixty.^ve  cents  to  three  dollars  seroiQrw  cents  p«  barrel,  and 
wheat  to  seven^  cents  per  bushel. 

This  year,  I6i&,  Ohio  had  the  best  yield  of  wheat  that  has  been  giren  her  since  1839. 


Y  B  A  B  8. 
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"  The  regular  proportion  of  wheat  to  flour  is  five  bushel*  to  one  barrel.  On  the  aup. 
position  tliat  this  is  adhered  to  in  grinding,  and  not  taking  oflal  into  the  account,  the  millM  has 
received  for  bia  labour  and  profits,  fur  the  five  seasons  named,  as  follows :— 
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IBU 

IM4 

IB4ft 

43]  centa. 

ini  centA. 

3t  centa. 

M  cent*. 

St  Mats. 

-—Ctnannaii  Gazette, 


Price  of  flour  in  the  city  of  New  York  prepared  by  Mr.  Heywaid,  Ftendent  of  tfae 
Buffalo  Board  of  Trade,  shows  the  price  of  flour  in  New  York  taty  on  the  firrt  Wedueaday 
of  January  and  July,  from  1823  to  1845,  inclusive  : — 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

MISCELLANEOVS  STATEMENTS   RELATIVE  TO   MINERALS,  CANALS,  RAILROADS, 
TRADE,  SEA-PORTS,  PORT  AND  OTHER  CHARGES.* 

Copper  JUgMi  of  I^ake  Saperior. — It  would  appear,  if  the  various  accounts  ve  have  read  Iiave 
may  trntb,  that  the  countrr  south  of  lake  Superior  is  abundantly  rich  Id  copper.  One  writer 
stUes — "  The  scientific  reader  is  lamiliar  with  the  history  of  the  famous  Copper  Rock  of  Lake  Su- 
perior.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  solid  copper,  weighing  not  less  than  6000  ll»^  and  was  discovered,  many 
years  since,  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  Ontanagon  river,  entirely  isolated.  It  has  rested,  probably, 
for  ages  sobm  twenty  miles  Irom  the  lake.  ¥ar  the  piupose  of  transporting  the  mass  to  navigable 
water,  a  huge  car,  placed  npom  a  movedblc  nUioadt  vas  built^  and,  bv  patient  labour,  it  was  gra- 
d«ially  advamed,  until  it  reached  deep  water,  where  it  waa  placed  on  a  &at,  and  easily  floated  down 
to  the  lake  shore.  It  was  intended  to  ship  it  to  New  Orlwis.  Had  they  succeeded,  it  would 
hare  been  a  fortune  for  them,  as  a  mere  coriosi^.  But  government  interfered  I  Althon^  ^ey  had 
purdiased  the  rock  from  the  Indiana  in  whose  territory  it  was  found,  the  government  agent  claimed 
Its  possession— denying  the  power  of  the  Indians  to  dispose  of  it.  As  this  claim  was  not  set  up 
until  the  great  labour  of  transporting  it  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  effected,  the  agent  offered  to 
iiilly  compensate  the  enterprising  gentlemen  by  whom  it  had  been  removed,  for  their  trouble. 
This  was  bard,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  They  had  to  submit  quietly,  and  see  the  fruit  of 
their  labours  borne  off  by  the  government  agent  to  the  Sault,  from  whence  it  has  been  shipped  on 
board  of  a  revenue  cutter.  It  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  Washington,  and  placed  in  the 
National  Institute,  where  it  will  remain  for  all  coming  time,  we  hope,  as  one  of  the  greatest  curio  • 
ntiea  of  the  tge.  The  Indians  have  revealed  to  Mr,  Ashman  where  another  rock  (but  not  of  equal 
wdght)  may  be  found.  It  hadbeea  discovered  ages  before,  and  liid — its  location  being  kept  a  pro- 
found  secret,  until  civilisation  had  dissipated  the  superstition  connected  with  it." 

The  following  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Detroit  furnishes  more  detailed 

porticQlars  of  this  mineral  cwiosity ; — 

"  It  is  upwards  of  twenty-three  years  since  I  first  visited  this  remarkable  specimen  of  native 
copper  in  the  forests  of  Lake  Superior.  It  has  been  somewhat  diminished  in  size  and  weight,  in 
the  mean  time,  by  visiters  and  travellers  in  that  remote  quarter  ;  but  retains,  very  well,  Its  original 
duzacter  and  general  features.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  re-examination  of  it  in  a  store,  in  one 
of  the  main  streets  of  this  city,  where  it  has  been  deposited  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  designs 
to  ezbibtt  it  to  the  curious.  Its  greatest  length  is  four  feet  six  inches ;  its  greatest  mdtii  about  four 
feet,  its  maximum  thickness  eiditeen  inches.  These  are  rough  measurements  with  the  rule.  It  ia 
almost  entirelv  composed  of  muleable  copper,  and  bears  striking  marks  of  the  visits  formerly  paid  to 
in  the  evidence  of  portions  which  have  from  time  to  time  ^en  cut  off.  There  are  no  srales  in 
tbe  city  lat^e  enough,  or  other  meana  of  ascertainmg  its  precise  weight,  and  of  thus  termioating 
the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  several  estimates  heretofore  made.  It  has  been  generally  esti- 
mated here,  since  its  arrival,  to  weigh  between  6000  lbs.  and  7000  lbs.,  or  abont  three  tons  and  a 
baii,  and  is  bv  far  the  largest  known  and  described  specimen  of  native  copper  on  the  g^obe.  It  is 
Really  a  boulder,  and  bears  marks  of  attrition  from  the  action  of  the  water,  on  some  parts  of  its 
n>cky  surface  as  well  as  the  metallic  portions.  The  adhering  rock,  of  which  there  is  less  now  than 
io  1820,  is  ^parently  serpentine,  in  some  parts  steatitic,  whereas  the  copper  ores  of  Keweena 
point,  on  that  lake,  are  found  exclusively  in  the  amygdaloids  and  greenstones  of  the  trap  forma- 
tum.  A  circular  depression  of  opaque  crystalline  quartz,  in  the  form  of  a  semi^eode,  exists  in 
one  fece  of  it ;  other  parts  of  the  mass  disclose  the  same  mineral.  Probably  300  lbs.  of  the  metal 
have  been  hacked  off*^ or  detached  by  steel  diisela  since  it  has  been  known  to  the  whites,  most  of 
tlua  within  late  years." 

A  gentleman,  who  recently  (1845)  visited  Kee-nee-naw  Point,  the  famous 
location  of  the  I^ake  Superior  Copper  Mining  Company,  in  a  letter  to  the  editors 
of  the  iVeio  York  Commerciai,  dated  at  St.  Marie,  says : — 

*  The  following  miscellaneous  st^ements  we  have  procured  fVom  the  United  States  since  the 
respective  beads,  to  which  tiiey  belong,  were  printed.  We  introduce  them  here  to  complete  the 
commercial  statistica  of  the  United  States. 
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"  This  location  is  situated  to  the  vest  of  Fort  Wilkini  about  dg^bteeo  or  twenty  Dilet,  thnwgh 
which  runs,  north  and  south,  the  Eagle  river.  This  company  have  now  in  operaUoa  tliree  tisuia. 
The  first  is  seTenty-four  feet  deep,  and  the  vein  twenty-three  feet  wide.  The  second  t>  thirt^-fiTe 
feet  deep,  and  the  vein  twenty-two  feet  wide.  The  third  is  ihirty-one  feet  deep,  and  the  Tein  aix 
feet  wide;  and  each  of  these  three  veins  exceeds  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length.  The  veioB  ue 
all  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  produce  silver  and  copper,  avera^ng  from  sixty  to  aeveatj 
per  cenL  They  have  now  on  band,  thrown  up  from  the  shafts,  some  400  tons,  which  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  Boston  market  by  the  Ist  of  September  next.  Colonel  Gratiot  has  under  him 
nearly  125  men,  who  are  now  busily  engaged  in  erecting  pounders  and  crushers,  under  idiidi 
passes  the  trap^  rock*  in  which  the  ore  is  found.  The  ore,  afUr  this  process,  is  taken  and  washed 
in  large  wire  sieves,  whidi  separates  the  rock  from  the  metal.  It  is  then  dried,  and  put  into 
weighing  from  300  lbs.  to  500  lbs.,  and  ready  for  market." 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat  adds,  that, 

"  If  report  be  true,  copper  rocks  will  ere  long  cease  to  be  a  cnriosity.  Mr.  De  Ganno  Jooei, 
of  Detroit,  who  passed  through  this  place  on  his  way  to  Mineral  pomt  and  Platteville,  informed  ui 
that  another  mass  of  copper,  much  larger  and  purer  than  that  obtained  fr<Hn  the  Ontanagon,  bad 
recently  been  discovered.  In  regard  to  the  prospects  of  those  who  are  prosecuting  their  researcbea 
after  copper  ore  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  Colonel  Jones  informs  us  that  they  vn 
pretty  fair." 

Mineral  Retottrcei  of  Alabama. — The  mineral  resources  in  Alabama  are  of  great  variety  and 
abundance,  but  as^et  undeveloped.    From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  agrlciuture,  at  the  late 
session  of  the  legislature,  we  learn  that  there  are  five  principal,  and  several  other  minor  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Randolph  county,  producing  about  125,000  dollars  annually,  and  affording 
plop^ent  to  300  or  500  persons.   In  the  same  coutity,  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  on, 
which  does  not  lose  twenty-five  per  cent  in  smelting,   lulapoosa,  too,  is  rich  in  gold  and  lilm 
mines,  and  they  afford  employment  to  several  hundred  hands.   GoldTille  is  supported  by  one  mine. 
Gold,  too,  has  been  found  in  Coosa,  Talladeva,  and  Chambers.   There  are  iion-foundries  id  Ben- 
ton and  Tallade^.   No  doubt,  were  Uiis  nch  mineral  region  examined  bj  a  scientific 
nuuiy  valuable  discoveries  might  be  made.   In  Blount,  nitre  is  found  in  abundance.  This  side  of 
Toscaloosa,  coal  is  found  in  immense  quantities,  and  in  many  other  places.   In  Clarke,  salt  can  be 
manufactured  at  or  near  Jackson,    Iron  ore,  marble,  granite,  limestone.  &c.,  are  also  fonnd  in  this 
county.    Lead  ore,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Ten^ 
nessee.  on  the  Muscle  Shoals  ;  and  all  these,  and  others,  exist  in  many  otiiier  sections  of  the  state. 
— Uunft  MerchatUi'  Magazine. 

"  Arkaiuat  Coal. — Tlie  Arkansas  Coal  company  are  doing  a  profitable  business  in  anthracite  coll. 
They  anticipate  the  shipment  this  year  (1844)  of  150,000  dollars'  worth  of  coal  to  the  numeroot 
cities  and  towns  on  the  Mississippi.  The  coal  from  the  Spadra  mines  is  of  the  anthracite  speaes, 
bums  freely,  with  no  unpleasant  smell,  and  makes  but  little  dust  or  ashes.  '  The  mining  con* 
pany/  says  the  Arkamat  Gazette,  '  have  entered  into  the  matter  with  great  spirit,  and  we  predict 
that  the  day  is  not  &t  distant  when  all  the  dties,  towns,  and  villages,  on  the  banks  of  the  *  gnat 
fiuber  0(  waters^  will  receive  their  supplies  of  coallVom  the  state  of  Arkansas.*  ** 

"  Kennel  Coo/.— The  Fiittburg  American  states  that  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Shunk,  who  are 
buil^n^  a  furnace  on  Red  Bank  creek,  near  the  Alleghany  river,  have  discovered,  in  the  imiD^ 
diate  vicinity  of  their  works,  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  this  kind  of  coal  that  is  known  in  our 
country.  A  friend  describes  it  as  lying  in  a  solid  body,  and  opening  on  the  breast  of  thebill,f(>ai^ 
teen  feet  in  depth.  This  description  of  coal,  from  being  free  from  sulphur,  which  is  never  the  case 
with  bituminous  or  anthracite,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  capable  of  being  converted  to  great  sod 
important  uses  in  the  manufSicturing  of  iron.  The  discovery  of  a  mineru  of  this  description  is  of 
very  great  value.  It  has  heretofore  been  found  in  somU  veins,  but  th^  is  die  fint  discoreiy  tl»t 
has  been  made  of  so  large  and  valuable  a  body." 

Lake  Trade,  tic—Cott  of  Trantportation  on  Canalt,  Railroadt,  ^rc— Statement  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ellet,  jun.,  chief  engineer  on  the  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  and  railroad : — Cost 
of  freight  on  canals  exclusive  of  tolls,  one  and  a  half  cent  per  ton  per  mile  ;  railroads,  two  and  a 
half  cents  ;  McAdam  roads,  ten  to  fifteen  cents  i  common  turnpikes,  fifteen  to  twen^c«itt; 
steamboats  on  the  lakes,  two  to  four  cents  per  ton  per  mile  ;  steamboats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mum- 
sippi  rivers,  half  to  one  and  a  half  cent ;  future  average,  three-quarters  cent  per  ton  per  n)il& 
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C0UNTRIB8. 


marrtut  to — 

Dukirk  

Brio  

Cotinraat  \ 
AkhtuboU  I 

Fairport  

CIctcUdJ  

HoroD  V  

S«B4Mky  ) 

Toledo,  fee  ) 

Hmroe  V  

Detroit  ) 

CUVS1_AXD  TO— 

RnrMi  ) 
SandnakT  } 
Tolrdo,  ftc  1 

Hnnrae  >  

Detrdt  J 


Cabin. 

8t«er> 

Hone. 

aU.  cM.  d)s. 

eta. 

dk. 

eta. 

3  00 

SO 

00 

S  90 

I 

00 

^ 

60 

3  SO 

t 

00 

3 

SO 

4  00 

3 

90 

4 

M 

4  M 

S 

M 

4 

M 

S  30 

s 
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S 

SO 

S  50 

3 

00 

« 

80 

2  09 

1 

00 

1 

Ot 

a  00 

S 

00 

3 

M 

Waggon. 


dia.cia.    dla.  cts. 
X  SO  to  3  90 


COUNT  RIBS. 


ntoK  or  FXKiouT 

nitTIL  MOT.  I. 
■  OrFALO  TO — 

Silver  Creek,  Dan. 
kirk,  Barcelona, 
Erie,  Conneaut, 
Aahtabala,  Grand 
RiTer,  Cleveland. 

Charleaton,  Hnron, 
Saoduaky,  Toledo,. 
&o.,  Moarae,  De- 
troit  


Heavy. 
lOOtba. 


Light. 
lOOlba. 


Down  Fragfat  from  Ports  upon  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo,  to  pay  as  follows  :— 


ARTICLES. 


near  barrel 

WbeU  do. 

Pr««idoM  lOeiba. 

Saedi»  de. 


ART1CLB8. 


els. 

SO    TobMco  1W1U. 

18    'Aahe*  do. 

10  jWool  and  petiries  de. 

11  Bacon  bogiheada 


din. 

eta. 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

ss 

1 

M 

Passages  to  the  Upper  Lakes,  until  October  Ist. 


COV  NTRI BS 


c^iD. 


Steer- 
age. 


Hume. 


Waggon. 


COUNTRIES. 


Heavy. 
lOMte. 


Ugbt. 
lOOIba. 


■ovrau)  TO— 

Mackinac   

Milwmukie  ^ 
Racine  I 
Seoikpart  f 
Chicago  J 

OUTBLAIfD  TO-~ 

MaiAinac  

GblMio,  fte.  

DBTBOIT  TO— 

BfacUnac  

GUeago,  Jto.  


die.  cti. 
10  00 


18  00 


14  00 

15  00 


10  00 
U  00 


dli.  eta. 
8  00 


10  00 


7  90 

8  00 


a  on 

7  00 


dla.  eta. 
IS  00 


IS  00 


11  SO 

14  00 


10  00 
IX  oo 


dla.  ct«.  dla.  eta. 
5  00  to  7  00 


S  00  „  7  00 


3  00 

4  00 


t  SO 
9  00 


9  00 

«  uo 


4  60 
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paiGK  ow  miaBT, 
UNTIL  aapT,  lat. 

BOPFILO  TO — 

Mackinac  

Mllwaukie,  Racine, 
Stock  port,andCbl- 
cago  

Hoiaebold  rwmltare 

CLaVBUND  TO- 

Hackinao  

Chicago,  Ac  
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Mackinao  

ChieagOi  Ae  
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90 


60 

SO 


cents. 
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Down  Fraght  from  the  Upper  I^kes  an  chaxged  as  fi)Uows : — 
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ARTICLES. 

ceota. 
40 

m 

19to  9> 

din.  eta. 
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»  n 
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The  charges  upon  wheat  are  subject  to  variations.  In  the  early  part  of  last  season,  wheat  in 
sacks  was  brought  front  the  upper  lakes  to  BulUo,  for  twelve  cents  and  a  half  per  bushel ;  but  in 
the  autumn,  when  tlic  demand  was  good,  and  when  a  full  supply  vai  in  store  at  the  west,  double 
that  price  was  paid. 

Tariff  of  Freights  on  the  Erie  Canal. 


ARTICLES. 


Floor  

Aihn,  battCTtdiMMilird.ftc.,  per  LOO  lb*. 
Forli,  beef,  uUow,  bkcon  kwl  wniake;,  per 

100  Ite,  

Dried  fruit,  •eed*.  and  leather,  per  100  lb*. 
Hopi,  tobacco,  rags,  bUtrn,  dAmwtte  goodly 

and  furaitnre  •  

Wool,  per  100  lb*  .... 

Mill  feed,  ppr  lid  lb*.  

Grain,  perOOlba  

SUTea,1nBb0r,  om  loll,  pw  ton.... 


BsRUo. 

Lockport. 

Rochaater. 

Pittaford. 
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dira.  eta. 

dlra.  eta. 

dIra 

Gta. 

airs.  Oa. 

dlr*.  eta. 
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0 

70 

0 

96 

0 

59 

0  M 

0  40 

0 

38 

0 

• 

» 

•  SI 

0  85 

0 

SS 

• 

U 

Q 

U 

t  31 

0  00 

0 

47 

0 

40 

0 

SS 

•  S9 

0  69 

0 

GO 

0 

to 

0 

48 

0  48 

1  OS 

0 

M 

0 

75 

0 

73 

0  rs 

0  » 

0 

SO 

0 

«9 

0 

64 

•  M 

0  M 

• 

19 

0 

16 

0 

15 

•  15 

a  M 

1 

TS 

• 

« 

IS 

1  » 

On  flov  ablpp«d«t  RscbMter.twoeeDia  to  durged  for  atonga  t  aaaUnf  tbe  vbsis  eoatst  Atbuy  fllty-rix  eaMa  per 

HJ¥rio 

Articles  arriving  by  the  Canals  at  Tide  Water,  on  the  Hndson,  during  the  Year  1844. 


ARTICLE  s. 


Qnaniity. 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


ARTIC  LBS. 


Qoandty. 


For»  

Boards  U.feet 

SUnglea  H. 

Timber  CMbie  feet 

Stavea  iba. 

Wood  cord: 

Aahea  Iwrrela 

Pork  do. 

Beef.  do. 

Cbeeae  Iba. 

Butter  and  lard  do.' 

Wool  dn. 

Floor  barrel* 

Wbeat  bnabeU 

Rye.  do. 


8Sa,aoo  Com  bnahela. 

232,434,700  Barley  do. 

78,135  Otber  frain  do. 

Kl,9SaBran,  &c  do. 

97,653,000  Peaaand  beana  do. 

10,550  Potatoe*.  do. 

BOAtC  Oried  fruit  lbs. 

63,846  Cetton  da. 

90,000  Tobaooo  do. 

Mjt74,300  Clover  eeed  do. 

tS,&9^300  Flax  do. 

7,072,300  Hop*  do. 

<,3a2,«i4  HplHia  Kalhma 

1,261,140  Leatlter  Iba. 

62,230  FumitBre  do. 


17,801 
B18.4T2 
1,166, 
4,177,489 
21,176 
18,163 
1,299.400 
70.6H 
328,900 
4,MH,S00 
3,114,800 
1,319,700 
1,104,317 
3,900.000 
1,177,400 


Lead  Iba. 

Pig  iron  do. 

Iron-ware  do. 

Woollans  do. 

Comma  ....do. 

Salt  boivda 

Stone  and  Ume  Ibe. 

Oypenn.  do. 

Coal  do. 

Sondriea.....  do, 

Merchandiae  do. 

Going  from  tfdenter  :— 
Merchuiduo.  tono 


4l#)0 
a.4tS,60t 
»44,MS 
8ff7,Mt 
l,n4,M0 

IJB9IM0 
18,480.108 
S4,7n,4O0 
402,100 


IS9,gl6 


*  See  Table  of  Articlea  for  preriona  yeara,  under  tbe  head  of  Now  York  Ganala,  fte. 

Articles  arriving  from  other  States,  in  1844,  at  the  Ports  of  BuffiUo^  Oswego,  and 

Whitehall. 


ARTICLES. 


Fan  Iba. 

Bnarda  If .  feet. 

8bins>ea  M. 

Timber  cnUc  feet 

StBrea.  Ibc. 

Wood  corda 

AHhea  barrala 

Pork  do. 

Beef  do. 

Cbeear  Iba. 

Batter  and  lard  do. 

Wool  do. 

Flour  barreli 

Wbeat  buahela 

Rye  do. 

nam  do. 

Barley  do. 

Otber  grain  do. 

Bran,  ftc.  do. 

Feaa  and  beana  do. 

Potatoes  do. 

Dried  fmit  Iba. 


BnSiilo. 


Oawago. 


346,309 
7,650.061 
17 
12,121 
60,940,047 

32,200 
»1>I7 
32,930; 
1,960,344 
5>I4,9»4 
2/>8B,569 
978,034 
l,84S,ft99 
3,009 
114,921 

"6,402 
111,901 
910 

181,224 


14,111 
8,060,491 

m 

I,SM,7» 

"s.G01 
7,769 
8,272 

l,M''e,7T0 
144,007 
346.099 
160,699 


27 

5U,43e 


WliLteban. 


ARTICLES. 


t,U7  Cottoti  Iba. 

11,103,997  Tobacco  do. 

14  CIoTer  aeed  do. 

90,760  Flax  do. 

Hopa.  do. 

910  Spirit)  gallona 

1,934  Leather.  Iba. 

Puralture  do. 

10,377  Lead  do. 

1,S7^291  Pig  iron  do. 

873,823  In>D-ware  do. 

1.1B1.381  WooUena  do. 

Cotiona  ;...do. 

34  Salt  .barrel* 

7,SlS!Stone  and  Ume  Iba. 

603  Gypanm  do. 

10  Coal  do. 

5.77  llSnndrioa  do- 

I  Merchandiae  do. 

3,000 

S6B  Oofng  from  tidewater  f 
'  Bf  erchandiae  tona 


860,999 
121,78S 
6,231 
4,779,S87 
06,905 


BnAlo. 

Oawego. 

10.110 

xVo,I92 
8,107,280 

603,401 

116,341 

11.188 

93,699 

21,084 
SMOS 

133,693 

980,338 

136,198 

0,000 

317,000 

34,738 

888,713 


WkitohalL 


31,936 
l,*19,5r7 
iej»4B 


UOkl 

i,ooa;m 

4*61 7,S« 
113^ 
138300 

a,mi,»45 


St^SM 


One-half  the  quantity  of  flour  which  arrived  at  tide-water,  came  from  othw  states ; 
and  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  also  came,  which  was  ground  in  the  floaiing-miUs  of  New 
York.  Of  2,222,204  barrels  of  flour  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson,  1,484,900  bamls 
were  of  western  produce. 
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VsaBTABLB  Food  (chiefl^  Wheat,  Flour,  Indiao  Cora,  &c.).  Imported  into  New  York ; 
Total  movuig  on  all  the  Canals,  and  arrived  at  ISde-water. 


TURSJ 


BUck  Rock. 


Onfego. 


Tm*1  ffOM 

other  Sute*. 


Oa  iR  Cuiala. 


Arrivrd  M 
Tidc-wUer. 


1SS6  

iaS9  

IMO  

IHl  

IMS  

18U  

1M4.  


Mm. 
«,907 

145,006 


MM. 
10,U6 
16^107 
1«,3W 
18,7fa 
U.IBS 
t8,0U 


Una. 
3160 
S9IS 
3ST4 
S9SI 
S3T6 
4M8 
64S7 


tuna. 

7s.e» 
02,309 
131,309 
1M,719 
173.630 
108,9(0 
»0,M» 


341,810 

US.IOS 
999,336 


Uff,961 
S96,IM 
331,859 


**  Hie  internal  trade  of  the  state  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  tiro  years — that  is  to  say* 
the  quanti^  of  vegetable  food  moving  on  all  the  canals  increased,  in  1842,  but  12,000  tons ;  while 
the  quantity  ooningfrom  other  states  increased  13,000  tons,  and  the  surplus  delivered  at  tidMpater 
incr^sed  29.000  tons— sliowiiw  that  New  York  furnished  16,000  tons  of  the  increase  of  vegetable 
fooddelivered at  tide-water.  In  1843,  however,  the  reverse  took  place;  and  the  movement  on 
all  the  canals  was  raised  44,000  tons  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  deliveries  at  tide-water  rose 
but  37,000  toDs.  In  1844,  an  increase  of  46,000  tons  in  the  whole  movement,  and  of  35,000  tons 
only,  in  the  deliveriea  ;  showing  that  the  internal  receipts  and  deliveries  increased  thirty  per  cent 
more  than  the  external  tmde.  How  &r  this  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  carrying  of  freights 
upon  the  Tailroads,  cannot,  perbaps,  easily  be  determined.  It  is,  no  doutit,  true,  that  considerable 
quantities  were  taken  off  the  canals  by  the  railroads,  and  they  would  swell  the  sum  of  the  intoroal 
trade  without  appearing  in  the  deliveries  at  tide-water.  The  cbangine  current  of  the  trade  is  also 
apparent  in  the  significant  &ct  that  the  tonnage  at  Buffalo  actually  decreased,  while  ^at  at 
Osweeo  increased  seventjr  per  cent,  and  at  Whitehall  fifty  per  cent.  In  those  figures,  we  have 
doubtless  the  influenceoi  tne  WeUandeamal  upon  the  course  of  the  wertera  trade.  Western  ve^ 
aels,  coming  through  the  WeUand  canal,  ddiver  their  frei^ts  at  Osw^o,  120  miles  in  the  rear  of 
Bufl&lo ;  li^  which  means,  that  distance  of  canal  tolls  is  saved.  The  sagacity  of  New  Endand 
ci^talists  lus  already  detected  the  route  by  which  die  western  produce  may  reach  Boston  without 
incurring  the  tolls  levied  by  the  New  York  canals.  The  Boston  and  Burlington  railroad,  and  the 
Cbamplun  and  Ogdensburgh  railroads,  are  in  active  progress.  By  this  means,  tlie  ilaok  ef  New 
York  will  be  completely  turned.  Vessels  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  western  lakes  may  avoid 
New  York  canals,  by  passing  the  WeUand  without  breaking  hulk,  and  delivering  tiieir  freiaht  at 
Ogdensburgh  ;  whence,  accumulating  the  products  of  northern  New  York,  it  may  pass,  without 
tolls,  over  a  favourably  constructed  railroad,  to  Boston,  whose  large  and  grown  capitu  has  alrouJy, 
by  its  fiuulities,  attracted  a  large  portion  of  the  trader  over  Uie  WestMn  railroad."  . 

CoHFABATiTB  Wiew  of  the  Value  of  Real  and  Pasonal  Phipertr  in  Boston  and 

New  York. 


TBABS. 

BOSTON. 

N  K  W  YORK. 

RmI  Batata. 

Pertonal  fiaUta. 

TOTAL. 

Roal  KaUto. 

Panonal  Katata. 

TOTIL. 

IMl  

!»««..  ... 

D«  e 

dollar*. 
eMGlMKt 
ae.9«9,M0 
n,Ms,eoo 

dollara. 

36,043,000 
4l,m,800 
48,402,300 

dolUn. 

96,106,000 
1M,T33,300 
1 18,U0,300 

dolhkra. 
1B6,3M,M8 
176,489,041 
171,93<^»1 

dollars. 
W,B43,0r3 
Bi.«M.aao 
64.033,4>6 

dollMS. 
S61,194,9M 
137.783^1 
335,000,047 

9,966,000 

tO,3»,700 

M,M3,7tO 

14,414Jfi7 

8So,ai« 

IS,Sa4,S7S 

"  This  IS  a  remarkable  diaa^  in  the  &ce  of  a£Un.  Boston,  ainoe  th«  eompl^wm  of 
its  rulroad,  has  advanced  more  than  New  Yoi^  has  ^minished.  In  1825,  the  Ene  canal 
WM  finished,  and  its  e&ets  in  New  York  -were  as  follows 


Rb&l  and  Penmoal  Estate,  New  York  City. 


TIARS. 

PopnUtfon. 

Talne. 

YBAB8. 

PapuUtkm. 

Value. 

Buatber. 

dollar*. 

nnmber. 

d«UaC». 
S18,7SS.7M 
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AUERICA. 


**  In  the  ten  yem  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  canal*  the  valnation  incnMed  twen^-flre 

per  cent — in  the  ten  years  succeeding  its  completion,  it  increased  117  per  cent ;  tn  the  last  ten 
^ears,  it  has  increased  but  eight  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  marked  result.  Boston  has  increased, 
in  the  last  four  years,  twenty  per  cent ;  at  which  rate  her  increase,  for  the  ten  years  succeeding 
the  completion  of  lier  railroaids,  is  as  great  as  that  of  New  York  in  the  decade  commenced  by  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  canal.  These  are  the  marvellous  results  of  rival  public  works  upon  the 
currents  of  trade  and  the  value  of  property,  at  the  great  centres  of  business.  The  political  divi- 
sions of  a  country  have  very  little  to  do  with  its  real  interest,  when  it  is  divided  into  artificial  or 
real  routes  for  commerce.  New  York  has  expended  large  sums  for  the  oonstruction  of  cbdsIb  : 
and  has,  in  consequence,  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  northern  counties  <^  New  York,  wbidi  are  ia 
nowise  ben^tted  by  them ;  out  viU  now,  by  the  expenditure  of  New  Eiubnd  capita^  bave  all 
their  material  interests  connected  with  Boston."'--<I^lc!fa/  Seportt  and  Tab&$,  Mimtt  Menkmmt^ 

WELLAND  CANAL  TOLLS.— LEGAL  BATES. 

The  first  column  of  figures  represents  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  pusing  throtu;)!  tibe 
vhde  Hne ;  the  second  for  passtne  between  St  Catharine's  and  Port  Dalbonrie.  hi  cal- 
eulating  the  amount  to  be  onai^;ea  for  passing  between  Fbrt  Maitland  (the  entrance  from 
Lake  Erie),  and  St.  CaUiarine's,  the  odleetor  deducts  the  amount  of  the  last  colDmn  from 
ibe  first,  except  in  the  case  of  vessels  whldi  are  charged  as  for  the  whole  line.  There  is  » 
ledncdon  from  the  old  rates  of  toll  on  nearly  every  article,  amonnting  to  aevent^-five 
per  cent  in  one  or  two  instances ;  and  on  the  principal  artioles  of  tnffi<^  the  rednctiaa  ia 
twenty  md  twaity-five  per  cent. 


DB8CB1PTION. 


SMualNMtl,  aad  vmnW  nadar  SO 
tMM'  bnrdsD  «Mb 

DittA,  apwrnrds  of  SO  ton*  do. 

OankI  boats  nnder  M  ton*,  fin-  pAs- 
Mngm,  ehiollir  do. 

CutI  Mwwi,  boMi,  UgbMn,  Ac., 
for  frotgltt,  chiafly  do. 

1.— 6BOCMIU  AKD  rKOTIIlDKI. 

Flour  bamla 

Pork  and  beof  •  do. 

Bmdy,  (Ib,  ram,  whiakaji  pspper- 

mlDt,  sbmb,  and  rlnagar  do. 

Wina  do. 

Ditto  pipa 

Better  and  lard  banal 

Ditto  kaf  «r  ftrUn 

Chaaaa   ewt. 

Boaa'wu  and  taDaw  do. 

Baar  aad  ddar  do. 

Applaa,  fraah  and  driad  frnita,  nuta, 

and  rica  do. 

Oil  dn. 

FiA,  Mlt  or  fraah  do. 

 driad  cwL 

Haiaa  and  buon  and  nigar  do. 

Tabaooo,  laaf.  «  do. 

 manontcturad  do. 

Biacnit  and  crackara  barrel 

Oyvtara.. . ....  »•••>*••«..•....■. do. 

OudM  and  aaeda  Iiwlnl 

Bnaaad  lUpatBOi  tse 

t.— ASBiaoLnuL  raoDDoi. 
Whaat,  Indlu  oon,  bariey,  and  rjt 
boahal 

Oala.  potataeat  bean^  paaa,  aeada, 
and  ragaWUeaof  aliklnda  -..do. 
Raw  cotton  and  wool,  and  hay .  .ton 

Batnp  and  raga  do. 

Bhoep,  hoft,  caWea,  oolta.  each 

Hotaca,  boraad  catua,  aaaaa  do. 

Flax  aatd,  and  aU  othac  aoed  i>  tola. 

banal 

S.— IROK,  ■miaau;  fto. 

Salt  and  aea  eoal  ton 

Oypann,  notsroinid,labtdk....do. 

—  graiuid,  u  balk  do. 

Oromd  gypaim  aad  camaat.  .barrel 

Pat  aad  paart  aahaa  do. 

Fltdb,tar,  vaniih,  tnfpaBdiM...do. 
OffaiUoaH,  art  aMne^  faon  ore, 
itTlitanaa  ton 


Balea.  Rata*. 


to  0 
IS  0 


S  0 
S  6 


0  4 
0  « 

0  s 

1  a 
9  e 

0  6 

•  '\ 

2? 


0  I 


•  6 


free 

9  S 

9  0 

•  S 

0  74 

•  e 

•  s 


0  01 


0  Of 


frea 


0 


DBSOBfPTIOK. 


Brick,  oand,  oTay,  lima,  maaare.ton 

Pig  and  acr^  iron,  Iwokan  caatintfa, 
wrought  iron  do. 

Iron  caMiD|t<  going  op  do. 

— —  gotacdowQ  da. 

Amonoan  mtaaral  ooal,  charoaal, 
copperm*.  tnanganrae,  and  pig,  bar, 
aaid  manathctnrad  lead  do. 

lltaaaa,  unwnMgtab....,  ..eard 

Pitawoed  and  taa^baric.  

Sidno  and  auAoB-wm.  ..do. 

4.— FUaS,  PBLTKT,  SKIKB.  AC. 

Raw  hidoi,  th«  akina  of  donaatic 

andwUdaalMla  .ewe 

Fiiia.  

Pmiaa  UdoB  aad  AIm.  do. 

S.— FpaitiTtiai,  tBB. 

Pnraitars  and  baggage  too 

Carta,  waggooa,  aMigha,  pleogba, 
aacAaBtar  laala,  AndBg  fula- 
■oaiB  do. 

6.— LOHasB,  ftc 
Sqoarod  thubar,  19  by  19,  and  mp~ 
warda,  in  reaaeU. . .  ISOO  caUe  faet 

—  ditto,  in  rate  ...do. 

—  nnder  IS  by  19,  round  and  fiat- 
tad  tianber,  in  boata  or  Teaada 

lOOe  lineal  faet 

—  In  rafta  lOOe  cnhic  feet 

Small  round  building  timber,  tra- 

*eraea  In  boata. . . .  1000  lioeal  flKt 

 ditto,  bt  rafta  do. 

Boarda,  plank,  aoantUng,  and  aawed 

hmber,  in  boats.  ^lOM  indt  ntaaa, 

 ditto,  in  rnfta  do. 

Pipe  stavea  and  handings.  isoa 

Weat  India  atarea  and  headings. do. 

UaadiBga  do 

Shingles.  do. 

ogs  each 

Cedar  posts  ....oord 

PoaU  and  ralla  teteaing  do. 

Empty  baarrels  each 

7.— ABTIOLU  HOT  BKUaBRaTID. 

AQ  artlelea  of  merrtiawdise  not  anc- 

meratad  tn  the  abore  list  ton 

FirUas,  paAues,  fte.  eadi 

PMonger^MiaiB  do. 

—  dnldteB......  ■...»....  ....do. 


Rates. 


s.  a. 
•  ft 


«  s 

•  s 

•  s 


9  « 
t  S 


3S  • 


1ft  • 

oe  t 


9  0 
7  6 


ft  ■ 

•  « 
0  s 


•  (4 

•  « 

B  « 


0  4 

«  % 

0  I 

•  a 


e  « 
•  4 


s  o 

4  fi 


0  « 
0 
9 
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EwxttATKni  firom  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Umted  States,  North  American  Colonies, 

ScCf  during  the  twenty  Years,  &om  1825  to  1844,  inclusive. 


YBAB& 

Vaitti 
Slate*. 

North 
Americkn 

and  New 
Zuland. 

Na. 

N*. 

No. 

IMS.... 

8,741 

480 

IMS.... 

IfiU 

11^18 

9H 

mr.... 

KSM 

7W 

UM.... 

1M>7 

I1,0M 

1,006 

nap.... 

IMTS 

13^ 

S,OI« 

UM.... 

«.887 

30,S74 

l,94t 

Ml.... 

1S,41S 

WM7 

lan.... 

66,339 

3,733 

IBtt.... 

SMM 

4^ 

UM.... 

13,074 

•COCO 

%;m 

in».... 

1^073 

1.S60 

UM.... 

9,774 

s,m 

ltl,4« 

n,H8 

All 
pUcM. 


No. 
114 
116 
114 
130 
197 
M4 
114 
196 
017 
sss 
no 


S,«1S 


No. 
14391 
30,900 
18,003 
S6,09t 
31,199 
56.947 
83,100 
103,140 

e»,n7 

76,n9 
44,478 
7fc417 


6ai;9eo 


YEARS. 


Bnmglit 

1M7.... 

1836  

1830.... 
1S46..., 
1841.... 
1842.... 
1843.... 
1844.... 


UniteA 
tftatoa. 


Na. 

161,489 
86,770 
14,381 
83,930 
40,64t 
43,017 
63,893 
98,333 
43/160 


Nertb 
AmericaD 
Ccdoalea. 


No. 

8U315 
99,884 

4,077 
19,608 
33,993 
>8;164 
04,138 
33,818 
S1.9M 


Total.    5e8.6nl  061J86 

Awnc*  urnvai  wmign/dwm 
don  telut  twenty  jtmii  , 


AmtraUB 
and  Nrw 
Zealand, 


No. 

9S,SB8 
bfi&t 
I4.AS1 
19,786 
16,850 
32,039 
8,984 
5,478 


An 

other 
plac«a- 


No. 

1,613 
836 
999 
39T 
1,998 
9^786 
1,839 
1,881 
1,878 


U1,U6  11^791 
VaKad  KiBf- 


1,9»;975 


PORT  CHARGES,  &C. 

The  foUowing  are  additional  particularsi  not  contiuned  under  die  trade  <^ 
each  port,  which  see — 

PaiUDBLFmA  Charges  ibr  American  Tessek^  or  for  those  of  States  having  Reciproci^  Treaties. 


BMTRY  OP  TES8XLS,  an. 


■mvj  af  a  «4Mel  of  IM  tana  and  upwaiAs.. . 
IHtta  of  B  TNitl  oBdflr  igo  toaa  


CtaruM  of  a  vaaad  Vt  100  ton*  or  mpmaiiB. 
DMoornmaidmriarlOOteBO  


din. 

da. 

1 

90 

1 

60 

% 

13 

1 

00 

-  s 

00 

1 

u 

ENTRY  OP  TB8SB18, 


Crew-Hat  and  bond. 
Puopoft  and  bnod.. 

Bill  or  he^  

IndoToenMnt.  

Sea-Mtor  


P«rt4lMrtM. 


dira.  eta. 

0  60 

0  40 

0  90 

1  08 
0  80 


VondMn  m  glTon  is  «11  eaaaa. 

Naw  OauAMS.— Custom^  fees  for  entrance  and  deanuice  of  vesseb  are  firom  fire  to  ten 
doUai*. 

HaifaouNmaster^  foes,  diree  cents  per  ton,  American  measurement. 
Port-wardens'  foes,  fire  dollars  for  each  TesseL — Vondiers  always  given. 


NEW  YORK. 
X^Af  Money, — Not  charged  to  any  vessels. 

Entry  Fee. — Every  vessel,  under  auy  flag,  pays  this  charge,  h^og  three  dollars,  if  under  100 
tons  i  and  five  dollars  fifty  cents,  if  of  100  tons  or  over. 

AfcammreiU.— Every  foreign  vessel  upon  entering  a  port  in  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  pays  this  charge,  which  is,  if  under  100  tons,  one  dwiar;  over  100  tons,  hut  less  dian  200 
toos,  one  dollar  fiflty  cents ;  if  200  tons  or  over,  two  dollars. 

Telegraph. — Paid  only  by  vessels  which  use  it  by  coatract,  having  private  signals. 

Permits. — These,  being  for  passeogers*  luggage,  are  charged  to  the  vessel,  twenty  ceats  for 
every  five  passengers. 

United  State$  Hoqatal  Jfoney.— Hiis  is  a  diarge  made  exdiisively  to  American  vessels,  beina 
twen^  cents  per  month  for  master,  officers,  and  crew,  each,  for  the  time  absent  from  the  United 
States. 

The  above  are  the  fees  paid  upon  the  entering  of  a  vessel,  and  for  which  a  voucher  is  gjven  bjr 
tlie  cashier  of  the  customs. 

Upon  clearing  for  a  foreign  port,  the  only  charge  to  a  foreign  vessel  is,  if  under  100  tons,  one 
dollar  fif^  cents :  if  1 00  tons  or  over  two  dollars  fifty  cents.  The  same  charge  to  American  vessels, 
with  these  addiUonal :  crew-list,  sixty-five  cents ;  articles  certified,  twenty  cents ;  bill  of  health, 
when  required,  twenty  cents ;  and  certified  manifest,  when  required,  twenty  cents.  No  voucher 
is  given  for  thoe  chai^ges.— See  aU  other  particuhtrs  under  the  head  of  New  York. 
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BALTIMORE  PURT  CHARGES. 


Entry  mt  tin  onitoni*  ot  n  reMol  of  100  tons  or 

upwards  

Cleannce      4itto  ditto  

Ditto,  if  under  100  ton«  

Entry  

Cl««nuica  

Survoyor'a  fee  (wltb  e  cam}  

Ditto,  (is  tMllw;  

Certifying  maninat  

BiU  of  health,  when  reqnired  

LiM  of  MMwn,  ditto  


Cnrrancy. 

Sterlins. 

din.  cts. 

«.  4. 

t  W 

It  3 

t  M 

1*  1 

1  60 

6  i 

1  90 

6  i 

$  00 

IS  4 

•  CT 

8  9 

0  30 

0  10 

0  SO 

1  s 

0  89 

1  » 

Vessels  arriTing  from  sea  between  the  30th  of  April  and  the  1st  of  November  are  required  to 
oome  to,  at  the  Laearetto  Point,  and  there  remain  until  viuted  by  Uie  health  officer. 


ComiMiy. 

Stnling. 

dirs.  cti. 

£  «.  A 

6  0* 

1     4  9 

4  00 

•   16  6 

1  00 

OSS 

United  States  vessds  are  also  diarged  with  hospital  money,  from  which,  of  conis^  Biiddi 
vessels  are  exempt 


CHARLESTON  CUSTOMS.  PEKS,  Ac 

Cnmner> 

Start  inc. 

*SHr*eyor*s  fee*,  on  a  veaMl  noder  ISO  taa»  

din.  cts. 

I  70 

1  to 

1  70 
t  7S 
I  St 

X  00 

£    t.  4. 
0  17 
0    IS  1 
0    7  7 
0  IS  1 
0    «  9 
0    0  0 

*  TteMrTey«rtfiMar0otdjehBiitdM  AtftntnotofaTMnltefliUport. 

Haibour-mastet's  fee,  one  cent  and  a  baH"  per  ton. 

The  officers  of  customs  give  no  vouchers  for  their  fees ;  the  harbour-master  does. 

There  are  no  charges  levied  on  British  vessels  in  the  port  of  Charleston  which  are  not  levied 
on  vessels  under  the  American  flag;  nor  are  there  an^  commercial,  fiscal,  or  other  advantages 
eiijoyed  by  American  vessels  at  this  port  from  which  British  vessels  are  excluded. 

NoBFOLK,  ViBGiNiA. — ^There  are  neither  tolls  nor  dues  of  any  kind  imposed  by  public  authority 
on  British  shipping  in  the  ports  of  this  district,  and  the  only  fees  to  which  they  are  sut^ect  are, 
two  dollars  for  a  square-rigged,  or  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  for  lesser  vesseb,  to  the  barboaF- 
master,  for  mooring,  secunog,  or  removing  the  vessel ;  and  the  fees  of  the  custom-house,  upon 
entry  or  clearance^  depending  however,  prindpall^  upon  the  number  and  nature  of  the  docu- 
ments that  may  be  required,  the  chaige  for  eadi  being  regulated  by  Act  of  Congres^^  and  precisdf 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States,  viz.: — 


CUSTOHS,  PEES,  ftc 

Corrracy. 

CUSTOHS,  FEES,  Ac. 

CnrrenCT- 

Entry  of  a  msel  of  100  tons  or  ap- 

din.  Ma. 

S  St 
1  St 

S  8S 

Cleirance  of  a  Tessel  under  100  teas. 

dlr>.e<s. 
1  M 
0  4t 
•  » 

0  10 

t  ss 

„     „     „     nnder  lOOtooB.... 
Cleara^oe  ttt  a  Tessel  of  100  tons  or 

The  only  vouchers  given  are  the  documents  that  may  be  required,  or,  if  specially  desired,  a 
emorandiim  of  the  several  charges  incurred  will  be  furnished ;  but  such  is  not  usually  called  for. 

There  are  no  charges  levied  on  British  vessels  to  which  those  under  the  flag  of  the  coaotiy 
are  not  liable ;  nor  are  there  anv  sort  of  commercial,  6scal,  or  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  tlie 
one  and  not  by  the  other,  being  phtced  upon  terms  of  perfect  reciprod^  by  the  commercial  treaty 
between  the  two  countries. 
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Rates  of  Fibtage  for  Tyheo  Bar  and  Birer  SaTaonali ;  as  Terised  by  a  I«aw  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  passed  December,  183^  adtfiog  Twenty  per  cent  to  ute  former  Rates. 


OB AFT  OW 

■AS  riLOTkOK,  Ann  to  cocurnK, 

OK  (IPS  ANCHOXADt. 

PKOM  COCUrUO  TO  SITAMNIB 

TOTAL  AMOUirr. 

.  PoreiED 
VmiIi. 
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RATES  OF  PILOTAGE  FOR  THE  HARBOUR  OF  BOSTON. 
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Thx  Hiport  <i  Domestie  Cotton  Goods  from  the  Port     Boston,  dming  Febrqarjr  28tfa, 

1845,  has  been  as  follows : 
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AHEmCA. 


Gboss  Return  of  British  and  For^^  TVade  at  Uie  Port  of  Philade^diia,  dminif  dw  Year 

endiug  December  31*  1844. 
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The  number  oS  vessds  which  airired  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia*  in  the  coasting  trade* 
during  the  year  (the  tonnage  of  which  cannot  be  ascertunedX  was  as  foUows*  viz.:  dupe, 
56  i  brigs*  293  ;  schooners*  1496 ;  sloops*  829.    Total*  2174  vessels. 

Of  the  sixty-eight  British  vessels  which  amved  at  Uie  port  of  Philadelphia  in  1844, 
there  were  from  Great  Britain,  with  iron  fifteen*  value  of  cargoes  40*^3£.  10s.  4<I. ;  salt 
two*  value  of  caigoes  4s.  6d. ;  salt  and  coal  one*  value  of  caifo  1575/. ;  salt  and 

merchandise  one,  value  of  ca^  20252. 

From  Trinidad,  with  hides,  cocoa-outs,  Sec,  one,  value  of  cai^  245/. ;  hides  one* 
value  of  cargo  270/.  ;  in  ballast  six.  Port  of  Spain,  in  ballast  five.  Su  John,  Nova 
Scotia,  lumber  one,  value  of  cargo  135/.  I0«.  6d.  St  John,  New  Brunswick*  staves  and 
grindstones  one,  value  of  cargo  83/.  IO5.  6d. ;  laths  one,  value  of  cai^  56/.  10«.  6d. ; 
plaster  seven,  value  of  cargoes  359/.  12«.  Id.  ;  salt  and  fish  one,  value  of  caigo 
87/.  \Os.Gd.i  plaster  and  fish  one,  value  of  cargo  79/.  lOs.Gd.;  plaster  and  salt  one, 
value  of  cargo  87/.  12«.  Id.  Dorchester*  New  Brunswick*  with  grindstones  one* 
value  of  cargo  47/.  lOf.  Id.  Windsor*  Nova  Scotia*  with  plaster  twoy  value  of  cargoes 
139/.  9«.  lid. 

From  Nova  Scotia*  with  laths  one,  value  of  cargo  61/.  7».  6d. ;  in  ballast  one;  Bah 
one*  value  of  cargo  36/.  1«.  6d.  Nassau*  New  Providence*  with  turtle*  sponge,  &c. 
one*  value  of  caigo  126^  5<.  Kingston*  Jamaica*  with  confectionary  one,  nlue  of 
cargo  113/.  IOj.  6^. ;  in  ballast  one.  Salt  Key*  in  ballast  one.  Ra|^ed  Island,  in  bal- 
last one.  Eleuthera,  with  pine  apples  one*  value  of  cargo^  105/.  6*.  6<2.;  in  ballast 
one.  Turk's  Island*  with  salt  one*  value  of  cargo  96/.  6».  Id.  Abaco*  in  ballast 
one.  Harbour  Island,  with  frait  two,  value  of  cargoes  222/.  \5t.4d.  Bermuda,  with 
arrowroot  one,  value  of  cargo  165/,  6«.  ^  in  ballast  two.  Barbadoes,  in  ballast  one, 
Matanzas,  in  ballast  one.  Sidney,  Cape  Brecon,  with  coat  one,  value  of  cargo  90/. 
Total  number  of  vessels,  sixty-etght.    Total  value  of  cargoes,  49,004/.  8«,  \leL 

Of  the  sixty-four  British  vessels  which  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with 
quercitron  bark,  and  bones  one,  value  of  cargo  1111/.  7«.  7d. ;  bread  stuffs  one*  value  of 
cargo  879/.  Ms.  6d.  For  Quebec,  in  ballast  four.  For  Charleston,  in  ballast  one. 
Shelbourne,  Nova  Scotia,  with  breadstuff's  six,  value  of  cargoes  3164/.  U.  4d.  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  with  bread  stuffs  five,  value  of  cargoes  4829/.  125,  3d.  Yarmouth,  Nora 
Scotia,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  737/,  3*,  6d.  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
with  bread  stuffs  two,  value  of  cargoes  1408/.  ds.  6d.  St,  John's,  New  Brunswick,  with 
bread  stuffs  sixteen,  value  of  cargoes  18,994/.  2«.  4d. ;  in  ballast  one,  with  bread  stu^ 
and  pork,  &c.  one,  no  value  given ;  with  bread  stuffs  and  apples  three*  value  of  caigoes 
1713/.  5$.  IQd.  For  West  Indies*  with  bread  stufib  ooe,  value  of  caigo  636/.  19s.  6d. 
Jamaica,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  1393/.  4«. ;  bread  atn^  pork,  and  sun- 
dries  two,  value  of  cargoes*  2085/1  16a.  lOdL  Bermuda*  with  bread  stutib  one,  value  of 
careo  1  IQBl  I6a.  6d,  Trinidad*  witli  bread  stuffs  three*  value  of  cargoes  3149/.  12t.  lOtL; 
with  bread  stuffs  and  furniture  one,  value  of  cargo  1283/.  6d.  Antigua,  with  bread 
stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  739/.  1 1«,  6d. ;  bread  stuffs  and  tallow  one,  value  of  cargo 
1062/.  4f.  For  Barbadoes,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  caigo  877/.  13«.  lOd 
Abaco,  with  bread  stuffs  and  sundries  one,  value  of  cargo  433/.  19«.  4d.  Harbour 
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Island,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  2051.  I U.  Id.  Eleuthera,  with  bread  stuffs 
three,  value  of  cargoes  1345L  I5s.  3d.  For  Port  of  Spain,  with  bread  sluffa  three, 
value  of  cargoes  2197/.  I9s.  Ad,  Mauritius,  with  bread  stuffs,  &c.,  two,  value  of  car- 
goes 3423/.  68.  2d,  Total  number  of  vessels,  sixty-four.  Total  value  of  canroei, 
23.802/.  3». 


Gaoss  lUtnm  of  British  and  Foreign  Timde,  at  the  FOrt  of  Mobile,  during  the  Year 
ending  the  81st  of  Beoember,  1844. 
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&f  the  seventy-two  British  vessels  which  arrived  at  Mobile,  there  were  &om  Great 
Britua,  with  salt  thirty,  value  of  corgoea  10,686/, ;  salt  and  potatoes  two,  value  of 
"cargoes  677/. ;  salt  and  ale  one,  value  of  cargo  450/.;  in  ballast  twenty-eight.  From 
Ficton,  in  ballast,  one  ;  from  Gibraltar,  in  ballast,  two  ;  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  ballast, 
one }  from  Dominique,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Halifax,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Virginia,  in 
ballast,  one ;  from  Demerara,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Algiers,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Jamaica, 
in  ballast,  two.    Total  number  of  vessels,  seventy-two.    Total  value  of  cargoes,  11,813^ 

Of  the  seventy-seven  British  vessels  which  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain, 
vifb  cotton  rixty-eight,  value  of  cargoes  2,790,696^ ;  with  cotton  and  beef  two,  value  of 
cargoes  28,300/. ;  for  St.  John's,  in  Dallas^  two ;  for  New  Orleans,  in  ballast,  one ;  for 
Quebec,  in  ballas^  four.  Total  number  of  vessels,  sevmty-seven.  Total  value  of  cargoes, 
3,818,996^: 

Cettsvf  ^  New  York,  1845. — Population  of  city,  366,785 ;  Brooklyn,  and  other  sub- 
vfurn  towna,  estimated  at  85,000  j  or  a  total  populataon  of  about  45(^000. 

Retobk  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  New  Yoric,  during  the  Year  ending 

the  31st  of  December,  1844. 
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AMERICA 


RxTUBN  of  the  British  Trade  at  the  Port  of  New  York  daring  the  Teur  ending 

the  aist  of  December,  1844. 

or  die  325  Britiih  Tenels  arrived,  there  were  from  Great  Britain*  with  coals  and  salt 
1,  Talae  of  cai^  4100  dollars ;  marble  1,  value  of  cargo  1724  dollars ;  coals  and  iron, 
1,  value  of  cargo  6380  dollars;  iron  15,  value  of  ca^  318,921  dollars;  dry  goods 
3,  value  of  cargo  95,000  dollars ;  soda  1,  value  of  cai^  3500  dollars ;  coals  9,  value 
of  cargo  62,850  dollars;  chalic  2,  value  of  cargo  9000  dollars;  bagging  1,  value  of 
cargo  48,000  dollars ;  general  cargo  15,  value  of  cargo  855,914  dollars;  salt  15,  value  of 
cai^  116,303  dollars ;  oil,  &c.  2,  value  of  cargo  50,000  dollars :  slate  1,  value  of  cargo 
2766  dollars;  sugarl, value  of  cai^  21,774  dollars  ;  in  ballast  13. 

From  Nova  Scotia,  viz.:  Yarmouth,  with  wood  5,  value  of  cai^o  300  dollars;  in 
ballast  1.  Sydney,  with  coals  11,  value  of  cai^  5699  dollars.  Cumberland,  with  po- 
tatoes 1,  value  of  cargo  600  dollars  ;  grindstones  6,  value  of  cargo  6840  dollars.  Kempt» 
plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  300  dollars.  Parsboro*,  plaister  3,  value  of  cargo  450  dollars, 
Walton,  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  90  dollars.  Halifax,  fish  4,  value  of  cargo  18,250 
dollars;  potatoes  2,  value  of  cargo  926  dollars ;  coalsl,  value  of  cargo  100  dollars; 
skins  1,  value  of  cargo  4162  dollars;  in  ballast  1,  Cornwallis,  with  potatoes  5,  value 
of  cargo  5730  dollars.  Douglas,  with  plaister  2,  value  of  cai|^  210  dollars.  Shel- 
borne,  graoite  1,  value  of  ca^  338  dollars.  IVuro^  with  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  300 
dollars.  Guysbon/,  with  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  500  dollars.  Picton,  with  coals  4, 
value  of  cai^  1698  dollars;  with  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  140  dollars;  with  grind- 
stones 2,  value  of  cargo  1800  dollars.  Windsor,  plaister  62,  value  of  cai^  7715  dol- 
lars ;  potatoes  1,  value  of  cai^  568  dollars ;  in  ballast  1.  Digby,  with  fish  1,  value  of 
cargo  1200  dollars ;  poutoes  1,  value  of  ca^  400  dollars.  Maitlaod,  with  plaister  I, 
value  of  cargo  80  dollars. 

From  Sidney  (Cape  Breton),  with  coals  2,  value  of  cargo  901  dollars.  New 
Brunswick,  with  plaister  2,  value  of  cai^o  480  dollars;  with  potatoes  3,  value  of  cargo 
3100  dollars.  Nassau,  New  Providence,  with  fruit  1,  value  of  cargo  2000  dollan ; 
with  wood  1,  value  of  cargo  500  dollars.  Connecticut,  with  iron  1^  value  of  cargo  420 
dollars;  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  100  dollars  ;  in  ballast  5.  Rhode  Island,  in  ballast  1, 
Boston,  in  ballast  1.  Pernambuco,  in  ballast  2.  Bahia,  in  ballast  2.  Harbour  (Brit.), 
in  ballast  1.    Honduras,  with  mahogany  4,  value  of  cai^  11,340  dollars.  Demerara, 

1,  value  of  ca^  250  dollars  ;  in  ballast  1.  Newfoundland,  with  fish  I,  valoeof  cargo 
680  dollars ;  salt  1,  value  of  cargo  140  dollars ;  junk  1,  value  of  cargo  750  dollars; 
skins  3,  value  of  cargo  8338  dollars ;  in  ballast  8.  Bahamas,  with  salt  26,  value  of 
cargo  20,565  dollars  ;  fruit  2,  value  of  caigo  3850  dollars  ;  turtle  3,  valae  of  cai^  3850 
dollars  ;  pine-apples  I,  value  of  cargo  1500  dollars  ;  dyewood  1,  value  of  cargo  500 
dollars  ;  in  ballast  1.  Bermuda,  with  arrowroot  1,  value  of  cargo  1000  dollars  ;  salt  1, 
value  of  cargo  200  dollars;  hides  2,  value  of  cargo  2000  dollars;  in  ballast  9.  Sc. 
Vincent,  with  arrowroot  I,  value  of  cargo  200  dollars;  copper  1,  value  of  cargo  1000 
dollars  ;  in  ballast  3.  Nevis,  in  ballast  I.  Antigua,  with  oil,  &c.  1,  value  of  cai^  4000 
dollars.  St.  Kitt's,  in  ballast  1.  Jamaica,  with  logwood  5,  value  of  cargo  12,000  dollars ; 
pimento  4,  value  of  cargo  39,200  dollars ;  in  ballast  2.  Barbadoes,  in  ballast  4.  Trini- 
dad, with  hides  I,  value  of  cargo  2500  dollars;  in  ballast  1.  Prince  Edward  Island,  with 
potatoes  3,  value  of  cai^o  2914  dollars.  Sierra  Leone,  with  oil  1,  value  of  cai^o  887 
dollars ;  hides  2,  value  of  cargo,  7000  dollan ;  cane-wood  1,  value  of  cargo  2785 
dollars. 

Totel  number  of  vessels  325. 

Total  value  of  cargoes  1,789,578  dollars. 

Of  the  333  British  vessels  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with  naval  stores 

2,  valne  of  ca^  70,000  dollars;  cotton  14,*  value  of  cai^  404.918  dollars; 
cotton  seed  1,  value  of  ca^  70,860  dollars;  annotta  3,  value  of  cargo  104,933 
dollars;  logwood  2*  value  of  ca^  7810  dollars;  provisions  3,  valne  of  cargo  60,280 
dollars ;  ashes  2,  value  of  cai^  47,020  ;  turpentine  4,  value  of  cargo  40,585  dollars  ; 

*  On'e  of  these  vessels  has  no  value  given. 
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copper  ore  I,  vnlae  of  careo  18^91 1  dollars ;  tar  1,  value  of  cargo  17,800  dollars ;  cedar 
1»  value  of  cai^  9400  dollars  ;  flour  I,  value  of  cargo  2300  dollars ;  general  cai^  5, 
value  of  cargo  163,500  dollars;  provisions  one,  value  of  cargo  18,000  dollars;  beef  1, 
valueof  cargo  17,900doUan;  wheat  1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars ;  hides  1,  valueof 
cargo  40,000  dollars 

For  Nova  Scotia,  viz.,  Traro,  with  flour  1,  value  of  cai^o  5716  dollars.  Liverpool, 
vith  provisions  1 ,  value  of  caigo  1900  dollars.  Dalhousie,  in  ballast  2.  Cumberland, 
with  provisions  2,  valueof  cargo  500  dollars:  flour  1,  value  of  cat^o  1000  dollars. 
Tarmoatb,  with  flour  2,  value  of  cargo  4150  dollars;  provisions  5,  value  of  cargo 
J 3,350  dollars.  Halifax,  with  flour  3,  value  of  cargo  10,215  dollars;  provisions  12, 
value  of  cargo  62,598  dollars;  flour  and  tobacco  1,  value  of  cai^  9000  dollars; 
tobacco  3,  valueof  cargo  17,300  dollars ;  hemp  1,  value  of  cargo  2600  dollars;  flour 
and  rum  1,  value  of  cai^  2000  dollars;  in  ballast  3.  Windsor,  flour  6,  value  of  cargo 
767  dollars;  provisions  12,*  value  of  cargo  1944  dollars ;  flour  and  rye  1,  value  of  cargo 
95  dollars;  com  1,  value  of  cargo  32  dollars ;  in  ballast  17.  Sackville,  in  ballast  I. 
Parsboro',  with  provisions  1,  value  of  caigo  50  dollars  ;  in  ballast  2.  Digby,  with  flour 
1,  valueof  cargo  400  dollars.  Herton,  in  ballast  1.  Picton,  with  tobacco  1,  valueof 
cargo  1600  dollars ;  fruit  I,  valueof  cargo  30  dollars  ;  in  ballast  4.  Sydaey,  in  ballast  1. 
Guysboro*,  with  provisions  I,  valueof  cargo  10,240  dollars. 

For  Newfoundland,  with  provisions  I,  valueof  cargo  4314  dollars.  With  flour  6, 
valueof  cai^  32,007  dollars;  provisions  54,  value  of  cargo  364,649  dollars ;  flour 
and  pork  1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars;  tea,  &c,  1,  value  of  cargo  1572  dollars; 
butter  1,  value  of  cargo  4500  dollars ;  pork  1,  value  of  caigo  6000  dolhirs ;  molasses  2, 
value  of  cargo  12,100  dollars  ;  general  1,  value  of  cai^  7000  dollars ;  rum,  tea,  &c.  1, 
value  of  cargo  3200  dollars;  in  ballast  1.  Placentia,  Newfoundland,  with  pork  ], 
value  of  cargo  3566  dollars.  St,  Peter's  with  glassware  1,  value  of  ca^  18,043 
dollan.  Fogo,  Newfoundland,  with  flour,  1,  value  of  cargo  9900  dollars.  New  Bruns- 
irick,  in  transit  1.  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  with  flour  4,  value  of  cargo  15,853 
dollars ;  provisions  13,  value  of  cargo  54,492  dollars ;  tobacco  4,  value  of  cargo  24,000 
dollars;  clover-seed  1,  value  of  cargo  4500  dollars;  general  I,  value  of  cargo  150 
dollars  ;  flour  and  hemp  I,  value  of  cargo  3000  dollars  ;  staves  1,  value  of  cargo  2000 
dollars;  in  ballast  9;  in  transit  2.  St.  Andrew's,  with  wheat  I,  value  of  cai^o  3000  dol- 
lars ;  in  ballast  I .  Miramichi,  New  Brunswick,  provisions  4,  value  of  cargo  25,095  dol- 
lars. Calais,  New  Brunswick,  in  ballast  2.  For  Canada,  in  ballast  2.  Quebec,  general 
1,  value  of  cargo  16,450  dollars  ;  naval  stores  1,  value  of  cargo  4400  dollars;  in  ballast 
18;  with  resin  1,  valueof  cargo  7540  dollars;  provisions  2,  valueof  cargo  27,000 
dollars.  Moatreal,  with  lead  1,  value  of  cargo  9270  dollars;  tar  1,  value  of  cargo 
10,500  dollars.  Africa,  in  ballast  3.  Sierra  Leone,  assorted  cargo  1,  value  of  cargo 
8941  dollars  ;  tobacco  I,  value  of  cargo  2855  dollars.  Gambia,  with  tobacco  1,  value 
of  cargo  11,000  dollars.  Pernambuco,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  .5450  dollars. 
Deroerara,  with  provisions  3,  value  of  cai^  21,430  dollars.  Honduras,  with  provisions, 
3,  value  of  cargo  29,000  dollars.  Green  Turtle  Key,  with  provisions  1,  valoe  of  cargo 
900  dollars;  lumber  1,  value  of  cargo  2200  dollars.  Elenthera,  with  flour  I,  valueof 
cargo,  350  dollars.  Harbour  Island,  with  flour  and  hemp  1,  value  of  cargo  1900  dol- 
lars. Albaco,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cai^  1700  dollars.  Bermuda,  with  pro- 
visions 7,  value  of  cargo  45,058  dollars;  flour  3,  value  of  cai^  14,100  dollars. 
Aotigna,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  4331  dollars.  St.  Vincent,  with  provisions  3, 
value  of  cargo  19,798  dollars.  St.  Kitt's,  with  flour  and  meal  1,  value  of  ca^  8000 
dollais.  Jamaica,  with  provisions  3,  valueof  cai^  15,130  dollars  ;  assorted  cargo  1, 
value  of  cargo  6367  dollars.  Montego  Bay,  with  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  8570  dol- 
lars. Barb^oes,  with  provisions  2,  valoe  of  ca^o  11,396  dollars;  flour  I,  value  of  cargo 
7300  dollars.  Norfolk,  in  ballast  1.  Menadie,  with  wheat  1,  value  of  cargo  350  dollars* 
Eastport,  in  ballast  I.  St.  Stephen's,  South  Carolina,  in  ballast  I.  Sisal,  Mexico^ 
in  ballast  I.    Wilmington,  in  ballast  1.    Nassau,  New  Providence,  with  provisions  3, 

*  One  of  these  vessels  has  no  value  given. 
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value  of  ca^  4340  dollan ;  with  floor  2,  value  of  ca^  4800  dollars.  Hartwur  Grace, 
with  apples  1,  value  of  cargo  2500  dollars  ;  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  24,158  dollars. 

Total  number  of  vessels  333. 

Total  value  of  cargoes  2,189,529  dollan. 

Port  of  Charleston. — Of  the  92  British  vessels  which  arrived  durmg  the  year 
1844,  there  were  from  Great  Britain,  with  coals  and  iron  I,  value  of  car$;o  8201.  5g.; 
iron  4,  value  of  cargo  9265^  ;  salt  and  potatoes  3,  value  of  cafgo  920/.  \0g. ;  salt  aad 
coals  4,  value  of  cai^o  11002.;  salt,  hardware,  and  earthenware  7,  value  of  cargo 
13,3792.;  coals  2,  value  of  cargo  285/.  10*.;  salt,  coals,  dry  goods,  and  hardware  2, 
value  of  caigo  12,380/.;  salt  12,  value  of  cargo  2640/.  6».  &d  j  with  glass,  spirit,  and 
ale  1,  value  of  cargo  396/.;  salt,  potatoes,  and  ale  1,  value  of  cargo  130/.;  coals, 
linen,  salt,  and  potatoes  1,  value  of  cargo  380/. :  coals  and  potatoes  2,  value  of  cargo 
152/.  IDs.;  hay,  potatoes  and  salt  3,  value  of  cargo  318/.;  dry  goods  1,  value  of  cargo 
63301}  in  ballast  16. 

From  Nassau,  with  turtle  1,  value  of  cbi^o20/.  ;  in  ballast  8.  Savanuah,  with 
cotton  1  (in  distress).  Demerara,  iu  ballast  2.  Bio  de  Janeiro,  in  ballast  1.  Bar- 
badoes,  in  ballast  2.  Jamaica,  in  ballast  5.  St.  Thomas,  in  ballast  1.  Bermuda,  in 
ballast  4.  Harbour  Island,  with  salt  and  fruit  1 ,  value  of  cargo  4U/.  Orao,  in  ballast  1 . 
Gibraltar,  in  ballast  4.  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  in  ballast  %  Total  number  <^  vessels 
92.    Total  value  of  cargoes  47,457/.  \».  6d. 

Of  the  99  British  vessels  which  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with  cotton 
and  turpentine  3,  value  of  cargo  43,029/.  6«. ;  cotton  and  chain  cables  I,  value  of  cargo 
13,261/.  I7a.;  rice,  cotton,  and  paddy  I,  value  of  cargo  16,002/.;  cotton,  rice,  and 
amathis  1,  value  of  cargo  12,604/.  I2s.  3d.i  paddy,  cotton,  and  plank  1,  value  of  cargo 
4031/.  9<. ;  rice  and  cotton  5,  value  of  cargo  49,920/.  ]7«.  3d. ;  cotton,  rice,  and  corn  1, 
value  of  cargo  5038/.  2s.  Bd.;  cotton  39,*  value  of  cargo  396,681/.  5s.  lld.i  cotton 
and  paddy  5,  value  of  cargo  43,196/.  It.  2d. ;  cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  machinery  1,  value 
of  cargo  10,345/.  3<. ;  cotton  and  naval  stores  1,  value  of  ca^  U,U1/.  7«.  6d.t  cottoa 
and  tallow  1,  value  of  cargo  5572,  lit.  8cIL ;  cotton,  tar,  and  planlu  1,  value  of  cargo 
15,455/.  Ga.  3<i ;  coUon,  copper-ore,  and  pitch  1,  value  of  cargo  17,910/.  12s.  6dL  ; 
paddy,  cotton,  and  ambergris  1,  value  of  cargo  51892.  lis.  2*/^ ;  cotton  and  cane-reeda  3, 
value  of  cargo  28,173/.  16f.  7d. ;  cotton  and  planks  3,  value  of  ca^  30,7202.  13f.  8d, ; 
paddy,  cotton,  and  cane>reed  I,  value  of  cargo  9320/.  Is.  Id. 

For  Rotterdam,  with  rice  1,  value  of  cargo  1981/.  8s.  Qd.  Ichaboe,  in  ballast  1. 
British  West  Indies,  with  rice  6,  value  of  cargo  4646/.  5s.}  rice  and  tar  I,  value  of  cargo 
568/.  2<.  6d.i  rice  and  peas  1,  value  of  cargo  1012iL  10s.;  rice,  provisions,  and  lumber  1, 
value  of  cargo  1261/.  Nassau,  with  rice  and  corn  1,  value  of  cargo  253/.  16«.;  flour  and 
corn  I,  value  of  cargo  145/.  18«.  3d.;  rice,  corn,  and  flour  1,  value  of  cargo  140/.;  rice 
and  provisions  I,  value  of  cargo  1162/.  3s.  2(/.  ;  lumber,  provisions,  and  live  stock  1, 
value  of  caigo  268/.  8s.  6d. ;  rice,  lumber,  and  corn  1,  value  of  cargo  585/. ;  cotton  1, 
value  of  cargo  8212.  9s.  6d.;  rice,  corn,  and  peas  2,  value  of  cargo  680/.  Quebec,  with 
timber  and  wine  1,  value  of  caigo  462.  16s.  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  with  lumber  1, 
value  of  caigo  67/.  lOs.  Stettin,  Prussia,  with  rice  and  co£foe  I,  value  of  cargo 
3863/.  14s.  Jamaica,  with  rice  and  boards  I,  value  of  cargo  1026/.  Harbour  Island^ 
with  lumber,  rice,  and  corn  1,  value  of  cargo  \89L  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  with 
timber  1,  value  of  cargo  22221  15s. ;  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  5482.  Maranliam, 
in  ballast  1.  Mobile,  in  ballast  1.  Total  number  of  vessels  99.  Total  value  of  csuf;oes 
732,009/.  lis.  3rf. 

Port  of  Wilmington. — Of  the  30  British  vessels  which  arrived  in  1844,  there  were, 
from  Great  Britain,  with  ballast  and  specie  1,  value  of  cargo  583/.  6s.  Sd.;  Barbadoes,  with 
salt  and  specie  1,  value  of  cargo  312/.  15s.;  Demerara,  with  ballast  and  specie  3,  value  of 
cargo  895/.  \6s.Bd.;  Nevis,  with  ballast  and  specie  2,  value  of  cai^  270^  16«.  8dl;  Anti- 
gua, with  ballast  and  specie  6,  value  of  cargo  1186/.  12s.;  Trinidad,  with  ballast  and  specie 
3,  value  of  caigo  625/. ;  Jamaica,  ballast  and  specie  2,  value  of  cargo  979/.  3a.  4d,  ; 

*  One  vessel  arrived  in  distress,  and  departed  with  cotton.    No  value  given. 
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Nassau,  ballast  and  specie  4,  value  of  cai^  750/. ;  Halifax,  with  potatoes  1,  value  of 
car^o  62/.  10*.;  New  York,  in  ballast  1;  Turk's  Island,  with  salt  1,  value  of  cargo 
86/.  6«.  Sd. ;  salt  and  specie  1 ,  value  of  cargo  '2501. ;  St.  Kitt's,  in  ballast  and  with 
specie  3,  value  of  cargo  750/.;  St.  Vincent,  in  ballast  and  specie  I,  value  of  cargo 
208/.  G$.  Sd.    Total  number  of  vessels,  30.    Total  value  of  cargoes,  6960/.  \3s.  8d. 

Of  ihe  30  British  vessels  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with  turpentine  and 
tar  2,  value  of  cargo  1895/.  I6i.  84.;  with  lumber  and  tar  1,  value  of  cai^o  162/.  U.  4d. 
Grenada*  with  lumber,  ric^  and  tobacco  I,  value  of  cargo  500£.  Barmtdoes,  lumber, 
rice,  and  staves  1,  value  of  cargo  250/. ;  lumber  and  shingles  1,  value  of  cargo  76/.  Os.  lOd. 
Antigua,  lumber  and  staves  5,  value  of  cargo  1153/.  2«.  6d.;  lumber  and  shingles  1, 
Talue  of  cargo  250/.  Montserrat,  resin,  tar,  and  rice  1,  value  of  cargo  145/.  16«.  Bd, 
Nevis,  lumber  aad  staves  2,  value  of  cai^o  343/.  15«. ;  staves  and  shingles  1,  value  of 
cai^  104/.  3*.  4d.  Trinidad,  lumber  and  corn  1,  value  of  cargo  166/.  I3«.  4d.i  lumber 
and  staves  I,  value  of  cargo  142/.  10«. ;  lumber  and  rice  1,  value  of  cargo  375/. 
Nassau,  lumber  and  shingles  4,  value  of  cargo  658/.  6».  8d.  Halifax,  rice  and  tar  1, 
value  of  cargo  264£  1 1<.  8d. ;  rice  and  naval  stores  1,  value  of  cargo  625/.  Jamaica, 
lumber  and  shingles  I,  value  of  cargo  187/.  10;.;  lumber  and  rice  1,  value  of  cargo  250/. 
St.  Kitt's,  lumber  and  staves  3,  value  of  cargo  771/.  \s.  8d.  Total  number  of  vessels,  30. 
Total  value  of  cargoes,  8361/.  9«.  8d. 

Commerce  and  TiavigoHon  of  Baltimore,  1 844. — ^llie  following  is  a  list  of  the  foreign 
and  coastwise  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  during  the  year  1844,  made  np  from  the 
monthly  tables  published  in  the  BaUhnore  Ameriam: — 

Total  Foreign — ships,  60 ;  barques,  48  ;  brigs,  198  ;  schooners,  127.  Total  coast- 
wise— ships,  17 ;  barques,  55  ;  brigs,  1 82 ;  schooners,  929. 

The  whole  number  of  arrivals,  during  the  year  1844,  was  1620.  Of  this  number 
there  were,  American,  1508;  British,"  65 ;  Bremen,  34;  Hanoverian,  four;  Swedish, 
two  ;  Spanish,  two  ;  Oldenbui^,  one  ;  Sardinian,  one  ;  Holland,  one ;  Hamburg,  one  ; 
aod  Danish,  one. 

Commercial  Navigation  of  Boston,  in  1 844. — ^The  following  tables  embrace  the  arrt* 
vals  and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Boston,  during  the  year  1844:,  commencing  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of  December  :— 

Arrivalt. — Foreign — ships,  156 ;  barques,  214 ;  brigs,  598  ;  schooners,  1237. 
Coastwise — ships,  121;  barques,  191;  brigs,  785;  schooners,  4008;  sloops,  152. 
Total  number  of  arrivals  for  the  year  1844,  ships,  277;  barques,  405;  brigs,  1383; 
schooners,  5245  ;  sloops,  152. 

Of  the  above,  there  were.  British,  15  barques,  131  brigs,  and  1009  schooners  ;  Sici- 
lian, two  barques  and  five  brigs ;  Swedish,  one  barque  and  four  brigs  ;  Bremen,  two  ships 
and  one  brig  ;  Prussian,  one  barque  and  two  brigs  ;  Grerman,  one  brig  ;  Hamburgian, 
foar  brigs;  Dutch,  one  brig ;  Norwegian,  one  barque  ;  Sardinian,  one  brig ;  Aastnau, 
one  barque  ;  and  the  remainder,  American. 

CZeetfwiees. — Foreign — ships,  93;  barques,  202  ;  brigs,  515;  schooners,  1166. 
Coastwise — ships,  205;  barques,  211 ;  brigs,  627;  schooners,  1627;  sloops,  104.  To- 
tal number  of  clearances  for  the  year  184^  ships,  898;  barques,  413 ;  brigs,  1142; 
schooners,  2973  ;  sloops,  104. 

Of  the  above,  there  were  British,  15  barques,  130  brigs,  and  1025  schooners  ;  Sici- 
lian, three  barques  and  five  brigs;  Swedish,  one  barque  and  three  brigs;  Bremen,  two 
ships  and  one  brig  ;  Prussian,  one  barque  and  two  brigs  ;  German,  one  brig ;  Hambur- 
gian, four  brigs  ;  Dutch,  one  brig  ;  Norwegian,  one  barque;  Sardinian,  one  brig;  and 
the  remainder  American. 

A  lai^  number  of  wood  coasters  have  also  arrived,  which  are  not  included  in 
the  above  estimate.  The  disparity  between  the  arrivals  and  clearances  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the  vessels  which  are  reported  as  arrived,  do  not  clear 
at  the  custom-house  before  sailing,  being  under  licence. 

During  the  year,  the  royal  mail  steamship  BrUanniOf  running  between  this  port  and 
Liverpool,  has  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  four  times.  The  Hibernia  has 
entered  fiv^  and  cleared  six  times.  The  Caiedoma  hat  entered  and  cleared  fire  times. 
The  Acadia  has  entered  five,  raid  cleared  four  times. 
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Tobacco  Inipections  of  Virginia,  and  Stocks  for  1840  and  1845. 


i  DATE. 

bos«bemdf. 

IMS9 

FoREiow  Clearances  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1 84 1 . 


PLACBS. 


Lddi  

London-. ... 

BroBM  

Asuterdtm  . 

Antwerp  

CowM,  Ac... 
H&rwUtea... 
Bordmnx  ... 
PMwabnca, 
lire/pool.... 
Bmttm  ...... 

Jomakn  

H»aDna,... 

Kincatoo  

Rot^rdan... 
Gibralior..... 


OlMMW  , 


TOBACCO. 


HofihcBdo.  SMou. 


BoUA 
QoBon..... 
BwbMloeo. 
Briaiol  

Ri;  

TrM*  


nOHbtr. 
66t 

1,9M 
S47 

1.748 
1,187 

S,I>4B 


1,180 

w 


8843 
881 
118 


Tloreeo, 


Bumbor, 
3174 


aos 


468 
•48 


869 


To«nl  '  M,44H 


3 

886 
313 


3408 


B«lc 


Borapo. 


BiiBb«r. 


14ft 


11 


luuBber. 
18 


COTTON. 


Boloo. 


xanbor. 

I4W 


87 
1SI3 
74 


IIW 
438 


88 

Via 


FLOUR. 


68U 


7^18 
SIS 
COD 

1,188 

a«i 

1,1M 

171 
MU 
MM 

28,880 
17M 


41,118 


EtTiHATXD  Value  of  Foreign  and  Coastwise  Exports  from  the  Porte  of  RIcfamoiid  and 

City  Point,  Virginia. 

d«nan  cento. 

84,4411  bogsbnda  of  tobooco,  ToliMd  M  118  dollan  per  bogdMod   MOSJIl  M 

0,074        do.        atom  do.,  rallied  otUdolton  per  boyhood   111,480  00 

3,403  tiercM  of  tobacco,  tallied  at  80  dollan  per  liorce   178,180  00 

180  b«Iea  of  tobaooo,  Taloed  at  SO  delloronerbale   4,800  00 

18  honbeodaof  ienipdo.,ral«od«tlOd«aanporlMC*heod   880  80 

8,848  baleo  of  eaiton,Talued  1140  dellon  per  bole   SU,800  «8 

48,188  barretaof  flour,  valiiedolSdeUoroSOoenlaporbomi   187,187  80 


Eatimaled  value  of  foraifBezMilo...  

Eatimated  value  irf  eoaatwiOB  ohipooenio  

Boptemberaotb.— Total  toIm  at  exporU  lor  1841. 
Var  year  ending  tbe  SOlh  of  Septenber,  1840,  I 
IbroigB  oBd  eaooMiao  afntm  


88 

4,198,008 

01 

80 

80 

in  IS41   1,174.194  00 

N.B.— Vador  Iho  doio  of  tUwooo  of  loboooo,  obipo  is  half  hofAoada,  and  BaonbotHnd  loboeoo  te 
aro  onitraood. 


<3bo88  Betum  of  Britash  and  Foreign  Trade  widua  the  Port  of  New  OAtaaa,  diuii^ 
Year  ending  the  Slst  of  Deoember,  1844. 


NATIONS. 

A  B  R  I  T  V  D. 

DBPARTID. 

BBHABU. 

Veaaete. 

Tonnage. 

Crewa. 

Value  of 
Cargoea. 

Teaorla. 

Toanage. 

!  Value  of 
^"'^  1  Cargoea. 

AMffoan.... 

HanoeaMc.... 
AU  other  aa- 
dOM  

Total.... 

nnmbor. 
194 
637 
SO 
30 
IT 

84 

tana. 
70,448 
198,344 
7,888 

0,849 

7,884 

ainnbor. 

1,S00 
7,763 
819 
348 
847 

484 

doltara. 
367,808 
0,6>0,BT9 
848,516 
08,483 
48.788 

a«h08ft 

nnniber. 
163 
841 

n 

37 
11 

08 

tana. 
76,338 
106,983 
8,478 
8,188 
7,096 

%QI8 

number. 
S,T«1 
9,810 
847 
319 
333 

8W 

dollara. 
e348,l« 

W.H8.Mt 
740,883 
■68,113 
148,878 

6714» 

larom. 
7,«S7,<B6  «dan 
P» 

of  ax<AaBaata 
l,7t8,4rai. 
■xronra. 
3UI<«MMI«XB 

9~L** 

niawiiangooa 
T,aS8,lS8<. 

eu    1  10140b 

Il,7«l 

7,6*7,088 

iisr 

871,801  1  18,870 

Sl,tl4^ 
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Exports  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  from  New  Orleans,  for  the  Year  commencing  the  1st 
of  September,  1844,  and  ending  the  31st  of  August,  1845. 


WR  ira  BR 

KXPORTED. 

n44-U 

W  H  ITH  KB 
EXPORTKO. 

1M4— 46 

W  R 1TB  BR 
EXPORTS  D. 

1844—49 

929,079 
2.019 
3G.2t3 

H.  979 

I,  314 
7,897 

-  1,954 
I.S58 

BToaght  (brwmH .... 
Rattrrdaoi  nd  Ohmt . . 

713,161 
t,3ft5 
9.211 

7,106 
».)3X 
1.630 
811 
flS,OM 
97,301 
S.3SS 

BroDsht  fermrd.... 

834,143 

mjuo 

78 
6.764 
8,640 
1,0U 
S,4SI 
MOO 

OtaifBW' ud  GrwDoek . . 
CtooM.  PUBOolh,ftc... 

Antwerp,  Ac  

Providencr.Bhode  laland 

B«rd«Bu  

HnmUm  

Kota.  Cette,  ud  Rouen 

SMin  uil  Gibr«ltar.. . . . 
Wttt  Indlea  

Baltimore  

Portnnotith  

Otbsr  OMatirUe  porta . . . 

Carried  forward.... 

Total  

CarrM  torwmrt.... 

71^101 

834,143 

9ft4,SU 

RECAPITULATION. 

989.888 
139,030 
83.039 

743,048 
91.408 
148,319 

Sooth  of  Bnope  and  China... 

74a,Ma 

984;ai6 

Imports  of  Coffee  into  New  Orleans  from  all  Foreign  Ports,  from  January,  1834,  to 
January,  1846,  compiled  from  the  Records  of  the  Custom-house. 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

TEARS. 

Qna&tity. 

Bag*.* 

Valne. 

Iba. 
19.149,610 
33,P61,044 
I9,»94,4r3 
17,077,481 
91,708,144 
t8.S8»,8t4 

nnmlwr. 
99,353 
14S,niO 
00,036 
106,739 
139,668 
180,960 

dollar*. 
1,041,106 
8.619,C05 
1,900,388 
1,745,949 
1.089,330 
3,731,814 

Br.  forward 

)9l,B7t,390 
31,188,963 
34,23S,m 
3I,l5^a54 
30,163,941 
17,797,886 

nnmlier. 
761,649 
139,430 
113,969 
133,924 
188,518 
167.337 

dollar*. 

13,016,568 
2.069,308 
3,390,738 
1,638,429 
1.140,733 
1,773,139 

1838  

1841  

Cair.fbrwvrd 

181479,396 

761,6I» 

1S.0I6.0C8 

190.878.190 

1,906.017 

SS,904J>01 

*  Eaeh  bar    ooflte  li  avwagsd  M  ISO  Iba. 


A  Table  showing  the  Receipts  at  New  Orleans  of  the  Principal  Articles  from  the  In- 
terior, durinp:  the  Year  ending  the  31st  of  August,  1845,  with  their  EsUmated 
Average  and  TotalValue. 


ARTICLES. 


Baeatt  aMorted..  .blida.  6c  caaka 

  ditto   boxee 

 haw..  ..hfada.  and  tierce* 

 in  bnlk  Iba. 

BaoiBf ..,(  pteoe* 

Bm  rope  Golla 

Bolter  kraa  aad  ftrkioi 

   bamU 

BmT  barrel* 

  tierce* 

 dried  Iba. 

CattoB  bal«a 

Can  Meal.  barrel* 

 la  ear  do. 

—  abeSed  .aack* 

Ofcaaae  brae* 

Coal,  weam-n  bairaU 

Drtad  apple*  and  paaebe*. ,  do. 

Plaar-  do. 

Raf  bundlea 


Avonnt. 


Bunriier, 
18.891 
38 
8.896 
350.000 

n  1,814 

£7,600 
30,319 
390 
10,113 
8,901 

sa.loa 

979,738 
'.917 
139,680 
390.064 

381,000 
3,283 
08^311 
87,996 


Aver- 
aK«. 


Value. 


ARTICLES. 


anmber.  dk*.  ct*. 


dallar*.  I 

514,160  Urd  btrrd" 

950     keg* 

176.110  Lead  pi^ 

13.790  Blolaaaea(e*tlniat0dcrop).Kall. 
1,113,240  Oata  barrcli- 

838,000  Oil,  lard  d*. 

121.378  I'oUtoea  do. 

5.940  Pork  barrel* 

903,791,   hogiihead> 

46,993  In  bulk  lb*. 

8,491  Suaar  (eaUmatad  or*p)..Jibd«. 
33,001.713  Tallow  bamU 

10.791  Tobacco,  leaf.  bogabeadB 

03.859'  BtriiM  do. 

M3,0M'  (cVg)  kega  and  boxe* 

78,181'   baler 

105.379  Wbiakey  barrel* 

4,464  Wbeat  barrel*  aad  lacki 

1,134,348  Lard  bogahead* 

80,1 6.^j 

TatiJ  Talm  of  tba  entira  recaipla  for  the  year  1844-49   07,199,119  dollar*. 

„  „  „  „  „        1843-44   60,094,716  ., 

„  „  „  „  „        1843-43   53,718^  ., 

1841-41   45,716^0  ,. 


d1r».ct*. 

40  00 

to  00 

49  00 

0  A\ 

10  00 

9  00 

4  00 

19  00 

T  00 

13  00 

0  6 

94  OO 


Atnoont 


Aver- 
age. 


00,078 
240,414 
719,193 
e.000,000 
144,962 
2.413 
63,779 
116^ 
6.741 
4,700,600 
10O,OOO 
7,813 
64,093 

7jm 

9,309 
8,70» 
97,691 
64,709 
167 


16  00 
3  19 

I  SO 
0  14 

0  70 
94  00 

1  60 
10  00 
40  00 

0  *i 
40  00 

17  00 
49  00 

100  00 

II  00 
3  SO 
B  00 

1  00 
00  00 
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Statement  of  Sugar  made  in  Louisiana,  in  1844. 


PARISHES. 


s-3 

m 


Points  Coupeo  

Wei>tB;<ton  RauK«.. 
Eui  B&ton  Rouge,. 

IberTille  

Aiienaiou  

SL  Jaroe*  

St.  John  tbe  Baptut 

Sf.  CbariM  

JcSerMD  

St.  Bernard  

Plaqneminea  

AasumptinD,  Bayou 
Lafourche   


No. 
3 

ig 

IB 
flS 
48 
07 
93 
37 
24 
■23 
30 

6-t 


« 

s 
a 

« 
1 

1 
n 

,  CJ 

■s-a  a 
5  « 

n 

Nu. 

No. 

No. 

9 

B88 

14 

9 

4,947 

14 

4 

4,414 

47 

23 

76,463 

31 

17 

19,333 

44 

S3 

31,919 

36 

29 

13.97S 

39 

13.93a 

33 

\ 

11,31B 

IS 

6.941 

32 

14,761 

SI 

SB 

ILWO 

310 

ISS 

197,831 

PARISHES. 


II  ■ 


No.  , 
882 
4,811 
9.02G 
17,970! 
30,396 
St,690 
13,S30 
13,878 
11,757 
7.149 
16.133 

13,878 


Brongfat  forwu4... 
Lafonrcbe  Interior, 

Bnyon  Lnfourob«» 
Terrebonne,  ditto... 
St.  Hary,  Altakapaa 

St.  Hartiu,  ditto  

Lftfayette,  ditto  

Venn lUou, ditto  .. .. 
St.  Landry,  Ope- 
I  lonaaa  

I    made  in  different 
■ugnr  boiuea  


No. 
463 

49 
4S 
147 
30 
4 
IS 


No. 
310 

S3 
82 
31 
9 


No. 
lU 

90 
10 
116 
27 
4 
13 


e 

51 


No. 
197331 

14,909 
11,661 
lS,7Dft 
4.419 
872 

oes 

1,179 


1,000 


Total  h0Bihmds.1    789  |   408     334  1  mjS4 


No. 
148498 

14,878 
13.8*1 
21^1 
SJUl 
408 
934 

1,301 


Sugar.^-iti  Louisiana  alone  in  the  United  States  is  it  produced  in  any  quantity  from 
the  cane,  and  the  quantity  so  produced  is  never  sufficient  for  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  foreign  markets  it  is  only  of  importance  as  it  supplies  or  fails  to  supply 
our  home  demand.  The  following  table  will  show  how  varied  and  uncertain  is  the  yield. 
An  unfavourable  time  for  planting  or  an  early  frost  will  reduce  the  probable  yield  one- 
half,  and  we  are  never  actually  sure  of  our  crop  until  it  be  actually  rolled. 


YEARS. 


Crop  or  IBM 
„  18U. 
n  1843 
„  1841 
»  1840 
»  1839. 


Megihe*di. 

YEARS. 

HocihMda. 

number. 
200,000 
100.000 
140,000 
06,000 
87,0*0 
119,000 

number, 
70.*00 
09,000 
70,000 
30,000 
100.000 

NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  PKESS  CHARGES. 

Charges  to  Factors  and  Receivers. — Drayage,  storage,  and  labour,  piling  up,  and 
turning  out  for  weighing,  twenty-seven  cents  and  a  half  per  bale  for  the  first  sixty  days, 
and  ten  cents  per  bale  per  month  afterwards.    All  extra  labour  will  be  charged. 

Charge$  to  Sheers  of  Compress^  CoMon.— Labour,  In  all  cases,  five  cents  per 
bale.  If  not  order«l  within  fifteen  days  from  the  time  it  li  received,  ten  cents  per  bale 
per  month  storage  will  be  chained  additional.  All  necessary  repairs  will  be  charged. 
Drayage  on  ship-board,  within  the  first  and  second  municipalities,  twelve  cents  and  %. 
half  per  bale ;  within  the  limits  of  the  third  municipality,  fifteen  cents  per  bale. 

Charges  on  Uncompressed  Cotton. — All  cotton  remaining  over  night  only,  or  longer, 
will  be  chained  ten  cents  per  bale  per  month,  and  all  labour  incurred. 

All  cotton  changing  ownership,  or  transferred  from  one  party  to  another,  will  be 
charged  new  storage,  and  any  labour  which  may  be  incurred. 

All  cotton  hauled  to  the  presses  for  compressing,  will  be  charged  the  drayage  to  the 
press,  in  addition  to  that  on  ship-board. 

All  the  foregoing  char^ges  will  be  considered  payable  in  cash,  and  collected  at  leatt 
once  per  month. 
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COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Statement  and  Total  Amount  for  the  Year,  coding  the  3l8t  of  Aupust,  1845. 


COUNTRIES.  B*l«. 


NKW  URLBANS. 
Kx  port- 
To  PonifB  ports  

COMtwiM  

Scptmber,  IW... 


of 


Ded  act- 
Stock  on  hand,  lit 

Septamber,  18M... 
Il«cci*ed  fron  Mobile... 
RcMlTcd  fton  PlorUa,. 
EccaiTfd  trom  Ttaua  .•■ 

HOBILE. 

Export- 
To  FWeigB  porta  ...... 

OaMtwiao  

8l«A,  lat  of  September, 

Ift49  


Deduct— 
Stack,  lat  of  S«ptemb«r, 

1644  

B«ooi*ed  from  Florida.. 
H«r«tT«d  flrotn  Ttaaa... 
Kf  orlved  ttwm  New  Or- 


FLOBIDA. 

Kxport— 

To  Porcifn  porta  

Coaatwiae  

Stock  OD  band,  lat  of 

September,  IMS... 


DedDct— 
BlodL  OB  feasd,  lat  «l 
Soptnaber,  1844... 

GEORGIA. 
Export  frrai  SoTan- 


To  Foreifii  ports— Up. 

laoda  

Ditto,  Sea  lalaada  

Ooealwlae— Cplaada .... 
DIttD.  Sm  labiadB  


Baovt  in  Saraonab  . . 

Stock  in  Savannab,  Ut 
September,  1649  . 

Stoek  ui  Anfoata  and 
Hambro',  lat  of  Sep- 
tember, iB4S..  


No. 

836,401 
148,315 

7,M0 


1X,»4 
»,I3» 

39.169 


390,7)4 
131,383 


Balea. 


609 


4,I7S 
483 

716 


«4,8S3 
134,040 

10« 


8,108 
130,370 
1,900 


304,544 
I, Ml 


3,736 


^9I9 


No, 


003,173 


63,040 


9S3,6Dfi 


5,409 


188,998 


900 


316,099 


No. 


1844    !  0  O  U  N  T  R  I  B  S. 


Nti. 


GEORGIA  (nnOnued). 

Slock  in  Saranaab  and 
Aiiguara,  lat  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844.-  


9!9,19« 


833,173 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Export  from  Cbarlea- 
ton — 

To  Foreign  porta— Up- 
lands  

'Ditto, Svk  fslanda... 
Coastwise— Uplands. . 
Ditto.  Sea  lalanda,... 


817,106 


4n,9D0 


Export  from  George- 
town— 

To  New  Yoit.  

Bnnit  in  ClwrleBton.... 
Stock  In  Charlaaton,  1st 

of  September,  164S.... 

Dednot— 
Stock  in  Charleston,  Ui 

of  September,  1844  . 
Heceired  from  Sarannali 
Received  from  Florida, 

Key  West,  &c  


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Export— 

Coastwise  

Stock  on  band,  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1849  


Dednct— 
■Stock  OB  haod,  lat  Sep- 
tember, 1844  


VIRGINIA. 
Export — 

To  Fureign  potts  

Coastwise  

MsDiifactiired  

Stock  on  band,  1st  ofSrp- 
tember,  1849  


Dedart— 
Stock  on  band,  1st  of  S«p. 
umber,  1B44  

Receif  ed  at  Pbllndelpbia 
and  Baltimore,  o*e^ 
land  


Total  crop  of  iba  United 
Statea  


Bates. 


No. 


286.870 
30,909 

433 


431,896 


15,399 
3,4Bi 


10,870 


13,536 
10,<lll 


11,387 
100 


3,833 

6,«09 
1-1,500 

3,418 


Bales.    TOTiL.  1844 


No. 
315,099 

I9jm 


451,691 


S5,SM 


ia,««7 

300 


27,330 
3,190 


No. 


385,440 


438,381 


12,487 


No. 


304,  78 


8,618 


35,300  14,500 
1,100 


3,394.608  3,030,409 


bales. 

Total  crop  of  1849,  as  above  334,903 

Giop  of  last  year   s,030,4O9 

Increase   304,094 


FROM 


New  Oatoana.  

MoMh)  

Phmda.  

Oeergia  (Saraanah  and  Dailen} 

SatitbCarollBa  

MerttCHnttn  

TInmlv*  .•.•..«■■...•*..*•.. 

Bammorv  

rfcOadc^fUa  

Mew  Yoril  


Oraad  Total... 
Total  iMtTHW. 


To  Great 
Britala. 


balea. 

6SS388 
366,840 
49,460 
164,063 
»M1S 

1,158 
346 
3,337 
149|6I4 
8,191 


1,430,106 
1402,498 


386,808 


To  France. 


To  North  af     Other  Foreign 
Europe.  Ports. 


bales. 

135,020 
88,030 
7,660 
14.871 
7>,M1 

438 

'i»> 

69,M3 


S5MS7 
98B,68» 


76,673 


bales. 

33,085 
34,843 

l'.314 
1S377 

1^843 

4lli7$» 
7,130 


134,501 
68,088 


65J48 


bales. 

01,458 
38,093 
7,733 
3,708 
S,a59 


UI 
14,178 
1,78a 


l8Q,BE>a 
7SJtM 


TOTSU 


balea. 
836,4*1 

390,714 
64363 

m/n 

909^775 

3,838 
«31 
3,861 

18^1 


3,088,796 
1,610,490 


79,338 


JVo(«i— tbe'iibijpmenta  from  If  iorisiippi  are  inolnded  in  tbe  ex  pen  from  New  Urleai»r 


461,366 
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YEARS. 

Qomntity. 

Y  B  A  R  8. 

„  1827-28  

balu. 
710,000 
M7,000 
713.000 
857.741 
97«.B4& 
1,038,848 
087,477 
1,070,438 
I.2a9,3M 
1,254,328 

balec 
1^,729 
Maa,938 

1301,497 
1,360^ 

t,m,»» 

„  1830-31  

„  1B31-31  

„  1S3S-S3  

„  1833-34  

1,634,945 
l,eS3,A74 
3,378,870 
S^.409 

CONSUMPTIOX. 


TOTAL  CROPS. 


'  Quaniity. 


Tot«]  crop  of  die  (Jnitod  SUM  u  abaTOUted.. 

Add  .■— 

Stock!  on  luod  at  tb«  coiumiWDt  of  lha 
yur,  IstofSoptMBboT.  1844 1 

In  Um  Nwlhern  ports  •  

In  tfw  Boithent  poiti  


Hake*  »  upply  of  < 
Didnct  ther^rom 


twloo. 


Tho  MEport  to  foreifB  Mti. 
LoM  Toxu  Mil  otMT  nreigB. 


l,0B3,7te 


Stocka  on  band  at  lha  cloaa  af  ite  year,  fat  of, 
September,  ie4S( 

In  ttaa  aouibani  parta.  |  Sa,317 

In  the  Dortlicm  pntai***..*   $M09 


Burnt  at  SaTaiwah.. 
Bomt  at  Chartaaton. 
Burnt  at  Haw  York  • 


TakcD  for  bono  uae. 


1,900 
3,481 
11,900 


Qaanlity 


l«SjM8 


s,oM,a0i 


Qaandty. 


bales. 

3;,a94,S0S 


ii».7n 


3,U4,376 


3,165^ 

3sg,oo« 


Quantity  consumed  by  and  id  the  Hands  of  Manufacturers. 


1»14-4G 
lS4»-44. 
1849-41, 
IHI-f>. 
IS4<MI, 
1830-40. 
1838-30. 
I837-3B. 
Il:<S0-37 


balaa. 

989^ 

S46744 

S3S.m 

t«7.8l>t 

907,388 

99^193 

976,018 

14«,06l 

333,940 


1836-90, 
M94-IS. 
189S-M, 
1839-91. 
I8S1-4I. 
1830-91. 
1830-80. 
1898-99. 
1897-38 


balaa. 

9S6;7as 

916,889 

lOMU 
194,419 
119,800 
199,149 
I3C,M9 
110,BS8 
130,093 


It  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  deducted  from  the  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  statemrats, 
the  quantity  received  at  those  ports  from  Texas — Texas  being  a  foreign  country.  Our 
next  annual  statement  will  prolnbly  include  Texas  in  the  crop  of  the  United  States. 

Our  estimate  of  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption,  does  not  include  any  cotton 
manufactured  in  the  states  south  and  west  of  Vii^nia,  nor  any  in  that  stfOe,  except  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Petersburg;  and  Richmond. 

The  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping  ports  amounted  to  about  7500 
bales,  same  as  last  year. 

In  regard  to  the  crop  now  gathering,  we  have  loud  complaiuts  of  iojui^  from  drought 
in  certain  sections,  while  in  others  the  yield  is  represented  as  good.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  form  any  reliable  conclusion  as  to  the  quantity  that  may  reach  the  market. 

In  the  New  Orleans  statement,  we  notice  an  allowance  of  6000  bales  for  cotton  sent 
up  the  river  to  the  western  states.  As  it  is  probable  some  of  this  coUon  reaches  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  **  overland,"  we  omit  the  overland  item  in  our  stateoent  of  tbe 
crop  for  this  year. 
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ICE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNirKD  STATES. 

The  prindpal  locality  for  cutting  ice  to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries,  is  the 
Wenham  Lake^  near  Boston.  Boston  and  the  suburb,  or  town  of  Charlestown, 
near  the  lake^  are  the  principal  places  of  export 

There  are  in  Boston  sixteen  companies  engaged  in  transporting  ice  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  New  Orleans,  South  America,  and  Europe,  and  to  oilier 
warm  dimates.  In  1830,  the  quantity  of  ice  shipped  ftvm  Charlestown  to 
distant  ports  amounted  to  30,000  tons.  No  less  than  50,000  tons  were  exported 
from  Boston.  The  expense  to  the  shippers  was  12,340  dollars,  or  about  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  a  ton.  The  average  receipts  were  3,570,000  dollars ;  a  nngle 
firm  in  Boston  freighted  101  vessels,  and  a  cargo  was  sent  to  the  East  Indies  and 
exchanged  pound  for  pound  for  cotton,  which  was  sold  at  a  profit  in  England. 
Sawdust,  for  packing*  is  worth  three  dollars  per  cord.  Formerly,  ice  sold  in 
New  Orleans  for  six  cents  (Mreepence)  per  lb.,  and  now  sells  for  one  cent  [one 
kalfpeHRy)  per  lb. ;  but  more  money  is  made  from  the  increased  consumption 
at  one  cent  than  was  made  at  six  cents.  The  ice  is  sawed  into  blocks  by  a 
machine,  and  is  packed  on  board  the  vessel  with  straw  and  hay,  in  thin  deal 
boxes,  ur-taght  One  company  expended  7000  dollars  for  hay  alone.  The 
annual  crop  of  Wenham  Lake  ice  is  considered  good  at  200,000  tons,  and  can 
be  cut  and  housed  in  about  three  weeks. 

In  September,  1833,  the  first  ca^o  of  ice  from  Boston  iras  discharged  at 
Calcutta. 

Since  1833,  the  trade  has  increased  greatly  ;  and,  from  the  small  beginning 
at  Boston,  has  extended  from  other  northern  ports  ;  and  a  considerable  quantity 
is  now  annually  shipped  at  New  York.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  packing,  so  that  the  wastei^  is  mxich  reduced.  Large  quantities  are 
shipped  to  New  Orleans,  and  other  southern  ports ;  and  the  home  consumption 
of  ice  has  augmented  largely.  Salmon,  from  the  state  of  Maine,  and  cod  and 
other  fish,  from  Boston,  are  packed  in  ioe,  and  sent  by  the  various  railroads 
to  the  interior  of  western  New  England,  and  as  far  north  as  Buffalo. 

The  export  of  ice  from  Boston,  for  the  month  endmg  August  31, 1844,  is 
as  follows : — 


Foreign  Pons. 


Tons. 


CoABTwns  Forts. 


Botahay  and  Calcutta   442 

LiTerpool   759 

Rio  Janeiro.  '  Q68 

Barbadoes  

Trioidad  


New  Orleans 
Charlettown  . 


Total  for  Angost  j  1626^1 

Total  since  June  1st  


'230^  Total  for  August  

127  iTotal  since  June  1st  

Total,  both  foreign  and  coastwise. 


Tons, 


2380 

aoo 


2680 
3901 
6294} 


The  Wenham  Lake  is  in  an  elevated  position,  and  embosomed  within  hills. 
The  lake  has  no  inlet  whatever ;  but  is  fed  solely  by  springs  which  issue  from 
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the  rocks  at  its  bottom,  a  depth  of  200  feet  from  Us  surface.  This  depth  ex< 
plains  the  great  solidity  of  the  ice  formed  upon  the  lake. 

The  ice-houses  are  huilt  of  wood^  with  double  walls;  the  space  between 
which  is  filled  with  sawdust ;  thus  interposing  a  medium,  that  is  nearly  a  non- 
conductor of  heat,  between  the  ice  and  the  external  air ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  ice  is  not  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

The  machinery  employed  for  cutting  the  ice,  was  invented  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  worked  by  men  and  horses. 

"  From  the  time  when  the  ice  first  forms,  it  is  carefully  kept  free  from  SDov  uotil  it  is  thick 
enough  to  be  cut ;  that  process  commences  when  tlie  ice  is  a  toot  thick.  A  surface  of  some  two 
acres  is  then  selected,  which  at  that  thickness  will  furnish  about  2000  tons  ;  and  a  straight  line  is 
tlien  drawn  through  its  centre  from  side  to  side  each  way.  A  small  hand-plough  is  pushed  along 
one  of  these  lines,  until  the  groove  is  about  three  inches  deep  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width, 
when  the  '  marker'  is  introduced.  This  implement  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  makes  two  uew 
grooves  parallel  with  the  first,  tweDty>oDe  inches  apart,  the  g^ge  remtunlng  Id  the  original 
ox>oTe.  The  marker  is  Uien  shifted  to  the  outside  groove,  and  makes  two  more.  Having  drawn 
these  lines  over  the  whole  surface  in  one  direction,  the  same  process  is  repeated  in  a  tiansverse 
direction,  marking  all  the  ice  out  into  sqiures  of  twenty-one  inches.  In  the  meantime,  the 
*  plough'  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  is  following  in  these  grooves,  catting  the  ice  to  a  depth  of 
SIX  inches. 

"  One  entire  range  of  blocks  is  then  sawn  out,  and  the  remainder  are  split  oflf  toward  the 
opening  thus  made,  with  an  iron  bar.  This  bar  is  shaped  like  a  spade,  and  ofa  wedge-like  form- 
Wiien  it  is  dropped  into  the  groove,  the  block  splits  off ;  a  very  slight  blow  being  sufficient  to 
produce  that  effect,  especially  in  very  cold  weather.  The  labour  of '  splitting'  is  light  or  other- 
wise, according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  '  Platforms,'  or  low  tables  of  frame-work, 
are  placed  near  the  opening  made  in  the  ice,  with  iron  slides  extending  into  the  water,  and  a 
man  stands  on  each  side  of  this  slide,  armed  with  an  ice-hook.  With  this  hook  the  ice  is  caught, 
and,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  thrown  up  the  '  slide*  on  to  the  '  platform.'  In  a  cold  day  every  tiling  is 
speedily  covered  with  ice  by  the  freezing  of  the  water  on  the  platforms,  slides,  &c.,  and  the  enor- 
roons  blocks  of  ice,  weighing,  some  of  tliem,  more  than  two  cwt,  are  huiied  along  diese  slippery 
surfaces,  as  if  they  were  without  weight. 

"  Forty  men  and  twelve  horses  will  cut  and  stow  away  400  tons  a  day;  in  &TouiBble  weather 
100  men  are  sometimes  emplojred  at  once.  When  a  thaw  or  a  ftll  <^  rain  occurs,  it  entirely  unfits 
the  ice  for  market,  by  rendering  it  opaque  and  porous,  and  occasionally  snow  is  immediate^ 
followed  by  rain,  and  that  again  by  frost,  forming  snow-ice,  which  is  valueless,  and  must  be  re- 
moved by  the  *  plane.'   The  operation  of  planing  is  similar  to  that  of  cutting. 

"  In  addition  to  filling  their  ice-houses  at  the  lake  and  in  the  large  towns,  the  company  fill  a 
lat^e  number  of  private  ice-houses  during  the  winter — all  the  ice  for  these  purpt^es  being  trans- 
ported by  railway.  It  will  easily  be  believed,  tliat  the  expense  of  providing  tools,  building 
houses,  furnishing  labour,  and  constructing  and  keeping  up  the  railway,  is  very  great ;  but  the 
traffic  is  so  extensive,  and  the  management  of  the  trade  so  good,  that  the  ice  can  be  fumiBbed, 
even  in  England,  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 

"  Extensive  ice-houses,  in  London  and  at  Liverpool,  have  been  constructed  of  stone,  &c. 
Though  transported  in  the  heat  of  summer,  it  is  not  much  reduced  in  bulk.  The  masses  of  ice 
are  so  large,  that  a  small  surface  only  is  exposed  to  atmospheric  action  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  and  therefore  do  not  sufier  from  their  exposure  to  it,  as  the  smaller  and  tliiooer  fragments 
do,  which  are  obtained  in  our  own  or  other  warmer  climates.  It  appears,  also,  that  ice  frozen 
upon  veiy  deep  water,  is  m<ne  hard  and  solid  than  ice  of  the  same  thickness  obtained  Innn 
shallow  water. 


The  Export  of  Lw  from  Boston  for  the  Month  of  February,  1845,  has  been  as  followa; 


PLAC  BS. 

Toitf. 

PLACES. 

Tow. 

number. 
394 
340 
MO 
100 
ITS 
ISO 
80 

im 

BrtM^  forwird. . , . 

nuinber. 
I,43S 
S,1DS 
8* 

300 

1,819 
91,851^ 

CATflod  Ibrwurd . .  •  - 
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Prodaction  of  Hemp  in  Mitiouri. — A  report  made  to  the  Missouri  legislature,  od  the  subject  of 
bemp  growing  in  that  state,  contains  the  following  statistics  : — "  The  chamber  of  commerce  in  St. 
Louis,  in  1842,  stated  tlie  crop  of  IB40,  which  was  brought  into  market  in  1841,  at  1460  tons. 
A  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Lonis,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  made  in  1841, 
stetet  the  hemp  crop  of  1841  at  near  10,000  tons,  and  the  crop  of  1842  at  near  17,000  tons. 
The  crop  of  1843,  owing  to  the  un&vourable  weather,  did  not  exceed  that  of  1842.  These 
esMnmtes  are  borne  by  other  hca.  The  St  Louu  JVire  Current,  in  summing  up  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  city  for  the  year  1844,  states  that  6275  bates  of  hemp  were  exported  from 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  during  the  year  1844.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  exported  6007  pieces 
of  ba^og.  and  15,490  coils  of  rope.  It  is  believed,  says  the  Lomville  JounuU,  that  the  exports 
registered  are  considerably  below  the  actual  amount" 

In  Him^s  Magazine  it  is  stated — 

**  T%e  Egg  Trade  in  Cincinnati. — Every  day  develops  some  new  illustration  of  the  enterprise  of 
our  people.  Tlie  ice  trade  of  the  east  has  grown  up,  in  a  few  years,  to  importance  ;  employing  a 
considerable  amount  of  tonnage.  In  the  west,  the  egg  trade  bids  fair  to  rival  it.  Tlie  business  in  that 
fragije  commodity,  as  we  gather  from  the  ChidnnatiGazetle,  is  quite  an  item  in  the  sum  of  her  pro- 
dufitive  industry.  One  firm  alone,  in  Cincinnati  (Townsend  and  Co.),  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1845,  shipped  to  New  York  234  barrels  of  e^ ;  to  Baltimore,  seventy  barrels ;  and  to  New  Orleans, 
3976  barrels!  Each  barrel  contains  ninety  dozen,  which  makes  theaggr^te  shipment  4,624,400 
eggs!  During  &e  year  ending  as  above,  the  egg  trade  of  this  firm  amounted  to  36,144  dollars  60 
cents.  There  are  five  other  houses  in  Cindnnaii  engaged  in  the  business.  The  foreign  egg  trade  of 
Cincinnati,  the  past  year,  has  amounted  to  10,700  barrels,  whicli  is  963,000  dozen,  or  1 1 ,556,000 
eggsl  The  aggregate  valiieofthis  trade,  for  the year,accordiog  to  the  data  here  given,  is  90,361  dol- 
lars 50  cents.  The  business  is  a  very  hazardous  one,  owing  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  New  Or- 
leans market.  In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  for  example,  western  eggs  have  sold  there  as  high  as 
twenty-two  dollars  per  barrel,  and  as  low  as  three  dollars.  In  addition  to  this  export  trade,  these 
eslablbhments  do  also  a  heavy  home  trade.  That  of  Townsend  and  Co.  supplies  regularly  five  steam- 
boats, with  thirty-six  barrels  a  trip  ;  which,  at  twelve  trips  a  year,  is  432  barrels.  It  also  furnishes 
constantly  the  consumption  of  several  of  the  largest  hotels,  which  use  at  least  260  barrels  per  year, 
and  does  a  retail  business,  amounting  to  not  less  than  thirty-three  barrels  per  year.  These  several 
amounts  make  725  barrels  to  add  to  the  4280  barrels  shipped ;  which  gives  an  aggregate  of 
5005  barrels,  or  450,450  dozen,  as  the  annual  trade  of  this  one  house.  Besides  this,  the  annual 
city  consumption  is  eaUmated  at  1^119,383  dozen.  A  further  recapitulation  shows  the  following 
result  as  to  value  : — 


Value  of  1 0,700  barrels  of  eggs  shipped  from  this  port,  at  eight  dollars  forty-four 

cents  and  a  half  per  barrel  ' 

Value  of  1,213,333  dozen  eggs  consumed  in  tliis  city,  at  eight  cents  per  dozen... 


dollars  cts. 

90,361  50 
97,066  64 


^  Total  annual  value  of  the  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati   187,428  14 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  WHALE  FISHERY. 

The  anntnl  statement  of  this  important  branch  of  commerce,  induding  the 
imports  and  exports  of  oil  and  whalebone,  average  prices,  progress  of  1^  fishery, 
&c.,  as  published  in  the  Whaleman's  Skipping  List,  contains  matter  of  much  in- 
terest to  those  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  imports  of  sperm  oil  and 
whalebone  into  the  United  States,  from  January  1,  1844,  to  January  1,  1845, 
in  199  ships  and  barques,  twenty- three  brigs,  and  sixteen  schooners  and  sloops, 
were  139,594  barrels  of  sperm,  262,047  barrels  of  whale  oil,  and  2,532,445  pounds 
of  bone. — See  Whale  Fishery  of  the  United  States, 

Imports  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil,  from  1838  to  1844,  inclusive. 


TEARS. 


Sperm. 


burraU. 

ins   133,3911 

IMS   143,338 

ISM   157,791 

IMI  ..   1S9,3M 


3S6,US 
329.783 
■07,906 
307.348 


TEARS. 


1B43 
1843 
IS44, 


Sperm. 


burela. 
166,637 
161,985 
190,991 


Whale. 


barreU. 
I«4,«41 
306,737 
363,147 
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The  average  price  of  oil,  during  the  year  1844,  has  been  ninety  cents  and  a 
half  to  ninety  cents  and  three-quarters  per  gallon  for  spmn,  and  tMrty'«ix  cents 
and  a  half  to  thirty-six  cents  and  two-thirda  per  gallon  for  whale  oil.  Average 
price  of  bone,  forty  cents.  January  1,  1845,  prices : — Sperm,  eighty-eight  cents ; 
whale,  thirty-one  cents  to  thirty-four  cents ;  whalebone,  thirty-«ight  cents  to 
forty  cents.  The  quantity  (Mf  cmde  sperm  oil  in  the  coantry,  out  of  the  hands  of 
manu&cturers,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  is  estimated  at  32,992  barrels  ;  and 
the  amount  of  crude  whale  oil  at  32,950  barrels.  The  number  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1845,  was  643  ships  and  barques, 
thirty-five  brigs,  seventeen  schooners  and  sloops — in  all^  218,655  tons.  In  Jan- 
.uary  I,  1844,  ihe  number  engaged  in  the  New  England  whale  fishay,  were  595 
ships  and  barques,  forty-one  brigs,  nine  schooners  and  sloops — tonnage,  200^147 
tons. 

Mr.  Grinnell,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  Congress,  stated 

in  a  speech, — 

I  have  prepared,  with  great  care,  a  table  from  authentic  sources,  to  show  the  coo- 
sumption  of  domestic  and  foreign  articles  by  our  whaling  fleet,  now  coneiMing  645 
ships,  barques,  brigs,  and  schooners,  tonnaging  200,000  tons  ;  cost,  at  the  time  of  sailing, 
30,000,000  dollars  ;  manned  by  17,500  officers  and  seamen,  one-half  of  whom  are  green 
hands  when  the  vessels  sail.  By  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  annual  coDsumptioo 
by  this  fleet  is  3,845,500  dollars ;  only  400,000  dollars  is  of  foreign  articles.  The  value 
of  the  annual  import  of  oil  and  whalebone  In  a  crude  state  is  7,000,000  dollars ;  when 
manufactured,  it  probably  is  increased  in  value  to  8,000,000  dt^Jars,  or  9,000,000  dol- 
lars. The  whole  amount  of  expats  of  oil,  whalebone,  and  sperm  candles,  is  oaly 
2,000,000  dollars,  leaving  6,000,000  dollars,  or  7,000,000  dollars,  to  be  consnmed  in 
this  country. 

"  This  fleet  of  whaling  ships  is  larger  than  ever  pursued  the  busioess  before.  Com- 
mercial history  furnishes  no  account  of  any  parallel ;  our  ships  now  outnumber  those  of 
all  other  nations  combined,  and  the  proceeds  of  its  enterprise  are  in  proportion  and  dif- 
fused to  every  part  of  our  country.  The  voyages  of  those  engaged  in  the  sperm  fishery 
average  three  years  and  a  half ;  they  search  every  sea,  and  often  cruise  three  and  four 
months  widi  a  man  at  each  mast-head  on  the  look-out,  without  the  cheering  sight  of  a 
whale.** 

MEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  VAN  DIEMAM'S  ULTSD  WHALE  VISHSIir. 

In  1836  and  1837,  sixty-eight  ships  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  belong- 
ing to  these  colonies ;  in  1844,  the  number  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  thirty  ships. 

The  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand,  has  long  been  the  favourite  resort  of  ships 
engaged  in  the  spwrn  or  deep  sea  fishery  ;  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
convenient  port  which  they  could  touch  at  in  the  whole  of  the  South  Pacific. 

The  natives  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  have  revolted  against  the  govern- 
ment, are  expert  whale  fishers ;  and  m^ht,  it  is  said,  be  advantageoiuly  employed. 
They  are  good  seamen,  and  one  of  them  is^  or  was,  acting  as  a  mate  on  board 
a  whaling  ship  belonging  to  Mr.'  Enderby. 
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NEW  POST-OFFICE  LAW. 

A  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  3rd  of  March,  1845,  which,  though  ill- 
digested,  and  &r  from  sound  in  all  its  proviai<m8,  constiitntes  a  great  reform  of 
the  previous  law.  It  diminishes  the  rate  of  postage  about  one-half,  and 
atipulates. 

That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  membeis  of  Congress  and  delegates  from 
tenitoriea,  may  receive  letters  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  veiglit,  free  of  postage,  during  the 
Kceas  of  CoDgresa,  any  thing  to  the  contra^  in  this  act  notwithstanding :  and  the  same  franlting 
prif  ilrge  which  is  granted  by  this  act  to  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  is  hereby 
extended  to  the  Tice-president  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  lien  of  the  rates  of  postage  now 
established  by  law,  there  shall  be  charged  Uie  following  rates,  viz. :  For  eveiy  single  letter  in 
inanuscript,  or  paper  of  any  kind  by  or  upon  which  information  shall  be  asked  for  or  com- 
municated in  writing,  or  by  marks  and  signs,  conveyed  in  the  mail  for  any  distance  under  300 
miles,  five  cents  ;  and  for  any  distance  over  300  miles,  ten  cents;  and  for  a  double  letter  there 
shall  be  charged  double  these  rates ;  and  for  a  treble  letter  treble  these  rates ;  and  for  a  <^nadruple 
letter  quadruple  these  rates  ;  and  every  letter  or  parcel  not  exceeding  lialf  an  ounce  in  weight 
shall  be  deemed  a  single  letter,  and  every  additiuoal  weight  of  half  an  ounce,  or  additional  weight 
of  less  than  half  an  ounce,  shall  be  charged  with  an  additional  single  postage.  And  all  drop 
letters,  or  letters  placed  in  any  post-office,  not  for  transmission  by  mail,  but  for  delivery  only, 
shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  each.  And  all  letters  which  shall  liereafler 
be  advertised  as  remaining  over  in  any  post-office,  shall,  when  delivered  out,  be  charged  with  the 
cost*  of  advertising  the  same  in  addition  to  the  regular  postagej  both  to  be  accounted  for  as  other 
postages  now  are. 

2.  That  all  newspapers  of  no  greater  siie  or  superfices  than  IdOO  square  inches  may  be 
ttaitfmitted  through  tne  mail,  by  the  editors  or  publishers  thereof,  to  all  subscribers  or  other  per- 
sons within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  town,  or  other  place  in  which  the  paper  is  or  may  be  printed, 
free  of  any  charge  for  postage  whatever ;  and  aJI  newsrapers  of  and  under  the  size  aforesaid,  whldi 
shall  be  conveyed  in  tne  mail  any  distance  beyond  thirty  miles  from  the  place  at  which  the  same 
may  he  printed,  shall  be  subject  to  the  rates  of  postage  chargeable  upon  the  same  under  the 
thirtieth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  the  3rd  of  March,  1825,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
reduce  into  one  the  several  Acts  for  establishing  and  regulating  the  Post-Office  Department 
and  upon  all  newspapers  of  greater  «ze  or  supeincial  extent  tlian  1000  square  inches,  there  shall 
be  cbaiged  and  coUected  the  same  rates  of  postage  as  are  prescribed  by  this  act  to  be  diaiged  on 
magazines  and  pamphlets. 

3.  That  all  printed  or  Htht^raphed  circulars  and  handbills  or  advertisements,  printed  or 
Iith<^raphed  on  quarto,  post,  or  single-cap  paper,  or  paper  not  larger  than  single-cap,  folded, 
directed,  and  unsealed,  shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  sheet,  and 
DO  more,  whatever  be  the  dbtance  the  same  may  be  sent ;  and  all  pamphlets,  magazines, 
periodicals,  and  every  other  kind  and  descripdon  of  printed  or  otlier  matter  (except  newspapers^ 
which  shall  be  unconnected  with  any  manuscript  communication  whatever,  and  vniich  is  or  may 
be  lawful  to  transmit  by  the  mail  of  the  Umted  States,  shall  be  charged  witli  postage  at  the 
nte  of  two  cents  and  a  half  for  each  copy  sent,  of  no  greater  weight  twn  one  ounce,  and  one 
cent  additional  shall  be  chaiged  for  each  additional  ounce  of  the  weight  of  every  such  pamphlet, 
magpoiDe,  matter,  or  thin^  which  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mail,  whatever  be  the  distance 
die  same  may  be  transported ;  and  aoy  fractional  excess  of  not  less  than  one-half  of  an  ounce,  in 
the  wei^t  of  any  such  matter  or  thin^  above  one  or  more  ounces,  shall  be  charged  for  as  if  said 
excess  amounted  to  a  full  ounce. 

4.  That  the  postmaster-general  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised,  upon  all  mail  routes  over  or 
npon  which  the  amount  of  matter  usually  transported,  or  which  may  be  offered  or  deposited  in  the 
post-office  or  post-offices  for  transportation,  is  or  may  become  so  great  as  to  threaten  materially 
to  retard  the  progress,  or  endanger  the  security  of  the  letter  mail,  or  to  cause  any  considerable 
augmentation  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the  whole  mail  at  the  present  rate  of  speed,  to  provide 
for  the  separate  and  more  secure  conveyance  of  the  letter  mail,  at  a  speed  at  least  equal  to  that 
at  which  the  mail  is  now  transported  over  auch  route,  taking  care  to  allow  in  no  case  of  an^ 
greater  delay  in  the  transportation  of  the  other  matters  and  tnin^  to  be  transpo  rted  in  the  mail 
<Mi  any  audi  route,  than  may  appear  absolutely  necessary,  ref^rd  beine  had  to  the  cost  of  expediting 
ita  transportation,  and  Uie  means  at  his  disposal,  or  under  his  control  for  eflbcting  the  same. 

7.  Toat  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  **  An  Act  authorising  the  governors  of  the  several  states 
to  transmit  by  mail  certain  books  and  documents,'*  approved  June  the  thirtieth,  one  thousand 
d{^t  hundred  and  thirty-four,  shall  remain  and  continue  in  full  force,  any  thing  hereinbefore  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  :  and  the  members  of  Congress,  the  delegates  from  territories,  the 
lecretarjr  of  the  Senate,  and  the  clerk  cIC  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be,  and  they  are 
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hereby  audiorised  to  transmit,  free  of  postage,  to  any  post-office  within  the  United  Stato,  or  tlw 
territories  thereof,  any  documents  which  have  been  or  may  be  printed  by  order  of  either  house  of 
Congress,  any  thing  in  this  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstandins. 

e.  Tiiat  eacii  member  of  the  Senate,  each  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  aod  each 
delegate  from  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  secretary  of  the  Senmte,  and  the  derk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may,  during  each  session  of  Congress,  and  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
before  the  commencement,  and  thirty  days  aAer  the  end  of  each  and  every  session  of  Congress, 
receive  through  the  mail,  free  of  postaf;e,  any  letter,  newspaper,  or  packet,  not  exceeding  two 
ounces  in  weight ;  and  all  postaee  charged  upon  any  letters,  packages,  petitions,  memorim,  or 
other  matters  or  things  received  during  any  session  of  Congress,  by  any  senator,  member,  or  delfr- 
gate  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  touching  fail  official  or  legiuative  duties,  br  reason  of  aoj 
excess  of  weight  above  two  ounces,  of  the  matter  or  thingso  receifed,  shall  be  paid  out  of  die  «(»• 
tingent  fund  of  the  house  of  which  the  person  recnvuiff  the  same  may  be  a  monber.  And  thqr 
AM  have  the  right  to  frank  written  letters  ihiin  themsdres  during  the  whole  year,  as  now  autho- 
rised by  law, 

9.  Tliat  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  establish  any  private  express  or 
expresses,  for  the  conveyance,  nor  in  any  manner  cause  to  be  conveyed,  or  provide  for  the  con* 
veyance  or  transportation,  by  regular  trips,  or  at  stated  periods  or  intervab.  nom  one  dty,  toint, 
or  other  place,  to  any  other  city,  town,  or  place  in  the  United  States,  between,  and  frooi,  and 
to  which  dties,  towns,  or  other  places,  the  United  States  mail  is  regulariy  transported,  under  the 
authority  of  the  postHifSce  department,  of  any  letters,  packets,  or  packages  of  letters,  or  other 
matter  properly  transroittable  In  the  United  States  mail,  except  newspapers,  pamphlets,  maga- 
tines,  and  periodicals  ;  and  each  and  every  person  offending  against  this  provision,  or  aiding  or 
assisting  therein,  or  acting  as  such  private  express,  shall,  for  each  time  any  letter  or  letters,  pauet 
or  packages,  or  other  matter  properly  transmittable  by  mall,  except  newspapers,  pamphlets,  maga- 
zines, and  periodicals,  shall,  or  may  be,  by  him,  her,  or  them,  or  through  his,  her,  or  their  means 
or  instnimeutali^,  in  whole  or  in  part,  conveyed  or  transported,  contrair  to  the  true  intoit, 
spirit,  and  meaning  of  tltis  section,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  ana  6tty  dtdlars. 

NEW  YORK  POST-OFFICE. 

Tlw  North  itwil,  nfd  Albany,  CanaBdaigM,  RocheBtsr,  and  '    N«w  Hawo,  eloawa  dally  <««Mpt  Smday,  fiiririiiA 

SuAlo,  will  be  oUMAd  daily  at.  S  a.  m.  aod  ^  p.  m.      day  It  U  clooed  at  9  f.  m.  Sktnrday,  and  Imtm  tUi  dty 

*  ■  ' "    ~  '  ~  Kt  lO  a.  &.  Snnday)  at  6  a. 

The  Mail,  vU  Whita  Plaiiia,  Bedford,  asd  UdsriwM,  tt 

Dukbury,  Odod.,  cloaM  daiiv,exe«pt  Sandan  U.T a- 
Tho  great  Sonibmi  JUall.  fnoladiDg  tbo  NUl  (or  tha 

Weatem  Suiea.  etoMa  daily  at  T|  »■ 

8o«li«m  vay  Hall,  wbick  avppltM  tbo  oAcm  to  Haw 
Jaraoy,  iiiclwUng  PbUad«lpbu,  Baltiwan,  aad  WiA- 

ioeton  City,  ctoaea  at  T| «.  m.  and  U  p. 

INub  for  Brooklyn,  dnao  daily  at.  Ta.m.  aadlp.B' 

Haila  for  JamaJoa,  Oyalor  Bay,  Ueapatsad.  lu.,  ea  Uac 

laland,  cloao  dally  at  6  a.  m. 

The  HaiU  for  otbar  i^aoea  on  LoDg  laland,  doae  m  Tact- 
day,  Thiiraday,  and  Saturday,  at  k 

Tbe  liaU  for  Pluahlng,  eii  WllUanwbaTi,  daaaadallT.ax- 
eept  Sunday,  at  9  a.  r 


Thia  Mall  tncludea  tba  PrOTinca  of  Caoatli 
Tbe  Hall  on  tk«  Woat  aide  of  tbo  HndaoD,  vi&  Hackn- 
aack.  Raniapo  Worlta,  Baopna,  New  Balttinore,  and  tba 
Counliea  of  ToBpkina,  Chamung,  Tioga,  Steuben,  See., 

eloMa  daily  at  fi  a.  m. 

Tho  MaU  for  oOoea  boHering  on  tba  Weat  aido  of  tbo 

Hudaon river,  doaoa daJIy  at  6 a. m. and  iip.ia. 

The  Maa  for  Yonkera,  Sing  Uog,  FlahkUI,  and  all  tho 
crfBeM  on  tbe  Eaat  aMe  of  the  river  cloaea  daUy  at 

A  a.m.  and  Sj  P.m. 

Tbe  Eaateni  atoamboat  Hail  for  New  Haron,  Hartford, 

Ac,  cloaea  daily ,  oicopt  Snadaya,  at  6}  a.  m. 

Tba  Mall  for  Boatnn,  vU  Long  laland  Rallnad,  cloaea 

daily,  oxoep'  Soadaya,  at  6  a.  m. 

Hie  ■teanbont  MaU  for  Bolton,  pii  Stoolngton  and  Pn^ 

rldenco,  cloaea  daily  at  4  p.  n>.  Tbe  'Mail  for'  ^tateu  laland  cloaea  dally,  exeeft  SoniVt 

Theateanboat  Hul,  for  Boatan,  Hd  Norwich  and  Wor-      at  ta.B. 

ccater,  cteMO  daily  at  3  p.m.  The  Mail,  vU  Brldaaport  and  Houatook:  Rytaaad,** 

The  RaalHBUndlbU.iMWaMcb«Rar,  Morwalk,       to     cloaad  daily,  euept  Swiday^  at  iF*- 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


TRANSATLANTIC  NAVIGATION. 

Wb  were  among  the  first  who  advocated  the  establishing  a  communicatioo 
by  steam  power  across  the  Atlantic.  We  urged  the  attempt  on  great  pobHc 
grounds.*  But  not  only  the  prejudices  of  the  public  were  against  the  probability 
of  navigating  the  Atlantic  by  steam  power— but  the  project  was  haughtily  scorned 
by  some  legislators  who  then  did,  and  now  do,  consider  tbemselTes  do  mean 
Btatesmen. 

When  we  consider  the  progress  of  navigation  from  the  period  when  the  Dotflh 
*  See  Hapgr«for*s  British  America,  toL  jL,  chap,  ii.,  on  TranitUuitie  Narigatioii. 
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poaiewcd  New  Tork,— when  we  reflect  upon  the  wonderfully  increased  intercourse 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, — and  when  we  estimate  the 
oomparatiTely  speaking  limitation  of  the  distance,  by  calculating  the  time  required 
now,  with  that  omiupied  formerly,  in  passii^  to  and  fro  between  both  countries,—- 
it  would  be  nsh  and  hazardous  to  give  an  absolute  opinion  on  the  future  elemmts, 
rapidity  and  extension  of  navigable  power.  It  was  but  late  in  the  world's  history, 
when  a  Dutch  ship  performed  the  voyage,  by  leaving  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam 
ia  the  spring  of  one  year — sailing  only  during  the  day,  and  furling  her  sails  and 
laying-to  during  the  nighty— and  on  reaching  New  York,  then  called  New  Am- 
sterdam, this  ship  was  dischai^ed,  unrigged,  and  laid  up  for  the  winter.  On  the 
lUlowing  spriog,  this  ship  was  rigged,  her  condition  examined  and  repaired,  then 
laden  with  wood,  fish,  or  furs,  and  then  made  her  homeward  voyage  during  the 
summer,  as  slowly  as  her  outward  voyage  was  performed  the  preceding  year. 

Hie  voyage  was  afterwards  performed  out  and  home  during  the  same  year. 
S^glish  ships  then  made  two  voyages  during  the  year;  and  growing  bolder,  three 
wywgeB  to  and  from  America  were  made  annually  by  the  same  ship.  Those 
aplmdid  vessels,  the  Uverpool  and  New  York  line  of  sailing-packets,  were  then 
established,  and  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  America  astonished  the 
world.  Steam-ships  are  now  seemingly  about  supplanting  those  sailing-^hips,  at 
least  in  the  carriage  of  passengers. 

The  space  between  the  Old  and  New  World  ceases  to  be  calculated  by  miles 
and  leagues;  days  and  hours  measure  the  distance.  Liverpool  and  Halifax  are 
bron^t  within  ten  days,  and  Liverpool  and  Boston  within  twelve  days  of  each  other. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  powerfiil  agency,— -of  this  rapid,  mighty,  and  certain 
intercourse,  that  all  possible  good  may  be  extended  from,  or  all  possible  evil  in- 
flicted by,  one  country  to,  or  upon,  the  other.  The  era  of  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  steam  navigation  has  been  the  most  important  to  trade,  intercourse, 
and  consequently  oif  extendii^  knowledge  and  civilisation,  tiiat  has  occurred 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  and,  since  the  first  voyage  was  accomplished  by 
sea  from  Europe  to  India.*  Knowledge  and  civilisation  have  advanced,  or  retro- 
graded, according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  mtercourse  between  individuals  and 
nations  has  been  rendered  either  easy,  quick,  and  frequent, — or  difficult,  tardy, 
and  of  rare  occurrence.   That  means,  which  shall  bring  nations,  and  kindred, 

*  Id  a  work  long  oat  of  print  published  about  tea  yean  ago,  and  containiog  sketches  relative 
to  men  and  tbiogs,  chiefly  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  find  the  following  passa^ : 

"  Fims  I  Watke!  Stsah!  what  can  philosophy  have  to  do  with  tkete,  or  t/iese  with  plnhtophyf 
Undoubtedly.  Tes.  Steam  in  the  first  place  diminishes  one  of  the  heaviest  pains  and  penalties  in- 
flicted on  the  race  of  original  sinning  Adam, — '  By  the  tweat  of  thy  brow  thalt  thou  eat  tht/  bread;  for 
while  it  lessens  the  toils,  it  multiplies  the  productions  that  are  useful  to  mankind.  By  itt  gain  upon 
timet  over  distance,  it  reduces  tlie  space  which  separates  countries,  and  by  the  same  rule  it  lengthens 
life,  t^caiculatine  its  duratiou  according  to  the  number  of  acts  that  mark  our  existence,  and  not 


"  By  rendering  the  intercourse  of  nations  eaw,  cheap,  frequent,  and  certain,— by  its  multiply- 
ing ana  ^Aising  the  pn»duetions  of  the  press, — by  its  interclianging  readily  the  ideas  of  mankind, 
and  thecommo£ties  of  the  earth,  it  forms  the  most  effectual  means  of  diffusing  koowledj^  dis- 
pelling &naticism,  subverting  des|K>tifiD,  and  repreaiiDg  anarcby,"— JIfy  Note  Boot.  By  J.  Mac- 
siEGOB.   LondoD,  1685. 
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and  people  into  Uie  nearest  aodal  mteroourae,  will  be  die  sure  and  ineaitible 
power  destined  to  civilise  the  unirene:  by  the  fodlity  with  which  intelligence,  and 
consequently  instrucUon,  will  be  conveyed,  by  sea  and  by  land,  over  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  by  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  individuals  of  one  natioD  may 
be  made  acquainted  with  Uiose  of  all  oUiers. 

Steam-vessels  now  ply  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  Chinese  seas,  and 
along  the  shores  and  rivers  of  New  Holland. 

The  steam-ships  now  employed  between  London  and  Scotland  are  of  eno^ 
mous  power  and  magnitude.  So  are  those  which  run  between  the  Meney  and 
Clyde,  and  between  the  two  latter  rivers  and  the  several  ports  of  Ireland. 

The  fleet  of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  maintains  a  constant  in- 
tercourse with  the  porta  of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  British  channel. 

The  states  of  continental  Europe  are  also  advancing  in  the  acquisiUon  of  steam 
power.  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  are  the  foremost,  in  the  number  of  their 
steam-ships.  Austria  excels  all  the  states  of  the  contment  in  merchant  steam- 
ships. France  and  Russia  in  steam-ships  of  war.  The  Italian  states,  especially 
Naples  and  Tuscany,  possess  several  well  built  and  well  navigated  steam-sfaips. 
Prussia  and  Holland,  on  the  Rhine,  contribute  greatly  to  the  facility  of  iaterctHine. 
Belgium  has  made  attempts,  at  great  expense,  to  establish  a  transatlantie  line  oi 
steam-packets.  The  attempt  has  failed.  The  Hanse  Towns,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  also  possess  steam-ships,  but  only  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  far  behind  other  countries  in  the  possessifHi  of  steaoi-ves- 
sels.  The  Greeks,  were  thdr  country  and  commerce  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
would,  no  doubt,  manage  steam-ships  as  ably  as  they  certainly  have  their  sailing 
vessels.  The  Turks  have  been  clumsy  manners,  and  their  few  steam-vessels  are 
wretchedly  managed.  Of  all  orientalists,  the  ruler  of  Egypt  has  made  an  extraor- 
dinary advance  in  the  acquisition  of  powerful  steam-ships. 

In  1814,  there  was  but  one  steamboat  belonging  to  the  British  empire. 
During  thirty  years  the  number  has  increased  to  about  1000  British  steam-boats 
which  are  now  navigating  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1845,  the  British  government  employs  a  magnificent  fleet  of  steam-ships, 
managed  by,  and  belonging  to,  a  private  association,  which  sail,  temi'monthly  for 
eight,  and  monthly  for  four^  mraths  in  the  year,  between  Liverpool,  Hali&x,  and 
Boston.  From  Boston,  the  great  means  of  intercourse,  by  steamboats  and  lul- 
roads,  diverges  to  all  parts  of  North  America — extending  to  the  furthermost  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  up  and  down  the  navigable  rivers,  6owing  from  the  Kocky 
MountatDs.  Iron  is  made  to  swim,  in  the  form  of  a  ship  (the  Great  Britain)  ex- 
ceeding 3600  tons,  burden,  impelled  forward  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  against 
the  currents,  raging  st«  rms,  and  seas  of  the  Atlantic,  by  an  invisible  power,  moved 
by  the  resistless  force  of  fire  causing  the  expansion  of  water. 

Another  splendid  fleet  of  steam-ships,  belonging  also  to  a  private  company, 
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ftfe  employed  by  the  governaaent  to  maintain  a  monthly  intercourse  between  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  Sonthampt(m,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
^tes  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 

A  third  and  mighty  fleet,  belonging  to  a  great  company^  and  employed  by  the 
government,  saik  monthly  from  Southampton  to  the  European  Peninsula,  and 
by  way  of  Gibraltar  to  Malta  and  Alexandria,  with  a  branch  to  the  Levant  and 
Constantinople.  The  same  company  conveys  the  government  mails,  and  passen- 
gers, by  three  of  the  most  powerful  steam-ships  in  the  world,  from  Suez,  down  the 
Red  Sea  to  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta;  and  that  company  has  contracted  to 
extend  the  established  chain  between  Southampton  and  India,  to  Singapore  and 
the  Chinese  empire,  by  the  employment  of  several  powerful  steam-ships,  nearly  all 
constructed.  This  steam  line  between  England  and  China  is  now  complete,  by 
which  we  hare  received  an  English  newspaper  printed  at  Hong  Kong  only  fifty- 
six  days  before  our  having  read  it  in  London. 

A  British  company  has  for  some  years  established  a  line  of  steamers  along  the 
western  coasts  of  South  America ;  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  a  steam- 
ship on  the  western  coast  of  Korth  America.  The  East  India  Company  emplc^ 
vae  steamnship  in  conveying  mails  between  Sues  and  Bombay ;  and  several  steam- 
vessels  are  employed  in  India,  and  others  in  the  eastern  or  Chinese  seas,  by  the 
British  government,  as  vessels  of  war. 

France  has  projected  four  great  lines  of  Transatlantie  steam-ships — when  they 
will,  or  whether  they  will,  be  established,  we  have  neither  the  power,  nor  the 
temerity  to  decide.*  We  cannot  discover  any  natural  obstacle  in  regard  to  France  and 
America,  to  prevent  French  Transatlantic  ships  competing  with  those  of  England  ; 
but,  acc<»rding  to  our  mere  instinctive  judgment,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  great  connecting  line  of  intercourse,  between  Europe  and  America,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained  direct,  between  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ports 

*  The  fdlowing  appeared  as  the  programme  of  the  projected  line  of  French  steam-ships. 
l^ini  great  Sue—  from  Havre  to  New  York.   Four  tteani-shipB  are  to  be  placed  oo  this  line  i 
the  departarea  are  to  take  place  ooce  a  fortnight,    ^fteen  days  are  allowed  for  each  passage,  and 


boarg,  between  ereiy  voyage,  to  rest  the  crer,  aud  repair  the  veasel  and  engines. 

Second  great  lute — from  Bordeaux  to  Martinique.  Three  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  this 
line ;  the  departures  are  to  take  place  once  a  month.  Two  days  are  allowed  for  the  passage  from 
Bordeaux  to  Corunoa,  and  ten  hours*  stay  there ;  five  days  twelve  boon  for  the  passage  from  Co- 
ninna  to  the  AzOTes,  and  one  day's  stay  there ;  twelve  days  sixteen  hours  for  the  passage  from  the 
Aaores  to  Hartiutque,  the  steamers  to  remain  ten  days  at  Martinique.  Twenty  days  are  allowed 
for  the  return  passage  from  Martiniqae  to  Bordeaux — in  all,  forty  days'  sailing,  and  eleven  days 
and  a  lialf  stoppages.  Thirty-seven  days  are  allowed  between  every  voyage,  at  Rochefort  or  Bor^ 
cteBux,  for  repairs  and  stoppages. 

T%ird great  Sne — from  Marseilles  to  Martinique.  Three  steamers  are  to  be  placed  oo  this  line; 
the  departures  are  to  take  place  once  a  montt).  From  Marseilles  to  Barcelona,  one  day,  and  four 
bouts'  stay ;  from  Barcelona  to  Cadiz,  three  days,  and  twenty-four  hours'  stay ;  from  Cadiz  to  Ma- 
deira. Uiree  days*  and  twenty-four  hours'  stay ;  from  Madeira  to  Martinique,  fourtera  days.  The 
steamer  is  to  remain  ten  days  at  Martinique.  Twen^-one  days  are  allowed  for  tile  return  voyage 
from  Martinique  to  Maneilles— in  all,  forty-tvro  day/ sailing  and  fourteen  and  a  half  days'  stM>> 
pages.  Tbir^Khree  days  are  to  be  eJIowed  at  Toulon  or  Mar8etUe^  between  every  voyage,  for 
repairs  and  repose. 

FouHh  mat  fiw— from  St.  Nazaire  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Four  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  this 
line  I  theaepartnreavetotakeplaceoneeanifmtb.  From  St  Nasaire  to  Liiboo,  miee  days  and 
a  haiC  tweoty^nr  houn'  stay ;  firom  Lisbon  to  Goree^  ^ht  days. 


ten  days  at  New  York — in  all,  for^r  days. 
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in  America;  and  that  snch  iatercoarae  will  be  coadncted  ather  by  British  sub- 
jects, or  by  American  citi»n8,  or,  as  ii  most  likely,  by  both,  jointly  or  separately. 

The  progress  and  great  extension  of  steam  navigaUtm  along  the  coasts  and 
rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great  lakes 
of  North  America,  we  hare  described  under  a  pienous  head. 

The  sailing  ships  belonging  to  the  United  States,  vhich  sail  regularly  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  several  other  ports,  to  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  Havre,  Bordeaux,  to  ports  in  the  Mediterranean — and  to  the  ports  of 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Europe,  are  equipped  in  a  style  of  extraordinafy  perfec- 
tim  and  beauty,  and  navigated  with  the  utmost  nautical  skill.  Hiose  which  sail 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  New  York  and  London,  are  truly  magni6- 
cent,  and  their  accommodations,  though  gorgeous,  combine  for  passengers  all  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  splendid  hotels. 

The  following  were  among  the  principal  large  Transatlantic  vessels  belon^g 
to  Philadelphia  in  1841.   This  table  will  prove  valuable  for  future  reference. 


twu. 


toiw. 


VeMWh. 


Al|i«nqiiiii„  

AlU^hraj  

AMaid*  

B«rUngtMi.  

ConiiMrce  

Chandler  Price.. 

CulcMua  

GiMtnplatn  

SUnaad  Smmi. 

Edward  

OMm.  

Henry  Pratt  

Hopewell  

Helen  Har.  

John  N.  Goaator. 

UUgh  

Levant  


4S3 
41» 
sra 

6M 
439 
441 
399 
094 
S16 
S4« 
474 
093 
413 
307 
604 
SOS 
486 


Mouongahela.. . . . . 

Mancbeater.  , 

Montemma  

North  Star.  

Octarwra.  

Oaage  , 

Ohio  

n»ta  

Robert  FUtoo.... 

Raanoke  

Renown.'.  

Shenandoiib  

Suaquebanna. . , ., 
Stephen  Baldwin. 

SwaUra  

St.  Louis  

Thoaaa*  P.  Cope.. 


010 
S79 
4U 
399 
544 
467 
851 
SOS 
S6I 
SIS 
899 
740 
MS 
630 
748 
S44 
7SS 


Tnacaay  

United  SlUes... 

Venice  

Waalunrten  

Walter.:.  

Anna  Reynolda. 

Amrlia  

B.  Heairk  

Barku*  

Coom  

Vlartoa  

Cora.  

CaliforoU  

Globe  

Georgian  • 

Hercwlea  

Ijoeepbine.  


S90 
448 

ASS 
360 
474 
197 
944 
S«0 
•00 
«5B 

«ss 

160 
1S3 

too 

878 

sss 
ass 


J.  W.Caler.... 
Joabna  Bmltn. 

Lydfa  Ann  

Levant  

Louiaa  

U  PUta  

Uadellae....... 

Madonna  

Navaira..  

Oaceola  

Obio.  

Ronald  aon  

Sarah  Hand..., 

Valparabo  

Waveily  


MT 
ISO 
tIS 
147 
Ml 
S63 

sas 

MS 

S49 
KS 
t37 
SS4 


or  briga  and  bri|utlMa,r5 ;  or  s  lotd.  of  aqtun-riciod  reaieh,  141. 

Cargoes  of  American  prodnce,  which  th^  ships  convey  to  Eugland,  and  of 
British  manufactures,  are  of  enormous  value.  The  carrying  trade  of  both  (with 
the  exception  of  cotton  wool  and  naval  stores),  is,  however,  comparatively  limited, 
by  the  pernicious,  and  fallacious,  protective  duties  of  England  and  America. 

The  following  are  the  lenglhs  of  several  voy^es  of  the  prindpal  sailing  ships 
of  the  packet  lines  between  New  York  and  liverpooL 

DRAMATIC  LINB. 


SHIPS. 

OtlTWARD  PASSAGES. 

SHIPS. 

HOUBWARD  PASSAGES. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Daya. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Peb.  17 
Mar.  95 
April  S3 
lUy  14 
June  6 
JtUy  It 
Aug.  IT 
SepL  IS 
Oct.  n 
Nov.  13 
Doc.  10 
Jan.  IS 

Daya. 

Jan.  97 
Feb.  25 
Mar.  SO 
AprU  BS 
May  16 
Jane  36 
Jnly  S5 
Auf .  S6 
Sept.  M 
Oct.  IS 
Nov.  S3 
Doc  SS 

Peb.  13 
Mar.  17 
April  19 
Hay  18 
Jnne  19 
July  10 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  18 
Oct.  13 
Nov.  19 
Dec  14 

17 
SO 
SS 
93 
S5 
SI 
95 
18 
17 
91 
19 

Jan.  17 

Prb.  18 

Mar.  IB 
April  14 
May  14 
June  14 
July  16 
Aug.  13 
Sept.  IS 
Oct.  IS 
Nov.  14 
Doc  14 

31 

as 

SS 

as 

SS 
SS 
SS 
S3 
90 
30 
M 

aa 

The  outward  passagM  averaged  twenty  days  and  a  half  eadi.  Hm  eleven  paasBges  ««re  made 
in  328  days.  The  shortest  was  made  in  seventeen  daj^  and  the  knigest  is  tweaty-fiTe. 
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OW,  OR  BLAOK  BALL  UNB. 


SHIPS. 


NEW  YORK  TO  LIVBRPOOL 


ArrtT«d. 


SHIPS. 


LITBRPOUL  TO  NSW  YORK 


SaiM.  AniTSd. 


Day*. 


North  AMvioi 

lanpv  

CalwtHU  

8«atk  AMrioft 

BatUad  

Orabna  

CMhrUc*  .. .. 
North  AMriea 

Banpe.  

Oxford  4. 

Col—bai  

SmA  AB«ric«. 
BBobad  

OrpktmS^..... 
Hortb  AnarioB. 

Bar*M  

Ozted  

(Mmbw  

■orthAVM 

Ba^nd  . 

OnteMfo 

OdMd.... 


Jan.  S 

J'  " 
Fob.  t 

.r  " 
Nw.  1 

*> 

AprU  1 
5  19 

»  SO 

JODO  1 

t.  19 
July  1 

-  IB 

Aae.  1 

SI 

Sopl.  9 
dot.  1 

to 

Nov.  1. 

-  19 
Dm.  5 


Ju.  U 
Feb.  8 
»  SI 
H>r.  I* 
IV 

AprU  la 
SO 

Hty  IS 
Jan«  t 
9 
12 

July  9 
90 

Aug.  7 

W 

Sept.  10 
24 

Uct  9 
»  SI 
Nor.  13 
M 

Dec.  14 
Jaa.  8 


» 
10 

19 
M 
IS 
Si 
98 

te 

S6 
ID 
XI 

to 

10 
19 
36 
90 
S9 
10 

xo 
u 

10 
XA 
98 


Caabridfe  

Orpfaea*  

Nonta  Aneriim  

Bunpe  

Oxford.  

Soaih  Amerka  

Cohimbiu  

Bnfland  

OrpheiM  

Cambridge  

North  Amofiea  

Barope  

Oxford  

Columbu*  

South  AnmlM  

BogUDd  

CombrUgo  

Orphane  

North  t»arira  

Oxfbrd.a  ...•■■■•••.*•.... 

Calambw....  

Soath  Auerioa  

BMgfMlj  It--- 


Ju.  10 

J-  ** 

Feb.  7 
19 

Mar.  90 
April  8 
»  10 
S4 

Mbt  8 

SI 

JuDe  8 
..  SO 

July  9 
>.  » 

Aug.  0 
»X 

Sept.  10 

^  " 
Oct.  S 

»  SI 

Not.  8 

»  sx 
Dw.  8 


Feb.  19 
-  SO 

H  4r.  18 
»  SO 

May  3 
S 

»  H 
..  S> 

»  ao 

JuDe  13 
Joly  II 
Aug.  4 

.  M 
Sept.  S 
14 

Oct.  1 
.  11 

iS'sT.  SO 

..  IS 
Dec.  B 

n  SO 

Jan.  4 


SO 
99 
80 
SO 
i^ 

97 
81 
S9 
9S 
88 
88 
48 
88 
44 
88 
40 
81 
87 
48 
13 
81 
S8 
SB 


The  longat  outward  passage  iras  made  hy  the  Europe,  she  having  been  thirty-aix  days  ;  and 
the  shortest  br  the  England,  in  eighteen  days.  All  the  outward  passages  arenufe  twenty-two 
dt^  and  a  half.    The  homeward  passages  average  thirty-three  days  and  sev«Dte6n  hours. 

.  The  Orpheus  made  a  homeward  passage  in  twenty-two  days,  the  Oxford  in  tweo^-three,  and 
the  En^and  in  twenty-fiv^  making  the  uree  sborteit.  The  loogest  was  made  by  tihe  North 
America,  in  forty-eight  days. 

The  different  Lines  of  New  York  Sailing  Vessels  daring  the  following 
Months  of  1845  were,  according  to  these  respective  Programmes^  as  under. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  several  Lines  of  Packets  between  New  York  and 
liverpool  have  arranged  for  their  siuHng  from  each  port,  to  succeed  each  other 

in  the  following  order,  viz.  :— 


SHIPS. 


Bfltdagacr  

BMdu  

Baropa.  •..»•..•••• . 
AiWrartaa  ■•*..*■.... 
wataHaa... ....•*.** 

Jfaw  Tark  

UrorpobI  

flU«<w   

(MaHboa  

Baary  CUy  

Sffia:™^:::: 

QaaaaoTtba  Weot... 

Aarfdaa  

CaatekhM  

Patrtok  Haarj  

VMaiaa  

(MM  

Ix^MiBr  

Oankk  


AUen. 


CAPTAIHS.      Tod*.  Daya  of  SaDlnt  tnn  New  York 


Lowbar.,.. 
Baraley..., 
BUrldga.. 
Faiber..., 
HatUoitDa. 
Allea  


Oobb. 

Cida  

TboaiMoo..< 

Bailor  

WoodhoMa. 
Do  Payator. 

BatMow  

IWano  

Bim  M 


Britten.... 

^kaah.  

BaAMaff. 


No. 
T90 

W 
908 
1881 

est 

1000 

lODO 
880 

1077 
898 
870 

1800 
880 
997 

1168 
898 
799 
801 
700 
7«0 
718 
893 

1000 


Joly  e 
„  II 

n  16 
••  SI 
..  98 
Aug.  I 
,1  8 
..  II 

::  5! 

•.  S6 

Sept.  1 

11 

u  16 
SI 

n  S8 

Oct.  1 

»  II 
„  16 
»  SI 

»  ss 
Hot.  1 


Not.  6 
» 

»  10 
-  SI 
B  9« 
Doc  1 

n  0 
..  11 
..  16 
•>  SI 
„  16 
Jan.  I 

H  « 

n  11 
1« 

:  S 

Feb.  1 

«  e 
.>  11 
i« 

n  91 
n  S6 

Mar.  1 


Mar.  6 
11 
16 
<i  91 
•  98 
April  1 
..  6 
»  11 
.1  16 

n  St 

36 

May  1 

„  6 
»  II 
„  « 
»  91 
>.  S« 

Jmdb  1 
..  « 
>,  II 
»  16 
»  SI 
•t  "6 

Jidy  1 


Daya  of  SaUlar  from  liTarpoal. 

Ang. 

91 

Dee.  91 

April  XI 

96 

..  96 
Jan.  1 

..  S8 
Hay  ] 

Silpt. 

1 

6 

.  6 

n  « 

It 

>.  11 

»  11 

16 

„  to 

n  10 

91 

..  91 

n  SI 

26 

n  96 

98 

June  1 

Oct. 

1 

Feb.  1 

6 

»  6 

»  6 

11 

n  11 

..  11 

16 

„  16 

»  Id 

91 

31 

H  SI 

S6 

„  S6 

.  S8 
Joly  1 

I 

Mardi  1 

6 

«  « 

.  6 

1* 

11 

»  11 

»  11 

16 

»  IS 

.  U 

XI 

„  XI 

»  91 

96 

m  S8 
AptD  1 

..  sa 

Dm. 

I 

Aag.  1 

n 

6 

11  6 

.  0 

•> 

11 

II 

»  11 

18 

H  W 

16 

These  slupi  areall  of  the  largest  claB%  and  are  commanded  by  men  of  character  and  experieDce. 
Tli^  cabin  accommodations  are  all  Uiat  can  be  dedrad  in  point  of  splendour,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience,  and  th^  are  furnished  with  every  deicription  of  stores  of  the  best  kind.  Ponctuali^  in 
the  days  of  sailing  will  be  strictlv  adhered  to. 

Rate  of  pssMge  to  Liveipoo^  100  dollars.   From  Liverpool  to  New  York.  25^ 
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NBW  LINE  or  PAOKBTS—UVBIIFOOL  TO  NEW 

YORK. 


SHIPS. 


Liberty  

Canella  

Mempbia  

Oblo  

Taralinta.  

lUpoUlo  

0«n.  Parkblll . 


W.  Edward*  

P.  P.  Norton  

P.  H.  Pnncb  

C.  H.  CoffiD  

H.  Lyoa   

J.  O.  SnlUi  

).  C  Laee  

A.  H*K«WB  


ton*. 

WT 

on 

1*40 
7P8 
7«8 
604 
616 
B74 


Barden. 


taoi. 
1400 
ISM 
ITM 
IMO 

im 
lint 
1175 
IIM 


M  ■hfM«r 

burden,  bnilt  In  tha  dty  (rf  N«w  York,  with  anch  improvc- 
tocnt*  u  conbin*  pMt  speed  wlOt  ubbmiI  CMnlort  te 
p«Men|era.  BTery  care  haa  b(«B  taken  in  the  arrange- 
ment M  their  acootnuodatiana.  The  price  efpawne  hanbe 
la  100  dolUra,  for  which  ample  etorea  will  be  prattded. 
These  ablpa  are  commanded  byexperienced  nMatera, 
will  make  erery  exertion  to  five  feneial  Mtlrfkctien. 

Neither  caplniaa  nor  owuera  of  theae  aUpa  will  be  rm- 
apenaible  Am-  any  tettera,  pareeb,  ev  McMgee  eent  by 
then,  nnleaa  reenter  UUa  of  udlsg  we  mfmi  tterefare. 

Lettera  by  the  pacLeta  wOl  be  cliim*  14  eento  ptt 
■Infle  sheet,  8*eentaperoaiioe,aadBew94eneMeot 
euA.— April  «r. 


Passaob*  made  by  the  Star  lAw, 


SHIPS. 


SheOteld  

Uniied  Btstea. 
Wesbheater  . 
Virginian  .... 

ShelBeld.  , 

UDited  8utes  . 
Westchester  .i 

Tlrginian.  

Sheffield  

United  Sutea  . 
Vliginlan  ..... 


OUTWARD  PAS8A0B8. 


Suled.     Arrived.  Daya. 


Jan.  16 
Peb.  16 
Mar.  14 
April  10 
May  14 
June  14 
Jnly  IS 
Kag.  1 3 
SepL  14 
Uct.  IS 
Not.  15 


Peb.  6 
Mar.  IS 
April  10 
Hay  9 
June  9 
Jnly  8 
Ang.  4 
Sept.  4 
Uct.  e 
Nov.  IS 
Drc  S 


SHIPS. 


tl 

« 

r 
as 
u 

S4 
ti 
3S 
94 
S8 
SS 


IVirtinian  

iSbeBeld  

United  States.. 
I  Westchester  .. 

iVirglDiaa  

ISbeffield  

United  States.. 

Westchester. . . 

Virginian  

Sheffield  

United  State*-. 


HOaiBWARD  PASSAGES. 

Balled. 

Arrived. 

Day*. 

Peb.  1 

Mar.  IB 

4J 

Mar.  1 

„  » 

TT 

April  i 

Hay  i 

S3 

May  17 

June  U 

S9 

Jene  t 

Jnly  10 

S8 

Jnly  a 

Aug.  1ft 

43 

Ang.  3 

Srpt.  14 

41 

Sept.  • 

Oct.  11 

S9 

Oct.  4 

Nev.  9 

31 

Nov.  1 

Dee.  1 

SO 

Dec.  4 

Jan.  4 

M 

Tbe  eleven  outward  passwes  were  made  in  266  day*,  and  th^  averaged  a  fiaetimi  over 
twen^-four  da^  each.  The  snortettwas  made  id  twenty-one  days,  and  the  longest  in  twenqr^ 
eight. 

The  longest  homeward  pansge  wh  made  in  forty-five  da^  and  tbe  shortest  in  tweo^^even. 
The  eleven  wore  made  io  896  days. 

Pabiaobs  made  by  the  Swallow  Tail  JAne, 


SHIPS. 


Boscoe  

George  WesUngton  .... 

Shakipeare  

Independence   

Roacoe  

George  Washington  

Shakspeare  

Independence  

Roscoe  

Oeerge  Weahinglen  ... . 

Patrick  Henry  

Indepeudepce  


OUTWARD  PA8SA0B8. 


Sailed.     Arrived.  Days 


Jan.  S 

Peb.  7 

Mar.  7 

April  B 

Hey  a 

Jene  7 

Jnly  8 

Ang.  7 

Sept.  9 

Uct.  7 

Nnv.  T 

Dee.  10 


Jan.  X8 
Mar.  5 
April  7 
M 

June  7 
-  M 
July  SB 
Ang.  SS 

Sept.  ao 

Nov.  I 
Not.  9ft 


to 
as 

SI 

ai 
as 

17 
90 
91 
91 
99 
IS 


SHIPS. 


t  o  dependence.  • 

Roacoe  

George  Weshington . 

Shakspeare  

Independence  

Roaeoe  

Genrge  Waahingtou  . 

Shftkjpeare.  , 

Independence  , 

Hoeeee.  ....>.....•■. 
George  Weabini^.. 
Petitrt  Henry  ...... 


HOMEWARD  PASSAOES. 


Sailed.     Arrived.  Daya. 


Jan.  37 
Peb.  SS 
Mar.  99 
April  99 
May  98 
Jnne  M 
July  99 
Aug.  99 
Sept.  39 
Oct.  96 
Nov.  17 
Dec.  18 


Mar.  a 

n  » 
April  99 
Hay  U 
Jnne  99 
Aug.  9 
Sept.  I 
Oct.  9 

H  SO 
Deo.  19 

f.  sr 
iaa.  « 


a 
ts 
ai 

99 
94 
49 


SI 
Ai 


The  eleven  outward  passages  were  made  in  248  days,  and  averaged  twenty-two  days  and 
twelve  hours  each.   The  longest  was  made  in  thirty-one  days,  and  Uieshortcst  in  seventeen. 

The  homeward  passages  averaged  thirty-five  days  and  a  fraction  each.  None  made  less  than 
twaiQr-«ght  days,  uid  none  over  forty^ve.   The  twelve  were  performed  in  ^1  days. 

A  Tablb  of  all  the  Fassases  of  the  Steam  Ship  Great  Wettem,  between  Bristol  and  New  York, 
from  April,  1688,  to  July,  1889,  showing  the  Time  of  her  Departure  fnwa,  and  Arrival  at, 
each  Port.  &c 


FROH  BRI8T0I.  TO  NSW  TORK. 

FROH  NBW  TOBK  TO  BRISTOI.. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Nnmber  of  Days. 

SaUed. 

Arrived. 

Nnuberef  Deya. 

April  9 
June  9 
Jnly  91 
September  B 
October  97 
January  9B 
Uarrti  9S 
May  18 
Jnly  6 

April  93 
June  17 
August  S 
September  94 
Nevetnber  19 
February  16 
April  14 
Hey  SI 
Jnly  99 

14| 

14 
14 
134 
IS 

?? 

May  7 
Jnne  3S 
Aeguat  16 
Uctuber  4 
November  99 
Pebnwry  93 
April  39 
Jnne  IS 

May  99 
July  B 
Anguat  SO 
October  18 
Dtember  7 
Menft  11 
Hayr 
JnnelS 

1J» 
1? 
!? 
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The  average  of  passages  from  New  York  to  Bristol,  thirteen  days  and  three-quarters. 
*"*>rtest  passage  was  twelre  days  and  a  quarter;  the  longest  fifteen  days. 

Tlie  average  of  parages  from  Bristol  to  New  York  was  sixteen  days  and  one-eigJith  *  the 
shortest  having  been  thirteen  days,  the  longest  twenty-one  days  and  a  hal£ 

The  average  of  all  the  passages,  out  and  home,  was  fifteen  days.  The  whole  time  employed 
in  the  first  fifteen  passages,  excluding  fifty-two  days,  during  which  the  ship  lay  up  refitting,  was 
twelve  months  and  one  day.  The  whole  time  spent  at  sea,  in  the  fifteen  passage^  was  223  days. 
In  these  225  days  the  ship  must  have  s^led,  in  all.  about  61,000  miles,  ^ving  an  average  progress 
of  227  miles  per  day,  atid  about  nine  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  out  and  home,  summer  and 
winter. 

By  one  of  the  piissages  from  New  York  to  Bristol,  despatches  by  tlie  ship  were  received  in 
Liverpool  and  London  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  leaving  New  York,  say  on  the  evening  of  the 
I7tb  of  October,  having  left  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  that  month.  By  the  same, 
and  by  one  other  passage,  passengers  and  despatches  reached  Paris,  by  way  of  England,  on  the 
fifteenth  day. 


STIAH  BBTWEBN  NEW  YORK  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

Tie  Great  Wetlern  Steam-iblp  Company'!  steam  ihip, 
the  Great  Wcatern,  1700  ton*,  450  hone  power,  B.  R.  Mat- 
tbewa,  Eaq.,  commander;  the  Great  BrlUlu,  S600  tone, 
■OM  bone  power,  [ieuteuafit  Jamea  n«kiiu,  R.  N<  com- 
ounder,  are  intended  (o  mU  u  fotlowa: 

GREAT  WESTERN. 
Pram  LtrerpcoL  Pram  New  York. 


Satarday  Uay  17 

Saturday  July  5 

Saturday  Aug.  S3 

Satttidsy  Oct.  11 


Thoridaj  .Jane  19 

Thursday  July  31 

Tbunday  Sept.lS 

Thniaday  Nov.  e 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Prom  LiTerpooI.  From  New  York. 


Saturday  July  46  | 

Skturdey  Sept.  27 

Saturday  Not.22  | 


Satnrday  Auf.  30 

Saturday  Oct.  93 

Saturday  Dec  20 


Fate  per  Great  Wealem,  lOO  dolUra,  and  Ave  dollan 
atawarda*  feea.  Para  per  Qraat  Britain  will  be  Bnaoancsd 
in  R  future  advertlaeinent. 

For  freight  or  psMg^  trs^J  to  Rlohnd  Irrin. 


A  Table  of  all  the  Passages  of  the  Transatlantic  Steam  Ships  Company's  Ships,  Royal  William 
and  Liverpool,  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  from  July,  1838,  to  June,  1839,  showing 
the  time  of  their  depa^ure  from,  and  arrivBl  at,  each  port. 


NAMES. 

PftOH  LIVERPOOL. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Day*. 

Royal  WUIUm  

date. 
Jaly  3 

Sept.  20 
Nov.  0 
Dec.  19 
Peb.  6 
Aptil  90 
June  13 

date. 
July  94 
Oct.  10 
Nov.  93 
Jan.  6 
Feb.  95 
Hay  r 
June  30 

No. 
90 

1°4 

Avereie  Royal  WUUam  and  Liverpool  from  England, 
18  d&yt. 


N  AH  BS. 


FROM  NEW  YORK. 


Royal  William. 


Liverpool   

Royal  William  .... 
Liverpool  


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Days. 

date. 

date. 

""no."" 

Aug.  4 

Aug-.  19 

Oct.  20 

Not.  6 

Dec.  C 

Dvc.  90 

1^ 

Jan.  16 

Peb.  3 

Mar.  9 

Mar.  25 

10 

Hay  18 

Jnue  1 

Average  Royal  William  and  Liverpool  to  England,  IB 
dayii. 


niese  passages  are  calculated  from  dock  to  dock,  and,  it  will  be  observed,  the  Liveipool's 
nsnages  are  mostly  made  in  the  winter  montlis,  not  the  best  calculated  for  making  short  voyages. 
Her  K>iir  trips  to  th^  westward  have  been  made  within  forty-two  hours  of  the  same  time.  She 
has,  with  but  one  exception,  made  the  southern  passage;  hereby  lengthening  her  voya^,  but 
avoiding  the  risk  of  running  upon  ice,  and  obtaining  fonher  passengers  mild  and  fine  weather. 

The  Great  Wealem  will  have  performed  about  eighty  voyages  to  and  from  Bristol  or  Liverpool 
and  New  York  from  the  8tii  of  April,  1838,  to  December,  1845.  Average  voyages,  fifteen  days 
twelve  hours,  outward.  The  passages  from  Bristol  being  somewliat  longer.  The  average  of  the 
homeward  voyages  was  thirteen  days  nine  hours.  One  voyage  from  Bristol,  touching  at  Madeira, 
was  performed  to  New  York  in  twenty-nine  days  one  hour,  including  one  day  four  hours'  stoppage 
at  Madeira. 

The  following  statement  of  the  time  occupied  in  making  the  passage  between  Liverpool  and 
Halifax,  is  a  most  important  document  in  steam-navigation,  as  not  only  showing  the  certunty  of 
a  (^uick  communication  acnss  the  Atlantic  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  at  the  average  rate  at 
which  it  may  be  made.  The  passage  out,  gives  7.86  miles  per  hour ;  while  that  home  (influenced 
by  prevailing  winds  and  currents),  gives  9.3  miles.  The  mean  between  these  may  be  taken  as  the 
avenge  speed  obtained  at  sea,  or  what  may  be  called  the  w»-rate.  In  this  case,  the  sea-rate  ia 
8^  miles  per  hour. 
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AMERICA, 


FusAOBt,  to  and  from  Liverpool  and  Halifax,  of  the  British  and  North  AmerieaD  Rogral  Mail 
Steamships,  fVom  July  4,  1840»  to  June  4, 1843. 


NAMES. 


Voyagu. 


BritBKBla.. 

AmaiM..... 
BriUnaU.. 
GmledonUt  < 
AcwU*.... 
Britannii . 
CalvdonU. 
Audia  .... 
CoIambiA.. 
BriUBnU  , 
CftledooU. 

AoMlia  

Columbia.  ■ 
BliUDnU.. 
Caledoaia. 
AcwUa  .... 
Colnmbl*. , 
Briiuinl*.. 
CalBdmia 


number. 
1 
I 

1 

a 
s 
s 

B 

I 

4 
» 

4 
S 
S 
4 
5 
3 
fl 
S 


Sailed  from 


4*te. 
July  4,  mo. 
Aug.  4,  — 
S«pL4,  — 

n     19.  — 

Oct.  4,  — 

.,    M.  - 

Not.  4,  — 

Dec.  4.  — 
Jan.  S.  1841. 

Feb.  4,  — 

Mar.  4,  — 

..  ao.  — 

ApriU,  — 
— 

May  4,  - 

..    IS,  ~ 

June  4,  — 

..   19.  — 

July  4,  — 


PASS  AO  K. 


Out.  Hom«. 


d.  h. 

19  le 

11  4 

II  1 

IS  » 

a  3 

II  13 

II  U 

14  IT 

13  3 

15  9 

14  0 

16  13 
13  3 
13  IT 
13  6 
II  S3 

10  ID 

15  s  ;  10 

11  3  I  le 


NAHEll. 


Acadia .... 
Columbia.. 
BriUnola  . 
Caledonia. . 

Acadia  

Columb'a... 
Britannia  . 
CaledoaU  . 

Acadia  

CnlnmbU.. 
Briiaooia.. 
Caledonia.. 
AudU  .... 
Columbia ,. 
Briunola.. 
Caledonia  . 

Acadia  

Columbia.. 
Britannia  . 


Vm.«.     Sailed  from 


number. 

s 

4 

7 
6 
7 
S 

a 

7 

8 

6 

9 

8 

S 

7 
10 

8 
10 

8 
11 


date. 
July  SO,  IB4I. 
Aug.  4,  — 

„  19.  — 
Sept.  4,  — 

„  19,  - 
Oct.  &,  — 

n    *I.  — 

No».  4,  — 
„    19,  — 
Dm.  4,  ~ 
Jan.  4, 184S. 
Feb.  4,  — 

Mar.  4,  — 
'  Aprils,  — 
I    -    10  - 

'  lUy  4.  - 
I    -    19,  - 
June  4,  — 


PASSAGE. 


OnL 

Henta. 

d. 

b. 

a. 

k. 

10 

U 

s 

ai 

IS 

S3 

11 

1 

II 

ao 

11 

n 

11 

w 

■0 

St 

13 

11 

11 

s 

13 

IV 

10 

M 

H 

4 

IS 

• 

11 

10 

11 

U 

IB 

la 

II 

s 

14 

17 

u 

17 

14 

18 

11 

a 

P- 

bfc. 

IS 

s 

IS 

s 

SO 

17 

IS 

IS 

IS 

St 

It 

14 

13 

SO 

10 

la 

14 

IS 

10 

« 

11 

ts 

V 

17 

11 

17 

10 

la 

Arerjge  paaaage  by  ebronometer Out,  13  daya  6  hours ;  Home.  I  i  daya  3  hour*. 


MARSBILLES  LINB  OF  PACKETS. 

Tbo  undementiuBed  abiM  will  be  regularly  de*patclic4l 
from  bene*  on  fba  lirt,  and  fron  HarBeillea  on  the  lOth  of 
mek  mratb  during  tbe  year,  aa  follewa :— 


8H  I  FS. 

C4PTAIN8. 

From 
New  York. 

Prom 
HaraeillM. 

Prince  de  Join- 
Tille  (new).... 
Harcella  (new), 

Nebraaka.  do.  do. 

Stephen  Coulter.. 
Jolm  Silreaier. ... 

Wm.W.  Lawrence 

O.  Hagar  

April  1 
Hay  1 

June  1 

July  1 
Aug.  1 

June  10 
July  10 

Ang.  10 

Sept.  10 
OcL  10 

Tkey  are  all  flatt.«aSing,  coppeied,  and  Rvper-tetened 
TOiirli.  and  eommanded,  «r  to  be  caamandei,  by  men  of 
ezperime.  Hwlr  aecammndattoBa  for  puMngera  are  all 
that  ncad  be  deriicd  In  point  of  ogeafBrt  and  cenTealence, 
bm*lng  cxotUent  ■taic.roam  accoaunoAatlona. 

FnnctMdItT  la  Om  daya  ef  aalUng  from  boA  porti  may 
be  relied  on. 

Good*  addremaJ  to  Ae  agents,  will  be  ftrwardid  free  of 
other  ehargca  tbaa  Iboee  amually  paid. 


NEW  YUBK  AND  HAMBDBG  FACKBTS. 

The  folio  wing  abipe  aail  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  on 
atetod  day*  :~ 

Barque  Newton,  Captain  WdobolO.  , 

Ship  Howard,  Captain  I'anlsen. 

Barque  Miles,  Captain  Bblera. 

Barque  Franklin,  Captain  Sleeboom. 

Barque  Waabinrton,  Captain  Kruger. 

Rbip  Stopkani,  Captaio  Rolulb. 

Ship  Brareni,  Capiain  Plor. 
These  sblp*  are  all  coppered  and  copper  .fastened,  and 
commanded  by  men  of  eaperience  in  the  trade-  Having 
good  accommodstlona  for  caUn  and  steerage  passengers, 
penooe  wishlDg  to  hav«  their  fitenda  fiwn  Ocrmeay  can 
aeoire  their  psasage.  Other  ahbw  are  also  engaged  In  the 
trade  with  Hambiui,  Bremen,  fte. 


LOUISIANA  AND  NBW-TORK  LINB  OP 
FACILBTS. 

For  the  better  aecomuodation  of  ahipyera,  a  ship  fa 
despatched  from  New  York  on  ibe  1st,  Sth.  laih,  IMh, 
toth,  and  S3tb,  of  each  moDth,  commencing  the  10th  of  Oo- 
tober,  and  continuing  nntU  Wj,  when  r^nlar  daya  ere 
appointed  Ibr  the  remainder  of  Ibe  year,  wfceiehy  greet 
delays  and  disappointmehts  will  be  prevented  donng  the 
■nmmer  months.  The  following  shfpe  ef«  employed  in 
tUs  arrangement  ;— 

Slilp  Sl  Mary,  Capt.  Pbrater. 

Ship  Mississippi.  Capt.  Hllliard. 

Ship  Sh^speare,  Capt  Chester. 

Ship  Yaaoo.  Capt.  Wlbray. 

Barqne  Genesee,  Capt.  kfinot. 

Ship  Oswego,  Capt.  Wood. 

Ship  Usrtba  Washinftea.  Capt.  StevOM. 

Ship  Saitelle,  Curtain  Taylor. 
Tbeee  ships  were  all  built  In  the  eity  of  New  York,  ex- 
pressly Ah-  packets,  are  of  a  Ugbt  draft  of  water,  have  re> 
oeatty  bem  newly  coppered,  and  put  in  spleodid  ovdar. 
with  accemmodatlons  for  passengers  nBeqaaBed  br  oeas- 
fnrt  They  are  commanded  by  expeiieaced  weten.  whe 
will  make  every  eurtion  to  give  general  srttahctien.  Itey 
wlU  at  all  liBKa  be  tewed  ap  utd  dm  Oa  Mlaalaiipiil  by 
■teanbeals. 

HOLHBS'S  LINE. 

To  sail  every  ten  dajs  during  the  season  :— 
Ship  Orleans,  S.  Seara^master. 
Ship  Arkanras,  Bunker,  master. 
Ship  Alabama,  D.  M.  Banker,  master. 
Ship  Sarataga,  W.  H.  Hnsaell,  master. 
8hlp  Louisa,  Leavitt,  mssCer. 
Ship  Rieuxi,  Clark,  master. 
Ship  Suliana,  Dennis,  master. 
Ship  Vickabnrg,  Brary,  master. 
The*e  are  all  fast-sailiBg,  roppered  and  copper  hlened 
vesiela,  built  expressly  for  thb  trade ;  commanded  by  men 
of  great  experience,  and  will  insure  at  the  lowest  imtee. 

They  will  St  sll  dmes  be  towed  up  and  down  the  MisM»- 
slppi  by  steamboats,  and  will  sail  punotnaUy  as  advertised. 

Great  care  will  be  taken  of  all  goods  shipped  bw  tUs  aid 
and  well-known  line  i  and  every  exertloB  marts  ie  arcem- 
oMdate  both  sUppen  and  pasoaagen. 
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Shipping  in  the  Trade  of  Fnnoe  and  the  United  States,  as  advertued  in  the  HaTre  Ust 

for  the  following  Months  in  1845. 


HAVRE.  ArriTOd 

Sanfc  Anilim.  BmImd.  taiy  IB  HobUe 

KeBtneky,  RMoti,  July  17  New  Orleana 

J«hn  Dulap,  Cboate,  July  17.  Hobile 

Uil^HiniB*,  July  W  New  York 

Havre.  AliMwaitth.  AntMt  SS.  do. 

DeacalioD,  AUen,  AufuatfS  „.  ..New  Orleam 

Sea  Uaa,  CroM,  AnauK  H  Ao. 

J««epbiiie,  RacandiAMoM  9A~  New  York 

Grand  Conde,  Aabeit,  l«|wt  S$  HoMIe 

Goadwii).  D*v^■  Aaput  30  do. 

Mia  Walker,  ONidrv,  AagnatW  Biobmond 

lieoperd,  Longcope,  Anf  ntt  SB  Baltinum 

FaMae,  PaAer,  Auput  30  Ridunond 

mala.  JameMD,  Anaunt  it  New  Orleans 

Bthimare.  l^inck,  Sept.  14.  N«w  York 

iMbtfka,  Brim,  Oct  4  Ballitiiore 

SUIrd 

Lmy  Pbilippe,  Caaloff,  July  19  New  York 

Alben,  Marwtck,  Jnly  15  do. 

VerMfllra,  Htint,  Joly  16  Boaton 

Btle*  Braoka.  Mowea,  July  16  Uoittd  States 

St.  Ni^i^,  PeU,  July  IS  New  York 

fnOmt,  DerriM,  Jaly  90  do. 

TiMsrIa,  Hartsborne,  JmIt  «  Ualted  States 

■mnM,  Howa,  AngiMM  New  York 

Bwm,  Afaawntb*        9.  do. 


Argo,  Antbony,  Oct  I  New  York 

Potitiac,  Parker,  Oct.  I  Hew  Urinne 

Ooodwln,  DB>ii.  Uct  1  New  York 

LMpnd.^LAaij^M,  Oct  i  Maw  Orfeaiw 


SaUy,  Bdgar, 
Testa,  Srabry.  Oct  6.. 


NawTork 
NewOrlaana 


HABSBILLB8.  Arrived 

Rollok  Gibersoa,  Augnat  19......  New  Orleans 

Agnes,  Witberell,  Sept  S  New  York 

Cnbm,  Chllda.  Sept. »  Naw  Orb-ana 

WUtOB,  Cnitia,  Sept.  ft.  New  York 

Sailed 

Hissoori,  Silraatre,  July  U  New  York 

Napoleon,  RoUo.SaptS  New  Orleans 

BORDRAUX.  Arrired 

Tamanrnd,  Cbild,  Jnly  10.  New  Orleans 

Snaaa,  Wiahert,  Sept.«  New  York 

SalM 

Sea,  AUen,  Sept.  15....  N«w  T«rk 

LA  ROCB  RLLB.  S^M 
HaihOda  Luther,  CrowoU,  Sept  U..  New  York 

DUNKIRK.  AnW 
Panltaia,  StareiM,  Oct,  I  Haw  York 


The  Havre  Trade  Lists  advertised  £ot  Sales  during  the  following  Mraths. 


HAVRE.  For 

Bndwaa  d' Orleans,  Rtchardami,  Jaly  H  New  York 

Bergaody,  Wotton,  Anpiat  I  do. 

Ttrqaia,  llmMly,  Jaly  34.  do. 

Sinh  Aisilia,  BuimaD,  Aaguat  1  do. 

KoraiaB,  Spavin,  July  V>  New  Orleans 

lUjab,  Sdwidge,  August  S..  .....du, 

TaglioaL  Rogvra.  Sept.  10  do. 

Zarkfa,  Johnson,  Sept.  I    .....New  York 

Hanr,  AiaaworOii,  Sept  8  do. 

Apollo,  nich.  sonn  do. 

TsgBni,  Roger*,  Sept  10  New  Orleans 

Cbamabriaad,  Labordr,  Sept.  10  do. 

Bablc«n.  TbompaMi,  aoon  do. 

Ustoidia.  Gray,  Sept.  20  ,  do, 

Nwngaosett,  Deatrbecbo,  Oct  1.  do. 

8«a  Uen,  Cnaa,  Oct.  19  do. 

VaataSaabry,  Sept  SO.  do. 

AndaBe,  GnigiMt.  Sept.  M  do. 

A^  Authmy,  Sapt  M  .New  York 


Raltiinore,  Funck,aoon  New  YoA 

Goodwin,  Davis,  Sept,  IB  Ao. 

Taglloni,  Bogan^  Sept  IS  .....NawOrlwana 

Cbateaubrland.  Laltorde,  Sept.  IS.  do. 

Hagmdia.  Gray.Sppt  30  do. 

Narragansett,  DestebeelM,  Oct.  1  •  do, 

SaaUMi,  Crois,  Uct.  IS  ■  do. 

VealL  Sonbry,  Sept.  30.  •  •  da. 

Andalle,  Guignot,  Sept  St.  •  do. 

Deneallon,  AUen,  Oct.  SO   .....do, 

Sylrie-de-Graaae,  Thonpson,  Oet.%  N«w  York 

UticB,  Hewitt,  Oct.  10.  da. 

Albany,  Cnwferd,  Oct  M   .do. 

Venice, Salter,  Oct.  13  .■■   do. 

Namaiaoaett,  Deiteberho,  soob...  Now  Ortoano 

Saa  Uon,  Cross,  Oct.  19  do. 

Andelle,  Galgnot,  Oct  IS  do. 

Deucalion.  AUen,  Oct  SO  do. 

Jupiter,  Cartar,soon  Gbarieaton 

Ocaanui,  Smith,  aoon  Ta»a 


The  daily  New  York  shipping  lists,  always  exhibit  advertisements  of  the  ships 
being  then  ready  to  take  on  board  merchandise  aud  passengers :  chiefly  for  the 
following: — 

Fob  Fokeiqn  Pobts. — Aguadilla,  P.  R.;  Amsterdam ;  Antigua  ;  Antwerp;  Acanzaa; 
Aux  Caves ;  Baltic  ports ;  Barbadoes ;  Bay  Texas ;  Belize,  Honduras  ;  Bermuda ;  Bour- 
deaux ;  Bremen ;  Buenos  Ayres  ;  Canton;  Cape  de  Verds;  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Cardonas; 
Galveston,  Texas  ;  Glas^w  ;  Gottenburg ;  Guayaquil ;  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  Hamburg ; 
Havauna ;  Havre  ;  Hull ;  Kingston,  Jamaica  ;  Laguayra  ;  Lisbon  ;  Liverpool  ;  London  j 
Hadnra ;  Malaga ;  Malta  ;  Manilla ;  Marseilles;  Matansas  ;  Montevideo  ;  iNantes  ;  Naples; 
Nassau,  N.  P.;  Nitevitas;  Palermo;  Panama;  Port-au-Prince;  Porto  Cabello ;  Porto 
Rico;  Rio  Juioro;  Rotterdam;  Sandwich  Islands;  Savonilla;  Smyrna;  Stettin;  St. 
John's,  N.  F.;  St.  John's,  N.  B.  ;  St.  Kitt's;  Stockhohn;  St.  Petersburg,  R.;  St. 
Piene,  Martinique;  St  Thomas;  St  Vincent;  Trieste;  Turk's  Island;  Valparaiso; 
Vera  Crux. 

The  following  are  the  principal  distant  ports  in  the  United  States,  for  which 
large  ships  are  advertised. 

Apalachicola;  Charleston;  Georgetown;  Franklin ;  Key  West;  Mobile ;  New  Orleans; 
Newport ;  Pensacola ;  Savanna ;  St  Augustine ;  St  Mark  s ;  St  Mary's ;  Tampa  Bay. 
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l^e  range  to  which  the  New  York  steam-padttts  and  ofiher  packets 
ployed  in  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  goods  in  the  river  and  coasting  bide 
extend,  will  appear  from  the  following  list,  published  in  July,  1845. 


The  Regulu-  Packcla  and  SteBmboats  In  tb«  Couting 
Trads,  lie  at  or  near  the  following  placet.  All  lia  in 
the  Baat  RiTer,  except  tboae  marked  N.  R. 

Albanr  vteamboata,  morolnKUBe.  .  .Barclai-atreat,  N.  R. 

— —  ditto,  eTening  linn..  Oonlandt-atrMl,  N.  R. 

 towboata  Broad  and  Vortlaodl-aUeeu. 

Alexaadria  packeU  Pier,  No.  14. 

Auboy  ditto  WbilebUr. 

ApaUcbleola  ditto  Baritng-tlip  and  Pinfr«treet. 

Baltimore  ditto... .Old-iUp,  Pier  Mo.  14, and  WalKatreet. 

fiorton  ditto..  •■Coentiea>aUp.  Hatdan-lana,  and  UU^ip. 

Bridgeport  ditto  ^  J  mat  ritp. 

—  Bteamboat  Catbarlne-streel. 

Gatakill  patdieU  Cedar-atrent,  N.  R. 

CiMrloaton  ditto  Burttng-dip  and  Piae-alreot. 

Darien  ditto  Bcokman-atreet, 

Baat  Had  dam  ditto  Janua-allp. 

Baalport  ditto  Pier.  No.  2. 

Fall  River  ditto  Mafalen'lane  and  Coeutlw-Rlip. 

n«liUII  towboaii  Ubcrty-alreet.  N.  R. 

Georgetown  (D.  C.)pacUta.  Pier,  No.  14. 

 TS.  C.)  dino  Biat  aMe.  CoentiM-alip. 

Huwrd ditto.....  Jamea  and  Coentiei-i1ip>. 

 ateamboata  ,  Peck-stip. 

HudMOt  towboata  Libert; -«reet,  N.  It. 

Key  Weat  packeta  Pier,  No.  W. 

Hiddletown  (CvnO  packeta  Jamea-riip. 

Mobile  ditto  BurIiBg.aUp  and  Wall-atreet. 

Mautncket  ditto..........   Stevena'- wharf. 

Newark  (N.J.) ditto  Whitrtiall. 

 fN.  J.)  ateamboata  Barclay-aireet,  N.  it. 

New  Bedford  packela  PecL-alip. 

New  Bruniwick  (N.  J.)  ateamboata.. fiarday-street,  N.  ft. 

 <N.  J.)  packeta   Broad-atreeL 

NcwbHrg  ditto  Wamn-atreet,  N.  B. 


New.Harea  packeta  Pecfc-^ 

 ateamboata  Ped-alip. 

New-London  packeta  Bnriiag-da. 

 ateamboata  Pier,  No.I.N.K. 

New-Urleana  packeta  WalUtfect 

Newpwt  (R.  1.)  ditto  Maidaa  Iw, 

NeW'Rocbelle  ateamboata.  Falli»a-*wii 

Norfolk  packfta  Fier.Na.14. 

Norwalk  ditto  Jatt  dip. 

 ateamboata  Cathartae^owc 

Norwicb  packeta  Bwrii^M^ 

 ateamboata  Pier,  No.  I, M.S. 

PeterabKK  packeta  WaU-mcL 

Philadel|£u  ditto  Old-alip  and  CoMtie»^ 

 ateamboata  Pier,  No.  1,  N.  R. 

 towboata  Oid>a1ip  and  Fiinr  No.XN.R. 

Portland  packeta  Cocntita^lir. 

Portamouth  (N.  H.)  ditbi  ComtkMb. 

Poagbkeepaio  towboata  lAertD-atrnt,  N.  R. 

ProrMenoe  (R.  L)  packeta  Maidao  If 

 (B.  I.)  ateamboata  Fior,  No.  I.  N.K. 

Riaimoad  packeta  WaO-amK. 

Sag  Harbour  ditto  Faefctfip. 

Salem  (Uaaaaehaactto)  ditto  OoenttaMli^ 

Savanna  ditto  Haide»JMia, 

Sa>brook  ditto  Comier-*kf. 

Shrewabury  (N.  J.}  dilto..>><  .Coeeolmfip. 

SUmford  (Con.)  ditto  Jamna  illy 

 <Con.)  iteamboata  Catbariae-*Sr«t. 

St.  UarL'a  packeU  Pier.  NobM. 

StoDingtnD  (Con.)  ditto  .....Samt*^. 

 (Cou.)  iteamboatt  Fior,  No.  1,  X.  B. 

Troy  towboata   Brsad-mwt. 

Waahiogtoo  City  packeta  I*ier,  No.  U. 

Wilmtoglon  (N.  C.J  ditto  Wert  aide  fat-^ 


Atebaoe  Freights  during  die  Summer  of  1845. 


ARTICLES. 


To  LiraapoOL : — 
Cotton,  square  &  round  bales. ..lb. 

Seed!  tierce 

Beof  (304  IbL)  

Beef  and  pork  barrel 

Tnrpentine  

Leather  SOOO  Iba. 

Tobacco  hogihetd 

Heavy  B'>od»  ton 

To  London  i-^- 

Tobacco  hog«ben  d 

Flour  barrel 

Naval  atorea  

Heaaurcment  goodi  ton 

Heavy  goods  do. 

OIL  do. 

Seeda  fierce 

Beef  (304  to836lba.)  

Beef  barrel 


Talne— Stciling. 


0        to    0  0  3-10 


1  3 

40  0 

32  e 

XO  0 

30  0 

S  0 

30  0 

3&  0 


4  e 
a  • 


3  D 

1  0 


30  0 
27  6 


&  0 


ARTICLES. 


To  HAvma;-- 

Cotton,  square  and  round  lb. 

Aibca  ton 

Rico  do. 

MeasuTeoient  gooda.  do. 

Quercitron  bark  do. 

Wbalebooe  lb. 

tjud  and  udlow.  do. 

SBAMBN'S  WAGES,  In  1845. 

WITH   aMlLL  STORKS  ALLOWED. 

To  Liverpool  and  Karre.per  mooih 

Nortbdf  Europe  do-i 

Hediterraneao  do.' 

Weat  luUien  do.l 

Coaaiing  do. 

Baat  Indies  da. 

Soutb  America  do.' 


Valno. 


dlra.  clo.    dira.  eta. 
0    Oj    to    •  H 
10  « 


8    0  „ 


10  0 
to  0 


1«  « 


Letter-bags  are  kept  for  the  reception  of  ship-letters,  at  Gilpin's  Reading^  Room,  Mer- 
chants' Exchange ;  and  Hale's  Ship  Letter  Office,  No.  58,  Wall-etreet,  for  New  YoHt; 
Amsterdam;  Barbodoes  ;  Carthagena  ;  Constantinople ;  Curasao  j  Galveston;  Guayaqnil; 
Hamburg;  Haranna ;  Havre;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Liverpool;  London;  Madeira;  Ma- 
nilla; Naples  ;  New  Orleans  ;  Palermo  ;  Panama  ;  Port-au-Prince  ;  Rio  Janeiro;  Rotter- 
dam; Sandwich  Islands;  Smyrna;  Stettin;  St.  John's,  N.  F. ;  St.  Pierre,  Maitiuiiiue; 
St.  Vincent ;  Turk's  Island  ;  Valparaiso  ;  Vera  Cruz— (See  Post  Office  of  the  VkUed 
States,  generally;  New  Post  Office  Law ;  Miscellaneous  Statements.) 

The  following  statement  includes  the  names  and  tonnage  of  the  principal 
British  and  American  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  London  from  the  United 
States,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845,  though  not  comprehending 
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half  the  number  actually  engaged  in  trade  between  those  ports  and  the  United 
States. 

frtMH  New  KorA. —Beitish  :  Clutha,  498  tons.  Auebican  :  Prince  Albert,  980 
tons;  Washiagton,  300  tons;  Westminster,  608  tons ;  St,  James,  617  tons;  Northum- 
beriuid,  990  tons ;  Gladiator,  674  tons  ;  Mediator,  647  tons ;  Switzerland,  590  tons  ; 
Quebec,  655  tons ;  Robert  Fulton,  550  tons;  Wellington,  703  tons;  Heiidrick  Hudson, 
^1  tons ;  Talisman,  350  tons  ;  Jessore,  500  tone ;  Arethusa,  336  tons  ;  Toronto,  609  tons. 

From  Boston. — British:  none.  American:  Talisman,  350  tons  ;  Vespasian,  400 
tons  ;  Ellen,  400  tons. 

From  Charleston. — Bbitish  :  Marion,  427  tons.  American  :  Ark,  400  tons ;  Abagiu, 
350  tons  ;  Brontes,  400  tons. 

From  Baltimore. — British  :  none.    American  :  Laura,  300  tons. 

Names  and  tonnage  of  principal  British  and  American  vessels  which  arrived 
at  Liverpool,  daring  the  same  period. 

From  New  York. — British:  Brothere,  537  tons.  American:  Europe,  613 
tons;  Aderon  Dark,  608  tons;  Samuel  Hicks,  818  tons;  New  York,  972  tons; 
Toronto,  609  tons ;  St.  Patrick,  896  tons;  Liverpool,  1129  tons;  Siddons,  90O  tons; 
Columbus,  664  tons;  Sea,  800  tons;  Ashburton,  1077  tons;  Ann,  218  tons;  Stejiheu 
Whitney,  995  tons ;  Yorkshire,  1058  tons  ;  Cambridge,  877  tons  ;  Patrick  Henry,  982 
tons  ;  St.  Lawrence,  425  tons  ;  Paul  Jones,  650  tons ;  Oxford,  707  tons  ;  Ilochester,  845 
tons ;  Indiana,  607  tons  ;  Garrick,  900  tons  ;  George  Washiiij^n,  609  tons ;  Ohio,  757 
twjs;  St.  George,  845  tons;  Montezuma,  982  tons;  Virginian,  650  tons ;  Montocello, 
S90tona;  Hottinguer,  1000  tons;  Kalamazoo,  798  tons;  Lancashire,  600  tons;  Roscius, 
1067  tcHis:  John  R.  Skiddy,  908 tons;  Adirondack,  761  ions;  Sheffield,  564 tons;  Inde- 
pendence, 800  tons :  IsabeUa,  745  tons  ;  Waterloo,  900  tons ;  Henry,  434  tons  ;  Souther- 
non,  700  tons;  Pacific,  600  tons;  Henry  Clay,  1300  tons;  Slienandoak,  750  tons; 
Queen  of  the  West,  1334  tons  ;  Sheridan,  1000  tons  ;  Tarolinto,  570  tons ;  Caledoma, 
545  tons ;  Hudee,  647  tons ;  Empire,  1000  tons  ;  Loudon,  700  tons. 

From  Boston. — British:  none.  American:  Iberias,  329  tons;  Concordia,  641 
0  a*  i  Ashburton,  553  tons  ;  Barnstable,  873. 

From  Philadelphia. — British:  none.  American:  Savannah,  816  tons;  Mouonga- 
hda,  500  tcais  ;  Thomas  P.  Cope,  845  ;  Saranak,  816  tons  ;  Susquehanna,  5G0  tons- 

From  Charleston, — British  :  Mandane,  360  tons ;  Safeguard,  290  tons  ;  Conrad,  367 
tons ;  Creole,  455  tons ;  Sarah  Stewart,  365  tons ;  Borneo,  458  tons  ;  John  Renwick, 
402  tons;  Promise,  446  tons;  Macao,  482  tons;  Selina,  258  tons;  Sarah,  517  tons; 
Jessie,  679  tons ;  Chieftiun,  325  tons ;  Burrol,  402  tons  ;  Lavinla,  374  tons ;  Corsiur,  476 
tons ;  Sir  Henry  Pottioger,  426  tons ;  Lady  Bagot,  455  tons ;  Robert  Ker,  357  tons  ; 
A un  Kenny,  486  tons;  Lady  Sale,  736  tons;  Cremona,  506  tons;  Wilson,  281  tons; 
Lady  Fitxherbert,  886  tons  ;  Lord  Ashburton,  1009  tons ;  Cambridge,  494  tons ;  Ross, 
645  tons;  Consbrook,  423  tons;  Conqueror,  657  tons;  Thetis,  584  tons ;  Constitution, 
558  tons ;  Janet,  320  tons ;  PorUand,  54 1  tons  ;  Leonard  Dobbin,  6 1 1  tons  ;  Mor^na, 
354  tons;  Kingston,  431  tons;  Johnston^  436  tons;  Evergreen,  574  tons;  Kilty, 
388  tons.  Amobbicah  :  Lochinvar,  635  tons ;  Swanton,  709  tons ;  Augusta,  708 
tons ;  Thomas  Bennett,  505  tons  ;  Shenandoah,  700  tons  ;  John  Baring,  430  tons ; 
Arabella,  696  tons  ;  Harriett  and  Jessie,  453  tons ;  Victor,  394  tons  ;  Columbia,  344 
tons ;  Xaylon,  420  tons ;  Elsinore,  597  tons ;  John  Fehrman,  428  tons ;  Delia  Walker, 
494  tons;  Tartar,  573;  Susquehanna,  560  tons;  B.  Aylmar,  437  tons  ;  Marengo,  426 
tons;  Richmond,  475  tons  ;  Treton,  428  tons  ;  Ambassador,  452  tons  ;  Virginia,  612  tons; 
Peter  Hattrick,  355  tons ;  St.  Mark,  545  tons ;  Roger  Sharman,  496  tons  ;  Persia,  438 
tons ;  Thames,  372  tons  ;  Southport,  499  tons ;  John  Baring,  550  tons ;  Swatra,  747  tons ; 
Bepublic,  644  tons. 

From  Savannah. — British:  Oronocto,  609  tons;  Ben  Nevis,  955  tons :  Douglas,  650 
tons  ;  Kingston,  431  tons  ;  Coronation,  739  tons  ;  Ocean  Queen,  568  tons  ;  Myreiie,  244 
tons;  Envoy,  481  tons;  Devonport,  767  tons;  Primrose,  553  tons;  Syria,  580  tons ; 
Leander,  813  tons;  Ottawa,  562  tons;  Fanny,  367  tons;  Robert,  665 tons;  Acadia,  800 
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tons;  Akunder  Grant,  689  tons;  Britunnia,  609  toiu;  Serern,  573  tons ;  Sesostru,  606 
tons;  Glasgow,  611  tons;  James  and  Maiy  Sinoot,  533  toDs;  Nelson  Village^  384  tons; 
Thomas,  765  tons;  Stadacona,  619  tons;  Lady  FaJkland,  672  tons;  Ayrshire,  543  timi; 
Carieton,  404  tons;  Sherbrooke,  505  tons;  Lord  Canterbury,  599  tons;  Rockshire,  565 
Queen  ^Hctoria,  588  tons;  Parmelia,  811  tons;  Leshmago,  741  tons ;  Charies,  579  tons; 
Leander,  733  tons ;  Robert  A.  Parke,  389  tons ;  Socrates,  457  tons ;  Espinola,  880  tons. 
Ahesicah  :  Robert  Shaw,  402  tons ;  Powhattan,  640  tons ;  Mcholas  Biddle,  790  tons ; 
Lancaster,  798  tons;  Susannah  Cumraing,  540  tons;  Tamerlane,  346;  Clyde,  415  tons; 
Pacific,  595  tons;  Harward,  340  tons;  Stirling,  493  tons;  Charles  Jose^  310  tons; 
Clvde,  413  tons;  Eli  Whitney,  528  tons;  HowiudL  387  tons ;  Glendower,  518  tons;  Eli- 
sabeth, 531  tons,  Edwin,  339  tons  ;  Denmark,  554  tons. 

From  Mobile. — British  :  Civioo,  292  tons;  Superb,  519  tons;  Dumfries-shire,  873  tons; 
Lady  Milton,  636  tons ;  John  Munn,  637  tons ;  John  and  Robert,  501  tons ;  Sisters,  851 
tons  ;  Washington,  800  tons  ;  Charles  Humberstone,  640  tons  ;  Jara,  372  tons ;  Samuel, 
558  tons ;  John  Bell,  501  tons  ;  James  Moran,  600  tons ;  Harmony,  852  tons ;  Mann- 
ham,  451  tons;  Rankin,  1120  tons;  Lanark,  648  tons;  SatoUite,  824  tons;  Agenoia, 
731  tons ;  Herculean,  317  tons ;  John  Bentl^,  783  tcma ;  Aluander  Edmond,  716  tons ; 
LocUibo,  1006  tons;  Rasalama,  780  tons ;  Jane,  781  tons;  W.  Pine,  552  tooa;  Helen, 
860  tons  ;  Malabar,  686  tons ;  Marr,  342  tons  ;  Duncan,  644  tons  ;  Agnes  Gilmoar»  915 
tons;  Wallace,  864  tons  ;  Ana,  647  tons;  Symmetry,  1009  tons  ;  Henry  Gardiner,  701 
tons;  Margaret  Polloc, 917  tons;  Ottawa,  1147  tons;  Duncan  Ritc^e,  610  tons;  Biiken- 
head,  935  tons;  John  Campbell,  624  tons;  Llantamum  Abbey,  431  terns;  Ooeana, 
799  tons;  Tay,  512  tons;  Queen,  650  tons;  Aurora,  709  tons.  Amebic  an  :  Elia- 
beth,  549  tons;  Bytown,  346  tons ;  Lucy,  396 tons;  Suffolk,  518  tons;  Waveriey,  529 
tons  ;  Burlington,  534  tons  ;  Palestine,  469  tons ;  Pactolus,  500  tons ;  Winifnac,  339 
tons  ;  Clara,  525  tons ;  EWbeth  Denison,  806  tons  ;  Isaac  Newton,  599  tons ;  Snsao 
Howell,  766  tons  ;  Oxnard,  688  tons ;  Dublin,  650  tons ;  Shannon,  843  tons  ;  Rob  Roy, 
525  tons  ;  North  Sea,  379  tons ;  Agnes,  429  tons  ;  Superior,  570  tons  ;  Sarah  Ann,  431 
tons;  Memphis,  800  tons  ;  Cubage,  426  tons  ;  Virginian,  700  tons;  Asia,  474  tons ; 
Joshua  Bates,  620  tons;  Epaminondas,  500  tons;  William  Goddard,  514  tons;  Bcmibay, 
550  tons;  Hudson,  713  tons;  Powhattan,  590  tons ;  Carrol,  695  tons;  Cornelia,  1065 
tmis ;  Great  Britun,  694  tons ;  Bowditch,  578  tons ;  lAncastor,  798  tons ;  Alhamhi^ 
718  tons  ;  Rockingham, 400  tons ;  Robert  Paiker,  599 tons;  T.  B.  Wales,  600 tons;  St 
Leon,  505  tons  ;  Hector,  560  tons  ;  Java,  538  ttms ;  Brewster,  686 ;  OndLdca,  749  tons; 
PortsmouUi,  520  tons. 

From  New  Orleans. —  British  :  Gossypium,  745  tons ;  Tameriane,  495  tons ;  ^  Cdm 
Campbell,  651  tons;  Zanoni,  590  tons;  Magnificent,  731  tons;  Tie  Duke,  682  tons; 
Bonadea,  625  tons  ;  Favourite,  661  tons  ;  Victory,  590  tons  ;  Lord  Maidstone,  683  tons; 
Margaret,  795  tons;  North  Pole,  312  tons;  Pursuit,  731  tons  ;  Provindalist,  880  tons; 
Lord  Sandon,  678  tons  ;  Mavfield,  824  tons  ;  I^arkshire,  689  tons  ;  Elizabeth,  691  tons  ; 
Columbine,  607  tons ;  British  King,  637  tons ;  Coromandel,  662  tons ;  Octavius,  634  ttmi; 
Amoy,  648  tons  ;  Grampian,  774  tons  ;  Glentanner,  610  tons ;  Yorkshire,  808  tons ;  Qea- 
nor,  679  tons  ;  Gertrude,  703  tons  ;  W.  Abrama,  706  tons  ;  Rothschild,  645  tons  ;  Broom, 
889  tons  ;  Susan,  537  tons;  Huron,  498  tons;  Venelia,  581  tons  ;  Aberdeen,  560  tool; 
Seraphine,  643  tons  ;  Marchioness  of  Abercom,  875  tons  ;  Warren  Hastinga,  698  tons ; 
Miltiades,  675  tons;  Glenlyon,  908  tons;  Lamport,  743  tons;  Emerald,  721  to»; 
Springfield,  547  tons;  Lord  Seaton,  730  tons;  Themis,  1004  tons  ;  Henry  Duncan,  562 tons; 
Good  Intent,  592  tons ;  Importer,  734  tons  ;  Swan,  859  tons  ;  Royal  Adelaide,  453  tooa ; 
'^Hctoria,  716  tons ;  Li^y  Constable,  613  tons  ;  Laurel,  808  tons  ;  Glenleven,  646  tons  ; 
Sapphire,  714  tons  ;  Caledonia,  789;  Falcon,  382  tons;  Envoy,  740  tons;  Bebnont.  937 
tons ;  Encliantress,  832  tons ;  Independence,  693  tons  ;  Pallas,  520  tons  ;  Georgtana, 
513  tons  ;  England,  893  tons ;  Lord  Wellington,  732  tons  ;  Arabian,  581  tons  ;  Standard, 
531  tons  ;  Chieftain,  795  tons  ;  Ellerslie,  734  tons;  Ann  Armstrong,  899  tons  ;  Evening 
Star,  642  tons  ;  China,  645  tons;  Hebe,  450  tons  ;  Ann  Jeffie,  941  tons  ;  Mountttneer, 
869  tons ;  Henrietta  Mary,  844  tons ;  Jane,  658  tons ;  Imogen,  330  tons  ;  Corea,  734 
tons ;  Hero  of  Sidon,  615  tons ;  GoUah,  988  tons  ;  Sir  Charies  Napier,  638  tons ;  At- 
gyle,  634  tons;  Henry  Bliss,  729  tons;  Ocean  ^een,  802  tons;  liveipoc^  514 
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tons.  Amkbicas  :  Onea,  750  tons ;  Europe,  598  tons ;  Geoi^  Stephens,  498  tons  ; 
St.  aoud,  475  tons;  T.  B.  Wales,'  599  tons;  Sheffield,  590  tons;  J.  Shepherd, 
730  tons;  Caledonia,  545  tons;  Charlema^e,  741  tons;  Diana,  6CK)  tons;  Mary- 
land, 401  toDfl ;  Russell  Glover,  795  tons ;  Fanny,  615  tons  ;  Elizabeth  Bruce,  606  tons  ; 
Ouns  593  toiu ;  Washington,  494  tons ;  Meteor,  709  tons  ;  Alhambra,  695  tons ; 
Essex,  774  tons ;  Laura,  763  toiu ;  Brewster,  696  tons ;  Walpole,  703  tons  ;  Goodwin, 
724  tons;  Swatra,  862  tons ;  Empne,  1049  tons;  St  LAwrence,  460  tons;  Persian,  492 
tons ;  IXIidin,  570  tons ;  Abbot  Lord,  600  tons ;  Commerce,  502  tons ;  London,  637  tons ; 
Oregon,  688  tons;  Mayflower,  500  tons  ;  Soldan,  765  tons ;  Scotland,  517  tons;  Fran- 
conia,  532  tons;  Kilby,  597  tons :  Columbiana,  600  tons;  Hampdeu,  704  tons;  Thomas 
Parkins,  670  tons  ;  Republic,  900  tons  ;  Malabar,  600  tons ;  Tyrian,  544  tons  ;  Emblen, 
644  tons ;  Mississippi,  717  tons  ;  Champlun,  728  tons  ;  Luconia,  576  tons ;  Cygnet,  498 
tons ;  Logan,  613  tons  ;  Leopard,  580  tons ;  General  Veazie,  443  tons  ;  Adams,  600  tons  ; 
Desdemona,  710  tons  ;  Ontario,  640  tons ;  Sweden,  680  tons  ;  Neptune,  569  tons  ;  Ge- 
nessee,  459  tons  ;  Lehigh,  541  tons  ;  Liverpool,  642  tons  ;  Constantino  841  tons  ;  Suf- 
folk, 651  tons  ;  HiarBaha,  653  tons ;  Stephen  Baldwin,  680  tons. 

BRITISH  NAVIGATION  WITH  THE  NORTH  AUERICAN  COLONIES. 

The  Transatlantic  ships  employed  in  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  British  North  American  colonies,  are  adapted  in  size  to  the  cargoes  which 
they  carry,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  colonial  or  British  ports,  in  which  they 
lade  and  discharge. 

The  ships  which  carry  timber  from  the  ports  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Chaleur 
bay,  Miramichi,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  range  from  150  tons  to  above  1000 
tons.  The  prindpal  ships  laden  widi  limber,  &c.,  from  the  North  American 
colonies,  which  discharged  their  cargoes  at  the  ports  of  London  and  liTorpool, 
daring  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845,  were  the  following,  viz.; — 

PoaT  OF  London. — The  Themis,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  John*s, 
1004  tons,  30  men.  The  iScAooJuic,  of  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St  Ste- 
phen's, 1005  tons,  31  men.  Prmeess  Royal,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St. 
John's,  1096  tons,  29  men,  Jftdtts,  of  Glasgow,  822  tons,  26  men.  Manchester^  of 
Qiiebe<^  826  tons,  25  men.  The  greater  number  of  the  other  ships  in  this  trade,  and 
those  which  discha^e  at  the  port  of  London,  the  Clyde,  Leith,  Bristol,  Cork,  &c.,  range 
from  300  tons  to  700  tons.  Those  which  are  laden  at  the  shallow  ports  of  the  North 
Asurican  colonies,  with  timber  and  deals,  and  discharge  at  the  shallow  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  range  as  low  as  from  300  tons  to  about  120  tons. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Newfoundland,  are 
seldom  above  200  ions,  and  frequently  of  much  less  burden.  Those  trading  with  N?va 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (some  of  the  timber  ships  excepted),  are 
usoally  of  moderate  burden. 

West  Indies. — The  ships  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  would  formerly  be  consi- 
dered of  very  large  burden;  but  compared  with  those  engaged  in  the  North  American 
trade,  they  are  not  usually  half  the  capacity. 

SotrtH  AHEKicjiN  Tradi. — Generally,  the  trade  carried  on  with  South  America,  is 
in  somII  ships  and  brigs. 

East  Ihdies  and  China. — The  most  splendid  ships  belonging  to  the  British  empire 
are  those  employed  in  the  trade  with  India  and  China.  This  was  at  all  times  the  case, 
liiese  mi^niecent  ships  are  built  chiefly  in  the  river  Thames,  the  Tyne,  the  Mersey,  and 
the  Clyde*  The  following  vessels  are  among  the  principal  ships  which  arrived  during 
tbe  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845,  from  India,  Stc ,  in  the  port  of  London,  viz. 

From  C*tcoTTA,  the  W^legf,  of  London,  1013  tons,  60  men.  Monarch,  of  Lon- 
don, 1282  tons,  84  men.    Prince  ^  Wakt,  of  London,  1241  tons,  84  men.  The 
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Queen,  of  London,  1244  tons,  82  men.  Gloriana,  of  Newcastle,  1056  tons,  62  men, 
EUenborough,  of  Newcastle,  1031  tone,  62  men*  Ovsen  Glendower,  of  London,  989 
ions,  67  men.  Bucephalus,  o(  Newcastle,  985  tons,  64  men.  Southamptorij  of  Lon- 
don, 971  tons,  68  men.  Mtudstone,  of  London,  938  tons,  62  men.  Seringapatam. 
of  London.  870  tons,  65  men.  Some$t  of  London,  785  tons,  39  men.  Union,  of 
London,  750  tons,  27  men.  fFestmtuter,  of  London,  610  tons,  26  men.  CAina,  658 
tons,  28  men.    Besides  a  great  many  other  ships  of  from  400  tons  to  600  tons. 

From  Madras,  the  Egueatirian,  of  London,  800  tons,  37  men.  The  Neptune^  ot 
London,  645  tons.  30  men.  The  XarAifsw,  700  tons,  25  men.  Besides  other  ships  of 
from  300  tons  to  600  tons. 

From  Bombay,  the  Universe,  of  Dundee,  719  tons,  26  men.  The  Nelson,  of  Glas- 
gow, 603  tons,  24  men.  The  Camatic,  of  London,  632  tons,  32  men.  Besides  others 
of  less  burden. 

From  Canton,  the  ffindostan,  of  London,  708  tons,  37  men.  The  Cattle  Edeit, 
of  London,  930  tons,  52  men.  The  Royai  Albert,  of  Greenock,  507  tons,  17  men. 
The  VAme,  of  Liverpool,  577  tons,  21  men.  Besides  other  ships  from  400  tons  to 
500  ton?. 

In  the  trade  with  Singapore,  New  South  Wales,  and  other  eastern  places,  the  ships 
vary  in  size  from  250  tons  to  600. 

The  ships  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  the  Clyde,  and  the 
Mersey,  and  ports  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  other  eastern  places,  vary  in  their  sin 
from  300  tons  to  700  registered  tons. 

The  following  summary  of  the  cargoes  discharg-ed  by  some  of  the  principal  ships 
arriving  from  the  United  States,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  ports  of  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  will  be  found  curious  and  instrurtive. 

The  cargo  discharged  in  February,  1845,  at  the  St.  Katherine's  Dock,  London,  by 
the  American  ship  Victoria,  of  938  tons,  30  men,  from  New  York,  exhibits  the  variety 
of  exports  :  viz.,  4164  barrels  of  turpentine,  2300  barrels  of  oil  cake,  17  casks  of  oil, 
66  tierce!=,  19  hatf-tierces,  and  1  hogshead  of  tobacco,  2629  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  174 
tierces  of  beef,  70  barrels,  48  half-barrels  of  pork,  161  cases,  64  casks  of  cheese,  26 
barrels  of  tallow,  161  cases,  64  casks  of  general  merchandise,  20  barrels  of  sarsapariUa, 
75  cases  of  cloths,  25  boxes  of  black  weights,  1  case,  I  cask  of  specie,  30  boxes  of 
broom  corn,  30  boxes  and  17  casks  of  broom  handles,  and  6  dozen  brooms  and  whips. 

The  Prince  Albert,  of  New  York,  980  tons,  37  men,  from  New  York,  discharged  a 
month  previously  in  the  port  of  London,  44  casks,  23  cases,  12  bales  of  general  mer- 
chandise, 25,440  stave?,  122  logs  of  cedar,  1050  casks  of  oil-cake,  303  casks  of  oil, 
20  barrels  of  lard  oil,  16  casks  of  spermaceti,  1492  barrels  of  turpentine,  ZO  barrel*  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  79  pigs  of  lead,  1  case  of  worsted,  7  hogsheads  of  furs,  1 1  casks 
and  50  kegs  of  tobacco,  235  bales  of  hemp,  4901  bushels  and  four  casks  of  Indian 
corn,  110  barrels  of  pork,  125  tierces  of  beef,  1054  case*,  and  296  casks  of  cheesy  1 
tierce  of  hams,  2  hogsheads  of  tallow,  10  kits  of  salmon,  1  cask  of  tongues,  5  hides,  3 
boxes,  and  1  barret  of  bread. 

The  NorthunU>erland,  of  New  York,  990  tons,  32  men  ;  discha^ed  a  cargo  of  nearly 
similar  articles,  with  the  addition  of  197  bundles  of  whalebone. 

The  WeUington,  tlie  Hendrick  Hudson,  the  Westminster,  the  St.  James,  the  ^i^bec, 
the  Mediator,  the  Switzerland,  the  Gladiator,  the  Robert  Fuller,  &o.,  discharged  similar 
cargoes,  and  all  these  will  comprehend  a  view  of  the  imports  from  America  into  the  port 
of  London,  if  we  add  tobacco,  and  an  occasional  vessel  from  Boston,  Charleston,  and 
Baltimore.    The  outward  cargoes  consist  chiefly  of  British  manufactures. 

Talisman,  of  Boston,  discharged  in  London,  60,000  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  2  tons  of  horn 
tips,  3  cases  of  merchandise,  1  case  of  hoops,  39  bales  of  bemp,  6  barrels  of  isinglass, 
23}  tuns  of  oil,  and  500  tons  of  ice. 

The  Lotasa,  of  the  United  States,  from  Baltimore,  300  tons,  1 1  men,  dischai^^ 
577  tierces  of  beef,  584  barrels  and  164  tierces  of  pork,  9  casks  of  grease,  100  kegs  of 
tongues,  51  casks  of  tallow,  I  barrel  and  60  half  barrels  of  soet,  227  tierces  of  beef, 
100  barrels  of  pork,  21  hogsheads  of  quercitron  bark,  3  tierces  of  bones,  1 4  tierces  of 
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clorer-seed^  13  tierces  and  6  tons  of  sassafras  root,  1  case  of  merchanctise,  10  hogsheads 
of  tobacco,  1  tierce  of  beea'-wai,  and  30  kegs  of  butter. 

*  Cargoes  of  timber  from  Britisb  America.— The  John  and  Mary,  of  Quebec,  from 
Quebec,  12  nien,  286  tons;  discharged  20  pieces  of  wbitCi  and  450  pieces  of  red  pine, 
4O0  deals,  and  3922  staves. 

The  Clyde,  of  St.  John's,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  20  men,  7 1 1  tons ;  dis- 
charged 288  pieces  of  pine  and  139  pieces  of  birch  timberj  13,737  deals,  5650  palings, 
3600  pieces  of  lathwood,  3840  staves,  43  boards,  and  4  fathoms  firewood. 

The  Junior,  of  Quebec,  from  Quebec,  19  men,  677  tons;  discharged  20  pieces  of  oak 
timber,  50  pieces  of  elm,  58  pieces  of  pine,  12,474  deals,  and  8610  staves. 

The  Great  Britain,  of  London,  from  Montreal,  20  men,  492  tons ;  discharged  3439 
barrels  of  flour,  2179  staves,  75  pair  of  oars,  252  deals,  108  handspikes,  550  barrels  of 
ashes,  and  1  case  of  books. 

The  Lirerpool,  of  Halifax,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  20  men,  536  tons;  dis- 
charged 335  pieces  of  pine  timber,  1 1,959  deals  and  ends,  7719  head  staves,  3  cords  of 
lathwood,  and  3  barrels  of  furs  and  skinst. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cargoes  which  were  discharged  in  London^  from  ships, 
which  arrived  from  India,  China,  &c. 

The  Queen,  of  London,  from  Calcutta,  42  men,  1244  tons;  discharged  1385  chests 
of  indigo,  246  bales  of  raw  silk,  122  chests  and  4029  bags  of  sugar,  991  bags  of  salt- 
petre, 102  hogsheads  of  oil  seed,  4600  packets  of  linseed,  2500  bundles  of  rattans,  53 
case9  of  silk  piece  goods,  38  cases  of  silk  corahs,  545  bags  of  rice,  2  butts  and  1  pipe  of 
retarned  wine,  22  tubs  and  243  boxes  of  camphor,  5  cases  of  cheroots,  10  barrels  of  pep- 
per,  10  cases  of  lac  dke,  and  6  cases  of  arrowroot. 

The  iVmce  fFales,  of  London,  from  Calcutta,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  84 
men,  1244  tons ;  discharged  3762  ba-is  of  sugar,  101  bales  of  raw  silk,  810  chests  and  2 
boxes  of  indigo,  110  cases  of  castor  oil,  1378  bags  of  rice,  3300  bundles  of  rattans,  705 
bundles  of  cherelta,  6  barrels  of  senna,  100  barrels  of  jute,  1250  packets  of  oil-seed,  1 
box  of  cowries,  36  cases  of  piece  goods,  100  puncheons  of  rum,  1778  bags  of  saltpetre, 
1400  packets  of  cowries,  12  cases  of  sundries,  6  cheats  of  tea,  25  butts  and  20  pipes  of 
wiitf,  shipped  tu  London  for  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  1  box  of 
ostrich  feathers. 

The  Wahner  Castle^  of  London,  from  Canton,  Hong-Kong,  and  Manilla,  48  men, 
656  tons;  discharged  3622  chests  and  598  half  chests  of  tea,  13,425  bags  of  sugar,  and 
26  tons  of  sapan  wood. 

The  Monarch,  of  London,  from  Calcutta  and  St.  Helena,  84  men,  1282  Cons ;  dis- 
charged 3094  bags  of  sugar,  394  chests  of  indigo,  3020  bags  of  saltpetre,  635  bags  of 
horn  tips,  431  bales  of  raw  silk,  1758  packeU  of  linse«l,  23  chests  of  lac  dye,  19  cases 
of  piece  goods,  2  trusses  of  silk,  50  puncheons  of  rum,  100  bales  of  jute,  and  90  bags 
of  rice. 

The  Universe,  of  Dundee,  from  Bombay,  26  men,  719  tons;  discharged  564  bags  of 
coffee,  173  bundles  and  432  bags  of  turmeric,  50  bales  of  coir  yarn,  185  bags  of  senna 
leaves,  24  boxes  of  arrowroot,  14  boxes  of  gum  dammar,  1  box  of  poppy,  3  boxes  of  shel- 
lac, 3U6  bags  of  pepper,  63  cases  of  olibanum,  147  cases  of  gum  arabic,  148  elephants 
teeth,  1  case  of  gum  benjamin,  10  bags  of  croton  seed,  90  cases  of  China  indigo,  835  cases 
of  camphor,  51  cases  of  raw  camphor,  4  cases  of  shawls,  291  cases  of  1  case  shells,  22 
cases  of  royrrh,  200  cases  of  animi,  6  cases  of  kino,  16  cases  of  cardamoms,  1 16  cases  of 
<M>wries,  3  boxes  of  sea-horse  teeth,  4  bags  or  coculus  indicu?,  3655  bags  of  oil-seed,  421 
cases  of  cassia,  814  bales  of  cotton,  36  kega  of  aloes,  24  bags  of  safflower,  8  bags  of  lin- 
seed, 4  cases  of  nutmeg?,  40  bags  of  gall  nuts,  300  bags  of  pepper,  2  chesu  of  corriots, 
33  cases  of  China  root,  41  bags  of  senna  leaves,  3950  buffalo  horns,  468  bags  of  cowries, 
21  bundles  of  mats,  I  bundle  of  hides,  139  pieces  of  elephants'  teeth,  2  cases  of  shells, 
960  frazils  and  16  half  frasils  of  coffee,  4  cases  of  1  half  case  of  cinnamon  oil,  572  bags 
of  linseed,  2 1  cases  of  merchandise,  2  cases  of  sundries,  7  cases  of  mother  of-pearl  shells, 
JO  cases  of  silk?,  85  baskets  of  China  root,  356  pieces  of  hollow  ivory,  177  pieces  and  509 
cases  of  ivory,  13  pieces  of  ball  ivory,  45  pieces,  14  bundle5,  and  799  elephant^  teetb, 
5  cases  of  retail  good*,  3  cases  of  books,  &c.,  and  50  robins  of  castor  seed. 
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The  Equestrian,  of  liOndoii,  from  Madras,  29  men,  800  tons;  discharged  2152  bales 
of  cotton,  86  trunks  or  handkerchiefs,  683  bags  of  turmeric,  14  bales  of  blue  cloth,  245 
bags  of  linseed,  10,766  pieces  of  redwood,  9  casks  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  8  half  chests  of  castor 
oil,  309  cliests  of  indigo,  20  trunks  of  handkerchiefs,  221  bags  of  coffee,  and  5560  bags  of 
sugar. 

The  I^elson,  of  Gla^w,  from  Bombay,  ?4  men,  603  tons;  discharged  40  cases  of 
myrrh,  54  cases  of  gum  arabic,  3  casks  of  tallow,  60  canes  of  olibanum,  10  cases  of  aairo^ 
1068  coils  of  coir  rope,  1175  bags  of  turmeric,  1060  b^,  718  frazils,  and  60  nungs  of 
coffee,  502  pieces  of  ivory,  547  bags  of  pepper,  9  cases  of  myrrh,  45  bundles  of  coir  yarn, 
5295  pieces  of  buffalo  horns,  3132  pieces  of  sapan  wool,  18  cases  of  silk,  179  cases  of 
cassia,  200  bundles  of  100  duppatas  of  galaugal,  33  cases  of  olibanum,  1  case  of  cowries, 
152  crates  of  terra  japan,  23  cases  of  rhubarb,  50  chests  of  tea,  31  kegs  of  aloes,  150 
cases  of  cassia  lignea,  19  cases  of  beojamiu,  698  bales  of  cotton,  3  cases  of  shawls,  18 
chests  of  coral  shells,  150  chests  of  cassia  lignea,  25  chests  of  camphor,  and  sereral  bundles 
of  coir  yarn. 

The  Neptune,  of  London,  from  Madras,  50  men,  645  tons;  discharged  1620  bales 
of  cotton,  826  chests  of  indigo,  3374  bags  of  rice,  768  bags  of  sugar,  507  bags  of 
turmeric,  50  bags  of  soap  nuts,  37  bales  of  hides,  8  trunks  of  piece  goods,  26  trunks  of 
handkerchiefs,  5  boxes  of  camplior,  5106  pieces  of  redwood,  50  bales  of  cotton,  37  bags 
of  cardamoms,  IB  bagsof  coflSbe,  2  bags  of  cloves,  I  box  of  cinnamon,  and  10  bales  of 
piece  goods. 

The  CatUe  Eden,  of  London,  from  Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  52  men,  930  tons;  dis- 
charged 9964  chests,  3338  half  chests,  and  1003  boxes  of  tea,  400  boxes  of  dried  ginger, 
30  hogsheads  of  soy,  124  bales  of  silks,  12  cases  of  China  ware,  1  case  of  hIu,  110 
bundles  of  30,000  partridge  canes,  7000  bamboo  canes,  3  pipes  of  Madeira  wine  re- 
turned, and  54  cases  of  wine. 

The  Claudine,  of  London,  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Moonsoorcottah,  25  men,  452 
tons ;  discharged  60  bags  of  sugar,  52  butts,  end  96  hogsheads  of  molasses,  1722  bags 
of  sugar,  200  casks  of  tamarinds,  1000  bundles  of  rattans,  1998  buffalo  horns,  975 
bagsof  saltpetre,  16  bules  of  hides,  180  bags  and  399  packets  of  turmeric,  995  bags  of 
rice,  270  bales  of  jute,  200  bales  of  hemp,  23  hogsheads  of  tallow,  953  bags  of  mustard 
seed,  25  bags  of  cubcbs,  36  bundles  of  cow  hides,  4  butts  of  wine.  From  Madras,  200 
chests  of  indigo,  12  hags  of  magnesia  cement,  2  packets  of  mats,  14  teunks  of  handker- 
chiefs, and  5  bales  of  blue  sallampores. 

The  Jim  CrtnD,o(  London,  from  Algoa  Bay,  9  men,  180  tons ;  discharged  554  bales 
of  wool,  1  bundle,  7  tusks,  1  ball  of  ivory,  2  cases  of  ostrich  feathers,  4  boxes  of  mer- 
chandise, 793  bundles  of  wet  hides,  1298  bundles  of  dry  hides,  69  bags  of  gum,  5  cases 
of  aloes,  15  cases  of  gum,  2500  horns,  2  cates,  1  cask,  and  10  bundles  of  old  copper, 
I  cask,  5  skins,  and  9  bundles  of  skins. 

The  Childe  ffarold,  of  London,  from  Bombay,  Cochin,  and  Calicut,  35  men,  463 
tons ;  discharged  100  bags  of  sugar,  1095  bates  and  1  half  bale  of  cotton,  23  bales  and 
1  half  bale  of  wool,  72  bales  and  1  half  bale  of  hemp,  48  pieces  of  elephants'  teeth,  13 
bundles  of  bulb^,  6  boxes  of  treasure,  4  cases  of  shawls,  29  pieces  of  ivory,  88  cases  of 
olibanum,  2  cases  of  animi  gum,  32  cases  of  cowries,  18  cases  of  asafoetida,  5220 
buffalo  horn?,  259  bags  of  pepper,  2  boxes  of  gamboge,  727  coils  of  coir  rope,  2  boxes 
of  shellp,  300  bags  of  myrabolanes,  705  bags  of  linseed,  302  bags  of  castor  seed,  1  box 
of  cheroots,  435  bags  of  cowries,  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood  ;  from  Cochin,  110  boxes 
and  305  bags  of  ginger,  I  box  of  croton  oil,  4  bundles  of  merchandise;  ftom  Calieut, 
5  boxes  of  croton,  1  box  of  lemon  grass  oil,  and  7U8  bags  of  ginger. 

The  Queen  Vietoriat  of  liondon,  from  Singapore  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  S3 
men.  634  tons;  discharged  130  bundles,  1444  slabs,  and  113  boxes  of  tin, 436  iMip  of 
sugar,  2419  baskets  of  gambier,  3175  bundles  of  canes,  45  cakes  of  gam,  1682  hides, 
268  bags  of  pepper,  3  cases  of  mace,  3  cases  of  nutmegs,  88  boxes  and  15  cases  of 
tortoiseshell,  5  packages  of  tea,  6980  bundles  of  rattans,  27  cases  of  shells,  17  cases  of 
gum  copal,  1  case  of  birds  of  paradise,  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood,  176  slabs  of  tin, 
i2876  bundles  of  rattans,  632  boxes  of  camphor,  12  cases  of  merchandise,  9  cases  of 
gamboge,  2  cases  of  musk,  13  cases  of  spices,  399  bundle  of  canes,  4  tmnks  of  sun- 
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drles^  314  bi^;i  of  pepper,  18  boxes  of  indigo  ;  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  55  pipes 
•nd  9  half  pipes  }  aum  wine,  5  casks  of  lallow,  and  101  bales  of  wool. 

The  Symmetry,  of  Kirkaldy,  from  Port  Adelaide,  20  men,  407  tons ;  discbat^ed 
1217  bales  of  wool,  116  bundles  of  whalebone,  7  casks  of  oil,  23  tons  of  lead,  87  tons 
of  copper  ore,  289  bags  and  40  casks  of  wheat,  13  tons  of  bark,  1196  horns,  1  cask  of 
nat  ^ils,  10  casks  of  tallow,  and  2  cases  and  9  casks  of  gum. 

The  Dona  Carmehia,  of  Mauritius,  from  Mauritius,  17  meo,  286  tons;  discharged 
3885  bags  and  17  cases  of  sugar. 

The  Margaret  Paynter,  of  Glasgow,  from  Manilla,  17  men,  305  tons;  discharged 
112  tons  of  sapan  wood,  3017  bags  of  sugar,  183  baskets  of  mother-of-pearl  shells,  419 
bales  of  hemp^  12  boxes  of  cigan,  15  cases  of  bread,  13  baskets  of  rosin,  aod  1  case  of 
tortoiseshell. 

The  Tkomat  Zowry*  of  LtTerpool,  from  Sydney,  21  men,  409  tons;  discharged 
1521  bales  of  wool,  32  cases  of  arrowroot,  698  casks  of  tallow,  5210  ox  and  1  cow  hides, 
50  tanned  hides,  46  casks  of  whale  oil,  2  bandies  of  pelts,  2  casks  of  bead  matter,  40  tons 
of  manganese,  2  cases  of  essential  oils,  167  bundles  of  whalebone,  44 1 8  ox  horns,  40,200 
ox  hoo^  and  21,000  bones. 

Hie  Ganga,  of  Whitehaven,  from  Siam  and  Singapore,  13  men,  277  tons;  dis- 
charged a  quantity  of  buffalo  and  deer  horns,  278  bales  of  hides,  2324  buflnalo  hides, 
53  cases  of  benjamin,  9  cases  of  gamlx^,  160  bags  of  sticklac,351  slabs  of  tin,  134  bags 
of  sugar,  95  cases  of  tallow,  and  a  qnaotity  of  sapan  wood.  From  Singapore — 805  bags 
of  sago  flour. 

The  Jessie^  of  Banff,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon,  11  men,  301  tons; 
discharged  1  box  of  gold  specie,  33  pipes,  30  hogsheads,  and  38  butts  of  oil,  8  butts, 
7  pipes,  and  30  hotheads  of  oil,  89  bags  of  coffee,  405  bale?,  19  cases,  and  7  parcels  of 
cinnunOD,  354  lbs.  of  pepper,  2980  bags  of  coffee,  264  boxes  of  plombi^,  9510  deer 
horas,  3000  pieces  of  jnnk,  1  case  of  croton  oil,  461  pieces  of  sapan  wood,  3000  coker- 
nuts,  and  1  log  of  ebony. 

ihe  Selaellyn,  of  Whitehaven,  from  Batavia  and  Singapore,  14  men,  240  tons  ; 
dischai^ed  73  baskets  of  bide  cuttings,  762  baskets  of  sugar,  131  bags  of  rice,  and  650 
bundles  of  rattans.  From  Singapore--611  slabs  of  tin,  49  boxes  of  sa^  flour,  318 
bundles  of  rattans,  922  baskets  of  gsmbier,  161  boxes  of  tea,  and  9  bundles  of  Malacca 
canes. 

The  Bella  Marina,  of  Liverpool,  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  15  men,  564  tons; 
discharged  460  bundles  of  whalebone,  1  trunk  of  merchandise,  620  casks  of  whale  oil, 
17  bales  of  flax,  a  quantity  of  bark,  3  bales  of  wool,  2  casks  of  tallow,  I  packa<;e  oi  rupe, 
19  of  timber,  104  staves,  1500  tree-nails,  2  casks  of  sealskins,  18  cases  of  mer- 
chaodise,  2  logs  of  timber,  6  cases  of  furniture,  1  case  of  cheese,  37  casks  of  whale  oil, 
4  bales  of  flax,  and  126  pieces  of  timber. 

CARGOES  FROM  THE  WEST  INDIES,  DISCHARGED  AT  LONDON. 

The  iVmce  Albert,  of  London,  from  Jamaica,  20  men,  476  tons;  dischai^^  526 
hogsheads,  35  tierces,  and  17  barrels  of  sugar,  141  puncheons  of  rum,  and  39  tons  of 
logwood. 

The  Catherine  Greene,  of  London,  from  St.  Kilt's,  16  men,  378  tons;  discharged 
432  hogsheads,  26  tierces,  and  174  barrels  of  sugar,  2  hogsheads  and  94  puncheons  of 
mm,  49  puncheons  and  10  tanks  of  molasses,  9  Inrrels  of  toils  le  mois,  1400  horns,  and 
21  hides. 

The  Marys,  of  London,  from  Berbice,  10  men,  209  tons  ;  discharged  261  hogsheads, 
1 3  tierces,  and  76  barrels  of  sugar,  25  puncheons  of  rum,  30  bales  of  cotton,  and  1  barrel 
of  fish  glue. 

The  fVUliam  and  Alfred,  of  London,  from  Antigua,  16  men,  337  tons  ;  discharged 
378  hogsheads,  22  tierces,  and  89  barrets  of  sugar,  5  hogsheads  of  rum,  294  puncheons 
of  molasses,  and  11  pieces  of  rosewood. 

The  Medora,  of  London,  from  Grenada,  13  men,  235  tons ;  discharged  306  hogS' 
heads,  63  tierces,  and  64  barrels  of  sugar,  36  puncheons  and  I  quarter  cask  of  rum,  and 
1 1  bags  of  cocoa. 
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The  Janutf  of  Liverpool,  from  Trinidad,  13  men,  316  tons ;  discharged  230  hogs- 
heads  and  23  tierces  of  sugar,  50  puncheons  and  4  barrels  of  molasses,  48  bags  of  cocoa, 
41  hides,  and  654  horns. 

The  Charles,  of  London,  from  Tobago,  17  men,  334  tons  ;  dischai^ed  386  hogsheads, 
16^  tierces,  and  19  barrels  of  sugar,  and  121  puncheons  and  2  hogsheads  of  rum. 

The  Arabian,  of  l^ondon,  from  Demerara,  18  men,  391  tons  ;  discharged  451  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  96  puncheons  and  41  hogsheads  of  rum,  and  12  tierces  of  coffee. 

The  Peter  Senn,  of  London,  from  Iquique  and  Arica,  11  men,  194  tons  ;  dischai^ed 
2967  bags  of  saltpetre,  200  bales  of  wool,  20  serons  of  bark,  10  tons  of  Nicaragua  wood, 
and  12  hides. 

The  Nerio^  of  Sunderland,  from  Buenos  Ayre?,  13  men,  388  tons  ;  discharged  5326 
salted  hides,  656  salted  calf  skins,  353  boxes,  80  serons,  and  383  casks  of  tallow, 
77  bates  of  horse  hair,  6  bales  of  horse  hides,  a  quantity  of  bones,  I  bale  of  sheep  skins, 
19,914  ox  and  cow  horns,  34  bags  of  wool,  and  2  casks  of  pumpings. 

The  SainU  George^  of  London,  from  St.  Vincent's,  19  men,  388  tons;  dlschai^ed 
9  bairelsof  cocoa,  547  hogsheads  of  sugar,  157  puncheons  of  molasses,  45  puncheons 
of  rum,  175  barrels,  88  tintt,  and  30  boxes  of  arrowroot,  and  1  barrel  of  sugar. 

Arrivals  at  Bbistou — ^Timber  laden  ships  and  vessels  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  still  continue  to  arrive  at  this  port.    The  following  among  the  number: — 

The  Elizabeth,  of  Bristol,  from  Jamaica,  22  men,  445  tons ;  discharged  520  hogs- 
heads, 55  tierce?,  and  10  barrels  of  sugar,  188  puncheons  and  2  hogsheads  of  rum,  60  bags 
of  pimento,  1  barrel  of  coflPee,  12  tons  of  logwood,  250  lancewood  spars,  1  barrel  and 
80  hogsheads  of  ginger,  and  2  tons  of  fustic. 

The  Woodpecker,  of  Bristol,  from  Cuba,  10  men,  216  tons;  discharged  108  logs  of 
mahogany,  1931  lancewood  spars,  86  logs  of  cedar,  3  serons  of  wax,  25|  tons  of  fustic, 
5^  tons  of  espino  wood,  2916  coker-nuts,  2  cases  of  cigars,  and  260  barrels  of  palm 
leaf. 

CARGOES  ARRIVED  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

The  following  selection  of  cargoes  discharged  at  Liverpool  in  1845,  will  illus- 
trate the  variety  of  articles  which  constitute  the  imports  from  different  parts  of 
the  world,  viz. : — 

The  EagU,  of  London,  from  Canton,  17  men,  388  tons  ;  discharged  7959  packagea 
of  tea,  and  3  cases  of  lacquered  ware. 

The  Lord  Seatont  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  from  New  Orleans,  25  men,  730  tons;  dis- 
charged 18  hogsheads  and  52  barrets  of  tallow,  75  tierces  of  beef,  1198  pieces  of 
fustic,  500  bundles  of  hides,  100  boxes  of  cheese,  69  tierces  of  pork,  and  2115  bales 
of  cotton. 

The  Independence,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  693  tons;  dis 
charged  1942  bales  cf  cotton. 

The  Envot/,  of  Greenock,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  746  tons;  discharged  2223 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Britannia,  of  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  from  Savannah,  16  men,  609  tons ; 
discharged  1562  bales  of  cotton. 

The  SesostriSy  of  Glasgow,  from  Savannah,  19  men,  606  tons ;  discharged  2642  bales 
of  cotton,  and  9000  cane  reeds. 

The  Acadia,  of  Liverpool,  from  Savannah,  801  tons;  discharged  2232  bales  of 
cotton. 

The  Harmony,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  Mobile,  27  men,  832  tons;  dis- 
charged 2570  bales  of  cotton. 

From  the  United  States  of  America. — The  Shaktpeare,  of  New  York,  from  New 
York,  21  men,  749  tons;  discharged  at  Liverpool  1346  bales  of  cotton,  1443  bamlspf 
turpentine,  100  barrels  of  beef,  170  barrels  of  ship  bread,  9  casksof  sperm  oil,  13  casks 
and  2  boxes  of  merchandise. 

The  Sea,  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  23  men,  800  tons;  discharged  1510  barrels 
of  turpentine,  1203  bales  of  cotton,  2370  kegs  of  lard,  100  barrels  of  pork,  63  tierces 
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of  beef,  41  packages  of  tallow  and  grease,  617  casks  and  957  boxes  of  cheese,  50 
barrels  of  apples,  78  tierces  of  clover-seed,  and  39  boxes  of  various  merchandise. 

The  Oi^ordj  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  23  men,  707  tons;  discharged  1087 
bales  of  cotton,  24  casks  of  sperm  oil,  28  cases  and  13  boxes  of  clocks,  4  cases  and 
10  boxes  of  clock  weights,  415  barrels  of  copper  ore,  88  firkins  of  grease  and  butter, 
275  salted  wet  hides,  3600  staves,  13  barrels,  1  tierce,  and  1  case  of  bees*-waz,  335 
barrels  of  turpentine,  46  bundles  of  hoop  iron,  and  13  packages  of  various  merchandise. 

The  Concordia,  of  Boston,  from  Boston,  20  men,  641  tons ;  discharged  524  bales  of 
cotton,  200  barrels  of  turpentine,  2  bales  of  wool,  128  tons  of  logwood,  50  barrels  of 
apples,  46  hogsheads  of  tallow,  and  90  casks  of  seed. 

The  Corsair,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scot!?,  18  men,  476  tons  ;  discharged  1713  bales  of 
cotton. 

The  GranadayOi  Boston,  from  Charleston,  19  men,  592  tons;  discharged  2217 
bales  of  cotton,  and  2  barrels  of  cotton  seed. 

TheiVamtntone,  of  Boston,  20  men,  735  tons;  discharged  2349  bales  of  cotton,  and 
100  barrels  of  beef. 

Among  the  other  goods  imported  by  the  numerous  ships  in  the  carrying  trade  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  we  find  pitch,  rosio,  varnish,  hides,  tobacco,  flour,  &c. 

The  LeomdaSf  of  Warren,  Mississippi,  from  Natchez,  20  men,  690  tons ;  dischat^ed 
3147  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Chatham^  of  Boston,  from  New  Orleans,  14  men,  424  tons  j  dischai^ed  1674 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Birmiitghamj  of  Bath,  United  States,  15  men,  551  tons;  discharged  1921  bales 
of  cotton. 

The  Queen  of  the  Ocean,  of  Liverpool,  from  Mobile,  34  men,  1 196  tons ;  dis- 
charged 3748  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Sprin^eldj  of  Alloa,  from  New  Orleann,  18  men,  547  tons;  discharged  1707 
bales  of  cotton,  3  boxes  of  sundries,  50  barrels  of  pork,  and  50  barrels  of  beef. 

The  Sapphiras,  of  Cork,  from  New  Orleans,  19  men,  714  tons ;  discharged  21 17 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Caledonia,  of  Liverpool,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  789  tons;  discharged 
2353  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Coronety  of  St.  Andrews,  from  New  Orleans,  24  men,  870  tons ;  discharged 
3576  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Himrietta,  of  London,  from  Kew  Orleans,  22  men,  560  tons  ;  discharged  1510 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Saranah,  of  Philadelphia,  from  Philadelphia,  28  men,  816  tons;  discharged 
1 19  bales  of  cotton,  21 12  barrels  of  turpentine,  1312  barrels  of  apples,  93  casks,  64 
hogsheads,  1  tierce,  97  barrels  of  tallow,  14  hogsheads  of  quercitron  bark,  420  hides, 
21  packages,  contents  unknown,  43  tots  of  clover-seed,  29  casks  of  cheese,  18  barrels 
of  copper  ore,  and  865  boxes  of  cheese. 

The  Queen  of  t/ie  West,  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  35  men  1334  tons;  dis- 
charged the  following  cargo  at  Liverpool,  in  February,  1845  :  1557  bales  of  cotton  wool, 
2675  barrels  of  turpentine,  152  tierces  of  betf,  86  barrels  of  pork,  100  barrels  of  bread, 
170  barrels  of  apples,  20  kegs  of  butter,  30  barrels  of  lard,  95  tierces,  76  bags,  and  31 
bedheads  of  clover-seed,  311  salted  hides,  4  barrels  of  jewellers*  sweeps,  8  tons  of 
lesKi,  4  cases  and  1  barrel  of  merchandise. 

The SA«rtdla»,  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  35  men,  980  ions;  dischai^ed  the 
same  month  at  Liverpool,  655  bales  of  cotton,  619  tierces,  9  half  tierces,  and  47  hogs- 
heads of  clover-seed,  12  barrels  of  grass-seed,  1237  tierces  of  flax'seed,  21  hogsheads 
ftud  25  kegs  of  tobacco,  9  casks  of  oil,  25  barrds  of  pot  ashes,  8  casks  of  chains,  2 
boxes  and  15  tierces  of  merchandise,  7900  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  100  tierces  of  beef, 
60  barrels  of  pork,  27  barrels  of  flour,  and  75  barrels  of  apples. 

The  Parthenon,  of  Boston,  from  New  Orleans,  16  men,  582  tons;  discharged  1882 
bales  of  cotton,  and  14  barrels  of  tallow. 

Hie  Rochester,  of  Bath,  United  States,  from  New  Orleans,  17  men,  563  ions;  dis- 
cha^ed  1846  bales  of  cotton,  and  61  bales  of  hemp. 
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The  H^pe,  of  Dnxbory,  from  Nev  Orleans,  22  men,  680  tons ;  discharged  3038 
bales  of  cotum,  and  62  handles  (tf  leathw. 

The  Joghua  Bates,  of  Bostooi  from  Boston,  21  men,  593  tonsf  dischar^  614  bales 
of  cotton,  60  barrels  of  pork,  300  sides  and  10  bundles  of  leather,  145  sticks  of  cedar, 
61-j^  tons  of  logwood,  400  boxes  of  soaps  70  hogsheads  of  tallow,  25  handles  of  chains, 
8  casks  of  horn  tips,  and  50  hogsheads  of  tobacco. 

The  T^mas  P.  Cope^  of  Philadelphia,  from  Philadelphia,  25  men,  8oO  tons  ;  dis- 
chai|;ed  2281  barrels  of  rosin,  132  ht^beads  of  bark,  15  barrets  of  chrome  ore,  93 
barrels  of  seed,  180  bides,  18  hogsheads  and  1  tierce  of  clover-seed,  50  hogsheads  of 
quercitron  bark,  333  bags  of  Indian  corn,  15  casks  of  ore,  200  boxes  of  glass,  182  bales 
of  cotton,  21  bales  of  wool,  64  k^s  of  butter,  18  casks  of  tobacco,  29  ea^s  of  mer- 
chandise, 19  bundles  of  leather,  4  boxes  of  clocks,  10  boxes  of  clocks  and  weights,  and 
52  barrets  of  sperm  oil. 

The  John  Mac  Vicar ^  of  Uverpool,  from  Calcutta,  29  men,  648  tons ;  dischaixed 
2328  bags  of  sugar,  2413  bags  of  rice,  158  cheaU  and  6  boxes  of  indigo,  300  bags  of 
horn  shavings,  498  bags  of  saltpetre,  164  puncheons  of  rum,  1461  b^sof  turmerie, 
1068  pieces  of  sapan  wood,  50  boxes  and  179  chests  of  shellac,  4  bales  of  c»lf  skins^ 
2  bales  of  cow  bides,  400  bales  of  jute,  400  sacks  of  linseed,  and  1  bedhead  of  wine. 

The  Thomas  MeUor^  of  Liverpool,  from  Calcutta,  14  men,  257  tons ;  discharged 
164f>  bags  of  sugar,  507  bags  of  saltpetre,  475  bags  of  cowries,  400  sacks  and  5000 
pockets  of  linseed,  7000  buffalo  horns,  87  cases  of  castor  oil,  17  chests  of  gum  benjamin, 
and  325  bales  of  jute. 

The  Mary  Hartley,  of  Liverpool,  from  Calcutta,  16  men,  408  tons;  discharged 
1448  ba^s  of  sugar,  893  bags  and  1000  pockets  of  rice,  675  bales  of  jute,  27  boxes  of 
lac  dye,  19  bales  of  saiHower,  1549  bags  of  saltpetre,  50  chests  of  shelia<^  13  bales  of 
senna  leaves,  17  chests  of  indigo,  4  cases  of  arrowroot,  193  cases  of  cowries,  and  2  cases 
of  preserves. 

The  Harvest  Homct  of  Liverpool,  from  Calcutta,  13  men,  458  tons  ;  dischai^;ed  449 
ij.^s  of  saltpetre,  226  bags  of  sugar,  5149  hags  of  rice,  9  casks  of  tallow,  45  cases  of 
t  ■  tor  oil,  180  bales  of  jute,  and  5  boxes  of  arrowroot. 

The  AvttraUa,  of  London,  from  Bombay,  38  men,  935  tons ;  discharged  2784  bales 
of  cotton,  540  bales  of  wool,  24  cases  of  gum  arabic,  50  frazils  of  co&e,  2  chests  of  tea, 
130  bales  of  munject,  6530  pieces  of  sapan  wood,  140  bundles  of  deer  horns,  9  cases 
of  cinnamon  oil,  962  bags  of  pepper,  50  frazils,  21  barrels,  and  20  bags  of  coffee,  22 
cases  of  mother-of-pearl  shells,  1350  coils  of  rope,  10  bundles  of  hemp,  37  pieces  of 
ordnance,  797  bags  of  linseed,  109  bags  and  several  barrels  of  munject,  61  pieces  of  ivory, 
350  pieces  of  sandal  wood,  16  cases  of  gum  arabic,  and  19  cases  of  asafcetida. 

The  Camillus,  of  Liverpool,  from  Malabar  coast  and  Ceylon,  21  men,  613  tons  ;  dis- 
charged  208  bales  of  cow,  21  bales  of  buffalo,  and  19^  wet  hides,  6  bales  of  goat  skins, 
1  cask  and  1  case  of  hides,  900  hogsheads  of  cocoa  nut  oil,  13,127  buffalo  and  1690  deer 
horns,  76  cases  of  ginger,  3125  pieces  and  23  tons  of  sapan  wood,  18  elephants' teeth, 
8924  pieces  of  coir  junk,  1437  bags  of  pepper,  4  cases  and  2  half  cases  of  arrowroot, 
3273  bags  of  coffee,  20  bales  of  hides,  109  bales  and  1  parcel  of  cinnamon,  and  7  tons 
of  deer  horns. 

The  Boyne,  of  Newcastle,  from  Alexandria,  ^ypt,  9  mea,  239  tons ;  dischai^ed 
2169  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Mary,  of  Liverpool,  from  Old  Calabar,  19  men,  296  tons ;  discharged  865  casks 
of  palm  oil,  18  pieces  of  ebony,  and  4  pieces  of  ivory. 

The  Miracle,  of  Liverpool,  from  Ichaboe,  37  men,  626  tons ;  discharged  850  tons  of 
guano. 

The  Huskisson,  o(  Lirerpool.  from  Africa,  19  men,  388  tons;  discharged  1100 
casks  of  palm  oil. 

The  Uawkhill,  of  Kincardine,  from  Alexandria,  10  men,  179  tons  ;  discharged  946 
bales  of  fiax,  and  129  bales  of  cordilla. 

The  SHpuia,  of  Exeter,  from  Smyrna,  7  men,  143  tons ;  discharged  77  sacks  of  cama- 
riiia,  40  tons  of  emery  stone,  80  drums  of  fruit,  134  barrels  of  madder  roots,  35  casks^ 
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67  cases,  150  boxes,  and  1180  drums  of  raisins,  210*2  pieces  of  boxwood,  and  25  sacks 
of  yellow  berries. 

Tlie  Isabella  Cooper  of  Greenoclc,  from  Calcutta,  22  men,  371  tons;  discharged 
1427  bags  of  sugar,  4178  bags  and  496  pockets  of  rice,  150  bales  of  jute,  162  bags  of 
horn  tips,  113  bales  of  raw  silk,  13  cases  of  silk  goods,  150  cases  of  castor  oil,  7  bales  of 
sheep's  wool,  207  bugs  of  horn  shavings,  135  boxes  of  shellac,  100  puDcbeoDS  of  rum, 
500  packets  of  linseed,  and  5O0  packets  of  turmeric. 

The  John  Patehett,  of  Liverpool,  from  Madras,  8  men,  264  tons;  discharged  611 
bales  of  cotton,  283  chests  of  indigo,  1384  pieces  of  redwood,  1700  bags  of  rice,  7  chests 
of  bees'-wax,  87  bags  of  tarmeric,  1  bale  of  sheep  skins,  502  bags  of  sugar,  40  bags  of 
linseed,  25  bags  of  mustard,  and  5000  buffalo  horns. 

Edward  Bobinmnf  of  London,  from  Whampoa,  15  men,  300  tons ;  discharged 
4444  chests  and  1202  half  chests  of  tea,  9  catry  boxes,  and  20  cases  of  silk  piece  goc^s. 

The  Zourencc^  of  Lirerpool,  from  Singapore,  28  men,8l6tons;  discharged  1484 
bags  of  black  and  44  bags  of  white  pepper,  433  slabs  of  tin,  34  tons  of  sapan  wood,  227 
buffalo  hides,  4703  bags  and  661  baskets  of  gambier,  2748  bags  of  sago  flour,  692  boxes 
of  mother-o'-,>earl  shell;',  62  cases  and  62  boxes  of  gum,  967  bags  of  coffee,  188  bundles 
of  Malacca  cane,  26  cases  and  5  boxes  of  tortoise-shell,  56  bags  of  buffalo  boms,  10,396 
bundles  of  rattans,  47  boxes  of  China  camphor,  644  boxes  of  cassia,  26  bundles  of  canest 
and  46  boxes  of  damar. 

The  JSor/q^ LoimUtle,  of  Whitehaven,  from  Maoritius,  17  men,  350  tons ;  discharged 
7 141  bags  of  sugar,  and  4500  tree-nails. 

The  Coquette,  of  London,  from  Cape  Town,  9  men,  195  tons;  discharged  160  pipes, 
47  half  pipes,  2  casks,  and  half-aam  of  wine,  132  bales  of  wool,  and  770  Imgs  of  rice. 

The  Mazq^pa^  of  Port  Elizabeth,  from  Algoa  Bay,  10  men,  96  tons;  discharged  76 
bandies  of  320  hides,  3  bundles  and  1  bag  of  sheet  copper,  1 8  casks  of  tallow,  6  hstgt  of 
copper  bolts,  16  pieces  of  rudder  bands,  1599  horns,  and  131  b^es  of  wool. 

The  Memphi$j  of  New  York,  from  Mobile,  23  men,  800  tons ;  discharged  2300  bales 
of  cotton. 

The  Rotalind^  of  liverpool,  from  Mobile,  20  men,  780  tons  ;  discharged  2309  bales 
of  cotton. 

The  Denera,  of  New  York,  from  St.  Mark's,  14  men,  359  tons ;  discharged  1045 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  following  are  among  the  cargoes  from  British  North  America  which  have  been 
discharged  at  Liverpool  in  1845 

Among  the  other  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  from  British  North  America, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845  (the  most  unfavourable  half  year),  were 
the  following.  The  Themiif  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  John's,  1004 
tons,  30  men ;  the  Sehoodiaet  1004  tons,  30  men ;  the  Qwm  ^  ^  Ocean,  of  Liver- 
pool, 1196  tons,  34  men;  thelmhu,  of  Glasgow,  from  New  Brunswick,  833  tons,  36 
men;  the  ^ntw,  of  Montreal,  from  Montreal,  435  tons,  16  men;  the  jfancAsMtfr,  of 
Quebec,  from  Quebec,  824  tons,  25  men  ;  the  CaletUtOf  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  700 
tons,  22  men ;  the  CramweU,  of  Queber,  1096  tons,  29  men ;  the  Prmcets  Royal,  of 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  1109  tons,  34  men.  Vessels,  bringing  flour,  potashes^  ^c. 
range  from  200  to  400  tons.  The  few  arrivals  stated  above,  are  merely  illustrative  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  timber  trade. 

The  Themis,  of  St.  John  s,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  30 
men,  1004  tons  ;  discharged  126  pieces  of  birch,  660  pieces  of  pine,  42  pieces  of  spruce 
timber,  3400  staves.  20  casks  of  palm  oi);  35  tons  of  camwood,  4218  deals,  100  rickers, 
2  boxes  and  1  case  of  furs,  6  pair  of  moose  horns,  and  2  pair  of  cariboo  horns. 

The  Schoodiac,  of  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St  Stephen's,  New  Bruns- 
wick, 30  men,  1004  tons;  discha^ed  16,123  pieces  of  deals,  131  pieces  of  deal  ends, 
718  pieces  of  plank,  375  pieces  of  boards,  860  pieces  of  scantling,  67  pieces  of  timber, 
20  cords  of  lathwood,  1780  pickets,  and  5  pieces  of  cedar. 

The  Mary f  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  from  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  13 
men,  416  tons ;  discharged  370  pieces  of  deals,  103  pieces  of  fustic,  and  9139  pieces  of 
deals,  ends,  and  battens. 
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The  Ana,  of  Liverpool,  from  Rtchibucto,  II  men,  303  tons;  di«harged  331  pieces 
of  pine,  359  pieces  of  birch  timber^  and  17  cords  of  lathwood. 

The  Mary  Lyall,  of  Prince  Edvard's  Island,  from  Prince  Edward's  Island,  9  men, 
255  tons  ;  discharged  429  pieces  of  hardwood,  2260  pieces  of  deals  and  deal  ends,  77 
pieces  of  hardwood  plank,  and  8  fathoms  of  lathwood. 

Tlie  Kingaloch,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  9 
men,  143  tons  ;  discharged  216  casks  of  seal  oil  and  20  casks  of  cod  oil,  98  casks  of 
blubber,  2764  seal  skins,  50  barrels  of  herrings,  50  boxes  of  cod-fish,  I  case  of  wine, 
and  66  cases  of  old  junk. 

The  D'Auvergne^  of  Jersey,  from  Honduras,  21  men,  440  tons  ;  discharged  280 
of  mahogany,  109^  tons  of  logwood,  and  11,800  cocoa  nuts. 

The  Ben  Nevis,  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  30  men,  955  tons }  discharged  873 
pieces  of  timber,  857  pieces  of  deals,  6000  pieces  of  staves,  and  38  cords  of  lathwood. 

The  PtfAin,  of  Glasgow,  from  Quebec,  27  men,  668  tons;  discharged  11  cords  of 
staves,  49  cords  of  deals,  battens,  and  deal  ends,  and  682  pieces  of  limber. 

The  Bridffetmon,  of  Cork,  from  Quebec,  18  men,  667  tons;  discharged  124  pieces 
of  red  and  501  pieces  of  white  pine,  12  pieces  of  ash  and  57  pieces  of  elm  timber,  4885 
pieces  of  standard  and  4947  pieces  of  West  India  while  old  staves,  and  1735  pieces 
of  deals. 

The  Safeguard,  of  Liverpool,  from  Montreal,  13  men,  290  tons  ;  discharged  250 
barrels  or  pearl  and  300  barrels  of  pot  ashes,  1466  barrels  of  flour,  300  pieces  of  deals, 
2840  staves,  and  3050  minots  of  peas. 

The  Aqua- Marine,  of  Liverpool,  from  Montreal  and  Quebec,  24  men,  513  tons; 
discharged  487  barrels  of  pot  and  120  barrels  of  pearl  ashes,  1000  barrels  of  flour,  47 
kegs  of  butter,  296  pieces  of  plank,  2400  pieces  of  staves,  98  barrels  of  flour,  and  568 
pieces  of  walnut  timber;  from  Quebec,  2594  barrels  of  flour,  9  barrels  of  pot  and  14 
barrets  of  pearl  ashes,  and  1200  pieces  of  staves. 

The  Glance,  of  Leiih,  from  Montreal,  7  men,  1 14  tons ;  discharged  1 151  barrels  of 

ir,  and  1265  staves. 

The  £atn6otp,  of  Southampton,  from  Quebec,  Rocheforte,  and  Charente,  18  men, 
'  tons ;  discharged  1 1 L  puncheons,  1286  hogsheads,  492  small  casks,  and  1275  cases 
of  brandy,  and  21  cases  of  paper;  from  Quebec,  21  cords  of  lathwood,  1300  deals,  and 
1314  standard  staves. 

The  ffoeksbuTff,  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  563  tons  ;  discharged  at  Liverpool  371 
barrels  of  potashes,  79  barrels  of  pearl  ashes,  6074  bushels  of  peas,  132  barrels  of 
beef,  22  barrels  of  pork,  98  kegs  of  butter,  12  kega  of  lard,  1 1.620  deals,  and  8950 
staves. 

The  Pa/m«-«ion,  of  Liverpool,  from  Montreal,  251  tons;  discharged  331  barrels  of 
pot  ashes,  187  barrels  of  pearl  ashes,  523  kega  of  butter,  30  barrels  of  pork,  G  hogs- 
heads of  potters*  clay,  454  barrels  of  flour,  240  handspikes,  2500  stares,  and  9  barrels 

of  apples. 

The  Indus,  of  Glasgow,  from  Quebec,  27  men,  822  tons;  discharged  819  pieces  of 
timber,  707 1  pieces  of  stave?,  700  pieces  of  deals  and  deal  ends,  and  6  fathoms  of  lath- 
wood. 

The  Scotiandf  of  Quebec,  from  Quebec,  28  men,  1079  tons ;  discharged  753  pieces 
of  timber,  1 139  deals,  and  15,639  staves. 

TheiTe/enee,  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  22  men,  608  tons;  discharged  608  pieces 
of  timber,  2000  staves,  18  cords  of  lathwood,  and  150  barrels  of  flour. 

The  Lady  Milton,  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  25  men,  636  tons;  discharged  503 
pieces  of  timber,  1225  pieces  of  deals,  6800  pieces  of  f^taves,  and  12  cords  of  lath- 
wood. 

From  the  British  West  Indies  there  anived,  among  many  other  vessels  with  cai^oe^^ 
at  Liverpool : — 

The  Sandwich,  of  Liverpool,  from  Demerara,  435  tons,  27  men ;  discharged  398 
hogsheads,  3  tierces,  and  51  barrels  of  sugar,  324  puncheons,  159  hogsheads,  and  144 
barrels  of  rum,  1 1,000  cokcr-nuts,  45  casks  of  molasse*,  4  hogsheads  and  8  quarter  casks 
of  wine,  and  122  hides. 
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Hie  Glen  Hundey^  of  Greenock,  from  Jamaica,  31  men,  505  tons;  discharged  467 
hogsheads  and  84  tons  of  sugar,  92  puncheons  of  rum,  168  barrels,  15  casks,  and  3 
bags  of  ginger,  35  tons  of  logwood,  24  tons  of  fustic,  6  tons  of  ebony,  and  5  half-barrels 
of  coffee. 

The  Salopian^  of  Liverpool,  289  tons,  15  men  ;  discharged  477  tierces,  35  barrels, 
and  196  bags  of  coffee,  10  barrels  and  144  tins  of  arrowroot,  2  barrels  of  ginger*  5 
barrels  and  4  boxes  of  wax,  7  packages  of  sausages,  83  bales  of  cotton,  59  tons  of  log 
wood,  2  barrels  of  sugar,  and  7  serons  of  Indigo. 

The  Lydia,  of  Liverpool,  from  Antigua,  23  men,  447  tons ;  discharged  483  hogsheads, 
6  tierces,  and  1  barrel  of  sugar,  22  puncheons  of  rum,  and  235  puncheons  of  molasses. 

The  John  Peat,  of  Liverpool,  from  Manzanilla  de  Cuba,  10  men,  207  tons;  dis* 
chained  5  barrels  and  2  casks  of  sugar,  2042  lancenood  spars,  30  tons  of  granadilla 
wood,  2  tons  of  lignum  vitn,  21  pieces  of  cedar  wood,  14  pieces  of  mahogany,  and  600 
bales  of  palm  leaf. 

The  Awo^  of  liverpool,  from  Maranham,  15  men,  403  tons;  dischai^ed  1863  bags 
of  o>tton,  6  casks  and  7  cases  of  isinglass,  5000  ox  horns,  190  green  hides,  17  cases  of 
isinglass,  and  54  barrels  of  balsam. 

The  Lee,  of  Workington,  from  Miragoane,  St.  Domingo,  12  men,  252  tons;  dis- 
cbai^ed  250  tons  of  logwood,  and  54  bags  of  coffee. 

The  Nepiunus,  of  Denmark,  from  Cobija,  11  men,  300  tons  ;  discharged  320  tons  of 
gnaoo. 

The  Meteor,  of  Liverpool,  from  Tampico,  7  men,  99  tons;  discharged  60  tons  of 
fustic,  and  342  pieces  and  28  boxes  of  machinery,  returned. 

The  Camilla,  of  London,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  14  men,  283  tons;  discharged 
8516  salted  ox  and  cow  bides,  120  casks  of  tallow,  20  bales  of  hair,  1  barrel  of  nutria 
sktDs,  15  tons  of  ox  horns,  219  bales  and  120  bags  of  wool,  and  2  bales  of  8heej|>  skins. 

llie  Jrfoffi,  of  Liverpool  from  Madeira  and  ^rbadoes,  15  men,  270 tons;  discharged 
363  hogsheads  of  sugar,  250  hides,  and  1  bedhead  and  1  quarter  cask  of  wine.  At 
Madeira,  10  pipes,  15  hogsheads,  and  8  quarter  casks  of  wine. 


quintals  of  regulus,  64  quintals  of  ratalia,  6050  quintals  of  copper  ore,  149  bags  of  silver 
ore,  25  bales  of  wool,  and  233  quintals  of  Brazil  wood. 

The  VerOy  of  Dundee,  from  Valparaiso,  8  men,  186  tons;  discharged  15  bars  and  3 
boxes  of  silver,  138  bales  of  wool,  50  bags  of  gum,  95  casks  of  oil,  291  bags  of  copper 
<»re,  106  bags  of  copper  regulus,  9  tons  of  Nicaragua  wood,  23  tons  of  copper  regulus, 
41  casks  of  oil,  and  1340  bags  of  silver  ore. 

The  TiigkHngaie,  of  Liverpool,  from  Pernambuco,  14  men,  263  tons ;  discharged  150 
barrels  of  sugar,  24  bags  of  wax,  872  bags  of  cotton,  896  dry  salted  hides,  2  barrels  of 
Inaglass,  50  tons  of  Brazil  wood,  2500  coker  nuts,  59  bags  of  guano,  100  cases  of  sugar. 
Id  barrels  and  210  bags  of  wax. 

The  Pickwick,  of  liverpool,  from  Islay,  17  men,  386  tons;  discbai|^  2  bales  of 
wool,  419  bales  of  alpaca,  43  bales  of  llama,  39  bales  of  vicuna,  792  bales  of  sheep's 
and  36  bales  of  vicuna  skins,  425  bars  of  tin,  5986  bap  of  cubic  nitr^  21  dry  hides,  100 
sheep  skins,  4  cases,  contents  unknown,  and  214  bales  of  bark. 

Many  of  the  timber- carrying  ships  are  during  winter  employed  in  the  cotton  trade 
with  the  United  States.  The  lAoerpool  and  Glasgow  trade  with  India  and  China  is 
carried  on  by  ships  of  from  300  to  800  tons;  with  the  West  Indies,  by  vessels  of  from 
180  to  500  tons;  by  South  America,  by  vessels  of  from  150  to  300  and  400  tons; 
the  size  depending  greatly  on  the  depth  of  water  in  the  ports  in  South  America  and  Uie 
West  Indiei^  to  which  vessels  proceed  with  and  for  cargoes. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


TARIFF  AND  CUSTOMS*  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  PASSED  AT  THE  SECOND 
SESSIONS  OF  THE  TWENTV-SEVENTH  CONGRESS  (1842). 

Section  I.— Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uoitnl  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assemble,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  in  lieu  of  the  duties 
heretofore  impost  by  law  on  the  articles  hereafter  mentioned,  and  on  such  as  may  now  be  exempt 
from  duty,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  the  followii^  duties,  tliat  is  to  say : — 

1st. — On  coarse  wool  unmanufactured,  ttie  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence 
exported  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  seven  cents,  or  under  per  pouud,  oiere  shall  be  levied  a 
duty  of  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  and  on  all  <rther  unmanufactured  wool,  there  shall  be  levied  a 
duty  of  three  cents  per  pound,  and  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  i  Provided,  Tliat  when  wool  of 
difierent  qualities  of  the  same  kind  or  sort,  is  imported  in  tlie  same  bale,  ba^,  or  package,  and  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  contents  of  the  bale,  ba^,  or  package,  shall  be  appraised  by  the  appraisera, 
at  a  rate  exceeding  seven  cents  per  pound,  tt  shall  be  charged  vrith  a  du^  in  conformity  with 
such  appraisal :  Provided  further.  That  when  wool  of  diflf^ent  qualities,  and  different  kindi  or 
sorts,  is  imported  in  tlie  same  bale,  bag,  or  package,  the  contents  of  the  bale,  bag,  or  package,  diall 
be  appraised  at  the  value  of  the  flnest  or  most  nluable  kind  or  sort,  and  a  duty  diarged  thereon 
aecortun^y  i  Provided  further,  That  if  bales  of  different  qualities  are  embra«d  in  the  same  n- 
voice,  at  the  same  price,  the  value  of  the  whole  shall  be  appraised  according  to  the  value  the 
bale  of  the  best  quality :  Provided  further.  That  if  any  wool  be  imported  having  in  it  dirt,  or  any 
material  or  impurities,  other  than  those  naturally  belonging  to  the  fleece,  and  thus  be  reduced  ia 
value  to  seven  cents  per  pound  or  under,  the  appraisers  shall  appraise  tlie  said  wool  at  such  a  price 
ns,  in  tlieir  opintou,  it  would  have  cost  had  it  not  been  mixed  with  such  dirt  or  imparities,  and  a 
duty  shall  be  charged  thereon  in  conform!^  to  such  appraisal :  Provided  also,  Iliat  wool  imported 
on  the  skin  shall  be  estimated  aa  to  weight  and  value  as  other  wooL 

Sections  II.,  VI.,  VIII.,  and  IX.,  enumerate  the  various  duties,  payaUe  on  the  aeTeral 
articles  in  the  annexed  table. 

Section  III.— And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  pud  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinuto  mentioiied,  the 
following  daties,  tliat  is  to  say  :— 

1st. — On  all  manufaetures  of  silk  not  otherwise  spectfled,  except  bolthig  cloths,  two  doQus  and 
fifty  cents  per  pound  of  sixteen  ounces ;  on  silk  boltit^  doih^  twenty  per  centum  ad  wdorem. 
Provided,  That  if  any  silk  mannlacture  ^all  be  mixed  with  gold  or  nlvar,  or  other  metal,  it  shall 
pay  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  mUorem. 

Section  III.,  clause  Srd- — On  cotton  bagging  four  centi  per  square  yard  or  any  other  mami- 
ftctnre  not  otherwise  specified,  suitable  for  the  uses  to  which  cotton  baaing  ia  applied,  wfaetbw 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp  or  flax,  or  anv  other  material,  or  imported  under 
designation  of  gunny  cloth,  or  any  other  appellation,  ana  without  regard  to  the  weight  or  widdl.  a 
duty  of  five  cents  per  square  yard. 

Section  IV.— And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  paasage  of  thk  act,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  artidea  hereioafter  menliened,  the 
following  duties,  that  is  to  say  :— 

1st. — On  iron  in  bars  or  bolts,  not  manufactured  in  wbcde  or  in  part  by  roUing,  sevrateen  ilol- 
lars  per  ton ;  on  bar  or  bolt  iron,  made  whcdly  or  In  part  bv  vollioa,  tweo^^ve  doUars  per  too. 
Provided,  That  all  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  form,  less  finished  than  iron  in  baiaorbolta, 
and  more  advanced  than  pig  iron,  econ»t  castings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in  bars  or  bol(^  and  pay 
a  duty  accordingly.  Provided  also,  Tliat  iron,  imported  prior  to  <he  8rd  day  of  March,  \WSt 
in  ban  or  odierwiae,  for  rutways  end  inchaed  fdanes,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  ben^ts  of  tlie  provi- 
rions  of  existing  laws,  exempting  it  from  the  payment  of  dnhr  on  proof  of  its  baviiw  been  actually 
and  permanent^  hud  down  for  use  on  any  railway  or  inclinea  plane  prior  to  the  Srd  day  of  March, 
1643.  and  all  such  iron  imported  from  and  after  the  date  aforesaid,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  the  dnty 
on  rolled  iron. 

Section  VII. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  day  and  year  aforeaaid, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinaftier  meoti<H>ed. 
the  following  rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say  :— 

2nd. — On  all  bf>oks  printed  in  the  En^ish  hinguage,  or  of  whidi  En^ish  forms  the  text. 
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^riMO  bouad^  thii^  ceol*  per  pouiul,  vheo  in  <bceti  ct  boards,  tw«i^  cents  per  pound.  Pro- 
vided, Tint  vbaomr  ike  in^oiter  diall  piwe,  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  tbe  collector,  when  the 
goods  m  entered,  tfaat  any  such  boiA  lus  been  printed  and  published  abroad  more  than  one 
jrcar,  and  not  r^ublisfaed  in  this  couirtry,  or  has  been  printed  and  published  abroad  more 
iban  five  years  before  avcfa  importation,  then,  and  in  snch  case,  the  said  boolcs  shall  be  ad- 
nitted  at  one-half  of  the  above  rate  of  duties.  Provided,  That  tbe  said  terms  of  one  year  and 
five  years,  shall  in  no  case  commence,  or  be  oomptited  at  and  from  a  day  before  the  passing  of  this 
act ;  OD  all  books  printed  in  Latin  or  Gredt,  or  hi  which  either  language  forms  the  text,  when 
bound,  fifteen  cents  per  pound  ;  wlien  utdwund,  thiKeen  cents  per  pound  ;  on  all  hooks  printed  in 
Hebrew,  or  of  wbicn  that  langoage  forms  the  text,  when  bound,  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  when 
unbound,  ei^t  cents  per  pound.  Provided,  That  all  books  printed  in  foreign  languages,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  excepted,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  volume,  when  bound  or  in  boards, 
and  when  in  sheets  or  pamplilets,  tifieen  cents  per  pound  ;  and  editions  of  works  in  tbe  Greek, 
Latin,  Hdirew,  or  Englisli  languages,  wtiich  have  been  printed  forty  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
ioiportation,  sfaidl  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  vcdume  ;  and  all  reports  of  legislntive  committees, 
appointed  nnder  forei^  goverotneals,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  volume;  on  polyglots, 
lexicons,  and  dictionaries,  Ave  cents  per  pound ;  on  books  of  engrevings  or  plates,  with  or  without 
leUerpresB,  arhetber  bound  or  unbonnd,  and  on  maps  and  dnrts,  twenty  per  centnm  ad  vahran. 

Sbctioh  X. — And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  on  all  articles  not  herein  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided fat,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  Nid  a  duty  of  twen^  per  centum  ad  vahretn. 

SscTioK  Xt. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  an  addition  of  ten  per  centum  ^all  be  made  to 
the  several  rates  of  duties  by  this  act  imposed,  in  respect  to  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  on 
tbe  importation  of  which,  in  American  or  foreign  vessels,  a  specitic  discrimination  between  them  is 
not  herein  made,  which,  frotn  and  after  the  time  when  this  act  sliatl  take  effect  and  go  into  operation, 
shall  be  imported  in  ships  or  vessels  not  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  a  further  addition  of  ten 
per  centum  shall  be  made  to  the  several  rates  of  duties  imposed  by  this  act  on  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  which  shall  be  imported  from  any  port  or  place  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  foreign  vessels.  Provided,  That  these  additional  duties  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  or  nier- 
diandise,  which  sliall  be  imported  after  the  day  that  this  act  goes  into  operation,  in  ships  or  vessels 
not  of  tiie  United  States,  entitled  by  treaty  or  by  any  act  or  acts  of  Congress,  to  be  entered  in  the 
ports  of  tbe  United  States,  on  the  payment  of  tbe  same  duties  as  shall  then  he  paid  on  goods, 
mrci,  or  merchandise,  imported  in  ships  or  veweb  of  the  United  States. 

Skctiox  XII. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the  day  this  act  goes  into  iteration, 
tbedutiesonalliniportedgoods,  wares, ormerdtandisefShall  bepaidin cash:  Provided,  Tnatinall 
cases  of  ftilnre  or  neglect  to  pay  the  duties,  on  completion  of  the  entiy,  the  said  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise^  shall  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  collector,  and  deposited  in  the  public  stores,  ttiere 
to  be  kept  with  due  and  reasonable  care,  at  the  charge  and  risk  of  the  owner,  importer,  consignee, 
or  agmt;  and  if  any  such  goods Vemain  in  public  store  beyond  sixty  days  (except  in  the  case  of 
goods  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  remaining  for  the  space  of  ninety  days} 
without  paynoit  of  the  duties  thereon,  tlien  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  such  quantities 
thereof  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  discharge  the  duties,  sliall  be  appraised  and  sold  by  the  col- 
lector, at  public  auction,  on  due  public  notice  thereof  being  first  given,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
time  prescfibed  by  a  general  regulation  of  the  Treasury  department ;  and  at  said  public  sale,  dis- 
tinct printed  catalogues,  descriptive  of  said  goods,  with  Uie  appmised  value  affixed  thereto,  shall  be 
distributed  among  the  persons  at  said  sale;  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  shall  be  given,  before 
sueb  sale,  to  persons  desirons  of  purchasing,  to  inspect  the  quality  of  such  goods  ;  and  the  proceeds 
of  said  nlee,  after  deducting  the  usual  rate  of  storage  at  tbe  port  in  question,  together  with  all 
other  chafes  and  expenses,  including  interest  on  the  duties  from  the  date  of  ent^  at  the  rate  of 
m  per  centum  per  annum,  shall  be  applied  to  tlie  payment  of  duties  ;  and  any  balance  of  money 
remaining  over  and  above  tbe  full  amount  of  duties,  clmrges,  and  expenses  and  interest  aforesaid, 
as  well  as  sacb  quantities  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merdiandise  as  may  not  have  been  sold  for  the 
purposes  before-mentioned,  shall  be  delivered,  and  ^  money  paid  over  by  the  collector  to  tlie 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  and  proper  receipts  taken  for  the  same  : — 

And  provided,  Tliat  if  no  claim  be  made  by  such  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  for  the 
portion  m  the  ^oods  which  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  collector,  after  such  sale,  the  said  goods 
^mII  be  forthwith  returned  to  the  public  stores,  there  to  be  kept  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  tite 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  until  claimed  or  sold  for  storage  agreeably  to  law ;  and  the 
proceeds  of  tbe  sale  for  duties  remaining  unclaimed  for  the  space  of  ten  days  after  such  sale,  shall, 
after  payment  of  duties  and  all  expenies  aforesaid,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  be  paid  by  the 
collector  into  the  Treasury,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  tiic  case  of  unclaimed  goods  in  the  next 
tiKceediug  section  of  this  act :  And  provided  further,  That  when  any  goods  are  of  a  perishable 
nature,  they  shall  be  sold  forthwith. 

Sbctioh  XIII. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,]^revious  to  the  sale  of  any  unclaimed  goods, 
tbe  said  ooUector  shall  proatre  an  inventoiy  and  appraisement  thereof  to  be  made,  and  to  be  verified 
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on  oath  oraffinnation,  b;  two  or  more  respectable  merchants,  before  the  tud  collector,  aad  to  remun 
with  him ;  and  said  collector  shall  afterwards  cause  said  goods  to  be  advertised  and  said,  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  this  act,  and,  ader  retaining  the  duties  thereon,  agreeably  to  inventot; 
and  appraisemeut,  and  interest  and  charges  aforesaid,  sliall  pay  the  overplus,  if  any  there  be,  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  there  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the  owner  or  owners,  who  shall 
upon  the  due  proof  of  his,  her,  or  their  property,  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same ;  for  whicli  pur- 
pose the  collector  shall  transmit,  with  the  said  overplus,  a  copy  of  the  inventory,  apprabement, 
and  account  of  sales,  specifying  the  marks,  numbers,  and  descriptions  of  the  packages  sold,  their 
contents,  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  master  in  which  and  of  the  port  or  place  whence  they  were 
imported,  and  the  time  when,  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  said  goods  were 
consigned  in  the  manifest ;  and  the  receipt  or  certificate  of  tlie  collector  shall  exonerate  tlie  master 
or  person  having  the  charge  or  command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  in  vrtiid)  said  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  were  imported,  from  all  claim  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof:  Provided,  That  to 
much  of  the  Glly-sixth  section  of  the  general  coUectioo  law  of  2nd  of  March.  1799,  which  providet 
for  the  storage  of  unclaimed  merchandise,  as  conflicts  with  the  provision  of  thn  act,  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  repealed :  Provided  also.  That  when  goods  are  of  a  perishable  nature,  they  shall  be  sold 
forthwitli. 

Sbction  XIV.— And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the  day  tliis  law  goes  into  efiect, 
there  shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  on  foreign  su^r  refined  in  the  United  States,  and  exported  there* 
from,  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  foreign  sugar  from  whidi  it  shall  be  manufactured,  to  be 
ascertained  under  such  regulations  as  sliall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  no 
more  ;  and  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign  molasses,  a  drawback  of  five  cents  per  gallon,  till  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1643,  when  it  shall  be  reduced  one  per  cent  per  gallon  ;  andannually,  on  the  1st 
day  of  January  thereafter,  the  said  drawback  shall  be  reduced  one  cent  per  gallon,  until  the  same 
shall  b9  wholly  discontinued  :  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  alter  or  repeal  an^'  law  now  in 
force  regulating  the  exportation  of  sugar  refined,  or  spirits  distilled  from  molasses  in  the  United 
States,  except  as  to  the  rates  of  duties  and  drawbacks. 

Section  XV. — And  be  it  furtlier  enacted,  Tliat  in  the  case  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
imported  on  and  after  the  day  this  act  goes  into  opention,  and  entitled  to  debenture  under  existing 
laws,  no  drawback  of  tiie  duties  ^11  be  allowed  on  tbe  same,  unless  said  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, shall  be  exported  from  the  United  States  within  three  years  from  date  of  importation  of 
the  same ;  nor  shall  the  additional  rate  of  duty  levied  by  this  act  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
imported  in  foreign  vessels,  be  refunded  in  case  of  re-exportation  :  Provided,  That  two  and  one- 
half  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  all  drawbacks  allowed,  except  on  foreign  refined  sugars,  shall 
be  retained,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  by  the  collectors  paying  such  drawbacks  respectively  ; 
and  in  tlie  case  of  foreign  refined  sugars,  ten  per  centum  shall  be  so  retained. 

Section  XVI. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases  where  there  is  or  shall  be  imposed 
any  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  im^rted  into  the  United  States,  and 
in  all  cases  where  the  duty  imposed  shall  by  law  be  regulated  b^,  or  directed  to  be  estimated  or  based 
upon,  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  of  any  specified  quantity  or  parcel  of  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector,  within  whose  district  the  same  shall  be  imported 
or  entered,  to  cause  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof,  at  the  time  when  purcnased, 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  appraised,  estimated, 
and  ascertained,  and  to  such  value  or  price,  to  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  act, 
shall  be  added  all  costs  and  diarges,  except  iD8umnce»  including  in  every  case  charges  for  connnii- 
sion  at  the  usual  rates,  as  Uie  true  value  at  the  jwrt  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon  whidi 
duties  shall  be  assessed.  And  it  diall,  in  every  such  case,  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers  of  the 
United  States,  and  every  of  them,  and  every  person  who  shall  act  as  such  appruser,  or  of  the  col> 
lector  and  naval  ofllcer,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  all  the  reasonable  ways  and  means  in  his  or  their 
power,  to  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise  the  true  and  actual  market  value  and  wholesale  price, 
any  invoice  or  affidavit  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  mercbandne, 
at  the  time  purchased,  and  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  tlie  same  sliall  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  and 
such  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  every  of  tliem  as  the  ca»e  may  require  ;  and  all  stK^i 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  being  manufactured  of  wool,  or  whereof  wool  sliall  be  a  component 
part,  which  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  in  an  unfinished  condition,  sliall,  in  evety 
such  appraisal,  be  taken,  deemed,  and  estimated  to  have  been,  at  the  time  purchased,  and  place 
whence  the  same  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  of  as  great  value  as  if  the  same  had  been 
entirely  finished:  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  where  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  subject  to 
ad  v'threm  duty,  or  on  which  the  duties  are  to  be  levied  upon  on  the  value  of  the  sqiiare  yard,  koA 
Id  all  cases  where  any  specific  quantity  or  parcel  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  shall  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  from  a  counti^  in  which  the  same  have  not  been  nuuiiifiic- 
tiired  or  produced,  tlie  foreign  t'alue  shall  be  appraised  and  estimated  according  to  the  current 
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nariwt  nine  or  wbcdesale  price  of  similar  articles  at  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of  pro- 
duction or  manu&cture,  at  the  period  of  tlie  exportation  of  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
to  the  United  States. 

XVII.  — And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  appraifers,  or  the  collector 
and  naval  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  call  before  them  and  examine,  upon  oath  or  affirmation, 
any  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  other  person  touching  any  matter  or  thing  whicli  they  may 
deem  material  in  ascertaining  the  true  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  any  merchandise  im- 
ported, and  to  require  the  production,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  collector  or  to  any  permanent 
appraiser,  of  any  letters,  accounts,  or  invoices,  in  his  possession,  relating  to  the  same,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  hereby  respectively  autliorised  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations ;  and  if  any 
penoD  BO  called  shall  n^lect  or  refuse  to  attend,  or  shall  decline  to  answer,  or  shall,  if  required, 
refuse  to  answer  in  writing  any  internwatories,  and  subscribe  his  name  to  his  deposition,  or  to 
produce  such  papers,  when  so  required,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
100  dtdlats ;  ana  if  such  person  be  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  the  appraisement  which  the 
sud  appiusers,  or  collector  and  naval  officer,  where  there  are  no  legal  appraisers,  may  make  <^  the 
^oods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  shall  he  final  and  conclusive,  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing ;  and  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  corruptly  swear  or  affirm  falsely  on  such  examination, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury  ;  and  if  he  be  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  the  merchandise 
shall  be  forfeited  :  and  all  testimony  in  writing  or  depositions  taken  by  virtue  of  this  section,  sliall 
be  filed  in  the  collector's  office,  and  preserved  for  future  use  of  reference,  or  be  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  he  snail  require  the  same :  Provided,  That  if  the  importer,  owner, 
agent,  or  consignee,  of  any  such  goods,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  appraisement,  and  shall  have 
complied  with  the  foregoing  requisitions,  he  may  forthwith  give  notice  to  the  collector,  in  writing, 
of  such  dissatisfaction  ;  on  the  receipt  of  which,  the  collector  sliall  select  two  discreet  and  expe- 
rienced merchants,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  familiar  with  the  character  and  value  of  the  goods 
in  question,  to  examine  and  appraise  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  provisions  ;  and  if  they 
shall  disagree,  the  collector  sliatl  decide  between  them ;  and  the  appraisement  tlius  determined 
ihaU  be  final,  and  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  true  value  of  said  goods,  and  the  duties  shall  be 
levied  thereon  accordingly,  any  act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwitlutanding :  Provided  also. 
That  in  all  cases  where  the  actual  valne  to  he  appnused,  estimated*  and  ascertained  as  herein 
before  stated*  of  any  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  any  ad  valorem  duty,  or  whereon  the  duty  is  regulated  by  or  directed  to  be  imposed  or  levied  on 
the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  other  parcel  or  quantity  thereof^  sirall  exceed  by  ten  per  centum  or 
more  the  invoice  value,  th«n,  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be 
levied  and  collected  on  the  same  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  fifty  per  centum  of  the  duty  im- 
poaed  on  the  same,  when  feirly  invoiced. 

XVIII.  — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  several  collectors  be,  and  they  are  liereby  autho- 
rised, nnder  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whenever 
tbey  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  protect  and  secure  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  eigainst  frauds 
and  tinder-valiiation,  and  the  same  is  practicable,  to  take  the  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  any 
article  bearing  an  ad  vahrem  rate  of  duty,  in  the  article  itself,  according  to  the  proportion  or  rate 
per  centum  of  the  duty  on  said  article  ;  and  such  goods,  so  taken,  the  collector  shall  cause  to  be 
sold  at  public  auction,  within  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  taking  the  same,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  this  act,  and  place  the  proceeds  arising  from  such  sale  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States :  Provided,  That  the  collector  or  appraiser  shall  not  be  allowed  any  fees  or  commission  for 
Inking  and  disposing  of  said  goods,  and  paying  the  proceeds  thereof  into  the  Treasury,  other  than 
are  now  allowed  by  law. 

XIX.  — And  be  it  furtiier  enacted,  That  if  any  person  sliall  knowingly  and  wilfully,  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  smu^le  or  clandestinely  introduce  into  the  United 
States,  any  good",  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty  by  law,  and  which  should  have  been  in- 
voiced, without  paying  or  accounting  for  the  duty,  or  simll  make  out,  or  pass,  or  attempt  to  pass, 
through  the  Custom-house,  any  false,  forged,  or  fraudulent  invoice,  every  such  person,  his,  her. 
or  their  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  ofa  misdemeanour,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  5000  dollars,  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  time  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

XX.  — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  sliall  he  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  each  and 
every  non-enumerated  article  which  bears  a  similitude,  either  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or  the 
itse  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  enumerated  article  chargeable  with  duty,  the  same  rate  of 
duty  which  is  levied  and  charged  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles,  in  any  of  the 
particulars  before-mentioned ;  and  if  any  non-enumerated  article  equally  resembles  two  or  more 
enumerated  articles,  on  which  different  rates  of  duty  are  chaigeable,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid,  on  such  non-enumerated  article,  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the  artide 
wbicbit  resembles  paying  the  highest  duty ;  nod  on  all  articles  manufacturra  from  two  or  more 
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materiala,  the  du^  iImII  be  mmemed  «t  the  hi^mt  imtii  at  irtucta  any  of  te  conpoiiciit  parti  nay 

be  charseabie. 

XXI.  — And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  the  collector  gliall  designate  on  tb«  ioToice,  at  least 
one  package  of  every  iavoice,  and  one  package  at  least  of  every  ten  packages  <tf  goofls,  wares,  or 
merchaDdise,  and  a  greater  number  should  he  or  nther  of  the  apprais«v  t&eia  it  necessary,  im- 
ported into  such  port,  to  be  opened,  exaroined,  and  api»aised,  and  dull  order  the  package  or 
packages  so  designated  to  the  public  stores  fiar  exaniimtion ;  and  if  noy  padtage  be  found  by  the 
appraisers  to  contain  any  article  not  spectfiod  in  the  inroice,  and  tkejr,  or  a  majority  of  (hem,  slwll 
bt:  of  opinion  that  such  article  was  omitted  in  the  invoice  wHb  frauduleat  intflot  on  the  part  of  the 
sliipper,  owner,  or  agent,  tbe  contents  of  the  entire  package  in  whidt  the  artide  may  be  shall  be 
forfeited;  but  if  stud  appraisers  shall  be  of  <^inioD  that  no  audi  fraudulent  intent  existed,  tlm 
the  value  of  such  article  shall  be  added  to  the  oitiy,  and  tbe  duties  thereon  paid  accordingly,  and 
the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  importer,  agent,  or  con^nee:  Provided,  That  such  fM&itHre 
may  be  remitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  production  of  evicknce,  saUsfactory  to 
him,  tliat  no  fraud  was  intended :  Provided  further,  That  if,  on  the  opening  of  tbe  package  or 
padiues  of  goods,  a  delkiency  uf  any  article  shall  be  found,  on  exaraioadon  of  the  appraiaen,  tbe 
same  wall  be  certified  to  the  collector  on  the  invoice,  and  an  allowance  be  made  >n  esumating  tbe 
duties. 

XXII.  — And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tbat  where  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  shall  be  entered 
at  ports  where  there  are  no  appraisers,  the  mode  tiereinbdfore  prescribed  of  ascertaining  tbe  forei^ 
vafue  tliereof  shall  be  carefully  observed  by  the  revenue  officers,  to  whom  is  committed  the  erti- 
matinjt  and  collection  of  duties. 

XXII  I. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  <^  the  Treasury, 
from  time  to  time,  to  establisb  such  rules  and  r^ulaticms,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  tbe 
United  States,  to  secure  a  Jua^  &ithful,  and  impartial  appraisal  of  dt  goods,  wares,  and  ascrchao- 
dise,  as  aforesaid,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  just  and  proper  entriea  of  aaA  Mtual  mai^ 
ket  ralue,  or  wiit^eMle  prices  thereof,  and  of  the  square  yards,  parcels,  or  other  quandUcs,  as  the 
case  may  require^  and  of  such  actual  market  value  wnolesue  price  of  every  of  them. 

XXIV.  — And  be  it  furtlier  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  all  collectors,  and  other  officers 
of  the  customs,  to  execute  and  carry  into  effect  all  instructioes  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws ;  and  in  ease  any  difficulty  shall  arise  as  to  tbe  tnie 
coostniction  or  meaning  of  any  part  of  such  revenue  laws :  and  in  case  any  difficulty  shdl  arise  as 
to  the  true  amstruction  or  meaning  of  any  part  of  such  revenue  laws,  the  decision  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  upon  all  such  collectors  and  other  officers  of  thie 
customs. 

XXV.  — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  sbdl  applv  to  goods 
shipped  in  any  vessel  bound  to  any  port  of  the  United  States,  actually  having  left  her  last  port 
lading  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  beyond  Cape  Horn,  prior  to  ttie  1  st  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1843:  and  all  legal  provisions  and  regulations  existing  immediately  before  the  30tb  day  of 
June,  1842,  shall  be  applied  to  importations  which  may  be  made  in  vessels  which  have  left  sucfa 
hist  port  of  lading  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  ^or  to  said  1st  di^  of 
September,  1842. 

XXVI.  — And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  laws  existing  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1848,  shall  ex- 
tend to  aiKl  be  in  force  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  on  goods,  vrares,  and 
merchandise,  imported  into  tbe  United  States,  and  for  the  recovery,  collection,  distribution,  and 
remission  of  all  hnes,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  and  for  the  allowance  of  tlie  drawbacks  1^  this  act 
authorised,  as  fully  and  effectudly  as  if  every  r^iilation,  restriction,  pendty,  forfieiture,  provision, 
dause,  matter,  and  tbirig,  in  the  said  laws  contained,  had  been  inserted  in  and  re-enacted  this 
act.  And  that  all  provisions  of  any  former  law  inconsistent  with  this  act,  shall  be,  and  tbe  same 
are  hereby  repealed. 

XX  VII.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  diihr  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
annually,  to  ascertain  whether,  for  the  year  ending  on  tlie  30th  of  June  next  preceding,  the  duty  on 
any  artides  has  exceeded  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  tbe  avenge  wholesale  market  value 
of  such  articles,  in  the  several  ports  of  tlie  United  States  for  the  preceding  year  i  and,  if  so,  he  shall 
report  a  tabular  statement  of  such  artides  and  excess  of  duty  to  Congress  at  tlie  comm^icement  of 
tlie  next  annual  session  therecrf*,  witli  such  observations  and  recommendations  as  tie  m^  deem  ne- 
cessary for  die  improvement  of  the  revenue. 

XXVIII.  — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tbe  importation  of  all  indecmit  and  obsoene  piints, 
paintings,  lithographs,  engravings,  and  transparendes,  is  hereby  prdiibiced;  and  no  invoice  of 
packages  whatever,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry,  in  which  any  such  arddes  are 
contained ;  and  all  invoices  and  packages,  whereof  any  siicti  ardcle  shall  compose  a  part,  are  lierd>y 
declared  to  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against,  seized  and  forfeited,  by  due  course  of  law,  and  the 
said  artides  shall  be  forthwith  destroyed. 

XXIX.  — And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  wherever  die  word  "  ioa"  is  used  in  diis  act,  in  re- 
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fereoce  to  weight,  it  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  twenty  hundred  weight,  each  hundred  weight 
being  llSlbs.  avoirdupois. 

XXX. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  long  as  the  distribution  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  directed  to  be  made  among  the  serrral  states,  territories,  and  district  of 
Colombia,  by  the  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  appropriate  the  Proceeds  of  the  Sales  of  the  Public  Lands, 
and  to  gnut  preoption  Rights,*  shall  be  and  remuns  suspended  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  of  the 
proriso  of  the  suiUi  lectkm  of  the  act  aforesaid,  the  ten  per  centum  of  the  said  proceeds  directed 
to  be  paid  bj  the  said  act  to  the  sereral  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Mis- 
•iiiippi,  Louisiana,  Aransas,  and  Michigan,  shall  also  be  and  remain  suqEwnded. 


JOHN  WHITE,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repiesentatives. 
WILLIE  P.  MAN6UM,  Prasidcnt  of  the  Senate, /»v  fenvwrr. 


Approved  August  80th,  1842, 


JOHN  TYLER. 
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RATES  OF  DUTIES  ON  ALL  GOODS,  WARES,  AND  MERCHANDISE, 
IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


A  K  T  1  C  I.  E  8. 


Abaynth  

Acacia,  or  gum  onUO  

Acoordiona  

Aeeute  of  lead,  or  «kit«  iMd. 

— —  potaue  ,  

 qniokjilTer>.>..i>.<  

Acia.lMracie  

- —  tutuic.  Id  cmtsb  or  powdor. . 

All  othn  adda  

Aoorni  

AdhMire  hit,  far  eonrins  ablp^  bot- 
tom*  

 plaiiar,  Mtln  

Adiaathiun  •••.■<■ 

AdsM  

Agaric  

AntM  

AfalMitm  and  apkr  ornMUUttc. 

Alba,  caoella   

Alcorooque  barfc  

Ale,  In  bottloa  (no  duty  on  bottlea)... 

 oiherwiM  Hum  tat  bottlM . 

A1k«nn«a  

Almonda,..*  

 oil  of.  ,  

Almond  pute  

Aloea  

Alttm   

Amber  i  

 bead  

Ambergria....  

AmMhyat*  

AmnxonU  

AlMauaMoo,  riz.: — 
Sbol  and  cannoB  billa 

Gunpowder  

Hnabt  balU   _ 

Anatomical  preparaUaiM,  If  apocUD; 
bn  parted  

AncdioTiea.  

—  in  bottlea  or  kega  

Angora  goat'a  wool,  or  hair  

AaunaU  imported  for  brood  

Annatto  .,, , 

Anbeed  

AntiiBony,  erode  

Antiqno  oil  

Antlqaitiea,  apecially  imported  

 not  apecially  unported,  accord- 
ing to  (be  materialf  of  wUdt  they 
are  oompoaed  

Any  gooda,  warea,  or  merdiandiae  of 
tne  growth,  produce^  or  manubc- 
tore  of  the  United  Statea,  or  of  Ita 
Aaheriea,  upon  wbicfa  n>  drawback, 
boanty,  or  allowance  bare  been 
paid  

Apothecarlea'  pbiala  and  bottlea,  aix 

ouncea,  and  ondsr  

— -  exceeding  the  capa«tty  of  aixji 
and  not  axceeding  the  capacity  of 

■ixteeii  oonoea  each  

Apparel,  wearing,  an«  other  peraooal 
Dana|e  is  ectnal  aae..  ..„ 


DUTIES. 


60  can  la  per  gallou 
free. 
80  per  cent. 

4  centa  per  lb. 
n  pereeat. 

fi  per  cent, 

1  per  cent  per  lb. 
90  per  eoBt. 

free. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
80  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 
T  per  cent. 
SO  per  cenL 
SO  per  cent. 

free. 

SO  centa  per  gaDon. 
13  centa  per  gallon. 
SO  per  cent. 

5  cents  per  lb> 

0  centa  per  lb. 
SS  per  cent- 
free. 

1}  cent  per  lb, 
30  per  con  t. 
SO  per  cent. 

diito. 
7  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 

1  cent  per  lb, 
8  centa  per  lb. 
4  oenta  per  lb. 

&ee. 

too  centa  per  barreL 
30.  per  cent. 
I  cent  per  lb. 
free, 
ditto. 
30  per  cent 

free. 
SSper  cent, 
free. 


free. 

141r.  TSola.  per  gnm. 
t  dlaAScta.par  ifMi. 

frM. 


ARTIOtES. 


Apparataa,  philoaaphical,  apeciaUj 
Imported  by  order  and  for  Ibe  uie 
of  any  aociety  incorporated  for  pU- 
loaoidilcal  er  literary  pttrpoaea, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arta,  or  by  order  and  for  tbe  nae  of 
any  aeminary  of  learning,  acbool.w 
college,  within  tbe  United  Statea  of 
the  temtorie*  thereof.  

 not  apecially  imported,  aeeav^ 

log  to  the  materiala  wUdi  Ihey 
are  compoaed...  

Armenian  Dole  and  atone  

Argent  Tirnm  

Argol  

Arnm,  fire,  except  muaketa  and  rifloa 

 aide  ■  

Arrowroot  

Artklea  of  the  growth,  prodaoe,  er 
mannfactiue  of  the  United  Siaiea, 
or  ila  territoriea.  and  of  ita  ftaheriea 

 all,  compoaed  wholly  or  AitAy 

In  quantity  of  gold,  adrer,  pearl, 
and  preciona  atonea,  net  otherwise 
apecified  ■  

 all,  not  f^,  and  not  aulijeet  to 

any  other  rate  of  duty  

 mannfaetnred  from  copper,  or  of 

which  copper  ia  the  material  of 
chief  ralne,  not  otherwiae  apecified 

 all,  imported  for  the  xwe  o(  the 

United  Statea  

ArUAcial  fbuhera  and  lowers, 
parte  thereof.........  

Aaaftetida  

Aaeea'  aktna   •  

-  imitatian  ef.  

Are  root  

Awl  hafta  

Ayr  atonea  

Bacon  

Baggage,  peraonal,  tn  actual  use.. 
Bagdng,  not  otherwiae  apeciAed,  ■ait- 
able  for  the  aaea  to  which  cottnn 
bagging  la  applied  

Baga,  graaa  

• —  gunny  

Baiaea  

Bella,  billiard  

Batianw,  all  kinda  of  coametic  

Bambooa,  nnmannfactnred  

Bark  of  cork  treaa,  tmmannfactnred , . 

■  PemTian  

-  all  not  apedally  meatkmed  

Baiiey  

—  pearl  

Barytea,  aalphate  of  

Bar,  wood  

Barilla  

BaaVeta.  wood  oroaier  

■  palm  leaf  

■  atraw.  

■   


DUTIES. 


fret. 


M  percent. 

ditto. 

free. 
M  per  cent. 

ditto. 
M  percent. 


free. 

SO  per  oeet. 
M  per  cent. 

■•percent, 
free. 

SS  per  oenL 

free. 
U  per  cent. 

ditto. 

Am. 

so  per  ceaL 
I  eeata  per  Ih. 
free. 


9  centa  per  aq.  yd. 
SSper  eeob 

14  centa  per  eq.  yd. 

15  percent, 
free, 
ditto. 
Sim. 
10  per  e»t. 
SO  cent*  perboabaL 
1  eeats.  per  lb. 
i  cent  per  lb. 
free. 
dUto. 
15  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
«itie. 
4|c*nHpM-lb. 
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ARTICLES. 


Battledore*  

B«y  water  or  tNiy  ram  

B«y  WH  or  myrtle  wax  

BdrDtum  

Bred*  of  pr«0>oaa  (tone*  ..  v  

 fal4  and  tilrer.  

 all  other  

Bcana,  Tonkay  

 Vanilla  

 all  other,  not  ■pedaDynentiooed 

Bed  feather*  

Beer- 


Beer  in  bottle*  

Beer  other wiae  ihnn  in  bottle*  

Bee*' -wax  

Bellow*  

BenMtes  

Beasoin  

Bed'iprvadi'.  or  eorer*  made  of  the 
*crap*  or  wsate  end*  of  printed  call- 
coe*  sewed  together,  not  sabiJeet  to 
the  revulaiion*  on  cotton  cloib*. , . . 
Bell*, otbell metal,  fit  only  to  be  rc- 

BMUufactured  

Berriee  need  for  dyeing,  »Q  

 juniper  

Besoat  stone*  

Bird*  

Bitter  epple  

Biittioen  •  

Black,  iTory  

Black,  lamp  

Black  lead  powder..  

Blacking  

Bladder*  

Black  lead  pendl*  

Blanket*,  the  ralwe  not  exeeedlng 
■erenty-fire  cent*  each,  and  dimen- 
sion*  not  eXGeedin(  aeventy-two  by 
fifty  inchei,  nor  laea  than  finty-fire 

by  *ixty  

 all  other  woollen  

of  mohair  or  piat*'  hair  

owders  


Bleaching  po« 
Blue  Titnol  . . 


Bloom*,  iron  in,  aubject  lo  the  aame 

doty  a*  Iron  in  bolt*  or  bars  

Board*,  rei^  

Bobbin  wire,  omanA  with  cotton.. .. 

Becking  

Boiler  plate*  

Boltim  dotfa*  ■  

BoH^ccVper,  

 eompoeition  

BoBoet*,  ttBennmeraled  

-  I  ■  Baaaltn  

 ailk  or  *atlo  

Bet  wire,  oovered  with  *ilk  

covered  with  cotton  thread  or 
•tber  material 

Bone,  tip  

irfaale,  i 


DUTIES. 


Btme,  wliale,  other  mannfoctnre*  of.. 
 not  of  the  Amrricu  fiaberiea  . . . 

—  manu  facto  rca  of. 

Boots.  

  laoed,  *ilk  or  satin  for  children.. 

Booteee,  for  women  or  men,  ailk  

Boole  and  bootee*,  men's,  of  leather.. 

 women'a,  of  leather  

 children's  of  leather  

BonkMiiden'  agate  fermUe  

Book*,  blank,  bound  

 blank,  nnbound  

I.      Latin,  bound  

—  Latin,  nnbonnd  

 Greek,  nnbonad  

~—  Greek,  bonnd  

  Baylisb,  bonnd  

—  Enslisb,ln  •beets  or  tMtard*  .... 
 epecially  imported  for  the  use  of 

an  ineorpoTatcd  inatltuiion 


Hebrew,  or  of  whidi  that  lan- 
gnage  forms  the  text  when  bound  . 

—  vnbonnd  •  

 printed  in  lontfpt  hngnaBe* 


30  per  cent. 
3f>  per  cent. 
40  per  cent, 
ditto. 
T  per  cent. 
15  per  cent, 

ditto. 
50  per  cent. 
ditb>. 
ditto. 
29  per  cent. 
t  cent*  per  lb. 
ao  cents  per  gallan, 
13  cent*  per  gallon. 
IS  per  cent. 
3)  per  cent. 
90  per  cent, 
ditto. 


90  percent. 

free. 

ditto. 
SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 
f  cent  per  lb. 
SO  per  cent. 

ditta. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
U  per  cent. 


15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
1  cent  per  lb. 
4eeBla  per  lb. 


30  per  cent 
8  ceots  per  lb. 
14  cent*  per  tq.  yd. 
4  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 
4  cent*  per  lb. 

30  percent 

SS  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
i  dollars  each. 
IS  centa  per  lb. 

B  cent*  per  lb. 
S  per  cent, 
20  per  cent. 
18^  per  ceot. 
30  per  cent. 
I  dir.  35  ctr.  per  pair. 
25  cents  per  pair. 
7lt  cents  per  pair. 
1  dir.  S&cta.  per  pair, 
BO  cents  per  pair. 
15  cents  per  pair. 

7  per  cent. 
SO  centa  per  lb. 
15  cento  per  lb. 

ditto. 
13  cent*  per  lb. 

ditto. 
19  centa  per  lb. 
SO  cento  per  lb. 
St  cento  per  lb. 

free 

10  eemta  per  lb. 
8  cento  per  lb. 


ARTICLES. 


Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  excepted, 
bound  or  In  boards  


Books,  in  sheets  or  pamphlets  

 edition*  of  works  in  tbe  Greek, 

Latin,  Hebrew,  and  BnglUh  lan- 
gnages  which  Itaie  been  printed 
flirty  year*  prior  to  the  date  of  im- 
portation   

 reports  of  the  legldatlTe  com- 
mittee* appointed  voder  fweigo 
gorernmenu  

  polyglota,  lexicon*,  and  diction- 

arlea  

 ofengraTinga  or  plates,  with  or 

without  letlerprese  

 pmfeasionai,  of  person*  arririne 

in  the  Vnited  State*  

Book*  (See  Act,  sec  7,  clatue  9}. 

Boot  web  

Borax,  or  Tincal  ,  

Botany,  Bpecimens  In,  if  spacially  im- 
ported for  the  ase  of  an  Incorpo- 
rated institution  

Bottles,  apothecariet',  exceeding  the 
capacity  of  six  and  not  exceeding 
the  capacity  of  sixteen  oaocei  each 

 black  glaas,  not  exceeding  one 

qnart  

 black  glass,  exceeding  one  quart 

 perfumery  and  fancy,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  capacity  of  ranr  ounce* 

each  ,  

—  exceeding  Ibnr  ounce*  and  uol 
exceediitg  sixteen  ounca  

Boegie*  

Boxei,  japanned  drcuing  

 shell,  not  otherwise  ennmerated 

 not  olhimise  specified  

Box  boards,  paper  

Bracelet*,  goM  or  aet  

 silt  

 hair  

Brads,  net  exceeding  ISex.  to  the 
1000   

  exceeding  IG  oi.  to  the  1000  .... 

Brandy  (according  to  proof)  

BrasB,  mannfacturea  of,  not  otherwise 
enumerated  

 in  pistes  or  aheeto  

 in  bars  

 in  pigs  

 old,  only  fit  to  bo  re-mannfac- 

tnred  

— —  wire  

 rolled  

 battery  

 Studs  

  Screws  

Braaiers'  rod*  of  3-l6tba  to  I0-I6lh« 
of  an  inch  diameter  

Braxfl  paste,  or  Paata  de  Brazil 

  pebble   

 pebbles  prepared  for  BpectacteH. 

Brick*  

Brimstone,  cmdo  

 rolled  

Bristol  atone*  

Bristles  

Bronze  casts  

 all  mauuftcture*  of.  

 powder  

  pale,  yellow,  white,  and  red.... 

 liquid,  gold  or  bronxe  colour  .. 

Brown,  Spanish,  dry  

  ditto,     in  oil  

Brucine  

Buckle*  of  copper,  brai%  iron,  steel, 
pewter,  tin,  lead,  or  of  wbich  cither 
of  these  article*  Is  a  componen' 

materia)  

Buckles,  chiefly  of  gold  or  silTer  

Buckram  

BiiildioK  stonea  

BoUmaMa  

BtUba,  or  bnlboua  roots  


DUTIES. 


S  cento  per  vol. 
15  eettto  per  lb. 


5  cent*  per  ^ol. 

ditto. 
Scents  per  lb. 

90  per  cent. 

tree. 

35  per  cent, 
ditto. 

tree. 

9  din.  2a  cts.  per  gra. 

8  dollar*  per  gross. 
1  dollar*  per  gross. 

3  dlis.  SO  ctn.  per  gr*. 

3  dollars  per  gro**. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
3A  per  ccdL 

ditto. 
3  cents  per  lb. 
90  percent. 
33  per  cent, 
ditto. 

S  cent*  per  1000. 
5  cenia  per  lb. 
1  dollar  per  gallon. 

30  per  cent, 
ditto, 
free, 
ditto. 

ditto. 
95  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
IS  cento  per.  lb. 

SO  p»  cent. 
SO  eeuU  per  lb. 

3  J  cenU  per  lb. 
90  per  ceut, 
7  per  cent. 

9  dollars  per  gmas. 
SS  per  cent, 

free. 
SS  percent. 
7  per  cent. 
1  per  cent  per,  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
30  por  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
I  cent  per  lb. 
I  j  cent  per  lb. 
SO  percent. 


30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
95  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 
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Hulliun  

BniUpi  

Burr  aloDCB,  uowrougU  

  ditiit,  wrmigbi  

Rnatf,  lead  

Button!,  not  utrtal  

Batton  Bould*,  otF  whatvTcr  nUwlal . 

Bntier.  

Butt  binKT*,  cut  tfon  

Cabinet  wmxtm  ,  , 

Cdeput,  or  utiepots,  oOef..... 

Chkm,  Unwed  

(Uz  , 

Calf  ridn>,  raw  

  do.    MUted  or  nkdtled,  in  a  raw 

■Ute  

  do.  tmnrd  

Calomel,  and  other  neiciirial  pre- 

paradona.  

Canibleia,  of  mohair  or  goata'  h^.... 

Cameo^  real  or  Imltatton  

Cantela'  hair.. ,. .,  

 do.  penelb  

Camphor,  rrftned  

-~-  crude  

Canary  seed  

Cancrornm  rcnU,  or  enVa  eye  

Canella,  alh  

Candlea,  tallow  

 wax  

 apennacetti  

Cannon,  Iron  

Canthaildra  

Canton  rnpea.  cemitif  from  bejrood 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Canfoaa  for  floor  clutha  or  wearioB 

•ppard  

 for  aail*,  aoch  aa  aail  duck  

Caoutchonc  gnnu  

C'pera  

Cape,  Tis.  :— 

Ofehip  

Of  cotluD,  if  Jointly  mada  by  hand 

Carbioea  or  carabine*  

Carboy*  of  the  capacity  of  half  sgallnn 

 above  half  nad  not  abore  three 

talloB*  

 neeeding  diree  galloiu  

Carbuncle*  .,  

Cardamom  *eod  

Card*,  playinc  

—  Tiaitlne  

 blank  

Carpeting,  Aubajiaon  

Carpet  bindinf  

Carpet*  and  earpetin|r,  vis. : 

BruMt-1*  

Id  Brained  

Treble  iognlaed  

Tarkey  

Vcoetian  

Wilton  

On-doUi.....  

Straw  

Haxnnjr   

Mauing  

Bas*  

All  otiier  kinda  of  

Carriage*  of  all  deacriptlonr,  and  pan* 

thereof  •  

Caahnirre,  botdera  of  weal,  in  whole 

or  in  part  

Caabmere,  vis. 

Of  Thibet  

Cloth  

Gown   patieri.s,  wool  being  a 
component  material  

Gownii,  made  

Sbawl*,  Tbibol  

libawb^  wool  being  a  component 

part  

C«*emeot  lodn,  iron  for  

Ca«ea,  Aab  *kiD  

Caaaaila,  or  meal  of  

Caavia,  Chiueae,  Calcvtta,  A  Sumatra. 


DUTI  BS. 

free. 
U  per  cent. 

free. 
SO  per  cent. 
4  coot*  per  lb. 
>9  per  cent. 

ditto. 

3  cenla  per  lb. 

4  cenla  per  lb. 
ao  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

ditto, 
ditto. 
A  per  cent. 

ditto. 
i  dollar*  per  dosen 

SS  per  cant. 
30  percent. 
7|  per  oent. 
M  percent, 
ditto. 
10  centa  per  lb. 

5  cent*  per  lb. 
•0  per  coat. 

dii'o. 
ditto. 

4  rent*  per  lb. 
8  cant*  per  lb. 

ditto. 
1  oent  per  Ih. 
free. 

3  din.  U  ct*.  per  lb. 

U  per  cent. 
7  centa  per  iq.  yard, 
free. 
H  per  cent. 

85  per  cenL 
40  per  cant, 
aoper  oent. 
15  eeota  each. 

SO  oenia  each. 
M  oeni*  each. 
T  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 
35  cent*  per  pack. 
19  cent!  per  lb. 
ditto. 
6S  cent*  per  iq.  yd. 
M  per  cent. 

53  centa  per  aq,  yd, 
30  cent*  per  aq.  yd, 
65  cents  per  aq.  yd, 
S5  cents  per  *q.  yd, 
30  centa  per  sq.  yd, 
65  cent*  pur  aq.  yd, 
35  cetil*  per  sq.  yd. 

25  per  cent. 
6S  reota  per  sq.  yd, 

as  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

30  per  cent 

ditto. 

40  per  c«nt. 

10  percent. 
40  percent, 

ditto. 
60  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
3)  cent*  per  lb. 
:iD  per  cent, 
ditto. 

5  cent*  per  Ih. 


ARTICLES. 


DUTIES. 


CaMia  bad*,  and  flstula   S*  per  coot. 

Caataoaf,  orcastinni  |     1  crnt  ptr  lb. 

Castings  of  plaster  ,„..i  SOperceai. 

Castor boaoa   I  lOpernal. 

 oil  I  40  cents  par  galtaa. 

Caator  gTawBi,  not  in  tlie  framea  or 
crnets.Bot  ent  (Stt  Olase). 

Cast  shoe  una   I  cent  per  lb. 

 iron  Teasels,  not  othcrwlao  spe- 

ci«ed 
Catgttt., 
Cataap.. 


Cayenne  pepper , 
',  Roman. 


U  corn  per  ft. 
U  parent 
to  parent 
10  eants  ptr  lb. 
WperccaL 


Cement, 

CeriKe,  Baa  de,  Kirarho  Waase,  or 

Cherry  water,  a  cordial   «  ceitU  par  gtlKB. 

Comae,  dry  or  In  oil   4  cents  per  lb. 

~"  "■       -      --      -  M  per  cent 

W 
3  din.  50  ct*.  par  lb. 
30  percent 
diiln. 
ditto. 


Chalki  red  and  French  

  white  ,  

Chanbray  fcause  of  sUkonlj......... 

Chamomile  dowers  

Chariion,  animal.  

Chart*  

 book*  of, not  connected  with  any 

work  of  which  they  tona  n  Tolnme. 
Wbon  ao  connocted,  will  pay  the 
eame  u  the  other  Tolomea. 

Cheese  

Chemical  preparatfama,  not  otberwise 
ed .. 


ditto. 
9eeDtBperIb. 

enumerated   90  per  oeat 

aalta,   not   otberwlao  eanni4-< 

rated  '  diOa. 

ChealIle.cordauT  trimming  of.  oMton.l     i  cents  per  ft. 

Cherooi*(liidiacigara)  '  4eccntspcrA. 

Cherry  rum,  a  oordlal  !  €0  cents  per  gallM. 

Cbildrm'a  UUMO  '  iSoeoisperpslr. 

 slipper*  i  ditto. 

China  wara   SOper  ent 

lOpereeat. 
S5pcrc«nt 
4  cents  psr  tt>- 


 root  

Chip  beta  or  bonisel*  , 

ChocoUte  

Cboppa  Romala  and  BaBdanna  hand- 

kertbiefs,  ailk  

Cbromio  yellow  

Cbronometers  •. 

Chryetalaoftin  

Ciar,  or  oolar  repa  

Cigar*. 
CinDamon 

Citron,  in  im  aataral  state.. 

preserrod. 
Clasps,  Tis.;— 

Gold  or  aOeor., 
Clay,  un wrought. 
Cloaks.. 
Clocks. 
Cloth,  vis. 

india-rubber,  wool  being  a  cnas- 

ponent  part  

India-rubber,  linen  being  a  com.' 

poneut  part  [ 

Woollen  ! 

Bolting  I 

All  oil,  for  floor*,  palsni  stamped,  I 

printed  or  painted  33  cent*  per  sq.  yd. 

Uil,  not  denominated  patent  floor 

cloth  

Hetnp  

Clolhlnp,  ready  made  

 clothing,  all  article*  worn  by 

men,  women,  or  cbitdren,  not  otber- 
wiae  specified,  of  vhaierer  material 
romposed,  nado  wholly  or  in  part 

by  hand  , 

Clove*  , 

Coache*,  or  parts  thereof  

Coach  fumitHnofaUdeacrlptlana .. 

 Iace,all  klodaof.  

Coal  

Coatings,  mohair  w  goats*  hair..^.  . 

Cochineal  

Cocoa  

Coditla  bemp  

CndSsb,dry  

Coflee,  when  imported  la  A^ertcan 


Sdlrs.  50  d*.  pet  ft- 
Icent  per  ill. 
lOperotnt 
ditto. 

aeeatsperb. 
cents  per  lb. 
Uoeatiperlb. 
SOpacnt. 
lapereaat 

30  prr  cent 

tnn. 
iOpcrenK. 
Upcrceat 


40  per  cent. 

SOperceot. 
4lpererat. 
90  percent 


10  cenU  per  sq.  yd. 
SO  per  cent. 
Mpcrcent 


40  per  oent 
8  cents  per  lb. 
10  per  cent. 

ditto. 
>5  percent 
Idlr.  Hcts.  pertm. 
90  percent 

free. 
1  aentpOTlb* 
lodollaiBporian. 
I  dollar  pari  II  fti^ 
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et^  Inm  iha  pUcM  of  iu 

crawth  

CMlee  BBiUa...  

Coina.  gold  Or  Mm  

 cMbineiaaf,  vpedally  inponed.. 

 cabineta  of,  not  spMially  ua- 

ponmi,  kiid  of  copper.  

 copper  

Coke  

OotoDtber,  dry  

 ta  oU  

Cold  creAnt  ,  

C'riogee  water  

Oombe,  «U  for  the  hair,  of  wbMercr 

naterial  

Cenfortam,  made  of  wool 
CaaiRtiL  preaerved  in  Migar,  brandy, 

cvmofauMea  

Ceneaas,  India... 

OoBoy  wool  

Confectionary,  all 
Copper,  in  plalea  er  ikeata,  weights 
o*er  lUrty-Anr  oncei^  taken  m 
brasiera'  eepper. 
Cower,  ris.:— 

JIaaulhelam  pi,  nee  etberwiae 
■pedAed  

Vw  tbe  eee  o#  the  mint. 

Salted  te  the  abeatblngof  ildpa, 
bM  none  la  to  be  eo  eaoiidere) 
escept  that  whtch  ia  14  iocbee 
wU«  aud  4S  incbea  long,  and 
welgbhig  from  14  te  M  oanoe* 
per  aqoave  feet 

Brira""*.'."I.V, 

Spikee  

Naiia. 


D  Q  T I  S  8. 


CHd,  fit  enly  to  be  reBUafae- 

twed  

Chre  

Copperaf**.*  i*. 

Copper,  Mlpbaio  at.  

Corel  

Cevdage,  tarred  

imtarrffd  ■>■•,■■«.•..•• 

CorUBla,all  Unda...  

Coriander  aeod  

Cnrka.  

Cork,  BHuraAKtoreaor,...  

— —  ttee,  b»ik  9t,        Mifaetared . . 

OemeMaa  etene..  ,  

Com,  Indian  "  mwba  

CaereaiTO  aaUiBate  

Oaaniotlea  

Cotton,  Tie.:— 

BaegiBg  

Eaay  eaibraUery,  or  loaa  

Ootton  

Cord  

Braceaea  aoapendera  

AD  aannlactiifea  of,  or  of  wMeb 
eoMan  ahall  be  a  eomponent 
pert,  not  otlierwlae  CDimwrated 

An  aaBMfiwtarM  of,  net  dyed, 
eolnnted,  printed,  or  ataioed, 
not  exceeding  in  valoe  Meenta 

Keqeara  yard,  ahall  be  ea- 
latMccnta  per  aqiiare  van) 
An  ■Mnfaaninia  of.  or  doth  ol 
which  ootton  shall  be  a  com- 
ponent part,  not  otberwiM  de- 
•erlbediU  dyed,  coloured,  prlisl- 
od.  or  abined,  in  whole  or  in 
mrt,  and  net  ezceedlngia  ra- 
uie  M  eetiie  tbe  aqoare  yard, 
ahall  be  taken  and  deemed  la 
have  root  10  cent*  die  aqiwre 
yard,  and  chanted  with  duty 


aceonUagly 
All  anrfa  relreta,  corda,  moleaUnp, 
ABatlaae,biilUoclotba,or  gaeda. 
maaafaetared  by  aappiug  or 
mlaiact  satOng  er  ahewing, 


free. 
30  per  cent, 
iree. 
ditto. 

ditto, 
ditto. 
A  centa  per  boahel. 
I  cent  per  lb. 
1|  eent  per  lb. 
75  per  cent, 
ditto. 

ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto. 
9  dlra.  SO  Ota.  per  lb. 
SS  percent, 
ditto. 


M  per  eent. 


ditto. 
SS  per  oent. 
free. 


free. 
4  eeota  per  lb. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

free. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

ditto. 

8  centa  per  lb. 
SO  per  cent. 
tUtto. 
S  centa  per  lb. 
4^  ecQta  per  lb. 
60  centa  per  gallon. 
SO  per  cent. 
30  per  ce&t. 
16  per  cent. 

free. 
7  per  oent. 
10  centa  per  baahel. 
ss  per  oent. 
dtttn. 

4  centa  per  aq.  yd, 
30  per  cent. 
8  centa  per  lb. 
SO  per  cent. 
S9  per  cent. 


SO  per  cent. 


ARTICLES. 


ditto. 


ditto. 


Cottou  (eanlinufd)  :— 

not  exceeding  in  value  35  cents 
peraqnare  ysrd.  ahall  be  lalucd 
at  3S  oenta  per  aauare  yard... 

Kendal,  the  materiaU  being  cot> 
ton  and  wool  

Mits  

Glorea  

Thread,  twial,  and  yam,  all  un- 
bleachrd,  and  nncoloured,  the 
original  coat  of  whiob  aball  be 
leaa  than  M  centa  per  lb.,  aball 
be  deeawd  and  tuen  to  hare 
coat  00  centa  per  lb.,  and  ahall 
be  charged  widi  duty  accord- 

Thread,  twial,  and  yara,  all 
bleached  or  cotonred,  the  origi- 
nal coat  of  which  aball  be  Icm 
than  7S  ceuta  per  lb.,  ahall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  bare  coat 
7S  ceaie  per  lb„  and  aball  bo 
charged   with    dety  accord- 

lagly  

Twiat,  yam,  and  thread,  all  other 
OD  *poola  or  otherwiae 

Lace  

Siockinga  , 

Cow  faidea,raw  

tanned...*.  , 

Cowries  (ahella)  

Crapes,  silk,  tnm  beyond  the  Cape  of 

Obnd  Uepo  

Crash  T7.  

Cranks  mill,  of  wrengfat  Iron 
Crarats,  in  plecea  or  eingle^anmade, 
according  to  tbeir  matnial ........ 

 ready-made  

Crayon*  

Cr«yon  pendls,  of  lead  

Crt-am  of  tartar  

Croclcrry  

Crowns,  Legbom  bate  

CmcUtlea,  Mack.  lead  

aand  

Cryatsls,  rii.]— 

Watoh  

Cummin  eeod  

Curls,  hair  

Currants  

Cut  iron  aaila  

Catln-y,  all  kind*  

Delaware  

Delpbine  

Demyobns, of  balf  gallon  or  less..... 

—  abore  half  and  not  ezeeoding 
three  

 rxceeding  three.  • 

IHaakoada  .  ■...■.»■■.....••■. 

 eetlnateeligUalera'....... 

Diaper,  linen  •  

—  hemp  

INrectiona  for  patent  medicinee 

Dolls  of  every  deocripiloa  

DonMta,  a  (flannel)  

Dowba  

Down  of  aU  kiada  

Drawings  

Drawers,  dik  

Dreaaed  fen,  en  tbe  akin  

Dried  pulp  

Drillinga,  linen.....  

Drugs,  dyeing,  not  otberwiee  esn- 


DUTIES. 


30  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent, 
ditto. 


S5  per  ce&L 


dlue. 

30  per  cent. 
SO  per  oeat. 
30  per  ceat. 
9  prr  ceat. 
6  cents  per  lb. 
SO  per  coat. 

S  dolls.  Met*,  per  lb. 
SO  per  cent. 
4  coata  per  lb. 


SO  per  cent. 
U  prr  cent, 
ditto, 
free. 
N  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
H  per  omt. 

dilto. 


 medklnal,  not  otberwiee  enu- 
merated  

Duck,  Holland.  Bnglisb,  Rniria,  ra- 
reui,  half-duck,  and  all  other  anil 
dark  

Dntcb  aietal,  in  leaf  

Dyeing,  artldes  used  principally  for, 
not  otberwise  enumerated  

- —  dnga,  aad  materials  for  cms- 
poaing.dTea,  not  otharwlae  cnn- 
aerated  

Dye  woods  

earth  fai  oil  


S  dollars  per  _ 
80  per  cent. 
23  per  cent. 
3  cent*  per  lb. 

ditto. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
SI  per  coat, 
lb  centa  each. 

Weentaeaeh. 
00  ceuta  each. 
?1  per  cent. 
S5  per  cenL 

ditto. 
SO  per  cent. 
IS^  centa  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 
14  ceatt  per  aq.  yd. 
Sft  per  oent. 

ditto. 
30  per  eent. 
40  per  coat, 
so  per  cent. 
SO  per  oeai- 
99  per  eent. 

10  per  cent. 

ditto. 


7  cents  per  oq.  yd. 
SO  per  Gonl. 

SO  per  cent. 


^Ito. 
free. 
1^  cent  per  lb. 

(cealliinnf) 
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AHEIUCAN  TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 

Etrtb  broiTD,  r«d,  blur,  jellow.  dry 
(■■  ocfare)  

Bartbenwive  

Ebony,  uiimanufuctiired  

 manufBcturef  of,  or  of  wbicb  it 

!■  tbe  mnterial  of  cbfef  Taliio  

Elutie  gasien,  tDide  of  elutic  wire, 
Govereil  with  leather,  wlifa  meul 

ClAlp«  

ElepbanU'  tMth  

BmDioularie*,  a)t  In  gotd  or  lilver, 
line  or  half  fine,  olber  than  cluth- 


DUTIES. 


1  cent  per  lb. 
SO  p«r  out. 

frM. 


mg  

 if  done  by  band,  with  a  nredle, 

and  with  thread  of  gold  

Emeralda  

Emery  

Eotravingi,  boi^  of,  with  any  Utiar- 

lireM  •••  

Epmlata,  vis.  :— 

Gilt  

Uf  gold  aodailver  

Easoace*.  not  otherwiM  enamerated.. 

Eitopillai,  linen  

Eitracta,  not  otherwiie  enumerated . . 

P>ni,  ail  

Fancy  pUali  and  tiottle*,  not  exceed- 
ing the  cap&city  of  four  ounces 

each,  oncul  

 exceeding  four  ounces,  and  noi 

exceeding  sixteen  ounct  s  eicb,  un- 

cal  

Peathera,  ornamental  

 for  bedi  

Pelt,  patent  adhesive,  for  ships'  bot- 
toms  

Felts,  or  hat  bodiee,  mad*  in  whole 
or  in  pait  of  wool......<..>.  > 

Pelting,  hatters'  

Ferrets,  cotton  

Fiddles  

Figures,  vis.:— of  alabaster,  brau, 
brouxe,  sold  or  silver  (surh  as  aied 
in  churches)  gUt  or  plated,  marble, 

plaster   

Fig*  

FUberts  

Filtering  stunes,  nniiiuiufnctiired..>< 

Fire  crackers  

Fish,  fix. 

Pickled,  other  than  in  barrets  or 
half  barrels,  not  ipeci&td.... 

Foreign  caagbt,  dry  

Hackarel  and  herring.  pickM. 
Salmon,  pickled  or  dryaallnL. , 

Ditto,  smoked  .... 

AH  ether  pUOti  

Fr«sh,  for  dally  eonaanjMton.. 

Other,  in  nil  

 glne  called  islnglasa.  

 sAuce  

 skins,  raw  < 

Fishrries  of  the  United  Sutes  and 

their  territories,  all  producU  of  

Ftshiog  neia,  other  than  dip  er  scoop 

nets  

Flags,  floor  uattiog  roade  of  . . 

 carpets  nod  carpeting,  mats  and 

floor  cloths,  mnde  of  

Fianneb,  all  except  eatten  

Flap  hisK  js,  osat  

Platimna  

Flats,  for  making  hats  or  bonnaia 

Flax,  nnmaaufaetored'  < 

 all  mmnfdctores  of,  or  of  which 

flax  If  a  component  part,  aot  otber- 
wlajt  iyecilteu..t  

Files,  8panMi  or  eandiaridoa  . 

FliDia  

 (Tound  ,  

Flint  Mone  

Flour  all  olothi,  all  sUntpaJ,  printed, 

or  painted  

 olotb,  dish, or  UU«  mataof..... 

 ditto,  lined  with  woollen  or  wool 


M 

per  cent. 

35 

per  cent. 

ftvo- 

M 

per  aent. 

30 

per  cent. 

7 

per  cent. 

free. 

M 

per  cent 

30 

per  eenl. 

free. 

per  oent. 

30 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

ditto. 

i  dlrs.  M  Cl«.  pr  grr, 


3  dollars  per  graes. 
1i  par  oent. 
30  per  cent. 

free. 

IB  cents  each, 
40  per  cent. 
30  per  cent 
dttw. 


ditto. 
i  cents  per  lb. 
1  cent  per  lb. 
SO  per  eent. 
ditto. 


ditto. 
100  cento  per  IIS  lbs. 
150  cents  per  barrel. 
SM  cents  per  barrel. 
100  cento  per  lit  Ibi. 
100  cents  per  barrel, 
ftee. 

SO  cents  per  barrel. 
SO  per  cant. 
30  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 

frae. 

7  coBta  par  lb. 
U  per  cent. 

dtiitf. 
14  cento  per  sq.  yd 
H  cents  per  lb. 
ditto. 
33  per  cent. 
SO  dollars  per  ton. 


S3  per  cent. 
0  per  etm. 

free. 

dtttot 

ditto. 

ditto. 


35  cents  per  sq.  ;d. 

%S  per  cent. 
10  centi  per  sq.  yd. 


ARTICLES. 

Floor  mattiog,  all  

Plos*  silk,  and  other  silks  purified 

from  the  gum  

Floor,  of  wheat  

 of  other  grain  

Plour-sulphur  

Flower  water,  orange  

Flowers,  artificial  

 camomile  

Foil,  tin  

Pnrge  hammers  

Forbidden  fruit  

Fossil*  

Frankfort  black  

Priwltes,  hair  

 silk  

Frocks,  Guernsey  

Frosts  (glasa)   

Fmiu  preaerredin  brandy  or  sugar.. 

 pickled  

 ^reen  or  ripe,  from  the  West 

Indies,  in  bulk  

Fullers'  boarda  

Puraitnre,  coich  >nd  himess.. . 
  brail,  copper,  iron,  or  steel,  no) 

coaob  or  harness  

—  calico  or  ctalnto  {See  Cottons). 
 hotueboU.  not  otherwise  spcci- 

fled  

Fur  tPuSt  or  tippetii,  or  other  maan- 

factures  not  specified  

 hats  or  caps  of  

 bat  bodies  or  felts  

Parii,  undressed,  all  kiuds  of,  on  the 

skin  

 drcaaed,  all  on  tbe  skin.  -> 

—  bsttera'.  dressed  or  nndreased, 
not  on  tbe  sUn  

Fustic  

Galanga  

Gallengal,  or  gallengal  root-.  ■  - 
Galloons,  gold  or  direr,  fine  or  half 

fine  

Calls,  nnt  

Gamboge  

Game  bags,  leather  

  twine  

Garance,  or  madder  

Garnets,  glass  (S««  Glass}. 

 a  precious  stone  

 imitalioD  of,  a  composltieu 

- —  hardware  

Gardi'U  seeds  not  otherwise  specified. 
Garlers,  elastic,  made  of  wire  oorered 
with  leather,  with  or  withont  metal 

clasps  

Gelatine  

Gems,  specially  imported  

Gilt,  »ix..-— 

Bar-rings  

Paper  

Piiu  

Rings  

Ware,  silver  

Ware,  of  other  motala  

Wire  , 

CItaIn*,  aenls,  and  ken  

Wood  , 

Stitda  , 

Gimps,  cotton  

 ^k  , 

—  thread  

 wire  being  a  component  put 

Gin,  Tis.  I— 

Firal  proof.  

Second  lUttn  

Thiid  ditto  

Peurth  ditto  

Filth  Htlo  

Above  fifth  (woaf,,  

Ginger,  ground  

—  roon  

Glass  of  antimony.  

Glass,  Tlx. 

Hanufaclurea  of,  all  vaasels  or 
wares,  of  cut  glaas,  when  the 


DUTIES. 

U  per  caaL 

ditto. 
7>  cento  per  111  lbs. 
SO  per  oenu 

free. 
25  per  cent. 

ditto. 
SO  pet  cent. 
94  per  cent. 
%i  cento  per  lb. 
SO  percent 
ditto, 
diuo. 
S5  per  cant. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
SO  per  cent. 
25  per  cenL 
30  per  cent. 

free. 
ISj  cams  per  IV. 
M  pttr  cent. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

36  per  cent. 

ditto. 
15  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 
V>  per  cant. 

ditto, 
rice. 
90  per  cent 
ditto. 

IS  per  eent. 

Int. 
SO  per  oaot. 
80  per  ceot. 

ditto. 

free. 

7  per  cent. 
74  per  eent. 
30  per  cent, 
frae. 


35  per  cent. 
80  percent 
7  per  cast 

U  par  ecBt 
19}  canto  par  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
SA  per  cent. 
80  per  oeM. 
S5  par  cent. 
80  per  caBfl* 

dino. 
W  per  coot. 
80  par  emu 

60  cants  par  gallon. 

dittn. 
63  cento  per  galks. 
70  ceau  per  gaUoo. 
75  cenU  per  gallon. 
90  cents  per  gallon. 
4  canu  par  lb. 
1  cents  per  lb. 
91  per  cent. 
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ARTIOLBS. 

catdBf  OD  Ibe  wtid*  iom  not 
cxc«co  otip.ditrd  tin  height  or 

length  th«reer.  

Munfcctaroa  «f>  oxcndiiif  one- 
third  bat  not  one-bklf  

IKtM,  ezceedtnc  oso-holf.  

Apolbecoriea'  pUolo  ond  boctloo. 
■ot  ewecdingtbe  eoped^  at  oU 

ooneeo  tikeb  

Apetheooieo'  pUoli,  abeve  ilx 
oenees,  and  not  exoeedhit  >iz- 
teen  ounceo  eodb*«  • 
Bottie*.  bincfc,  net  excaodiog  tbo 

cipwftT  of  on*  qnart  

Dob       do.  excardlng  one  quart 

Bnkon  

Bntlano,CKt,  entirelf  of  (SmOIuo) 
4/olovred»*  ••■>•■>«*>«••-■  • 
Green,  pocket  bOtUoo. 


D  D  T  I  K  8. 


S5  cento  per  lb. 

so  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 


1  dir.  lb  oU.  per  ft. 


Looking,  plateo,  BUTered 

■eftTnour... 


OhMoeo, 
Do.    IooUdk,  with  paper  and 
wood  fronwop 
Pehitta|ooB... 
Shndeoi  Ibr  tlmc-ptecet  or  nMotel 

oinsmeoU  {See  Plain  Gla*i). 
f^ot,  an  warei  of  (Sa  Glaa«). 
AM  orttdoi  of,  not  opecified,  plain 
ornoolded,  weigbinBorer  right 


tdbe.  SSota.  per  gr. 

3  doUar*  per  grosi. 

4  dollan  per  groaa. 

20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
3  dollara  per  groaa. 
86  per  cent, 
as  per  cent. 


Plain  or  ntonlded,  weighing  under 
eight  onncea,  except  mnblen . . 

Cnttomamenu  foieband«lierf,&o. 

l^rauilm,  plain  or  niouTded  

Aliietei,  plain  or  moalded,  when 
■toppered  or  bottom*  ground  . . 

Waiot,  or  watch  cryoiau. . 

Window,  not  above  8  b;  10  indw a 
in  atae 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

iKttD 

Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto  M^lSincbea 
ditto     10  by  14  inches 
ditu  llbyUtaKhea 
ditto  ISbylBincbea 
above  19  Iqr  la  fnchea 
erown,  notabore  8  by  10  in. 
ditto    diltn  10  by  U  in. 
ditto    ditto  18  by  14  in. 
dhto    ditto  11  by  10  in. 
ditto    ditto  ISbylSln. 
dUlO  abora  IS  by  IS  io.  . 
l*eliahod  plate,  not  eueedlog  «  by 

18  taKbes  

Ditto  lUtlo  not  above  10  by  14 
Ditto  dlt«i  dhto  II  by  lA  in. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  HbylSln. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  1 4  by  M  in. 
Ditto    dMu    aboro  14  by  88  in. 

Ditto    ditto  dimed  

All  article*  not  apedfied,  oon- 


80  percent 
ditto. 


10  eent«  per  lb. 

18  eeniB  per  lb. 
45  cenia  per  tb. 
10  centa  per  lb. 

14  centa  per  lb. 

3  dollara  per  groaa. 

8  centa  per  iq.foat. 
aj  centa  per  aq.  foot. 
3)  cents  per  aq.  fool. 

4  cent*  per  «q.foot. 

9  cent!  per  aq.  loot, 

6  ceota  per  aq.  foot. 
H  cents  per  aq.  foot.. 

5  centa  per  aq.  foot. 

6  cent*  per  aq.  foot. 

7  centa  per  oq.  foot, 
a  centa  per  aq.  fisot. 
[Ooenta  per  aq,  foot. 

5  centa  per  aq.  foot 

7  ceota  per  sq.  foot. 
S  centa  per  aq.  foot. 

10  eenta  per  aq.  foot. 
18  centa  per  aq.  foot. 

80  prr  cent. 
38  per  cent 


ARTICLES. 

Geld  (coiKfitticd)  t— 

Or  ailTer  lace,  eren  If  ml  ta.. 

And  ailrer  leaf.  

Hnriate  of.  

Omanenta,  nado  by  apraading 
gold  leaf  en  rarv  thin  paper. 

oSteof.  .7.... 

Papar,  In  uheiita,  atrip*,  or  ether 

»nn  

Siae  

Shell,  for  painting  

Sinda  

Watcbep,  and  parte  af.  

Golo  eboea  or  cloga,  wooii  

  ditto  leather  

Uraioa  of  paradiae...  

Grain  Oo  

Granella,  or  moa,  eochtneal  

GrannliMd  nn  

Granaa,  or  raedder  

Grapee,  not  dried.  In  bazoa,  kega,  or 

jan  

Graaa,  rte.:— 

Ban  

Caflaa  or  eordage  

Cfoth  

Plata,  braid*,  or  plalta,  far  making 

hate  or  bonneta  

Ham  or  bonnela  

Hei>gnln  

 Hauilla  or  Siaal  

 Eoata  of  flaga  or  other  materlala. 

Graa*  rope  >•••  

Green  glaas  pocket  bottiea  

Grindatonoa  

Guars  jelly,  or  paste  

Gnenicey  frocka......  

Gnnny  boga  

Gnana  

;Guinea  graiiM..  

Guitar  string*,  gnt  

Gnnj.  rii. 

Senegal,  Arable,  and  tragacanlh.. 
All  Other  reainona  anbatancaa  not 

apeclftod.  In  n  emde  state  . 
Ditto,  net  in  a  crrnde  state... 

Elaadc  manntacTurea  

Onnpowder  

Gypaum.or  plasterof  Paris  


nected  with  other  materials  w 
as  to  prevent  ila  being  weighed 

CInsber  aaka  

Glaiier's  diamonds,  set  in  steel. 

Cleteo  

Glov^^Aiwinm  

 mens'  leather  

~~-  wonena'  leather  haUt...., 

 ehildreoa'  leather  bnldt.... 

•        woooena'  loatber  extra,  domi 

longtb  

 chf Idrens' exin,  denri  length... 

 hA  

eine  

Goals' hair,  arwool...>»  

—  aUas,  raw.....  

—  do.  tsmned  

Cold.rix.>- 

Bpetilettes  

All  artieles  composed  whully  or 
chiefly  9i,  in  qaantity,... 


Beaten  brino. 

Ditto  akine.... 
Cofa  lad  belKan. 
Dost  


35  per  eent. 
30  per  cent. 
3)  per  cent. 
80  per  eent. 
SO  per  cook 
Sdlra.  sects,  per  lb. 
1  dir.  35  cts.  per  doa. 
I  dollar  per  desen. 
SO  cents  per  dozen. 

I  dir.  SO  cts.  per  dot, 
78  ceitta  per  dozen. 
38  per  cent, 
8  cents  per  lb. 
1  eent  per  lb. 
8  per  cent. 
Sdtn.  GO  cu.  per  do*. 

ftec. 

80  per  cent. 
SO  percent, 
ditto, 
free, 
dit  o. 


Hair, 

Angara,  goata*,  Thibet,  or  mohair, 
immannfocinred  

AU  other  manafai^nres  cf  goata 
or  mohair  

Made  np  forheaddreasee... 

Prepuvd  far  head  dreaias.. 

Nets  

Chith  

Curled  lor  bods  

BrMda,  for  the  head........ 

Delta  ■■  

B  rooms  ...*•>•.«.■■■«. .... 

Bracelets,  ch^a,  ringlets,  and 
curls  

Unnannfaetnred  

Prepared  and  cleaned  for  nse 

I'owder,  perfumed,  all  others  net 
apeclfkd  

Ditto,  not  perfomcd  

Seating  

Penrils  

Hammers,  talncksmltha'........ 

llonu,  bacon.....  

Handkerebkfo,  Bilk  

 bandanna  and  ebopp* . . .  ■ 

H«nging«,  paper  

Hares'  hair  or  for  

HaraeHi  

 furnitnre  

Usrp  atrings,  get  

 wire  

Hartshorn  

Hat  felta  or  bodies,  not  put  in  form 

or  trimmed  

 bodies,  in  whole  orin  pan  wool.. 


DDT  IS  8. 


IS  par  eent. 
SO  per  cent. 

oitlD. 

80  percent. 
SO  per  cent. 

1st  omts  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
7^  per  cent. 
80  percent. 
W  cents  per  pair. 
SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 
SO  percent. 

free. 

90  percent 

SO  per  cent 
4^  cents  per  lb. 
iS  per  cent. 

85  per  cent, 
ditto. 
35  dollars  p«r  tra. 
ditto. 
35  per  cent. 
4}  cents  per  lb. 
3  d'^llara  per  gross. 
SO  per  cent. 
!5  per  cent. 
80  per  cent, 
3S  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent 

ditto, 
15  per  cent. 

free. 

15  per  cent 
26  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
8  orals  per  lb. 
flree. 


1  cent  per  lb. 

so  per  cent. 
35  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
10  per  cent 
38  per  cent, 

ditto. 
80  per  crat. 

35  per  cent 
10  |ier  cent. 
35  per  cent. 

30  per  cent 
30  per  cent. 
3S  per  cent 
30  per  cent. 
91  centa  per  tb. 
8  cents  per  lb. 
3  din.  50  eh.  per  lb. 
ditto. 

88  per  cent. 
33  per  cent 

89  per  cent 
80  per  cent 
IS  per  cent 
so  per  cent 

ditto. 

25  per  ceut 
18  wots  each. 
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ARTICLES. 


Jtau,  tU. 

Leghorn  

Of  cbip,  ■traw,  or  groM. . . . 
Cottun  cloth,  complete,  witk  Uw 
okceptlon  of  the  lining  and 

band  

Of  wool  

or  fur,  lealbvr,  palm  l««r,  rauait, 
or  japaued,  nd  all  not  enn- 

nsTMed  

Silk,  bub's  

Hatlcn'  iroM  

HafivHAa  at  leMbvr  

HaaJHlreimi,  oraMMOto  for  

 matter.  If  flaherica  vf  tbe  UniMd 

Sutea  

Hmrtb  ran,  all  

Hcmlock.T:  

Hemp  seed  

 scedoU  

  all  maanhotarea  tt,  not  otbar* 

wtaa  apecifled,  or  of  whieb  hMop  l> 
a  eotnpooeDt  part  

 HnniaoufRCtured  

 Sunn,  Manitla,  ind  hempa  of  Id 

dia.  Jute,  Slaal,  and  other  vegeta- 
ble ■abattncea  not  eBumeraied, 
UMd  faroordage  

 codiUa,  or  low  of  bemp.t. 

Horringa,  pickled,  in  bamrii  ... 

 ditto,  la  kega  ,  

 amoki^ordrjr.....  •■ 

Heaaiana,  German  flax 

 hemp  

Hideo,  raw  ..........< 

 aaltad  

 tait&ed  

Holatieg  chuna  

Hnnea  

Honer   

Hoop  irou  

Honpa,  Iron,  At  ftor  uta  

Hopa  

Horn  combs,  even  If  with  threo  small 
brass  riteia  

  lipa  

 plates,  for  lanterua  

Horna  

 othrr  •  

llnraehair  

HouaehoM  fnrolture  

Hungary  water  

Imitaiion  of  prrduos  stones.. .. 

Implementa oi'  traded  pvrsoDs  arrfr- 
iiig  in  the  Unitad  SMiea  

India  grass  

 rubber  in  botttea  or  sheets,  or 

otherwise  unmanufactured  . . . 

—  rubber  oil  cloih,  and  shoes,  or 
other  maniifaciared  articles,  com- 
posed whoUjr  or  in  part  af  India 
rubbi-r  

 rubber    cloth,    aecnrdlng  to 

the  materials  of  which  It  ia  oom- 
posed. 

Indian  meal  ••••• 

Indigo  

iDk  


 powder  

Inatruroents,  phflaauphlcaT,  apetially 

imported  

 musical  

—  phihMophical,  not  specially  Im- 
ported ;  duty  according   to  the 
materials  the;  are  cotppoaed  irf. 
lu'entioD*,  models  tift  accwding  to 

Biatarial. 
Iron.  via. : — 

Anchors  

D'ltXit,  parts  of.  

Anvira  

Wroaght.azl  eirees  

Articles  not  enomeraied,  manu- 
factured from  IroBi  or  M  vUeh 
imn  la  acomponeBt  part-.. 


D  D  T  1  B  S. 


2&  par  cant, 
ditto. 


4*  par  MDt. 
iScaNtt  Mch. 


as  per  eant. 
1  dollar  each. 
4  ctrnta  per  lb. 
Kb  per  cent. 
U  per  cobL 

free. 
M  per  eant 

free. 
30  per  oenl. 
U  ccuta  per  gallon. 

M  per  cent 
40  dollars  pu  ton. 


25  dollars  par  ton. 
M  dollara  per  ton. 
I  (jlr.  50  cts.  per  brL 

30  per  cent. 
I  dollar  per  MS  lbs 
SS  per  cent. 
W  per  cent. 
&  per  c«Bt. 
ditto. 

0  cenu  per  lb. 

1  cents  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
1}  cents  per  lb. 
3f  peront. 
ao  per  emt. 

16  per  cent. 
S  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 
5  per  cent, 
ditto, 
to  cents  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 
U  per  cent. 
T)  per  cent. 

free. 
36  dollara  per  ton. 

frM. 


30  per  coitt. 


30  da.  perils  lbs. 
S  cent*  per  lb, 
U  per  cent, 
ditto. 

free. 
30  per  cent. 


St  cents  par  lb, 

ditto. 

ditto. 
4  centa  per  lb. 


'  per  cant. 


A  RTICL  E  S. 

Inn  ieontlnutd)  t — 

In  bara  or  bolts,  made  wfaeOy  or 
in  part  by  rolling  

In  bars  or  bolts,  not  manuf^ 
(ured  In  whole  er  la  part  by 
rolliac  

Boiler  platsi,  wtib  bolea  for  ri. 
rets  

 wiihoat  holes  for  riTets,,... 

Band  

C  sblea,  or  paru  thereof.  

Caatinga  (except  TeOMla)  

In  alaos,  hlaoms,  or  other  fsrai 
less  finished  than  iron  in  bare 
or  bolts,  and  more  advanced 
than  pig  fann,  except  eastings, 
liable  to  the  aame  duty  as  iron 
in  bars  or  bolts. 

Nail  plates  

Old.  tbst  has  been  fn  actttal  nna 
and  lit  only  to  be  romannfao* 
tured  

In  pieces,  except  dd,  of  more 
than  six  inches  in  length,  or  of 
sufficient  length  to  be  made 
Into  spikes  snd  bolls,  ahall  pay 
duty  according  to  the  artiele  of 
which  it  Bsay  conalat,  whether 
bolt,  hoa^  or  otber  inm. 

Hoops,  Btue  Si  fir  nae  

Liquor  

Mails  

Hill  cranks  of  wrought  if... 

 irons,  of  wrenght  faea..  ■ 

NuU,  cat  

 wroniht  

Nail  or  s|idke  roda,  whether  alit. 
rolled,  or  hammered.  

In  pigs  

Bound,  or  braslera'  roda,  of  S-lOih 
to  10-I6th  of  an  Inch  diameter, 
ioclusire, »  

Sad  or  Bat  irons  

Screws  lor  wood,  called  wood 
screws  

Mannfsctnree  of,  putty  flnlalted, 
pay  the  aame  rate  of  dn^  «a  If 
entirely  finished. 

In  aheeti  

For  band  iron. ■>.•.•• 

For  acroll  iron.  

For  raaement  rods  

Spikee  

Veascis  of,  cant,  eren  wiih 
wrought  ringa,  hoopa,  handlea, 
Ac,  uototberwiae  apedfied.... 

Wrought  for  ahips.  loconsotiTe*. 
and  steam-engines  

Square  wire,  uaed  for  the  mann- 
fscture  bf  streb^ers  for  um- 
brellas, and  cut  in  pieces  not 
exceeding  the  length  used 
therefore  

Tscks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  net  ex- 
ceeding 16  oa.  per  IMO.  

Tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  ttceed 
ing  16  OS.  per  IWO  

Taggers  

Weights,  cast  eren  with  wrooght 
rings,  hoops,  handles,  ftc,  not 
otherwise  specified..  

Railroads  (see  act,  sec  4,  claoau 
I,  for  redurtloo  prior  to  the 
gj  of  March,  IMS,  after  which 
to  pay  such  as  rolled  iron). 

Wire,  not  exceeding  No,  14  

 exceeding  No.  14,  and  not 

exceeding  No.  33  

 exceeding  No.  39  

Chains  for  railroads,  csst  

W  Iteels,  for  csrs,  caat  

Malleable,  or  castings.  

Tnbes  or  pipes,  for  steam,  gas.  er 
watn-,  made  of  bond  er  railed 
hen...  


DUTIES. 


MMlaroparlan. 


ir  d'.llari  per  too. 

4  ceutii  pet  Ik 

ditle. 
3^  b-nts  par  tt. 
dittn. 
Icent  parlh. 


lieeatapwlh. 
If  daOan  porta. 


go  per  Deet. 

to  percent. 

M  per  cent. 
4  cants  per  lb. 

ditto, 
g  centa  per  lb. 
4  cents  per  lb. 

3)  cents  per  ft. 
tdelUnpwtan. 


s|«mtoporlb. 
sleaaiaparU. 

UeeMperft. 


St  cants  per  ft. 

ditto, 
ditto. 
ditiB. 
S  rents  per  Dil 

l^eeatperft. 
dcaalaparft. 

ll^pereeat. 

A  eents  per  INS. 

5  cants  per  lb. 
5  per  eeat. 


•  •eats  per  Ik 

S  cento  per  lb. 
1 1  oeats  per  Ik 
4  eenia  parft. 

ditto. 

4eaBtBparlk 


S  OMUapar  Ik 
CreafiaaaO 
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DUTIES. 


IrmafcoMtiHrnedj:—  | 

Snlphal*  nf.  

Iron  wire,  uineklcd,  to  My  duty  the 

mnm  u  other  iron  wbv. 



iTAiy  

—  comba  

 Bwiwhcfrtd  •  ' 

—  unMMrafoetMnd  i 

 UMk  

—  pttrall«l  rales,  not  monatvd  . . . . ' 

 i«cion  ,  

Jkck  cbsina  '     i  cenU  p«r  lb 

JkpABMd  waraa  of  all  Undi   W  p«r  ccdC 

Jm«,  black  |laaa.  not  «»M>edin(  one 

quart  '  3  dollar*  per  btsm. 

black  (laat,  exceeding  one  quart.  4  dollara  per  frora. 


90  per  eeot 


ditto, 
free. 
S6  per  cent. 
M  per  cent. 

free. 
]  cent  per  lb. 
30  per  cent, 
ditto. 


Jmo 

Jelliea  and  all  otber  aiiailar  propara- 

tiona  

Jwk  hmtf.  

Jot,  real  

Jet.  if  compoaliioii  

Jot  atonea  

J«t  b«ada  

JevcDefy  

Jeoellerir,  fabe,  *o  callod  

Jelnni,  India  

Jontie  or  joa  light  

Jwiper  beirte*  

——  plant*  

Jnok,  oM  

J  ate  matting  

K«lp  

KMtlodge.  

Kflnuea  

Kemiea...-  

Eettlea,  braaa,  in  noat*.  

  caat  Iron  ,  

Kilmarnock  eapa  

KiraciMBwaaaer  

Knitting  needle*  

Knoba,  glaaa,  with  bra**,  iron,  atset, 

or  oonpoaitlon  abaaka. 
Ktiota  aiid  atar*  of  gold  and  allver, 

fine  or  balf  Bno 
lahrL,  printed.. 

Lac  dye  

Lnc  apirita  

Lac«.  via.:— 

An  kind*  of,  made  IbIo  wearing 

apparel  

BoblAnot  

Oonefa  

Gold  

Plated  or  mi  flo 

Silver  

8ilk»  

Sbado*  

Sbnola  

all  thread  

•dginga  

 inaermca,  thread  

■  luaerliog*,  cotton  

 gimp,  cotton  

—  qNilling*.  cotton.  

 tatting,  cotton  

■  nu  fling,  cotton  

—  Dobbinet  leila,  cotton....  

—  haadkerebief*  

 veito  

Infiad  boota  or  bootee*  

Lncct*,  or  lacinga,  ailk  

Lanp  boelu  „  

 pnlleya,  braaa,  copper,  or  iron . . . . 

 P«U«ya,  wood  

 cat  guia  

Lancet  caae*.  akagreeD  

Lutera  Invca.  or  horn  plate*  


Lard 

Laatlng,  In  atripa  or  pattortta  of  tba 
■iao  and  ihape  for  bntUa^  ihoaa,  or 


S9  per  emi. 

30  per  cent. 
S  cent*  per  lb. 
7  per  cent. 
TA  p«r  cent, 
to  per  «ent. 
3&  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
33  per  cent, 
free. 
dlKo. 
35  per  cant, 
free, 
ditto. 
U  per  cent. 

free. 
I  cent  per  lb. 
free, 
ditto. 
13  cent*  per  lb. 
H  cent  per  lb. 
to  per  cent. 
60  caatapargdlon 
SO  per  cant. 

U  per  cent. 

IK  par  cent. 
194  cent*  per  tb. 
free, 
to  percent. 


*0  per  cent. 
90  per  cent. 
M  per  oenL 
13  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
a  dlrs.  u  eta.  per  lb. 
M  pw  cent. 

ditto. 
IS  per  cent. 
!0  per  canL 
Ifl  per  cent. 
9*  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
90  per  cent, 
ditto- 
1  dir.  39  ct*.  per  pair. 
3dlra.»ct*.  per  lb. 
SO  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
49  per  cent. 
80  per  cent, 
ditto, 
dittok 
s  par  oenti  par  lb. 


AH  tnannfactoraa  oft  not  other  wiae 
apcalSad  •■.*...........■.•, 


•  par  cent. 


lb. 


ARTICLES. 

Lead  (conlinued)  : — 

Baatn.  

In  ban  

Pencil*,  black  

Comb*  

OM  

In  pig*  

Sciap  

8 agar  of  

Pot*,  black  

Red,  dry  or  gronnd  in  oil.. .. 

Acetate,  or  chromate  of  

White,  dry  or  ground  In  oil.. 

Oro  

Leather  I — 

And  all  mannfacture*  tbereof,  rr 
of  which  it  1*  ihe  material  of 
chief  Talue,  not  otbeiwise  apr- 

ciAed  

Sole  

Upper,  not  otherwiae  rpeciBed.. . 

Patent  

Leave*,  palm  

Leechea  ■  

Lee*,  wine,  liquid  

 wine,  cry stallifed,  or  erode  tartar 

Leghorn  hat*,  or  bonneta,  and  alJ 
hata  or  bonneta  of  «traw,  chip, 
or  gr*M,  and  flats,  braid*,  crown* 

or  britna,  or  plait*.  

LeInon^  in  balk  

 In  bozea,  barrala,  or  CB*k*,  • 

 jaice  and  peel  

Line,  chloride  of.  

LlmL'*,  in  bulk  

Unte,  jaice  

Line*,  fiahing  

LitMDB,  bleached  and  unbleached  .. . 

 all  manataclure*  of,  not  otber- 

't*e  ipMifted  

Linen  canvaaa,  black,  in  atripe*  or 
pattenia,  of  the  aiao  exclnaitely  for 

button*,  aboes,  or  bootee*  

Linaeed   

cake*  

meal  

 oil  

Uat  

Liqneara,  or  cordiala,  alt  

Liquorice  

  paste,  root,  and  Jufce.  

litharge  

LoadatoBea  

Lotion*,  all  coametic  

Looking-alaiaea,  via. :  —  plate*,  if 

■ilrerad  

La*trea,  glaaa,  cat  

Uaearoni  

Mace  

Haehinery,  model*  of,  and  otber  in- 

Tonliona  

Mackarel,  pickled  

Madder  

root  

Mahogany  

Halt  

Manufactured  tobacco,  other  than 

■Duff  and  cigar*  

Mannbeiure*,  via.:— 

Of  Ihe  United  Sute*  and  It*  terri- 
tories  

AH  of  the  United  Stale*  brought 

back  

Of  iron,  partly  flnlahed,  liable  to 
the  sane  rate*  of  daty  a*  if  en- 
tirely ftoiabed. 
Of  wood,  not  otherwiae  apedReil.. 
Vt  copper,  not  otherwise  *peeifted 
Of  hemp,  not  otherwiae  apedBHI. 
Of  all  ve«*el*  and  warn  of  cvt 
glana,  when  the  catting  on  the 
article*  doe*  not  exceed  oim- 
third  the  height  or  length  tberO' 
of,  39  cent*  per  lb.  t  az«eeding 
one-third  and  not  exceeding 
eae-hatr,  M  «mta  per  lb. ;  eg. 
caadlagMw-half  


DUTI  BS. 


4  cents  per  11). 

3  rent*  pur  lb. 
90  p«r  cent. 

ditto. 
1|  cent  per  lb. 

5  cent*  p<-r  lb. 
1)  cent  per  lb. 

4  cent*  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

4  cent*  per  lb. 
ditto, 
^itto. 
90  pw  cent 


SS  per  cent. 
6  Ccnl*  per  lb. 
B  eenia  pt-r  lb. 
39  p«T  cent. 
fie-f. 
ditti). 
90  per  cent, 
free. 


S3  per  cent. 

free. 
90  per  cent. 

ditto. 
1  cent  per  lb. 

free. 
TO  per  cent. 
6  cent*  per  lb. 
39  per  cent. 

ditto. 


S  per  cent. 

ditto. 
30  per  cent. 
diUo. 
15  cent*  per  gallM. 
Si  per  cent. 

00  cent*  per  gallon. 

30  per  cent. 

diito. 
4  cents  per  lb. 
10  per  cfuL 

55  per  cei.t, 

56  per  cent 
40  cent*  per  lb. 

30  per  cent 
M  cent*  per  lb. 

free. 

1  dir.  SO  cts.  per  brL 

free. 

ditto. 
IS  percent. 
90  per  cent 

10  cents  per  lb. 


free, 
ditto. 


W  percent 

ditto. 
90  per  cent. 


45  cenia  per  lb. 
(MNIfaiwtfJ 
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Hanuractum  iecMtimtud)  :— 

Of  flax,  not  MlMrwUe  apecifled 
Of  luAther,  not  o<berwi»e  ■pecified 
Of  flax.  Tit.;  buckraai,  burlap*, 
eanvaaa  padding,  crrquillu, 
dowlaa,  diapen,  damaak  Vet- 
•lan>,  OanaburgB,  platillaa, 
■heelingi,  abirtlngi,  aackiugB, 
Tickleobergi,  table  linen 

or  marble  

All  of  wlk,  or  wbicb  ailk  aball  be 
■  cmnponent  p&n,  comins  frora 
beyond  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

not  oiberwiae  uiimorated  

All  other,  of  aOk,  or  of  which 
>)lk  ia  ihB  "  compoBeat  Material 

of  chief  Taliie"->>-  

All  Mbor,  of  combed  wool  at 
worsted,  or  worated  and  allh 

All,  not  olhonrlaa  apccifled,  made 
of  bra!«.  Iron,  pewter,  aMel,  or 
tilt,  or  of  which  either  of  these 
DWiala  ia  «  component  muorial. 

Of  wool,  or  of  whldi  wool  shall 

be  a  coasponoBt  part  

Mapa  

Harble  onmanofactured  

Marrow  

HasUc  

Hatchea  for  pnehet  llghU  

Uathematical  inatromottli^  ils.  :— 

Specially  ioiported  

All  of  bone  

All  of  ivory  

Meal,  caasada,  Itnaecd,  or  oat  

Meala,  prepared  

Uedalf,  rpecially  imported.  

Hedklnal  drugs,  alt  Uoda  of,  not 

otherwiae  ipecifted  

Mercury,  or  qnickailTer  

 •  cinnabar,  iodine,  and  pniaalate  bl 

 all  preparations  of.  

HetalUe  slates  

Haiino  shawls   (so   called),  body 

wonted  or  combed  wool  

— -  ditto,  border  wooilenj  f rinse 

sewed  on  

 doth,  entirely  of  combed  wool . . 

 ditto,  wool,  not  combed,  being  a 

component  part  

Millepedes  Z7.  

MiU  aawa  , 

Hiaiaturea  •  

Modelling,  apedally  Imparted  

Hotelling,  not  specially  hnported,  ac 

cording  ht  the  malerlala  of  which 

they  aie  composed. 

Models  of  ioTcntion  

—  of  macbioery  

Mob  air,  tmmaouiacMred 

Holassea  

Morocco  skins  

Hoss  for  bed*  

Hothor  of  pearl  

Mosaics,  rSii  or  lactation,  set  or  not 

set  

Matter  of  pearl  shells 
Mother  of  pearl,  articles  made  of, 

not  otherwise  enome rated 
Mndcal  Itislmment  atriags .... 

Mushrooms  

Mnskets  

If  nsurd,  iocluding  the  bottles.. 

Nails,  Tis.  :— 

Copper  

Composition  

Nail  rods  and  pistes  

Nankeen  shoes  and  slippers  . . ., 

Narcorioe  

Needles,  all  kinds  

NesiB,  brass  kettles  In  

Nests,  hird^.  

Nickel  


D  V  T  I  B  S. 


2S  per  cent. 
33  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 
30  p«r  cent. 


S  dlrs.  jW  ds.  per  lb. 
ditto. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

40  per  cent. 
M  per  cent, 
ts  per  cent. 
1*  per  cent, 
free. 

30  per  cent. 

free. 
M  per  cent. 

ditto, 
ditto. 

31  per  cent, 
ftw. 

ao  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 
SA  per  cent. 

ditto. 
t6  per  cent. 

tt  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 

40  per  cent, 
to  per  cent. 
100  centa  each. 
90  per  cent, 
free. 


ditto, 
ditto. 
I  cent  per  lb. 
4}  nkills  per  lb. 
3  dia.  60  cts.  per  don. 
10  cents  pw  lb. 
free. 

7|  per  c«»it. 
free 

30  per  cent. 
15  per  cell  t- 
80  per  cent. 
1  dir.  50  c.  per  stand. 
23per  cent> 
6  per  cent. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 
S4  cents  per  lb. 
25  cents  per  pair 
to  per  cent, 
ditto. 
IS  cents  per  lb. 
M  par  cent, 
fira*. 


ARTICLB8. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre  nnrc- 

fined  

Nitrate  of  potaab,  or  saltpetre  reflned 
Nitrate  ofpotasb,  partiallj  refined... 

Nhre  muriate,  tin  

 reflned  

 anrefined  

Natgalls  

Nntmega  

Nuts  used  in  dy^g  .•■ 
Nuts  all  not  spedauyw 

Nox  Tomica  

Oakmn  and  Jnnk.  

Oais  

Ochre,  dry.  ,  __   

Ochrra,  all,  or  ochry  earths,  used  to 
painters'  eoloura,  when  dry...... 

Ochres, sll, or  oebry  earths  In  oil.... 

Ochre  la  oil  

Oil,*is.:~ 

Cakes  

Cloth,  furniture  of  cotton  or  Can- 
ton flannel  

Cloth,  furniture,  other  

Cloth,  medicated  

Cloth  aprons.....  

Of  almonds  

Bears'  

Of  cloves  

Palm  bean  and  palm  

And  all  essential  oils  not  used  prin- 
cipally as  perrumes  ■■..>  

And  all  other  eaaeu'isl  oUs,  used 

principally  in  perfumes  

Oil  ot  Rldni,  or  Palma  ChristI  

Oils,Tia.t— 

Castor.  

Hemp  seed  

Linseed  

Olive,  in  casks  

Olive,  in  bottles  or  flasks  

Oil,  <dtve,  not  salad,  and  not  ctthe^ 

wise  specified  

Rape  seed  

Salad  

Spermaceti, of  fordgn  Ashing-  - .. 
nab,  and  all  other  of  American 
Bsheriea,  sU  articles  the  pro- 
d  action  of  said  Asberiee 

OfTiiriol  

Whale  and  other  (not  spam)  ot 

foreign  fishing  

Old  lead.  At  <»ly  to  be  re-msnnbc 
tared  

-  pewteri  fit  only  to  be  le-aaan- 
fsc  lured  ■  

-  silTcr,  fit  only  ta  be  re  aann- 
fsctnred......  

Olives  

OnioDS..... 
Opium.... 

Oranges  »  

 In  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks 

Orange  bitters  

 PW"'  

  DO  we  r  water  

Orchilli,  or  or^lo  

Ore, specimens  trf.....  

Oysters  

Packthread  

Padding  

Painted  floor-cloths,  all  

I'aintiog*.  the  productions  of  Ameri- 
can artists  residing  abroad 

Paintings  

 on  glass  or  porcelain  

Paints,  not  enumerated  :— 

Frankfort  black  

Prendi  green.  

Chalk  

Red  lead  

Spaniah  brown,  dry  

 in  oil  

White  lead  

Painters*  coloaira  


D  UTI  BS. 


free. 
%  casts  per  lb. 
1  cent  per  Ih. 
M  per  eeat. 
S  eaolaper  lb. 

free. 

MceatspcrAw 
free. 
I  cent  par  lb. 
(tee. 
ditte. 
10  cents  per  bnkel. 
1  cent  per  Ih. 

dtlM. 
H  oentperlb. 
ditto. 

SO  per  oat. 

18  eeuts  per  sq.  yd. 
10  cents  per  sq.  yd. 
lt|  cent*  per  aq.  yd. 
M  poroeni. 
9  cents  per  Ibi 
SB  pvcent. 
SOeeMper  Ol 
free. 

St  perent. 

Sft  percent. 
M  ofetits  pergaOan. 

ditto. 
2S  centa  per  galta. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ao  per  cut. 

Slper  eenC 
tS  cents  per  isttaa. 

Wperee^ 
95  cents  per  gallsa. 


I  cent  per  U). 
IS  ccntn  pergaUeiL 
lucent  per  Iba 
free. 

ditto. 
SO  per  cent. 
SO  per  eeat 
7ft  cents  per 

free, 
sopor  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
SSperceiBL 
SO  percent. 

ditto. 

ditti>. 
fl  cents  per  lb. 
40par  ennt. 
ss  cento  per  oq.  ydl. 

free. 
SO  per  cent. 
30  per  eeat. 

SO  perceat. 

ditto, 
dittai. 
4centop«vlb. 
I  cent  per  lb. 
1j  ditto. 
4  cento  per  Ibb 
SO  pee  eeat. 

feenftanrfl 
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Palm  Imtm,  unitiaoufactured  

PwnpUeta,  in   EnulUfa,  lAtin,  or  : 

Greek,  by  the  poood,  m  books. 

Pit  «awi  

Pftper,  Dii«numertted  ..   

•        bank  folio  muA  qiuulo  pact  of  all 

kittda,  letter  and  basic  note  

 coppcr-plat«,  binning,  copyinfr, 

ooloared  fttr  Ub«l«  and  needles, 

warble  tad  fancy  coloored  

 g1a*a,  Horooco,  aand,  and  tisaoe. 

 l»t......  

—  paatob-iard,  preaiinj  b(iard*,Bold 
in  ilMivta  or  (trip*,  and  alWur  hi 
■becta  or  atripa  

—  cakmrod,  copperplate,  printing, 
or  aiainert'  

  bindera'  boards,  boKboarda,  mill 

board,  paper  maker* "  boarda, 
abratfaiuf,  wrapping,  and  cart- 
ridge  

—  FDTelope  and  fancy  note  

  aaoaic,  with  Une<,  and  gilt  or 

metal,  notfcvld  oriilrer  

—  acieena  orftreboarda  •.. 

 cooDting-bavM  bona  

 ditto,  if  meaiitad.x  

—  boxea  

 han^inga  

 Inkatanda,  witb  glaa*  bottlea-- 

 ditto,  wilb  earthen  bottlea..-. 

 nacbee.  

—  pincaaea  

 ditto,  mounted  or  ornamented 

with  mate]  

  aegars  

  cnuffboxee..  >  , 

ParchmrDt.  

Pari*  white,  dry........  i 

Feate.  tIz.  i— 

Gi^en  

Jujabe  

Braail,  altnund,  and  perfumed  ••• 
Paate  work  thuia  aet  ingoM  OTallrer 

 imitation  of  piedoaa  ettmca 

Putel  or  voad  ,  

Pearl,  mother  of.  

Pearla,  aet  or  not  ael  

  all  articles  compoeed  wholly  of. 

 oompoaiuoD  

Pea*  

Pen*,  metallic  

  QoiUa  

Pepper,  black  

 white  

 Cayenne  

 Cbili  or  African  

PeHnoery  pbiats  and  betiles,  nncuL. 

Perfamea.  

Perry  

Peruvian  bai^....  

Pewter,  old,  it  only  to  be  re>manu' 
factuced 

 article*  of,  not  enomerated.  ma- 

nutaatnred  from,  or  of  which 
pewter  is  a  eomponent  part. 

Phoapboms  ligbl*.  iu  glaaa  hottlea, 
with  paper  caaea  

Pickled  fiab,  oUier  than  maekarel  and 
aalnxm  

Pickled  herring  

  do.    in  kega  

 mackerel  

 atUmiMi  

Picklea  

Piga,  braM  in  

 copper  to  ,  

 lead  In  

  ttn  fn  

Pimento  

 oil  of.  

Ptna,  solid  headed,  and  all  other 
package  pins,  not  exceeding  MOO 

to  the  pack  of  twelve  papen  

And  IB  the  lame  proportion  for  a 
grauer  qiuMIty. 


DUTIES. 
tnm. 


1  dollar  each. 
15  cent*  per  lb. 

)T  cent*  per  lb. 


13^  cent*  per  lb. 

ditto. 
1&  ecBtspev  lb. 

I3(  o«B(s  per  lb. 
10  eeaU  per  lb. 


3  cunta  per  lb. 
30  percent. 

23  per  cent. 
U  per  t^nt. 
XS  per  oent. 
3D  per  cent. 
SS  per  cent. 
36  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
t6  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
40  cents  per  lb. 
33  per  cant. 

ditb). 
1  cent  per  lb, 

to  per  cent. 
IS  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
H  per  cent. 
1  cent  per  lb. 

free. 
7  per  cent. 

ditto. 
71  pur  cent 
M  per  rvnt. 
U  per  oent. 
ditto, 
ftoentaperlb. 

ditto. 
10  centa  per  lb. 
ditto. 
S  dolUrs  per  graa*. 
S$  per  cent 
60  oeata  per  gallon, 
free. 

lUttn. 


ao  per  ent, 

ditto. 

1  dollar  per  barrel. 
1  dir.  30  ct*.  per  brt. 

10  per  cent. 
I  dir.  SO  ct*.  per  bri. 
1  dollars  per  barrel. 
SO  per  cent, 
free, 
ditto. 
3  cents  per  lb. 

I  per  cenL 
3  csnta  per  lb. 
U  per  cent. 


40  eania  pet  pack. 


A  R  T  I  C  L  K  S. 


Pins,  pound  

fipes,  rix.  :  — 

-  clay,  smoking  

Planks,  wrougbt  

 rough  

Plants  

Plated  wares  of  all  Uud*.  not  other- 
wise speciftrd  

Platina,  tmmaDufactared  

Playing  cards  

PlumeH,  ornamental,  whether  mauu- 

factured  or  not  

Pocket  bottles,  green  glaaa  (See 
Bottles). 

Polishing  •tones.  

Pomegranates....  

Pomeeranate  peel  ' 

Porcelain  

Pork  

Porphyry  , 

Porter  in  bottles,  no  duty  on  the 

bottles  

  imported  otberwiao  than  in 

bottles  

Potatoes  

Poultry  or  game,  prepared  

Ponnd  ribbon  

Powders,  paste*,  balls,  balsams,  oint- 
ment*.  oils,  waters,  washes,  tine- 
tore*,  eaaence*,  or  other  prepara- 
tuina  or  compositioni.  commonly 
called  sweet  scents,  odours,  per. 
funee,  or  coametica ;  and  all  pow- 
dera  and  preparations  for.tbe  teeth 

or  gnms  

Predoiis  stones,  of  all  kind*,  and 
articles  composed  wholly  of  pre- 
cious atones  

  do.      glass,  imitation  of  .. 

  do-      other  imitations  of-. 

Preperatiims,  anatomical  

  chemical,  not  otherwise  eno- 
merated   

Preserres,  in  molassea,  and  all  others 
Produce,  of  the  growth,  manufacture, 
or  flsheriea  ef  the  United  Stales 

end  its  terrtioriea  

- —  or  growtti,  all  of  the  United 
States,  not  otherwise  mentioned, 

bronght  back  

Prunes  

Pumice  stone  

Putty  

nasaia  wood,  in  log*  

uicksilrer  •  

_ailla,  unprepared  

Quinine  

 ndphate  of  

Rags,  of  any  Mud  of  cloth  

Raiains,  muaeaid  ur  blooBi  In  boxes 

or  tar*.  •  

Raisins,  all  others  

Rape  of  grapes  

R*tifia  (a  liquor)  

Rattans,  unmanufactured  

Haw  ailk,  comprefaeodiog  all  silks  in 
the  gum,  whether  in  Imnks,  reeled, 

or  odierwise  

Ready  made  clothbit  

Bed,  Tie.  :— 

Lead,  dry  

Ditto,  ground  in  oil  

Sander*  

Or  crude  tartar,  or  wine  leea-.  - 

Preci^Ute  

Venetian,  dry  

Ditto,  ground  In  oil  

Wood, and  red  senders  wood.... 

Reed*,  unman  nfiictured  

 manufactured  

Reiitdeer  tongues  

Resin  ■  

 or  nux  vomica  

Returned  cargo  of  American  growth 
or  tasnufacture.  


DUTIES. 
SO  cents  per  lb. 

•0  per  cent. 

ditto. 
30  per  cent. 

bee. 

30  per  cent. 
-  free. 
W  ce&U  per  peek. 

tS  per  iwnt 

free. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
30  per  rent. 
3  cents  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

SO  cents  per  gallon. 

■  Scents  per  gallo». 
10  cents  per  bushel. 

SO  per  cent. 
3  dlrs.  M  etfc  per  lb. 


ss  pMecBt. 


7  per  cent. 
H  per  cent. 

ditto, 
iree. 

30  percent. 
S9  per  cant. 


free. 


ditto. 
S  cents  per  lb. 

SO  per  cent. 
H  ceut  per  lb. 
fn>f. 
9  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
40  cents  per  ounc*. 
ditto. 
)  cent  per  lb. 

3  cent*  per  lb. 
S  centa  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 
GO  cent*  per  gallon. 
tnm. 


M  ecnta  per  lb. 
H  per  cent. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

ditio. 

free. 

ditto. 
15  per  cvnt. 
1  cent  per  lb. 
H  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 
30  per  cent. 
M  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
(fimillMudi 
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Rctwaod  earfo  of  feniffn  growth 
lUBuricMre.  McordliiK  to  thft  ini>- 
KrUofwhlehitiacoMpowd;  mmi 
la  liable  to  tha  mom  dtitj  m  m  IM 
Arrt  inpartatkin. 

BbiAaib  

Bict  

Hlflea  

Rochalle  nita  

— —  or  oommoai  «alt^ 

RodSi  bnstora',«<r  thrae^xisMitltt  to 
Mit-dn— thi  tt  ma  inch  diMD«i«r, 
indualTC  

HoBra  enamit  

 vltiW  

Bop«,  audc  of  hidec,  mt  tn  'trip*.  ■ . 

—  or  ooidsgA  «f  eocM-nat  halla.  ■■ 

Roots,      ud  Maddsr  

 aD,  not  aihaiiilaa  oBioMfMod. . 

ROMWOOd  

Roaln 


:d  U  T  1  B  S. 


ARTICLES. 


RmoIIo,  a  eotdtal  

Rotten  alone  

Rbbo,  *is, : — 

Pirtft  proof* >•■>•• i«a«p**g*i 

SOOOBd  ditto  , 

Third  ditto  , 

Ponrtb  ditto  

Fifth  ditto  

Above  tftb  proof  

 bay,  or  boj  wotor.  

 ohotry  

Rnaala  craab,  hemp  

Ry  

Saccharam  aatwml  

Saddlery,  aUTar,  onTwplattdi  braaa, 

■tool,  coiawi—  thmod,  orjapwmod. 

Saddlea  , 

8a(o  

Sal  Nitre,  or  ulipetoe,  or  allnte  of 

potaab.  emde  

 oraaltpeore  reHned.!...... 

 penhdly  rrfioed  , 

Sahwn,  pickled  

—  dry  or  smoked  

Salt....  , 

— —  erode  mineral  salt  

Salta,  «iE. 

AH  chemical  nlta  sot  eoiMio 

rated  

Salted  akiTora  

 roana  

Saltpftre,  or  aal  nitre,  or  nitrato  of 

petaah,  erode  

 refl»ed  

—  partially  refined,.  

Bandera  wood  -  

Sandalwood  

Sand  atones  

Sardioea,  in  bsrroU  

  In  kega  

 aaduthorftab.hiotl  

SaiaapariUa  

Satin  wood  

SatinK,  ftgored,  when  in  siripa  ex- 

oluaively  tor  bottou  

Saucea,  all  kinda  not  that  miit  eau- 

oteratoj.....  ,  

Sauagea.  

Sawa,  croaa  cnt  tad  pit  

Seaniltng..  

•  and  sowed  timber,  not  pteaed  or 

wrought  Into  Aape  far  nr.. 

Scrap  lead  ■ 

Bcravs,  brass  

Selnaa  aad  nets  

Segara,  all  kinds  

Shaddocks  

Shell  boxea  and  baafcata,  itot  others 

wiae  enoBerated  ,  

 turtle  or  tortoiae  

Shellac  

Sheila,  net  enumerated  

Wlka.  vis.  :— 

All  maawCutarea  tf,  not  other- 
wise speclM  


free. 

ao  pee  cent. 
1  dlo.  M  eta.  each. 

90  par  oeoL 
8  oento  per  badtel. 


II  cenii  per  lb. 
90  per  cent. 
9  oentK  per  lb. 
90  per  cent. 
H  cents  per  lb, 
free. 
90  per  oont. 
16  per  cent. 
M  per  oont. 
MoenlsperfaUoB. 
free. 

dEto. 
Gi  oeato  per  gallon. 
TO  otnts  per  Kalhm 
79  cents  per  gallon. 
90  eenta  per  ksUoo. 

U  per  oeet 
60  eenti  per  lalkn. 

M  per  ooot. 
If  eeata  per  boahel. 
4  oenia  per  lb. 

M  per  etnt. 
SA  per  eeat. 
M  per  eoat. 

free. 

1  cents  per  lb. 
J  oont  per  lb. 
1  doUan  per  barrel 
1  dollar  per  119  lbs. 
S  oento  per  M  lbs. 
SO  per  esBL 


DDT1£S. 


ditto, 
ft  per  eoat. 
ditte. 

frt^. 
3  cents  per  I). 
J  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

dMto. 
91  per  cent. 
IMeents  perbarrcL 
90  per  ooDt, 

ditto. 

free, 
ii  per  eeat, 

ft  per  osBt. 

ao  per  cent. 
9}  per  oaot. 
1  dollar  each. 
M  per  cent. 

90  par  cent. 
1}  eeat  per  lb. 
80  oenta  per  lb. 
7  cents  per  lb. 
40  eeoto  per  lb. 
Cree, 

9»  peresat. 
5  per  coat. 

firee. 
90  per  cent. 

9  doHara  H  cents 
per  lb.  of  10  ounces. 


Silks  (eomtiHved)  :— 

Raw,  compreheadiag  all  fn  ttie 
fum,  whether  in  faaaks,  reeled, 

oroUMrwise.....   M  ceab  pcrlh. 

SewlBS   idaUsnperlb. 

Aprons,  cellars,  caff*»<Aeadsettes, 
toibana,  aHBtillas,  and  pelle- 

lines   MperMot 

Brutia  and  other,  raw   H  rent!  ppt  lb. 

Silk  and  worsted  Valeacias   SO  per  ceot 

DUis     ditto    toileneis   ditto. 

Ditto    ditto    crape  do  Lyons  -  -  ditto. 

Ditto    ditto     shawls   ditta. 

Ditto    ditto    maaubctures  of..  ditu. 

SItk  and  cotton  Testing   9d]ni.Uiis.ptTUi. 

Bolting  eloiliB   M  per  cesi. 

Bobbin   Sdln.Hca.pnrIb. 

Braids   diits. 

Caps,  if  entirely  of  tkXk   M  per  ont 

Cords   tdbs.  Uca-ptrh. 

Curls   Mperccot 

FloM,  and  other  similar,  parlfled 

from  the  gum   ISper  eeai. 

Friaettes   Wpercni. 

Oaners,  wMi  wires  smI  doope. . .  U  per  emt. 

Glores   9  din.  Mcu.  perlh 

Hats  or  bonnets  for  wnaioa   I  dalUr<  e*th. 

Hatbanda  >   S  diri.  Mctt.  pnft. 

Hsndkerehiefii   tilts. 

Hose  *   ditts. 

Lsoe   ditts. 

Mitts   ditto. 

Mannhctures  with  (aid  or  sDeer, 

or  other  metd   SOpereeM. 

Pongees,  whito   1  dir.  MctL  prrO. 

Ornansents,  far  htnd  dteasua   30  prr  caet 

Oil-doth   9  dlrs.  H  cti.  pn.k. 

Suspenders               ••          .. ..  fts  ytt  em. 

Stocks   H  per  eeat. 

Stockings   9dlis.Mcit.Mrk. 

Twist,  if  mohair   SdsOsrspOTk. 

Watch  chaias  or  ribheas   9dln>Mctart>& 

Webbing   OHl 

All  other  aiticlea  made  Bp  by 
hand,  in  wbtde  or  part,  not 

otherwise  providedfor   Mper cest 

SiWer  bolliOD,  coin,  epaulettes,  and 

wimRs   free. 

 all  msnotennrea  of,  aot  Mher- 

wisespecifled   SBperoMt 

gated  moul,  tn  nhsets   dills, 
orman,  in  sheets,  or  otherwise 

manufactured   ditts. 

Syrup  of  sugar  OBiw,la«adte   itoenti  pah 

Skivers,  tanaed   9  dollsn  per  tan. 

pickled   9*perccat 

Skin*,  lis. 

Pickled,  In  caAs   Una. 

Uf  all  kinds  in  the  hair,  dried. 

raw  or  umnanufsotuied   %  per  e«et 

Calf  and  seal,  taneed  and  dreaaed.  ft  dollsn  prrAMfc 

Pisb,  for  aaddlera,  tec.  _   aOper  eest 

Par,  raw  or  undreesed   6  per  ceaL 

Pur,  dressed   99  dollar*  per  cset- 

White,  for  druggiets   1  dir.  ftOW  pcrdM. 

Dressed  with  alem  only   7B  ceaia  par  dMSs, 

Sheep,  unned  or  dressed   3  doUan  perdimi. 

Goat  or  Horoooo,  unaed  sod 

dressed   l<Ihs.seels.pirdK 

Kid.tsunsd  snd  dressed   I  dir.  Mela  pwlB- 

Ooat  and  sheep,  toaaed  aiid  not 

droMOd   I  dollar  per  !«■ 

Kid  and  lamb,  taaaed  aad  not 

dressed   TSeealtpfrdsaM. 

Tanaed  aad  dieosed,  olherwiee 
than  in  colours,  via,  i — &wd, 
kid,  and  lamb,  known  as  oha- 

moia.   1  dollar  ptrdHR. 

 with  wool  upon  thees,  tlM  wnol 

to  pay  the  seme  daty  as  when  ether- 
wise  imparted  

Slates  of  all  kinds   9(  per  eraL 

Slate  pencils   giperrcnt 

Sledges.  blaekomlA8*..».   9}  ceak  per  ft. 

  other   ditto. 

SHck  stones   9»pwsMt 
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ARTICLES. 

Slower*,  tU.  :— 

For  ehlldraa  

Not  fcr  chlldm,  ImOo-  m  pni' 

mUh  

Smite  

Bnoff.  , 

FMtey,  ill 
Har4.  aU 

MkplM  

Peifome*.  all  

8k»»ta.  

Sofr,  alL  

Tirrpentia*,  or  totamoa. 
WMh  baXU  

WiBdMT  

Smp  itod*  and  atuflb  

SodA,  Mfa  

  aD  eutMUta  oL  axcspC  soda 

uk,  tarillK  aad  ktlp  

SoIm,  Mt  

Soj  

Spaniah  brown,  dry  

—  -         do.     ground  in  oil. 

 fliM  ov  cantbaridcf  

Spars,  vnwTODgfat  

SparterU  or  ^artaria,  or  wlUow 

ahaeta  far  hata  

Spartatoea,  or  coral  

Special  inponatloDa,  vis.: — 

FbiloaDphical  apparatoa,  inatrn- 
naniB,  boaka,  mapa,  chana,  ata- 
ttiea,  statuary,  b«it^  aod  eaat* 
•f  marble,  broase,  Alabaatar, 
■r  plaatav  of  Pwiai  palstinp, 
drawtoga,  cngraviaia,  etebinga, 
apaclMM  af  acidptiira,oabinata 
M  eatna,  oMdala,  Mm*,  and  all 
other  aaltectioDa  of  aatiquldaa  t 
■roridad  tbe  aaiaa  be  apeolBllr 
importad  in  (ood  faith,  far  tbe 
■aa  of  atiT  aoact;,  Incorporated 
or  aatabHabed  for  pbOoao^kieal 
or  Uterar;  pnrpoaea,  or  for  tbe 
ntcuui  afantent  of  tbe  fine  arts, 
or  far  the  uae  and  by  tbe  order 
of  any  cidlege,  academy,  acbeol, 
or  aeatiury  of  tearalDK,  in  ibe 

United  Sutea.  

.rta.!- 
Of  anatomical  preparattona 

]b  bamnr  

la  mineralogy  

In  natural  biatory  

Oi,  in  acnlpmre,  apecially  im- 
puted   

Or  acniptare,  aot  apecially  im. 
portad,  doty  according  to  tbe 
wUetiala  tbey  are  compoaed  of. 

Spvctaele  glaaaaa,  not  set  

  do.     pebble,  net  aet... 

Spirita  dlacilled  frnn  fraia,  via. : — 

Hrnt  proof  

Seeand  do  

Third  do  

FnuTlb  do.  

Wth     do.. .  ■..-■■■»..••.«■•  1. 

AbOTo  fifth  do  

  4b tilled  from  other  material* 

tban  sraiD,       : — 

Firat  proof  

Sccona  do  

Third  do.  

Poartb  do.  

Fifth  do  

Fifth    do_  all  above 


S 

SpHsa,  net  exiceeding  eixteen  onncea 
av  Che  1000  

— —  mueeding  aixteen  onncea  to  the 
1000  

Sqtwa  wirfl,  naed  for  tbe  maanfac' 
tore  of  Mretchera  for  nmbrellaa, 
maA  oM  ia  ptoeee  net  a^caedlag 
tW  iMh  aw«  thmfare  


DUTIKS. 


15  centa  per  pair. 

30  eeats  per  pair. 
M  per  cent, 
lleentaperlb. 

80  per  cent. 
4  centi  pei  lb. 
SO  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
M  centa  per  barrel. 
4  eenta  per  lb. 
M  per  cent, 

ditto. 
lOper  eant. 
Sper  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

40  per  cant. 

SO  per  cent. 
1  cent  per  lb. 
H  cent  per  lb. 
free. 

30  per  cent. 

35  per  oent. 
M  par  eanL 


free. 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto. 


t  doUara  per  groaa. 

ditto. 

60  centa  per  gallon. 

ditto. 
03  centa  per  gallon. 
70  centa  per  gallon. 
75  oentw  per  gallon 
M  oaala  par  gallon 


M  eenta  per  saOan, 
ditto. 

Oft  centa  per  gallon. 
70  centa  per  gallon. 
75  cents  per  gallon, 
90  eenta  per  gallon. 
30  per  cent, 
ditto. 
5  cents  per  1000 

S  centa  per  lb. 


14  P*'  BOBt. 


A  R  T  I  C  L  B  B. 


Squilla  or  acilla  

Suich  

Stataar7>  all  the  prodaotlon  of  Ame- 
rican artiat*  residing  abroad  

Siataea,  and  apedmena  of  statuary, 

spttciBtly  Imparted  

—  ditto.  ditto.  ditto, 
not  apedally  imported  

Staves  

-  rough  

Steel,  via. 

Cast,  shear,  and  Oermas,  in  bars 

Wire,  not  exceeding  No.  14  

Do.  ever  No.  14,  and  nt>t  ex- 
ceeding No.  25  

Do.  exceeding  No.  W  

In  ban,  all  other  

Chaina  

Proa  

Cutting  k  niveau  aujihui,  ihdclea, 
reapmg   hook^   apadee,  aail 

abovela.  

All  articles  not  enumerated,  ma. 
nofhctured  front  aleel,  or  which 

ateel  is  a  component  part  

Stereotype  plates  

Stone  ware,  and  all  other  ware  00m- 
poaed  of  earth  or  mineral  aat^ 
atancea,    wbethor   gill,  palsied, 

printed,  or  glaaed  

Stonea,  via. : — 

Bristol  

Follahlof  

Bnrr,  nnwrooght  

Do.  wrought  

Caustic  

Cornelian  

Garnet  

Grind  

Load  

Marblaa  

Min  

Not  mcidmntaUe,  for  ballast. . . . 
Ocbre,  aa  eOer  ouie. 

OU  

Pumice  

Precious  

Ratten  

Rag,  and  sand  

-  toneb  and  whet  

Slorax  or  Styrax  

Straining  webb  

Straw  carpets  and  straw  carpeting. . . 

-for  hats, in  its  natural  state  

Strontian   

Stuff  goods,  all  kinds  of  worsted  

To  oome  under  the  denomination 
of  "  Worsted  stuff  goods,"  the 
articles  must  be  composed  entirely 
of  wonted;  and  be  of  that  class 
of  goods,  well  known  end  under- 
stood by  merchants  as  coming 
nnderthe  denomination  of  "  Wor- 
sted staff  goods, "namely,  such  a* 
worsted  plaids,  bombaaettsi  and 
the  like. 

Sublimate,  oorrosiTe  

Succory   

Sugar,  viB.:  — 

Brown,  raw  

Candy   

I/iaf  

Lump  

White,  clayed  

or  lead  

Symp  of  

Brown,  clayed  

All  other,  not  refined  

Beflned  

Ueulds,  hooped  or  uot  ... 

Tongs,  gold  and  silver  

■  plated  

 washed  

Sulphate  of  copper,  er  blue  or  Ro- 
man vitrlel  

 sulphate  of  qidntae  


DUTIES. 

M  per  cent. 
3  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 

W  per  cent 

ditto. 
SO  per  cent. 

ldIr.S«c(s.pr.l»lbe. 
&  ceuta  per  lb. 

8  rents  per  lb. 
11  renm  per  Iti. 
Sdlra  50cta.pr.Iialba. 
30  par  cent. 
35  per  cent- 


30  percent. 

dMo. 
S5  per  cent. 


Wpereent. 

T  per  sent. 

free. 

dittv. 
SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 
7  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 

dittOa 
lOper  eeat 

ditto. 

ditto, 
ditto. 
7  par  eent 

free. 
90  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
23  per  eaat. 

ditto. 
S5  per  cant, 
to  per  cent. 
SO  per  eeat. 


36  per  oent. 

ditto. 

centa  per  lb. 
6  cenu  per  lb. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
4  cents  par  Ih, 

ditto. 
H  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
4  centa  per  lb. 
0  cents  par  lb. 
SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

4  cents  par  lit. 
W  oenu  per  OttDce. 
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ARTICLES. 
SBlpbor,  tor  ftour,  or  ioar  of  sul- 
Samie. 

S«p«r  BMUta  of  tetd,  or  Mgsr  of 

lead  

Swanf,  down  o£  , 

SiroemiMbi  or  eomftu,  an. 

Table  cajtTU,  oil  elotii  

 mau,  oil  or  Aooroloth. 

—  matij  If  wool  bo  «  eoa^oiMnt 

part  

TablM,  with  Barbte  tops,  dab«i  or 

omunmta 
Tilc. 


TaUow  

 candin  ••• 

Tanarlnda,    proMrred  in  ingar  or 

brandy  

Taniarinda  

Tapora,  paper,  with  cottoB  wkit  and 


Taplncs  .'  

Taina  

Tme,  Batbadoea  and  coal  

Tariwalinga   

Tartar,  cream  of,  and  cmde  

—  red  cmde  

Toaaof  all  kind*,  imported  from  Cbi- 

na,  or  other  placei,  eaat  at  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hopr,  and  in  TCMcta 
of  the  Hotted  Statea  

—  imported  from  places  this  aide 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  

  when  imported  in  American 

veiaela,  from  the  place  of  thetr 

growth  •  

TeaalM  

Teeth,  elephania'  

Teeth,  other.  

TerraKlia,  a  kind  of  coral  

Terra-japonica,  orjapaniea  

>  ."T.*  •  


Terra  de  Siennm, 


hi  ell 


Teme  pUtea  

Tenlenague  

Tbermoinetcrv,  telei(»pea,  naaic,  and 
other  laoterof;  and  aimUar  ar- 
ticle! compoeed  of  tin,  glaaa.  wood, 

braia,  or  copper  

Tluber,  caahmere  of  

 ahawla,  real  or  goata'  hair  

—  ahawla,  entirely  of  combed  wool.. 

 Bhawla,  body  cotton,  with  wor- 

ated  fringe  (aa  cotton*). 

Tbor  marine,  a  amalt  flan.  

Thrown  ailk,  or  raw  

Timber,  hewn  oraawed  

 for  wbarfa  ■  

Timeplerea  ■  

Tin,  rir.  :— 

In  bare,  or  bloak,  or  figg.  —  

Cry»uUaf  

Foil  

Grain  

Granulated  

Id  plateaor  nbeeta  

All  maonfactnrea  of,  not  eniime- 
rated,  or  of  which  tin  ia  a  coni- 

ponent  part  

Tincal  or  borax  

Tinctureit,  barb,  and  other  medicinal,. 

Tip*  of  homa  or  bone  

 and  mnnera  for  paiaaola  and  nm- 

brella*.  meial  

TippeiB,  If  BO  made  aa  to  be  dMaed  aa 

millinery  

Tippeta,  fur  

Tohacro,   maoalhctared.  other  than 

anuffend  cieara  

 leave*,  or  nnmaunbctnred  

Tongnea,  reindeer  

 aounda  (flah)  

— n«ata,Bniofced  

Tonka.  Imisa.  TanguB,  or  Tonqna 
beana  ,  


DUTIES. 


free, 
ditto. 

4centi  per  lb. 
3S  per  rent, 
ditto. 
Id  oenta  per  aq.  yd. 
IS  per  cent. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 
90  par  cent. 
I  Mat  per  lb. 
4  GOBtaporlb. 

29  per  oemt. 
SO  per  eent. 

30  per  cant, 
iO  per  rent. 

ditto, 
ditto. 
15  per  cent, 
free, 
dittn. 


dittn. 
M  par  crat. 


30 


free. 
'  per  cent, 
free. 
9  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 
1  cent  per  lb, 
14  cent  per  lb. 
H  per  cent, 
free. 


30  per  cent. 
90  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

100  cent!  per  barrel 
SO  CODta  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 
S3  per  cent, 

1  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 

S}  par  cent, 
ao  per  cent, 
ditto. 

S|  per  cant. 


30  per  cent. 
45  per  cent, 

ditto. 
9  per  cent. 

SO  percent 

SB  per  cent. 

ditto. 

10  cent*  per  Ifa. 
SO  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

dlun. 


ARTICLES. 

Toola  and  implementa  of  trade  of  per- 
■ana  arrl'ins  ia  the  United  Statea. . 

Tartoiaeibell  

Toiaditonea  

Tow,  flax  or  hMDp......  

 aacUng.flaK  

Toys,  of  erery  daaciiption  

Tragacauth,  fum  

Treacle,  molaaae*  

Tree*  

Truffle*,  vefatable  

 earthen  

Truase*.  with  iron  or  itetl  apiiuga  of 

mora  valne  than  the  leaiker  

Tmeaea,  if  leaAer  be  tha  Material  of 

chief  ralaa.  •■• 

Tarmerte  

Tarqaoiaea  

Tarpentine,  aptrtta  oL  

Turtlea  

Twiat,  cotton  

mohair  and  ailk.......  

Typea,  new  er  old  


1>pe,  metal. 
Vaniira,  plant*  of..... 

Vanilla,  iMaaB  

Varntabe*  of  all  kinda 
Vaaea,  poTcelain,  containing  flower* 

with  Btanda— tbe  raaea  pay 

The  atanda  

Tegetablea  of  all  Unda.  nni  eai 

rated  

Vegetable*,  ff  ptineipallT  aaed  tadye. 

i  ofT,  or  In  oonpoaiag  dyea. . . 

Vellum  

Venetian  red,  dry  

 in  oil  , 

Venison  bama  

Vermicelli  

Vermilion  

Vinella*  

Vinegar   ■ 

Vitriol,  oil  of,  ot  >Dlpbnrie  acl't 
 blue  or  Ronaan,  or  anlpbate  of 

copper.  

—  green   

Wafer*  , 

VVaaie  or  aboddy  

Watcbea  and  parta thereof.., 
Watch  cryatal*.  when  not  let 
Water,  ria,  :— 
Wheebofiron  

Colour*  

Was.  Tlx.  :— 

Sealing  , 

Shuemakera'  

Wearing  apparel  of  peraona  arriving 
in  tlie  United  Stetea  in  actual 

Wearing  apparel,  new  

Wedgwood.  

Weight*,  eaat  iron,  with  or  wiihoot 
ring*  of  wrought  iron  afllxed  to 
them  

—  lead  

Weld  

Wbalebaoe,  tbe  produce  of  foreigo 

fiabing  

 of  American  fiMhiag  

Wheat  

flenr  

Wbitkey.  ris.:— 

Pirac  proof  

Second  ditto............. ........ 

Third  ditto  

Fonrih  ditto  

Pihh  ditto  

Piftb  ditto,  all  abore  

Whiting  

—  ground  in  oil  

Wild  »llk  

Willow  aheet*.  for  hats  

 for  maUng  baakoia  or  covering 

deaiiiohna  

Winea,  via. 

Bargnady,  in  bottle* 


D  U  T  1  B  S. 


free. 
I  per  eeaC 
IS  perceac 
90  doQara  per  One. 
lb  per  cent. 
aOprr  eeat. 
free. 
H  maia  per  lb. 

free. 
90  per  oear. 
SOper  ceat, 

Zb  per  rent- 

dlttB. 
troow 
7  per  ceat. 
10  cant*  per  g-**^. 
90  per  cent. 
13  par  rent- 
S  dolUis  per  lb. 
S3  per  oent. 
dklo. 
free. 
SO  per  coat, 
ditto. 

>0  per  ceat. 

ditto. 

9t  per  can*. 

free. 
95  per  ceat. 
I  centpcrAw 
li  cent  par  fc. 
SOpar  canC 
30  per  amt. 
M  per  cent, 
ditta. 
SeeaupcrgalOD. 
I  oeatperlk 

4  cent*  per  Ih. 

5  ceata  per  lb. 
25  per  cent. 
i  oent  per  lb. 


Sdo 


par  ceat. 
llan  per  cn 


1  c«ntper  ni. 
SO  per  oent. 

SS  per  cent. 
19  per  cent. 

free. 
50  per  oeat. 
M  per  oeac 


1  cent  per  Ik 
4  ceota  par  Ilk 
free. 

IS}  per  oeat. 
free. 

SSeeata  parbaaW. 
7ft  centa  per  111  *a. 

BO  coot*  per  giBaa. 
ditto. 

Si  caoia  per  gaBM. 

70  cent*  per  gaBiaa. 

79  centa  per  gaXoa. 

90  cenu  per  gallaa. 
I  ceat  per  lb- 
It  crpt  per  lb. 
00  centa  per  lb. 
39  per  oaaL 

ditto. 

H  ceWa  par  yaBM. 
(coatiNHed) 
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A  RT  I  C  L  B8. 

WlUM  feontiHMtd}:— 

Burgnn^y,  Id  ca»k*  

Cnary,  in  caaks  or  bottles  

Cbuupkcne,  In  bottle*  or  cukf.. 

Claret, In  bottle*  

Ditto,  in  cuki  

Meid«iTB,  iu  cuka  or  bottle*  

Oporto  in  bottl«a  

Ditto,  Id  caaka.  

8b«rry,  in  caaka  or  bottle*  

St.  Liicar,  in  cank*  or  bottle*  .  - . . 
Sidty,  Mftdrira,  in  c«ak*  or  bottle* 
All  other,  of  SiaHj,  in  eaaka  or 

bottle*  

Tenerife,  In  cuka  nr  bottle* 
Of  aXX  countriOB  in  bottle*,  nnlem 

*pacUll7  enumerated  

Ditto,  in  cuk*  an  leu  apeciall; 

cnaoMrated  

Wbiie,  lit  caaka,  not  enumerated, 
of  Prance,  Auitria,  Prwiiia, 
SaTdinia,  and  of  Portugal  and 

Its  po*«e**ioBa,  in  cuka  

Dkto,  in  bottle*  

Red,  in  cs*k*  

Ditto,  in  biKtlea  

Whhe  and  red,  nut  enumerated, 
of  Spain,  Gemany,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  in  caaks, 

D<»,.do~  do.,  in  bottles  

or  the  Mediterranean,  in  e**ka.. 
Bottle*,  of  all  deMsription*,  in 
addiiiMi  to  the  duty  on  wine*.. . 

Jjrm,  liquid  

IMtlo,  ery*lBlH*ed,  or  eruAe  ttrur 
Winga  and  epaulet*,  gilt  or  plued... 
Wood.  *ia.:— 

Braail,  Brazittetto,  Camta^ey, 
and  dye,  all  in  stick*  .... 

Fire  

Fnatie,  kw,  Nicaragua,  Pernam- 
buco.  Queen'*,  Red  Ssndera, 
red,  Rio  de  la  Hache,  Santa 
Martha  and  other  dyewooda, 
aandal*  in  stick*,  doat,  or  pow- 
der, nnmannfactured,  of  any 
kind  not  enumerated .... 
—  -  mannflictare*  of,  not  otherwise 
•ycoifted  


D  U  T  1  B  8. 


IS  (Wnt*  per  K*llan. 
06  cent*  per  gallon. 
40  cent*  per  gallon 
35  cent*  per  gallnn. 
0  cents  per  gallon. 
60  cent*  per  gallon. 
33  cents  per  gallon. 
15  cents  per  gillon. 
60  cent*  per  gallon. 

33  cent*  per  galint, 

15  ceatt  per  galloa. 
U  muIb  per  gslhm. 

(S3  cent*  per  gallon. 

33  cent*  per  galloo. 


T|  cent*  per  gallon. 
30  cents  per  galloa. 
6  cents  per  gallon. 
SO  cent*  per  gallon. 


13}  cents  per  gallon 
30  cents  per  gullon. 
12}  cent*  per  gallon 

3  dollara  per  gro**. 
SO  per  cent. 

free- 
so  per  oent. 


free. 
iO  per  cent. 


free. 
30  per  cent. 


ARTICLES. 

Wool,  Angora,  goat  or  camel'*  bair  ■  • 

 carded,  conaidered  a*  unmann- 

factured,  according  to  COM.  | 

 red,  natnral  

 hat*  

•  unmannractured,  the  value 
whereof,  at  the  placu  of  espor' 
tation,  *ball  not  exceed  7  cent* 
per  lb  

 all  other  namaoufticturcd  {See\ 

Act  Lclauae  I.)  J 

Wool  «n  the  akin,  aubject  to  the 
aame  duty  a*  other  wool . 

-  all  maiinbctiire*  of,  or  of  which 
wool  i*  a  iNitu^onent  part,  not 
otherwise  specified  

Woollen,  hosiery  and  tippet*  

—  yam  

Worsted,  vl>. 

Stuff,  all  piece  good*  and  manu- 
facture* of,  enumerated,  in- 
cluding twist  and  hoeiery. . . 

-  end  ailk  abawl*  

-  and  silk  manofeetures  of ... . 

-  bracea   

•  twist  

-  Valencias  

—  wo*e  pantaloons   

Yarn,  cotton,  Ueacbed  or  coloured, 

the  original  cost  of  which  shall 
be  lea*  than  73  cent*  per  lb.,  *hall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  ha*e 
GO*t  76  cents  per  lb.,  and  shall  be 
charged  witb  doty  accordingly.. 

  cotton,  unbleached  and  unco- 
loured,  the  original  cost  of  which 
shall  be  leas  than  00  oent*  per  lb.,  I 
*hall  be  deemed  and  taken  to| 
have  coat  60  cent*  per  lb.,  and! 
charged  with  ditty  accordingly., 
worsted  

  woollen  ' 

  unlarred,  or  flax  

Zinc,  nails  

  in  pig*,  orotberwiee  unwroaght 

 in  sheet*  

 oxide  and  sulphate  of  


DUTIES. 
1  cent  per  lb. 


ts  per  oent 
IS  cenia  vach. 


S  per  cenL 
30  per  cent  and 
2  cent*  per  lb. 


40  perceaL 
U  percent, 
ditto. 


SO  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

33  ppr  cent. 

30  per  cent- 
ditto, 
ditto. 


33  per  cent. 


ditto. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
6  cents  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

ditto. 
W  per  cent. 


Statement  of  the  Rata  of  Duties  jpa^able  on  the  priodpal  Articles  Imputed  into 
the  Umted  States,  from  C^at  Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  Tariff,  passed 

August,  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Woollen*  average 

Worueds  >••   

Cations  avetagf 

linen*  ■  -■- 

Hemp,  wanwfcctare*  of.  

Silk,  mannftctDtes  of  average 

Cotton  bagging   n 

Flannels  ■   » 

Baiaa*  •  > 

Carpeting  

tast,  thread   » 


 bebUset   

Paper  

Book*  

^waving*  

Twine  

iMther,  aaasaCMtara*  of 
Barthanwara...  


.average 


Per  oent- 


40 
30 
50 

sa 

so 

40 

M| 

33 

40 

40 

15 

SO 

4* 

7B 

i3 
so 

33 
33 
SO 


ARTICLES. 


|Gla*a 
iHardwave . 

;iron  

,  Saddlery  . 
:  Steel  

■nn 


firongbt  fimrard . 


•average, 


.average 


.firasa,  manufaclorea  of.....<  

Copper,  „   

[Plated  ware  

Gilt  „  

,Qold  and  silver  Jewellery  

I  n  watches  

I  „  lace  

(Ale and  porter  ....average 

(Drag*   ,  

•Halt  average 

Coal   „ 


Tblrty-alx  arllclea . 

Oarrtol  faf^art   IHSaj      I  Average f nearly)  | 

N.  B.— On  these  articlei  wUch  pay  speoifle  dntles,  tiw  rate  per  oent  Is  oalenlated  on  the  average  coat  of  tbe 
arlidea  In  Great  Brltata. 


Per  cent. 


6SA1 
40 
30 
40 

30 

■64 
1 

M 
30 
30 
S3 
SO 
71 
19 

Ad 

» 

H 
SO 


llGOi 
3S 
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Sbtsral  Ardcles  in  the  Tariff  of  1842,  which  pay  a  hiffher  Duty  ^ban  Tharty  pCT  Cent ; 
vhen  Specific,  reduced  to  a  Scale  ad  Valorem,  at  uie  Treasuiy  Department,  except 
when  in  brackets. 


ARTICLES. 


Boola,  Mi.  

Coal  

Cordage.,  

Cotton  ■  

 printed  handkerchieh.,. 

 many  otkera  

Cotton  bagBiuc  

Gunny  clollt  

ClethKis,  made  np  

 embmidered  

Fkmr,  wheat  

Frutti  

Olaaa,  comniiled  by  nwrchanta 

Olovu,  <:bUdren'8  

 kid  , 

Hat«  

Hemp  

Iron,  p\g  

 ocrap  , 

— —  bar  

 rolled  


DUTIES. 


per  cent. 
60  to  TS 
01 

71  to  188 
49  to«3 

[AO  to  IH] 

03  10  96 
[1001 

40  and  M 

M 

70 

90 

[186  t.>  U3] 
7A  to  M 
GO 

(Si 

43  ton 
ao 

80 
77 


ARTICLES. 


LeaOwf  

Lead  , 

WhitlDa  

LiaeeedoU  

HolaMaa  

OlUclotk  

U|rfnm  

Pew  

Paper,  [91  by  nercbant*]... 
Salt,  80,  [and  Turk'a  Mand. 

Silkt  

Shoe*  

Soap,  aoft  

Sngar,  brown  

-  reflniM]  

-  'yrup  

Splriu  


Tcbaeea,  in  cigara. 

Wines  

'WooUew  


D  U ri  B 8. 


per  oest. 

13 

[100] 

140 
[50] 

51 

67 

7S 

130 

30 

144] 

40ioM 
Mto  7» 
00 
71 
101 

[161  by  merebiaita.J 

(U  U  90] 

60  to  67 
4t  to  87 


We  Bubjoin  the  Ci-dbvamt  Tariff  of  Texas,  which  is  admirable  for  its 
simplicity,  but  most  unsound  and  pernicious  in  its  high  system  of  duties,  being 
generally  as  high  as  that  of  the  Tariff  of  the  United  States,  which  will  now 
extend  over  Texas.  As  far  as  duties  are  in  question,  no  one  can  regret  the  unicn 
of  Texas  with  the  great  American  republic. 

Impost  Duties  as  fixed  by  the  Fifth  Congress  of  Texas,  and  which  took  effbet  from  and 

after  the  1st  of  April,  1841. 


A  R  T  1  C  LBS. 


Ale.  and  all  other  klnda  of  malt  liquor 

Books  

Calicoes,  and  all  articles  of  which 
cotton  fums  a  component  part  . 

Cider,  in  caak  or  l>ottle  

Coffee  

Farming  ntensila,  impWments  of  hus- 
bandry,  and  furnitare,  the  properly 
of  etnigranti,  in  actual  u*e,  not  ea- 

eeediog  in  ralue  900  doUam  

Iron,  piB,  bar,  or  rod  

 all  maniifaetored  articles  of  which 

tt  farnia  a  component  port  

Linen,  all  articles  of  which  it  forma  a 

component  part  

Liquors,  brandy,  gin,  mm,  cordials, 
and  other  liquors,  *ta. ; — 

Firct  and  servind  proof  

Third  and  fourth  do  

Otct  fourth  do  

Whiskey, 

First  Bud  aecond  proof  

Third  proof.  

Fourth  proof.  

Over  fonrtb  proof.  

Salt  


D  D  T  I  B  S. 


45  per  cent  ad  valor, 
free. 

4fi  per  cent  ad  Talor. 

ditto. 
IS  per  cent  ad  ralor. 


free. 

10  per  cent  ad  ¥alor, 
45  per  cent  ad  valor. 

ditto. 

1  dollar  per  gallon. 
1  dir.  3S  c(s.  per  gal. 
t  dir.  50  eta  per  gal. 

00  cenla  per  gallon. 
7ti  cents  per  gallon. 

1  dollar  per  gallen, 
1  dir.  to  cu.  per  gal. 
IS  par  eant,  ad  ralor. 


ARTICLES. 


DUTIES. 


Silk,  all  anidea  of  wbleb  it  forms  a 
component  part  49  per  cent  ad  vakr. 

Stoel,  bar,  ornd  'U  per  cent  ad  ralor. 

Segar  I  dkto. 

Tea  .49  per  cent  ad  ratar. 

Tobacco  I  dHtB. 

Tools  and  Implements  of  trade  in 
actual  uae,  the  property  of  emi- 
grants   free. 

wines,  Burgundy,  befmitage,  Cbam-^ 
bertin,  and  all  other  Taristlea  or 
Burpindy,  except  Champafae.....  S49  per  cent  ad  ralor. 

 Champa^e   6  dollars  per  deseti. 

 Claret,  in  cases  40  per  eent  ed  ralea-. 

  dn.   in  eaaks  {  >0  cants  per  gallon. 

 Madeira   1  dir.  OOets.  per  gat, 

  Port  I  TO  cetrti  per  galton. 

 Rhenish,  all  kinds   1  dollar  per  gallwi. 

 Spanish,  red  and  white  I  90  cents  per  faHM. 

 Sherry   |ldlr.  OOoto,  per  (eL 

 Tenenffe   M  cents  per  gaUm. 

Wearing  apparel,  the  personal  pro-' 
perty  of  emigrants  I  free. 

Wooilens,  and  all  articles  of  vhieb 
wool  form  a  component  part... ....  dSperoaat  ad  rabr. 

An  articles  not  otbenrlae  eao-' 
merated  |  dkto. 


An  Act  to  authorise  the  Importation  of  Brandy  in  Casks  of  a  capacity  not  less 
than  Fifteen  Gallons,  and  the  Exportatira  of  the  same  for  the  Benefit  of  a 
Drawback  of  the  Duties. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreseDtatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ammcm 
in  CongraB  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  at  this  act,  brandy  may  be  imported  into 
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the  United  States  in  tmkg  of  a  capacity  not  leu  thao  fifteen  gaUons,  anv  thing  in  any  law  to  tlie 
contiary  notwithstandiDE ;  Proridedi  however,  that  all  the  provisioos  oi  existing  laws,  not  ineon- 
nttent  with  this  act,  r^dng  to  the  importation  of  foreign  spirits,  be  complied  with :  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  aJl  brandy  imported  in  casks,  of  a  capacity  less  titan  ninety  gallons,  sb^l  be  d^ 
poeited,  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  importer,  in  such  public  or  other  warehouses,  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  collector  or  surveyor  for  the  port,  where  the  same  shall  be  landed ;  and  atiall  be 
removed  therefrom  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  an  act  entitled,  "  An  Act  providing  for  the  Depo- 
sit of  Wines  and  distilled  Spirits  in  Public  Warehouses,  and  for  other  Purposes." 

II. —  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  brandy  imported  in  casks  of  a  capacity  not  less  than  fifteen 
^lons,  may  be  exported  for  tlie  benefit  of  a  drawback  of  the  duties  which  slial)  have  been  paid 
thereon  ;  and  the  exporter  or  exporters  of  brandy  so  imported,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  de- 
benture or  debentures,  for  the  amount  of  such  drawback,  agreeably  to  the  existing  laws  ;  and  all 
acts  now  in  force,  regulating  the  exportation  of  spirits,  and  the  allowance  and  payment  of  draw- 
backs and  debentures,  shall  be  deemed  applicable  to  brandy,  tlie  importation  of  which  is  permitted 
by  this  act.  [Approved,  2nd  of  March,  1827.] 

No  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty,  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  on 
the  seaboard,  tn  vessels  of  less  than  thirty  tons'  burden,  under  the  praalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  vessel 
and  cargo ;  nor  can  a  drawback  of  any  duties  be  obtained  on  exportation  except  by  sea ;  and  in 
vessels  of  not  len  than  thirty  tons*  burden —Act  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  Section  XCIl. 

Drawback  not  allowed  on  goods  exported  to  any  place  immediately  adjoining  the  United 
States,  except  to  places  westward  or  southward  of  Louisiana,  and  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica ;  nor  in  any  case,  when  exported  in  a  vessel  of  less  than  thirty  tons'  burden. — Act  of  the  2nd 
of  March,  1 799,  Sections  LXX  V.  and  XCII. ;  and  Act  of  the  5th  of  January,  1605,  Section  II. 

No  refined  lump  or  loaf  sugar  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  except  in  ships  or  vessels 
of  at  least  120  tons  burden,  and  in  packages  containing  at  least  600  lbs.,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
ftitiog  the  same,  together  with  the  ship  or  vessel. — Act  of  the  Sod  of  March,  1799,  Section  CHI. 

To  be  entitled  to  drawback,  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  the  goods  exported,  must  have 
been,  at  least,  fifty  dollars  by  one  vessel,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  person,  and  the  mer- 
chandise be,  at  the  time  of  exportation,  in  tite  same  package,  and  same  condition,  including  wrap- 
per and  ori^nal  mark  and  namber,  as  when  imported. — Art  of  the  22iid  of  May,  1824. 

DRAWBACK. 

XIV.  — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the  day  this  law  goes  into  efiTect,  there 
sliall  be  allowed  a  drawback  on  foreign  sui^r  refined  in  the  United  States,  and  exported  therefrom, 
equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  foreign  sugar  from  which  it  shall  be  manufactured,  to  be 
ascertained  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  no 
more,  and  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign  molasses  a  drawback  of  five  cents  per  gallon,  till  tlie  1st 
day  of  January,  1843,  when  it  sliall  be  reduced  one  cent  per  gallon  ;  and  annual^,  on  the  1st  dav 
of  January  thmafter,  the  said  drawback  sliall  be  reduced  one  cent  per  gallon,  until  the  same  shall 
be  wholly  discontinued.  Provided,  That  this  act  not  alter  or  repeal  any  law  now  in  force 
regulating  the  exportation  of  sugar  refined  or  spirits  distilled  from  molasses  in  the  United  States, 
acept  83  to  the  rates  of  dnties  and  drawbacks- 

XV.  — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  ^e  case  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise^  inn 
ported  on  and  after  the  day  this  act  gnes  into  operation,  and  entitled  to  debenture  under  existing 
law^  no  drawback  of  the  duties  sliall  be  allowed  on  the  same,  unless  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchan* 
dit^  sbaU  be  exported  from  the  United  States  within  three  years  from  Uie  date  of  importation  of 
the  same,  nor  shall  the  additional  rate  of  duty  levied  by  tliisact  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
imported  in  foreign  vessels,  be  refunded  in  cases  of  re-exportation  :  Provided,  Tliat  two  and  one- 
half  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  all  drawbacks  allowed,  except  on  foreign  refined  sugars,  shall 
be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  by  the  collectors  paying  such  drawbacks  respectively; 
and  in  the  case  of  foreign  refined  sugars,  ten  per  centum  shall  be  so  retained. — Act  of  the  30th  of 
August,  1842. 

No  distilled  spirits,  except  arrack,  brandy  in  casks  of  not  less  capacity  than  fifteen  gallons,  and 
sweet  cordial,  can  be  imported  in  ca^  or  vesseli  of  leas  capacity  than  ninety  gallons,  wine  mea- 
sure i  nor  in  casks  which  have  been  marked  putsiiant  lo  any  hw  of  the  United  States,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  same,  together  with  the  ship  or  venel  in  Which  thqr  were  imported.— Act  of  the 
2Bd  of  March,  1799,  Section  CIIL 

In  all  cases  where  there  are  more  goods  found  on  board  a  vessel  than  the  master  thereof  has 
reported  in  his  mantfeat,  he  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  ofEcen  of  the  customs,  make  a  post 
entry  for  the  same,  and  pay  two  dollars  therefore ;  and  for  every  disagreement  between  his  mani- 
ftatand  cargo,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of500doIlar5.~Act  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  Section  LVII. 

Drawback  is  not  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  goods  which  shall  have  been  imported  in  foreign 
venela,  from  any  of  the  dominions,  colonies*  or  pooes^oiu  of  any  foreign  power,  with  which  the 
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TeBsebofthe  United  States  are  not  p»initted  directly  to  tmde^Act  of  the  37di  of  April,  18I6> 
Section  IV. 

No  allowance  of  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  iron  cablet,  or  parts  thereof,  butter,  flA  oil, 
playing  cards,  cordage  if  less  than  five  tons,  foreign  dried  and  pidtled  fish,  or  other  salted  prori- 
sions,  nnr  on  sail  duck  if  less  than  fifty  bolts. — Act  of  the  1 4th  of  July,  1832. 

Within  twenty  days  after  the  clairance  of  a  vessel,  the  exporter  of  goods  by  said  vessel  must 
swear  to  the  export  entry,  and  give  a  bond  that  they  shall  not  be  landed  in  any  place  or  port  within 
the  limits  of  the  I'nited  States,  or  forfeit  the  drawback. —  Act  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799.  Exten- 
sion of  time  to  twenty  days.— Act  of  the  Ist  of  March,  1823. 

Bonnty  is  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  pickled  fish  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  cored 
and  packed  solely  with  foreign  salt,  on  which  the  duty  shall  have  been  paid. — Act  of  the  Snd  of 
March,  1799,  Section  LXX^III. 

All  goods,  on  examination  by  the  appraisers,  not  corresponding  irith  the  entry  made  of  thea, 
are  liable  to  forfeiture. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  is  to  be  ascertained  by  actual  measurement  by  the  standard 
bnshel,  and  not  by  weight. 

REGISTER  ACT. 

Every  owner  of  a  vessel,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  swear  (or  affinn)  to 
the  resister  witliin  ninety  days  after  its  being  granted,  or  it  becomes  void,  and  tlie  vessel  and  catjo 
pays  foreifin  tonnage  and  duty. 

For  duty  of  appraisers,  &c.,  see  Section  XVII.,  Act  of  the  30th  of  August,  1842,  page  20. 

Duties  to  be  paid  in  cash. — See  Section  XII.,  Act  of  tlie  30th  of  August,  1642,  page  18. 

RATES  AT  WHICH  FOREIGN  MONEY  OR  CURRENCY  ARE  TAKEN  AT  THE 
CUSTOM-HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


Franc  of  France  or  Bel- 
gium (fixed  by  law) 

Pound  sterling  of  Great 

Britain   „ 

Real  vellon  of  Spain  ...  „ 

Real  plate  of  Spain   „ 

Guilder  of  the  Nether- 
lands   „ 

Rupee  of  Bengal  and 

Bombay,  or  ucca   „ 

Milrea  orPortugal   „ 

Tale  of  China  

Mark  banco  of  Hamburg 
Florin  of  the  Nethertan^  „ 

.  Pagoda  of  India   „ 

Rix  dollar  of  Denmark  .  „ 
Livre  toumois  of  France  „ 
Pound  sterling  of  Ireland  „ 

Florin  of  Saxony  

„  Bohemia  

Elberfeldt  

„  Prussia  

„  Trieste  

„  Niiremburg  

„  Frankfort  

„  Austria  

Basil  

Sc.  Gaul  

Creveld  


dl».  cts. 

4  80 
0  05 
0  10 

0  40 

0  50 

1  24 
1  48 
0  33^ 

0  40 

1  84 
I  00 
0  18] 
4  10 
0  48 
0  48 
0  40 
0  22} 
0  48 
0  40 
0  40 
0  48 
0  41 

O  40  3  0 


Florin  of  Augsburg  

Rix  dollar  of  Prussia  

Bremen  

Sweden  

»  Saxony  

Halifax  pound  

Rhenish  rix  dollar  

Geneva  livre  

Silver  ruble  

Leghorn  dollar  

Paper  ruble  (varies  from  4  rubles  65 

copecks  to  4  rubles  84  copecks  to 

the  dollar). 

Naples  ducat  

Leipsic  rix  dollar  ,  

Elberfeldt  rixdoUar.  

Berlin  rix  dollar  

L^hom  livre  (6i  to  the  dollar). . . 

Sicily  ounce  ,  

Jamaica  pound  

Florence  livre   

Neufcliatel  livre   

Current  marc  

Livre  of  Catalonia  

Crown  of  Tuscany  

Genoa  livre  

Pezza  of  Leghorn  


dlis.  cu. 
0  48 

0  68^ 

0  69 
4  00 
0  60f 
0  2) 
0  75 
0  90 


0  80 
0  72 
0  69f 
0  69} 
0  15^5 
2  40 
5  00 
0  15 
0  26i 
0  28 

0  59i 

1  05 
0  18] 
0  90 


Note.— All  currencies  not  fixed  by  law,  are  taken  according  to  the  American  consul's  certifi- 
cate of  their  intrinsic  value,  compared  witli  tlie  American  dollar,  which  must  accompany  ereiy 
invoice  of  merchandise,  whether  free  or  dutiable. 
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DRAFTS. 

TUX  lOLLOWINO  ALLOWANCU  AMX  MADE  BT  LAW  FOK  DBAFT8  OM  ABTICLBS  SDBJECT  TO  DITTY  BY 

WEIGHT. 


On  any  quantity  of  1  cwt  

n   above  1  cwt  and  not  exceeding  2  cwt. 
„  2  cwt.  „  3  cwt. 

-  8  cwt.  „  10  cwt. 


On  any  quantity  above  10  cwt.  luid  not  ex- 
ceeding 16  cwt  

„       18  cwt  

Act  ofthe  2nd  of  March,  1799,  Sec.  I.VI1I. 


lbs. 

7 
9 


TARES  ALLOWED  BY  LAW. 


On  iugar  in  casks,  except  loaf... 

„  boxes  

„       begs  or  mats  

On  cheese  in  hampeis  or  baskets 

„  boxes  

On  candles  in  boxes  

On  chocolate  in  boxes  

On  cotton  in  bales  

M  ceroons  

On  Glauber  salts  in  casks  


per  cent. 
12 
15 

5 
10 
SO 

8 
10 

2 

6 

8 


On  Diuls  in  casks  

On  sugar-candy  in  boxes  

On  soap  in  boxes  

On  shot  in  casks  

On  twine  in  casks  

„  bales  

On  all  other  goods^  pa^og  a  specific  duty, 
according  to  the  invoice  thereor,  or  actual 
weiglit. 


per  cent. 
8 
10 
ID 
S 
12 
3 


On  any  of  the  preceding  articleat,  the  importer  may  have  the  invoice  tare  allowed,  if  he  makes 
his  election  at  the  time  of  making  his  entry,  and  obtains  the  consent  of  the  collector  and  naval 
officer.— Act  of  the  2nd  ofMarchj  1799.  Section  LVIII. 


FEES  OF  OFFICE. 

TO  THE  COLLBCTOB  AND  NATAL  OFFICBB. 


Entij  of  8  vessel  of  100  tons  or  up- 
wards   

Clearance  „ 

Entry  of  vessels  under  100  tons   

Clearance  „   

Every  post  entry   

Permit  to  land  goods  

Every  bond  taken  officially   


dlrs.  cts. 


50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
0  20 
0  40 


Permit  to  load  goods,  for  the  ex- 
portation for  drawback  

Debenture,  or  other  official  certifi- 
cate   

Bill  of  health  

Official  document  (register  excepted) 
required  by  any  person  

Sea  letter   


dlrs.  cts. 


TO  TUB  SUaVETOB. 

dlrs.  cts. 


Admeasuring  and  certifying  the  same,  of  every  ^ip  or  vessel  of  100  tons  and  under,  per  ton  1  00 

Admeasurement  of  every  ship  or  vessel  above  100  tons,  and  not  exceeding  200  tons   1  50 

Above  200  tons   2  00 

For  all  other  services  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  having  on  board, 

goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty   3  00 

For  like  services  on  board  any  ^ip  or  vessel  less  than  100  tons   1  50 

On  all  vessels,  not  having  on  boara  gOf>ds,  wares,  or  merdiandise,  subject  to  duty   0  66} 

Certificate  of  registry  on  record  and  bond   2  25 

Endonement  on  register  or  record   1  00 

Every  bond  requirra  b^  nffttiy  act   0  25 

Everj  bond  for  a  Mediterruiean  passport  0  40 

Seaman's  protection   0  25 


STATUTE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  VESSELS. 


The  laws  relating  to  the  registry  of  vessels,  the  transfer  of  vessels  by  bill  of  sale,  the  enrolling 
and  licensing  of  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  and  the  bounties  payable  to  ve»eu 
employed  in  the  cod^fishery,  are  of  immense  importance  to  those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 

vol..  III.  6  b 
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but  they  are  to  be  found  onl;^  by  an  examination  of  the  numerous  statute  laws  of  the  Uaited 

States,  or  in  the  voliiniinons  digests  of  the  same. 

Regulered  Vetsek.—  Vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  and  wholly  owned  by  citizens  thereof ; 
vessels  captured  in  war  by  such  citizens,  and  condemned  aa  prizes;  vessels  adjudged  to  befur- 
feited  forbreadi  of  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States  being  wholly  owned  by  such  citizens :  and  no 
others  may  be  registered.  No  vessel  is  entitled  to  repsiiy,  or  if  registered,  to  the  benefits  thereof, 
if  owned  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  any  citizen  usually  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  dtiring  such  re> 
sidence,  unless  he  be  a  consul  of  the  United  States,  or  an  agent  for.  and  a  partner  in,  some  hoiise 
of  trade  or  copartnership,  insisting  of  citizens  of»  and  actually  carrying  oo  trade  vitluii,  tlie 
United  States. 

A  registered  vessel  whicli  by  sale  becomes  the  property  of  a  foreigner,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
a  new  register,  notwithstanding  she  may  afterwards  become  American  i)roperty.  No  vesid  iseo* 
titled  to  registry,  or  its  benefits,  owned  by  a  non-resident  naturalised  citizen  if  residing  for  more 
than  one  year  in  the  country  from  which  1ie  originated,  or  for  more  than  two  years  in  any  forngn 
country,  unless  he  be  a  consul,  or  other  public  agent  of  the  United  States. 

A  vessel  shall  be  deemed  to  belongto  the  port  at  or  near  whicli  tlie  managing  owner  usually  Kside>; 
and  the  name  of  tlie  vessel,  and  of  the  place  to  which  she  belongs,  shaU  be  painted  on  her  stem, 
on  a  black  ground,  with  white  letters  of  not  less  than  three  inches  in  length.  The  certificate  of 
the  master  cirpenter  under  whose  direction  the  vessel  is  built,  must  be  produced,  prior  to  registiy; 
which  certificate  is  sufficient  to  remove  a  new  vessel  from  one  district  to  another  in  the  saaKMSt 
adjoining  state,  where  the  owner  actually  resides,  provided  it  be  with  ballast  only. 

In  order  to  the  registry  of  a  vessel,  tlie  owner,  or  one  of  tlie  owners,  must  make  oath  to  Ibe 
property  of  the  vessel,  her  name,  burden,  time  when  and  place  where  she  was  built ;  and  that  there 
IS  no  foreigner  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  such  vessel,  or  the  profits  thereof;  and  that 
the  master  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  oath  required  to  be  taken  by  the  ovner, 
respects  only  the  legal  ownerdiip  of  the  property ;  and  does  not  require  a  disclosure  of  any 
equitable  interests  vested  in  dtizens  of  the  United  States,  but  only  a  denial  that  any  subject  w 
citizen  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  ship,  w  in  me  pnv 
fits  thereof.  An  agent  or  attorney  may  make  oath,  as  agent,  in  case  of  registry,  where  the  owner 
is  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  district  to  which,  by  virtue  of  purdiase,  the  vessel  should  belw^ 

Steamboats  may  be  registered  or  licensed  in  the  name  of  the  president  or  secretary  of  an  inoor^ 
porated  company,  without  designating  the  names  of  the  persons  composing  the  company ;  but  no 
part  of  such  vessel  can  be  owned  by  any  foreigner.  Vessels  employed  wholly  io  the  whale  ^bm, 
owned  by  an  incorporated  company,  may  be  registered  as  above,  so  long  as  they  shall  be  wholly 
employed  therein. 

The  issuing  of  certificates  of  record  applies  only  to  vessels  built  either  by  or  for  foreinmsio 
the  United  States,  and  does  not  extend  to  vessels  which,  liaving  been  registered,  are  sud  to  a 

foreigner. 

Any  vessel  entitled  to  registry,  being  in  a  port  other  than  the  one  at  which  the  ownCT  amslly 
resides,  may  be  registered  at  the  place  where  she  may  be  at  the  time.  And  the  oath  required  may 
be  taken  before  the  collector  of  the  place  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  or  before  the  collector  of  me 
place  in  which  she  may  be.  When  such  vessel  shall  arrive  within  Uie  district  to  which  sbebeloi^ 
the  register  so  obtained  shall  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  and  a  permanent  reg^ter  frsnted  u 
lieu  thereof. 

When  a  registered  vessel  is  transferred  to  a  foreigner,  such  transfer  shall  be  made  koown  br 
delivering  up  to  a  collector  of  a  district,  the  certificate  of  registry,  within  seven  days  after  ssd 
transfer  of  property  ;  and  if  the  transfer  shall  take  place  when  the  vessel  is  at  a  foreign  port,  oral 
sea,  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall  within  eight  days  afler  his  arrival  in  any  port  of  the  Unil«l 
States,  deliver  up  the  register  to  the  collector  of  such  district.  It  is  the  practice  not  to  destroy 
the  register  afler  it  is  canceled;  it  is  deposited  in  the  r^istei^g  office,  and  a  duly  certified  copy  » 
legal  evidence. 

If  a  master  of  a  re^stered  vessel  be  changed,  the  name  of  the  new  master  is  endorsed  upon  the 
register,  upon  his  making  oath  that  lie  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  If  any  certificate  of  refflfr 
try  or  record  shall  be  fraudulently  or  knowingly  used,  for  any  vessel  not  then  actually  entiUed  to  the 
benefits  thereof,  she,  with  her  tackle,  &c.,  shaU  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States.  An  enrolled  or 
licensed  vessel  about  to  proceed  on  a  foreign  voyage,  must  surrender  her  enrolment  and  liceuce, 
and  be  duly  registered,  or  she,  together  with  the  goods  imported  therein,  will  be  liable  to  sanu* 
and  forfeiture.  In  case  of  the  loss  of  a  register,  the  master  of  the  vessel  may  take  oath  to  dw 
feet,  and  obtain  a  new  one.  ^ 

Of  the  Tran^  <^  Veta^—^hen  any  registered  vessel  shall,  in  irtiole  or  in  part  be  translrrKd 
to  a  citizen,  or  altered  in  form  or  burden,  by  being  lengthened  or  buUt  upw,  or  from  one  denomi- 
nation  to  another  by  the  mode  of  rising,  she  sluU  be  registered  anew,  or  cease  to  be  deened  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States. 

If  a  r^stered  vessel  shall  be  sold  is  part  to  resident  citizens  of  the  United  StaUs^  while  at  m, 
without  a  bill  of  sale  reciting  the  register,  and  without  being  dien  registoed  anew,  she  b 
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Uable  with  brr  ca^  for  higlier  dutln  than  are  payable  by  vessels  of  tlie  United  States.  By 
the  general  maritime  law,  a  bill  of  sale  is  necessary  to  pass  toe  tiUe  of  tfie  ship.  The  inaccurate 
KciW  of  the  certificate  of  rc^stry  in  the  bill  of  sale,  does  not  avoid  the  sale,  but  the  vessel  is 
thereby  deprived  of  her  American  privtlwes.  If  a  sea  vessel  be  assigned  to  a  foreigner,  the  effect 
is  the  same ;  but  if  it  be  a  coaster,  the  sue  is  not  thereby  invalidated,  but  die  vessel  is  subject  to 
forfeiture.  A  regular  bill  of  sale  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  will  transfer  the  proper^.  And,  in  general, 
where  there  can  be  no  manual  ddiveiy,  there  should  be  a  delivery  of  sometbing  as  an  uuHtnum  or 
token.  A  bill  of  sale  is  tlie  proper  title  to  which  the  maritime  courts  look,  it  is  the  universal  in- 
strument of  transfer  of  vessels ;  it  is  made  absolutely  oeceesary  by  statute. 

EnroUed  VeueU. — Enrolled  vessels  are  those  over  twenty  tons'  buiden,  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing tfsde  and  fisheries ;  and  are  licensed  annually  for  the  employment  or  business  authorised  by 
the  tenour  of  the  licence.  Vessels  enrolled  and  licensed,  bound  on  a  forei^  voyage,  may  be  rois- 
tered; and  enrolled  vessels,  being  in  a  port  other  than  the  one  to  wliicli  she  belongs,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  licence,  may  obtain  temporary  registry.  Vessels  under  twenty  tons'  burden  may  be  licensed 
for  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries.  A  vessel  Itcoised  for  any  employment,  nay  surrender  it  at  any 
time  within  the  period  for  which  it  was  issued. 

All  licences  must  be  renewed  within  three  days  after  the  expiration  thereof,  if  the  vessel  be 
within  the  district  to  which  she  belongs ;  if  on  a  voyage  at  the  time  of  expiration,  within  three 
days  after  her  flnt  arrival ;  if  sold,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  we  licence  is  vacated.  Should  a  licence  be 
kit  or  destroyed*  n  new  one  may  be  obtained,  on  the  oath  of  the  master  to  ihe  loss,  &c.  On  a 
tnuNfer  of  an  enrolled  vessd,  a  new  enrolment  must  be  obtained,  the  requisites  for  obtaining 
which  are  similar  to  those  for  re^tmd  vessels. 

Coatimg  rrwir.— The  United  States  is  divided  into  three  great  districts :  the  Bret,  between  the 
cwtem  limits  of  the  United  States  and  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia ;  the  second,  to  include  all 
districts,  &c  ,  between  the  river  Perdido  and  the  western  limits  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
third,  all  tlie  ports,  &c,  between  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia  and  the  river  Perdido. 

Every  vessel  destined  from  a  district  in  one  state  to  a  district  in  the  same,  or  en  adjoining  state, 
with  foreign  mercliandise  in  packages  as  imported,  the  value  of  which  exceeds  400  dollars,  or  vrith 
ibreign  goods  in  original  packwes  or  otherwise,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  exceeds  800  dollars, 
must  obtain  a  clearance-   On  uie  arrival  of  eveiy  such  vessel  at  tlie  port  of  destination,  the  master 


Vessels  sailing  with  a  raasting  licence,  laden  with  goods  wholly  of  the  produce  or  manafactiire 
of  the  United  States,  are  not  required  to  clear,  if  bound  from  one  to  another  port  within  either  of 
the  three  peat  districts. 

AO  registered  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  are  required  to  d«r  in  going  from  one 
district  to  any  other  district,  and  also  on  thdr  arrival  in  the  other  district  to  enter  utraer  similar 
Mfulations  to  those  vessels  under  a  licetMs.  Since  tbe  act  of  1638,  chap.  109,  the  mackarel  fishery 
cannot  be  lawfully  carried  on  under  a  licence  for  the  cod  fishery. 

The  82nd  section  oftheact  of  Febniary  IS,  1793,  forfeits  a  vessel  licensed  for  the  fisheries,  if 
eo^ed  in  a  bnsiness,  of  whatever  nature,  and  with  whatever  object,  which  is  not  expressly  auUio- 
riaed  bv  the  tenour  of  the  licence.  But  vessels  licensed  for  the  mackarel  fishery  are  not  liable  to 
theforfeitiire  imposed  by  the  5tJi  and  82nd  sections  of  the  act  of  February  18, 1793,  in  consequence  of 
any  such  vessel  whilst  so  licensed  having  been  engaged  in  catching  cod  or  other  tish  — But  the 
owner  of  such  vessel  may  not  receive  the  bounty  allowed  to  vessels  in  the  cod  fistieiy.  A  vessel 
to  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  must  he  actually  empl<qred  at  sea,  in  die  cod  fisheries,  a  certain  speci- 
fied time,  and  must  dry  cure  the  fish  caught. 

fUhing  Bouniiet. — The  fisliing  season  is  accounted  from  the  last  day  of  February  to  the  last  day 
of  November;  and  the  following  allowances  are  paid  on  tlie  lost  day  of  December,  annually,  to 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  of  each  vessel  that  slial)  be  duly  licensed  and  qualified  for  tlie  cod  fisheries, 
aod  that  shall  have  been  employed  four  months  of  the  fisliing  season,  viz. : — To  every  vessel  of 
more  than  five  tons  and  not  exceeding  thirty  tons*  burden,  three  dollars  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  above 
thirty  tons'  burden,  four  dollars  per  ton ;  above  Uiirty  tons,  with  a  crew  of  not  less  than  ten  per- 
sons, and  employed  three  montlis  and  a  half,  three  dollars  and  fifly  cents  per  ton.  The  bounty  on 
any  one  vessel  cannot  exceed  860  dolhirs.  Vessels  of  mora  than  five  and  leas  than  tvrenty  tons, 
must  catch  and  land  twelve  quintals  of  fish  per  ton,  during  the  season. 

Tbe  skipper  of  each  fishing  vessel  must  make  an  agreement  with  evei^  fisherman  before  pro- 
ceeding on  a  voyage.  By  paying  montlily  wages  in  money  in  lieu  of  dividing  the  fish,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fishing  voyage,  in  the  proportions  provided  for  by  law,  tlie  agreement  is  violated,  and 
the  bounty  is  forfeited.  The  oath  of  tbe  master,  at  the  time  the  vessel  lias  been  actually  employed 
in  the  fisheries,  is  required  by  an  act  of  July  29,  1613,  sec.  6. 

Fishing  vessels  wrecked  may  obtain  the  bounty  in  certain  cases,  by  the  act  of  1824,  chap.  152. 
Fishing  vessels  may  obtain  a  licence  to  touch  and  trade  at  a  foreign  port,  under  tlie  act  of  February 
IS,  1793. — But  tlie  mere  proceeding  to  a  foreign  port,  if  within  the  customaiy  nuage  of  a  fishing 
voyage,  is  not  proceeding  on  a  fordgn  voyage,  withtn  the  meaning  of  the  act.   Ine  bounties  granted 
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by  law,  are  paid  on  sucli  f  esseb  only,  the  offiem  and  three4bitrtlit  of  the' crew  of  whidi,  ihall  be 

proved  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  enrolling  and  licensing  of  vessels,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  the  re- 
gistering and  recording  of  them,  require,  that  wlien  a  vessel  is  sold  and  transferred,  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  her  papers  shall  be  given  up  to  be  cancelled,  and  that  she  shall  be  papered  anew ;  that  when 
a  vessel  employed  in  tlie  coasting  trade,  cod  fishery,  or  mackarel  fisliery,  is  at  a  port  other  than  the 
one  to  which  she  belongs,  whose  licence  lias  expired,  she  is  required  to  surrender  the  eorolmait 
and  licence,  a  "  temporary  register  "  to  enable  the  vessel  to  return  to  the  port  ownenbip,  evea 
should  tliat  port  be  in  an  adjoining  district,  there  again  to  be  enrolled  and  licensed,  in  eveiy  parti- 
cular as  before  the  temporary  register  was  granted  and  when  an  enrolled  vessel  is  at  a  port  other 
than  the  one  to  which  sne  belongs,  and  is  destined  for  a  foreign  port,  she  is  required  to  snrrender 
all  her  papers,  and  procure  a  register,  for  the  foreign  voyage  ;  and  upon  her  return  to  the  port 
wliere  sne  is  owned,  she  is  again  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  enrolment  and  licence  acts. 
This  series  of  <^anges  may  be  entirely  obviated,  and  the  whole  bu«ness  of  registering,  recording, 
and  licensing  vesse^i  arranged  in  a  simple  and  concise  manner,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  autho- 
rising all  vessels  to  be  registered  permanently,  whether  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  coasting,  or 
fisheries,  according  to  the  form  now  in  use  for  vessels  bound  on  a  foreign  voyage.  The  several 
parts  or  proportions  owned  by  each  individual,  ought  also  to  be  expressed  in  the  raster  ;  and 
when  a  partial  transfer  of  property  is  made,  it  should  be  endorsed  on  the  register  and  the  record  ; 
and  when  there  is  an  hypothecation,  by  bottomry  or  otherwise,  it  should  be  recorded,  to  be  valid  ; 
and  thus  make  the  register  the  real  evidence  of  ownership.  According  to  the  present  i^ten, 
volumes  of  records  are  required  to  be  kept,  at  great  labour  and  expense,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  partial  changes  of  property  in  vessels,  and  their  changes  of  employment. 

After  a  vessel  is  permanently  registered,  and  is  to  be  employed  in  the  coas^ting  trade  or  fisheries, 
a  licence  should  be  given  for  tliat  particular  employment,  to  be  renewed  annually ;  and  when  a 
vessel  is  taken  from  either  of  those  employments,  to  be  put  into  foreign  trade,  the  licence  should 
be  surrendered,  and  a  clearance  granted  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  under  the  original  permanent 
document. 

Copies  of  all  registers  and  enrolments  issued  by  tlie  existing  laws,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 

re^ster  of  the  treasury,  and  a  duplicate  of  eadi  made  for  the  records  of  the  custom-house.  Cod> 
sequently,  when  a  vessel  is  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed,  and  again  registered,  as  oflen  happens 
within  a  year,  triplicate  copies  at  each  change  are  rendered  necessary.  By  the  mode  su^ested, 
the  labour  at  the  custom-houses  would  be  greatly  reduced  ;  the  records  would  at  all  times  show 
the  real  bon^  ^Ae  ownership  of  vessels ;  and  the  mercantile  community  wfHiId  be  rrlieTed  of  the 
onerous  requirements  imposed  by  every  partial  transfer  of  tlieir  proper^  in  vessek,  and  also  those 
incident  to  their  frequent  cliangesof  employment. 

The  acts  upon  which  the  existing  system  is  based,  are  those  of  December  31,  1792  ;  Febntary 
18,  1793;  March  2,  June  27,  1797;  March  2,  1803;  March  27,  1604  j  March  3,  1825;  and  Pe- 
bniary  1),  1830. 

The  following  circular  instructions  to  collectors  of  the  customs,  dated  Treasnry 
Department,  April  10,  1845,  are  explanatory  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
March  3,  1845. 

Herewith  jrou  will  receive  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  allowtngdrswback  upon  foreign  merchan- 
dise exported  in  the  original  packages  to  Chihuahua  and  Santa^,  in  Mexico,  and  to  the  British 
North  American  provinces  adjoining  the  United  States,"  approved  theSrdof  Blarch,  1845,  accom- 
panied with  forms  and  instructions  for  carrying  the  same  into  execution. 

The  first  six  sections  of  the  act  apply  to  the  exportalion  of  merchandise  "  in  tlie  origioal  pack- 
ages as  imported,"  to  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico,  or  Santa  in  New  Mexico,  either  by  the  route  of 
the  Arkansas  river,  through  Van  Buren,  or  by  the  route  of  Red  river,  through  Fulton,  or  by  the 
route  of  the  Missouri  river,  through  Independence.  Consequently,  foreign  imported  merdiandise 
exported  or  conveyed  to  the  places  in  Mexico  or  New  Mexico,  mentioned,  by  any  other  routes  than 
those  indicated  in  the  act,  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  import  duties.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  exportation  of  merchandise  by  the  routes  and  to  the  places  before  mentioned, 
can  only  be  made  from  tlie  origioal  port  of  importation. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  by  the  I  Ith  section  <^ 
the  act,  the  following  rules,  regulations,  and  forms,  are  prescribed,  and  are  to  be  strictly  enforced. 

First. — In  regard  to  the  exportation  of  merchandise  to  Chihuahua  and  Santa  Ffe : — 

On  first  giving  twenty-four  hours*  notice  at  the  custom-house,  of  intention  to  export,  the  ex- 
porter must  make  due  entry,  and  for  that  purpose  must  produce  the  invoice  required  by  the  2od 
section  of  the  act.  Said  entr^  must  recite  the  invoice  in  detail ;  and,  in  addition,  give  a  particniar 
description  of  the  merdiandise,  whence  and  by  whom  imported,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
time  of  importation,  with  the  original  invoice  value  of  the  goods ;  and  abo  state  the  de^ti^atioa, 
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and  tlie  route  hj  which  the  merchaDdise  is  to  be  transported.  The  entrv  must,  in  all  cases,  be  verified 
hr  the  oath  or  affirniation  of  the  person  making  the  sam^  together  will)  the  oath  or  affirmation  of 
the  first  importer,  with  Uiat  of  «n^  penon  through  whose  bands  the  merchandise  may  have  paued, 
declaring  the  same  to  be  in  the  onginal  package  or  packu«s,  and  that  the  duties  have  been  paid  or 
tecored.  Inspection  of  the  packages  should  also  be  caFefnllv  made  by  a  proper  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, at  the  time  of  making  the  entry.  The  bond  required  oy  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  must  be 
given  by  the  exporter. 

In  consideration  of  the  large  inland  transportation,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  injury,  and  de- 
fiKing  the  marks  on  the  packages,  thereby  rendering  it  difficult  to  identify  them,  it  is  deemed  pro- 
per, for  the  more  effectual  security  of  the  revenue,  to  require  that  each  package  shall  be  enclosed 
m  *  strong  wooden  box  or  covering,  on  which  the  same  marks  and  numbers  are  to  be  placed  as 
those  on  the  inner  pacltage.  The  inner  package  is  to  be  secured  with  a  strong  cord  or  rope,  with 
the  custom-house  seal  attached. 

Forms  of  entry,  invoice  certificates,  and  oatlis,  are  herewith  transmitted,  marked  from  A  to  D, 
inclosive. 

Secondly. — The  remaining  sections  of  the  act  apply  to  tlie  exportation  of  merchandise  for  be- 
nefit of  drawback  to  the  British  North  American  provinces  adjoining  the  United  States,  and  enu- 
merating certain  ports,  "  declared  ports  from  which  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merdiandise,  on 
which  the  import  duty  has  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  may  be  exported  to  ports  in  the  ad- 
joining British  provinces,  and  to  which  ports  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  may  be  trans- 
ported, inland  or  by  water,  from  tlie  port  of  original  importation,  under  existing  provisions  of  law, 
to  be  thence  exported  for  the  benefit  of  drawback." 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  transportation,  inland,  of  foreign  merchandise,  in  the  onginal 
packages  sis  imported,  to  the  designated  ports  of  exportation  enumerated  in  the  7th  section  of  the 
act,  is  to  be  similar  to  tltat  prescribed  in  the  79th  section  of  the  general  collection  act  of  the  2nd  of 
March,  1 799 ;  and  all  the  lepil  requirements  and  forms  of  law  must  be  strictly  pursued,  in  cases 
arising  under  this  act. 

In  the  exportation  by  sea  to  ports  in  the  adjoining  British  provinces,  all  the  existing  requisi- 
tions of  law,  regulating  the  exportation  of  merchandise  to  foreign  ports,  for  the  benefit  of  draw- 
back, must  be  fully  complied  with. 

On  the  arrival  of  merchandise  transported  inland,  at  either  of  the  enumerated  ports  of  exporta- 
tion, a  strict  and  thorough  examination  of  the  same  must  be  made  by  an  officer  of  the  customs,  to 
see  that  the  goods  are  ioeotical  witli  those  described  in  the  accompanying  tmnsportation  certifi- 
cate,  granted  by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence  they  may  have  been  originally  transported. 

In  the  event  of  any  detention  of  tlie  merchandise,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  for  any  cause,  said 
merchandise  must  be  deposited  ather  in  the  custom-house,  or  in  some  secure  store-house,  to  be 
sdected  by  the  collector,  the  keys  of  which  must  be  lodged  in  his  liands.  Any  expense  for  storage 
must  be  defrayed  by  the  owner  or  consignee  of  die  goods.  Before  exporting  the  goods  to  their 
destined  port  in  the  adjoining  Bridsh  provinces,  entry  must  be  made  according  to  the  forms  hercs 
with  marked  E  and  F. 

Ou  the  return  of  the  manifest  with  the  certificate  thereon,  in  due  form,  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  exportation,  it  must  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  collector  of  the  district  and  pOTt  from 
whence  tlie  goods  were  originally  transported,  in  order  that  the  drawback  of  the  duties  may  be 
duly  paid  by  tlie  collector  of  said  port. 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted,  that  the  law  contemplating  the  probable  retention  of  the  original 
manifest  at  tlie  foreign  custom-house,  requires  a  duplicate,  or  certified  copy  of  the  same,  to  be 
granted  at  the  time  of  exportation,  on  which  is  to  be  endorsed  the  certificate  of  the  foreign  oolleo- 
tat,  and  also  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  master. 


CANADA  CUSTOM-HOUSE  DUTIES  CIRCULAR. 

The  following  circular,  dated  "  Inspector-generaPs  Office,  Montreal,  April  7, 
1845/'  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  different  ports  in  that  province, 
and  signed  Joseph  Carey,  deputy  inspector-general,  refers  to  the  act  of  CtHigress 
mllowing  drawback  on  goods  exported  to  the  territories  adjoining  the  United 
States. 

Sir. — With  reference  to  a  recent  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  allowing  drawback 
on  merchandise  exported  to  the  British  provinces  in  North  America,  which,  no  doubt,  has  come 
under  your  notice,  I  have  tlie  honour  to  remind  you  that  articles  so  exported  from  tlie  United 
States,  into  tlib  province,  will  be  liable  to  tlie  payment  of  the  duties  imjiosed  by  the  acts  of  the 
provincial  l^lature,  and  also  to  the  duties  under  Uie  imperial  act  5  and  6  Victoria,  cap.  49,  wbe- 
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tber  such  goods  are  origitully  the  growth,  producdon,  or  manufacture    tht  United  Kii^dim,  or 

of  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  &c.,  or  oth^viM. 

(>□  this  point,  your  attention  is  requested  to  the  27th  section  the  imperial  act  3  and  4  Wil* 
liam  IV.,  cap.  69,  which  enacts  "  that  no  goods  shall,  upon  importation  into  any  of  the  Britiih 

Sossessions  in  America,  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
angdom,  or  of  any  British  possessions  in  Amenca,  unless  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
from  some  British  possessions  in  America."  Consequently,  all  articles  imported  into  (liis  provinoe^ 
from  or  through  the  United  States,  are  deemed  foreign,  altboush  any  of  such  articles  may  be  llie 
growth,  production,  or  manuiacture  of  the  United  Kingdom;  wnicb.  when  ao  imported,  must  be 
held  to  be  liable  to  du^  as  foreign  goods ;  that  is,  to  tlie  duties  in  full  imposed  both  by  the  adi 
of  the  imperial  parliament  and  of  the  provincial  legialature,  imposing  duties  of  custcmu,  now  in 
force,  viz. :  Imp«rial  Act  S  and  6  Victoria,  cap-  49.  and  Provincial  Act  8  Victnia,  cap.  S,  sod 
6  Victoria,  cap  31,  the  one  in  addition  to  Uie  other." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


UFE,  FIKE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES,  IN  THE  UNITED  STAITS. 

We  have  given  tabular  statements  of  assurance  companies,  and  rates  of 
assurances,  under  the  heads  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  practice  of  underwriting  marine  insurances,  does  not  (as  far  as  we 
hare  been  enabled  to  ascertain),  exist  in  the  United  States. 

JJfe  in$uranee»  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  lat.  Common  joint- 
stock  companies,  the  personal  liability  of  the  members  of  which  to  pay  over 
and  above  their  shares  in  the  joint-stockj  depends  in  the  United  States  apon 
the  limitation  allowed  or  imposed  by  the  respective  state  legislatives.  The 
first  chiss  merely  engage  to  pay  liabilities  for  policies,  and  then  divide  the  annual 
profit  or  loss  according  to  the  amount  of  stock  among  the  shareholders. 

The  second  class  are  joint-stock  companies  with  populous  bodies,  who 
instead  of  paying  fixed  sums  at  the  termination  of  lives,  first  pay  the  stodt- 
holders  an  annual  interest,  and  divide  a  portion  of  generally  two-thirds  of  any 
balance  of  net  profit  among  those  who  hold  policies. 

The  third  class  is  the  mutual  life  insurance  companies,  formed  mudi  up<ai 
the  same  principles  as  in  England.  Each  person  assured  receiving  a  share  of 
the  profits,  and  being  liable  for  a  share  of  the  losses,  and  consequently  s 
partner  in  the  concern,  or  corporation. 

The  management  of  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States,  is  intrusted 
usually,  as  in  England,  to  a  board  of  directors,  with  a  president,  vice-president, 
actuary,  secretary,  &c. 

let.  The  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  company,  which  is  of  tbc 
first  or  proprietory  class,  transacts  its  business  under  the  following  rules  and 
regulations : — 

**  Every  person  desirous  of  making  insurance  on  his  own  life,  or  upon  the  life  irfs^y 
other  person,  or  who  wishes  to  contract  for  reversionary  [nymeots  on  annuitiaa^  nuut 
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sign  a  declarataon  by  hinuctf  or  agmt,  according  to  a  printed  fonn  to  be  furnished  by 
the  company,  setting  forth  the  age,  occupation,  place  of  birth,  state  of  health,  and  other 
circumstances  attending  the  life  or  lives  insured,  or  the  life  upon  the  £dlure  of  which  the 
reTersion&ry  payment  of  the  annuity  is  to  commence.  The  company  may  also  require  a 
certificate  of  the  health  of  a  person,  from  a  physician  of  established  reputation.  An 
application  for  an  annuity  on  a  life,  must  state  the  age  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
granted.    Any  misrepresentation  in  these  declarations,  vitiates  the  contracts. 

"  Policies  of  insurance  and  reTinoaaiy  contracts  are  void,  if  the  person  whose  life  is 
insured  shall  die  upon  the  seas,  or  upon  any  of  the  great  lakes,  or  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  company,  previously  obtained  and  endorsed  upon  his  poUcy,  pass  beyond 
the  settied  limits  of  the  United  States,  excepting  into  the  settled  limits  of  the  British 
provinces  of  the  two  Canadas^  Nova  Sootia,  or  New  Brunswick ;  or  shall,  without  anV 
such  previous  consent  thus  endorsed,  vidt  those  parts  of  the  United  States  wldch  lie  souui 
of  the  sonthffln  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Vi^nia  and  Kentucky  ;lor  shall,  without  such 
previous  consent  thus  endorsed,  enter  into  any  military  or  naval  ^rvice  whatsoever,  the 
militia  not  in  actual  service  excepted  ;  or  in  case  be  shall  die  by  his  own  hands  in,  or 
in  consequence  of^  a  duel,  or  by  the  hands  of  justice,  or  in  the  known  violation  of  any  law 
of  these  states,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  said  provinces."    This  last  provision 
is  rather  vague.      A  person  must  have  an  interest  in  the  life  he  insures,  if  it  be  not  his 
own  life.    No  poUcy  takes  effect  until  the  first  premium  shall  be  pud,  and  the  annual 
premiums  must  be  paid  the  day  they  fall  due,  otherwise  the  policy  expires  ;  but  it  may  be 
revived  at  any  time  within  fifteen  days,  the  person  on  whose  life  the  assurance  was  made, 
being  then  aure  and  in  good  health,  by  the  payment  of  said  premium,  together  with  an 
additional  sum  of  ten  per  cent  upon  such  premium.    All  claims  will  be  settled  witlun 
mxty  days  after  notice,  and  satis&ctory  proof  of  the  daim  shall  be  made.  Annuities 
most  be  demanded  by  the  annuitant  in  person,  or  ntisfiwtory  proof  must  be  pven  that 
the  annuitant  ia  still  alive.    A  charge  of^  one  dollar  is  made  for  each  policy  of  a  cmnmcn 
Ibnn ;  but  where  a  spedal  contract  is  required,  the  expense  of  drafting  it  must  be  borue 
by  tlK  assured.    The  company  reeerves  to  itself  the  right  of  making  any  alterations, 
which  the  particular  circumstances  of  applicants  may,  in  their  opinion,  render  expedient 
Insurances  for  one  year  may,  or  may  not,  be  renewed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  company." 
Their  refusal  may  be  obviated  by  insurance  of  seven  years,  or  for  life. 

Ahkvitiss. — "  The  company  will  grant  annmties  during  the  continuance  of  any 
given  life  or  lives,  and  make  the  payments  either  quarterly,  half  yearly,  or  annually, 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon.  The  payments  may  commence  immediately,  or  be  deferred  for 
any  given  time.  There  are  two  methods  of  making  these  contracts,  upon  principles 
which  differ  essentially  from  each  other.  In  the  one,  a  modemte  rate  of  interest  ia 
allowed  upon  the  capital  paid  (either  in  money  or  stock)  for  the  annuit}',  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  life,  the  whole  of  that  capital  is  paid  back  (within  sixty  days  frmn  ita 
&Uing  in,  and  in  the  stock  or  property  at  ffur  valuation  that  the  company  has  then  on 
band  ;  the  same  is  done  in  an  endownwDt  in  tnist)  to  the  heirs  of  the  annuitant,  or  to 
any  person  legally  authorised  to  recave  it.  This  e(mtract  may,  for  the  sake  of  distinction^ 
be  called  an  annuity  in  trust.**  (It  is  a  sort  aS  savings*  nude;  tbe  cmallest  ram  w> 
received  is  500  doUan,  and  for  any  sum  lees  that  2000  dollars,  the  interest  is  payaUe 
only  annually  ;  over  that,  they  may  purchase  it  in  semi-annual  or  quarterly  payments.) 

In  the  other  case,  a  large  interest  is  allowed  during  the  life  of  the  party,  and,  at  his 
death,  the  capital  becomes  the  property  of  the  oompany.  A  contraet  <^  this  kind,  ii 
generally  called  an  annuity  ou  a  life. 

"In  the  preceding  proposals,  the  company,**  say  they,  "have  offered  as  favour- 
~  able  terms  to  the  utplican^  as  tbey  could,  consistentiy  with  the  safety  of  tbe  pro* 
perty  intrusted  to  their  care,  iriiidh  object  has  been  constantiy  kept  in  view."  (In 
trusts,  tliey  charge  for  managonent  one-half  <^  one  per  cent  per  annum,  only.)  The 
■unnal  return  made  to  the  governor  and  couu<nl,  which,  without  expressing  the  particular 
•urns  deposited  b^  individiwls,  will  contain  a  schedule  of  the  amount  of  capital  stock  and 
att  the  pn^^erty  m  possession  of  the  ennpany,  with  the  manner  of  its  investment,  will 
always  De  opea  to  tite  inspectiDn  of  any  person  transacting  bunness  with  tbe  company." 
"Hie  tej^slatuie  £rect  tbe  kind  of  property,  in  general,  m  wbidi  inyeatmrats  sluU  be 
naade  by  the  company  ;  iriu^is  to  oonsiatm  UnUed  States  fiinded  debt,  or  Sfassachosatts 
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State  stock,  the  stocks  of  incorponted  banks  in  that  oommonweahh,  ground  rants  or  mort- 
gages, and  notes  secured  by  mortgages.    The  above  or^  generally,  tin  r^uUtions  of  sll 

our  American  life  offices. 

2nd.  The  Girard  Life  Atsuranccy  Annuity,  and  Trust  Company  of  PhUaddphia, 
which  ia  of  the  second,  mixed  class,  has  simihir  rules  and  regulations,  and  profess  to  make 
insurance  on  the  life  of  "a  healthy  person  not  engaged  in  any  hazardous  occupation, 
and  residing  within  the  settled  hmits  of  the  United  States,  north  of  the  sonthera  boun- 
dary of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  or  within  the  settled  limite  of  the  two  Canadas,  Non 
Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick."  They  state  that  it  ia  their  object  to  offer  to  the  puUic  the 
following  advantages : — 

1.  Assurers  for  life  to  participate  in  the  inoome. 

2.  A  moderate  sale  of  premiums. 

3.  Increased  facilities  for  effecting  assurances. 

4.  An  ample  capital,  this  being  a  mixed  company,  and,  in  1887,  the  only  one  in  ths 
United  States  of  that  kind,  paid  in  for  the  security  of  the  assured. 

5.  Prompt  settlement  of  claims;  without  dispute  or  litigation. 

6.  Repurchase  of  policies,  in  certain  cases. 

7.  Payments  of  premiums,  received  either  in  the  whole  sum,  or  in  smaller  weekly  n 
monthly  amounts. 

8.  The  reception  and  management  of  trusts. 

"  The  improvements  which  experience  has  introduced  into  the  business  of  life  insur- 
ance and  trusts  in  England,  will  be  adopted  by  the  company.  The  income  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  apportioned  between  the  stockholders  ana  the  assured  for  life.**  It  does 
not  mention  the  rates,  but  we  presume  the  usual  English  apportionment  of  one-thiid  to 
the  former,  and  two-thirds  of  the  net  profits  to  the  latter. 

**  The  rates  of  insurance,  annuities,  and  endowments,  will  be  as  low  as  the  most  mo- 
dem experience  will  warrant,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  insured." 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  insisted  "  That  the  whole  eaintal  of  tiiis  ounpiay 
to  be  paid  m  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation,  luia  has  authcnised  inves- 
tigations by  the  courts  into  the  state  of  its  affiurs  ;  afiwding,  ^TTntiperly  carried  out, 
most  ample  security  to  all  who  do  business  with  the  office.  Toe  managers,  .for  the  itiH 
greater  security  of  all  interested,  have,  for  the  present,  limited  the  amonnt  of  policies  to 
be  granted  in  each  case.  No  person  can  be  elected  a  manager  who  is  not  hims^  assured 
to  a  specified  amount ;  nor  can  a  person  be  a  manager,  unless  he  be  a  holder,  in  his  own 
right,  of  at  least  one  hundred  shares  of  stock.  No  manager  can  borrow  money  of  the 
company;  which,  in  these  days  of  logrolling  and  money  nepotism  in  this  republic,  wiQ 
perhaps  he  considered  a  transcendent  item  of  security  and  safety.  The  company  pays 
one-fifth  the  amount  insured  immediately,  on  satisfactory  proof  of  the  death  <k  toe 
assured ;  and  the  remunder  of  the  clum  within  the  period  of  sixty  days." 

Their  charter  authorises  them  to  receive  and  manage  estates  and  trusts  of  everjr 
description,  that  may  be  committed  to  their  charge  whether  fay  courts  c£  justice,  indi- 
viduals, or  corporate  bodies.  They  are  authorisM  to  become  guardians  of  the  estates 
of  minors  and  lunatics,  and  trustees  under  wills.  From  the  moment  a  trust  is  aeeeftaA, 
the  company  becomes  resptmnble  the  safety  of  it,  and  the  whole  caiatal  of  the  com- 
pany is  pledged  its  repayment  wttli  the  moeeeds  or  interest  that  may  have  beea 
stipulated }  and  the  by-laws  and  regulations  <u  the  managen  are  fiwned  with  a  vie* 
to  enforce  that  security.  They  also  receive  money  in  small  or  huge  sums  in  depont,  to 
remain  one,  three,  six,  or  twelve  months,  or  for  a  longer  periotl,  and  subject  to  withdrawal 
at  a  short  notice,  on  which  interest  will  be  paid  ;  thus  becoming  a  saving 's-bank,  as  well 
as  a  bank  of  deposit.  In  the  reception  and  execution  of  these  various  trusts,  the  com- 
pany 8^  diOT,  having  due  revard  to  the  security  of  the  institution  and  the  safe  invest- 
ment of  its  funds,  will  make  the  most  liberal  arrangmnents,  as  to  the  allowance  of  in- 
terest and  charge  oi  oonuniarions,  tlut  the  drennutaneefl  c£  each  partienlar  case  may 
warrant. 

3rd.  The  Mutual  Ltfe  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  was  incorporated  Uie 
i2th  of  April,  1842.  "  Expecting  to  go  into  operation  by  the  1st  of  January,  1843, 
when  llie  amount  of  1,000,000  dollara  will  be  applied  to  be  insured,  they  havbg,  at  this 
period,  ^  mm  of  between  700^000  ai^  800^000  dollars  alreadj  oiterea  on  timr  boob 
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in  the  Auat  space  of  eig^t  months.  The  act  makes  those  asking  for  it,  and  all  other  persons 
who  maj  hereafter  associate  with  theiu,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed,  a  body 
pcJitic  and  corporate,  hy  the  name  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  In 
addition  to  the  general  powers  and  privileges  of  corporations,  as  the  same  are  declared 
the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  <tt  the  first  part  of  the  revised  statutes,  the 
corporation  thereby  enacted  shall  have  the  power  to  ensure  their  respecttve  lives,  and 
to  make  all  and  every  insurance  appertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  life  risks,  and  to  grant 
and  purchase  annuities.  All  persons  who  shall  hereafter  insure  with  the  said  corporation, 
and  also  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  continuing  to  be  insured  in 
said  corporation,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  thereby  become  members  thereof  during  the 
period  they  shall  remain  insured  by  stud  corporation,  and  no  longer.  The  hoard  of 
trustees  shall  coamt  of  thirty-six  persons.  They  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  divide 
themselves  by  lot  Into  four  classes,  of  nine  each  ;  the  terms  of  each  expiring  successively, 
in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years,  so  as  always  to  have  experienced  men.  They  are 
re-eligible.  The  seats  of  these  claisses  shall  be  si^plied  hy  the  members  of  this  corpora- 
tion by  a  |durality  of  votes ;  an  insuranm  <^  1000  dollars,  at  least,  entitling  a  member 
to  a  vote. 

"  Every  person  who  shall  become  a  member  of  this  corporation  by  effiDcting  insurance 
theorein,  shal^  the  first  time  he  effects  insurance,  and  before  he  receives  his  policy,  pay 
the  rates  that  shall  be  fixed  upon  and  determined  by  the  trustees  ;  and  no  premium  so 
pud,  shall  be  withdrawn  from  said  company,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  out  shall  be 
liable  to  all  the  losses  and  expenses  incurred  by  this  company  dtiring  the  continuance  of 
its  charter.  The  whole  of  the  premiums  received  for  insurance  by  said  corporation, 
except  as  provided  for  in  the  following  sections,  shall  be  invested  in  bond  and  mortgages, 
or  unincumbered  real  estate  within  the  state  of  New  York ;  the  real  property  to  secure 
such  investment  of  capital  shall,  in  every  case,  be  worth  twice  the  amount  loaned  thereon. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  great  land  numopoly,  all  real  estates  as  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  tiie  company  in  the  convenient  transaction  of  its  business,  shall  be  sold 
and  disposed  of  witiiin  six  years  from  the  time  they  acquire  a  title  to  the  same.  A  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  premiums,  not  to  exceed  one-hal^  may  be  invested  in  puUic  stocks  <^ 
the  United  States^  or  of  this  stat^  or  of  any  incorporated  dty  in  this  state — New  Y<n-k. 
Suits  at  law  may  be  maintained  said  oorpciiation  agiunst  any  of  its  members,  for  any 
cause  relating  to  the  buriness  of  said  corporation  ;  also,  suits  at  law  may  be  prosecuted 
and  mMntained  by  any  member  against  said  corporation,  for  losses  by  death,  if  payment 
is  withbdd  more  than  three  months  after  the  company  is  duly  notified  of  such  losses. 

"  The  officers  of  said  company,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  that  the 
first  policy  shall  have  1>een  issued  and  bear  date,  and  within  thirty  days  hereafter,  and 
daring  tile  first  thirty  days  of  every  subsequent  period  of  five  years,  shall  cause  a  balance 
to  be  struck  of  the  affairs  the  company,  in  which  they  shall  charge  each  member  with 
s  proportionate  share  of  the  losses  and  expenses  of  said  company,  according  to  the  ori^nal 
amount  of  premium  paid  by  him,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  amount  of  tiie  premium. 
Each  member  shall  be  credited  with  the  unount  of  said  premium,  and  also  with  an  equal 
share  of  the  profits  of  tiw  sud  company,  derived  from  investments  and  earnings  in  pro- 
pOTtioo  to  said  amount ;  and  in  case  of  du  death  of  an^  member  of  sud  company,  the 
amoont  standing  to  his  credit  at  the  last  preceding  sbilang  of  bahnce  as  aforesaid,  to- 
gether with  the  proportion  which  shall  be  found  to  oelong  to  him  at  the  next  subsequent 
B^lui^  of  said  bahmce,  shall  be  piud  over  to  his  legal  representatives  or  assigns,  within 
three  m<Hith8  after  the  said  last-mentioned  balance  shall  be  struck.  Any  member  of  the 
company,  who  would  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits,  who  shall  have  omitted  to  pay 
any  premium,  or  any  periodical  payment  due  from  him  to  the  company,  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  trustees  from  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  company  ;  and  all  such  previous 
payments  made  by  him,  shall  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  company.  A  provision  is  made 
tor  an  ample  public  statement  of  the  details  of  business,  losses,  profits,  mvestmeots,  &c. 
Ko  policy  shall  be  issued  by  said  company  until  appUcation  sluUl  be  made  for  insurance, 
in  toe  aggregate,  for  500,000  dollars  at  least ;  and  the  trustees  shall  have  the  right  to 
purchase,  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  all  polides  of  insnnmc^  or  other  obligations 
mned  by  the  eompany." 

VOL.  III.  6  c 
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AMERTCA. 


This  company  thought  fit  to  exceed  even  the  secnrity  required  by  the  act  of 
incorporation,  and  did  not  go  into  operation  until  there  were  applications  for 

IjOOOjOOO  dollars  of  life  insurance. 
Chancellor  Kent  states  : — 

"  The  terms  and  conditioDs  of  the  English  policies  are  more  relaxed  now  than  formedy ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  American  ^(dicies  on  Uves.**  Even  the  old  law  require- 
ment of  an  interest  in  the  life  assured,  which  u  in  full  force  here,  and  fortified  1^  dte 
English  act  of  14  George  III.,  is  now  hwrdly  looked  to  in  some  oflKcea  in  EngUiu,  u 
appears  from  their  printed  proposals.  The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  m^e  no  prorinona 
for  life  insurance  companies  by  title,  unless  in  case  there  is  any  want  of  prorinons  in 
their  charter,  which  ought  to  set  out  especially  their  powers  and  liabilities.  The  first 
section  of  chapter  thirty-seven  of  Massachusetts  Revised  Statutes,  headed,  like  the 
Code  of  France,  with  the  broad  title  "  Insurance  Companies,"  baa  this  enactment: 
"  All  insurance  companies  that  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  incorporated  in  thii 
commonwealth,  may  exercise  the  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  duties  and  liabilities  con- 
tained in  this  chapter,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  their  respectrre 
charters."  Section  fortieth  of  this  thtrty-serenth  chapter,  contains  provisions  concerning 
the  exercise  of  tareign  agencies  for  insurances,  still  under  that  broad  title  ;  upon  this  «b 
have  cursorily  remarked  before.  The  above  chapter  refer  to  chapter  forly-fourth,  wbidi 
contains  general  statutorypro™ions  concerning  corporations. 

"  Aiml  let,  1840. — The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly  did  enact  as  follows : — Section  Ist  It  shall  be  lawful  foe  any  uuvtied  woman, 
by  herself  and  in  her  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  third  person,  with  his  assent,  u  hn 
trustee,  to  cause  to  be  insured,  for  her  sole  use,  the  life  of  her  husband  for  any  defiute 
pniod,  or  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life  ;  and  in  case  of  her  surviving  her  husband,  As 
sum  or  net  amount  of  the  insurance  becoming  due  and  payable  by  the  terms  of  the  insor- 
anee,  shall  be  payable  to  her,  to  and  for  her  owa  use,  free  from  the  claims  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  her  husband,  or  of  any  of  his  creditors ;  but  such  exemption  shall  not  ^ptf 
where  the  amount  of  premium  annually  paid  shall  exceed  300  dollars. 

"  Section  2nd.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife  befinre  the  decease  of  her  husband,  tbe 
amount  of  the  insurance  may  be  made  payable,  afber  her  death,  to  her  children  for  thor 
use,  and  to  their  guardian,  it  under  age. 

"  Most  of  the  insurance  offices  in  the  United  States  propose  that  they,  in  similar 
language  to  the  Massachusetts  Hos^utsl  life  Insurance  Company,  will  enter  into  variooi 
contracts,  so  as  to  accommodate  persons  in  almost  every  age  and  situation  in  life.  Aa 
insurance  may  he  made  for  one  year,  for  sereral  yeai^  or  for  the  whole  Hfe.  It  mtj 
oe  made  on  cme  li^  on  tw<^  or  on  more  lives ;  to  commence  immediately,  or  at  a  future 
day.  They  will  grant  annuities  upon  two  or  more  lives,  in  all  the  various  foraudf 
which  they  are  susceptible ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  joint  continuance  of  the  fim 
(that  is,  an  annuity  which  is  to  cease  when  any  one  of  the  lives  fails),  on  the  longest  cf 
the  lives,  on  one  hfe  after  the  death  of  another ;  as,  for  a  wife  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  or  a  child  after  the  death  of  his  father." 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


Quarterly  average  of  the  weekly  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Bank  of  E^ghuid,  fron 
the  lOth  of  December,  1839.  to  the  3rd  of  March,  1840,  both  inclusive,  piiUiahed  pur- 
suant to  acts  3  and  4  William  IV.,  chap.  98. 


LIABIUTIES.                ;  £ 

ABSKTS. 

£ 

Circulation      .       .       .    |  16,678,000 

Securitiea  .... 

23,229,000 

Deposits     .             *    '  1 

4*271,000 

]  24,574,000 

27,494/WO 

This  return  shows  an  augmentation  in 

the  currency  to  some  extent.    Compared  mth 
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the  last  account  there  u  tai  increase  upon  each  item — on  oirculatioD,  167,000/.  ;  on  de- 
positB.  326,000/. ;  on  securities,  242,000/.  ;  anil  on  bullion.  307,000/.  The  actual  stock 
of  boUkm  in  the  bank  at  tUs  moment  is  esdmated  to  be  about  4,500,000A 

1H8VBAN0B  COMPANIES  WEST  OF  THE  ALLEQHANY. 

It  appears,  from  an  article  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  that  the  first  insurance  com- 
pany ectabEshed  in  the  west,  was  at  Leadngton,  Kentucky,  which  went  into  opmtion 
•bout  1816,  hut  ceased  to  exist  in  one  or  two  years.  The  second  was  the  old  Cininnoati 
Insuranoe  Compainr,  established  in  1818,  whieh.  issued  some  fiftv  or  sixty  polices,  and  in 
(me  or  two  years  taoeeA  up  its  coDcems.  The  third  was  the  old  Louisville  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company,  which  was  estabUshed  in  or  about  the  year  1818,  and  issued  two  hundred 
policies  or  upwards,  and  some  years  afterwards  wound  up  its  afTatrs.  The  fourth  is  the 
Cincinnati  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company,  established  in  1825,  and  is  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  conducted  on  the  prindples  of  mutual  insurance.  The  fifth  was  the  Ohio  In- 
surance Company,  established  in  1827,  at  which  period  there  was  no  local  insurance  com- 
panyin  the  west,  with  the  exception  of  the  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company  referred  to, 
the  fire  and  Manne  Insiuance  being  at  this  period  confined  to  the  eastern  offices,  and 
their  ^emoes  in  the  west.  To  those  famifiar  with  the  history  of  that  pmod,  it  will  he 
recollected  that  for  several  months  pending  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio  Insurance  Com- 
pany, it  was  exceedin^y  doubtftd  whether  it  could  he  put  in  operation,  from  the  difficulty 
of  cUsposiog  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  stock ;  but  having  commenced  its  operatiims,  its 
sneeess  waa  decided,  and  two  years  afterwards  arose,  in  1839,  the  Cincinnati  Insurance 
Coinpany. 

Ttiese  two  companies  had,  by  th^  charters,  a  capital  of  250,000  dollars  each.  The 
same  year,  the  Louisville  Marine  and  jRre  Insurance  was  organised,  and  went  into  opera- 
tion, capital,  200,000  dollars.  In  1830,  three  new  offices  were  established  m  the  west, 
viz.:  the  Louisville  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Louisville  Merchants*  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Wabash  Insurance  Company,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  400,000 
dollars.  In  1831,  two  more  were  added,  viz. :  the  Madison  Insurance  Company  in  In- 
diana, and  the  li^ssouri  Insurance  Company  at  St.  Louis — aggregate  capital,  200,000 
dollars.  In  1832,  three  more  were  added,  viz. :  the  Fireman's  Insurance  Company  at 
Cincinnati,  the  Lanmnghurgh  Insurance  Company,  and  the  New  Albany  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Indiana — aggregate  ca^atal  400,000  dollars.  In  1833,  but  one  was  added  to  the 
number,  viz. :  the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company,  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky — capital, 
100,000  dollars.  But  in  1834,  seven  new  offices  were  chartered  at  Warren,  Dayton,  and 
Oeveland,  in  Ohio ;  at  Maysnlle  and  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky ;  and  at  Jefiersonville  and 
Vtmng  Sun,  in  Indiana — aggregate  capital,  800,000  dollais.  Li  1835,  nineteen  additional 
offices  were  established,  viz. :  seventeen  in  Ohio,  and  two  in  Kentucky — aggregate  capital 
1,600,000  dollars.  In  1836,  fourteen  more  were  chartered,  vix. :  eight  in  Ohio,  three  in 
Kentucky,  two  in  Indiana,  and  one  in  Missouri — aggregate  capital  1,800,000  dollars. 
In  1837,  twenty-two  more  were  chartered,  viz. :  two  in  Oluo,  seven  in  Indiana,  and  thir- 
teen in  Missouri — aggregfate  capital,  4,000,000  dollars. 

The  foregoing  enumeration,  however,  embraces  only  the  offices  chartered  in  the  four 
western  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Missouri.  No  office  was  established  in 
Tennessee,  Illinois,  Western  Pennsylvania,  or  Western  Virgfinia,  until  1832,  since  which, 
fifteen  or  twenty  companies  have  been  established  in  these  states,  with  an  aggregate  esti- 
mated c^tal  of  1,500,000  dollMS.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  been  omitted  in  the 
foregoing  calculation,  as  our  statistics  do  not  nimish  adequate  data  for  the  occasion,  but 
we  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  in  these  two  states  at,  perhaps,  300,000  dollars. 

Thus,  we  perceive,  that  in  1826,  twelve  years  rince,  tiiere  was  no  local  insurance  office  in 
the  western  states,  north  of  Natchez,  except  the  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company  at 
CHneinnati ;  that  in  1833,  seven  years  aft«r,  tliere  were  only  twelve,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  <^  1,800,000  dollars  ;  but  that  in  the  firar  succee^ng  years,  to  the  spring  of  1838, 
the  number  was  increased  to  considerably  more  than  one  hundred,  the  whole  wielding,  in 
the  aggregate,  the  immense  capital  of  15,000,000  dollars. 
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ASSURANCES  AGAINST  LOSSES  BY  FIRE. 

The  fire  assurance  or  insurance  companies  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  of 
two  sorts :  first,  those  that  have  a  fixed  cafntal  determined  by  the  leg^sUture,  and 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  shares,  which  must  be  subscribed  for  and  paid 
in,  and  secured  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  The  number  of  direc- 
tors is  also  fixed,  from  among  whom  one  is  selected  to  act  as  president.  The 
directors  are  annually  chosen  by  the  stockholders  for  one  year,  and  in  case  of 
death  or  resignation,  others  may  be  appointed  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the 
by-laws.  A  company  is  not  allowed  to  commence  the  busioess  of  insuring  until 
the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  shall  have  been  paid  in  and  secured^  and  an  affida- 
vit of  that  fact  been  made  by  the  president  and  secretary,  and  filed  in  the  clerk's 
office.  The  whole  assets  of  the  company  are  liable  for  losses,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  large  loss,  the  stockholders  forfeit  all  their  interest  before  the  insured 
is  affected.  Dividends  are  made  out  of  the  surplus  profits  arising  from  the  interest 
on  the  capital,  and  from  the  receipt  of  premiums,  after  all  losses,  debts,  and  ex- 
penses are  paid,  provided  the  capital  is  unimpaired ;  but  no  dividend  can  be 
made  while  the  capital  stock  is  impaired,  or  until  such  deficiency  or  loss  of  ca|n- 
tal  is  made  good. 

Charters  which  have  been  obtuned  in  the  state  of  New  York,  since  the  year 
1830,  usually  have  a  clause  inserted  in  them,  that  they  "shall  possess  the  general 
powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  &r  as  the  same  are  applicable,  and  have  not  been 
repealed." 

The  second  class  of  insurance  companies  are  those  which  are  denominated 
mutual  companies.  In  these  every  insurer  becomes  a  stockholder  during  the 
period  for  which  he  shall  remain  insured,  and  in  amount  in  proportion  to  the 
premium  which  he  pays  into  the  company ;  and  for  this  amount  he  is  liable  in 
case  of  a  loss.  The  capital  is  not  fixed  or  determined,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
former  companies,  but  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  premiums  on  hand, 
which  constitute  the  capital  stock.  The  profit  or  dividend  is  paid  to  the  insnrers 
or  stockholders,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  by  them  for  pre- 
miums, in  the  same  manner  as  shareholders  in  other  companies.  A  president 
and  board  of  trustees  are  elected  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  performance  of  like 
duties,  as  the  president  and  directors  of  those  companies  that  are  not  mutual. 
There  is  a  clause  generally  inserted  in  their  charters,  that  no  policy  shall  be 
issued  until  application  for  insurance  shall  have  been  made  to  a  certain  amount, 
so  that  they  may  be  provided  for  a  loss  at  their  commencement,  if  any  should 
happen  to  be  sustained. 

"  In  addition  to  the  fire  companies  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  there  are 
aeendes  of  oompaaies  of  other  states  and  of  England  established  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  insure  through  the  interrention  of  agents.    Thc^  generally  take  risks  a  degne  lower 
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than  the  dtj  offices,  in  order  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  business ;  for  most  insurers  prefer 
obtaining  polides  from  companies  chartered  by  this  state,  on  accomit  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  character  and  capability  to  sustain  a  lc»s,  and 
the  rules  hy  which  they  are  governed ;  but  the  most  important  reason  is,  in  cases  of,litifi;a- 
iion  arising  from  a  loss,  the  party  tnaored  would  be  obliged  to  prosecute  his  chum  in  anotuer 
state  or  country,  and  be  govraned  laws  and  enstonu  with  whidi  be  is,  ^haps,  nnac- 
quainted ;  besides  the  additional  trouble  and  expense  attending  such  a  neoeenty.  There  is 
also  an  advantage  gained  by  insulins  in  foreign  companies,  in  the  event  of  an  eztensiTe 
ccHoflagration;  for  they  are  likely  to  be  more  secure,  on  account  of  their  having  fewer  risks 
in  this  city,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  the  great  fire  in  December,  1835.  That  event  caused 
the  failure  of  several  of  our  offices,  owing  to  their  having  a  large  amount  of  risks  in  that 
part  of  the  city  which  was  consumed.  The  ruin  of  some  merdiants  who  were  insured  in 
them  was  the  consequence,  while  those  insured  in  the  foreign  offices  recovered  in  full ; 
because  these  had  not  issued  policies  to  any  considerable  amount,  and  therefore  their  losses 
were  not  so  great  as  materially  to  im^ur  th^  capital.  It  is  due  to  our  offices,  however,  to 
state,  that  they  are  very  cautious  in  lUstributmg  their  risks,  so  that  noliiin^  but  an 
unconmionly  great  disaster,  such  as  that  above  referred  to,  would  endanger  their  safety, 
their  custom  bdng  to  insure  not  over  from  5000  to  15,000  dollars,  according  to  their 
capital,  on  any  one  tniil^g,  without  procuring  reinsurance ;  and  no  more  in  the  unmediate 
neig^bouriMMd  of  a  previons  risk^  or  where  a  me  woiild  be  Hkely  to  extend. 

Tbe  fidlowing  tiude  shows  tlw  number  of  companies,  and  the  amount  of  ci^tal  m  this 
tat^  at  the  respective  dates.  Some  of  the  nnnpanies  induded  here  are  of  a  nuzed  character, 
being  not  only  &re  companies,  but  aJso  taking  risks  upon  marine  and  inland  nangation, 
and  upon  lives. 


DATE. 

Namber  of 
Compuiei. 

Atnovnt  of 
Capita. 

DATE. 

Namtm  of 
Companlea. 

AmonDt  of 
CapiuL 

S 
It 

so 

(Mian. 

ai 

M 

ss 

dollani, 
7J>9O;O00 
9,700^ 
6^1,000 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  at  present  several  agencies  of  other  companies, 
bdonging  to  other  states,  established  in  this  city,  whose  aggregate  capital  is  equal  to  as 
n^idi,  if  not  more,  than  liiat  of  our  own  companies.  By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  insurance  capital,  properly  belonging  to  tins  city,  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  in 
1825,  1830,  1835,  and  but  little  more  than  it  was  in  1820.  This  can  be  accounted  for 
fimn  the  &ct  that  the  business  of  insuring  has  not  been  found  profitable  enough  to  support 
tbe  different  companies  which  have  arisai  jduring  the  last  twenty  years.  Some  old  com- 
panies have  suffered  their  diarters  to  exfnre,  and  oUiers  have  bem  destroyed  by  the  fire. 


TARIFF  OF  MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM,  WITH  CONDITIONS,  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
BOSTON  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Risk  between  United  States  and  West  Inches. 


PORTS. 

SAILING. 

PORTS. 

SAILING. 

Oct.  19  to 
July  IB. 

July  IS  to 
(ici.  1ft. 

Oct.  IS  10 
Jnly  10 

July  IS  to 
Oct.  IB. 

From  Adutie  ports  to  South 
•ids  of  Com,  ww  pott 

peroeaL 
1  l-t  to  S 
1  i-s  »s 

1  1-1  „  2  l-S 

per  GODt. 
s  i-a  to  » 

9  14  n 

S  l-l  ..ft 

Prom  south  aido  of  Cuba,  to 
AQaittto  porta,  one  port 

per  cent. 
1  I->  to  S 
i  l-S  „  3 
1  l-«  „  3  1-3 

per  crat. 

3  l-«  „  ft 
11-4  „  A 

Ftoid  Atlantic  porta  to  north 
wMa  of  Com,  odo  pon 

From  north  sldo  of  Cnba,  to 
Atlantic  porta,    one  port 

Fiom  AUantkpona  to  Puno 
iUeiL  BayU,  and  Wind- 
ward lalnid*,  oao  port 
naly.......  

Prom  Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  &nil 
Windward  lalanda,  to  At- 
lantic porta,  one  port  only. 
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Fhoh  Russia  aod  Ports  in  the  Baltic  to  the  United  States,  to  a  Port  North-East  of 

Florida. 

8«Uing  on  or  htttne  the  lOih  of  Saptomber   13-4  per  ce>t> 

«  from         nth       „  to  Mth  tDclnaira   3  „ 

»  „  Slat       „  aotlt       „   1  1-S  „ 

„  „  UI  of  October  lOib       „   8  ,. 

w  »  illb         „  SOth        „   3  >-l  n 

n  J.  «>rt        „  ill       „   • 

,(  after  Slat        .   S  . 

if  to  pMt  la  tha  OmV    H«x1m  1-4        „  tabe  adML 


Fbou  Cuba  to  Europe  and  back  to  Cuba. 


r  O  RT  B. 


S  A  1  I.  i  N  O. 


January  1  to 
Saiy  1ft. 


Joly  1ft  la 
JanaaiT  1. 


PORTS. 


SAILING. 


Jaauary  I  ta 
tmav  I. 


Juaa  I  to 
JaaaatT  I. 


Fran  Gaba  to  OottonharB, 
OM  port  obW  

ProBi  Cuba  to  St.  Petenbiirt, 
or  atiMT  port  In  ih«  BaWc. 
oBo  port  only,  

Frota  Cuba  Is  a  Condnootat 
port  in  ttao  North  Bra,  »* 
port  oaly  ,  

Pram  Cuba  to  London  or 
LiTorpool,  one  pan  Mly 


par  cmt, 
%      to  S 

S  1-9  „  S  1-1 

*     » a 

1  W.  IM 


par  oant. 
S       to » 


»  .,9 
S  1-1  B  4 


percent, 
9       to  S  1^ 


par  cent, 
a  1-9  to  6 


Fron  tbo  BaMa  to  Caba. 

ono  port  only  

Froni  other  Baropean  porta 

to  Cnba,  ono  port  anly. . . . 

Half  per  cent  to  be  added  on  riaka  aailin  barn  porta  In 
the  Baltic,  trma  October  I  to  1ft,  both  indnnvo;  1  per  erat 
to  be  added  on  rlaka  saJling  from  porta  in  tho  Baltic,  froa 
October  16  to  31,  both  iDclnalre ;  1  I-X  per  cent  to  be 
added  OB  riaka  aalHnc  flron  porta  in  the  Bdti&  aftar 
October  SI  i  S>4  par  cent  to  be  added  if  Ae  veoad  ftom 
Cuba  toHchea  at  a  port  1b  the  Dnked  Htatea  for  any 
parpuae.  ^  


VESSELS  ON  TIHE. 


Risks  on  Hme  on  Vessels  <^  Two  Hundred  Tom  and  upwards. 


ON  VE8BKLS  VAUJED  AT 

75  to  60  dollars  per  ton. 

60  „  50 

50  „  40  „ 

40  „  30      „  „ 

Under  30       ,,  „ 


BATE  PEB  CENT  FEB  ANNUM. 

6  per  cent  per  annum. 
6  1-2       „  „ 

^  w  »> 

8  1-2       „  „ 
At  a  proportionate  increase  of  premiom. 


To  add  one-half  per  cent  for  each  passage  traversing  the  hurricane  latitudes,  vvl  ; 
within  the  parallels  of  10  deg.  aod  28  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  58  deg.  and  86  deg. 
west  longitude,  between  the  15th  of  July  and  the  15th  of  October. 


Risks  on  Vessels  of  smaller  Sizes  usually  employed  in  the  West  India  Trade  and  on  shwt 


If  enj^ged  in  more  fevourable  emploYment,  they  may  be  placed  under  the  rates  of 
vessels  of  200  tons  and  upwards,  instead  of  the  fdlowmg. 


ON  VESSELS  TAI.UXD  AT 

75  to  60  dollars  per  ton. 
60  »  50  „ 
50  „  40 

40  „  30      „  „ 
30  „  20 
Under  20 


6 
8 
9 
10 
11 


BATE  FEB  CENT  PEE  ANNUM. 

1>2  tb  8  1-2  per  cent  per  annum. 
9  1-2 


1-2 
1-2 
1-2 
1-2 


10 
II 

12 


1-2 
1-2 
1-2 


,       „  12  1-2  and  upwards    „  „ 

To  add  two  per  cent  if  within  the  parallels  of  10  deg.  and  28  deg.  of  north  latitude, 
and  58  deg.  ana  86  deg.  of  west  longitude,  between  the  15th  of  J^y  and  the  15th  of 
October. 

If  north  of  latitude  50  d^.  north,  and  east  of  longitude  2  deg.  east,  between  the  1  st 
of  October  and  the  Ist  of  Marcn,  one  per  cent  addition^  premium  to  be  paid. 
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In  all  cases  of  orer-iiuuiaDce,  ten  per  cent  of  the  return  premium  is  to  be  retained  hy 
the  insuren,  not  exceeding  one-half  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  short  property. 

For  a  continuance  of  the  risk  beyond  the  jear,  half  per  cent  shall  be  charged  in  addition 
to  the  pro  rata  premium  for  the  time  used. 

If  the  polie^  be  cancelled  before  the  time  ejipirea,  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  premium 
to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  premium  earned  pro  rata  up  to  the  time  the  policy  is  can- 
celled, but  in  case  of  the  sale  of  a  vessel,  the  policy  may  by  consent  be  transferred,  or  the 
old  policy  may  be  surrendered  without 'charging  the  ten  per  cent,  provided  the  purchaser 
takes  out  a  new  policy  at  the  same  office  on  terms  as  favourable  to  the  insurers  ;  but  no 
policy  shall  be  cancelled  merely  because  the  vessel  is  to  be  employed  in  a  business  where 
the  premium  would  be  reduced  below  the  annual  rate  ehaiged,  without  the  charge  of  ten 
per  cent  of  the  whole  premium  over  the  premium  earned  pro  rata ;  but  nothing  contiuned 
m  this  regulation  shall  prevent  any  office  from  cancelling  any  risk  such  office  may  be  de- 
nrous  to  get  rid     without  any  charge  of  premium,  or  extra  premium. 

COASTWISE  RISKS  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BASTEBN  COASTING. 


PROH  BOSTON. 

TO  OB  noH            SailtoK  from 

Summer  RUC 

Hurricane  Seuon. 

Winter  SeMoa. 

Kpi\\  ItoAog.  I. 

Aug.  1  to  Nov.  1. 

Nov.  1  to  April  1. 

Port!  between  Cftpe  Ana  knd  Cmoo  Bky  inelHuve.... 
Pott*  MMward  of  Caaoo  Bmy  to  PciwlMcat  River  tn- 

1-4  to  S-« 
S-8  „  1-3 
10-0.1  1-4 

1-4  „  1 

1  1-4  »  1  1-t 

5-  flto  1-3 

1-9  „  B-8 

6-  8  „  5-4 
1  1-4  „  1  1-S 

1  t-0  „  I  l-l 
1  1-1  »  S 

l-«to  6-S 

6-8  „  »-4 
S-4  „  1  1-4 

1  i-a  H  a  i-a 

1  1-1  »  9  0-« 
t  0-4t  K  S  B-» 

Port*  in  th«  BritUi  province  of  Nov«  Seotia,  neapl 

Ptraia  Gay*  Brrtan  iflluid,ar  87<faw]r,Pfailoa,fto.... 
PMilaibe  8C  LftwrsaoB  ud  lMiNiB^-«tdlMntloa. 

SOOTHBRN  COASTING. 

FROM  BOSTON, 

SkUtagfram 

Biwmor  Riak. 

Honicane  SoMon. 

Winter  SeoooB. 

April  1  to  Joly  15. 

Joly  ISM  Nor.  1. 

Not.  1  to  April  1. 

Topwt  Is  Nnto^  mMCjvASooBi.'RhodBldui. 
1W  (by  of  N*w  Ynk,  or  part  tai  SMM  of  Now  ToA,  «■ 

1-fito  1-S 
•-•h  1-1 

1-*  ,. 

l-t_  O-S 

«„  »-* 
6-8  .  \-4 
6-6  „  S-4 
S-8  „  >-4 
«-8  „  »-* 
»-S.  *-4 

April  1  to  Joly  1«. 
1  M 10 1  1-4 
1  0-t»  1  M 
»-4  .1  M 
»-4.  1  9-S 
1  ».4  „1» 
1  14  .  1  S-4 

1-1  to  6-8 

1-i  ■  «-8 

4- S  „  8-4 
M  w  S-4 

5-  l  „  7-8 

8-4  „  r-e 

s-4  H  1  0-0 
8-4  >  1  0-0 
*-4  „  1  0-0 
S-4  »  1  S-O 

Jolr  IS  to  Oet.  It 
1  1-1  tnS  •-• 

1  i-a  ,  t  M 

1  1-4  H  I  l-S 

1 1-1 »  1  1-a 

S  l-«  H  S  •-• 

S  w»»o-t 

S-8ltf  >-4 
S-4«  1  0-0 

8-4  „  7-S 
T-8«  1  •-• 

7-S  „  1  1-4 
7-8  „  1  1-4 
1  0-«  „  1  i-a 
1  S-O  „  I  1-4 
1  0-0  „  1  1-9 
1  M  .  1  1-S 

Oct.  13  to  April  I. 
1  1-4  to  1  S-4 
1  1-4  „  t  1-3 
I  (M)  ^  1  1-9 
1  4-0  „  1  1-3 
1  »-4  .  t  0-0 
1  l-S  ,  9 

ToAIbuv,  M  bUm  OB  North  Bbor,  idbova  Now  Tort 

To  port  t»  OhioMooto  B«y  onl  woton  

SdtbEtaB 

TopMtteSoaA  Conibo  oai  Ooofglo  

To  Now  Oflo— > SffoMoi'sioi^' pi'iifat'Otffrf'itotoi 

^^OM  OBSh  port.  ■.  *•  .■..*..■.■......*.*..*...... 

OBCoHOiaBdlloldoloovflmnthoOulfof  Uoxloo  1-4  pvoMt  mvbo  4e«acted. 
On        n        n        M        poftinorlkornofU*  M        „       ■  m 
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EAST  COAST  OP  SOUTH  AMERICA,  UNXTED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 


OVTH   AHBRIG1.T0  EDROPB. 


PORTS. 

8  A  I  L 1  N  0. 

Jan.  19  M  Aog.  IS. 

Aug.  I»  to  Jan. ». 

Pmn  any  port  In  Braiil,  McepI  Riu  Grande,  to 
■■7  port  in  Barnpp,  wiibvut  Iho  Baltic  and 
wilbin  tba  limiu  of  tbe  North  8«a,  Including 

I  l.i  to  1  3-4 

1    1-9  „  1  »-4 

1    3-4  „  3 

S    1-1  .  a  3-4 
Mr  cent  to  be  added  1 

3   )-S  to  3  1-S 

1  s-«  »  s 

3            n  t  i~* 

S  3-1  „  * 
A  the  abore. 

Prom  aoy  pnrt  In  Braill,  vxcepi  Rio  Grmnde,  to 
any  port  in  England,  Frmoce,  Portugal,  Spain, 
or  any  port  in  the  Heditemneao  not  alMxe 

Pnnu  any  port  in  Brveil,  except  Rio  Grande,  to 
any  port  In  ftDrlaod,  Prance.  Portugal,  Spain, 
or  any  port  in  the  Mediterranean  abore  Sicily.. 

Prom  any  port  in  Brasil,  except  Rio  Grande,  to 

Pm  HontvTldao,  «r  Rfv  Grude,  1-S  ] 
H    BnmM*  Aynm  M 

SOUTH    AHBKICA    TO    UNITED  STATES. 

PORTS. 

SAILING. 

Jan.  15  to  July  15. 

Jn1yl5to  Jan.  IS. 

From  any  port  In  BraxiL  except  RhtGrandai  to 
Pram  Rio  Grand*,  «r  lloateTidro,to  may  port  in 
Prom  Baenoa  Ayna  to  uaj  port  in  the  United 

1    1-4  to  I  1-1 
S          »  S  1-4 

I    1-3  to  S 
S         -  » 
S   l-«  „  S  1-4 

EUROre  WITHIN  THE  NORTH  SEA,  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

PORTS. 

SAILING. 

Out.  15  to  March  1.   Hantb  I  to  Oct.  M. 

ffrom  any  MM  la  Eonpe,  wttbotittlw  BalticuS 
within  ibe  North  8«a,  including  Oottonbnii,  to 

Prom  any  port  In  tba  Bahls  to  aoy  port  in 

To  add  US  per  cent,  if  u  Rio 

„    S-4        „  Bo 

1 

si-atots-t  ii-Stois-< 

3         H       5         1   •-4  .  S  »-4 
Grande,  or  Mentovldao. 
enoB  Ay  re*. 

UNITED  STATES  TO   SOUTH  AMERICA. 

PORTS. 

SAILING. 

April  1  to  Not.  1. 

Not.  1  to  April  1. 

Prom  any  port  In  the  United  Statoa,  north  of 
Cape  nwlda,  to  any  port  to  Braail,  axcepl 

1   1-4  to  1  1-S 

1    1.4  to  1  1-1 

To  add  l-tpareantlfto  Rto  Grande  or  Hmte- 
Tide*. 

Te  add  3-4  per  cent,  if  to  Buenos  Aym. 

EUROPE.  WITHOUT  THE  NORTH  SBA,  TO  SOUTH  AHBRICA. 


P  O  K  T  & 


SAILING. 


April  1  to  Nor.  1. 


April  I  to  Ner.  1. 


Proaa  anv  jpert  In  Enrme,  not  la  the  Baltic^ 
or  Nertb  Bee,  and  not  above  Skfly,  to  any  port 

hiBraiU,«ZMptRtoGfnndn   1  1-4  „  1  l~3 

To  add  1-4  per  cent  from  any  port  beyrad  Sieily. 
„    1-4     „      if  to  Rio  Grande  or  HeaterMao. 
   n    3-4     H     If  to  Bnenoa  Ayrw. 


1  1-ft 
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UNITED  STATES,  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN, 


987 


ImD»— BlNOtL  

ir  MlUnf  from  Bennl  or  porti  in  the  bay, 
bvtwMB  April  1  and  October  i  

UrA.  pBHAMfOB  SiMiroRi.  oM  port.  

SvMATai  


If  •^lint  tnm  United  SUtea  betwean  Jan.  1 

■Bd  Jafyl  

If  Miling  tnm  Voilad  Statca  batwaan  Jaly  1 

and  Jan.  I  -  

If  Molinc  from  Canton  or  Manilla,  between 

October  1  and  April  I  

If  Mtling  froaa  Canton  or  Mantllai  between 

.  ApvQlaadOclobarl  

Froa  Canun  ta  Hauula,  or  hrom  Marala  to 

Can  too  >■••••••••••.• 

If  aailini  from  Batavia  to  Canton  or  HaoUbi, 

between  October  I  and  April  I  

If  Miling  from  Bataria  to  Canton  or  HanilU, 

between  April  1  and  October  I  

If  MiUng  from  Caalon  or  Manilla  to  Batavia, 

between  October  1  and  AmII  I  

If  HlUnc  fntn  Caatan  or  Hanllia  ta  BaUTia, 

between  April  I  and  October  1  

PlCiriC  OCSAH.  _  ... 

To  aoy  port  In  tba  PadOe  nM  nartta  of  tbe 

auator  on  tbe  eoaet,  or  to  tba  SaBdwicb 
audit *•-■••>*••*"  >••••«•*«" 
Tolbe  Padic,w>rtb«rtbacqMtoronthecoaat 

VoTton  ON  TiMi. 

To  the  Padflc,  on  Te»eU  

„  on  cargoe*  

Kaat  of  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  


To  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  

From  tbe  Gape  ol  Goad  Hope  

ywtoachlngaltheCapeofOcod  Hope. 


OUrWARD. 


percent. 
1   l-l  to  t  1-9 


1    1-1  to  3  l-S 


I  9-4  to  3 
>    1-4  „  4 


1-4  „  3-S 

I         .  ■ 

1-*  „  1 

l-»  „  I 


1  1-1  to  S  1-1 
1   1-9  „  4 


4  1-9  to  6 
4  1-9  „  a 
4    1-9  „  « 


HOUBWARD. 


per  oeet. 
1    3-4  to  3 


1  1-3  to  9  1- 
9  ..3 


1  S-l  to 
11-4.4 


I  1-1  to  9  l-S 
S  1-9  »  4 


per  aunnm.' 


1    l-l  to  1  1-3 
1    1-8  „  9  I-S 
1-3  „  1 


«  Warranting  one  year'i  prewlom. 


Europe  instead  of  the  United  States  ht  the  commeocement  or  tennination  of  the 
above  passages,  to  be  at  the  same  rates  aa  to  or  from  the  United  States,  to  add  one  per 
ceDt,  ifinth©  North  Sea  between  October  1  and  March  1. 

No  chai^  tm  itopgmg  at  «thw  Anjer  or  St  Helena. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  EUBOPE. 
OOTWARD  RISKS. 


FROM  THB  GULF  OF  HBXIGO, 

8  A  1  L  1  H  0. 

Jan.  IS  to  Jtay  10. 

Jaly  IB  10  Oat.  10. 

Uw.  IS  to  Jan.  If. 

n  •  port  in  tbe  North  Sea,  in  Bclginm.  UoUaod, 

T«  a  port  is  Portos*!.  Sp^".  «'     '»«  Mediterranean, 

net  beyond  Sieily  and  Malta.  •  -■ . •  •  • 

To  rp«»t  in  tbe  Miditarraaaan  beyond  Sialy  and  Helta 

per  oent. 
t     to  1  1-4 

1  «-4  .,  1 

1  1-9  »  1  a-4 
1  1-a    I  »^ 

1  3-4  ,.1 

parent. 
*     to  4 

13-4  ,.4 
9  l-t  »  3 

1  l-«  .,  S 
9  3-1  ,,  3 

per  cent. 

3       to  4 
I  3-4  ,.  1 

1  »-4  „  ■ 
9  ,11-4 

FROII  ATLAMTIO  POSTS, 

^b.  IS  to  Jaly  1).  ,  July  IS  u  Oct.  l.s. 

Oct.  10  to  Peb.  IS.' 

Ti  Nortb  8«rGSmanyrH8li"*.   

To  Great  Britain,  Prance,  «r  Ireland,  os«  port  - 

Te  pM^gal.  ^">>  HaaitorTaBaaD.BOteaato( 

per  cent. 
1  3-4  to  1 
1  1-9  „  1  3-4 
1  1-4  „  1  1-3 

1  1-4  „  1  1-1 

I  1-a  ,.  I  s-« 

percent. 
9       to  4 
1  3-4  „  3 
1  l-S      1  1-4 

1  1-1  „  1  3-4 

1  3-4  „  9 

per  rent. 

1  l-l  to  3  l-« 
i  i-a  «  1 

1  l-S  ,.  » 
1  S-4  „  S 
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To  Ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— in  the  Umted  Statee. 

HOMBWARO  RISKS. 


PORTS. 

SAILING. 

Marak  1  to  Juu  Ift. 

JnMlStoAos.K. 

Anr  lfitolM.1, 

Oct.  1  to  Hanli  i. 

Prom  thB  Baltic-Sm  Table. 
Prom  a  port  in  the  North  Sea  . , . 
Piom  a  port  Id  Great  Britain  or 

Prom  a  port  io  Great  Britain  nr 
Irvland,  drjr  gooHa.  with  arc- 
rage  on  each  package  

From  Havre      ditto  ditto... 

Prom  *  port  in  the  louib  of  Eu- 

Pram  a  port  in  the  Hediterra- 
neatit  beyond  Sicilv  and  Malta 

prrerat, 

s    10  a  1-3 

1       «  S  1-4 

3      „  a  1-3 

1  3-4     S  1-3 

1  3-4  .,  2  T-2 
a       .,2  I-« 

percent. 

»      tu  3  1-3 

S  iM  „  >  1-4 
3      «  3  i-a 

3  3-4  n  >  1-4 

3  3-4  „  3  1-1 

3        ..3  1-9 

■orontt. 
>      tot  14 

1  a-4  „  1  1-4 

S      „  1-3 
1  3-4  „  3  1-4 

t  a-4  „  1  1-4 

3         n  »  l-« 

por  oont. 

•     to  3  1-3 

■      »  a  l-« 

3  l-3„  3  1-3 
3        1,  1  1-4 

3       .„  3  l-l 

S  1-1  ..9  3-4 

To  Ports  Nortb-Eastward  of  Ctape  Florida — in  the  United  States. 


PORTS. 

SAILING. 

Hatch  1  to  Oct  1. 

Oct.  I  to  March  I. 

Prom  the  Baltic— see  Tuble. 

Prom  Great  Brjlaiu  or  Ireland,  general  coiBoea.. 
Ditto        ditto        diKo        dry  good*,  with 

Prom  Havre         ditto         ditto  ditto  

Prom  a  port  io  Iho  aouih  of  BniOf  o^  not  east  of 

per  cent. 
11-9  to  3 
11-4  »  1  1-3 

1  1-3  „  3 
11-4  .,1  1-3 

11-4,1  t-3 

1  1-3  ..  3 

per  ctnt. 
3  1-9  to  3 
1  t-4  .  3 

1  1-3  „  3 
11-4   „  1  1-1 

1  1-4  „  3 

1  1-3  „  9  1-3 

Prom  a  port  In  ihe  lleditananeui,  boynad  ffidly 

Uiw-qiunoi  por  eont  to  be  added  on  hudwftn. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 


1.  If  there  be  any  lime  on  board  on  cai^,  or  on  freight,  fifty  per  cent  to  be  added  to 
the  premium  for  the  paasa^. 

*2.  If  any  goods  are  shipped  and  insured  as  on  deck,  not  less  than  double  premium  to 
be  charged,  with  condition  not  to  be  liable  for  damage  wet  or  exposure  nor  lor  partial 
loss  vnSsx  fifteen  pa*  cent. 

3.  The  north-east,  or  iin&Toarable  monsoon  in  die  China  seas  for  outward  passages  to 
China,  is  from  the  Ist  day  of  October  to  the  Ist  day  of  April. 

4.  The  sondi-west,  or  im&rourable  monKKm  for  homewwrd  passages,  u  from  llie  let 
day  of  April  to  the  Ut  day  of  October. 

5.  The  hurricane  months  in  the  West  India  latitudes,  are  from  die  15t^  day  of  July  to 
the  16th  day  of  October,  and  Sfud  latitudes  shall  be  considered  as  being  within  the  parallels 
of  10  degrees  and  28  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  58  degrees  and  86  degrees  of  west 
longitude. 

6.  The  Noi^b  Sea,  as  expressed  for  additional  premiums  for  winter  months  (vix.,  from 
the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  1st  day  of  March),  is  conndered  north  of  latitude  50  degrees 
north,  and  east  of  loueitude  2  degrees  east. 

7.  For  any  r>ther  division  or  allowance  of  average  fiur  partial  loss  on  the  whole  interest 
of  the  assured  under  deck,  than  is  provided  for  in  our  printed  form  of  policy,  an  additi<»i^ 
inendnm  shall  be  chared  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  per  cent,  except  on  the  rates  for  such 
cases  from  Great  Britain  and  Harre  already  provided  for  in  this  tariff ;  and  exe^  on  xiska 
north  and  «ut  of  Florida  coastwise,  on  whidi  not  less  than  one-eighth  par  cent  additional 
premium  shall  be  bharged. 

8.  To  add  not  less  than  one-quarter  per  cent  for  each  port  used  more  Aan  CHie^  at  adier 
the  beginiung  <w  tihe  ending  of  the  voyage,  for  each  time  used  ;  exo^t  risks  provided  for  in 
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tbe  14th  article,  and,  except  Elnoeur,  AdJot,  St.  Helena,  and  a  port  for  advice  in  the  Bri- 
tish Channel. 

9.  In  ail  cases  of  oTer-iniurance,  ten  per  cent  of  the  return  premiiun  is  to  be  retained 
by  the  insurers,  not  exceeding  one-half  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  short  property. 

10.  Ftemiums  on  vessels  and  freights  not  to  be  less  than  those  on  cargoes  of  general 
moehaDdise  for  same  voyages. 

11.  Specie  and  bulhon,  excepting  to  port  or  porta  beyond  the  Ca^  of  Good  Hope  or 
Cape  Horn,  to  be  msured  as  the  parties  may  ^ree :  provided,  that  it  shall  never  be  at  a 
greater  reduction  than  one-third  from  the  rates  Herein  fixed  for  merchandise  on  the  same 
passage. 

12.  SpeoB  and  bullion,  to  port  or  ports  beyond  the  Ca^  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn, 
may  be  insured  at  one-quarter  per  cent  less  than  merchandise. 

13.  When  several  passages  are  included  in  die  same  policy,  the  rates  for  eadi  passage 
arc  to  be  added  togeiher. 

14.  If  insurance  be  made  from  foreign  ports  to  port  or  porta  of  discharge,  or  final  poi-t 
of  discharge,  in  the  United  States,  the  coastwise  premium  to  be  added  for  each  port  used, 
more  than  one,  in  the  United  States. 

15.  With  regard  to  risks  not  provided  for  in  this  tariff,  it  is  agreed  that  the  parties  are 
to  malce  contracts  at  discretion,  but  it  is  expected  tiiat  companies  will  require  rates  equiva- 
lent to  those  named  in  this  tariff  on  risks  of  like  valu^  acting  in  good  faith,  and  not  taking 
one  risk  for  a  lower  rate  in  connderation  of  receiving  the  tanff  rates  on  another. 

16.  Copenhagen  is  conndered  as  in  the  Baltic 

17.  Gottenbuig  is  not  eomddered  aa  in  the  Baltic. 

Inland  Navigation  Insurances.  —  The  Boston  preminins  for  inland 
insoiaoces  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  tariff  of  premiums  which  we 
have  inserted  under  the  head  of  "New  York,"  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
insert  those  of  Boston  here. 

CUSSES  OF  HAZARDS  AND  RATES  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS 
OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE,  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  AS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  NEW 
YORK  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

RDLBS. 

1.  When  two  buildings,  having  no  interior  communication,  are  offered  for  insurance, 
a  specific  sum  must  be  insured  on  each,  and  in  like  manner  on  prc^wrtj  in  each  ;  but  two 
buildings,  having  intmor  ocmunnniealicm,  and  ocet^pied  by  the  tame  person^  may  be  con- 
ndered as  one  building. 

2.  When  a  building,  or  two  or  more  buildings  communicating,  are  occupied  by  two  or 
more  tenants,  uther  of  whom  requires  the  hazardous  or  extra-hazardous  prinl^^  the  other 
tauuots,  aa  well  as  each  of  the  buildings,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  chai^. 

3.  When  two  buildings  adjoining,  with  separate  walls  through  the  roof,  communicate 
by  doors  or  other  openings,^ve  cents  additional  prenuum  to  he  chaiged  on  audi  and  their 
contents,  if  occupied  by  mtne  than  cme  tenant. 

Note. — No  charge  to  be  made  fi>r  want  of  coping  on  a  separating  wall  on  which  the 
charge  is  made  for  communication. 

4.  Policies  may  be  once  renewed  for  the  ratio  of  the  premium  required  for  the  period 
of  time  for  which  uie  policy  was  originally  made. 

5.  Policies,  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  may  be  assigned,  or  may  be  transferred 
&om  one  building  to  another,  the  difference  in  Uie  risk,  if  any,  beinr  paid. 

6.  A  policy  may  be  cancelled  by  retaining  the  short  rate  for  me  time  expired,  but  in 
no  case  for  less  than  one  month,  and  the  premium  for  unexpired  time  allowed  in  a  new 
insurance)  or  refunded. 

7.  Carpenters'  risks  tor^^Um  day$,  may  be  gpranted  once  during  the  existence  of  the 
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same  pdicy,  gratis  ;  bat  if  granted  for  more  than  fifteen  da^,  and  less  than  a  year,  to  be 
chaiged  acceding  to  the  scale  fear  short  iogorancefl. 

8.  No  premium  for  Uu  tkan  one  month  shall  in  any  case  be  diarged,  exo^>ting  &jr 
caipenters'  risk,  which  may  be  taken  for  fifteen  days  at  Iwlf  the  premium  Sar  one  month. 

CLASSES  OP  BUILDINGS,  ARD  BATES  OF  ANNUAL  PRBHIUUB,  IN  THB  CITT  OP 

NEW  YORK. 

The  rates  affixed  to  the  several  classes,  are  the  prwiuums  on  bmldings  when  occupied 
for  purposes  not  hasardons,  or  contuning  merchandise,  or  other  propertv,  not  hanrdons. 
When  otherwise  occupied,  the  following  additional  premiums  are  eha^;ea  on  the  bnil^gSy 
as  well  as  on  merchandise  and  other  property  therein  : 

cents. 

IlaEardoua  occupancy  ............  10 

Extra  hazardous  ditto     ............  25 

Specially  hazardous,  the  iweimum  that  may  be  ag^reed  on  in  each  case,  not  less  than  .  50 
Merchandise  not  hazardous,  is  chaiged  m  edition  to  the  rate  of  the  building  con- 
taining it  5 

Merchandise,  and  other  articles,  denominated  hazardous  or  extra  hazardous,  and  to 
which  a  star  (*)  is  prefixed  in  the  dasses  of  hazards  and  minimum  rates  (such  as  paper 
in  reams,  books,  stationery,  watches,  jewellery,  &c.),  are  deemed  not  to  affect  the  buil<&igs 
in  which  they  are  contuned,  or  other  property  therein. — The  addiUonal  premium  on  those 
articles  bong  charged,  because  of  their  peculiar  liability  to  damage  and  loss. 

DWELLING  BOUSES. 

cents. 

1st  Class.  Buildings  of  brick  or  stone,  roof  <}£  tile,  slate,  or  metal,  gable  walls  above 

the  roof,  and  coped,  per  100  dollars  30 
If  gable  or  party  walls  below  the  roof       .       .       .       .       .       .       .    .  35 

2nd.  Buildings  of  brick  or  stone,  roof,  tile,  slate,  or  metal,  and  part  wood         .       .  45 
3rd.  Buildings  of  brick  or  stone,  roof,  wood      .       .       .       .       .       .       .    .  50 

4th.  Buildings  of  wood,  with  brick  front,  and  filled  in  with  brick  to  the  peak    .       .  65 

5th.  Building  of  wood,  with  brick  front,  filled  in  to  the  plate  75 

Or  buildings  of  wood,  filled  in  to  the  peak  75 

Or  buildings  of  wood,  adjoining  brick  walls  on  each  side  .       .       .   .  75 

6th.  Bmldings  of  wood,  with  nollow  walls,  and  brick  firont  85 

Or  buUdings  of  wood,  filled  in  to  t2ie  plate  85 

Or  buildings  of  wood,  a^oining  a  brick  wall  on  each  side  .  .  85 
7th.  Buildings  of  wood,  with  hollow  walls,  fronting  on  the  street         .       .  .90 

Or  buildings  of  wood  in  the  rear  1 15 

Note.  —Buildings  wUch  partake  of  two  or  more  classes,  to  be  chaiged  a/air  proportitmaie 
price. 

WABBHOUSES  AND  STORES. 

©ents. 

Of  the  following  description,  will  be  insured,  per  100  dollars,  at        •       .       .  30 
Situated — in  streets  not  less  than  fifty  fiset  iride. 
Height — not  exceeding  forty  feet 

WaUs — brick  or  stone,  indefwnden^  and  twelve  inc^  or  more  in  thickness. 

Or  party  walls,  sixteen  indies  to  the  gairet  floor. 

Or  party  walls,  twelve  inches  to  the  garret  floor,  with  prc>jectaons. 

The  gable  or  party  walls  in  each  case  carried  above  the  roof,  and  coped. 

No  openings  in  the  gable  walls,  excepting  on  the  comer  of  a  street. 
Roof — tile,  slate,  metal,  or  cement 
Gutters — brick,  stone,  or  metal. 

Window  shutters— solid  iron,  excepting  the  lower  st<ny  fronting  the  street. 
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No  dormar  windows,  unless  with  iron  Bhutters,  the  sides  and  roof  of  fire-proof  ma- 
terials. 

No  sky-Kghts,  exceeding  ten  square  feet. 

AddiiioTtal  Charges  for  variations  from  thefor^fou^  descr^tion.  cents. 
Street— less  than  fiiW  feet  wide,  for  each  foot  less  .  ....  1 
Ought— mm  than  forty  feet  from  the  sidewalk  to  die  eave  of  the  roof,  £»  the 

excess^pw  foot  2 

Afrfe.— The  highest  part  of  the  front  in  all  cases  to  be  measured,  fwd  when  fronting 

on  two  streets,  tae  lowest  front  to  be  taken.   In  measuring  the  height  m 

buildings,  or  the  width  of  streets,  the  odd  inches  are  not  to  be  taken  into  the 

account. 

Walls — twelve  inch  party  walls  to  the  garret  floor,  without  projections,  for  each 

wall  6 

Ao<e. — This  charge  not  to  be  made  on  buildings  less  than  four  stories  high. 

Gable  or  party  walls — not  above  the  roof,  for  each  wall  3 

Roof— tile,  slate,  or  metal,  and  a  part  wood  6 

All  wood  15 

Shntters — not  of  solid  iron,  for  each  wall .........  5 

Excepting  the  lower  story  fronting  the  street,  and  excepting  one  of  tiie  walls 
at  the  comer  of  a  street,  if  the  other  be  charged. 
Gutters — not  of  brick,  stone,  or  metal,  front  and  rear,  for  each       ....  5 

Ccnner  buildings  to  be  charged  for  only  one  front. 
Dormar  windows — without  iron  shutters,  or  without  the  sides  and  roof  of  fire-proof 

materials  6 

Skylights  —exceeding  ten  scjuare  feet  5 

Aote. — When  the  premises  are  occupied  by  one  tenant  only,  five  cents  per  100  dollars 
are  to  be  deducted  from  the  rate  of  premium.  The  separate  use  of  fire  or  lights  to  con- 
stitute tiro  tenants. 

When  the  rate  of  a  building  exceeds  100  cents  (exclusive  of  the  charge  for  occupancy), 
the  excess  to  be  discretionary. 

CLASSES  OP  HAZARDS. 

Not  Hazardous. — Goods  not  hazardous  are  to  be  insured  at  five  cents  per  100  dol- 
lars in  addition  to  the  rate  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  contained;  including  co&e, 
Bonr,  household  furniture,  indigo,  linen,  paints  ground  in  oil,  potash,  rice,  spices,  sugars, 
teas,  threshed  gnun,  wine  in  casks,  and  such  articles  as  are  usually  kept  in  dry-goods* 
stores. 

Haxardous. — The  following  trades  and  occupations,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
are  eonndered  hazardmiu^  and  are  charged  ten  cents  per  100  dollars,  in  addition  to  the 
rate  or  prenuum  on  the  building, -viz- :— "Basket-sellers  :  block  and  pump-makers;  China 
or  earthen  or  glass-ware,  or  plate-glass  in  boxes,  crates,  or  casks;  cotton  in  bales;  fire 
crackers  and  other  fire  works;  flax;  grocers  with  any  hazardous  articles;  gun-smiths; 
'hardware  and  cutlery;  hat-flntshers,  hay  pressed iu  bundles;  hemp ;  liquor  bottJing  cellars; 
•looking-glasses  in  boxes;  Manilla  grass;  •milliners*  stock;  oil;  *paper-hangings ;  •paper 
in  reams;  pitch;  porter  houses;  rags  in  packages;  sail-makers;  saltpetre;  cigar-makers; 
spirituous  liquors;  sulphur;  tallow;  tar;  taverns;  turpentine;  victualliog-shops;  "win- 
dow-glass in  bonces;  wine-dealers*  stock,  not  indnding  wine  in  glass,  nnpa<£ed;  *wine  in 
gbss;  in  packages;  *wooden-ware  sellera. 

Extra  hazardous. ^The  following  trades  and  occupations,  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, are  deemed  actra  hazardous^  and  will  be  diargea  twenty-five  cents  and  upwards 
100  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  premium  on  the  biulding»  via. :  —Acids,  inflammaUe; 
alcohol;  apothecaries;  basket-bleachers  or  makers;  Uaeksmiths ;  boat-btdlders ;  'book- 
sellers' stock ;  brass  founders ;  bnuh-makers*  stock ;  "calnnet-makers'  stock  ;  carvers  ; 
China,  or  earthen,  or  glass  ware,  or  looking-glasses  unpacked,  and  buildings  in  which  the 
same  is  packed  or  unpacked ;  chocolate-miucers ;  colourmen's  stock ;  "confectioners*  stock  ; 
coopers;  copper- plate  printci-s ;  druggists;  ether;  fur  dressers;  grate-makers;  *jewcllers* 
stock  ;  lamp  manufactories ;  *lamp  sellers*  stock  ;  lime  unslaked ;  liquor,  in  glass,  uu- 
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pa^ed.  {Note. — To  sulgect  the  bniUiiig  ud  its  conteoti  to  Iiaiurdoiis  chuge  only.) 
Morocco  manufacturera  ;  'optical,  mathematical,  and  musical  ioatrumeDt  makers*,  and 
perfumers*  stock  ;  paioters'  stock ;  phosphoms  ;  'pictures  and  prints;  platers  or  plated 
ware  manufactories ;  plumbers  and  pewterera ;  *pocket-book  makers*  stock ;  printers  of 
newspapers  or  engravings  ;  rag  stores ;  ship  chandlerj  ;  'silversmiths'  or  stationers'  stocks; 
snuff-makers  ;  soap-makers  ;  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  stove  manufactories ;  tin  or  sheet-iron 
workers ;  tobacco  manulactoriea ;  *toy  shop  keepers'  stock ;  type  or  stam>type  founders; 
turners ;  upholstery  manu&ctures ;  varnish ;  •watch-makers'  itook,  and  tools ;  ''window 
or  plate  glass,  mipacked ;  wine,  in  glass,  unpacked. 

Specially  hazardotu. — The  following  are  deemed  specially  hazardous,  and  will  be 
charged,  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  the  building,  as  per  table  of  minimimi  rates,  vis. : — 
Bakers ;  bark-mills  ;  bleaching-worka ;  bUnd-makers ;  booklnnders  ;  brewers ;  brimstone 
works ;  cabinet-makers  ;  carpenters ;  chiur-makflrs ;  chemists  ;  coach-makeis ;  comb- 
makCTs;  confectioneiy-niakers;  com-tillB;  Mmper-snuths  ;  Cotton  mills;  cotton  unpadked ; 
distillers;  dyers;  firework-makers;  flu-miUs ;  frame-makers;  fnnge  makers;  fulling-- 
mills ;  gas  makers  or  sellers  ;  grist  or  floor  nulls ;  gunpowder ;  hat  manufacturers  ;  hay 
unpacked;  houses  building  or  repairing;  ink-makers;  iron  founders;  ivory-black  manu- 
iacturers ;  lamp-black  manufacturers ;  livery  stables ;  lumber  yards ;  maht^^y  yards  ; 
malt-houses;  matches -makers ;  metal  mills  ;  musical  instrument  makers ;  <h1  boiling- 
houses;  oil-mills;  packing  buildings  and  yards  ;  pa^r- mills  ;  per^imery-makers ;  planing* 
or  grooving  mills;  pocketbook-makers ;  powder- nulls ;  printers  of  books  and  jobbing; 
rectifiers  of  liquors  ;  rope-makers  ;  sash  makers ;  saw-mills ;  spirit-gas-makers  or  sellers  ; 
stables  (private)  ;  steamboats ;  steam-en^es  in  use ;  sugar  refiners ;  tallow-melters  or 
chandlers  ;  tanners;  tar  boiling-houses;  theatres  and  other  places  of  pubUc  exhilntion ; 
timber  yards  ;  turpentine  distillers;  varnish-makers;  wool-nulls;  and  generally  all  rraWn 
uid  manoftctoring  estaUishments,  and  all  trades  and  occupations  requiring  the  use  of  fire 
heat,  not  before  enumerated. 

Country  Homes, — Constructed  of  brick,  ston^  or  wood,  detached  from,  and  not  endan- 
gered by  oUier  bnildings    .....    60  cents  per  100  ddlu^  or  upwards. 

If  roof  of  slate  or  metal,  10  cents  per  100  dollars 
may  be  deducted. 

Bams  and  stables  85  „ 

NoU.—y^hea.  good  and  sufficient  electxic  conducton  are  attai^ied,  ten  cents  pw  100 
didlan  may  be  deducted. 

Minimum  Rates  for  Hanrdous,  Extra  HasardooB,  and  Specially  Hazardous 
Hisks,  to  be  added  to  the  Rate  of  the  Building. 
Note.  —  When  goods,  hazardous  or  extra  hazardous,  arc  stored  in  a  building,  or  when 
a  braiding  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  trade  or  vocation,  classed  as  hamrd- 
OTW,  extra  hazardotUf  or  specially  hazardouSy  such  building,  as  wdi  as  the  goods  contained 

thernn,  shall  he  charged  with  the  additional  premium  to  which       rides  are  subjected  

excepting  when  a  star  (*)  is  prefixed,  which  is  intended  to  denote  that  tueh  goods  only  mre 
to  be  charged,— but  not  the  buUdmy,  or  other  goods  tiot  hasardom  therdn. 

The  origin  of  the  fires,  during  the  year  1840,  according  to  the  classification 

of  the  commissioners'  report,  were: — 

Supposed  to  be  by  incendiaries,  forty-three  ;  supposed  to  be  by  design,  seven  ;  aoci- 
dental,  twenty-tbree  ;  cause  unknown,  two  ;  by  an  mcendiary,  one ;  by  sparits  from  chim- 
neys, three ;  defect  in  chimneys,  three ;  sparks  from  forge,  two ;  lighted  lamp,  one ;  looo- 
fbco  matches,  three ;  lighted  candle,  one ;  spirit  lamp,  one ;  defect  in  fire-place,  one ;  caase 
not  ascertained,  two ;  from  stove-pipe,  one ;  sparks  from  candle,  ooe ;  alaok  Un^  one. 

Description  of  Bvaidmgs  in  which  Fire  originated. — Frame  buildings^  fcnty-three; 
brick,  thirty-four;  stone,  three ;  brick  frtrnts,  five  ;  fire  pro(^  thirteen. 
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PROFITS  OF  INSURANCK  COMPANIES. 

The  Atlantic  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  has,  in  ten  years,  divided  249jf  per 
cent,  and  had  in  1841  a  atuplus  on  hand  of  150  per  cent,  which,  if  divided,  would  give  the 
stockholderB  their  camtiU  back,  and  300  per  cent ;  and  if  the  interest  on  the  dividends  were 
added,  the  siun  would  be  much  larger. 

The  following  are  the  dividends  declared  the  first  ten  years  : — 
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Table  of  the  Rates  of  Insuranoe  of  one  hundred  Dollars  on  a  single  hih. 
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LIGHTHOUSE  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Extracts  from  Reports  to  Congress.) 

Oriffiaal  Coit  of  Cmuiruction. — ^The  onnmittee  have  gone  no  fnrdier  back  than  the 
year  1791,  whCT  tlw  number  of  lighthouses  were  only  ten,  and  the  entire  expense  of  that 
year  was  22,000  dollars.  From  that  period  to  the  present,  the  increase  has  kept  pace  witii 
the  rapidlygrowing  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  counta-y. 

l^e  present  number  of  lighthouses  is  256 

„  lightboats  30 

„  beacons  without  lights         ...  35 

„  buoys,  about  1000 

The  total  cost  of  the  lighthouse,  ligfatboat,  beacon,  and  buoy  establishment 

(including  cost  of  sites,  biuldings,  repairs,  maintenance  &c),firom  1791  dollars. 

to  1817,  was  (round  numbers)   1,872,000 

from  1817  to  1841  7,216>000 

Total   9,088,000 

Being  an  avmge  per  annum  es^tense  of  about  1 80,000  dollars. 
The  total  cost  of  bmldW  lighthouses  (including  cost  of  sites),  ligfatboats, 

B,  and  buoys,  from  1791  to  1817,  was   305,000 

„                1817  to  1841    1,910,000 

Total  2,215,000 

Deduct  cost  of  beacons  and  hooys  500,000 

Totdl  for  286  Ugfathouses  and  boats      .    .  1,715,000 
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Bf  tng  an  average  of  about  6000  dollars :  sfiowing,  in  the  opinion  of  jour  committee, 
great  eronomy  in  these  constructions.*  Probably  truer  economy  would  nave  been  con- 
sulted by  more  liberal  appropriations  for  these  vorks,  thereby  adding  to  their  solidity 
and  permanency. t 

Comparative  Costs  of  Different  Years. — The  amount  of  expenditure  of  any  given 
year,  compared  wiih  iliat  of  anoiber  year,  will  appear  mnre  or  less  depending  on  the 
number  of  new  constructions,  either  of  houses  or  boat^,  in  the  respective  years,  the 
amount  of  repairs,  cost  of  oil,  dec.  Some  seasons  are  noted  for  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  their  storms ;  in  such  years  the  expense  of  repairs  will  be  great.  The  tables  fur- 
nished us,  therefore,  will  only  enable  us  to  draw  conclusions  for  or  i^inst  Uie  economy 
of  the  general  expenditure. 

The  entire  expense  of  1841  was  474,000  dollars;  showing  a  large  proportionate 
decrease  of  that  of  1791,  when,  with  ten  lighthousey,  the  expense  was,  as  before  stated, 
only  22,000  dollars.    Had  the  expense  remained  in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  number  of « 
lights,  it  would  have  been,  in  1841,  643,000  dollars. 

In  1820,  the  number  of  lighthouses,  &c ,  were  fifty-five.  Tlie  whole  expenditure 
for  the  year  was  244,000  dollars.  It  should  have  been  842,000  dollars  in  1841,  if  tlie 
increase  of  expenditure  had  been  in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  number  of  tights.  And 
so  of  1835 :  number  of  houses,  201 ;  expenditure,  382,000  dollars.  The  expenditure  of 
1841  should  have  been  549,000  dollars. 

For  the  last  four  years  the  amount  expended  in  comparison  with  previous  years,  for 
the  building  of  houses  and  purchase  of  sites,  has  been  great ;  but  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  greater  than  the  requirements  of  navigation  demanded.  From  1837  to 
1841,  the  aggregate  amount  of  expenditure  for  all  purposes  was  2,176,000  dollars.  Of 
this  amount  there  was  expended,  in  the  same  time,  for  purchase  of  sites  and  buildings, 
533,000  dollars;  being  more  than  one-fourth  ofthe  whole  expenditure  (1,992,000  dollars) 
for  the  same  objects  for  twenty-five  years,  from  1816  to  1841. 

It  has  been  hardly  possible  that  an  unnecessary  lighthouse  could  have  been  built 
since  1837.  In  that  year  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  very  wisely  directed  the  Board  of 
Navy  Commissionen  to  cause  thorough  examinations  and*  sur\-eys  to  be  made  by  com- 
petent officers  of  the  navy  of  all  the  sites  proposed  for  lighthouses  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  the  3rd  of  March,  in  that  year.    These  examinations  and  surveys  were  made. 

Comparative  Cost  of  CoiMfruc/Hm.— From  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
made  to  Congress,  in  1836  (Ex.  Doc.  1835 — .36,  vol.  iii..  No.  66),  it  appears  that  the 
cost  of  lighthouses  in  the  United  States  is  on  an  average  6000  dollars ;  while  in 
England  the  cost  is  19,000  dollars,  and  in  France  8000  dollars.  From  a  report  of  the 
Director-General  of  France  (see  Report  of  Select  Committee  lo  House  of  Commons, 
August  8,  1834,  Appendix  R.),  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  building  thirteen 
lighthouses,  &c.,  in  1832  and  1833,  was  more,  by  some  hundreds  of  dollars,  than  the 
estimate  of  the  secretary. 

The  same  report  shows  (p.  7)  that  the  aver^  cost  of  twelve  British  lights,  bnilt 
from  1820  to  183^  also  exceeds  the  calculation  of  the  secretary. 

*  The  expense  of  beacons  and  buoys,  from  1791  to  1819,  was  S67,78S  dollars ;  from  1819  to 
this  peiiod,  the  expense  has  no  doubt  been  greater,  annually.  During  the  latter  pntod,  the  light- 
house, and  beacon,  and  buoy  accounts,  have  been  classed  together,  rendering  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  lighthouse  establishment  proper  sliould  be  charged  with.  An  expense  tii  10,000 
dollars  per  annum,  for  beacons  and  buoys,  from  1791  to  1641,  is,  no  doubt,  small  eDoiigh ;  making 
in  the  aggregate  500,000  dottara. 

t  Since  writing  this  report,  the  committee  have  received  from  the  fifUi  auditor,  the  annexed 
statement  (marked  B),  givmg  the  number  of  lighthouses  built  since  1820,  and  the  cost  of  each  ; 
from  this  statement  it  appears  that  tlie  average  cost  of  these  lighthouses,  including  cost  of  sites,  ia 
less  than  5300  dollars.  The  expenditures  are  less  than  the  appropriations  for  these  erections  by 
more  than  '.224,000  dollars. 

From  the  statement  furnished  by  the  auditor,  aunexed  (marked  C),  it  appears  that  the  cost  of 
the  construction  of  thirty-three  lightboats  averages  about  9100  dollars,  and  that  the  expenditure 
for  these  constructions  is  less  than  the  appropriations  by  69,000  dollars,  showing  an  aggregate  ex- 
penditure for  these  objects  of  283,000  dollars  less  than  the  appropriations. 
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The  average  cost  of  sites  and  building  thirteen  lights  in  Ireland  under  the  Dublin 
Board,  from  1820  to  1834,  is  more  than  65,000  dollars.— (Ibid.,  p.  74.) 

From  an  estimate  made  by  M.  Freauel,  French  Director  of  Lights  (Ibid.,  Appendix  R., 
p.  236),  it  is  shown,  that— 

dollars. 

Thirty-one  lighu,  to  be  built  in  1833,  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  would 

cost  on  an  average  about   20,000 

Ditto,  apparatus,  lantern,  lamps,  &c  4,600 

or  these  thirty-one  ligbu,  eighteen  were  to  be  of  the  first  order,  and 
would  cost,  on  an  average,  for  sites  and  builcUng     .       .       .    .  27,000 

Ditto,  apparatus,  lantern,  Tamps,  &c  5,500 

£apaue  o/"  Establishment,  compared  with  that  of  England  and  France.— From  a 
report  of  the  Fifth  Auditor,  made  to  Congress,  October  1,  1835,  it  appears  that — 

dollars. 

The  average  expenses,  per  annum,  of  sustaining  each  lightliouse,  in- 
cluding repaini,  salaries  of  keepers,  oil,  &c.,  was  .  ..911 

Ditto,  lightboata   3862 

Ditto,  lighthouses  in  England   2268 

Ditto,  llghtboats  in  Engmnd     .       .       <  5922 

From  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  referred  to  (p.  30),  the  average  expense  of 
each  of  the  lights  is  ai  follows : — 

£  dollars. 

Thirty-six  lighthouses  in  England  under  Trinity  Board  .  .  .  51 1 
Thirty-four      ditto       Ireland       ditto     ditto  .       .  500 

Thirty-two       ditto       Scotland    ditto     ditto      .      .   .  514 

Average   508  &=;  2450 

American,  as  above  911 

Difference  in  favour  of  America  .       .       ;      .       .  1539 

ExpeiM  ^  Ligkt-£oat$. 

£  dollars. 

Thirteen  boats  in  England     ...  ...  1334 

Thr«      ditto   Ireland  1080 

Average   1207  =  5841 

American,  as  above   2862 

Difference  in  favour  of  American  boats  ....        .  2979 
From  a  report  made  by  the  Trinity  Board,  to  which  is  intrusted  the  management  of 
the  British  lights,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1837,  the  expenses  are  thus 
stated : — 

dollars. 

Forty-two  lighthouses,  average  expense  2610 

Thirteen  floating  lights        ditto    8381 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1837,  the  expenses  for  the  same  services  in  the  United 
States  were  as  follows: — 

dollars,  dollars. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  lighthooses,  average  1115 

Twenty-seven  floating  lights   2391 

Average  expense  of  British  lights  ....  5945 
Ditto        ditto     American  da      ...       .  1753 

IXflerence  in  favour  of  American   3743 

Being  more  than  200  per  cent  in  favonr  of  American  economy  in  this  branch  of  the 
public  service. 

Besides,  in  England,  commerce  is  heavily  taxed,  in  the  form  of  light-money,  by 

VOL.  III.  6  E 
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the  owners  and  leuees  of  lighthouses,  for  their  own  emolument  and  for  the  support  of 
pensioners  and  charities.  There  are  fourteen  lighthouses  thus  owned.  The  promptiDgi 
of  individual  sagacity  and  private  interest  will  usually  insure  the  performance  of  aoj 
enterprise  or  the  sustaining  of  any  establishment  with  an  economy  much  exceeding  that 
used  by  agents  of  governments.  But  the  private  lights  in  England  are  kept  op  at  an 
eipense  much  exceeding  that  of  the  United  States. 

Fourteen  lights  in  hands  of  private  persons  in  England,  1834: 

£ 

Grass  amount  of  collections  79i676 

Allowance  for  collection  £10,244 

Expense  of  maintenance  .9,(00 

  19,344 


Profits   60,332 

Average  expense  of  maintenance,  6502.  (3140  dollars) ;  180  per  cent  more  than  Ameri* 
can  expenditure.    (See  same  report,  p.  37.) 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  private  lights  of  the  first  class  is  much  la^er, 
being  on  an  average  4760  dollars.    (Ibid.,  p.  41.) 

The  expense  of  the  third  (smallest)  class  of  individual  lights  is  (average)  3490  dol- 
lars, tieing  more  than  120  per  cent  more  than  the  American  lights,  great  and  kmall. 

This  comparison  is  highly  favourable  to  the  economy  of  our  system. 

Comparison  wUh  French  Liffht$. — The  report  of  the  select  committee  referred  to 
(p.  31),  states  that  the  annual  charge  of  maintaining  a  leps  light  of  the  first  order  lo  be 
340/.,  say  1640  dollars ;  but  this  is  exclusive  of  repairs. 

In  all  the  French  accounts  of  '*  expense  of  maintenance,"  repairs  are  excluded;  so 
says  M.  Fresnel,  principal  engineer  (see  Ibid,  Ap|>endix  R.).  M.  Fresnel  says:  "TlMe 
(the  British)  expenditures  are  found  mixed  up  with  each  other  (that  is  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  repairs);  hence  the  impossibility  of  arriving,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
at  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  two  services  (French  and  British).** 

Our  accounts  are  mingled  in  the  same  way  ;  hence  the  like  difficulty  of  iostitutbg 
a  comparison  with  the  expenses  of  the  French  lights. 

That  the  expenditure  of  the  French  establishment  should  be  less  than  ours,  or  that 
of  Great  Britain,  would  excite  no  surprise,  when  the  relative  coat  pf  l^urand  ikUlii 
taken  into  account. 

The  British  committee  (p.  31),  after  commenting  on  the  unequal  expenditure  in  the 
maintenance  of  French  and  British  lights,  say  :  "In  explanation  of  this  difference  it 
must  be  observed — 

"  1st.  Salaries  to  light-keepers  in  England  are  understood  to  be  nearly  double  tbofe 
in  France. 

**  3nd.  The  price  of  spermaceti  oil  used  in  England  is  stated  to  be  double  to  the 
oil  de  colsa  usea  in  France." 

Wages  in  this  country  are  much  higher  than  in  England  even ;  and  we  also  vie 
sperm  oil.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  great  inequality  in  the  salaries  of  keepers  and  dte 
cost  of  oil,  it  will  appear  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  M.  Fresnel,  that  the  maaage- 
ment  of  our  light  establishment  cannot  justly  be  reproached  with  want  of  prudence  and 
economy.   M.  Fresnel  says  (see  p.  229,  Appendix)  tluit 

francs.  doUu*' 

The  annual  expenditure  of  a  light  of  the  first  dais  (exclusive  of 

repairs)  is     .       .       ,  8500  =  1615 

The  annual  expenditure  of  alight  of  the  second  class  (exclusive  of 

repairs)  is   7000  =  1330 

The  annual  expenditure  of  a  light  of  the  third  class  (exclusive  of 

repairs)  is   3600  =  684 

Average  1309 

Some  nine  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  American  lights,  including  cost  of  i^ain. 
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The  report  (p.  233)  pt&t  the  expenditure  of  some  of  the  lights  speciflcaliyr  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  cott  of  maiDtenance  it  much  lai^r  than  the  above  account  of 
M.  Fresnei,  Tiz. : 

franca.  dollars. 

Coidoran  light  of  the  6nt  order,  ordinary  annual  expenditure     .    11,598   =  3204 


Expense  of  repairs   950 

Total  expense   3154 

Usbant  light,  first  order  (p.  235),  oniinary  annual  expenditure  (ex- 
clusive of  repairs)                                                            9000   =  1710 

St  Mathieu  light,  second  order,  ordinary  expenses  (repairs  ex-* 

eluded)                                                                         6000   =  1140 


The  average  annaal  expense  of  these  three  lights  (exclusive  of  repairs)  is  1685  dol- 
lars; exceeding,  by  fifty  per  cent,  the  average  expense  of  American  lights. 

The  most  expensive  American  light  is  Uiat  on  Frank's  Island,  having  two  keeper^ 
and,  in  1841,  amounted  to  180,623  dollars,  as  fbllows: 


(flrs.  ctg. 

Keeper's  salary   600  00 

Assistant   360  00 

Oil  779  gallons   779  00 

Tubes,  glasses,  &c   68  23 

Window  glass  and  putty  9  00 


The  average  expense  of  the  Cordovan  and  Ushant  lights,  both  of  the  first  order, 
was  1957  dollars,  being  more,  by  151  dollars  than  the  Frank's  Island  light. 

The  little  experience  we  have  had  in  this  country  in  the  use  of  the  French  lenticular 
apparatus,  induces  the  belief  that  our  anticipation  In  regard  to  the  saving  of  oil,  will  not 
be  fully  realised. 

The  two  lights  in  the  lens  plan,  at  Neversink,  consume  per  annum  1095  gallons  of 
oil;  they  consumed,  on  the  old  plan  (thirty-one  a^and  lamps),  992  gallons  of  oil. 

This  consumption  of  oil  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  lens  light  of  the  first  order  in 
France. 

It  is  said  in  the  report  (Ibid.,  p.  32)  that  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  Cordovan 
lighthouse  is  equal  to  that  of  seventeen  a^nd  lamps.  The  average  consumption, 
per  annum,  of  such  a  lamp,  is  thirty-five  gallons,  which  gives  to  the  Cordovan  light  a 
consuaiption  of  595  gallons  per  annum ;  being  nine  per  cent  more  than  that  of  one  of 
the  Neversink  lights. 

The  French  mannfactnrer  of  the  lenticular  apparatus  claims  for  it  a  great  saving  of 
oil.  Further  experience  in  this  country  may  demonstrate  the  reality  of  this  claim.  But 
it  remains  to  be  proved  to  what  extent,  if  any,  such  saving  may  be  carried. 

The  communication  of  M.  Lepaute,  the  manufacturer,  to  Grovernor  Davis  (See 
Senate  Doc.  1st.  Sess.,  26th  Congress,  No.  474),  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  the  dif- 
ference in  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  French  and  American  lights,  does  not  inform 
us  on  what  authority  the  quantities  of  oil  consumed  in  the  American  bouses  are  given. 
With  the  best  intentions  to  give  the  quantities  correct,  he  may  not  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  true  account  of  them. 

He  puts  down  the  quantity  consumed  at  the  two  Neversink  lights,  under  the  old 
plai^  at  1 135  gallons ;  but  the  amount  consumed  was  992  gallons  only — a  mistake  of 
fifteen  per  cent  in  favour  of  his  statement.  He  also  puts  down  for  the  use  of  lent 
lights  at  that  place,  800  gallons,  but  we  consume  in  them  1095 — a  mistake  of  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  lens  lights.  The  two  mistakes,  combined,  show  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  lenses. 

In  like  manner  he  puts  down  the  consumption  of  oil  at  Frank's  Island  light,  at  (he 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  at  1050  gallons,  but  the  true  amount  is  only  779  gallons,  an 
error  of  thirty-five  per  cent.  Should  the  same  errors  extend  through  the  whole  of 
his  table  (and  the  committee  have  examined  these  two  cases,  being  the  only  ones  before 
them  showing  the  actual  quantity  of  oil  consumed)  the  result,  as  stated  by  him,  will 
hardly  bear  close  eiaroination. 
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It  bas  been  said  that  tbe  French  lights  are  luperior  to  those  of  any  other  natioo. 
Their  tea-lights  are  no  doubt  excellent.  They  have  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  scieare 
and  the  improvements  of  the  age ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  their  claioi  to  any  cone- 

derable  degree  of  superiority  can  be  successfully  maintained.  The  British  select  com- 
mittee (Ibid.,  p.  31,)  say  the  British  lights  are  considered  generally  very  good,  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  they  are  intended  for,  and  superior  to  the  generality  of  French 
lights,  many  or  which  are  harbour  lights^  and,  perhaps^  small  in  comparison  wlUi  the  sea- 
lights.*" 

CoHPAHisoN  of  Americao  and  French  Lights  in  regard  to  Reach  of  Ij^t 

f  RBKCH. 

Sad  ditto     „  B       «  IS  „        Uih  ditto  -  „  n    3  9  . 

Srd  ditto     „        „        ,>       9     „         19  I  Harbour  tmA  watdi  Ilchti  »    li    .       9  „ 


AHEKICAN. 

lit  order  ■,  tr  viz. ;   s  of  0  ports*,  17  iBUe*. 

Ditto  ditto   i  „  i  „         »       li  „ 

Ditto  ditto   4  „  7  „        „       tl  „ 

Ditto  ditto...        „      IS  »  6  „        „       IS  . 

tadorder.....   S  „  6  „         „       18  „ 

Srd  ditto   8  »       8  „  S  „        .,       19  „ 

Sid  ditto  (aowll)  »  »       S«  4  „        ,.       IS  „ 

4tli  ditto  14  _      S4  ,,  8  „        „         9  „ 


K>Ttourl)chti...S3,Ti>.|  19  orsiMgOM  pOTtto.  esOrt. 

Ditto  ditto  ,        S  „  4      .,       .,      7t  . 

Ditto  ditto   „        4»U      „       „      ^  ^ 

Ditto  ditto......     „        S„l       .        .  8. 

Ditto  ditto   „        I  »  81      „       „       U  „ 

Wholo  nombor,  188. 
Krvnga  al  tho  wholes  mf  14  wtOmt. 
Arango  of  lit,  Snd,  Srd,  Srd  (mIJ  «ad  4ih  order*,  mj  19 


The  committee  are  unable  lo  give  the  reach  of  visibility  of  all  the  lighthouses  in  tbe 
United  Slates.  The  limits  of  those  which  have  been  ascertained  warrant  the  conclosioa 
that  they  are,  on  an  average,  larger  than  the  French  lights. 

Professor  Paine,  of  Cambridge  College,  in  1 838,  made  a  survey  of  twelve  Itgfathooses 
in  Boston  bay  and  vicinity.  (See  House  Report,  Third  Session,  Twentjr-fifth  Congress. 
No.  187.)  He  says "  I  therefore  feel  myself  warranted  in  drawing  the  folloinng  cos- 
elusions :  that,  in  ordinary  clear  weather,  our  best  tights,  snch  as  the  Boston,  H^hland, 
Scituate,  &c.,  are  visible  from  the  mast-head  of  a  square-rigged  vessel  about  twoity^Bva 
miles ;  that  our  second  class  of  lights,  such  as  tnose  on  Thatcher's  ialand.  Eastern 
point,  the  high  light  on  Baker's  i^and,  and  those  on  Plum  island,  are  visible  tnm 
twenty  to  twenty-two  miles;  and  that  the  third  class,  such  as  those  at  Straitmoaih 
island,  Ipswich  beach,  Squam,  Marblehead,  and  Long  bland  head,  are  viaible  from 
6fteen  to  eighteen  miles." 

Lieutenant  Bache,  in  his  report,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  gives  the  ranges 
of  visibility  of  fifteen  lights,  varying  from  nineteen  to  twelve  fniles,  and  averaging 
fourteen  mites.  Of  these  lights,  eight  were  of  the  third  class,  having  only  nine  inch 
reflectors  ;  Bve  of  the  second  clasp,  having  fourteen  inch  reflectors  ;  and  one  of  the  first 
class,  with  eighteen  inch  reflectors.  Mr.  Lewis  gives  a  statement  of  the  port^  of  all 
the  tights  of  the  first  class,  from  Passamaquoddy  to  South  Pass  entrance  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  November,  1839,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles,  and  averaging 
twenty-four  miles.  —  (Senate  Document,  1837 — 38,  vol.  ii..  No.  138.)  Hr.  Frtck, 
superintendent  of  lighu  at  Baltimore,  gives  the  port6es  of  twelve  lights  in  the  Cbesi- 
peake,  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  averaging  Bfteen  mileB.—(Ibid.) 

3fr.  Anderson,  superintendent  at  Portland,  Maine,  says,  that  fifteen  harboor-lights 
in  that  vicinity  can  be  seen  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles.*  These  are  not  intended  to  be 
seen  at  sea.  Also,  that  twelve  coast-lights  in  the  same  vicinity  can  be  seen  from  five  to 
ten  teagues..^lbid.) 

It  appears  from  a  list  of  the  lighthouses,  published  by  the  superintendent,  in  1839, 
that  the  average  "reach  of  light"  of  seventy-six  lighthouses  (that  beitig  the  number 
whose  reach  is  given)  is  nineteen  miles.  The  average  "  reach**  of  six  of  our  best  lights 
(Neverstnk,  Baker's  island,  &c.)  is  twenty-seven  miles  and  a  half. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  statements  of  average  distances  of  extreme  visibility 
made  by  Profiessor  Paine,  is  true  in  regard  to  all  our  lightf. 

The  average  reach  of  light  of  170  British  lights,  as  shown  in  the  British  list,  published 
at  the  Pydn^raphical  office,  Admiralty,  in  1832,  is  less  than  fourteen  milet.  The 
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Bverage  reach  of  lix  of  their  best  lights  (Needles,  Beachy  Head,  Lundy,  Sec.)  Is  twenty- 
eight  miles  and  a  half. 

Id  comparison  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  old  world,  our  march  in  this, 
aa  in  almost  every  other  useful  establishment,  has  been  extremely  rapid.  In  the  com- 
paratively short  period  of  &fty  years,  we  have  built  276  lighthouses  and  boats.  Since 
1812,  the  useful  effect  of  our  lights  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  the  consumption  of 
oil  lessened  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  For  centuries  before  our  existence  aa  a  nation, 
England  and  France  had  been  commercial  nations  ;  but,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
centnry,  no  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  quality  of  their  lights.  About  that 
period  oil  was  substituted  for  coal.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  we  had  forty  light- 
houses Htted  up  with  patent-lamps  and  parabolic  reflectors.  At  that  time^  both  England 
and  France  had  not  ten  houses  thus  fitted  up. 

It  is  believed  that,  when  the  improvements  now  in  progress  shall  have  been  effected 
(in  connexion  with  a  proposed  change  in  the  mode  of  inspection)  our  system  will  be 
more  efficienti  useful,  and  economical  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Forty-four  collectors  act  as  superintendents  of  the  lights  in  their  respective  districts. 
By  the  act  of  May  7,  1822,  their  maximum  compensation  per  annum  is  400  dollars. 
Some  four  or  five  receive  that  amount ;  the  others  receive  from  1 00  dollars  to  200  dollars 
each,  per  annum.  These  superintendents  are  required  to  visit  the  lighthouses  but  once 
each  year.  Captain  Howland,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  department,  also  visits  them 
once  in  each  year,  and  makes  reports  of  their  condition,  &c.,  to  the  fifth  auditor. 

Mode  of  Contracting  for  Building,  Apparatus,  and  Ot/.-— Since  1816,  all  the  lijj;ht- 
houses  and  light-boats  have  been  built  by  contract,  invited  by  notice  in  the  public  prints. 
The  contracts  invariably  have  been  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  having  the  ability  to 
guarantee  its  performance.  A  suitable  practical  mechanic  is  employed  to  oversee  the 
work  constantW.  Nothing  is  paid  or  advanced  to  the  contractor  until  he  obtains  the 
certificate  of  tne  overseer,  that  the  contract  has  been  faithfully  performed.  In  like 
manner,  proposals  for  fitting  up  the  lighthouses  with  lamps,  reflectors,  &c.,  are  invited, 
and  the  contracts  given  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

By  this  mode  competition  is  elicited,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  economy 
most  effectually  promoted.  No  losses  can  occur,  as  no  advances  are  made  until  the 
completion  of  the  work. 

In  the  same  way  all  the  oil  is  procured.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  contractor  to  fur- 
nish the  best  quality ;  for  if  found  bad,  he  not  only  gets  no  pay  for  it,  but  is  bound  to 
take  it  back,  and  substitute  the  best  quality.  Actual  experiment  by  burning  is  the  only 
true  test  of  the  quality  of  oil.  The  oleometer  will  not  prove  it.  The  practice  now 
adopted  of  taking  samples  from  each  cask  and  submitting  them  to  the  test  of  the  lamp, 
cannot  but  insure  the  best  quality.  That  oil  congeals  in  cold  weather  is  no  proof  of  its 
badness.  Oil  pressed  in  winter,  when  the  thermometer  is  at  a  given  degree,  will  con- 
geal whenever  tlie  thermometer  falls  below  that  degree.  A  stove  and  oil  beater  are  the 
only  remedies. 

A  vessel  in  the  employ  of  the  department  is  constantly  engaged  in  visiting  the  light- 
houses, supplying  them  with  oil  and  other  necessary  supplies  and  having  on  board  a 
mechanic  to  make  all  proper  repairs  to  the  lighting  ap[Kiratus.  Captain  Howland,  in 
1840,  1841,  on  board  this  vessel,  visited  155 lighthouses,  from  Maine  to  the  Sabinr, 
and  put  them  in  repair.  As  a  proof  that  the  oil  famished  by  the  contractors  is  good, 
he  found  but  000  gallons  of  oil  in  all  of  them  bad,  and  much  of  this  was  mere 
settlings. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  arraign  the  department  for  want  of  economy, 
that  the  average  consumption  of  oil  in  our  lighthouses  is  less  than  that  consumed  in  the 
British  houses.  This  is  no  doubt  true.  But  the  committee  do  not  perceive  the  justice 
and  consistency  of  the  rebuke,  especially  as  it  appears  that  our  lights  are  more  efficient 
than  those  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  oil  per 
lamp  in  England  is  forty-Uiree  gallons.  From  the  accounts  given  by  Captain  Howland 
it  does  not  exceed  thirty  gallons  per  lamp:  showing  an  economy  in  the  use  of  oil  of 
more  than  forty-three  per  cent  over  the  British  lights. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,  that  the  average  expense  of  the  British 
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floating  lighu  for  1838  was  7660  dollAn,  and  that  the  average  expense  of  the  Americaa 
floating  lights,  which,  in  general,  are  larger  than  the  British,  is  2399  dollars  only ;  and 
it  is  asserted  in  the  reports*  "  that  the  American  floating  lights  are  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose  than  the  British,  and  that  the  lights  are  seen  (whilst  the  Trinity  Board  state 
theirs  to  be  seen  about  nine  miles  only)  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles.  A  compariton  of  the 
drawings  of  both  nations,  which  is  in  the  light  department^office;,  will  convince  any  person 
of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  American  plan. ' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  INSTITimONS  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AUERICA. 

If  the  rise  and  fatal  consequences  of  the  Misaisuppi  sclieme  in  France,  and 
of  the  South  Sea  delusion  in  England,  afford  lessons  of  instraction  to  men  vfao 
wonld  act  wisely  as  individuals,  or  to  tiiose  who  may  be  connected  with  specnk- 
tire  projects,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administratiTet  or 
legislative,  afiairs  of  a  nation,  we  may  assuredly  refer  to  the  history  of  "  Corrcncy 
and  Banking"  in  America,  for  facts  which  ought  to  teach  wisdom  by  experience. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Currency  and  Banks  of  the  United  States, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  fticts,  to  the  opinions  of  leading  men  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  and  to  statistical  tables ;  and,  we  shall  refrain  from  intrododng  any 
speculative  theory  for  improving  the  American  system,  or  rather  systems,  (rf 
currency  and  banking :  leaving  the  history  of  hctM,  and  of  results,  as  materials  for 
instruction. 

As  early  in  colonial  history  as  1690,  a  paper  currency  was  circulated  under 
the  designation  of  bills  of  credit.  For  the  redemption  of  these  bills,  the  colonies 
which  issued  them  pledged  their  property  and  revenues.  This  appeared  suffi- 
cient, or,  at  least,  plausible,  security  for  maintaining  the  standard  value  for  which 
those  paper  bills  were  first  exchanged.  They  might  well  be  designated  the 
Paper  Currency  of  Expediency.  Their  nativity  occurred  in  the  gravest,  and,  as 
was  believed,  the  most  religious  of  the  colonies — Massachusetts.  That  colony 
was,  at  the  same  time,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  most  warlike. 

A  maritime  expedition  was  sent,  in  1690,  horn  New  England  agunst  Qoebei^ 
attended,  comparatively  to  the  resources  of  the  colony,  with  enormous  expense. 
This  expedition  was  placed  under  the  comnutnd  of  Sir  Wm.  Phipps,  and  consisted 
of  thirty-four  vessels,  and  about 7000  men.  The  armament  reached  Quebec  in 
safety,  and  attempted  to  bombard  that  fortress.  After  two  gallant  actions  ashore, 
the  New  En^nd  forces  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  impracticable  enterprise, 
and  sailed  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Eight  of  the  principal  ships,  with  all  on 
board,  perished  in  the  Gulf.    Montreal  was  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been 
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attacked  by  land;  buttius  design  was  frustrated  by  the  defection  of  the  Iroquois 
nations.* 

To  dischai^  tlie  liabilities  to  which  the  colonial  administration  was  pledged, 
for  paying  the  expense  of  this  disastrous  crusade — for  it  partook  of  the  latter 
character— bills  of  credit  were  used  by  Massachusetts.  The  other  colonies  soon 
followed  this  very  convenient  example.  Whenever  an  emergency  arose,  no  ex- 
pedient could  have  been  more,  readily,  suitable  to  those  who  did  not  reBect  on 
future  exigences. 

The  bills  of  credit,  however,  notwithstanding  the  colonial  pledges,  soon  depre- 
ciated, and  gave  birth  to  that  pernicious  variety  of  currencies,  that  is  to  say, — the 

differences  between  specie  and  paper  values,  which  has  not  yet  disappeared  in 
America.  At  first  they  depreciated,  so  &r  only  as  to  constitute  a  iegalised  tender 
for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  debts  in  New  England,  at  die  rates  of  six  shillings 
paper  fw  a  ^Hinish  silver  dollar ;  in  New  York,  at  eight  shillings ;  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  silver  dollar.  But  the  depredation 
did  not  halt  at  these  rates,  especially  in  New  England  and  Carolina. 

In  1745,  another  expedition  of  a  seim-cmsade  character,!  was  fitted  out  in 
Massachusetts  against  Louisburg.  It  was  successful  in  capturing  that  fortress; 
but  the  expense  demanded  a  £resh  issue  of  from  2,000,000/.  to  3,000,000/.  in 
bills  of  credit,  which  were  declared  lawful  money,  and  Mr.  Pitkin  states  the  de- 
preciation in  1748  as  follows,  viz. : — 100/.  sterling  in  specie,  or  a  bill  on  London, 
was  equivalent  in  value  to  lawful  paper  money  of  New  England  1100/.,  of  New 
York  190/.,  of  East  Jersey  190/.,  of  West  Jersey  180/.,  of  Pennsylvania  180/.,  of 
Maryland  200/.,  of  Virginia  125/.,  of  North  Carolina  1000/.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina 700/.^ 

Great  Britain  soon  afterwards  ceded  Louisburg  to  France,  greatly  to  the 
mortification,  but  certainly  to  the  advantage,  of  Massachusetts :  for  the  latter 
received  from  the  British  treasury  about  183,000/.,  on  account  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Louisburg  expedition;  and  with  this  sum  compounded  for  the  redemption 
of  paper  bills.  The  composition  was  under  two  shillings  in  the  pound  sterling : 
£or ^^iy  shillittgt  in  lawful  paper  money,  one  ounce  of  specie  money  was  ^ven. 

The  war  of  American  independence,  like  all  modem  war^  rendered  indis- 
pensable the  borrowing  of  mtmey,  and  the  issuing  of  paper  bills  of  credit.  Bills 
of  credit  were  issued  by  Congress  in  1775  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  dollars 
la^  mms  were  added  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Pitkin  observes, — *^  A  depreciation 
in  value  vras  the  natoral  consequence,  although  Congress  made  them  a  tender, 
in  paymmt  of  all  private  debts,  and  declared  a  refusal  to  receive  them  to  be  an 
extinguishment  of  the  debt  itself.   This  depreciation  begui  to  be  seriously  felt, 

*  Macgregor'B  British  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140.   Se«>nd  Edition, 
t  See  Ibid.,  vol.  i..  p.  434. 

t  See  abo  HutcbioMii's  History  of  Hassachusettt  Bay,  vol.  ii.,  page  436,  ei  uq. 
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early  in  the  year  1777;  and  increased  with  the  increase  ofissaes.  In  September 
1779*  these  issues  amounted  to  160,000,000  dollars;  when  Congress  declared, 
that,  on  no  account,  should  they  ever  exceed  200,000,000  dollars :  and  bills  to  this 
amount  were  issued,  before  the  close  of  that  year ;  a  sum  too  large  to  admit  of  a 
redemption  at  par,  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  1780  and  IJSl,  the  billa 
entirely  stopped  circulation.  Nor  has  any  part  of  them  ever  been  redeemed, 
except  at  one  hundred  for  one,  under  the  funding  system,  first  established,  by 
the  present  national  government. 

"  Soon  after  the  death  of  continental  money,  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert 
Morris,  superintendent  of  finance.  Congress  established  a  national  bank,  by  the 
name  of,  '  The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.'  This 
institution  went  into  successfiil  operation  in  December,  1781,  mth  a  capital 
of  only  400,000  dollars,  and  under  the  manageomit  of  its  projector  and  odiers 
associated  with  him,  contributed,  as  far  as  its  limited  means  would  sHow,  to 
relieve  the  financial  distress  of  the  country  at  that  period." 

The  Bank  of  North  America  was  not  a  chartered  bank.  It  was  instituted 
under  an  ordinance,  agreeably  to  the  articles  of  confederation.  Its  capital  vas 
too  limited;  and,  although  managed  with  judicious  wisdom  and  great  ability,  by 
Mr.  Morris,  it  was  unable  to  provide  a  circulating  medium  for  the  United  Ke- 
public.  The  war,  during  its  continuance,  had  annihilated  a  specie  curreiicy  in 
America,  by  preventing  the  importation  of  money,  which  trade  would  have 
brought  into  the  country,  and  by  suppressing  also  the  interchange  of  commodities, 
which  would  have  produced  much  the  same  effects  as  the  circulation  of  spede. 
Trade  languished  after  the  war  ceased,  as  the  products  of  labour,  for  a  forogn 
market,  and  consequently  commerce,  are  never  suddenly  brought  into  activity. 

Several  of  the  states  resorted  again  to  the  colonial  expedient  of  issuing  bills  of 
credit,  and  of  framing  tender  laws.  Under  the  latter,  personal  property  was 
sometimes  made  a  tender  for  the  payment  of  in^vidual  debts:  the  value  of  tiie 
property  being  decided  by  appraisers. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  issuing  of  bills 
of  credit  was  abolished.  Gold  and  silver  were,  alone,  declared  to  be  a  legal 
tender,  either  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  of  personal  debts.  This  measure  vai 
prudent, — but  it  was  embarrassing,  when  it  was  ascertained,  that  for  a  larcnlatiiig 
medium  there  existed  in  specie  only  the  savings  of  thrifty  and  non-specaUting 
individuals,  who  would  not  consider  it  wise,  under  a  new  state  o£  circom- 
stances,  to  risk  the  firuits  of  non-expensive  habits,  and  of  industry ;  and  that  no 
more  than  2,000,000  dollars  constituted  the  banking  capital  of  tbe  whole 
United  Republic.  This  capital  was  invested  in  the  bank  of  North  America;  the 
bank  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and,  tlie  bank  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for  the  general 
emei^ncy.    Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  high  authority,  was  secretary  of  tbe 
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treasary  in  1790.  He  boldly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank, 
under  charter,  to  be  granted  in  accordance  with  an  act  to  be  passed  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose.  Washington  was  president.  Both  Jefferson  and  Maddison 
vrvKf  on  constitutional  grounds,  strongly  opposed  to  the  projected  institution. 
The  power  of  calling  into  action  the  necessary  and  proper  means  of  regulating 
the  currency,  imdoabtedly  vested  in  Congress  by  the  constitution,  was  argued  by 
*he  supporters  of  the  national  banks,  as  including  the  constitutional  right  to  pass 
ae  law.  Jefferson,  Maddison,  and  others,  who  opposed  the  measure,  contended 
that  the  meaning  was  restricted  to  those  means  being  absolutely  necessary. 

It  was  opposed  chiefly,  on  the  ground  that  the  govemraent  was  restricted  to 
■he  ezerdse  only  of  thosd  powers  literally  specified  in  the  constitution;  that  the 
;iower  to  incorporate  a  bank  was  not  specified  as  one  of  them ;  and  "  that  the 
.  ower  given  to  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  execute  the  specified 
owers  must  he  confined  to  all  the  necessary  means  to  accomplish  the  ends  ind- 
dent  to  the  nature  of  the  specified  powers.  Upon  the  other  side  it  was  con- 
tended that  inddental, as  well  as  specified,  powers  belonged  to  the  government; 

where  general  objects  were  stated  as  within  the  province  of  the  goremment, 
all  the  usual  means  necessary  to  accomplish  those  objects  were  incidental  to 
them;  and  that  a  hank  was  a  well-known,  and  usual,  instrument  for  accomplish- 
ing the  objects  specified  by  the  constitution."  It  was  further  maintained,  that 
the  power  to  incorporate  banking  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever  was  not  among 
the  enumerated  powers,  and  that,  "  to  go  beyond  the  specified  powers,  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  was  to  take  possession  of  a  broad,  undefined,  and  dangerous 
field  of  jurisdiction."  The  bank  bill,  however,  was  passed  by  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  probably  as  much  through  the  emergent  necessity  of  regulating  the 
currency,  as  from  an  absolute  conviction  of  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  for  granting  a  charter  of  incorporation ;  but  certainly  not,  until  after 
its  constitutional  principle  was  ai^ed  with  extraordinary  ability  in  both  houses. 
"It  was  also  discussed  on  its  constitutional  grounds,  with  great  and  con- 
flicting ability  in  the  cabinet.  The  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney-general 
considered  that  Congress  had  transcended  its  powers;  but  a  contrary  opinion 
-nras  maintained  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  After  profound  and  able 
debates  by  his  cabinet^  the  question  was  refened  to  Prendent  Washington,  and 
he  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  power  was  invested  in  the  go- 
vernment by  the  constitution  to  incorporate  a  bank,  and  in  conformity  therewith 
the  bank  was  established."* 

It  was  not,  however,  until  February,  1 794  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
in  its  corporate  form,  began  its  operations.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  above 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  eight  millions  were  to  be  subscribed  by  indi- 
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Tiduals,  and  two  millions  by  the  United  States.  Two  millions  of  the  amount 
subscribed  by  individuals  were  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  six  millions  in  six  per 
cent  stock  of  the  United  States.  The  charter  of  the  bank  was  limited  to  the 
4th  of  March,  1811 :  during  which  period  no  other  national  bank  was  to  be  esta- 
blished. This  institution  was  certainly  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  profitable 
to  its  stock-holders ;  for  it  paid  them  an  annual  dividend  of     per  cent. 

As  the  charter  of  the  bank  would  expire  in  February,  1811,  Mr.  GaUi^n, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  3rd  day  of  March,  1809,  reported  in  &Tonr  of  a 
renewal  of  the  charter. 

The  general  condition  of  the  bank  was  stated  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  bis  report, 
as  follows : — 

Cr.  I.  Debu  due  to  the  bank—  dollars.  dollars. 

1.  Six  per  centitock,  remainiug  part  of  tiie 

origioal  subscription         .       .       .  2,230,000 
3,  Loans  to  individuals^  consisting  chiefly  of 

discounted  notes,  at  sixty  days  .       .  15,000,000 
3.  Due  by  bauks  incorporated  by  the  Slates  800,000 

  18,030,000 

II.  Specie  in  the  vaults  5,000,000 

in.  Coit  of  lots  of  ground  and  buildings  erected    .       .    .  480,000 

Total,  Cr  -23,510,000 

Dr  I.  Capital  stock  of  the  bank  .  10,000,000 

II.  Moneys  deposited  by  governmeut  and  by  la- 

uividuals   8,500,000 

III.  Bank  notes  in  circulation  .       .  4,500,000 

Total,  Dr.    .       .   23,000,000 


Leaving  a  balance  for  coDtingencies  of  .       .       .  510,000 

The  secretary  contended  that  this  statement  proved  that,  as  a  bank,  its  afiairs 
"  had  been  wisely  and  skilfully  managed.^' 

Mr.  Gallatin  proposed  that,  on  t^e  renewal  of  the  charter,  the  capital  should 
ultimately  be  increased  to  30,000,000  dollars. 

The  report  was  laid  before  the  senate,  and  Congress  rose  the  same  day. 
Various  plans  were  brought  forward  the  following  year :  one,  which  had  few 
advocates,  for  establishing  a  national  bank  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The 
charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  allowed  to  expire.  Fkrty  feeling,  it 
is  alleged,  as  much  as  patriotism,  prevented  its  renewal.    Mr.  Pitkin  observes — 

"  The  influence  of  state  banks  was  also  brought  to  bear  on  the  great  question  then 
before  Congress ;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  number  of  these  banks  had  at  that 
time  increased  to  nearly  ninety,  located  in  most  of  the  states,  with  a  capital  of  more  than 
forty  millions,  their  influence  could  have  had  no  inconsiderable  weight  With  this  union 
of  views  and  interest  a«iinst  the  bank,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  charter  granting  it  should 
be  suffered  to  expire."  • 

•  Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  senate,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bill,  says,  "  The  democra- 
tic presses  in  these  great  states  (referring  to  the  states  opposed  to  the  bank)  have,  for  more  than 
twelve  months  past,  teemed  with  the  most  scurrilous  abuse  against  every  member  of  Coagress, 
yrho  has  dared  to  utter  a  syllable,  in  fovour  of  a  renewal  of  the  bank  charter.   The  member  wtio 
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War  followed,  and  the  state  banks  furnished  to  the  gOTernment  the  greater 
part  of  its  loans,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war,  and,  at  the  same  time,  aided  in 
the  collection  and  diaborsement  of  the  revenue.  Increased  issues  of  paper,  and 
the  depression  of  commerce,  occasioned  the  banks  south  of  New  England  to 
suspend  payment  in  specie.  Depreciation  followed,  and  the  government  raised 
loans,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  upon  the  most  disadrantageous  terms. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  of  September,  1814,  Mr.  Dallas,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  submitted  a  plan  for  a  national  bank.  He  contended  that 
its  direct  tendency  would  be  to  restore  and  continae  an  uniform  national  cur- 
rency: deduing,  at  the  same  time,  that  thu  object  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
state  banks.  Hie  nation  had  been  labouring  under  the  evils  ctf  a  disordered  cur- 
rency, and  Congress,  it  was  believed,  felt  disposed  to  organise  an  institution  that 
might,  if  possible,  afford  relief,  and  establish  the  credit  of  the  country  upon  a 
solid  foundation. 

Mr.  Dallas,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  brought  forward  in  the  session 
which  met  in  September,  1814,  a  scheme  for  a  national  bank,  with  a  capital 
of  50,000,000  dollars,  divided  into  100,000  shares  of  500  dollars  each ;  three- 
fifths  of  the  ca[Htal,  30,000,000  dollars,  to  be  subscribed  by  corporations  or,  by 
individuals,  and  two-fifths,  20,000,000  dollars,  by  the  United  States.  Of  the 
subscriptions  by  corporations  or  individuals,  one-fifth,  or  6,000,000  dollars,  to 
be  pud  in  specie,  and  four-fifths,  or  24,000,000  dollars,  either  in  specie  or  six 
per  cent  stock,  issued  since  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in  treasury  notes,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fifth  of  the  latter,  and  three-fifths  of  the  former.  The  sub- 
scription of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  six  per  cent  stock ;  the  treasury 
notes  subscribed  might  be  paid  in  pubhc  six  per  cent  stock ;  and  no  part  of 
the  public  stock,  which  constituted  a  portion  of  the  capital,  was  to  be  sold,  during 
the  then  existing  war,  nor  at  any  subsequent  time,  for  less  than  par ;  nor,  at 
any  tim^  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  moiety,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
Tlie  bank  was  to  be  bound  to  lend  to  the  United  States  treasury  30,000,000 
dollars,  at  six  per  cent  interest. — Pitkin. 

A  bill  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  house,  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
above  plan. 

INfferenoes  of  opinion,  however,  were  soon  manifested,  as  to  some  of  the 
principles  on  which  such  a  bank  would  be  established.  These  differences  in- 
volved the  amount  of  capital,  and  whether  it  should  chiefiy  consist  of  six  per 
cent  public  stock,  then  issued,  or  of  treasury  notes  to  be  issued;  whether  the 
United  States  treasury  should  hold  stock  in  it,  and  have  a  direction  in  its  manage- 
ment; whether  the  bank  should  be  bound  to  lend  the  government  30,000,000 

daret  to  give  his  opinion  in  FaTour  of  the  reoewal  of  the  charter,  is  instantly  chai^  with  tmng 
bribed  by  the  agents  of  the  bank— with  being  corrupt— with  having  trampled  upon  the  rights  and 
libetties  of  the  people — with  haTing  sold  the  soTereignty  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  capi- 
ttlitt— with  being  guilty  of  perjury,  by  having  violated^the  constitution." 
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dollars  when  required,  and  be  prohibited  from  selling  public  stock,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war ;  and  whetiier  it  should  have  power  to  suspend  spede 
payments. 

Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  "  that  tiie  capital  should  consist  of  6,000,000  dollan  in 

specie,  and  44,000,000  dollars  in  treasury  notes,  to  be  thereafter  issued,  and 

which  might  be  paid  in  six  per  cent  stock,  and  sold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bank; 

that  the  United  States  should  not  be  a  stockholder,  or  hare  any  agency  in  the 

management  of  the  institution ;  that  it  should  not  be  bound  to  make  loans  to  the 

goremment,  nor  have  power  to  suspend  spede  payments."   After  mncfa  debate 

and  division,  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  embrace  the  above  propositions  of 

Mr.  Calhoun ;  and  the  capital  was  reduced  to  30,000,000  dollars.   The  bill  thus 

amended  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  treasury  department,  nor  that  (rf 

a  majority  of  the  house,  and  was  negatived. 

"Soon  after  this,  a  bill  for  a  nationul  bank,  in  accordance  with  the  jAtM  proposed 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  passed  by  the  senate,  and  seat  to  the  house.  Thii 
bill  contained  a  clause  empowering  the  bank  to  suspend  specie  payments,  in  case, during 
the  war,  or  one  year  after,  there  should  be  such  a  demand  fer  gold  and  silver,  as  to  'in- 
duce a  reasonabie  and  probable  belief*  that  it  was  intended  to  be  exported,  so  as  to 
endanger  the  specie  capital  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  country ;  or  to  be  VfUfvUy  withdrawn 
from  circulatioi),  so  as  to  embarrass,  obstruct,  and  discredit  the  pecuutary  transacts 
of  the  people  and  the  government,  as  well  as  the  bank  itself ;  or  should  be  demanded  in 
consequence  of  a  vilful  accumulation  of  bills  of  the  bank,  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing the  credit  of  the  institution.  The  president  of  the  United  States  was  to  have  power 
to  direct  the  bank  to  resume,  or  continue  to  suspend  specie  payments,  as  he  might  deen 
expedient." — Pitkin. 

The  details  of  this  bill  agun  became  subjects  of  serious  debate  in  the  house, 
and  every  attempt  to  amend  the  bill,  so  aa  to  make  it  a  spede  paying  bank,  was 
unsuccessful. 

On  the  third  reading,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Webster  *'  To  recoramik  the  bill  lo 
a  select  committee,  with  special  instruction!!,  tu  amend  it  by  reducing  the  capital  to 
25,000,000  dollars,  by  striking  out  the  provisions  allowing  the  bank  to  suspend  specie 
payments,  making  it  obligatory  on  the  bank  to  lend  money  to  the  government,  and  pro- 
hibiting it  from  sellinic  it*  stock  during  the  war."  In  support  of  this  motion,  Mr. 
Webster  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  and  the  ill 
effects  it  must  necessarily  have  on  the  credit  and  currency  of  the  country,  with  great 
force  of  argument,  and  with  not  a  little  sarcastic  severity.  "  The  loan  of  thirty  million!," 
said  Mr.  Webster,  "  can  only  be  made  by  an  immediate  issue  of  bills  to  that  amount. 
If  these  bills  should  return,  the  bank  will  not  be  able  to  pay  them.  This  is  certain  ;  and 
to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  power  is  given  to  the  directors,  by  the  act,  to  suspend,  at 
their  own  discretion,  the  payment  of  their  notes,  until  the  president  of  the  United  States 
shall  otherwise  order.  The  president  will  give  no  such  order,  because  the  necessities  of 
government  will  compel  it  to  draw  on  the  bank  till  the  bank  becomes  as  necessitous  a< 
itself.  Indeed,  whatever  orders  may  be  given  or  withheld,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible 
for  the  bank  to  pay  its  notes.  No  such  thing  is  expected  from  it.  The  first  note  it 
issues  will  be  dishonoured  on  its  return,  and  yet  it  will  continue  to  pour  out  its  paper, 
so  lon^  BS  the  government  can  apply  tt,  in  any  degree,  to  its  purposes. 

"  Wliat  sort  of  an  institution  is  this  ?"  Mr.  Webster  asked ;  "  it  looks  less  like  a 
bank  than  a  department  of  government.  It  will  be  properly  the  paper  money  depart- 
ment, lis  capital  is  government  debts ;  the  amount  of  its  issues  will  depend  on  govem- 
nitni  tiecessities ;  government,  in  effect,  absolves  itself  from  its  own  debts  to  the  bank, 
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and,  by  way  of  compensadoD,  absolves  the  bank  from  its  own  contracts  with  others. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  wonderful  scheme  of  Bnance.  The  government  is  to  grow  rich,  be* 
cause  it  is  to  borrow  without  obligation  of  repaying }  and  is  to  borrow  of  a  bank,  which 
issues  paper,  without  liability  to  redeem  it.  if  this  bank,  like  other  institutions  which 
dull  and  plodding  common  sense  has  created,  were  to  pay  its  debts,  it  must  have  some 
limits  to  its  issues  paper  ;  therefore,  there  would  be  a  point  beyond  which  it  couid  not 
make  loans  to  governinent.  This  would  fall  short  of  the  wishes  of  the  contrivers  of  this 
system.  They  provide  for  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  in  entire  exemption  from  pay- 
ment. They  found  the  bank,  in  the  6rst  place,  on  the  discredit  of  government,  and 
then  hope  to  enrich  governiiient  out  of  the  insolvency  of  their  bank.  With  them,  poverty 
itself  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  and  bankruptcy  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  treasure. 
They  rely,  not  in  the  ability  of  the  bank,  but  in  its  beggary  ;  not  in  gold  and  silver  col- 
lected in  its  vaults,  to  pay  its  debts  and  fultil  its  promises,  but  in  its  locks  and  bars, 
provided  by  statute,  to  fasten  its  doors  against  the  solicitations  and  clamours  of  im- 
portunate creditors.  Such  an  institution,  they  flatter  themselves,  will  not  only  be  able 
to  sustain  itself,  but  buoy  up  the  sinking  credit  of  the  government.  A  bank,  which  does 
not  pay,  is  to  guarantee  the  engagements  of  a  government  which  does  not  pay  t  John 
Doe  is  to  become  security  for  Richard  Roe.  Thus,  the  empty  vaults  of  the  treasury  are 
to  be  filled  from  the  equally  empty  vaults  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  ingenious  invention  of  a 
partnership  of  insolvents,  is  to  restore  and  re-establish  the  credit  of  both." 

The  house  divided,  and  the  votes  were  eighty-one  in  the  aflSrmative  and  eighty  in 
the  negative.  The  speaker,  being  opptued  to  the  bill,  gave  his  vote  in  the  negative: 
the  votes  being  equal,  the  bill  was  lost. 

The  bill  was  reconsidered  the  next  day,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  soon 
after  reported  the  same,  with  amendments,  reducing  the  capital  to  30,000,000  dollars,  to 
consist  of  5,000,000  dollars  in  specie,  15,000,000  dollars  in  treasury  notes,  and 
10,000,000  dollars  in  stock  of  the  United  States,  issued  since  the  declaration  of  war, 
with  a  reservation  uf  a  right  in  the  United  States  to  subscribe  an  additional  5,000,000 
dollars,  payable  in  four  per  cent  stock.  Other  amendments  were  also  proposed  by  the 
committee,  particularly  by  striking  out  the  clauses  relating  to  a  compulsory  loan,  and 
the  power  of^  suspending  specie  payments.  These  amendments  were  substantially  agreed 
to  in  the  house,  and  the  bill  wu  passed  by  a  large  majority,  120  lo  37 ;  and  was  finally 
concurred  in  by  the  senate. 

This  bill  was  returned  by  the  president,  with  his  objections,  not  founded  upon  the 
question  of  constitutional  power-~a  question  which  the  president  expressly  waived,  as 
"being Jit^  settled;  but  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  calculated  **  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  reviving  public  credit,  of  providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of 
aiding  the  treasury,  by  facilitating  the  indispensable  anticipations  of  Uie  revenue,  and  by 
affording  to  the  public  more  durable  loans.**  The  bill,  not  being  repassed  by  two-thirdi 
of  the  senate  to  which  it  was  returned,  did  not  become  a  la^.*   A  national  bank,  how- 

*  In  onler  to  meet  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  war,  Mr.  Jefierson  recommended  the  issue, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  of  200,000,000  dollars  of  paper  money  I  Mr.  Wharton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  an  ably  written  article  on  "  Banking,"  observes "  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
not  adopted,  but  the  principles  involved  in  his  scheme,  namely,  to  carry  on  the  war  without  dis- 
turbing ihepopularity  of  the  administration,  by  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes — were  attempted  to 
be  put  in  operation  by  the  proposed  establisliment  of  a  national  bank.  '  A  bill,*  says  Mr.  Goug^ 
in  his  excellent  work,  *  A  History  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking  ;'  '  was  got  up  in  the  senate  to 
establish  a  bank  witli  a  capital  of  50,000,000  dollars,  of  which  5,000,000  dollars  were  to  be  paid  in 
coin,  15,000,000  dollars  in  six  per  cent  stock,  20,00(^000  dollars  in  treasur>'  notes,  and  10,000,000 
dollars  to  besnbscribed  by  government.  In  one  paragraph,  it  was  declared  *  the  said  corporation 
shall  be  bound  to  lend  the  government,  reimbursable  at  their  pleasure,  90,000,000  dollars  and 
in  another  paragraph,  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  '  until  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1816,  it 
aliall  not  be  obligatory  on  said  corporation  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie.'  Authority  was  also 
given  to  Congress  to  authorise,  in  certain  contingencies,  *  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  for 
such  time  or  times  as  tliey  may  deem  proper.* 

This  bill,  it  was  observed,  "  which  would  have  done  lionour  to  the  repudiating  legislation  of 


Mississippi,  or  to  the  non-paying  state  of  Penns;^lvania,'*  was  passed,  on  the  ISth  of  July,  1815, 
in  the  senate  of  the  I'nited  States,  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  sixteen. 
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ever,  seemed  the  only  resource  left  to  restore  public  credit,  and  enable  government  to 
protecnte  the  war ;  the  senate,  therefore,  immediately  paued  another  bill,  in  accord- 

"  This  scheme  of  paying  the  debts  and  the  current  expenditures  of  the  goTernmmt,  not  by 
means  of  taxation,  but  b;  incurring  new  liabilities — founcfed  as  it  was  on  unsound  priocipln  « 
currency  and  banking,  and  still  more  unsound  prindples  of  morals — is  thus  forcibly  diancterised 
by  Mr.  Webster,  at  that  day  if  not  a  leading  member  of  Congress,  certainly  one  of  the  moit  able 
of  them : — 

"  From  tills  miserably  conceived,  hut  plausible  and  popular  scheme,  founded  on  reasoning! 
alike  repugnant  to  tlie  principles  of  currency,  of  banking,  and  finance  ;  to  the  conclusions  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  die  dictates  of  common  honesty,  so  happily  exposed  to  the  contempt,  ridicule, 
and  reprobation  of  the  world ;  the  country  was  only  saved  by  the  reception  of  news  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  while  the  bill  was  on  its  passage  through  the  lower  branch  of  Con- 
gress. '  In  the  timelv  arrival  of  that  intelligence,*  says  Mr.  Gouge,  '  we  must  attribute  the  deli- 
very of  the  country  from  the  curse  of  a  uational  paper  currency.  If  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  cabinet,  had  been  allowed  to  take  their  own  way,  we  should  have  had  a  national 
bank  with  a  paper  capital  of  50,000,000  dollars,  issuing  notes— redeemable  in  paper.' 

"  The  unsound  and  immoral  principles  embraced  in  this  plan  of  a  bank  contrived  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  while  Mr.  Dallas  was  nt  the  head  of  the  treasury;  a  man 
wholly  ignorant,  as  his  writings  and  his  conduct  have  shown,  of  the  principles  of  currency  and 
finance;  or  careless,  if  not  thus  ignorant  of  the  mischievous  consequences  of  his  scheme;  areumi* 
lar  to  those  on  which  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  acted,  at  ihe  gratuitous  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  tlutt  state,  in  1839.  The  hanks  of  Pennsylvania  were  enabled,  hy  an  applicatioD  to 
the  legislature,  to  continue  in  a  state  of  suspension,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  defraud  their  creditoni 
on  the  condition  that  the  state,  which  was  deeply  in  debt  and  in  discredit,  should  have  the  privily 
of  defrauding  tlie  shareholders  of  the  hank^  by  exchanging  its  almost  worthless  certificates  o(  state 
debt,  for  the  paper  issues  of  those  banks ;  for  bank  notes  wliich,  though  unredeemable  in  cmn,  and 
dmreciated,  could  be  forced,  as  good  money,  on  the  creditors  of  the  states  and  on  the  pei^leof 
other  states. 

"  In  such  a  dishonest  and  foolisli  copartnership,  both  parties,  however,  suffered.  The 
banks  have  lost  nearly  all  their  capitals,  while  the  debt  of  the  state  has  risen  since  the  suspen* 
sion  of  1B39,  from  about  30,000,000  dollars  to  upwards  of  40,000,000  dollars,  and  it  is  now  aocn- 
mulating  at  a  rate  which  will  double  its  present  amount  in  less  than  ten  years. 

"  So  in  respect  to  the  operative  effects  of  the  financial  principles  laid  down  in  the  sclierae  of 
Mr.  Madison  end  his  cabinet.  If  it  had  prevailed,  and  the  war  expenditure  been  continued  for  a 
few  years  more,  on  the  war  scale  of  expenses  ;  the  national  debt,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  in> 
stead  of  being  130,000,000  dollars,  would  have  been  five  times,  and  peiiiaps  ten  timet,  tbataoxHUit 
It  would,  in  anjr  event,  have  required  audi  a  burdensome  nte  of  texaUon,  direct,  as  well  si  indi- 
rect,  as  this  nation  have  no  practical  knowledge  of,  and  which  might  have  made  the  doctrine  of 
repudiation — or,  at  any  rate,  tlie  doctrine  of  nonpayment  of  debt — aa  acceptable  and  popular  in 
Conjgress  and  ont  of  Congress,  as  both  of  them  now  are  in  some  five  or  six  or  more  membeis  <tf  tlw 
Gonioderation. 

"Of  the  debt  incurred  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  full  one-fourth  of  it  was  the  e^of 
our  paper  currency.  From  its  great  depreciation,  the  government  was  robbed  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  revenue,  the  taxes  and  duties  having  been  paid,  as  they  will  always  be  in  all  such 
cases,  in  the  cheapest  circulating  medium,  namely,  in  those  bank-notes  which  are  the  most  depre- 
ciated in  value.  Secondly,  their  borrowings  upon  issues  of  stock  certificates  and  treasury  notes 
were  received  in  the  most  depreciated  notes  in  circuhition,  while  the  debt  of  130,00(^000  dollais 
was,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  paid  in  a  sound  and  honest  currency  of  the  present  standsnl 
value. 

"  But  enormous  as  have  been  the  direct  and  immediate  expenses  of  the  wars  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  this  country,  considering  their  short  duration — the  indirect,  collateral  and  remote  pecuniaiy 
consequences,  connected  with  wars  and  consequent  upon  them — liave  been  much  ereater,_and  more 
burdensome ;  to  say  notbiuf;  of  the  political  and  moral  evils,  infinitely  more  destructive  of  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind,  than  can  arise  from  any  amount  of  pecuniuy  injuries  wliitdi  wan 
have  ever  occasioned. 

"  Of  the  economical  effects  of  the  wars  referred  to,  between  all  our  navigating  and  comnwrdal 
competitors — in  whicli  this  nation  only  participaied  for  a  short  time — upon  the  production  and 
consumption  of  one  of  our  greatest  staples,  cotton — we  shall,  in  the  succeeding  number,  produce 
facts  that  will  demonstrate  tlie  truth  of  our  assertion — a  truth  which  it  is  important  to  havesus- 
taiufd,  admitted,  believed,  and  felt— and  wliat  is  that  truth  ?  Why,  ttiat  the  general,  the  greet,  the 
universal  interests  of  this  nation,  and  of  other  nations — limited  even  to  the  mere  and  mean  consi- 
deration of  pecuniary  thrift — mean  in  comparison  with  other  and  higher  considerations— are  best 
promoted  by  a  continuance  of  peace  ;  of  peace  not  merely  between  this  country  and  other  a»in- 
tries— hut  a  peace  among  all  the  nations  of  the  cartii."  —Lcitert  to  Collou  Manufaclurm. 
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ance  with  the  views  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  and  which  was  sent  to  the  house 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1815,  and  would,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  have  then  passed, 
but  for  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  with  England,  "  At  the  very  tnomcni  when  the 
question  was  to  be  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  mail  arrived  from  New  York, 
bringing  a  letter  to  one  of  the  members^  put  in  as  the  mail  was  closing,  informing  him 
that  ft  rumour  had  just  reached  the  city  of  a  vessel's  being  at  the  Hook,  bringing  news 
of  peace.  The  house,  apprised  of  this,  immediately  adjourned  without  taking  the 
question  ;  and  the  next  day  the  news  being  con6rme(l,  the  bill  itself,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Lowndes,  wai  postponed  indefinitely  ;  and  the  subject  of  a  bank  was  no  further  agitated 
during  the  remaining  short  period  of  the  session.'*— jRUAm. 

Mr.  Wharton,  of  PennsylvanU,  author  of  several  articles  on  commercial 

legislation,  observes  with  reference  to  the  chartering  (in  1816),  of  the  new  bank 

of  the  United  States — 

"Congress  met  on  the  4th  of  December,  1815,  and  while,  by  the  great  bod^  of  the 
people,  the  relief  to  be  experienced  from  legislation  was  rated  at  the  highest  pilch,  the 
legislature  itself  entered  into  the  Held  with  an  ardour  and  entliusiasm  unprecedented 
since  the  formation  of  the  government.  The  return  of  peace  had  produced  a  buoyancy 
in  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  which  is  only  to  be  compared  with  that 
experienced  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who,  on  a  bright  March  morning,  throw  open  the  win- 
dows of  their  school-room,  and  discover  that  the  frost  has  already  begun  to  loosen  its 
nets  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Men  looked  northwards,  and  southwards,  and  west- 
wards, at  the  great  and  fertile  tracts  which  had  just  been  reclaimed  from  the  hazards  of 
border  war ;  and,  as  the  want  of  the  ancient  mechanist  had  been  once  supplied— as  a  base 
had  been  discovered  on  which  should  rest  the  lever  by  which  a  world  could  be  moved,  the 
only  thing  remaining  was,  that  the  lever  itself  should  be  constructed.  The  capttol  was 
looked  up  to  m  the  necessary  shop  from  whence  the  machinery  should  issue.  By  Con- 
gress a  bank  must  be  chartered,  whose  influence  should  counteract  the  costiveness  which 
had  impeded  the  monetary  circulation.  To  Congress  was  committed  the  task  of  re- 
moving, on  the  one  hand,  the  national  debt,  and  or  cancelling,  on  the  other,  the  existing 
taxes.  Through  Congress,  not  only  the  desolation  which  had  followed  a  protracted  war 
was  to  be  remedied,  but  fresh  and  permanent  springs  of  prosperity  were  to  be  opened. 
That  wise  and  equal  trust  in  personal  industry  and  personal  honesty,  by  which  alone 
permanent  prosperity  can  be  insured,  was  foi^tten,  and  the  people  rushed  to  the  legis- 
lature for  the  production  of  a  panacea  which  should  restore  the  drooping  enei|;ies  of  the 
land  and  multiply  its  resources. 

"The  tone  and  bearing  of  the  new  Congress  was  calculated  to  promote  the  popular 
expectation.  The  old  lines  of  party  demarcation  vanished,  and  each  interest,  no  longer 
checked  by  past  professions  or  personal  experience,  was  willing  to  enter  with  the  fullest 
enthusiasm  into  the  new  plans  of  national  aggrandisement.  The  old  parly  leaders  had 
retired  from  the  stage,  and  in  their  place  was  found  a  generation  who  had  known  them 
not.  There  were  but  few  members  of  either  house  who  could  date  their  legislative  his- 
tory to  the  days  of  the  first  president,  and  among  them  Mr.  Rufua  King,  in  the  senate, 
and  Mr.  Randolph,  in  the  house,  were  the  only  men  whose  parliamentary  abilities 
equalled  their  parliamentary  experience.  The  demolition  of  the  federal  pai  ty  during 
Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  and  the  war  enthusiasm  under  Mr.  Madison,  had  gone  a 
great  way  to  destroy,  in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  who  then  rose  into  action,  those 
restraints  which  party  discipline  or  hereditary  prejudice  might  have  created.  When  we 
look  over  the  votes  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  congresses,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that  the  old  party  landmarks  are  reversed,  and  that  the  nominal  federalists  are  discovered 
battling  against  measures  once  deemed  instinct  with  federalism,  while  the  nominal  demo- 
crats give  their  earnest  support  to  plans  at  which  the  father  of  democracy  shuddered. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  broad  and  defined  boundary  line  between  the  statesmen  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  and  those  of  the  war  of  1812.  Ordinarily,  the  texture  of  the  legislature 
preserves  an  aspect  of  uniformity  from  session  to  session,  from  the  fact  that  though  chan^ 
take  place,  they  take  place  gradually,  and  that  though  new  members  must  necessanly 
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arise,  they  appear,  tike  fresh  strands  woven  into  a  rope  at  intervals,  so  divided  as  to  pre* 
serve  unbroken  the  conlinuity  of  the  series.  But,  at  the  time  of  the  late  war,  the  capitis 
received  an  instalment  of  young  .legislators,  all  of  them  about  the  same  age,  and  most 
of  them  endowed  with  great  ability." 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1816,  a  motion  was  made  and  agreed  to,  "  that 
80  much  of  the  president's  message  as  related  to  a  uniform  national  currency  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee;  and  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Oalhonn,o(Soath 
Carolina,  Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Carolina  (who  soon  after  was  removed  to  the 
senate)  Mr,  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Vii^nia,  and  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Massadiosetts, 
be  the  sud  committee.  To  their  charge  was  committed  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Madison's  message  : — 

*'  The  arrangements  of  the  finances,  with  a  view  to  the  receipts  and  expendilures  of  a 
permanent  peace  establishment,  will  necessarily  enter  into  the  deliberations  ofCongiea 
during  the  present  session.  It  is  true,  that  the  improved  condition  of  the  public  reveoae 
will  not  only  afford  the  means  of  maintaining  the  ftiithof  the  government  with  its  crediton 
inviolate,  and  of  prosecuting  successfully  the  measures  of  the  most  liberal  policy,  but 
will  also  justify  an  immediate  alleviation  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  necessities  <^  the 
war.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  every  modification  of  the  finances,  that  the  beoefiu  of 
a  uniform  national  currency  should  be  restored  to  the  community.  The  absence  of  ik 
precious  metals  will,  it  is  believed,  be  a  temporary  evil;  but,  until  they  can  ^ia  be 
rendered  the  general  medium  of  exchange,  it  devolves  on  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute,  which  shall  equally  engage  the  confidence  and  accommodate  the  waDU 
of  the  citizens  throughout  the  union.  If  the  operation  of  the  state  banks  canDot  pro- 
duce this  result,  the  probable  operation  of  a  national  bank  will  merit  cousideratioa ;  lod 
if  neither  of  these  expedients  be  deemed  efieclual,  it  may  become  necessary  to  atcettain 
the  terms  upon  which  the  notes  of  the  government  (no  longer  required  as  an  instrameot 
of  credit)  shall  be  issued,  upon  motives  of  general  policy,  as  a  common  medium  of 
circulation." 

On  December  25,  1815,  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  chairman  of  the  bank  committee, 
received  from  the  secretary  a  letter  both  long  and  elaborate,  presenting  a  scheme 
for  a  national  bank,  which  was  reported  without  amendment  to  the  hoase,snd 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

1.  The  charter  of  the  bank, — 1 .  To  continue  twenty-one  years. 

2.  To  be  exclusive. 

IL  The  cajntali^ the  bank.— \.  To  be  35.000.000  dollars  at  present. 

3.  To  be  augmented  by  Congress  to  50,000,000  dollars,  and  the  additional  sum  lo 
be  distributed  among  the  several  states. 

3.  To  be  divided  into  350,000  shares  of  100  dollars  each,  on  the  capital  of 
35,000,000  dollars;  and  to  be  subscribed —  dollars. 

By  the  United  States,  one-fifth,  or  70,000  shares  .  .  .  7,000,000 
By  corporations  and  individual,  four-fifths,  or  280,000  shares     .  28,000,000 

Total   35,000,000 

4.  To  be  compounded  of  public  debt,  and  of  gold  and  silver,  as  to  the  subscrtpliou 
of  corporations  and  individuals,  in  the  proportions —  dollars. 

Of  funded  debt,  three-fourths,  equal  to   21,000,000 

Of  gold  and  silver,  one-fourth,  equal  to   7,000,000 


Total 


28,000,000 
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The  subscriptions  of  6  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  par. 

The  subscriptions  of  3  percent  stock  to  be  at  56  per  cent. 

Th^  subscriptions  of  7  percent  stock  to  be  at  106.61  percent. 

5.  The  subscriptions  in  public  debt  may  be  discharged  at  pleasure  by  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  rate  at  which  It  is  subscribed. 

6.  The  subscriptions  of  corporaUons  or  iodividuals  to  be  payable  by  instalments. 
(I.)  Specie,  at  subscribing—-  dollars. 

Od  each  share.  6  dollars   1,400,000 

At  six  months,  5  dollars   1,400,000 

At  twelve  months,  5  dollars   1,400,000 

At  eighteen  months,  10  dollars   2,800,000 

Total   7,000,000 

(2.)  Public  debt,  at  subscribing-— 

Each  share,  25  dollars   7,000,000 

At  sii  months,  25  dollars   7,000,000 

At  twelve  monthr,S5doUa»    .......  7,000,000 

Total '   21,000,000 

7.  The  subscriptions  of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  instalments,  not  extending 
beyond  a  period  of  seven  years  ;  the  6r5t  instalment  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing, 
and  the  payments  to  be  made  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  either  in  gold  and 
silver;  or  in  6  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government;  or  in 
Ireasurv  notes,  not  fundable  nor  bearing  interest,  nor  payable  at  a  particular  time;  but 
leceivaiile  in  all  payments  to  the  bank,  with  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  re-issue 
the  treasur;  notes  so  paid,  from  lime  to  time,  until  they  are  dischai^ed  by  payments  to 
the  government. 

8.  The  bank  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell  the  stock  portion  of  its  capital,  to  an  amount 

not  exceeding  ,  in  any  one  year;  but,  if  the  sales  are  intended  to  be  efTected  in  the 

United  States,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the  com- 
missioneis  of  the  sinking  fund  may,  if  they  please,  become  the  purchasers  at  the  market 
price,  not  exceeding  par. 

III.  Tk^  government  of  the  baiik.—  \.  The  bank  shall  be  established  at  Philadelphia, 
with  power  to  erect  branches,  or  to  employ  state  banks  as  branches,  elsewhere. 

2.  There  shall  be  twenty-five  directors  for  the  bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  thirteen 
directors  for  each  of  the  branches,  where  branches  are  erected,  with  the  usual  description 
and  number  of  officers. 

3.  The  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
shall  annually  appoint  five  as  the  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia. 

4.  The  qualrBed  stockholders  shall  annually  elect  twenty  of  the  directors  of  the  bank 
at  Philadelphia,  but  a  portion  of  the  directors  shall  be  changed  at  every  annual  election, 
npon  the  principle  of  rotation. 

5.  The  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  shall,  annually,  at  their  6r8t  meeting 
after  their  election,  choose  one  of  the  five  directors  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate 
of  the  United  States  to  be  president  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  president  of  the  bank  shall 
always  be  re-eligible  if  rf*- appointed. 

6.  The  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  shall  annually  appoint  thirteen  directors 
for  each  of  the  branches,  where  branches  are  erected,  and  shall  transmit  a  list  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  the  secretary  of  tlie  treasury. 

7.  Tlie  secretary  of  the  treasury,  with  the  approbation  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  shall  annually  designate,  from  the  list  of  the  branch  directors,  the  person  to  be 
the  president  of  the  respective  branches. 

8.  None  but  resident  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  directors  of  the  bank  or  its 
branches. 

0.  The  stockholders  may  vote  for  directors  in  person  or  by  proxy ;  but  no  stock- 
liolder,  who  is  not  resident  within  the  United  States  at  tlie  time  or  election,  shall  vote  by 
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proxy  ;  nor  shall  aay  one  vote  as  proxy  a  greater  number  of  votes  than  hewooU  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  liii  own  right,  according  to  a  scale  of  voting,  to  be  gradusted  bj  the 
number  of  shares  which  the  voters  respectively  hold. 

10.  The  bank  and  its  several  branches,  or  the  state  banks  employed  asbranchei, 
shall  furnish  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  with  statements  of  their 
officers,  In  such  form  and  at  such  periods  as  shall  be  required. 

IV,  The  privileget  and  duties  of  the  bank. — I .  The  bank  shall  enjoy  the  usuid  priri* 
leges,  nnd  be  subject  to  the  usual  restrictions  of  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  instituted 
for  such  purposes,  and  the  forgery  of  its  uotes  shall  be  made  penal. 

3.  The  notes  of  the  bank  shall  be  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States, 
unless  Congress  shall  hereafter  otherwise  provide  by  law. 

3.  The  bank  and  its  branches,  and  state  banks  employed  as  branches,  shall  give  the 
necessary  aid  and  facility  to  the  treasury  for  transferring  the  public  funiU  from  place  to 
place,  and  for  making  payments  to  the  public  crediiors*  without  charging  commisiioM, 
or  claiming  allowances  on  account  of  dineren<»8  of  exchange,  &c. 

y.  The  OT^nuaHon  and  cperation  of  the  bank. — 1.  Subscriptions  to  be  opened  wiUi 
as  little  delajr  as  possible,  and  at  as  few  places  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  coDTenioit 
The  commissioners  maybe  named  in  the  act,  or  appointed  by  the  president. 

3.  The  bank  to  be  organised,  and  commence  its  operations  in  specie  as  soon  as  the 
sum  of  1,400,000  dollars  has  been  actually  received  from  the  subscribers  in  gold  and 
silver. 

3.  Tiie  bank  shall  not  at  any  time  suspend  Its  specie  payments,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  previously  authorised  by  Congress,  If  in  session,  or  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  if  Congress  be  not  m  session.  In  the  latter  case  the  suspension  shall  contlaue 
six  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  no  longer,  unless  authorised  by  taw. 

VI.  The  bonus/or  the  charter  of  the  bank, — The  subscribers  shall  pay  a  promiom  to 
the  government  for  its  charter.  Estimating  the  profite  of  the  bank  from  the  probable 
advance  in  the  value  of  iu  stock  and  the  result  of  its  business,  when  in  full  operation,  at 
■even  per  cent,  a  bonus  of  1,500,000,  payable  in  equal  instalments  of  two,  three,  and 
four  years  after  the  bank  commences  its  operations,  might,  under  all  circumstance^  be 
considered  as  about  four  per  cent  upon  its  capital,  and  would  contribute  a  reasonable 
premium. 

On  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  the  chairman  of  the  bank  committee,  did  the  dutv  devolve  of  pre- 
senting the  charter  to  the  house,  and  supporting  it  after  it  was  presented.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
though  not  much  beyond  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  present,  and  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  house  during  the  two  preced'ng  sessions ;  and  from  his  great  ability,  his  bold- 
ness, his  freedom  from  those  points  of  offence  which  so  often  detract  from  the  power  of  s 
parliamentary  leader,  he  had  been  selected  by  the  administration  as  its  organ,  aot  only 
on  the  bank  question,  but  upon  most  of  the  remaining  points  to  which  the  attention  of 
Congress  was  directed. 

There  were  objections  to  the  bill  urged,  ai  the  time,  with  great  force.  It  was  maio- 
tained  that  the  establishment  of  the  bank  would  in  no  degree  facilitate  exchanges.  "Sup- 

Eosing  that  the  paper  of  any  one  imrticular  bank,  state,  or  town,  was  6fteen  per  cent 
elow  par,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  exchange  on  a  distant  point,  it  wu 
deducible,  from  actual  calculation,  that  to  buy  at  once  a  draft  on  the  place  to  be  reached 
would  cost  no  more  than  to  exchange  the  depreciated  paper  into  the  notes  of  the  naUonil 
institution.  In  either  case  the  fifteen  per  cent  depreciation  was  to  be  overcome ;  ud 
since  the  bank  did  not  lessen  the  difficulty,  the  argument  in  Its  favour,  drawn  from  ex* 
change  operations,  was  of  no  value." 

It  was  agreed  also,  "  that  great  danger  would  accrue  from  the  want  of  rppon- 
sibility  of  both  president  and  directors.  Great  sums  of  money  would  coasCfiRtly 
ebb  and  flow  through  their  hands^  and  it  was  to  be  feared  lest,  by  those  tem[rtatV^ 
which  in  the  strain  of  mercantile  vicissitudes  were  presented,  facilities  so  great  might  be 
abused.  It  was  suggested  that  the  directors  should  be  salaried,  and  be  made  responsible; 
but  so  anxious  was  the  house  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  new  stock- 
holders, that  the  proposition  found  little  support.  As  the  discussion  pn^ressed,  how- 
ever the  doubts  felt  by  a  few  at  first  began  to  be  more  generally  entertained,  and  the 
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large  minority  which  was  found  agaiiut  the  bill  on  its  passage*  exhibited  the  great 
reluctance  of  even  the  administration  members  to  adopt  in  full  the  administration  scheme. 

*'  It  was  argued,  in  the  third  place,  that  all  that  the  country  wanted  was  to  be  left 
alone,  and  that  it  was  most  unwise  to  fasten  upon  her,  for  twenty-five  years,  a  measure 
which  was  meant,  and  constructed  to  meet,  a  temporary  emergency.  Tlie  great  ex- 
ertions  which  the  war  had  induced,  bad  been  succeeded  by  a  state  of  lassitude  and 
eahaustioi) ;  but  was  it  just  to  sapposa  that  such  a  state  would  continue,  and  to  frame  a 
system  of  stimulaDts,  which  must  be  used  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future? 
If  the  country  wants  to  be  lifted  up,  apply  the  proper  machinery  for  the  purpose  ;  but  do 
M>t>  after  she  is  once  upright,  subject  her  to  a  continual  upward  strain.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  HopkinsoD,  *  In  this  young  nation,  with  its  vast  resources  and  solid  wealth,  the' 
remedies  would  come  of  themselves,  in  a  great  degree,  if  we  have  patience  to  wait  for 
them.'  The  best  policy,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  let  alone;  to  legislate,  at  ail  events,  for 
Ibe  present  and  not  for  the  5iture,  and  to  trust  much  more  to  the  active  and  permanent 
exertions  of  the  people  themselves,  than  to  the  insubstantial  labours  of  their  legis- 
lature." 

On  the  appearance  of  the  bill  in  the  house,  it  was  saluted  by  a  series  of  amendments, 
the  most  of  which  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  bill  was  finally  carried,  and  the  charter 
■i^ed  by  the  president  on  the  10th  of  April,  1816. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  did  not  immediately  commence  biuiness.  It 
was  conaideFed  necMsary  first  to  provide  for  the  disordered  state  of  the  currency, 
and  against  future  depreciations.  A  special  agent  was  sent  to  Europe  to  con- 
tract for  spede,  7,311,750  dollars  value  of  which  was,  between  July,  1817,  and 
Decemiwr,  1818,  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  national 
bank,  at  an  expense  of  525,277  dollars.    Mr.  Pitkin  observes  that — 

"In  addition  to  this  expense,  during  the  year  1817 — 18,  a  scheme  of  stock-jobbing 
was  devised  and  carried  on  in  the  shares  of  the  bank,  highly  injurious  to  the  bank  itself 
as  well  as  the  public,  in  which  some  of  the  directors,  and  even  some  of  thou  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  were  concerned. 

"  In  this  scheme,  a  large  amount  of  the  money  of  the  bank  was  used,  being  loaned 
to  those  concerned  in  it,  on  pledges  of  the  very  stock  purchased  with  the  loan,  at  125 
dollars  per  share.  In  consequence  of  these  profligate  speculations,  the  price  of  shares, 
abont  the  1st  of  September,  1817,  rose  to  156|  dollars.  The  bubble,  however,  at  last 
burst,  and,  in  December,  181S,  the  price  fell  to  110  dollars  per  share. 

'*  In  consequence  of  this  mismanagement,  the  bank  lost  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  dollars;  the  loss  at  the  office  at  Baltimore  aloue,  amounted  to  1,671,321 
dollars ;  and  the  bank  was  unable  for  a  long  time  to  make  dividends. 

**  On  a  change  in  its  direction  and  presidency,  the  bank  gradually  recovered  from  Its 
losses,  and  has  since  been  managed  in  a  manner,  not  only  highly  bene6cial  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  greatly  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large.  In  the  course  of 
sixteen  years,  this  institution  has  collected  and  received  in  its  vaults  public  money,  to 
the  amount  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  this  vast  amount  it 
has  disbursed  'and  distributed  through  the  United  States,  in  the  payment,  not  only  of  the 
various  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  but  the  Interest  and  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  the  numerous  government  pensions,  &c. ;  and  this  has  been  done  without 
the  loss  or  expense  of  a  single  dollar  to  the  government.  It  has  also  aided  the  govern- 
ment by  temporary  loans ;  and  in  this  way,  in  one  instance,  saved  the  public  credit.  A 
iarge  instalment,  being  the  balance  of  the  Louisiana  debt,  became  due  on  the  'ilstof 
October,  1820,  and  was  previously  advertised  to  be  paid  on  that  day;  but,  in  conseqvenee 
^  an  unexpected  tHefalcation  tn  the  receipts  of  the  revenue,  the  funds  of  the  government 
were  insiifficient  to  meet  so  large  a  payment.  In  this  situation,  the  treasury  department 
made  application  to  the  banh,  stating  ^at  it  *  had  not  the  means  of  paying  the  balance^*  at 
the  time  tpe^ed^  and  requesting  it  to '  advance  the  amount  to  the  holders  of  the  stock,  or 
tkeir  agnUSy  in  sttch  a  manner  as  to  save  the  public  credit,  and  to  $ati^  the  koklen. 
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The  bank  immediately  eompUed  vnth  Mtt  reqme$t,  andmade  nidi  arranfftmatU  at  tawed 

the  credit  of  the  pyhUc  treamry. 

"  That  this  institution,  with  its  twenty-five  branches  located  in  different  parts  ot  the 
uniooj  haSj  in  a  variety  of  ways,  essentially  ccmtributed  to  advance  the  United  States  to 
their  present  prosperous  condition,  no  one  acquainted  with  its  operations  and  efiectcan 
entertain  a  doubt.  It  has  afforded  aid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  agrtcalturaltst;  and  thereby  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
the  internal  as  well  as  external  resources  of  the  country.  One  of  the  ^at  objects  for 
which  it  was  estab'ished,  and  which  is  of  common  benefit,  has  been  accomplished — it  his 
rendered  and  continued  the  currency  as  uniform  as  any  currency  consisting  of  paper  can 
be.  The  aids  it  has  afforded  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  by  loans^  and  by  fur- 
nishing facilities  for  foreign  and  domestic  remittances,  are  too  common  and  too  well 
known  to  be  here  noticed.  Nor  should  it  be  foi^tten,  that  this  institution  has  also  fur- 
nished the  East  India  and  China  merchant  with  a  credit  in  Europe,  and  thereby  saved 
bim  the  necessity  of  carrying  so  much  specie  to  those  distant  markets;  and  the  public 
has  been  thereby  relieved  from  embarrassments^  sometimes  occasioned  by  a  sudden  de- 
mand of  millions  of  dollars  for  exportation  to  those  countries. 

"In  the  message  of  President  Jackson  to  Congress,  in  December,  1829,  referring  to 
the  national  bank,  the  message  declared,  that  *  both  the  consHtutionality  and  erpedienq/ 
of  the  taw  creating  this  bank  are  well  questioned  by  a  targe  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,'  the  message  added,  '  that  it  had  failed  In  the  great  end  of 
eatablisliing  a  urtiform  and  sound  currency.'  This  declaration  created  no  little  surprise 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  benefit  of 
banking  operations,  and,  particularly,  with  the  effects  produced  by  the  bank  in  question 
on  the  currency  of  the  United  States.** 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  appointed  committees  eacb  to 
report  on  this  commanication,  and  they  expressed  opinions  decidedly  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  the  president. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  the  directors  of  the  bank  prepared  and  deS- 
vered  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  a  statement  of  their  condition, 
which  exhilnted 

Claims  aoaihst  ths  Bavk. 

dollars.  ctt. 

The  notes  m  circulation   17,459,571  79 

The  deposits,  public  and  private  13,547,517  96 

The  debt  to  the  holders  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States,  for 

principal  and  interest   6,723,703  16 

ToUl   37,807,322  74 

Its  Resources. 

Specie   8,951,847  60 

Notes  of  state  banks   A.29 1.655  40 

Balances  due  by  state  banks   1.596.252  08 

Funds  in  Europe,  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange       ....  3,190,225  43 

Real  estate   3.036,241  52 

Debts  due  by  individuals  on  notes  discounted   43.626,870  32 

„           „         on  dom.  bills  of  exchange    .       .       .    .  18,069,043  35 

Mortgages,  &c   103,330  75 

Total   80,865,465  99 

Claims  as  above  deducted   37,807,322  74 


And  there  remained,  according  to  this  estimate,  a  surplus  of       .    .    43,058,143  25 
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This  Btatement  being  considered  highly  satisfactory,  the  funds  of  individuals 
as  well  as  of  the  government,  continued  to  be  intrusted  to  the  national  bank ; 
and  the  price  of  its  stock  was  a  proof  of  the  confidence  in  its  condition  and 
management.  In  loans  and  discounts,  by  the  actual  distribution  and  application 
of  its  capita),  the  southern  and  western  states,  that  is,  the  states  south  and  west 
of  I%iladelphia,  had  receired  an  amount  exceeding  43,000,000  dollars,  in  May 
of  1832,  which  were  then  in  circulation.  In  the  states  bordering  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  valleys  and  streams,  it  had  exceeded  30,000,000  dollars,  of  whicli, 
nineteen  or  twenty  were  in  discounting  promissory  notes,  and  the  rerounder  was 
composed  of  discounts  of  bills  of  exchange,  foreign  and  domestic*  President 
Jackson,  in  his  message,  December,  1832,  not  only  called  in  question  the  consti- 
tutionality and  expediency  of  the  bank,  but  also  its  solvency.  In  1833,  the  trea- 
sury withdrew  from  the  bank  8,000,000  dollars,  witiiin  a  fraction.  The  national 
bank  and  the  state  banks  curtailed,  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  credit  upon 
which  the  business  of  the  country  was  carried  on.  Property  declined  in  value. 
Innumerable  failures  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  bank  accommoda- 
tions. Those  which  stood,  maintained  their  credit  only  by  enormous  sacrifices. 
PubUc  works  and  private  enterprises  were  arrested.  The  means  of  labour  were 
cat  off  from  those  who  most  required  it,  and  a  general  pecuniary  distress  seemed 
to  pervade  the  country, 

"  When  it  was  finally  settled/^  ohserves  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  an  article  on  banking  in  the 
United  States  ( 1 844),  that  no  re-charter  of  the  national  bank  was  to  be  obtained,  a  plan 
was  projected  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  long  established  correspondence,  name, 
and  machinery  of  the  former  bank,  by  incorporating  its  stock  with  a  new  institution,  under 
the  name  of  '  The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
of  Pennsylt*ania,'  which  was  chartered  on  the  I8th  of  February,  1836,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state.  The  transfer  of  the  funds  of  the  old  institution  was  made  into  the 
pew  state  bank.f  More  than  fifteen  per  cent  was  restored  to  the  government,  beyond 
its  sabscription,  at  the  period  of  the  transfer;  and  three  and  a  half  per  cent  had  been 
paid  to  the  treasury  every  six  months,  for  a  long  course  of  years.  In  consequence 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  new  state  institution,  the  stockholders  were 
content  to  subscribe  anew  in  the  state  bank  ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  all  of  them  might,  at 
this  juncture,  have  received  their  investments  back,  not  only  at  par,  but  with  a  large 
advance.  This  the  government  actually  did ;  and  no  power  was  possessed  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  was  not  equally  enjoyed  by  every  individual.  Indeed,  it  was  alleged  by 
Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  (who  had  held  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  bank, 
as  be  had  done  that  of  the  national  bank),  as  recently  as  April,  1841,  that  the  state 

*  PItkins's  Statistics — Webster's  Speeches ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  100. 

t  Mr.  I^tkins  observes :  "  The  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  from  the  vaults  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  produced  a  general  distrust  and  want  of  con&dence,  not  only  in  tlie  moneyed 
coDcenis  of  the  banks,  but  of  individuals ;  and  for  a  time  occasioned  such  a  derangement  of  the 
great  money  transactions,  in  their  infinite  ramifications,  as  to  cause  great  pecuniary  distress, 
throughout  this  extensive  country.  To  a  superficial  observer,  the  cause  appeared  inade<fuate  to 
the  enect ;  not  so,  to  those  who  liad  observed  similar  effects,  even  from  slighter  causes,  in  com- 
mercial countries,  where  credit  was  the  basis  of  tlieir  various  moneyed  operations. 

"  Had  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  Great  Britain,  by  roval  mandate,  removed  the 
public  money  from  the  vaults  of  the  ^nk  of  England,  who  can  doubt,  that  it  would  have  produced, 
for  a  dm«  m  that  country,  such  a  distrust,  panic,  and  pecuniary  distress,  as  it  had  never  before 
experienced."— p.  457. 
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institution  wa«  prosperous  down  to  the  end  of  his  administration  in  March,  18S9.  The 
downfall  of  the  state  inslitution,  however,  soon  occurred,  bringing  disaster  upon  a 
large  circle  of  stockholders  who  had  intrusted  their  funds  to  its  keeping.  Without 
entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  particular  causes  of  that  event,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  period  in  which  it  occurred  was  a  ctmb  bringing  disaster  upon  the  greater  part 
of  the  stocks  throughout  the  country  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  its  fall  arose  out  of  causes 
which  had  not  acted  upon  the  national  bank.  From  March,  1B39,  to  March,  1841,  tlie 
stock  of  the  state  bank  declined  from  116  to  seventeen  per  ceoti  and  this  loss  fell  in 
considerable  part  upon  those  who  had  been  the  original  stockholders  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  from  which  this  was  created.  But  that  new  institution  did  not  rest  upon 
the  broad  foundation  of  national  aid  j  it  was  not  backed  by  tbe  national  confidence  s  it 
had  a  more  local  and  a  narrow  basis,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  judicious  and  honest 
minds,  that  the  facts  to  which  ve  have  alluded,  were  among  tbe  principal  causes  of  its 
downfall." 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  ci  the  Tarions  projects 
that  have  been  urged  on  the  one  side  and  Che  otbiee  for  or  against  a  national 
bank.  Since  the  expiration  of  the  last  national  bank,  in  1836,  a  bank  charter, 
which  passed  both  homes  of  Congress,  was  retoed  by  I^sident  Jackson ;  and 
another  bank  bill,  passed  by  both  houses,  was  presented  to  and  vetoed  by  Pre* 
sident  Tyler.  The  question,  however,  of  a  national  bank  and  tiie  tariff  have 
been  tiie  source  of  more  party  discussion,  of  late  years,  than  any  subject.  In 
regard  to  the  general  principles  which  should  regulate  the  emission  of  bank 
paper,  Mr.  Webster,  in  June,  1844,  in  a  speech  ddivered  at  TVenton,  expressed 
tiie  following  ofnnions 

"There  are  dangers  and  evils,  as  well  as  benefits  and  advantages,  in  that  mixed 
circulation  of  coin  and  paper  which  now  exists  among  us.  That  that  mixed  circulation 
will  continue,  seems  certain.  That  far  the  greater  part  will  consist  of  paper,  until  there 
shall  come  another  day  of  disaster  to  the  banks,  seems  certain,  also.  That  this  cir- 
culation, in  its  present  state,  while  the  banks  which  issue  paper  are  solvent,  and  do  not 
issue  it  in  excess,  is  convenient,  and  as  beneficial  as  any  local  circulation  can  be,  may 
be  also  admitted.  But  neither  of  these  things  is  more  certain  than  that  danger  bangs 
round  the  system,  calling  for  care  and  discretion,  oversight  and  watchfulness  from  the 
government,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  exercise  of  any  powers  of  the  government,  from 
the  banks  themselves,  and  from  the  community.  I  have  ever  been  and  still  am  of 
opinion  that  this  guardianship  and  superintendence  of  the  currency,  is  one  of  the  con- 
stitutional, appropriate,  and  necessary  exercises  of  the  authority  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. But  that  point  I  do  not  now  propose  to  argue,  or  to  touch.  But  I  wish  to  state 
what  I  consider  the  danger  to  be,  and  whence  it  arises,  to  the  end  that  the  country  may 
not  be  led  to  forget  the  existence  of  that  danger,  although  it  be  not,  at  tbe  present 
moment,  standing  in  au  appalling  attitude  before  us. 

"  Gold  and  silver  are  the  universal  standard  uf  value,  and  medium  of  payments, 
among  all  civilised  nations.  AM  the  coin  in  the  world  belongs  to  all  the  commercial 
nations  In  the  world,  each  having  naturally  a  share  of  it,  proportioned  to  its  comstierclal 
business  and  use.  If  bills  of  exchange  were  unknown,  then  coin  would  exchange  hands 
from  country  to  country,  in  order  to  pay  debts  and  settle  balances,  as  the  course  of 
trade  should  have  created  such  balance,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Coin  is  the 
universal  solvent  of  commercial  balances,  the  general  paymaster,  whose  office  it  is  to 
square  accounts,  arising  from  the  interchange  of  commodities.  If  produce  exported 
becomes  debtor  to  produce  imported,  coin  must  pay  tbe  diflTerence ;  and  where  exports 
throw  a  credit  over  import,  coin  returns  to  adjust  Uie  accounts.  All  this  is  as  simple,  in 
the  order  of  things,  as  is  the  proceeding  of  a  farmer,  who  goes  to  tbe  market  town,  whfa 
the  produce  of  bis  (km,  ana  with  money  in  his  pocket,  if  he  widies  to  buy  more  Uiaa 
he  has  to  sell,  or  bringing  home  more  money,  if  his  sale  exceed  his  purchases. 
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'*But  ia  the  intercourse  of  nations,  there  are  things  which  afiect  the  simplicity  of 
this  proceeding,  and  render  it  a  little  more  complicated,  without  changing  its  nature. 
The  use  of  bills  of  exchange  is  universal.  Bills  of  exchange  prevent,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  in  a  settled  state  of  trade,  the  actual  transmission  of  coin  from  countiy  to  country. 
They  ran  the  round  of  the  whole  mercantile  world,  bringing  nations  to  a  settlement,  each 
one  with  all  the  rest,  one  paying  its  debts  to  another,  by  drawing  on  its  funds  in  the 
hands  of  a  third,  and  leaving  coin  to  be  called  for,  only  where  balances  of  debt  are 
considerable,  or  appear  to  he  accumulating  at  some  one  point.  London  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  exchanges  for  Europe,  and  the  city  of  New  York,  for  this 
country ;  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam  being  auxiliaries  to  London ;  and  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  auxiliaries  to  New  York. 

"The  state  of  exchange,  then,  at  any  time,  between  New  York  and  London,  shows 
substantially  the  state  of  trade,  in  the  aggregate,  between  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
the  balances  actually  existing,  or  soon  to  arise,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Specu- 
lations founded  on  calculations  respecting  future  events,  such  as  the  probable  amount  of 
the  staple  articles,  for  the  year,  or  the  results  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  probable 
rise  or  fall  of  prices,  and  other  such  things,  afiect,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  actual  rate  at 
which  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and  sold,  and  thus  qualify  that  which  would  other- 
wise be  the  mere  resuU  of  fscta,  with  more  or  less  of  the  influence  of  opinion.  Still,  the 
general  and  the  safe  index  of  the  state  of  trade  is  the  state  of  the  exchanges. 

<*  To  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  subject,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  nominal  exchan^  between  the  United  States  and  England  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  real  commercial  exchange ;  by  reason  of  the  difference  which  the  lawa 
of  the  two  countries  have  established  in  regard  to  the  value  of  gold,  and  of  the  incorrect 
estimate,  usually  made  here,  in  the  business  of  exchange,  of  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling.  In  exchange  the  pound  sterling  is  received  at  4  dollars,  44  cents ;  its  real 
value  may  be  put  at  4  dollars  80  cents,  and  so  the  laws  of  Congress  regard  it.  This 
difference  amounts  to  eight  per  cent.  So  that  when  a  bill  of  exchange  is  bought  in  New 
York,  payable  in  London,  in  sterling  money,  if  the  premium  given  for  it  do  not  exceed 
eight  per  cent,  it  is  really  purchased  at  about  par;  and  in  this  state  of  exchanges  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  export  of  specie. 

"  OoM  and  silver,  as  I  have  already  said,  constitute  the  standard  of  value,  and 
medium  of  payment  among  nations.  The  same  is  true,  in  eflect,  in  domestic  trade,  and 
among  individaals.  But  here  comes  in  the  modern  use  of  bank  paper  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  gold  and  silver,  which  supplies  the  place  of  coin,  and  almost  supersedes  it 
in  domestic  transactions.  Most  commercial  countries  authorise  the  circulation  of  paper, 
and  this  circulation  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  habits  of 
the  people.    In  the  United  States  and  England  it  is  large,  in  France  it  is  less. 

**  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  government  securities,  irredeemable  treasury  notes,  or 
any  thing  of  that  kind  ;  I  am  speaking  of  bank  notes,  promising  payment  in  specie  on 
demand,  and  circulating  as  cash.  In  the  United  States  such  bank  notes  are  issued  by 
many  hundred  different  banks.  They  pass  A-om  hand  to  hand,  as  money,  and  little 
gold  and  silver  is  seen  in  tho  daily  business  of  life.  This  state  of  things  is  convenient, 
•o  far  as  local  circulations  are  concerned,  and  while  the  use  of  paper  is  restrained  within 
just  limits.  But  then  comes  the  question,  what  are  the  just  limits,  and  who  is  to  pre*- 
serve  them  1  What  is  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to  decide  the  question  of  excess,  or 
no  excess  t  and  who  is  to  support  the  standard  ? 

Is'there,  or  is  there  not,  or  may  there  be,  or  cannot  there  ever  be,  excess,  so  long  as 
the  banks  are  able  to  redeem  their  paper  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  excess,  or  over  issues, 
or  injudicious  superabundance  of  paper  ? 

<*  To  antwer  thete  questions,  tM  mutt  remen^er  that  the  true  operation  of  btxnk  paper 
tM  of  a  repre»entatk>e  character.  It  rt^resentg  ann.  Bui  aie  representative,  like 
other  repretentatioes,  sometimes  forgets  its  constUuents,  and  sets  Use^  up  to  be  someboiify 
or  something  ;  when  of  itself,  it  is  nobody,  and  nothing.  The  one  dollar  bill  which  you 
have  in  your  pocket  is  no  better  than  blank  paper,  except  so  far  as  you  have  confidence 
that  it  will,  whenever  you  wish,  bring  a  dollar  into  your  hands. 

**  A  bank  note,  professing  to  represent  coin,  and  being  a  true  representative,  acts  a 
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respectable  part  in  the  drama  of  commercial  afTaim ;  but  when  it  sets  up  for  ttielf,  or 
offers  itself  in  an  independent  character,  it  only  '  presents  the  person  of  moonshine/ 
The  security  of  paper,  first  against  the  insolvency  of  banks,  and  secondly  againit  the 
general  evil  of  over-issues  and  inflated  circulation,  consists  in  maintaining  a  just  and 
direct  relation  between  the  amount  of  paper  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  it  represents. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  say  a  relation  of  equality,  but  a  just  relation,  and  a  direct  relation. 
In  other  words,  1  mean  to  say  that  when  the  course  of  trade  withdraws  specie  from  tbe 
country,  then  the  amount  of  circulating  paper  should  be  proportionally  diminished. 

"  Bank  notes  will  not  pay  foreign  debts.  Strangers  will  not  trust  this  representatif e 
of  coin.  They  cannot  judge  of  his  credentials,  and,  therefore,  demand  the  presence  of 
the  constituent  itself.  Here,  I  think,  lies  one  of  the  great  temptations  to  eicessifs 
issues  of  paper.  Then  trade  is  such  that  balances  are  rising  against  us  abroad,  and  the 
eiportation  of  specie  commences.  There  are  those  who  always  desire  an  enlai^eroeDl 
of  the  paper  circulation  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  keep  up  prices.  But  enlarge* 
ment  of  paper  issues  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  first  step  towards  acnm,  coa- 
mercial  distress  and  revulsion.  The  country  is  full  of  enterprise.  No  people  have 
more.  Almost  every  man  is  active,  while,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reasos, 
capital  is  less  abundant  than  in  older  conntiies. 

"  These  circumstances  keep  op  a  demand  for  loans  and  discounts,  especially  is 
times  of  activity;  and  although  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  well-conducted  system  of 
paper  circulation  may,  to  some  extent,  act  as  expansion  of  capital,  and  in  that  way  be 
useful  in  a  new  country,  yet  men  are  too  apt  to  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
paper  is  currency. 

"  But  I  am  now  considering  mainly,  paper  currency  at  home,  ia  its  coDsequeoces 
upon  importations,  and  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  and  a  just  limit  to  its,  or  iheie 

discounts. 

**  An  opinion  has  prevailed,  in  England,  and  X  suppose  still  prevails,  that  it  is  safe 
in  banks  to  discount  every  good  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  which  bill  or  note 
is  business  paper,  as  it  is  called ;  that  if,  if  it  has  been  given  in  a  real  traosactioB  of 
buying  and  selling.   This  has  been,  heretofore,  the  rule  with  the  Bank  of  England. 

*'  Now,  if  by  this,  no  more  were  meant  than  it  might  be  safe  for  the  bank  itself,  and 
so  far  as  its  own  interests  are  concerned,  to  discount  all  such  paper,  the  proposition  might 
be  admitted.  Business  paper,  generally  speaking,  may  be  regarded  as  safe  paper.  But 
that  all  good  business  paper  may  be  discounted  by  banks,  and  the  discount  paid  in  bask 
notes,  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  public  from  an  excess  in  the  paper  circulation,  is  a 
proposition  which  f  do  not  admit,  and  which  I  think  of  dangerous  tendency.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  enlightened  bank  directors,  disposed  to  regard  the  public  good,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  their  own  stockholders,  can  never  act  on  such  a  principle. 

"  Jt  is  a  fundamental  error;  and  in  a  country  so  full  of  enterprise,  and  so  much  dis- 
posed to  activity  as  ours^its  practical  tendency  is  to  stimulate  business  too  highly,  too  inflsW 
prices  unnaturally,  to  cause  overtrading,  over  production,  and  over  action  in  all  de- 
partments of  business.  It  swells  the  amount  of  paper  beyond  iu  just  relation  tospecie» 
and  exposes  the  country  to  sudden  revulsions.  While  specie  is  departing,  to  pay  debts 
abroad,  it  is  the  efiTect  of  this  shallow  and  short-sighted  policy  to  increase  tbe  paper  cir- 
culation at  home.  How  can  such  a  course  of  things  terminate  but  in  disaster  snd 
distress? 

*'  We  are  now  just  recovering  from  a  deep  and  long^continued  depression.  All 
branches  of  business  give  evidence  of  revival  and  of  healthy  action.  The  danger  is  that 
we  shall  not  be  content  to  make  haste  slowly  ;  that  a  spirit  of  speculation  may  spring 
out  of  our  state  of  prosperity  when  it  shall  become  flushed.  The  danger  ia  ih^  paper 
will  be  issued  to  excess,  prices  become  extravagant,  and  the  symptoms  of  crisis  be  upon 
us  before  we  are  aware.  All  this  may  not  happen ;  but  the  only  security  that  it  shall 
not  happen  lies  in  this,  viz. : — that  bank  issues  be  kept  within  just  bouncu^  with  dinet 
reference  to  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver. 

**  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  supposed  case.  Suppose  the  amount  of  coin  in 
the  banks  of  New  York  to  be  five  millions.  Suppose  them  to  have  issued,  in  paper, 
three  millions  for  one,  that  is  to  say,  filleen  millions.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  this  is 
a  just  proportion,  but  it  may  be  assumed,  for  illustration. 
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"  Now,  goppose  the  holders  of  one  of  these  fifteen  millions  demand  specie  for  it,  for 
exportation,  llien  fourteen  millions  of  paper  remain  resting  on  a  basis  of  four  millions- 
If  a  second  million  of  specie  be  called  for,  then  thirteen  millions  of  paper  rest  on  three 
millions  of  specie,  and  so  on.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  such  a  process  as  this  begins, 
and  threatens  to  go  on  rapidly  without  contraction,  general  distress,  and  perhaps  ex- 
plouons  of  the  banks  themselves,  would  be  the  Inevitable  and  immediate  consequences. 

"  This  catastrophe,  and  the  tendency  of  things  toward  it,  is  to  be  guarded  i^inst 
by  just  restraints  upon  the  amount  of  discounts,  by  waiting  the  course  of  trade,  and 
observing  continually  the  index  of  exchange.  It  is  not  sufficient  guard  to  look  at  the 
supposed  responsibility  of  paper  offered  for  discounts,  or  to  inquire  whether  it  arose  in 
any  case  from  real  transactions  of  sale  and  purchases.  If  the  exchanges  indicate  that 
exportation  of  specie  may  be  apprehended,  more  caution  is  necessary  ;  and  when  ex- 
pOTtation  ordinarily  commences,  it  should  be  met  by  an  immediate  and  corresponding 
diminution  of  the  paper  circulation.  This  will  slacken  that  exportation,  check  it,  and 
finally  stop  it.  The  process  may  be  inconvenient  for  the  moment.  It  may  more  or  less 
depress  prices,  and  dash  men's  hopes  a  little.  But  it  is  infinitely  better  to  meet  the 
occurrence  by  its  proper  remedy  in  the  beginning,  than  to  attempt  to  hold  up  against 
the  natural  course  of  things,  to  maintain  trade  in  an  artificial  and  forced  state,  tending 
every  day  to  a  final^  rainous,  and  overwhelming  fall  of  prices,  and  to  a  general  pros- 
tration of  credit. 

"  That  which  every  branch  of  industry  in  this  country  most  needs,  is  reasonable  and 
steady,  not  extravagant  or  fluctuating  pnces;  sudden  changes  deprive  men  of  employ- 
ment, and  distress  families. 

Steady  occupation,  with  reasonable  gain,  constant  markets,  with  fiiir  prices,  with 
DO  apprehension  of  sudden  change,  and  the  security  which  a  man  feels  that  that  is 
monev  which  he  has  taken  for  money,  freedom  flrom  alarm  and  panic,  and  no  fear  of 
diMnfer  or  violence  ;  these  things  compwe  the  elements  of  general  and  enduring  pros- 
perity among  the  industrious  and  producing  classes  of  the  community. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  things,  in  the  absence  of  all  oversight  by  government,  the 
continuance  of  the  public  prosperity  very  much  depends  on  the  banks  themselves.  Subr 
Ject  to  no  control  but  their  own  discretion,  thej  ought  to  feel  responsible  for  the  exercise 
of  that  discretion. 

'*  The  great  cities  near  to  us,  and  other  great  cities,  the  sonrces  of  a  great  proportion 
of  bank  paper,  are  jointly  called  on  to  guard  the  country  against  such  evils  as  it  hat 
already  more  than  once  experienced. 

**  There  ought  to  be  an  understanding  among  the  leading  institutions,  and  a  just  dis- 
poaiUon  to  discountenance  everywhere  either  extravagant  lending  or  extravagant  borrow- 
ing. I  do  not  presume  to  admonish  the  banks  j  but  I  hope  they  will  receive  these 
SDggestions  as  made  in  a  friendhr  spirit.  If  discretion  and  candour  tn  this  respect  be 
notexerdsed,  our  present  state  or  health  mil  itself  bring  on  disease ;  our  very  prosperity 
will  pinnge  us  in  aisorder.  We  are  well  instructed  by  experience--4et  as  not  be  lost  to 
experience.  Let  not  all  the  good,  all  the  comforts,  all  the  blessings,  which  now  seem  in 
prospect  for  all  classes,  be  blighted,  ruined,  and  destroyed,  by  running  into  danger 
which  we  may  avoid.  The  rocks  before  us  are  all  visible — all  high  out  of  water.  They 
liDt  themselves  up,  covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  awful  wr^ks  and  ruin  of  other 
times.  Let  us  avoid  them.  Let  the  master,  and  the  pilots,  and  the  helmsman,  and  all 
die  crew,  be  wide  awake,  and  give  the  breakers  a  good  berth." 

Two  prominent  parties  have  arisen  in  the  country,  the  one  advocating  the  charter  of 
a  bank,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  institution  is  constitutional  and  expedient,  and  the 
other  opposing  it  upon  opposite  grounds.  If  we  trace  the  political  history  of  the  national 
banks  of  the  country  back  to  the  early  controversies  which  have  arisen  upon  the  subject 
of  their  establishment,  we  find  that  the  discussions  have  not  always  been  made  strictly  party 
questions.  The  bank  of  1791,  as  has  been  seen,  was  established  nnder  the  auspices  of 
Preudent  Washington,  and  was  at  that  time  deemed  by  him  constitutional.  The  refusal 
of  Mr.  Madison  to  sun  the  iMmk  bill  of  1811,  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  honest 
doubts  as  to  its  expediency,  and  the  bill  of  1816  was  passed  into  a  law  with  his  approval. 
The  vetoes  of  some  of  his  successors  seemed  to  have  been  based  upon  its  allied  in- 
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expediency  and  unconttitutionality.  It  would  seem  that  a  solemn  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  fully  set  at  rest  the  constitutionality  of  a  naUoaal  bank^  butiu 
expediency,  of  course,  must  depend  upon  various  considerations  connected  with  iti 
structure  and  operations. 

During  the  existence  of  Uie  charter  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States, 
Imnks  multiplied  in  the  respective  states  with  reckless  and  fatal  rapidity.  On 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  three  state  banks  only 
existed,  and  their  aggregate  capital  amounted  to  no  more  than  2,000,000  doUars, 
about  430,000/.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1811,  their  number  had  increased  to 
^hty-eight,  with  an  aggregate  capital,  real  or  fictitious,  of  42,610,000  dolhn. 
Between  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  to  1815,  120  new  state  banks  appeared,  ^th 
A  presumed  capital  of  40,000,000  dollars.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr. 
Crawford,  estimated  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country,  during  the  year  1816, 
at  99,000,000  dollars,  and  the  specie  drculation  at  11,000,000  dollars,  making 
the  whole  110,000,000  dollars.  Iioans  to  the  goTernment  were  effected  by  some 
of  the  banks  of  the  middle  states  during  the  war;  and  as  those  were  made,  for 
the  most  part,  in  bills,  the  issues  must,  through  that  means,  hare  become  gratly 
increased.  The  pressure  before  September,  1814,  caused  those  banks  to  snspend 
the  payment  of  specie  for  their  bills. 

The  rapid  depreciation  of  their  bills  was  the  natural  consequence.  The  bills 
of  the  bank  of  Baltimore  were  at  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent ;  those  of  the 
banks  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  ten  per  cent ;  and  in  January  of  the  folloving 
year,  the  discounts  at  Baltimore  were  twenty  per  cent,  and  at  New  York,  fifteen 
per  cent*  In  consequence,  the  revenue  was  pidd  in  bills  of  unequal  value,  and 
loans  could  only  with  difficulty  be  procured  by  the  general  government.  Peace, 
in  February,  1815,  restored  confidence  in  the  state  banks  ;  but  they  did  not 
resume  specie  payments.  The  depreciation  of  their  bills  continued.  The  debts 
due  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  due  for  the  payment  of  large  im- 
portations after  the  peace,  could  only  be  pud  in  those  depredated  bills.  Gold 
and  silver,  it  is  true,  constituted  the  only  legal  tender  of  payment  after  the  char- 
ter  of  the  first  bank  expired ;  yet  necessity  compelled  the  government  and  otiicr 
creditors  to  receive  depreciated  bills  in  the  absence  of  other  payment.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  disordered  state  of  the  currency,  it  was  found  difficult  by  tlw 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  make  payments  in  the  various  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  and  efforts  were  accordingly  made  to  unite  the  state  banks  in  resuming 
specie  payments,  but  without  success.  The  bills  received  in  the  different  statei 
in  payment  of  the  revenue,  were  of  unequal  value.  When  the  United  States 
bank  was  re-established  in  1816,  measures  were  adopted  to  collect  the  revenue 
in  the  new  legal  currency  of  the  union ;  Congress  instructed  the  secretury  of  the 
treasury  to  receive  nothing  in  payment  but  the  legal  current^,  or  treasury  note% 
fine  notes  of  the  national  bank,  or  notes  of  banks  that.were  paid  an  specie  on  de- 

•  M'CMlloch  V.  StAte  of  Blaryland,  4  Wlieaton,  316. 
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nand.  In  1817,  an  urangement  was  agreed  upon  between  the  bank  of  the 
Vmted  States  and  the  state  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Vi^nia,  which  enabled  those  banks  to  resume  cash  payments. 

From  1811  to  1830,  no  less  than  165  state  banks,  possessing  an  aggregate 
capital  of  about  30,000,000  dollars,  either  failed  or  discontinued  their  business ; 
tiiose  fulures  occurring  in  nearly  every  state  and  territory  of  the  union.  The 
treasury  had  about  1,400,000  dollars  deposited  within  their  vaults;  the  greater 
portion  of  which  it  lost;  while  the  loss  to  individuals  was  that  of  many  millions, 
— the  bulk  of  which  fell  upon  widows  and  orplians,  whose  property  had  been  in- 
trusted  to  those  hanks.  These  failures  arose  in  some  cases  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  banks  in  places  where  they  were  not  required  ;  from  injudicious  discounts 
and  over  issues ;  from  ^norance  of  the  prindples  of  banking,  and  the  nature  and 
operation  of  banking  institutions;  and,  in  some  cases,  from  a  desire  of  gain,  at 
flie  expense  of  individuals  and  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Boston,  in  his  letters  to  cotton  manufacturers,  where,  exposing 
tbe  reckless  banking  operations  in  the  United  States,  makes  the  following  ob- 
servations:— 

"It  was  about  1832  or  1833,  that  banks  began  to  be  multiplied,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  a  currency  for  the  country,  or  ofsafely  and  proBtably  loaning  the  funds 
intrusted  to  them  by  the  stockholderB,  but  to  enable,  in  most  cases,  their  managera,  who 
•ttber  had  no  capital  of  their  own,  or  an  insufficiency  of  it,  to  get  possession  of  the  capi* 
tals  of  the  stockholders.  They  succeeded  in  their  efforts,  and  what  have  been  the 
consequences  as  respects  the  shareholders  in  the  704  to  the  901  banks  that  were  in 
operation  from  1835  to  1840?  Why,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  capitals  which  extended 
at  one  period  to  358,442,693  dollars,  not  200,000,000  dollars  now  remain,  taking  the 
alures  of  the  banks  still  in  existence  at  par.  But  would  such  an  estimate  be  a  correct 
one  i  Why,  even  in  tbe  city  and  state  of  New  York,  where  banks,  according  to  Mr. 
Gallatin's  late  pamphlet,  have  been  mauaged  as  well  as  in  any  of  the  states,  and  far 
better  than  in  most  of  them,  something  like  a  third  of  the  bank  capital  has  been  sunk ; 
nor  are  there  many  banks  in  the  city  or  in  the  state  of  New  York,  whose  shares  will  bring 
per;  while  in  a  large  majority  of  tliem,  they  will  not  average  75 cents  per  100.  The 
banks  in  New  Englandi  as  we  apprehend,  have  not  met  wiUi  much  better  success,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  current  prices  of  their  shares,  and  still  more  clearly  by  the  actual  results 
of  their  operations,  whenever  the  stockholders  have  examined  into  them. 

The  direct  loss,  however,  of  more  than  200,000,000  dollars  by  banking,  and 
perhaps  50,000,000  dollars  in  addition,  from  depreciation,  or  from  the  entire  valueless 
condition  of  the  immense  amount  of  false  and  fraudulent  issues  of  those  banks — fraudu- 
lent because  in  many  cases  based  on  nothing  but  the  false  promises  borne  on  the  face  of 
them— Hs  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  destructive  effects  of  free  and  unlimited  bank- 
ing, and  the  free  and  reckless  system  of  trusting,  upon  all  the  great  branches  of  industry, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  manufacturing  interests  of  New  England,  exposed  as  they 
aie  from  the  manner  in  which  we  conduct  our  sales — to  the  worst  consequences  resulting 
ftom  the  action  of  a  rkhm  system  of  banking,  and  its  concomitant,  an  equally  vicioua 
^atem  of  busting. 

"  A  currency  always  tending  to  redundancy,  and  usually  in  that  eonditkm  or  in  its 
opposite  one — that  of  insufficiency — ^united  with  a  long-credit  system,  both  at  the  banlu 
«ia  between  individuals,  as  has  been  the  case  in  this  country  ^nust  necessarily  produce 
tfaose  sadden  and  extreme  variations  in  the  value  of  money,  with  all  their  direct  and 
collateral  evils — which  have  proved  so  injurious  to  the  whole  country,  and  so  utterly 
nunoua  to  the  most  active  and  useful  portion  of  it— "irtiose  ttaluUty  and  success  depend 
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almost  entirely  oil  the  maintenance  of  an  unfluctuating,  permanent  measure  of  vabu  — 
the  most  important  function  of  money— the  currency  of  a  country.** 

*'  For  the  ^ast  tweUe  months  there  have  been  but  few  failures  in  Boston,  and  busi- 
ness has  been  in  a  safe  if  not  rery  prosperous  Modition ;  and,  consequently,  the  banks 
ought  to  have  done  a  fair  if  not  a  prosperons  business.  The  returns,  however,  to  the 
legislature,  down  to  October,  1842,  show  ao  average  dividend  of  only  4  52-100  per 
cent  per  annum.  But  even  a  portion  of  that  dividend,  if  one  may  judge  from  Uie  low 
prices  of  the  stocks  of  some  of  the  banks,  may  have  been  made  from  the  capitals  of  amne 
of  the  weak  banks.  And  what  are  the  future  hopes  of  the  stockholders  founded  upon — 
when  the  loans  are  now  made  at  four  or  five  per  cent  per  annum,  on  capitals  subject  to 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent  chai|;es,  superadded  to  bad  debts,  which  they  can  hardly 
expect  to  escape  when  the  next  revalsion  arrives."— £<elter  to  Cotton  Mamt^aeturen, 

Mr.  Lee  very  forcibly^  exposes  a  feUadous  argument  in  favour  of  the  existing 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  and  says — 

*'  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  add,  that  down  to  this  period  of  time,  notwithstanding 
what  has  happened  in  reference  to  our  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  public  have  been  satis- 
fled  of  its  soundness  and  its  sufficiency — or  they  would  not  have  continued  to  endure 
the  system. 

**  7%is  eotaUty  has  prospered  in  a  A^ker  degree  than  any  other  country. 
"  The  currency  consists  almost  entirely  of  paper  promises,  created  witltout  limits  by 
banks,  and  administered  by  banks,  without  control,  or  without  accountability  ; — there- 
fore the  monetary  system  on  which  the  country  has  acted,  wid  is  now  acting,  u  the 
cause  of  its  unexampled  prosperity. 

"  This  is  tlie  reasoning  proceu  by  which  the  country — by  which  a  nation  of 
18,000,000  of  people  claiming  more  than  a  common  share  of  general  cultivalioa  and 
knowl»]ge— have  been  persuaded— perhaps,  we  may  rather  say,  led — not  only  to  tole- 
rate and  endure,  but  to  support  and  encourage  a  system  which,  whatever  appearances 
may  indicate  to  the  contrary,  has  been  productive  of  an  enormous  amount  of  pecuniary 


"  That  the  country  has  prospered — and  that  banks  and  paper  promises  have  existed 
— are  truths  too  evident  to  be  denied  ;  but  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  inference  drawn  from  that  admis- 
sion. 

"  That  the  premises  of  these  reasoners  are  true,  it  is  admitted,  but  to  establish  their 
conclusions  upon  a  sure  foundation,  it  must  be  shown  that  what  they  term  eanse,  ts  any 
thing  more  than  a  mere  coineidemx.  This,  so  far  as  we  have  in  remembrance  the  essays 
of  the  most  ingenious  advocates  of  the  system,  has  never  been  attempted.  They  have  re- 
lied on  the  '  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam,'  and  the  '  argumentum  ad  popuban.' 

Hie  inconclusiveness  of  the  reasonings  on  the  subjects  of  banking  and  currency 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  where  its  fttUanousoess 
and  alnurdity  will  be  nade  manifest  to  the  most  uninformed  and  ^  most  unrefiecting 
mind. 

"  The  lands  bordering  on  the  river  Nile,  in  Egypt,  are  remarkable  for  thar  fertility. 

"  The  pyramids  are  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  consequently,  the  pyramids  ore  <fte 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  fertUity  of  the  lands  on  the  borders  of  that  river. 

"  Here  Is  an  Instance  where  the  facts  are  so  notorious,  or  so  accessible— namely, 
that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  land  in  question  arises— not  from  the  presence  of 
the  pyramids,  but  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile — that  no  one  could  be  deceived,  or 
long  remain  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  that  fertility ;  consequently,  the  falsity  of  tbe 
reasoning  which  attributes  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  anodier  cause,  is  instantly  perceived 
and  refuted. 

"  Nevertheless,  io  spite  of  the  supposed  power  of  the  reasoning  foculties  over  the 
opinions  of  men,  is  there  any  one  who  will  doubt,  after  what  has  been  seen  in  this  coun- 
try, that  Mehemet  Ali,  if  be  were  to  summon  his  followers  to  a  caucus,  conventioD,  or 
to  a  mass  meeting  t — is  there,  we  repeat,  any  doubt  that  this  friend  of  the  ^tofit,  with 
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bit  priests  and  politicians,  if  he  Iiad  any  point  to  carry,  favourable  to  his  own  views, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjecu,  that  he  could  demonstrate  to  their  minds 
the  upreasonableness  of  attributing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  to  the  effects  of  the 
river  inundations?  Is  there  any  doubt — on  the  supposition  that  the  leading  politicians 
and  statesmen  of  Egypt  are  as  remarkable  for  their  extensive  knowledge  and  their  great 
l<^cat  powers,  as  have  been  evinced  by  many  of  our  great  men,  on  the  queslioni  of 
M»litical  economy— that  the  people  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  drain  off  or  fill  up  the 
Nile— and  to  cover  the  country  with  pyramids,  in  order  that  the  whole  land  might  enjoy 
the  fertalising  effects  which  tiiey  had  shown  to  have  been  caused  by  the  pyramids 
already  existing  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Nile  ?" 

To  the  absolute  measures  of  President  Jackson,  for  they  were  as  much  so  as  If 
the  spirit  of  Napoleon  had  directed  them,  has  been  imputed  the  ruin  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  prestige  which  it  possessed  in  public  opinion  as  the 
deposit  bank  of  the  United  States  revenue,  vanished  immediately  after  the  presi- 
dent tranferred  those  deposits  to  the  respective  state  banks.  But  its  downfall 
could  not  be  prevented,  even  by  the  most  skilful  management  of  the  most 
influential,  as  well  as  most  able  of  those  who  wielded  the  prevuling  banking  prin- 
diples  of  the  United  States.   Mr.  Lee,  speaking  of  this  remarkable  man,  says: — 

"  Perhaps  the  most  infiuential  person  in  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  bank- 
ing is  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle;  and  though,  from  circumstances  not  necessary  to  detail, 
some  of  the  influence  and  authority  formerly  exercised  by  him  over  the  public  mind  may 
be  diminished,  yet  the  banking  principles  on  which  he  acted  are  still  those  which  are 
acted  upon  through  the  country — nor,  as  we  have  before  said,  could  that  gentleman  have 
retained  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Bank,  had  he  conducted  its  concerns 
on  what  might  justly  be  considered  safe  and  sound  principles  of  banking. 

**  If  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Bank  have  been  disastrous,  so 
have  been  those  of  multitudes  of  smaller  institutions  which  have  not  had  so  many  olwta- 
cles  to  overcome  and  so  many  causes  of  embarrassment  as  a  bank  with  an  unwieldy  capi- 
tal and  numerous  branches— many  of  which  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  parent  bank. 
If  the  nation  had  been  so  unwise  as  to  have. established  a  third  bank,  with  the  enormous 
capital  assigned  to  it  in  some  of  the  schemes  before  the  public,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  coun- 
try would  nave  escaped  from  the  evil  effects  which  must  always  flow  from  such  an  insti- 
tution, without  macti  more  ruinous  consequences  thui  have  oeen  experienced  from  ^e 
mismani^ment  of  the  late  United  States  Bank. 

"In  referring  to  Mr.  N,  Biddle's  communications  we  go  to  the  highest  authority  in 
the  nation  in  support  of  the  popular  system  of  banking;  and  it  is  on  his  statements  and 
reasons  in  defence  of  that  system,  that  the  prominent  party  men  have  leaned  for  their 
facts  and  arguments.  This  will  readily  l>e  perceived  to  be  the  case  on  comparing  their 
essays  and  speeches  with  his  various  writings  upon  the  subject,  except  in  some  instances, 
where  Mr.  Biddle  maintained  doctrines  in  opposition  to  those  which  he  has  of  late  years 
advocated." 

In  a  comihunication  dated  April,  1838,  Mr.  Biddle  enumerated  among  other 
causes  of  the  suspension,  and  it  is  the  first  which  he  put  forward : — "  The 
issuing  of  the  specie  circular,  which  forbade  the  receipt  of  any  thing  but  gold 
and  silver  at  the  land  o£&ce3." — In  several  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster, 
the  specie  circular  and  its  effects  upon  the  currency,  is  the  most  prominent 
topic.  In  a  debate  upon  a  motion  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  rescind 
the  treasury  order,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1836,  Mr.  Webster,  in  referring  to 
the  effects  of  that  measure  in  preventing  a  flow  of  coin  from  the  states  where  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  were  received,  made  tiie  folloinng  remarks : — 
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"  The  agricultural  state  of  Indiana,  for  example,  i$  full  of  specie;  the  liig;hly  com- 
mercial aod  manufacturing  state  of  Massachusetts  is  severely  drained.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  money  in  Massachusetts  cannot  he  used.  It  is  waiting  for  the  new  year.  The  mo- 
ment the  treasury  grasp  is  let  loose  from  it,  it  will  turn  again  to  the  great  marts  of 
basiness;  that  is  to  say,  the  restoration  of  the  natural  state  of  things  will  begin  to  cor- 
rect the  evil  of  arbiirtuy  and  artifieial  ftnaneUd  arrangements.  The  money  will  go 
back  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted,"  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Lee  denies  that  the  spede  drcalar  bad  any  soch  effects,  and  says 

that— 

"  The  state  of  Indiana  is  one  in  which  the  land  sales  were  made  to  the  largest  extent 
•—and  on  that  account  it  was  probably  selected  by  Mr.  Webster  as  containing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  immense  amount  of  coin  of  which  the  Atlantic  states  had  been 
deprived  oy  the  specie  circular.  That  document  was  issued  on  tbe  lltb  of  July,  1836, 
and  was  to  take  effect  on  the  l£th  of  August,  succeeding — and  consequently  it  had  only 
been  in  operation  about  four  months,  during  which  time  the  coin  must  have  been  accu- 
mulating  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales.  The  question  now  is  as  to  the  amount  of 
coin  on  deposit  for  the  account  of  the  government  in  tbe  state  in  question.  To  ascertain 
that  fact,  there  are  no  documents  to  which  we  can  refer;  but  by  an  official  statement 
we  find  that  the  whole  amount  of  coin  in  the  banks  of  Indiana,  in  November,  1836,  was 
1 ,204,737  dollars.  There  are  no  other  returns  till  May,  1 837,  when  the  amount  was  reduced 
], 196,187  dollars.  Here,  then,  is  the  immense  amount  of  treasure,  on  tbe  sup- 
position that  the  whole  of  it  belonged  to  the  government,  from  which  such  great 
relief  was  counted  on  by  Mr.  Webster,  had  it  not  been  retained  in  Indiana  by  the  specie 
circular.  But  how  could  even  this  insignificant  sum  be  spared  from  the  banks  of  Indiana^ 
or  be  obtained  from  ihem,  when  their  liabilities  amounted  to4,709,000  dollars 

Mr.  Lee  then  describes  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  Ohio,  Illinoisi  Midii- 

gan,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and  then  concludes:— 

"  From  banks  in  such  a  condition,  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  have  with- 
drawn much  of  their  exhausted  supply  of  coin  without  causing  an  immediate  suspension. 
Indeed,  the  universal  suspension  of  1837  commenced  in  that  quarter.  The  banks  of 
New  Orleans  suspended  nreetowfy  to  those  of  the  city  of  New  York — although  in  a 
much  stronger  condition  than  the  New  York  banks. 

"  The  banks  of  Louisiana,  all  of  which  are  situated  in  New  Orleans,  were  under 
liabilities,  in  May,  1837,  to  the  amount  of  16,739,689  dollars,  aod  had  reserves  of  coin 
amounting  to  2,327,851  dollars.  The  returns  from  the  banks  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
at  the  end  of  May,  1837,  show  deposits  of  coin  to  the  amount  of  3,033,209  dollars,  to 
sustain  their  liabilities  of  38,862,551  dollars.  But  the  superior  prudence  exercised  by 
the  New  Orleans  banks,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  more 
strikingly  evinced  by  a  reference  to  the  following  statement  of  their  condition  four 
months  anterior  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments :— 


BANK  RBTURN8. 

Nbw  Yoik, 
Juoary  1,  1897. 

Nkw  Obluhi, 
Janaary  t,  1BS7. 

dollart. 

doIUn. 

37,101,463 

36,TGS^4&9 

S4,iM.m 

7.909,78» 

30,SS3,1T9 

ll,4S7,431 

S,IW,4I« 

7S,813,ISa 

59,108,741 

"  It  ttie  banks  ot  new  urieans,  wnicn  were  in  a  much  stronger  condition,  as  far  as  a 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  official  returns,  than  those  of  New  York,  could  not  withstand 
the  pressure  upon  them,  with  2,327,851  dollars  of  specie  in  their  vaults,  how  could  it 
be  expected  that  the  banks  in  the  inland  states,  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  that  wen 
in  no  better  condition  than  the  New  Orleans  banks,  could  withstand  a  run  upon  tbem 
for  all,  or  for  any  cwsiderable  poition,  of  tbeir  deposits  of  treasure  ? 

**  The  desperate  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  four  principal  commerciat  cities  on  the 
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AthmUc,  which  we  have  supposed  may  have  been  reinforced  by  the  receptiori  of  the 
whole  amount  of  coin  in  the  states  end  territories,  where  the  proceeds  of  lands  were 
collected,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement.  The  returns  of  the  Massachusetts 
bftoks  come  down  to  October,  1836,  and  of  the  other  banks  to  1st  of  January,  1837  : — 


PLACES. 

LOMM. 

CircMtatloa. 

Dtpodto. 

Coin. 

c^toli. 

doltam. 
10I,!IM^ 

dollin, 
S3,S49^an 

doltan. 
B,TS4.S18 
4,84M7r 
39^119 
IS,t34^ 

doUara. 

M5M30 

i.iss^r 

9JU»JM9 
S,7BMB» 

doltan. 
a4^8,llS 
10,43S#B 
S'tlOl^ 
SB,7fiO,8SS 

Ua,038,MS       1  83.S43,IM 

S9,T42,S39 

14,904,030 

140,768,566 

**  Here  is  an  oiBcial  statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  class  of  banks,  which 
formerly  were  considered  as  being  conducted  with  more  skill,  prudence,  and  success,  than 
any  of  the  numerous  institutions  in  the  country,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
banks  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  was  a  correct  opinion.  And  the  banks  of  Phila- 
delphia, save  the  United  States  Bank,  were  in  no  worse  a  situation  than  those  of  the 
other  cities  we  have  named,  till  after  the  suspension  of  1837,  when  they  became  em- 
barrassed by  a  connexion  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stales,  and  with  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  proved  ruinous  to  their  shareholders.  Until  that  period,  we 
apprehend  that  the  banks  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  going  back  to  the  origin  of  banks, 
were  managed  with  rather  more  prudence  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  union. 
We  believe  an  investigation  into  the  comparative  banking  results  of  every  city  in  the 
country,  will  show  the  correctness  of  that  assertion.  As  a  corroboration  of  that  fact,  if  it 
be  ft  fw:t,  we  should  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  city  of  the  union  had  the  general  trans- 
actions of  business  been  conducted  with  more  industry,  cauUon,  prudence,  and  probity, 
and  with  better  results,  especially  in  its  great  inland  commerce,  than  in  Philadelphia 
The  bankruptcies  have  been  few  in  comparison  with  those  in  most  of  the  great  marts  of 
trade,  and  especially  among  that  portion  of  its  community  who  are  engaged  in  the  regular 
and  staple  branches  of  industry.  The  losses  by  failures,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
long  personal  experience,  and,  still  more,  from  inquiries  among  persons  having  ample 
means  of  judging,  to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  New  England,  on  whose 
account  an  immense  amount  is  annually  sold  in  Philadelphia,  are  smaller,  in  proportion 
to  that  amount,  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  union,  not  even  excepting  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts." — Letters  to  Cotton  Mcmufacturers, 

In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  regulating  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  its  affiurs  were  often 
br  less  discreetly  managed  than  were  tiiose  of  many  local  banks.  Mr.  Appleton 
■ays: — 

**  The  great  and  difficult  problem  in  a  currency  of  bank  paper,  is  the  prevention  of 
those  SuctuatioDs  to  which  experience  shows  such  a  currency  is  liable,  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  a  currency  composed  wholly  of  the  precious  metals."  Severe  revulsions," 
the  same  writer  observes,  "  took  place  in  1826,  1829,  and  1832,  in  which  the  Bank  £i 
the  United  States  took  its  full  share  in  the  expansions  which  preceded  them." 

Mr.  Lee  remaiks — 

**  The  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank  to  the  local  banks 
was  the  reason  assigned  for  the  extremely  severe  pressure  in  the  money  market,  which 
existed  between  the  autumn  of  1833  and  the  summer  of  1834.  The  removal  of  10,000,000 
dollars  of  the  public  deposits,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  United  States  Bank  should 
contract  her  loans  and  liabilities,  but  such  an  operation,  performed  as  it  was,  or  which 
it  might  have  been,  upon  the  previous  notice  given  of  such  an  intended  transfer  of  the 
public  funds,  would  not  have  caused  any  great  inconvenience  to  the  trading  community, 
•%ad  not  the  United  States  Bank  been  placed  in  an  insecure  position  by  her  previous 
^Hrer-iaioes  and  excessive  loans.   This  assertion,  namely,  excessive  issues  of  the  United 
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Slates  Bank,  does  not  rest  upon  conjectare>  but  od  the  official  retains  of  that  uutitation, 
as  will  be  seea  by  the  following  statement : — 


RBTCRNS. 

1st  of  Juuary,  ISSl. 

Ut  of  JanuTj,  IMl. 

IstoriaBwrT,  1S3*. 

latof  J«B««ry,  IBSt. 

dolUn. 

44.on,05r 

l«,Ul^ 

dallan. 
a6,2M,70T 
91,339,7H 
n.T»l,4S4 

7^,ias 

dolUn. 
H,9ll,«l 
it,sn,S7g 

wjttijar 

"  The  sudden  and  enormous  extension  of  the  liabilities  and  loans  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  to  the  extent  of  fif^y  per  cent  on  its  loans  and  thirty-three  per  cent  on  its  liabilities, 
within  the  period  oroneyear,and,as  may  be  seen  by  relurnsofthe  local  banks,  a  somewhat, 
though  a  less  extravagant,  enhancement  of  their  loans  and  liabilities — placed  the  cur- 
rency in  such  an  inflated  condition  as  to  have  afforded  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  revul- 
sion of  1 834.  It  is  true,  the  removal  of  the  deposHs  hastened  the  measure  of  contraction 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  pressure  of  1834.  If,  however,  the  deposits  had 
not  been  removed,  either  the  contraction  must  soon  have  been  made,  or,  by  further  issues 
of  paper,  such  a  measure  would  have  been  found  unavoidable  at  a  subsequent  period  ; 
or,  if  otherwise,  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  banks  which  occurred  in  1837,  would 
have  happened  at  a  somewbat  earlier  period. 

"  But  the  statement  we  have  furnished  of  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  while,  according  to  the  views  commonly  taken  of  the  matter,  that  insti- 
tution was  regulating  the  currency  and  the  exchanges  of  the  country ;  the  foots,  we  say, 
which  have  twen  adduced,  discreditable  as  they  are  to  the  managers  of  a  bank  on  which 
the  country  relied  for  its  restraining  power  and  its  conservative  principles— as  respected 
the  local  banks — do  not  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  folly  and  the  imprudence  of  which 
that  insUtution  was  guilty. 

The  Regulator,  indeed,  so  far  from  performing  the  office  of  regulating  the  move- 
ments of  these  banks,  was,  in  truth,  a  great  and  efficient  disturber  of  their  operations, 
more  especially  of  the  banks  of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  above  all  the  banks  of 
Philadelphia. 

"  I  am  aware,**  says  Mr.  Van  Buren,  "  it  has  been  urged  that  this  control  (over  the 
operations  of  the  local  banks),  may  be  best  attained  and  exerted  by  means  of  a  national 
bank.  The  history  of  the  late  national  bank,  through  all  its  mutations,  shows  that  it 
was  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  may,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  be, 
I  think,  safely  stated,  that  at  every  period  of  banking  excess  it  took  the  lead  ;  that  in 
1817,  and  1818,  in  1823,  in  1831,  and  in  1834.  its  vast  expansions,  followed  by  dis- 
tressing  contractions,  led  to  those  of  the  state  institutions.  It  swelled  and  maddened  the 
tides  of  the  banking  system,  but  seldom  allayed  or  safely  directed  them.  At  %  few 
periods  only  was  a  salutary  control  exercised,  but  an  eager  desire,  on  the  contnry, 
exhibited  for  pro6t  in  the  first  place  ;  and,  if  afterwards  its  measures  were  severe  towanu 
other  institutions,  it  was  because  its  own  safety  compelled  it  to  adopt  them.  It  did  not 
differ  from  them  in  principle  or  in  form ;  its  measures  emanated  from  the  same  spirit  of 
gain  ;  it  felt  the  same  temptation  to  over-issues ;  it  sufiered  from,  and  was  totally  unable 
to  avert,  those  inevitable  laws  of  trade,  by  which  it  was  itself  affected  equally  with  them  ; 
and  at  least,  on  one  occasion,  at  an  early  day,  it  was  saved  only  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions from  the  same  fate  that  attended  the  weakest  institutions  it  professed  to  supervise. 
In  1837  it  failed,  equally  with  others,  in  redeeming  its  notes,  though  the  two  yeara 
allowed  by  its  charter  for  that  purpose  had  not  expired,  a  large  amount  of  which  remains 
to  the  present  time  outstanding.  It  is  true,  that  having  so  vast  a  capital,  and  strength- 
ened by  the  use  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  government,  it  possessed  more  power;  but 
while  it  was  itself,  by  that  circumstance,  freed  from  the  control  which  all  banks  require, 
its  paramount  object  and  inducement  were  left  the  same— to  make  the  most  for  its  stock- 
holders—not to  r«;ulate  the  currency  of  the  country.  Nor  has  it,  as  far  as  we  are 
advised,  been  found  to  be  greatly  oUierwise  ^sewhere.  The  national  character  ^ven  to 
the  Bank  of  England  has  not  prevented  excessive  fluctuatioDS  in  their  currency,  and  U 
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pnmd  unable  to  keep  off  a  tuspension  of  specie  payments,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century." — Message,  1839. 

"Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  these  facts,  which,  however,  were  not,  in  1834, 
geaeratly  known  to  the  public,  the  monetary  dIfBculties  and  embarrassmeDts  of  that 
period  were  attributed  by  politicians,  and  generally  by  the  mercantile  community, 
wht^Iy  to  a  transfer  of  about  10,000,000  dollars  from  the  United  States  Bank  to  some  of 
the  local  banks  in  the  places  where  that  institution  had  its  branches. 

"  But  now  that  the  facts  are  before  the  public — facts  taken  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  United  Slates  Bank,  which  show  its  perilous  condition  previously  to,  and  at  the 
period  of  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits — with  such  evidences,  we  say,  of  the  folly 
and  imprudeoce  of  that  institution,  it  must,  we  conceive,  be  admitted  by  every  candid 
mind,  that  the  main,  the  effective  cause  of  the  monetaiy  and  commercial  pressure  which 
existed  between  the  autumn  of  1633  and  the  nmmerof  1834,  may  be  traced  to  the  gross 
mismanagement  of  that  establishment." — L^era  to  QtUon  Mam^a^wren. 

"  In  spite  of  the  predictions  of  politidans  and  of  bank  managers,  who,  in  most  case^ 
concurred  widi  them,  or  appeared  to  concur  with  them,  the  exchanges  came  round, 
namely,  came  into  their  natural  state,  as  Mr.  Appleton  told  his  readers  they  would  do 
as  soon  as  cash  payments  were  resumed." 

"Here  is  a  comparison  betweeo  the  average  returns  of  the  bank  for  the  years  1820, 
1821,  1833,  and  1823,  the  period  of  Mr.  Cheves' presideocy ;  and  the  years  1832  and 
1833,  the  period  preceding  the  monetary  and  commercial  pressure  that  commenced  to- 
wards the  dose  on833,  and  continued  till  the  summer  of  1834:— 


''The  loans  in  1830  were  52,274,095  dollars;  the  circulation  12,924,145  dollars, 
and  (he  deposits  16,045,782  dollars. 

"  It  was  thia  departure  from  all  sound  principles  of  action,  which  occasioned  the 
transference  of  10,000,000  dollars  of  deposits  from  the  central  bank  to  the  local  banks, 
to  be  so  oppressive  in  its  effects  upon  the  business  concerns  of  the  country.  It  was  also 
a  like  extension  of  its  loans  and  issues  in  1836  which,  in  connexion  with  the  like  over- 
action  of  the  local  banks,  led  to  ^e  suspension  of  cash  payments  In  1837.  In  1836,  the 
loans  of  the  United  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  35,000,000  dollars,  amounted  to 
59,232,445  dollars,  and  the  circulation  to  the  enormous  amount  of  23,075,422  dollars, 
being  more  than  five  times  as  large  as  the  average  amount  of  ils  issues  during  Mr.  Cheves* 
administration.  The  same  year,  1836,  the  banks  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  59,471,991  dollars,  had  in  circulation  21,811,762  dollars,  and 
yet  her  currency  was  in  a  redundant  state,  although,  from  the  great  money  capital  of 
this  section,  and  the  nature  of  its  employments,  a  lai^er  amount  of  currency  is  required 
to  circulate  its  products,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  iu  any  other  section  of  the 
union. " 

Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  publication  of  1841,  says : — 

"It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  whether,  if  the  charter  of  that  institution  (the  United 
States  Bank)  had  been  renewed,  and  if  it  had  been  the  sole  place  of  deposit  of  the 
40,000,000  dollars  of  public  moneys,  the  suspension  might  have  been  prevented.  That 
would  have  depended  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  the  bank  might  have  been  admi- 
nistered. 

'*That  institution  had  ceased  to  be  a  regulator  of  the  currency  as  early  as  the  years 
1833,  1833,  when  its  discounts  and  other  investments  were  increased  from  55,000,000  dol- 
lars to  65,000.000  doUars,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  eighty-five  per  cent  beyond  its 
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caiMtal;  whilst  those  of  the  tound  banks  of  our  great  commercial  cities  did  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  sixty  per  cent  beyond  their  capital. 

"The  United  States  Bank  had  not  only  ceased,  tn  1832  and  1833^  to  be  a  re- 
culator  of  the  general  currencv  of  the  country,  as  indicated  by  her  excessive  issues 
and  excessive  loans,  but  the  affairs  of  that  institution  were,  through  most  of  its  ca- 
reer, conducted  with  less  prudence  than  those  of  the  leading  banks  in  the  commercial 
cities.  The  existence  of  utat  bank  was  pre)  udicial  in  its  effects,  upon  the  currencies  of  dl 
the  Atlantic  states,  and  especially  upon  the  currency  of  Pennsylvania,  most  of  which 
emanated  from  the  banki  of  Philadeljphia.  It  threw  the  business  of  the  banks  of  that 
cit^  into  disorder,  prior  to  the  suspeoston  of  I837»  by  encouraging  an  nndoe  extension  of 
their  liabilities.  U  induced  them,  subsequently  to  that  event,  to  encourage  a  continuance 
of  the  suspension  of  1837,  to  suspend  again  in  1839,  and  to  aid  the  United  States  Bank 
in  its  endeavoan  to  constrain  the  banks  of  New  York  to  join  io  that  second  act  of  sns- 
pension. 

"  To  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to  the  general  business  concerns  of  that 
city,  the  late  United  States  Bank,  both  in  the  early  stages  of  its  history  as  well  as  in  its 
latter  days,  has  been  a  source  of  immense  injury.  *  Philadelphia,*  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  in 
his  last  work ;  *  had  a  sound  capital,  greater  in  proportion  to  its  commerce  than  that  oi 
New  York^  or  of  almost  any  other  city  in  the  union ;  its  banks  proper  were  aowid  and 
cautiously  administered  ;  not  one  of  them  had  ever  failed.  But  they  have  for  several 
years  been  pressed  by  two  great  evils— the  United  States  Bank  and  the  state  l^nlature. 
They  have  at  last  got  rid  of  the  first  burden,  from  which  they  ought  to  have  dttadied 
themselves  long  ago.' 

"  Again,  it  was  said  and  repeated  in  thousands  of  speeches,  and  other  modes  of  com- 
munication with  the  public,  that  as  the  credit  of  the  bank  rested  upon  its  connexion  with 
the  government,  the  character  of  its  circulation  would  become  lowered — that  it  would 
lose  its  '  national  odour,'  as  the  phrase  ran— its  shares  decline  in  value— and  conse- 
quently it  would  be  rendered  powerless,  aa  a  regulator  of  the  local  currenoes,  and  as  the 
manager  of  the  exchanges. 

"That  the  credit  of  the  bank  was  not  injuriously  affected,  was  manifest  from  die 
prices  at  which  its  stock  was  sold  after  the  re-charter.  The  shares  held  in  this  quarter 
were  eagerly  purchased  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent 
and  upwards.  They  continued  to  maintain  their  value  till  Mr.  Biddle's  retirement  from 
the  bank,  March,  1839,  at  which  time  they  were  current  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  stock  markets  at  116.  That  high  rate  was  predicted  on  a  continuance  of 
eight  per  cent  dividends,  from  which  it  was  naturally  inferred  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
were  in  a  safe  and  prosperous  condition.  The  shares  continued  to  maintain  a  high  value 
long  after  the  expiration  of  its  first  charter,  nor  were  the  issues  of  the  bank  under  tba 
slightest  degree  or  discredit  in  consequence  of  a  dissolution  of  its  connexion  with  the  ge- 
neral government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  presideut  of  the  United 
States  Bank  and  its  most  intelligent  directors  entertained,  or  affected  to  entertain,  as 
favourable  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  institution,  as  they 
had  previously  entertained  while  acting  under  a  government  charter." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  deceived  the  foreign  stockholders,  as  well  as 
others,  and  which  made  them  continue  their  shares  or  stock  in  the  new  bank,  which 
they  had  held  in  the  bank  under  its  old  charter.  Its  credit  was  kept  up  on  fallacious  and 
deceptive  principles,  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  affairs  and  of  the  value  of  its 
bona assets  and  capital,  would  have  exhibited  its  unsound  condition.  It  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  its  business  was  conducted  with  unpardonable  want  of  security. 

*'  The  late  United  States  Bank,  as  the  disclosures  of  its  conduct  and  of  its  £atie 
have  most  clearly  shown,  owes  its  ruin,  not  to  the  violation  of  its  charter  by  the  gormi* 
ment,  nor  to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  nor  the  issue  of  the  specie  circular,  nor 
to  the  political  hostility  of  party  men.  The  primary  and  operating  causes  of  the  nut- 
takes,  misdemeanours,  misfortunes,  losses,  and  the  final  destruction  of  that  establiahmenti 
may  all  be  traced  to  a  violation  of  those  sound,  prudent,  and  hon^t  principles  of  bank- 
ing, currency,  and  credit,  through  almost  every  stage  of  its  existence,  which  ought  to 
have  governed  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  conduct  of  its  administrators." 
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*'  In  a  coantry  where,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  paper  currency  of  so  low  a 
denomiDation  as  one  dollar,  there  never  can  be  anj  considerable  amount  of  specie 
in  circulation ;  and  where  also  their  reserves  of  coin,  when  the  banks  are  in  their 
ordinary  condition,  do  not  exceed  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  the  amount  of  their  liabilities. 
It  follows,  we  repeat,  that  the  only  security  against  sudden  commercial  pressures  of  a 
ruinous  severity,  succeeded  by  revulsions  and  bank  suspensions,  is  for  the  issuers  and 
managers  of  the  currency  to  keep  down  its  circulation  to  a  level  with  the  sound  curren- 
cies of  those  countries  with  whom  we  have  commercial  interchao^. 

'*  To  revert  to  what  Mr.  Gallatin  has  alleged  against  the  United  States  Bank,  for  its 
share  ia  producing  the  anspensiun  of  October,  1839 ;  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  her 
operations  were  more  iDstnimental  than  those  of  the  local  banks,  but  we  have  showu  that 
the  New  England  and  New  York  tnnks  were  culpable,  and  to  were  the  banks  in  all  the 
states.  There  was  an  universal  disregard  to  all  coniideratious  of  prudence  on  the  pert  of 
the  managers  of  banks,  as  regarded  tbe  safety  and  interests  of  the  shareholders,  and  of 
the  public  as  recipients  and  holders  of  their  issues,  and  of  the  bunness  community  gene- 
rally as  interested  in  having  the  circalating  medium  of  the  country  maintained  in  that 
stable  and  sound  condition  so  essential  to  their  prosperity. 

**  '  On  the  1st  of  April,  1839,  the  foreign  debt  of  the  bank,'  says  Mr.  Gallatin, 
'  amounted  to  12,800,000  dollars,  and  the  various  stocks  owned  by  it  to  near  23,000,000 
dollars,  of  which  6,300,000  dollars,  consisting  principally  of  Missiuippi  and  Michigan 
ttoeks,  and  previously  contracted  for,  were  not  yet  entered  on  tbe  ledger.  Its  credit 
had,  indeed,  been  artificially  sustained;  and  its  stock  was  selling  at  a  considerable  ad- 
vance. It  was,  nevertheless,  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  In  August  of  the  same  year, 
it  was  compelled  to  issue  post  notes,  which  soon  fell  to  a  discount  of  more  than  one  per 
cent  a  month.  In  September  the  bank  drew  largely  on  Europe  without  funds,  and 
partly  without  advice.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  provide  funds  for  that  oUect,  and  also, 
as  has  been  acknowledged,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  banks  of  New  York,  payment 
of  the  bills  thus  sold  in  that  city  was  snddenly  required  in  specie,  and  the  amount  shipped 
to  EBTope.  The  attempt  was  a  failure  in  boui  respects  i — ^the  hanks  stood,  and  the  bills 
were  dishonoond.  On  tbe  9th  of  October,  the  United  States  Bank  suspended  tu  pay- 
mcDta,  and  it  is  not  improper  to  observe,  that  a  fortnight  later  another  attempt  was  made 
under  its  auspices,  by  the  debtor-interest  of  New  York,  to  compel  the  banks  to  expand 
tfa^r  discounts,  and  thus  prepare  tbe  way  for  another  general  suspension.  Hie  banks,  as 
might  well  be  expected,  unanimously  refused  to  yield.' 

**  In  the  criminations  and  recriminations,  amung  the  parties  connected  with  that  ill- 
managed  and  ill-fated  institution,  the  fact8--discreditable  as  they  are  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  act  alleged  against  the  bank  by  Mr.  Gallatin — are  admitted  to  have  been 
correctly  stated.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cowperuiwaite,  cashier  of  the  bank^  to  Mr.  N.  Bid- 
die,  its  former  president,  there  is  the  following  passage:— 

** '  A^r  the  feverish  excitement  consequent  on  this  too  speedy  effort  to  return  to  cash 
payments  (in  1838)  had  in  a  good  degree  subsided,  another  crisis  was  anticirated,  and  it 
was  feared  that  the  banks  generally  would  be  obliged  again  to  suspend.  Thw  was  un- 
happily too  soon  to  be  realiud,  fbr  the  storm  was  then  readv  to  burst,  but  instead  of  meet- 
ing Its  full  force  at  once,  it  was  deemed  best  to  make  it  fall  first  upon  tbe  banks  of  New 
York.  To  effect  this  pnrpoBe  large  means  were  necessary,  and  to  procure  these  resort 
was  had  to  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange.  The  state  of  the  accounts  of  the  bank  with  its 
agents  abroad,  did  not  warrant  any  larger  drafts  upon  them,  especially  that  of  Messrs. 
Bottinguer  in  Paris.  This  difficulty,  however,  it  was  thought,  might  be  avoided,  by 
shipping  the  coin  to  be  drawn  from  the  New  York  banks  immediately  to  meet  the  bilU. 
Accordingly  large  masses  of  exchange,  particularly  bills  on  Paris,  which  were  then  in 
great  demand,  were  sent  to  New  York  to  be  sold  without  limit.  Indeed  the  bills  were 
signed  in  blank,  and  so  sent  to  New  York,  and  although  a  large  book  was  thus  for- 
warded, it  was  soon  exhausted,  and  application  was  made  to  the  agent  of  the  Paris 
bonse  in  New  York,  for  a  furdier  supply,  who  drew  a  considerable  amount  besides. 
Hie  proceeds  of  these  immense  sales  of  exchange  created  very  heavy  balances  against 
tbe  New  York  banks,  which  after  all  signally  fuled  in  producing  the  contemplated 
effect.' 
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"  In  Mr.  Biddle's  comments  on  Mr.  C.'s  communicatioD,  he  thas  noticei  this  ii^ 
nious  plan  of  regulating  the  currency  and  the  exchanges : — 

** '  Here,  then,  is  revealed  the  real  and  secret  causes  of  the  disasters  of  the  bank. 
Now,  without  meaning  to  say  a  single  word  about  the  object  of  these  drafts,  and  withont 
intending  the  slightest  censure  of  any  one,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  this  single  cir- 
cumstance, the  solution  of  many  difficulties  of  the  bank.  The  bank,  as  I  understMid, 
suddenly  draws  an  immense  amount  of  bills  on  Messrs.  Hottinguer  and  GtHnpany,  with- 
out havm^  a  dollar  of  funds  in  their  hand^-without  haTing  any  authority  to  draw  for  a 
dollar — withont  a  line  of  explanation  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  unexpected 
drafts— and  without  even  the  usuat  commercial  notice  that  such  Inlls  had  been  drawn. 
Messrs.  Hottinguer  and  Company  could  not,  as  prudent  men,  do  otherwise  than  {Koteit 
these  bills  ;  and  thus  the  bank,  in  the  very  fulness  of  its  credit,  was  suddenly  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  The  talents  of  Mr.  Jaudon  repaired,  to  a  certain  extent,  this 
disaster,*  &c. 

"  What  was  the  '  ditatter'  referred  to  by  Mr.  Biddle,  toithoutt  as  he  has  told  us,  »- 
tending  to  censure,  in  the  gUgkteBt  degree,  ctny  one  concerned  in  the  measures  which  led  to 
itf  Why,  according  to  his  own  statement,  and  the  confessions  of  the  cashier  of  the  banlc, 
the  cause  of  that  disaster,  ai  it  is  termed,  was  the  failure,  in  part,  4^  a  scheme  to  raise 
money  by  dishonest  expedients,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  New  York  banks,  wbo 
were  struggling  against  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  partly  arising  from  the  impru- 
dence and  misconduct  of  the  United  States  Bank,  that  they  mif^t  fulfil  their  en- 
gi^ments  to  the  public,  as  holders  of  (heir  bills;  and  what,  to  the  country,  was  iafinitely 
more  important,  in  order  to  prevent  the  monetary  concerns  of  Kew  York  and  New  'Sag- 
land,  comprising,  as  those  sections  protmbly  do,  nearly  one-half  the  active  capital  of  the 
country,  from  falling  into  the  ruinous  and  hopeless  condition  of  the  paper  cunencies  and 
pecuniary  concerns  of  all  the  other  states  of  the  union. 

"  Another  disastrous  event,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  was  the  first  resumption  of  specie  payments.  This  occurred  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  in  May,  1838,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  most  of  the  other  states,  in  Au- 
gust, 1838.  Mr.  Cowperthwaite,  in  explaining  to  Mr.  Biddle  the  reasons  why  the  bank 
— which,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1839,  when  the  latter  gentleman  retired  from  it, 
strong  and  prosperous' — should,  in  less  than  two  years  aflerwards,  have  sunk  its  entire 
capital  of  36,000,000  dollars— its  reserve  fund  of  4,421,289  dollars-— and  some  5,000,000 
dollars  or  more  in  the  form  of  unredeemed  circulation  and  deposits,  and  of  liabilitiei,  for 
over-advances  in  Europe  on  depreciated  or  worthless  securities.  Mr.  Biddle's  successor* 
Mr.  Dunlap,  says,  '  The  utter  prostration  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  passes. 
I  confess  my  comprehension  I  I  may,  however,  point  out  some  of  the  causes  that,  in  my 
judgment,  have  mainly  contributed  to  bring  al»nt  its  painful  and  humiliaUng  condi- 
tion. The  first  cause/  he  continues,  *  may  be  traced  to  the  consequences  of  the  pre- 
mature resumption  of  cash  payments,  after  the  first  suspension  of  the  banks,*  &c.** 

Notwithstanding  the  ruin  which  the  failure  of  the  bauk  of  ihe  United  States 

extended  over  the  country,  and  the  8\iq>enuon  or  bankruptcy  of  banks  in  each 

state,  a  desire  was  soon  after  manifested  for  establishing  a  national  bank.   On  tisis 

subject,  Mr,  lee  remarks  : — "  That  hanks  as  they  hate  been  managed — ftave  been 
among  the  retarding^  and  are  mt  to  be  reckoned  among  the  accelerating^  causa  of  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  country.  That  reasonable  proofs  are found  in  treaitset 
and  essays  of  our  own  wtitt  rs,  that  the  currency  as  it  hat  been  managed  by  ike 
hanks  the  last  thirty  years,  has  cost  the  country  more  money  than  the  whole  peace 
expenditure  of  the  government  would  probably  have  amounted  to,  under  a  metafile 
currency,  or  a  mixed  currency t  ^  managed  as  to  be  subject  to  no  greater fluetuatioiu 
than  ore  incident  to  a  metallic  currency  " 

The  chartering  of  a  national  bank  soon  became  a  great  party  question* 
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Mr.  Webster  ia  a  speech  made  to  his  fellow-town sroen  in  Boston,  admitted  that 
a  bank  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  former  one,  was  unattainable  and  inexpe- 
dient. *'  A  bank  (said  Mr.  Webster)  founded  on  private  subscriptions,  is  out  of  the 
question.  That  is  an  obsolete  idea,  and  people  who  are  working  for  power  to  make 
a  bank  of  the  United  Sutes,  may  as  well  postpone  all  attempts  to  benefit  the  coaotry 
—to  the  coming  of  the  Jews." 

"  It  was,  however,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  *'  under  pledges  of  establishing  a  bank,  that  the 
party  to  which  Mr.  Tyler  belonged  came  into  power ;  and  he  was,  as  has  been  main- 
tained,  ai  strongly  committed  in  favour  of  such  an  ioBtitaUon,  as  any  of  their  political 
leaders. 

"  The  establishment  of  a  national  bank  was,  durine  the  canvass  for  the  presidency, 
lield  up  by  the  contending  party  which  prevailed,  as  or  great  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  and  the  obtainment  of  a  charter  for  one,  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
expected  benefits  that  would  ensue  from  a  change  of  administration.  Such  an  institu- 
tion was  not  only  called  for  by  the  party  in  power;  but  was  pretty  universally  wished  for 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  all  quarters,  although  many  of  the  party  leaders  affected 
to  be  opposed  to  a  bank,  and  some  of  them  were  sincerely  so,  in  both  the  great  divisions 
of  parties. 

The  scheme  of  a  bank  presented  to  congress  by  Mr.  Clay,  would,  in  fact,  whatever 
might  be  the  intentions  of  its  projector,  have  been  a  political  bank,  with  the  means  of 
extending  those  corrupting  influences  over  public  men,  which  are  already  too  abounding 
for  the  slight  resistance  likely  to  be  made  to  temptations  held  out  to  armies  of  patriotic 
personSf  who,  fancying  they  were  born  to  be  supported  by  the  nation,  would  think  it 
was  unjust  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  carry  off'  a  large  portion  of  the  50,000,000  dollars, 
capital,  in  exchange  for  their  accommodation  notet.  Such  an  ordinary  banking  incident 
would,  however,  have  been  but  a  slight  evil  in  comparison  with  the  effect  of  its  operations  ' 
in  aiding,  as  did  the  late  United  States  bank,  the  local  banks  to  extend  their  loans  and 
issues. 

**  An  mfiaHon  of  eurrewsy  would  have  raited  ^  prices  of  goods  j  this  would  have 
led  to  over-vmportadotis,  and  to  diminished  exportations.  The  result  of  that  state  of 
things  would  have  been  another  commercial  and  monetary  pressure  ~  caused  by  a  demand 
for  the  coin  of  the  banks,  to  pay  up  a  balance  against  us  for  an  excess  of  importations. 
The  banks  would  have  paid  out  part  of  their  coin,  but  as  that  coud  not  have  been  done 
without  breaking  down  prices — aud  consequently  cmbanassing  all  the  debtor  part  of  the 
community,  and  ruining  a  large  portion  of  them  ;  why,  in  such  an  emergency,  the  banks 
would  have  been  called  upon  to  suspend. 

*'  From  1833  to  1837,  the  currency  of  the  country,  as  we  have  before  shown,  was  in 
a  constant  state  of  expansion.  It  was,  also,  always  in  excess,  as  compared  with  the  cur- 
rencies of  other  countries.  So  long  as  this  progress  of  augmentation  continued,  all  who 
bought  and  sold  had  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  nominal  wealth,  namely— the 
money  value  of  their  property,  because  the  prices  of  commodities  advanced,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  though  not  in  proportion,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  the  numerical 
increase  of  the  currency. 

*'  So  long  as  this  unnatural  abundance  of  money  (currency),  and  its  usual  con- 
comitant, an  abundant  credit,  continued,  prices  of  every  commodity  were  high  in  compa- 
rison with  the  prices  of  the  same  commodities  prior  to  the  enlai^ement  of  the  currency. 
This  increase  of  prices  of  commodities,  as  far  it  arose  from  an  increase  of  currency, 
was  not  an  augmentation  of  value." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Lee,  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  fiscal  error  than  con- 
founding price  with  value. 

One  of  the  great  moral  evils  which  Mr.  Lee  exposes  with  ability  in  re^rd  to 
the  executive  power  of  the  United  States,  is  what  is  termed  **  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  the  executivCf'  the  proper  designation  should  be  the  Despotic  Prin- 
ciple of  Anarchic<ii.  Dehaqogism,  namely,  the  removal,  on  the  accession  of  a 
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preaidentj  of  all  men  from  offices,  of  every  grades  who  were  appointed  by  his 
predecessor ;  such  removal  having  no  justification  but  mere  di£f|prence  of  opinion 
on  political  questions.  This  extends  to  banldng  questions  and  to  tari£F  duties, 
when  sach  become  party  questions.  In  exposing  this  monstrous  bane  honest 
and  intelligent  adoiinistration,  we  cannot  do  so  moie  conclusivdy  than  by  intro- 
ducing the  opinions  of  American  dticens.  Mr.  Lee  remarks : — 

*'  Now,  if  any  reliaDce  can  be  placed  on  information  derived  from  soarces  commoa  to 
every  one,  such  a  principle,  such  a  democratic  prme^piU,  ai  is  laid  down  by  many  of  our 
political  leaders,  and  which  the  present  chief  magistrate  is  acting  upon — it  is  one  of  those 
theoretic  principles  of  which  the  right  to  exercise  is  claimed,  tn  all  governments  but  febb 
GOVERNHENTS — but  It  nowhcre  carried  into  such  frequent  and  full  operation  as  in  this 
democratic  Republic.  In  Turkey  such  a  <  democraiie prine^k*  could  hardly  be  acted 
upon,  with  such  frequency  as  among  us.  In  Austria,  half  of  whose  revenues  are  expended 
in  the  support  of  armies  and  of  a  military  and  civil  police,  for  ever  at  the  call  and  the 
command  of  the  monarch,  it  is  not,  we  apprehend,  the  practice  of  the  government  to 
carry  the  *  democratic  principle'  to  the  extent  which  is  now  done  by  the  democratic  head 
of  this  Republic,  and  which  has  also  been  done  by  some  of  his  late  predecessors.  The 
soldiers  themselves  might  revolt  at  what,  in  tin/r«e  countries,  would  be  considered  a» 
too  arbitrary,  and  too  deslmcHve  of  the  stability  and  happiness  of  a  nation,  under  any 
form  of  government  but  a  republican  government 

"  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  whose  monarchical  governments  we,  of  this  enl^^- 
ened  and  free  country,  hold  in  such  slight  political  estimation^  or  in  tuch  democratic  abhor' 
rence,  the  democratic  principle  of  proscribing  and  punishing  men  for  opinion's  sake,  if 
carried  into  such  extensive  operution  as  it  is  deemed  right  to  do  in  this  country,  and 
which  it  is  now  deemed  expedient  to  do,  would  be  denounced  and  resented  by  enUghtenr*! 
and  reflecting  persons  of  all  parties.  The  exercise  of  such  an  unjust  and  demeiraliziMg 
principle  would,  in  those  two  nations,  unsettle  and  overthrow  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  administrations  that  ever  held  the  reins  of  power.  It  teas  the  too  free  use  qf  the 
power  elaimed  by  our  demoeratie  rulers^  and  exereimd  hy  themt  which  was  among  the 
most  effective  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  of  some  of  the  revo- 
lutions which  have  occurred  in  our  parent  country.  And  as  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not,  as  yet, it  is  to  be  hoped,  less  jealous  of  those  rights  which  are  secured  to  us,  or  which 
were  meant  to  be  secured  to  us,  by  our  consHtutiont  than  the  subjects  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, there  must  come  a  time  when  we  shall  show  as  great  a  disapprobation  this  prin- 
ciple of  despotism  as  is  now  shown  by  these  nations ;  or,failitig  of  that  advancement,  to 
a  more  just  appreciation  of  our  rights  and  our  duties  than  we  now  have,  faU  into  that 
state  of  political  degradation  and  moral  weahness  which  might  render  it  impossible  for 
us  to  maintain  the  institutions  under  which  we  now  Uve,  in  any  tolerabU  degree  o/* 
strength  and  purity.  It  would  hardly  require  a  succession  of  many  administrations^ 
governed  by  the  principles  on  which  the  country  has  been  ruled  of  late  years,  and  is  stiU 
ruledt  to  plunge  this  loo  extended  a  league  of  nations,  poorly  quailed,  as  some  ^  them 
<gapear  to  be,  for  free  in^itutionSf  into  a  Uate  of  demoralization  and  disorganizaHonthat 
would  prove ft^  to  Ae  emtlinuanee  of  At  umon, — <Aa/  would  prove  fatalj  nor  onfy  A> 
the  existence  of  £Ae  mdon,  but  also  to  those  princ^les  of  polUical  morality  and  ^ 
civil  government,  on  which  this  tff-  governed  confet^raey  must  ^reafter  rely  for  its 
moral  regeneration,  and  its  political  re-organizationy  when  it  shall  be  resolved  into 
its  several  constituent  parts,  in  its  rapid  advancement  to  that  state  of  igfummce,  corrup' 
tion,  alienation,  disunion,  and  political  destruction  to  which,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
teachings  of  history  and  of  experience,  every  nation  is  doomed  when,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  it  has  been  not  under  the  government  of  men  desirous  of  promoting  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  their  constituents,  but  under  the  domination  of  a  fectton,  whose  personal 
views  and  private  interests  are  incompatible  with  Uie  sa&ty,  honour,  and  happiness  a£ 
their  country. 
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"  In  Great  Britain  and  France,  a  change  of  miniBtry  involves  only  a  change  of  the 
beads  of  the  departotents  and  their  chief  secretaries.  If  the  principle  of  removing  the 
numerous  subordinates  were  acted  upon,  those  nations,  wealthy  and  powerful  as  they  are, 
couM  not  have  sustained  their  political  greatness  and  independence,  through  the  severe 
trials  to  which  they  so  often  have  been  exposed.  Experience  in  the  performance  of  the 
dulkt  if  civil  ttati&ni,  is  as  estaUiai  as  it  is  mike  performance  tfmimary  duUea.  Now 
what  chance  would  there  be  of  succeeding  with  an  army,  however  numerons  it  might  be, 
if  the  principal  officers  were  changed  every  year  or  two,  and  with  them  a  considerable 
nmber  of  tbe  subalterns  and  a  portion  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  raw  recruits  and  untaught 
and  inexperienced  officers  enlisted  as  substitutes  ? 

"  Look  at  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  disoi^anizing  and  cruel  principle — cruel  as 
respects  the  objects  of  such  unjust  treatment.  If  a  due  and  faithful  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties  is  no  security  against  political  proscription  and  removal  from  office,  what 
inducement  can  men  of  ability  and  character  have  to  seek  or  to  accept  public  employ- 
ment? or,  if  engaged  in  that  service,  to  put  forth  their  utmost  ability  and  exertions  to 
serve  their  country  ?  And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  demaraUzinff  principle  t 
ffhy,  the  history  of  the  past  twenty  years  exkibitSf  in  the  fiscal  branch  of  the  pt^Uc 
semce,  a  degree  tf  corruption  and  dishonesty^  which,  considering  the  circumstances  if  the 
comiry  and  Ismail  amount  of  pectmiary  responsibility  resting  uptm  the  revenue  offi~ 
cers — tn  eonmarison  w*tA  what  exists  in  some  omer  countries— is  wUhout  example  in  any 
wdl-gooemm  nation-  It  amounts  to  a  very  large  per  centage  on  the  gross  rec^ts  of 
iA«  ttafion,  and  U  i»  an  item  of  the  public  burdens  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  case 
^a  war,  when  it  imght  he  necessary  to  raise  Mr«e  or  four  times  as  much  money  as  is 
done  under  a  peace  estabiSshment,  the  plunder  of  the  public  revenue  would,  of  itself  be 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  country,  and  especiaUy  ^  there  were  a  national  bank  to  aid  by  its 
influence,  and  its  corrupting  power,  the  needy,  reckless,  and  unprincipled  men  who,  in 
sack  an  emergency,  are  as  active  and  dexterous  in  preying  upon  their  country,  as  they 
art  In  stirring  up  fedings  of  hostility  against  foreign  nations  with  a  view  of  producing 
wars.  The  Florida  war  cost  the  country  some  30,000,000  or  40,000,000  dollars, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  which  went  to  the  national  troops  who  defended  that  territory 
from  invasion ;  while  the  balance  leaked  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  was  drained  off  in 
some  unknown,  or  in  some  unlawful  direction. 

"Will  any  reflecting  man  advocate  a  money-coining  machine,  under  whatever  plau- 
rible  name  it  may  be  disguised,  whether  a  '  national  bank,'  a  '  fiscal  agent,*  or  an  'ex- 
chequer,' either  to  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  government,  or  only  connected  and 
infliKDced  by  it?  Are  there  not,  as  tbe  government  is  now  administered,  and  as  it  ha^ 
for  some  years,  been  administered,  too  many  sources  of  corruption  available  to  a  large 
class  of  public  men,  vrithont  adding  to  their  number? 

**  The  object  of  a  national  bank,  as  far  as  the  government  has  any  connexion  with  it, 
is  to  bo  able  to  increase  the  public  receipts  without  hazarding  their  popularity  by  taxa- 
tion—to borrow  the  people's  money  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  people— the  result  of  which, 
according  to  the  financial  measures  of  the  present  administraUon,  has  been  to  pay  one 
debt  by  the  creation  of  a  still  larger  one. 

**  Or,  if  the  '  exchequer  plan'  of  President  Tyler  had  been  carried  into  operation, 
the  effect  would  have  been  to  throw  upon  the  country  a  lai^e  amount  of  irredeemable 
paper  money,  beginning  with  10,000,000,  andb^  an  extension  of  its  powers  to  any  sum 
which  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  this  administration  or  any  succeeding  administra* 
tioo.*' — L^ter  to  Cotton  JUaMufa^urers* 

President  Tyler  in  his  messages,  declares : 

"  *  It  has  now  become  obvious  to  all,  then,  that  the  government  must  look  to  its  own 
means  for  supplying  its  wants,  and  it  is  consoling  to  know  that  those  means  are  altoge- 
ther adequate  for  the  object.  I^e  exchequer,  if  adopted,  will  greatW  aid  in  bringing 
about  this  result  Upon  what  I  regard  as  a  well-founded  supposition,  that  its  bills  would 
be  readily  sought  for  by  the  public  creditors,  and  that  the  issue  would,  in  a  short  time, 
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reach  the  maximum  of  If^OOO^OOO  dollars,  it  is  obvious  that  10,000,000  dollars  would 
thereby  be  added  to  the  available  means  of  the  treasury  without  cost  or  charge.'* 

"  If  it  were  the  object  of  the  *  exchequer  plan'  to  keep  the  10,000,000  afloat  perpetually, 
as  it  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  then  there  would  be  an  accession  of  10,000,000  dol- 
lars to  the  public  revenue  derived  from  this  issue  of  10,000,000  dollars  of  *  ag$iffnatt, 
or  what  may  be  better  understood  by  the  term  of  continental  money,'  '* 

Upon  the  tendency  and  object  of  this  financul  scheme  of  the  execative,  Mr. 

Fillmore,  the  churman  <^  vays  and  means,  said  in  rq^ard  to  the  govemment 

"  exchequer  plan :" — 

As  a  bank,  then,  what  are  to  be  its  probable  efiects  upon  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try? So  far  as  it  shall  furnish  a  paper  circulation  of  equal  value  with  gold  and  silver,  it 
would  be  beneficial.  But,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  past  experience,  this  could  not  be 
done  to  any  great  extent,  and  would  not  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time.  Alt  go- 
vernment banking,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  has  proved  a  failure.  We  believe  there  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  To  prove  this  we  need  not  resort  to  the  assignats  of  France, 
or  the  imperial  bank  of  Russia,  with  its  paper  rubles,  or  even  the  far-famed  deposit  bank 
of  Amsterdam,  which  was  under  the  chaise  of  the  governors  of  the  city,  annually  elected 
by  the  citizens,  and  for  whose  fidelity  the  city  itself  was  liable.  All  these,  at  difierent 
times  and  under  difierent  circumstances,  had  a  common  end.  The  assignats,  though 
based  upon  the  avails  of  large  estates  which  had  been  confiscated,  and  made  a  legal  ten- 
der by  severe  penalties,  gradually  sank  in  the  market^  in  consequence  of  excessive  issuei^ 
until  they  became  worthless.  A  similar  fate  attended  the  pajwr  rubles  of  Russia;  and 
the  governors  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  in  violation  of  their  official  duty  and  solemn 
oaths,  secretly  withdrew  the  specie  that  had  been  deposited  in  its  vaults;  and  this  fraud 
was  not  discovered  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  But  the  attempts  in  our  own  country,  by 
difierent  states,  to  establish  banks  owned  by  the  states,  have  been  equally  anfortunate. 
Few,  if  any,  have  maintained  their  credit,  and  the  committee  believe  that  there  is  some 

*  The  first  Essay,  by  Mr.  Middleton,  was  published  under  the  same  title  as  the  second — 
**  The  Government  aud  the  Currency."    The  following  is  a  paragraph  of  a  criticism  on  it. 

"  We  have  briefly  indicated  the  lading  topics  considered  in  this  veiy  able  pamphlet.  But  the 
subject  of  tlie  cnrrmeir  is  now  so  hc^eles^  overwhelmed  by  the  cant  and  vulcar  ferodty  of  party 

gohtics,  that  calm  and  temperate  writing,  like  this  of  Mr.  Middleton,  stands  but  slight  dianoe  of 
xing  the  public  attention.  Still,  the  woric  will  do  good.  It  is  written  in  a  singularly  clew,  maoly, 
and  elegant  style ;  the  arrangement  of  topics  is  excellent ;  the  statements  are  well  weighed,  and 
conscientiously  made  ;  and  no  trace  of  the  rampant  party  spirit,  which  perverts  public  opinion  to 
a  dreadful  and  alanninc  extent,  on  all  questions  of  national  policy,  is  diacemible  in  its  pages. 
The  object  aimed  at  by  Sir.  Middleton,  namely,  '  to  combine,  as  fitr  as  it  Is  possible  to  do  so,  the 
advantages  of  the  metallic  with  those  of  the  bank-note  system,'  is  one  which  ought  to  be  stu- 
died by  the  public  men  of  all  parties ;  but  the  demagogues  have  seized  upon  the  subject  far  their 
own  purposes,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  are  filled  with  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  passion,  until 
they  are  scarcely  capable  of  acting  without  manifesting  an  insane  violence,  by  which  their  real  ia* 
terests  are  sacrificed.' " — North  American  Review. 

"  After  what  we  have  now  said,  we  think  it  must  appear  tliat  we  were  fully  justified  in  assum- 
ing, as  we  did  in  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  that  the  only  portion  of  the  circulation,  or  medium  of 
exchange,  which  required  legislative  interference  and  reguution,  was  that  which  consisted  of  the 
bills  and  notesof  banks  of  issue.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  essratial  point  of  difet^ 
ence  between  the  notes  of  a  bank  and  those  of  a  merchant  or  trader,  consists  in  this :  that  the 
notes  of  a  bank  are  payable  at  an  indefinite  period  i  while  those  of  a  merchant  or  trader  (irtilch 
constitute'mercantile  paper)  are  payable  at  a  period  fixed  and  certain.  We  have  endeavoured, 
too,  to  show  that  this  difference  between  mercantile  and  bank  paper  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  leads  to  important  differences  in  the  effects  produced  by  these  two  descriptions  of  paper,  when 
left  unrestrain«t  by  legislative  regulation ;  that  while  private,  or  mercantile  paper,  is,  by  the  oe- 
cessity  which  exists  for  its  payment  at  a  given  and  fixed  period,  kept  within  moderate  and  reason- 
able limits,  bank  paper,  on  the  contrary,  is  tempted  constantly  to  exceed  those  limits  ;  because, 
not  being  payable  at  any  definite  and  fixed  period,  no  such  restraint  exists — and  the  banks  issuing 
such  paper,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  gain,  naturally  seek  to  increase  the  amount  of  th^r  tnue, 
and  to  keep  it  from  returning  upon  them  for  redemption  for  the  longest  period  posuble.** — Go- 
vemmcnt  and  the  CurrtTuy. 
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inherent  and  insamiountable  difficulty  in  government  baiOoMg,  that  cannot  be  overcome 
or  obviated. 

"  In  the  first  place^  the  various  officers  and  agents  which  would  be  selected  to  take 
charge  of  such  an  institution,  are  not  likely  to  have  the  requisite  financial  skill,  even  if 
they  should  have  the  requisite  moral  honesty.  They  will  be  selected  from  party  andpo' 
Utical  considerations.  Thus  ii  ever  has  been,  and  thus  it  ever  will  be.  But,  even  if  tbey 
had  the  skilly  the^  would  not  feel  that  solicitude  which  self-interest  alone  can  create, 
and  which  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  manf^ment  of  a  bank. 

"  But  even  if  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome,  there  n  still  another  which  admits 
of  no  rem^y,  and  against  which  you  can  provide  no  security ;  emd  theU  is  the  dangerous 
increase  in  Me  issues  of  such  pester  bylegmative  authority.  It  matters  rwt  Aaiyou  limit 
it  by  this  act — Me  n^t  Congress  has  power  to  change  it;  and,  having  the  power,  if  there 
shotdd  be  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  it  will  be  exercised.  All  experience  leads  to  this  in- 
evitable  result.  It  was  so  In  France,  it  was  so  in  Russia.  It  was  so  in  this  country 
during  the  Revolution,  when  continental  money  was  puiired  out  until  it  became  worthless; 
and  it  was  so  during  the  last  war,  when  treasury  notes  were  increased  until  they  were 
twenty  or  twenty-Jive  per  cent  below  the  par  value  of  non-specie  paying  banks  ;  and,  even 
within  a  few  months  aft^  this  exchequer  plan  was  first  recommended  to  Congress,  in  a 
Hme  of  profound  peace,  treasury  notes  were  issued  until  they  fell  five  per  cent  below  par, 
and  the  credit  of  the  treasury  was,  at  last,  only  saved  by  promising  to  pay  six  per  cent  in- 
terest on  these  notes  semi-annuaUy,  which  converted  them  at  once  from  currency,  receivable 
tn  public  dues,  into  a  species  of  stoch  for  investment  Even  we  could  not  sdl  a  six  per 
cent  stodk,  having  twenty  ymtrs  to  run,  without  a  Recount  to  meet  these  notes  ;  tmd  had 
Aeff  been  issued  under  this  exchequer,  Ae  restdt  must  have  been  dte  satne.  AUthae  fat^ 
Uadto  but  one  conclusion,  tmd  mat  seems  irresi^lcf  which  is,  that  the  government  oi^ht 
not  to  engage  in  banking,  but  that  that  should  be  left  to  private  corporations  or  companies, 
which  may  be  effectually  restrained  in  their  issues  by  penal  laws,  for  the  vidaHon  of  which 
they  may  be  made  amenable  to  the  courts.  Certainly  nothing  short  of  this  can  prevent 
excessive  issues,  or  insure  prompt  redemption ;  and  even  tliia  has  not  always  effected 
that  objecu" 

Urns  much  Mr.  FillmoFe  has  allied  against  the  scheme  of  PreaideDt  T^ler^ 
upon  its  econoDUcal  defects. 

We  have  not  adduced  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  system 
erf  banking,  but  to  exhibit  the  evils  of  faUacious  currencies,  and  to  show  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  exists — what  has  been,  and  what  is  proposed  as  remedies 
for  these  evils,  r^rding  the  currency  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lee  observes 

**  That  a  central  bankwitlialai^ecapital^might  be  useful  in  restraining  the  over-issues 
and  over-loans  of  the  local  banks,  we  have  never  doubted,  provided  it  should  be  placed 
Boder  the  government  of  persons  who  bad  the  skill,  the  honesty,  and  the  courage,  to 
manage  it  upon  strict  conservative  principles — somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  Such  an  institution  would  not  answer  the  purposes  which  a  targe  majority  of 
those  influential  persons  have  in  view,  who  are  the  most  desirous  of  its  creation.  If, 
however,  its  founders  and  promoters  were  sincerely  desirous  of  having  it  conducted  upon 
strict  and  honest  banking  principles,  they  would  not  be  encouraged  and  sustained  by  the 
natioa,  nor  even  by  the  persons  who  should  be  appointed  by  its  proprietors,  to  govern  it, 
or  more  commonly  those  self-appou^ed  persons — who,  upon  the  principles  on  which  all 
oar  banks  are  organised,  have  an  interest  adverse  to  the  interests  of  tlwir  constituents  as 
stockholders,  and  to  the  public  as  recipients  of  their  paper  issues. 

We  do  not  find  any  grave,  intelligent,  and  thinking  writer,  or  speaker,  deny 
that  the  banking  system,  or  rather  banking  practice,  of  the  United  States  has 
caused  the  most  extensive  and  often  ruinous  speculations,  whether  in  the  sales 
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and  purchases  of  lands  {See  Public  Lands  hereafter),  in  shares  or  stocks  of 
public  works  and  companies,  of  loss  to  cotton  planters,  and  to  cotton,  and  odier 
manufacturers, — to  the  holders  of  bank  stock, — and  to  the  genoal  credit  of  Hie 
United  States. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  upright  mind  ranks  him  next  to  Washing- 
ton, among  the  men  erf  whom  America  may,  wit^  justice  and  without  vanity, 
be  proud,  has  recorded  the  following  opinion,  which  American  statesmen,  if 
they  bear  any  love  for  their  county,  would  act  wisely,  by  obserring  as  a  re. 
gulating  maxim  in  fiscal  legislation : — 

The  emitting  of  paper  money  is  wisely  prohibited  to  the  state  governments,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  prohibition  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  United  States  goverameat 
Though  paper  emissions,  under  a  general  authority,  might  have  some  advantages  not 
applicable,  and  be  free  from  some  disadvantages  which  are  applicable,  to  the  tike  emissions 
by  the  states,  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a  nature  so  liable  to  abuse — and  it  may  even 
be  affirmed,  to  eerttun  of  beinff  abused — that  ihe  wisdom  of  government  wilt  be  shown 
in  never  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seducing  and  dangerous  an  expedient.  In 
times  of  tranquillity  it  might  have  no  ill  consequences;  it  might  even,  perhaps,  be 
arranged  in  a  way  to  be  productive  of  good  ;  but  in  great  and  trying  emergeruMt  Mere  u 
ahmoU  a  moral  certainty  of  its  being  mischievous." 

In  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  in  1815, 
upon  a  bill  to  incorporate  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  differing  in  many  respects 
from  the  biU  for  the  establishment  of  an  exchequer,  but  involving  some  <tf  the 
most  important  principles  of  that  bill,  we  find  the  following  passages.  The  mun 
purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  establish  a  bank  whose  capital  should  consist  partly  of 
coin  and  pardy  of  government  stocks  and  treasury  notes.  The  capital  of  the 
proposed  exchequer  was  to  consist  of  coin  and  treasury  notes • 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the  advantages  which  would  at  present  result  from  any  bank, 
are  greatly  overrated.  To  look  to  a  bank  as  a  source  capable,  not  only  of  affording  a 
circulating  medium  to  the  country,but  also  of  supplying  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  without  commerce,  is  to  expect 
much  more  than  will  ever  be  obtained.  Such  high  wrought  hopes  can  only  end  in  dis- 
appointment. The  means  of  supporting  an  expensive  war  are  not  of  quite  so  easy 
acquisition.  Banks  are  not  revenue.  They  cannot  supply  its  place.  They  may  afford 
facilities  to  its  coilectioD  and  distribution.  They  may  furnish,  wiih  convenience, 
temporary  loans  to  government,  in  anticipation  of  its  taxes,  and  render  imporUoi 
assistance,  in  divers  ways,  to  the  general  operations  of  finance.  They  are  useful  to  the 
state  in  their  proper  place  and  sphere,  but  they  are  not  sources  of  nauonal  income. 

**  The  founuins  of  revenue  must  he  sunk  deeper.  The  credit  and  circulation  of  bank 
paper  are  the  effects,  rather  than  the  causes,  of  a  profitable  commerce,  and  a  well  ordered 
system  of  finance.  They  are  the  props  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  not  the 
foundations  of  thera.  Whoever  shall  attempt  to  restore  the  fallen  credit  of  this  country, 
by  die  creating  of  new  banks,  merely  that  they  may  create  new  paper,  and  that  govern- 
ment may  have  a  chance  of  borrowing  where  it  has  not  borrowed  before,  will  find  himself 
miserably  deceived.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  no  such  vaia  hopes,  that  I  ynld  ny 
assent  to  the  establishmeDt  of  a  bank,  on  sound  and  proper  principles." 

The  followhig  statement  and  tables  (which  exhibit  a  condensed  historical 
view  of  the  American  currency  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century),  were  jne- 
pared  by  Mr.  Gouge,  editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  Banking,"  author  of  «  A  Short 
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History  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking,"  and  formerly  of  the  United  States 
treasury  department: — 

"Oo  the  30th  of  Augast,  I!)  14,  the  Philadelphia  banks  suspended  specie  payments  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  other  banks  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  within  a  week  or 
twoof  that  date.  The  New  Orleans  banks  had  suspended  payment  in  the  April  previous; 
bat  the  banks  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  continued  to  pay  specie  till  about  the  Ist  of 
January,  1815;  and  the  only  bank  then  in  Tennessee  did  not  suspend  jfmyment  till  July 
or  August,  1816.  Through  the  whole  of  this,  the  first  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, the  banks  of  New  England  continued  to  pay  specie,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
banks  in  Maine  that  stopped  payment  early  in  1814. 

"  During  the  first  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the  notes  of  non-specie-paying  banks 
were  received  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

*'  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1817,  the  bank  of  the  United  States  commenced  operations 
at  Philadelphia.  Of  the  effect  it  had  in  "  regulating  the  currency,"  the  reader  can  judge 
for  himself.  The  table  gives  the  prices  of  western  and  southern  bank  notes  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  that  and  each  subsequent  year. 

**  On  the  21st  of  February,  1817,  the  United  States  government  refused  any  longer  to 
receive  the  notes  of  non-specie-paying  banks  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

"In  182^  the  system  known  as  the  Suffolk  Bank  system  was  adopted  in  New  England. 
Tlie  reader,  on  scanning  the  tables  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  wnformitjf  of  value 
which  the  notes  of  the  many  hundred  banks  of  the  eastern  states  have  since  maintained, 
and  this  whether  the  banks  have  sustained  or  suspended  specie  payments. 

"  On  the  1 1th  of  May,  1837,  the  New  York  and  Natchez  banlcs  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments ;  and  as  fast  as  the  news  spread  from  these  two  cities,  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
the  other  banks  suspended  also.  In  this,  the  second  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, the  banks  of  New  England  were  included. 

*'  In  one  year  afterwards,  or  in  May,  1838,  the  New  York  banks  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments, and  their  conduct  was  immediately  followed  by  the  banks  of  New  England. 
These  banks  have  since  (with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  Rhode  Island)  steadily  main- 
tained specie  payments. 

In  August,  1838,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  professed  to  resume  specie  payments ; 
and  by  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  there  was  at  least  a  nominal  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
meots  throughout  the  union, 

"  In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  or  on  the  0th  of  October,  1 839,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia 
niapended  specie  payments  for  the  third  time,  and  their  example  was  quickly  imitated 
by  all  the  banks  to  the  south  and  west,  and  also  by  the  banks  of  West  Jersey  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  bank  of  Missouri  did  not,  indeed,  suspend  payment  on  its  own  notes;  but 
as  it  traded  on  the  notes  of  other  western  banks,  it  became  an  issuer  of  inconvertible 
paper.  The  banks  of  Rhode  Island  soon  resumed  specie  payments.  The  banks  of 
South  Carolina  resumed  specie  payments  In  June  or  July,  1840.  All  the  other  banks  to 
the  south  and  west  of  New  York  (with  the  exception  of  the  East  Jersey  banks,  and  a  few 
others  scattered  in  different  places)  continued  to  refuse  payment  of  specie  on  demand. 

''January  15th,  1841,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  resumed  specie  payments,  and 
sustained  them  for  about  twenty  days,  or  until  the  4th  of  February.    They  then,  for  the 
yourtk  time,  suspended  specie  payments;  until  the  18th  and  19th  of  March,  1842. 
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A  Table  showing  the  h^hett  and  loweit  Prices  (comparatively)  of  Bank  Notes  M 
Philadelphia,  in  each  fw,  from  October  SIst,  1814,  to  December  Slat,  1841. 


BANKS. 

Uatma  

New  HuBjMUr*....  

VanaoDt  

BcMCon  >•••«■••*■■•••»•*•• 

Otb«r  HMMMhsNtli.  

Rhode  l^Und  

Goniwctieiit  

New  York  otty.  

New  Yerk  aawilijf  

PhlUdelpbia  

Other  PeMuylraata  

New  Jvntf  

Deliware   

B>lifanara  

Other  Henlaad.  

XMetrtetorCUuiUa  

VfnlnU  

Vlrcinle,  WeMem  

North  CeroliM  

Senth  Carolisa.  

Geergie  

AIebeittk**«  *> 

LHtelue  

HiMiMippi  

TeaneMee  

Keuweky  

OUe.....  

NleUnn  

United  Stetea  Braooh  B«uk 

Nolea  

AmMfeu  ritrer  


ISM 


per  e  W  p. 


ptr  e  Sp. 

■teaderd. 

7i  d. 

I  a4d. 

Se5  d. 


1  e  10  d. 

S  e  lOd. 
5  a  10  d. 
Se  10  4. 


S  «  fi  d. 
Tela  p. 


I81S 


7eUp. 


para  Hp. 

•taodard. 

S  a  10  d. 

Ses'd. 
Sa  Ofd. 


per  a  td. 


S  a  10  d. 


9  a  17  p. 


1SI< 


0  a  17  p. 


SaWl>< 

ftaodard. 

41*  14  d. 
par  a  Sd. 
Sa  Vd. 
llaT  d. 

3  a  10  d. 

4  a  10  d. 
par  a  8p. 

far  a<pw 
a  8  p. 


Cm  10  4. 
5  a  ISd. 


7el7i 


IS17 


td.a4p. 


J««.*p. 

■tuderd. 
per  a  Od. 
per- 

per  a  lo  d. 

fare  l^d. 
elOd. 
per*  a  4. 
Ip.a«d. 

lp.Vs4. 
ad.e<p. 
Id. 


SeOd. 
4ie«d. 
4  a  l»d. 


pare  8  p. 


IBIS 


pue  lid. 


^4d. 
•tendard. 
per  eWd. 
per. 

par  aNd. 
para  U  d. 
aiMd. 
pare  aid. 
per  elOd. 

liJeVd. 
4  a  S  4. 
1  444. 


e  lUd. 
a  10  d. 
*144. 


par  a  1  4. 


MIS 


per  eS4. 
4  aftd. 
I  eSd. 
Xa.Sd. 
per. 

afesd. 

Maudard. 
par  a  >d. 
pare  9  4. 

fVi4d. 

SB  8d. 
laSid. 
li  aSd. 
Se  lU  d. 
a  a  l?j  d. 
UeSd. 
*  a  14  4. 


m  aMd. 
m  aud. 
lfiaJt4. 


4al  4. 
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BANKS. 

Miaee  

New  HavpiUiea •.•.*> 

T«nnoBt  

Baatan.  ■*.*.>  4 

Maawcheaeita  

Bbode  IslaBd  

Cenaecllcet  

Hew  Yort  city  

New  Yerk  couBtry  

PbUadelphU  

Other  Penaeyiraiila... 
New  jeivey 

Delaware.  

BaltiMm  

Other  Maryland  

SiatriotoftgliuiWa... 

Viqiiae  

Tirglnia,  Wertera  

North  Caroline  

Seadt  Canltaa  

Geonria  

Fleai&.  

Alabama.  

Loaitiana  

HUaaip^  

Keatuoky  

HlMoari  

IlUwiia  

lediaua  

OUo  

HkUmn  

United  Statca  Bnueb  Bank 
Netaa..  


isai 


laid. 
S4. 

ta«d. 
egd. 
9d. 

laid. 

fV*6  4. 
■tenderd. 
par  a  ad. 
par. 


eS4. 


land, 
da  8  d. 
9a4|  d. 
fa  3d. 
Ue9d. 


S6d. 
We  504. 


5  a  14  d. 


4  a  10  4. 

SaS4. 

34. 

I  el|d. 
par. 
1  aSd. 
■tenderd. 
par  a  Sd. 
para  1 4. 

Sd. 

U  a  19i  d. 
la  Sd. 
l^aSd. 


liaS4. 

30eH4. 
4«a  73  d. 


SeOd. 
las  4. 


IMS 


1*  4. 
14. 

Sd. 

la  Sd. 
Sd. 

le  1^4. 

f?'s4. 
atenderd. 
par  a  5  4. 
per  a  lid. 
pare  1  d. 

I:!{3: 
IS."- 

Sa  lUd. 
Sa5d. 
S*  1S4. 


Sa74. 


S«d. 
7*4. 


S  e«4. 
laid. 


1«M 


10  4. 

UeS4. 

SeS4. 

1  eSd. 

l#eSd. 

iclid. 

ataadard. 
par  a  lid. 
per. 


4. 

I  a'li  4. 
iejd. 
4e  Sd. 

f*.*sr 
SieSd. 


S  a  7d. 


SO  4. 

5SaT0  4. 


See4. 
par. 


18U 


S  a  18  d. 

liesid. 

SaSAd. 

1  a  fli  d. 
UaSid. 
I|e94. 

f?*S4. 
alaB4ai4. 
par  a  1 4. 
par. 

Ti 

iel  d. 
{aid. 

4  a94. 

5  a  Sd. 
1  a  Sid. 
Sa4d. 


1  e  Sd. 
7a  184. 
1»  e  90  4. 
45eU4. 


SeS4. 


1898 


1  eSi4. 
Sasi4. 
lieS4. 


4  as  4. 
It  4. 


par. 
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B  A  H  K  g. 

Mihe.  

M«r  HwipAln.... 

HaMMhNMlu.*."'.  . 

KM*  labad  

GMMttieM  

Mm  Twk  city  

Mew  York  ecMDlTT.. 

PUbdalphU  

Ottasr  PeuuylnBla. 
Mew  iwrmj  


BAtoN*  

OtbM-  Hwybad  

DiMrktaf  OotamU*. 
nrflato  

NonkOftnlba  

SMibCanHu  


1838 

U  ft  9  d. 
I«Sd. 
laSd. 
laSd. 


MUdud. 

par  aid. 
par  a  U  d- 
para  I  d. 
para^d. 

Za  Id. 
{a  lid. 
>4  a4d. 
4  a  m  d. 
1  asid. 
Ia4d. 


Uadd. 

7d. 


IS39 


»*  a  n  d. 
ll  a  s  d. 
aaSAd. 

M  a  Vs  d. 
4a  0  d. 
6a«d. 
e  a  10  d. 
MaU  d. 


IBSO 

I  a  11  d. 
la  lid. 
1  a  iS  d. 
1  a  l{  d. 

1  •  It  d- 
1  a  l|  d. 

■tattdard. 
P»r  a  1  d. 
par  ■  )|  d. 

rr 

lajd. 
i  to  Id. 
3  a  Si  d. 
■i  aaj  d. 
1  «  l|  d. 
1  j  a  31  d. 

lOa  Ud. 
4d. 
5d. 
7Jd. 

W  assd. 


•laid. 


lUI 

ia  Id. 
<a|d 
laid, 
iafd. 

■taBdard. 
par  a  S  d. 
par  a  1  d. 
par  aid. 

fir  a  Jd. 
aid. 
U  d. 
laid. 
ia9d, 
1  aSd. 
10  d. 
A  a  15  d. 
3  aS  d. 
8  d. 

6a7|  d. 
toa33  d. 

tw  aaiea. 
BO  aalM. 
UaS  d. 
Ifatd. 


laid. 

Said, 
aid. 
«1  d. 
a  1  d. 
al  d. 

•tandard. 
pua  H  d. 
para  Id. 
par  a  I  d. 


isa 

I aid. 
al  d. 
aid. 
Bid. 
a  I  d. 
a  I  d. 
par  aid. 
Wli  d. 
■taudard. 
par  a  S  d. 
par  at  d. 

njr 

i  a ll  d. 
laid. 
tal«d. 
U  aSd. 
M  a  S  d. 
li  aSd. 
Si  a  10  d. 
10  aiad. 
4  a  10  d. 
SaSd. 
AaAd. 
Sa«d. 
aaSftd. 
bomIm. 
BonfaM. 
Boaalw, 
Ua4d. 


Sd. 


U  d. 

ll  d. 

lid. 


im 

I  a  u  d. 
1  alfi 
I  a  ■ 
1  a 
1  a  _ 
I  d. 
par  aid. 
I  aSd. 
■taadaid. 
par  a  lid. 
para  Id. 
yajald. 

liaS  d. 

1  a  Sd. 

laid. 

lialld. 

I  atd. 

Sard. 

4aTd. 

Boaalw. 

7  alOd. 

»d. 

Sa  ltd. 

Sd. 

SaSd. 


Sd. 

>a4d. 
satid. 
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BANKS. 

HbIbb.....  

M«»  HMqataln.... 

Tanaoot  

MaaaachaaaHi  , 

BMB  UsBd  , 

CWBBcrtnit  

Maw  YoriL  city...... 

Mew  York  ouiiaiif  - 

nUaddpUa  

Olhar  PaawTlnBlB. 
Mvw  JevaBj*. ... 

IMawara  

BalllaKin   < 

OAar  Manilaiid..... 
Mtrirtaf  OaOanUa. 
■  fniBiB.  «...•..•.... 
TbilBia.  W«Man.. 

M«r&  OaroIlM  

SoHth  GanUaa  

Oaorcia.  

Vladd*.  

ilalwMa  

Lirfriaaa  

tUmMn*  

TaoBtaaae.i  < 

Kaancky  < 

MiMBvi:.  

Wm 
ladii 
Ohia 

KUUpta  

Amrfeatt  SUrcr. 


IB95 


1836 


1817 


1838 


1839 


184* 


1811 


I  d. 

1  d. 
1  d. 
1  d. 
1  d. 
1  d. 

parajd. 

I  d. 

atudard. 
par  a  I  d. 
para  I  d. 
paraAd. 

a  ^i. 

a  I  d. 

Bid. 

a  Id. 

Bid. 

Sd. 

td. 

3  a  Sd. 
BO  Mlaa. 

4  a  8d. 
9ia*d. 
4  a  Sd. 
Sd. 

4  a  Sd. 
no  aalea. 
4d. 
Sa4d. 
81  BSd. 

Sd. 


ia  1  d^ 
laid. 


.  1 
I  a  1 


laa  d. 
par  a  li  d. 
par  as]  d. 
Rtandard. 
pir  a  3  d. 
par  a  Sd. 
par  a  Id. 
{aid. 
par  B  S  d. 
parasid. 
iaSd. 

li  a  dd. 
Si  a  10  d. 
3  a  IS  d. 
BO  Mlaa. 
SB  ISd. 

5  B  IS  d. 
eaSSd. 

6  B  IS  d. 
9i  aSd. 
DO  salea. 
8  aSd. 
3B8d. 
Sadd. 
Si  a  ISd. 
par  a  IS  ph 


par  a  9i  d. 
par «  Sid. 
par  a  4  d. 
par  a  ai  d. 
paraSid. 
para  ij  d. 
par  a  3  p. 
par  a  3  p. 
•iBudant. 
para  3d. 
paraSid. 


,  I*  a. 
a  3d. 


faSd. 
iaSid. 
li  a4  d. 
SaSd. 
Si  a  10  d. 

3  a  10  d. 
ao  aalea. 
31  a  90  d. 
Si  a  I3i  d. 
71  a  30  d. 
Sa  SO  d. 
Siaeid. 

4  a  10  d. 
4B7d. 
Sa7d. 

5  a  «1  d. 

6  a  tod. 
ladp. 


Jd.  a  3  p. 
d.  a3p. 

Id.  a  9  p. 
d.  a7  p. 
d.  a  6  p. 
d.  a  8  p. 

r>r  a  I3p. 
d.  a  lOp. 
•taadard. 
par  a  3  d. 
1  d.  a  6p. 
par. 

rir  a  lid. 
aSd. 
para  lid. 
i  a4d. 
li  a  6  d. 
1  •  fid. 
Ia7d. 
Si  a  10  d. 
BO  aalM. 

3  a  I9d. 
par  a  7  d. 
S  a  IS  d. 

4  a  IS  d. 
Si*  Sid. 
4  a  fid. 
Slaeid. 
4a0id. 
3  a  6  d. 
Sa  Ud. 
para  I4p. 


Hasp. 
8  a  Sp. 
S  aSp. 
Sad  p. 
Sad  p. 
SB  dp. 
SiaT  p 
1  as  p. 
•tandard. 
par  a  Sd. 
par  asp. 
par. 

paralp. 

fir  a  id. 
p.ald. 
par  a  S  d. 
SaSd. 
}  BSd. 
Sd.  asp. 
li  aSOdl 
Ba  aaiea, 
Sa  lOd. 

ip.BiQd. 

IS  a  80  d. 
^  a  lod. 
3  a  Sd. 
Sadd. 
a  a6d. 
3  add. 
Si  BSd. 
10  a  18  d. 
Siarp. 


d.  a  Sp. 
d.  a  Sp. 
d.  a  Sp. 
d.  a  S  p. 
d.  B  Sp. 
d.  a  S  p. 
,d.  a  fip. 
Sd.  a  6p 
■taadard. 
para  I  d. 
Id.BSip. 
par. 
par. 

par  as  d, 

par  a  I  d. 

par  Bid. 

SaBd. 

1  a  Sd. 

S  p.  a  3  d. 
I  1  a  40  d. 
I  7Sd. 

«  a  10  d. 

la  fid. 

9OB80d. 

fi  a  IS  d. 

4  a7d. 

Sa7d. 

Si  aBd. 

Si  a  Id  d. 

Si  a  ISd. 

10  a  ISd. 

-BMp. 
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The  following  table  of  suspensions  ia  abstracted  from  a  letter  of  the  setvetary 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  dated  January  8,  1840: — 


STATES 
AND  TBRRrrOBIBS. 


HdM  

N«w  Hkmpabin  

Vwrnont   

HUMdiaaetti  

Rhode  Idmnd  

CoBBeeilcat  

New  Yoik  

N«w  Jeneyt*.,  

PeniMjlTUUR  

Delaware  

Mar^ftnd  

Dbtriot  of  CotombU. 

Tlrpdl*  

North  Carvliaa  

South  CmtoUim  

Ueo^  

Alabatna  

Ijoulalmi^  •••«...«■.« 

HiMiMippI  

TeoDc 
Keatucky 

Ohio  

Indiana 
lUincda..., 
MlHowi 
HieUcaii.. 
AAuwaa.. 


TtRBITOUV. 

Vlorids  

WtooDBria  


Total,  liidwdlag  to  mwSm.. 
ToU,  wi(ho»t  torandiw. 


Whale  Bum- 
bw  of  Bub. 

Noniber  of 
Baaka  which 
•napended 
entirvly  in 
1899. 

Nmaber  «r 
Banks  wUdi 
■uapoBded  la 
part. 

Banks  which 
did 

not  aiupead. 

UttVhv  of 
BMka  wfaidi 
are  broken  or 
diocontiBiied. 

NonUwrof 
Banka  whlA 
hare  reansed 
apecie 

nanaoaBtL 

68 

a 

54 

1 

t 

M 

1 

tl 

18 

8 

184 

121 

18 

6S 

03 

11 

ao 

89 

I 

4 

104 

4 

n 

17 

•3 

t8 

70 

40 

* 

13 

9 

9 

80 

4 

1 

$ 

9 

•J 

21 

30 

1 

4 

.. 

1 

10 

9 

U 

< 

40 

IS 

18 

4 

8 

a 

8 

1 

19 

10 

K 

17 

11 

1 

t 

ai 

11 

6 

9 

1 

4> 

IS 

IS 

7 

9 

14 

14 

14 

7 

3 

'ft 

I 

1 

17 

19 

t 

3 

S 

9 

B 

t 

4 

1 

Ba9 

109 

at 

49* 

96 

48 

8H 

f  Two  paititny,  and  one  whoOyT 


•  One  not  In  operhtion,  ud  one  toeken,  4te. 


STATEMEnT  (tf  Prices  oS  SluuM  in  the  Bonks  of  the  CH^  of  Pluladelphia,  at  three  sewal 
Periods  in  1888,  1841,  and  1842. 


BANKS. 


United  State*  Bank  

Bank  of  North  America . . . . 

Bank  of  Penneylvania  

Farmer*'  and  Mechanics'. .. 

Philadelphia  

Commercial  

Mechanic*'  

Northern  libeidea  

Sohnylkill  

Southwark  

KenaiDKton  

Penn  TiiwnaUp  

Girard  

Western   

Manufactnrera'*  Heohenlca' 
Hojramenaint  

fflxteen  Bank*.... 


0*rtTAL. 


dollan. 

35,000,000 

i,ooe,ooo 
i,90o,eoo 

1,990,000 
I,B04,000 
1,000,000 
1,400,000 
390,000 
1,000,000 
U0,000 
250,000 
M0,000 
9,000,000 
901,000 
401,800 
390,000 


53,461.300 


Par 
value  o< 
Shen 


100 
400 
400 

90 
lOO 
00 
39 
39 
90 
90 
00 
SO 
SO 
90 
90 
SO 


Price*  of 
Sharea 
14  Ang. 

IWST 


123 

4oe 

900 
03 

108 
03 
94 
98 
U 
60 
TS 
75 
S3 
934 
99 
99 


Share*  14th 
Aof.  IBW. 


duUara. 

48,090,000 
1.020.000 
3,185,000 
1,990,000 
1,944,000 

i.teo.ooo 

3,100,000 
4BO.000 

1,000,000 
800.000 
879,000 
750.000 

5,300,000 
989,000 
441,430 
376.000 


63,965.430 


Priceiof 
Sharea 
97  Aug. 
1841. 


10 
800 
360 
4S 
79 
44 
W 
80 
9 
45 
40 
40 
36 
» 
89 
38 


Agrregato 
Taltie  of 
Sharea  Wth 

Ang.  1841. 


doUara. 
S,MW,0»0 
750,000 

i,eu,ooo 

1,129,000 

1,350,000 
SSO,00» 

1,040,000 
800,000 
100,000 
195,000 
MO,WO 
400,000 

9,W0.00D 
800^ 
980i»10 
190,000 


15,009,010 


Priecoaf 
Sharea 
1  to  M 
Jan. 

1849. 


8 

160 
130 
M 

as 
n 

IS 
98 
8 
46 
98 
98 

to 
ao 


Aggregil* 
nino  tt 
Share* 
I  to  10  Jan. 
1849. 


do)Ur«. 

l,OB0iOOI 

790.000 
900.00* 
884,000 
640^000 
080,000 
98(^000 

mfioo 

1IB,M0 

tnjm 

IMUMO 


7,119,910 


*'  In  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  three  of  the  most  fertile  ones 
in  the  union,  the  aggregate  amount  of  bank  capital,  according  lo  the  returns  of  1839, 
was  84,112,604  dollars.  There  are  no  returns  of  the  present  condition  of  the  banks  in 
those  slates,  published  by  the  treasury  department,  as  in  preceding  years,  but,  from  such 
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sUtemenU  athave  been  pabliihed,  it  would  appear  that  the  a^^jirate  amount  of  bank 
cafHtal  in  these  three  states  is  now  something  less  than  23.000,000  dollars.  This  is  its 
nominal  value,  but  from  the  quality  of  the  securities  in  which  it  is  invested,  the  proprietors 
of  the  shares  might  not  be  able  to  realise  more  than  hatf  the  sum  stated  were  the  con- 
cerns of  these  banks  brought  to  a  settlement.  In  the  states  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Arkansas,  and  in  the  Florida  territory,  the  banking  results  descend  still  nearer  to  the 
point  of  annihilation  than  in  the  instances  just  cited. 

"  A  reference  to  the  return  of  the  aggregate  bank  capital  of  the  country  affords  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  losses  from  banking  to  which  the  shareholders 
have  been  snbjected.  At  the  close  of  1839,  the  entire  bank  capital  was  358,442,692 
dollars.  Since  that  period,  and  down  to  this  time  (November,  1843),  considerable  sums 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  closing  up  of  concerns  which  had  not  lost  all  their  capital. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  larger  additions  have  been  made  by  the  creation  of  a  conskler- 
able  number  of  new  banks ;  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  state  of  New  York  than  elsewhere, 
unce,  under  what  is  termed  the  *free  banking  system,' nmy  individual  who  has  any  prO' 
feHg  eon  become  a  maney-eoiiner  hy  piecing  it  to  die  state  ffovemment,  mid,  eonsequen^, 
every  individual  is  strongly  iemp^  to  beams  a  craitor  of  paper  monty  far  the  ekanee  of 
gcumng  a  prot  on  the  ammmtwhi^  can  be  h^tin  dreuta^on. 

Free  Bmhing  System  of  New  York. — "  It  is  impossible  that  a  system  of  banking 
like  the  one  now  in  operation  in  New  York,  which  holds  out  such  strong  inducements  to 
over-issuing  and  over-loaning,  should  not,  sooner  or  later,  be  productive  of  injurious 
consequences  to  the  community  generally,  and  especially  so  to  the  trading  portion  of  it. 
Under  the  free  banking  laws  of  that  state,  the  comptroller  is  reqnired  to  deliver  bank- 
notes to  any  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown  into  circulation  to  any  extent 
which  may  be  asked  for  upon  a  corresponding  amount  of  state  stocks  or  mortg^;e8  being 
deposited  with  him  as  security  for  redemption. 

*'  lu  the  enactment  of  this  law,  *  the  only  object,*  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  *  which  seems 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  is  not  the  danger  of  suspension,  but  the 
nUmate  redemption  of  the  notes  put  in  circulation.'  That  object  has  not,  however,  al- 
ways, nor  generally,  been  accomplished.  In  the  numerous  instances  of  failures  of  the 
free  banks,  the  securities  deposited  for  the  redemption  of  their  issues  have  been  found 
insufficient  for  that  purpose.  This  has  been  one  source  of  loss  to  the  bill-holders,  while 
the  long  period  usualli^  required  for  the  conversion  of  real  estate  and  stocks  into  money 
is  another  source  of  injury,  since  most  of  the  persons  in  whose  hands  the  issues  of  failed 
banks  usually  remain  are  constrained,  by  their  urgent  wants,  to  sell  them  at  a  great  loss 
to  those  who  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them  on  speculation. 

*•  One  of  the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  permitting  every  individual  in  a  state  to  be- 
come an  issuer  of  paper  money  was  the  superior  safety  of  state  stocks  and  mortgages,  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  found  a  paper  circulation.  In  respect  to  state  stocks,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  great  mass  which  have  been  issued  are  considerably  below  par,  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  have  fallen  fifty  per  cent  below  the  par  rate,  and  from  thence  to 
nearly  the  point  of  annihilation  ;  whHe  the  solid  ones  are  all  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
aie  not  inclined  to  part  with  them  on  any  terms  to  free  bankers. 

"  A  reliance  on  a  steady  and  permanent  value  of  real  estate  has  proved  to  have  been 
equally  unsafe.  Take,  for  instance,  real  property  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  the 
most  wealthy  one  in  the  country,  and  has  made  the  greatest  advancement  in  business  and 
population,  and,  consequently,  it  might  reasonably  be  concluded,  that  real  estate  would 
there  maintun  its  value  if  anywhere.  A  reference  to  the  oflBciat  returns  of  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  gives  the  following  resulte: — 


"  In  1836,  the  population  was  estimated  at  about  280,000,000  ;  in  1840,  it  was,  by 


TBAR8. 


I8U. 
ISS5, 
ISSS. 

law. 

ISO. 


114,119  .Ml 

143,7S3,U3 
333,743^ 
I(M,77B,434 
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an  enameration,  found  to  be  312,7 10,000 ;  and,  io  1841^  it  was  estioiated  at  350,000,000. 
There  had  been  erected,  between  the  years  1836  and  1843,  for  the  accommodation  of 
this  additional  population,  a  suitable  number  of  dwelliogs,  warehouses,  and  puUic  build- 
ings, and,  generally  speaking,  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  class  of  buildings  which  pre- 
viously existed,  "niere  should,  then,  be  added  to  the  valuation  of  1836,  twenty-Gve  per 
cent,  that  being  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population.  According  to  that  estimate,  the  re- 
turn of  real  estate  io  New  York  cily,  in  1842,  should  have  been  233,742,303  dollars,  with 
twenty-Bve  per  cent  superadded  for  an  increase  since  183t)  making  the  amount  in  1842, 
292,177,879  dollars. 

"The  actual  decline,  then,  in  (he  value  of  real  estate  in  New  York,  between  1836  and 
1842  is  115,688,837  dollars,  being  the  difference  between  what  the  returns  actually  were 
in  1842,  and  what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  prices  of  1836  been  maintained.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  imagined  that  the  valuation  in  1842  was  unnaturally  low  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depression  in  business  and  other  causes  of  temporary  duration.  There 
might  be  some  reason  for  such  a  conjecture,  were  not  the  contrary  shown  to  be  the  case 
by  a  subsequent  decline  in  prices  of  real  estate,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  reiuma  of  1843, 
when  they  are  laid  before  the  public."* 

"  The  number  of  banks,  however,  which  have  been  governed  by  men  who  have  had 
the  6nnness  of  principle  to  resist  temptations  laid  open  to  them  by  the  false  position  in 
which  they  are  placed,  as  trustees  of  property  of  which  they  are  likely  to  become  the 
principal  borrowers  ;  the  number  of  banks  which,  under  the  management  of  such  men, 
nave  been  conducted  with  a  prudent  and  honest  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders, are  few  in  comparison  with  those  which  have  been  deeply  injured  or  utteHy 
ruined  by  the  imprudence  or  misconduct  of  their  managers.  *  It  is  believed,'  says  Mr. 
Nathan  Appleton,  *  that  io  alt  cases  of  bank  failures  in  Massachusetts,  the  failure  of  the 

Srinclpal  stockholders  and  directors  has  accompanied,  or  preceded,  the  failure  of  the 
ank.  The  great  point,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  against  is,  the  liability  of  banks  to  fall 
into  few  hands  to  be  used  for  their  private  speculations.'  This  sound  advice  from  one 
familiar  with  the  art  of  banking,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  bankii^,  was  given  in  1831. 
It  was,  like  many  other  wise  tu^estions  from  the  same  source,  disregarded  by  the  share- 
holders of  banks. 

"  In  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  entire  capitals  have  been  sunk  in  |;amblicg  ope- 
rations of  the  directors  of  banks  and  their  associates,  who  were  interested  with  them;  and 
the  instances  are  not  rare,  where  the  assets  of  a  bank  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  redeem  its 
circulation ;  while  io  other  cases,  the  depositors,  bill-holders,  and  proprietors,  were  all 
stripped  of  their  property.  There  were  banks  in  this  stete  (Massachusetts),  and  someof  them 
under  the  management  of  individuals  who  clamoured  loudly  against  all  banks  as  *aruA»- 


*  Tablb  of  Prices  and  Currency,  to  show  the  relative  Circulation  Prices,  Loans,  and  Deposits 

prepared  by  Mr.  Tilden. 


YEARS. 

Buk  Clr- 
onlatiao. 

Floor 
per 
Bkrrel. 

WbMt 

per 
BtiatMl. 

Corn 
par 
Bushel. 

Oatiper 
Buhel. 

Beef  per 
BamL 

Pork  par 
Barrel. 

Cotton 

per 
Pound. 

Loaaa. 

DepMK*. 

Janmry  1, 

dolUn. 
103,69S,49b 
HO,30I,OM 
14».I»t,8W 
I1S.I38,9I0 

dir.  ct>. 
9  M 

7  « 
19  87 
S  T» 
B  00 

8  00 

dir.  ct(. 
1  M 
1  49 
9  06 
1  S& 
1  79 
1  11 

dir.  dm. 
0  74 

0  90 

1  07 
0  84 
•  OS 
0  78 

dir.  oU. 

0  79 

1  19 
1  SO 
1  19 
I  15 
•  ST 

ctl. 

40 
St 

67 

a* 
n 

M 

dir.  cii. 
9  as 

9  75 
13  00 
1«  19 

»  sr 

IS  SS 

dir.  eta. 

14  11 

15  25 
U  39 
SI  90 
SS  IS 
14  SS 

eta. 
17 
Id 
U 
tl 
14 
10 

daHara. 

305^169,834 
46}  ^OM 
9SS,1 19,70* 
489,«>  1.687 

m,sn^i& 

46MBgv5SS 

doUara. 

llS.la4,140 
l«7,3B7.iaS 
M.6SI.IM 
90^,146 
79,«^897 

"  By  subsequent  contractions  of  the  currency,  and,  for  a  short  time,  to  a  point  below  its  natural 
level,  prices  of  some  of  tlie  above  articles  were  reduced  considerably  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the 
quotations.  It  is  not  contended  by  Mr.  Tilden,  that  there  were  not  other  causes  in  opmtion  to 
raise  and  to  lower  prices  besides  the  variations  in  the  bank  loans  and  liabilities.  There  were  great 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  some  of  the  commodities  as  compared  with  the  demand,  but  not 
greater  than  in  former  years,  when  prices,  instead  of  fluctuating  up  and  down  to  the  extent  of  firty 
and  100  per  cent,  did  not  vary  more  than  twenty  or  twen^^ve  per  ceatJ' 
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eratie  moncpoHe*,'  whose  assets  would  not  redeem  their  circulation  and  their  deposits. 
In  these  instances,  the  losses  fell  with  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  roost  helpless  and 
poorest  members  of  society.  And  such  has  generally  been  the  case  with  ruined  banks,  of 
whose  impending  fate  the  managers  and  their  friends,  and  others  who  can  obtain  access  to 
correct  sources  of  information,  have  had  such  early  warnings  as  to  induce  them  to  sell  out 
their  shares  before  they  felt  Into  discredit,  and  the  buyers,  as  one  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect, have  generally  been  among  that  class  of  the  community  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferreid. 

"  In  truth,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  losses  upon  banking  fall  mainly 
on  the  most  helpless  portion  of  the  community,  while  the  benefits  which  may  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  die  use  of  bank  capitals  are  chiefly  shared  among  the  most  shrewd,  enter- 
prwing,  and  intelligent  chusea  of  society. 

**  The  shares  in  the  United  States  rank  were,  more  than  in  most  instaace^  held  by 
persons  of  lai^  capitals  as  permanent  investments,  and  by  others  who  dealt  in  them  on 
speculation.  Still,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  capital,  at  the  period  of  its  ruin,  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  persons  referred  to.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Dunlap,  its  president,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  alludes  to  this  portion  of  its  stockholders. 
*  They  are  widows,  orphan  children,  persons  retired  from  business  and  active  life,  and 
not  capitalists  only  ;  and  all  of  them  have  been  and  are  sufferers  against  thetr  will,  with- 
out their  personal  agency,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  redress  by  themselves.* 

"  Before  the  final  bankruptcy  of  this  institution,  a  larger  number  of  shares  held  by 
specalators  and  by  wealthy  individuals  who  had  the  means  of  judging  of  its  condition 
and  prospects,  were  aold  oat  by  their  proprietors,  and  probably  many  of  the  buyers  were 
persons  of  smaller  means,  and,  consequently,  the  stockholders  may,  at  the  end  of  its 
career,  have  become  more  numerous  than  at  any  earlier  period.  From  a  statement  pub- 
lished in  1840,  it  appears  that  there  were — 

iMmn.  doltara. 
SSS7  poffMM  holding  UmL  of  thv  tiIm  of      IM     to  tjm 

isrr    »        .        n        »        MM    to  woo 

«14      „  »  »  .1  UJO»      to  M^tM 

W  »  ••  MfiW  and  upward*. 

"  From  the  comparative^  few  heavy  shareholders,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that 
the  largest  portion  of  the  sufferers  b^  the  ruin  of  the  United  States  Bank  were  persons  in 
narrow,  or  in  very  moderate  pecuniary  circumstances.  In  the  same  document,  we  find 
the  following  statement : — 

nsnrataoTidHTCiMdbjtfaaialo*   W9« 

H           n           u          anecatm  and  (ttaxdiua   ^S96 

„          „          „         tnutoM....   16,«4S 

. .»          »          .         bcnmlMit  lactltMlau   I,ru 

"These  unfortunate  persons  not  only  lost  the  par  value  of  the  shares,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  |hares  were  purchased  at  an  advance  of  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent ;  and,  in  some  instances,  as  high  as  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  Those 
prices  were  obtainable  within  a  short  period  of  the  origin  of  the  bank.  As  a  further 
gravation  of  the  feelings  of  the  sufferer,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  a  vast  amount 
of  shares  were  purchased  at  par  and  upwards  after  its  capital  had  been  invested  in  secu- 
rities which,  to  a  great  extent,  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and,  consequently,  the  actual 
worth  of  the  shares,  when  purchased,  was  not  equal  to  half  the  sum  paid  for  them  ;  while 
a  itill  larger  amount  was  purchased  somewhat  under  par,  when  the  bank  was  in  a  ruin- 
ous condition.    Such  will  generally  be  the  case  with  ruined  banks.    The  persons  who 

»POD, 

intelli- 


gent and  most  helpless  portion  of  the  community,  they  being  the  most  readily  seduced 
ioto  purchases  of  stocks  at  the  declining  prices  usually  attendant  upon  sales  of  shares  in 
mn  unthrifty  or  a  ruined  corporation. 

An  official  statement,  emanating  from  the  banks  in  Pennsylvania  other  than  the 
Uoited  States  Bank,  shows  that  a  still  greater  proportion  of  their  shares  were  held  by 
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small  proprietors,  end  by  diaritabl«  iniUtations,  by  females,  guardiws,  than  is  lbs 
latter  inetitution.   The  returns  of  «hareboldera  in  1840  show  : — 

Aoltan.  Mtan. 
SWfiMiw  MiHwsrt—trfatTriaeaf     iw     «pii>  aM 

**»i  '     :    r    ;     im  <9»  «» 

The  balance  of  their  shares  were  owned  in  sums  of  4000  dollars  and  upwards,  and 
those  larger  proprietors  were  probably,  as  in  case  of  the  United  States  Bank,  roostty  per- 
sons retired  from  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  and  who,  consequently,  to  their  own  injury, 
and  to  the  entire  ruin  of  many  of  them,  had  confided  their  property  to  the  managemeat  <^ 
i^ents  who,  as  events  have  shown,  were  utterly  unworthy  of  their  confidence. 
"The  number  of  shares  in  these  institutions  held  by 

FanudM   3S,B« 

BxecDWn,  fiindlmii,  and  trnnew   Wijnt 

omtmn  vt  UpTOl—t  tntitMito—   V0» 

"  It  is  probable  that  a  great  portion  of  the  remaining  shares  were,  as  before  stated, 
owned  by  aged  and  retired  persons,  or  by  others  who  hadnot  the  dispositioo  or  Uie  skill 
to  manage  their  property,  and,  therefore,  were  willing  to  place  it  in  a  situation  where, 
in  the  best  erents,  the  mcome  would  be  below  the  ordinary  earnings  of  capital.  But  as 
compensation  for  a  rate  of  interest  restrained  by  an  impolitic  and  unjust  law  bebw  the 
market  value  of  money,  ihey  expected  *qfetUy  but  they  failed  of  finding  it,  nor,  in  the 
long  run,  as  respects  most  of  the  banks,  while  banks  adhere  to  the  principles  on  wUdt 
they  are  based  and  administered." 

BosTon  Bank  DnnDsiiDS. 
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AtlM  

Attandc  

BoMou  

City  

CfAraabUn .... 

■Mie  

PrMnian'*  

Globo  
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Hatnilton  

UwMAnwrtM. . . . 

Market  
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Uanibanii'  

Vuw  Bogland  

North  

abM  aad  Laathvr 

Daalen'  

Shawmnt  

Sum  

Sofliilk  

Tmnont  

TMdan'  

VbIob  

Waatalofton  


Total  

Wrideitd.Apr.  lUl 

iBOMwe.  


Capital. 


OoToatK,  i8«l. 


Divideod.  Abouhi. 


dot  Ian, 

000,000 
000^ 
000,000 

\JOOO,000 
M0,000 
900,000 
1S0,000 

1,000.000 
SOO,000 
SOO,OQU 
800.000 
IW,000 
190,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 
730,000 

300,000 
B00,O0O 

i,80o,aoo 

1,000,000 
iJoo,ooa 
400.000 
800,000 
S00,000 


Siperct. 
s 

Si  n 

>  » 

3  „ 
iiono. 

3i  per  ct. 

a  " 

3i  » 
3 

7dla.  p.*fa. 
3  perot. 
3 

a*  „ 

8  „ 

9  » 

H 

3  ,. 
3i  ,. 

4  « 

no  DA. 

Bono. 
^  par  ct. 


17,010,000 


dollars. 

13.AeO 
15.000 
S1.000 
S0,000 
19,000 

9,300 
S0,00« 
11.000 
15,000 

n.400 

10,800 
3,0W 
70,000 
80,00* 
10,000 

17,300 
16,000 
60,000 
40,000 


U,000 
13,790 


AraiL,  ISU. 


IM?idnMl.  Amoimt. 


471,130 


>|percL 
3  ■ 
H 

t  „ 
3  „ 
3  „ 

3  : 

3  » 
3  „ 
7dli.p.«h. 
3  prrct. 
91  » 
87    „  ' 
■  li 
«  n 

3  .. 
H  . 

3  H 

>  „ 
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3  perot. 
1»  » 


dolUra. 

1S,M>0 
IS/MD 
S  1,000 
90,000 

15,000 

6,SO0 
M,000 
13,000 
16,000 

n,400 

16,800 
3,076 
70,000 
80,000 
13,000 

I^500 
10,330 
54/100 
40,000 
10,WO 

H,bM 
7,300 
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481,479 
441.900 
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dotlara. 
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11,000 
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10.000 
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40,000 
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This  gives  sue  dividend!  on  a  capital  of  17,000,000  dollars,  at  follows : 


April,  1842 
October,  1842 
April,  184a 


dollars. 
442,900 
471,150 
481,475 


October,  1848 
April,  1844 
October,  1844 


doDaif. 

417,000 
426,800 
480,000 


This  is  the  lugMt  October  dividend,  and  shows  connderable  improremeDt  lo  tlieprofils 
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•f  the  banltt  duriog  tk«  put  tommer.  Notwithstanding  the  low  rate  of  money,  as  com- 
pared with  1848,  there  is  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  profits,  which  probably 
arose  from  an  extension  of  cr^its  in  that  proportion.  Neither  banks  nor  stocks,  how- 
erer,  seem  to  command  confidence,  as  a  means  of  investment.  The  experience  of  past 
years  ha*  been  such,  as  to  prevent  much  disposition  to  put  money  in  banking  concerns, 

"  From  the  remarks  of  Mr.  William  C.  Bryant  we  extract  the  following  passages. 
They  were  written  antecedent  to  the  suspension  of  1837,  and  are  in  corre3|>ondence 
with  the  views  maintained  by  him  at  a  still  earlier  period,  and  before  there  were  any 
sii^sof  a  revulsion.  They  indicate  the  opinions  of  one  familiar  with  the  true  principles 
<^  currency  and  banking,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  results  of  our  system 
of  bankii^;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  foresee  and  predict  the  ill  consequences  which 
nust  ulUmately  flow  from  a  violation  of  those  principles. 

**  *  One  (^the  most  curious  circumstances,^  says  he,  '  connected  with  the  universal 
nge  for  speculation,  is  the  exceeding  gullibility  of  the  people.  No  scheme  seems  to  be 
too  vast  to  stagger  their  credulity.  The  mostimpracticwle  plans  are  received  as  easy  of 
acconplisbment,  and  the  most  stupendous  projects  are  entered  upon  with  undoubting 
confidence,  as  if  they  were  *  trifles  light  as  air.'  The  thought  obtrudes  itself,  apparently, 
into  no  man's  mind,  that  there  is  a  stopping-place,  where  all  this  rapid  motion 
must  cease;  that  the  machine,  urged  to  too  great  velocity,  will  at  last  fall  to  pieces. 
No  one  seems  to  anticipate  that  there  must  come  a  time  wlien  the  towering  fabric  which 
speculation  is  building  up,  grown  too  huge  for  its  foundation,  will  topple  on  the  heads 
of  its  projectors,  and  bury  them  in  its  ruins.  Every  one  acts  as  if  there  were  no  fear 
that  the  explosion  would  lake  place,  while  he  is  in  danger.  Each  one  stretches  out  his 
hand  to  grasp  his  share  of  the  gambler's  spoils*  without  any  idea  that,  like  fairy  money, 
it  may  turn  to  worthless  rubbish  in  bis  bands.  A  general  infatuation  has  seized  the 
minds  of  the  community,  and  each  one  grows  wilder  in  his  lunacy  from  listening  to 
the  ravings  of  those  around  him. 

**  *  In  the  meanwhile,  the  speculators  would,  indeed,  seem  to  have  discovered  the 
Midas  art.  Their  touch  turns  every  thing  to  gold.  They  are  all  getting  rich.  One 
buys  the  refusal  of  a  farm  for  a  vast  deal  more  than  it  is  intrinsically  worth.  He  sells  it 
to  another  for  a  la^  advance  before  the  term  of  payment  has  arrived.  The  second 
tells  it  to  a  third,  the  third  to  a  fourth  ;  and,  in  this  way,  it  probably  passes  through  a 
dozen  hands,  before  the  first  instalment  of  the  original  price  is  paid.    Each  successive 

C chaser  fancies  himself  rich,  and  the  one  into  whose  possession  the  property  falls  last 
magnificent  plans  in  prospect,  and  thinks  that  he  is  the  richest  of  all.  But  pay-day 
must  come,  and  come  ere  long,  we  fear,  to  many  an  unfvepared  speculator,  ana  rudely 
wake  him  from  his  dream  of  fancied  wealth. 

" '  The  vast  and  sudden  increase  which  the  paper  circulation  of  this  country  has  under- 
^ne  within  the  last  eighteen  months  (from  103,692,495  dollars  to  140,000,000  dollars), 
IS  the  cause  of  the  feverish  thirst  of  riches  which  the  community  now  exhibits  ;  and  what- 
ever shall  check  that  circulation,  and  turn  it  back  upon  the  banks,  will  arrest  the  disease, 
bat  arrest  it  with  a  violence  that  to  many  will  prove  fatal,  and  give  a  fearful  shock  to  all. 
Paper  money  is,  to  the  people  of  this  country,  *  the  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason  pri- 
•oner  ^  and  they  can  be  restored  to  sanity  only  by  withholdii^  such  stimulating  and  dlan- 
gerous  aliment  As  it  now  is,  their  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  demand  for 
money  increases  with  each  succeeding  day ;  and  every  new  loan  of  bank  credit  but  gives 
rise  to  new  projects  of  speculation,  each  wilder  and  more  chimerical  than  the  last. 

" '  The  effect  of  this  pervading  spirit  of  sueculation  (or  spirit  of  gambling  of  the  most 
desperate  character,  as  it  might  more  properly  be  called),  on  the  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity, is  dreadful.  Its  direct  and  manifest  tendency  is  to  blunt  men's  moral  perceptions, 
and  accustom  them,  by  degrees,  to  acts  and  devices  of  traffic  which  an  honest,  unsophis- 
ticated mind  would  shnnk  from  with  horror,  as  frauds  of  the  most  flagitious  dye.  It  creates 
a  distaste  for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  industry  ;  it  disinclines  the  mind  from  the  gradual 
accumulation  in  some  r^ular  vocation,  and  kmdles  an  intense  desire,  like  that  expressed 
in  the  prayer  of  Orttwrulof  Basra, '  Let  me  suddenly  grow  rich  1'  To  this  gambling  spirit 
of  the  day  we  may  directly  trace  the  most  of  those  prodigious  frauds,  the  discovery  of 
which  has  recently  startled  the  public  mind.   '  Startled  the  public  mind,'  did  we  ■ay'? 
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The  phrase  is  wrong.  The  public  were  not  startled.  They  heftrd  the  stories  with  the 
most  stoical  indifference }  and  if  any  exclamations  were  uttered,  they  conveyed  rather  a 
sentiment  of  commiseration  for  the  criminals,  than  one  of  detestation  for  their  stupendous 
crimes. 

But  the  day  of  the  madness  of  speculation  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  time  must 
come,  nor  can  it  be  remote,  when  some  financial  or  commercial  revulsion  will  throw  back 
the  stream  of  paper  circulation  to  its  source,  and  many  a  goodly  vessel,  which  had  ven- 
tured too  boldly  on  the  current,  will  be  left,  by  its  reflux,  stranded  on  its  shores.  Circum- 
stances may  yet  defer  the  evil  day  for  a  while,  but  it  cannot  be  far  off.  A  failure  of  Uie 
cotton  crop,  or  any  one  of  the  thousand  contingencies  to  which  trade  is  per|>etually  liable, 
will  give  a  shock  to  the  widely  expanded  currency  of  the  country,  which  will  be  felt  with 
ruinous  force  through  every  vein  and  artery  of  business.  Woe  unto  them  in  that  day 
who  do  not  now  take  timely  caution.  Their  cities,  and  towns,  and  villi^^  which  they  now 
are  so  fertile  in  plantmg,  as  if  they  thought  men  might  be  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  paper 
money,  will  remain  nntenantkl  and  desolate  memorials  of  their  madness,  and  the  voice  of 
sorrow  and  mourning,  instead  of  the  din  of  onr  present  unreal  prosperity  will  be  heard 
through  the  land.' " 

tlow  very  applicable  are  these  renoaiks  to  the  rulway  plague  of  1845,  in  Eng- 
land.   Mr.  Lee,  in  allnding  to  paper  securities,  says  : — 

*'  Of  the  description  of  securities  referred  to,  and  for  the  most  part  created  by  one 
class  of  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession,  through  banks  or  by  some  other 
contrivances,  of  the  propertv  of  other  persons,  there  must  have  been,  at  one  period— say 
from  1834  to  1841 — some  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  in  existence  within  the  com- 
pass of  those  few  years — the  ultimate  effect  of  which  was  to  injure  all  the  bank^—to  ruin 
a  majority  of  them — and  finally  to  transfer  from  the  most  industrious,  prudent,  economi- 
cal, useful,  and  productive  classes  of  the  nation,  a  considerable  portion  of  their  estates,  to 
the  most  imprudent,  reckless,  and  unprincipled  portion  of  it 

"  Of  the  various  cluses  of  citizens  who  have  suffered  from  this  vicious  system  of  banking 
and  gambling — the  cotton  planters,  probably,  come  in  for  the  largest  share  of  the  losses — 
unless  the  roannfacturers  of  cotton  may  be  considered  as  having  the  unfortunate  pre-emi- 
nence in  that  respect.  First,  in  the  enhanced  prices  paid  for  their  raw  material  and  for  their 
labour — consequent  upon  a  superfluous  and  fluctuating  currency.  Secondly,  in  the 
amount  of  bad  debts  on  the  sales  of  their  manufactured  goods.  Thirdly,  in  the  delusive 
appearances  of  prosperity  occasioned  by  a  redundant  currency— causing  artificially  high 
prices  for  goods,  and  leading  to  the  establishment  of  more  manufacturing  concerns  than 
the  real  wants  of  the  country  required— and  more  than  would  have  been  established 
under  the  more  natural  and  healthy  operation  of  a  sound  and  honest  currency.  The 
high  profits  gained  by  manufacturers,  at  periods  when  prices  were  unduly  enhanced  by 
the  action  of  an  expanding  and  expanded  currency — together  with  an  unnatural  demand 
for  goods  beyond  thepaytTtg  ability  of  consumers — induced  by  the  improvident  and  too 
extended  trustings  of  the  sellers  of  manufiictares. 

"The  evils  we  have  described  are  the  natural,  if  not  the  inevitable,  fruits  of  a  vicious 
system  of  currency  ;— of  a  currency  issued  by  900  banks,  created  and  regulated,  if  regu- 
lated at  all,  by  thirty  states  and  territories,  managed  by  9000  directors,  who  have  the 
power,  and  who  exercise  it  too,  of  expanding  and  contracting  the  cireulating  medium  at 
any  moment  and  to  any  extent,  they  may  deem  expedient,  and,  consequently,  of  causing 
great  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  The  effect  of  their  operations  lead 
to  dangerous  speculations,  and  imprudent  and  dislionest  transactions,  and  producing 
what  are  termed  good  times.  The  reaction,  however,  must  come.  Then  come  the  fall  of 
prices,  stagnation,  depression,  discredit,  despair,  followed  by  commercial  and  monetary 
convulsions  and  revulsions  ;  suspensions  of  individual  payments,  failures  and  repudiation; 
sometimes  ending,  as  in  1814,  and  more  recently  in  1837,  in  the  failure  of  all  the  banks; 
— o/"  those  institutions  which  are  allowed  the  privilege^  or  it  it  taken  by  them,  <3f  ciretdat- 
ing  1 50,000,000  dollars  of  paper  notes  on  a  reserve  of  coin  not  wuaUy  exceeding  30,000,000 
dollars  or  40,000,000  dmlars,  wiih  an  engagementy  on  their  partj  to  maintain  the  eur^ 
rencg  of  Me  country  in  a  stable  and  sound  condition.'* 
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ino^  tnmrj  

1«M,  June  

ISM,  AngMt.  

IttT,  JuMUT  ' 

H  I>«Crtnbrr . . . , 
laSS.  Marah  

„  pMwber  ...I 
Usft,  Uctober.  

n  DeMnbar..... 
IMt,  Imawj  
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S9,lM.74l 

n,OW.IIM 
36^5410 
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32,0*7,691 
4a.GH,B»4 
48,640,790 
4«,3S6,I89 

49,I&7,T9I 
a3,301,M8 


dollara. 
1,499,674 
2,8t8.904 
1,007,687 
S,lfH,416 

S,9T0,73S 
3,967,607 
1,847,487 
9,S04,7U 

s,&sa,4e» 

8,100,343 
9.130,078 
3,406,004 
2,S38,3S4 

i,»e,ui 

1,084.148 
I;M8,4N 


dnilara. 
1,301,488 
&,114,«U 
7,180,346 
7,000,788 
7,908,463 
4,734,739 
0,180,980 
4,341,333 
ft,316,78« 
3,804,130 
•,817.>10 
0,443.783 
7,369,331 
8,S94,171 
3,870,373 
4,083,101 
1,440,930 
1.733,114 


I,  016  560 
7,106.638 

II,  744,711 
11,487,431 

7,416,468 
8,811,137 
7,037.101 
4,018,016 
0,118,631 
6,048.118 
6,670,063 
7,090,103 
7,371,183 
7,839,910 
4,911.169 
4,819,791 
3,130.104 
^19,304 


p«r  ceat. 


4 

P 

par 


par  WBt. 


1 
3 

ik 

H 


I 


Hie  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  New  Orleans  was,  in  1830,  4,665»980  dollars. 
Tlus  was  increased  to  39,943,832  dollars  in  December,  1837,  a  period  of  seven  jears. 
This  capital  was  held  or  procured  as  follows : 

don  an. 

PiacNradlB  Bmpa,  Mafly  oa  tin  mdtt  of  the  atato   90,TnjOM 

„        ottaar  Ualtad  Stataa   fl,943,7l* 

»    «r  iMid  is  LaulaiaBa   lS,tTS,IMS 

1ViUl«^4tal  pM  BP   njMijm 

"This  capital  was  subsequently  increased  to  41,711,214  dollars.  The  increase 
of  banking  facilities  at  this  rapid  rate  was  evidently  in  advance  of  the  real  business 
of  the  city,  which  in  the  same  period  had  increased  fifty  per  cent  only.  The  bank 
credits  constantly  accumulating,  sought  other  than  legitimate  channels  for  their 
employment,  at  the  same  time  that  they  greatly  facilitated  speculators  in  obtaining  the 
means  of  operating  in  cotton^the  principal  article  of  export  from  New  Orleans.  The 
market  for  that  article  became  altogether  speculative  under  the  influence  thus  exercised  ; 
and,  by  a  singular  inversion  of  things,  the  rate  at  the  same  period  throughout  a  seasoa 
would  always  be  higher  in  New  Orleans,  the  point  of  purchase  than  in  Liverpool,  the 
principal  market  of  consumpUon.  If,  through  over-production,  or  an  untowara  state  of 
affairs  abroad,  the  market  was  checked,  a  long  chain  of  reclamations  and  discredit  fol- 
lowed, which  made  its  evil  influence  felt  throughout  the  union,  particulaiiy  in  New  York, 
where  the  sterling  bills  were  mostly  negotiate.  The  failures  of  those  banks  were  very 
disastrous.  Tlie  two  outer  columns  of  the  rate  of  specie  and  sight  checks  on  New  York, 
indicate  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  through  all  the  period  of  suspension  which  took 
place  in  October,  1839.  Under  the  present  law,  the  banks  are  required  to  retain  in  their 
vaults  one  dollar  for  every  three  dollars  of  their  bills  in  circulation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  real  estate  banks,  which  are  allowed  ninety  days.  We  have  here  then  an  outline  of 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  capital  has  been  drawn  into  banking  ut  New  Orleans, 
and  been  sunk  by  the  inherent  vices  of  the  system.  In  all  sections  of  the  country  the 
tame  general  features  have  and  do  exist.  All  that  capital  which,  during  the  undue  ex- 
citement of  the  years  subsequent  to  1832,  was  drawn  into  banking  by  the  operation  of 
■pecnlatton  in  raising  prices  and  creating  an  extraordinary  demand  fur  money,  has,  in  the 
general  fall  of  properly,  ceased  to  exist,  leaving,  however,  active,  as  much  capital  as  is 
necessary  for  the  tnuisaction  of  business.  The  quantity  of  money  required  for  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  may  be  illustrated  by  the  comparative  value  of  tlie  crops  of  cot- 
ton and  flour,  which  are  the  most  valuable,  for  the  years  1837  and  1838,  according  to 
the  average  market  value  for  each  year.  The  average  crop  of  cotton  for  the  last  seven 
years,  has  been  515,280,000  pounds,  and  of  flour  20,000,000  barrehi."— iTtHK**  Com- 
mercial Chr&nide. 
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AMERICA. 
Ohio  BaxAa,  Septembar,  1842. 


BANKS. 


BMk  of  Zuwrtli*  

„  HniiklntiiB  

OUo  Ub  Md  TTMt  

PmUtD  Bank,  Ctncionkti  

GoloBbiu  Bank,  Nortk  Lbbon  

Daytoii  Bank  

Bank  ol  Mount  PlraMni  

Wwtern  ReaerrcBink.   

OmncTcial  Bank  i>r8ei«tn  

ifmrmmt'  and    Ueebanica'  Bank  •( 

Slaubenville  

Franklin  Bank,  Colnxilnu  

Bank  of  G«a«f«  

Total  

Bank  of  BandnakT  

„  Wooator  

LafaMtte  Bank  of  Cincinnati  

Bank  of  Maaaillnn  

Clintoa  Bank,  Oolnmba*  

Bank  of  Xniia  

M  CinteTttle  

„  Nemlk  

Total  

Tm  oplca  

Oraad  Total... 


Loom. 

Sfccis. 

Ctacolatlon. 

Ctertwb- 
lira. 

in,4oo 

IIBJIM 
U7,aM 

Hr,m 
90407 

M,gu 

Sl.ft7i 
170^ 
Ml.tH 

t,3N 

t,7H 
6M«7 

m,sii 

I6,7M 
U,O»0 

4,wr 
w,tn 

7.771 
S9849« 
M,S90 
I9,l» 
19.197 
8,B90 
M,1M 
IIVM 

8.«I9 
I7.ia 
194,I9S 

17,nt 
1^11 
WMI 
19,M9 
10,4« 

Jaa.  IM. 
da 
da 
da. 
da. 
di. 
da. 
di. 
da 

irM97 

in,  in 

61.447 

9,997 

I9.7N 
II«,«17 
17,710 

13,911 
97,991 

18,774 

da. 

da 

IHi 

4«1,4S7 

174,401 

40s,m 

a7fi.*7S 
147^ 
4SS,SMI 
1SM7P 
SIMOl 
1U,U» 

40417 

«9.an 

93,117 
M,86S 
•B,4S4 
41,118 
44,971 

ies,7«o 

S79,97S 
»,990 
179.786 
tlOflU 
«9J10 

i«s,oir 

«M« 

19,941 
S7J0I 

*s.«4r 

4«,96i 
97,994 

Hay  UN. 
faMda 
Jaa.  HH. 
ianaUH. 
Jaa.  MM. 
Hai  MM. 

dt.  mk 
Jaa.  Mi 

I,77l,t5a 
t,BIt,»IS 

■79.099 
4«I,4B7 

063,036 

99S.900 
967.  IM 

77Mn 

l,7r4,ttS 

73MM 

Accordingf  to  this  return,  tbe  baaking  of  Ohio,  ia  1843,  as  compared  with  tbe 
higbeit  point  of  inflation,  January,  1836,  will  present  the  following  results : 


DATE. 

Baaka. 

Loom. 

Speck. 

OtMlBtka. 

ambor. 
91 
9 

doHan. 

17,079,7  H 
9,n8.SM 

doUan. 
t,0M39e 
S7S,«99 

doOara. 

9,679,044 
i.l99,90d 

MUn. 

mum 

14.a9MH 

MM.911 

S,S89,7B8 

NtnmB  of  Banks,  and  thdr  aggregate  Ci^tal,  in  each  Stat^  at  three  Fmods. 


BANKS. 


Halne  

New  Hanpikir*  

TenaoMt  

Maaaaehnaoita   

Bbode  l^i>d  

OonMCtkMt  

Mow  Tork  ■  

Mow  Jcraoy  ..... 

PeoMylranla*   

Dntlrd  Statao  

DolamM.  

Harjrland*  

OfMriet  «r  Calumbb  ...... . 

vini»<»  


tSSO 


Nambor 
of  Banka. 


18 
18 
10 
66 
47 
Si 

IT 
18 
S9 
1 
5 
IS 
t 
4 


C^ttal. 


dnilara. 
9,MO,000 

1,791.670 
4S9.eU 

■0490,009 
MU.S97 
4,489.177 

10,088499 
9.017/109 

14,610.839 

91,000,090 
990,090 
S.990,49» 
8,879.704 
N»71.100 


1839 


Naaiber 
of  Baaka. 


19 
119 
69 
81 
ISt 
M 
48 
1 
8 
91 
« 
C 


CapiteL 


dollari^ 
4,ffl,a90 
9^999,900 
l,99BJi90 

34.499400 
0,M9M» 
8486AD4 

a9,0(8.7» 
9.999407 

14,990.499 

89^499 

ssi.su 

1049S3H 
1.701^4 
ll,8»l,0fie 


NaBibor 
of  Banka. 


17 
97 
7 

108 
99 
SI 

ISI 

sn 

99 

a 
II 
• 
« 


CapIttL 


%>»vm 

9Utl.M 
9«IU>i 
S,19UH 

aii,ui 

1,74MII 
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CoMFABATrvs  vlew  of  the  ConditioD  of  all  Banks  in  the  United  Statei,  near  fhe  Com- 
raencement  of  each  Yew,  from  1834  to  1840,  indusiTe. 

n»  nMo  BVBibvr  of  bank*  ia  tb«  cotiDCry  mt  Oe  pr«MBt  time,  la  901,  faidudlnf  17V  bruebM.  In  tbt  colnui  te 
IMO,  of  the  imii«xe4  taUo,  wixtj-4ma  buk«  and  tety  braiiGbei  are  ealimated,  for  lock  of  fn*h  rotima.  In  1894,  6,  6, 
and  T,  more  or  lew  baoka  or  braucbM  were  eotfanated  for  the  aime  reawa.  For  1838  and  1839,  the  retnma  appear  to 
be  tuple  te.  The  eatinatedbanka  br  1840  •»  ahONt  ose-ninlb  of  the  whole  nnber,  and  oosieriM  ■bovtone-ieBth 
ul  tte  ouklng  capltaL  The  varlatim  bm  Uat  eanaot  be  material  (  aa  the  eaiimatea  are  baaed  npon  the  ntnnu  of 
ftapferteaayear. 


BANKS. 


Whole  Bomber  of  Banka 
and  Bianobea  in  opera* 

■fan  


GipltBl  paid  In  

Loana and  diaeoanta  .... 

SCmU   

Red  eatatea  

Oibar  iaTeatmeBta  

Bae  fioai  etber  baaka.. 
BalM  of  other  bnika  < 
hand. 


UM 


Bfedefude, 

ipceU  

drcalatiea... 


Beporita 

Bwatberbaaka 

Other  llaUIMea.. 
icgreCMaor  bamk  accewitB 
Bttte  af  laveBtnenta  tap. 

IMiad  to  yield  faMNnw... 
IxMM  ti  oMh  ditto  bo- 
Tond  tBoant  of  capHnI 
foUto  .\Z 


Algggiteef  depoello  ead 


Bkte  of  depoaita,  eiroda' 
Oae,  MdT  emu  dee  hf 
other  banks  

Ba.i(apad^  specie  fluida, 
MHaefoaM-hMika,  and 
■BUi  due  by  ether  beafca 

BKocei  of  iMHdIate  Ua- 
tUdM  enr  iBoaediate 


TMl  of  MBBM  «r  nU  kteda 
TmM  UabOitiea,  azelMi*e 
af  thoao  to  BtoofcheUera.. 
Una  of  the  bMka  te  ooe 


DttiB  te  aB»  •wept  ether 
baeke  a>l  aUMkhoUera. . 
Matcimdatlon  I 


ft«6 
doUara. 

m,l  10,499 
«,11S,1U 
I«,8fi0,0» 
l,73SJ47 
9T,1M,IMS 

SS,IH,919 

w,e4i,7n 

M,8«,B70 
7S.«W,I>S6 

a6,<M.se3 

•16,074,441 
841,808,831 

14l,80a,»S7 
170,900,856 

197,108^9 

TClMilir 

4I8,»S^64B 
ltT,lN^B4e 

76,0863n 

ui.ui,9n 

73.6B4,«0t 


MM 


I8M 


704 
dellara. 

S31.tM.8S7 
363,103,834 
9,910,979 
11,140.107 
4,G43W' 
4e,0e4,03S 

11,086,301 1 
3,061,819, 
43,937,033 

103,6M,49S 
88,081,803 
3Sjm,37S 
19,830,479 

074,643,887 


T13 
doUara. 

tei.s79,«n 

437,900,080 
11,709,310 
14,104,379 
9  075,316 
9I,e7fl,95ft 

81,119,138 
4.600^6 
40,01«,9»4 
140,301.038 
119,104  4U 
80.408,369 
19.009J34 
1,109,879,136 


>00,lM3Ot^  493.389,000 

136,000,467  Hl,40e,7oe 

I 

186,778  860  385,40^478 

119,748^6  WS,807347 

108.109,783  19MII,n8 

117,976,059  170,996.084 

4*8,396,0871  6>1.190,7M 

•M,008,«18'  >SI^,«U 

100,149.917  114,394,402 

144,013,006,  181,404,719 

•9,606,194  106.161,000 


Ittr 


788 
dellara. 

100,773/»l 
538.113.708 
13,407,113 
10.064.451 
t0.433,S30 
50,068,910 

86,933,837 

37,019,340 
140,180,890 
117,397,185 
03  431,118 
36,960.380 
1,373  830,740 

087,010,890 


370,138,604 
976,968,070 

3»,004,19> 

139,479,177 

199,894,010 
706,490,171 

a7^B8«.4•3 

198,018,955 

313,148,304 
1 11,601  JOB 


II 


839 

doUara, 
817,680,778 
489,631,687 
83,906,604 
10.075,731 
34,104,117 
56,193, 103 

94,964,387 
9O4,0e<l 
35.184.113 
110,138,910 
84.691,184 
61.015.693 
60,099,679 
1,811,980,010 

501,700,819 


ia,I08161 
96*,880,094 

M1;B48,6S6 

119,147^ 

141,998,398 
704,838,977 

»13tt.a60 

144,173,001 

100,895,778 
91.174,658 


840 
doHara. 

837,139,511 
493,378,010 
86,138,404 
10,607,883 
38,393,346 
03,898W 

17,871,066 
8,613,507 
49,131,073 
189,170.095 
90,940,146 
98,185,508 
61,»16,M8 


946,384,047 
115,411,141 

178,040^ 

1»,0I^561 

149,9>0,086 

TeMss,m 

HI,499;B97 

183,400,831 

988,857,889 
107,798,019 


IS40 


901 

dollar*. 
898,443,091 
4eM96,538 
43,411,750 
39^181,910 
94,591,580 
41,140,184 

«^797,801 
8,618,874 
33,105,195 
100,960,071 
75,096397 
44,199.015 
43,315,188 
IW.9911,790 

66M0X.77t 


100,640,0e* 
IBI,e8M» 

lS^a^044 

08,607, 108 

118,1  S7.939 
057,749,877 

170,100^ 

100^097,001 

17O.I0W9O 

86wl7^«t 


Rbtubr  <^  Banks  nearest  to  January. 


BA  N  K8. 


Oeersta  

New  OitaBM.  

BoiHhCanlM  , 

OWo  

ladiaaa  

lIUMla  

Tirgiata  

Maine  

NewYot«   

Maaaachnaetta.  

Oonnectiieot  

PraemKnnin  

New  ietaep  

■arylMd  

DWtricO  of  CelomUa 

Baafcef  HefeOe  

Boakef  Mbeeenl.... 
Bnk  ef  KeMBoky 


In> 


Jaaaary,  1841. 


CircnUtion. 


dellara. 

0,M8,833 
6,44S,78( 
8,008,514 
8,084,841 
1,800,068 
8,100,415 
0,893,465 
1,73«,S90 
15,180,066 
9,111381 
1.79471I 
7380.130 
3300.009 
13S348 

11 1370 
80,078 

347,93« 
1318.461 


TMbI....  r438l,0H 


Deposila. 


dollare. 
1,986,413 
3,094,780 
1,711,746 

i33e3as 

471,748 
109.046 
1,7U.«>0 
T833M 
17398,179 
7.907,410 
8.873337 
5,840,100 
1.074348 
8,130370 
69S386 
061,MO 
838309 
S943S4 


Specie. 


dollare. 
1300,694 
3,161,343 
1,600387 
1,099,767 
I3T6.0SI 
039340 
1310,791 
169,798 
5,419,631 
1391304 
404396 
1,100,000 
486.049 
I3S0396 
145.619 
803.0*0 
509337 
181.980 


1S3U.M7 


January,  1844. 


Circnlatioo. 


dollara. 

8,«73,470 
1,416,994 
1,901,064 
1,384,430 
1,116335 
none. 
4375,139 
1,606.668 
163*6,401 
0319,167 
3398.969 
6,031,168 
1378,086 
1,647389 
597.189 
134,031 
1.073,090 
1.796300 


44306,414 

74331,050 


SS3aS3W 


Depoeita. 


dollariL 
1,416,198 
5364,686 
I3733» 
6OI377 
100,348 

3374361 
7,937.498 
39.016,4 1« 
1 031 3367 
8,993308 
9,794371 
1,190380 
8,691,978 
963.338 
994311 
1,3Se369 
676,137 


88.808,081 

97.081,393 


si3at,m 


Speeie. 


dollan. 

1,&4&,106 
7.871334 
709303 
778348 
909306 

1,160309 

338,709 
10,006343 
7398310 

493,430 
6388380 

516,710 
83*9,866 
1,063300 

613,719 
1303357 

80*398 


46.910300 
U310347 


H3M,U* 
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AMERICA, 


We  have  nader  the  head  of  New  York  given  statistics  of  the  bank  of  that 

state  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1843.  The  following  statements  and  tables 
include  all  the  statistical  information  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtuOj 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1845. 

"  Hie  state  of  the  currency  throughout  the  union,  as  a  great  whole,  has  been  in  a  most 
unusually  contracted  state.  Of  the  b^nkt  in  eighteen  states,  reported  nearest  to  Janoary, 
1844,  the  results  were  as  follows  :— 


dolUn. 

NettdrMtelioB   »9,491,S63 

SpMla  4MeB.«JS 

 mjmjn 


CircaUtkw  

Capital   l4tJt»Am 

HotM  M  bud   l«,7a7,IM 

"  Of  the  amount  of  notes  on  hand,  a  portion  were  checks  and  cash  items.  The 
nett  circulation  was  about  41,000,000  dollars,  or  near  3,000,000  dollars  less  than  the 
specie  on  hand — a  most  extraordinary  position  of  affairs,  and  eminently  indicative  of  the 
blight  which  in  the  past  few  years,  has  overtaken  paper  credits."— JTwU's  Commerciai 

Banks  of  New  York. 


DE8CRlPTIf>N. 

NoTfltnber,  1844. 

Angivt.  IM4. 

Novnnber,  1844. 

Febroary,  1B49. 

May,  1S4&. 

dolUn. 

17,111,101 
n,89S.I« 

dollan. 
10,19 1,»4 
l8,7«r,Lll 

doll  an. 
7S,MI,7S8 
8,968,091 

so^in^is 

dollar*. 
70^5,978 

18,S1S,MS 
99,979^ 

doUira. 

8.1I8W 
HUSliMS 

sa«aaiMr 

"  From  May  to  August  is  usually  the  season  when  travellers  and  traders  coming  to 
New  York  for  pleasure,  or  to  buy  goods,  or  pay  old  debts,  bring  with  them  large 
amounts  of  money.  It  is  also  the  season  when  the  supply  of  foreign  bills  being  the 
least,  an  export  of  coin  springs  up  to  supply  the  de6cit.  Hiis  year,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  payment  of  2,500,000  dollars  New  York  state  stock,  due  July  1st,  and 
the  resumption  of  the  Pennsylvania  dividends,  the  remittances  are  much  less  than  last 
year.  This  arises  from  diminished  imports,  and  from  a  better  price  obtained  abroad 
for  cotton  sold,  as  well  as  for  increasing  quantities  of  general  farm  produce  sold  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  modi&ed  tariff  of  that  country." — Hunft  Commercial  (^roniele. 

Rates  of  sterling  bills  on  London,  and  of  nght  checks  on  New  York,  vnOi 
the  receipts  of  specie,  and  specie  in  the  banks  of  New  Orleans  daring  tlw  fol- 
lowing periods  of  1844  and  1845:— 


DATES. 


1M4 

June  1  

Jnly  I  

AoRiut  I  . .  ■ . 
September  1 . 
Octobor  1.... 
NonmbcT  1. 
Decanber  1.. 


1845 
JaBnary  1  , 
Pabnar* ,., 
MarA..... 

"»»  

JaDa4 ..... 


Sterling. 


per  cent. 
7t  to  I 
S        „  I 


New  Y«k  CboiftB. 


per  oent. 
—  to 


—  db. 

fdb. 
dla. 
dia. 
_  pr. 


Keeeived  Specie. 


dollara. 

7,SS7,909 
7,6rOJ03 
7,l>7T.tIS 
7.797,m 
49,661 

sn,«M 

SS6.1M 


080,7X3 
006,141 
1,819, 116 
3,040,«I6 
X,148,«1S 


Specie  in  Baak. 


doUan. 
flUMMSi 
S,St4J81 


7,997,040 
8.jgjSI 


7,S1»JS0 

7.I74.7K 
7.914,409 

7,13S,6D9 
6,891,108 


'*  From  June,  1 843,  to  June,  1 844,  the  rate  for  sterling  evinced  violent  fluctuations,  as 
well  as  the  rate  for  New  York  checks.  The  donand  at  New  Orleans  for  eastern  funds 
.usually  raises  the  rate  to  a  premium  as  early  as  May  1st ;  at  which  period,  iu  IS44, 
they  were  at  1  per  cent  premium.   This  year,  on  the  1st  of  June,  they  had  only 
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attained  ^  per  cent  (miniuni.  The  receipts  of  specie  at  New  Orleans  are  also  much  less, 
resulting  in  a  decline  of  the  amount  held  by  the  banks  of  that  city.  The  course  of 
trade  between  the  western  country  and  New  York  usually  turns  upon  New  Orleans. 
The  west  buys  its  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  northern  and  eastern  Atlantic  cities, 
and  sells  its  produce  to  a  great  extent  in  New  Orleans.  The  demand  for  northern  funds, 
at  New  Orleans,  is  therefore  proportioned  to  Uie  extent  of  purchases,  as  compared  with 
■ales.  When  the  purchases  exceed  the  sales,  specie  usually  leaves  the  tanks  of  the 
states  ia  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  descends  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  for  investment 
in  bills.  This  demand  for  bills  has,  in  1845,  been  less  than  during  the  two  previous 
years;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  specie  of  the  New  Orleans  banks  has  decreased,  and 
spread  through  the  western  states  in  general  circulation,  improving  the  state  of  currency, 
and  promoting  the  soundness  of  the  western  trade.  The  west  has  been  a  good  deal  m 
want  of  a  circulating  medium  ;  and  that  circumstance  has  opened  the  door  to  the  cir- 
culation of  considerable  quantities  of  irregular  paper.  Of  this  description  were  the 
issues  of  some  of  the  Michigan  banks,  particularly  the  bankrupt  St.  Clair  bank.  In 
Chicago,  Illinois,  there  is  a  large  circulation  of  what  purports  to  be  checks  or  certificates 
of  deposit  upon  Wisconsin  insurance  companies.  In  Ohio,  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  currency  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
of  tnat  state.  A  sufficient  number  of  banks,  under  the  state  bank  feature,  have  been 
organised,  to  constitute  the  state  bank ;  and  the  governor  has  issued  his  proclamation 
to  the  effect  that  some  concerns,  having  complied  with  the  free  banking  portion  of  the 
law,  are  authorised  to  commence  business  as  independent  banks.  The  probability  is, 
that  new  banks  will  multiply  under  the  loose  provisions  for  the  state  bank,  until  a  dis- 
astrous reverse  ovotakes  the  whole.  That  branch  of  the  law  offers  greater  inducements 
to  irr^ular  banking  than  does  the  other  branch  of  the  same  law.  This  latter  is  a  copy 
of  the  New  York  free  banking  law  ;  in  relation  to  which,  a  most  startling  decision  has 
been  made  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  by  Judge  Bronson,  to  the  effect  that 
the  law  authorising  them  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  institutions  organised  under 
it  have  no  legal  existence.  The  conclusion  of  the  decision  of  the  learned  judge  is  as 
follows : — 

"  *  We  are  then  brought  to  the  following  results,  all  founded — not  upon  mere  dictct— 
but  upon  the  express  adjudication  of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  : — 1.  It  is  ihe 
business  and  duty  of  the  court  to  examine  and  decide  whether  any  law  falling  within  the 
two-thirds  clause  of  the  constitution  received  the  requisite  number  of  votes  to  give  it  vali- 
dity. If  it  did  not,  the  supposed  law  is  utterly  void.  2.  Associations  formed  under  the 
l^neral  banking  law  are  corporaUons  ;<— and  3.  The  constitution  extends  to  all  corpora- 
tions. The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Having  examined  and  ascertained  that  the  general 
banking  law  did  not  have  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  either  house,  it 
Ibllows  that,  BO  far  as  it  authorised  the  forming  corporations  or  associations,  it  is  utterly 
Tind;  and  the  banking  companies  which  have  been  organised  under  it  have  no  legal 
existence.* 

**This  decision,  should  it  be  sustained,  involves  the  most  important  consequences  ; 
in  order  to  estimate  which,  we  annex  the  following  table : 

Baku  of  New  York,  distinguishing  the  Free  Bank8,I844-5. 


DBMatimoN. 


Loaw.  

RmI  cmmb  

BaBd«   

SMdU  

Bwa  tmt  

SiwSe  

CtA'  itniM  

K«tk-i>otM  

Dm  buka  

Tatal  veaoanM  


S3 
Banks, 


doUarm. 

S7,aes,i60 

i,sss.soa 

4,170,939 

ni.iDs 

H8,709 
6»7B,0M 
4,9I1.SI« 

7.I79^SS 


Free 
Banka. 


doUan. 
16,610.740 
440,180 
S,1S4,431 
6,603,743 

191,900 
1,190.037 
1,SS6,SIS 

&33,899 
1.993,990 


Total,  148. 


DX8CRIPTI0N. 


dollan. 

73,909,000 
3,B97.9aS| 
4yl19,013 
10,773,679' 
331,109 
730,9601 

8.968,on; 

0,041,928, 
S,MI9,037 

«,n7,6i»| 


ai,04a^9Vlia,4l7^! 


Capital  

Profita  

Cinulation  

Due  »tai»  

Due  caoal  fuad  

D<l>iMlU>ra  

IndWidumla  

Banka  

United  Statea  

Otber  itcma  

Total  llabHitUa  


S3 

Corporate 
Banka. 

69 
PrM 
Banka, 

Total,  i4S. 

doltara. 

3M9I,460 
8^,f»3 
19,114,686 
&9S,439 
1,914,790 
91,979,071 
461,448 
11,910,760 
9.011,757 
401.624 

dollan. 
19,997,147 
1,033,437 
9,037,933 
9 1.648 

310,703 
8,41 3,U  I 

339,470 
3,2S0,M3 

774,904 

187^ 

doDara, 

43,618,607 
4,414,830 
30,139,919 

1,S94,9«3 
30,301,699 
807,918 
14,431,103 
S.786.3St 
989,469 

87.769,994 

31^,491 

119,40S^ 

VOL.  III. 
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"The  interest  iDTOlved  in  these  exwting  banks,  i<,  it  appears,  near  33,000,0(10 dollan, 
or  rather  more  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  baoking  interest  of  the  state,  ia 
additioo  to  which,  ihere  are  some  12,000,000  dollars  iovoWed  in  free  banks  in  liquida- 
tion in  the  hands  of  trustees,  &c.  This  i»  the  second  serious  difficulty  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  loose,  not  to  say  careless,  manner  in  which  the  slate  constitution  is  tiifted  with, 
in  the  formation  of  laws,  affecting  in  their  operation  the  best  interests  of  the  peopleof 
the  state.  The  state  constitution  provides  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  mcmben  elected 
to  each  branch  of  the  legislature  shall  be  required  to  any  bill  creating,  eontinaiiig,  or 
altering,  or  renewing  any  body,  politic  or  corporate,  or  for  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  to  a  local  or  private  purpose.  Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  some  fi,500,000 
dollars  were  given  to  railroads  on  a  majority  vote^  and  a  bill  under  which  shctj-five 
banks  have  been  organised  with  reference  to  swne  paper,  as  money,  pasted  by  a  similar 
vote.  And  these  great  interests  are  now  declared  null  and  void  for  the  waat  of  proper 
adherence  to  the  organic  law  of  the  state." 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  8AVIXG8*  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

"According  to  an  official  copy  of  the  Twenty-fift^b  Annual  Report  of  the  TrostsM 
of  the  Bank  of  Savings,  in  the  city  of  New  Yoi^  for  1843,  laid  before  the  legislstoie 
March  8,  1844,  it  appeara  that  the  trustees  have  received  from  18,479  deporitors,  from 
1st  of  January  to  Slst  of  December,  1843,  the  sum  of  1,157,682  dotlara  60  cents.  The 
nature  of  drafts  paid  was  148,814  dollars,  and  the  amount  paid  out  was  950,286 
dollars. 

"The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  persons  from  whom  deposits  were  received, 
and  the  amount  deposited ;  the  number  of  drafts  drawn  at  the  InatitntioD,  aod  the 
amount  paid  out,  in  each  month  of  the  year,  commencing  in  January,  and  aidiag  ta 

December,  1843 : 

**The  following  table  presents  a  general  view  of  the  institution,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  its  charter,  in  July,  1819,  to  January,  1844: — 

Receipts. 

Mim  CM. 

July,  ISIS,  U  ttHj,  ISM,   6  yMia,  from  S9.U7  tt§tMmm    1.8S0^  4» 

.     I8S«,  tDJ«D.  ISM,  A4        „        aO,B>B       „    S,i6l^IS  St 

Ju.  ISSS,      „      %tU,  S  .        S3,8SS       n    *M*J»t  TO 

„  ISSS,    „    ISM),  s       „      9vm     .    hfiti^  so 

S*i  „        S6e,174    lft,»18,ttS  47 

M     1«40>       „      mi,   1  Ujm       „    l.O0A,SS8  S7 

„  is4t.    „    is«^  1       „      iB,9«     „    iwn»  ss 

M    IS4I.     ,     U4S,  1  iMw     .    an^n  » 

„     ISU,      »      1S«,  1  „         IS^Wt       „    l.H7,flSI  t> 

4|  SM.401       „   «,aSt,8U  IS 

Detect  UMfoitpaM  to  MS^Mditni   ls;>SS,4SS  S7 

TsMMs'n 

aadlat«wt.i4toaaaitwtallacJuMrjahUmS.IS4«   U84dSSS  SS 

Todd  te«  to  daptiltew  J waty  It,  lUt   SySSUM  SS 

"The  foreign,  aa  well  as  the  domestic  exchanges,  have  during  the  past  year,  1844-5, 
evinced  a  remarkable  steadiness  ;  causing  them  to  assimilate,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to 
the  state  of  the  exchanges  between  the  nations  of  Europe.  As  an  evidence  of  this  great 
regularity  in  price,  we  may  take  a  table  of  the  prices  of  bills  on  England  at  New  Or- 
leans, checks  on  New  York,  and  the  rate  of  sterling  at  New  York,  at  correspoodiog 
periods  throughout  the  year ;— also,  the  quantity  of  cotton  and  tobacco  exported  fiom 
New  Orleans,  from  the  1st  of  September,  when  the  cotton  year  CMnmences,  to  the  dose 
of  each  month,  as  follows : — 
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CoHFAKATiVE  Ratet  of  StarliDg,  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 


DATS. 


2' 

1 


1844 

52  V;;;;-; 

Jaly  1  

Aagwt  1  

.SaptMoJMr  1... 

'Octotwr  1  

NmmlMr  L.. 
I>w«abw  1... 


1B4» 

JmiMtj  1  ,. 

PMwiury  

MwtA  

■•jr  

4  

J«It  1  


COTTON. 


Mm. 

Ml  m 

a48,l>M 

t4,m 


ai  8,440 
4»7.4W 

776,474 

990,113 


TOBACCO. 


S7,6SS 
t8,074 

S6,M1 

ea.i» 
si,Ha 
^036 
4494 
4MI 


9^ 
11,381 
13,41S 
37,C2G 
■4^1 
44.168 


NEW  ORLBANS. 


U  pr. 


B  to 

Si*. 


10 
9 
9 

H 


9 


Cheeka  on  Ntw 

York. 
I  to  I  pr. 


i:;f 
f:,i 


10  „  114 

9}  „  10 

9  10 

9    .,  10 


Cotton  and  tobacco  form  the  basis  of  two-tbirds  of  the  foreign  bills  with  which  the 
maikeU  are  supplied.  Therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  these  bills  offering  must  be  the 
greatest  at  those  seasons  when  the  cotton  goes  forward  most  freely — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
month  of  December,  when  200,000  bales  of  cotton,  worth  6,000,000dollars.  went  forward, 
supply  of  bills  mast  have  been  very  much  greater  than  in  the  month  of  June,  when 
50,000  bales,  worth  1,500,000  dollars  only,  went  forward.  Most  of  these  bills  are 
sent  to  New  York  for  negotiation  ;  and,  by  that  means,  become  the  basis  on  which  the  do- 
mestic  exchanges  turn,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  the  winter  months,  therefore, 
when  thelai^;est  supply  of  foreign  bills  on  southern  account  Is  selling  in  New  Yoik,  the 
greatest  supply  of  drafts  on  New  York  is  created,  and  the  rate  falls  to  a  discount  in  the 
southern  cities.  In  the  spring  months,  when  southern  dealers  are  coming  north,  and 
payments  mature  for  goods  purchased  north  and  east,  on  southern  and  western  account, 
a  demand  springs  up  for  northern  funds,  which  raises  the  rate  to  a  premium,  as  observed 
in  the  table.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  irregularity  in  the 
supply  of  bills,  the  price  has  maintained  a  uniformity  which,  perhaps,  the  exchanges  of 
ttis  country  never  before  exhibited,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  Two  important  in- 
fluences have  gradually  come  into  operation,  to  effect  this  result  One  tt  the  long  eon- 
Itmced  idnautanee  of  money  in  England^  and  Us  comparaHve  ekeapneUf  eon^red 
with  the  rates  obtainable  for  Ut  use  on  this  side  of  tho  AtlantiCf  and  the  facility  of 
its  transfer,  hy  meant  <^  steam  navigation  ;  and  also  the  increase  of  exchange  opera- 
tions with  the  continent,  by  means  of  which,  arbitrations  can  be  made  to  better  advan- 
tage, in  some  cases,  indirectly,  than  directly— thus  affbrdin|^  a  check  upon  too  exorbi- 
tant a  demand  upon  any  one  point ;  as,  for  instance,  knowmg  the  price  of  continental 
bills  in  London,  which  are  sold  for  cash.  It  is  easily  ascertainable  which  wilt  be  the 
best  remittance  to  London,  a  sterling  bill,  or  a  bill  on  any  of  the  continental  cities — 
say  Hamburg.  The  price  of  Hamburg  bills  in  London  being  mks.  13.9^  shillings 
per  1/.,then  the  difference  will  be  as  follows 

«  *.  A 

U,miurkahMtMialdlBLeB4oii,UBks.lS.9iib.   IISS  8  11 

LcM  brokense,  l>10p«rc«at   1  S  1 


Pncaedi  io  Loodoa. 

KMoittediaaUriiDC  

L«MtatarM»,  80  day*.  


^1111  IS 
9  S 


119S  a  M 


110s  S  19 


fllll  IK.  l£at4.79.orlor.n.«MtlB New  York... 
U^tOabwooHHkoaoi^atSBt  


dln.SSS4  M 
BStS  99 


"  Thus  a  premium  equal  to  7.77  per  cent  on  sterling,  is  equal  to  354  for  marks  banco. 
An  advance  ctt  sterling  to  8  per  cent  would,  therefore,  make  the  marks  (remaining  the 
aame)  the  best  remittance  to  London;  and,  as  the  exports  of  produce  to  the  continent 
are  la^ly  on  the  increase,  the  material  for  these  arbitrations  is  greatly  increasing.  It  is 
ako  the  case,  that  the  leading  London  houses  are  largely  connected  on  this  side  of  the 
water :  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchanges  afford  far  too  profitable  a  means  of  employ- 
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ing  money,  to  allow  them  to  take  place  to  iik^  extent  as  fbrmeiiy.  The  tfue  par 
exchange  between  New  Yorh  and  London^  it  about  9|  nominal  premium.  It  requires 
however,  an  advance  to  near  lO^y  before  gold  can  be  shipped  to  advantage.  When, 
therefore,  bills  are  scarce,  and  command  ten  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  moDeif  is  worth  two 
per  cent  in  London,  and  six  per  cent  in  New  York,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  profit 
18  realised  by  selling  at  ten  percent;  employing  the  money  here  to  better  advantage 
than  it  can  be  employed  in  Europe,  and  replacing  the  bills  when  the  crops  come  forward, 
at  a  difference,  perhaps,  of  one  per  cent.  These  are  powerful  inBuences  in  preserving  t 
steadiness  of  exchange,  and  are  the  reverse  of  that  system  formerly  practised  by  banks 
at  the  south.  Those  concerns  bought  bills  when  they  were  cheap,  and  held  them  withont 
interest,  to  sell  when  ihey  advanced.  Hence,  unless  they  got  a  price  equal  to  the  accu- 
mulated interest,  with  a  profit  added,  they  lost  money.  Under  such  a  system,  tlw  fluc- 
tuations in  bills,  and  the  mai^n  between  the  north  and  south,  were  necessarily  greater 
than  when  individual  capital  is  applied,  as  now,  to  their  regulation. 

"The  fiscal  year,  for  the  federal  government,  closed  on  the  30th  June,  1845,  and 
the  revenues  are  about  6,000,000  dollars  less  than  the  estimates.  This  has  arisen  firam 
the  diminished  imports ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  have  resulted  from  the  &ct  that  d» 
imports  of  last  year  were  in  excess  of  the  country,  at  a  tinoe  when  the  low  prices  cS  pro- 
duce  necessarily  compelled  an  economy  in  purchases  of  consumable  goods,  beyond  thst 
which  is  usually  observed  when  the  proBts  of  planting  and  farming,  arising  out  of  high 
moneyed  prices  fur  produce,  are  large.  Among  the  population  of  the  United  Slatei, 
perhaps,  to  a  degree  greater  than  in  any  other  country,  the  enterprise  of  the  people  keeps 
pace  with  their  means ;  and  the  general  trade  of  the  country  fluctuates,  in  a  rapid  and 
marked  manner,  with  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  leading  interests. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  derive  U^eir  means  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  end  farm  produce ;  all  of  which  depend  for  their  price  upon  the 
state  of  the  foreign  markets,  where  the  lai^st  proportion  of  the  surplus  is  cuosamed. 
The  tari£F  of  18^  was  looked  upon,  by  very  many  of  the  friends  of  protection,  as  too 
ultra  in  its  nature  to  be  permanent  s  and,  as  such,  did  not  meet  their  entire  approba- 
tion. 

"  In  a  popular  government  like  our  own,  there  is  always  a  diversity  of  interests,  and  a 
variety  of  views  in  relation  to  the  utility  of  leading  measures.  In  most  cases,  there  are 
real  benefits  derivable  from  legislation  on  commercial  subjects,  by  one  class  of  citizens, 
to  the  positive  injury  of  some  other  class  or  classes.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  sulyect  of 
legislation,  in  which  stability  is  of  greater  importance,  than  that  of  the  tariff.  In  con- 
structing a  tariff,  therefore,  which  shall  serve  the  interests  of  all  classes,  and  of  the 
country  at  large,  permanency  is  the  quality  which  is  most  to  be  desired.  It  matters  far 
less,  in  the  long  run,  how  high  or  how  low  may  be  the  average  per  cent  payable  on  im- 
ported goods,  provided  that  rate  is  enduring.  All  classes,  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  not 
subject  to  change,  will  accommodate  themselves  to  its  practical  operation,  and  tbe  busi- 
ness of  the  country  progress  steadily. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  uncertainty  paralyses  the  enterprise  of  citizens,  stag- 
nates capital,  and  imparts  a  sluggish  movement  to  trade,  which  is  not  slow  to  evince 
itself  in  decreased  employment,  and  reduced  wages  to  the  workioe  many.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  benefits  expectecl  from  any  commercial  measure,  of  a  radical  character,  rarely, 
if  ever,  flow  fiom  it.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  advantages  ofi*ered  to  the  employment 
of  capital,  in  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  if  the  constant  fear  bangs  over  tbe 
capitalist  that  those  advantages  may  be,  after  lie  has  embarked  his  capital,  suddenly 
withdrawn,  before  he  can  reap  the  expected  profits,  or  even  be  remunerated  for  lib  out- 
lay. In  such  a  state  of  uncertainty,  he  chooses  rather  to  employ  his  funds  temporarily, 
even  at  a  less  profit,  until  the  future  holds  out  more  of  stability.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  in  relation  to  those  benefits  which  flow  incidentally  from  legislative  action,  than 
in  those  which  take  the  form  of  a  special  charter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  bank  liv* 
Notwithstanding  that  law  was  strictly  a  party  measure,  and  a  strong  opposing  party 
threatened  repeal  as  soon  as  it  became  a  law,  yet  numerous  banks  have  been  started 
under  it;  because  those  banks,  thus  started,  will  have  a  legal  existence  up  to  the  period 
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designated  by  the  law  under  which  they  were  authoriied,  notwithstanding  that  th« 
repeal  of  that  law  may  take  place,  and  prevent  any  new  institutions  from  b^ng 
formed. 

"The  stagnation  of  trade,  to  which  ve  have  alluded,  as  incident  upon  a  renewed 
discussion  of  the  tariff  question,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  will  doubtless  hare 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  business  of  the  comiDg  fall.  There  seems  to  be  an  at- 
tempt making  to  continue  the  employment  of  banks  in  some  sort,  as  is  now  the  case 
under  the  act  of  June  17>  1844;  under  which  the  banks  give  a  required  secuiity,  and 
from  them  the  United  States  deposits  cannot  be  removed  without  sufficient  cause  as- 
signed by  the  secretary,  or  on  their  failing  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  in  relation  to 
Mcnrity. 

"It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  English  government  and  people  (and.  in  matters 
of  finance  theirs  are  operations  of  a  magnitude  suflBcient  to  form  a  guide  for  the  com- 
nercial  world),  that  the  mere  power  of  expansion  in  banking  institutions,  even  when  the 
ultimate  payment  of  every  individual  bill  is  in  nowise  jeopardised,  has  an  influence  dele- 
terious to  commercial  and  national  interests;  and.  acting  upon  that  experience,  the 
government  has  positively  restricted  the  banks  of  the  whole  kingdom  from  exceeding  a 
certain  amount  of  paper  issues.  It  is  not  that  there  is  danger  that  the  Bank  of  England 
will  fail,  and  not  be  able  to  pay  its  notes,  that  governmeitt  has  positively  restricted  its 
credit  issues  to  a  point  as  low  as  14,000,000/.,  or  6,000,000/.  below  its  usual  actual 
issues;  and  has  prohibited,  hereafter,  the  creation,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
•ny  bank  of  issue  whatever.  It  is  because  the  object  to  be  obtained  is  a  steadiness  of 
the  cuirency,  and  a  uniformity  of  its  action  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  all  the 
channels  of  business.  The  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency at  will,  is  the  power  of  altering  the  value  of  all  property  and  of  all  prices,  as  well 
as  of  raising  prices  in  one  branch  of  trade,  and  of  lowering  them  in  another,  by  with- 
drawing funds  from  one  quarter,  and  putting  them  out  in  another.  This  involves  an 
aggregate  loss  to  the  community  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  that  incurred  by  the  oc- 
casional failure  of  an  isolated  bank,  in  the  payment  of  its  notes.  Hence,  although  the 
Bank  of  England  continues  to  be  tlie  recipient  of  the  deposits  of  the  government,  as 
those  deposits  are  payable  promptly  out  again,  for  government  uses,  a  small  portion  of 
them,  only,  can  be  re-loaned  by  the  bank.  It  has  no  power  of  multiplying  them  by  the 
issues  of  its  own  notes,  in  a  proportion  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  deposits  it  holds.  In 
the  United  States,  if  the  banks  were  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  only,  the  use  of 
them  by  the  government,  as  depositories,  would  not  involve  any  serious  changes  in  the 
channels  of  employment,  for  any  considerable  sums  of  money.  As  the  case  stands, 
however,  the  receipt  of  the  public  money  gives  to  the  government  bank  the  means  by 
vvhich  it  extracts  specie  from  the  debtor  institutions.  It  then  has  it  in  its  power  to  mul- 
tiply that  specie  b^  three,  in  its  loan  transactions.  Thus,  extensive  curtailments  take 
place  within  the  circle  of  the  debtor  banks,  and  an  equally  lai^  expansion  around  the 
government  depository.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  disturb  the  channels  in  which  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  usually  employed  ;  and  by  so  doing,  to  produce  great  evils. 
In  general  estimation,  the  effect  of  making  the  public  dues  payable  in  specie,  only,  is 
to  produce  a  decline  in  general  prices.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  legitimate  effect  of  such  a 
measure,  if  put  in  operation  at  a  time  when  a  level  of  prices  exists,  and  which  has  re- 
sulted from  a  superabundance  of  credits,  based  upon  the  specie  called  into  action  by 
the  government  demands.  Such  cannot,  however,  be  the  effect  when  prices  are  low, 
and  are  uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  any  considerable  portion  of  outstanding 
credits. 

*'  In  England,  and  on  the  continent*  the  consumption  of  raw  produce  of  all  kinds, 
is  vastly  in  excess  of  what  has  been  the  case  for  a  series  of  years;  and  although  the 
crops  are  so  prolific  as  to  afford  unusual  supplies,  there  are  indications  of  advancing 
prices^  consequent  upon  increased  consumption.  This  latter  circumstance  is  that  which 
the  present  policy  of  the  British  government  is  avowedly  designed  to  encourage ;  and  a 
recent  announcement  of  the  premier  was  to  the  effect  that  it  had  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
pectation.   The  enhanced  consumption  of  raw  produce  in  England  is,  of  all  other  ooour« 
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ranoes,  best  ealcutated  to  promole  the  iaterestt  of  the  United  States;  but  it  takei  (torn 
the  orer-supplied  markets  here  that  turplui,  during  the  presenee  of  wbidi,  prieeB  eannQt 
die  healthy.  It  is  obviously  the  case,  that  the  wealui  of  all  people  consists  in  the 
quantity  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  of  industry,  that  thejr  are  enabled  to  enjoj. 
That  government,  therefore,  confers  the  greatest  benefits  upon  its  people  which  allows 
the  labour  of  each  individual  to  procure  for  him  the  greatest  qnantilies  of  necessaries 
and  comforts."— J7unt*«  Commercial  Chronicle* 


THB  SUFFOLK  BAUK,  BOSTON 

The  syatem  of  this  bank,  which  has  a  capita!  of  1,000^000  dollars,  is  on  be- 
half of  an  asso(natioQ  of  banks  in  Boston,  to  Teceire  at  par  bills  of  any  of  the 
New  En^and  states,  whidi  shall  deposit  in  spede  in  tiw  Suffolk  bank,  aoertrin 
sum  on  which  no  interest  shall  be  allowed,  and  before  drawing  out  whidi  fifte^i 
days'  notice  shall  be  given.  Its  purpose  is,  in  fact,  to  arrange  the  exchanges,  and 
n^tiate  at  Boston  the  bills  of  the  Beveral  New  England  states, — and  its  profits 
arise  firom  the  use  of  the  dqponts> — ^while  other  banks  pay  interest  on  depouta. 

Fbices  of  Stocks  in  the  New  York  Madcet. 


STATES. 


ggfad  StKtM  

ii«w  Y«ik!""!!!I"!I*Il*i 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

DltM  

MowYnltdtj  

DiiW  '  

OUo  

Ditto  

Kontoeky  

TOBBOOMO  

Alabam  

PoDBarlmriB  

IlUnd*  

IndUna  ••..»  

HorlMB  RailrooA  

Hohawk   

Lmw  \a»xA  ditto  

StoMogtao  (  

N.  tod  Wor.  ditto  

Mb  ditto  


Rate. 


6'b 


Rodoenable 


18«9 

ISftS 

1S4B-19 

INa 

1S61 

IB9» 

IS60 

lur 

isra 

ISH 


tut 
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IIS 
109 
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in 

101 

im 

'rii 

M 
48 
Hi 


Soptonber, 


UHS 


Deoember. 
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IC 
IS 
ll« 
IDS' 
100 

98 
114 
1011 

M 

IM 
BO 

S' 
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lasl 

106 
101 
IM 
lOS 
103 
IIS 
IDS 
M 
IN 
1034 
IM 

rlj 

M 

5? 


a«j- 


IM 

m 

13 

in 


101 
Ul: 

101 

si 

'A 


**  There  is  a  marked  depression  in  prices,  it  appears,  in  almost  all  descriptions ; 
which  is  more  remarkable  in  stocks  of  the  character  of  United  States  six  per  cents,  and 
New  York  city  and  state.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  last  quotations  for  United 
States  stocks  are  dividend  off.  This  prrce  for  United  States  stocks  yields  rather  less  tbsn 
five  per  cent  for  the  money.  A  new  loan  of  400,000  dollars  has  been  made,  however,  by 
the  stnte  of  New  York,  under  the  law  for  preserving  the  state  credit,  at  a  rate  which 
yields  five  and  three-quarters  per  cent.  The  loan  is  a  six  per  cent  semi-annual  stock,  re- 
deemable in  1852,  and  was  taken  at  102  dollars  and  25  cents  for  170,000  dollars;  103 
dollars  and  30  cenU  for  225,000  dollars  ;  and  103  dollars  and  25  cents  for  5000  dollars. 
The  old  Slocks  of  the  same  lime  and  tenor,  are  selling  in  the  market  at  six  per  cent  pre- 
mium. The  following  table  shows  the  whole  amount  of  the  present  debt  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  the  terms  on  wlucb  each  debt  was  contracted : — 
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DBSCRIFTION. 


Efto  «ad  Ghnt^ila. 


Total   

OtrngnCual  , 

Cijrofa  uid  Sraecs.. 
UmmCo  

Cmbu»(  


Chsnaiig  

Chcoanfa   

CndLm  Ukm  

ChauBgo  


BbekBlnr. 


CbttMnfo  

ItteBalvfMMBt.. 

BImA  Rhar  

Xrie  BBhrmMot, . 

Bhek  Hirer  

OMtda   

Ohanuco  

Iria  BabufVBMtt.. 


IkckSlvar  

OaoMM  Taney  ... 
OMidaBlTcr  .... 

ChMaiM  

IrfvBi^rfMMnt. 


Bbe&Blw. 


.  -jTaOn 
OMliaUka 
■rift  ] 


1M  

oswdllarMata... 


ifan  M  unuK. 

BMesaMow. 

1BI7 

1887 

IBIS 

I8S7 

tSI9 

IS3T 

1819 

1837 

Jan.  IBM 

1687 

raD*  iHSv 

1837 

ahC*  itna 

1887 

lam 

1887 

IStS 

1817 

Jaly,  1848 

UCb  IBIS 

1849 

IBSt 

IB49 

IB9B 

1845 

I8S1 

1S4C 

ina 

184S 

NsT*  ISM 

UU 

184C 

fma 

.... 
164S 

ISH 

I84S 

1818 

184S 

IMA 

Itl49 

IBM 

1800 

mi 

1850 

IBBl 

1800 

IBSS 

1800 

IBU 

184S 

tot* 

1800 

1094 

1840 

ISS6 

IB4S 

lew 

1B4S 

I8S7 

1S50 

IStT 

1890 

IB9? 

1890 

IBS7 

IBOD 

IBS? 

1800 

1888 

1860 

US9 

ISSft 

ISU 

IBOO 

1MB 

18U 

ISM 

ISOO 

IBM 

ISM 

IBtt 

I8S0 

low 

ISM 

ISW 

1B9S 

1844 

I8BB 

18W 

ISOS 

IBM 

IBM 

1840 

1808 

IB41 

IBM 

1S4I 

18M 

1841 

ISM 

1B4I 

IMt 

1841 

18M 

IMl 

IW 

IMl 

1881 

I8M 

UN 

mt 

■•M 

"'JS4» 

IMS-* 

IMS 

IBM 

Hay.  ms 

ISM 

l«4i 

ISH 

IH4 

ISM 

Sept.  IM4 

ism 

Jime,  I84A 

IBM 

INS 

MM 

IMS 

Utt 

4,)S  pr. 
H  >  3,68  pr. 
par. 
par. 
1  preia. 
Tj  a  8  pr. 
S  a  6,09  ^. 
1,35  pr. 
7.18  pr. 
iM  dia. 
7,83  pr. 
I  a  6^  dia. 

8,16  pr. 
1  a  ».9$  fr. 

par* 

par. 


par.  a  3,30  pr. 

pat. 
10^  a  11  pr. 

15,10  fr. 

njii'pr. 
pr. 


^.ispET 

3  a  63*  pr. 
«  a  7,91  pr. 

par. 

par. 

B,  18  a  II,  18  fr. 

1-8  a  I  pr. 

8  pr. 
par. 
par. 
par. 

Ijpr. 
par. 
9  a  10|  dla. 

9  da. 

9  a  181  dla. 
9db. 
Of  dla. 

9  af^'db. 

l4^ 

l^MHt. 
pw. 
p«r. 
pM. 


6  40  pr. 
«■«  pr. 
l.fil  pr, 

9,^pr. 
«.Upr. 


lUteorin. 


6'a 
ra 
fi-a 

era 
Pa 
ra 

Pa 
S'a 
6^> 
6-a 

<*B 

O'a 
G'a 
O'a 
S'a 

r» 


S'a 
O'a 
O'a 
S-a 
S'a 
S'a 
B*a 
&'a 
S'a 
O'a 
S'a 
S'a 
S'a 
O'a 
S'a 
S'a 
S'a 
S'a 
S'a 
S'a 
S-a 
S'a 
S'a 
S'a 
O'a 
6'a 
S'a 
Pa 
O'a 
O'a 
S'a 
6'a 
S'a 
«*a 
O'a 
S'a 

ffa 


ra 

IFu 

0^ 
S'a 

ra 


Rcd0e«ed  to  jGly'i.'i8i8'.'.'.''"! 
Hew  YoA  atate  debt.  Jely.  IS40 . 


AnKWBt 


Mian. 
S08AIO 
S8i^ 
8700180 
9^000 
180^000 
880^ 
W8,M0 
1,800^ 

loojstn 

«M,0N 
888^ 

88tm> 

1,118^1 
430,BM 
S70JM 

7,78*771 
t37,8B0 
ISOi^BO 
3IM*0 

87,800 
ISOM 
1«^«8 
180,808 

SS.7S7 
1M,M0 

M.0OO 
900,OM 
67S,OM 
930,909 

S16,M7 
t9S,09t 

81,474 
93,083 

1,800,000 
38,980 

S,8M,0M 
908,008 
S1,WC 
30,000 

OM,afo 

9,330,919 
SM,IM 

Mm 

9S,0M 
90,000 
808000 
114«9 
SS.6B9 
36.780 
10,0M 
86^ 
M,OM 
0,080 

iQiaoo 

3t,MS,90S 
8,MT,m 
830,000 
l»0,OM 
ISI^OM 

Bo^ooo 

lOO^OW 
9U,MII 
^8M 


V,S8a,t9l 
TJI7.61I 


ISk7«M14 


u    M     ir"  *«■      addition,  some  5,500.000  dol- 

3"  j*T  rtock  iMued  in  raQroad  and  canal  cooipanieo,  lome  of  which  the  sUte  k 
«f^y  boideued  with.  It  will  be  obserrcd  that  the  teniu  od  which  New  Torit  hat  been 
«He  to  bonow  money,  have  varied  greatly  during  the  twenty-dght  years  since  ibe  fint 
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became  ft  borrower.   In  the  yean  1 830 — 1 833,  she  obtained  as  high  at  6fteen  and  a  hilf 
per  cent  premium  for  r^ular  issues  of  6ve  per  cent  stock,  twenty-two  years  to  run.  Sech 
an  enormous  price  for  stocks,  in  this  country,  naturally  led  to  their  extensive  manufac* 
ture  ;  and,  like  all  other  business,  it  was  overdone.    Since  that  time>  the  creation  of  «»ie 
230,000,000  dollars  of  public  stock,  state  and  city,  has  taken  place.   Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  price  of  stocks  would  rule  low.    It  is,  however,  to  be 
taken  into  account,  that  prices  of  all  commodities  are  low,  profits  of  business  are  small,  and 
the  number  of  enterprises  demanding  extraordinary  capital  fewerthan  formerly.    Hence,  it 
would  naturally  follow  that  money  would  seek  stocks  for  investment  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  those  yearji,  when  a  speculative  feeling,  pervading  all  classes  of  business,  induced 
a  demand  for  capital,  even  in  the  smallest  channels  of  business,  to  invest  in  extrBordioary 
operations,  apart  from  the  regular  business  of  the  operator.   It  is  true  that  the  railrrad 
speculation  in  the  New  England  states  has  gone  on  to  a  surprising  extent,  but  there  it 
nothing  in  it  of  that  wildness  that  marked  bank  speculations  in  former  years ;  and,  after 
all,  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  expended  in  the  projected  railroads  of  the  five  New  Eng- 
land states  is  small,  compared  to  the  actual  wealth  of  that  section  of  the  country,  the 
object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  sources  whence  it  will  mostly  be  drawn.  The 
roads  projected,  are  nearly  all  well  located.    It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases,  parallel  lines 
are  laid  out ;  but  they  are  in  sections  of  the  country  densely  populated,  connecting  im- 
portant interests.    The  legislature  of  Connecticut  has  granted  a  charter  for  a  most  im- 
portant link  in  connecting  the  great  New  England  web  of  railroads  with  the  city  of  New 
York.    We  allude  to  the  Hartford  and  Danbury  railroad  running  forty  miles  from  Hart- 
ford, to  strike  the  New  York  line  at  or  near  the  boundary  of  West  Chester  and  Putoim 
counties.    The  capital  is  Bxed  at  3,000,000  dollars.    The  route  is  through  the  lai^est 
and  most  wealthy  manufacturing  towns  of  Connecticut,  forming  a  connexion  with  the  Har- 
lem, tlie  means  of  communication  between  New  York  city  and  the  great  eastern  districu. 
This,  with  the  Erie  and  Harlem  roads,  will  require  10,000,000  dollars  in  a  year  or  two, 
and  the  eastern  roads  may  require  16,000,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  2,500,000  dcilm 
that  Boston  will  require  for  bei  water-works.   The  whole  may  form  an  amouot  equal  to 
30,000,000  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  two  or  three  years.   This,  it  will  be  observed,  it  an 
operation  far  different  in  its  results  from  that  of  invesUng  large  sums  in  banking;  whidi, 
with  the  credits  of  those  concerns,  are  loaned  out  to  speculators,  and  sunk  in  baseless 
undertakings,  that  leave  no  valuable  equivalent  for  the  outlay.   In  the  present  state  of 
this  country,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  establishes  a  property,  the  value  of  whidi 
must  constantly  be  enhanced,  as  the  country  progresses  in  population  and  wealth. 

A  Table  exluUting  the  Value  of  the  Notes  of  the  Several  Banks  of  the  United  States 
as  compared  with  the  Notes  of  the  Gty  Banks  of  New  York  ;  the  latter  bong  cal* 

culated  as  the  Par  Standard  of  the  Currency  in  August,  1845. 


New  YtA  City  Bank*   par 

OlintoB  Bank,  Naw  TarktXty.. .  1  dia 
Commercial  Bank,  New  York, 

aiy   1  dU 

A|ri«altunl  Bank  of  HeAiner 

0-8  dia 

Albaaj  City  Bank,  nuder  100  dra 

»-8dla 

AlbeDTExcbKDfe  Bank,  Albany.,  par 

AaMnU  Bank,  L«>«daTtlle  0-8  die 

Attontic  Bank,  BraaUn   par 

BaUaloai  Spa  Bank,  BaHaMa  Spa 

*^  3-8  dla 

Bank  of  Albany,  nnder  00  dra  8.8  dia 

Bank  ot  Albion,  Albion  5-S  dia 

Bank  oT  Aitir.a,  Buffiilo  0-8  dia 

Bank  of  Aubiini,  Attbnrn-"*  0-8  dia 
Bank  of  Brorkport,  Brockport.  SO  dia 

Bank  of  BuflUo,  Buffalo  0-8  dia 

Bank  of  Genual  New  York, 

Utica.   0.8  dia 

Bank  of  CbaDango,  Norwich..  3-8di« 
Bank  of  Coratng,  ComioK.....  0-S  die 
Bank  of  DanavUlo,  Uvuigalon 

•ndOo   0>8dlB 


Bank  of  Geneaee,  Sauria  0-8  dia 

Bank  of  OeaeTa.OeiteTa   Mdia 

Bank  of  Ithaca,  Itiiaca  5-8  dU 

Bankof  Klndcrbook,  Kfnderhook,.par 
Bank  of  Luuinbiu'C,  Lanain. 

hnrg  :  S-Sdia 

Bankof  LowTiJIe,  LowTille...  5-S  dia 

Bank  ot  Lyona,  Lyona   1  dia 

Bank  of  Honms,  Rocbeater. . ,  M  dia 

Bank  of  Nawbai];,  Nrwbarf  par 

Bank  of  New-Roclinlle,  Naw- 

RocbHIe   5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Orvtf*  Conntyi  Goahen 

0-8  dii 

Bank  of  Orleana,  Albion  5-8  di« 

Bank  of  Ow ego,  OwcfO  5-S  dia 

Bank  of  PoaghkMpaie,  Pough. 

krepaie   par 

Bank  of  RochMteir,  BdChMtsr 

0-S  dia 

Bank  of  Roin«,  Rome   S.S  dia 

Bank  of  8aUna,  Sallna   5-S  dU 

Bank  of  Silver  Creek,CfaaUnqtte 

Co  5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Syracoae,  STracaae. .  M  dk 


Bank  of  Tray.l'roy.  nnder  50dn 

54  Sm 

Bank  of  Htkn,  UUca  0-S  A 

Bank  of  Vflrnan.T«nMB   04fc 

Bank  or  Wataifata,  WaSatM  M  da 
Baak  «rwat«tnra,  Wnt— tw>n 

...  i-tm 

Bank  af  WatorvOle.  WMarriOe 

  M«i 

Bank  of  Whitehall,  WUtAaD  04* 
Baok  of  Whitentuwn,  OMida 

Co  04  A 

Black  RiTSr  Bank,  Water  in  wn  5.Sdii 

BToc4d>n  Bank,  BnnUja  am 

BrooBM  Co.  Bank,  BriMkaap. 

ton  M* 

Canal  Bank,  Albany.  nm 

Canal  Bank  of  ImApog^  Laek> 

port  14* 

CatakiU  Bank,  Cniakm   ^ 

Cayuga  Connty  BanlE,  Anbnn  M* 
Central  Bank  atCbuij  Vallny  S4db 
ChalauqneOe.  Baak,JaBeat»«B 

Mdh 

Chenmi  Cnaal Bank.  BWra  M* 
(MiMteMd) 
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CliBton  Co.  Buk,  Plsttdtnrf  ■  < 
OHDMrdsl  Bulk  of  Albray, .  M  di« 
Conn«rcl«l  Buk  «f  Boffido. ...  1  dh 
CMHMcial  Bank  of  Uiwcgo...  I  dU 
GMHMrcikl  Bank  of  Rach('Brt.-r  S-8  dia 
Coamereiat  Bank  of  Tnty., ..  S^S  dii 

Jtaliwwa  Bank,  Delhi  dU 

I>TO*«»'  Baok,  UlMo  0-S  dta 

DvubcMOo.  Bank.  Po'koepde...  par 
BMnCMBt>Baak,K«Me«Ul«  S-S<li* 
bAuffBaDkofBiintlo....  S-S  dia 
IxAuft  Buk  afOe— ea.AtoK 

S-Sdi* 

lidani*  Bank  at  Lock  port. ,  SB  db 

Famma'  Bank  at  Ualoac  M  dia 

Fkrsera'  Bank  of  Anatordam  ft-S  dia 
FtnMn'  Bank  altkm  Cltjr  of  Tray  par 
fbmm'BMk  ofQaam,  Geneva 

»-8dia 

FInscn'  Bank  of  HadMB  p«r 

hnaera'  Bank  of  Urange  Co. 

Warwick  ft-S  dia 

htsera  Bank  of  Orlnna,GainM 

»-8  dU 

¥wmmf  Bank  of  Penn  Yan . .  5-9  dia 
Parawra'  apd  DiOTcra'  Rai.k, 

Bnffala   &-0dia 

hnam'  and  Dravers'  Bank, 

8o»tra.   par 

Famt-n'  and  Hanufaotnren* 

Bank,  PoagbkiNMtv   par 

Parsera'  and  Mirc^nle*'  Bank 

QvMaaa,  B>ta*ia  6-8  dia 

Faraora'  and  Mecbink^  Bank 

•r  Ogdmakurv.  Uf  donabarg  6-8  dia 
Finen'  and  Mecbanka'  Bank 

(rf  Racbaatvr   S-8dU 

9on  Plain  Bank,  Port  Platii..  ft-Sdia 
Gaoraea  UouDty  Bank.  Leroy  3-8  dia 
Hanlllon  B4Dk.  MadlMnCo..  10  dl* 
BctUoMT  (iMMty  Bank,  UtOt 

FalU  5-S  dia 

HItUaud  Bank.  Newbar;   par 

BawardTruat  mnd  BanUnsCo. 

Ttoy   tS  dia 

ll«daon  Bivtr  Bank.  Hndaon —  par 

iMnai'  Bank,  Swatw  Co  «-8dla 

HKenaaCamatf  Bank.WatemwD 

M  dia 

KlnpmBank,  Xia(rtiin,  Vlater 

C».  par 

Lawm  Conty  Bank,  Hartina- 

bvrgk   S-Bdia 

IMaRaton  Onoaty  Bank,  Oeu«- 

aee   &>adk 

Lackpcn  Bank  and  Truat  Cos 

Lockport  •  MdU 

Loag  laUud  Bank,  Brooklyn. •..  par 
laibFr  Writhfa  Bank,  OawMw 

»-Bdk 

HadiMmConnty  Baak.CaiinoTla 

S-8  4ia 

Haao&ctnrera'  Bnk.  QUtar..  S-Sdl* 
HMkanica'  and  Pamen'  Bank, 

AHmay,  wadmrM  dra  3-8  db 

MwB—UU  Bank  «f  Kebmetady 

S-Sdia 

H«nhaM^Baiik,BaaUo  ft^dia 

Mtnhutf  Bank  MOasandafgw 

b-8dla 

■crabaota'  and  Parmera'  Bank, 

Ithaaa   ft-8dla 

Veicbanta'  and  Pannna'Bank, 

Pwnau  Co   dia 

Nettbaata'antl  Mcohanioa' Bank 

of  Troy  db 

MlddMnwn  Bank,  Urange  Co.  3-8  db 
lWui«kBank,Seb«nMt>dy..  a-8  dia 
MebawkTalWy  Bank,  M.ViUace 

S-Sdb 

MaMgomery    Coanty  Bank, 

JabnaMm     5-8  dia 

MawYarkStnlvBaBk,  Albany  ft-«dia 
Mw  Ywk  BuckBuifc,  Dnbaaa 

5-8  db 

Ofdmbo^    Bank.  Ogd«M. 

bmr^   &4db 

OHw   Lm   and  CiNBpany'a 

■Mk,  BoAlo  M  «• 


VOL.  III. 


OnondftKa  County  Bank,  8yr*- 

Guae   fr-S  db 

Onoida  Bank,  Ulica   fi-«  dU 

Ontario  Bank,  Cauandagna.*.  ft-S  db 
Ontario  Bank  (Braocb)  pay  at 

D<lca   ft-S  dia 

Oawego  Bank,  Owego   IS  dia 

Otaogo  Oooaty  Rank,  Cooper* 

lows   5-8  dia 

Palmyra  Bank,  WavnaCo....  dia 

Patobin  Rank,  Bnnlo  8-8  dia 

Pino  PIniu  Bask,  Dutsbaaa  Co. 

9-8  d(a 

Powall  Bank,  Newborn  par 

PratUrillo  Bank,  Prattavillo  par 

Rochuier  Ciiy  Bank,  Rocheater 

6-8  db 

Sacko'tS  Harijonr  Bank,  Bic- 
kott'a  Harbour  S-S  dia 

Saratoga  County  Bank,  Water- 
ford   4  »-8  db 

Scbenectady  Bank,  Sehencc- 
Udy  M  dU 

Seneca Cn.  Bank.  Waterloo...  bS  db 

Stale  Bank  of  New  York,  Buf- 
falo   75  db 

Suten  lalaad  Bank,  Port  Rtob- 
mond   90  4U 

Stnben  County  B^nk,  Bath ...  9-8  db 

St.  Lawrence  Bank,  Ogaden- 
bnrg  70  dia 

Suffulk  County  Bank,  Hag  Har> 
hour  5-8  db 

Taonera'  Bank,  Catakill   par 

Toupkin'a  Comity  Bauk.Itbaca 

5-S  db 

Troy  City  Bank,  Tmy   3-9  dia 

VUter  Ciinnly  Bank,  Kingston  .■■  par 
Unadilta  Bank,  Orm-go  Co....  9-8  Oi 
Warren  County  Bank,  Jobn*- 

barg   5-8  du 

WaahlngtoQ  Conniy  Bank,  Union 

Village  5-S  dia 

Water* leit  Bank,  WeatT^.y...  1  dU 
Weatcbesler    County  Bank, 

PeebkUl  par 

White'a  Bank,  BuOUo  9-8  db 

White  Plaina  Bank,  Weatcbea- 

ler  Co.  S-8  db 

WooBier  Shennan'a  Bank,  V  a- 

lertown   S-8  db 

Yatea  Caimty  Bank,  Penn  Yan 

S-8  dia 

MAINS. 

AgrtcaltanlBaak, Brewer....  db 
Bangw  CBBmardal  Bank,  Bangor 

—  db 

Bank  of  Old  Town,  OroDO  fraod 

Bank  of  Portland,  Portland ...  —  db 
Bank  of  Weatbrook,  Weatbrook  8  dia 

Caleb  Bank.  Caleb   10  db 

Central  Bank.  Hallowell  9  dia 

Cilf leoa'  Bank,  Aufueta  fraud 

City  Bank,  Portland  —  dia 

Bxefaange  Bank,  Portland    . .  —  db 

Frankfort  Bank,  Prankfert  fTaod 

Oeorgia  Lnvbev  Co.,  Portland,  broken 

Globe  Bank,  Bangor  fraud 

Lafayette  Bank,  Bangor  —  dia 

Maine  Bank,  Portland  —  dia 

Mereantile  Bank,  Bangor.   9  dia 

NegnemkoaK  Bank  —  db 

Ozfiird  Bank,  Pryboorg  fraud 

St,  Croix  Bank.  Calab   —  dia 

Union  Baod.Bnwawkk.  -  db 

WaaUagtoB  tiouaty  Bank,  Calab  db 
Other  Banka  in  tka  State....  »-8  db 

NEV  HAMPSHIRE. 
ClareoMMit  Bank,  Olaremont...  G  db 

Concord  Bank,  Conoerd   6  db 

OraftoB  Bank,  HamUU   10  dli 

Other  Baaka  In  the  Sum....  1-4  db 

TBRMONT. 
Bank  of  BnuiiDgtoBi  BennlDgton 

—  db 

Baakof  8t.Albua,St.AllMiu..  l  db 

6n 


BankofWiadeor.WlBter....  —  db 

Baaex  Bank,  Gnildhall  —  dia 

Other  Banka  in  thaBtato.....  1-4  db 

WASSACHVSBTrS. 

American  Bank.  Biieton  —  die 

Ambemt  Bank,  lioiberst  —  dia 

Chelaea  B^nk,  Cbeliea   —  dia 

Cutaaunot  Bank,  Taunisn  db 

Commercial  B^nk,  Boal'>ti          —  db 

Commonwealth  Bank,  Boeton.broken 

Prabklin  Bank,  Boaton  brvkan 

PalloD  Baiik.BnatoQ  broken 

Hancock  Bank.  Boeton  broken 

I^fayette  Bank,  BoaloD  broken 

Uittdlenex  Bank,  Caiubridge  ..  S  db 
Newbury  port  Bank,  Nowbnry- 

port  —  db 

Norfolk  Bank.  Roabury  broken 

PbcaBi&Bank.CbRrl«atown..  SO  db 
Other  Buika  Ut  the  StaM  ...  1-4  db 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Frrenan'e  Bank,  Brlrtol   9  & 

Paeceeg  Bank,  Paacoag  Village 

10  die 

Prorideuce  County  Bank,  Smidi. 

•eld   S  db 

Rhode  laland  Agricultural  Bank, 

Jobuittoit   18  db 

Other  Banks  in  the  State  1-4  db 

CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport  Bank,  Bridgeport.  1-4  db 

City  Bank,  Newharen   1-1  dia 

Connecticut  Bank,  Bridgeport  1-4  db 
Connecticut    River  Banking 

Ciinipany   1-4  db 

Dnnbury  Bank,  Danhary         1—1  dia 

Ea.M  HaddamB4Dk.  Haddam.  1-4  dia 
Bzchaane  B'uk,  Hartford....  1-4  db 
Fairfield  Co.  Bank.  Norwalk..  1-1  dia 
Parmer**  and  .Mechanlca'Bank  1-4  d>a 

Hartford  Bank,  Hartford         1-4  db 

Hounatonlc  R.tt. Co.  Bridgeport  1-4  dia 
Jewett  City  Bank,  Jewett  City  1-4  die 
Mechanics*  Bank,  Newharen.  1-4  db 
Mercbanta' Bank,  Norwidi...  1-4  db 
Herlden  Bank,  S  doBara  and 

over...   pac 

Middleeez  Co,  Bank.  Middle. 

town   1-4  db 

Mlddletown  Bank.Middletowo  1-4  db 

Hyatic  Bank,  Myrtle   1-4  dil 

New  Haren  County  Bank,  New 

Baren   1-4  db 

New  Hareu  Bank,  New  Haven  1-4  db 
New  Londoa  Bank,  New  Lon- 
don  1-4  die 

Norwich  Buk,  Norwieb   1-4  db 

Phooiix  Bank,  Hartfnrd  1-4  db 

Quineban|h  Bank,  Norwich . .  1-4  db 
Stooington  Bank.Stoninslon..  1.4  db 

Stamford  Bank,  Stamford          1.4  dia 

Thamea  Bank,  Norwich   1-4  db 

Tboupaon  Bank,  Thompson  ..  1-4  db 
Tulland  Co.  Bank,  Tolland....  5-8  die 
Onion  Bank,  New  London  ....  1-4  db 
Wbadlog  Bank,  New  London.  1-5  db 
Windban  Bank.  Windhan  1-4  dia 
Wlndban  Co.  Bank,  BntoUyn  1-4  db 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Belvidere  Bank,  under  10  dira  *-«  db 
Barlington  Co.  Bank,  Medford  I-S  db 
Ciunberland  Bank  of  New  Jei> 

aey,  Brldnton   1-Sdb 

Conunerdal  Bank,  Perth  Au- 

boy,  under  10  dellara   l-«  db 

Farmcra'  Bank  of  New  Jeraey, 

Mount  HoBy   1-1  db 

Farmcra*  and  HerdiantB'  Bank, 

Hiddletowo,  Point,   onder  ft 

dollara   t-Sdb 

Faimera'  and  Hecbanlca'  Bank, 

Rahway, under  lOdoltera...  g-gdla 
Pknaera*  and  Meobanfca'  Bank, 

Mow  Brawwiek  —dia 
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■fanufacnum'    Butk.  Belle. 

vUl«  brokcB 

Httckuica'  ud  UutmUetmn' 

BukBiTnutim   1-Sdts 

Hvdiftola*' BaukofBHrllBBtM  1-Sdii 
MMbwiica'Buik,NeMrk,  unter 

SdoHan.  S-8 

HaBBonib  Bank FrsAoM  ....broken 
U*nU  Canal  and  Banking  Coh- 

puy,  Jeraey  City  noaale 

M«rria  CoantyBk.,nBdarl«  in.  M  dla 

llMBtHonyBauk   1-ldia 

MavarkBaak  and  Ina.  Oo.,uodor 

IdaHan   B-8  dia 

Nawli^  Drlavara  Bridfa  Co.  1  dia 
Ufaag*  Bank.  Oranya,  amdar  ft 

doUara   Mdia 

PriooaiMiBank,  Princeton.,.,  l-l  dis 
Paopla'aBaakarPatMMa....  S-Sdla 
PlalnAeM  Bank,  PUfaifield ...  1-1  dia 
tfalain  Banking  Co.  SalcM....  14dia 
8tMe  Bank  at  H orria,  onder  10 

dollanC  S-8  dia 

StMa  Bank  at  N«w  Bnutawidi 

UMlerSdallus  S-Sdia 

SiMa  Bank  at  BUabath  undar 

5  dollars  S-8  dU 

BtaM  Bank  at  CaadMi   l-ldii 

8iue  BaiA  at  Mmnck,  vader  s 

dollan  S^dla 

Smmk  Bank,  Nawtawa,  onder 

10  do! lata  M  db 

TmiaB  Bukinc  Co.,  TtcBtoa, 

■Bdar  5  daOafa   1-3  dia 

UniOD  Bank,  Doror  s-s  dia 

PBNNSYLTANIA. 

PkUadrtnUaCitrBanka.          1-4  dU 

Ofaard  Bank,  Phtlad«lnUa,.  „  3  db 
Vniiad  StatM  Bk.,  PbdbdalpUa  SO  dIa 

Bank  of  CtumbcrilNnrf   1  i  db 

Baakof CbaaterCoaBty..  |tits4db 
Bankof  Delawara  County  I  to  S4  lis 
Bank  of  Gamaniown  toS-Sdb 

Bank  of  GMtydmrf...  Mdb 

BuA  of  LawblowB,  LavHatovB  idb 
B&Bk  of  yiddlotown.  Middle- 
town    H  db 

Bank  of  HontKonary  Connty 

i  to  S-8  db 

Bank af  NortlniniberiBBd  ....  l-S  db 
BankofPttM»n.Plttsbarf...  l^db 
Bank  of  SMqammah  Connty 

M  to  40  db 

Barka  Connty  Bank,  Reading  —  db 

Caritolo  Bank.  Varible   dli 

Colnnbla  Bank  and  Brldaa  Co., 

ColusbU    1-4  db 

DoylnuowB  Bank,  Dorleatown 

i  to8-«db 

Kaatati  Bank,  Baaton   par 

Krie  Bank,  Krie  U  db 

Bxchanga  Bank,  Pimbitrg   1  db 

Excbaaga  Baok.  <BraDek},  Hol- 

lladayaburg   l  db 

Vannera'  Bk.  of  Buck*  Co.  i  lo  S-8  db 
Faman'  and  Drorera'  Bank...  t|db 
Pannart'Bank  of  l«aca«t«r. ..  1-4  db 
Fanners'  BaDkofReading..,.  1-4 db 
Franklin  Bank,  WaablDfton  ...  S  db 
Harruinirg  BAuk,  H*rriirinirg. .  Udb 
Ronetdale  Bank,  Honeadala  |  to  f  db 
lancatter  Co.  Bank,  LnneaaloT  l-t  db 
Lancaater  Bank,  lAMMtar.. ..  l-4db 

Lebanon  Bank,  Labanan  l  db 

i^htgh  Coal  and  Nar.  Co.'i  8orip  40  db 
Lumbaman'a  Bank)  Warrao...  —  db 
Mercbania'  and  HaBufacturofa' 

Bank,  Pittobnrg   1  «a 

Hinara'Baokof  PMtevine   HMt 

HoDongahalnBank,  BrovnaTilla  i  db 

HanhampUB  Bank  broken 

Pitubm  City  Soilp.  PfttAmg.  19  db 

Roltof  tiii*m  U  db 

Towasda  Bank,  Towaada   1  db 

Wjomlng  Bank.  Wttknabana...  Sdia 
Waat  Braack  Baak^WmiiMift  1  db 
TMfe  BMk.  Y«k  :..  H  «B 


DELAWABB. 
AU  Bauka  latbia  8utr,9  doUara 

aadovor   Mdb 

AU  Banka  in  tUa  8tata,Badar  5 

doUaro  S-4db 

MARYI^ND. 

Baltitnora  City  Banka   U>  db 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  B.  R.  Oo. 

Baltimore   10  db 

Bankof SalinbDry.Salbbnry....  Sdb 
Bank  of  WaatuiniKr,  Weat- 

mlaatar   l|  db 

Commercial  Bank,  HiHingtoB..  —  dIa 
Cnmbariand  Bank  of  AUcgbany.  Sdb 
Fanoera'  Bank  of  Maryland, 

Aanapolb   I  db 

Farmara'  and  Hoctaafaw'  Bank, 

Frederitdk  I  db 

ParmerB'  aad  MUkn*  Bank. 

Hagoraiown   —  db 

Frederick  Connty  Bank,  Frede- 
rick  Udb 

UagaratowB  Bank,  Hagoattiwn  1{  db 
Mineral  Bank.  OoBbarlaad  ....  Sdb 
Paupaeo  Bank,  EJUcot^  Milk.  11  db 
Wa^tagtoa  Oa«a^  Bnak,  Wfl- 

Hamipcrt   i|db 

DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA. 
Bank  of  the  HaCropoUa,  Waab- 

ington  S-4  db 

Bank  of  Polomae,  Alesaadria.  ft-4  db 
Bank  of  WaaUngtaa,  Waah- 

ington..   S-4db 

Farmeia'  Bank  of  AleKaadria, 

Alexandria.  1-4  db 

Farmera'  and  Mechaalca'  Bank. 

GeofgetowB   S-4  db 

Patriotic  Bank  of  WaahbMton .  S-4  db 
Uuhin  Bank  of  Goorgetowe. 
Ooorgetawn.  s-4  di* 

TIROINIA. 
Bank  of  Yl^laand  BtaaAaa.  li  db 
Bank    of   tlM   Tatley  aad 

Brancfaoi  14 

Exchange  Bank  of  Viiglnla, 

Norftrik   1}  db 

Farming  Bank  ef  Virginia  and 

Brancbea   ||  db 

HerchaDta'    and  ModMnlca* 

Bank,  Wbeeling   t  db 

North  WaatHnBaak  at  Tir. 

ffaiiB, WbaaHai   Sdb 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Baak  of  Ao  Staio  of  North  Ca. 

rolina  and  Braachea.   1|  dit 

Bank  of  GapB  Foar,  WUmiag- 

toa   |l  db 

Mon^tt-  Bank,  Nnwbom...  If  db 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleaton  City  Baako   1^  dk 

Charieatoo  Rail  Rood,  Cbarloa. 

toB   isdb 

Sonih  WoMom  Rail  Raad  Co., 

Cbarieabm   1|  db 

SoBtb  Weattfin  Rail  Raad  Oo., 

pay  at  KnasviUr,  TenntratB.  S  db 
Other  Bnaka  la  the  StatB  H  db 

G  BORGIA. 

Angwta<atyBaaka   1|  db 

Savanaah  Qt*  Banka.   If  db 

Baak  of  the  State  of  Geaiyia 

and  Branchea   I|  di* 

OeatralBaak-MHMgeTille...  It  db 
Cntral  Rail  Rood  aad  Baak- 

iBgGo.,S»aaaah..   IS  db 

OthHt  ooaad  Baakd  la 

State   l|  db 

FLORIDA. 
B«k  of  naiMa,  ApalaaUMa.  —  db 
Baak  oriaekaoavlliat  JaBkomi- 
va*o  —  4b 


loathera  Ufa  Inanraaea  aad 
TrnatCo.  »db 

Uabn  Bankof  Florida,  Talh^ 
haiiee.  TSdb 

ALABAMA. 

Bank  of  Mobile,  MofaUo.   I  ik 

Bank    of    the    Stale  and 

Braaafcei  M  b  IS  db 

Plaattrtf  mrf  Manteali^  Biak. 

HoUla  -  «i 

HIS8ISSIPM. 

Natchno  Baak  —  db 

Plaatari'  Bank,  NatAea          —  di< 

LOUISIANA. 
M«irOilWM(ao«nd}B«nk&.  Sdb 
Other  Banka  in  the  Stile 
(aot  anoad)  It  la  H  dii 

ARKANSAS. 
Bank  of  the  Stata,  Utde  BaA.  n  <>• 
RoU  Botato  Bank,  Utdo  Back,  li  A 

TBNNB8SBB. 
Bank    of    Tenacnee  and 

Branahaa   Sdii 

FamMTif  and  Hantoata' Baak, 

Hemphb   Sdi* 

FUmera*  Bank  aad  Brante.  I  ii* 
Vaiaa  Bank  aad  Bnaahw.... 

KBNTOCKy. 
Bank  of  LonlnvUlo,  La^iHa..  SI  dit 
Bank  afbafendty  *  Braaahaa.  l)  dh 
Narttam  Baak  af  Baata*; 
aad  Bvaaabaa  II  * 

linSUUBL  _ 
Bank ^teSlaH aad BcMNb.  t* 

ILUNOIS 
Baak  af  IIKm*,  itowaa 

ton  Mo* 

SMoBaak  oT  lUtooK  ifd^  ^  ^ 

INDIANA. 
State  Baak  of  ladlaaa  aad 

Branch  4  O* 

OHIO.  ^ 
Bank  of  CI«ToUad.aa«alaad.  II  tt 
Baakef  Mamillon.  Hamilbn  ..  «l  * 
Baak  or  Saadnaky.  Saadadty-  4  db 
Bank  of    Chtllioolh^  ChiU- 

ootho  •»* 

Bank  of  Marietta,  Mariat».-..S  dlt 
BaDkorZanea*ili«,ZaaeiTil)e.  1  db 
Cllnloa  Bank.  Cntnwbw......  1  1* 

Cemmereial  Bank,  Cincinnati.- 1  dii 
Oommarcid  Bank  af  Seiota..  -  * 
CMunmU  Bank  nf  Lake  Me.  U  dk 
Fataara'  Ba^   af   Ctaba,  _ 

Cantaa  «* 

Fianklin  Bank,  ClneinnaU  ...  If  dii 
FnaUin  Bank  of  ColBBahna...  M  dH 
GranvUle  Abaandrian  Socbty.  )1 
LaaoaatM-  OUo   Bank,  Laa- 

eaatar  S»* 

lAfcyetM  Bank,  dadanatt  H  A 
Miami  bpeetiac  Oa.,  Oaala.  ^ 

nail  

Ohh>  life  laaarMoa  aad  Tnnt 

Coamany  .It"* 

OUo  Em  Bead  Co.,  Rkh- 

MODdGUr  

OOor  tumd  BmJbi  la  tta  ^ 
Stata  4* 

MICHIGAN.  ^ 
Baak  aT  St.  Claire  St.  Cbk ....  M  * 
Bank  af  Ri««r  BmIb.  Hoaraa-  M  * 
Fhfwra' and  Machaaha' Baak.  ^ 

DetMU  1** 

Mtel^aB  laaanaea  Ca,  Da- 

trok  .M  «...  %  da 

O»kM0».Baak,rBMlM».  Mdii 

(ewaHMfd) 
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CANADA,  &c 
Bwk  Brldah  North  Anarica, 

QMbFC   M  Ma 

Bmk  Britt*  Novth  AMriva, 

N.  B   1  dia 

Bank  BriHah  North  America, 

N.  8   «4ta 


Bank  Britiab  Noath  Amvrica, 

N.  P   ]  dia 

Bank  of  Upper  Canada.   4  dia 

OooioeroUl  Bank  of  tippar 

Canada  ...>>•••...■........,  xdUi 

Goto  Bank,  Hamilton   3  dia  ' 

Montreal  Banka  «]  to  I  dis  ' 


Niatara  Snapaaiaion  Bridga  ...  ~  dl» 
Quebec  Bank,  Qoebec   s  dia 

WISCONSIN  TERRITORY. 
Wiaoonain    laaaranoa  Co.'* 

Chec^   a  dia 


Lkgal  Rates  of  Interest  in  the  different  States  and  Territories. 


STATES. 


Maine  

New  ilaiDpshire. 

Venooot  

Massachusetts.... 
Rhode  Island..... 

Connecticut,  

New  York  

New  Jenej'  

PeoD^lvanis  .... 

Oelawue  

Msiylaod  


Virpnia   

North  Carolina 
Sonth  CarolioB 


Georgia  

AlyhfniB  ... 

HiidHippi 
tooUanB.. 


TeDDMsee 
Kentocky . 

Ohio  

Incdua.... 


nfinois... 
Mitfouri. 


Middgan. 
Arkansas. 


District  of  Columbia. 

Florida  

Wiiconsia  


Iowa 


KATE  or  nrruxsT. 


6  per  cent 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

7  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

7  per  cent 

8  per  cent 

diUo 
ditto 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
ditto 
ditto 
diuo 

ditto 
ditto 

7  pwcent 

6  per  cent 

ditto 

8  per  cent 

7  per  cent 

ditto 


rtTRIBHXENT  OT  nSCTBT. 


Forfeit  of  tLe  debt  or  claim. 

Forfeit  of  three  times  the  amoiiot  unlawfully  taken. 

Recovery  in  an  acUoD,  with  costs. 

Forfeit  of  three-fold  the  usury. 

Forfeit  of  the  usury  aud  interest  on  the  debt. 

Forfnt  of  the  whole  debt. 

Usurious  contracts  void. 

Forfeit  of  the  whole  debt. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 

On  tobacco  contracts*  ugbt  per  cent.   Usurious  con- 
tracts void. 

Forfeit  double  the  ubuit  taken. 

Coutracts  for  usury  voict  fottat  double  the  usury. 

Forfeit  of  interest,  and  prenuum  takoi,  with  costs  to 
debtor. 

Forfeit  of  tliree  times  the  usniy,  and  contract  void. 
Forfeit  of  interest  and  usury. 

By  contract  as  high  as  ten  per  crat.   Usury  neorv 

ablc  in  action  of  debt 
Bank  interest,  six  per  cent ;  conventioiial*  as  high  as 

ten  per  cent ;  beyond,  contract  Toid. 
Usurious  contracts  void. 
Usuty  may  be  reoorered,  with  coats. 
Usurious  contracts  void. 

On  writtra  agreement  may  go  as  high  as  ten  per  cent ; 

penalty  of  usury,  a  fine  of  double  tlie  excess. 
Three-fold  amount  of  the  whole  interesL 
By  agreement  as  bif^  as  ten  per  cent.  If  b^ond,  for. 

feit  of  whole  interest  due,  and  of  tlie  uury  taken. 
Forfeit  of  the  usury  taken,  and  one-fourth  the  debt. 
By  agreement,  any  rate  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent. 

Amount  of  usury  recoverable,  but  contracts  void. 
Usurious  coDtracta  void. 
Forfeit  of  interest  and  excess,  in  case  of  usury. 
By  agreement  not  exceeding  twelve  per  cent.  Forfeit 

treble  the  excess. 
By  agreement  as  high  as  twelre  p«  cent.  Forfeit 
treble  the  excess. 


*.*  On  debts  or  judgmmts  in  Atvour  of  the  United  States,  interest  is  oonputed  at  the 
rale  of  rix  per  cent  per  annum. 

DAMAGES  ON  PROTESTED  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE.* 

The  laws  and  usages  of  the  states  vary  essentially  on  the  subject  of  damages  on  protested  bills. 
In  some  cases.  tlK  regukUioos  of  slates  ^proximate  to  each  othw,  while  in  others,  they  are  widely 
different.  In  some  cases,  the  law  or  rule  is  unlik^  but  the  result  is  nearly  similar ;  while,  between 
other  states,  the  result  varies  from  four  and  a  half  to  fifteen  per  cent 

In  Miumekiueltit  the  usage  waa  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  protested  bill  at  the  par  of  ex- 
dau^^  *ai  interest,  as  in  England,  from  the  time  pqrment  of  the  didiononred  bill  was  demanded 

*  Chiefly  from  the  fourUi  edition  of  Chuicellor  Kent's  Commentaries. 
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AMERICA. 


of  the  drawee,  and  the  chams  of  the  protest,  and  ten  per  cent  damages  in  lieu  of  the  price  of  eS- 
ehaoge.  But  this  rale  has  oeeti  chaiued  hy  statute,  in  1825, 188A,  and  18S7 1  and  uus  dawa  or 
indoned  in  that  state,  and  pa}«ble  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  inlj  protested  for 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  are  now  settled  at  the  current  rate  of  exdumge  and  mtereat,  sod 
five  per  cent  damages ;  and,  if  the  bill  be  drawo  upon  any  place  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
twenty  per  cent  damages.  The  rate  of  damages  in  Massachusetts,  od  iolaod  bills,  payable  out  of 
the  state,  and  drawn  or  indorsed  within  the  state,  and  duly  protested  for  Don-acceptance  or  dod- 
payment,  is  two  per  cent  iti  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  bill,  with  interest  and  costs,  if  payable 
in  any  otlier  New  England  state,  or  New  York  ;  and  three  per  cent  if  payable  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsytvania,  Delaware,  and  Maiyland ;  and  four  per  cent,  if  payable  in  Virpnia,  District  of 
Columbia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  or  Geor^ ;  uid  five  per  cent.  If  payable  in  any  other 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  territories  thereof. 

Maine. — Payable  out  of  the  state,  and  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Bhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  or  New  York,  three  per  cent ;  in  New  Jersey,  PenosylTaoia,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  or  District  of  Columbia,  five  per  cent ;  in  North  Carolina,  South  CaroliDa,  or 
Georgia,  six  per  cent ;  at  any  other  phice  in  the  United  States  or  territories,  nine  per  cent ;  at 
sny  phce  out  of  the  United  States  or  territories,  ten  per  cmt ;  payable  within  the  state^  at  not 
less  than  seventy-fire  miles  distance,  in  sums  of  100  dollanand  over,  one  per  cent 

New  HtnnpiAnv.— [In  this  state  there  is  no  statute  regulation  on  the  subject  He  usosl 
practice  has  been  to  charge  the  rate  of  damages  existing  at  the  point  where  die  bill  was  payable.] 

Fermon/.— [No  statute  reguhuion.   The  practice  has  been  similar  to  that  in  New  HanpihiK.] 

Rhode  Island.— Vayable  without  the  United  States,  ten  per  cent ;  or  within  the  United  States, 
and  out  of  Rhode  Island,  live  per  cent. 

Connecticut. — The  rule  of  damages  on  bills  returned  protested,  and  drawn  on  any  peisoo  ia 
New  York,  is  two  per  cent  upon  the  principal  sum  specified  in  the  bill ;  in  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Maine,  Massachusetts, Rhode  Island,  New  York  (city  of  New  York  excepted),  Nev  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  territory  of  Columbia,  three  per  cent  ;lio 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  or  Georgia,  five  per  cent ;  in  any  other  part  of  the  Uni  ed 
States,  eight  per  cent  upon  such  principal  sum,  and  to  be  io  lien  of  interest  and  all  other  charges 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  rate  of  exchange. 

New  York. — The  rate  of  damages  on  bills  drawn  and  payable  within  the  United  States,  or 
other  parts  of  North  America,  was,  in  1819,  regulated  in  New  York  by  statute,  and  the  damages 
fixed  at  five,  or  seven  and  a  half,  or  ten  per  cent,  according  to  the  distance  or  situation  of  the  plsce. 
on  which  the  bill  was  drawn.  But,  by  the  new  revised  statutes,  which  went  into  opoatioo  oa  iht 
Ist  of  January,  1830,  the  damages  on  bills,  foreign  and  inland,  were  made  the  subject  of  a  moie 
extensive  regulation.  They  provide,  ttiat,  upon  bills  drawn  or  negodated  within  the  state,  upon 
any  person,  at  any  place  within  the  six  states  east  of  New  York,  or  in  New  Jersey.  PennsylraDlt, 
Ohio.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  damages  to  be  allowed  and 
paid,  upon  the  usual  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  to  the  holder  of  the  bill,  as  pure 
chaser  thereof,  or  of  some  interest  therein,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  sluUI  be  three  per  cent  upon 
the  principal  sum  specified  in  the  bill;  and  upon  any  person  at  any  place  within  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  five  per  cent  j  and  upon  any 
person  in  any  other  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  at  any  other  place  on,  or  adjacent  to, 
this  continent,  and  north  of  the  equator,  or  in  any  British  or  foreign  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies, or  elsewhere  in  the  Western  Atlantic  ocean,  or  in  Europe,  ten  per  cent.  The  damages  ore  to 
be  in  lien  of  interest,  charges  of  protest,  and  all  other  charges  incurred  previous  to.  and  at  the  time 
of.  giving  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment.  But  the  holder  will  be  entitled  to  demand 
and  recover  interest  upon  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  principal  sum  specified  in  the  bill,  and  the 
damages,  from  tlie  time  of  notice  of  the  protest  for  non-acceptance,  or  notice  of  a  demand  and 

Brotest  for  non-payment.  If  tlie  contents  of  the  bill  be  expressed  in  the  money  of  account  of  the 
United  States,  the  amount  due  tliereon,  and  the  ihimages  allowed  for  the  non-payment,  are  to  be 
ascertained  and  determined,  without  reference  to  the  rate  of  exchange  exisUng  between  New  Tori^ 
end  the  place  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn.  But,  if  the  contents  of  the  bill  be  expressed  in  the  okh 
ney  of  account,  or  currency  of  any  foreign  country,  then  the  amount  due,  exclusive  of  tlie  danugei, 
is  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  or  the  value  of  such  fordgn  curracy, 
at  the  time  of  the  demand  of  payment 

iV<eurJ'm(^.—[There  are  no  statute  relations  on  tliis  subject  in  New  Jersey.} 
In  Pennttflvania,  the  rule,  for  a  century  past,  was  twenty  per  cent  damages,  in  lieu  of  rc-er- 
diange;  but  by  statute,  in  18'21.  five  per  cent  damages  wereallon-ed  upon  bills  drawn  upon  any 
person  in  an^  other  of  the  United  States,  except  Louisiana;  if  on  Louisiana,  or  any  other  part  of 
riorth  America,  except  the  nortli-west  coast  and  Mexico,  ten  percent ;  if  on  Mexico,  the  Spannn 
Main,  or  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  fifteen  per  cent;  and  twenty  per  cent  upon  protested 
bilb  on  Europe,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  other  foreign  bills,  in  lieu  of  all  charges,  except 
the  protest,  and  the  amount  of  the  bill  is  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  at  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. 
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Delaware.— Vmhle  at  any  place  withio  the  United  States,  or  territories,  out  oF  Delaware,  five 
'percent;  at  any  puce  in  Europe,  twenty  per  cent. 

In  Marptand,  the  rule,  by  statute,  is  payable  without  the  state,  and  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  or  territories  thereof,  eight  per  cent ;  !□  any  foreign  couotry,  fifteen  per*  cent.  And  the 
amount  of  the  bill  ascertained  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  or  the  rate  requisite  to  purchase  a 
good  bill  of  the  same  time  of  payment,  upon  the  same  place. 

f^rgmta.— Payable  out  of  the  state,  at  any  place  within  the  United  States,  or  territories,  three 
per  cent ;  in  any  foreign  country,  fifleen  per  cent. 

In  Ncertk  Con^na,  by  statute,  in  1626,  damiues  on  protested  biU^  drawn  or  indorsed  in  that 
state,  and  payable  in  any  other  part  of  the  UniteaStates,  except  Louisiana,  are  six  per  cent ;  pay^ 
able  in  any  other  part  of  North  America,  except  the  West  India  islands,  ten  per  <»nt ;  payable  in 
South  America,  tlie  African  islands,  or  Europe,  fifteen  per  cent ;  and  payable  ebewhere,  twni^ 
per  cent. 

South  CaroSna. — Payable  within  the  United  States,  at  an^  pUice  out  of  South  Carolina,  ten  per 
cent  i  in  any  other  part  of  North  America,  or  the  West  India  ialands,  twelve  and  a  Iwlf  per  cent ; 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  fifteen  per  cent. 

Georgia* — Hie  damages  in  Geoi^a,  by  statute,  in  1827,  on  bills  drawn  on  a  person  in  another 
state,  and  protested  for  non-payment,  are  five  per  cent ;  and  on  foreign  bills,  protested  for  doo- 
payment,  are  ten  per  cent,  togetlier  with  the  usual  expoues  and  interest,  and  tne  principal  to  be 
settled  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

Jkbama. — Tlie  damages  on  bills,  drawn  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  on  any  person  resident  within 
the  state,  are  ten  per  cent ;  and  on  any  person  out  of  it,  and  within  the  United  States,  are  fifleen 
per  cent ;  and  on  persons  out  of  the  United  States,  twenty  per  cent  on  the  simi  drawn  fbr,  togft> 
tfaer  with  incidental  charges  and  interest. 

In  LowMma,  in  1888,  the  rate  of  damages,  upon  the  protest  for  non^acoeptance  or  non-pi^ 
ment  of  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  on,  and  payable  in  fordgn  countriest  was  declared  statute  to 
be  ten  per  cent ;  and  in  any  other  state  in  the  United  States,  five  per  cent,  t<^ther  with  interest 
OD  the  aggregate  amount  of  principal  and  damages.  On  protested  bills,  drawn  and  payable  within 
the  Unit^  States,  the  damages  include  all  charges,  such  as  premimn^  and  exprases,  and  interest 
on  those  damages,  but  nothing  for  the  difference  of  exchange. 

In  Miuiitippit  the  damages  on  inland  bills,  protested  for  non-payment,  are  five  per  cent ;  if 
drawn  on  any  person  resident  out  of  tlie  United  States,  ten  per  cent. 

The  damages  in  Tennetsee,  by  statute,  in  1830,  on  protested  bills,  over  and  above  the  principal 
stim,  and  charges  of  protest,  and  interest  on  the  principal  sum,  damages,  and  ctiarge  of  protest  from 
the  time  of  notice,  are  three  per  cent  on  the  principal  sum,  if  the  bill  be  drawn  upon  an^  person 
in  the  United  States  ;  and  fifteen  per  cent,  if  upon  any  person  in  any  other  place  or  state  in  North 
America,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  twenty  per  cent,  if  upon 
a  person  in  any  other  part  of  ttie  world.  These  damages  are  in  lieu  of  interest  and  all  other 
charges,  except  the  charges  of  protest,  to  tlie  time  of  notice  of  the  protest,  and  demand  of  pay- 
ment. 

Kentucky. — On  foreign  bills,  ten  per  cent,  damages  are  allowed.  On  inland  bills,  damages  are 
govenwd  by  the  law  of  the  place. 

€Mo. — -Pa^le  at  any  place  without  the  United  States  twelve  per  cent  i  within  the  United 
States,  at  any  place  out  of  Ohio,  six  ^r  cent. 

ItidUma.—VVytlala  at  any  place  without  the  United  States,  tm  per  cent ;  at  any  place  within 
the  United  Sutes,  out  of  Indiana,  five  per  cent.  Drawer  or  indoner  not  Uable  for  damages,  if 
pud  at  maturity,  with  costs. 

B&am*. — Payable  at  any  place  without  the  United  States,  ten  per  cent ;  at  any  point  within 
the  United  States,  and  out  of^Illinois,  five  per  cent. 

Afifnmn.— Payable  at  any  place  within  the  state,  four  per  cent ;  out  of  the  stat^  and  within 
the  United  States,  ten  per  cent  i  at  any  place  out  of  the  United  States,  « teiribmes,  twenty  per 
cent. 

Mit^gan. — [No  statute  relation  has  as  yet  been  adopted  in  this  state.] 
Arkatuas. — Payable  at  any  place  within  the  slate,  two  per  cent;  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  or  at  any  place  on  the  Ohio 
river,  four  per  cent ;  in  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  or  territories,  hve  per  cent ;  at  any 
place  out  of  the  United  States,  ten  per  cent ;  together  with  cosU  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten 
pCT  cent  per  annum. 

Florida* — Same  as  the  state  of  Alabama. 

fffieoiMR. — Payable  at  any  place  without  the  United  States,  twenty  per  cent;  out  of  the  terri- 
tmy,  adjoiniDg  the  same  within  the  United  States,  five  per  cent ;  in  ttie  United  States,  not  adjoin- 
ing Uie  territory,  ten  per  cent. 

Java. — The  same  as  in  the  territory  of  Wisconun 
«  IXairict  tf  CoAoiiMa.— [The  rates  established  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  are  charged  on  protested 
bills  in  tlie  cusirict.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MONEYS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AUERICA. 

Thb  dedmal  system  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  subdiTision  <tf  moneys, 
bat  not  as  respects  wdghts  and  measares. 

The  power  of  r^ulating  the  standard  of  the  latter  was  vested  in  the  fedcnl 
government,  which  acted  upon  this  authority,  first,  in  regard  to  the  custom-house 
duties,  and  afterwards  generally;  but  not  until  it  was  found  that  thew^jhts 
and  measures  of  Massachusetts  had  become  inaccurate,  and  that  the  wdgbts 
and  measures  differed  in  one  state  from  those  of  anodier. 

In  1836,  a  law  was  passed  for  regulating  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
union.  This  law  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasory  to  construct  and  supply 
standards  of  wdghts,  of  length,  and  of  capacity  of  the  Umted  States,  to  the 
executives  of  the  dififerent  states  of  the  union,  the  governors  of  territories,  and 
the  custom-houses. 

The  report  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  upon  w^hts  and  measnret  in  the 
year  1821,  was  acted  upon,  in  most  of  its  details,  as  mueb  as  if  the  hnrfaadbeoi 
passed  at  the  time  the  report  was  made.  Mr.  Adams  gave  the  preference  to  the 
standards  of  Great  Britain  over  those  of  France,  from  the  circumstance  thrt 
they  were  generally  in  use  in  the  United  Stales,  and  on  the  ground  that  a  great 
change  in  woghts  and  measares  similar  to  that  introduced  xu  France,  of  the 
same  decimal  principle,  would  have  been  attraded  with  great  embarrassment. 

The  troy  weight  of  £ngland  was  adopted  for  weighing  bullion. 

The  avoirdupois  weight  of  England  for  weighing  all  other  articles  bought  or 
sold  by  weight. 

The  British  and  the  American  statate  acre,  square  yard,  sqaarcfbo^  and  tndi 
are  the  same. 

The  linear  measares  of  England,  that  is  the  mile,  yard,  foot,  and  inch,  sie 
the  same  In  Amoica. 

England  has,  however,  altered  her  corn  and  Hquid  measures,  while  America 
retains  the  old  English  wine  gallon  for  liquids,  and  the  Winchestn  bushel  for 
com,  &c. 

Moneys. — It  is  remarkable  that  computations  in  old  depreciated  currencies 
should  have,  in  ordinary  transactions,  continued  to  prevail.  The  dollar  in  the 
Massachusetts  states  has  been  long  valued  at  mx  shillings ;  in  New  York  and 
North  Carolina  at  eight  shillings,  varying  also  in  almost  every  other  state.  The 
legal  moneys  are,  however,  gold  eagles,  silver  dollars,  and  copper  cents.  (See  Mint 
of'  United  States  hereafter.)    Coins  of  foreign  countries,  many  of  (hem  old  and 
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much  worn,  are  found  in  most  towns.  Into  New  Orleans,  Mexican,  South 
American,  and  Spanish  dollars,  and  Spanish  Mexican  and  South  American  gold 
have  always  flown  in.  This  has  been  the  case  in  regard  to  many  other  towns. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  exchanges  with  foreign  countries 
flnctnate.   The  following  tables  will  show  the  valuations  and  exchanges. 

HONBY  TABLES. 

A  Table  of  Gold  Coins,  the  exact  Weight,  the  Assay,  and  the  present  Value  In  the  United 
States,  according  to  tiie  Gold  Coin  ^11  passed  by  CongresB  during  their  session  in 
1833-4. 
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The  following  foreign  coins,  when  of  the  required  fineness,  are  a  legal  tender 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  following  rates : — 

Gold  Conrs. 

Canla. 

1 1  Tboae  of  Great  BrilaiB,  Portanl,  and  Brad,  of  M  canta  Saanata,  at  194.8  perdwL 

9  TbOBeorFraner,9.10ftDe   08.1  . 

« I  Thoaa  of  Spain.  Ilejdoo.  aad  CatamMa,  of  tha  flnaneaa  of  »  airata  S  T-16  fralna  1  MJ  ■ 


SavEB  Coins* 


Dollar*  of  Hatlea,  Panit  CbiH«ai>d  Oaotnd  Anaerlea,  and  Ikaaa  Kotaoapad  la  Braill,  «algblng\  >  . 

415  sralaa,  and  af  lbs  ftaanna  af  10  oancaa  18  panaywai|bta  of  para  aOvsrb  a  tray  >  VmS; 

Plre-lkano  plMea  of  F^ue,  of  dM  flnsaaaa  cf  10  oaneea  10  peuyw^i^ia  ihatm  paand,*  AtH  aoati 

aadwalrfgri84fra£a7.  ....rTTT.' .  .77.                     .TTT7.f  oatfc.  _ 
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Pro  forma  accounts  of  shipments  of  Mexican  dollars  to  France  and  England, 
calculated  by  Mr.  J,  F.  Ents,  of  tihe  Nev  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company: — 

Vmo  roniu.  Aocoimt  of  a  Shipment  of  Mexican  donan  from  New  York  to  London. 


M.OM  dollm  pnnhMBd  M  I]  par  cent  pramloM  

Coat  of  4  bMTcla,  paduoi  cbmrgiea,  cuta(e,  &c  

dolUm. 

lBwnBiM,Bt|pwcMit,oiiM,390Mlan   Ml  7ft 

lP«Uey   I  u 

Vital  cHtiB  N«w  YoA  


TlMMaMn^OWMbn,wd|UBC  t7^MMM,  ndMUat^f.  101 A  per  ennoe 

Cbarsn—Fniikt  per  packet,  ^  per  oenl   10  8  4 

PriiMga,  ft  per  cent  ,   10  S 
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Total 


dollan. 
S4^SM  00 
1«  7S 


m  00 


4,104  11  It 


S8  8  10 


4,1M  C  • 

M  IS  7 


4,177  •  7 


Thw  amount,  drawn  at  60  days'  sight,  to  realise  the  above  20,463  dollars,  7$ 
cents  the  rate  of  exchange  would  have  to  be  110  23-100  per  cent;  which  shows 
that  the  shipment  would  not  be  profitable,  unless  at  least  110^  per  cent  could  be 
obtained  for  the  drail.  Without  commission  in  London,  the  rate  would  be 
109^7-6,  or  about  55-100  less. 

The  following  is  a  table  by  which  the  rate  of  exchange  may  be  ascertained, 
at  any  given  price  for  nlver,  in  London: 

EXCHANGE  TABLES. 

Exchange  tables  between  London  and  the  United  States,  and  remittances  to 
London  from  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam,  calculated  at  various  rates  from 

minimum  to  maximum  of  exchange. 

Paris  Remittances  to  Loadoo  for  Negotiation,  compared  with  a  Direct  Remittance  at 
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ft  38.4 

9  33.7 

ft  XI  .0 

9  18.4 

9  184 

KM 

ft  8S.6 

ft  S98 

3  30.1 

8  17.4 

9  147 

3  13.0 

9  19.4 

9  16A 

tS.05 

8  3«.7 

S  33.9 

9  31.1 

9  38.4 

9  lft.7 

3  18.0 

fi  90.4 

8  17.8 

MM 

5  87  7 

9  34.9 

9  3:t  1 

9  19.4 

ft  16.7 

9  14.0 

9  91.4 

9  18.8 

M.M 

0  38.7 

8  33.9 

S  33  1 

fi  38.4 

9  »7.7 

ft  18.0 

ft  31.4 

9  198 

M.I* 

ft  30.8 

5  37-0 

9  31.3 

ft  31  9 

9  98.7 

9  36.1 

B  18.4 

8  30.8 

3C1S 

ft  40.8 

9  38.0 

9  39.1 

ft  339 

9  19.8 

8  17.1 

ft  144 

8  31  8 

is.m 

a  41.8 

ft  39-0 

ft  36.8 

5  3S.& 

3  ».8 

ft  18.1 

9  194 

a  tt.n 

VOL.  III. 
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AMERICA. 


Paris  RemittancM  to  Londoo — eoniiMMed. 


PARIS  DRAFTS 


UNITBD  STATU  QUOTATIOM  OF  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  DATS'  SIGHT. 


fOLD  AT 

franc*. 

fnaca. 

fratie*. 

franc*. 

franc*. 

franca. 

frWMS. 

6.00 

6.0^ 

S.05 

6.10 

5.191 

5.U 

6.131 

nil* 

FIR  ^ 

SOVAL  TO  A  DRAFT  OM  LOKOOM  AT 

OollW. 

A#.11km 

dollar*. 

dollar*. 

dollar*. 

daDar*. 

Anl1*H 

OQiun. 

3IWW 

6  60.6 

4  97.8 

4  99.6 

4  93.9 

4  00.9 

«  Brt.l 

4  85.7 

4  83.4 

4« 

fi  01.6 

4  06.1 

4  06.6 

4  98.0 

•  01.6 

4  69.1 

4  60.7 

4  84.6 

sut 

S  M.3 

4  99.8 

4  97.3 

4  »4.0 

4  03.4 

4  90.0 

4  67.7 

4  6U 

1509 

5  0S.6 

S  00.8 

4  08 J 

4  99.6 

4  93.4 

4  91.0 

4  88.0 

4  804 

«k4§ 

6  M.6 

A  01.6 

4  99J 

4  96.6 

4  04.4 

4  09.0 

4  89J1 

4  67.3 

SMS 

6  06.3 

6  09.8 

0  OM 

4  97.6 

4  9S.4 

4  03.9 

4  00.0 

4  68.1 

ftft.50 

6  06.S 

6  03.7 

9  01.9 

4  98.8 

4  OOJ 

4  03.0 

4  OIJ 

4  69.1 

UJ0 

9  07.6 

9  04.7 

S  03.S 

4  99.8 

4  9T.S 

4  H.S 

4  99.9 

4  96.1 

S6.60 

5  D8.S 

6  09.7 

fi  03.3 

9  00.7 

*  96.3 

4  05.9 

4  93.4 

4  91.0 

UM 

6  0».S 

6  06.7 

9  04.9 

6  01. r 

4  90.9 

4  06.0 

«  94.4 

4  OlA 

W.70 

S  10.3 

9  er.7 

0  06.9 

9  09.7 

9  00.3 

4  or  .8 

4  99.4 

4  6»J 

«.7S 

S  11.1 

6  06.7 

0  00.9 

6  09.7 

0  01 .3 

4  00.6 

4  96.* 

4  96^ 

IB-B9 

S  19.3 

6  09.7 

5  07.1 

0  044 

6  03.3 

4  90.7 

4  97.6 

4  94.9 

6  16.9 

6  10.7 

0  06.1 

«  08.6 

0  66.1 

5  00.7 

4  »6J 

4  BOA 

MP  *fw 

S  11.9 

6  11.0 

6  09.1 

9  06.0 

5  04.1 

6  01.7 

4  99.3 

4  9M 

M  aft 

9  16.9 

6  19.6 

9  10.1 

6  06.6 

9  06.1 

5  OOjO 

0  00.9 

4  97A 

MaM 

0  10.9 

6  16.0 

6  ll.I 

A  06.6 

6  06.1 

9  03.0 

9  01.1 

4  96.7 

Mt  OH 

«  17.1 

9  14.0 

6  19.1 

9  09.9 

6  OT.O 

5  01.6 

9  03.1 

4  99.7 

3  18.S 

0  1b.6 

0  13.0 

9  10.0 

S  06.0 

6  09.3 

0  03.1 

5  0*.6 

M  IK 

<m*iip 

6  10.9 

6  10.« 

0  14.0 

0  11.9 

6  09.0 

9  06.9 

0  04.0 

5  01.0 

6  30.9 

0  17.6 

6  ISJt 

6  13.6 

6  10.0 

0  07.9 

6  05.0 

5  OM 

PARIS  DRAFTS 

UNITBD  8TATBS  QUOTATION  OP  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  DAYS'  SIGHT. 

■OLD  AT 

I  AM  nnM 

franc*. 

fraac*. 

franca. 

flrancs. 

frvnca. 

franc*. 

fnnca. 

boBca* 

5.90 

SStft 

6.S5 

5.174 

6J0 

MS 

KQUAL  TO  A  DEA 

>T  OM  LOMDOM  AT 

doIlAn. 

dollar*. 

dollara. 

dollar*. 

doIUr*. 

doIlAr*. 

Aatltn. 

Mbn. 

U.M 

4  61. 1 

4  78.6 

4  76.6 

4  74.1 

4  73.0 

4  69.!l 

4  67.6 

4  «5.4 

SS.15 

4  69. 0 

4  79.7 

4  77.4 

4  T6.9 

4  73.0 

«  70-7 

4  G8.S 

4  (63 

4  83.0 

4  80.7 

4  rB.4 

4  76.1 

4  73.6 

4  71.6 

4  69.4 

4  67-1 

M.U 

4  83.B 

4  81.6 

4  70.8 

4  77.0 

4  74.0 

4  T3.e 

4  70.4 

4  66.1 

S5.M 

4  81.9 

4  83.0 

4  60.6 

4  78.0 

4  75.7 

4  T6.9 

4  71.6 

4  69.1 

S&40 

1  89.8 

4  S8.9 

4  81.9 

4  78.0 

4  TG.7 

4  71J 

4  79.9 

•  7M 

15.80 

4  so.a 

4  64.3 

4  63.3 

4  79.9 

4  77-6 

4  75.4 

4  73.1 

4  703 

■5.56 

4  67.7 

4  09.4 

4  83.1 

4  60.6 

4  78.9 

4  70 J 

4  74.1 

4  71-9 

19.60 

4  R8.T 

4  86.4 

4  84.0 

4  81.7 

4  79.0 

4  77.9 

4  75.0 

4  71.6 

SS.09 

4  BtP.6 

i  87.8 

4  61.0 

4  83.7 

4  60.4 

4  78.9 

4  79-9 

4  7A7 

M.70 

4  90.6 

4  86.6 

4  89.9 

4  68.0 

4  61.6 

4  70.1 

4  76A 

4  744 

ss.rs 

«  01.6 

4  H9.9 

4  su.g 

4  64.6 

4  83.6 

4  80.0 

4  77.8 

4  790 

9B.W 

4  es.s 

4  00.9 

4  87. 8 

4  8fi.3 

4  63.3 

4  81.0 

4  76.7 

4  T6.a 

»M 

4  03.3 

4  01.1 

4  68.6 

4  86.4 

4  84.3 

4  81.9 

*  79.6 

4  77.4 

18.00 

4  91.4 

4  93.1 

4  69.7 

4  6T.4 

4  66.1 

4  69.6 

4  60.6 

4  783 

S5.«i 

4  9ft  .4 

4  93.0 

4  90.r 

4  88.3 

4  SO  0 

4  83.7 

4  61.5 

4  70.9 

10.00 

4  96 .6 

4  94.0 

4  91.6 

4  89.3 

4  67.0 

4  64.7 

4  69  4 

4  80J 

16.06 

4  97  S 

4  94.0 

4  01.9 

4  00.3 

4  87.9 

4  60.6 

4  86.3 

4  61,1 

M.10 

4  98.9 

4  99.B 

4  93.9 

4  91.9 

4  88.6 

4  06.S 

4  S4.8 

4  gut 

M.10 

4  M.9 

1     4  96.8 

4  94.4 

4  93.1 

4  B9.8 

4  67.5 

4  89J 

4  61.9 

S6.W 

3  00.1 

1     4  07.8 

4  05.4 

4  93.0 

4  00.7 

4  60.4 

4  66.1 

4  njt 

VNITBD  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  DAYS*  SIGHT. 

PARIS  DRiPTS 

■OLU  AT 

fraucs. 

frane*. 

franc*. 

franc*. 

franc*. 

ft«nc*. 

frone*. 

ftaMi. 

LONDON. 

6.40 

0.49t 

5.40 

9.47t 

6.00 

5.e*i 

5.59 

5.871 

BQOAI.  TO  A  DRArr  OM  lONDOM  AT 

fraae*. 

doltnr*. 

d9nBr*. 

dollar*. 

dollara. 

dollar*. 

doHara. 

doHav*. 

dollara. 

M.90 

4  63.3 

4  61.1 

4  69.0 

4  66.0 

4  64.8 

4  61.6 

4  00.7 

4  48.7 

36.95 

4  04.3 

4  61.0 

4  59.0 

4  57.6 

4  66.7 

4  63.7 

4  61.6 

4  404 

X5A0 

4  69.1 

4  63.9 

4  60.6 

4  98.7 

4  96.6 

4  94.6 

4  aJi 

4  60.5 

SS.39 

4  66.0 

4  63.6 

4  61.7 

4  50.6 

4  6T.9 

4  93.6 

4  53.4 

4  91.4 

M.60 

4  60.0 

4  B4.8 

4  63.6 

4  00.6 

4  66.4 

4  66.4 

4  314 

4  034 

WM6 

4  67.8 

4  65.7 

4  03.9 

4  61.4 

4  60.8 

4  67.6 

4  65.3 

4  604 

13.00 

4  66.8 

4  66.6 

4  64 J 

4  69.3 

4  601 

4  ns 

4  56.1 

4  944 

90.56 

4  09.7 

4  67.0 

4  69.4 

4  6S.9 

4  61.1 

4  as  0 

«  57  0 

4  644 

99  JO 

4  70.6 

4  66.4 

4  66.6 

4  64-1 

4  03.0 

4  90.9 

4  574 

4  964 

VM 

4  71.9 

4  69.3 

4  67  3 

4  69.1 

4  01.9 

4  OOA 

4  664 

4  88.7 

U.70 

4  79.4 

4  70.3 

4  06.1 

4  66.0 

4  66.8 

4  61.7 

4  39-7 

4  Kr4 

96.76 

4  73.6 

4  71.3 

4  694 

4  66.9 

4  04.7 

4  694 

4  60.6 

4  S64 

SAJO 

4  74J 

4  79.1 

4  60.9 

4  07.6 

4  694 

4  61.0 

4  01.6 

4  9»4 

99.IS 

4  79.3 

4  71.0 

4  76.8 

4  68.7 

4  66.0 

4  04.4 

4  694 

4  884 

99.90 

4  T6.I 

4  TS.0 

4  71.7 

4  69.6 

4  076 

4  604 

«  «14 

4  814 

1A.9) 

4  77.0 

4  74.6 

4  79.0 

4  70.6 

4  66.4 

4  as.! 

4  •4J 

4  884 

»M 

4  77.9 

1  76.7 

4  73.6 

4  71.4 

4  06.6 

4  er.i 

4  «64 

4  884 

16.09 

4  7B.0 

4  76.7 

4  74.5 

4  73.3 

4  T0.9 

4  064 

4  654 

4  884 

96.10 

4  79.8 

4  77-6 

4  76.4 

4  73.9 

4  TI.I 

4  084 

4  884 

*m» 

W.I5 

4  80.7 

4  76.3 

4  76.6 

4  74.1 

4  fUl 

4  814 

4  814 

M.W 

4  Bl.fi 

4  79.4 

4  77.9 

4  75JI 

4  719 

4  70.T 

48H 
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HABCBinto  RauutUnoes  to  London  for  N^tiation,  oompared  with  a  direct  Remittance  at 


R  A  H  B  D  R  0 

UN1T8D  0TATKB  QDOTATIOH  OP  HAHBURO  PBR  BANCO  HARK. 

I>  BAFTS 

aCUD  AT 

London. 

OBttlB. 

CBQIB. 

centa. 

OBOU. 

soft 

eeata. 

crata. 

SSBtB. 

OBBtB. 

•*! 

H| 

U 

aoft 

«l 

80 

•6ft 

aU.  &  SH.  B. 

KtfVAL  T9  A  DBA  FT  OR  URDON  AT 

dollan. 

dolUra. 

dalUn. 

donmn. 

dollBH. 

doUara. 

dollar*. 

dollar*. 

18.8 

4  M.0 

4  «M 

4  04.7 

4  68.0 

4  71.3 

4  74.6 

4  78.0 

4  81.8 

4  ft9.l 

4  03.4 

4  68.8 

4  GB.1 

4  73.4 

4  73-7 

4  TO.) 

4  81.4 

H-7 

4  60.3 

4  63.3 

4  68.9 

4  70.1 

4  73.6 

4  76.0 

4  80.3 

4  83.3 

1S.7I 

4  0I.S 

4  64.0 

4  67.0 

4  71.3 

4  74.6 

4  78.0 

4  81.3 

4  84.7 

4  ea.3 

4  01.7 

4  69.0 

4  73.4 

4  76.7 

4  79.1 

4  81.4 

4  86.8 

4  G3.4 

4  66.8 

4  70.1 

4  73.5 

4  70.8 

4  80.9 

4  83.8 

4  86.9 

ISJ 

4  64. a 

4  er.8 

4  71.1 

4  74.6 

4  7T.9 

4  81.8 

4  84.7 

4  88.0 

4  B9.S 

4  6B.9 

4  73.3 

i  TSJ 

4  79.8 

4  81.4 

4  88.8 

4  80.9 

19  tA 

4  68.6 

4  10.0 

4  73  4 

4  73.6 

4  8U.I 

4  83JI 

4  80.9 

4  O0.3 

1S.IH 

4  07.7 

4  71.1 

4  74.3 

4  77,8 

4  81.9 

4  84  6 

4  88.0 

4  91.4 

IHI 

4  68.7 

4  73.1 

4  7S  J 

4  78.9 

4  8  t.3 

4  86.7 

4  89.1 

4  91.6 

1I.IU 

4  69.0 

4  73.1 

4  76J> 

4  80.0 

4  83.4 

4  86  8 

4  90.1 

4  93.7 

W.V 

4  76.9 

4  74.3 

4  77.8 

4  81.1 

4  84  3 

4  87.9 

4  91.4 

4  94.8 

1S.I1I 

4  73.0 

4  79.4 

4  78.8 

4  8S.S 

4  B&.6 

4  80.1 

4  9t.3 

4  99.9 

11.11 

4  73.0 

4  76.8 

4  79.0 

4  83.3 

4  80.7 

4  90.1 

4  93.6 

4  97.0 

4  74.1 

4  77.8 

4  81.8 

4  84.4 

4  87.8 

4  91.3 

4  94.7 

4  99.9 

H.U 

4  73.9 

4  78JI 

4  BS.I 

4  83.5 

4  SA.e 

4  99.4 

4  96.8 

4  99.8 

U.M 

4  70.S 

4  79.7 

4  83.1 

4  80.6 

4  00.0 

4  03.8 

4  96.9 

8  00.4 

».» 

4  77.3 

4  80.8 

4  84.3 

4  B7.7 

4  01.) 

4  04.0 

4  98.1 

8  01.3 

13.191 

4  78.4 

4  81.8 

4  85.3 

4  88.8 

4  93.9 

4  95.7 

4  99  1 

8  09.7 

14.M 

4  79.a 

4  83.9 

4  86.4 

4  m.9 

4  03.3 

4  06.8 

6  00.3 

8  OSS 

HAMBURG 

UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  HAUBURO  PBR  BANCO  MARK. 

DRAFTS 

SOLD  AT 

I.  n  N  n  (t  K 

emia. 

omtti. 

eentf. 

cent*. 

cents. 

cnta. 

CMla, 

cnita. 

aoft 

«»* 

37 

87i 

37* 

371 

SB 

38ft 

■  KB.  ft  BM.  B. 

IQDAL  TO  A  DRArr  ON  UOHOOM  AT 

dollar*. 

dolltn. 

dollBTI. 

dolluv. 

dollan. 

dollar*. 

doHara. 

dollar*. 

1S.S 

4  84.« 

4  87.9 

4  91.* 

4  04.6 

4  07.9 

8  01  a 

8  04 J 

8  11.9 

1S.S1 

4  83.7 

4  89.1 

4  99.4 

4  93.7 

4  90.0 

3  09.4 

8  08.7 

3  19.4 

U.7 

4  86.9 

4  00.3 

4  08.3 

4  90.9 

8  00.3 

0  03.3 

3  06.9 

8  1S.6 

11.7ft 

4  88.I 

4  91.8 

4  94.7 

4  98.0 

6  01.4 

3  04.7 

8  08.1 

B  14.8 

1S.I 

4  89.1 

4  9S.8 

4  99.0 

4  99.9 

8  09.8 

3  0S.9 

8  09.9 

3  10.0 

11.U 

4  90.3 

4  03.6 

4  97.0 

8  00.3 

6  83.7 

8  07.1 

6  10.4 

3  171 

11.9 

4  91.4 

4  94.8 

4  90.1 

3  01.8 

3  04  9 

8  08.9 

6  11.6 

8  18.3 

IS.9ft 

4  9S.fi 

4  980 

4  99.8 

5  09-6 

8  06.0 

6  09.4 

5  118 

6  19.9 

IS  10 

4  98.7 

4  97-0 

8  00.4 

3  03.B 

8  07.9 

3  10.6 

1  14  0 

3  90.7 

19.1«i 

4  94.8 

4  98.1 

e  01.0 

8  03.0 

8  08.3 

8  11.7 

3  1S.1 

3  91.9 

lfl.ll 

4  9fl9 

4  99.3 

3  09.7 

3  06.1 

8  09.3 

3  1S.0 

6  168 

9  93.1 

19.111 

4  97.1 

5  00  3 

a  03.0 

3  07.8 

3  10.7 

8  14.1 

8  17.8 

3  34.3 

IS.lt 

4  98-9 

8  OI.S 

9  03.0 

8  08.4 

8  11.8 

6  15.8 

3  18.7 

3  1S.8 

IS.  lift 

4  99.3 

5  01.7 

3  00.1 

3  00.8 

8  13.0 

8  16.4 

3  )9.8 

8  (6.7 

11.  IS 

i  00.4 

8  03.8 

8  07.3 

8  10.7 

5  14.1 

8  IT.6 

8  91.0 

6  17.9 

IS.ISft 

6  Ot.6 

S  03.0 

8  00.8 

8  ll.» 

8  133 

3  18.8 

8  99.9 

8  19.) 

1S.14 

0  01.7 

fi  06.1 

3  09.6 

&  18.0 

3  16-3 

3  (9.9 

8  93.4 

3  80.3 

11.14 

8  03.8 

8  07.3 

3  10  8 

3  14.3 

8  177 

S  31.1 

8  34.6 

8  8).S 

1S.1S 

3  03.8 

8  88.4 

S  11.9 

8  18.4 

8  18-8 

8  99.S 

6  93.7 

6  31.7 

IS-ISft 

8  00.1 

8  00.4 

3  IS.1 

8  1«J 

»  W4 

3  13.4 

8  16.9 

6  834 

t4M 

3  07.1 

3  10.7 

8  14.1 

S  17.7 

8 

•  144 

6  38.1 

8  >9.0 

AwTESDAM  Remittanoes  to  Lmdon  for  Negotiation,  compared  with  a  direct  Remittance 
 at  Mxty  Days*  Sight,  exclnsiTe  of  Commission.  


AMSTERDAM 


UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  AUSTBRDAH  PBR  FLORIN. 


BOLD  AT 

LON  DON. 

emts. 

centa. 

erat*. 

emta. 

centa. 

oanta. 

centa. 

centa. 

39 

39i 

soft 

89i 

40 

40* 

40ft 

40| 

PLOaiMB  k  triTIM. 

BQUAL  TO  A  DRAFT  OK  LnHMII  AT 

dollan. 

dollar*. 

doDars, 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dalltrs. 

doUara. 

d<rilar». 

11.16 

4  38.8 

4  69.7 

4  83.7 

4  69.6 

4  68.9 

4  71.9 

9  08.8 

9  83.8 

11.17 

4  66.S 

4  61  7 

4  64.6 

4  67-6 

4  70.5 

4  78.3 

8  064 

8  03.8 

U.IS 

4  68.7 

4  63.6 

4  86.6 

4  6B.6 

4  73.3 

4  79  9 

9  87.4 

9  04.8 

11.19 

4  69.8 

4  68-6 

4  69.6 

4  71.8 

4  74.6 

4  77.9 

8  08.4 

6  05.8 

ItM 

4  64.6 

4  87.9 

4  70.9 

4  73 J 

4  76J1 

4  70.3 

3  09.4 

3  06.8 

lIMft 

4  68.9 

4  68.3 

4  71.3 

4  74J 

4  77.3 

4  80.8 

9  10.4 

a  07.8 

».« 

4  66.3 

4  69.9 

4  79.3 

4  79.8 

4  78J 

4  81.3 

A  11.4 

9  08.8 

IMlft 
I9.0t 

4  67  8 

4  70  3 

4  73.8 

4  76.8 

4  79.8 

4  69.3 

9  19.4 

9  09.8 

4  68-4 

4  71.4 

4  74.4 

4  77.4 

4  80.4 

4  88.4 

3  13.4 

3  10.8 

H.OSft 

4  89.4 

4  79.4 

4  73.4 

4  78.4 

4  81.4 

4  84.4 

8  14.4 

3  11.8 

4  78.4 

4  T3.4 

4  70.4 

4  79.4 

4  89.4 

4  83  4 

9  15.4 

9  12  8 

19.83ft 

4  71J 

4  74.4 

4  77.4 

4  80.4 

4  83.4 

4  80.4 

9  16.4 

8  13.8 

1S.0I 

4  713 

4  73.3 

4  78.4 

4  81.4 

4  84.4 

4  87-4 

9  17* 

a  14.8 

19.841 
ItM 

4  73.3 

4  76.8 

4  70JI 

4  83.4 

4  83.4 

4  88-4 

8  18.4 

3  19.8 

4  74.9 

4  77.8 

4  80.3 

4  83.4 

4  88.4 

4  89  4 

0  19.4 

6  III.8 

iLesft 

4  73.9 

4  78.S 

4  81.3 

4  04.4 

4  87.4 

4  90.4 

5  10  4 

a  t7.» 

1*.M 

4  76.9 

4  79.9 

4  818 

4  83.3 

4  88.4 

4  01.4 

8  91.4 

9  IS  8 

ISMft 

4  77.1 

4  80.9 

4  83.3 

4  86.3 

4  80.4 

4  09.4 

8  99.4 

5  19.8 

IM7 

4  78.1 

4  81.1 

4  84.9 

4  S7.S 

4  90.4 

4  UA 

3  93.4 

8  90.0 

ll«ft 
IMS 

4  79.1 

4  09.9 

4  88.1 

4  88.3 

4  01.4 

4  94.4 

9  34.4 

3  If 

4  S0.1 

4  83.1 

4  S6.S 

4  89.8 

4  9S.4 

4  98.4 

3  13.4 

1  3f 
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AMsnRDAM  RrauttanoM  to  Londcm — eontiiwei. 


AHSTBRfi  AH 

UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  AMSnRDAM  VSR  FLORIN. 

It  RAFTS 

■out  «T 

LONDON. 

omta. 

OBBia, 

ceol*. 

csnts. 

emta. 

41 

<"» 

*U 

41 

i^ 

49 

*H 

■gUALTO  t  DBAPT  OX  LONDON  «T 

tutUMt «  rriTiia. 

dnllkn. 

dallan. 

dolUn. 

d<ril*n. 

dolhn. 

dollan. 

dolUn. 

ll.IS 

4  m.% 

4  U.l* 

4  86.1 

4  B9.0 

4  91.0 

4  97.B 

9  03.7 

9  00.9 

ll.ir 

4  BS.3 

4  efi.3 

4  88.1 

4 

4  Mt 

4*9.9 

ft  09.8 

9  11.7 

11.18 

4  H.a 

4  87.S 

4  90.1 

4  93.1 

4  96.1 

9  Ot.0 

9  07.9 

9  13-0 

11.19 

4  M.4 

4  S9.S 

4  91J 

4  9S.3 

4  90.1 

9  M.I 

9  loll 

S  164 

11.M 

4  U.4 

•  914 

4  94.S 

A  97.S 

8  oej 

6  06.3 

9  11.1 

ft  18.1 

11001 

4  09.4 

4  K.4 

4  99.4 

4  98.4 

9  01.3 

9  07.9 

9  ia.3 

9  19J 

lt.01 

4  90.4 

4  9>.4 

4  96.4 

4  09.4 

6  01.4 

9  00.4 

9  14.3 

a  90J 

U-ei} 

4  91.4 

4  94.4 

4  97  4 

9  Oft.4 

ft  03.4 

9  09  4 

9  19.4 

9  91.4 

isn 

4  ».S 

«  95.6 

4  96.9 

S  OI.S 

■  04.9 

6  lOJ 

a  109 

9  91.» 

I3.0M 

4  9SS 

4  96.S 

4  9P.S 

S  M.9 

ft  03  9 

S  11.9 

ft  17.» 

9  11.9 

1S.U 

4  94.9 

4  97.5 

ft  00.9 

0  03.9 

ft  06.6 

9  IS.6 

9  10.6 

9  94.0 

4  9SS 

4  96.6 

ft  0I.S 

ft  01.0 

ft  07.6 

5  13  6 

ft  19.7 

9  19,7 

U.04 

4  96.& 

4  99.6 

6  M.a 

9  03.6 

ft  00.6 

5  14.7 

9  90.7 

9  96.6 

4  97.0 

S  00.6 

9  n.6 

S  OS.T 

ft  09  7 

5  IS.7 

9  11.8 

6  97.9 

ll.*6 

4  98.6 

E  01.6 

9  04.6 

«07.7 

ft  IO.T 

9  10.6 

8  lt.9 

9  tgj> 

laosi 

4  99.6 

ft  01.6 

ft  03.r 

9  00.7 

ft  11.8 

9  17.9 

9  93.0 

9  30.0 

11.06 

C  00.6 

ft  63.7 

ft  06.7 

9  09.8 

ft  118 

ft  18.9 

ft  99.0 

ft  Bl  1 

I3.00t 

9  01.6 

ft  04.7 

ft  07.7 

6  lOJ 

ft  13.6 

9  M.O 

9  9S.I 

9  111 

19.0T 

ft  01.9 

ft  06.7 

a  08.B 

9  11.8 

ft  14.9 

ft  11.0 

ft  97.1 

B  31.9 

11.071 

S  03.7 

ft  06.7 

S  00.6 

9  19.0 

9  13.9 

6  n.t 

e  38.9 

9  M.4 

t*M 

«  04.7 

ft  07.7 

ft  10.8 

9  US 

9  ir.« 

9  B3.1 

9  19.3 

9  99.4 

Table  ahowine  the  Rate  of  Exchange  realised  br  a  Slupment  of  ^laoirii,  Mwdcan, 
United  States,  or  other  Dollais,  from  New  Yoric  to  London. 


LoDdoa  price  per 
euocB. 


Peace. 


PRBHIUH  ON  DOLLARS  IN  HEW  YORK. 


per. 

I  porct. 
■110.00 

1  pe'«t. 

Up.ct 

1  perct. 

l|p.et. 

Sper  ct, 
119.80 

H  P.et. 

4  percL 

4|p.ct. 

ftperec 

109.91 

110.01 

111.16 

111.10 

119.  S9 

119.99 

119.80 

114.44 

114.99 

109  98 

109.8* 

110.37 

110.99 

111.40 

111  01 

lil.99 

118.10 

119.63 

114.19 

11474 

109.04 

10O.SO 

110.18 

1I0.6S 

111. at 

111.77 

Iis.ai 

118,80 

113^40 

1 13.09 

114^ 

10S.80 

100.39 

109.89 

110.44 

110.96 

111.99 

119.07 

1 11.61 

119.16 

113.70 

1 14.94 

m.B7 

109.11 

109.69 

I10.SO 

110.74 

111.98 

111.83 

1 1S.17 

119.91 

113.49 

114.60 

108.34 

108.88 

100.49 

109.90 

iio.bo 

111  04 

111.96 

119.19 

ll9Jt7 

113.11 

113.79 

108.10 

I06.64 

109.18 

100.79 

110.96 

110.80 

111.91 

II1J8 

1 11.43 

111.07 

113.91 

107.87 

108.41 

IOB.9.1 

109.49 

110.03 

110.97 

111.11 

111.69 

119.18 

111.71 

113.96 

107.64 

108-18 

108.79 

100.99 

109.79 

110  33 

110.87 

111.41 

111.94 

ItlAl 

11941 

107.41 

107.99 

106.48 

100.09 

109.96 

110.09 

110.63 

111.17 

111.70 

119.M 

IILTO 

107.18 

107.73 

10S.29 

100.79 

109.39 

109.86 

110.40 

110.93 

111.47 

119.00 

11944 

106.96 

107.40 

108.09 

106.90 

109.09 

103  63 

110.16 

110.09 

111.93 

111.76 

mat 

100  79 

I07J6 

107.79 

108.U 

106.86 

109.39 

1094)9 

101.46 

110.99 

IU.9S 

119J6 

R:MtNpb.~H«ieenMlanaoitin(14perooBtpnmtaB,  mdaold  In  LoadoB  at  aB|  ponoo  por  owmi^  ere  eqMl  le 
HI  eiebuge  of  409.96. 

ThelateiiMdUM  pffoeeigrdellenMvfinud  by  tikoa  dwdUbreBoeeeftllewe,  vU.  t— 

lMllan,U  llpar  oei>t,>Dd9>peBO»   1  peroeBt,  equal  ts  109.66 

li     »  e4ailiolli.«0 


Diflbrcnce  

Om  hiir  of  lUe,  er  t7|,  eddod  to  100.69,  equal  te  IW.99. 


MONEYS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASUKES.  1021 
Pbo  roucA.  Aoeoont  of  a  Shipment  of  Mezicaa  DoUan  from  New  York  to  PuiB. 


IMM  Mbn,  MvAaMd  •«  1|  par  MM  prnfan , 


liwMiw,  u  I  per  M*^  m 
*H«T  


doll  an. 
101  79 
1  U 


IVMoMllBNtwYaA. 


ftoMMM,eO0  4«llanMUlnParUkt«.Mfruici   

tnact. 

Ohirgw  In  H«Tw   Import  daty  and  permit*   19  40 

„  Oariaf*,  coopttnga,  p«atagca,  to   M  10 

dollara, 

„  Fidgbt.  i  par  Mot  on  XJtOt  don>n   H 

K  PifM(*i  10  pn.Mot  ,   6 

~M 

AtCSSAnnoi   U8  7' 

ChufM  in  Purlft-Preithl   114  90 

Viewing  and  d«U*arlne   «M 

~  '        ,  if  tent   lit  so 

rlparcsnt   S3* 00 


Not  proceed*,  oa«b  

Add  IntcrMi     abont  49  daja,  at  4  per  cent,  nniil  tbe  draft  drawn  ag^nat  the 
AlpmeiW  bMoMM  dn«  


Total. 


dolUra. 
•MM  M 
10  71 


lOS  M 
Mt46>7  5 


franca. 
1*^800  W 


1.109  76 
105,aMU 
SU  45 

locals  70 


This  amount,  drawn  so  as  to  realise  the  above  20,463  dollars  7^  cents,  the  rate 
of  exchange  woaU  have  to  be  5.19 ;  which  shows  that,  unless  this  rate  conld  be 
obtained  for  the  draft,  the  shipment  would  not  answer.  Without  commission  in 
Paris,  tbe  result  would  be  5.21.6,  or  half  per  cent  more.  The  steamers  charge 
three-eighths  per  cent  freight,  but  the  additional  expense  is  nearly  compensated 
by  the  interest  of  about  15  days,  thereby  gained. 


Tabu  showing  the  Rate  of  Exshansn  on  Paris,  realised  by  a  Shipment  of  Spanish, 
Mexican,  or  other  Dollars,  from  New  Toric  to  Paris. 


Pari*  priM  per 
dtritar. 

PRBH 

ivM  ON  no 

LLAB 

8  IN 

NEW 

YORK. 

fknncs. 

par. 

1  per  ct. 

1  per  ct. 

If  p  et. 

perct. 

i  p.  ct. 

8  per  cl. 

Bip.  ct. 

4  per  et. 

*i  p.  Ct 

9  pM-ct. 

$M  

3.H.3 

9.S1.0 

S.10.0 

a.16.4 

9.IS.9 

6.11.4 

5.aS9 

6.06.4 

6.04.0 

6.01  « 

4.09.3 

SJi  

3.S6.1 

9.31.9 

S.S».9 

S.1S.4 

S.19.S 

9.13.3 

D.10.B 

6.08.4 

6  oa.9 

6-03J 

9.01.1 

MM  

9.38.1 

9.33J 

S.tS-9 

9  3*  3 

9.17.6 

S.1&.S 

9.11.9 

9.10.3 

6.078 

6.09.4 

9.03.0 

MS  

9.30.1 

S.17J 

5.34  9 

9.33.S 

9.19.r 

6.17.3 

9.14.7 

6.1t.« 

9.09.7 

6.07.3 

9  04.9 

US  

9.n.i 

9.«93 

9.16.B 

S.X4.3 

9.31.7 

6.19.1 

9.16.6 

6.14.1 

6.11.0 

6.09.3 

a.  00.8 

SyW  

d.S4.l 

9J1.4 

9  88.0 

9.26.3 

S.SB.S 

S.9t.l 

9.1B.9 

9- 160 

6.13  0 

6.11.1 

5.0S.7 

9.36.1 

&.3S.4 

S.30B 

B.38.1 

S.90.0 

6.33.0 

9.300 

9-17.9 

6.19.4 

6.13.0 

9-10.6 

&.44  

9.S8.a 

9.S0  4 

9  M.7 

6.30.1 

6.37.9 

6.34.9 

9.93^ 

6.19.9 

9.17.8 

6.14.0 

9.M.4 

SM  

9.40.0 

&.S7.4 

9.H.T 

6.33.1 

6.I0-9 

S.S6.9 

0.34.3 

6.31.0 

6.19.3 

6.10  8 

S  14.3 

MJt 

9.86.7 

9.S4JI 

SJI.4 

S.3g  B 

9.96.3 

9.33.7 

9.SI.I 

B.18.7 

SIOJI 

iMjO 

9.41  S 

S.38.6 

S.3A.3 

8.M.T 

6.18.3 

9.S9.S 

f  J8.0 

9MUI 

S.1S.I 

1.0 

IJ 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.9 

1.0 

o.» 

&«ipfe^MnlMB  Mm  oootfif  H  pov  oon^  tM 


franc*. 

■ls.a6flmei^«illdtowtBdnwst   O-tlS 

Ml    „  » 
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Thb  joUowing  if  an  ueemttA  of  wvereigiu^  m  a  mmttanoe  to  London: — 


ION  marvlcM.  booght  in  New  York,  M4  HMtan   

PMkins  tblpplMt  i>Ub  of  bAnc,  fter.   a  m 

Mutes  iBHiwos,  1  ptt  cnti  polfey,  1  li  dnOan   U  79 


TMal  DOM  in  N«v  Twk , 


Titea  te  Lwioa . 


rKMrt.|pw«MI:piiMM,BpM>GMt..   «    ft  • 

UaJBg  dMTgBi,  fortMM,*g»   IS  • 


TnamiM  , 

4,9»  IBaidlarawaaMbiiyabiIlstnS.«tp0rc«atfar  .*..,   IjMA  15 's 

IiMaeidajrtf  lBM>Mt.u>|wr«ent.   B  IS  S 

MooBBMaiMlBMtopaW.Briiliid»dBd  ta  «Ui  biIbbIuIob. 


S 


doltan. 
MM  M 


IJNM  t  • 


•  •  t 

DM  0  0 


tB4  0  0 


Tab  fijllowine  statement  shows  the  equivalent  of  a  UU  at  ^Arent  prices  of  soreraffiis  m 

New  York:—  ^ 


Frioe  of  MTsnliH  in  UnlMLSlatM 
Bqwal  to  »  mm  Mf  awt.  


MUn. 

SoUan. 

dollBiv. 

doHan. 

Mim. 

A  aa 

4  M 

4  «S 

4  « 

4  87 

4SS 

HMO 

lOMS 

1SB.U 

I09.4B 

i*».n 

i*9.ea 

I1S.U 

MIm. 

4M 
IMUt 


CHAPTER  XXXVl. 

HINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thb  earliest  metallic  currency  of  each  colony  consisted  chiefly  of  the  coins 
of  the  mother  country.  In  Masaachnsetts,  however  (and  doubtless  in  ail  the 
settlements),  specie  was  so  scarce,  that  for  many  years  it  was  common  to  pay 
taxes,  and  to  carry  on  internal  trade,  by  transferring  at  certain  rates,  cattle,  sldns, 
and  the  products  of  the  soil.'*'  Various  considerations,  enhanced  by  the  incon- 
venience and  uncertainty  of  such  a  medium,  induced  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
in  1652,  to  estebUsh  a  mint.  The  law  enacted  for  that  purpose,  provided  for  the 
coinage  of  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences,  to  be  of  tiie  fineness  of  sterHog 
silver  (925  thousandths),  and  by  a  redaction  of  weight,  to  be  "  twopence  in  the 
shilling  of  less  valew  than  the  English  coyne."t  This  New  England  mint  met 
vitk  much  opposition  from  the  British  crown,  whose  prerc^tive  was  supposed 
to  have  been  invaded  by  its  operations ;  but  it  continued  in  existence  more  than 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  a  considerable  amount  of  coui  was  issued.  These 
coins  are  now  extremely  scarce,  and  indeed  are  not  to  be  foond  except  in  the 

See  Felt's  **  Historical  Account  t^the  Massachusetts  Currency,  1839."  Thisworic  contains 
much  interestii^  and  valuable  InfomatioD. 

f  TUb  mint  {ndentur^  or  contract,  required  that  the  shilling  should  weigh  serent^-two  graias, 
and  the  smaller  pieces  in  proportion.  As  the  English  shilling  of  those  days  weighed  ninety-three 
grains,  there  appears  an  unaccountable  miscalcuutlon.  An  abatonent  w  one^ixth  of  the  Talnc 
would  have  made  seventy^even  grains  and  a  half. 
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cabinets  of  the  carious.  The  shiHing  only  of  this  mint  is  known;  the  best 
specimens  of  which,  at  this  day,  wogh  from  sixty-four  to  sixty-seven  grains,  and 
by  a  recent  assay  is  proved  to  be  926  thousandths  fine ;  the  intrinsic  value,  there- 
fore, was  about  sixteen  cents  and  two-thirds.  They  are  a  rude  kind  of  coinage,  very 
thin, and  ctf  various  diameters;  and  there  is  some  variety  in  the  impressions  ;  but 
the  date  of  1652  appears  on  all  of  them.  The  device  of  a  pine'tree  on  one  side,  has 
^ven  to  Iho  series  the  common  deugnation  of  the  "  pine-tree  coinage.'*  They 
were  taken  in  England  at  a  discount  of  one-fourth  of  their  colonial  value. 

In  Maryland,  silver  and  copper  coins  were  issued  in  1662.  These  pieces 
were  to  be  equivalent  to  die  British,  but  in  reality  were  not  much  heavier  than 
the  shillings  coined  at  Boston. 

These  were  the  only  silver  moneys  coined  previous  to  the  American  revolu- 
tion. There  were  various  pie<»s  of  copper  coined  at  different  periods ;  as,  in 
1694,  the  halfpenny  for  the  Carolinas,  a  twopenny- piece  and  penny  in  1723, 
another  penny  in  17^3,  and  a  hal^nny  for  Virginia  in  1773.  After  the  revolu- 
tion, and  before  the  establishment  of  the  national  mint,  there  were  various  issues 
of  silver  and  copper,  by  states,  and  by  individuals. 

As  the  population  and  trade  of  the  colonies  increased,  fordgn  gold  and  nlver 
coins  found  their  way  into  the  country,  and  became  a  part  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium. These  were  chiefly  the  guinea,  the  joe  and  half-joe,  the  doubloon  and 
jHstole,  in  gold ;  the  dollar,  the  pistareen,  and  the  Irtish  shilling  and  sixpence, 
in  silver.  French  crowns  were  not  known  until  the  revolution,  when  (hey  be- 
came common.  Of  the  specie  currency,  the  Spanish  American  dollar,  formed 
the  chief  circulation,  and  it  became  tiie  effective  standard,  or  unit,  of  the  money  of 
the  republic. 

Hie  pound  of  the  colonies  was  at  first  the  same  as  the  pound  sterUng  of  Eng- 
land, being  simply  a  money  of  account.  This  rate,  in  process  of  time,  became 
greatly  altered,  in  consequence  of  excessive  issues  of  paper  by  tiie  colonial  autho- 
rities ;  but,  as  these  issues  were  greater  in  some  of  the  colonies  than  in  others, 
the  proportion  was  both  unequal  and  complicated.  Hie  following  were  the  rates 
of  the  colonial  pounds,  in  sterling  pounds  and  Spanish  dollars,  after  the  revo- 
lution : — 


N  A  H  BS. 

N«w  SaiteBd  aod 

Vligmik. 

N«w  Ynk 
mi  Nmh  Cindinm. 

HiUle  Stataa. 

SsKlhOuonMMi 
OMrgia. 

£  *.  d. 
1     6  B 
0     «  0 

£    «.  d. 
I    IS  ^ 
0     S  0 

£   1.  d. 
1    18  4 
0     7  6 

X    t.  d. 
1     0  SSJI 
0    4  8 

When  peace  was  concluded.  Congress  directed  the  financier  of  the  confedera- 
tion, Robert  Morris,  to  lay  before  tiiem  his  news  upon  the  subject  of  coins  and 
currency.  The  report  was  presented  early  in  1782,  and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  have  been  the  work  of  the  assistant  finander,  Gouvemeur  Morris. 
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He  first  laboured  to  harmonise  the  moneys  of  all  the  states ;  and  found  Utat  the 
one-thousand  four  hundred  wd  fortiedi  part  of  ft  doUar  (Spanish)  was  a  com- 
mon diTiBor  for  the  various  currencies.  Starting  with  tlus  fraction  as  his  unit,  he 
proposed  the  following  table  of  moneys  t-  - 

Ten  units  to  be  equal  to  one  penny. 

Ten  pence  one  hilt 

Ten  bills  one  doDar  (about  two-thirds     the  Spanish  dollar). 
Ten  dollars  one  crown* 

The  report  contains  this  observation  :  "  Although  it  is  not  absolutely  neoes- 
yet  it  is  very  desirable,  that  money  should  be  increased  in  a  decimal  ratio ; 
because^  by  that  means,  all  calcnlalicms  of  interest,  ezohai^e,  insurance,  and  the 
like,  are  rendered  much  more  simple  and  accurate,  and  of  course  nunre  within  the 
power  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people." 

The  subject  was  discussed  repeatedly  in  Congress,  but  no  further  step  was 
taken  until  1784,  when  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  behalf  of  a  committee  appimited  for 
the  purpose,  brought  in  a  report,  disagreeing  with  that  of  the  financier,  except 
as  to  the  decimal  system.  The  following  remarks  occur  in  this  document : — 
*'  The  most  easy  ratio  of  multiplication  and  division,  is  that  of  ten.  Every 
one  knows  the  &cility  of  decimal  arithmetic.  Every  one  rememben^  that 
when  learning  money  arithmetic,  he  used  to  be  puzded  with  adding  the 
farthings,  taking  out  the  fours,  and  carrying  them  on ;  adding  the  pence, 
taking  out  the  twelves,  and  carrying  them  on ;  adding  the  shillings,  taking  out 
the  twenties,  and  carrying  them  on ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  pounds,  where 
he  had  only  tens  to  carry  forward,  it  was  easy  and  free  from  error.  The 
bulk  of  mankind  are  schoolboys  through  life.  Certainly,  in  all  cases, 
where  we  are  free  to  choose  between  easy  and  difficult  modes  of  operation,  it  is 
most  rational  to  choose  the  easy.  The  financier,  therefore,  in  his  report,  well 
proposes  that  our  coins  should  be  in  decimal  proportions  to  one  another." 

He  disapproved  of  the  unit  of  Mr.  Morris,  first,  on  account  <tf  its  diminutive 
size :  "  A  horse  or  bullock  of  eighty  dollars'  value  would  require  a  notation  of  six 
figures,  to  wit,  115,200  units;"  secondly,  because  of  its  want  of  correspondence 
in  value  with  any  known  coins.  In  lieu  of  this  the  Spanish  dollar  was  proposed, 
as  being  of  convenient  size,  capable  of  easy  actual  division,  and  &miliar  to  the 
minds  of  the  people.  It  was  added  that  the  course  of  our  commerce  would  bring 
us  more  of  this  than  of  any  other  fordgn  coin;  and  besides,  the  dollar  was  all 
ready  as  much  referred  to  as  a  measure  of  value,  as  the  respective  provindal 
pounds.   Upon  this  basis  it  was  proposed  to  strike  four  coins,  viz : — 

*  This  last  coin  was  to  be  of  gold.   He  apologi8«d  for  introducing  the  nane  of 
country  where  tiiat  emblem  had  lost  favour,  by  stating  that  his  project  was  to  have  on  the  coin 
the  representation  of  an  Indian,  with  a  bow  in  his  left  Iwnd,  and  thirteen  arrows  in  the  right,  with 
bis  right  foot  on  a  crown.r-^ijpant'f  £>ifGr  if  Oowerneur  ilmru,  i.  273. 
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A  golden  piece  of  the  raloe  of  ten  dollars. 

A  dollar  in  silver. 

A  tenth  of  a  dollar,  also  in  silver. 

A  hundredth  of  a  dollar,  in  coppw. 

The  assistant  finander  conceded  something  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  but 
adhered  to  the  mun  principles  of  his  own  scheme.  But  Congress,  in  1785, 
adopted  Mr.  JeHerson's  report,  and  in  the  following  year  made  legal  provision  for 
a  coinage  upon  that  basis.* 

All  these  proceediogs  were,  of  course,  under  the  Confederation^  which  tasted 
from  1778  to  1787'  An  article  in  that  compact  provided  as  follova:  "The 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclunve  right 
and  power  of  T^;alating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority, 
or  by  that  of  the  respective  states."  Some  of  the  states  issued  copper  coins 
during  that  period.  How  long  they  continued  current  cannot  be  stated  ;  but  at 
this  day  those  of  them  that  remain  are  in  the  custody  of  coin-collectcva.  "Die 
cent  of  Afassacbnaetts  varies  m  weight  from  148  to  164  grains  ;  the  New  Jersey 
piece,  128  to  154  grains;  the  Connecticut  coin  is  the  most  irregular,  varying 
from  96  to  144  grains.  The  Vermont  cent,  of  1786,  weighs  about  110  grains. 
'Hiere  are  also  other  varieties,  particulariy  the  "  Nova  ConsteUatio,"  of  tiiirteea 
stars,  and  another  piece  with  the  same  significant  number  of  rn^t,  coxyoined, 
both  of  which  were  coined  in  Massachusetts.t 

The  constitution  of  1787  vested  the  right  of  coinage  solely  in  the  general 
government.  The  establishment  of  a  mint  was,  however,  still  delayed.  In  the 
report  on  moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  made  to  Congress,  in  1790,  by  Mr. 
Je£ferson»  then  secretary  of  state,  it  was  remarked :  "  The  experiment  made  by 
CongresSy  in  17&6,  by  declaring  that  Uiere  should  be  one  money  of  account  and 
payment  throu^  the  United  States,  and  that  its  parts  and  multi|^  shouUl  be 
in  a  deamal  ratio,  has  obtained  such  general  approbation,  both  at  home  and 

*  The  interest  taken  ia  this  subject  by  General  Washington,  and  his  approval  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's plan,  appear  by  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grayson,  member  of  Congress : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  several  articles  of  intelligence  contained  in  your  letter,  and  for  the  pro< 
positions  respecting  a  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  a  measure  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
become  indispensably  necesEiary.  Mr.  Jefferson's  ideas  upon  this  subject  are  plain  and  simple  : 
well  adapted,  I  think,  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  he  has  exempIiHed  it  by  tlie  plan.  Without  a 
coinage,  or  unless  some  stop  can  be  put  to  the  cutting  and  clipping  of  money,  our  dollars,  pista- 
reent,  &c.,  will  be  converted,  as  Teague  says,  into  Jive  quarters  ;  and  a  man  must  travel  with  a 
pur  of  scales  in  his  pocket,  or  run  tlie  risk  of  receiving  gold  at  oae-fourth  less  by  weight  than  it 
coonts.**   {fyritingi  qf  Washington,  edited  by  Sparks,  ix.  135.) 

The  illustrious  father  of  his  country  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  national  coinage.  The  mini 
was  repeatedly  noticed  in  his  metsa^  to  Congress.  (See  Sparks,  xii.  25,  S-2,  53,  63.)  It  was 
his  practice,  whilst  presidrat,  to  visit  the  institution  frequently  ;  the  seat  of  government  bring 
then  at  Philadelphia. 

f  lo  this  place  it  may  be  pn^rto  noUcea  coinage  of  sifver,  bearing  the  name  of  "J.Chalmers, 
Annapolis,"  and  dated  1783.  The  specimens  reserved  in  the  collection  at  the  mint,  area  shilling, 
sixpence,  and  threepoioe,  wrighing  37,  end  ten  grains  respectively ;  of  course  very  careless^ 
pr^wrtioned. 
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abroad,  that  nothing  seems  wanting  but  the  actual  coinage,  to  banish  the  dis- 
cordant pounds,  shilling,  pence,  and  farthings  of  the  different  states,  and  to 
establish  in  their  stead  the  new  denominations." 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1 792,  a  code  of  laws  was  enacted  for  the  establishment 
and  regulation  of  the  mint,  under  which,  wiUi  slight  amendments,  the  coinage 
was  executed  for  forty-two  years. 

The  denominations  of  coin,  with  their  rates,  were  as  fbllovs 

Gold.  The  eagle  of  ten  dollars,  to  weigh  270  grains,  the  half  and  quarter  in 
proportion ;  all  of  the  fineness  of  22  carats,  or  917  thousandths. 

SiLTBR.  The  dollar  of  100  cents,  to  weigh  416  grains;  the  half-quarter, 
tenth  or  dime,  and  twentieth  or  half-dime,  in  proportion ;  the  fineness  to  be  1485 
parts  in  1664,^  or  892*4  thousandths. 

Copper.   The  cent,  to  weigh  264  grains ;  the  half-cent  in  proportion. 

Since  the  act  of  1792,  the  following  alterations  in  the  standards  have  been 
madei — 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1793,  the  w^ght  of  the  cent  was  reduced  to  208 
grains ;  the  half  cent  in  proportion.! 

January  26th,  1796.    President  Washington  issued  a  proclamatbn  (as  he 
had  been  empowered  to  do  by  law,)  that,  "  on  account  of  the  increased  price  of 
copper,  and  the  expence  of  coinage,"  the  cent  would  be  reduced  to  7 
168  grains,  and  the  half-cent  in  proportion.   The  copper  coins  have  unce  re- 
mained at  this  standard. 

June  28th,  1834.  An  act  was  passed,  changing  tiie  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  gold  coins,  and  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver.  Before  stating  the 
alterations,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  estimate  of  gold  as  being  wortb 
fifteen  times  as  much  as  silver,  which  was  the  original  basis,  was  found  too  low 
at  the  market  value ;  which,  although  always  fluctuating,  was  nearer  sixteen  to 
one,  upon  a  general  average.  The  effect  of  the  legal  proportions  was  to  redoce 
the  coinage  of  gold,  and  to  restrain  its  circulation ;  being  always  at  a  preminm, 
the  coin  was  immediately  exported  to  Europe,  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  there 
quickly  wrought  into  other  shapes. 

In  June,  1834,  the  weight  of  the  eagle  was  reduced  by  law  to  258  grains  (the 
parts  in  proportion),  of  which  232  grains  must  be  fine  gold,  making  the  fineness 

*  Tliis  wasan  arithmetical  nicety,  deduced  from  a  weiglit  of  416  grains,  of  which  STIigtminsinuit 
be  fine  metal;  this  being  considered  the  average  contents  of  a  Spanish  dollar.  The  estimate  waisligbtly 
erroneous,  and  makes  our  dollar  of  a  little  less  value  ;  the  effect  of  which  has  been  beneficial  to 
our  national  coinage,  as  the  difference,  though  not  appreciable  in  ordiimry  currency,  makes  a  cott- 
sidetable  gain  upon  recoinage  in  Urge  sums.  See  letter  of  Dr.  Moor^  late  director  of  the  mint, 
to  a  select  committee  of  Confess,  in  18S2. 

f  The  mint  was  not  fully  in  operation  until  January,  1795.  Before  thai  time  it  wu  ntber 
engaged  in  experimenting;  hence  the  variety  of  specimens,  in  siIvct  and  copper,  anterior  to  thtt 
date,  which  are  now  so  much  in  request  among  the  virtucni.  The  most  noted  of  these  is  the 
Washington  cent. 
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21  cants  3il  car.  grains,  or  899^^.  This  was  on  increase  of  per  cent  on 
tlie  former  value  of  gtdd.   The  silver  coinage  was  not  changed. 

The  standard  of  nine-tenths  fine,  as  adopted  in  France  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, was  obviously  the  most  simple,  and  upon  every  consideration,  the  most 
aoitable.  To  bring  the  silver  coins  to  that  proportion,  without  changing  the 
amowit  of  fine  ulver  in  them,  it  was  only  necessary  to  put  less  copper,  by  three 
gruns  and  a  half,  in  the  dollar,  reducing  its  weight  to  412^  gnuns.  The  weight 
of  the  gold  was  not  to  be  changed,  but  the  fineness  increased  about  three-fourths 
of  one-thousandth,  a  diflferenoe  far  within  the  scope  of  the  legal  allowance,  and 
hardly  appreciable.  These  proportions  were  incorporated  in  a  consolidated  code 
of  Mint  Laws,  enacted  by  Congress,  in  Janiuiry,  1837.  By  that  act,  the  eagle  is 
to  be  900-thou8andth8  fine,  and  to  weigh  258  grains;  the  half  and  quarter  in 
proportion ;  and  the  dollar,  at  the  same  finepess,  to  weigh  412^  grains  j  the  parts 
in  proportion.*  The  allowed  deviation  in  fineness,  for  gold,  is  from  898  to  902 ; 
for  silver,  897  to  903.t 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  various  standards,  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins : — 


DATE. 

GOLD  BAGLB. 

SILVER  DOLLAR. 

Wei(bt. 

FliieoeM. 

Weight. 

PinMMM. 

sraias. 
17« 
158 
UB 

tlMnuandtha. 
ftl6.7 
8»1 
90» 

Kraiiu. 
416 

n%6 

thouuntlths. 

801.4 

IMO 

Until  the  year  1835,  there  was  but  one  mint,  which  was  established  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  that  year  three  branehet  of  the  mint  were  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Two  of  these,  for  the  coinage  of  gold  only,  were  to  be  situated  at  the 
towns  of  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina,  and  Dahlonega,  in  Georgia — central 
points  of  the  gold  mining  region;  The  Uiird  branch  was  for  both  gold  and  silver, 
at  New  Orleans,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  south-west.  These  three 
institutions,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  law  are  not  distinct  mints,  but  rather 
branches  of  the  mint,  are  respectively  managed  by  superintendents,  who  are 
under  the  contirol  of  the  director  of  the  chief  mint.  The  branches  went  into 
operation  in  the  year  1838.  Their  coinage  is  uniform  with  that  of  the  establish- 
ment at  Fhiladelpbia,  being  systematically  tested  there  for  approval. 

The  whole  mint  establishment,  thus  constituted,  is  itself  a  branch  of  the  trea- 
sury department  of  the  general  government,  and  is  under  the  superwion  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Hie  whole  comage  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1843,  amounts  to 

*  The  relative  value,  therefore,  of  silver  to  gold,  is  15.96B4  to  1. 

t  The  practical  limits  here,  are,  for  gold,  899  to  901 ;  silver       to  902. 
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wkhin  a  anuU  {notion  of  12,000,000  dolUrs,  and  exceeds,  by  more  than  one-half, 
that  of  any  former  year.  Of  this  coinage,  more  than  8,000,000  dollars  is  in  goM; 
showing  a  greater  proportion  to  silver  than  has  heretofore  been  presented. 

The  branch  mints  at  Charlotte  and  Dahlonc^  have  each  coined  nearly  doable 
the  amount  which  Uiey  have  reached  in  any  former  year,  and  the  New  Orieaos 
mint  neu'Iy  quadruple. 

The  production  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  the 
amount  sent  to  the  mints,  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year. 

The  foliowing  is  a  statement  of  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  mint  of  tlw  Uniled 
States  and  branches,  for  the  year  ending  Slst  December,  1843  : — 

DvoBiTs  of  Gdd. 


MINTS. 

Dnlted  StelM 

CMn^ 
Old  8tui<Urd. 

nmlgBOohM. 

Ualted  StatM 

Bnlllon. 

Total. 

PbUadidpblB^  

dolUra. 

i'.MT 

16,  m 

doIUn. 

dolUra. 
ST3,M4 

STO,OM 

ise,7t8 

doiUn. 

U,)W 

)3l,4Sa 

d'^IIW*. 

n,ui 

DxrosxTS  of  saver,  and  Total  of  OoU  and  Silver. 

HINTS. 

S  I  L  V  K  R. 

Total  OM  Md 

aow. 

Onitod  Statai 
BaOlM. 

TOTIU 

1,101.1M 

M7,9M 

Mlm 

wio 

aollan. 

diOm. 
fTMM 

mjm 

tn,fi»i 

86M 

Gold  Coined. 


HINTS. 

QaatMr  Eai^ 

ValM. 

ITS,  165 
7^403 

444U 

98,4<IS 

•II^IW 

piBCM. 

tt,OM 
M,M» 
a6S.0M 
100^ 

doOan  eta. 
BBS^  SO 

•,m,0M  00 

4,Mnjt»  oo 

MMM 

UBtflU 

«,iog^  a* 

SiLVrat  Coined. 


HINTS. 

IMten. 

Qaattor 
DoOan. 

Kmm. 

VaJw. 

ptodw. 

Mbn. 

•4a^ 

ijtnjm 

M4UM 

in,Voo 

US,1W 

e,us,ooo 

1,«MM 

I.UMM 

MHlSt 
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Dxronn  of  Gold  st  the  United  States  Mint  from  United  States  Mines. 
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lOM  

ISU  

IBM  

um  

1M»...... 

IIM  

irai...... 

UM  

UlS.  

UM  

ISt9  

IMS  

iaS7  

1838  

ISiO-.... 

IMO  

ISII  

IWt  

IStt  

T*ta 


DBPOsm  of  Gold  at  the  Branch  Mints  fnnn  United  States  MSnes. 


YEARS. 

Bnnch  Hint  al 
CbarlotM,  North 
Carolliu. 

BniMh  MlBt  it 
Dahlonagk, 
Oeorstm. 

Branch  Mint  at 
Km  Orlcm. 

Total  at  tl* 
Brascb  yinta. 

Total  Deporfta  of 
th«  Dnltni  StatM. 
G*ld. 

doIUra. 
IST>00 
196336 
194,736 
m.847 
1 74,108 
97M6t 

dollan. 
135.700 
113.039 
111358 
161,974 
393,319 
970,06« 

doltan, 

700 
6,869 
1333 
1318 
6^630 

98,a7» 

dollara. 
903,400 
146,740 
949,410 
993,639 
003,910 
864.717 

dolUn. 
439,100 
SS9.S40 
486,186 
541, 117 
777,097 
1^445 

9M,9B1 

1^819 

40l49S 

l,i«,«15 

l»6l  1,181 

Ahooht  q!  Gold  Coined  Annnally. 


mim  AND  PERIODS. 

BMsloi. 

Hdf  bvloo. 

QMftOf  BaglM. 

T oTt  L  or  Gold. 

Nvwbar. 

TalM. 

11380 
13.407 
1B,904 

91,461 

97,480 
443-'U 

piMMa. 

73H 
18,178 
19334 

10.181 
8343 
96,096 

10.780 

41,640 
>I,SM 
81,748 

8o.m 

70,449 

dollan. 
84,16b 
169,767 
117365 
I89.0S8 
199.009 
987,009 

1»«  

IM*.  

148,047 

83390 

1«,867 

953,039 

1889  

IMO  

90,381 

18,989 
11396 
80,499 

so,6oe 
se,4ss 

lV674 
3,938 
4,164 
4,643 

S«,W9 

90381 

89.613 
96,498 
84399 
04,161 
1S4.66I 

101,ST5 
198360 
193310 

161,889 
309,048 
S6t,I81 

IBO^ 

6s,m 

818,105 

M101410 

'  "iioo 

97,400 
179,I0> 

90.400 
8490 
16,400 
701,079 

9396 
90,300 

7380 
193*0 
308,009 

9396 
50,600 
18380 
63,000 
044389 

13390 
117300 
09,900 

409,M>0 
3.177,000 

•Ml  

903,069 

156,999 

430,778 

791,009 

1,908,690 

906^ 

535345 

576,990 

J,9B73» 

0379.146 
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Thb  following  Sutemeot  exhibits  the  Amount  of  Silver  coined  at  tlie  Branch  Minti: 


HINTS  AMD  PIBXODS. 

Hair  DolUra. 

Qntrter 
ItolUra. 

Dime*. 

Hkir  DiBM*. 

TeTA  L  0 

NsnbM-. 

TllM. 

piece*. 

U5,1M 
401,000 

M7,000 

piece*. 
4u',ioo 

4&3,000 
760,000 
MBtOOO 

piece*. 

403,430 
1,«01.600 
1,175,000 

*,oor,3oa 

1,0S0.000 
IM.OOO 

piecea. 

i,iiofiso 

,930,000 
SIOuOOB 
390,000 

402,430 

1,4(17,300 
3^.600 
3.675,500 

<oa6,ooo 

■MOOO 

dollar*. 

40.1U 
140.160 
C9B.)0« 
S5&,000 
SMiSSt 

Ajm.m 

ITi4l7330 

3314.733 

It  would  seem,  from  the  oflidal  report  d  Mr.  Patterson,  tiiat  no  coinage  of 
silrer  has  ever  been  made  at  the  other  branch  mints. 

Thb  fi^wing  taUe  ihows  the  total  number  of  {deces,  and  the  value  <tf  the  same,  edned 

at  the  several  branch  mints  : 


TEARS. 

CHARLOTTE,  K.  C. 

DAHLONBGA,  GBOROIA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Pi«oe*. 

Vklae. 

Piece*. 

Tftlne. 

ValM. 

1639  

1841  

1643  

nuratMfT. 
M,760 
41,640 
31,828 
31,748 
36.l» 
70,449 

dollar*. 
84,165 
10«,767 
1>T,059 
133,038 
159.005 
387.005 

number. 
10,583 
81,613 
96,436 
S4,6B9 
64,131 

184,661 

dollar*. 
101,919 
138,860 
133.310 
m.883 
309,646 
681,761 

number. 

403,430 
1.470,996 
3.446.900 
3,693.730 
4,1SI>.600 
4,030.1»9 

dollara. 
4Q,M3 
163.690 
»I0i6N 
•4(^06 

i,i»6.rw 

6.660J0O 

S3X,M)7 

533,039 

313,196 

1,410,4M 

18,109.899 

7,713^ 

Statbheht  of  the  Deponts  for  C<nnag^  and  Coinage  at  the  lifint  of  the  United  States 
audits  BraiKhee,  in  the  Tear  1844. 


DEPOSITS. 


Gold. 

Fran  aiMobi  tbe  United  Sum*  

Coin*  of  the  United  Suie*.  old  standard 
Poivixn coin*         i ......«•.■..,« ■ 

FbfotiB  bdlUen   


TMolofgM. 

SiLrn. 

Bnlliea  fnu  the  OnUed  State*. 

Poreiga  iwlUoB  

Pufclsii  oolnO'.  ■.  ..-'....a...... 


Totdof  >a«a 
7M. 


Vatoo. 


dollon. 

WI7«U0 
31.671 
4,163,640 
119,417 


SMUB 


1;17MM 
r^BHpSSl 


COINAGE. 


Gold. 

Bailee  

Hdf  eatfra  

Qoartor   


Ooms. 


Sifcrn. 

Dollan  

Half  dollan  

Quarter  dollar*... .... 

Dime*.  

Hatf  < 


TMalnlM. 


Ploceo. 


munber. 

115,061 
SIT^aSB 
SSJM 


a,l6S,T8S 


16.000 
3.771^ 
1,161366 

71,600 
600,000 


Vail 


din. 

a^dSMSsss 
ssksn  as 

S,ll6.iB0SS 
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CoiMAOB  of  the  Hint  of  the  United  States  in  the  Several  Years  from  its  Establishment, 
in  1792,  and  Including  the  Coinage  of  the  Branch  Mints  from  the  Commencement 
of  their  Operations,  in  1838. 


YBABS. 


0  OLD. 


8ILTBR. 


COFPKR. 


WHOI.  B  COINAGE. 


PlecM. 


Value. 


I7M>. 

1799  J 

ine... 

1797... 

1798... 

17B9... 

IBM... 

1801... 

iwn... 

1801... 
1804... 
I8U... 
ISM... 
1807... 
1800... 

1410... 
1811... 
I81S... 
1813... 
1814.. 
ISIS... 
MI6... 
1817.-. 
1810... 
1819-. 

ino.. 

IStl.. 
18(1... 
ISM.. 
18*4.. 
1BSS-. 

isao.. 

I«X7- 
18U.. 
18S9- 
1SS8.. 
US1-. 

un-. 

ISS>.. 
1SS4.. 
I8S».. 
ISM.. 

18S7.. 
ISM.. 
IB3».. 
U48.. 
1841.. 
ISIS.. 
I84S.. 
»««.. 


Mtan  eta. 

71,489  00 

in,7S7  M 

103,423  90 

303,610  08 

SIS,SS5  M 

317,760  DO 

4«,970  00 

413,310  oe 

S.'W.3T7  60 

xs8,04s  ee 

170^  M 

«S1,MS  00 

4S7,49A  00 

>»4,005  9f 

leo,37ft  00 
Ml, 433 

497,003  00 

390,433  00 

477,140  00 

77;t70  08 

I.17S  ft 


34-1,940  Of 

198,615  00 

1^19,030  00 

189,919  00 

88.080  08 

73,439  00 

98,300  00 

196,189  00 

93.349  00 

191,969  08 

140,149  00 

999,717  M 

643,109  00 

71<370  80 

798,439  00 

978,990  00 

3,994,370  00 

2,186.179  00 

4,139,700  00 

1,148,309  00 

1,809,999  08 

1^99,889  80 

1,673.303  90 

1,091,997  90 

1384.170  90 

8,I«B,707  90 

9/lM,«0  00 


doUan  Ota. 

378,081  80 

79.0T7  90 

13,991  49 

830,291  00 

4X8,919  00 

294,200  00 

74,798  00 

98,843  00 

87,118  00 

100,34*  9« 

149,888  90 

471,319  00 

997,448  73 

684,300  00 

707376  00 

6SB.77B  90 

00B3M  80 

814.080  98 

610,091  90 

961,687  90 

17308  00 

18,979  79 

607,783  90 

1,070,494  90 

1,140,000  00 

901,080  7t 

839,763  49 

809306  90 

899390  00 

1,792,477  00 

1,961,983  00 

3,003,090  00 

1309,100  00 

1,979,680  00 

1394378  00 

2,499,400  00 

8,179300  80 

1,379,000  08 

1,79»,000  00 

3,419,009  00 

3,443.003  00 

3,606,100  00 

3,096310  00 

3333343  00 

1,189,396  00 

1,730,703  00 

1,133,790  00 

1331,7^0  00 

3,834,790  00 

^135398  00 


4mOan  cts. 

lljm  M 

103M  40 

9310  84 

9,707  00 

9,106  68 

29,279  40 

11398  37 

34,432  83 

1930s  09 

13344  94 

13383  48 

9360  00 

9.631  91 

18,890  00 

8,001  93 

19,660  00 

1,499  99 

10,799  00 

4,180  00 

3,678  80 

18,980  81 

39,484  00 

31370  00 

10,710  00 

44.079  90 

3300  00 

10,713  89 

13310'  80 

143M  00 

16344  39 

13377  81 

3^e^a  14 

16380  00 

17,119  00 

38308  60 

33,630  00 

38.190  00 

19.191  00 
39.4SS  00 
13,100  80 
M,98S  00 
68.701  00 
81,186  61 
14,037  08 
13373  67 
33383  90 
14,383  20 
SSk9«7  « 


I3M,4» 

1,219378 
1,099,189 
1368,341 
1369381 
3,337371 
1,971390 
3319390 
l,780,B3a 
3,040,839 
I36O3OI 
1319,400 
3,731349 
1339388 
I36I334 
3396,418 
1,649^970 
1,761.646 
1,799331 
1333399 
60367 
1388,139 
9,163,967 
9,937,084 
9,074,718 
««4»1309 
8,139,149 
3313,700 

I,  106,489 
4,786394 
9,178,760 
9,774,434 
0,097349 
6,190,893 
7374301 
8397,191 

II,  793304 
9.198307 

1030738 
1 1,037,643 
19390342 
13,719333 
13310,711 
10,780311 
11311.994 
10308340 

8.811368 
11,743.193 
H,&40,M8 

9,0ei3S4 


doUm  do. 

4U341  80 

191,119  40 

119334  29 

949,698  00 

649300  68 

971,339  40 

910396  37 

916,079  83 

370,696  93 

371,827  04 

333,239  48 

801,084  00 

1,044.999  90 

902399  00 

884.791  93 

1,199,868  90 

1,108,740  09 

1,119319  90 

1,10S,37(  90 

041,939  80 

10,483  00 

96,789  97 

647387  90 

1349,064  90 

1,439319  80 

1364,786  to 

131 8.077  49 

919.009  89 

967378  00 

1,898,197  00 

1,733394  00 

1,110379  19 

S3H3«  31 

I,  741381  M 
1300379  90 
3,I59,6M  80 
3318.478  00 
3,401,039  00 
3,769,710  80 
7388,413  00 
9368,667  00 
7,704,900  00 
3309.898  oe 
4,306340  00 
8,976,467  61 
3,416,081  90 
2,14031l  17 
4,100.794  40 

II.  967330  70 
7,487,767  92 


Total. 


44398310  00 


64310334  90 


1303,600  48 


199399309 


118,177.761  38 


Rowan  Gold  Mines. — It  is  stated  in  the  Salisbury/  Watchman,  *'  that  there  is 
in  Rowan  county.  North  Carolina,  the  richest  gold  mine  that  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  small  vdn,  from  four  to  tvelve  inches  vide ; 
many  bushels  of  the  material  taken  from  it,  have  overgone  200  dollars  to  the 
bushel,  and  some  as  high  as  500  dollars."  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Mecklen- 
burg Jeffersonian,  '^'tbat  11,876  dwts.  of  gold  had  been  taken  from  it  by  seven 
hands  about  a  month  since.  As  might  be  expected,  in  so  small  a  v^n,  the  water 
soon  became  nnmanitgeable,  and  they  began  again  at  the  surfiice,  and  struck  a 
vein  parallel  to  the  first,  and  nearly  as  rich  as  that,  l^ese  veins,  as  also  all 
those  in  that  region,  are  believed  to  increase  in  richness  and  size  as  they  descend. 
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There  are  six  or  eight  other  mines  in  the  same  r^ion^  of  extraordinary  ridineit 
and  different  in  many  particulars  from  the  other  vein  mines  in  North  Carotiua." 

Georgia  Gold  Mitrn. — Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  intisen  of  Georgia  to  a 
member  of  Congress  from  that  state. 

"  Dahlonega,  June  7,  1842. 

"  Mr.  Ca1houD*8  mine  ii  still  doing  wonders ;  it  is  the  real  El  Dorado.  In  eigti- 
teen  days  from  the  time  the  mine  was  opened,  and  ending  the  28th  ultimo,  the 
amount  deposited  and  assayed  at  the  mint  is  6027  dollars  29  cents.  The  amount  dug 
last  week*  after  burning  off  the  quicksilver,  and  deposited  this  morning  at  the  mint  is 
36&^^  ounces,  or  5387  dwts.  before  melting. 

"  A  mine  was  discovered  in  Cherokee  about  two  months  since,  the  product  of  which, 
as  I  am  informed  by  several  persons,  is  one  pound  of  gold  per  day  to  four  bands. 

Daily  Product  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  Mine. 


D  A  T  X  S. 

PradndB. 

6M 

fi9a 
lllfl 

i»9a 

1100 

tail 

"  The  Auguita  (Georgia)  Conttitutionalisi  says,  '  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  Dahlo- 
nega  branch  mint  has  not  disooniinued,  as  was  proposed  last  winter— the  operations 
increasing  in  importance  by  the  recent  discovery  of  more  produetiTe  veins  of  gold  "* 

Silver  Minet  in  North  Carolina. — ^The  Washington  Mining  Company  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  January, 
1839^  with  a  capital  of  500^000  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  100  dollars  each. 
The  charter  privileges  extend  to  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  nunc  worked  is 
situated  in  Davidson  county.  North  Carolina,  ten  miles  south-east  of  Lexington. 

The  estate  in  which  the  mining  establishment  is  situated,  and  on  which  about 
sixty  buildings  hare  been  erected^  contuns  466  acres,  and  was  sold  to  the  com- 
pany in  1840,  for  479,500  dollars. 

In  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  report  of  1842,  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  forty- 
feet  level,  the  yield  of  the  ore,  when  dressed,  was  about  fifty  per  cent  of  lead, 
and  from  twenty  to  120  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead.  The  value  of  the 
ulver  varied  from  one  dollar  eighty  cents,  to  two  dollars  eighty  cents  per  ounce; 
its  price  being  enhanced  by  the  large  proportion  of  gold  found  in  combination 
with  it  at  this  depth. 

At  the  nxty-feet  level,  the  ore  increased  in  richness,  but  was  irr^fular  in  its 
value.  At  its  best  points,  it  yielded  as  much  as  5000  ounces  to  the  ton.  The 
general  avera^  is  stated  to  be  126  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  metal.  Here 
the  sulphuret  of  lead,  or  galena,  was  first  met  with,  in  small  quantities ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  ore  continued  similar  to  the  forty-feet  level,  being  a  carbonate  of  lead, 
\rith  the  exception  of  the  proportion  of  gold,  which  gradually  diminished,  bat 
was  recovered  again  at  the  160>feet  levd. 
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ArriviDg  at  tlie  100-feet  level,  the  galena  predominated ;  bat,  in  other  respects, 
the  mine  presented  the  same  aspect  as  at  the  60  feet,  inoeasing  in  regularity. 

At  the  160-feet  levels  the  vein  is  nearly  all  sulphuret,  as  regards  the  lead,  and 
the  area  is  enlai|;ed.  It  was  estimated,  that  this  argentiferous  ore,  locally  termed 
"  the  black  ore,^  produced  on  an  average  from  eighty- seven  dollars  fifty  cents  to 
100  dollars  per  ton,  in  equal  proportions  as  to  value  of  the  lead  and  the  ulver, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  smelting.  It  was  at  this  level  that  some  masses 
oi  rich  blue  galena  were  met  with,  worth  at  the  rate  of  1000  dollars  per  ton. 

The  Waslungton  mine  is  ntuated  about  eighty  miles  from  Ral^h,  iht  capital 
of  the  state,  and  the  present  terminus  of  the  great  chain  of  railroad  from  the 
north.  It  is  also  100  miles  from  Fayetteville,  the  bead  of  sloop  navigation  on 
Fear  ziver.  Hie  cost  of  transportation  from  the  mine  to  Philadelphia,  has  been 
generally  eighty-five  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  has  not  exceeded  one  dollar. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  mining  operations  up  to  November  1, 1842, 
a  period  of  twenty- seven  months,  the  actual  product  was  2661  pigs  of  argenti- 
ferons  lead,  yielding  silver  and  gold  to  the  amount  of  13,288  dollars  68  cents, 
this  bdng  the  net  value,  after  deducting  the  charges  of  the  United  States  mint 
for  separating  the  gold  from  the  silver,  and  alloy  requisite  to  reduce  it  to  the 
standard  of  coinage. 

The  litharge  necessarily  made  in  obtaining  these  results,  netted  the  value 
of  5499  dollars  11  cents,  forming  an  aggregate  value  of  18,787  dollars  79  cents. 
The  period  embraced  by  this  return  was  one  of  heavy  expense  in  erecting  build- 
ings and  machinery,  in  sinking  the  engine  shaft,  in  carrying  forward  the  cross- 
cut, in  expennve  explorations,  and  in  much  costiy  work,  at  a  total  oatiay  of 
29,824  dollars  84  cents. 

The  new  board  of  superintendents  obtained  possesmon  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1S4S,  and  this  statement  includes  from  that  time  up  to  the  Ist  instant,  during 
which  time  the  produce  of  the  mine  has  been  in  all  40,379  dollars  47  cents, 
vi*.: — 


dollars  cents. 

AmouDt  of  silver  received   30,902  70 

lead       „   3,689  27 

„         scoriae    „   2,550  76 

„         silver  in  port    ....          .  1,476  65 

lead       „   630  18 

„        litharge  ,   75  00 


„        metal  and  scorin  in  traDsmission   .  1,152  91 

40,379  47* 

*  Report  on  Uie  Washington  Silver  Mine  of  Davidson  Coun^,  North  Carolina.  By  Richard 
G.  Taylor.  With  an  Aj^endix,  containing  aasavs  of  the  ores,  returns  of  silver  and  gold  produced, 
and  statements  of  the  affiiirsof  the  Wajdilngton  Mining  Company. 

VOX..  XXI.  6  Q 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  COrNS. 

The  following  report  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  by  R.  M.  Fattorsoit, 
director  of  the  mint,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. It  exhibits  the  fineness  and  value  by  weight  of  certain  foreign  gold  and 
silver  coins.  

Gold  Coirs. 


COUNTRIBS. 


Fia«B«Mi  In 
(housandtfaa. 

Valae  pet 
dwt. 

ceota. 

S1I.S 

94.S1 

MA. 

n.9t 

MO. 

60  SI 

9m. 

6aM 

868. 

89.71 

868. 

89.71 

•n. 

89.99 

ass. 

88.68 

871. 

90.0> 

COUNTRIES. 


FlnmMW  !■ 
ihonmriiha. 


Vala* 


OrMt  BrItilB,  Mtrcnin 
Pnnce,  ^mw  of  W  sod  W 

fhUHM  

Spain,  doaUoon  uA  pnta  

£^     :  :::::: 

CbtU,  «   

CotamUa,  danUoMu  of  Becsta.. 

■            H  Paniwi 
N«w  Graaada.  MbloaM,  l»7- 
1838   


Mlvia,  AMUaow.  

CtBtnl  Anwriea,  donblooas.... 

La  Plata,   

Pon«cal,JahBBiiaa  and  half.... 
B       crown  (nf  £00  fcta) 
•nd  balf,ahic«  1BS8.. 
BrM)l.  ploee  «f  S^MO  rata,  of 
1838   


870. 
880. 
1818.  ta 

{868. 
91-1. 

»M. 

014. 


cratt* 
M.91 

sLra 

aiL71  / 

9i«e 

9US 


SlLVfiK  COIKB. 


COUNTRIES. 


Spala,  dollar  of  Am  Poninanla.. 

K     pillar  dollar  of  Spaabb 

AMricm  

Frtocv,  crowD  (ceaaod  to  be 

coined  In  1792)  

Franoe,  flTe^franc  piece  

Mezioo,  average  of  various  uUita, 

and  In  tbe  proportion  nmaUj 

preeented  hern, ........... 


Plneaeei  In 
tboouadtha. 


BBS. 


909. 
900. 


897, 


Value  per 
ounce. 


cent*. 
118.86 


118.10 


I17.M 
lltJW 


11097 


COUNTRIES. 


Pem  and  Horth  and  South  Pern 
dollar  

OhiU  doSar  

Central  Anerlean  dollu-  

Braiil,  taMampnd  dollar  of  9M 
reta  


RoeneM  hi 
Ibnuundth*. 


901. 
906. 
896. 


Talaeptr 


nG.» 

ll»4l 


The  value  of  the  gold  coins,  as  ascertained  by  assay,  is,  in  nearly  every  case, 
less  than  the  legal  value  as  established  by  the  act  of  8th  of  June,  1834.  Hui 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  schedule : 


COUNTRIBS. 

Valneby 
aaeay. 

Value  by 
law. 

OOUKTRIXB, 

Valve  by 
amy 

TalMby 
kw. 

Oald  flotau  of  Oraat  Britain  

944 
94.8 
91.8 

c«nU. 
94.63 
M.46 
94.16 

93.n 

centa. 

69.9 
80.9 

ewt*. 
SMI 
8M1 

a»JS 

MM 

„        Columbia,  Bogota. , 
..              >  Pop»yin 

89.9 
89.9 

"  The  general  over-valuation  of  foreign  gold  coins  (says  the  dhector)  has  its  origin  in 
two  circumstances ;  the  first  is,  that  the  a>ins  in  question  were  assumed  to  reach  tbdr 
legal  standard  ;  an  assumptiott  not  confirmed  by  our  assays.  Thus,  for  example,  tbs 
fineness  of  the  coins  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Braril,  is  estimated  at  ^  cmi» 
(corresponding  to  916  1-3  thousandths),  whereas  our  assays  show  the  first  to  be  bflt 
915  1-2,  and  the  two  last  but  914  thousandths.  A  second  cause  of  this  over-valoatioa 
originates  from  tlie  fact,  that  by  the  law  of  January  18,  1837,  the  standard  of  our  gold 
coins  was  raised  from  889.225  thousandths  to  900,  while  their  weight  remained  nnaltered; 
so  that  the  pure  gold  in  our  coins  is  held  at  a  somewhat  less  nominal  value  nnce  the 
change  of  standard  than  it  was  before.  A  corresponding  diminution  was  of  course 
called  for  in  the  legal  value  given  to  the  pure  gold  in  foreign  coins,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  made, 

**  The  act  of  June  28,  1834,  is  therefore  enoneoas  and  impolitic,  because  it  stamps  a 
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greater  Taloe  apon  fore^  gold  coins  than  upon  oar  own,  and  thus  misleads  the  public, 
and  prerento  recoinage.  It  ia  annecessary,  because  the  mints  of  the  United  States  are 
abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  gold  coinage  required  for  circulation  ;  and  it  is  incon- 
▼enient,  because  the  foreign  coins  which  it  makes  a  legal  tender  do  not  correspond  in 
Taloe  and  denomination  with  our  money  of  account.  I  would  therefore  beg  leave,  most 
respectfotly,  to  recommend  that  the  act  in  question  be  repealed. 

'*The  Actof  June25, 1834,  making  Spanish  American  dollars  a  legal  currency  at  100 
cents  each,  and  French  five-franc  pieces  at  93  cents  eacAi,  does  not  lead  to  any  injustice 
that  )  am  aware  of." 

COST  OF  COINAGE  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Particulars  of  the  cost  of  coinage  at  the  several  mints  of  tiie  United  States, 
from  a  report  laid  before  Congress,  March  31,  1842 : — 

Hie  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  15 
dollars  40  cents;  for  1839}  2  dollars  09  centst  for  1840,  t  dollar  50  centss  and  for 
1841,  1  dollar  41  cents. 

Thecortof  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Chadotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  72 
dollars  18  cents ;  for  1839,  35  dollars  30  cenU ;  for  1840,  37  dollara  70  cents }  and  for 
1841,  37  dollars  79  cenU. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  67 
dollars  4  cents;  for  1839,  42  dollars  62  cents  ;  for  1840,  43  dollars  51  cente  ;  and  for 
1841,  28  dollars  50  cents. 

The  actual  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  wa%  for  1838, 
I  dollar 52  cents  ;  for  1839.  2  dollars  7  cents;  for  1840,  2  dollars  48  cenU ;  and  for 
1841,4  dollars  34  cents;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  2  dollars  23  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for 
1838  154  dollars  Scents  ;  for  1839,  19  dollars  72  cents  ;  for  1840,  5  dollars  68  cenU; 
and  for  1841,8  dollars  1 2  cents  ;  the  average  for  the  last  two  years — the  first  two  not 
being  a  fair  criterion  of  the  average  cost,  being  6  dollars  68  cents. 

"nie  cost  of  coining  100  dollars*  worth  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
17  dollars  82  cents  ;  for  1839,  9  dollars  3  cents  ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  44  cents  ;  and  for 
1841,  9  dollars2  cents;  the  aven^of  the  fonr  years  l^eing  10  dollars  59  cents,  and 
that  of  the  last  three  years  9  dollars  15  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars^  worth  at  the  Dahloo^  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
12  dollars  43  cents ;  lor  1839, 10  dollars,  78  cents  ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  32  cents ;  and 
for  1841,  6  dollars  6  cents;  the  average  of  thefouryears  being  9  dollars  47  cents. 

The  actual  cost  of  coining  100  dollars*  worth  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  for 
1838,  1  dollar  52  cents  ;  for  1839,  2  dollars  7  cenu  ;  for  1840,2  dollars  48  cenU  ;  and 
for  1841,4  dollars  34  cents  ;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  2  dollars  23  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  1 00  dollars*  worth  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for  1 838, 
154  dollars  6  cents  ;  for  1839*  19  dollars  72  cents  ;  for  1840,  5  dollars  68  cents ;  and 
for  1841,  8  dollars  12  cents.  The  first  of  these  should  be  excluded,  and  perhaps  the 
second,  as  any  foundation  for  a  judgment  respecting  this  mint.  The  average  for  the  last 
two  years  was  6  dollars  68  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars*  worth  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
17  dollars  82  cenU;  for  1839,  9  dollars  3  cents;  for  1840, 9  dollars  44  cents  ;  and  for 
1841,  9dollar8  2  cents;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  10  dollars  59  cents,  and 
that  of  the  last  three  years  9  dollars  15  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars' worth  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
12  dollars  43 cents;  for  1839,  10  dollars  78  cents  ;  for  1840, 9  dollars32  cents ;  and  for 
I841, 6  dollars  6  cents ;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  9  dollars  47  cents ;  and  that 
of  the  last  three  8  dolUuv  49  cenu. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  of  coin  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  in  1838, 39  cents 
for  1839, 67  cents ;  for  1840, 79  cents  ;  and  for  1841,  1  dollar  IScenU ;  the  average  for 
the  four  years  being  64  cents. 
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The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  New  Orletnt  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
15  dollar!  40  cenU  ;  for  1839, 2  dollars  99  cents ;  for  1840,  1  dollar  50  cents ;  abd  for 
1841,1  dollar  41  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  72  dollars 
IBcenU;  for  1839,  35  dollars 30  cents;  for  1840,  37  dollars  70  ceoU;  and  for  1841, 
37  dollars  79  cenU. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
67  dollars  4  cents  ;  for  1839,  42  dollars  62  cenU  ;  for  1840,  42  dollars  51  cenU;  and 

for  1841,  28  dollars  50  cents. 

Value  of  Spe(ne  and  Bullion,  Imported  and  Exported  Annually,  from  1821  to  1845. 


IHPORTBD. 


TEARS, 
coding  SeptsBbtf  W. 


BULLION. 


Gold. 


SPECIE. 


Gold. 


8Uw. 


1891  

IBM  

182S  

18M  

1825  

ISW  

1837  

I8SS  

1839  

issa  

1831  

1833  , 

1833  

ISM  

1B39   

1636  , 

1B37  

1838  

18M  

1840  

1841   

1843  

1843^tlM.eBdfn|Jaii« 

1M4  , 

184ft  , 


dollm. 


11,941 
ISl^OM 
|]G,IM 
91,049 
G9,aso 

I10;638 
116,S6r 
106^191 
102,031 
48,367 
305.609 
696,457 
1,913,137 

S30,694 
80,940 
»73,137 
137,749 
00,365 

nvM 


dtrilant. 
B4.B9* 
411,444 
M6.77I 
SI»,4M 
368^ 
463,087 

403.00} 

837,107 
1,019,343 
686,388 
736,711 
397,840 
914,417 
765.383 
SI8350 
094,301 
393,813 
149,080 
469,434 
374,335 
38,466 
345,998 


doUua. 


84,954 

H8,W7 
40M4S 

1,019,399 
788,570 
TWUSS 

TOMTfl 
705,838 
614,665 
663,585 
8,473,907 
1,669,730 
6,31(1,735 
1,895.965 
11.444,189 
1,078,040 
3,813.«30 
1,131, 7  W 
700,99O 
17,«04,470 


doUm. 

S,95«,40* 
4,867,115 
8,013.489 
5,393,661 
5,740.139 
6,618,077 
6,316,408 
5,749,639 
0,386,175 
6,687,633 
4,464,107 
6.160,676 
I3,B31,M3 
10,040,968 
5,8:0.669 
7,490,309 
5,679,390 
4,380,910 
5,388,323 
3,444,999 
«,990W 
6,039,076 


doflan. 
8^«4399 
S,36B;H< 

6,10^769 

B,151,I43 
7,4«9,741 
7.403,«ll 
a.l5\964 

17,911,631 
13,131.447 
13,4«M8I 
I9.616,41« 
17,747,116 
5.9«6,17C 
6,863313 
4,fl6«,a»3 
I^JllC 
13,743.634 


EXPORTED. 


YEARS, 
umber  SO. 


1831 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1B35 
18*6 
1837 
1838 
1839 

I'tao 

1831 
1813 
1833. 
1834 
1839. 
1S36 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1640 
1841. 
1841. 
1843. 
1844 
1819 


B  V  LLION. 


G«ld. 


dollar*. 

90 


15,638 
8,611 
13,663 

aMTO 
10.637 
11,690 
7,615 

WJ,773 
13,681 

39,777 
101,663 

77,660 

106,086 

490 


Silrer. 


dsUm. 

l,BOO 

li^HS 

39,090 
3^136 

43,588 
111331 

34,154 
308371 
1116317 

Kwi 

K1,S95 
9,600 
3,900 
8.040 
47,689 
68311 


SPECIE. 


Gold. 


dollars- 


Sl^671 
434,050 
630304 
938381 
•iOwlOl 
474376 
999365 
610300 


r«39» 

636,679 

376,940 
1338393 

740,363 
1,814,690 
1.468300 

677.197 
t,U4301 

094366 


SUfcr. 


dollftn. 

10,477369 
10,78 1. 93^ 
6.371,187 
7,014362 

R,4T0.531 

I.I    .  1  '  > 

3,13G,941 
731,059 
63313S0 
M0M17 
l,7»^190 
I,3«8.9e7 
.MM,4!J9 
ZfiU,lt»l 
3,766.914 
3,393343 
3,968,035 
4,666359 
6381,469 
3308,763 
S31S3n 


dollua. 
10.17R.0S6 
10,810.180 
6371,987 
7,014393 
8,79^,065 
4,098,678 
0,971,300 
7,660,439 
4311.134 
1,341,633 
63»3S7 
4340399 
3344339 
1376,236 
5,718,174 

4,703.730 

3,033,108 
e3«03S5 
6,lSt34I 
73W,*46 

3.118399 


OomMtkColn. 


dollwa. 


60S306 
1,043374 
093.037 
61*396 
937,191 
1358,474 
1310^1 
366343 
400300 
739301 
349,738 
1391319 
471341 
1306338 
33>^07X 
1,746,486 
1,170,734 
SI4,40I 


«illD  TOTiL. 


dollan. 


4.7M33S 
8.911389 
«34».«76 
43t<3U 

1.I70J73 
9314391 

■311,'M 
S37am 

•)4n,77» 
4394331 
03963V 
S3«B3W 
8J68,7a 
8,417314 
lat«943l> 
43»3» 
M«3« 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

PUBUC  LANDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tarn  pablic  landa,  or  lands  not  belonging  to  individuals  or  to  corporate 
bodies,  -were,  and  continoe  to  be,  hdd,  at  least  administratireLTy  and  for  sale,  as 
the  property  of  the  federal  goTcmment ;  but  under  certain  stipulations  as  bear- 
ing on  the  rights  of  the  respective  states,  or  territories,  within  which  these  lands 
areaitoated. 

The  lands  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were,  at  the  close  of  the  rerolation, 
claimed  by  the  several  states  on  the  tenure  of  original  colonial  charters,  which, 
although  general  in  their  terms,  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  At  that  period,  the 
war  bad  impoverished  the  coffiBrs,  increased  the  liabililiei^  and  diminished  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  treasury,  and  recommendations  were  accordingly 
made  to  the  several  states,  to  cede  their  titles  to  the  western  lands  in  order  to 
aid  in  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  In  accordance  with  this  recommenda- 
tion, several  of  the  states  ceded  their  titles  to  the  lands  claimed  under  their 
original  patents. 

"The  tracts,  thus  ceded,  embrace  three  separate  territories.  One  of  those  terrttorie^, 
comprising  Ohio,  lodiaoa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  a  tract  extendlng^ 
north  of  the  river  Olilo  and  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  reaching  northward  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  was  originally 
claimed  by  Virginia;  a  state  that  was  in  the  possession  of  Vincennes  and  Kaskasklas, 
having  defended  those  places  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Claims  to  the  same  ter- 
ritory, were  urged  by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  which,  together  with 
Virginia,  ceded  to  the  union  their  rights  to  this  tract.  Georgia  ceded  to  the  union  its 
claims  to  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.* 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  ceded  their  claims  to  land  lying  witbta  the  state  of 
Tenne>see."t 

The  first  tract  was  denominated  the  north-western  territory.  For  the  govern- 
ment of  this  territory,  an  ordinance  was  framed  in  1787.  The  boundaries  of  the 
states  witliin  the  limits  of  the  territory,  were  fixed  by  the  fifth  article  of  the 
ordinance:  that  instrument  providing,  at  the  same  time, "  that  there  shotdd  be 
formed  therein  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  states."  The  ordinance 
declares  that  "  the  legislatures  of  those  districts,  or  new  states,  shall  never  inter- 
fere with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 

*  Report  of  the  Hon.  William  Cost  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  on  the  pablic  lands,  made  in  the 
Honse  of  Representatives,  March  S,  1843. 

•f  The  tract  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  known  under  tlie  name  of  the  Connecticut  reserve,  was 
excited  from  the  cession  by  Connectictit.  This  is  uow  the  basis  of  the  Connecticut  school 
fund. 
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assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing 
the  title  in  such  sml  to  the  bond  fide  purchasers  and,  also,  that  "  no  tax  shall 
be  imposed  on  lands,  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  in  no  case, 
non-residents  should  be  taxed  higher  than  residents/'  Upon  the  same  subject, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  prortdes,  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  public  property  of  the  United  States.  The  ordinance 
also  prescribes,  **  that,  when  the  several  territories  shall  have  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  population,  they  shall  be  admitted  into  tiie  union  upon  an  eqaal  foot- 
ing  with  the  original  states." 

Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France  in  1803.  From  the  valuable  object  to 
be  attained  by  the  possession  of  the  control  of  the  entire  navigt^n  of  the  Mia- 
sissippi,  although  without  any  clear  constitutional  authority,  the  sum  of  15^000,000 
dollars  was  paid. 

The  territory  of  Florida  was  purchased  the  22nd  day  of  February,  1819,  by 
treaty  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Stateacent  respecting;  the  Lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  of  North  America,  under 
Deeds  of  Cession,  from  the  States,  and  from  Foreign  Nations. 

Territory  Northicest  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  East  of  the  Mi$tissippi  river,  ceded  by  the 

States. 


8  T  A  T  B  S. 

Acqaiiwd. 

Sou. 

Ciuold. 

lodiao  TiUe. 
SxtiBiBliM. 

HeUbylBdtaM. 

■on*. 

17,733^1 
tt,3(H».66B 
K,9i\JtOt 
U,17S,»32 

acr«*. 
13,144,013 

I3.7S8,G6A 
11,468  nS7 
e.109,498 
1,994,147 

una. 

1,063,750 
fl,481,489 
19,8»t,06a 
3l,19S,6fiS 
43,tl7.S07 

acrsa. 

17,733,841 
21,300,609 
3&,Mr.9M 
3I,I1)«,393 
20,8C3,*U 

mam. 

n;nrjm 

49,SH,844     1  IW,aAS,7a4 

136,K7.TS9 

•  Theae  qmnUUpa  in  Obh>  sad  IndUiw  M«  szclDafva  As  Viifinia  tnlliUry  diattfct  cMMi»lB|  iymjm 
Mm  1  and  Ike  Coonecfinit  Wmrera  Retem,  eonUlntaig  l^.ni  mm  In  Aa  formar  atata,  and  iba  waerrallaD  of 
IM^m  aeraa  in  ttw  latter,  to  GlaAa  and  Ui  Maoetataa,  wbkk  wm  nmnmihg  ibadsadaafeeMiatt. 

Territory  North  of  Thirty-one  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  East  of  the  Mississippi 

river t  ceded  by  the  States. 


8  T  A  T  B  S. 

Aoqnired. 

Sold. 

Dna^. 

Indian  Titl« 
Bnttneuiaiwd. 

H«UbylndlBMi 

aeraa. 

n,T4i,aB0 

18,5X7,030 

acm. 
IO,aS4,6W 
9,333,446 

aerea. 

201306,920 
11,360^ 

MJ43;tM 

18,I»7,DM 

acita. 

ai,SGS,l30 

1 9398,034* 

3l,«7fi,730 

«1,«I9.1S0 

•  Ttie  ijnantitiea  pat  down  aa  aold  In  th«  atatea  of  Alabama  and  HUataaippi  (nortb  of  the  Slat  docrae  <tf  latltnde), 
I  nchioire  nf  ibe  landa  ceded  by  tfae  Chick  Maw  Indiana,  to  be  aald  for  their  benefit.  The  area  of  tbta  eeaaiaa  it 


are 

as  foltaw*:— 


In  Mletiaslppl, 
In  Alabama... 


Aiea  of  Chkkaaav  nallan. 


or  which  aereretnaina  maold— 

In  MiMlB«ippi  

la  Alabama  


Quantity  nnaold. 


Acrea. 
•,983.9K 
434,589 

8,718,503 


033,517 

aiB,n8 


*  Ordinance  of  1 787,  of  tlie  government  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  riTer  Ohio. 
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Territofff  ceded  bff  Fremee  and  Spam, 


8TATBS,  «W. 


Ceded. 

SoM. 

DiMoU. 

ItMUan  Title 
ExtinpiUhed. 

HeMbylndiua. 

■cm. 
tM68,»ll 

1^140 
96,7B^S« 

84S,!9S,680$ 

■erw. 

SM7« 
1M.S» 
i».lM 
1.IM,9IB 

UTM. 

M.S78,M1 
16,89S,in> 
t4M,Ut 
1.0BB^38 

vrw. 
SI,«8;9II 

a8,1U.H0 
7^1331 

a«ni. 

706,017,169 

l«i7«9,7M 

8M,M9,2ai 

M9,m,7W 

T0flJ)ir,l«9 

M,*62.6J8 

»38,Ml,7«li 

840^3,617 

MlMeari.... 

AlktMM.... 

Imuimdb  . 
UiMiMlppI*. 
Alibanaf... 

Rotidk.  

lowit  


Onad  Total. 


*  SmOi  of  Slttdecneof  htitnde.  t  South  of  8Ut  decree  of  Utitnde. 

I  Indadiag  iba  whole  Donh.weateni  territory  to  the  Pedfle  dcobd,  end  the  lande  wcitof  the  (tatM  of  llUsonri  utd 
ArkanMi. 

I  TUa  qnmnlUy  of  B46,ae&.a80  kcrea  iDclodei  the  qoKtitit;  of  133,29»,680  eerea.aonth  of  the  Ia  Platte  riror  tet  «pare 
l|^gmmaMt  far  the  enlsrant  Indleoe.   AUo,  the  7.003,831  acre*,  in  tb«  territory  of  lowe  proper,  ceded  to  the 

Hon.— la  lli*fbngeiag  taUae,  tbe  trat  oohimii  oonlelns  the  quurtitr  of  Iwd  nabraoed  In  flie  cttMton  i  the  Mooad 
the  qnantitr  oflutd  mU  t*  September  30,  1841  ;  the  third,  the  quantity  of  land  remaioinf  uoiold ;  the  foarth  (he 
qeuititjr  of  land  to  which  the  Indian  title  Is  extinfuiabed  j  the  fifth,  the  quantity  of  land  to  which  the  Indian  title  ia 
■MKlIncvialied.  The  qnantlilce  ef  land  put  down  In  the  aeveral  aUIee  and  terntoriea,  except  Ohio  ud  Indiaoa,  aa 
murinlag  inwoU,  were  seeeaairflT  made  np,  in  a  kku  meaaiir^  by  eetimMea,  m  fUlewi  t— Pram  the  ettimattd  area 

Oe  ftao^  the  vmlity  Hid,  ud  aflwnriM  diqwnnd  «<;  WIN  deiiwM,  awl  the  I 
tabeaoU. 


I  maaindar  treated  aa  lead  remalnhig 


By  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  large  tracts  of  their  territories  have  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  respect  to  the  Aborigines  on  their  lands»  a 
writer  in  the  Meehania*  Magazine  remarks— 

"  Upon  their  own  soil  and  among^  themselvei^  so  far  as  their  rights  of  person  are 
concerned,  the  governments  of  those  tribes  are  considered  independent  governments. 
It  is  true,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  assumed  the  right  of  purchasing 
Uieir  land  to  the  excIusioD  of  every  other  purchMer ;  but  the  territory  of  the  Indians  has 
never  been  offered  for  sale,  by  this  oiuntry,  without  a  fair  and  faU  purchase  of  Uior 
title.  The  6rst  treaty  made  with  them  by  as,  was  that  of  Greenville,  in  1795 ;  and  as  it 
nay  be  considered  a  model  of  subsequent  treaties,  and  may  exhibit  the  tone  of  our 
policy  regardii^  them,  we  would  designate  its  general  t^ms.  By  this  treaty,  perpetual 
peace  is  established  ;  the  Indians  acknowledge  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
union,  and  engage  to  sell  their  lands  to  them  only.  Certain  regulations,  to  be  preserved 
between  the  two  parties  to  the  treaty,  are  embodied  ;  and,  in  return,  the  United  States 
engage  to  fH^otect  the  Indians,  to  pay  them  in  goods  to  a  certain  amount,  and  to  make 
tbem  certain  annual  stipulated  payments.  The  relation  of  the  government  to  the  Indian 
tribes  within  our  borders,  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  guardian  to  a  ward,  and  we  trust  that 
our  intercourse  with  tbem  will  ever  be  charged  with  such  responsibilities  and  duties.** 

Upon  the  public  domains  which  formeriy  belonged  to  England,  France,  and 
Spun,  Taxioiia  dfums  have  been  made  by  individuals  to  tracts,  either  by  virtue 
of  occupancy,  or  under  the  title  of  grants,  made  by  those  governments,  before 
the  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  order  to  adjust  those  claims,  or 
rights,  commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  several  acts  of  Congress  to  exa- 
mine fb.e  validity  of  those  titles  or  claims,  to  decide  upon  them,  or  to  report 
the  facts  upon  which  they  are  founded,  to  Congress.  Titles  derived  from  legiti- 
mate authority,  have  been  confirmed ;  and  claims  have  also  been  confirmed  upon 
groonds  of  equity,  although  the  legal  titles  had  not  been  perfect.*   In  1787,  one 

*  Reports  of  these  Land  Boards  are  included  in  the  American  State  P^rs. 
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million  and  a  balf  of  acares  was  sold  to  the  Ohio  company,  by  whu^  the  state  of 
Ohio  was  first  colonised.  Two  years  aftenrard,  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr. 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  for  the  purchase  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  between 
the  Great  and  little  Miami;  but  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  money,  tibe  ]>atent  conveyed  a  much  smaller  tract* 

The  first  act  of  Congress  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  limited  the  sale  to  tracts 
of  not  less  than  four  thousand  acres  each.  This  plan  might  have  been  conve- 
nient, but  it  was  eminently  favourable  to  land  jobbing,  by  confining  the  por- 
chase  to  a  few  rich  persons,  while  those  with  small  means  were  excladed  from 
making  such  purchases  from  the  government,  and  consequently  obUged  to  pay 
high  prices  to  the  jobbers.  In  July,  17^,  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  seoetary 
of  the  treasury,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  vhidi 
provided — 

That  the  tracts  set  apart  to  each  settler,  should  not  exceed  100  acres  ;  that  tbe 
prices  of  the  land  sold  under  special  contract,  should  be  thirty  cents  per  acre,  payable 
m  gold  or  silver,  or  in  public  securities,  computing  those  bearing  an  interest  of  six  pec 
cent  per  anauin,  the  same  as  gold  and  silver,  and  those  bearing  a  future  or  less  interest  at 
a  proportionate  value.  In  every  instance  of  credit  it  was  required,  tliat  one  quarter 
i^ould  be  paid  down,  and  independent  security  be  given  for  the  residue,  and  that  all 
surveys  of  the  land  ^ould  be  made  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  purcbasn." 

Another  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1800,  which  &cilitatedthe  ssle  of  the 
public  lands,  and  a  report  was  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  tbe  23rd 
of  January,  1804,  recommending  "  a  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  tracts  (^fered 
for  sale. 

The  minimum  price  for  the  public  land,  previous  to  the  year  1800,  was  two 
dollars  per  acre,  one-fourth  of  which  was  required  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  and  the  remtunder  in  three  annual  instalments,  a  discount  of  eight  per 
cent  being  allowed  if  the  purchaser  paid  in  advance.  Jobbers  continued  to  pur- 
chase land  extensively.  Many  of  those  jobbers,  speculating  on  credit,  were 
mined.  They  were  uded  by  the  banks  to  an  extent  that  was,  among  odier 
causes,  &tal  both  to  the  jobbers  and  to  tiie  banks. 

The  system  now  adopted  for  the  survey,  sate,  and  distribution  of  the  pnUic 
land  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  commission  of  the  general  land  office,  to 
combine  many  &cilities  to  purchasers  and  settlers.  The  tracts  ordered  to  be 
brought  into  market  are  first  surveyed  and  divided  into  townships  of  tax.  miles 
square,  and  subdivided  into  sections  of  one  square  mile,  each  containing  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  lines  are  run  parallel  to  the  cardinal  points,  and 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  excepting  where  they  are  formed  by  an  Indian 
boundary  line,  or  the  course  of  a  stream.  The  sections  are  subdivided  into 
quarter,  half-quarter,  and  quarter-quarter  sections,  the  first  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  the  second  eighty,  and  the  third  forty;  tiieir  dimensiws 
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beiiig  aoeoxfttely  ascertained  hj  fixed  ndes  which  are  prescribed  by  law.  The 
survey  is  performed  by  two  principal  sorreyors,  by  whom  tiheir  depaties  are 
appoiated,  all  being  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office,  in  Washingtcm.  The  townships  are  ranged  and  numbered,  and  the  sec- 
tions in  each  township  are  also  numbered  from  one  to  thirty-six.  The  parallels 
of  surveys  are  based  upon  a  series  of  true  meridian  lines.  One  principal  meridian 
line  is  in  Ohio,  the  second  in  Indiana^  the  third  in  Illinois,  and  the  rest  in  other 
states,  each  constituting  the  parallel  of  a  series  of  surveys,  which  divides  the 
wIk^  territory  into  squares,  defined  with  accuracy  in  parallel  ranges,  by 
"  Haun^*  the  troes,  a  process  that  is  p^rfcmned  by  catting  with  a  hatchet 
the  bark  and  a  littie  of  the  wood  from  the  sides  of  their  trunks.  The  jHreciuon 
of  these  modes  of  surrey  prevents  disputes  regarding  boundary  lines. 

When  the  lands  are  surveyed,  a  land  office  is  established  in  each  district,  and 
on  tiie  day  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  public  sale  of  land 
takes  place,  the  whole  being  offered  in  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder,  above 
the  fixed  minimum  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  The  tracts  re- 
maining unsold,  are  then  offered  to  the  public  at  private  sale,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  land  offices  at  the  minimum  price.  One  section  in  each  township, 
that  is,  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  land,  is  reserved,  perpetually,  to  maintain  com- 
mon schools  within  the  township.  One  entire  township,  comprising  23,040 
acres  is  also  reserved  in  each  state  and  territory,  for  the  maintenance  of  higher 
seminaries  of  education.  Five  per  cent  are  reserved  on  the  amount  of  sales  in 
each  state,  three-fifths  of  which  are  required  to  be  expended  by  Congress  in  the 
making  of  roads  through  the  state,  and  two-fifths  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge.    All  salt  springs  and  lead  mines  are  reserved  to  the  government 

In  each  district,  the  duties  of  the  land  office  are  performed  by  a  register  and 
receiver ;  the  raster  sells  the  land,  and  the  receiver  collects  the  payments. 
Each  of  these  officers  keeps  his  own  records,  performing  his  functions  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  holding  separate  responsibilities.  They  are  each  re- 
quired to  keep  separate  accounts,  to  make  periodical  reports  to  the  general 
land  office  at  Washington,  the  one  of  sales,  and  the  otiier  of  receipts :  each  officer 
being  considered  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  All  tracts  are  so  marked  and 
numbered  upon  tiie  books  of  the  land  offices,  that  a  purchaser  may  select  a  tract 
the  regbter  and  receiver  having  only  to  recave  the  money  and  give  the  vouchers 
for  a  title.  Each  purchaser  is  then  granted  an  original  patent  from  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  most  perfect  title  to  the  soil. 


VOL.  ii>*  6  " 
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QuAitrm  of  Land  gnnted  to  each  of  the  Statei  and  Tenitoias,  and  Ae  PoipoMa  tar 

wluch  granted— up  to  February  7,  1839. 


STATES  AND  TBRM. 

TOBIBS. 


BBlMinp. 


8«liB«. 


TMaL 


OUa  

iBdisoa  ■■  ■ 
lUiMto.... 
HiHonri... 
AlabMi« .. 

LavialuB  • 
HicUgw.. 

Florid*.-. 
Wbconabi. 
l«nn  

Toul 


mCTM. 

M.I90 

46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,900 
40,OM 
46,000 
4«,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 


■erea. 

434,aU 
480,000 

mooo 


ni,Mo 


t,449 

IfiM 
1,<S0 

i'moo 
10,000 
I.W 


KIM. 

SI<S80 

SS,IMO 
UI,«W 
40,080 
13,040 


46,0W 
4«,0W 


506,908 
690,10) 

»4,«00 
47l.no 

47,M* 

40,000 
lOS^MO 
101,700 

47,H» 
SIT.SM 


E68.9G0 
887.010 
1.117.8  IT 

786,190 
667.700 
064^ 
874,186 
l,flM,9M 
8t9,&S3 
1%J45 


U0,400 


S.535.711 


SM80 


1,431,130 


f,303,»T 


1,84X^11 
1 ,974,1 6> 
I,M7,ltT 
1,91M98 

i.a63.sn 

R»,88* 

013,780 


97M06 

1.046,838 
196^45 


I2,7M.41S 


Statkheht  of  the  Qoantity  of  PoUtc  Land,  in  each  State  and  Territory,  in  a  Table 
obtained  from  the  Geoeral  Land  Office. 


STATBS  AMD  TEBRITORIES. 


Ohio  

Indianft  

Miehigu  

Illinub  ••  

MiMonri  •• 

Arkatuu  •  

Lonulans  >..  

MM«^pl  

Alabama  

Florida  Territor}  

Wicoonalo  Territory  

low*  Tmxkorj  (part  ceded)  

Oncerted  territory  Mat  of  the 
Rocky  Bonntaina,  w«a(  of  Uia* 
■iaaliqtl  liver,  and  aontb  of 
f0ny>nio«  de^reM  latitude  

Unceded  torritory  woat  of  the. 
RoAy  monntaina,  and  aoath  of 
taqr-olBC  degreM  lalituda.. 


Total. 


Extended  Area. 


acref. 

M,301,SOS* 

«3,4II,431* 

S8,-)36,%4 

S».33S,100 

43,169.028 

SlJ)la,56> 

S8.297,60S 

30,i33;0M 

«»,499.ft73 

84,423,0a& 

47.176,S9» 

l«,»18,B7t 


470,849,708 

318,636,320 


l,0B4,n64,DO3} 


lad  i an  ntl«  BxtiB- 
Boished. 


acrea. 
U.16l,503* 
>3,4I),431* 

38,4«6,3g4t 

IS,US.S09 

43,160,018 

si,9it,a«* 

18,397.601 

M,l&S,OH 

93,490,871 

34,423,059 

»,I43,49»t 

16,913,07tt 


367,947,161 


ReM  by  tB^na. 


n^ljHO 

478^,700 

S18,S36,atO 


716.117.838 


Qaantlty  Snrreyed 


t9,2&X,809 
31.896,413 
«M  71.614 
33.8n,&13 
33,341.971 
»,G«B,144 
10,44^.465 

19.87*774 
33,411,873 
lX69l,8bO 
9,7»,«»l 
<.40a,t91 


37S,«4«,3M 


NoTi.— Tbe  Ant  adumn  ersbracea  the  eatimated  quantity  of  land  in  each  state  and  territorr ;  the  eeceed,  Am 
,untlt*  of  BoIoUo  land  in  each  atate  and  tarri»ory  to  wUch  tbe  Indian  title  bu  been  exiinguiahad,  «p  le  Mtirt  I, 
843;  tbe  turd,  the  quantity  of  public  land  in  each  atate  and  territory  to  which  the  Indian  title  hM  " 
tiBftiUed,  np  te  March  1,  1843 ;  tbe  ftrarth,  the  quantity  oT  land  aarreyed. 

*  iBClade  reservationa  in  the  deeda  of  eeanen  Aram  th«  atatM  te  tbe  United  Statee,  aa  followv  :— 

Tirrioia  mtlhary.ls  CWo.....  ,.   3,799348  aeron. 

Connecticut  reaerre,  in  UUo   <,0a6i9Sl  „ 

dark'a  reMree,  In  Indiana   lOO^ON  „ 


Toul   jjnvni 

t  Indnde  Chippewa  ceeiion  ef  4tb  of  October,  Jnat  ratified  aa  fallowa 

In  Michigan   7,000.000  i 

I^WiKonain   8,000.00*  „ 

t  iKludee  Oie  10,0*0,000  aoea  ceded  by  the  Sao  and  Fax  treaty,  of  October  II,  lS41,iBat  nttifted. 

f  Bx*Miv«af  ttol8t,90l,6»aemaet«paitftirm)|nmtIaaiuB.wwt*riheMatMetMlmnrtnd  ArkaiiK 
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Tabxjb. 


8TATBS  AMD  TBRRITORIBS. 


Acfw. 


AOTM. 

Jkerm. 

13^1^087 

nnrnter. 

107.968 

U,SS9^IS 

10^,419 

3U,SS0* 
78,000* 

SKAUJ»eS\ 

Aikint—....  

iMMaiw.  

MiMiMinii  , 

AUtemL  

VkcUa  Twiftorr  

WiMonriB  TraritoiT  

lom  Torritory  (the  part  «*d«4) 
Daoeded  tarritory  eut  of  Rocky  moaataliu.  w«M  of  Ui« 

HlMiMipiri  riT«r,  and  toath  of  49  decroM  of  MUado  

Daeoded  tanitorv  weot  of  Rooky  ntoaaoda*,  and  MMh  oi 


Totil. 


nvmbor. 

107,008) 
MO,0IO> 

10,S«,41lt 
8.891,197 
SS0,S80 
78.000 
90^1.190 
37349,601-) 
I033«,68«  I 

478,049,70eJ 

tlMIMM 


8tMi9,S3r 


81M1B.687 


Non.— Hw fint oaloBtB  ombrUM  tho  qunilityodaad  mtrarvoycd;  AeooooDd,  tfaoqwatity  nnaarroyad  in 


mjv-mmmi'm  dlttotcti  dw  tklid,  lh«  quati^  aot  Indndsd  In  say  lud  dWitoL 
*  AmUA •ulMivd of  priTMi oWm Md  sU  mmji  to  to Ntneod. 


QUANTITIES,  SUSVSYS,  SALES,  RESERVATIONS,  &0.,  07  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1842. 


Estimated  quantity  of  land  yet  to  be  sold,  in- 
cluding the  nnceded  territory  south  of  lati-  doUars.       cenu.  acres, 
tade  49  deg.    1,034,064,993 

Deduct  reserrations       ...          .  7^526,779 


Leaving   1,076,538,314 

Value,  at  1  dollar  25  cenU  per  acre  .          .  1,345,672,767  50 
Of  the  above  quantity  the  Indian  title  is  ex- 

tiaguished  to   367,947,165 

Unextinenisbed      ....         .  716,1 17,828 

Borreyed   272,646,356 

Umurreyed   811,418,637 

dollars.  cents. 

Of  the  pablic  lands  there  have  been  sold 

107,796,536  acres,  bringing  .  .  .  170,940,942  62 
Paid  for  Indian  title,  Florida  and  Louisiana 

purchase*  including  interest        .       .    .  68,524,991  32 
Paid  for  surveying  and  selling,  including  pay 

of  salaries  and  fees        ....  9,966,610  14 


78,491,601  46 

Balance,  being  the  net  funds  derived  fVom   _ 

thepnbliclands   92,449,341  16 

In  addition  to  lands  sold  there  have  been  granted  for  internal  improvement,  educa- 
tirai,  miliurr  services^  reservntions,  &c.,  33,756,559  acres. 
Of  the  public  lands,  Virginia,  New  York,  Hassachusetts,  and  Connec-  acres. 

ticut  ceded   169,609,819 

Georgia  ceded   58,898,522 

North  and  South  Carolina  ceded   26,432,000 

PmcbasedofFnnce  and  Spain   987,852,332 
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AMERICA, 


Statkuint  of  Public  Landi  wkl,  and  of  PiyinftnU  ioto  theTreMnry  on  Account 

thereof,  in  the  Year  1642. 


STATES  ANDTBRRI. 
TORIBB. 

Uaia  mU,  aAht  Mwdag  nro- 

AHOutraoefraAla  Goab,  Tmannr^  B*- 

Awacntpiil 
tew  m» 
TiwawTdMliC 

AerM. 

Pnrehaw 

GMb. 

R«««tpta. 

^^•awfy 

WtMmi^  

Taut  

BUB)b«r. 

S3,TI5.H 
S3,7tS.»t 
4Sr,40«M 
1SS.3M40 
11M37.M 
43,»66.1ft 
46,300^ 

t4,391.3P 
l»,aM.H 
H,997.n 
6.0S3.11 

din.  Ota. 
47.M0  7S 
•9,748  00 

84<,SM  sa 

197.883  71 
14a,S»4  17 
M,9SB  4a 
Sa.709  44 
Sl,390  11 
S0.4SB  18 
108,778  9t 
64,747  IS 
6,918  30 

diM.  eta. 
41J78  n 
«9,M4  U 
46»,ISB  M 
190,414  64 
143,006  10 
U,Mi  31 
47,978  16 
81,093  63 
19,»8>  07 
l»,907  83 
•0.046  U 
4,a9&  59 

din.  Ola. 
1^  00 

Xoai'  00 

MO  90 

1.100"  00 

din.  oCa. 

TV«  71 
804  11 
8,960  13 
I.Oi«  14 
8,717  M 
»l  M 
406  M 
3,870  95 
3,387  8« 
1,010  SO 

din.  em. 
»,*»•  M 
7t^  M 
40M7I  tr 
191,401  at 
lOOMO  M 
40,433  M 
764M  M 
11,337  93 
10,904  1« 

ii6,9eo  » 

86  KM  79 

&,090  90 

1.130,31 7 

1,417,073  00 

1.1>0,3G1  98 

6,033  00 

90,098  91 

l.3s^«78  or 

Statement  of  Public  Lands  sold,  and  of  Payments  into  the  Treasury,  on  Account 
thereof,  tn  the  1st,  2ad,  and  3rd  Quarters  of  the  Year  1S43. 


STATES  AND  TERRI- 
TORIES. 


iMda  aold,  aAn-  dodoodaf 

erronwiu  otriw. 


Auwmt  noekni  In  Citb,  Trai— rii*a  R*- 
cvlpiB  UMl  TrMMBT  MatOT. 


Acre*. 


PnichaM 
Uwty. 


RMdpli. 


Tnmmn 

M«tM. 


Amtmmt  _paU 
iBtotha  iW 
wmef  dnte( 

of  thaTmr. 


OUo  

Indloaa.  

iniBofa  

HfMOnri  

AUbuML...... 

Hiadw^pL.... 

Lotdilunk  ■  •  •  ■  • 
MleUgan  

AlfeUUM  

Wiaoonaln  

lows  

naUftm  

Total 


nwber 
9,190  n 

19,179.76 
389.913.14 
1«1,>BI.OO 
160,190.88 

17,«M.01 

80,488.11 
9,194.80 

86,»0.4a 

ii4jmM 

1IS378.1I 
0,177.68 


VOum  Ota. 

13,780  38 

86,600  49 

337,898  73 

U3314  19 

100,408  06 

84,678  17 

43,010  19 

11,498  48 

40331  58 

145,«»  IS 

148.M7  64 

7.7«l  06 


doDan  fliK. 

13.081  U 

83,407  78 

890,611  64 

881,910  44 

190,380  40 

34,164  37 

39344  06 

11.117  36 

30,737  01 

140300  01 

14331*  44 

7347  00 


doUon  eta. 


600  00 

BOO  00 


400  M 


MIon  «(a. 


W9  •» 


IT 

41«  90 

0388  84 

«60  II 

9.094  SI 

191  17 

1,873  M 


doUan  tm. 

9jm  n 

10.700  M 

«0»31l  93 

3il3«r  » 

I4S3»  81 

40390  90 

W3it  as 

tajnt  n 

ajm  81 

M0380  m 

liojm  o 

43*9  at 


1399387.68      13B03M  M    13M3W  »       1389  00       tl31T  11      149S388  38 


Exhibit  of  the  Quantity  of  Public  Land  sold,  and  the  Amount  paid  by  the  Purchaaen 
thereof,  in  each  State  and  Territory,  in  each  Year,  from  1835,  to  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  inclutiTe. 


Ittt 

18S8 

1837 

STATES  AMD  TERRI- 

TORIES. 

QnMitltjr. 

ValM. 

QqUtltT. 

TalH. 

Mm. 

dollan  eta. 

doltan  cts. 

■eraa. 

Man 

681330.00 

890,m 

44 

1,181391.80 

1388,116 

S8 

4703M.71 

t88384 

at 

1398304.89 

9370371 

06 

3349344.13 

4,06).401 

68 

1349317.97 

138*333 

06 

1398310.19 

S30439B 

47 

8,199,708.64 

<000394 

36 

1311349.10 

1386.118 

91 

081. 100.47 

tstiiu 

01 

1303,687.88 

1,071.304 

38 

668,987.79 

BSO39O 

U 

I,S8r397-87 

1393,449 

16 

1,901,409.00 

1377373 

78 

3S1,7TS  00 

477319 

« 

9,931,181.  IS 

t33a318 

06 

33S3,70»  00 

1331383 

BO 

186364.10 

SIO3SO 

01 

S1S33S.S8 

407.44S 

41 

870,456.06 

1,099333 

08 

130,981.09 

m3» 

9* 

1317,147.81 

137137s 

17 

4,169,812.19 

8341,198 

70 

TTt3>9.Sl 

989371 

10 

680317.73 

787337 

99 

96333fi.ll 

1,304,044 

39 

IBI310.4O 

338361 

M 

91T,MS.9I 

310,709 

07 

648,138.78 

608331 

SI 

178,783.43 

m,47t 

W 

48364.31 

60,453 

38 

87,07 1. 9? 

108300 

94 

100,713.71 

m307 

14 

ToUl  

11,064,470.83 

13,999,804 

11 

10,0743^0.91 

10,167,883 

06 

6301.108.13 

73973M 

N 
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naWB  AND  TBB8I- 
TOMHL 


im 


Qtuatkr. 


1846 


Quality. 


TllM. 


GUa  

iBdlm  

nUMii  

Wtmmri  

AUuM.  

UMiM^pi  

LmMuw.  

HkUin  

IffcaNM.  

Wliiiiirfii  

thMm  

T*ul  


H3,09a.S7 
Sn,4M.M 
778.S60.39 
9ie,l84.S3 
iat,»69.13 
S71,07«.88 
1«4,1T8. 16 

97,333.71 
100,971 .63 

87,356.81 
374,609. 87 

68,814.47 


dollan  ct». 

303,949  78 

733,419  17 

987.170  37 

643,087  13 

304,039  06 

530,000  09 

3t0,33«  03 

131,930  93 

197,987  40 

J09,41«  14 

343,061  30 

86,018  16 


■arm. 
949,444.78 
618^48  31 

i,iaM7e.3i 

1^,069.83 
131,939.81 
17.7*7.23 

oo9.sor.li 

194,084.03 
104,808.74 
600,733.83 
100,109.31 
06/199,69 


dollan  cu. 

310,009  03 

773^  09 

1,440,766  91 

1,304,718  GO 

193,738  30 

39,334  68 

83t,0SO  40 

179^  66 

1«8,710  09 

819,909  90 

373,180  46 

70,660  90 


33,099.43 
118,868.08 
S80.9T9.40 
973,498.34 

06,784.08 

10,174.83 
189,338.01 

96,100.91 
110,610.37 
197,708  34 
067,1)83.48 

33.009.68 


dollitra  cU. 

41.337  47 

148,040  30 

466,647  3S 

716,910  14 

71,030  00 

33,968  96 

393,884  01 

33,633  77 

138,360  14 

199.816  48 

710.089  00 

33,008  3S 


Ml^9«r.49  I  4,100^  84 


4,076J«9.S7 


C.4St,H«  7» 


3,SS<^.T4   I  t,780.WT  08 


ST&TBS  AND  TCaRI- 
T0UB8. 

1841 

18tt 

184S 

QaMtitj. 

VftlM. 

Qnudty. 

Taliw. 

Qnatltj. 

TaliM. 

scrw. 
4S,«I3.71 
93.883.96 
830,903.00 
369,471.91 
00,700.38 
31^.80 
99,111.98 
13,167.09 
04,860.70 
101,731.17 
7S,6T8.ir 
4888.W 

doUm  Gta. 
99.089  00 
117,433  40 
419,730  SO 
33«,Ba  84 
84,339  81 
37,044  81 
119,300  09 

n,7oe  87 

68,831  78 
137,44«  81 
99,108  89 
9^  84 

4crm, 

39,710.08 
99,705.31 
437,404.90 
198,330.86 
118397.94 
43,960.10 
49,860,38 
30,000.18 
24391.39 
197390.06 

•>38,11 

dollikra  cU. 
47,380  70 
69,748  09 
040384  OS 
197,638  79 
148,034  17 
94,908  43 
00,700  44 
84,990  31 
80.489  IB 
l«3,nB  60 
68,747  18 
6,016  SO 

MTM. 

13,338.00 
90.949.88 
400,7«7.0S 
436,341.18 
178.338.01 
84.000.06 
103,080.30 
13,094.33 
47,693.18 
167,746J0 
148370.86 
8318.08 

dtdJan  ou. 
IO3IB  31 
83,348  01 
318376  30 
040314  03 
339,874  63 
43,133  68 
130,137  48 
16,934  7S 
09380  48 
314394  00 
179319  81 
10397  S4 

1,1«I,7M.U 

f^*6S,Se4  06 

1,W417.06 

1^17,073  06 

1.60036436 

S,0I63«t  80 

Statihrnt  of  the  annual  receipts  from  the  Land  Offices  into  the  Treasury,  on  account 
of  the  Public  Lands  sold,  from  1801  to  the  30th  of  September,  1843.  inclusive; 
also,  the  moneys  receired  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Marshals,  Sec, 
on  the  same  account,  and  the  amouDt  received  for  Lands  sold  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Land  Oflfices.* 


TBARS.  AiMnt 


1801.. 
iiOL. 

1803.. 


ISOB.. 
1808.. 

W7., 


MOt  

UU.  

Mil  


dollftra  eta. 
108,195  01 
188,698 
169.«I0 
487,096 
M0,I93 
70^948 
468,183 
64738B 
44S,Ut 
606388 
I/MB387 


Tsan. 


1819  

1813  

1814  

1810.  

1816.  

ni7  

1818  

1819  

1890.  

ISSl  

U9S.  


AmoaaL 


doUan  eti. 

710397  78 

835308 
I,1S937I 
1387,930 
1,717385 
1301,398 
9306.004 
8374399 
1.089371 
1319306 
1308381 


189$  , 

1891.  

1890  

1880.  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1830  

18SI  

1889  

1888  


AoMmat. 


doUm 
010,033 
084,418 
1316,000 
1393,789 
1,497,093 
1318308 
1317,179 
3330336 
3,310318 
9393,381 

S3«r3«i 


Toom, 


1884.. 
1SS8.. 
1888.. 
1837.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1849.. 
1848.. 


]beafTCibTn«MUtwortlwUaiM8lalw.Hanboli.  *o. 


Anouat  raeaind  prior  to  opoalni  Lmd  Ofloos. . 

Grand  Total  


AnoMt 


doBan  ots. 

4387300  69 

14,707300  7» 

94,041370  86 

6,770,018  tt 

438133B  47 

7376,447  86 

M89390  9* 

1363300  0« 

1388,707  09 

l,l86,6eB  88 


itx*aa.i87 

91 

M13M 

U 

1U3*«,11I 

» 

100^761 

n 

113304394  94 


•Tb«  aawais  ben  fivon  dUbr  fnn  tbdM  is  Am  pneedlac  IbUo,  Air  Uia  nfpeettra : 
MMWadftNTtkalaadwaaaotatoneasMiatalha  VaM  Statoa  Tiaaaurj,  kot  tho  adi 
ilMo  ia  Mt  to  ao  goaanl  tMwary  *t  tho  doM  of  *o  yoar,  oad  ooMdMB  paU  ap  Ow 


I  yean,  twaanao  all  die  mauuj 
)mow  bMd  aScoo  won  laaia 
1 4aM  or  a  ftnaer  jmiw 
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AUfiUCA. 


Shaxxs  of  the  several  States  and  Tenitoriea,  under  the  IXstribution  Act  of  the  4di  of 
Septeinber,  1841,  of  die  Retidiie  of  the  net  IWeeda  of  the  PuUic  Lands  sold  in  the 
half  Tear  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  amounting  to  562,144  dollars  18  oaots. 


STATES  AMD  TBEBITO&IES. 


HilBa  

Naw  HMpdiin.... 

HMMChUMtb  

Rhoda  Idand  

Coaneeticot  

TmHwt  

M«w  Yark.  

Now  J«rwy  

FcDuylranta  

Ddnnre  

HinrUnd  

yni^mu  

Nortb  OuoUna...... 

SmA  OaroUu  

Gaori^  


MiMiMippl  

LhIcImm  

l^BtMUM  

Kentucky  

Obhi.....  

IndUM  

minab  

HlMODri  

AA«iuM  

Mkbigam  

WlMJoodn  

I  own  

Florid*  

Dbtriotof  ColunbU. 


ToUl. 


Pre*  PopnUtimi. 

SUrw. 

Federal  Niimbere. 

DMribati>e  Skagra*. 

number. 

nunber. 

number. 

dellm 

em. 

001,798 
3S4^73 

M1,T03 

17,5M 

so 

1 

SS4,>74 

9,»» 

64 

737.669 

1 

737,099 

93 

1W,8U 

» 

108^98 

8347 

38 

17 

810,008 

10,843 

4> 

191348 

391,948 

61 

1^917 

4 

1,4S8,S19 

S4,97« 

13 

a72,m 

674 

373,030 

18,030 

41 

1,733.060 

64 

1,734,007 

fie  «ii 

7S.4BO 

3,60> 

n.oia 

434,134 

3,085 

30 

SBO.ISS 

89,737 

790,810 

448.067 

1,000,303 

S7,0M 

48 

945,817 

055,093 

33,917 

«7 

W7,360 

SST.On 

463,M3 

16JIB 

U 

410,448 

SS0.944 

fi79,014 

tO,3S« 

4> 

3S7.n« 

SU,93a 

489,343 

17,118 

SS 

180,440 

106,911 

297.66^ 

10.410 

to 

rnjm 

108.433 

383,030 

9.971 

S9 

6«0,1S1 

IU,«9 

7U,9S8 

96.447 

68 

SB7,»70 

183,398 

700,920 

•4,731 

» 

Ml»,«l 

1,U9,466 

W.157 

H 

686361 

s 

6M.863 

31,994 

M 

47^SS3 

S31 

476,001 

IWi 

» 

915.463 

68,340 

SM^ 

IMM 

77,6SS 

19,aS9 

•8,600 

8^84 

» 

S1S3B7 

il9,9sr 

T.4M 

68 

>0,»34 

""il 

H,H1 

1,W3 

43 

41,096 

16 

48,106 

1»S 

6S 

1S,T60 

«a.7IT 

44.100 

1^ 

•6 

18,018 

4,fiH 

U,S8« 

1^ 

a 

14^76,094 

3,«87.m 

16,008,447 

MMM 

u 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


nNANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  federid  credit  of  the  United  States  has  been  honourably  maintained  Hkmb 
the  commencement  of  the  revidutionary  war  down  to  the  present  period ;  and 
we  believe  tiiat  nothing  bat  the  certain  calamities,  which  would  attend,  and  be 
consequent  to,  a  war,  will  ever  disturb  the  fidthfiil  diseharge  of  the  fiscal  ob^t- 
tions  of  the  federal  goTemment 

In  Europe  a  very  erroneous  estimate,  and  very  unjust  oondusioiw  have  been 
entertained,  we  believe  generally  firom  ignoranoe^  by  confounding  the  non-payn^ 
and  repudiating  states,  with  the  rerenue,  debt,  and  expenditure  of  the  federal 
government,  and  of  the  states  who  have  honourably,  and  religiously,  discharged 
their  obligations. 

The  revolutionary  war  having  altogether  interrupted  tiie  exterior  commerce 
of  the  country,  there  was  no  revenue  raised  during  that  period  by  customs  duties ; 
and  as  Congress  had  not  then  the  power  to  levy  any  general  tax,  IcMms  and  paper- 
money  became  the  inevitable  expedient. 
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The  following  passages^  which  occur  in  Mr.  Henry  Lee  of  Boston's  I^etters 
to  oottim  mann&ofemrersy  are  worthy  of  attention. 

War  taxes  and  expenditures— by  decrcBsing  the  pecuniary  meam  ct  the  great  mass  ofe  na^ 
tioD--operace  anfavourably  on  the  consumption  of  commodities. 

**  Tm  vnmgB  annual  eipenditnre  for  the  amy  and  navy  of  Great  Britain,  from  1801  to  1815, 
aMouated  to  544,096.098  domw,  and  in  one  of  die  bat  yean  i^Uieiw  it  came  up,  indndingthe 
taiterett  on  the  mr  debt,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  48^58,946  dolhm— two-thinu  of  vhich  waa 
expended  for  annia  moitly  engaged  in  fighting  the  battles  of  fw^a  aatiom  in  foretgn  lands. 
The  war,  during  emy  period  of  its  prosecution,  was  termed  a  *  tuccetiful,*  a  '  ghrhut  war' — to 
iriiich  the  most  ambttioas  portion  of  the  naUon  were  reconciled,  1^  the  hope  of  '  natwnat  giory! 
or  vi  personal  distinction ;  while  the  more  imreflecting,  or  the  more  sordid  portion  of  it  were  wil^ 
faw  or  eager  for  its  continuance— apon  the  supposition  of  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  commeree 
and  navigation  of  world.*  In  the  latter  sentiment,  many  of  the  people  of  this  country  sym- 
pathised, and  from  similar  motives — till,  at  last,  we  were  drawn  into  its  vortex,  by  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  thoughtless,  or  the  ambitious  portion  of  the  nation,  of  adding,  also,  to  our  fund  of 
utttiamU^ory — ami  ttut,  we  Ijellere,  was  the  odIt  benefit  which  the  promoters  and  adrocates  of 
Aat  gratuitous  war  ever  pretended  bad  been  realised — since  the  questions  of  impressmcBt  and  block- 
ade, wbich  were  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  war,  were  not  only  Im  unsettled,  but  may,  perhaps,  bare 
not  even  been  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  negotiations  at  Ghrat  for  a  termination  of  the  war ;  a 
war  which  ended,  as  most  wars  have  done,  wiui  the  accomplishment  of  no  better  purpose  than  the 
gntificadoa  of  the  ambition  of  its  most  zealous  and  leadins  fomenters — and  the  gratineation  of  the 
passions  of  tha  people,  who  were  led  into  a  belief  that  the  war  would  be  productive  of  national 
■diaMlagCi  ■upiiwIdeJ  to  the  gratiflcatkm  cMf  those  beDipereot  fectin^  whidi,  in  this  country,  as 
mudi,  if  not  more  than  in  most  countries,  are  easily  excited  by  the  popular  &vourit(s  of  the  day. 
Of  that  portion  of  the  war-party  who  may  have  been  prompted  by  more  patriotic  motiveSy  and  by 
arincere  «peotation  of  bakeOting  their  country  by  a  war—there  wai  an  utter  disappcMntment  <» 
their  wishes  and  expectations— aM  such,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  the  issue  of  the  wars 
in  which  some  of  our  most  popular  and  influential  public  men  appear  to  have  been  desiroos, 
jnd^gby  their  sentiments,  speeches,  and  conduct,  at  various  periods,  of  involving  the  nation. 

**  A  reflection  made  by  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  upon  the  effects  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  may 
not  be  considered  as  inappropriate  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  Hie  ex-president  in  a  commu- 
nication before  the  public*  in  which  reference  is  made  to  some  ef  the  schemes  for  improving  the 
currency  that  were  in  agitation  in  1837,  adds ;  *  I  think  of  this  as  I  thought  of  the  dry-dock,  gun- 
boat, reatrictivev  anti-navy  ^raten  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  eott  the  natim  a  imibk  war  to  be  delwrei 
y  that,  fru/  tke  tuition  wat  ^ctualfy  eared  <^  Ut  1^/drtifkMa,  Xl«  war  waa  a  drattic  purge,  but  it 
Actually  worked  itt  cure.' 

"  Wdl,  most  wan  originate  in  b^drtphoHa—n  the  madnem  a(  tbo  peopl»— to  whidi  they  are 
excited  by  their  rulers,  and  for  no  oUier  purpose  than  the  gratification  of  thrir  selfishness  and  am- 
bition, and  aldiot^  they  tenninate  with  the  wpHcation  of  a'dkwiCw  pw^,*  or  some  still  BKm 
bitter  comtire,  yet  there  ii  no  secority  aoainst  the  returning  voAum  tke  peopkr—^t  least  not  till 
the  great  mass  of  them,  through  all  ranks  of  society,  shall  become  more  enlightened,  more  moral, 
more  rdigieus— more  patriotic-HSKXe  virtnous— than  they  now  are— or,  aocording  to  proaent  ap- 
peamnoes,  are  likely  to  become  in  this  day  and  geoeiati«i. 

"  He  last  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  only  two  and  a  half  years' 
continuance  and  with  but  a  very  iiMnnaiderable  portion  of  the  n^itary  and  nand  power  of  that 
country  brought  into  action — cost  us  upwards  of  100,000,000  dollars.  This  sum  was  not  raised 
by  indirect  taxation  in  the  form  of  duties  on  imported  goods — because  a  war  with  any  great  naval 
power  will  always,  in  this  country,  reduce  tiiat  branch  of  basiness  to  a  very  low  point.  In  1812.  we 
imported  77,080,000  dollars.  In  the  subsequent  year  of  the  war,  our  imports  declined  to 
S&,00A.000  dollars,  and  in  1814.  to  1%M6,000  dolbn )  wbae  our  expecM,  in  1814.  sank  to  the 
inagiificant  sum  of  6,927,441  dollars. 

**  lliere  must  necessarily  be  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  reraiue  from  customs  in  a  war  with 
any  great  naval  power,  and  consequently  a  subatitiition  of  lUrect  taxes— ftiif  a»  dSreet  taaattm,  te  aa^ 
comMen^  extent,  iioneo/  th^e /metmu  gnemmeta  wftteA,  in  tMi  country,  has  never  vc<  been 
e)tereued,anduAenexermedto  averyB$mtead^^  km  been  reMedm  torn tke  ttalett  ana  left  un^ 
pMmaalUl  grmlerimmier^thewt—H»oi^ymode,tlken,^obleiHmgtkei^^  amMmt</fimd» 

*  It  is  true  we  prospered  during  that  disastrous  period— -not,  however,,/tom  tie  ifiets  of  Aot« 
waf,  but  m  ipite  of  them,  Thn  aftcts  of  those  wara  wer^  no  doubt,  it^urious  to  us,  tbou^  less  ao 
than  if  we  Ium  been  always  a  party  to  them ;  but  there  were  other  causes  in  operation,  whidi  morp 
than  connterbatanced  the  pecuniary  evils  of  those  wars,  ud  we  prospered,  dwugjh  in  a  leu  degree^ 
than  we  should  have  done  in  a  time  of  peace. 
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/orAeproteeutionj^*  mar,  teemg  tiedmnetmatimtof  tie  nation  to  ^reet  taxaHoH,  u  /Ae  barnwiagmt 
komt  or  abroad,  Jhat  mode  iff  meeHiig  even  our  peace  e^eKdUure,  iae  been  praetittd  ifom  Aepaat 
three  or  faurgeart, 

**  Nor  vas  the  last  mr  vith  Great  Britaio  supported  neaos  irf  dbect  ta«f»  for  the  «4iofe 
amount  nceiTed  from  that  source  of  supply,  in  1818,  1614|  and  1815,  was  but  4^885,975  doIlai^~ 
and  that,  toc^  paid  in  d^reciated  curreDcies  arefaging,  perhaps,  a  discount,  on  a  stHind  currency, 
of  twenty  per  cent.  In  truth,  the  entire  war  expeoditure  was  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  kaai 
and  treasury  notes— constituting  a  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of  about  I00,000|000  dollars— so- 
petadded  to  its  pre-existing  amount  These  loans  were  effected  on  sodi  high  latea  of  interest,aBd 
the  payments  on  their  account  were  in  such  depreciated  currencies,  as  to  have  cost  the  country  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent  more  Uian  they  received — the  stocks  issued  bygovemmait  having  sub- 
sequently lieen  paid  to  their  holders  in  a  sound  and  honest  currency  of  a  full  standard  value.  Ne> 
vertheless,  tbere  were  propositions  before  Congress,  and  before  the  country,  for  issues  of  govern- 
mental paper-money,  which,  had  they  been  sustained  and  acted  upon,  migbt  have  reduced  the  value 
of  the  certificates  of  the  public  debt  to  a  level  with  the  old  '  coniiaental  money'' — and  had  the  war 
been  of  much  longer  continuance,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  such  would  have  been  tbe&te 
of  the  naticnial  creditors. 

**  Short  as  the  war  was,  and  inMUisiderable  as  were  die  expenses  of  amdncting  it,  in  compari- 
wm  with  the  resources  of  the  country ;  the  credit  of  the  government  was  so  had,  ariaii^  from  the 
indisposition  of  the  nation  to  pay  direct  taxes— and  from  a  dmilar  nnwillingneas  crifour  nilen  to 
hazard  their  popularity  in  recommending  and  levying  of  taxes;  ttiat  before  toe  war  was  concluded^ 
the  Kovemment  stocks,  bearing  high  rates  of  interest,  were  below  sixW-fivefor  100  dollaia,  aodauy 
fiirther  issues  would  probably  nave  sunk  them  to  almost  the  presoit  level  <tf  the  stocks  of  aone  of 
the  bankrupt  states. 

The  rerenne  of  the  United  States  has,  smoe  the  war  of  indepakdenoe,  been 
chiefly  derived  from  the  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  produce  and  manufac- 
tures, imported  either  by  American  or  foreign  ships.  Tonnage  duties  have  also 
been  levied  by  the  customs.  Next  to  the  customs,  the  greatest  source  of  revenue 
has  been  derived  firom  the  rale  of  public  domains.  Internal  or  exdse  taxes  have 
occanonally  been  imposed,  but  they  were  universally  considered  obnoxious,  and 
were  continued  only  for  short  periods.  Before  the  year  1802,  excise  duties 
were  imposed  on  manufiu^ored  snuff,  refined  sugar,  sales  at  auction,  licences  to 
retail  wines,  and  distilled  spirits,  stamped  paper,  and  on  carriages  for  the  convey- 
ance of  persons  ;  but  these  were  all  repealed  in  that  year.  During  the  late  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britun,  duties  on  most  of  these  artides 
^ere  renewed ;  and  duties  were,  also,  imposed  on  vanous  domestic  manufituluies* 
But^  soon  after  the  return  of  peace,  all  these  excise  taxes  were  repealed. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  revenue  (but  deemed  small  additions) 
from  the  Post-office,  from  taxes  on  patents,  and  from  dividends  on  bank  stock. 
Direct  taxes  have  been  levied  at  four  different  times  only,  since  the  revolution.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1812,  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, 100  per  cent  was  added  to  all  the  permanent  duties  on  imports,  to  continue 
only  during  the  war;  but  these  were  afterwards  continued  imtil  the  30th  of 
June,  1816. 

The  power  of  a  nation  in  modem  times,  as  all  admit,  depends,  materSally,  as 
well  as  politically,  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  unencumbered  rerenne  it  can  raisei 
without  oppression  to  the  people. 

In  finanraal  legislation  sl^ht  burdens  may  prcnre  incentives  to  greater 
industry.   Grievous  taxation,  which  may  be  exacted  and  even  raised  for  a  cer- 
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tain  not  definable  period,  discourages  public  thrift.  War  and  profligacy  by  in- 
creasing expenditure,  if  that  expenditure  be  greater  than  the  natural  annual 
remiite,  taxes  the  industry  of  the  existing  generation  aa  well  as  that  of  one  or 
more  succeeding  generations.  Hence  arise  generally  all  the  perplexities  of 
finance. 

The  extreme  natural  revenue  to  be  derived  from  ta^ng  a  nation  should  never 
exceed  the  sum  wbidi  can  be  spared  for  paying  the  reasonable  expenses  of  an 
honestly  and  wisely  administered  government, — and  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  defending  the  country  against  aggression^  without  deducting  a  greater  sum  from 
the  general  income  yielded  by  labour,  than  an  amount  which  leaves  the  full  ave- 
rage means  of  a  wholesome  subsistence,  comfortable  lod^g,  and  adequate  cbthing 
for  the  population. 

The  extreme  natural  revenue,  and  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation  which 
yields  it,  will  be  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
the  same  ratio  that  the  greater  ingenuity  and  labour,  or  the  greater  ignorance  and 
idleness  of  the  population,  yields  the  greater  or  lesser  amount  in  value  of  com- 
modities. Iliis  amount  again  will  be  regulated  iu  the  cost  of  production,  by  the 
prices  of  raw  material  and  food,  and  the  outlay  of  fixed  capital.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  labour  at  home,  and  in  allthe  markets  of  the  world,  will  depend  upon  the 
power  of  selling  and  buying,  and  upon  the  natural  demand  for  consumption.  The 
more  the  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  any  one  place  is  restricted,  or  ob- 
structed, from  the  markets  of  another,  flie  more  wiD  the  quantity  of  those  commo- 
dities, wherever  produced,  be  restricted,  and  obstructed,  in  the  selling,  buying,  and 
consumption.  On  examining  the  various  customs  tariffs  passed  at  different  periods 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  are  forced  to  declare,  that  they  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  absence  of  that  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  sound  principles,  which,  in 
other  respects,  distinguish  the  great  legislators  of  America.  On  fiscal,  as  well 
as  commercial  principles,  the  various  American  tariffs  are  only  worthy  of  being 
classed  with  the  illiberal  barbarisms,  and  fallacies,  which  have  disgraced  the  worst 
legislation  of  European  nations.  We  will  endeavour  to  prove  this  under  a  sepa- 
rate head :  and  in  the  mean  time  only  remark,  that  the  only  defence,  a  very  inex- 
cusable one  it  is  true,  that  can  be  made  on  the  part  of  America,  is,  that  the  latter 
folkiwed  the  very  bad  example  persevered  in  by  Enghmd. 

The  following  tabular  statements,  compiled  from  official  returns,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  financial  administration  of  the  United  States.* 

The  following  estimate  was  made  out  by  Mr.  Nourse,  the  registrar  of  the 
treasury,  in  1790. 

*  See  abo  the  o^aoiaation  of  the  treasury,  under  the  head  of  the  "  Civil  Department  of  Gc- 
vemment.'' 

VOL.  III.  6  8 
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"  G«iflnl  Abftraot  of  tfae  Anaual  EgOraUM,  and  Abftiact  Stetementi  of  the  Total 
Amount  of  die  Enienditares  and  Advanoefl,  at  the  Treamuy  of  the  United  Statei. 
"  The  flstimatea  amount  ci  the  oqiendituni  of 

d^ar*.  cti, 

}b.  In  ipecie.  S0,«64,666  6(MKKIw 

IT77  ditto    M,mfii&  83  do. 

1778  ditto    14,W«.4»  90  do. 

1T79  ditto    10,7H.(M0  $S  do. 

1780  ditto    3,000,000  00  do. 

1781  ditto   l.»4J,*«6  SO  do. 

1783  ditto    tfiSi.rtS  S5  do. 

17SS  ditto    S,n6,flU  *»  do. 

To  Nov.  la^  1T81       ditto    M8,9W  01  do. 

Ponaing  u  amount  toUl  of.  9S,486,6BS  ift  do. 

"  The  foregobg-  estimates  bein^  confined  to  actual  treasury  payments,  an  exdunre  of 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,  which  were  incurred,  at  various  periods,  for  the  topport  t( 
the  late  war,  and  should  be  taken  into  a  general  view  c£  the  expense  thereof,  rix. : 

dotlkri.  etc 

Anny  debt  Upon  oomtniMionen' ontiBaitca   11,080^6  1401k 

For  oopplloo  faniahed  by  tho  dtioeni  or  the  MTonl  «>tMi  and  fcr  whldi  cor- 

liBcaiM  were  iMoed  by  the  Gomnuadonon   1,719,0)9  H  do. 

Parmpidiw  Airniatiodin  tbo  qnMt«r.<Ba»t«r,  comaUaary,  hoapltal,  dotUnv, 

and  maritio  department  •  •  •   1, 160^170    S  do. 

Vor  •nppHoa.  on  aeconnU  aottM  at  tkm  tNaawy.  and  fcr  wUch  entUcataa 

were  lamed  by  tba  regiater   744,618  49  do. 

l«.7nuOM  75  da. 

The  fOT«i(n  expondltnvea,  dfll,  military,  naval,  and  eontingencieo,  amount, 
by  eompvtation,  to   S.eO<M>W  08 

The  czpenditDrea  of  the  aeveral  itatoa,  from  the  commenc«inent  of  the  war,  to 
the  eatabliafament  of  peaoe,  cannot  be  atated  with  any  degree  of  certainly, 
becanao  the  acooonta  thereof  remain  to  be  settled.  But  aa  the  Oaited  States 
have  frantod  oertalo  anma  for  the  relief  of  the  aeveral  atatea  to  be  funded 
by  the  laneral  loveniaent,  theieinre,  eatimale  the  total  amoimt  of  aaid  aa- 
anmptkm   SIJNW^  M 

EatimatedeipenMof  thelalewar.inapeoie   126,193,703  00  doUan. 

"  The  advances  made  from  the  treasury,  wen  principallj  in  a  paper  medium,  etlled 
continental  money,  and  which  in  a  short  time  depreciated :  the  specie  value  of  whidi  ii 
ffiven  in  the  foregoing  estimate.  The  advances  made  at  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Stately  in  continental  money,  in  new  and  old  emissions,  are  estimated  as  follow^  vii.: 

OLD  BHI8BI0N.  NKV  KHUSION. 

dollara.       eta.  4ollat«.  ela. 

la  1778   W,064,eea  68-90Um 

1777   SS.4961,933  •!  do. 

1778   66,96&.26S  S4  do. 

1779   14870S,89<  77  do.  t 

1780   8S,908,U0        do.    aSl^US  MhBOOK. 

mi   11,408,895  M  do.   I,17S,SW  M  do. 

8^,478,941   43  do.   9,070,488  88  do. 

"  In  a  report  made  to  Congress,  by  the  Board  of  Treasury,  in  September,  1787,  it  ii 
■tated,  that  uie  requisitions  upon  the  states,  for  the  payment  oS  tiie  interest  o{  ike  domestie 
debt,  in  the  years  1782,  1784,  1785,  and  1786,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  6,279,376  dol- 
lars 27  cents,  and  the  Board  say,  "  it  is  with  regret  we  are  constrained  to  obsem^  that 
to  the  81st  March  last,  the  aggTM;ate  payments,  on  acoount  of  diese  reqniMtiani,  do 
uot  ajppear,  firom  any  doconent  in  the  Treasnty  office 

dollars.  cts. 

To  exceed  the  sum  of   1,003,725  57 

Leavii^  a  balance  of  intmst  due  of  no  Ian  than        11^75,660  60 

6^279,376  27 
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5,587 
7,910 

96 

t9.>M  78 
84,181  41 

asMsi 

M 

M 

6W31I 

13 

7,06 

S7 

18,191  15 

171,475 

09 

4,308 

28 

17,013  M 

U9.I18 

M 

S,M5 

76 

31, MO  45 
I73M  97 

378^ 

M 

S,4M 

85 

106^ 

61 

4,713 

M 

31,497  61 

»1 

119 

M 

4M  M 

i6s.toe 

93 

S,3M 

93 

38,953  64 

9a 

81 

IM 

10 

•46  M 

M 

4,858 

W 

19,004  31 

sjsn 

M 

sm 

43 

6a  M 

100,485 
M4,aM 

06 

370 

68 

14,039  70 

10,9-8 

IS 

S« 

M 

s,sM  a 

4fi 

83/178 

87 

18,430  30 

16.101 

44 

610 

M 

«,0M  18 

1^,610 

76 

38,863 

M 

49.433  79 

11,736 

34 

103 

33 

6.TM  tt 

1,164  ,M1 

47 

13,M8 

M 

67.M1  6> 

17,066 

S3 

387 

M 

7,668  M 

MS».S47 

61 

ujsn 

40 

«S4»  M 

t3,3M 

85 

on 

«7 

r.5M  a 

M3,7«7 

84 

11,876 

61 

69.810  33 

7.139 

M 

676 

M 

7,183  91 

471,178 

U 

t9,n« 

68 

a7»8  70 

13,379 

58 

615 

18 

low  SI 

7»,M0 

53 

80,7n 
16,710 

66 

87,889  35 

16,906 

M 

833 

08 

15^  01 

84g,lM 

47 

60 

91,M7  81 

M,073 

M 

701 

M 

u,3u  m 

M4,4SG 

87 

11,397 

89 

411.701  08 

34.416 

16 

1,115 
1,380 

M 

17,433  M 

q|  1 

vO 

99 

39.390  44 

44,7 10 

43 

35.7M  17 

l.II7,37t 

85 

10,735 

14 

49,893  01 

57,075 

12 

1,403 

w 

I5,ara  74 

9iS,380 

M 

13.190 

OS 

53,319  41 

00.365 

M 

1,839 
1,813 

11 

isjoo  M 

1,409,194 

06 

I4J3S 

77 

61  730  39 

101,112 
93.171 

00 

3T 

14,031  13 

1,433.447 

34 

1^774 

64 

65|S86  95 

60 

1,007 

S3 

14,SM  U 

l,S90,4IS 

54 

16,411 

63 

6^S43  10 

133,553 

M 

1,360 

10 

374M  S9 

X,S90,9n 

43 

16.359 

30 

66,391  89 

M,731 

83 

1.651 

21 

15,4W  M 

48 

17,S36 

44 

76,890  66 

66,083 

57 

1,141 

94 

89,314  S3 

1,647,961 

43 

1S,83S 

81 

91,699  14 

S7.166 

OS 

130 

M 

19,MI  N 

M74,390 

37 

31,915 

34 

76,4M  14 

46,039 

M 

399 

M 

H,!l«  «0 

1,&M,O10 

49 

4fi.60S 

71 

04,651  M 

57,493 
93,865 

» 

84^  M 

S,-in,049 

71 

33,819 

34 

104,714  70 

M 

113M  14 

71 

15.337 

71 

105,391  M 

138,840 

31 

iii' 

S3 

33,775  IS 

1,836,933 

07 

31,789 

88 

103,708  13 

67,305 

57 

U6 

56 

39,797  » 

t,A39,3«3 

78 

37.113 

88 

99,183  U 

58.775 

43 

1^1 

65 

S3,X»4  SI 

I,.W!,985 

79 

39,9B9 

M 

108.385  09 

77,398 

35 

491 

79 

35.116  » 

I,l74,e»4 

35 

19,533 

60 

115,017  63 

01.650 

M 

3,773 

81 

U,689  69 

l,a03,93A 

44 

34 .183 

04 

90,819  80 

69,333 

16 

8M 

X7 

33.193  SI 

830399 

M 

ll,tl3 

79 

99,736  W 

08^44 

41 

1^7 

47 

U»,8» 

14 

1,3M 

61 

U.419  63 

60,1M 

8> 

tl,SM  M 

Recapitulation. 


8TATB8 
AND  TBRRITUR1B8. 


HilM  

New  Hwapohln  

Tv^ttoiitt  ,,••,,*«,••, 

HaanebaMtta  

Rhode  lahnd.  

Connectieat  

Now  Yoik  

Now  JeraoT...., ..... 

PenoBylnua  <•  

Di-laware  

Hujlud  

Dlnriot  of  ColiiabU. 

TlrKlnla  

North  CaraliMa.  

Soatta  ""^fTHTi  

GeorEla.  

Alabama...  

yiuiMippt  

Umlaiaiw  

Kentaeky  

Tenneaaee  

Ohio  

lUiDob  

Htcbtgu   

Hiaaowi  

Florida  


DatleaMi  taporta. 


din.  Ola. 

7JS1,7»  n 

4,834,404  M 

1.797.846  M 

«aS90,B53  M 

18,077.775  15 

tS>86,7M  01 

414,se6jm  47 

1,714,481  M 

64,8Mi«79  W 

t.*n,843  II 

TOwSSMSI  78 

4LtIS,816  01 

13,377,»0  79 

6,84>,004  67 

40^1*1  03 

1S,5«,434  16 

1,763,769  84 

n,OM  38 

«;147.736  64 

83/M4  M 

S4,BM  M 

474»  M 

8,849  08 

4I1,89>  6B 

61,853  » 

801,680  91 


Total  '   9M^496  57 


OMiaa  OD  ToB- 
Mago. 


din.  eta. 

I6I,IBI  n 

48,771  49 

US  41 

I61.51S  63 

160,313  34 

1S,48.56S  79 

SS^  S4i 

W4,6M  8S 

S^7  tl 

SMbHO  sal 

H,9tt  W 

U6,U4  M 

U6,9M  BH 

65C4M  M 

mfl6»  7t 

37,007  M 

945  M 

684,710  M 

M  31 

90  M 

8M  W 

38  73 

MW  « 

nM»'  63 


Bxponaoa  oT  Qol- 


dln.  eta. 

t,8M,ti7  H 

ftH,M0  06 

I673H  M 

o^Mfiiia  m 

1J9S309  oS 

1,HI,S»  W 

10^00,071  OH 

mjm  n 

tfiltfiM  M 

fM,347  1» 

9.?9Mlt  Ml 

4Mjm  94 

1,700,466  S7i 

«97.ia  »4| 

3;»0,St9  S8l 

1,170.146  46) 

637,6M  M 

lB,4n  76 

3,303,179  80 

6,719  81 

6.966  M 

7B.0n  71 

1,364  74 

M8,3r  M 

8,790  M 

SI8M6  or 


7,075.716  Til   I     40.43W93  40| 


REVENUE  FROM  THE  SALE  OF  PUBUC  LANDS. 

Under  the  bead  of  PuMic  Lands  of  tiie  United  States,  Tabular  Statements 

of  Revenue  derived  from  Sales  will  be  found. 

Post  Ofpicb.— See  Post  Office  of  United  States  for  Revenue  derived  from. 
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DIRECT  TAXES. 

Although  direct  taxes  areleviedander  lawspassedby  thel^slatnres  of  partiailar 

states  (which  see),  direct  taxation  has  always  been  considered  odious  when  levied 
by  the  general  government.  The  following  statements  are  chiefly  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Pitkin.  *  *  By  the  Constitation/'  he  observes, "  direct  taxes^  when  laid^  are  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  states  in  tlie  same  mamier  as  representatives,  including 
three-fifths  of  the  slave  population.  This  part  of  the  Constitution  was  a  com- 
promise between  &e  slave-holding  and  non  slave^holding  states ;  the  former, 
agreeing  to  pay  ^rect  taxes,  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  representation.  Not- 
irithstanding  this,  four  direct  taxes  only  have  been  laid  from  the  commencement 
of  the  government — the  slave-holding  states,  therefore,  have  enjoyed  the  ben^ts 
of  this  compromise  without  feeling  much  of  its  burdens. 

"  The  first  direct  tax  was  hnposed  July  14th,  1798,  being  2,000,000  dollars, 
and  was  apportioned  agreeable  to  the  constitution.  It  was  laid  upon  all  dwelling 
houses,  and  lands,  and  on  slaves  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifty^  in  tiie  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz. : — 

"  0pon  every  dwelling-honse,  which,  with  the  oat-houses,  appurtenant  thereto,  and 
the  land  whereon  the  same  was  erected,  QOt  exceeding  two  acres,  shall  not  be  valued  at 
more  than  100  dollars,  and  not  more  500  dollars,  a  sum  equal  to  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  valuation. 

At  more  than  500  dollars,  and  not  more  than  1,000  dollars,  three  tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
do.      1,000     do.  do.  3,000    do.  four  tenths  of  do. 

do.      3,000     do.  do.  6,000    do.  five  tenths  of  do. 

do.      6,000     do.  do.  10,000    do.  six  tenths  of  do. 

do.    10,000     do,  do.  16,000    do.  seven  tenths  of  do. 

do.    15,000     do.  do.  20,000   do.  eight  tenths  of  do. 

do.    30,000     do.  do.  30,000   do.  nine  tenths  of  do. 

And  on  all  dwelling-houses,  valued  at  more  than  30,000  dollars,  one  per  cent. 

**  Upon  every  slave  enumerated  (and  such  as  *  from  fixed  infirmity  or  bodily  disabi- 
lity were  incapable  of  labour,'  were  not  to  be  enumerated)  there  was  assessed  fifty  cents. 

After  deducting  the  sums  thus  assessed  upon  dxTelling-houses  and  slaves,  within  each 
state,  from  the  sum  apportioned  to  such  state,  the  remainder  was  assessed  upon  the  lands 
in  such  state,  according  to  the  valuation  made,  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  at  such  ratio 
per  centum  as  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  tbe  said  remainder. 

Value. 

"The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States,         acres.  dollars. 

then  valued,  wa   163,746,688  479,293,263 

"  The  number  of  dwelliDg-bouses  over  100  dollars  was        276,695  140,683,984 

«  Making  for  both   619,977,247 

*'Tbe  number  of  slaves  enumerated  was  393,319. 

"  The  proportion  of  the  two  nullions  assessed  upon  houses  was      .  471,988 

•'Upon  lands   1,327,713 

"Upon  slaves   196,609 

<*  Tbe  second  direct  lax  was  laid  the  2nd  of  August,  1813,  being  3.000,000  dollars,  and 
was  apportioned  among  the  states  on  the  census  of  1810;  and  the  sums  thus  appor- 
tioned were  divided  to  each  county  in  the  state. 

A  dHlisrenee  in  the  value  of  lands  and  houses  in  different  counties  produced  a  great 
inequality  in  the  sums  paid  by  iMUvidualt  in  the  same  state,  though  possessed  of  lands 
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AMERICA. 


ralued  alike;  and  showed  the  injustice  of  the  modes  of  appoitiooing  each  state's 
quota  among  the  several  counties. 

"  Such  was  the  low 'state  of  the  public  funds,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1815, 
in  consequence  of  tbe  failure  of  the  imposts,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  loans, 
an  act,  passed  on  the  9th  of  January  of  that  year.  Congress  laid  an  annual  direct  tax  of 
6,000,000  dollars ;  and  it  was  laid,  as  the  title  of  the  act  declares,  *  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  and  maintaining  the  public  credit/ 

"  We  would  here  obaerre,  that  peace  having  taken  place,  tbe  act  laying  the  annual 
6,000,000  dollars  Ux,  was  repealed  on  the  6th  of  March,  1816,  and  a  tax  of  3,000,000 
dollars  only,  was  laid  for  Uiat  year." 


YEARS. 


Cusloiiu. 


1791.. 
I79S.. 
1793.. 
1794.. 
1709.. 
1T9S.. 
1797,. 
1796.. 
1799.. 

1800  

ISOl  

IBOS  

ISM  

1804  

IMS  

1806  

1807  

1808  

1809  

1810  

1811  

18IS  

1813  

1814  

1813  

181G  

1S17  

IS  18  

ISI9  

1830  

1821  

lan  

1839  

1811  

ISM  

1830  

1837  

18M..  ... 

1839  

1830  

ISSl,.... 

isn  


4^.9473 
3,443,070 
4,U3,306 
4,801,005 
3,A88,16l 
0,367,987 
7>I9,G40 
7,100,001 
6,610,449 
0,080,933 
10.7S0.778 
l>,438.333 
10,479,417 
1 1,098.503 
13ja0,487 
14.607  ,«I8 
[5,845.831 
16,308,550 
7.396,020 
8,683300 
13.31 3,«33 
8,I»«8,777 
13,334,633 
N99e,773 
7.383,943 
86,306,874 
90.383,348 
17,170,385 
M.383,606 
15.005,013 
13,004,447 
17.389,761 
19,088,433 
17,8^8.336 
SO.0Se.713 
33,341311 
19,712,383 
33,303,333 
33,061,965 
91,931,391 
M,3S4,44I 
38,403.337 


InMrnal 


doUan. 

«ie,H3 
337,705 
374.089 
337,756 
473,389 
373,491 
644,337 
779,136 
800.396 
1,048.033 
631398 
913.179 
60.441 
SI. 747 
30,101 
13,031 
8,310 
4,044 
7.430 
3,tS5 
4,903 
4,733 
1,609.984 
4,078,030 
^  194,706 
2,678.100 
035.279 
339.303 
100,960 
60,037 
67,035 
34,349 
84,603 
95,771 
31.589 
19,883 
17,431 
14,503 
19,160 
6,933 
Il,63* 


as  I*  HI  VMU 

Diroct 
Tu«i. 

Pttblk 

■HQ  0ain 

of  B&nk 

HiMl- 
Umouo. 

TOT«fc 
■■TKNItB. 

dolluv. 

doDan. 

dflllvB. 

■'  *' 

19,440 

10^10.033 

.. 

S  tnfl  BAA 

8,018 

0,918 

6,740,700 

.. .. 

11  130 

1,067,701 

10,300 

9.730^634 

.... 

A  anil  1 1^ 

33,400 

ten  fw\ 

5,917 

9,419^803 

72.909 

362,800 

I  Mo  000 

16,306 

6,740.339 

04,300 

WU  Mil 

30  379 

8 ,738.9 rC 

39  500 

308^74 

70  930 

18  693 

8,309,070 

41  000 

•  t«V4V 

49  187 

13,631  430 

734.993 

78*000 

443 

J,602,433 

71,040 

74)713 

13.43l!lS4 

384^3 

79,300 

107,726 

10,126 

88,000 

See,i4» 

19343.451 

306.503 

35.000 

IS8.63S 

1,337,560 

177,003 

13,001,397 

71,879 

16,4*7 

165.673 

115,318 

ll^OBO 

30,198 

96,000 

4S7,ltt6 
330,103 

ft,5>3 

113,575 

11,833,8U 

9l.aS3 

91,843 

19,030 
10.W 

13,689J0S 

33.703 

41.117 
3,614 

703,9  IS 

«,897 

15,608,839 

34,719 

466,163 

34,935 

lfi.»8.014 

10,139 

647,039 

31,609 
9S,fi38 

17.003,343 

7,517 

443,333 

7.778,476 
12.144.308 

19,448 

696,348 

64,476 

7,660 

ST 

1,040,337 

00.068 

14,431,833 

8S9 

83,039 

710,427 

1S33TJ»M 

41,133 
936,571 

39.019,033 

MOS 

36,Wft 

833,633 

S6, 184,433 

4U,SM,M4 

3,919.497 

45,000 

1,139,971 

23^,911 

110,300 

S4,69».516 

9,109,073 

133,000 

1,367,999 

33^J|20 

150,383 

SOi  001,917 

4.9&S,a33 

149,787 

1,717.989 

9,494.436 

193,994 

S7',lrl.431 

1^34,187 

99,371 

1,091.936 

734441 

909,436 

80,389 

■3333J99 

364,333 

90,070 

3,000,364 

8,765 

033,000 

S7,347 

91,993330 

83,6.'U) 

71 

S,S74.42S 

S,S01 

663,000 

57,097 

31.580 

6^69 

1.633.S7I 

3,040,824 

1,000,000 

54,879 

90,881,493 

99.349 

316 

1,913,060 

3,0QCn334 

109,000 

159,079 

19,873,703 

90,961 

603 

1^3,381 

107,000 

432,355 

90.333.497 

lOW 

110 

916,533 

890,000 
300.00t 

141,010 

90,540jS6S 

0,301 
3,330 

984,418 

^DOO^QOO 

197,003 

94.381.319 

400 

1.310.090 

3,300,000 

367,300 

199,089 

96344,858 

6,638 

800 

1^3.783 

409,900 

04,388 

99^964.431 

3,626 

101 

1,403^ 

490,000 

M13,69t 

99306383 

9,318 

SO 

1,018,308 

490,000 

69,106 

94,703,610 

11.333 

so 

1,317,173 

490.000 

119,961 

94397,697 

16,080 

35 

9JR9,350 

490^000 

73,179 

943*4,1 1« 

10,300 
%7»1 

6«1 

8,310,819 

490,000 

083,063 

9S3903M 

SM 

94tS.I8t 

480,MS 

96^6 

S1JKS3S1 

Total  Receipts  from  1791  to  1832,  wereas 
follows : 


ToTAi.  Expenditure  from  1791  to  1832. 


B  ETUR  N8. 


Ctutomi  

Internal  r««a>iu«  

Dir«ct  taze*  

PMlftC«  

Public  Und*  

Lmui*  »ad  nuMirj  noWo,  fee.  

Diiidend*  and  aalos  of  bank  stock  and 
boDB*  

NiMoUOMOIH  


IWd   S443SS,fi68  43 


Receipt!, 


■  RETURNS. 


dira.  eta. 

904309,007  99 

93,335,300  SI 

13.730,888  60 

1,091,393  61 

40,637390  93 

156,181378  97 

11,093,500  30 

5,498393  S3 


a^a  ibt  

PaUio  debt  

Naval  eftabUibment.. 


MlUTiar  EsTAOLMBMBNT. 

HiUtanp  Mrtire*  ladadiaff 
fortifleMioii*,  araeoalB,  ar- 
mouriea,  ordnanoe,  Inter- 
nal tmproTetDett.  Ao... 

fte*oIuUoaary  penaioB*.- 

Other  penaimu  

Indian  dopartnaont  

Porein  lolereoune  

UueeUtseou  


OnsdMal. 


Eipenditnre. 


dlra.  cu. 


dlr*.  ctt. 
37.198317  31 
40639I304  8S 
lU,r«l3SS  91 


100^599 
I7|908,9S1 
6,710307 


i,«t8  an 

307  93j 


■M.Sir^S6 

IS,4IS,ISS  W 
S«.l4136t  n 

n,ibvn  11 

Bt9,«BS3MIB 
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ExpBNDiTURBof  the  Uoited  States  from  1791  to  1832, 


TEAB8. 


mi. 

ITtt. 

im. 
im. 

HM. 
ITM. 

im.. 
im. 
im. 
im- 
uoi., 
im. 
im., 
iwt.. 

IMS., 
■•M., 
IN7., 


Civil  Urt. 


UN  



Mil  

Ml*.  

wa  

IBM  

1«*  

IW6.  

uir  

»!•  

1U».  

ISM  , 

mi  , 

im  

int.  , 

MM  

im.  

IBM  

IWT  

ins  


too. 
mi. 
im. 


7&MS4 

440.946 
361, S33 
447,139 

604.603 
»S,90» 
748,688 
049.388 
»&6,9el 
SSG,S8a 
834,709 
OU,M» 
«64,m 
OSMH 
«1.I67 
711.409 
701^ 
«44,4«r 
•M.t71 
7M>I5 
9C7,484 
852,147 
U06,ISS 
9*4,906 
1.109,909 
1,142,180 
1.148,310 
1.113,999 
1.1U48I 
1.038,911 
1.300,366 
1,330,747 
1^,749 
1.998,141 
1,499,400 
1,397,069 
1,079.714 
1,171,799 
I.8N.797 


Fvblk 

Dobt. 


^«7JM9 
7,968,609 
9,819,900 
9.801,978 
6.084,411 
9.885,846 
^799,491 
3,090,994 
4,990376 
4,A78.a0B 
7.291,7»7 
9,A3(M)01 
7,996,159 
8,171,787 
7,860,889 
8^9384 
0307.790 
KWQ349 
6,499304 
630S304 
S309.904 
4,449399 
1,106,193 
7,900,Ma 

I9,e98.gn 

M371363 
99,493,090 
XI390,«I1 
■  7.7033M 
8.638.494 
8367393 
7348,949 
5,030,010 
10,668393 
13393344 
11,041.083 
■0.003368 
19,163,438 
13383307 
113^.748 
16,17437a 
17344319 


MILITARY 

BSTAB- 

LISHUBNT. 

Ntnu 

Military  «er- 

ForeiBn 

BMsblUb- 

lieea,  iticlud- 

Inler- 

ment. 

iag  fcrriflca- 

ttona, 
ansoab  ord- 

Indiu 
Depart- 
meat. 

c«urM. 

••uoM,  pen- 
aiiMf,  &c. 

doDan, 

dollmn. 

dollars. 

dollara. 

970 

803,617 

97,000 

14,738 

93 

13348 

78,760 
8B300 

.... 

97389 

CI. 108 

18,049 

146,403 

4IO,fi69 

93,479 

019,089 

27^,784 

l,:uil.l05 

113363 

184,899 
069,788 

3H2.n3l 

1.I31.0S9 

69,490 

13**  I  >  347 

a,  114,367 

16,470 

497398 

9,H3K,fl61 

2,SG2,390 

90i303 

971,874 

3,448,716 

S,G25,D0d 

31 

899,288 

S,l  1 1,494 

1,746.477 

0.000 
943O0 

295,676 

SIS.SOl 

950,925 
1,110334 

1,315,280 

884307 

06300 

1, 1 8B.HS9 

8093  >8 

116300 

1,186399 

1 397,900 

794,639 

106,500 

l;7B8318 

1349,641 

1306,930 

(334,300 

1,700,431 

1,79S,C04 

1390,183 

900,490 

977,696 
804393 

1384,067 

9,98M>0 

913379 

9,427,798 

3,43330s 

887,903 

166,306 

I,654,V44 
1309366 

9,378,067 
9.107,871 

117,693 

81367 

191,875 

964304 

11300,900 

977,645 

347,708 

6,446300 

19,739.0(8 

107,396 

109341 

7,311,990 

•A  Man  mn 

167,391 

177,179 

8,060,000 

14363,900 

930,700 

990399 

8,906,976 

I63OO3OO 

974311 

864,690 

3314398 

8301,610 

31B368 

981,994 

63133*4 

909,704 

8347340 

8,923,83» 

463,181 

184,118 

4.387390 

9.838,768 

819^790 

153370 

3,319343 

4.704,108 
9,070,179 

477349 

907,110 

S,9U,498 

975307 

161370 

9303^05 

4,8773>9 

380.781 

192,118 

9,9<M.681 

4,840,905 

439,987 

9.140,099 

33«»383 

4.908,734 

734.106 

371366 

4,918,909 

9,499,787 

743,447 

183,719 

4,903,877 
3,918,786 

4,919^115 

760,694 

69931! 

4390,116 

703,084 

1301.193 

3,308,746 

3,673389 

976,344 

907,769 
904367 

3399,498 

6.180,4*4 

699,363 

MM,I1S 

6319.499 

030,738 

998,904 

S,«063r» 

134MI9 

819,161 

HiMflla- 

DMBi. 


dollars. 

:in,s33 
iiu.;i73 

■J-I,7D9 
1  lf,'iA9 

u2,Tie 

1SI1,476 
103,880 
14<J.0O4 
173,111 
I<l3,fi36 
360,038 
313.092 
!05,tl7 
37!l,558 
3S4,780 
44^,465 
4r,.|.M6 
1^7,124 
337,032 
319,783 
497310 
609,113 
738,910 
1,103.42.1 
1,J5.V31 
1,41  U.W3 

3,30'., S4S 
I,l>40,017 
1.090.341 
003,7  IS 
&44,g63 
67 1 ,063 

1,046,131 
l.lll),713 

142(1.123 
1,1 1  !),36e 
1,363.0' 0 
1363314 

i^njn 


Total  Ex- 
pend ituru 


Rnlaiiccs 

in  The 
Treaiary 
at  the  end 
of  the 
jear. 


dolUn. 

7,207,339 
9,141.369 
7.32!l,d75 
9,302,124 
10,435.1159 
8,367,776 
8,C'i«,OI2 
B, 613,51 7 
I0,077.il43 
ll,!tHil,73'J' 
la,'273.370 
13,'i7U.liN4, 
ll,'J5«.v»3| 
I-i,m-l,r,1(l 
l-t,?-.;;.!  14| 

I. "i,y70,'i'.i3 

II,  -W,'.'U'i 
10,761,534; 
1 3,81,7, 'iSi.l 
13,311I.«!M1; 
1 3,0(11,  N0 1 
22.2;0.l-il 
3l»,HHV'iL'0 

3^J.iW -.-,;;(() 
3:',r>H'2.4y3' 
■18,344.49,1' 

40,K-7,i;i6 
3.M0I,S75| 

a4,(Hi4,ry'.i, 

2 1.763,024 1 

iB.O'.io.wa, 

17.67l(.SI>a< 
I.\3N.I77 
31,H0S.23h' 
3^385304 
24.103398 
32,630.764 
23.430.470 
93,044.3.tS 
94,589381 


dollars. 

073.003 
783,444 

733,601 
1.151,924 

.-Vl  6,443 

BHS,H93 
I,02I,R99 

617.451 
2.161,867 
2,623,311 

3,  '29.'..391 
.'i.0'.'li,697 

4, 03;,  0(15 
S.OD'.i.SH-i 

4.  r.i'(.l23 

P,r,43.h.')0 
'.K'.'  1 1  M<9 

■2.<:7-i.-2lii 
:i.jii/.;iit.', 

i.-'.-l  .i\7 

.■f,ii't;,.-ii2 

1,7-27,H.|H 
l3,IIHi.,')<J2 
2 -',033,5 19 
14.!)Sl',40.'i 
l.i;  8.326 
2,0;'.I,H03 
1,198,101 

4.S37.427 
9,463,!I22 
1.040,307 
9,201,690 
6338,686 
6,6(I8.2Ma 
3.072,439 
S,7,i5.704 
6,014330 


Subsequent  staton^ts  left  a  balance  in  the  treasury  as  follows : 


DAT  B. 


■at  or  JtMwj,  1888.  

■•ecipu  daring  UlS  

BMd^  (i«««erd)  1086 , 
BipcMUara  and  intsrHtaf  debt; 

loa  

DHtotttta^lSl*  

WorXnwy,  bolnaa  la  tica> 

"wy  


BalkDce. 


din.    cts.    din.  eta. 
1,011,777  69 
88,948,416  39 
11,7913U  OS  07,7«%189  SS 

14137,196  49 
U36Mit  44 18389380 


63BS.898  49 


OATB. 


Racdpto  dariHB  1880.... 
DHte^  ditto,  1680  

Total 

Bzpendltm,  1888.  

Dine,  18*6  


BalMW, 


doDan. 


18.176,141 

18300300 


din.  cu. 


98,430,881  or 
47,091396  00 


8,899396  4t 
40,176,141  60 


Balance  in  thetreasary,  1st  of  January,  1837,  44,839,494  dollars  96  cents, 
which,  according  to  various  deductions  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  reduced  to  about  42,000,000  dollars^  all  of  which,  except  5,000,000  dollars, 
was  transferred  to  the  several  state  deposit  banks.  The  treasury  having  ceased 
to  make  loans  ontit  1840,  the  necessity  for  which  was  attributed  by  one  pwty  to 
the  surplus  being  deposited  in  the  state  banks. 
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AHEKICA. 


Statement  of  the  Receipts  into  the  National  Statembnt  of  the  ExpenditurM  of  the 


Treasury,  from  Customs,  Internal  Revenue, 
and  Direct  Taxes,  and  Sales  of  Public  Lands, 
fractions  of  a  dollar  being  excluded. 


United  States,  exclusive  of  PaymentB 
on  Account  of  the  Public  Debt,  and 
from  Trust  Funds,  Fractions  excluded. 


M 

Sklet  of 

AaoMOAn  or 
lUoRim. 

Ponign 
Inier- 

Hiliiary 

Hani 

AoouoAi  ■  or  Ex- 

FBHDlTtati. 

< 
H 

>> 

CiuUmbi. 

Riirf  Dirvct 
T»xe*. 

Laud*  and 
Hiscal- 
laueona. 

In  each 
Year. 

la 

period  of 
Pour 
Yoara. 

ooiu«a,& 
HlMwIla- 
aeoua. 

BMaMtah. 
mt^t. 

BrtabUA- 

MM. 

la  «Mih 

Ymt. 

U  mA 

PMt 

Ymm. 

17S»41. 
I7BS.... 

4^473 

doUan. 
908,943 

dolUia. 

dallar*. 

4,390,473 

3,663,014 

dollan. 

S/)61,4B7 

dollara. 
M8S,401 
034,987 

dollara. 

833  618 
1,328307 

570 
S3 

dollart. 

1319,380 

1,81730* 

ddlM. 

3,787318 

179S,.„ 
1704..., 
1795.... 
1786.... 

4,USkS86 
4.881,063 
8,988.461 
0^7,888 

837,706 
974,M0 
337 .783 
473,988 

'4,836 

433,013 
B,07M  SB 
3,l»6.916 
7.048,114 

9^t,4»7 

879,450 
785,399 
1,867,087 
779,483 

1,937,698 
1,733,M8 
9,578339 
1,474,601 

o'l'w 

418369 
974,784 

1,710,070 
3300347 
4'<503U 
933)338 

llMHt 

1717.... 
1738.... 
17».... 
1800.... 

7,S».6J» 
7,106,081 
6,010, 449 
9,080,933 

873,491 

044,an8 

779  136 
1,343,038 

88841 
11,883 

444 

8,908.689 
7,re9,38S 

7,38'*  J83 
10,634,997 

S3,98S,M7 

1,940,984 

1,111,038 
1,08932 
1,337,613 

I,1<t4,03n 
9,130,837 
93M.09S 
9,0i3,04l 

382331 
138I34B 

9,898,082 
3,448,716 

9318391 
43I3,in 

6,480,187 
7,411370 

SI3IMN 

ISOt.... 
IStS.... 
1889.... 
1804.... 

10,750,770 
13,418,230 
I0,47r',4IB 
11,098.963 

l,fi89,ST7 
898.404 
387,630 
101,139 

167.798 
IS8  098 
109.076 
487,697 

19,300,889 
18,466,838 
10,939,193 
11,687,831 

48,573,604 

1,114,788 
1469,999 
1343,636 
9,191,009 

1.735,477 
1398,!»9 
944,998 
1372317 

9,1 1 13S4 
915363 
1315.931 
1,188,833 

4381.669 
3,737.081 
4,089395 
4359399 

17,174^ 

1888 

1806.... 
1807.... 
1808.... 

12,930,4«T 
14,667,608 
ll>.a49,522 
16,383,330 

43  831 

7&863 
47.784 
97.870 

840,194 
763.948 
460.1 '.3 
647,939 

13,390,319 
19,908,809 
I6,Sn0/M9 
17,038,839 

63,427,449 

3,766,388 
9,89l,"87 
1397397 
1.418,280 

991,186 
1340^31 
1,964,611 
8,180389 

1397,808 
1.64M8t 
1,799364 
1384388 

03S73M 
8381,109 
4384379 
8301389 

S33I73U 

1888.... 
1818.... 
1811.... 
181S.... 

7,298.031 
S.M3,3«9 
13,313,323 
8,>U,778 

11,369 
I0,'<79 
9,969 
8,769 

442,982 

696  349 
1,040  938 
710,498 

7,749,889 
9,280,737 
14,363,«t3 
9,674,968 

41,087.968 

1,915,801 
1.101,149 
1307,991 
1,683,088 

8,771,109 
9330383 
9,959,717 
19,187316 

9.417.7S9 
1384344 
1369366 
S35B309 

7,414379 
8311,089 
5391304 

17399.4B9 

S«^M73H 

ISIS.... 
18I4..-. 
1819.... 
1816.... 

18.994,883 

S,9t«,779 
7.389,949 
86,300,873 

8.061 
8,883,489 
6,840.738 
9,376,344 

889,665 
1,139,871 
1,287,999 
1,717,986 

14,068,880 
11,017,995 
19,411,081 
47,403,204 

e7jwo,9e> 

1,799,486 
2,908,099 
9388371 
9,989,741 

19,0063*9 
903M36A 
13394,708 
16,479319 

6,416300 
7311301 
8388,080 

8308378 

98382397 
80.137.086 
963U.371 
93313,432 

iwm 

1817.. .. 

uts.... 

1818.... 
1830.... 

90,983,348 

t7,176>45 
90,98S,889 
18.0«S,619 

4,419,988 
1,919.613 
813.944 
137,847 

1,991  936 
9,60(l,&63 
3,274,423 
1.633,879 

32,786.669 
9l,on2,5(U 
83371,976 
16,770,331 

04,440,039 

S3IS,937 
8,ia33>9 
8,067,119 
9.902,093 

8391375 
7.010,140 
9,383,191 
6,1 54,518 

S3H398 
9388390 
3347340 
4387390 

I53M,610: 
18306,674 
1O3801973' 

ia,i34,uo  stfMfn 

1831.... 
IBtt.... 
IMI.... 
1824.... 

13.001,447 
17,589,701 
19.088,433 
17,878,336 

98,377 
88817 
44,980 
40,863 

1,912,066 
1,803,383 
916,323 
964,418 

14,319,790 
19,481.901 
90,049.336 
18,903,000 

79,700,806 

2,993,199 

1.907.990 
3.031,004 
7,t99,30B 

9,181,114 
.1335,167 
3.958393 
9,370,263 

3,319,«43 
9,924389 
9303,760 
9,904,089 

10,718.479 
8.887.641 
9,781.139 

19330,143 

lajISI,!!! 

IBSS.... 
1880.... 
1827.... 
ISIS.... 

90,098,714 
■23,341  331 
19,712.983 
93.903,3114 

98,10S 
28.228 
39.313 
19,671 

1,216.098 
1,393,785 
1,409,045 
1,018.809 

21,842,906 
24,763,849 
91,2.<0,611 
24,943,904 

91,680  J06 

9,748344 

9.600.178 
9314.777 
1,886,059 

5,692381 
6,343386 
5373,749 
3,701303 

8349384 
43I83O8 
4,963378 
3,918,786 

11390350 
13.063316 
19354397 
1930S311 

4931M1S 

isss.... 

1830.... 

isai.... 

1838.... 

22,681,066 
91,922,391 
94,224,442 
38,46M37 

93  83„ 
29,14? 

18  4^ 

1,317,173 
2,320.390 
8,210.819 
9,638,881 

94,994,870 

94,2S0,'<8t 
97,439,897 
81,107,010 

107,006,004 

8,099,314 
3.238,418 
3,001340 
1374,811 

6.988330 

0,751,689 
6,018,280 
7389377 

3388,745 

8,13^439 
3386,183 
3358370 

11.651.488 
18310384 
13388,768 
18314388 

inn.... 

1884.... 
I8U.... 
1SS6.... 

S9,039,BOg 
18,914,967 
10,391.311 
33,108,840 

4,2 1' 
14.72° 
1,8^ 

8.967,689 
4,837.001 
4,797,601 
4,877,180 

33,008  344 
91,076.774 
34,163,633 
48,28tl,319 

136,581,979 

5,051.789 
4,8911.779 
5.7S0.167 
3388,311 

13306,159 
10,064,438 
9,490313 
18,466,110 

8301357 
3,956.960 
3364,039 
5300,703 

83,849388 
16,498.167 
17.083,419 
t8,833,M1 

87.isva 

1837.... 
1838.... 
1838..  .. 
1840.... 

11,163.970 

ie.iu,4.u 

33.136,391 
1S,4M,8S4 

6,063  956 
3,914,184 
7,301,118 
3.404,890 

16,099  996 
19,369,639 
30,397  313 
16,901,191 

84,787,879 

6394,233 
3,606,703 
1,994,9^ 
0,381378 

19,417374 
19336,319 
14,268381 
113*1.486 

0.832,000 
5373,771 
6,133,009 
6.IM.40f 

31,793387 
31,578,78} 
95388347 
88337,773 

11«,WW 

1841«  .. 
lS41t  .. 
18481  .. 
U43f  .. 
18441  .. 

14481,098 
16,176,721 
13,179,118 
7,040,844 
96,183,370 

1,470,395 
1.434  SfB 
1.426,020 
1,496,0-9 
8,338 JM8 

). 1,099 ,903 
19,611,909 
14,606,143 
14,6«>3,US 
98,604,918 

03,278*10 

943,897 

6,213,940 
6,H6\499 
9,967,989 
3,931,747 

9,111361 
18,903,898 
8,148,918 
4.108384 
8,981317 

794.988 
0,940,903 
730,878 
33ft,7l8 
63S«.»t 

331fl,BM 
36360.317 
18378347 
183M^> 
10370374 

BMII.H* 

*  prom  Jaousry  1,  to  Harcli  3, 1841. 
t  Pron  Marrh  4,  1841,  ts  Marcjb  4, 1849. 
t  Pr.>m  March  1. 1843,  Ui  JtDvary  I,  1843. 
(  Prou  January  t,  1843,  to  July  1843. 
I  Prom  July  1, 1813,  to  Jnae  36, 1844. 
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AHOVRTof  the  PuUic  Debt  of  the  Uoited  States  in  each  raocessive  Year  from  1791 

to  183A. 


TIAHS. 

T  £  A  B  8. 

Amount  of  Dabt. 

Y  B  A  R  S. 

Amount  of  Debt. 

dalUra  eta. 

7T.«n,9M  «8 

M.aaMM  M 

TMS7,4M  77 
eO,747,W7  S9 
83,70S.lia  «7 
83/M.479  58 

n.tuja»  IS 

7S,4aS,«6»  77 
8S;»76,SM  U 
63,038,060  M 
80,719^  96 
77,064,686  SO 
86,4t7,ia0  B8t 
81,3  U,l»  00 

dollan  OM. 
79,7St,m  <6 
•MIB,aBB  64 
e6,lfl6JI7  97 
67,013,IBS  09 
63,173,917  Ot 
48,603,687  70 
43,900,737  M 
06,903,897  67 
81,487346  !M 
9»383,f6«  »t 

mfiufiias  74 

193,4$IJ>$9  16 
103,466  638  88 
90,030,648  38 
9I,09S,900  to 

dollan  CtB. 
89387,417  66 
93.046.676  Mf 
90375377  « 
90kM9,T77  77 
88,788,431  71 
8I.0M,0S9  OB 
73,987,357  90 
«7,473,M3  87 
68,421,413  67 
4«..S80.5J1  39 
39.083.461  8S 
24;28X379  94 
7.001398  83 
4,733.960  99 
ExUnBuUhed. 

1830  

M»  

•  BxpenM  or  the  RcrdatioMry  Ww  (1779-1788),  186,19^708  dtdlan.  IniMliiH  af  mmt  MOner  ri77e-178t 
•663473(7  dollafs  U  cania.   Lam  and  auUUIn  ftMO  FrsBOo  (m»-178S>,7,98>,96g  doIUn. 
f  Poiebua  af  Un»aiiaj:i8€«),  Ibr  19300300  doUan. 
i  SxpoMorOa  Thm  Yran'  Ww. 
I  P«idMMoarnDrids(1891),fcr  9360300  Mbro. 


Although  the  active  debt  of  the  United  States  vas  considered  as  eztin- 
gnished  in  1835,  there  remained  an  undaimed  old  debt 

The  payments  on  account  of  the  (old)  funded  and  nnfnnded  deb^  since  the 
1st  (tf  December,  1838,  hare  been  as  follows : 


1.  On  aoeovBtof  thaprlndpti  aad  latamtof  tte  AmM 

debt  I 

Piteetpal  

ioteraot  


TWol. 


LMrtngntdi 


Vto.: 
PriDdpa).., 
Iniataat.... 


Indi 


S.  OBBooentor  tibt  vaAndod  dAt. 


UMiosOa  aa 
ptvaeatatlon. 

Via.: 


at  af  eiiUltalaa  aad  aotaa  fayaUe  on 


CertUcate*  lamed  tat  elalaia  dnfaf  tha  ttmtM^nj  war^ 

and  n^aiawti  prior  to  1798  

TuMaiii  J  nataa  tmad  duiaf  tlw  lot*  mr  

Cotl Acitea  uT  Ml iiliil|nil  awck  


din.  Ota. 

*•  •• 

69311 

SO 

948360 

09 

S«,«9S 

19 

6308 

09 

43U 

09 

19319  48 
1,W0  84 


14319  n 


811,608  01 


«W  10 


DxBTS  of  die  Corporate  Cities  of  the  IKstrict  of  Columlna,  assumed  by  the  United 

States,  Til.: 


G  IT  I  B  S. 


WaaUnctaa  

AlasaBdria  

OeotgelowB  

TMil....'  

Tba  pajtaaBta  dwia*  lb«  yaar  ISSD^  ob  aeaant  sf  Aa 
I   iBWtt  a»d  Aanoa  of  ttb  dabt,  — wrtad  to.  


din.  da. 

1300300  00 

100,000  00 

M0360  90 


1300300  00 


70374  77 
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RgCBiPTg  and  Expenditures  of  tbe  Umtod  Statei. 


YEARS. 

KBCBIPTS. 

EXPBHIB8. 

Ordinanp. 

Borrowed. 

Total. 

Debt. 

riolUra. 

dollan. 

0,689^7 

14,808^ 
0,100^ 

dollan. 

u,ua,iga 

S0,4IS,167 
13^1,130 

dollan. 
10,90M00 

•,471.743 

diaOan. 
9BWJ3S 

ll,HMM 

«  SbLmMtiM. 

Thu  money  has  been  borrowed  in  the  shape  of  treasnry-notes  and  stodc. 
From  1837>  up  to  July,  1841^  treasuiy-notes,  bearing  mostly  six  per  cent 
interest,  were  the  medium  of  borrowing.  By  the  act  of  1841,  stock,  bearing  not 
more  than  six  per  cent,  was  authorised.  That  stock  was  negotiated  nearly  as 
follows: 


DATE. 


Septmtiber,  IB41. 

„  1841. 

»  W41. 
3d  quarter,  IB49. 
3d  „  1S4S. 
41k  „  I8U. 
JaBoarr,  1843. 
Jane,  1843. 


TMal. 


Rsda 


■Ue. 


jemr, 
IU4 
1844 
1844 

isn 

189S 
IBS* 
I8<t 


ntc. 
s  s-« 
at 

6 

6 
S 
8 


Amamt. 


dollant. 

14,99a 
3,913^ 
3,439,000 
I,M7,S59 
701,649 
1,190,300 
4,883,SSB 
7,0M,00t 


«1,fl7S,449 


Of  the  Public  Deb^  December  1,  1842. 


RETURNS. 


Of  thg  (old]  fiiaded  ud  BnAndad  dobt  pajtble  on  yn* 

■enudUB: 

Funded  debt— prindpai....  

,,  iBtersrt  


Viifa&(M-«ntUc«tM  ftr  (Um  daring  larolBdaaary 

war.......  

TraHan  aolaa  fuaad  dorinc  the  late  war  

CaTtUeatea  ti  MtadMippi  atock.  


Total. 


tMA»  of  die  oarporate  citiea  «f  tba  DlMiiot  af  ColunUa, 
MMmed  par  aet  of  90th  of  llaj,  ISSCi 

Of  tbo  eity  of  WaaUttgtoB  

»  Ahnaadria  

«       „     OoorgalowB  , 


Total. 


Loaa  af  tha  Slat  of  tidy.  Ml,  radeauU*  after  lat  «f  Jann- 
arv,  im  

Loan  at  tba  ISth  of  April,  U4S,  radcaMbU  aftar  lat  of 
Janaarjt  U6S  


TteaMurjr  aataa  aatatondlag,  ?(■. : 

Nona  iiaaad  andar  Aa  «et  of  Oetobar  1^  1837. 

May  SI,  1838,  and  Manh  *,  1819  

March  81, 1840  

Fabraanr  18,1841  ,  

JanuaiT  81, 1849  

AnfoatSl,  1849  


1841 


dtn. 


Ota. 


fl«,6W  «9 
880^118  f« 


96^  44 
4,317  44 
4,819  00 


SM,800  00 
89MW  80 
980,008  00 


8,679,»7«  88 
8,196,380  78 


Leana,  via.  i 

Vndor  ihaaetaf  Slat  af  Ynly.  IBII,  radaamaUa  Ut  «f  laooarr, 

IS45  •  

IKhof  AprU,  IB4^radeanabla  lat <tf  Jaaaarr.  1888  .... 
8d  of  Havoh.  1843,  radeanabla  MoT  July,  1808  


OKtatandinff  traaiufy  notea : 

Of  tlMaerera11a«MapTti«to31otof  Aafoat,  1848  

UfnoieaifBiMdaBdpoidimtaDdartlMaat  of  Std  af  Mamb, 

18U  


Total  debt. 


20,406  07 

85,008  09 

SJI4,B93  39 

3,380,134  OS 

0.  080.939  74 

1,  X84,0H  88 


0,671,078 

88 

8,348486 

08 

1,80(M>00 

00 

t3,9I7.7W 

9% 

847,000 

00 

dlra.  Ota. 


S80,80i  40 


35,190  tr 


8n;866  87 


1,SH^  08 


8,799^  88 


•18,0083U  17 


4,16SJ9S  98 


96,r43;!H9  90 


1841 


dlra. 


808,008  84 

<31T  44 
4,310  09 


980^  80 
118^  00 
818^  08 


1,890JI80  08 


*  niaaiMunttiicliidcall3i881doUarB88centa,caBoellodiiotaa,lBtba  handi  of  tbo  aceomtiag 

awM. 

t  TUa  aam  inrladca  96,800  dollara.  In  tha  hando  of  tha  accouatlDi  oScara. 


•Mean  for  aaldo* 
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SrATBKKKT     DutiM,  BeTonoei,  and  Public  EiqieiiditareB,  dttring  the  Calendar  Tew  1842, 
and  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1848,  udunve  oi  Tnut  Funde. 


OUTlBa;  ftBTBKUE8,ac. 


For  1849. 


Six  Hontha 
of  i»ta. 


DDTIBS,  RBTBNOKS.  tte. 


For  ISA. 

Six  HodUu 
of  184S. 

dcdUn  cU. 
»T.m  77 

dolUra  cM. 
143,845  91 



¥tjm 

8* 

15,081 

« 

.... 

8,150 

0* 

.... 

8,815 

78 

137jBH 

77 

184,898 

18 

VI, vol 

7b 

01 

114J7I 

84 

78 

5*,U4 

54 

164.963 

M 

sIiOWI 

ov 

I,MO 
10^ 
IIN^IBS 
47,3«) 

OC 
50 

94 
00 

4,500 

•0 

14 

0* 

415,6*7 

08 

8»,m 

79 

58,QW 

00 

■1,303 

00 

6M 

00 

14,400 

00 

68 
01 

41,616 
*M7I 

00 
64 

87^61 
84,783 

w, 

87 

96,800 
38,080 

00 
•• 

144,314 

S3 

119,sa7 
407(608 

81 
81 

7M78 

77 

8^80 

84 

WH 

la 

40,901 

49 

31,381 

•5 

s/wo 

00 

7,008 

00 

1X,000 

00 

MO 

00 

\M» 

00 

n,*a 

75 

1,100 

00 

S,398 

79 

8^19 

57 

8,090 

19 

1,881 

M 

4,9M 

10 

Il,34« 

7t 

4,0*0 

00 

60* 

00 

70,901 

78 

u 

iss,7*a 

t7»,00« 

OS 
00 

93,06* 
V80 

6* 

00 

n,0S7 

1,836 
-  188,479 

fit 

96 
17 

100,913 
88,996 
148,476 

85 
69 
78 

18,488 

90 

7,71t 

8» 

84.468 

00 

800,000 

00 

80,879 

90 

U 

l,4a»,97» 

41 

Tho  nedpta  into  tba  tnarary 

_  WW  M  fallow!  i 

Fiolu  GmUniu,  tIs.— 

Onriag  tba  trat  qDarter... 
Dorinf  iha  wcond  quarter 
DariBs  the  third  quarter. . 
Doiini  tho  Ibwtfa  qoartar. 


ntali 
MOMarpvUlelKBda. 
WP81I8«HM  ■oarcw 


4oUan  eta. 


1,840,711  IS 

6^138,890  08 

6,181,050  18 

5,917,137  81 

18,187,088  76 

1,888^97  58 

IW,S60  It 


dollara  cU. 


19^848;^  40 


Treaanry  notet  nndar  act  of 
FabroiaiT  15, 1841  

Traaanry  notea  under  act  of 
Jaaaary  81,  1841  

Tkwanry  Botea  under  act  trf 
Aopiat  81.  1848  

Aralla  af  bwM  of  1841  and  I8tt 

At*I1*  ofiou  sf  Hinh  S.  IStt 

Total  from  notoa  and  loana 
Total  Bous  


1,000,806 

7,914,644 

8,408,554 
3,418,189 


14,808,735  04 


34,493,701  04 


Th«  exMndltima,  axdoaiTe  of 
tnwt  roBdi,  ware,  vii.  :— 

apuiM. 

La^atatnre.  

EumiTe  , 

JndietaTT  

Oarenuaenta  Id  theTairltoriM 
Saneyoraand  tMrcAwb.... 
Ottcera  of    A»  Mimt  and 

braochea  

COMriaaiBDCT  of  tb«  PobUc 

BaiUioga...,  

Saaatary  ta  pi^ota... 


1,103,518 
887,013 
8*0^900 
141,964 
61,141 


44,077  35 


3.00* 
1,5*0 


Total  drilUat. 


I,898.I«S  08 


Aretaa  InttnonTM. 

Salariea  oTmiaiatara  

Salariea  of  aaeiatarlea  of  leak 

tfOB  

Balariaa  of  chargta  dea  aflUrea 
Salary  of  alalatar  realdaat  to 

Tmsay 

Oatflta  of  minlatm  and  tiurcte 

daoaflUraa  

Satan  of  dragoman  taTwfcay, 

aod  eoatiiifenclaa  

MplaMaHe  agaata  in  Barope, 
aUgmdhtt  to  tabaoco  Intmreat 
GontfMant  axpaaaaa  of  aU  tho 

MlaWBMi  abroad  

Bxpaaaaa  teeanad  by  tta  la 
gatioB  to  Hnloo,  la  niatlon 
to  prlaoBora 
Conttngent  expaaioa  of  forcigii 

iDimrcoarsa  

Satarr  of  tba  conaala  at  LoadOD 

aadParta 
Kdiaf  and  protectlOB  of  Anw- 

rkanaoamta  

Glark-Uraw  oSoe-rent,  fee.,  to 
Aawriean  ocnanl,  Lcmdoa.... 
Interoooraa    with  Barbary 
pa  wan 


68,011  85 


Interpreter*,  ^wada^fe^.  at  the 


daml> 


Bxpaaaaa  of  dta  CDM«nlaaioi 
■ader  CBKWUioB  wUMaxleo 
UatStordWHrgd  d'afWra  to 


IS,46S 
59,369 

4,393 

45,8*0 

«."» 

8,50* 
49319 

5,15* 

.»,5*0 
1,160 

08,410 
5,4« 

11,509 

8,000 
9^117 


GafiM  forward   857,884  77     148^  91 


8,940,884 
4,1011,080 


7,040,848 
897,818 


Pordgn  Interooarse — conHm. 
Broaafat  forward  

To  oataUiah  commereial  rria> 
tiona  with  China  

Compentatkm  for  certain  diplo- 
matic Borrloea  

To  eonmlaitoner  to  Sandwich 
lalaada  

Extra  eompenaaiittn  to  lata 
SmithaoBian  agaot.... 


Taial  Unraiga  lalareaaiaa. 


HitceUantout. 
tfinjIW  46  Sarraya  of  paUio  laada 


46,350  00 


617,000 
4388,838 

«;084,OOO 


11,479.706  86 


1034A383  81 


SS.t,I83 
440,898 
387356 
79,860 
33,309 


19390  00 


91 


Sappnt  and  of 

bght-honaea,  *e  

Hariae  hoapltal  aatabUahmeai. 
PnbUc  boiUiBga.  Ac,  in  Waab' 

Ington  

FumitDra  *f  tfta  Praaldant'a 

boaae  

Support  of  the  penttntiarj 

Slxtn  cenaaa  >.■••. 

Patent  fond  

DiatribntioD  af  the   oalea  of 

pidiUc  landa  

To  meet  the  mgagamani 

the  Poat-Ottoal>epartiaant. 
Poblio  bidldiagi  la  Iowa  toT' 


1.410 
750 


I,19e#81  07 


18^  99 


7350 
15315 


1,705  00 


1388  5S 


33367  37 


BIO 
8,800 
1.007 
n3£7 
1,400 
4303 


4388  8* 


ritory 

Printing,  &c„  ordered  by  Con- 

greaa  

Baildiog  coMon-booaea,  &e... . 
Snrvey  of  tfio  coaat  of  the 

U  oiled  SutM... . 
Hint  oatabliahBtent 
Two  per  cont  to  the  State  of 

Hiaataalppi  

Two  per  centon  aalea  of  pnblle 

landa  in  Alabama  

Ralief  of  anndry  indiTidnala. , 
HiaoaUaneoaa  claims  napro- 

Ttded  fbr  

Surrey  of  tba  BOrth-«aatam 

bonndary  Una  

Inaana  boapital  for  the  Diatrict 

of  Colnmua 
Bridge   aciooa  Paaaaylyaaia 

aTenn«..s>,  

Remoral  of  the  otata*  irf  Waah- 

Ington 

PurchoM  of  ground  north  of 
General  Poat-OAce  

Ughtlag  Umpa  on  IVnaayU 
vanla  xTanna 


Waahingtoa  

Bxpenaea  Ineldautal    to  the 

iaone  of  treaaury  notaa.. . 
Bxpenaea  inddaaUl  to  tba 

loaaa  

Support  of  Innatico  of  the 

Dlatrkit  of  CalunbU  

Throe  and  Are  per  eenta  to 

certain  atatea  

Relief  of  tbe  dtloa  of  the 

Diatrict  of  CoInmUa  

Dobentaraa  and  other  ohaigoa. 
Additional  ooanpenaatian  to  col- 

laotoia.  Ac.  

Payment  of  boraea,  8te.,  loat. , . 
Datlei  refunded  under  pnteat 
Repayment  for  landa  wrrone- 

oaaiy  aold   

Dociunenlary  blitory  of  the 

American  rerolutian  

To  Miina  and  Haaaaehuaetta 

nndar  traa^  of  Waablngtaa 
Salea  af  landa  oadadbj  Ottowa 


Caniad  Amvard. 
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DDTIE8.  BBVENDES.  fto. 


Brought  forward  

telegraphs  

Bwidta  ami  Mcooal  tl  Otmtat- 

ploriag  vxpsdltton  

AU  other  ittniB  of  »  aiiMal- 

IWMOMBMUUa  


Total  mtjooIUiwOBt. 


UrnOtr  tht  MrtctioK  ^  the 
H  mr  Depwtmnt. 

Army  proper  

HUitvj  Academy  

VtrUAMttout  aad  other  work* 

«(  dafoBce  

AnttMfcf,  arMMtot  ai»d  mu- 

nMoutf  war  

Harboora,  roadSiriTent  &o. . . . 

Samya  *  

Lifhthonaea  A  Marine  hoapttato 

Peoalona  

Iftdtaa  4epaftBent  

Olalaa  of  the  gtate  of  Tfniiola 
Ang^  aad  aqvippiag  the 

Payveata  to  laUitla  and  Tolan- 
teera  

Hataarolafical  abaorratioiM  at 
mUitatT  poata  

BeUef  of eoBdry  fiadlvUaala.. 

TUal  mte  dlMottaa  of  the 
War  DiyaitwaU .. 


Efndtr  M«  rfiFMffM  ^  the 

JVaiy  Dtfwrtmtmt. 
Pay  and  roUttmoe,  InelaJIng 
1— <Hcliiei,  4te.  


CanM  fwrward.. 


Pot  ISO. 


dollars  Ota. 
a^l,IU  IS 


^641. 778  » 

I7SJT6  OS 

068,OT  90 

73B.B79  70 

108,483  94 

ST.T08  89 

14304  IS 

1,443.1 1«  n 

1,007,000  6& 

16,giS  S3 

XIMll  u 

vm»aa  « 

1,000  00 

«t,sir  fls 


a,»4,ao7  97 


4,048^1  S3 


ttx  Hontta 

of  I84S. 


doliara  eta. 
l,4a9JT9  41 

8,000  OS 

SiOOO  00 


1.465^  SS 


1^,274  73 
C3,60S  10 

404^  78 


DUTIES,  BBVBNDB8,*a. 


Navy  Depart—Dt  aanHawwf. 

Bnmght  forward 
iBenaao,  repairs,  aimam«Bt 

and  eqidpnonL  

Cnntlacent  expanaaa  


Navy  yarda... 
Navy  hocpitals  and  aayhna. .. 
Magaxiaes.. 


m,ao3  M 

WfiSA  68 
SM7> 

4.667  0* 

M6,877  S6 

4M,SBS  SO 

<U>7S  SO 

84,940  7S 

10M«  « 

saau  TP 


Sarver  «f  dw  coaai  tnm  Apa- 
lachiorta  bay  to  the  mouth  ef 

the  MiiriatinH   . . 

Chaitcr  af  atoaBMrsfor  the  anr- 

Toy     Nantneket  ihoal.. 
Arranginf ,  pre*er*Ing,*o.  col- 
lectiom  mda  by  the  explor- 
ing expedition  

Erecting  tlie  atatne  of  Wash- 
ington...........  

Suppraarion  UT  lite  aUve  trade 
Rritof    aaadry  individuals.. 

Harlna  corps  

PoBsiaM  to  lovaUds,  widows, 

Ao  

Survey  of    the  harbour  of 
Ucmplils,  Tonnassee.  ... 

BoiMinB  depot  itf  cbarta  

Use  of  Bdihitfs  anti-ainUoti 
natal  


4,15>,aB4  SI 


S.B79,S4<  At 


4^441   61  a^OTSJHO  4t 


Total  under  directfam  of  tibe 
Navy  DepartBMU  .. 


rat  IMt. 


dctlara  cts. 

4^441  sa 

8,114,473  10 

483,160  04 

133,3SS  90 

34,lM  97 

GIB  13 


1S,9SS  98 

4,S4S  S9 

13,100  00 

4.000 

1,084  S7 

1.996  79 

377,8X9  SS 


•»4filU  70 


JPmUle  DM. 
Pa^  ttie  old  public  d^. 
Interaat  en  the  kuas  af  1841, 

lS4t,  and  isa  

BedamptlaB  of  Treaanry  notes 
Intaiaat  OB  nwaanty  Bota*. 


Total  pubUe  debt.. 


Total  oKpaBdltBraa  39,S98,90ii  S4|  il,aso,p«8 


S.t«S  SS 

403,804  07 

7,704,874  84 

SB1.1S4  71 


8,47736S  M 


Bis  M< 


dotlara  < 
3,070,040 

916,179 
S30.HS 
67^ 
U.t4S 


83V  CB 


1,080  OS 


1,894 
*08,W7 

IMdi 

111 
8,000 

M308 


S,tM  SI 


386.1SI- 
S8S,»8 
1*7^ 


061,007 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  FROM  JULY  1,  1843,  TO  MARCH  1,  1844. 


From  a  subsequent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  made  up  to 
Febnury  89th,  1844,  we  gather  the  following  particulars: 


Tb«  balaaoe  Id  the  traaaary  oo  the  lat  July,  IS4S,  was.  

Tbo  receipts  from  that  liflM  HU  99ib  Pebraary,  1844,  were 

From  Cnstoma-.. .....*■**>  

Lands  

IneidentaU  ■  

ImOb  of  1848  

Treaaory  aotoa.  


Total. 


The  paysMBto  t»  tta  aanw  period  have  bean 

fotcMi  Ikt,  ~ 


Mlicallanaoust  and  fonlpi  iBtafeonne... 

HiKtary.......  

Naval  

Rdmbnmng  troasnry  mMaa..  

Interest  on  treasnry  notea.  

I  public  debt..„  


Interest  on  puttUc  i 
Baianca  te  tbs  traaanry,  1st  UnOt,  1844... 


dlra.  c 

Ma. 

15,10X,flB8 

90 

l,337,0n 

79 

84,908 

ei 

70,3)1 

SS 

1,910,800 

00 

**■* 

S,SS0,06B 

18 

«,IT4,48S 

IS 

4,703,906 

IS 

B,75S,TU 

49 

S47,tS6 

07 

647,484 

97 

10384,007  98 


ia^lS;08l  01 


tam^  87 


*&Mtfi»  OS 


3.687.439  64 
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From  these  data  it  would  iqvpear,  that  the  anumnt  of  tiie  national  debt,  in- 
cluding treasury  notes,  as  a  part  of  said  debt,  has  been  reduced  7^778,680  dollars 
14  cents,  between  the  1st  of  July,  1843,  and  the  29th  of  February,  1844.  Thus : 


AnonBt  oftMUUT  bMm  radsauMd..., 
R«MrlpliJi»lauBfgr  1B4S...  , 

SbvwlBf  «  niMtiM  0f  MabMnaw  of. 


din.  CIS. 

ijntjm  Of 
7t,«si  as 


din.  ct*. 
0,798,711  -It 


7,T7^^  14 


Abstract  <^  the  Apprapriataon  Bills  passed  at  the  first  Sesram  of  the  Twenty-eighth 

 Congress.  


BXPBNSSB. 


GiTii  Aim  DiPLOMATio  Exruun. 

<Far  the        mding  Jam  Stth,  IStS.) 

CwigWM  p»j  «f  nnnben  

lacidMtal  aspmaMi  

PmldCBt  or  ihB  United  SMn.  

R«P«in  of  cspitol,  pwridMtfs  bMw,  fte.. . 

DepartiiMDtaf  mtrntm  

TreMory  department— Mj  of  OSCOM  

„  Ineidental  expeoMi. 

War  depwtMMat— pay  aSenri  

„        „  moideBtalaxpiiBwa..... 

i9xwy  d^MftvHst •,•■•.••«■>...■.*.  

Patent  oOoe  

Poat-oSce  department  

Barrmor*  and  tbelr  clerks  

United  Statea  Bint  and  braixAtaa  

Oavernmesia  of  ttw  tonritoriea  

J«diciBr7  

MiMvlUneoiw  

Ugfat-biHue  MtabHibment  

Surren  of  pnbKc  land*  

Dniti^  States  bank  (or  costom-houws  at 

PbiladelpUa  ■ 

Iniefcoune  with  ftireigit  nationi  

For  oflcei  cieated  by  mot  of  Aogwt  Ml, 

184S.  

Defteieaclea  fn  avproprtathma  for  year  etkd- 

InsJnMM,  IBM  


Talal  riTil  and  dtplomatlc  MpensM 


£s|ienaeai 


KXPBNSBS. 


din.  eta. 


S9i,m  00 

179,610  M 
U,000  00 
10,097  M 
48,300  00 

317,400  00 
4S,»M  00 
9S,tOO  00 
«S,705  00 
7^Sftl  00 
4,S00  00 

173.870  00 
69,030  00 

iM,e»  00 

08,847  S9 
S3I,419  07 

S88,ss4  as 

B»,1W  89 
«W,610  W 

lUkOOO  00 
SH,S75r4 

00,683  SO 

211,270  82 


Bnm|;ht  forward  

Anaj  approprUtien  bill  

Navy  appropriation  

Indian  drpiTtment  and  ladUn  trcallfa. . . . 

Peneiotti  (Acta  Noa.  IS  and  U)  

Poat-oflce  deputment  •  

Militarjp  aoadem;  

I>e6cleBe7  in  fmmer  appropriation  for  aea- 


ImDrorement  of  certain  faarhoon  and  rlvera 
BuildlDg  and  repairing  fbrtUcatloai 


BuUdina  and  repairing  fbrtillcatloaa  

MlBKOuri  hnrae*  loit  in  the  Florida  war  

Sale*  of  condemned  narai  atores  fttr  naval 

■errice  

RepalriDK  the  conrt^onae  in  Alevuidrla. . 
Navj  yard  and  depot  at  HeopUa  in  Ten- 


To  teit  the  aubmarine  teleacopOt  and  mark 
the  boundary  of  Hoblle  

Impreveinenta  on  vert  ahore  of  Lake  Hichi- 
tau  (Noa.  97.  38)  

Deftclency  In  aaral  approprlationa  for  1844 

Impravernenta  in  Iowa  and  Florida,  and 
Ho^UalatKey  Wert  (Noc.49  44, 

Inaane  peraona  in  the  Diatrict  of  CalmiMa. 

PriTaH  Mill  in  wlilch  atuna  are apaclM... 


Total. 


8,914,1^4  is 


Szpenaeo. 


din.  ct*. 
3,914,944  4ft 
8,Srt.SIS  10 
A.71S.914  S3 

071,330  II 
1,018,030  N 
4,330,000  00 

1IS,M«  M 

40,300  0* 
60N000  Ot 
037,745  00 

S4,neo  to 

I16,9M  T» 
390  W 

100,000  00 

6,000  00 

39,000  00 
982,000  63 

04,900  00 
4.000  00 
39/137  36 


31338,273  M| 


Statemxht  of  Duties,  Revenues,  and  Pablic  En>eDditures,  during  the  ilscal  Tear 
beginning  July  i,  and  ending  June  80,  1844. 


DirriBS.  RRTBNVBS.  AND  PUBUC 
BXPSNDITIJRES. 


Yoar  ending 
Jane  30^  1844 


OUTIE8.  BBrSNUES.  AND  PUBUC 
RXPSNDITUAU. 


Tearendlnc 
JuaeSO^  1M4. 


The  rooeiytilato  betreafarr  w«ra  afftl- 

lowe:— 
From  enaUimi.  Tin.— 

Durinc  the  flnt  quarter  

Daring  the  aeoond  quarter  

Darinc  the  third  qnaner  

During  the  laurth  quniter.  

Total  Goateeu  

From  aalea  of  public  tanda  

Vwvm  miaorilMteoaa  aenKaa  

TMol  receipla,  exslnaiy*  of  loaaa,  As. . 

IVeoaorynotea  under  net  of  JaninuT3l.lS41 
Treaanry  netea  under  act  id*  Augual3l,  1643 
TreaauTT  noteo  nudar  net  of  March  3, 1348. 

Araila  «a  loaaa  of  184t  and  1843  

ATilb  of  loan  «C  Hatch  3, 1843  

IMal  from  a»tm  and  louaa  

Titri  mma  ■ ,   

B«hiMeiath«ttwaunr,Jnl]ri,  18U.. 

Onad  total  


doUan  eta. 


6,l3S.m  00 
3,881,993  47 
7,673,366  40 


96,183,970 

94 

^0W,939 

80 

301,007 

94 

98,304^18  68 

1306^090 

00 

70^1 

33 

1,877,181 

SO 

30,381,700 

«3 

10,434,307 

S3 

38 

The  expenditure*,  exdadn  of  tmat  fiind^ 
were  aa  feUowa : — 

I  CipU  JAat. 

LeitiaUtare  

Eseeutire  

Jodkiary  

Go«emm«Bta  in  the TerritorisB  

Surveyora  and  ttarir  derka  

OBcera  of  the  Hint  and  bcancbea  

Commiaaioner  of  tbe  Public  Bnildingi. . ., , 
Senretary  to  aigu  patent!  


doUan  cia. 


8M374  64 

B40.7S2  09 

8Sft477  18 

101.730  04 

31,491  IS 

47,100  00 

3,000  00 

1,900  00 


Total  eWil  Uat. 


9,491,399  9S 


Foreign  fntereottrtt. 

Salsrie*  of  nlniaten  

Salariea  of  aecretarlea  of  legatiMi,.,.  

Salariea  of  chargia  de*  affk&ea  

Salary  of  miniater  reddent  to  Turkey  

Ouiftta  of  miniatera  and  cbargh  dea  alTairea 
Salary  of  dragoman  to  Tarkey  and  con- 

tlngenciea  

Conimgent  expenaea  nf  all  the  mlaaiona 
•hcnnd  


00,966  06 

13,340  ao 

463)3  36 

3,000  00 

9,000  00 

1330  0 

963tr  79 


Carried  forward. 


109,003  It 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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AMEHICA. 


Statsmkht  of  Duties,  Revonues,  and  Public  Expenditures. 


DIITIB8,  SSTBNVB8.  AND  PUBLIC 
KXPKNDITURBS. 


Fandgn  Imtwemme—mtllHtted. 

Broofbt  foTwanJ  

Bueasaa    laeamd  by  ih«  lefWk 
Herio^  in  ratadon  to  prisonan. . . . 
Caatingnit  mxftmaa  m   fonign  ioter- 


BspwMM  of  Cmrardiag  tko  imUa,  ftc , 

betwMii  ChagTM  asd  Paaua  

Balary  of  tha  ommoIh  at  LaadM  and  Fwi«. 
RalM  and  prancttra  a(  Amerioan  aaamen 
GlaA>hii«,  irilcn  wnt,  ftc,  to  Anaricaa 

ooaaal.  Londan  

iMarconne  wldiBaiWy  powon... 
Franeh  hmmb  killed  or  wounded  at 

Tonlon  

Interpreter*,  ftwnU,  Ac.,  at  the  eonmlataa 

ia  Turkiah  domialoaa.  

Pajmeata  under  the  ninth  artielo  vf  treaty 

wiU  Spain  

OntAt  «r el»rg<  d'aflUrea  to  Oaantarfc 
Te  aatabliak  «onunercial  relation*  with 

OUna  

CoaapenaadoB  for  cmtoin  diplonulie  aer- 

rioee  

To  eoMuitaloner  to  Sandwich  laUndi  

■ztra  Gompeuaatloa  (o  late  Smitluoniaa 

acant...  


Tatal  taniga  intoroomie. 


MUetttantotu. 

8arr«ra  o(  pnbUe  landa  

Smg^art  and  Baintenanca  of  llght-hoqae^ 

Hatina  hoairfiMl  aaiattUnhnMnt.  

Public  bulldioga,  dtc,  In  Waahlagton  

Furnilnra  of  the  Preeldeat'a  hsaaa  

Support  of  the  penllaaiiarjr  •  

Kxtn  ceaona  

J'alaM  faad  

DIatrihutiaB  of  tta  aako  of  pnUie  landa. . . 

Payaent  to  lUoa  and  ICaaeaelnuatu  fta 
wpenMa  iuourred  ia  paotcciiaa  th«  Im>» 
tefore  diipat«d  tartiiory  on  Uia  nortb- 
aaetera  frontier  of  the  United  Statae  

To  Met  the  eacagOMnta  of  the  Poet-OflUn 
Dapitfent.  

PuMie  baildiaga  In  Iowa  twritovy..  . 

Prindag,  fte..  enteral  by  Caagreaa  

Bnlldiof  ouetoM-hoaiei,  Ac.  

Surrey  of  tlie  eoaat  ot  the  United  Statee. 

HiateaiabUibBHnt  

Relief  of  anadry  indiridaala  

MiaeeOaiMon*  oiaina  napro*lded  far  

Survey  of  the  norih'«aatea  bouadary  linn 

Inaann  boapttal  for  tke  Diatrtet  of  Columbia 

RaMval  af  (he  ataUm  of  WaeUagtua.  

AuziHafy  watoh  In  the  olty  of  Waihlnftaa 

Bxpeniaa  lacidwital  to  the  iMoa  of  tnn- 
anrynotea  

KipciMea  indJaatai  to  iba  leana  

Support  of  luoatiea  at  the  Diatrict  of 
CoLumMa  

nroe  and  fire  per  eeala  to  eertidn  atatra.. 

Two  per  cent  fund  to  AlabaM.  

Two  per  eent  fund  to  HiMiMippi  


Coluuibfa  ..... 

Debeaturea  and  other  diargea  

Additional  compeaaaiioa  to  ooHeolora,  fte.. 

Payment  of  biwiei,  Ac,  htat  ...>.. 

Dutiea  refunded  uader  proteat  

RepayBMni  Cor  landa  orroueoudy  aeld... . . 
Refundtof  pnrchaaa  laoney  for  land  aold 

in  die  Weeaaburg  diaiiHt,  bmiaiaiia.... 
Decmneniary  Uatory  of  tbe  Amartcaa  re- 

Tdatloa  


Year  eadins 

June  30,  IU4. 

dollare. 

eta. 

160.803 

14 

»MM 

•7 

•60 

M 

MM 

•0 

74 

MOO 

00 

6^ 

94 

IfiOO 

Ot 

00 

00 

sn 

•0 

395,188 

79 

13S,S8S 

03 

>5 

73 

46(146 

03 

03 

1%M» 

00 

033 

49 

38 

19,901 

00 

79 

06,303 

66 

93,000 

00 

78373 

00 

133,704 

67 

3,338 

48 

00 

3,300 

N 

6,400 

74 

9,S0I 

00 

MOO 

00 

Si,«ll 

01 

i«3,as4 

TT 

710 

«5 

IM.MO 

09 

377,337 

04 

17,779 

SB 

11,313 

99 

439398 

18 

18,138 

89 

98,746 

86 

MlLTBi 

61 

DUT1B8,  BBVBNUB8,  AND  PUBLIC 
EXPBNDrrORgS. 


Mbcellaneotu— MMfjtiMtf, 

Brongbt  forward  

To  Maine  and  MaMachuaetta  onder  treaty 

nf  Waabingtun  

Salea  of  laaoa  ceded      Ottowa  Indiana... 
Teating  the  electro-toaaBOtic  telegrapha... 
Reaolta  and  aooonnt  of  the  exploring  ex- 
pedition •  

Preearring  tbe  botanical  and  borticaltaral 
apedmwaa  brooclit  bone  liy  the 

piorlnf  eapediiiofl  

Preparinc  indioea  to  the  mannacript  papen 

Of  Waihingtoo  

Infonnation  reepecting  foreign  oetnaMree. 

Regiatera  for  ahipe  and  veaacls  

Clerk  te  conuniaaionen,    and  expenaea 
incufred  by  the  collector  of  New  Yorfc, 
in  reladon  to  gooda  deatroyod  by  fi(«.. . . 
Payment  of  book*  ordered  by  Congrea*.... 
All  other  iteau  of  a  mlacellanooaa  natnre.. 


Tatri  mkaaHaaaMia. 


I/Mdcr  the  dirvcfloN  nf       War  Depcrt. 
meut. 

Army  proper  

Military  academy  

Fortificationa,  and  other  work«  of  defence. 
AroMiriea,  araenala,  and  nmnidoDa  of  war. 

Harbour*,  road*,  rirera,  Ac  

Snrveya  

ijight-aouae*  and  marine  boepllal*  

Penaion*  

Indian  dapartmenl  

Ctaima  of  the  aiaie  of  Tirgioia  

Arming  and  eqolpfring  the  militia  

Paymenta  to  militia  and  Toluntoera.  

Relief  of  anndry  individnala  


Total  under  the  dtrectkn  of  the  war 
department  


Unirr  the  MrtttUm  ^  lit  iVcry  DtparU 
Pa^and  anbaiatence,  Inclnding  medldnea, 

laoraoaet  repaira,  armament,  and  trqulp- 
ment  

Contingent  expenan  

Navy  varda  

Navy  noapital*  and  aayhun. 

Hagaainea  

Survey  of  ttie  ooaat  from  Apalacbicala  bay 
to  Oa  mondi  of  tbe  HlMiaelppi  

Arranging,  preaai  I  leg,  4te..e«MecttoBa  Made 
by  tb»  exploring  axpndttion  

BnppraadoB  of  the  alavo'trade  

Relfef  of  auadry  ladi*ldnala  

Harlao  corpa  

Penaiona  to  invalid*,  wldawa,  Ac  

Survey  of  the  harbour  of  Mempbi*.  Ten- 


BuUdlng  depAt  of  ohut*  

Uae  of  BAHtfa  ai>fi.«tMtloa  mtal. . 


Total  BBdw  the  UnoOoa  of  the  BBvy 
dapartnmt...  


Public  DM. 

Paying  tbe  old  public  debt  

Interaat  en  the  loana  of  1841.  1849,  and  1843 

RedemptioB  of  treaaory  aotea  

IntereatoatraamiTT&otea  


Total  pnWie  debt  

Tetal  ezpendltotaa  

Balaaee  In  the  teeaiaiT,  Jaly  1,1814. . 


Year  ending 
July  30,  IS43. 


dollara  cbu 
Ml  1,733  SI 


17,380  00 

tofloa  30 


1,900  38 

1,IM  to 

3,000  00 

1,000  03 


7,083  09 

L.m  70 
3,953  91 


M84,S63  47 


3,053,9»4  SB 

IS3.I93  37 

70!^^  44 

eiM97  u 

S6M9B  31 

fiMIO  M 

3,0)3,071  63 

1,031,300  IB 

18,4M  73 

170.941  37 

174319  61 

14,440  91 


8,931,317  13 


«,14SJ387  » 

1311i,T97  34 

340330  7« 

141310  73 

lS,«t  88 

TOO  01 


1MI9  SO 

aos^  01 

IC;^3«  43 


6,496390  6> 


48,077  73 

l,«9S337  Ot 

11,118338  49 

6II3I6  H 


19300.773  34 


3M38397  94 


7397^  6« 
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Statemeht  of  Duties,  Rerenues,  and  Public  Expenditorea^  for  the  firrt  Quarter  of  the 
fiscal  Year,  from  July  Ist^  to  September  SOto,  1844^  exclusive  of  Trust  Funds. 


■EOlUm  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Xmonut, 

EXPENDITURES. 

Bictim. 

din.  ctf. 

I0,ST3,T18  01 
tUfiOi  04 
97,899  IC 

Bmnght  fiirward...< 

din.  eta. 
05 

l.Ul^6a  TS 
900,697  24 

907,iK8  re 

923,7  ir  SO 
1,906.906  09 
8MIM  09 
«34.C00  00 
33-1,381  01 

Fortificatioiu,  ordoaaeet  aming  militia. 

11^4B»  94 

BxrutoiTORn. 
CIvQ  Hat,  siiKaUkDeoiis,  ud  ftuvign  ta- 

Canied  forward. . . . 

1,411, OSS  05 

Redemptloa  of  traaaory  neica,  and  intemt 
Total  

1,411,049  03 

7,333.844  49 

Statement  of  the  Debt  of  the  United  States,  December  Ut,  1844. 


DEBTS. 


AmouDt, 

din.  eta. 

180,174 

Al 

SS^ 

K 

4,817 

44 

4,320 

00 

18«,81.t 

60 

640,000 

00 

810,000 

00 

9ID,0D0 

00 

1,360,000 

00 

l,4«t,81S 

GO 

DEBTS. 


AmoonL 


1.  or  tb«  (old)  tnaM  debt,  being  sn- 
clafaned  prineipal  and  Interest,  rMomed 
fn»  ibe  laie  lout  office*  

t.  UmstaDdinj  certiBcataa,  knd  lutereat  tu 
tbe  Sl«t  of  December,  1798,  of  iho  (old) 
vnttanded  debt,  payable  on  preienution 

1.  Traaannr  note*  lamed  daring  tbe  late 
war,  nyaUeM  preaentatiini...  

4.  Certificate*  of  lltaai«dppl  ato^  payable 
eo  preaenlatMi  

5.  l><Ms  of  Ibe  corporate  dlice  of  tbe  Dia- 
trtct  of  CoInmMa,  aaanuMd  by  tbe  Vnitcd 
8IUM.  viz.: 

Of  tb«  oity  of  WaihiDRtnn  

„       „  AlFUBndria  

M     M  Georgetown  


Brenght  forward  

0,  Leant,  \iz. : 

Under  tbe  act  of  tbe  31«t  of  July,  IS4I, 
redeemable  Ut  of  Januarj ,  IS4S  

Under  the  act  of  the  ISth  of  AprU,  1B43, 
redeetnable  let  of  January,  1803  

Under  tbe  actef  tite  3rd  of  Harch,  1S43, 
redeemable  lat  o(  July,  1853  


dir*.  ct*. 
1,41M13  00 


Total.. 

7.  Ontstanding  treamrynotea: 
ur  tbe  several  Imea  prior  to  (be  3Uto( 

Angtut,  IM3  

Of  uetea  leaned  and  paid  out  nnder  tbe 

act  of  tbe  M  (rf  Maidi,  1843  


Total  

Carried  forwards. ■ 


Total. 
TteteldeU.... 


^I4S,09« 

88 

8,343,886 

ts 

7,004,331 

33 

30,491,144 

96 

030,003 

17 

1,9M,6M 

00 

1,913,713 
«8,BW,G73 

17 
03 

Abstract  of  the  Appropriation  Bills  passed  at  the  second  Session  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
  Congress. 


EXPENSE  S. 


CiriLann  DiFLOMiTic  Exraitai*. 

(Fw  the  year  ending  Jnne  30tbt  1846.) 

Congres* — pay  of  memben...  

„         incidental  expeosea  

PiveMent  and  rice-pre«Meut  of  tbe  United 

8»ta  

Bepelring  and  fumiahi&g  tbe  preaident'a 

honae  •  

Dmartment  of  aiate  

Ti— aery  dtpartaeotr-pey  of  oOoera. . 

„        iBOdnital  expenses 

War  dcpartaient— pay  of  olBeen.  

„  „  incidental e&penaes.... 

Navy  deputB>ent  

Patent  office  

Poal-offloe  department  

PnUic  bnildings  and  groeDda.  

Svreyora  and  their  clerks  

United  Slate*  Mint  and  branches  

Oarenments  of  the  territories  

in«ctafy  


Carried  forward.... 


Amount, 


dlra.  cts. 


S«0,000  00 

395,309  60 

34,009  00 

30,000  00 

50.049  00 
341.100  00 

47.050  00 
99,300  00 
17,055  00 
80,979  00 

4,000  00 

908.330  00 

54,878  SO 

61,910  00 

138,300  00 

81.170  83 

083,600  00 


Bronght forward.. 

HlscellaneoQs  

Light-houae  establiabmeot  

Snrveyaof  pnblic  lands  

Two  innialments  in  tbe  Mexican  indemnity 

due  in  1844  

Defldeney  in  appropriation  for  eontingent 

expenses  of  Ouiigresa  

latarconree  with  for^gn  nations  


3^1,978  38 


EXPENSES. 


Amount. 


Total  

Revolationary  and  other  peniinn  era  

Army  appropriation  bill  

Nary  ap^priation  bill  

Po*t-oflice  deportment  

Navy  pensiooer*  

Sappoit  of  tbe  military  academy  

Apipropriations  for  the  Indian  department 

BuH  ling  and  repairing  fortifications  

ImproTements  in  tbe  icrrilories  

Miscellaneona  


dlrs.  ct*. 

3,581,978  33 

90,ei4  07 

394,MKt  OG 

100,000  00 

373,000  00 

130.000  00 

408,343  43 


4,370.954  51 

3,355,000  00 

3,939,766  30 

6,330,789  08 

5,166,000  00 

61,000  00 

138,049  OO 

1,059.503  74 

800,000  00 

50,000  00 

144.«5  G7 


Total   94,316,068  W 


From  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we 
extract  the  following : 

"  TasAsvaT  Dspabtment,  December  3rd,  1845. 

'*  In  obedience  to  the  '  Act  supplementary  to  tbe  act  to  establish  tbe  Treasury  Department,* 
the  undenigned  respectfully  submits  tlie  following  report. 

"  The  receipts  and  expenditure!  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  Junci  1845,  were  as 
follows : 
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AMERICA. 


RscBim  and  Heani  for  Uie  Y«ir  ending  the  SOth  of  June,  1S45. 

dm.  cfa. 

Fmn  Btutnns  »  V,UB.in  70 

PrOHMlw  of  puUiolndi....  


Piou  mbcdUBMMU  aoutvm. 

Total  raeeiptb. 


ISMH  W 
»,7«9,IS3  W 


AM  Iwtenee  to  trMraty  My  I,  ISM   lMt.m  64 

TvUlHCmiia   »fil6fi\»  M 

The  ntperdltnro*  dnrins  tha  Mtn*  flacal  year  ainoaiiled  to   39,Ma,S0G  M 

Lmvlng  a  balanca  in  tmaury  luij  1,         of   7,656^  tt 

Thb  estimated  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  Year  ending  the  SOth  of  June, 

1846,  are: 

RxGEirri. 

din.  ct*. 


Vnn  mbcsIUucotta  ui  laddcntal  hw«m. 


Total  Kcelpla  •  

Add  balueefn  Irauury  utJidy,  IMS  

Total  mMBB  w«atiBUted  

EXPBNDITDBEB. 

Tb*  actual  ezpendiCuTM  for  firat  qoarter,  •ndtog  lbs  tOtb  of  Septem- 
ber, IM9  

The  Httaimlfld  Mpanditiirea  for  the  ottwr  tbm  OBarUi  a,  fnHD  tb* 

let  of  October,  IMS,  to  30tb  of  Jane,  ISM,  are: 

For  cItII  Uat,  rotelgn  Intercoune,  and  iniacdiuealu  pupoaea....... 

Amy  proptft  • « ■  •  •  ■  '••••••••-••••••■••■•••avafl.fB*******.*,.********* 

FortiBeatfama,  ordnance,  annloc  militto,  fte  ■  

Indian  department  *  • 

Pmakma  

Inloraat  on  publw  debt  and  trsaaary  notaa  

Redemption  of  reatdno  of  loaB  of  IBU...  

iSrwaanry  note*  ootatandinc  •  

N»al  eatabUahmnt  

Total  

Wbicb  deducted  from  total  meana  abo*e  slated  i  will  lea  re  in  tiea- 
aiiry  on  the  lat  of  Jaly,  lSt6,  an  eailmated  balance  


S,S6i,MS 

14 

1S,G3S,067 

as 

00 

00 

ISS,OM 

OS 

00 

39 

dlra.  eto. 


B,4«l^  41 


VMJIS  SS 

MU,77S  R 

ljusm  M 

1,359^  oa 

SM^C  4B 

t»,S0O  OS 

«n,7M  IS 

4,903,SU  «S 


S9.a7JSl  » 


4,UI.1S4  B 

"  But  this  balance  is  subject  to  be  decreased  by  such  additional  appropriations  as  Coogroi 
shall  make,  to  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30tb  of  June,  1846,  and  to  be  alteivd 
by  tlie  sums  which  may  be  presented  for  payment  of  the  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  aod  old 
treasury  notes. 

Thi  esUmated  Receipts,  Means,  and  Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  the  1st  of  Jnly 
1846,  and  ending  the  SOdi  of  June,  1647,  are  as  follows  ; 

RSCEIPTS 

dlra. 

Pram  enatonM  (or  the  fonr  qnarten   S>,aOMOO 

pnbUe  landa..  •  ••<••.  

Fttm  mlii  eBannana  anil  inoideatal  wnmw  


Total  

Addaattmated  balance  te  be  in  treMnry  tba  let  ef  Jaly,  ISM  

Total  calimated  meana  for  Aaenl  year  ending  tbetOtb  of  June,  1S47..I 
EXFBNDITDEES. 

The  estimated  expenditure  duriitc  the  same  period,  Tia. : 
Tbe  balance  of  tbe  former  appropriatlona  vUeb  wiU  be  feqirfnd  Is  be 

expended  in  tbi*  year  

Permanent  and  iodeftnila  appropriations  >  •  

BpecUo  vprepriatiooa  aaked  for  ibia  year  •<  


ts. 

00 

S^MO^W  00 
lOMOB  00 

tM0O,0iO  OS 
4,8SI,9S4  as 


4ln.  i 


1.441,437 
2,99T,»1S 
lt,m,4W 


S6,51S,S13  U 


Total  estimated  expenditures  

Wbicb  is  cogajmsedef  tbefiiUowInc  particiUars,  vis.: 

CiTil  lUt.  f-reign  tntatcene.snd  mlaogilaneeBs   ^9l5,»^  a 

Anuy  proper.   S,1M,496  Ot 

Foftacationa,  ordnance,  indaKnUilla,*e.  ■   4.131.800  SS 

Fenrions.   2.907,100  00 

Indian  departneni   9;S14.9>«  IS 

NanlcatiMisbment   0,SS9,3eo  so 

InterMKonpnbUedefat   88S,S44  n 

Wbicb,  dedneted  tnm  tbe  Mai  of  means  beCste  stated,  gives  ta  eett. 

meted  Iwlance on  the  Istef  Jnly,IB4r,of.   .... 


4^n^  sr 

Tub  TAaipr.— The  receipts  for  tbe  fint  quarter  of  this  year  are  less  by  2,01 1,885  dollaa  90 
cents,  tlian  the  receipts  of  the  same  quarter  last  year.  Among  the  causes  of  decrease  ii  the 
pn^resuTe  diminution  of  the  importation  of  many  hi^-protected  articles,  and  the  substitatioD  of 
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rival  domestic  producta.  For  the  niae  montlu  endiog  June  SO,  I84d,  since  the  present  tariff,  Uie 
average  of  duties  upon  dutiable  imports  was  equal  to  37  dollars  84  1-10  cents  per  cent ;  for  the 
year  ending  June  3U,  1844,  33  dollars  85  9-10  cenU  per  cent ;  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30* 
J645, 29  dollars  90  per  cent — showing  a  great  diminution  in  the  average  per  centage,  owing  in 
part  to  increased  importation  of  some  articles  bearing  the  lighter  duties,  and  decreased  imporiationi 
of  others  bearing  the  higher  duties.  The  revenue  irom  ad  valorem  duties  last  year  exceeded  that 
realised  from  specific  duties,  altliougli  the  average  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  was  only  23  dollars 
57  cents  per  cent,  aod  the  average  of  the  specific  duties  41  dollars  30  cents— presenting  another 
stnmg  proof  tliat  lower  duties  increase  the  revenue.  Among  the  causes  tending  to  augment  the 
revenue,  are  increased  emi^tioo  and  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  estimates  for  the  expeodi- 
ttires  of  1846  are  based  chiefly  upon  appropriations  made  by  Congress.  The  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  1847  are  founded  upon  data  furnished  by  the  several  departments,  and  are  less 
4, 108,238  dollars  65  cents  tlian  those  of  the  preceding  year.  These  estimates  are  submitted  in 
tlie  full  conviction  that*  whenever  Congress,  guided  by  an  enlightened  economy,  can  diminish 
the  expenditures  witliout  injurj-  to  the  public  interest,  such  retrenchment  will  be  msule  ao  as  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  hasten  tlie  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt;  reduced  on  tbe 
1st  of  October  last  to  17,057,445  dollars  52  cents. 

In  suggesting  iniproTements  in  the  revenue  lawi,  the  f^^lowing  prindplet  hare  hero 
adopted : 

1st.  Tliat  no  more  money  should  be  collected  than  is  necessary  for  tbe  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, economically  administereiL 

2nd.  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any  articles  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will  yield  the  largest 
amount  of  revenue. 

Srd.  That,  below  such  rate,  discrimination  may  be  made,  descending  in  the  scale  of  duties ;  or, 
for  imperative  reasons,  the  articles  may  be  placed  lu  the  list  of  tliose  free  from  all  duty. 

4tb.  That  tlie  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries. 

5tb.  That  aU  minimums,  and  all  specific  duties  should  be  abolished,  and  ad  valorem  duties 
Biibitituted  in  ^eir  place— care  being  taken  to  guard  agpunst  fraudulent  invoices  and  under^valuaF 
tion,  and  to  assess  the  duty  upon  tlic  actual  market  value. 

6th.  Tliat  the  duties  should  be  so  imptwed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  possible  throu^ont  the 
Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  section. 

No  horizontal  sc^e  of  duties  is  recommended ;  because  such  a  scale  would  be  a  refusal  to  dis- 
criminate  for  revenue,  and  might  sink  that  revenue  below  the  wants  of  the  government.  Some 
artides  will  yield  the  largest  revenue  at  duties  that  would  be  wholly  or  partially  prohibitory  in  otlier 
cases.  Luxuries,  as  a  general  rule^  will  bear  the  highest  revenue  duties  ;  but  even  some  very 
costly  luxuries,  easily  smuggled,  will  bear  but  a  light  duty  for  revenue,  whilst  other  articles,  of 
great  bulk  and  weight,  wilTbear  a  higher  duty  for  revenue.  There  is  no  instance  within  the  know- 
ledge of  tliis  department,  of  ony  horizontal  tariflT  ever  having  been  enacted  by  any  one  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Tliere  must  be  discrimination  for  revenue,  or  the  burden  of  taxation  must 
be  augmented,  in  order  to  bring  the  same  amount  of  money  into  the  treasury.  It  is  difficult  also 
to  adopt  any  arbitrary  maximum,  to  which  an  inSexiblc  adherence  must  be  demanded  in  all  cases. 
Tl)us,upon  brandy  and  spirits  a  specific  duty,  varying  osao  equivalent  ad  valorem  from  160  to  261 
per  cent  yields  a  large  revenue,  yet  no  one  would  propose  either  of  these  rates  as  a  maximum. 
Tliese  dutiesare  too  high  for  revenue,  from  the  encouragement  they  present  for  smuggling  these 
baneful  htxuries  ;  yet  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  upon  brandy  and  spirits  would  be  far  below  the  revenue 
standard,  would  greatly  diminish  the  income  on  these  imports,  require  increased  burdens  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  would  revolt  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  community.  Tlien  are  many 
other  luxuries  which  will  beara  much  higher  duty  for  revenue  than  20  percent;  and  the  only  tme 
max  imum  is  that  which  experience  demonstrates  will  hrin^  in  each  case,  the  lantest  revenue  at  tlie 
lowest  rate  of  duty.  Nor  should  maximum  revenue  duties  be  imj^osed  upon  iSarticles  ;  for  this 
would  yield  too  large  an  income,  and  would  prevent  all  discrimination  within  the  revenue  standard, 
and  require  necessaries  to  be  taxed  as  high  as  luxuries.  But,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  any 
horizontal  scale  of  duties,  or  even  any  arbitrary  maximum,  experience  proves  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  ^ield  the  largest  revenue. — There  are ,  however,  a  few 
exceptions  above,  as  well  as  many  below  this  standard.  Thus,  whibt  the  lowest  revenue  duty  on 
most  luxuries  exceeds  20  per  cent,  there  are  many  costly  articles,  of  small  bulk  and  easily  smuggled, 
which  would  bring  perhaps  no  revenue  at  a  duty  as  high  as  2U  per  cent :  and  even  at  the  present 
rate,  7i  per  cent,  tliey  will  yield  in  most  cases  a  small  revenue  t  whilst  coal,  iron,  sugar  and  mo- 
lasKS,  articles  of  great  bulk  and  weight,  yielded  last  year  six  millions  of  revenue  at  an  average 
rate  of  duty  nceeding  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  These  duties  are  far  too  Iiigh  for  revenue  upon 
all  these  articles,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  to  Uie  revenue  standard  ;  but  if  Congren  desire  to  obtain 
the  largest  revenue  from  dutieson  these arrides, those  duties,  atthe lowest  rate  forrevenne,  would 
exceed  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

"  Wabbbousino  Ststbk. — Prior  to  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  a  credit  was  given  for  the  payment 
of  duties ;  since  which  date  they  have  been  collected  in  cash.  Before  the  casli  duties  and  the 
tariff  of  1842,  our  trade  in  foreign  imports  re-exported  abroad  afforded  la^e  and  profitable  employ- 
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ment  to  our  merchants  and  freight  to  our  commercial  marine,  both  for  the  inward  and  oilt*at4 
voyage  ;  but  since  the  last  tariff  this  trade  is  being  lost  to  tlie  country,  aa  is  proved  by  the  tables 
hereto  annexed.  The  total  amount  of  foreign  imports  re-exported  during  Uie  three  years  since 
the  lost  tariff,  both  of  free  and  dutiable  goods,  is  83.384,994  dollars— being  far  less  tlian  in  any 
tliree  years  (except  during  the  war)  since  1793,  and  less  than  was  re-exported  in  any  one  of  ei^it 
several  years.  The  highest  aggregate  of  any  three  years  was  173,108,813  dollars,  and  the  lowest 
aggregate  41,315,705  dollars— being  in  the  years  1794,  1795,  and  1796.  Before  1820,  the  free 
goods  are  not  distinguished  in  this  particular  from  dutiable  goods  ;  but  since  that  date  the  returos 
show  the  following  result :  during  the  three  years  since  the  tariff  of  1843,  the  value  of  dutiable 
imports  re-exported  was  12,590,811 — being  less  than  in  any  one  of  seven  yeare  preceding  since 
1620,  the  lowest  ugr^te  of  any  three  years  since  tlut  date  being  14.918,444,  and  the  highest 
57,727,293.  Even  before  the  cash  duties,  for  five  years  preceding  the  high  tariff  of  1828,  tlie  value 
of  dutiable  goods  re-exported  was  24,796,841  doUan ;  and  for  &e  five  years  succeeding  that  tarii^ 
66,784,192  dollan— showing  a  loss  of  !^020  dollars  49  cents  of  our  trade  in  foreign  exports  after 
the  tariff  of  1828.  The  great  diminution  of  this  most  valuable  branch  of  commerce  has  been  the 
combined  result  of  cash  dutiesand  of  the  high  tariff  of  1842.  If  the  cash  duties  are  retained,  as  it 
is  beheved  they  should  be,  the  only  sure  metiiod  of  restoring  this  trade  is  the  adoption  of  the  ware> 
housing  ^t«m,  by  which  the  foreign  irop<nns  may  be  kept  in  store  by  the  government  until  they 
are  required  for  re-exportation  abroad,  or  consumption  at  home— in  which  latter  contingent^,  and 
at  the  time  when  for  that  purpose  they  are  taken  out  of  these  stores  for  consnmption,  the  dnties 
nre  paid,  and,  if  re-exported,  they  pay  no  duty,  but  only  the  expense  of  storage.  Under  the 
presMit  system,  the  merchant  introduces  foreign  imports  of  the  value  of  100,000  dollars.  He  must 
now,  besides  the  advance  for  the  goods,  make  a  further  advance  in  cash,  in  many  cases  of  50,000 
dollars  for  the  duties,  tinder  such  a  system  but  a  small  amount  of  goods  will  be  imported  for 
drawbacks :  and  the  higher  the  duty  the  larger  must  be  tlie  advance,  and  the  smaller  the  imoorts 
for  re-exportation. 

The  imports  before  payment  of  duties,  under  tlie  same  r^ulations  now  applied  to  onr  imports 
in  transit  to  Canada,  may  be  taken  from  warehouse  to  warehouse— from  the  East  to  the  lakes,  and 
to  Pittsburg,  CiDcinnBti,andLouisviUe— from  New  Orieansto  Natchez,  Vicksbiir^  Memphis,  and 
St.  Louis — and  warehoused  in  these  and  other  interior  ports,  the  duties  remaining  unpaid  until 
the  goods  are  taken  out  of  tlie  warehoute  and  out  of  the  original  package  at  such  ports  for  consump- 
tion ;  thus  carrying  our  foreign  comuKrce  into  tlie  interior  with  all  the  advantage  of  augmented 
business  and  cheaper  supplies  throughout  the  country. 

It  will  introduce  into  our  ports  on  or  near  the  seaboard  assorted  cargoes  of  goods,  to  be 
re-exported  with  our  own,  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  will  cheapen  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer, by  deducting  the  interest  and  profit  that  are  now  charged  upon  the  advance  of  duty — build- 
ing up  the  marts  of  our  own  commerce,  and  giving  profitable  employment  to  our  own  commercial 
marine.  It  will  greatly  increase  our  revenue  by  augmenting  our  imports,  together,  with  our  ex- 
ports ;  and  is  respectfully  recommended  to  Congressasan  imporlant  [wrt  of  the  whole  system  now 


*  *rhe  act  of  the  3rd  of  March  last,  allowing  a  drawback  on  foreign  imports  exported  from  certain 
ports  to  Canada,  and  also  to  Santa  F€  and  Chihualiua,  in  Mexico,  has  gone  to  some  extent  into 
effect  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  department,  and  is  be^nning  to  produce  the  most  happj 
results — especially  in  an  augmented  trade  in  the  supply  of  foreign  exports  to  Canada  from  onr 
own  ports.  Ind^,  this  law  must  soon  give  to  us  the  whole  of  tTiis  valu^e  trade  during  the  laa§ 
period  when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  by  ice,  and  a  lai^e  proportion  of  it  at  all  seasons.  The 
result  would  be  still  more  beneficial  if  Canada  were  allowed  to  carry  all  her  exports  to  foreign 
nations  in  transitu  throueh  our  own  railroads,  rivers,  and  canals,  to  be  shipped  from  our  own 
ports.  Such  a  system,  wnilst  it  would  secure  to  us  this  valuable  trade,  would  greatly  enlarge  the 
business  on  our  rivers,  lakes,  railroads,  and  canals,  as  well  as  augment  our  commerce ;  and  would 
soon  lead  to  the  purchase,  by  Canada,  not  only  of  our  foreign  exports,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  of 
onr  American  products  and  fabrics,  to  complete  an  assortment.  In  this  manner  our  commercial 
relations  with  Canada  would  become  more  intimate,  and  more  and  more  of  her  trade,  every  year, 
would  be  secured  to  our  people. 

PcBLic  Lauds.- The  net  proceeds  of  these  sales  paid  into  the  treasury  durins  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  2,077,022  dollars  30  cents  ;  and  from  the  first  sales  in  1787  up  to  the  30th  of  September 
last  was  1 18,607,335  dollars  91  cents.  The  average  annual  sales  have  been  much  less  than  two 
millions  of  acres,  yet  the  aggr^te  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  in  1834,  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  was 
51,258,667  dolbrs  82  cents.  Those  large  sales  were  almost  exclusively  for  speculation ;  and  this 
can  only  be  obviated,  at  all  times,  confining  the  sales  to  settlers  and  cultivators  in  limited  quan 
titles,  sufficient  for  farms  or  plantations.  The  price  at  whidi  the  public  lands  should  be  sold  Is 
an  important  question  to  the  wIiolecountry»  but  espedally  to  the  people  of  the  new  states,  living 
mostly  remote  from  the  seaboard,  and  who  have  scarcely  felt  the  presence  of  the  government  in 
local  expenditures,  but  chiefly  in  the  exhaustion  of  their  means  for  purchases  of  public  lands  and 
for  customs.  Tim  public  lands  are  not  of  the  same  value  ;  yet  they  are  all  fixed  at  one  nnvarying 
price,  which  is  far  idwve  the  value  of  a  large  portion  of  these  lands.   Hic  quantity  now  subject  to 
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entry  at  the  miDimum  price  of  1  dollar  25  cents  per  acre  is  133,307,457  acres,  and  109,035,345 
acres  in  addition,  to  wliicb  the  Indian  title  nas  been  extinguished— being  an  aggregate  of 
242,342,802  acres,  and  requiring  a  century  and  a  quarter  to  complete  the  sales  at  the  rate  they 
have  progressed  heretofore— without  including  any  of  the  unsold  lands  of  Texas  or  Or^n,  or  of 
the  vast  region  besides  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  not  yet  extin^ibhed. 

Su^luAsuEY. — The  only  proper  course  for  the  government  is  to  keep  Its  own  money  separate 
from  all  banks  and  bankers,  in  its  own  treasuir — whether  in  the  mint,  branch  mints,  or  other 
government  agencies— and  to  use  only  gold  and  silver  coin  in  all  receipts  and  disbursements.  Tlie 
business  of  the  country  will  be  more  safe  when  an  adequate  supply  m  specie  is  kept  within  our 
limits,  and  its  circulation  encouraged  by  all  the  means  witliin  the  power  of  this  government.  If 
this  government,  and  the  states,  and  the  people,  unite  in  suppressing  the  use  of  specie,  an  adet^uate 
•iipply,  for  want  of  a  demand,  cannot  be  Kept  within  our  limits  t  and  the  condition  of  the  business 
and  currency  of  the  countiy  will  be  perilous  and  uncertaiu.  It  will  be  completely  within  the 
power  of  the  banks,  whose  paper  will  constitute  the  exclusive  circulation  of  the  wtioIe  community. 
Nor  will  it  be  useful  to  est^tish  a  constitutional  treasuiy,  if  it  is  to  receive  or  disburse  the  paper 
of  banks.  Separation  from  the  banks  in  that  case  would  be  only  nominal,  and  no  addition  would 
be  made  to  the  drculatioa  of  gold  and  stiver. 

The  outttitntional  treasury  could  be  rendered  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  tha  mint  in  aug- 
menting the  specie  drculation.  The  amount  of  public  money  which  can  be  placed  in  the  mint 
is  now  Timited  by  law  to  one  million  of  dollars ;  ana  to  that  extent  it  is  now  used  as  a  deposi  tory, 
and  as  a  means  of  increasing  our  coinage.  It  is  suggested  that  this  limitation  may  be  so  modified 
as  to  permit  the  use  of  our  mint  and  branch  mints  lor  a  much  larger  sum  in  connexion  with  the 
constitutional  treasury.  The  amount  of  public  money  received  at  New  York  greatly  exceeds  that 
collected  at  all  other  points,  and  would  of  itself  seem  to  call  for  a  place  of  public  deposit  there ; 
in  view  of  which,  the  location  of  a  branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  Statesat  that  city  would  be 
most  convenient  and  useful.  The  argument  used  against  a  constitutional  treasury,  of  the  alleged 
insecurity  of  the  public  fiinds  in  the  lunds  of  individuals,  and  especially  the  vast  amount  collected 
at  New  York,  will  be  entirely  obviated  by  stich  an  establishment.  Tlie  mint  of  the  United  States 
has  now  been  in  existence  52  years.  It  has  had  the  custody  of  upwards  of  1 1 4,000,000  of  dollars  ; 
and  during  this  long  period  of  time  there  never  has  been  a  loss  of  any  of  its  specie  in  the  mint  by 
the  government.  The  mint  at  Philadelphia  is  now  conducted  with  great  emciency,  by  the  able 
and  faithful  officer  at  the  head  of  that  establishment,  whose  general  supervisory  authority,  witliout 
leaving  the  parent  mint,  might  still  be  wisely  extended  to  the  branch  at  New  Yorlu  Besides  the 
utility  of  such  a  branch  as  a  place  for  keeping  safdy  and  disbutsing  the  public  moni^,^  it  is-b^ 
liered  that  the  coinage  might  be  greatly  augmented  oy  the  existence  of  a  branch  of  the  mint  at  that 
great  ci^.  It  is  there  that  two-Mirds  of  the  revenue  is  annualljr  collected— the  whole  of  which, 
under  the  operation  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  would  be  received  in  specie.  Of  that  amount 
avenrlarge  sum  would  be  received  in  coin  of  other  countries,  and  especially  in  foreign  gold  coins- 
all  of  which  rauld  be  speedily  converted,  upon  the  spot,  into  our  own  coins  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  amount  also  of  such  foreign  coin  brought  by  emigrants  to  the  city  of  New  York  is  very  con- 
liderable — a  large  portion  of  which  would  find  its  way  to  the  branch  of  the  mint  for  re-coinage. 

A  considerable  amount  of  foreign  gold  coin  has,  during  the  present  year,  under  the  directions 
of  this  department,  been  converted  into  American  gold  coin ;  but  the  process  would  be  much 
more  rapid  if  aided  by  the  organisation  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  mint  at  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  union.  With  the  mint  and  branch 
mints  as  depositories,  the  sum  remaining  in  the  hands  of  other  receivers  of  public  money,  whether 
of  lands  or  customs,  would  be  inconsiderable,  and  the  government  could  be  readily  protected  from 
all  losses  of  such  sums  by  adequate  bonds,  and  the  power,  by  law,  to  convict  and  punish  as 
criminals  all  who  embezzle  the  public  moneys. 

The  foregoing  tables  and  statements  complete  our  historical  statistics  of  the 
currency  and  finances  of  the  United  States. 

Under  circnuMtances  of  great  national  difficulties,  which  involved  the  dril 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  citizens,  and  the  independence  of  the  republic,  we  be- 
lieve the  people  of  the  United  States  would  consent  to  be  taxed  for  that  purpose 
even  as  highly  as  the  people  of  England  have  patiently  consented  to  be  taxed  ; 
bat  we  cannot,  at  the  expense  of  truth,  flatter  America,  by  saying  that  her  citi- 
zens would  consent  long  to  pay  taxes, — direct  taxes  they  would  require  to  be 
for  carrying  on  a  war  with  any  European  power,  on  account  of  a  dispute,  or 
for  a  cause  which  did  not  involve  the  independence  of  America, — the  liberties 
uf  her  citizens, — and  the  domestic  happiness  of  their  families,  and  of  their  dwel- 
lings. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

TAXATION  AND  DEBTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

Wb  have  in  the  separate  account  of  each  state  given,  with  few  exceptions, 
their  revenues  and  expenditures.  In  regard  to  taxations,  the  system  of  one  state 
generally  difftars  from  that  of  another.  In  South  Carolina,  not  a  warlike,  but 
an  honourable  state,  which  has  with  fidelity  maintained  its  credit,  direct  and  in- 
direct, income  taxes  are  levied.*  In  Maine,  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a 
state  and  a  bank  tax,  commission  duty,  and  lands.  In  New  Hampshirs, 
which  has  no  debt,  by  a  tax  on  real  property,  by  a  poll  tax  and  a  small  bank  tax. 

In  Massachusetts  the  ordinary  receipts  (exclusive  of  coin  borrowed] 
amounting  to  about  420,000  dollars,  consists  chiefly  of  a  bank  tax,  prodadng 
about  330,000  dollars  of  revenue,  and  an  auction  duty  yielding  about  55,000 
dollars. — (See  Finances  of  Massachusetts.)  In  Rhode  Island,  which  has  no  public 
debt,  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a  tax  on  banks,  pedlars,  lottery  grants,  sales  of 
lottery  tickets,  spirit  licences,  auction  duties,  bank  bonuses,  civil  commissions, 

*  Hie  latefl  per  cent,  of  taxes  io  South  Carolioa  are  iacreaaed  or  dimtDisheiJ  in  accord- 
auce  witli  the  eipeiiditure.    The  taxes  for  1842  were  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  Lota  and  buildines ;  also  glebe  leasehold  45  cents  per  cent. 

Un  tlie  amount  of  sales  of  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchaDdise,  sold  wiUtin  the  limiu  of  die 
city  of  CbarlestoD,  by  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  and  whether  for  cash  or 
credit,  between  the  lat  of  April  last  and  tlie  1st  of  day  April  of  the  present  year,  on  the 
amount  of  such  sales  respmively— rice  and  cotton  hM  by  wholesale,  by  any  fiictor, 
or  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  aoldat  public  vendue^  excepted 

20  cents  on  eveiy  100  dolbu*. 

Stock  in  trade  of  transient  persons   1  per  cent. 

All  profit  or  income  arising  from  the  pursuit  of  any  trade,  faculty,  profession,  occupation, 
or  employment  whetlier  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
costs  of  suit,  couusel  fees,  or  other  professional  income  ;  and  on  the  amount  of  com- 
missions received  by  vendue  masters,  or  oUier  persons  vending  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
cliandise,  or  real  or  personal  property  on  commissions :  (J  udgesand  other  officers  exempt 
from  taxation,  by  the  state ;  clergymen,  meclianics,  sclioolmasters,  and  other  teachers 
employed  in  the  education  of  youtb  and  minors,  or  the  salaries  of  banks  or  other 
clerks  where  they  do  not  amount  to,  or  exceed,  800  dollars  excepted>.50  cents  per  cent. 

Buying  or  selling  bills  of  excliaoge ;  also  notes,  &c  60cents  per  cent. 

Profit  and  income  of  penons  carrying  on  business  within  the  city,  but  residing  beyond 
the  limits  thereof....  ,  ^ cents  percent. 

Slaves  over  twdve  years  ^  age  2  dollars  50  cents  each. 

Slaves  per  head  under  twelve  years  of  age  1  dollar  50  cents  eadi. 

Slaves  working  out,  or  employed  in  the  city,  whose  owners  reside  without  the  city 

7  dollars  each. 

Slaves,  on  gross  amount  of  sales  at  private  sales  37*  cents  on  every  100  dollars. 

Every  coach,  or  other  four-wheel  carriage,  used  within  the  city,  usually  drawn  by  two 
horses,  exclusive  of  the  horses  25  dollars  each. 

Four-wheel  carriages,  usually  dmwn  by  one  horse,  exclusive  of  the  horse..I5  dollars  each. 

Every  two  wheel  chaise,  chair,  sulky,  or  other  carriage  10  dollars  eacli. 

Every  hOTse  or  mule,  except  such  as  are  used  in  lioeraed  carts  and  dreys,  whose  owners  re- 
side in  the  city,  i.  e.  two  horses  or  oiules  for  each  licensed  double  cart,  and  one  horse 
or  mule  for  every  licensed  cart  or  dray  5  dollarseach. 

Horses  and  mules  on  the  gross  amount  of  sales,  at  private  sale.l  per  cent  every  100  dollars. 

Lots  without  veils  or  cisterns  40  dollars  each. 

Everv  dog  kept  in  any  lot..'.  S  dollars  each. 

Break  waggons  25  dolhus  each. 

Omnibuses,  hacks.  Sec.  25  dollarseacll. 

"  Tlie  taxes  generally  are  the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  real  estate,  last  veer 
40  cents.  Salaries  htst  year  were  liable  when  tlunr  amounted  to  1500  dollars ;  this  year,  600 dollars 
pays.    Break  waggons  last  year,  fifty  dollars  j  this  year,  twenty-five  dolhirs."— C»af  teron  Cotekr. 
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and  dividends  on  bank  stocks.  Conkkcticut  has  no  debt,  and  the  revenue 
is  levied  by  one  cent  in  the  dollar,  on  a  rate  called  the  grand  Hsf^  dividends  on 
bank  stock  belonging  to  the  state,  auction  duties,  &c. 

NbwYobe,  I4ew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  For  full  details 
of  the  taxes  and  expenditure,  &c.,  see  separate  descriptions  of  these  states. 

In  ViBOiNiA  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a  poll  tax  on  slave?,  assessed  taxes 
on  horses,  private  carriages,  four  and  two-wheeled  stage  coaches,  private  sledges 
or  carryalls,  clocks  and  watches,  pianos  and  plate,  licences  to  merchants,  insurance 
ofilces,  lawyers,  doctors,  keepers  of  houses  of  private  entertainment,  to  exhibitors 
of  showai,  vendors  of  lottery  tickets,  and  to  owners  of  stud  horses.  A  most  in- 
quisitorial system  of  taxation,  no  doubt;  but  to  which  Virginia  has  honourably 
submitted,  in  order  to  maintain  untarnished  the  invariably  high  character  and 
the  credit  of  the  state. 

North  Carolina  has  no  state  debt,  and  the  revenue  to  meet  the  annual  ex- 
penditure is  rused  within  the  year  chi^y  by  a  direct  tax. 

In  Gboroia:  dollars,  cts. 

Totoi  amount  received  by  the  state  id  1843  .  .  324.905  29 
Total  amount  expended     ....  .    267*764    1 1 


PaiNCIPAL  ITRMS  OF  EXPBNDI- 
TURB. 

caiBP  SOURCES  op  incohs. 

dallars. 

4,000 

M,aM 

9S^ 

dra.  eta. 
»(U33  44 
M.TOS  33 

aaan  w 

MfacrtlineoM  ezpenMs  of  execotlres... 

Whole  amount  of  state  debt 
Annual  inteiest  on  this  debt 


dollars. 
.  1,600,000 
95,000 

Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  see  separate  accounts  of  each  of  these  states 
for  details  of  taxation,  debts,  &c. 

Indiana,  binds  are  taxed,  and  there  is  also  a  poll  tax. 

Arkansas  levies  a  small  state  coloured  tax  and  a  poll  tax. 

STAT£  DEBTS  IN  1838-9. 

In  May,  183S>  after  the  passage  of  the  general  banking  law  of  New  York,  authoris- 
ing the  comptroller  to  issue  circulating  bank  notes,  on  a  pledge  of  the  evidences  of  public 
debt  of  the  several  states,  Mr.  Flagg  sent  a  circular  to  the  financial  officer  of  each  state, 
soliciting  information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  stock  created,  the  rate  of  interest  and 
when  payable,  the  mode  of  transferring  the  stock,  whether  speci6c  funds  were  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  interest,  and  whether  the  interest  in  all  cases  was  paid  by  the  state. 
Full  answers  were  received  to  these  inquiries  except  in  two  or  three  cases. 

The  following  tables,  founded  on  those  returns,  show  the  total  amount  of  stock 
issaed,  and  authorised  to  be  issued,  by  each  of  the  eighteen  states  which  have  resorted  - 
to  this  mode  of  raising  money.  Where  the  returns  from  the  financial  officer  did  not 
afford  all  the  information  which  was  desired,  the  state  laws  have  been  examined  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  authorised  loans.  The  operations  of  many  of  the  states  have  been 
so  extensive  and  varied,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  precise  amount  of 
stock  issued  and  authorised  to  be  issued.  It  u  probable  however,  that  the  ai^t^egate 
amount  of  stock  authorised  by  all  the  states  is  even  greater  than  the  amount  staled  in 
the  tables. 
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Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  issued  and  authorrted  to  be  issoed  by  the 
several  States  named  below  j  giving  the  Tear  in  which  each  State  commenced  issuing 
Stock,  the  Object  Ibr  which  issued,  and  the  Rate  of  Interest. 


STATES. 


HUMCbUMtU. 

Msw  Yak  


Paiiw]rl*«ni> 


Marjland. 


Virgliii*- 


8Mth  CuoUu, 


ait*——  I 

LomUuib. 


Traiiew«e> 


Kntadar.... 


Ohio.... 
ladUaa . 


IlUads  


HlMMri. 


Tmt  in 
wfakh  I  Mae 

of  Slock, 
eommencifd. 


1«W 


1B3T 

im 


isai 


18S4 


ISM 


ISM 


1833 
*> 

18H 


I8S3 


1884 


)8U 

1833 


ISSl 


1837 


For  what  Ot||rct  lM(i«d. 


Iiuue  boapitaU,  prinMry  Mhoot*, 
bounty  on  wbemt,  and  gennnl  ex- 
ponditure*  

Loan*. to  railroada  

for  canala  

For  cana)*  

Loan  to  Hiid'on  and  Delaware  canal 

tioana  to  railroad*  

To  river  naviiatbrn  

GflDeral  fniKl  debt  

Aatoratock  

For  canala  

Por  rallroaJf  

For  turnpike*  and  brW^*"  

Miacellaueooi  

Medloat  nntrerdty  

Penitentiary  •  

Tobacco  Inapectlon  

Por  railroada  • 

Par  canala  

Waihiogton  nonnment  

Rxpanae  of  riot>  

For  oanal*  and  riTSrnavlKattoD... 

Por  railroada  

For  turnnikea  

For  re*olatlonary  debt  

For  war  debt  0(1614  

PuMio  iinproi'meDta  

To  Mrt.  lUtDdolph  

Cincinnati  and  Charleaton  railroad 

To  rebuild  Cbarleat«i  

RardlniioBary  debt  ■  

For  banking  

For  railroada  •  

Por  bankinr  •• 

Por  railroada  

New  Orlean*  draining  company... 

Hctra  of  Jttttttem  

Charity  Huapital  

SUta  hooae  

Por  banking  • 

Por  tumirikea  

Railroada  and  tumpikea  

Improrins  rivan  •••• 

Por  banking  

Improving  rivm  by  locka,  tuL., .. 

Tontplke  Mid  ll*AdiBn  nnda  

■alliMda.  

Porcuaia.  

Por  banking  •  -  

For  cumIb.  

Por  nUranda.  ■•  ••••• 

kTAdan  tnmnike  

Bim  uvignaoD  

PorbanUiv.  

Fw  ralhKnda  

Por  canala  •■. 

For  payment  of  atatn  dAt  

For  liver  aavlgntta  

Foe  hanking  ••••  

TWd  cirM  fmnri  


Ameont  Ibr  each 


dollata  eta 


4,U0,IM>0  00 


M8,m  00 

ll.96S,fl74  41 

SW.tOO  00 

8,787,700  00 

la^  00 

086,539  43 

Ml^  00 


I(I.S76,»7  00 
00 

S,C>95,lr9S  00 
a.l«S,787  00 


30,000  00 

9r,94r  SO 

78.000  oa 

S,SOO,000  00 

S,r00,000  00 

10,000  00 

77.033  « 


3.830,350 

00 

S.1M.O00 

00 

334,800 

00 

24/)39 

00 

810,000 

00 

l,59a.000 

M 

10,0M 

M 

*,000,D00 

M 

S;ooa,ooo 

•0 

l»3.77t 

n 

TM0.O00 

00 

a,ooojioo 

00 

tt,»50;000  00 

(00,000  00 

A^ato  00 

1(^000  00 

li8,000  00 

100^  00 


Moojm  00 

118,161  M 

S,7»a.000  00 

aaiiHt  00 


vmjm  00 

MOMH  00 
SKMWO  00 


00 


1,190,000  00 

s,fte^  00 

i;oao^  00 

1,180,000  M 

M,tM  00 


7,4M^  oa 

oat^  00 

100^000  00 

Mo^aOf  00 


TOTl  t» 


luaa 
par  OTBt. 


deOara  eta.|  pereeab 

U4,ft7«  00 

4,«MM0  00 

18,301,400  84 

87,800,790  00 

ll,4ffC980  73 

8,66^09  00 

^7M^^0  It 

10,100^  at 

n;i»fioo  00 

r,14t^iM  66 

7^jm  00 

ejouiat  to 

11,800,000  00 


11,600,000  00 

s,3M,Mo  aa 
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SrATsmnF  of  the  ADunnit  ti  Stocks  and  Bonds  issned — eontintied. 


ITATKS. 


MtaWwi  

AlkMMh  


Tear  In 

wUck  IMM 

of  8mA 
CUM— nttd. 


jwm. 
1B31 
ISM 
IBM 


For  «fc»t  Ol^  iMoed. 


Total  b«ni|fat  Annrd. 
Par  iMUiklitc  


ForbuUng. 


Controrerey  with  OUo., 
InteniA)  iaipra*«ai«nt>. 

Lowoed  to  rallnndo  

Slate  Mnitantiarj  

DnlnnttT...  


AwMDt  for  each 

Oliject. 


doOan  cIs. 


S^OOO 

00 

IM.M* 

00 

00 

IW,MM 

00 

00 

lOO^OOO 

00 

Wfaa]«  amonnt  

If  to  tbe  aboro  bo  added  the  anwunt  depaailed  bjr  tbe  United  Stataa  in  tho 
treaanriaa  of  the  aevoral  aiatea  for  safe  keeping  


It  Btatea  tte  aggregate  debt  of  all  the  atatea,  eiUting  and  aathorUed. 


TOTa  u 


doDan  da. 

7,ooiioM  00 


S^OOO  00 


38,101. S44  97 


198.907,8M  33 


lUt* 
per  cent 


percent. 
b 
S 


Stateheht  showing  the  Amount  <iS  Stocks  issued,  aod  authorised  by  Law  to  be  issued, 
bj  the  Beveral  States  named  beknr,  in  each  Period  of  five  Years,  from  1820  to  1835, 
and  from  183d  to  1838. 


S  T  A  T  B  S. 

Protn  IBM  to  1825. 

Protn  less  to  IBM. 

Prom  1830  to  1835. 

From  lasa  to  1838. 

TOT  A  I. 

dollar! . 

0,872,791  • 

dollars. 
1,034,000 

doUara. 
S.S04.979 

dollars. 
1%,3S9,38S 

dollam, 
n,981,048 

l,G8O,W0 

6,SOO/)00 

10,130,003 

8.106,787 
4.390.000 

37,300.790 
4.390,000 
334,976 

11,493,960 
fl,319,0M 
&,HW,000 
6.101,000 
7,3(9.000 

11,000,000 

11,890.000 
7,148,000 

10,800.000 
3,300,000 
7/100,000 

33,733,000 
3,000.000 
1^340^ 

'liH,976 
4,SI«,311 
006,300 

Htrvland  

57,M7 
].030,I>M 
1,SG0,0M 

469,000 

S10,000 
M00,000 

0,648,033 
4,133.700 
4,000,000 

i.T'or,M>e 

7jw9.O0O 
11,000,000 
10,000,000 
0,648,000 
B,fi00,000 
1900,000 
0,000,000 

OM^DOO 
1,890,000 

600,000 
2,300.000 

a^oDo^ooo 

AlabaiH   

HmouH  

loolooo 

1,W(I/IOO 

14400,000 
»,000.000 
M40,000 

11.700,798 

Il,679.«e9 

40>tS,7e« 

100,4X3,800 

174,S37;3«4 

e  Neariy  all  Tedeetned. 

Debts  of  the  States  widi  ihdr  ReTenue  and  Gipenditaxe  for  ordinaiy  Purposes,  for 

1844. 


8  T  A  T  K  B. 


Direct  DeU. 


Lootilana........  

Alabanaa.  

Arkaiuaa  

Tennweee  

KentwA*  , 

GeotVto  

Sooth  OavollDa.  

HiaaMri  

IIHBote  

f^l..im  ,,,,  

OUo  

Marrland  

HalDo  

FT  nil'    

New  York.  

PeonsrlTnnia  

Hichiipui  

Vlrcinift  

yiaafealMl  

PMte._  

Tom  

VOIa.  III. 


dollara. 

1,600,000 
9,33S,sa3 
3,900,000 
3,300,416 
4,360,000 
1.7Ukl38 

038,361 
11,434^0 
19,318,000 
17,096.683 
13,09i334 
1.300.931 
1,033,330 
KiS48.413 
36,330,403 
S,17l,3»t 
^Ma.047 
MOOiOOO 


isiMSSk 

IMTCISS 


Indirect  Debt. 


Tc»TAL. 


dollara. 
10,330,000 
4.300.000 


l»,O0O 


3,170,900 
3,937,300 
S.X48,009 
99,401 

141,166 
6.930,000 
1,930.000 
4,403,373 

90\793 
I,399,«84 
MOt,M» 

8HI;fOD 


dollara. 
10.830.000 
13.439,^6 
3,300.000 
3,200.4 16 
4,410.000 
I,7W,I38 
3.IB9.999 
933,301 
14,633,000 
14,443.600 
I9.3T6.73I 
I6.I06.7BS 
1.733.097 
7,379430 
S8.36MIS 
40,703,866 
4,077,177 
7,360.033 
7,000,000 
4.MO,000 


4S.48M78 


91VMM0 

IS,07«,1«8 


Rerenne. 


dollars. 
073,177 
3U.690 
388.413 
371.833 
393,439 
307,017 
■06331 
317,604 
143.043 
41,000 
377,157 
379,119 

ses/tM 

447,730 
796,031 
1,107,440 
40S^ 

sio,3e« 

IM^ 
98,000 


7,9n^tT 
30^1.700 


Expenditure. 


dollars. 
010,684 
130,000 
103,000 
MMIC 
360^79 
30^999 
047,704 
103.307 
190.000 
96,037 
194.374 
400,000 
300.087 
463.044 

1,003,733 
838,313 
433,109 
884.303 
lOMOO 


•3.980317 


6z 
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In  the  aoeottnt  which  m  have  given  of  the  finencee  of  PenneylTama,  we  ani- 

madveited  with  due  sereritjr  on  the  delinqaenC7  of  that  state.  At  the  same 
time  we  predicted  that  the  debts  of  PenDsylrania  would  be  pud;  and,  from 
the  authorities  of  the  state,  itself,  we  prored  the  ability  to  pay,  and  the  disgrace 
of  having,  even  for  a  day»  suspended  the  fulfilment  of  its  obligatitms. 

As  we  have  before  stated^  and  as  Mr.  Lee  shows,  there  has  been  no  want  of 
ability  to  pay ;  and  a  change  of  circumstances  and  force  of  public  opinion,  and, 
we  hope,  the  honesty  of  a  great  majority,  has  at  length  broi^t  tiie  means  of 
Pennsylvania  so  far  into  fiscal  operation,  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  paid  in 
February,  1845. 

Great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  whoU  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
extending  to  them  the  ignominy  of  a  minority  of  the  states :  which  have  dis* 
honoured  their  credit;  and,  evw  in  the  repudiating  and  non-paying  states,  the  cir- 
comstances  related  in  the  extracts,  which  we  have  made,  go  far  to  esonerate,  a 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  justice  of  an  existing  generation,  binding  itself,  or  those  who  succeed  it^  to 
fulfil  its  obligations,  may  be  practically  iUnstrated  by  suppoaing  that  an  individnsl 
is  possessed  of  an  estate, — the  management,  and  the  improvement,  of  which  cost, 
without  extmvf^ance,  a  greater  sum  than  the  estate  yields  ;  but  which  mani^ 
ment,  and  outlay,  is  necessary  to  render  the  estate  of  greater  valne:  then,  un- 
doubtedly, whoever  possesses,  or  succeeds  to,  and  considers  it  his  interest  to 
hold,  such  estate,  becomes  legally  and  justly  bound  to  pay  the  fines,  or  interest, 
for  which  such  estate  may  have  been  mortgaged;  or,  if  the  estate  become  so 
productive,  as  to  yield  surplus  rents,  after  paying  the  ordinary  expenses  (rf  ma- 
nagement, improvement,  and  cultivation  ;  and  after  paying  the  interest,  or  the 
amount  that  the  estate  is  mortgaged  for, — then  such  surplus  should  be  ai^iUed 
udiciously,  to  reduce  or  pay  ofi*  the  incumbrance,  or  mortgage. 

Should  the  same  estate,  ot  an  estate  without  any  incnmbraaoe,  have  a  power 
All,  and  unjust  neighbour,  and  such  neighbour  attempt  to  trespass,  or  injure  the 
estate,  and  disturb  its  possessor,  family,  and  servants ;  and,  that  the  said  possessor 
is,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  extraordinary  expense,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
estate,  and  repel  the  a^preBsor> — ^fchen,  also,  he  who  soooeeds  to,  or  accepts  the 
estate,  succeeds  to,  and  accepts,  its  liabilities. 

Further,  if  the  possessor  has  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  produce  of  the 
sud  estate,  by  certain  roads,  to  certain  markets^  and  bringing  bade  for  his  use,  and 
thatof  hisiamily  uid  servants,  and  forthebenefit  of  the  said  estate,  certain  ooas- 
modities  ;  and  shonld  he,  or  his  femily  or  servants,  be  prevrated  carrying  the 
said  produce,  and  commodities,  by  the  said  road,  to  and  from  the  said  markets, 
then  it  becomes  a  question  of  expediency,  how  fiir  he  can,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serring  his  privileges  undisturbed,  expend  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  its  revasuMs 
and  if,  further  necessary,  to  bonvw  money,  for  the  use  and  payment  of  which  the 
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estate,  and  be  who  succeeds  to  it,  become,  in  such  c«se,  undoubtedly,  and  justly, 
ratponuUe; 

Should,  however,  the  possessor  of  the  said  estate,  in  hb  prosperity  (for  we 
pieaume  he  would  not  in  his  adversity,  or  when  his,  or  rather  the,  estate  was 
grievously  mortgaged),  without  himself,  or  his  family  <»>  servants,  or  his  highways, 
or  his  markets,  bong  attacked,  interfiare  in  Uie  sflbiis  of  hia  foraudaUe  nnghbour, 
and^in  waging  war  with  him,  exhaust  his  own  resouces,  and  then  pledge  his  estate 
lor  money,  to  ruin  or  annoy  his  aaid  udghbour  ;  it  then  becomes  questionable 
bow  &r  the  estate  can  afterwards  bear,  or  disengage,  itsdf  of  the  burden  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  folly,  profligacy,  and  injustice  of  its  owner,  or  rather  its  mis* 
manager. 

Such  are  the  omditions  upon  which  every  stete  in  North  and  South  America, 
and  every  nation  in  the  world,  that  has  borrowed  capital,  have  placed  themsdvea 
in  regard  to  those  who  lent  them  money.  The  obligation  holds  true  with  equal 
force  and  justice,  whether,  the  money  has  been,  discreeUy,  or  realdessly  borrowed, 
or  whether  necessity,  wisdom,  or  even  profligacy,  may  have  prevailed  in  ite  bor* 
nnring,  or  in  its  expenditures 


CHAPTER  XL. 

TEXAS. 

Tais  extensive  r^;ion,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  Spanish  vice-royahy  of 
Mexico^  and  afterwards  of  the  Mexican  rqpubUi^  acquired  independ^ice  of  the 
latter,  and  was  acknowle^;ed  as  a  sovereign  power,  by  the  United  States  of 
America^  by  Eng^d,  Fiance,  Holland,  and  some  other  of  the  European 
nations. 

Daring  the  year  1846  the  local  government,  and  l^jisiatnre,  of  Texas  have 
consented  to  annexation  with  the  great  American  o(mfedeiation.  Henceforward 
the  foreign  navigation  trade,  and  costoma  regolationa,  and  tariff,  will  be  eonse- 
qnentiy  amalgamated  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  probable  future  prospect  of  this  magnificent  region,  and  the  efibots,  which 
the  raind  influx  of  the  ent^rising  Anglo-Saxon  race  ov«r  its  territories  may 
have  on  the  power,  policy,  and  civil  and  religioua  liberties  of  the  nei^bouring 
states  of  Mexico,  and  of  central,  and,  even,  of  Sooth  America,  are  subjecte  jxpoa 
which  statesmen,  legislators,  and  philosophers  may  contemplate  as  rqdete 
with  the  elemeots  of  good,  and  of  evil, — of  grandeur  and  of  power :  the  progress, 
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of  wMch,  cannot  be  always  free  from  outrage,  and  domestic  soffering,  however  oer> 
tain,  and  great,  must  be  the  ultimate  attainment,  and  aecoiity,  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty, — of  just  laws,  and  wise  administration. 

The  area  of  Texas,  not  yet  well  defined,  is,  however,  more  than  sofficientiy  ex- 
tensive to  form  a  separate  and  independent  state. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  account  of  Texas  describes  the  different  secticms  of  the 
country  in  detail,  and  forms  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  this  state.  Several 
reports,  and  short  descriptions,  of  Texas,  have,  also,  been  published  in  the  Umted 
States. 

The  boundaries  on  tiie  south-western  or  Mexican  frontier  have  not  heea 
adjusted  ;  but  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  no  doubt  insist  on  ex- 
tending this  boundary  to  Rio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del  Norte;  while,  the  Red  River 
and  a  line,  due  north  from  the  latter  separate  it  from  the  state  of  Arkansas ;  and 
the  river  Arkansas,  on  the  nortb,divides  it  from  thewestem  territory.  The  river  Sa- 
bine, the  limit  of  Louisiana,  bounds  Texas  on  the  east.  The  extent  of  its  maritime 
frontier  may  be  variously  measured.  Following  the  courses  of  its  lagoons,  this 
dutance  is  greatiy  extended.  From  point  to  point,  along  the  outside,  of  the  long 
sandy  islands,  which  line  the  coast,  and  within  which  are  the  lagoons,  the  distance 
from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  has  been  estimated,  we  would  say 
rather  than  measured,  at  about  500  English  statute  miles. 

The  area  of  Texas  has,  also,  been  estimated  at  from  310,000,  to  330,000 English 
square  miles,  or  much  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
according  to  all  accounts,  no  country  on  earth  has  less  of  its  sur&ce  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. 

Its  whole  «ea  coast  region,  varying  in  breadth  from  30,  to  100  mile^  is 
composed  of  a  fertile  alluvium,  in  whidi  there  is  not,  or  at  least  rarely,  a  stone 
that  would  intercept  the  plough ;  and,  unlike  many  parts  of  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  there  are  but  few,  and  these  not  extensive, 
swamps.  This  region  is  extolled  for  its  great  capability  oS  producing,  that  finest 
quality,  Sea  Island  cotton.  Besides  which  it  will  yield  the  most  delicious  fruits: 
such  as  peaches,  olives,  melons,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  pine-aj^les,  dates,  &c., 
also  the  sugar  case,  maise,  and  other  grain.  This  region  is  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous rivers,  and  streams.  The  greater  part  consists  of  extensive  meadows, 
with  magnificent  belts  of  wood,  along  the  mai^n  of  the  rivers. 

The  second,  or  undulatedf  and  high  regiortf  slopes  down  from  the  hills  and 
mountains  to  the  sea  coast  re^n,  crossing  the  territory,  and  is  in  breadtii 
from  120,  to  180  miles.  It  is  described  as  consisting  chiefly  of  a  rich,  fertile,  soil, 
covering  substrata  of  either  Umestone,  or  sandstone,  and  presenting  alternately 
woodlands,  and  rich  grassy  districts. 

The  third,  or  mmntainous  region,  stretches  upwards  tor  the  west,  north-wes^ 
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and  from  irhidi  all  the  rivers  flow  down,  to  the  east,  and  south-east,  into  the 
Mexican  ffoHS,  or  into  the  Mississippi,  and  its  branches.  Elevated  table-lands 
spread  over  north-western  points.  None  of  the  mountain  slopes  are  described 
as  too  steep  for  agriculture ;  and,  except  in  the  prairies  of  this  region,  oak 
pine,  and  other  magnificent  and  valuable  timber  trees  aboand. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  descriptions,  Texas  is  naturally,  with  less  exceptions 
than  any  other  country,  capable  of  prodacnng  all  kinds  of  crops  and  fruits : — 
more  so  than  Franro,  which  has  all  the  climates  for  grain : — from  oats  and  barley, 
to  wheat,  rice,  and  maixe, — ^for  fruits,  from  the  apple  to  the  orange ;  for  mne,  the 
olive,  the  mulberry,  &c.  Texas  has  the  climate,  and  the  soil,-forthe  sugar-cane^ 
the  olive,  the  cotton  [dant,  the  mulberry,  the  melon,  fig,  and  apple;  and  its 
pasturage  has  always  been  renowned. 

The  RivBits  of  Texas  are  numerous,  and  for  a  great  extent  navigable ;  but 
lai^  vessels  cannot  r..scend  them  from  the  sea.  The  great  natural  disadvantage  of 
Texas,  in  common  with  the  whole  eastern  sea  coast  of  Mexico,  is  the  want  of  good 
harboDTs.  Humboldt  observes,  The  intendency  of  San  Luis  comprehends 
more  than  230  leagues  of  sea  coast,  but  without  commerce  and  without  activity. 
That  part  which  extends  from  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  to  the  river  Sabine  is 
almost  still  unknown,  and  has  never  been  examined  by  navigators." 

This  coast  would  have  probably  still  continued  to  be  "  unknown  and  witliont 
commerce  and  activity,"  had  it  remained  under  the  intendency  of  San  Luis,  or 
under  the  non-enterprising  Spanish-Mexicans  ;  and  if  it  had  never  been  entered, 
or  traversed,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  were  invited  into  Texas  by  the 
Emperor  Iturbide:  not  to  establish  its  independence,  but  to  defend  it  from 
Spain.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  invited  into  Texas,  under  nearly  like  circum- 
stances as  Hengist  and  Horsa  were  invited  into  Britain,  and  the  result  has  been 
similar. 

The  rivers  Sabine  and  Kbchbs  &U  into  Sabine  lagoon.  The  Sabine  was 
ol»trocted  by  a  raft,  and  deemed  impassable  ;  but  it  was  removed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  the  river  was  then  (1837)  navigated  by  a  steam- 
boat 125  feet  long,  drawing  six  feet  water.  Since  1839  one  or  more  steamboats 
navigate  this  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  upper  settlements.  The  Sabine,  like 
most  of  the  Texan  rivers,  periodically  overflows  its  banks,  and  fnlilises  the  soil. 
It  has  several  small  tributuies. 

Hie  NscHKS,  which  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats  for  about  100  miles, 
flows  also  into  the  Sabine  lagoon  ;  the  passage  over  the  muddy  bar,  at  the  en- 
trance into  this  lagoon  from  the  gulf,  only  admits  small  vessels. 

The  next  inlet  is  Galvbston,  which  spreads  into  two  large  bays,  or  lagoons, 
and  the  eastern  entrance  will  admit  vessels  drawing  about  twelve  and  a  half  feet 
water.   Tbinxoada  river  &lling  into  it  may,  it  is  ssid,  be  ascended,  by  steam- 
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boatSy  for  from  three  to  four  hundred  mUea  firon  its  mouth.  It  is  Taind^  and  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  At  the  weatern  extremity  of  GalrMton  Island  is  Sax  ' 
Luis  harbour.  The  passage,  over  its  bar,  is  stated  to  be  somewhat  deeper  tban 
that  of  Galveston.  A  few  lesgues  west,  of  San  Luis,  the  Bbazos  db  Dios  flows 
across  a  shifting  sand-bar,  over  which  there  is  only  six  to  elevea  totb  depth  of 
water. 

Mr.  Kennedy  says,  the  Brazos  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  steam  naviga- 
tion. Opposite  Velasco  (at  its  mouth)  its  width  is  about  170  yards,  and  for  500 
miles  it  Tsries  from  150  to  200  yards."  After  bcaTy  runs  it  swdls  into  a  torrent. 
In  ordinary  seasons  its  banks,  twenty  to  forty  feet  hi^,  are  overflown.  like  the 
Red  river,  its  waters  are  coloured  red,  with  earthy  particles,  carried  down  from  die 
uplands.  It  is  navigated  by  several  steam  vessels,  and  has  numerous  tributaries. 
The  first  colonists  from  the  United  States  made  SanFe&pe,  150  miles  up  this 
river,  thdr  head-quarters. 

Matagorda  Bay  is  a  Isgocm,  sixty  miles  loi^,  and  from  six  to  ten  miles 
hxosd :  the  eutrance,  Pa»o  Cavallo,  £rom  the  gulf,  has  only  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  water  on  its  bar:  within  it  is  safe  and  deep. 

The  CoLOBADA,  or  Tszas,  &Us  into  this  inlet  by  two  branches.  It  has  steep 
banks,  which  are  seldom  overflowed.  Ite  navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  raft ;  but 
if  not  already,  it  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  removed  by  the  government.  The  river 
will  tlien  be  found  navigable,  for  steamer^  more  than  200  miles.  Many  <rf  its 
tributsries  are  navigable.  Several  rivers  &U  into  La  Baca  Bay,  a  bran(di 
of  Mata|[orda.  The  La  Baea,  and  Nwida,  are  navigable,  about  thirty  miles 
for  steamers. 

The  laige  inlet,  forming  the  bays  of  Espibitu  Sajtpo,  Abakbas,  and 
Cokpano,  are  separated  from  the  gulf,  by  two  long  islands,  Matagorda,  and  St. 
Jos^h.  The  Aransas  passage  from  the  gulf  is  not  more  than  seven  to  eig^  feet 
^ep  over  the  bar.  The  bay  is  also  riiallow,  azul  the  river  GmadahnrpCy  and  the 
Niunees,  and  other  streams,  which  fall  into  these  bays,  are  described  as  not  deep, 
but  capable  of  being  rendered  advantageous,  for  bringing  down  the  produce  of  die 
upper  countries  to  the  sea,  in  vessels  requiring  only  a  light  draft  of  water. 

Corpus  Ch&isti  snd  the  Lagvna  dbl  Madbb,  form  an  inlet,  about  100 
miles  long,  within  three  long  islands,  separated  by  narrow  passages.  The  bay  of 
Corpus  Christi  extends,  inland,  about  forty  miles,  north  snd  south.  The  Jiio  de 
las  Mucas,  yrhkh  fills  into  this  bay,  is  a  long,  r^iid  river,  navigable  for  small 
boats  for  about  forty  miles. 

The  Laouna  del  Madbb,  though  so  long,  and  from  five  to  six  miles  in 
breadth,  is  shallow,  and  the  wattt  in  many  places  is  not  more  thui  from  eight,  to 
eighteen,  inches  de^  The  £arra<fe2i8Ws^go,<»r  the  ontw  inlet  from  the  gulf  into 
the  Isgoon,  has  from  six  to  seven  fiset  water  over  the  bar,  and  small  loeaseb  witli 
merchandise  frequently  enter,  and  dischai^e. 
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The  month  of  the  Rio  Gband  dke.  Noun,  is  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  firom  the  Barra  del  Saniiago  by  a  narrow  istbmot.  The  entrance  to  this  Inge 
river,  from  the  gulf,  has  no  greater  depth  of  water  than  from  three  to  five  feet  over 
its  shifting  bar.  For  200  miles  upwards,  its  current  is  described  as  smooth  and 
deep^  to  LoredOj  where  rapids  commence. 

The  Climatb  of  Tkxas  is  described  as  mild  and  salubrious.  Not  subject 
to  yellow  fever,  or  pulmonary  consumption.  The  Mineralogy  of  the  country  we 
believe  to  be  only  imperfectly  known.  Bituminous  coal  is  sud  to  be  abundant  in 
the  interior.  Gold  and  silver  are  also  asserted  to  abound  in  the  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous country ;  and  specimens  of  both  have  been  produced.  Iron  ore  is  said  to 
be  plentifully  distributed ;  and  copper,  lead,  and  alum  are  asserted  to  have  been 
discovered  in  considerable  quantities.  Excellent  building  stone  is  abundant  in 
all  parts  ezc^t  the  sea  coast  re^on.  There  are  laige  salt  lakes  and  salt  springs ; 
and  as,  it  is  by  all  admitted,  that,  the  soil,  and  cUmate,  of  Texas,  are  not  surpassed 
in  any  country,  as  there  is  sufficient  timber  and  minerals, — the  want  of  deep  har- 
boors  a|^>ears  to  be  the  only  great  natural  disadvantage  of  this  extensive  r^on  of 
America :  which  has,  until  the  last  few  years,  remained  more  wild,  and  uncivilised 
than  it  could  have  been  when  Mexico  was  conquered  by  Cortex. 

HISTORICAL  ABSTRACT.* 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1821,  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  New  England,  ob- 
tained permission,  from  tlie  supreme  government  of  the  eastern,  internal,  pro- 
vinces of  Mexico,  to  introduce  three  hundred  families,  as  colonists,  from  Lomsiana, 
into  Texas. 

In  consequence  of  Moses  Austin's  death,  his  project  of  colonisation  was  taken 
up,  and  prosecuted,  by  his  son  Stephen,  who  was  obliged,  in  1822,  to  apply  to  tiie 
authorities  of  revolutionized  Mexico,  for  confirmation  of  the  privilege,  which  had 
been  conceded  to  his  father,  by  the  authorities  of  old  Spain.  On  the  4th  of 
January,  1823,  a  colonization  law,  approved  by  the  Mexican  emperor  Iturbide, 
was  promulgated;  and  on  the  18th  of  February  of  the  same  year,  an  imperial  de- 
cree was  issued,  empowering  Austin  to  found  a  colony,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  general  law. 

A  revolutionary  movement  having  displaced  Iturbide ;  and,  the  government 
which  succeeded  him  having  decreed  the  nullity  of  all  imperial  titles,  Austin 
was  constrained  to  solicit  the  confirmation  of  his  concession  from  the  congress  of 
Mexico.  This  he  obtained  on  the  14th  of  April,  1823,  which  may,  therefore,  be 
recorded  as  the  l^al  date  of  the  commencement  of  Anglo-American  colonization 
in  Texas. 

*  Chiefly  from  a  CMopihtioo  by  Hr.  Kemie^. 
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To  encourage  the  settlement  of  ber  waste  frontier  lands,  and  thereby  interpose 
a  barrier  against  Indian  agression,  and  strengthen  herself  against  Spanish  at- 
tempts at  reconquest,  Mexico  held  out  various  inducements  to  the  earlier  colo- 
nists of  Texas;  and,  among  them,  a  temporary  exemption  from  taxes  and  tithes. 

By  article  24  of  the  Mexican  colonization  law  of  the  4th  of  January,  1823,  it 
was  enacted,  that,  during  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  concession,  the  colonists 
should  not  pay  tithes,  or  duties,  on  their  produce,  nor  any  contribution  whatever 
of  a  public  kind. 

By  article  25,  of  the  same  law,  it  was  enacted,  that  during  the  six  years  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  termination  of  the  first  spedfic  period  the  colomsts  should 
pay  half  the  tithes  and  half  the  contributions,  direct  and  indirect,  that  were  paid 
by  native  citizens. 

These  enactments  emanated  from  the  general  government  of  Mexico. 

The  united  state  of  Coaguila  andTexas,as  a  member  of  the  Mexican  Federation, 
by  article  thirty-two,  of  a  colonisation  law,  passed  by  its  legislature  on  the  24th 
of  March,  1825,  ordained  that  durii^  tiie  first  ten  years — reckoning  from  the 
commencement  of  the  settlement — colonists,  within  the  limits,  of  the  state  should 
he  free  from  any  kind  of  public  contribution,  except  such  as  were  generally  de* 
manded  to  prevent,  or  repel,  invasion.  After  ten  years,  new  settiers  were  to 
bear  an  equal  proportion  of  the  public  burdens  with  native  citizens. 

The  law  containing  these  provisions  was  repealed  by  an  act,  dated  the  28th 
of  April,  1832,  which  exempted  "all  new  towns"  for  ten  years, from  tiie  time  of 
their  foundation,  from  every  description  of  tax,  except  contributions  for  defence 
a^nst  foreign  invasion.  For  the  site  of  each  of  these  "new  towns,"  the  state 
appropriated  four  square  leagues  of  land. 

The  establishment  of  custom-houses  in  Texas,  and  of  garrisoned  posts,  to 
enforce  tiie  collection  of  the  national  revenue,  which  followed  the  periods  of 
exemption  from  taxation  granted  to  the  infant  settlements,  formed,  with  the 
colonists,  prominent  causes  of  dissatisfaction ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
fraction of  its  fiscal  enactments,  was  regarded  by  the  government  of  Mexico  as 
ungrateful,  and  rebellious,  on  the  part  of  men  invited,  by  its  Uberality,  to  occupy 
its  fertile  lands.  The  colonists  were  refractory.  In  June,  1832,  a  party  of  them 
attacked  and  captured,  the  Mexican  garrison,  at  the  port  of  Ydasco — in  April, 
ISSSy  petitions  complaining  of  the  tari£F,  and  praying  for  the  privile^  of  free 
importation,  for  a  term  of  three  fwn,  of  the  mostimportant  articles  of  consump- 
tion, were  transmitted  by  the  colonists  to  the  general  government.  In  the  autumn 
of  1834,  a  number  of  persons  sazed  tiie  collector  of  customs,  at  Anahuac,  and 
expelled  the-military  stationed  at  that  post — and,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  the 
Anglo-Americans  in  Texas  and  Mexico  were  in  a  state  of  declared  war. 

In  November,  1835,  an  Anglo-American  convention  was  held  in  Texas,  and 
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a  'ptovinoDtX  gofvnunent  procbdmed,  which  oonferred  on  a  governor  and  council 
the  power  "to  impose  and  regulate  impost  and  tonnage  duties^  and  to  provide 
for  their  odlection  under  soch  regulations  as  might  be  deemed  expedient." 

An  ordinance  ot  this  proTisi<mal  government,  imposing  certain  duties  of 
cuBtomSy  passed  on  the  12th  of  December,  1835,  was  repealed  by  another  ordi- 
nance on  the  37tb  of  the  same  month,  which  placed  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  ad  vahremf  on  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  as  were  "  entitled  to  a 
debenture"  in  the  port  of  shipment  and  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
on  such  as  were  not  entitled  to  debenture.  Articles  imported,  bond  Jidcj  for  the 
use  of  emigranto,  including  fanning  implements,  household  furniture,  provisions, 
stores  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  were  to  be  admitted  free. 

The  dedaiation  and  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution,  by  its  inhabitants,  were  followed  by  the  convocation 
of  a  Congress,  which,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1836,  passed  an  act  "to  raise 
a  nrvenoe  by  impost  duties,"  under  which  the  following  duu^s  were  exigible : 

On  the  invoipe  value  of  winea,  spiritoous  and  malt  liquors,  45  per  cent,  ad 
valorem ;  silk  goods,  and  all  manufactures  of  silk,  50  per  cent,  ad  vdorem ;  sugar 
and  coffee,  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  teas,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  bread  staffs, 
1  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  iron  and  castings,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  coarse 
dothing,  shirtings,  shoes,  blankets,  kmeys,  satinets,  and  stuflh  formed  of  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All  other  non-enumerated 
goods  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  invoice  price. 

Another  and  mme  comprehensive  customs  law  was  passed  on  the  12th  of 
June,  18S7,  '*  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  to  aid  in  defraying  the  public 
expenses,  sustaining  the  public  credit,  and  securing  to  the  public  creditors  a  fair 
annual,  or  semi-annual,  interest  on  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  funded  debt" 

The  tariff  nndorwent  a  fiurther  revision  by  an  act  passed  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1840.***(5«  the  late  tarifof  Tims,  wiijomed  to  the  tariff"  of  the  United 
Slates.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  receipt  of  duties,  in  national  paper,  profusely 
issued,  on  an  unsound  baris — and,  of  course,  rapidly  depredated — has,  from 
time  to  time,  caused  the  tariff  to  appear  much  higher  than  it  really  was ;  and 
the  successive  endeavours,  to  realise,  amidst  the  confusion  occasioned  by  a 
spurious  currency,  an  adequate  tan^ble  revenue,  has  imparted  a  capridons  cha- 
racter to  the  fiscal  l^alation  of  the  republic,  discouraging  and  injurious  to  the 
merchant  and  the  emigrant  The  duties,  at  present,  are  recdvable  only  in  gold 
and  silver,  at  their  market  value. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  from  customs  have  been  received  at  the 
port  of  Galveston.  The  «istem  counties  of  Texas,  which  possess  a  compara^ 
tivdy  dense  population,  contribute  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  public  funds, 
owing  to  their  geographical  position,  which  secures  every  facility  to  the  smokier. 

VOL.  III.  6  Y 
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The  gro»s  amount  recttved  at  the  port  of  Gtdreston,  for  tlw  ytmr  tmdang  &e  31st 
of  December,  1842,  was,  in  round  numbers,  about  110,000  doUan ;  the  reo^ta 
for  the  same  period  at  Brazos,  Matagorda,  Ked  Hirer,  San  Augustine^  and  Sa- 
bine, at  30,000  doIUrs.  The  average  expenie  of  coUeetion  was  »  fnu:tiDn  above 
fourteen  per  cent. 

All  attempts  hitherto  made  to  ruse  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation  hare  been 

unsuccessful. 

The  laws  for  regulating  the  general  trade  of  Texas>  as  well  as^tbe  coasting 
trade,  and  the  tariff,  are  now  the  same  as  those  of  the  United  ^s^es.  Ccrtam 
local  regulations  are  continued  in  force,  until  changed  xxaier  the  state  oonatitati(Mi 
and  legislature  of  tlie  state  of  Texas. 

The  following  laws  may  be  considered,  as  remaining  in  force  : 

HospiTAi.  AT  Galtbstoh.— ByanactapiwovedbyUtepresidaitontteSEd 
of  February,  l845,for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  at  Qalreston,  it  is  provided 
that,  firom  and  after  the  1st  of  May  next  ensuing,  the  commander  of  every 
vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  Galveston  shall  be  required  to  pay.  to  the  cdlector 
of  customs  at  that  port  the  sum  ctf  50  emts  for  every  forego  white  male  catm 
passenger  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  every  white  male 
steerage  passenger  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  aoeording  to  the  list  of  passengers 
produced  by  the  sud  commands,  or  his  clerk«  which  list  shall  be  sworn  to." 

Chamber  op  Comuercb  at Galvsbton. — Byan  actapiKovedby  the  presi- 
dent, 3rd  of  February,  1845,  a  corporate  body  was  created  under  the  style  and  title 
of  "  The  Galveston  Chamber  of  Commerce,^'  an  Institutiou  which,  aeccvding  to 
the  preamble  of  Uie  act^  "  is  much  required  by  the  mw»ntile  communis, 
as  tending  to  dUminish  litigation  and  to  establish  uniform  and  eqnitaUc 
charges." 

It  is  provided  that  the  act  of  incorporation  shall  be  in  force  for  and  daring 
the  space  of  twenty  years  from  the  passage  thereof,  and  take  effect  firom  and  after 

its  passage. 

liKw  Proceedings. — An  Act  supplementary  to  "an  Act  to  r^ulate  Pro- 
ceedings in  Civil  Suits."  This  act  provides  that,  from  and  after  the  27th  of 
June,  184$,  "in  all  suits  brought  to  recover  the  price  or  value  of  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  imported,  or  notes  given  for  the  same,  the  £act  that 
snch  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  were  imported  or  introduced  into  the  re- 
public without  payment  of  the  lawful  duties,  or  in  violation  of  any  revenue  law 
thereof,  may  be  pleaded  in  defence,  and  if  established,  shall  constitute  a  legal  and 
valid  defence  in  all  such  cases/*  It  is  further  provided  that,  "  In  cases  where  such 
defence  shall  be  pleaded" — and  also  in  cases — when  any  civil  action  shall  here- 
after be  brought  to  recover  duties  not  paid,  the  party  so  charged,  or  unpleaded, 
shall  not  be  liable  to  any  criminal  prosecution  for  the  same  offiBnoeon  non-pqr* 
ment." 
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Wrsck-ma8TBR8. — ^Aji  Act  "to  amend  an  Act  passed  the  8th  of  Jsnuary, 
1841,  respectiag  vTeck-raasterSf*  approved  by  the  preaident  February  3xd,  1844, 
provides — 

"  That  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  wreck-masters  of  the  republic  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic,  and  controlled  by  the  collectors  of 
customs  of  the  several  maritime  districts,  who  shall  each  appoint  for  his  district 
at  lease  one,  and  not  more  than  three  wreck-masters ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  of  these  person  so  appointed  to  attend,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  act  to 
which  this  is  an  amendment — to  the  saving  and  disposing  of  all  property  wrecked 
in  his  ioMtntt,  or  in  the  part  of  it  allotted  to  him,  if  such  property  be  declared  to 
be  abandoned  by  its  owner,  or  the  agent^  or  &otor  for  the  same;  or  be  found 
abandoned,  no  such  person  appearing. 

That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  wreck-master  to  recover  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  wrecked  property  sold  by  him  as  wreck-master,  an  auctioneer's 
commission,  or  any  other  in  addition  to  that  allowed  in  the  act  aforesaid ;  but  he 
shall  be  allowed  to  charge  for  the  services  and  mileage  of  a  crier,  at  a  rate  which 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  collector  of  die  district. 

"  Hiat,  in  order  to  award  the  rate  or  amount  of  salvage,  on  property  wrecked, 
one  arbitrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  wreck-master,  on  behalf  of  the  salvors, 
and  one  by  the  owner  of  the  property  salved,  or  the  agent,  or  factor,  for  the 
same,  or,  de&ult  of  those,  by  the  etiti  justice  of  liie  county  in  which  the  wreck 
happens. — And  the  wreck-masters,  before  appointing  an  arbitrator,  shall  notify 
the  salvors  of  such  intent,  and  if  a  majority  of  t^e  whole  number  of  salvors 
shall  request  him  to  appoint  any  individual  named  and  agreed  on  by  them,  as 
aibitratcws,  for  the  salvors,  the  said  wreck-master  shall  so  appoint  such  individual, 
and  in  case  of  the  arbitrators  not  agreeing,  they  shall  choose  an  umpire,  who 
shall  dedde  between  them — ^his  awardment  not  being  higher  than  the  rates,  or 
amoimts  awarded  by  the  two  arbitrators  ; — and,  from  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tion, an  appeal  to  tiie  Court  of  Admixslty  may  be  taken  by  either  of  the  parties, 
or  by  any  portion  of  either,  if  the  amount  in  question  be  such  as  by  law  would 
entitle  the  party  to  appeal  from  a  magistrate  to  a  district  court  ;*  but,  in  such 
cas^  the  party  appealing  must  notify  the  opposite  party  of  such  intention, 
iritliin  two  days  after  tiie  awardment  appealed  from  is  made  known — otherwise 
the  right  to  appeal  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  where  an  appeal  is  taken  it  shall  not 
impede  the  sale  of  the  property  wrecked. 

"  I^nally^That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  wreck-masters,  in  whose  district  any 
wreck  may  occur,  to  publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  either  in  some  public 
joamal  in  said  district,  or  by  affixing  to  the  doors  of  at  least  three  several  public 

*  By>D  act  of  Congress,  passed  January  19th,  1841,  an  appeal  may  be  had  from  the  de- 
dsion  of  a  maostnite  to  the  district  coiirt,  where  the  sum  in  controversy  sliall  exceed  twenty 
doUara. 
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places  in  said  district,  a  written  or  printed  notice,  with  a  description  of  property 
offisred  at  said  wreck-master's  sale,  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  the  aforesaid 
sale. 

"  This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage." 

Gboss  Betum  of  Britiah  and  Forogn  Trade  within  the  Consiilate  of  Galveston,  during  Um 

Year  ending  December  31,  1844. 


PORT    op  OALTBBTON. 
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Rbhaxk*.— Tbree  of  the  yantli  oluaed  by  tbe  cuatom-houM  UBtor  the  head  ef  "Bremn,"  w«ra  H 
dikriered  at  Embden,  for  Bremen  nae.  The  demind  for  cattao  exeeedlag  the  rapplj,  wme  Eoropeea  tumi  li 
obUged  to  leftTe  Qelveaton  wtUxtot  oerfo.  The  TeeMia  rlimid  ■*  BdilKB,"  tmA  tun  ht  (he  Teaeala  rtiwrt  ** 
conveyed  emigranta  to  Texaa.  The  Bntiah  aUpt  taniB|ht  BO  ea>i(raate. 

No  account  of  the  crews  of  ahtpa  ealwing  tn»  pert  pf  Oelmiaa  fahopt     ftp  leqat  ttHMUm  \  ft*  iiilMe 
on,  i>.  Is  this  peitlonler,  inoMtpwU. 


The  followuig  it  a  statement  reUtive  to  its  previous  debt,  ieT6nae>  and  trade, 
compiled  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Kettel ;  also  from  official  retams. 

Punuc  Debt  of  Texas. 


DEBT. 


Funded  act  «flB37  

„  IHO.  

Be^  pledged  

laaned  for  naTy.  

Bonda  at  8  per  eeat  

Treaattry  notea  

bnd  receipta  

FloMiug  debt.  

Total  debt 


Term- 


1841 

5  yean 
SO 

IS49 

6  jpeen. 


Amoant. 


doliara. 

180,000 
800,00t 
900,000 
000,000 
100,000 
9,360,000 
1,100^00 
(00,000 


7/190,000 


deUars. 

ws,oeo 

M0.O0O 
170,000 

902,  WW 
09,000 


l^079JKW 


Amovnt. 


doUan. 
I.OM,000 
1,040,OM 
•70,000 

WS,000 
139,000 
9,950,000 
l,00OJ»0 
900,000 


8i,IOWIOO 


According  to  a  oongresnonal  report  of  1839,  the  quuitity  of  goremmeirt 
land  was  as  follows : 


LAND. 


Extent  of  the  Texlan  repeUle  

Granted  by  Hexleo,  and  oenAraad  by  Tesaa 

Texaa  gTaDia,  aiace  her  independence  

MiUUry  beauty  lands.  

Land  ocrlp  Isawa  

UDapprapitaled  boloaco  


Aerea. 


Btnaber. 


kcnm. 


number. 

a03,«w,oeo 


M30I,7W 


UMIMM 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Statesi  to  and  from  Texas,  have  been 
as  follow  ;— 

Imposts  and  Exports  to  and  from  Texas. 


TB  A  a  Or 


Export!  to  Tmm. 


Domwdo  Goo4a.       PoraJgn  Good*. 


XOUL. 


un 

1838 
UH 
IBM 
1841 
■Ml 
18U 


vnjan 

•16,t65 

706,M0 


dollan. 

tl9,0ffil 

381,199 
>B>.MI 

>7.713 


1,947^ 

i,>ia,S7i 

808^ 
4N,9SB 

1*8,753 


dollan. 
183,884 
165,718 
S1B,U6 
St8,0IF 
809,088 
480308 
445.399 


The  largest  exports  to  Texas  were  in  1839,  and  consisted  mostly  of  clothing, 
fomiture,  lumber,  and  dry  goods,  of  which  over  250,000  dollars  was  domestic 
cottons.  A  lai^e  portion  of  their  exports  consisted,  undoubtedly,  of  the  pro- 
perty of  emigrants ;  but  they  seem  now  to  supply  themselves  from  other  quar- 
ters, the  United  States  having  lost  the  trade.  In  the  mean  time^  the  exports  of 
Texas,  connsting  of  cotton  almost  altogether,  have  rapidly  increased.  The 
quantity  and  value  brought  into  the  United  Statesy  in  each  year,  have  been  as 
follows : — 

Ihpobts  of  Cotton  into  the  United  States,  horn  Texas. 


Y  B  A  a  8. 

POKBda. 

Valiis. 

TB  A  as. 

Valve. 

nvmbor. 
1,473,133 

],MS,46e 
1,401,393 

dollBra. 
X33^ 
144,(187 

156,343 
340,110 

number. 
t,6«9,6U 

>,118,7T6 

7.m,10T 

dellan. 

2S3,in 
xrSpSis 

406,043 
379,790 

This  shows  a  regular  and  steady  increase  of  business,  apparently  largely  in 
favour  of  Texas.  The  imports  and  duties  for  &e  port  of  Galveston,  for  the 
year  en^ng  Novemb^  1,  are  as  follows : — 


IMPORTS   AND  DUTIBS. 

1648 

1B44 

lacnaao. 

dollan. 
68,043 

dollars. 

«I«,S99 

138,815 

dollan. 

I61,8«T 
89,773 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  are  as  follow : — 


aerenne.. 
Rxfoaiaa. 


deDan. 
486,188 
40a,M0 


Bieeio  nvoma.....  

By  the  "  Aunnal  Report  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  the  ninth  Congress 
of  the  RepubBc  of  Texas,"  dated  «  Washington,  December  1, 1844,"  and  signed 
**  J.  B.  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;"  it  appears  that  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  31st  of  July,  1844,  130  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  T&aa  from 
forrign  ports,  or  inth  oaigoes  subjeet  to  duty. 


Ammt  or  nnchaadlao  tepartad. 
Toul  gnaa  taaBmi  at  rarana... 
BFrf"f  of  ooUectlon  


Net  aaont  of  wmtmmt. 


dtm.  cti. 
wm'm  N 

■S,SB1  48 
177,M1  W 


dirs.  ou. 
6B«;S0S  08 
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Th»  Taloe  of  Hie  morchandtBe  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
593,525  dollars  14  cents ;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  51,059  dollars  89  fsents; 
British  West  Indies,  3,624  dollars  10  cents ;  Spanish  West  Indies,  148  dollara 
87  cents  ;  France,  5584  ddUars  58  cents ;  Hanse  Towns,  27>494  dollars  54  cents ; 
the  Anstrian  Adriatic  dominions,  1185  dollars  86  cents  ;  Tuortan,  663  dollan 
57  cents.— Total,  686,503  dollars  3  cents. 

Hie  rate  of  per  centage  which  the  gross  amoant  of  impost  duties  bears  to 
the  total  amount  of  merchandise  imported,  is  above  twenty^  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

Official  statement  of  rerenae  collected  at  the  Custom*honse,  port  of  Galve*- 
ton,  for  the  year  commencing  November  1,  1843,  and  ending  October  31, 
1844  :— 

Ok  Imptffti. 

din.  «U. 

Total  tnooat  Mbj«et  to  Mcotte  anty.   IM^  M 

M  w        atTMfcm  tety...   Sltfla  M 

Ptm  datlM   1^  M 

TDtoltopwte   9io,as9  sr 

1WilMMNintor4ntiM  Mifttabove.   l«ijsn  m 

ToMUge   1^390  99 

PenUla,  Uulk  sad  TaiMl  bM   I.TH  63 

Storage  oa  nodi   us  SB 

Plaw  mat  htfaUartw   196  M 

Total  raraw   1U,U»  47 

The  above  amount  paid  thus : — 

din,  oto. 

83,H5do]I«n  SOcentaext^aorbOla.RtdUIimBtntoo   74,017  •» 

Anouat  paid  in  pu-  faado   M,sa7  S9 

Tvm   lfiB,<lft  «T 

Batoaoao  of  ooBoitfoM  ,   9,4U 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


TBJSATIES  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

FOREIGN  STATES. 

The  first  treaty  of  comm^w  and  amity,  which  was  n^tiated  by  the  United 
States,  was  with  Holiand  in  1778,  and  kad  to  dedaratioe  of  war  by  £i^[laad  against 
the  Utter  country.  After  the  peace  of  1783,  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  nego- 
tiated between  the  United  States  and  varioos  foreign  couatries.  It  woold  be  te- 
dious and  useless  to  enumerate  all  iheae  treaties.  According  to  a  report  pubUabed 
(April,  1840)  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  iu  obedience  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  showing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commerdal  intovourae  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  nations,  it  is  stated  that  twelve  nations,  viz.,  Austria, 
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BrasB,  Central  Aincrie«t  Denmark,  Ecimdor,  Greece,  the  Hanseatic  cHifis,  Prussia, 
Russia,  SarcHma,  Sweden,  and  Veneniela,  hare  met  the  proposifions  of  America 
in  a  spirit  of  Uberality.  In  the  ports  of  all  these  countries  American  vessels, 
mih  their  cargoes,  vhether  the  produce  of  the  United  States  or  not,  are  admitted 
on  the  same  terms  as  Uie  vessels  of  those  countries  respectively.  If  outward 
bound,  tiiey  are  entitled  to  the  same  drawback  m  bounties  on  goods  eiported, 
as  dmnestic  vessels  ar&    The  report  then  observes, 

"  With  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Mexico,  and  Texas,  our  commercial 
relations  are  of  a  more  restricted  character.  These  nations  severally  confine  the  principle 
of  equality  to  the  direct  trade.  That  is  to  say.  Great  Britain  admits  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  into  her  ports  on  payment  of  the  same  tonnage  duties  and  charges  as 
British  vessels,  with  these  conditions  :  First,  that  the  vessel  be  huilt  and  owned  in  the 
United  States,  and  navigated  by  a  master  and  crew,  three-fourths  of  which  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  and  second,  that  the  goods  composing  the  cai^o  be  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  which  in  practice  limits  the  import  trade  to  the  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween one  country  and  the  other.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  c(^ntal 
possessions  n  regulated  by  treaty  stipulations  or  by  diplomatic  arrangement.  Id  sU 
raises,  however,  some  restrictions  are  obserrcd,  giving  an  advantsge  in  general  trade,  to 
British  bottoms.  The  importation  from  the  United  States  of  all  goods  but  those  of  their 
own  produce  is  mostly  prohibited. 

**  France  admits  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  into  her  ports  on  payment  of  a  dis- 
criminating duty  of  five  francs,  or  ninety-four  cents,  per  ton  over  and  above  that  paid  by 
French  vessels.  In  the  importation  of  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  no  dif- 
ference is  made  between  French  and  American  vessels ;  but  in  reference  to  other  articles 
the  discriminating  duty  prevails  in  favour  of  French  bottoms. 

**In  the  Java  trade,  under  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  the  productions  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  other  countries,  are  admitted  at  a  duty  of  seven  and  four-fifUis 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  imported  in  Dutch  vessels,  and  fifteen  and  three-fifths  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  if  imported  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

Chili  and  the  Ottoman  dominions  admit  our  vessels  and  produetionB  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  the  most  favoured  nations,  reserving  the  privilege  of  giving  a  preference  to  their 
own.  Five  Powers,  viz.,  the  Argentine  confederation,  Belgium,  China,  Hayti,  New 
Grenada,  Portngal  S[>aiD,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Uraguay,  are  left  free  to  deal  with  the 
commerce  and  we  navigaUon  of  the  United  States  as  they  may  think  proper,  without  any 
other  check  than  oar  conntervailing  legislative  provisions.  With  three  of  them,  however, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the  two  Skilies,  negotiations  are  on  foot  for  the  conclusion  of 
commercial  treaties." 

Sboe  the  publication  of  that  report,  treaties  of  navigation  and  commerce  have 

been  ratified  between  the  Umted  States  «nd  the  following  countries,  viz.,  China, 

Belgium,  Hanover,  and  Portngal. 

TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Treaties  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  treaty  (by  which  the  United 
States  stipnlates  with  England  to  consider  that  trade  piracy)  have  at  different 
times  been  concluded.  The  following  treaties  contain  the  stipulations  agreed 
upon  for  re^dating  the  trade  and  nai^gation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  dominions. 
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The  tnaty  of  commense  of  the  8id  of  July,  1810  hu  been  mterrupted  by 

absurdly  conceived  British  orders  in  counoly  and  president's  proclamations; 
but  that  treaty  and  other  conTentions,  now  in  force,  are  those  under  whidb  the 
trading  intercourse  between  both  countries  is  rq^lated. 

Convention  of  Commerce  beltoeen  Great  BritazH  and  the  United  States.  Signed  at 
London,  Zrd  July^  1815.  Renewed  by  ConoaUion  signed  at  London,  6th  of 
August,  1827. 

I.  There  shall  be  between  all  the  territories  of  hit  BritaoDic  Majesty  in  £arope,  tod 
tlie  territories  of  the  Uoiled  States,  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce.  Hie  iobabttanto 
of  the  two  countries  r«pectively  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securel;|r  to  come  with 
their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  such  places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the  territories  aforesaidi  to 
which  other  foreigners  are  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and 
reside  in  any  parts  of  the  said  territories  respectively  ;  also  to  hire  and  occapy  boutea 
and  warehouses  for  the  purposes  of  their  commerce;  and  generally  the  roerchaats  and 
traders  of  each  nation  respectively  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security 
for  their  commerce  ;  but  subject  always  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  coaatriet 
respectively. 

II.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  terri- 
tories of  hia  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe,  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  mann- 
facture  of  the  United  States,  and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  in- 

fartation  into  the  United  States,  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
Is  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like 
articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country,  pro- 
duce, or  muiufacture  of  either  country  respectively,  the  amount  of  the  said  drawbacks 
shall  be  the  same  whether  tiie  said  goods  shall  have  been  originally  imported  in  a  British 
or  American  vessel ;  but  when  such  re-exportation  sbidl  take  place  from  the  Uoitied 
States  in  a  British  vessel,  or  from  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  in 
an  American  vessel,  to  any  other  foreign  nation,  the  two  contracting  parties  reserve  to 
themselves,  respectively,  the  right  of  regulating  or  diminishing,  in  such  case,  the  asioaDt 
of  the  said  drawback. 

The  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  Majesty's  possesiioai 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  cootineot  of  North  America,  shall  not  be  affected  by  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  but  each  party  shall  remain  in  the  complete  poasesstoo 
of  Its  right?,  with  respect  to  such  an  intercourse. 

III.  His  Britannic  Majesty  agrees  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  admitted,  and  hospitably  received,  at  the  principal  settlements  of  the  British 
dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  said  United  States  may  freely  carry  on  trade  be* 
tween  the  said  principal  setUements  and  the  said  United  States,  in  all  articles  of  which 
Uie  importation  and  exportation,  respectively,  to  aiid  from  the  said  territories^  shall  not 
be  entirely  prohibited :  provided  only,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  them  in  any  time 
of  war  between  the  British  government  and  any  state  or  power  whatever,  toespnt  tnm 
the  said  territories,  without  the  special  permission  of  the  British  government,  any  mili- 
tary store?,  or  naval  stores,  or  rice.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  for  tbdr 
vessels,  when  admitted,  no  higher  or  other  duty  or  charge  than  shall  be  payable  on  the 
vessels  of  the  most  favoured  European  nations,  and  they  shall  pay  no  higher  or  other 
duties  or  charges  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  the  cargoes  of  the  said  vessels, 
than  shall  be  payable  on  the  same  articles  when  imported  or  exported  in  the  vessels  of 
the  most  favoured  European  nations. 

But  It  is  expressly  agreed,  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  not  carry  any 
articles  from  the  said  principal  settlements  to  any  port  or  place,  except  to  aone  port  or 
place  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the  same  shall  be  unladen. 
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It  u  alio  understood,  that  the  pennission  granted  by  this  article  is  not  to  extend  to 
allow  the  veisels  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  any  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
•aid  British  territories,  but  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  having,  in  the  first  instance, 
proceeded  to  one  of  the  said  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  then  going  with  their  original  cargoes,  or  any  part  thereof,  from  one  of  the 
aaid  principal  settlements  to  another,  shall  not  be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  coasting 
trade.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  also  touch,  for  refreshment,  but  not  for 
commerce,  in  the  course  of  their  voyage  to  or  from  the  British  territories  in  India,  or  to 
or  from  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  or  such  other  places  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
African  or  Indian  seas  ;  it  being  well  understood  that  in  all  that  regards  this  article  the 
citixens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject,  in  all  respects,  to  the  laws  and  relations 
of  the  British  government,  from  time  to  time  established. 

IV.  It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  respectively,  to  appoint 
eouHk  for  the  protection  of  trad^  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  other 
party;  but  befiwe  any  consul  diall  act  as  such,  he  shall  in  the  usual  form  be  approved 
■nd  admitted  by  the  goremment  to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  in 
case  of  ill^;al  or  improper  conduct  towards  the  laws  or  government  o(  the  country  to 
which  he  is  sent,  such  consul  may  either  be  punished  according  to  law,  if  the  laws  will 
will  reach  the  case,  or  be  sent  back,  the  offended  government  assigning  to  the  other  the 
reasons  for  the  same. 

It  is  hereby  declared,  that  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the 
residence  of  consuls  loch  partacolar  places  as  such  party  shall  judge  fit  to  be  so  ex- 
cepted. 

V.  This  convention,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  their  senat^  and  the  respective  ratifications  mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  binding 
and  oblig;atory  on  his  Majesty  and  on  the  said  United  States  for  four  years  from  the 
date  of  Its  signature ;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  six  months  from  this 
time,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

Coiweniion  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    Signed  at  London^  the 
20&I  ^  October,  1818;  renewed  by  Conventiont  Signed  at  London,  ^  6th 
Avguit,  1827. 

L  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish,  on  certain  coasts,  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty*8  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed 
between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall 
have,  for  ever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take 
fish  of  eveiT  kind,  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  north- 
wardly indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  :  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have 
liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks, 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  of  the  coast 
of  Labrador ;  bat  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled,  without 
previous  agreement  for  such  purpose,  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  for  ever  any  liberty  heretofore 
enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within 
three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included  within  the  abovementioned  limits : 
VOL.  III.  6  z 
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prof  ided,  however,  that  the  American  fishennen  shall  be  admitted  lo  rater  wch  hajt  or 
harbours,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  thereui,of  nurchsiing 
wood,  and  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  uodei 
such  restrictions  as  may  be  neceisary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curiog  fidi 
therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  resoved  to  them- 

Act  of  Congreu  «  concerning  the  Convention  to  regulate  the  Commerce  between  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  Majesty. "  Approved  the  lit  of 
March,  1816. 

Be  it  enacted  and  declared  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  so  mnch  of  any  act  as  impOKi  t 
higher  duty  of  tonnage  or  of  impost,  on  vessels,  and  articla  imported  in  veiiels,  of 
Great  Britain,  than  on  vessels,  and  articles  imported  in  vessels,  of  the  United  States, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  his  BritannK 
Majesty,  the  ratifications  whereof  were  mutually  exchanged  the  22nd  day  of  Decenber, 
1815,  be,  from  and  afler  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  said  conventioB,  anddoii^ 
the  continuance  thereof,  deemed  and  taken  to  be  of  no  force  or  effect. 

Act  of  the  British  Parliament  '*  to  carry  into  effect  a  Convention  vf  Commerce  emcMrf 
hetueen  kit  Majesty  and  the  UnUed  States  ^  America,  and  a  Treaty  with  As  Primt 
S^ent  ff  PortugaV' 

VI.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  vessels  bailt  in  the  countries  belongii^  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  any  of  them,  or  condemned  as  prise  there,  and  being 
owned  and  navigated  as  berein-before  mentioned,  should  be  flowed  lo  clear  out  ftom 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  principal  settlements  of  tiie  British  doauDinis 
in  the  East  Indies;  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  hlsnd,  vith 
any  articles  which  may  legally  be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  said  settle- 
ments in  British-built  ships;  be  it  therefore  further  enacted,  that  all  vessels  boiltiatbe 
said  United  States  of  America,  or  any  of  them,  or  condemned  as  prize  there,  sod  betn|; 
owned  and  navigated  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall  be  allowed  to  clear  out  from  snT 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  following  principal  settlements  of  the  Britiso 
dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wsles'i 
Island,  with  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  which  may  be  legally  exported  from  tbe 
United  Kin^om  to  the  said  settlements  in  British-built  vessel^  subject  to  the  like  rules 
and  regulations,  restrictions,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  as  are  now  by  law  imposed  uptn 
tbe  exportation  of  snch  goods  to  the  said  settlements  in  British-built  ships,  any  uw, 
custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend,  or 
be  construed  to  extend  to  repeal  or  in  anywise  alter  the  duties  of  package,  Kan^ 
bailage,  or  portage,  or  any  other  duties  payable  to  tbe  mayor  and  commonal^,  sna 
citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  or  to  the  Lonil  Mayor  of  tbe  said  city  for  the  time  dbd& 
or  to  any  other  city  or  town  corporate  within  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  special  [MiTilege 
or  exemption  to  which  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  is  or  are  now 
entitled  by  law  in  respect  of  goods  imported  and  exported,  but  the  same  shall  be  cos- 
tinned  as  heretofore. 

Convention  cf  CSmwwre^  tisnisd  at  London,  August  6, 1837. 

Art.  I.— All  the  provisions  of  the  convention  concluded  between  his  Msjest j  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1815,  and  further  continued  for  the  term  of  ten  yean  »1 
the  fourth  article  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  with  the  exceptkm 
therein  contained  as  to  St.  Helena,  are  hereby  further  indefinitely,  and  without  thetsid 
exceptioD,  extended  and  continued  in  force,  m>m  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  tbe  ssid 
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ten  yean,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  the  proWsions  of  the  said  coaveotion  of  the  3rd 
of  July,  1816,  were  herein  specifically  recited. 

Art.  II. — It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  case 
either  should  think  fit,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years — that  is, 
after  the  20th  of  October,  1838— on  giving  due  notice  'of  twelve  months  to  the  other 
contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  this  convention  ;  and  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be 
accordingly  entirely  aonulled  and  abrogated,  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of 
notice. 

Act  of  CongreMs  of  the  United  States,  "  to  repeal  the  Tormage  Duties  upon  Ships  and 
Vetselstf  the  United  States,  andupoa  certain  Foreign  Vessels."    Z\st  May,  1830. 

Sbc.  I. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  that,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  April 
next,  no  duties  upon  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the 
officers  and  two-thirdB  of  the  crew  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  levied 
or  collected  ;  and  all  acta  and  parts  of  acts  imposing  duties  upon  ^e  tonnage  of  ships 
and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  officered  ana  manned  as  aforesaid,  so  far  as  the  same 
relate  to  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  April 
next,  be  repealed. 

Sbc.  II. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  from  and  after  the  said  1st  day  of  April  next, 
all  acta  and  parts  of  acts  imposing  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  vessels  of 
any  foreign  nation,  to  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  shall  be 
repealed :  provided,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  satisSed  that  the 
discriminating  or  countervailing  duties  of  such  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  they  operate  to 
tli«  disadvantage  of  the  United  Stotes  have  been  abolished. 

[Approved  SIst  of  Hay,  1830.] 

I^oelamaHon  of  the  J\'esident  ^  the  United  States,  opening  to  British  Vessels  the  Troth 
beiueen  the  British  Colortial  Possession*  and  the  American  Ports,  5th  October^  1880. 

Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  29th  day  of 
BCay,  1830,  it  is  provided,  that  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  will  open  the  ports  in  its 
colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  the  Bahama 
Islands,  the  Caicos,  and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands,  to  the  vessels  of  the  United 
Slates,  for  an  indefinite  or  for  a  limited  term  ;  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  cargoes,  on  entering  the  colonial  ports  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  subject  to  other  or 
higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charges  of  any  other  description,  than  would  be 
imposed  on  British  vessels,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  into  the  said  colonial  possessions, 
from  the  United  States;  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  import  into  the  said 
colonial  possessions,  from  the  United  States,  any  article  or  articles  which  could  be  im- 
ported in  a  British  vessel  into  the  said  possessions,  from  the  United  States ;  and  that 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  export  from  the  British  colonies  afoie-mentioned,  to 
any  country  whatever,  other  than  the  dominions  or  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  any 
article  or  articles  that  can  be  exported  therefrom  in  a  British  vessel,  to  any  country  other 
than  the  &itidi  dominions  or  possesuoni  as  aforesaid— leaving  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  United  States,  with  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  or  posseuioM, 
OD  a  footing  not  less  favourable  to  the  United  States  than  it  now  is ;  that  then,  and  in 
such  case,  Uie  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  authorised,  at  any  time  before  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  has  received  such 
evidence,  and  that  thereupon,  and  from  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  opened  indefinitely,  or  for  a  term  fixed,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
British  vessels  coming  from  the  said  British  colonial  possessions,  and  their  cargoes,  sub- 
ject to  no  other  or  higher  duty  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charge  of  any  description  what- 
ever, than  would  be  levied  on  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving 
from  the  said  British  possessions ;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  British  vessels 
to  import  into  the  United  States,  and  to  export  therefrom,  any  article  or  articles  which 
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may  be  imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  the  act,  entitled, 
"  An  Act  concerning  navigation,"  passed  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1818,  an  act  supple- 
mentary thereto,  passed  the  15tb  day  of  May,  1 820,  and  an  act,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to 
regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  certain  British  ports,** 
passed  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1833,  shall,  in  such  case,  be  suspended  or  absolutely 
repealed,  as  the  case  may  require : 

And  whereas,  by  the  said  act,  it  is  further  provided,  that  whenever  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  been  opened  under  the  authority  thereby  given,  British  vesads 
and  their  cai^oes  shall  be  admitted  to  an  entrif  in  the  ports  of  tlie  United  States,  from 
the  islands,  provinces,  or  colonies  of  Great  Bntein,  on  or  nmr  the  NorUi  American  con- 
tinent, and  north  or  east  of  the  United  States. 

And  whereas  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  received  by  the  FreMdent  of  ihm  Uoked 
States,  that,  whenever  he  shall  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid,  the  govmi- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  will  open,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  ports  in  ia  colonial  pOMessioiis 
in  the  fFeit  IndieM,  on  the  continent  of  South  Ameriea,  the  BiMkama  I»land$,  the  Gnsoo^ 
and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  JdondSf  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  Ibeir 
cargoes,  upon  the  termt,  and  according  to  the  requisitims  of  the  aforesaid  act  ci 
Congress : 

Now,  therefore,  T,  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  declare  and  proclaim,  that  such  evidence  has  been  received  bjr  me  ;  and  that  by 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1830,  the  ports  ch 
the  United  States  are,  from  the  date  of  this  proclamation,  open  to  British  vessels  coming 
from  the  said  British  possesuons,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  said 
act;  the  act  entitled,  "An  Act  concerning  navigation,"  passed  on  the  18th  day  of 
April,  1818,  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  passed  uie  15th  day  of  May,  1820,  and  the 
act,  entitled,  An  Act  to  regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  British  ports,"  passed  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1823,  are  abwlut^y  repealed  ; 
and  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  are  admitted  to  an  entry  in  the  ports  of  tbe  United 
States,  from  the  islands,  provinces,  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the  Nofth 
American  continent,  and  north  or  east  of  the  United  States. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  5th  da^  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  onr  Lord  1830,  and  the  55th  of  the  independoice  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  President : 

Akdebw  Jacksov. 

M.  Yak  Burem, 

Secretary  of  State. 

BrUith  Orderin  Comcil,/or  regulating  Ute  Qmmereiai  IniereourMe  behpeen  the  Dmied 
Statet  and  Me  Sriiish  Colonial  Possessions.  fiM  November,  1830.  M  dke  Qmrt  of 
St.  Jame^s,  ^  6th  day  of  November,  1830.  Present,  Cfte  Kw^t  most  eaeeeUent 
Majes^in  Council. 

Whereas  by  a  certain  act  of  parliament,  pused  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  <^  his 
late  majesty.  King  George  the  IVtb  [cap.  114.],  entitled,  "An  Act  to  relate  the 
Trade  of  the  British  Possessions  Abroad,  after  reciting  that,  **  by  the  law  of  naviga- 
tion, foreign  ships  are  permitted  to  import  into  any  of  the  British  possesrions  at»rasid, 
from  the  countnes  to  which  they  belong,  goods,  the  produce  of  those  countries,  and  to 
export  goods  from  such  possessions,  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever,  and 
that  it  is  expedient  that  such  permission  should  be  subject  to  certain  conditions;"  it  its 
therefore,  enacted,  "that  the  privileges  thereby  granted  to  foreign  ships  shall  be  limited 
to  the  ships  of  those  countries  which,  having  colanial  possessions,  shall  grant  the  like 
privileges  of  trading  with  those  possessions  to  British  ships,  or  which,  not  having  colonial 
possessions,  shall  place  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country,  and  of  its  posses- 
sions abroad,  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  unless  his  majesty,  by  hts 
order  in  council,  shall,  in  any  case,  deem  it  expedient  to  grant  the  whole,  or  any  of  such 
privileges,  to  the  ships  of  any  foreign  country,  although  the  conditions  aforesaid  shall 
not  in  all  respects  be  fulfilled  by  such  foreign  country." 
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And  wbereai  bj  a  certain  order  of  hii  laid  late  majesty  in  council^  bearing  date  tba 
27th  day  of  July,  1826,  after  reciting,  that  the  conditions  mentioned  and  referred  to  in 
the  said  act  of  parliament  had  not  in  all  respects  been  fulfilled  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that,  therefore,  the  privileges  so  granted  as  afomaid  by 
the  law  of  navigation  to  foreign  ships,  could  not  lawfully  be  eiercised  or  enjoyed  by  tM 
ships  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  unless  his  majesty,  by  his  order  in  council,  should 
grant  the  whole  or  any  of  such  privities  to  the  shi^  of  the  United  States  aforesaid : 
his  said  late  maiesty  did,  in  porsaanoe  of  the  powers  in  him  veated  by  the  said  act,  grant 
the  privilegea  aforesaid  to  the  ships  of  the  said  United  States ;  but  did  thereby  provide 
and  declare  that  such  privileges  should  absolutely  cease  and  determine  in  his  majesty's 
posaesaions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  in  certain  other  of  his  majesty's 
poaaessioM  abroad,  upon  and  from  certain  days  in  the  said  order  appointed,  fbr  that  pur- 
pose, and  which  are  long  noce  passed : 

And  whereas,  by  a  certain  other  order  of  his  said  late  majesty  in  council,  bearing 
date  the  16th  of  July,  1827,  the  said  last-mentioned  order  was  confirmed ;  and  whereai^ 
in  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  in  that  behalf  made  and  provided,  his  said  lata 
majesty,  by  a  certain  order  m  council,  bearing  date  the  21st  day  of  July,  1823,  and  by 
the  said  oraer  in  cooncil  bearing  date  t^e  27th  day  of  July,  1826,  was  pleased  to  order, 
that  there  should  be  chamd  on  all  vessels  of  the  said  United  Stat^  which  riiould 
enter  any  of  the  ports  of  his  majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  or  America, 
with  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the  said  states,  certain  duties  of 
tonnage  and  of  customs  therein  particularly  specified : 

And  whereas  it  hath  been  made  to  appear  to  his  majettj  in  council,  that  the  restric- 
tions heretofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  upon  British  vessels, 
navigated  between  the  said  states  and  his  majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Amoica,  have  been  repealed,  and  that  the  distmminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  custom  s 
heretofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  said  United  States  upon  British  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  entering  the  ports  of  the  said  states  from  his  majesty's  said  possessions,  have  also 
been  repealed,  and  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States  ere  now  open  to  British  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  coming  from  his  majesty's  possessions  aforesaid ;  his  majesty  doth,  there- 
fore, with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  and  in  pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  powers 
so  vested  in  him,  as  aforesaid,  by  the  said  act,  so  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  said  late  majesty,  or  by  any  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  declare,  that  tbe  said 
recited  orders  in  council,  of  the  21st  day  of  July,  1823,  and  of  the  27th  day  of  July, 
1826,  and  the  said  order  in  council,  of  the  16tb  day  of  July,  1837  (so  far  as  such  last- 
mentioned  order  relates  to  tbe  said  United  States),  shall  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby 
respectively  revoked : 

And  his  majesty  doth  further,  by  the  advice  aforesaid,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
aforesaid,  declare  that  the  ships  of  and  belonging  to  the  said  United  States  of  America, 
may  import  from  the  United  States  aforesaid,  into  the  British  possessions  alnroad,  goods 
tbe  produce  of  those  states,  and  may  export  goods  from  tha  British  possessions  abrrad  to 
be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever. 

And  the  right  honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  and 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Murray,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  are  to  give  tbe  necessary  directiona  herein,  as  to  them  may  respectively  apper- 
tain. 

JaHU  BVLLBft. 
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CHAPTER  XUI. 

COMMERCIAL  POLICY  AND  LEGISLATION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

1.  BHOEiAHU. 

Ih  order  to  comprehend «  distinotiy,  ibe  commercial  policy,  and  kpslatiim,  ctf 

the  United  States  of  America,  it  will  be  indispensable  to  review,  cursoriiy,  the 
former,  and  recent,  commucial  policy,  and  legislation  of  England ;  and,  it  will  then 
iqppear  evident,  that  all  the  erroneous  principles,  wfaidi  hare  degraded  the  com- 
mercial laws  of  America,  hear  a  closely  imitaiiTe  afi&nity  to  those  fallacioxu  l^s- 
lative  commercial  enactments,  that  have  been  maintained,  since  the  fimt  plutii^ 
of  her  trans- Atlantic  colonies,  by  En^and. 

It  wonld  have  been  anperfluoua  to  advnt  to  the  former,  and  recent,  commenul 
policy  of  England,  were  it  not,  that  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  states  ci 
continental  Europe,  the  example  of  England,  however  unsoundy  is  alwayt  referred  to, 
by  the  advocates  of  the  fallacies  of  legislative  protection  to  national  tttdustnft  inge- 
nuity, and  enterprise.  We  state  boldly,  tiiat  England  owes  not  her  prosperity  to 
that  spedous  I^;islative  protection,  which  America  and  other  nations,  extol  as  sagt- 
(nons  msdom ;  or,  as  grasping  maritime,  and  oommerdal,  monopoly,  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers,  and  lawgivers,  of  Britain.  We  repeat,  that  which  we  have  freqoentlj 
endeavoured  to  prove,  and  which  happily,  although  the  progress  of  conviction  faw 
been  slow,  is  now  very  generally  believed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which 
will  be,  at  no  remote  period,  as  generally  entertuned,  and  acted  upon,  in  the 
United  States, — but  which  fordgn  statesmen,  and  foreign  writers,  have  very 
seldom  admitted. — We  repeat,  lihat  England  haa  attained  her  prosperity,— not 
by  the  aid, — ^but  in  defiance,  of  her  illiberal  commercial  system ; — that  En^and 
has  owed  her  wealth,  and  power,  and  even  her  liberty,  to  her  geographical  posi- 
tion; to  her  many  commanding  harbours  $  to  her  fisheries,  which  ori^^ated  her 
naval  architecture  and  her  fleets  ;  to  the  vast  power  of  production,  yielded  1^ 
her  mines  of  coal  and  iron — interstratified  for  the  coal  to  smelt  the  iron ; — to  the 
coal  fields,  generally,  of  the  north,  central,  and  western  counties,  and  of  Wales; 
to  the  coid  and  iron  of  the  Clyde ;  to  the  salt  mines  of  C%edur^  uid  Glooeester- 
shire  ;  to  the  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Wales ; — to  her  geological 
formation,  from  her  granite,  and  limestone,  to  the  chalk  and  sandstone  ; — to  the 
variety,  elevations,  and  depressions  of  her  soils,  rising,  from  the  rich,  low,  lands 
of  Kent,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Lincolnshire, — ^firom  the  fertile  valleys  and  plum 
of  the  south,  and  of  the  central  counties,  up  to  the  pastures,  on  the  hdghts  of 
the  South  Downs, — on  the  hills  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire, — anduptotiie 
peaks  of  Derby,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cumberland : — to  soils  and 
pastures,  varying  from  tiie  straths,  uid  dales,  of  Scotland,  up  to  &e  brows  of  the 
Cheviot  and  Pentland  hills,  and,  north,  to  Bredalbane,  to  the  Grampians,  and  to 
the  highlands : — ^to  the  materials  for  building,  which  ber  stone,  lime,  and  sbte, 
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qoanies,  and  her  clays,  and  her  woods,  hare  yielded; — to  her  oak,  and  other 
forests,  which  enabled  her  to  build  her  war  fleets,  her  merchant  ships,  her  coasting 
Tessels,  and  her  fishing  boats,  until  wood,  when  wanted,  conld  have  been  brought 
to  her  ports,  and  ship  yards,  from  afar; — to  the  very  inconstancy  of  a  climate, 
not  liable  to  great  heat,  nor  to  intense  cold  i — and,  saperadded  to  these  great 
natural  adrantages, — to  those  political,  moral,  and  inventive  elements,  without 
which  all  other  blessings  would  have  been  of  minor  power :— that  is  to  say, — 
to  civil  liberty,  under  the  constitution  of  England,  founded  on  the  Magna  Charta, 
and  strengthened,  and  secnred  by  the  Petition  of  lUghts,  tlie  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
the  Bill  of  lights,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement: — to  the  persevenmce,  and 
industry  of  her  people ; — to  the  enterprise  of  her  manu&cturers,  and .  the 
skill  of  her  artisans ;  to  the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  the  canals  whidi  it  origi- 
nated to  the  steam-engine,  spinning-jenny,  mule,  and  power^loom  ;— to  the 
adrenturoas  Kpini  of  her  princely  merchants ; — and,  to  tbe  hardy  intrepidity 
of  her  brave  mariners  : — ^To  all  these  physical,  and  moral  elements,  does 
Great  Britain  owe  her  power,  and  prosperity, — ^her  manufacturing  and  commer- 
dal  wealth, — ^her  abiUty,  in  themuntenance  of  her  power  and  credit,  to  jHiy  high 
taxation  and  high  rents :— in  despite  of  monopolies,  protective  duties,  and  dear 
food; — ^in  despite  of  all  these  banes  to  national  prosperity — banet  to  national  pro* 
gresSf  which  all  countries,  and  none  more  so  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  would  act  wisdy  by  ouioelling  from  thmr  leg^sUdion. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  England  also  escaped,  on  her  own  soil,  the 
perpetual  wars,  which  devastated,  and  prevented  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  continental  states  of  Europe ;  and  although  her  taxation,  and  her  public  debt, 
have  been  canied  to  an  incredible  hogh^  and  her  people  compelled  to  pay  far 
higher  for  mfdntaining  existence,  than  those  of  any  other  country ;  yet  the  genius 
and  character  of  her  people,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  British  islands, 
have  enabled  her,  in  defiance  of  Napoleon's  wars  and  decrees- -in  ^te  of  high 
taxation  and  dear  food,  to  enrich  herself,  so  far,  as  to  bear  all  her  war  burdens. 
Her  people  were  enabled  to  do  all  this,  and  to  pay  those  high  prices  for  bread 
and  butchers'  meat,  which  served  to  yield  high  rents  to  the  landlords  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;— not  by  restrictive  legislation,  but  by  home  industry,  and  by 
nuttitime  enterprise,— 4>y  a  most  profitable  carrying-trade, — and,  by  throwing  her 
nmnufactures,  with  great  gain,  into  all  the  markets  of  the  world:  while  the  industry, 
of  othw  European  countries,  was  paralysed  by  the  insecurity,  occasioned  by 
desoladng  invasions. 

In  time  of  war,  the  harbours  of  England  gave  her  military,  and  commerdal, 
fleets,  an  incalculable  advantage  over  those  of  contmental  Europe.  Lying  west  of 
the  continent,  the  prevailing  winds,  which  prevented  foreign  ships  from  putting  to 
lesy  enabled  those  of  the  east  coasts^  of  Britain,  and  Ireland^  to  leave  their  ports; 
those  of  the  west  coasts  being  at  the  same  time  safe,  from  their  position,  as  well 
as  from  the  protection  of  our  ships  of  war,  cruising  in,  and  ofl^  the  entrance  of 
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the  English  and  Irish  Channels.  Thus,  while  the  nations  of  the  continent  were 
disturbed  in  all  their  indostrioos  pursuits,  Grei^  Britain  enjoyed,  from  her 
geographical  situation  and  commanding  harbouQi,  peace  at  home,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  supplying  the  rest  of  the  world  with  her  domestic  &brics  and  the 
produce  of  her  colonies.  In  defiance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  our 
manufactures  found  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Qermany,  and  Italy ;  while,  even 
in  France,  ve  clothed  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon !  Thus,  although  taxed,  beyond 
all  possible  calculation  of  endurance,  the  natural  advantages  of  England,  and  the 
enterprise  of  her  people,  enabled  her  to  withstand,  in  magnificent  splendour,  the 
convulsions  that  shook  the  continent  to  its  foundation. 

Daring  the  whole  pmod  of  the  last  war,  and  since  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
the  navigation  laws  of  England,  and  the  system  of  high  duties,  or  the  prohibition 
of  the  fabrics  of  other  countries,  similar  to  those  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  were,  it  is  irae,  in  Aill  force  t  the  only  valoe  of  ehmony  eacape,  and 
(nrcmnvention  of  these  laws,  bemg  the  cmtmband  trade. 

But  let  us  folly  nnderstand  the  condUaon  oi  Europe,  ai^of  America,  during 
that  period. 

For  a  great  portion  of  the  time  which  elapsed  brtween  the  passing  ut  the 
navigation  act  *  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  continent  of  Europe  was  involved  in 

*  We  have  never  attributed  oiir  maritime  greatness  to  the  much  extolled  Navigation  Act.  The 
Mographical  position  of  England  rendered  her  always,  to  some  extent,  a  maritime  ]>ower.  The 
Danish  invasions,  and  their  settlement  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  increased  the  spirit  of  naval 
adveDture,  and  toUa  and  customs  were  levied  in  the  port  of  London  before  the  Anglet  dtscontinued 
aellii^  thnr  chUdren  to  fiireign  couotriei,  whidi  slave  trade  did  not  cesM  until  tne  latter  part  <^ 
the  time  of  Canute  the  Gre&L  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  121%  hu  fleet  is  aud  to  have  eaptoied 
800,  and  sunk  100  French  Alps  near  Helvoelsluyi,  being  the  greater  part  of  a  Frendi  lent 
by  Phillippe  Augustus  afpuut  Uie  Flemings ;  and  we  find  a  oommercial  and  navigation  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  Norway,  as  early  as  1290,  and  a  similar  treaty  with  Flanders  as  early  as  1274. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  mariner's  compass  it  asserted  to  have  been  invented,  Edward  I. 
mssed  a  law,  Char(a  Mercatoria,  for  the  protection  of  forage  merckamtt  m  England  j  and  the 
Cinque  Forts  were  then  compelled  to  provide  him  with  fif^-eeven  ships.  Two  years  after,  be  was 
enabled  to  tend  her  biggett  Mp$  of  toar  to  France. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  that  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  had  been  con- 
cluded between  England,  and  Portugal,  Spain,  Venice,  Holland,  Genoa,  the  towns  of  Flanders, 
Cologne,  Pisa,  and  with  Scotland  and  Finland.  Edward  III.  had  a  great  galley  built  for  him  at 
Nice.  In  1393  England  lend*  ships  of  war  (o  Denmark.  In  1483  the  king  of  England  prohibits 
Ihe  importation  of  foreign  manufactures. 

In  1513,  the  king  formed  a  permanent  royal  navy.  He  had  one  abip  of  1000  tons,  and  hired 
two  ships  of  war  to  Venice  to  fight  agunst  the  Turlu. 

The  flnt  navi^don  act  on  record  is  that  of  the  5tl^  Richard  II.,  13B1,  whicfa  enacted  hi  sub- 
stance, "  That  for  increaung  the  shipping  of  England,  of  late  much  diminisfaes,  none  of  the  kin|*s 
subjects  shall  faereaf^  ship  any  kind  of  mmchandise  either  outward  or  homeward,  but  only  in 
■hips  of  the  kin^s  lutgects,  on  forfeiture  of  their  abips  and  metchan^se,  in  whidi  abo  tiie  greater 
part  of  the  crew  shall  be  the  king>  subjects." 

Henry  VII.  prohibited  the  importation  of  certain  commodities,  unless  imported  in 
ships  belonging  to  English  owners,  and  manned  by  English  seamen.  By  the  5  Etii. 
c.  5,  foreign  ships  were  excluded  from  our  fisheries  and  coasting  trade.  The  Farlia- 
meat,  in  1650,  prohibited  all  ships,  of  all  foreign  nations  whatever,  from  trading  with 
the  plantations  in  America,  without  having  previously  obtained  a  licence ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1651 ,  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  passed  the  famous  Aet 
Navigation^  intended  'to  promote  British  navigation,  and  to  weaken  or  destroy  the 
naval  power  of  the  Dutch.'  The  act  declared  *  Uiat  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever, 
of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  im- 
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war,  and  manufacturing  indastry  was  consequently  paralysed  except  in  England. 
The  fleets  of  England  were  generally  victorious,  and  often  enriched  the  country 

ported  either  into  England  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  plantations,  exceptin  ships  belong- 
ing to  English  subjects,  and  of  which  the  master  and  the  greater  number  of  the  crew 
were  also  English ;  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  except  in  British  ships,  or 
in  tuck  *hip»  a*  were  tike  realprcperty  ^  fhe  people  of  the  country  orplaee,  in  which  the 
jfoodt  were  produced,  or  Jrom  which  th^  could  onfy  be,  or,  most  utuMy  wen 

The  Dutch  had  but  little  home  produce  to  export.  The  act  of  the  Commonwealth 
not  having  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute-book,  the  provisions  of  the  Navigation 
Act  were  embodied,  with  some  little  modifications,  in  the  act  of  13  Car.  2,  c.  18.  It  was 
broadly  proclaimed,  and  considered  to  be,  the  C^rta  Maritima  of  England  I 

In  the  14th  of  Charles  II.  a  supplemental  statute  was  passed,  for  obviating  eva- 
sions  of  the  previous  statute.  The  latter  statute  prohibited  all  importation  of  a  long  list 
of  enumerated  commodities,  under  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  vsssels,  whether  British 
or  foreign,  under  the  penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  ships  and  goods,  from 
Holland,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  were  included  in  the  12  Car.  2, 
c.  18. 

Amongst  the  very  few  fallacies  uttered  by  Adam  Smith,  is  his  admiration  of  the 
navigation  laws.  *  When,*  says  he  '  the  act  of  navigation  was  made,  though  England 
and  Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the  most  violent  animosity  subsisted  between  the 
two  nations.  It  had  begun  during  the  government  of  the  long  parliament,  which  first 
framed  this  act,  and  it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during  that  of  the  Pro- 
tector and  of  Charles  II.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  regulations 
of  t'nis  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from  national  animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  how- 
ever, at  if  they  had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.  National  ani- 
mosity at  that  particolar  time  aimed  at  the  very  same  object  which  the  most  deliberate 
wisdom  would  nave  recommended^ — the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the 
only  naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  security  of  England.  The  act  of  navigation 
is  not  Jaztourable  to  Joreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arise 
from  it.  The  interest  of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  relations  to  foreign  nations  is  like 
that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  different  people  with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as 
cheap  and  to  sell  as  dear  as  possible.  But  the  act  of  navigation,  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  sellers,  must  necessarily  diminish  that  of  buyers ;  and  we  are  thus  likely  not 
only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more 
perfect  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  opu- 
lence, the  act  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of 
England.'— ^eo^  tf  Nation*. 

Mr.  MacCulloch,  on  this  opinion,  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks.  "It 
may,  however,  be  very  fairly  doubted,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  navigation  law 
bad  the  eHects,  here  ascribed  to  it;  of  weakening  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch,  and  of 
intmasiDg  that  of  Uiis  kingdom.  The  Dutch  were  very  powerful  at  sea,  for  a  long 
period  after  the  passing  of  this  act ;  and  it  seems  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  decline 
of  tbeir  maritime  preponderance,  was  owing  rather  to  the  gradual  increase  of  commerce 
and  navigation  in  other  countries,  and  to  the  disasters  and  burdens  occasioned  by  the 
minous  contests  the  Republic  had  to  sustain  with  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  Louis  XIV., 
than  to  the  mere  exclusion  of  their  merchant  vessels  from  the  ports  of  England.  It  is 
not  meant  to  say,  that  this  exclusion  was  altogether  without  effect.  The  eCTorts  of  the 
Dutch,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  English  navigation  law,  show  that,  in  their  apprehen- 
sion, it  operated  injuriously  on  their  commerce.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  its  Influ- 
ence, in  this  respect,  has  been  greatly  over-rated  in  this  country.  EsKesxive  taxation, 
and  not  our  navigation  taw,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits,  and  of  the 
decline  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation  in  Holland.  *  Les  guerres,'  says  the 
wdl-informed  author  of  the  Commerce  de  la  HoUande,  'terminees  par  les  tratt^s  de 
Nimegue,  de  Ryswick,  d'Utrecht,  et  enfin  la  derni^rc  par  le  trait6  d  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
oat  successivemeut  oblige  la  Republique  de  faire  usage  d^une  grand  credit,  et  de  faire 
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with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy;  the  Angh}-Americ8n8  carried  on  an  active  ooo- 
traband  trade  in  supplying  the  Spanish,  and  French,  colonies,  in  America, 
and  in  the  West  Indies  with  British  manufactures;  although  Spain  and 
France  prohibited  any  foreign  trade  oi  intercourse  with  their  colonies.  The 
periods  of  peace^  which  occurred  between  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and 
the  general  peace  of  the  world,  102  years  afterwards,  were  of  far  too  shcnt  doia- 
tion  for  the  nations  of  Europe  to  become  great  manufectnring  states.  The 
French,  and  Germans,  and  Flemings,  were  industrious ;  but  the  profligate  extra- 
vagance of  Louis  XIV.,  the  derangement  of  the  public  revenues  under  Louis 
XV.  and  his  unfortunate  successor, — the  extortion  of  the  farmers  general,  and 
the  degraded  state  of  the  industrious,  and  productive,  classM  in  France,  were  all 

des  etnprunts  ^oormes  pour  en  sontenir  les  fralx.  Les  dettes  ont  8urckag4  Tetat  d'une 
sonime  iromenae  d'intergts,  qui  ne  pouvoient  glre  payes  que  par  une  auffmentatian  eateu- 
tive  ifi^dttt  dont  il  a  fallii  .faire  porter  la  plus  forte  partie  par  les  consommations  dans 
un  pays  qui  n*a  qu'un  territotre  extr&mement  born6,  et  par  consequent  par  I'industrie. 
II  a  done  fallu  faire  enchirir  inBniment  la  main-d*(Buvre.  Cette  eherw  de  la  maia- 
d'oeuvre  a  non  seulement  restreint  presqae  toute  aorte  de/abrique  et  ^mebuine  i  la  eon* 
Mommation  inUrieuref  mais  etie  a  encore  port£  un  coup  bien  senuUe,  aa  commerce  de 
fr^t,  partie  accesioire  et  le  plus  precieuse  du  commerce  d'economie  :  car  cette  cbert£  a 
rendu  la  construction  plus  chere,  et  augraente  le  prix  de  tous  les  ouvrages  qui  tiennent 
k  la  navigation,  m^me  de  tous  les  ouvrages  des  ports  et  des  magasins.  II  n*etoit  pas 
possible  que  I'augmentation  du  prlx  de  la  main-d'oBuvie  ne  donn&t,  malgr^  tous  les  efforts 
de  reconomie  Hollandolse,  un  avantage  sensible  aux  autres  nations  qui  voudroient  se 
livrer  au  commerce  d'economie  et  a  celui  de  fr£t.' — (Tome  ii.  p.  221.) 

"This  extract,  which  might,  were  it  necessary,  be  corroborated  by  others  to  ihe  same 
effect  from  all  the  best  Dutch  writers,  show  that  it  is  not  to  our  navigatton  law,  nor  to 
the  restrictive  regulations  of  other  foreign  powers,  but  to  the  abuse  of  the  funding 
syitem,  and  the  excess  of  taxation,  that  the  decline  of  the  commercial  greatness  and 
maritime  power  of  Holland  was  really  owing.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  opinion 
maintained  by  Dr.  Smith  and  otliers,  that  the  navigation  law  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  augmenting  the  naval  power  of  this  country,  rests  on  any  better  foundation.  The 
taste  of  the  nation  for  naval  enterprise  had  been  awakened,  the  navy  had  becoow 
exceedingly  formidable,  and  Blake  had  achieved  his  victories,  before  the  enactment  of 
this  famous  law.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  certain  that  the  navigation  act  had,  in 
this  respect,  the  effect  commonly  ascribed  to  it,  that  there  are  good  ground*  for  thinking 
it  had  a  precisely  opposite  effect,  and  that  it  operated  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increaie 
our  mercantile  navy.  It  is  stated  tn  Roger  Coke's  Treatise  o»  Trade,  published  in 
1671  (p.  36),  that  this  act,  by  lessening  the  resort  of  strange  to  our  ports,  had  a  most 
injurious  effect  on  our  commerce ;  and  he  further  states  that  we  had  lost,  within  two 
years  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1650,  the  greater  part  of  the  Baltic  and  Greenland 
trades,  (p.  48.)  Sir  Josiah  Child,  whose  treatise  was  published  in  1691,  corroborates 
Coke's  statement ;  for  while  he  decidedly  approves  of  Lbe  navigation  law,  he  admits 
that  the  English  shipping  employed  in  the  Eastland,  and  Baltic  trades,  had  decreased  at 
least /wo  Mtn2s  since  lis  enactment,  and  that  the  foreign  shipping  employed  in  these  Uades 
had  proportionally  increased.  (  Treatise  on  Trade,  p.  89,  Glasg.  edit.)  Exclusive  <i£ 
these  contemporary  authorities,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  an  extensive  and  extremely  well-informed  merchant,  condemns  the  vbole 
principle  of  the  navigation  act;  and  contends  that,  instead  of  increasing  our  shipping 
and  seamen,  it  had  diminished  them  both ;  and  that,  by  rendering  the  freight  of  ships 
higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  it  had  entailed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  puUie, 
and  been  one  of  the  main  causes  that  had  prevented  our  carrying  on  the  6soery  so 
successfully  as  the  Dutch.  (Essojf  on  the  Cause*  of  the  Deebne  of  Forje^  Tnuk, 
p.eo.ed,  1756.) 
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ruinous  to  fVen<^  manofactures,  notwithstanding  the  genius  and  thrift  of  the 
artuans  and  muui&etarers  of  Paris  and  othw  towns.  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
alk  manuiacturers  of  Lyons,  who  always  dedaimed  aguni^  kgislative  protection , 
formed  a  remarkaUe  exception  ;*  and  this  prosperity  was  favoured  by  the 
contraband  trade  in  French  silks,  prohibited  to  he  legally  imported  into 
B^land. 

In  Germany^  including  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  inhabitants  were  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced  in  the  arts,  nor  were  the  feudal,  or  military,  systems  of  those 
ooontries  favouraUe  to  manu&cturing  industry.  Pasturage  and  agriculture  were 
more  immediately  remunerative  occupations :  both  the  li^r  could  be  resorted  to 
^Ui  little  means,  even  by  the  soldier  on  furlough.  Excepting  some  imperial  and 
royal  &brics,  producing  some  porcelun,  glass,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  all  at  an 
aMMrmous  cost ; — excepting,  also,  tite  common  woollens  and  linens,  spun  and 
woven,  in  most  countries,  by  tiie  peasant,  and  common  smiths'  work,  and  the 
rough  gear,  and  other  articles  made  by  millwrights,  wheelwrights,  and  other  ordi- 
nary artisiois,  there  were  but  two  manujCBCtures,  of  any  great  importance,  in  all 
Gennany,  including  the  Aurtrian  dominions.  These  manufactures  were  the 
linen  iabrics,  diiefly  of  Silesia,  and  the  woollens,  especially  the  fine  cloths  of 
Saxony.  Both  attained  perfection  without  any  legitlative  protection :  without  the 
government  prohibking,  or  imponng  high  dutiei  on,  Britith  or  other  linens  or 
wcoUeiu:  without}  as  in  En^and,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  linens,  as  in  FVance 
on  woollens,  excluding,  by  prohibitions  and  duties :  withi»it  premiums  on  their 
exportation,  or  bounties  on  their  being  made,  and  used,  for  home  consumption. 

England  at  one  time  imposed  legislatiTe  impoations,  or  prohiMtions,  on  both 
foragn  linen  and  wodlen  manu&otures.  Bat,  etU  bono?  IMd  ather  thrive  in 
consequence  1  Certainly  not.  The  wars  of  Frederidc  the  Second,  and  the  wars  of 
Napt^eon,  which  involved,  in  ruin,  the  peaceful  homes,  and  industry,  of  Saxony 
and  Silesia,  rendered  useless  high  dut^  on,  or  pic^bitions  of,  the  linens  and 
wooHenn  of  those  countries,  in  Enghmd. 

The  manufactures  of  Venice,  and  of  Italy,  were  on  the  decline ;  and,  as  far  as 
they  entered  into  the  generaLtraffie  of  the  world,  were  vanishing  before  the  wars 
of  the  Fiendi  revolution.  Those  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  also,  had  been 
paralysed  by  those,  and  previous,  wars.  The  characteristic  industry,  and  thrifty 
habits  of  the  Dutch,  and  Flemings,  did  not  abandon  them ;  but  the  wars  caused 
them  to  fail  in  produdng  fabrics,  to  compete  wUh  those  of  England. 

Denmark,  Swedm,  and  Russia,  never  had,  before  the  peace  of  1814,  any 
BtanafBCtures  of  consequence.  Portugal  had  none,  exc^t  some  jewellery,  com- 
mon trinkets,  and  the  ordinary  woven  fiibrics  of  the  peasants,  and  the  common 
artides,  made  by  ordinary  handicraftsmen.  Long  before  the  date  of  the  unwise 
Methuen  treaty,  British  woollens  were  worn,  and  used,  in  Portugal. 

•  See  Commercial  Statistics.   PartV.  Fcance. 
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The  imbetnlHy  of  the  Spanuh  monareha,  and  admiiiiatratow,— tiie  tngotry  of 

the  ecclesiastics, — and  the  ignorance,  and  superstition,  of  the  common  people, — 
and  the  pride  and  haughty  character  of  the  aristocracy,  rend^ed  it  impossible^ 
at  all  times,  for  that  country  to  manu&cture  in  competition  with  England. 

Angh-Amenea  was  not,  nor,  daring  tbe  colonial  sway,  England  woold  not 
allow  her  to  become,  a  manufacturing  country ;  and,  although  we  have  denonnoed 
that  policy  as  arbitrary  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  Enghmd,  it  would  not  have 
been  profitable  for  America  to  fabricate  articles,  which  would  have  beep  supplied 
mucb  cheaper  by  England,  in  exchange  for  the  raw  materuls  of  the  old  colonies, 
and  for  the  money  realised  by  the  trade  carried  on,  illicitiyy  or  o&erwiM)  with  the 
foreign  West  Indies. 

With  the  exception  of  one  artide,  tbertfore^  tiiere  were  none  tha^  it  ooold 
have  been  even  pretended,  any  other  country  was  able  to  manofiictare  dieaper 
than  England :  that  article  consisted  of  silk  in  its  various  forms.  Yet  in  Lyons, 
the  chief,  and  most  profitable,  seat  of  the  silk  manufactures,  the  manufiscturers 
always  denounced  lej^ishitiTe  interference,  and  protection.  In  order  to  create 
magnificent  silk  manufoctures  in  Spitalfields  and  Derby,  French  silks  were  abso- 
lutely prohibited  until  1828;  and,  since  then,  high,  and  in  many  cases  prohibitory 
duties,  have  been  imposed,  and  are  still  imposed,  on  French  silk  manufiBctarer 
Now  what  has  been  tlie  result  of  high  duties,  or  prohilntions,  in  En^and  ?  It  is 
evident  that  the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  of  wool,  of  metals,  and  of  earthenware, 
never — or  scarcely  ever — ^looked  up  to  high  dnties,  and  prohibitions,  as  protec- 
tions, under  which  they  should  rise  and  flourish.  They  naturally  considered  the 
home  demand,  as  '  a  remunerating  market ;  but  tiiey  looked,  also,  to  Uie 
markets  of  the  world  for  their  (abrics,  and  in  which,  if  they  did  not  manu&cture 
as  cheaply,  as  other  countries,  they  must  sell  at  a  loss,  and  not  at  a  profit.  Can 
any  French,  or  German,  or  American  statesman,  or  l^slator,  or  politician,  or 
elector,  or  mannfactnrer,  or  shipowner,  be  suffioientiy  credulous  to  believe,  that 
English  manufacturers,  would  have  persisted,  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second, 
in  fabricating  goods,  extensively,  for  supplying  foreign  markets,  at  a  loss,  because 
a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  was  secured  to  them  by  the  legislature  ? 

No  1  It  is  evident  that  whenever  an  article,  of  any  importance,  continues  to 
be  exported  to  a  foreign  market,  it  cannot  be  injured,  by  a  similar  article,  manu- 
factured abroad,  entering  into  competition  in  the  home  market  witii  the  home- 
produced  artide :  otherwise,  the  home-produced  fabric  could  not  be  prepared 
for  any  market  so  cheaply  as  the  foreign  article, — and,  oonsequentiy,  would  not 
sell  in  a  foreign  market,  except  at  a  loss :  that  is.,  at  a  price  as  low  as  a  untilar 
foreign  article  of  equal  quality. 

It  was  attempted,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  rear  and  enoonn^  Unen  manu- 
factures, by  prohibiting  or  neariy  excluding,  by  high  duties,  all  fore^  manufac- 
tures of  flax,  except  linen  yams :  the  latter  being  required  for  the  looms,  the  import- 
ation of  them  chiefly  from  Silesia.   Bounties  were  also  granted  on  the  e^K»tation 
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of  linens.  Hie  whole  follacionB  expedient  proved  a  miserable  feihire.  The  forced 
manufacture,  was  never  really  profitable,  but  it  was  expensive.  The  Scotch  Unen- 
spinners,  weavers,  and  bleachers,  did  not  depend  upon  artifidal,  but  upon  Uie 
intrinsic  cheapness  of  their  fobrics,  and  upon  economy :  they  considered  the 
bounty  on  l^e  exportation  of  linens  a  free  gift,  which  they  did  not  refuse  to  accept. 
The  bounty  upon  linens,  exported,  was  abolished.  Bud  the  prices  actually  in^ 
creased.  We  could,  mtinrnt  difficulty,  prove,  in  all  other  cases  of  productive 
industry,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  linen  manufactures,  that  protection  has  been 
the  bane  of  prosperity ;  imd  that  competition,  where  tlie  practical  elements  of 
production  exist,  is  the  true  promoter  of  perfecting,  and  rendering  profitable,  and 
consequentiy  prosperous,  the  works  of  labour  and  ingenuity. 

Of  all  the  fiibrics  of  England,  the  silks  of  Spitalfields  have  been  the  most 
highly  protected.  Yet  there  are  not  so  wretched  a  body  of  artisans,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  the  nlk  weaves  of  that  dirty,  unhealthy!  squalid  distoxct  The 
weather-beaten,  daring,  smuggler,  has  always  despised  the  customs  laws,  and 
the  coast  guards,  upon  which  depended  the  shrivelled,  degraded,  and  feeble 
artisans,  who  have  inhabited,  and  now  inhabit,  the  muerable  dwellings  in 
the  Bonth-eaatem  London  districts.  If  tiiere  had  been  no  prohibitions,  or 
high  duties,  the  silk  manufactures  of  Spitalfields,  would  have  either  never 
existed,  to  tempt  men  into  wretched  employment,  or,  they  would  have  arisen, 
and  prospered,  on  fair,  practical  grounds  of  moral,  and  natural,  advantages, 
OT  principles;  and, would  have,  consequentiy,  entered  into  profitable  com- 
petition with  similar  fabrics  produced  elsewhere.  The  weavers,  and  others,  con- 
coned  as  wtisans,  would  have  clean,  and  salubrious,  places  of  abode, — ^they  would 
have  had  a  sufficiency  of  what  we  believe  they  have  never  had,  either  in  the 
present  generation,  or  in  past  goierations, — ^that  is,  a  sufficiency  oi  wholesome  food, 
and  decent  clothing.  Instead  of  which,  they  were  miserable  when  foreign  silks 
were  prohibited;  they  continue  miserable,  when  there  have  been  only  modifications 
in  the  duties,  so  fiu*  as  still  to  allow  the  smuggler  ample  profits,  by  eluding  the 
duties,  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  on  fabrics  which  are  small  in  bulk  com- 
pared with  their  great  value.  We  have  littie  hope  of  greatly  ameliorating  the 
wretchedness  of  the  present  generation  of  silk  weavers  in  Spitalfields ;  but  let  us 
not  entice,  by  the  fiilhunous  hypocrisy  of  high  duties,  another  generation  into 
the  same,  or  similar  abodes  of  wretchedness. 

Bnt  whenever  a  diminution  of  duties  upon  foreign  articles  has  been  attempted, 
tiie  manufacturers,  of  rimilar  articles  at  home,  have  very  generally,  though  not 
always,  prodaimed,  that  ruin  must  be  the  consequence.  We  have  never  dis- 
covered that  this  effect  has  followed ;  and  the  only  arts,  or  manufactures,  which 
we  have  found  not  to  prosper  have  been  those,  for  which  natural,  and  moral, 
elements  were  not  favourable,  and  which,  consequentiy,  ought  never  to  have 
been  attempted.  One  drawback  we  have  to  obserre, — ^tiiat  is,  when  the  raw 
material  has  been  highly  taxed.   When  the  duties  were  lately  reduced  on  gloves. 
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and  muHifftctnies  of  leather,  on  leather  itself,— on  rosin,  by  the  distiUers  of 
turpentine, — all  engaged  in  those  fabrics  assured  the  Board  <^  Trade  that  thejf 
would  be  ruined.  But  they  have  all  gone  on^  since  then«  prosperii^;  ao  has  ez- 
periraice,  in  England,  proved  it  to  have  been,  in  all  cases,  where  restrictiona 
have  been  abolished,— and  such  will  be  the  salutary  effect  of  removing  ev^ 
duty,  which  has  been  imposed,  under  the  as«impta<m  of  protectmg  any  brandi  of 
productive  industry. 

Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  still  consider  it  pemicdoaB,  and  unjust^  in  a 
government,  or  a  legislature,  to  tax  any  (me  dass,  or  any  <me  individualt  at  tiw 
expense  of  another. 

We  lay  it  down  as  a  sound  principle,  that  the  oeeupation*  qf  the  people,  com- 
moditiet,  and  commerce,  should  not,  any  one  of  the  three,  be  taxed  at  the  expense 

of  the  other  two. 

Since  the  year  1621  there  have  been  great  modifications  in  the  British  customs 
duties.  The  tariffs  of  1842,  and  1845,  have  constituted  the  greatest  advances 
since  Mr.  Pitt's  tariff  in  1787,  towards  sound  prindples;  but  Hie  existing  tariff 
still  includes  the  most  pemicioiu  rates  of  dutiea.  Modifications  of  the  nav^ar 
tion  biws,  have  also  been  made. — See  Nav^ation  and  Customs  Laws. 

As  to  the  terms  reoiprocity,  and  protbctiom,  the  first,  as  well  as  the  last 
term,  has  been  fertile  in  foUacious  argumoata.  I^e  advocates  of  redprodty  (Kmtend, 
that  we  should  not,  in  England,  reduce  our  customs  duties,  if  other  countries  do 
not  diminish  tiieir  import  taxes.  In  plain  language,  that  so  long  as  other  nations 
continue  to  do  what  ti  vrmtg,  the  British  government,  and  padiament,  ahonU 
also  maintain  that  which  is  wrong — that  we  shoxUd  not  do  that,  which,  we  know, 
to  be  right,  because  other  nations  do  not,  simtdtaneously,  decide  upon  doing 
that  which  is  right, 

Wlien  the  interdiange  oi  commodities,  eitiier  raw  or  manofoctiired,  befewera 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  district^  is  subjected  to  no  other  rratriction  than,  its 
just  proportion,  of  the  tax  purely  necessary  to  maintain  its  security  and  its  mum~ 
cipal  order,  and  to  defray  tiie  expense  of  erecting  and  supporting  inditpensabU 
public  buildir^s  and  irutitutiom,  we  find,  in  that  case,  practical  frw  trade  odsting, 
within  such  town  or  district,  based  upon  a  common  interest,  whidi  each  indi- 
vidual will,  from  personal  interest,  stru^e  to  maintain  in  its  peaceful  course. 

A  great  nation  is  a  great  commnnityy  and  all  the  natums  of  the  earth,  if  the 
intercourse  and  trade  between  them  were  as  free  as  between  the  individuals  of  a 
municipality,  would  then  actually  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  profitable  system  of  com- 
mon intercourse,  based  upon  commcm  intereats,  which  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
any  one  of  the  nations  concerned  to  disturb.  The  greater  tiie  commerdal  rela- 
tions between  the  nations,  the  more  disastrous  would  be  the  conaequences  of  a 
war  which  would  interrupt  their  reciprocity  of  interests.  In  [voportion  as  this 
commercial  and  redprocal  interest  has  been  of  long  standing,  and  of  great  ex. 
tent,  the  greater  would  be  the  securities  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the 
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more  diaaatrous  would  be  the  calamity,  of  oontiniung  a  war,  between  two  or  more 
comktries  so  curoomstanced. 

All  wars  are,  more  or  less,  detrimental  to  the  production  of  wealth,  bat  a 
sospension  of  intercourse  with  a  nation  in  which  England  finds  but  a  trifling  de- 
mand for  her  manufactures,  would  be  of  minor  consequence,  provided  such  war 
did  not  interrupt  our  intovoorae  with  ooontries  whose  trade  of  important 
valne.  A  suspension  of  intercoorae,  for  example,  between  England  and  America, 
could,  only  with  greet  loss  to  both,  from  the  long  duration,  and  enormous  extent 
of  their  mutual  intercourse,  be  possibly  maintained. 

A  WAB  of  HATiBiAL  iNTBRSBTS,  or,  more  propcrly  speaking,  of  uatbrxai, 
IHJVRIBS — that  is,  a  war  of  eustom-houaes  or  fiscal forts,  with  their  garrisom 
revenue  officers  and  servants,  has  long  been  declared  and  carried  on  between  most 
European  nations.  This  warfare  of  interests,  or  injuries,  has  not  ceased  with 
the  wars  of  bloodshed;  and,  if  we  may  ever  expect  leoarity  against  areourrence 
of  the  calamities  attendant  on,  and  consequent  to  the  latter,  it  will  be,  when  we 
destroy  the  elements  of  the  former, — ^in  short,  by  the  extention  of  free  trade  be- 
ttoeen  aU  nations. 

In  the  history  of  Europe  we  cannot  discover  a  sovereignty,  great  or  insignifi- 
cant, that  has  not  maintained  its  war  of  material  injuries  against  its  neighbours, 
daring  the  usually  considered  state  of  peace,  as  well  as  when  engaged  in  actual 
armed  hostili^. 

Tliere  is  no  theory,  probably,  more  flattering  to  princes  and  statesmen,  or  to 
a  whole  nation,  than  to  institute  measures  which  hold  out  independence  of  all 
other  nations,  by  prodacing,  and  manofoctoring,  at  home,  all  that  is  considered 
necessary  and  luxurious.  It  was  easy  to  win  a  prince,  and  people,  to  adopt 
the  application  of  so  very  plausible  a  delusion.  Louis  XIV.,  authorised  M.  Col- 
bert to  revise  and  establish*  those  fabrics  which  that  monarch,  by  his  dragon- 
adeSf  and  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes,  nearly  ruined  ;  while  he,  at  the  same 
time,  drove  the  most  skilful  artisans  from  France  into  EngUnd,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many* M.  Colbert,  one  of  the  most  hcmest  fuid  patriotic  ministers,  of  whom 
France  can  boast,  directed  his  steadfast  attention  to  financial  reform;  but, 
unfortunately  for  his  country,  he  became  dazzled  witii  the  &llacioaa  principle  of 
forcing  home  manufactures  by  monopoliea,  by  premntms,  and  by  imposing 
duties  on  those  of  other  countries.  He  encouraged,  by  large  botmties,  and 
by  exclusive  privileges,  manufacturers  to  settle  in  France  ;  he  protected 
them  by  despotic  laws,  without  considering  that  he  was  taxing,  and 
oppresiring,  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few^ — tiiat  he  was  destroying 

*  M.  Colbert  did  not,  however,  establish  the  system  of  prohibition.  The  duties  he  imposed 
on  imports,  never  exceeded  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem.  *'  He  gave  way  to  natioDal  prejudice,  aayt 
Voltaire,  "against  the  freedom  of  trade  in  com."   With  the  exception  of  his  erroneous  though 

Ktriotic  Tiewa  respecting  maoufoctures,  we  are  bound  to  admit  Uie  general  wisdom  of  Col- 
rt*s  administration.  He  had  to  struggle  all  his  life  against  rivals  and  prejudices.  The  king 
was  shamefiilly  ungratefnl  to  him.  The  aristocracy  detested  him,  and  his  unpopularity  was  so 
gnat,  when  he  died  in  1683,  that  ba  was  buried  at  ni^t  to  prevent  a  riot. 
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thwi  competition  which  creates  cheapness,  and  perfection,  in  mana&ctores, 
^that  his  bounties,  and  duties,  were  taxes  on  the  whole  community,  and 
especiaUy  on  the  agriculturists,  who  have  ever  since  been  oppressed  by 
duties,  nearly  prohibitory,  on  the  article  iron:  most  necessary,  for  ploughs, 
harrows,  and  all  other  implements  oi  husbandry.  The  system  <^  Colbert, 
however,  became  exceedingly  popular.  Its  pitHniaed  grandeur,  flattered 
national  vanity ;  and  neither  the  monarch,  nor  the  people,  nor  Colbert  himsctf, 
understood  its  fallacy.    Political  economy  was  then  unknown. 

If  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  we  are  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions,  on  the  taxing  of  commodities;  whether  levied,  by  an  excise 
on  the  produce  of  home  labour,  or,  by  a  customs,  on  foreign  or  (xdonial  ar- 
ticles. 

In  order  to  obtun  the  greatest  revenue,  from  taxes  so  imposed,  the  maxi- 
mum of  taxation  will  be  Uie  point,  which  will  yield  the  most  revenue,  with- 
out that  maximum  ascending  higher  than  the  point,  where  it  commences  to  re- 
duce the  consumption  of  the  taxed  article,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of 
the  tax :  or  if  the  article  taxed,  be  imported  from,  or  similar  to  one  produced  in, 
a  foreign  country,  the  tax  must  not,  whether  the  object  be  revenue,  or,  the 
fallacy  called,  protection,  be  so  high,  as  to  leave  any  pro6^  exclusive  of  the  risk, 
to  the  contraband  trader. 

The  governments  of  nearly  all  countries  have,  probably  as  far  back  as  their 
foundation,  exacted  tribute,  or  tolls,  on  the  importation,  or  exportation,  of  com- 
modities. The  department  of  government,  established  to  levy  those  ^es,  was 
variolusly  named.  It  was  origins^ly  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  toll-house,  erected 
at  in  and  i>asses,  or  at  landing-places,  for  collecting  a  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the 
king,  or  prince.  In  progress  of  time,  it  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable 
deputments  of  state, — ^by  the  sea-coast,  by  straits,  by  rivers,  and  by  land.  In 
Germany  the  name  is  still  Zoll,  or  toU, — ^in  France,  Douane,  in  Italy,  Delano. 

Commodities  produced  in  one  country,  and  imported  into  another  country,  to 
be  used  therein,  can  only  enter  extensively  into  consumption  when  the  price  is,  as 
htv  as,  or  tower  than,  that  which  similar  commodities  can  be  produced  at  home. 

The  natural  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  of  soil,  climate,  minerals,  raw  mate- 
rials, geographical  position,  population,  and  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
vary  so  greatly  in  one  country  from  tiiose  of  another,  that  some  countries  em 
produce  some  commodities,  which  otJiers  canno/,  at  equally  low  prices. 

Commodities  which  a  country  does  not  produce  at  all,  or  only  at  high  prices, 
can  be  consumed,  by  the  non-producing,  or  dear-produmng,  country,  with  more 
advantage,  and  in  greater  quantity,  if  those  articles  are  purchased  at,  and  brought 
from,  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  the  cheapest  cost. 

There  is  no  country,  with  ordinary  advantages,  that  does  not  produce  some 
commodities  so  cheaply,  as  to  find  a  market  for  what  it  produces,  over  its  home 
consumption,  in  some  other  country;  and,  from  which  a  different  kind  of  article 
may  be  Drought,  with  profit,  in  return. 

This  interchange  constitutes  international  trade. 

The  more  numerous,  or  more  burdensome,  are  the  restrictions,  the  more 
limited  will  this  commerce  be. 

The  fewer  and  lighter  are  the  restrictions,  the  more  extended  will  it  prove* 
All  experience  forms  evidence  of  these  focts. 

If  a  nation  were  in  a  condition  tiiat  its  administoition,  and  security,  could  be 
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inainteined  without  CMoeting  that  tax.  upon  the  value  of  oohhoditiss,  which  con- 
•titates,  not  tiie  whole  nadcnml  income,  bat,  as  usually  leried,  what  is  tenned 
the  indirect  public  revenue,  then  no  duty  whatever  should  be  levied  either  upon 
artides  produoed  at  home,  or  upon  Uiose  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

A  pobltc  revenue  being  indispensable  to  defray  the  necessary  public  ex- 
pMidituze,  PBOPBBTY,  whether  in  lahd,  ot  in  cOHHOnrriEB  prodwed  at  home, 
or  imported  from  abroad^  ought  to  be  taxed,  or  made  to  yield  np  annually  a  Just 
proportion  of  its  rent,  or  profit^  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  legitimate  claime 
upon  the  nation.  This  proportion  of  the  annual  rent,  or  prqfit,  of  PBOPUtTT 
would  then  form  the  wAo/e  amount  equitable  taxation ;  levied  upon  aU  that 
could  equitably  constitute  the  wholx  hational  inoomjb. 

Bat  unless  (he  revenue  required  be  small,  and  the  property  taxed  be  such  as 
not  to  render  (he  collection  of  the  tax  inqointorial,  direct  taxes  will  not  be  wil- 
lingly submitted  to.  Yet  they  are  submitted  to  in  every  state  in  Europe,  though 
scarcely  at  all  in  the  United  States  of  America.  But  in  levying  a  revenue,  inde- 
pendently of  direct  taxation,  if  commodities  which  mter  into  home  consumption 
are  to  be  taxed,  the  equitaUe  scale  of  levying  this  tax  would  be,  to  impose  exactly 
the  same  duty  apon  an  article,  produced  at  hom^  as  upon  a  similar  artadle,  im- 
ported from  abroad. 

There  can  be  no  other  equitable  scale  of  taxing  commodities,  whether  pro- 
duced at  homc^  or  imp<ffted  from  abroad,  for  domestic  consamption. 

The  producer  never  pays  the  tax  upon  the  article  he  produces ;  he  must  add, 
to  make  any  profit  by  it,  the  duty,  or  tax,  as  well  as  his  profit,  to  the  cost  of 
production,  and  then  the  consumer  pays  the  whole,  including  the  tax. 

Whoever  produces  the  article  wntumedt  or  toherever  it »  produced,  the  eontwner 
payij  not  the  cost  of  producing  it,  but  the  whole  market  value  of  the  article,  in- 
cluding every  tax  upon  it.  The  producer  is,  however,  limited  in  bis  sales  by  the 
artide  he  produces  being  highly  taxed,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  his 
profits  are  also  diminished  by  taxes,  dther  at  home  or  abn>ad,  upon  the  article 
which  he  produces,  as  well  as  by  the  taxes  upon  every  article  whidi  he 
consumes. 

If  the  market  value,  of  the  home-produced  artide,  be  higher  than  the  cost  of 
a  similar  artide,  produced  and  imported  from  abroad,  &at  didbrence  of  valoe 
arises  from  a  restriction  upon  the  admission,  for  consamption,  of  the  cheaper 
artide :  dther  by  actual  prohilntion,  or  by  high  duties  forming  practical  jmi- 
hibition,or  by  duties  so  hij^,  that  the  fiu-dgn  artide  can  only  be  imported,  and 
used,  at  prices  eqiul  to  tiie  amount,  both  of  its  natural  market  value,  and  also  of 
the  tax  added,  either  for  revenue,  or  to  protect  the  artide  produced  at  home. 

Tlie  difference  between  tiie  naturd  price  of  an  artide  imported  from  abroad, 
and  the  higher  price  of  a  similar  artide  {nwluced  at  home,  is  a  tax  imposed  upon 
the  whole  community,  with  the  view,  for  there  can  be  no  other,  of  putting  the 
amount  of  tliat  diflference  into  (he  pocket  of  the  producer  of  the  home-made 
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article.  It  is  alao  a  far  greater  burden  upon  the  nation,  which  is  further  taxed 
to  the  value  of  so  mudi  of  the  hibour,  productic»i,  trade,  and  navigadon,  which 

tiw  protective  tax  restricts. 

If  taxation  upon  articles  of  consumption  be  indispensable  to  meet  the  claims 
upon  the  public  rev«ine:  then,  if  a  quarter  of  wheat  imported  £rom  Prussia, 
Odessa,  or  elsewhere,  pay  a  duty  of  eight  shillings,  or  four  shillings,  when  entered 
for  consumption  in  t^e  United  Kingdom :  in  like  manner,  every  quarter  of  wheat 
produced  at  home  ought,  on  sound  principle,  to  pay  a  duty  of  eight  shillings  or 
four  shillings!  or,  if  112 lbs.  of  sugar  imported  £rom  Jamaica  pay  a  duty  of 
fourteen  shillings  when  entered  for  consumption,  there  should  be  no  distinction 
made  to  the  consumer,  when  he  pays  a  tax  or  ^v^r  nseR,  whether  it  has 
been  produced  in  Bengal,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Jam  ,.<    ■  .- 

gallon  of  distilled  spirits  produced,  and  coatum  '  i,         >   .  k   .  .  t  ; 
in  that  case  a  gallon  of  distilled  spirits  whether  imported  trora  t'rance,  uouana, 
the  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  ought  to  pay  no  more,  when  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  than  a  tax  of  ten  shillings. 

But  although  this  mode  of  taxing  commodities  must  be  admitted  equitably 
there  will  always  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  great  a  feeling  against,  as 
great  a  resistance  to,  taxing  articles  produced  at  home,  as  there  would  be  to  levy 
the  revenue  by  direct  taxation.  In  /act,  an  excise,  from  the  necessarily  imptisi- 
torial  nature  of  its  character,  will  always  he  odious  amo^  a  free  people. 

It,  therefore,  remiuns  to  be  considered  how  far  we  can  advance,  in  simplifying, 
or  reforming  a  system  of  finance,  in  order,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  the  necessary 
revenue;  and,  to  impose  taxes  according  to  the  most  equitable  distribution,  and 
consistently  with  the  least  possible  inquiutorial,  or  oppresnve,  mode  of  collection. 

First,  ab  totaxrs  upon  cohhoditibs. 

The  following  statements  will  illustrate  the  revenue  collected  by  the  two  great 
dq)artment8  of  these  taxes,  tiie  excise  and  customs. 

Excise. — There  is  no  disputing  that  the  permanent  establishment  of  this,  at 
all  times  to  the  people  of  England,  odious  means  of  taxation,  owes  its  foundation 
to  the  long  parliament,  which  "  <usemhUd,  and  sat,  with  the  resolute  purpose  tf 
never  dissohing  until  all  illegal  taxation  was  aboSshed," 

Odious,  however,  as  the  exdse  has  ever  been  to  the  people  of  Bnj^nd, 
numerous  articles  were  subjected  to  it,  from  the  time  when  it  was  established  by 
the  long  parliament,  and  afterwards  under  WUliam  III.,  and  from  that  time  it 
was  increased  under  every  sovereign,  down  to  tiie  late  war,  when  we  find  the  list 
ei  excise  paying  articles  to  include,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1800, — 

Auction  duty  and  licences ;  beer,  bricks  and  files,  candles,  duty  and  licences ; 
coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  coaches,  duty  and  licences ;  cyder,  perry,  and  verjuic^  coffee 
dealers,  chocolate  dealers;  dealers  in  all  other  excisable  articles ;  gold  and  silver 
dealers,  glass,  hides  and  skins,  hops,  leather,  malt,  manufacturers  of  all  excisable 
articles,  metheglin  or  mead,  old  malt,  mum,  cyder  and  perry  duties  continoed ; 
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p^r,  parcbment, printed  calico,  and  all  printed  woven  goods;  salt,  soap,  shawls 

British,  Irish,  and  foreign  snuff,  starch,  sweets,  or  home-made  wines,  tea,  tobacco 

▼ellum,  wine,  wire. 

niese  forty-two  heads  of  exdse  duties  yidded*  in  1802,  a  gross  revenue : 

In  England,  of  £16,617,390 

  1,034^595 


Scotland 


Expenses  of  collection 


16,551,885 
2,833,226 


Net  Fevenne  £13,718,659 

Ireland  had  then  its  separate  revenue  and  income. 

Great  reductionB  have  been  made  in  the  nnmber  of  exdseable  duties  rince 
1820,  viz.,* 

In  1821,  the  excise  yielded  a  gross  revenue  of  27,399,902/. 

But  this  induded  the  revenue  upon  the  following  articles  transferred,  reduced, 

or  repealed,  viz. ; 


ARTICLES. 


Dbm. 


ARTICLSS. 


USt. 


liw.. 

IIN.. 


CoeiM  ud  ooooa-naU. 

Prpper.  ) 

Fonif n  apirlti.  >Tf mfarrBj  tm  ika  eoMmam- 
Wfaj:  ) 
Stl^rapasM.  ' 

CoMiM  tiWMlamd  to  atmn  and  taxM. 
Wtre,  rapraled. 
Cytend  psnr,  ditto. 
BUM  and  aUni,  dhto. 
Printod  goodt,  ritto. 


IStt. 
IMS. 
ISM. 


isas. 

ItM. 


Candte*.  ditte. 
TQm.  ditto. 
Starch,  ditto. 
Stone  bottlw,  ditto. 

BwMU,  nmd,  mat  bome^Mto  wtnM,  ditto. 
Too,  tvajufcmd  to  the  natoau. 
OloM,  Mdneed. 
Popor  ditto. 

Swp,  ditto. 


One  of  the  great  causes  of  grievance  under  the  excise,  is  the  necessary  sur- 
veys or  visite  of  the  exdse-officers,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  excise  management,  subjected  in  1835  to  surveys  or  visits  587,917 
establishments.    The  prindpal  of  which  were : — 


TRADES. 

NtiBlwr. 

TRADES. 

Nnmber. 

I4,«M 

^UB 

1M,974 
81,338 

se^ 

TillowMOkon — Dot  tor  retenoOi  bat  oo  a 

sttt 

M,034 
SIS 
7« 

Besides  numerous  others :  as  pyrol^eous  acid  makers,  rectifiers,  glass 
pinchers,  white-lead  makers,  snuff-mills,  card-makers.  University  printers,  corn- 
mills,  and  kilns  (Ireland). 

Since  1835,  surveys  on  several  of  the  above  trades  have  been  taken  off. 
Those  relieved  from  the  excise  surveys  on  tea,  wine,  beer,  vinegar,  starch, 
aweets,  and  home-made  wine,  and  atone  bottles,  amounted  to  262,191  persons, 
licences  to  these  were  found  to  cost  those  in  surveys,  above  1/.  each  penon,and 
the  expense  of  surveys  abstracted  72^  per  cent  from  the  amount  of  the  licence- 
duty,  the  net  produce  was  only  37^  per  cent  of  the  401,004/.  paid  by  the  dealers. 

The  gross  duty  on  vinegar  was  only  22,000/. ;  to  obtain  this  trifling  amount 
72,970  persons  were  subjected  to  a  survey  of  thdr  premises. 

The  excise  laws  have  been  revised  and  very  greatly  simplified :  and  the  present 
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management  of  the  department  is  mtrasted  to  peraOna,  who  administer  its  duties 
with  every  leniency,  consistent  with  the  necessity  of  preventing  £raad. 

In  1832,  the  gross  revenue  levied  by  the  excise  amounted  to  18,266,07l'>, 
but  this  included  tea,  3,509»820i.  Tiles,  starch,  atone  bottles,  sweets,  mead, 
and  home-made  wines,  &e.,  abolished;  and  soap,  papra,  and  {^ass,  on  which 
the  duties  were  reduced  to  about  one*half. 

The  produce  of  the  excise  has  apparently  decreased,  but  not,  if  the  duties 
repealed,  and  those  transferred  to  the  castoms  and  stamps  are  added  to  the 
acconn 

Pboducx  of  ^-^'^  T>titieB  in  the  Year  1844, 


ARTIGLIS. 


AmMama.  

SMb  

OlBW.  

Halt  

Faper.  •  

PaM^toMdnty.... 

„  Uo«DOM. 

Hoy  


Omt 
BriuiB. 


£ 

291,934 
UMn 
Mt,1S4 

mnr 

4Jt9S.H4 
«99,S3I 

i6a,i£9 

4,aS4 

nr.m 


Inlua 


.  «1  L  t'  I. 


£ 

IMls 
'e.sso 

H,476 
160.098 

"  S6 


■  •  I 

S 

M^S39 

1,033/in 

609^ 
183,183 
4,380 


Spirits  

Sogv.  

Vinegar.  

OasM  cwittolM. . 


HapajM— ti  la  Vteagw.. 

TMal  


1 

'  "  «  ■ 

88 

lai 
ll,&76 

'm 

11,173 

UA1V4* 

I,3»,16D 

14.fllMW 

13,118,60s 

1,3S3,I60 

In  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  abolished  the  auction  duty,  and  the  obnoxious  doty 
on  glass,  amounting  t(^ther  to  953,013/. 

Now,  in  order  to  render  die  ezdse  as  Utile  oppresuve — as  free  from  inquisitorial 
interference  with  labour,  manufactures,  and  trade,  we  consider  that^  whenever  the 
revenue  can  be  levied  equitably,  and  less  oppressively,  from  any  other  source,  we 
should  abolish  all  the  remaining  exdse  taxes :  excepting  the  duties  on  distilled 
spirits,  nutlt,  and  fioences ;  and,  the  collection  of  the  two  first  of  these  might  be 
transferred  to  one  new  and  efficient  rettetaie  depatts/tentf  to  replace  those  of  the 
existing  customs,  and  excise,  and  which  would  collect  the  taxes  on  commo£ties. 
The  third  licences  might  be  transferred  to  the  stamps  and  taxes. 

We  would  therefore  abolish,  1.  The  duty  on  bricks,  ss  bearing  oppresnvely 
hard  upon  a  laborious  occupation,  which  affords,  and  would  afford,  much  greater 
employment  to  the  people ;  thereby  giving  employment  to  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
glaziers,  joiners,  upholsterers,       &c.,  thereby  diminishing  poor-rates. 

2.  The  hop  duty  is  partially  repealed;  an  excise  duty  upon  wheat  or  a|^>les 
would  be  as  reasonable  as  upon  hops.  It  imposes  a  tax  upcm  particular  produc- 
tions which  can  only  be  cultivated  in  certain  parts  of  England;  and  the  poor- 
rates  in  Kent  are  much  higher  than  in  any  other  county. 

3.  I^tper  duties  ue  also  an  obnoxious  and  unequal  tax. 

3.  The  post-horse  duty  is  a  tax  upon  intercourse,  and  highly  objeiHionable. 

4.  The  soap  duties  are  absolutely  a  nuisance. 

5.  The  game  certiBcates  are  ridiculous  as  a  revenue  tax. 

6.  But  with  every  exception  that  can  be  urged  agunst  the  excise,  we  cannot 
dispense  with  its  revenue,  except  by  bold,  equal,  and  just  legislation  in  r^gptfd  to 
othe^  sources  of  taxation 
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U.— REVISION  OF  THE  C0STOMS  DUTIES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  duties  and  prohibitions  imposed  for  protecting 
Tarioas  interests^  the  duties  increased  since  1787*  were  augmented  with  the  idea 
of  adding  the  same  proportion  to  the  income  then  yielded,  as  to  Uie  duty  increased. 
The  fact  of  high  duties  either  caosing  a  diminution  xtf  consumption,  or  an  increase 
of  smuggling,  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unknown  to  the  generations  which  had 
arisen  in  the  Exchequer,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  and  until  the  duties  and  prohibitions  were  grappled  with  after  the  year 
1819,  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  others.  The  revisions  made  in  the  tariff  of  1825, 
by  Mr.  Huskisson,  1831  and  1832  by  Lord  Althorp,  and  in  1833  and  afterwards 
by  Lord  Sydenham,  then  Mr.  Foulett  Thomson  (although  those  statesmen  went 
as  for  as  parliament  would  allow  them,  the  ministers  having  been  actually  out- 
voted in  an  attempt  to  revise  the  timber  duties),  still  left  the  customs  duties 
and  com  laws  on  a  scale  highly  injurious  to  the  nation.  The  reductions  and 
abolitions  of  customs  duties  carried  into  effect  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842  and 
1845  formed  the  greatest  reform  made  in  the  customs  duties  since  1787 ;  but 
the  defects  even  of  the  existing  reformed  tariff  of  customs  duties  are  palpable. 
The  scale  of  corn  duties  were  not  defended  as  revenue  duties,  but  as  a  scale  of 
protection  to  the  British  agriculturist.  The  scale  could  not  be  protective,  without 
raising  the  price  of  bread  to  the  consumer.  If  it  did  not  intend  this  it  meant 
nothing.  If  it  did  not  intend  to  allow  com  to  be  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  be  sold  at  natural  prices — that  is  unrestricted  competition  prices — the 
scale  was  a  fallacy.  If  it  intended  to  be  a  scale  of  revenue  duties,  the  duties 
should  have  been  fixed,  and  not  variable  duties,  veering  with  the  weather,  and 
with  the  season.  But  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  the  minister,  to  say  his  diffi- 
culties were  great,  and  that  his  moderate  reduction  of  corn  duties,  aroused  the 
great  body  of  landlords  into  opposition  against  him. 

The  sugar  duties  are  highly  fallacious,  both  in  regard  to  supply  and  revenue. 
There  can  be  no  equitable  pretence  for  taxing  sugar,  or  any  other  commodity 
except  for  revenue.  In  eight  months  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  one 
1,000,000/.  of  revenue,  occasioned  by  the  recent  alteration  of  the  sugar  duties.  A 
duty  of  18s.  8d.,  or  2d.  per  lb.  on  all  sugars,  without  reference  to  production  or 
origin,  would  have  yielded  an  increase  in  the  year  of  about  1,000,000/. :  differ- 
ence of  revenue  about  2,000,000/. 

Nor  can  the  rates  of  timber  duties  be  eqiutably  defended,  lliere  has  been 
a  loss  of  600,000/.  occasioned  by  reducing  the  colonial  timber  duties  to  U.  per 
load.  If  this  duty  had  been  reduced  only  to  there  would  have  been  no 
loss  of  revenue;  although  the  duty  on  foreign  limber  was  reduced  from  55«.  to 
25<.  per  load. 
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A  Statzkbiit  of  Um  ibnoont  o£  Customs  Duty  receUed  oa  the  undennentioned  Articles 

duxiog  the  fbHowing  Yean. 


ARTIOLBS. 


rCnfiiM..... 
\  Cmm  


Tool  of  mgw  tnd  nolaaM*  

3T«»  J  

4i8piTi(a;  niai,  bnody,  ftnd  Geneva  

slWine  

eTolMCOO 


•  SplGMVf  aUMrti. 
9 


Tottl  af  tka  abova  ntidM. 
TtakervTaUMrb  (b)  


ToUl  of  ditto,  iBclodkig  titober. , , 

Wool,  cotton  (k)  

 tkoep  and  lamb*'  (■}  , 


TMalof  aoUn  ud  abaap**  wool. 

Total  of  Oa  abora  arliBlaa  

12  Silk,  nw.waatc,  and  thrown  {■)■•••  

IS  Flax  and  bamp  (a)  


Ibtal  of  lilk,  flax*  and  hemp;... 


Total  of  an  A*  wbawa  aitielca-  •  ■  • 

14  QaieUlTor  (a)  

U:  BariOa  and  bark  (a)  

I«|Salq>«tr«  (b)  


inUetala  (b). 

U,Hi«caand  abtna  (a)....  

l«,Tar  and  tarpeatine,  oomtBan  (a;  

W  Oil;  train,  •Pftin,  P>)Bf  bUn  and  coeoa- 

!■•»*(•)  

*l,TaIlaw  

za  0|dnm  

33|D]r«s and  djrtnc stafi (a)  

3t  Animate..  •  •  

U, Bacon,  baaf,  perk,  and liami  

»6  B«a  ..... 

37  Batter  

SSCbeeoe.  

99'Piah  ofallBoita  

as, Com ;  grain,  meal,  and  floor  

81  Sredat  vis.,  dom,  rape,  flax,  and Hnaocd  (b) 

sa  Rice  

SS  StIL  manabctorea  •  

M  Glorea.  

*9  Olbar  HTtfailaa  (daAaedng  Kpay)iMnla,4E0.)  (o) 

Totala  

Dedactcora,,.. 


Totala  cxtJnatTe  of  corn  

Deduct  proTufainf  and  aeeda,  Noa.  M  to  33, 
execpt  corn  


18SS 


£ 
980,338 


*3,a3T,4E0 
8,030,884 

i.Tn/tis 

414,735 
197,^48 


UMMK 


io,a76,ina 

400,380 
I37,43S 


«8,4(I6 


M,8I4,.')tO 
58,004 

fi,ooa 


64,607 


20,870,117 
930 
40,486 
5,401 
81,098 
48,29* 
75,143 

80,967 
159,597 
6,24S 
54,0al 


M,9ia 
71,081 

336^701 
86,406 
40,016 

198,407 
S4,t51 

663,001 


IS« 


1841 


€  I 
923,4e8 
17,330 
901,880, 
4,46a,08O; 


688,503 
10,900 

V9S,B86 


1849 


£ 

769^(65 
18,303 
SS^M3 
4,864,831 


4,666,386 
3,473,9M( 
«.453,707, 
1,679,709 
3,615,068 


8,317,538; 
3,078,516 
9,416,184 
1,6C0.I98 
3,580,184 


410,96D  913.137 
9«,798|  87,801 


tr,H)B,7os;i8,aoi>t7 


6,140,945 
4,089,531 
3,981,934 
1,409,146 
3,99a,437 

465,388 
161,146 


1,691,399,  1,488,331  989,315 


19,301, 034'10,090,47S 
050,6331  539,703 
133,^571  130,950 


788,879  660.049 


1(^984,013  30,750,520 
63,603]  59,830 
S,73S  8,798 


72,838|  06.688 


30,057.951  30,619,103 
l.4ts'  1.398 
96,783 
8,367 
99,997 
44,340 
96,396 


80,378 
166,510 
9,436 
63,387 


84,450 
857,943 
116,033 

I,I6\7I0 
167,896 

Bl,637 
941,977 

38,430 
753 JW7 


93,S7630»33,466,4I7 
336,701,  1,163,710 


33,643,108  99,300,407 
861,645  680,841 


Totala  «xelMiT«  of  com  and  provWoaa.  99,880^  9l,670,008j99^9jni  90,700,963  3I,5«1,379  93,397,9S3  98,051,178 


31.370 
9,665 
35,746 
72,741 
87,9IM 


84,684 
906.404 

9,038 
58,100 

4,379 
83,934 
363,967 
180,064 

988 

575,407 
107.111 

85,793 
944,078 

96,190 
786,168 


17819,871 


18,605,090 
068,456 
95,313 


e03JN» 


19,468,799 
57.979 
7,740 


05,719 


1848 


1844 


1846 


£  £ 

697,988,  683,3181 

11,177  Il,fil3| 

814,758  900,808 

5/l97,177|  8,918,009 


719,933 
11.448 
177,839 
8,683,68« 


5,311,917  6.507,437 
4,408,034  4,634.613' 
9,183^)73'  9,111,343 
1.766.II6  1,991,096 
3799,714,  3,977,037. 


9,860,918 
4333,606 
9,379,117 
1^883,940 
4,938,97s 


569,577  309J4I  508,170 
in,867     105,899  107,m 


18,780,589  19,590,896  18,O89,0«O 
713,4nil    916,6801  1,040,874 


10,493.008  90,436,034  I9,eS1.414 
743,903,     681,9231  83,394 
98,797      87,896  6 


849,689     720,7791  83,890 


30,336,697  31,157,711,19.784,813 
34,609  40,475i  5,537 
0,375       11,000  088 


0,000 


43JWt 


51,475 


19,584,478  20,380,081 


1,184 
14,806 
0,084 
83,294 
90,144 
1J,603 

54.371 
171,109 
2.513 
97,341 
4,976 
13,174 
83,653 
188.036 
99,444 
1.068 
1,376,868 
160,997 
10.606 
317,199 
37.469 
955,434 


93,606,114;S3,996,963^  39,836JU9 
675/407   1,37((,868  703,411 


>,v4n 


1,108 
13,147 
710,135 
78.071 
9,827 
8,833 

66,810 
194,981 
1.730 
10,717 
1,561 
4.761 
99,684 
151,009 
01,656 
1,7S9 
763,411 
-  39,900 
14,601 
141,900 
38,367 
901,989 


38,030,717 
580,610 


11,919,399  31,873,348 
916,483  831/176 


11,909.186 
1.080 
0,171 
9,331 
08,767 
10,441 
3,33J 

68,603 
174,603 
1,718 
9,100 
6,904 
3,803 
34.606 
186.607 
117,373 
1,988 
1,107.617 
91,310 
13,840 
986,999 
98,557 
401,787 


19,740,909 
189 
674 
1,498 

63,483 

439 

H,708 
167,080 
9,094 
1,623 
18,577 
9.863 
97,981 
947,004 
141,818 
4,133 
371,388 
71,081 
14,393 
313,119 
33,337 
943,399 


99,741,743  91,180,167 
Oiajoof  637,089 


«  Bxcluaifaof  taaooU  by  the. Eaat  India  ConpMT  prior  toih«  I8ad of  April,  188^  tba  dntf  on  lAlch  was  paid 
to  the  Bxdav. 

t  loctndiag  ooMMr  at  redneed  datf ea. 

Sinoe  Ibe  redocdoua  In  18tl  the  dntiea  on  all  the  articlea  marked  (a)  have  been  abaUahed,  aa  well  aa  the  greater 
number,  abeat  900,  of  thoae  claaaed  30  aa  '*  Ulber  articles"  (c).  On  thoae  marked  <b)  Ibe  dntiea  hare  been  redaoed. 
Tbe  dntiea  on  anlmali,  baeon,  beef,  pork,  and  ham*,  and  most  of  the  articlea  marked  (c)  will  be  completely  aboliahed  ; 
the  dotiea  on  corn,  grain.  Hoar,  meal,  rice,  reduced  to  low  nominal  dntiea ;  and  the  diitiea  on  butter,  cheear,  tallow, 
lior,  mOi  maanfaiGtarea,  die,  will  be  graatlj  radaood  bj  Sir  Kobcrt  Peal'a  great  Am  tnd*  HMaaare  for  1846. 
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If  we  examine  the  foregoing  table  we  find  <l»t,  wiHi  the  ^eeptxan  of  timbo*, 
metals,  tallow,  articles  of  food,  which  may  all  be  considered  as  raw  materials, 
and  silk  and  gloves,  which  are  manufactures,  the  revenue  derived  from  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  eight  articles,  is  scarcely  worth  the  expense  of  col- 
lection. 

The  total  revenues  of  customs,  deducting  articles  of  food,  amounted  in  1844, 
to  22,041,418/.  Deducting  the  revenue  firom  articles  upon  wbicfi  the  duties 
have  been  abolished  (about  1,400,000/.),  there  remains  20,641,418/.  Of  this 
amount  the  eight  articles  first  enumerated  in  the  table  yidded  19^520,326/., 
leaving  a  balance  only  for  all  other  duties  (except  food),  not  abolished,  of  only 
1,121,092/.,  and  of  this  l»lance  timber  alone,  at  the  reduoed  duties,  yielded 
916,606/.  Nett  balance  of  duties  which  we  would  propose  to  repeal  (exclusive 
of  timber)  204,486/1 

If  we  therefore  proceeded  to  tax  commodities  only  upon  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that,  if  an  article  should  be  taxed,  tiie  duty  should  be  levied  without  any 
reference  to  its  origin,  let  us  examine  the  result  as  to  the  extent  of  oppreantw, 
and  the  inquisitorial  mode  of  imposing  and  collecting  the  taxes. 

Taking  the  revenue  from  customs  and  excise,  for  1844,  deducting  the  duties 

abolished,  and  com,  whidi  it  has  been  contended  ought  not  to  be  considered  an 

article  taxed  for  revenue : 

Customs  £21,341,748 

EUdse,  deductuig  sums  which  we  would  propose  trans- 
finring  to  stamps  snd  tszes   12,460,062 

Total   33,801,805 

Now,  upon  the  principle  of  taxing  no  article  witii  reference  to  its  origin — if  ve 
abolish  all  the  articles  included  in  the  excise,  with  the  exception  of  malt  and 
distilled  spirits;  and  all  duties  of  customs,  except  the  first  dght  in  the  table, 
we  attain  this  object,  and  we  render  the  excise  infinitely  less  inquisitorial,  and 
oppressive  than  it  has  ever  been,  since  its  establishment  by  the  Long  Vk^bt 
ment 

These  ab(ditions  accomplished,  the  next  connderation  is  the  amount  ttf  reve- 
nue to  be  received,  takii^  the  year  1844  as  the  basis  of  oalcuUtion^mt 

The  first  eight  articles  under  the  customs  ....  £19,530,326 
Malt  and  distilled  spirit    10,003,752 

29,524,078 

Loss  of  revenue,  sopposieg  no  increase  of  cossomption  4,277,727 
Total   83,801,806 
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The  year  1844,  however,  yielded  from  malt  and  dwUlled  spiriM  £ 
less  than  the  average  revenue,  which  has  amounted  and  may 
be  safely  calculated  upon  to  yield  hereafter,  say        .       .  10,000,000 

If  W9  allowed  the  consumption  of  the  eight  anides  of  customs 
fint  enamerated  to  iuereaia,  even  ia  a  much  leu  proportion 
than  the  increase  of  population  since  183^  and  look  at  the 
revenue  derived  from  those  articles  at  that  period,  and  espe- 
cially if  we  equalise  the  doties  on  sugar  without  refennce  to 
Its  origin,  we  consider  it  perfectly  safe  to  estimate  tlie  re- 
venues from  the  first-named  comraoditiea  at  .       .  21,500,000 

Total  taxes  on  commodities     .       .  31,500,000 
The  collection  of  these  taxes  might  be  placed  with  great  saving,  which 
would  at  least  add  half  a  million  to  the  rerenoe,  nnder  one  rerenue  department 
efficiently  and  intelligently  oi^anised. 

REVISION  OF  THE  DIRECT  TAXATION. 

The  next  class  of  taxes  are  the  direct  taxes,  with  which  we  may  indade 
the  income  tax,  viz., 

Assessed  Uxes  £4,385,067 

Income  Ux   4,989,800 

Total  direct  taxes  ....  9,374,867 
The  most  convenient  adjustment  of  the  present  assessed  taxes,  would  be  to 
abolish  them  altogether,  and  substitute  a  direct  tax  upon  the  profite  of  all 
realised  property.  A  rerenue  of  firem  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  might  be  raised 
by  this  simple  and  just  method  of  direct  taxation  ;  and  we  are  confident,  from 
what  we  have  observed  in  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  some  other  states,  that 
its  collection  would  in  a  short  period  be  found  less  grievous  to  the  inhalritants  of 
Great  Britain,  than  the  existing  vexatious  and  inquisitorial  assessed  taxes.  But 
we  are  not  blind  to  the  parliamentary  obstacles  opposed  to  such  an  equitable  tax, 
in  substitution  of  the  existing  assessed  and  income  taxes,  and  to  provide  for  other 
taxes,  which  we  propose  to  abolish. 

One  obstacle  to  our  plan  ia  the  Land  Tax  Redemption  Act  of  1789 — cer- 
tainly the  greatest  financial  blunder  ever  committed  by  a  British  statesman. 
The  rottenness  of  one  measure,  of  expediency,  will  ever  be  found  to  give  birth  to 
some  other,  unsound,  expedient,  to  palliate  for  the  time,  what  ia  only  curable  by  a 
bold  and  sound  remedy.  Temporary  expediencies,  without  any  certain  provision 
for  future  exigencies,  occasioned  the  financial  difficulties  that  called  fortb  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act.  The  embarrassments  in  which  this  act  involved  the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  made  him  seize  upon  the  most  available  expedient:  that 
was  to  offer  up  for  sale  the  fixed  revenues  of  Qreat  Britain.  The  history  of  this 
measure,  as  far  as  it  has  been  carried  into  effect,  may  be  usefully  instructive,  in 
showing  how  littie  advantage  has  been  gained  to  the  treasury,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  revenue  ItMt,  bat  as  r^urds  the  obstacle  which 
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the  Land  Tax  Redemption  Act  baa  fonned  to  a  aoond  adjnatment  of  the  tax- 
ation of  Great  Britain.    Had  the  hmd  tax  been  completely,  instead  of  partially 

redeemed,  this  difficulty  in  tbe  way  of  financial  le$;islation  woold  have  been 
greatly  diminiBbed  ;  bat  as  it  is,  it  has  fonned  a  plea  for  not  impoaii^  any  farther 
tax  upon  land.   But  to  this  we  are  honestly  bound  to  demur. 

Another  difficulty  opposed  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  assessed  taxes  is, 
the  circumstBDce  of  there  being  no  such  taxes  levied  in  Ireland.  The  justice, 
again,  of  this  exemption  in  one,  and  of  liability  in  tbe  other  two,  of  the  three  umted 
1nngdom$,  would  be  a  task  requiring  powers  of  more  tium  ordinary  ability  to 
defend.  The  justice  of  the  exemption  we  deny.  Taking  the  assessed  taxes  of 
Great  Britain  as  we  now  find  them,  and  considering  them  not  only  to  be  inqitisi- 
torial,  and  grievous,  in  the  collection,  but  exceedingly  injurious  in  their  operation, 
being  detrimental  to  industry,  and  to  the  employment  of  artisans,  and  the  labour- 
ing classes,  we  consider  the  following  revision  as  the  most  equitable,  which  may 
be  adopted  with  the  least  objection  in  practice,  and  with  the  greatest  safety  to 
the  exchequer. 

The  Dett  amonnt  of  land,  and  other  assessed  taxes,  for  1843,  was  £4,385.067 
The  nett  amount  of  unredeemed  land  Ux       ....  1,139,148 

Nett  amount  of  assessed  taxes,  exclusive  of  land  taxes       .  ^3,245,919 

All  the  assessed  taxes  we  propose  to  abolish,  except  the  unredeemed  land  tax, 
and  for  the  following  reasons : 

First— The  Window  Tax,  which  yielded  for  the  year  1843  .  £1,545,281 
Beattmsjbr  AbolUion. — Being  inquisitorial  and  vexatious  in  the  assessment  and 
collection  ;  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  population ;  being  objectionable  as 
regards  architecture,  cleanliness,  and  restricting  the  employment  in  glass 
manu&ctures,  of  joiners  who  make  window-irames,  of  glaziers  and  painters; 
and  being  a  tax  unequal  in  its  assessment,  as  large  houses  do  not  require  the 
same  number  of  windows,  in  proportion  to  rents,  as  small  and  middle-aiied 
houses.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  window-tax  is  particuhurly  injurious. 
Second. — Ssbvants,  yielding  revenue  in  1843       .  .  £200,251 

Reasons. — Being  a  tax  which  limits  the  giving  employment  to  servants,  and  by 
their  not  being  employed,  the  occupation  of  others  is  limited,  as  cloth 
manufocturers,  tailors,  hatters,  shoemakers,  &&,  for  their  clothing,  &c. 
Every  limitation  rof  employment^  whether  servants  or  others,  limits 
industry,  and  increases  the  poor-rates. 

Third.— Oabriaobs,  in  1843   £428,903 

Reasons, — This  tax  is  grievous,  as  it  limits  to  a  most  injurious  extent  the  em- 
ployment of  artisans  and  workmen,  the  great  proportion  of  the  value  of 
carriages  of  whatever  description,  and  HSi&s  appurtmances,  being  the  labour 
and  skill  of  coach-buiMers,  coaoh-spring  makers,  coacb^miths,  curriers. 
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cloth'tnanufecturersi  coach-painters  and  glasiers,  hameas-makera,  and 
saddlers,  &c.  The  employment  of  carriages  creates  also  em|doyment  for 
coadimenj  servante,  and  horses,  &c.,  &o» 

Fomth. — Horses  for  riding,  &c.,  and  other  horses  and  mules  .  £376,001 
Reasons, — By  the  assessed  taxes  restricting  the  employment  of  horses  for 
ri^ng,  and  other  horses  and  mules,  Su:.,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  tax 
does,  to  an  immense  amount,  limit  employment ;  exercise  for  health  and 
recreation  is  also  greatly  restricted  by  its  expense.  It  is  especially  grievous 
as  a  tax  on  horses  by  the  day.  Countless  thousands,  who  cannot  afford  to 
keep  horses,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  feeding  and  taking  care  of  them, 
would  hire  horses  frequently  by  the  hour  or  day,  were  it  not  for  the  high 
duty  on  each  time  a  horse  is  let.  It  is  also  injurious  to  curriers,  saddlers, 
hame8s>makers,  horse-cloUi  makers,  blacksmiths,  stabl&*keepers,  sellers  of 
fodder  and  oats,  grooms,  &c. 

Horse-dealers  £10,860 

Reasons, — Tax  anjnst    Why  not  tax  other  dealfffs  ? 

Dogs  £151,857 

Reasons, — Chiefly  that  of  abolishing  the  assessed  taxes,  and  as  the  snbstitation 
to  be  proposed  will  justify  the  abolition  of  this  tax.  It  is  also  inquisitorial, 
and  an  often  evaded  tax. 

Hair  Powder  £  4,212 

Armorial  Bearings  .       .       .      .      .  67,137 

Reasons, — ^The  same  as  those  for  abolbhing  the  dog-tax. 

Qame  Duties  £127,130 

Reasons* — The  same  as  tiiose  for  abolishing  the  taxes  on  dogs. 

Now  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes,  exclusive  of  the  income-tax,  proposed 
to  be  abolished,  is  about  3,225,000/. 

We  believe  if  all  the  grievances  and  inconveniences  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
which  we  propose  to  abolish,  and  the  convenience,  in  cdlection,  of  the  taxes 
we  propose  to  substitute,  and  the  far  less  inquisitorial  nature  of  raUng  the 
rents,  or  profits,  of  realised  property,  were  but  clearly  understood  by  Members  of 
Parliament  and  thrar  constituents,  tiiat  this  great  financial  reform,  which  may 
appear,  to  little  men,  a  bold  measure,  would  be  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without  a  division.  In  order  to  extend  the  direct  tax  upon  property,  we  should, 
in  equi^,  extend  it  to  Ireland ;  and  we  could  show  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  ndther  be  treated,  unjustly  by  such  taxation  upon  the  rents,  and  profits,  of 
realised  property,  but  that  it  would  even  be  made  beneficiid  to  the  improvement 
of  that  country,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Stamp  Dutikb.— This  tax  yields  the  treasotY. 

From  Great  Britain,  about  ....  £6,750,000 
From  Ireland,  about   453^7 


Total     ....  7,203,487 

The  delay  and  restriction  imposed  by  stamps  upon  trade  and  commei^ 
would  justify  the  abolition  of  this  tax  altogether,  but  its  amount  is  too 
important,  in  the  existing  financial  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
permit  such  a  measure  of  convenience,  as  well  as  relief,  to  the  population. 
In  some  respects,  it  cannot  be  highly  objectionable  ;  deeds  and  other  ^cts 
and  documents  of  great  importance,  owing  much  of  their  security  against 
firaud  and  forgery  to  the  stamp,  may  reasonably  be  made  to  bear  an  expense 
for  this  security. 

But  knowing  that  the  stamp-duty  acts  oppressively  in  many  respects,  ve 
cannot  pass  it  over  without  proposing  some  alterations. 

The  stamp-duty  upon  fire  insurances  is,  annually,  about  double  the  amount 
charged  for  insuring  property ;  this  high  duty,  not  only  greatly  prevents  the  in- 
suring of  property,  but  property,  Jiot  insured,  is  frequently  eiposed  to  danger,  by 
die  firemen  witAi  tiieir  engines  not  exerting  tbmselves  to  extinguish  itninsaxed 
property,  as  they  are  directed  1^  the  companies  who  pay  them,  to  take  care,  in 
the  first  place,  to  preserve  the  property  insured. 

On  marine  insurances,  the  stamp^uty  is  so  heavy  and  pernicious,  that  a 
peat  part  of  the  insurances  which  would  otherwise  be  effected  in  England,  are 
made  at  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Hambuig. 

The  stamps,  therefore,  on  fire  and  marine  insurances,  now  yielding  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  should  be  abolished. 

Licensing  stage-carriages  and  hackney-coaches  appears  a  duty  which  ought 
to  be  abolished;  it  produces  something  above  half  a  million  for  Great  Britun. 

Ireland  is  exempt  from  this  duty  on  hackney-coaches  and  stage-carriages. 
The  licence-duty  on  them  in  England  is,  however,  not  severely  felt,  nor  very 
restrictive  upon  occupation ;  while  it  forms,  to  some  extent,  a  guarantee  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  obligations  of  the  proprietors  of  carriages  and  thdr 
servants. 

The  probate  and  legacy-duty  yields  about  two  millions  sterling  annually,  for 
Great  Britain ;  and  for  Ireland,  only  66,032/. 

It  ii  a  duty  that  may  be  evaded,  by  giving,  during  life,  that  which  is  bequeathed 
by  the  giver,  only  after  his  death,  to  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  legacy. 
The  mistrust  of  the  possessor,  however,  or  the  power  that  it  gives  him,  while  in 
life,  does  not  often  allow  him  to  surrender  his  property  until  he  is  in  a  state 
unable  any  longer  to  meddle  with  it.  So  that  while  men  continue  to  possess 
wealth,  the  treasury  will  recdve  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  stamp*duty 
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on  probates,  and  legacies.  But  wtf  oannot  defend  tbe  principle  o£  making  per- 
sonal esUte  liable  to,  and  exempting  real  estate  from,  this  doty.  Tbis  requires 
an  equitable  adjustment. 

The  duties  on  hawkers'  and  pedlars'  licences,  are  grievous  impositions  upon 
itinwant  dealers ;  nor  do  we  brieve  tiiat  those  licences  are  of  any  advantage  in 
preventing  fraud. 

The  stamp-daty  on  gold  and  silver  plate  is  less  objectionable  than  many 
otheiv.  It  is,  however,  considered  inquisitorial,  and  may  not  be  a  security  as  to 
die  purity  of  the  metals,  for  the  stamp  mav  very  easily  be  forged.  It  yields 
about  100,000^.,  of  whieh  about  2000/.  only  is  paid  in  Ireland. 

Taking,  therefore,  into  consideration  the  exigencies  of  the  treasury,  we  can- 
not well  propose  any  diminution  or  abolition  of  the  stamp  duties,  except  upon. 

Fire  and  marine  insurances,  which  would  leave  an  annual  revenue  from 
stamps  ,of  at  least  1,200,000^ 

All  the  stamp^lutiea,  however,  require  an  equitable  adjustment. 

THE  POST-OFnCE. 

We  have,  long  before  tiie  time  of  the  late  reform  in  tbe  post>officc  chai^ges, 
been  of  opinion  that,  as  the  government  should  never  possess  a  monopoly  of  trade^ 
the  postKiffice  charges  should  be  r^ulated,  not  with  a  view  to  revenue,  but  to 
the  purposes  of  covering  all  the  expenses,  required  to  convey  letters,  and  intelli- 
gfloce  with  security,  and  with  npidity. 

The  tax  imposed  upon  the  public,  by  the  late  post-offira  reform,  is  so  very 
moderate,  that  while  it  still  yields  a  considerable  revenue,  which  we  believe  con- 
fidently will  increase,  no  one  can  desire  any  alteration  in  the  rate  of  postage. 

Many  of  the  recent  arruigements  of  the  government  for  conveying  the  mails 
have  been  so  extremely  beneficial,  that  great  credit  is  due  to  the  late  and  present 
administration.  There  are,  however,  many  additional  places,  to  which  we  would  re- 
commend moniing  mails  to  be  despatched.  This  would  be  beneficial,  and  would 
be  no  expense  to  the  post-office.  The  line  of  steam-packets  established  by  the 
government  contract  with  Mr,  Cunard,  for  carrying  the  mails  twice  a  month  across 
the  Atlantic,  between  Liverpool,  Halifax,  Bad  Boston,  has  not  only  already  more 
than  repaid  the  outlay  made  by  the  government,  but  leaves  every  prospect  of  an 
increasing  surplus  of  revenue.  This  fisoal  consideration  would  be  effectually 
Wflored,  if  aooh  powerful  steam-boatp  as  those  of  the  Liverpool,  Hali&x,  and 
Boston  line  were  to  be  despatched  from  Liverpool  once  a  week  during  the  eight 
spring,  summer,  and  autumnal  months,  and  once  a  fortnight  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  and  February. 

The  post-office  vrould  not  only  gain  in  revenue  from  this  arrangement  but 
this  frequent  intercourse  would  form  a  great  and  rapid  line  of  communication 
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between  the  whole  of  Europe  and  all  North  America,  including  all  the  countries 
from  Hie  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Superior.  It  would,  in  practical  c^et,  be  con- 
necting Europe  and  America  in  common  interests,  by  convenient,  ra|Hd  com- 
munication, forming,  in  tratb,  a  great  broadway  of  intell^ence  and  civilisation, 
and,  with  freedom  of  trade,  the  best  meuis  of  increasing  the  commerce  and  pros- 
perity redprocally  of,  and  maintaining  peace  and  good  futfa  between,  the  countries 
most  interested.  Under  the  old  packet  system,  between  Falmouth  and 
Halifax,  by  the  gun-brigs,  exclusive  of  the  deplorable  loss  by  foundering  of  neariy 
all  those  dangerous  vessels,  with  all  tJieir  crews  and  passengers,  the  expense  to 
government  was  about  40,000/L  annually  more  than  the  reoapts  (tf  postage.  By 
the  recent  line  of  steam-ships,  a  balance  will,  we  believe,  at  the  end  of  one  year 
after  the  first  packet  steam-ship  sailed  from  Liverpool,  appear  to  ttie  creifit  nde 
of  the  Atlantic  mails. 

Many  other  arrangementa  for  carrying  tlie  mails  by  steam  have  been  made  by 
the  treasury  and  admiralty.  Traversing  the  world  from  England  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  then  overland,  to  meet  other  steam-ships  on  the  west  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  to  communicate  over  the  Pacific  to  New  Zealand  and  New  Holland, 
—meeting  other  lines  communicating  with  India,  the  Red  Sea ;  and  by  crossing 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  meeting  the  British  mail  steam-packets  for  England  at 
Alexandria,  we  believe  to  be  far  from  an  impracticable  delusion.  The  practic^le^ 
and  not  unprofitable,  establishment  of  all  this  is  not  fur  distant ;  especially  when 
we  all  know,  how  very  lately  the  practicabihty  of  running  steam-ships  across  the 
Atlantic  was  questioned,  doubted,  and  denied.  The  recent  contracts  for  multi- 
plying the  steam  communication  with  India,  and  by  a  branch  line  from  Ceylon 
to  China,  wUl  be  found  of  immense  advantage!  The  steam  commonieatioii  re- 
centiy  extended  to  the  levant,  is  also  important. 

There  is  another  great  consideration,  one  of  economy,  too,  in  the  end,  in 
regard  to  large,  strongly  built,  and  powerful  steam'ships — that  is  the  readiness 
with  which  mail  steam-ships  of  great  strength  and  power  may  be  tamed  into 
steam-ships  of  war  ;  and  that  they  may  be  de  facto  considered  as  such  on  the 
North  American,  West  Indian,  and  Mediterranean  lines.  Now,  if  this  mail  steam- 
marine  were  to  belong  to  foreign  countries,  British  capital  no  doubt  would,  we 
believe,  be  that  chiefly  invested  in  them ;  yet  in  the  event  of  war,  tfaey  would  not 
only,  not  be  available  to  England,  but  they  would  in  all  the  likelihood  of  proba- 
bilities, be  turned  agiunst  us.  This,  in  the  change  which  steam  power  most  create 
in  naval  tactics,  is  a  most  serious  consideration  for  the  British  government,  and 
for  the  British  public. 

We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  any  surplus  revenue  from  die  postoflSee 
should  be  applied  to  increasing  the  number  of  mul  steam-ships. 
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PROPERTY  AMU  INCOME  TAXES. 

These  never  have  been,  nor  are  they  Kkely  to  be,  taxes  agreeable  to  the  peo- 
ple : — especially  the  tax  upon  incomes  not  derived  from  realised  property,  that 
is,  the  tax  on  trades  and  professions.  But  wb«i  we  have,  from  ordinary  sources, 
a  defident  revenue,  we  are  bound  to  resort  to  extraordinary  means,  md  we  shall 
always  do  so,  in  order  to  maintain  the  national  honour,  credit,  and  dignity. 

If  a  house  tax,  alone,  would  meet  the  defident  expenditure,  after  the  abo- 
lition of  the  unsound,  and  inquisitorial,  taxes  we  have  enumerated  under  the  heads 
of  excise,  customs,  taxes,  and  stamps,  we  would  prefer,  infinitely,  to  discountenance 
rather  than  to  have  any  recourse  to,  an  income  and  property  tax.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  demand  upon  the  treasury,  to  meet  the  expenditure,  will  not,  for  some 
years,  permit  the  abandonment  of  the  property  tax.  The  next  consideration  is, 
can  we  render  it  more  equitable,  and  less  inquisitorial  1  We  are  convinced  that 
this  can  be  effected. 

The  Income  Tax  collected  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1843. 


BNGLAND  AND  WALES. 
SeMale  A,  Unda,  teaeaeDf,  Ac,  In  rcapmit  of  tha  pnipnt  j  Aanof. 

Medal*  B,bi>diu  a«.,iu  reapeot  of  dMoccopucy  th«Mf  

Seheduto  O.  kmbImw,  dlvideBda,  te...  

Scbadala  D,  prate  w   «  

SiMalaB,pnUie«Aoen.ae.  


TMd... 


SAsdnl*  A.. 


SCOTLAND. 
PndDWsr  lu'laSMUndM  all  tiM  nMbIm. 


8^tt«L«Sl 


9,381.383 


Tax. 


8I%9U 
96MI7 


394^ 


9,284y383/.  at  7d.  in  the  pound,  should  produce  270,794/.,  leaving  for  the  remain- 
ing four  schedules  123,530/.  =  394,324/.,  which  sum,  collected  at  the 
same  rate  as  those  four  schedules  produced  in  England,  indicates  an 
income  of  4,660,959/.,  showing  the  total  income  of  Scotland  to  be 
13.965,342/.,  and  of  Great  Britain  196,287,544/.,  exclusive  of  incomes 
under  160/. 

In  IWl,  Tlw  ■■•Minionli  far  F^tBi™^,  iimirftng  Ineomca  abora  MM.  amiHuted  to.   74,6T6,8M 

„     Tb0  iiKoma  from  amtmmmu  uadsr  wot  pn  anumi.  nd  mt  wtdw  toi.   

amoantadto.   IMOaw 

DUTemiee  bfilng  iooomes  above  ISW.  per  anaum   66,Stlfiii 

Now,  if  66,571 ,654/. :  18,105,240/. : :  195,287,544/. :  62,499,831/.,  and  if  the 
incomes  under  150/.,  and  above  60/.,  from  all  the  schedules  be,  in  1845,  in  the 
same  proportion  to  those  above  150/1  as  in  1801  (and  there  is  no  reason  that  they 
should  not),  then  the  total  income  of  Great  Britain,  in  1845,  should  amount  to 
257,787,376/.  We  consider  that  of  this  amount  200,000,000/.  may  be  estimated 
as  t^e  rents  and  profits  of  all  realised  property,  viz.,  the  renti  and  prq/its  of  all 
landw,  tenements,  homes,  cwstruetions,fund$,  atoek*,  andshares :  mcla^ttg factories, 
warehouus,  docks,  »hipyardt,railvM^s,canah,pvMc funds.  Bank  of  England  stock. 
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East  India  and  South  Sea  stock,  and  the  stock  and  shares  of  aU  companies  vkose 
stocks  and  shares  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  market* 

PRO  FORMA  FINANCIAL  SCHEME. 

Having  analysed  the  present  system  of  taxation,  we  would  propose  the  fol- 
lowing simplification  of  the  taxes  upon  the  more  sound  principles  which  we 
consider  practicable. 

Pad  forha  Vibw  of  equaluing  the  Annual  Rbvknue  and  Kxpskditobe, 
presuRiing  that  the  Excise  and  Assessed  Taxes,  and  the  Stamps  on  Marine 
and  Fire  Assurances,  and  also  the  Duties  of  Customs  (except  on  dight 
articles)  should  be  abolished,  and  adding  Distilled  Spirits  and  Malt,  now  under 
the  Excise^  to  the  Guitoms,  and  Excise  Uoencea  to  the  Stamps  :  ftboUihing 
all  other  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  and  the  whole  Exdse  Establishment. 

£ 

First.  Assuming  the  total  annual  expenditure  not  to  exceed  .  50,000,000 

Revenue,  necessary  to  meet  this  expenditure,  to  be  raised  as 
follows  :— 

I.  From  uniform  duties  on  (1)  Tea;  (2)  Sugar  and  Molasses; 
(3)  Coffee  and  Ckxwa ;  (4)  Tobacco;  (5)  Distilled  Spirits; 
(6)  Wines :  (7)  Dried  Fruits  ;  (8)  Spices   .   £21,600,000  ^ 

II.  Home  Distilled  Spirits  .    .    .  £5,000,000 )  f     •>!  cnn  a^a 

Malt, whether  madeat home,  }  -  «««       \       10,000,000f  '3».i>w,uw 
or  imported  from  abroad  .  J    '     *      I  J 

III.  Stamps,  leaving  out  Marine  and  Fire  Insurances,  and  including 

Licences  now  under  tlie  Excise   7,500,000 

IV.  Unredeemed  Land  Tax   1.200,000 

Deficit  to  be  provided  for  during  the  first  year       .  9,800,000 

£50,000,000 

This  deficit  to  be  levied,  not  by  doubling,  or  rather  more  than  doubling,  the 
present  income  tax,  but  by  the  less  inquisitorial  and  more  direct  and  equitable 
plan  of  an  annual  assessment,  in  the  pound,  upon  the  annual  value  of  all  realised 
property.  And  surely  11,000,000/.,  including  the  unredeemed  land  tax,  out  of 
50,000,000/.  of  total  taxation,  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  sum  to 
be  levied  directly.  Bat  if  we  may  form  an  estimate,  founded  on  the  experience 
of  the  past,  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  would  annually  increase  ;  and  the 
amount  of  direct  taxation  would  be  proportionable  dimitUshed,  at  least  so  long  as 
peace  shall  continue.  Finally,  the  direct  taxation  necessary  would,  we  beUeve, 
not  embrace  more  than  the  unredeemed  land  tax  and  a  house  tax,  equal  to  th« 
present  window  and  other  assessed  taxes  proposed  to  be  abc^sfaed. 

We  could  also  show  that  the  customs,  including  the  security  and  coUectioa 
of  the  duties  on  malt  and  spirits,  now  under  the  excise,  might  be  conducted  at 
less  expense  than  at  present;  and  that,  at  all  events,  an  amount  of  expense  equal 
to  that  of  the  whole  present  excise  establishment  might  be  saved  to  the  country. 

We  could  also  equitiMy  modify  the  stamp  duties^  so  as  to  produce  a  much 
greater  revenue.    The  interest  on  exchequer-bills  might  also  be  saved,  as  in 
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Prussia,  by  the  ezcbequer-biU  office  issuing  paper,  not  bearing  interest,  bat  being 
at  all  times  a  legal  tender,  as  mndi  so  as  Bank  of  England  notes  are  now. 

In  onr  pro  formd  view  of  fiscal  reform,  we  have  Btated  the  deficit  to  be  pro- 
Tided  for  during  the  first  year  at  9,800,0002.,  or  nearly  five  per  cent  on  the  annual 
Tents  and  profits  of  all  realised  property.  As  we  object  to  the  present  assessed 
taxes,  and  especially  to  the  window  tax,  which  ought  to  have  been  repealed 
simultaneously  with  the  excise  upon  glass,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  diminish 
the  amount  of  our  proposed  property  tax :  except, 

1.  By  substituting  an  additional  tax  on  houses,  in  lien  of  the  win^m  tax.  But 
tins  substitution,  though  very  fat  less  objectionable  than  the  window  tax,  would, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  property  tax  at  all,  be,  however,  a  tax  on  houses  greater  than 
on  other  property. 

S.  By  continuing  other,  though  objectionable*  duties.  Timber  is  a  raw  ma- 
terial which,  next  to  the  essential  food  of  man,  ought  to  be  admitted  free  from 
duty.  But  if  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  will  continue  the  timber  duties,  why  not 
adjust  Uiese  duties  upon  pure  fiscal  principles  ?  The  duties  on  foreign  and  colo- 
nial timber  have  yidded  a  revenue  of  1,691,329/.  In  1844,  by  reducing  the 
duties  on  colonial  timber  to  Is.  per  load,  which  scarcely  pays  the  expense  of  col- 
lection, the  revenue  from  timber  of  all  kinds,  including  deals,  amounted  to  less 
than  1,000,000/,  If  we  should  persevere  in  continuing  the  timber  duties,  we 
should  modify  lliem  to  about  the  following  proportions,  viz. :  a  duty  of  5s.  per 
load  on  white  pine  timber  from  the  colonies,  and  of  15s.  upon  the  more  valua- 
ble fir  timber  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  upon  deals,  &c.,  in  proportion.  We 
take  these  two  duties  fiscally,  but  not  on  any  other  principle.  By  these  low 
scales,  with  a  proportionate  higher  duty  on  deals  as  a  semi-mano&ctured  article, 
we  might  levy  one  million  annually  of  revenue  from  timber.  Exclusive  of 
revenue  from  com,  the  duty  on  other  articles  yielding  any  revenue,  and  that  are 
not  to  be  aboUshed,  are  from  copper  ore,  about  65,000/.,  from  tallow  about 
175,000/.  Neither  of  the  duties  for  revenue  from  these  should  be  continued. 
The  revenues  from  duties  on  com,  butter,  and  cheese,  should  all  be  abolished. 

Therefore,  we  might  save  and  realise,  an  additional  revenue,  as  follows,  viz.  i 

£ 

1,  Save,     Interest  on  exchequer-bills  due       ....  600.000 

2.  SttUue.  From  timber  1 ,000,000 

From  equalisation  of  sugar  duties,  a  further  sum  of  .    1 ,000,000 

£2,500,000 

This  modification  of  our  fixed  scheme  would  reduce  the  property  tax  from 
9,800,000/.  to  somewhat  under  7,000,000/1,  or  to  scarcely  three-and-arhalf  per 
cent  on  all  realised  property  without  distinction. 

The  following  table  exhibits  how  our  exports  have  increased  to  those  countries 
upon  the  products  and  manu&ctures  of  whidi  we  have  removed  prohibitions, 
eqnsilised  differential  duties,  and  reduced  other  duties  This  appears  especially 
widi  reference  to  our  e^orts  to  France,  the  government  of  which  has  made  no 
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relazation  in  iavour  of  British  produce  or  mimiliMitarM ;  while  the  British 
government  here  equalised  the  duties  on  French  and  otbnr  forugn  wines,  and 
reduced  the  duties  on  French  silks,  bronaes,  docks,  watches,  and  all  works  of 
Parisian  industry. 

Am  Aooount  of  the  dodared  Value  of  British  and  Iriih  Produce  and  Mana&ctarei  ex- 
ported firom  the  United  Kingdom,  qterifying  the  Tsiions  Countriei  to  which  the  same 
were  exported,  in  eaoh  Year  from  1880  to  1844. 


COUNTRIES, 


RiMia  

8w«dan  

Nonray.  

DvbbmH  

Pnwta  

OenMoy  

Httlland  

Belftam  

Prance  

Poitufml,  prup«r. . . 

—  AXOTM  

 Mftdein  

Spain  and  tbe  Balearic  la- 

iMda  

  CanariM  

OibnOUr  

Italy  and  tbe  Iialian  la- 

Uoda  

Malta  

Ionian  lalanda  

Turkey  and  Cmtiaaital 

Oreree  

Horea  and  Gnmk  lalanda 
Syria  and  Paleatiiie 
Skvpt,  (porU  on  tbe  Uc< 

aierranean)  

TrlpoUt  Subary,  md  Ho- 


WwtBra  cmM  of  AMca. . . 
Oap«  of  Good  a«pa 
AfHean  ports  mi  tbe  Red 

Se»...„.  

Aawiilon  lalarui  

Gaps  T«rd  Iitaads  

St.  Hekna.......  

Itt«  of  BoHfbOB  

HaarMw  

Arabia  

SMt  Indta  Cospany'a 

tantoriea  nd  Cej- 

iam  

China..  

Bmaiatra,  Imw*,  nklathor 

laUnda  of  ib»  Indiin 


ntHpplBe  lilanda   

Mow  Bootb  Watea.  Van 

Dienan**    Load,  and 

Bwan  Rirer  

V»w  Zealand,  and  8«nth 

Soa  bUnda  

Porta  of  SiBM  

Britkb  North  Ametfoaa 

coloniea  

 Woat  Indioa... 

Harti   

Cua  aad  otbor  Areisii 

Woat  Indioa...  

Doited  StaMsof  Aanica 

Haxieo  

Tnaa  ,  

Gnaleaiala.  

ColanUa  

Bt««  

Statoo  of  tho  Bio  do  U 

PUta  

OhiH.  

Pon  

P^Uoad  l«londa  


ISSO 

1831 

163 

1839 

1831 

1839 

1896 

£ 

l,4«9,5tt 
40,4SA 
U,91S 
11MIS 

4,403,60s 

473,884 
1,106,«00 
13,61« 
30,444 

£ 

1,191,308 

67,m 
S8,m 

91.3H 
lOMIO 
9,619,909 

9.999,690 

0DSj888 
973391 
41,638 
38,P00 

£ 

1,997,100 
«t4>33 
34,398 
93,396 
158>56 

0.006,99r 

V9»,908 

674,791 
040,793 
77,SM 
98,039 

£ 

1,991,009 
S9,MB 
•5,090 
99,951 
144,179 
4,355,348 
r  9,I8I,8»0 
\  886.419 
818.833 
967,091 
04,430 
U<411 

1.3K,300 
03,094 
61,988 
94,5»1 
136,423 
4,547,100 
9,470,107 
750,059 
MI6,883 
1,600,133 
63,175 
39,45« 

1.791,773 
105,156 
I»,179 
107,979 
188,173 
4.601,966 
9,648,401 
918,487 
],433,6*« 
1.894,396 
49,717 
40,081 

^ 

1,741,433 
111309 
99309 
91309 
199,799 
4361,719 
1309319 

vmxn 

139)391 
1399394 
U374 

ai;i69 

0W.06O 
4S,e30 

697,848 
907.383 

449.916 
11,053 
401,470 

44)437 
>  80,307 
383,460 

386,907 
30,«6« 
4M,719 

«01,00S 
11,306 
«01;S89 

497376 
dlWt 
T«9t3ll 

109,193 

rut  MI 

9,400,376 
1S4,MB 
50,883 

9,301,771 
D6,<*94 

1,31 6,900 
136,430 

1,989,777 
94l,69« 
04,4U6 

9,4!U.I71 
199;919 

9391399 
M93I9 

1,139,610 
9.694 

88e,6M 
10,446 

919.319 
10.140 

1,019.604 
S5J>14 

1.907,941 
97.I79 

1,331,669 
19334 

1,773,094 

ixoae 

33330 

110,997 

199.83t 

113,109 

143.647 

198,877 

969,913 

«633» 

MtO 
93S.I9S 

490 

934,768 
937^ 

TBI 
990,001 
999^ 

9,950 

999^910 
M0,1W 

14,919 
390,493 
9»43tt 

19,040 
991340 
99«t99I 

19319 
467 J86 
499319 

1,710 
90,9IS 
10^1 
»l,fl9B 

915 
99.431 

M8,4Tf 

91,996 
10,191 

IW 

80,041 

n^49« 

099 

•1,619 
7/19I 
149,919 
939 

«76 
81,197 

196,159 
6,049 

4U 
11341 

990359 
16300 

atn4,779 

/  9,579,309 
\  »«9,9H 

3,1»399 
1374,706 

439331* 
1,196399 

191,109 
71,990 

995,S99 
99,013 

156,600 

io%n4 

471.719 
180^ 

41497* 

76.318 

999399 

199.743 

S9M99 

914,077 

306,471 

466,138 

609.979 

71«>U 

«963tt 

1,396 
10^467 

4,799 

1,376 

936 

19,749 

9307 

l;BS7.ia9 
1,938^ 
991,793 

9,0aM97 
9,H1,»«». 
976.109 

9,073,795 
1.430,809 
543.194 

9,099.sa9 
S8I.598 

1.671.009 
9,999.094 
357,197 

US9.I99 
9.I87309 
963,799 

USUH 
•,faM99 
991369 

618/199 
6,199^ 
978,441 

663,531 
9.033.083 
798.900 

«S3,700 
8^408,979 
109,831 

977,118 
7,079,699 
491,487 

913,001 
0344,999 
459,610 

797343 
19369359 
401310 

9«7,m 
U;41S30> 
994399 

118,751 
9,419,109 

948,960 
1.138,371 

988,968 
9,144.909 

K-m 

191,916 
1,S7SM0 

99J99 

190,»96 

1S314 
189349 
M99,797 

7M 

193,179 

999,179 
040,636 
Be9,Ml 

199,870 
051,017 
«»,00» 

«00,1M 
706,199 
970t6t9 

615^99 
916,817 
987,S9« 

931,664 
996.911 
999,108 

6Dt,l76 
M13H 

mfM 
Wi3a9 
OiUai 

S4MI9 

at44H 

UT,499 

|I9|S99 

«1939> 

aM7i^ 

97.1H9r*  !  16,460^ 

«d9WI9I 

43T933Q 

9>3aMn 

(oonfbtirrfJ 
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An  Account  of  the  Declared  Value  of  Britith  and  Irish  Frodace  and  Muufactures 

Exported  from  the  Uniled  Kipgdom,  &c.— awrfwiwati  


GOV  HTBiaS. 


RoMla  

SwadcB  

llorvaT  

Deswtrk  


Cemwy  

Hiflia*  

Bdiiui  

Frmoa.  

PwMg«l,  Propv. 


—  Hadiln. 

Spate  asd  tba'&AMric  1  Aodt 

—  CanartoaL  

OUmltu  ....... 

Itahr  »mi  the  liallaB  Uanda 

IHalU  

iMtaa  lalaada.  

Tatkey    and  Onollnaotal 

Ham  and  OmkMandf.*" 

Sjria  and  PalMttne.  

Etjv*  (PMta  m  the  Madhar- 


Tripoli,  Baftary,  and  Mo. 


WaHam  OoMt  af  Afrloa..  ». . 

Cava  of  Gawd  Hope  

Itanni  AM»....  

A^cwba  laland  

C«M  Yard  latea*.  

lb  HaUna  

lata  of  Bmubott  

Xuridai  

Afafaia  

BaM  IndU  Conpaay**  Tenri- 

loriaaaBd  Cnian  

CUaa.  

taautra,  Java,    u>d  other 

■■landa  of  the  Indian  Scaa. 

Philippine  binnda  

^ew  Soatb  Wale*.  Van  Die- 

Man's    Land,    and  Swan 

Blrer  

New  ZMland  and  Snuh  Sea 


Porta  araam  

Brttitli  North  Anterieaa  Co- 


 Woat  Indtaa.  

llaTif  

Caba  and  other  Poraipi  Wart 

tndle*  

I'oited  Stale*  of  AMrka  

Hnlco  

Tnaa  

Goateaaala  

Calnmbia  

Braail  

Siatea  of  ifcoRia  da  1«  PlaU. 

CUIL  

Para.  

Palklavd  laland*.  

Um  «C  quwaijfc  >mmf,  AU 

dwnoy.  and  Ifw  


Total  dmTO,W 


£ 

1«I,1«I 

131,«30 
tJK9filS 
Me,U3 

i^iditus 
iMil 


wtjm 

488,814 


»1 

9fi4i 

\m 

HD,4SS 
787 

9,612,«79 
678,375 

313,791 
83|,90S 


1,141,039 

num 

B9I,7IS 
4JIU,tU 
3S0,M« 

"  78 
170,491 

006.104 
6U,M» 
47<,37« 


13IM>ir 


IB» 


£ 

1^948 
1GS,64T 

n,«efl 

181,404 

i»42a 

4,988,1100 
344*,4<B 
1,068,010 
3414,141 
l,t«9,*9& 
38^ 
34,947 
343,83d 
47,e9S 
804,690 

V6JM0 

M,m 

1JS7,110 
SMB7 
186,440 

H2,S09 

74.013 
4I3,8U 
633,323 

11,760 
1,079 

t3,m 

4«7,M3 

167 

3,876,190 
1,304,366 

OOSJOS 
ai,7W 


i,me6t 
i,oes 


\jmAn 

8,393.441 

soo.m 

l,0U,891 
7,089.760 
4l9,77tf 


174,338 
1,«0«,6M 
080,>t8 
418,647 
4I«,I99 


S4^aM 


188B 


£. 
1,77«,4«6 
131,800 
8t,G84 
143,733 
906,M6 
NX19,I33 
>,98S,T9il 
881,831 
3,398,807 
1,IU,0S6 
47,668 
83,403 
369,331 
47,710 
1,170,701 
8,079,010 
11&,33S 
64,010 

1,178,713 
3>,m 
391,909 

133,899 

74,073 
468,870 
464,130 
106 

aas 

189 
IS,W8 

tl  1,731 
3,680 

4,748,007 
8S1,<)69 

393,781 
43,448 


1,67«,>90 
88,499 


8,047,671 
8,9801998 
303,7a 

891,898 
8,839,204 
600,170 

"637 
907,tI9 

3,690,713 
710^34 

1,103,073 
689^088 


340.444 


1840 


£ 

1,603,743 
llMiS 
78,016 
301,461 
119,343 
6,408,499 
81,4161190 
680,386 
3,378.149 
1,110,144 
44,748 
88,197 
4M.293 
19371 
1,111,176 
3,660,338 
10e,M5 
e»,304 

1,188,639 
39,837 
933,080 


1641 


£ 

1,607,179 
197,818 
117,088 
191,481 
868,831 
9.894,033 
S,610;677 
1,006,040 
1,903,003 
1,030,219 
38^180 
34,608 
413,849 
49,738 
1.093,367 
^678,697 
333,734 

ii»,ua 

1,330,361 
94,684 
427,093 


79.003  138,486 

03,904  44,t9« 

493,118  410,798 

417.091  884.374 


941 
3,886 
7,931 

840,140 

3393 

9,896,000 
803,970 

189,914 
M,419 


4,9»7 
9,884 


318,811 

3,113 


6,013,103 
934,198 


849,911 
339.468 


3,004,883 
47,340 


3,847,918 
3,974,970 
191,979 

888,630 

9,383,ftS0 
463,380 

3,873 
890,743 

3.639333 
614,Ot7 

1,3843)3 
799,991 


1,309.391 

67,300 


3,947,081 
3,004,004 
169,141 

B9M41 
7,098,641 
434,901 
6,7*7 
31,165 
1383R 
3,996^ 
flll9,36i 
438.089 
838^ 
149 


M4S 


£ 

■389,963 
199313 
184.704 
194304 
876.6BI 
6,303,700 
8373;Se9 
1,090.490 
8,193,939 
947,856 
89361 
19,047 
833,614 
84394 
087,719 
3,494.197 
38930< 
83380 

1473388 
■  733S 
ST333I 


Sa7;M4  S90,«r 


88J68JW  's3;a»3a8  bumjm  ujtujm  \trjmi^ 


1848 


41,933 
499388 
369,070 

lei 

1.149 
1.480 
I73» 

8^3 

6,169388 
909381 

80eL)83 
47,019 


916.104 


338S3S8 

3391,439 
14I3M 

7113*8 
8,6<S30r 
874369 
6374 

38V.71I 
1,796309 
969.791 
990;4a0 
684318 
384 

•0(300 


£ 

1393319 
131303 
181 3n 
300,176 
488,004 
6.166,038 
8,364,730 
984,<i» 
3334,gB8 
1,092,134 
43,  SOS 
90360 
370,018 
41.734 
1,176.737 
3,060368 
334346 
U73W 

ao,ul 

609.131 
1,699,739 


341,003  346369 


83,494 
600309 
603,577 
40 
4376 
1377 
38388 

180314 
83M 

6,4'-4,5l9 
1396,180 

118,618 
183,006 


I3I1318 
W347 


M8I3I> 
3381.441 
99309 

878,797 
MIS,914 
397337 
8,480 
8,108 
871^931 
1,140,133 
700,416 
938,969 
689361 
883 

)883«7 


3M7V» 


1844 


£ 

3.118,920 
108.473 
18C,S34 
360379 
806384 
6,I91.5M 
3,181370 
1,471351 
3,690,390 
1,198,847 
80339 
81.736 
609,307 
46,311 
1,019,567 
1309340 
306.009 
138396 

38301 
67'3"« 
3.191,404 

403,101 

17,740 
466,414 
4M,IM 
1377 
S3M 
1387 
II3M 

3M3N 
11380 

73»3M 
138SJBI7 

3763IS 

owir 


TdMS* 

473I8 


1.183377 

3,461.477 
174,407 

900,474 
73H370 
404308 
430I 

M4388 
1,418,388 
784384 
80738S 
698380 
98 

«ao3«» 


ao^BltjM 


CONCLUSION. 

The  foregoing  proposed  reforms  in  the  financial  legislation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  bold.  Tet,  we  consider  them  not  only  equitable  but  practicftble. 
The  tendency  of  public  opinion  is,  yearly,  increasing  in  their  faTour;  and,  consi- 
dering the  financial  reforms  made  during  the  last  few  years,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  impede  the  progress  of  equitably  reforming  our  financial  and  commenaal  Il- 
lation. 
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In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down,  that 
country  which  possesses  average  advantages  from  nature^  and  whose  popuktion 
possesses  the  greatrat  industry,  ingenuity,  and  intelligence,  will,  if  unfettered  from 
^islative  restriction  vpon  labour,  industry,  e^frUmUure,  mamtfactureSf  nao^ation, 
and  trade,  become,  in  proportion  to  its  extenl^  resources,  and  advantages,  the 
most  flouruhing  country  in  the  world;  or,  at  least  as  prosperous  as  any  other 
country,  with  equal  natural,  and  moral  advantages,  and  legislating  i^Km  equally 
liberal  prindples. 

We  believe  tiiat  the  United  Kingdom  possesses  all  Hierequinte  advantages 
to  become  that,  more  happy  country,  which  nothing  but  false  l^;islation  prevents ; 
viz.,  far  more  independent^  prosperous,  and  far  more  rich  and  powerful;  axd^  mtk 
the  whole  population  far  less  poor,  far  hotter  employed,  more  fairly  paid  for  Ouar 
labour,  bOter  sheUered,  dad,  and  fed,  and  mart  independent  than  that,  ort  tke 
present  time,  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  agriculture,  the  manufactures,  the  shipping,  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade, 
and  the  power  of  the  United  Kingdom  might,  in  dieir  present  stage,  be  viewed 
as  only  in  their  infancy,  instead  of  being  considered  as  havings  before  now,  at- 
tained manhood,  if  those  sound  principles  of  fiscal,  and  commercial  legislation* 
which  we  have  attempted  to  elucidate,  but  which  are  not  new,  were  boldly  taken 
up,  in  order  to  be  carried  by  ihe  Imperial  Parliament. 

II.  COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATURE  OF  AMERICA. 

If  England  has  made  great  advances,  towards  an  equitably  and  liberal  ayst^ 

of  commercial  l^slation,  the  Free  and  United  States  of  America  have  actually  ze- 
trc^raded  from  a  system  fiscally,  and  commerdally,  unsound  in  its  origin,  into 
&e  most  wretched,  and  unenlightened  schemes  of  customs  duties:  framed  on  the 
fidladous  baus  of  protecting  manufactures. 

The  numerous  customs  tariffs  of  the  United  States,  would  be  discreditable 
to  the  most  ignorant,  and  barbarous  govmiment;  and,  when  we  consider  the 
intelligence  of  the  citizens,  and  the  condition  of  the  country,  when  Congress  first 
passed  laws  to  impose  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  we  can 
only  account  for  the  blunders  committed,  by  an  hereditary  attachment  to  tiie 
bad  example  of  the  mother  country. 

If  any  country  was  ever  placed,  by  favourable  drcumstances,  to  legislate 
wisely,  on  sound  commercial,  and  fiscal  prindples,  that  cotmtry  was,  and  is,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  comparing  the  constitution,  agreed  to  by  this  great  repubUc,  with  that  of 
the  governments  of  other  nations,  we  must  remember,  that  when  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  declared  their  independence,  their  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition was  very  different  from  that  of  all  republics,  that  bad  previously  existed. 
The  people  were  generally  intelligent,  and  thoughtful ;  their  habits  frugal  and 
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industrious;  and,  unlike  the  Europeans  of  South  America,  their  ideas  were  firae 
£rom  rdigious  intolerance,  and  from  the  thraldom,  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

The  alnUties  of  the  men,  who  directed  tJieir  conncnls,  were  more  solid  than 
brilliant;  practical  rather  than  experimental.  They  adopted  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  then  most  free  government  in  the  world,  as  the  groundwork  of 
thmrs ;  making  a  royal  hereditary  chief  mag^trate,  a  titled  privileged  nobility, 
and  a  national  church  estaUishment,  the  chief  exceptions. 

The  vast  regions  of  thur  territory  comprehended  soils  yielding  every  produc 
taon  under  heaven.  They  were  watered  by  numerous  navigable  rivers,  and 
streams;  they  abounded  in  useful  woods  and  minerals.  The  sea-coast  was  in- 
dented with  harbours;  and  the  shores,  rivers,  and  seas  afibrded  jdentifnl 
fisheries.    All  these  secured  to  them  every  natural  advantage. 

Their  language  and  education  enabled  the  people  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
English  knowledge  and  literature,  without  the  labour  or  expense  of  translation, 
or  paying  for  copyrights.  They  had  also  the  earliest  advantage  of  discoveries  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  rights  of  patents. 

With  the  good  fortune,  also,  of  being  governed,  at  that  solemn  period  of  their 
history,  by  honest  men,  they  had  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries  to  aid 
their  judgment. 

Possessing,  therefore,  such  extraordinary  advantages,  the  Anglo-Americans 
were  placed  in  a  condition  to  avoid  the  blunders  committed  by  nations,  the 
governments  and  lam  of  which,  growing  up  from  their  Inrth  in  the  feudal  ages, 
during  centuries  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  tyranny,  and  ignorance,  down  to  periods 
of  liberality  and  intelligence,  were  consequently  incompatible  with  equal  justice, 
personal  liberty,  and  sound  principles. 

But  with  all  these  lights  and  advantages  to  guide  them,  and  having  a  free 

course  before  them,  erroneous  views  of  commerdal  legislation  arose  out  of  the 

very  principles  of  independence,  which  they  declared.   Men  of  moderate  ambition 

and  frugal  habits,  Uke  Washington  and  many  others,  entertained,  with  no  donbt 

pure  intentions,  the  idea,  that  in  order  to  be  perfectly  independent,  they  must 

produce  at  home,  every  thing  required  for  food,  raiment,  shelter,  convenience, 

and  luxury.    This  fallacious  principle  has  hitherto  prevailed,  but  we  believe 

cannot  be  veiy  long  continued. 

"As  early  as  August  14tb,  1774,  a  conveotion  was  held  in  Virginia,  and  resolutions 
were  passed,  signed  by  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  statesmen, 
as  follows : 

***  fFedo  hereby  resolve  and  declare  that  toe  will  not,  either  direetiy  or  indirectly^ 
import  from  Great  Britain  any  goods,  icares^  or  merchandises,  nor  any  of  her  manu- 
factures. We  will  turn  our  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  to  the  cultivation 
of  such  articles  as  may  form  a  basis  for  domestio  manufactures,  which  we  wiS  endeavour 
to  encourage  throughout  this  colony  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities.*  " 

This  declaration,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  directed  agidnst  England  in 
order  to  diminish  her  manu&ctures  and  trade,  and  consequentiy  her  means  of 
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coercing  the  colonies,  far  more,  than  for  protection  to  home  maiiofMitaiee.  For 
there  was  no  prohihition  of  goods  from  Saxony,  fVance>  or  other  countries, 
which  could  send  manufactures  to  America. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  a  Tiitnous  and,  in  other  refpecta,  ft  great 
man,  like  Washington,  delivers  a  fallacious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  speaoos 
opinion,  such  a  blunder  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  pemidouSy  than  if  pro- 
nounced by  a  profligate  in  power. 

General  Washington,  in  his  message,  in  1789,  recommended  to  Gongress  Hie 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  in  the  following  words : — 

**  Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  their  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  manu&ctures.   The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to  insure  a 

continuance  of  their  efforts,  in  every  way  that  shall  appear  eligible.  Ought  our  countn 
to  remain  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  precarious  because  liable  to  be  interrupted?  u 
the  necessary  article  should,  in  this  mudp,  cost  more  in  time  of  peace,  will  not  the  secu- 
rity and  independence  thence  arising  form  an  ample  compensation  ?" 

We  do  not,  however,  find  Washington  recommending  high  protecting  duties 
or  prohitntion.  We  would  argue  the  contrary  from  tiie  following  maidma,  in 
his  parting  address,  on  retiring  from  public  life. 

"  Observe  good/ttith,"  says  he,  "and  Justice  towards  all  naiums;  cultivate  peaet 
and  harmonj/  with  aU.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and  can  it  be  that 
goodpoliqf  does  not  equally  enjoin  itf  It  will  be  worthy  <^  a  free,  enlightened,  and  (at 
no  dutant  period)  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  &e  magnanimous  and  hom 
example     a  people  always  guided  by  an  leaked  jvu^ce  and  benevolence. 

**  In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  U  more  essential  than  that  jwrmoiMH^ 
inveUraiean^palhies  tigavnst  parttcular  nations,  and  passionate  attachments  Jbr  otken, 
should  be  excluded*  and,  that  in  the  place  of  them,^u«f  and  tmicable  feelings  towards 
all  shotdd  be  cultivated. 

"  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nation^  is  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  and  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connexion  as  possible. 
So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful6lled  with  perfect  good 
failh.    Here  let  us  stop. 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances,  with  any  poison 
ihe foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be 
understood  as  capable  of  patronising  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hokl  the 
maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affah's,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneeessarr,  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

"  Harmonv,  and  a  liberd  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  reconnended  by  policy, 
humanity,  and  interest  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hcM  an  equal  and 
impartial  hand;  neitAer  seeking  nor  granting  occlusive  favours^  or  preference* ;  eon- 
suhing  fA«  natural  course  of  things ;  dousing  and  diversifying.  By  gentle  means,  Ae 
streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing ;  establishing  with  the  powers  so  disposed,  in 
order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  detine  the  rights  of  merchants,  and  to  enable  the 
government  to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse — \he  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit ;  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  ftom 
time  to  time,  abandoned,  or  vnried,  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate; 
constant^  keeping  in  view,  thcU  it  is  foUy  m  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favours 
Jrom  anther  !  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  <f  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may 
cuxept  under  that  character  i  that  l^  such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  m  the  con- 
dition of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favours,  and  yet  of  being  r^roacked 
with  ingraiitude  for  not  giving  more.    7%ere  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  ei^eet  er 
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eaieiUaie  t^»on  rml  favotm  from  noAm  to  nation.  Itia  an  illusion  wkieh  experience 
nuut  cure,  which  a  Just  pride  ought  to  discard." 

President  Jackson,  in  his  message  as  late  as  the  4t^  of  December,  1 838,  on 

alluding  to  the  prosperous  trade  of  the  country^  and  to  the  rdktions  of  Amexica 

vith  foreign  courts — observes 

"This  desirable  state  orthingrs  maj  be  mainly  ascribed  to  our  undeviaHng  practice 
of  the  rule  lohich  has  long  guided  our  national  poUcy^ — '  to  require  no  exclusive  pri- 
i/ileges  and  to  grant  none* 

**  Nor  have  we  less  reason  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  position  of  our  political  than 
of  our  commercial  concerns.  They  remain  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  peace«— the 
effect  of  a  wise  attention  to  the  parting  advice  of  the  revered  father  of  his  country 
(Wasbiogton)  on  (his  subject,  condensed  into  a  maxim  for  the  use  of  posterity  by  one 
of  his  most  distinguished  successors — *  to  cultivate  free  commeree  and  honest  /rietuM^ 
w£e&  a2Z  tuitions,  and  to  make  enia^Ung  alliances  with  none.*  " 

The  first  act  for  nusing  a  revenue  by  impost  and  protecting  manufecturea  was 

passed  July  4,  1789,  and  advocated  by  James  Madison  and  others,  headed — 

"  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government,  for  the  dlschai^  of  the 
debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures,  that 
duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  end  merchandise  imported." 

Mr.  JefTerson^  who  is  generally  called  the  fiadier  of  democracy  in  America, 

■ays,  in  his  message,  December,  1802  : — 

"To  cultivate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their  lawful  enter- 
prises, and  to  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circunutances,  are  the  landmarks  bjf 
which  to  guide  ourselves  m  all  our  proeeedingt." 

And,  in  a  letter  dated  January  9,  1816,  says : — 

*'  PFe  have  experienced^  what  we  did  not  before  believe,  that  there  exists  bothprofix- 
gacy  and  power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  <f  interchange  vfith  other  nations; 
that  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  Ufe,  we  must fabricate  them  for  ourselves  I  We 
must  now  place  Me  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  agriculturist.  The  grand  inquiry  now  is, 
shall  we  make  our  own  comforts  or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  power?  He,  there- 
fore, who  is  against  domestic  maDufactures,  must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a  depen- 
dence on  that  nation,  or  be  clothed  in  skin^  and  live  like  wild  beasts  m  dens  and  caverns, 
I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  not  one  of  these.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufaeturet 
are  now  as  neeessary  to  our  independence  as  toowrconforti  €mdif  those  who  quote  me  as 
ef  a  diff'iowt  opMtofs,  wiU  keep  pace  wiM  me  m  jmrekaang  nothing  foretgn,  when  an 
e<juivalent  of  domestic  fabric  can  be  obtained,  without  regard  to  difierence  of  price,  it 
will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  have  a  supply  at  home  equal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest 
that  weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which  has  so  long  wantonly  wielded  it." 

The  specious  and  fallacious  opinions  of  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and 

those  afterwards  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  prevaUed.   Yet  FranUin  and  many 

othvi  delivered  sound  maxims  on  commercial  legislation.* 

*  Those  who  advocate  restrictions  on  foreign  trade,  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  such  re- 
strictions, may,  or  at  least  ought  to,  derive  instruction  from  the  sound  and  clear  opinions  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  most  practical  statesman  and  financier  ever  born  in  the  United  States. 

"  ir,"  he  observes,  "  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries  could  ruin  a  people,  we  should, 
probably,  have  been  ruined  long  ago ;  for  the  British  nation  claimed  a  right  and  practised  it,  of 
unporUng  among  us,  not  only  the  superfluities  of  thnr  own  production,  but  those  of  every  nation 
under  heaven  i  we  bought  and  consumed  them,  and  yet  we  flourished  and  grew  rich.  At  present 
our  Independent  governments  may  do  what  we  coiud  not  then  do,  discourage  Inr  heavy  duties, 
or  prevent  }iif  heavy  prohiMtlom,  such  importations,  and  thereby  grow  ridier ;  if  indeed,  which 
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The  sound  maums  of  Franklin  and  others  were  unreqiected :  but  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  fallatnous  commercial  system  of  the  United 
States,  would  not  have  been  maintained,  were  it  not  for  the  example,  as  well  as 
the  conduct,  of  England  towards  America,  after  the  acknowledgment,  by  the 
fcmner,  of  the  independence  of  tlie  latter. 

If  the  governments  of  England  and  America  had  been  wise>  when,  and  after, 
the  crown  of  England  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
they  might  have  established,  between  both  coantries,  as  valaable,  and  important 
a  commercial  system,  based  altogether  upon  liberal  prindples  and  mutual  in- 
terests, instead  of  upon  jealous  prejudices — as  could  have  been  maintained,  if  the 
regions  now  forming  the  United  States,  and  the  people  constituting  the  citdsens, 
had  continued,  as  provinces,  and  as  subjects  of  the  sovereign  of  England. 

Under  a  liberal  commercial  system,  Great  Britain  might  have  enjoyed  every 
possible  trading  advantage  with  the  United  States,  which  could  have  been  de- 
nrable,  or  at  least  just,  to  possess,  if  they  had  continued  under  British  domina- 
tion.   All  these  peaceable,  and  profitable,  advantages  might,  assuredly,  have  been 

may  admit  of  dispute,  the  desire  of  adorning  ourselves  with  fine  dotlies,  poasming  fioe  furniture; 
with  elegant  housei,  &c.,  u  not,  by  itroogly  inciting  to  labour  and  indonfy,  the  occuioD  of  pn^ 
dudnira  greater  value  tlum  u  coDsumed  in  the  gratification  of  that  desire. 

"  The  agriculture  and  fisheries  of  the  United  States  are  the  great  sources  of  our  increaung 
wealth.    He  that  puts  a  seed  into  the  earth  is  recompensed,  perhaps,  by  receiving  forty  out  of 
and  he  who  draws  a  fish  out  of  oiir  water,  draws  up  a  piece  of  silver. 

"  Let  us  (and  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  shall}  be  attentive  to  these,  and  then  the  power  oS 
rivals,  with  til  their  restraining  and  prohibiting  acts,  cannot  much  hurt  us.  We  are  sons  of  the 
earth  and  seas,  and  like  Antaeus  in  the  Able,  if  in  wrestling  with  a  Hercules  ve  now  and  diea 
receive  a  fall,  the  touch  of  our  parents  will  communicate  to  us  fresh  strength  and  vigour  to  renew 
the  contest. 

'*  Several  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  having  of  late,  from  an  opinion  of  advantage  to  arise  by 
producing  all  commodities  and  manufactures  within  their  own  dominions,  so  as  to  diminish  or 
render  useless  their  importations,  have  endeavoured  to  entice  workmen  from  other  countries  by 
high  salaries,  privileges,  &c.  Many  persons  pretending  to  be  skilled  in  various  great  manufac- 
tures, imagining  that  America  must  be  in  want  of  them,  and  that  the  Congress  would  probably  be 
dispcMcd  to  imitate  the  princes  above-mentioned,  have  proposed  to  go  over  on  cfinditioa  of  havhig 
their  passages  paid,  laoos  uven,  salaries  appointed,  eiouiive  privileges  for  terms  of  yean,  &c. 

"  Such  persons,  on  reading  the  articles  of  confedwation,  will  find  that  the  Coi^eas  have  do 
power  committed  to  them,  or  money  put  into  their  hands,  for  such  parposet ;  aod  that  if  any  tndi 
encouragement  is  given,  it  must  be  bv  the  government  of  some  separate  state.  This,  however,  has 
rarely  been  done  in  America ;  and  wnen  it  has  been  done,  it  has  rarely  succeeded  so  a*  to  establish 
a  manufacture,  which  the  country  was  not  yet  so  ripe  for  as  to  encourage  private  persons  to  set  up; 
labour  being  generally  too  dear,  and  hands  difficult  to  be  kept  together,  every  one  desiring  to  be 
a  master,  and  the  cheapness  of  land  inclining  many  to  leave  trade  for  agriculture.  Some  indeed 
have  met  with  success,  and  are  carried  on  to  advantage  ;  but  they  are  generally  such  as  required 
only  a  few  hands,  or  wherein  great  part  of  the  work  is  performed  by  machines.  Goods  that  are 
bulky,  and  of  so  small  a  value  as  not  well  to  bear  the  expense  of  freight,  may  oflen  be  made  cheaper 
in  the  country  than  they  can  be  imported ;  aud  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  will  be  profitable 
wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  demand. 

"  The  fanners  in  America,  indeed,  produce  a  good  deal  of  wool  and  fiaz,  and  none  b  exported 
—it  is  all  worked  up  i  but  it  is  in  tlie  way  of  domestic  numu&cture,  for  tiie  use  of  the  umiily. 
The  buying  up  (quantities  of  wool  and  flax^  with  the  design  to  employ  spinners,  weavers,  and 
form  great  establishments,  produdng  quantities  of  linen  ud  woollen  goods  for  sale,  has  been  several 
times  attempted  in  different  provinces ;  but  those  projects  have  generally  failed,  goods  of  equal 
value  being  imported  cheaper.  And  when  the  governments  have  been  solicited  to  support  such 
schemes  by  encouragements,  in  money,  or  by  imposing  duties  on  importation  of  sudi  goods,  it  hm 
been  generally  refused  on  this  prtndple,— that  if  the  country  Is  ripe  for  the  manu&cture,  it  may 
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secured,  without  the  unavoidable  expense  of  gorwningr  restricting,  or  overawing 
them. 

The  trade,  and  navigation,  of  the  United  States  might  have,  in  like  manner, 
derived  every  commercial,  and  maritime,  advantage  that  could  have  been,  upon 
the  most  liberal  understanding,  obtained  ftx)m  the  mother  country,  without  being 
subjected  to  the,  possible,  incapadty  of  a  colonial  office  ;  to  the  maladministration 
of  colonial  governors,  to  the  interfierence  of  a  British  parliament,  or  to  the  obsti- 
nate  exercise  of  the  sovereign  prerogative.  We  lament  that  there  ever  should 
have  been  causes  to  warrant  separation  j  and  we  grieve  that,  when  that  sepa- 
ration was  effiected,  the  family  relations  between  both  countries  were  not  estab- 
iuhed  upon  more  just  principles,  and  more  kindly  feelings.  Unfortunately, 
wisdom  did  not  pervade  the  counals  of  either  England  or  America,  upon  the 
subject  of  international  trade — during  so  favourable  an  opporunity,  as  the  peace 
of  llSSf  for  establishing  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  system,  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  which  must  have  attiuned  an  xmexampled  magnitude  : — a 
trade,  and  navigation,  which  would  have  formed  durable  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  of  peace, — which  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the  people  of  the  one,  and  of 
the  other,  country,  would  render  too  powerftil  for  any  government  to  violate. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Pitt,  we  must  absolve  him  from  any  share  of  ilUberality  in 
regard  to  such  a  commeRnal  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

be  carried  od  by  private  persons  to  adTantage ;  and  if  not  it  is  folly  to  think  of  forcing  nature. 
Great  establishments  of  manufacture  require  great  numbers  of  poor  to  do  the  work  for  small 
wages ;  tliose  poor  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  but  will  not  be  found  in  America  till  the  lauds  are 
all  taken  up  and  cultivated,  and  the  excess  of  people  who  cannot  get  land  want  employmeoL 

"Maxims. — 1.  All  food,  or  subsistence  for  mankind,  arises  from  the  earth  or  waters. 

"  2.  Necessaries  of  life  that  are  not  food,  and  all  other  conveniences,  have  their  value  esti- 
nated  in  the  proportion  offood  consumed  while  we  are  employed  in  procuring  them. 

"  3.  Fair  commerce  is  where  equal  values  are  exchanged  for  equal,  the  expense  of  transport  in- 
dudrd.  Thus  if  it  cost  A  in  England  as  much  labour  and  charge  to  raise  a  bnsfael  of  wheat  as  it 
costs  B  in  France  to  produce  four  gallons  of  wine,  then  are  four  gallons  of  wine  tbe  fair  exchange 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  A  and  B  meeting  at  half  distance  with  their  commodities  to  make  the  ex- 
faange.  The  advantue  of  this  (air  commerce  is,  that  eacli  party  increases  the  number  of  bis  enjoy- 
ments, having,  instead  of  wheat  alone,  or  wtne  alone,  the  use  of  both  wheat  and  wine. 

"  Of  an  open  Teade. — Perhaps  in  general  it  would  be  better  if  government  meddled  no  further 
with  trade  than  to  protect  it,  and  let  it  take  its  course.  Most  of  the  statute  or  acts,  edicts,  or  arrests, 
and  placards  of  parliaments,  princes,  and  states,  for  regulating,  directing,  and  restraining  of  trade, 
have,  we  think,  been  either  political  blunders  or  jobs  obtained  by  artful  men  for  private  advantage 
under  the  pretence  of  public  good.  When  Colbert  assembled  some  of  the  wise  old  merchants  of 
France,  and  desired  their  advice  and  opinion  how  he  could  best  serve  and  promote  commerce,  their 
answer,  after  consultation,  was  in  three  words  only — *  Laktez  nout  faire  ;  — '  Let  us  alone.'  It  is 
said  by  a  very  solid  writer  of  the  same  nation,  that  he  is  well  advanced  in  the  science  of  politics 
who  knows  the  full  force  of  that  maxim,  '  Pat  trop  gouoemer* — '  not  to  govern  too  much  ;'  which 
perliaps,  would  be  of  more  use  when  applied  to  trade  tlian  in  any  other  public  concern.  It  were 
therefore  to  be  wished  that  commerce  were  as  free  between  all  the  nations  of  the  world  as  it  is  be- 
tween the  several  counties  of  England  ;  so  would  all,  by  mutual  communications,  obtain  more 
eqjoyments.  Those  counties  do  not  rain  each  otlier  by  trade,  nnther  would  the  nations.  No 
nation  was  ever  ruined  by  trade,  even  weemXn^y  the  most  disadvantageous. 

"  Wherever  de8iKd>le  superfluities  are  imported,  industrr  is  excited,aDd  thereby  plenty  is  pro- 
duced. Were  only  necessaries  permitted  to  be  purctiased,  men  would  work  no  more  uinn  was 
necessary  <br  that  purpose." — FrattkBn't  Etsayt. 

VOL.  III.  7  B 
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In  March,  1 783,  he  brought  into  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  temporary  regulation 
of  this  intercourse. 

By  this  bill  vessels  belonging  to  dtizens  of  the  United  States  were  to  be 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  West  India  islands,  with  goods,  or  merchandise* 
of  American  growth  or  produce ;  and  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  export  to  the 
United  St^s  any  merchandise  or  goods  vhaterer;  sabject  only  to  the  sune 
duties  and  charges  as  if  they  had  been  the  property  of  British  natural  bom  sub- 
jects, and  had  been  exported  and  imported  in  British  vessels. 

Violent  opposition  was  made  to  this  bill  by  the  British  shipping  interest, 
headed  by  Lord  Sheffield ;  and  the  Pitt  administration  bang  soon  after  dissolved, 
the  bill  itself  was  laid  aside  ;  and  the  power  of  regnlating  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  was,  by  the  succeeding  administration,  lodged 
with  the  king  and  conndl.  By  orders  in  ooundl  soon  after  issued,  "  Ammcan 
vessels  were  entirely  exduded  from  the  British  West  Indies ;  and  s<nne  of  the 
staple  productions  of  the  United  States,  particularly  fish,  beef,  pork,  batter,  lard, 
&c.,  were  not  permitted  to  be  carried  there,  even  in  British  bottoms." 

But  we  must  admit,  that  if  there  were  an  absence  of  wisdom,  in  respect  to 
commercial  policy,  in  the  general,  as  well  as  in  each  state  government,  there  was 
manifested  in  the  policy  of  England  a  far  more  lamentable  spirit.  When  Mr. 
Adams,  the  United  States  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  proposed,  in  1785, 
to  place  the  navigation  and  trade  between  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of 
England  and  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States  of  America,  upon  a  basis  of 
perfect,  and  liberal,  reciprocity,  this  generous  proposal  was  not  only  positively 
rejected)  but  he  was  given  to  understand  that  no  other  would  be  entertained.* 

*  Tlie  British  government  refused  to  accede  to  this  or  any  other  commercial  treaty.  Mr. 
Adams,  in  his  letter  to  the  American  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  (  Mr.  Jay),  dated  LondoD,  the 
21st  of  October,  1785,  referring  to  this  subject,  says — "  This  being  the  state  of  thiogn,  ^ou  may 
depend  upon  it  the  commerce  of  America  will  have  no  relief,  at  present,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  ever, 
until  the  United  States  shall  have  generally  passed  navigation  acts.  If  this  measure  is  notadopted, 
we  shall  be  derided  ;  and  the  more  we  suffer,  the  more  will  our  calamitia  be  laughed  »t.  My 
most  earnest  exhortations  to  the  statesj  then,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  to  lose  no  time  in  pasung  such 
acts." 

Some  of  the  states  passed  ads  of  the  character  recommended  by  Hr.  Adams ;  but  the  othen 

not  concurring,  th^  were  unavailing,  and  were  repealed. 

This  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution.  The  acts 
passed  by  the  first  Congress  tliat  met  under  the  new  form  of  goTernment,  impoung  the  discrimi- 
nating tonnage,  and  other  duties,  did  not  escape  the  particular  notice  of  British  statesmen.  Their 
injurious  effects,  upon  the  navigating  interest  of  Great  Britain,  were  at  once  perceived  by  tben. 
They  saw  that  American  commerce  was  no  longer  at  tlie  mercy  of  tliirteen  distinct  legidative 
bodies,  nor  subject  to  the  control  of  tlie  king  and  council.  As  early  as  the  30tb  of  Septonber, 
1789,  therefore,  the  acts  imposing  those  duties  were  referred  to  the  fords  of  the  committee  of  the 
board  of  trade. 

Tiie  same  committee  was  afterwards  instructed  to  consider  and  report,  "what  were  the^n>* 

foiats  of  a  commercial  nature  it  would  be  proper  to  be  made  by  their  government  to  the  United 
tates.''^ 

In  January,  1791,  this  committee  made  a  report,  not  only  upon  the  subject  of  the  American 
duties,  but  also  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  conntriei. 
This  report  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Liverpool ;  and  on  the  subject  of  a  commerdal  treaty,  tape- 
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Instead  of  acting  wisely,  and  scorning  an  offer  which  would  have  been  so  bene- 
fidal  to  the  empire,  it  was,  by  strong  sovereign  will,  decreed,  that  the  full  measure 
of  stringency,  provided  for  in  the  Navigation  Act,  should  be  extended  to  the  ships, 
the  brade,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  this  wretched  poticy,  on  the  part  of  &e  then  sovereign 
and  ministers  of  England,  the  government  and  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  passed  also  a  Navigation  act,  which,  as 
regards  British  trade  and  shipping  contained  the  same  provinons  as  the  navigar- 
tion  law  of  England. 

In  1789  a  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  goods  was  imposed,  upon  the  principle  of 
(seating,  maintaining,  and  protecting  domestic  manufactures. 

As  a  revenue  tariff,  this  tariff  was  based  on  an  utter  disregard  of  fixed  prin- 
ciples. It  may  be  said  to  have  been  continued  until  1816 — meantime,  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  government  ? 

Fore^  countries  always  complained  of  the  British  navigation  laws;  but 
during  the  war  the  circumstances  detuled,  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  rendered 
any  counterrailing  legislation,  on  the  part  of  European  nations,  of  littie  injury  to 
British  trade  or  shipping.  This  drcumstance  did  not,  however,  apply  to  the 
maritime  and  commercial  relations  between  the  British  empire  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  These  considerations,  led  finally  to  the  adoption  of  the  reci- 
procity system,  which  was  first  argued,  and  advocated,  as  well  as  the  system  of 
connterveiling  and  protective  duties,  by  ihe  celebrated  Alexander  Hamilton. 

In  the  American  navigation  laws,  countervailing  duties  were  imposed,  upon  all 
foreign  vessels  trading  to  the  United  States,  of  half  a  dollar  per  ton  duty  beyond 
what  should  at  any  time  be  pud  by  American  ships  (the  duty  was  soon  after 
doubled) ;  and,  further,  that  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  should  pay  a  duty 
of  ten  per  cent  over  and  above,  what  was  payable  on  the  same  description  of 
goods  when  imported  in  American  vessels. 

These  countervfuUng  duties  were  directed  against  the  navigation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  grounded  on  the  same  prindpies  as  tiie  British  navigation  laws.  Various 

daily  ID  reference  to  navigation,  it  states — "  After  full  considerolion  of  all  that  lias  been  offered 
OD  the  subject  of  navigation,  the  comtnittee  think  that  there  is  but  one  proposition,  which  it  vonld 
be  advisable  for  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  to  make,  on  this  head,  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  negotiation  for  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  viz. :  that 
BriUsh  ships,  trading  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  should  be  there  treated,  with  respect  to 
the  duties  on  tonnage  and  imports,  in  Hie  manner,  as  the  ships  of  tlie  United  States  shall  be  treated 
in  the  ports  f>r  Great  Britain." 

The  committee  add,  however--"  If  Congress  should  propose  (as  they  certainly  will)  that  this 
principle  of  eauaUly  shoukl  be  extended  to  the  ports  of  our  colonies  and  islands,  and  that  the 
shipa  of  the  tJnited  States  should  be  tkm  treattn  as  British  ships,  it  should  be  answered  that  this 
demand  cannot  be  admitted,  even  at  a  tvbject  of  negoHanon." 

As  to  the  advantages  this  circuitous  trade  would  secure  to  British  shipping,  the  same  committee 
say — "  Man;  vessels  now  go  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  carrying  British  manufactures  to  the 
United  States ;  there  load  with  lumber  and  provisions  for  the  British  islands,  and  return  with  the 
produce  of  these  islands  to  Great  Britain.  The  whole  of  this  branch  of  trade,"  they  add,  "  may 
also  be  considered  as  a  new  acquisition,  and  was  attained  by  your  majesty's  order  in  council  before- 
mentioned,  which  has  operated  to  the  increase  of  British  navi^tion  compared  with  that  of  the 
United  States." 
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measures  to  counteract  the  Ameiican  system  were  devised  hj  tbe  British  gov^- 
ment,  and  they  fiailed  upon  the  principle  of  our  continoing  to  mMntain  in  fall  force 
the  navigation  laws.  To  all  intelligent  men  it  became  evident  that  we  had  engaged 
in  an  unequal  struggle,  and  that  the  real  effect  of  our  policy  was  to  give  a  bounty 
on  the  importation  of  the  manuftctured  goods  of  other  countries  into  the  United 
States,  to  the  gradual  ezdosion,  both  of  our  manu&ctures,  and  ships,  from  the 
ports  of  America.  By  a  commercial  treaty  agreed  upon  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1815,  it  was  stipulated  that  in  future  equal 
charges  should  be  imposed  on  the  ships  of  either  country  in  the  ports  of  the 
other,  and  that  equal  duties  should  be  laid  upon  all  articles,  the  produce  of  the 
one  country,  imported  into  the  other,  whether  such  importation  were  effected  in 
the  ships  of  the  one  or  tiie  other,  and  further  that  no  h^her  duti»  should  be 
levied  upon  the  produce  of,  or  manu&ctnies,  of  the  one,  or  the  other,  than  upon 
the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

This  is  usually  considered  the  first  English  reciprocity  treaty:  but  such  is 
not  the  fact  Our  early  treaties  with  Spain  and  Denmark  were  redprodty  treaties : 
in  tiie  trade  with  which  countries  Enj^d,  however,  had  always  contrived  to 
obtain  the  chief  advantages. 

The  Americans  continue  to  compl«n  that,  as  far  as  the  British  colonial 
trade  is  open  to  them,  although  the  letter  of  the  treaty  is  extended  to  them,  that 
the  full  prindple  of  redprocity  is  not  bithfnlly  observed :  inasmuch  as  a  British 
ship  can  carry  a  full  cai^o,  or  part  of  a  cargo,  from  a  British  to  a  colonial  port, — 
discharge  the  whole,  or  part  thereof,  there;  then  proceed,  reladen,  to  any  port  in  the 
United  States,  and  from  thence  carry  a  cai^o,  from  the  United  States,  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world ;  or,  a  British  ship  may  sail  with  a  caigo  in  the  first  instance 
from  a  British  possession  to  the  United  States,  —  then  with  another  cargo  to  a 
port  in  the  United  States, — there  re-lade,  and  then  proceed  to  any  part  of  the 
world ;  while  an  American  ship  can  only  import  a  cargo  direct  from  the  United 
States  to  a  British  port ;  and  although  an  American  ship  may  re-lade  in  England 
and  sail  to  any  foreign  port,  it  cannot  sul  from  England  to  any  British  pos- 
sessions : — the  East  Indian  territories  excepted. 

We  admit  this  legal  inequality ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  both  nations  to  place  the  trade  of  erery  port  in  the  United  States,  and 
every  port  of  the  British  empire,  for  the  ships  of  both  countries,  upon  the  footing  of 
an  imrestricted  coasting  trade.  There  is  no  one  could  deny  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  carrying  trade,  which,  under  a  liberal  tariff,  would  follow.  The 
ship[nng  of  both  countries,  instead  of  being  injured,  would  benefit  by  audi  a 
truly  great  measure.  If  the  countries,  constituting  the  United  States,  had  conti- 
nued to  this  day  British  possessions,  this  would  have  been  the  present  state  of 
the  trade  and  na^gation  between  those  countries  and  every  other  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire.  To  deny  this,  would  be  the  same  as  saying  it  would  be  wise  com- 
mercia]  policy  to  place  the  navigation  between  the  different  ports  of  the  United 
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iQngdomy  and  of  those  of  British  America  and  of  the  West  and  East  Indies, 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  with  foreign  ports. 
Why  should  not  England  and  America  now  enjoy  the  most  unrestricted  mutual 
commercial  advantages,  when  England  has  neither  the  expense  nor  perplexity  of 
governing  the  American  states,  as  colonies,  and  when  the  Americans  have  not  the 
aignment  to  urge  of  British  subjection,  interference,  or  menace? 

Neither  in  England  nor  America  has  the  consideration  of  this  question  re- 
ceived t^t  grave,  earnest  attention,  which  the  incalculable  importance  of  inters 
national  trade  and  navigation  demands.* 

*  The  late  Mr.  Goody  Raguet,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Comtn^t»  of  Philaddphia,  who 
thoroughly  UDderstood  sound  commercial  and  fiscal  principles,  quaintly  introduces  an  article  on 
the  impolicy  of  countervailing  duties,  as  follows: — 

"  In  the  twenty  second  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  we  read  that  Ahab,  the  King  of 
Israel,  inrited  Jehoshaphat,  the  King  of  Jndah,  to  go  with  him  to  battle  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  and 
that  the  latter  consented  to  go,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  wish  that  the  former  would  con- 
nlt  hh  prophets  as  to  the  probable  isBite  of  the  expedition.  We  further  read,  that  in  compli< 
ance  witn  this  request,  Ahab  consulted  four  hundred  prophets,  who  assured  him  of  victory ;  but 
that  Jebodbaphat  baviog  doabta  of  the  trudi  of  their  [Hredictioa,  and  su^pectine,  perhuM,  that 
they  wrre  more  of  court  ^copbants  and  poHtidans  than  prophets,  was  not  entirdy  satisned  with 
their  reply.   Tlie  following  question  will  show  the  sequel  t 

"  Ana  Jehoshaphat  said,  *  Is  there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  besides,  that  we  migiht  in- 
quire of  him  ? 

"  And  the  King  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  '  There  is  yet  one  man,  Micaiab,  the  son  of 
Imlah,  t>j  whom  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord ;  but  I  bate  him ;  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good 
coDceming  me,  but  evil.' 

"  A  dislike  to  hear  the  truth  when  opposed  to  one^s  interests  or  prejudices,  has  always  ex- 
ited in  the  world,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  a  large  portion  of  the  mischievous 
errors  wliich  so  universally  prevail.  The  fault  of  Ahab,  recorded  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  is 
tlie  fault  of  nine  men  out  of  ten  at  the  present  day,  who,  instead  of  applyms  to  the  sources 
where  truth  is  most  likely  to  be  found,  with  the  honest  intention  of  being  guided  by  its  dictates, 
«DdeaTOUT  tofindfakeprophettvikoyMpro^esymio  them  'imooM  M»ws,'  in  order  to  cm0rmthem 
M  theur  pnamctwed  enrort,  avd  mitdtter  to  theie  emMtbm  and  avarice.  Host  especially  is  this  true 
amongst  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  those  two  most  important  branches  of 
knowwdget  sdoKe  of  government,  and  the  science  of  political  ecooomy :  and  hence  have 
arisen  io  the  one  case,  parties  which  have  no  fixed  princtplei  of  action,  and  in  the  other,  a  school 
of  tiieoriflts,  who  propose  to  make  a  nation  rich  by  tlw  adoption  at  measures  whitA  can  onfy 
produce  an  opposite  eSect." 

Mr.  S.  O.  Arnold,  in  an  article  on  the  absurdity  of  prohibitions  and  protecUons, 
observea— 

*'Tbi8  doctrine  of  saving  money  is  one  of  those  popular  fallacies  which  are  but  too 
prevalent  on  the  subject  of  national  wealth.  It  should  be  remembered  that  commerce 
IS  ao  exchange  of  equivalents;  an  exchange  which  is  equally  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
Now  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  whether  this  exchange  is  effected  by  means  of  money 
or  of  goods,  as  in  either  it  is  made  value  for  value.  If  a  man  wants  a  hat  more  than 
he  wants  five  dollars,  be  is  none  the  poorer  for  parting  with  his  money.  The  loss  or 
gain,  therefore,  which  would  attend  the  home  production  of  silk,  must  depend  on  some- 
thing else  beside  the  mere  passage  of  money  across  the  Atlantic. 

"  The  hatter  who  should  undertake  to  $ave  money  by  making  his  own  boots,  would 
be  regarded  as  a  very  poor  economist;  as  every  body  knows  that  he  could  procure  more 
boots  by  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  his  own  business,  and  exchanging  products 
with  the  bootmaker,  than  be  could  by  dividing  his  time  between  boots  and  hats.  So,  as 
it  regard*  the  culture  of  «lk — the  nmng  to  the  country  will  depend  on  the  fact  whether 
more  silk  can  be  obtained  by  rusing  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  tobacco,  than  by  cultivating 
mulberries  and  propagating  silkworms.  If  it  costs  more  to  produce  the  silk  than  to  pro- 
cure it  by  exchange,  it  is  clearly  no  saving  u>  the  country." 
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The  liberal  commercial  policy,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  of  Mr.  Adams  on  thepart  of  the  United  States,  having  been  defeated 
by  an  adverse  party  in  Great  Britain,  the  adoption  of  a  counterpart  of  the  British 
navigation  law  was  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  United  States,  and  persevered  in  to 
this  day.  Some  relaxations  have  been  made,  however,  towards  those  countries 
which  treat  American  vessels  upon  more  favourable  tenaa  than  they  are  toeated  in 
British  ports.  An  unsound  tariff,  on  protective  principles,  was  adopted  by 
America ;  and  revenue  cruisers  were  built  to  enforce  the  United  States  customs 
laws — «U  in  imitation  of  England.  Steam  revenue'Cutters  have  since  t^en  been 
establiahed  to  guard  the  coast  agmnst  smn^lerB. 

*'  Another  fallacy,  quite  aB  common  as  the  last,  is,  that  protection  is  necessary  toea- 
connge  domertie  industry.  Thus  we  often  hear  it  aiked,  when  articles  of  luxury  are 
brought  into  the  country  for  the  rich,  '  Why  such  men  do  not  encourage  home  nMMK- 
facturet  and  give  encouragement  to  domesiic  indttttry  V  At  first  view,  this  position  may 
appear  quite  natural.  But  let  us  examine  it  a  httle  more  closely.  These  articles  have 
been  fwocured  abroad  in  exchange  for  American  productSf  and  are  therefore  just  as  much 
the  result  of  American  industry  as  if  they  had  been  produced  at  borne,  who  will  say 
that  the  labourer,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  exchanges  hi*  wa^es  for  a  coat,  has  not 
procured  it  by  his  own  industry  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  fabricated  it  with  his  own 
hand? 

"  Further*.  let  us  suppose  that  a  wealthy  farmer  of  New  York  chooses  to  clothe  his 
family  in  the  richest  kind  of  silk.  He  could  do  it  in  two  ways.  He  might,  Ist,  employ 
a  dozen  men  to  plant  mulberries,  and  carry  on  the  manufacture  on  his  own  farm  ;  or, 
2nd,  he  might  set  these  men  to  ploughing  his  fields  and  producing  a  crop  of  wheat.  Hie 
wheat  thus  raised,  he  would  exchange  with  a  southern  planter  for  cotton,  and  this  cotton 
he  would  exchange  with  the  French  merchant  for  silk.  Who  will  say  that  the  foreign 
silk  is  not  just  as  much  the  product  of  American  industry  as  though  it  bad  been  made 
directly  by  the  labourers  of  the  New  York  farmer? 

*'  But  it  is  said,  again,  that  although  under  a  protective  policy,  we  may  be  obliged 
at  first  to  ask  a  higher  price  for  our  productions  ;  yet  having  once  introduced  them,  they 
will,  in  the  end,  become  cheaper  by  competition  than  before,  and  that  we  shall  finally 
reap  a  benefit  from  protection.  To  this  we  answer,  Ist,  that  if  the  soil,  climate,  &c., 
present  natural  obstacles  to  the  production  of  any  article  nocompeUtion  can  ever  make 
it  profitable ;  and,  2nd,  that  all  things  being  as  favourable  as  Id  other  countries,  excef^ 
labour  and  capital,  still,  as  no  competition  can  ever  reduce  prices  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction,  and  as  these  circumstances  must  continue  to  influence  the  cost  of  production 
while  they  remain,  the  protective  policy  can  have  no  favourable  effect  in  lowering  prices. 

"  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  everything  is  progressive,  an  article  which  may  not 
be  profitably  produced  now,  may  be  profitably  produced  at  some  future  time,  when 
capital  shall  have  become  more  abundant,  and  labour  less  productive.  To  attempt  to 
anticipate  that  time  by  means  of  the  forcing  system  of  protection  can  never  prove 
advantageous  to  a  country,  as  it  must  inevitably  be  attended  with  public  loss,  and  by 
injuring  the  accumulating  capital  of  the  nation  hare  a  direct  tendency  to  put  off  that 
time  to  a  more  distant  day. 

"  Bendes,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  situation,  located,  as  we  are,  sooe 
thousands  of  miles  from  Uie  most  producing  nations,  is  itself  a  natural  protection«  and 
that  this  protection  is  still  further  increased  by  the  duties  which  are  required  for  ibe 
support  of  government.  These  give  us  an  advantage  without  the  special  interposition  of 
the  state,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  stimulate  our  enterprising  citixens  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  in  every  mode  of  Industry  which  offers  the  least  prospect  of  success. 

In  short,  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  only  sure  guide  to  wealth  and  prosperity 
is  FaBEDOH,  wUre  and  unrestriet^  fbbsdom.    It  is,  we  think,  a  great  mistake  for 
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governmeDts  to  compel  men  into  this  or  that  mode  of  production.  We  believe  it  to  be 
no  part  of  their  duty  ;  and  it  seldom  Tails  of  leading,  m  the  end,  to  disaster  and  ruin. 
Under  a  system  of  free  trade,  men  are  guided  by  the  iastiact  of  their  own  Interests,  and 
the  cotton-planter,  the  wheat-grower,  the  manufacturer,  the  blacksmith,  hatter,  shoe- 
maker, tanner,  &c.,  all  fix  themselves  in  such  situations  as  they  believe  will  be  most 
profitable  to  themselves  ;  and  unless  they  greatly  mistake  their  own  interests,  their  choice 
will  be  best  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  products  to  the  country. 

"  The  best  protection,  then,  is  the  protection  of  all  men  in  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty— the  protection  of  society  by  means  of  general  education — and  the  protection  of 
our  flag  wherever  it  shall  be  unfurled  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  It  is  such  protection 
which  gives  nerve  to  enterprise,  spirit  to  industry,  and  wing  to  commerce ;  and  which  is 
destined  to  carry  forward  our  country  in  that  mighty  and  glonous  progress  which  she 
has  commenced  with  such  Herculean  and  lofty  strides." 

The  preambles  of  the  two  first  revenue  bills  declared  that  they  were  imposed 

for  protection  and  for  revenue ;  but  the  rates  of  duty  did  not  really  amount  to  a 

great  restriction.* 

The  prrambles,  in  factj  embrace  no  more  than  an  erroneous  deduction  based 
upon  the  following  passage,  delivered  by  Washington  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1790j  in  his  second  annual  message,  viz. — 


'  A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed,  but  disciplined ;  to  which  end,  a  uniform  and  well- 
_.j,_jted  plan  is  requisite,  and  their  safety  and  interest  require  that  they  should  promote  such 
manufactories  as  tend  to  render  them  independent  of  others  for  essential,  particularly  for  military 


supplies.  The  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  by  all  proper  means, 
will  not,  I  trust,  need  recommendation  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  intimating  to  you  the  expediency 
of  giving  effectual  encouragement  as  well  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  useful  inventions  from 
abroad,  as  to  the  exertioDs  of  skill  and  genius  in  producing  them  at  home.** 

On  January  I5th,  1790,  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  the  following 

resolution : — 

"  Ordered,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  secretary  of  the  Treesniy  to  prepare  and  report  to  this 
house,  aproper  plan  or  plans,  conformable  to  the  recommendation  ofthe  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  bis  speech  to  both  houses  of  Congress,  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  such 
manuGictories  as  will  tend  to  render  the  United  States  independent" 

The  secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  that  time  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hamilton. 
A  fallacy,  if  once  entertained  by  a  strong  mind,  enlightened  upon  most  subjects, 
and  by  a  character  of  unimpeached  integrity^  cannot  fail  to  be  pernicious.  Such 
unfortunately  was  the  effect  of  the  unsound  views  taken  with  undoubted  patriotism 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  His  views,  although  not  at  first 
adopted,  were  ultimately  sanctioned. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  I79l»  his  celebrated  report  on  manufactures  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

*  The  preamble  of  this  act  declared  :  Whereas  it  is  necessary,  for  the  support  of  government, 
for  the  discliaree  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  imported — 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  preamble,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  bill  was  the 
promotion  of  manufactures,  the  bill  gives  earnest  of  no  such  intention.  The  recital  became  a  com- 
pliment of  peculiar  emptiness  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  highest  ad  valorem  duties  were 
nfteen  percent ;  and  these  were  imposed,  not  on  rival  manufactures,  but  on  such  foreign  luxuries 
as  a  sumptuary  law,  which  was  strongly  allied  with  the  prejudices  of  the  revolutionary  statesmen, 
misht  be  supposed  to  operate.  Ten  per  cent  was  the  average  duty  on  forei^  manufactured  goods  j 
and  such  a  duty,  it  b  manifest,  savours  far  more  of  revenue  than  of  protection. 
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On  the  23rd  of  January,  1792,  the  house  came  to  the  following  order : — 

**  Ordered^  That  tlie  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasaiy,  on  the  subject  of  manu&ctures, 
be  committed  to  a  comtnittee  of  the  whole  house,  on  Monday  next.* 

Protection,  however,  excepting  so  far  as  might  be  concealed  under  the 
revenue  principle,  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

On  Uie  10th  of  August,  1790,  before  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
report,  the  second  revenue  bill  received  the  sanction  of  the  president.  The 

preamble  declares : — 

*'  Whereas,  by  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  for  laying  a  ditty  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises 
imported  into  the  United  States,'  divers  duties  were  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  so 
imported,  for  the  ditcharge  of  the  debit  of  the  United  States,  and  Ae  enccnmgtvtent  and  prctecticm 
manujacture* :  And  whereas  the  ttmport  of  government  aoA  the  discharge  of  the  said  debit  render 
U  mceuary  to  incnate  the  Maid  duties. 

But  this  act,  was  in  its  scale  of  duties  purely  a  revenue  bill :  and  the  increase 
of  duties  on  foreign  teas  and  coffees,  on  spirits  and  wines,  and  on  those  enume- 
rated in  the  following  clause,  show  that  the  principle  of  protection  to  manufoc- 
tures  was  not  introduced,  except  in  the  preamble ; 

"  On  cabinet  wares,  buttons,  saddles,  gloves  of  leather,  hats  of  beaver,  felt,  wool,  or  a  mixture 
of  any  of  them  ;  millinery,  ready  made  ;  casting  of  iron,  and  slit  and  rolled  iron  ;  leather,  tanned 
or  tawed,  and  all  manuractures  of  which  leather  is  the  article  ofchiefvalue,  except  such  as  are  herein 
otlierwise  rated  ;  canes,  walking-sticks,  and  whips  ;  clothing,  ready  made ;  brushes  ;  anchors ;  all 
wares  of  tin,  pewter,  or  copper,  all  or  any  of  them  ;  medicinal  drugs,  except  those  commonly 
used  in  dyeing;  carpets,  and  carpeting ;  all  velvets,  velverets,  satins,  and  ottierwrought  silksj 
cambrics,  miislmSf  muslinets,  lawns,  laces,  gauzes,  chintzes,  and  coloured  calicoes  and  nankeens, 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem." 

In  the  following  tariffs,  which  include  all  that  followed  previous  to  the  year  1616,  not  raly 
was  the  preamble  free  from  allusion  to  the  protective  system,  but  the  rates,  although  in  woma 
cases  too  high^  were  framed  on  the  exclusive  revenue  requisitions  : — 


T  A  R  1  F  r  8. 

Date*. 

T  A  a  1  P  P  8. 

DMea. 

«5    H     „  «   

5*       «          n  «   

,          „  „   

lUb         n            H  «   

Mdi      .  «   

March     %  1791. 
March      8,  17$I. 
Ma;       %  1792. 
Juoe       S.  ITH. 
June       7,  17M. 
JaniMry  ts,  I79S. 
March     3,  17V7. 
Jvly        a,  1797. 
Ha;        7,  1800. 
Hay      13,  1600. 
Hareh    26,  18M. 
Mkivh   S7,  ISM. 

IMt       „         „  „   

'7tli       „          «  »   

ISth         H            »  m   

^Xh       „          „  „   

»          «  »   

*^   

April      «l,  tMS.' 
Harcb      a.  (Mr. 
January  19,  IMSl 
January  10;  18S> 
Jutuar;  17,  uul 
Janawy    T.  ISIU 
Janwwy  31,  1819. 
Jttly           1.  ISM. 
Pabnivy  S7,  ISIS. 
Febnwry  S8,  HU. 
Joly        18,  UU. 

In  consequence,  of  the  war  having  nearly  annihilated  the  revenue  fiY>m  customs,  and  of  the 
debt  incurred,  which  exceeded  100,000,000  dollars,  on  which  there  was  6,000,000  dollars  annual 
interesL  Mr.  Dallas,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  submitted  a  report  to  Congress,  suggesting  "  That, 
in  the  year  1617,  and  annually  in  every  subsequent  year,  tliere  be  appropriated  the  sum  oS 
2,000,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  6,000,000  dollars  now  annusilly  apprmiriated,  for  ihe 
payment  of  the  Interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debt ;  that  the  payment  of  this  adcKtxHwl 
sum  be  made  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  customs,  the  side  of  puUie 
lands,  and  the  internal  duties,  or  either  of  tliem,  available  after  the  payment  of  the  sums  for 
which  tlt^  are  now  respectively  pledged  or  appropri^ed ;  and  that  the  said  additional  sum  of 
2,000,000  dollars  annually  be  payable  to  the  commissioueis  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  be  apiilted  by 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moneys  which  they  are  now  entitled  by  law  to  receive  ;  tliat  is  to 
say — 1st.  To  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  funded  debt.  2nd.  To  the  reimbursement 
of  the  principal,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  of  it,  shall  become  reimbursable, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contracts  by  which  it  has  been  created.  Srd.  After  having  answered 
these  purposes,  if  there  shall  remain  a  surplus  at  their  disposal,  to  tlie  purchase  <^  such  parts  of 
the  puolic  funded  debt  as  shall  appear  to  tbem  to  be  most  to  the  advantage  oi  the  United  States, 
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in  the  manner  prescribed  bylaw,  and  at  a  rate  not  exoee^og  the  par  value."  The  assumed 
otgect  was  to  raise  the  maximum  of  revenue,  which  a  tax  on  imports  would  yield. 

Id  hb  opening  messa^,  Mr.  Madison  strongly  urged  the  duty  of  providing  amply  for  the 
debt,  collatCTal  to  which,  in  order  to  carry  all  other  parties,  he  dwelt  upon  those  arguments 
wbidi  **  the  necessities  of  the  manufiKtures  affi)rded.** 

On  March  20th,  ISIG,  the  committoA  reported  to  the  house  a  bill,  whitih, 
with  some  amendments,  was  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  included  the 
celebrated  protective  tariff  of  1 8 16. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of  Reprctentativet,  in  Coiigrest  auemhled 
Tliat  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  duties 
heretofore  laid  by  law  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchaodise.  imported  into  tbe  United  States,  shall 
cease  and  determine ;  and  tbere  shall  be  levied,  and  collected,  and  paid,  the  several  duties  herein- 
aft«-  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say : — 

A  duty  of  twenty-Qve  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  on  hempen  cloth,  or  sail  cloth,  (except  Russian 
»ad  German  linens,  Rus»a  and  Holland  duck  ;)  stockings,  of  wool  or  cotton  ;  printing-types  ;  all 
articles  manufiuitured  from  brass,  copper,  iron,  steel,  pewter,  lead,  or  tin^  or  of  which  tliese 
metals,  or  either  of  them,  is  the  material  of  chief  value;  brass  wire,  cutlery,  pins,  needles, 
buttons,  button-moulds,  and  buckles  of  all  kinds ;  gilt,  plated,  and  japanned  wares,  of  all  kinds  ; 
cannon,  muskets,  fire-arms,  and  side-arms;  Prussian  blue,  Chinaware,  earthenware,  stoneware, 
porcelain,  and  glass  raanufiictures,  other  than  window  glass,  and  black  glass  quart  bottles. 

A  duty  of  twen^.£Te  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  on  woollen  manniactures  of  all  descriptionB;  or 
of  irtrich  wool  is  the  material  chief  valuer  excepting  blankets,  woollen  rugs,  and  worsted,  or 
itaff  goodsi,  ahall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  from  and  afler  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  until 
the  flOth  dvf  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  afler  that  day,  twenty  per 
centum  on  said  articles ;  and  on  cotton  manubctures,  of  all  descriptions,  or  of  which  cotton  is 
tbe  matcdid  of  chief  value,  and  on  cotton  twist,  yarn,  or  thread,  as  follows,  viz. :  for  three  years 
next  ensuing  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  a  du^  of  twenty-five  per  centum,  ad  valorem ;  and, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  aforesaid,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum,  ad  valorem. 

A  duty  of  thirty  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  on  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  and  parts 
thereof;  leather,  and  all  manufactures  of  leaUier,  or  of  which  leather  is  the  material  of 
chief  value ;  saddles,  bridles,  harness ;  paper  of  every  description,  pasteboard,  paper-hangings, 
blank-books,  parchment,  velhim  ;  bru&hes,  canes,  walkmg-sticks,  whips,  and  clothing  ready  made. 
And  in  all  cases  where  an  ad  valorem  duty  shall  be  charged,  it  shall  be  calculated  on  tbe  nett  cost 
of  the  article  at  the  place  wlience  imported  (exclusive  of  packages,  commissions,  and  all  charges), 
with  tlie  usual  addition  established  by  law,  of  twenty  per  cent  on  all  merchandise  imported  from 
places  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  tea  per  cent  on  all  aitides  imported  Aom  all 
other  places. 

The  following  duties,  severally  and  specifically : — On  tarred  cables  and  cordage^  three  oenta 
per  lb. ;  on  unlarred  cordage^  yams,  tirine,  packthread,  and  seines,  four  cents  per  lb. ;  on  wax  and 
spennaceti  candles,  six  cents  per  1^ ;  on  Chinese  cassia,  six  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cinnamon,  twenty- 
five  cents  per  lb. ;  on  doves,  twenty-five  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cheese,  nine  cents  per  lb. ;  on  choco- 
late three  cents  per  lb.  j  on  cocoa,  two  cents  per  lb. ;  on  coal,  five  cents  per  neaped  bushel ;  on 
cc^peras,  one  dollar  per  cwt. ;  on  copper  rods,  bolts,  spikes,  or  nails,  and  composition  rods,  bolts, 
^ikes,  or  nails,  four  cents  per  lb. ;  on  coffee,  five  cents  per  lb- ;  on  cotton,  three  cents  per  lb. , 
on  gunpowder,  eight  cents  per  lb. ;  on  hemp,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  cwt. ;  on  iron  or  steel 
wire,  not  exceeding  No.  18,  five  cents  per  lb.,  and  over  No.  16,  nine  cents  per  lb. ;  on  iron  ia 
bars  and  bolts,  excepting  iron  manu&ctured  by  rolling,  forty-five  cents  per  cwt. ;  on  iron  in  sheets, 
rods,  and  hoops,  two  doUars  and  fifty  cents  per  cwt. ;  and  in  bars  or  bolts,  when  manufactured  by 
rolling,  and  on  anchors,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  cwt.  ;  on  indigo,  fifteen  cents  per  lb. ;  on 
lead  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets,  one  cent  per  lb. ;  on  snot  manufactured  of  lead,  two  cents  per  lb.; 
on  red  and  white  lead,  dry,  or  ground  in  oil,  three  cents  per  lb. ;  on  steel,  one  dollar  per  cwt. ; 
on  cig^  two  dolteis  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand ;  on  spirits  from  grain,  of  first  proof,  for^-two 
cents  per  gallon;  of  second  proof^  forty-five  cents  per  gallon  ;  of  third  ^rooC  lorty-eigbt  crats 
per  gaflon  ;  of  fourth  proof,  fifty-two  cents  per  gallon ;  of  fifth  proof,  six^  cents  per  gallon  ; 
above  fifth  proof,  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon  ;  on  spirits  from  other  materiab  than  grain,  of  first 
and  secona  proof,  thirty-eight  cents  per  gallon;  of  third  proof,  forty-two  cents  per  gallon; 
of  fourth  proof,  forty-eight  cents  per  ^dktn ;  of  fifUi  proof,  fifty-seven  cents  per  gallon ;  above 
fifth  proof,  seventy  cents  per  gallon  ;  on  shoes  and  slippers  of  silk,  thirty  cents  per  pair ;  on  shoes 
and  slippers  of  leather,  twenty-five  cents  per  pair ;  on  shoes  and  slippers  for  children,  fifteen  cents 
per  pair  ;  on  spikes,  two  cents  per  lb. ;  on  soap,  three  cents  per  lb. ;  on  brown  sugar,  three  cents 
per  lb. ;  on  white,  dayed,  or  powdered  sugar,  four  cents  per  lb. ;  on  lump  sugar,  ten  cents  per  lb. } 
on  loaf  sugar,  and  sugar  candy,  twelve  cents  per  lb. ;  on  snuff,  twelve  cents  per  lb. ;  on  talbw, 
VOL.  III.  7  ' 
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one  cot  per  lb. ;  on  tea  from  China,  in  shipt  or  Tweb  of  the  Cnited  States,  as  follow^  liz.: 
bohea»  twAn  cents  per  lb. ;  Mucbong,  and  other  bhck>  twen^-flVe  oents  per  lb. ;  iroperiai  nin- 
povder,  and  gomee,  fifty  cents  per  lb ;  hyson  and  young  byson  for^  cents  per  lb. ;  nyion  skin, 
and  other  green,  twenty>eight  cents  per  lb. ;  on  teas  from  any  other  place,  or  in  any  other  than 
ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  follows,  tie.  :  bobea,  fourteen  cents  per  lb. ;  soneboa^ 
BDO  other  black,  thirty -four  cmts  per  lb. ;  imperial,  gunpowder,  and  gomee.  six^r-eigbt  crats  per 
lb. ;  byson,  and  young  byaoi^  ft^-oz  centt  pw  lb. ;  hyaon  skin,  and  other  green,  thirty-c^ht 
cents  per  lb. 

Such  was  the  first  tariff,  which  was  avowedly  in  prindple  protectiTe  ;  a  tariff 

which  underwent  modification  afterwards,  but  which  continued  unsoood  ia  all 

its  principles.  With  reference  to  the  modificiUions  of  ths  taci£&  Mr.  Pitkin^  » 

disdple  of  the  protective  system,  observes : — 

**  We  would  here  observe  that  upermamml  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  ad  valonm  was 
imposed  on  various  oUier  articles ;  and  anon^  these  were  hats,  cabinet  wares,  wid  ^1 
manufactures  of  wood,  carriages  of  alt  descnptbns,  leather  mtd  all  Biannfwtavcs  of 
leather,  and  paper  of  every  description.  And  to  encour8«;e  the  manufectore  of  doewstie 
RUgar,  a  spectBc  dnty  of  three  cents  per  lb.,  was  laid  on  all  imported  brown  sugar. 

**  Without  adverting  to  the  details  of  the  various  acts,  afterwards  passed,  altering 
that  of  1816,  we  would  observe,  that  the  duty  on  bar  iron  was  raised  io  1818,  and  that 
in  182^  the  duties  cm  woollens  and  cottons  was  revised;  and  that  by  the  act  of  that 
year,  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  was  laid  on  all  woollen  goods,  the  vahie  of  wbidi 
should  not  exceed  3^  cents  per  square  yard ;  and  after  June  30th,  1835,  a  duty  of 
33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  upon  those  coeUng  more  than  33|- cents  per  sqinn 
yard,  with  the  exception  of  blankets  and  stuff  goods. 

**  Much  more  time,  skill  and  experience  are  requisite  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
manufacture  of  wool,  than  in  that  of  almost  any  other  article,  in  order  to  meet,  with 
success,  more  experienced  foreign  manufacturers. 

**  In  addition  to  the  want  of  skill  and  ocperieno^  the  American  manu^urer  of 
wool  had  to  strugg^  with  the  conntemuling  laws  and  regnlations  of  the  British  govera- 
ment,  made  with  the  express  view,  of  injunng  this  branch  of  American  indnstry ;  or,  ia 
the  langue«e  of  Brougham,  *  to  stifle  it  in  its  cradle."  One  of  the  eoantmaiUas 
measures  of  that  government,  was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  wool.  Prior  to 
the  American  act  of  1824,  the  dnty  on  wool  imported  Into  England  was  «xp«ioe 
sterling  per  lb. ;  but  soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  this  duty  was  reduced  to  ooe  pennj 
per  lb. ;  and  for  the  purpose,  as  the  delutes  in  parliament  show,  of  enabling  the  Brtttah 
manufacturer  to  send  his  woollens  to  the  United  States  at  a  cheaper  r^.  And,  not 
lone  after,  with  the  same  view,  the  duly  on  all  wool,  the  price  of  whiui  was  less  than  one 


«  The  American  manufacturer  of  wool,"  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  **  finding  K  dilBcoIt,  if  not 
impossible,  to  struggle  against  all  these  difficulties,  again  applied  to  Congress  for  aid : 
and  the  celebrated  Tariff  act  of  1828,  was  Ute  result  of  this  api^icalion — m  act,  wAtcA 
Aof  htm  {ledared  not  onfy  hiffhfy  oppremve  to  the  great  ma$$  <if  t/te  eomanadty,  amd. 

**  By  this  Act,  the  minimum  system  was  extended  generally  to  wooUeaa.  All 
manufactures  of  wool,  with  some  exceptions,  the  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  fifty 
cents  the  square  yard,  paid  a  duty  on  that  sum,  of  forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  j  dMse, 
the  value  ot  whicn  exceeded  &(vj  cents,  bat  did  not  exceed  1  dollar  the  squue  yard, 
paid  a  dnty  of  forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  latter  sum ;  those  between  I 
dollar  and  2  dollars  50  cents,  the  same  duty  on  Ute  latter  sum ;  tliose  betwen  2  dtJlars 
50  cents  and  4  dollars,  the  same  duty  on  the  last  sum,  and  those  exceeding  4  dollars, 
fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  Unmanufactured  wool  was  also  subjected  to  a  duty  of  four  cents  per  lb.  and  forty 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Additional  duties  were  also  laid  upon  iron,  hemp,  flax,  and 
molasses  ;  and  the  minimum  price  of  cottons  was  raised  to  thirty-five  cents  the  aquare 
yard.  The  policy  of  this  act  was  questioned  by  many  of  the  merchants  of  this  coontry, 
and  iu  coostitatiooality  by  most  of  the  people  of  the  souibern  sutes.  TJofortunately* 
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H  WM  a  compoand  made  up  by  iu  eoemies  as  well  as  its  fVieod^,  and  was  not  satisfac- 
tory to  either. 

**  The  time  was  now  approacbin^j  when  the  national  debt^  beine  nearly  extinf^ished, 
the  sinking  fund,  amounting  to  10,(Kio,000  dollars  annually,  would  be  no  longer  wanted. 
A  new  modification  of  the  revenue  system,  would  soon  be  necessary,  to  meet  this  new 
state  o(  the  financial  affairs  of  this  country.  In  this  modification  of  the  duties,  the 
advocates  of  the  protecting  system,  contemplated  a  reduction  of  the  duties  principally  on 
those  articles,  which  had  not  been,  or  could  not  b^  produced  in  this  country  ;  while  its 
ofifKiaers,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  an  abandonment  of  the  system  itself  by  making 
the  duties  on  all  imports  abont  equal.  With  a  view  of  obuining  information  and 
enlvhtening  the  public  mind  on  this  great  and  intwestlng  subjlect,  two  Goaventiou  were 
hdd,  in  the  sumaer  and  fUl  of  1831 ;  one  in  the  city  of  ^ladelpfaia,  called  die  anti- 
tariff  or  free-trade  convention— the  other  at  the  citjr  of  New  Torfc,  called  the  uriff 
conveDtitm.  Both  were  composed  of  gentlemen  distirignished  for  talents  and  experi- 
ence t  and  their  addresses  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  memorials  to  Congress, 
or  as  Uiey  may  be  called,  essays  expressive  o£  their  different  views  of  the  qaestions  of 
political  economy  then  agitated,  were  drawn  up  with  no  ordinary  care  and  ability, 
and  must  always  take  a  high  rank  among  the  state  papers  of  that  period.  Under  the 
iaflaenoe  of  these  conventions.  Congress,  after  much  debate,  proceeded  to  modify  the 
preceding  tarifis,  by  an  act  of  the  Uth  of  July,  1832,  to  lake  efect  after  the  1st 
of  March,  1833.  It  was  called  the  Compromise  Act;  and  the  Tuiff  on  a  decreasing 
Scale."— %Piellm'*  Statutict  of  the  VkUed  Statet. 

This  modified  tariff  will  clearly  appear  to  be  based  upon  false  princij^es :  those  of 
aaaintainiag  and  creating  home  maanfactures  by  a  tax  of  at  leut  from  tweaty-one  and 
a  half  to  twenty-atDe  per  cent,  exclosive  of  other  diargaa,  on  the  value  of  all  the  cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  manufactures  worn  by,  and  <m  most  articles  of  iron  and  other  metals 
used  by,  all  the  citisensof  the  jJnited  Statea. 

To  prove  this  beyond  any  shadow  of  dii|»ute,  the  manafacturedi  and  all  other  articles, 
aot  tifcely  to  compete  with  those  of  the  Untted  States,  were  dUier  admitted  duty  free,  or 
at  very  moderate  duties. 

The  duties  levied  under  the  tariff,  in  existence  previous  to  the  14th  of  July,  1832, 
were  avowedly  directed  against  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures  in  order  to  protect 
those  of  the  United  States.    The  duties  were  : 

Per  cent. 

Cottons,  white,  valued  per  square  yard  under  thirty  cents,  duty  ad  valorem  .  424 
Cottons,  coloured,  valued  per  square  yard  thirty-five  cents     ...  .  42| 

Woollen  manufacture^  value  less  than  eight  cents  per  lb  free 

Woollen  manufactures,  value  exceeding  eight  cents  per  lb.     ...  .54 

Woollen  cloths  milled,  all  kinds,  and  flannels  50 

Nails,  value  five  cents  per  lb.  .78 

Bar  iron,  rolled  95 

Dttto^  hammered  .35 

The  above  duties  were,  by  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  to  be  reduced  gradually  every  two  years, 
until  the  whole  are  diminished  to  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  1842. 

The  following  articles  were  to  be  reduced  from  high  duties  to  the  following: — 

"Articles  manufactured,  as  exceptions  to  the  foregoing,  and  others  on  which  the  hi^ 
or  protective  duties  were  levied  in  the  old  tariff,  viz.:  slops  or  made  up  clothing  and 
boaiery,  bags  of  wool  and  cotton,  kendals  of  cotton  and  wool,  blank  book%  waste  cards, 
glass  manufacture!^  pianofortes,  artificial  flowers,  copper  and  brass  maaufhctifres,  iron- 
mongery, cutlery,  tin  and  pewter  wares,  except  tools,  fire  and  side  arms,  carvings  of  all 
descriptions,  mathematical  instruments,  fishing  nets,  brushes  of  all  kinds,  uddlery, 
shoes  and  boots,  and  nearly  every  article  into  which  cotlon,  wool,  hair,  iron,  copper, 
enter  into  the  manufacture,  to  be  admitted  twenty-nine  per  cent  maximum,  twenty-three 
per  cent  medium,  and  twenty-one  and  a  half  per  cent  minimum,  advaiorem  duties. 
The  following  articles  to  be  admitted  at  the  enormous  duties  annexed  : 

"  Pdper  for  writing,  printing,  &c.,  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  pet  Ibw,  or  7d^  to  Is.  per  lb. 
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"  Books  printed  in  the  Eagliih  language,  bouod,  thirty  cents,  or  U.  2d.  per  lb.,  on* 
bound,  twenty-six  cents,  or  1$,  Id.  per  lb. 
"  Felt  hats,  eighteen  cents  the  lb. 
*'  Cordage,  four  to  five  cents  the  lb. 

"  AM  silk  manufactures  are  admitted  dutyfree,  except  silks  from  beyond  the  Cape,  at 
ten  per  cent. 

Ditto  raw,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 
"  Ditto,  sewiog  (or  silk  thread)  twenty-six  per  cent. 

"Sugar  and  distilled  spirits  are  admitted  at  very  moderate  duties,  which  among  the 
many  other  tow  rates  and  duty-free  articles,  prove  now  little  fiscal  GonsideraUraa  hare 
entered  into  the  principles  of  this  tariffl 

**  Wines  are  also  admitted,  especially  those  of  France  and  Germany,  at  little  more  than 
nominal  duties ;  but  discriminatory  duties  are  imposed  on  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

**  The  following  among  many  other  articles  are  exempt  from  duty  : — 

**  Acetates,  acids  nearly  of  all  kinds,  almonds,  aloes,  adhesive,  and  other  plasters,  am- 
faeiip'ia,  alabaster  and  marble  figures,  argol,  barilla,  bamboos,  bark  of  all  kinds;  balls, 
dice,  &c.,  of  ivory;  black  pepper,  beea*-wax  ;  brass  in  plates, bars, and  pigs ;  brimstone 
and  sulphur,  brazil-paste,  bones,  teeth,  and  manufactures  of  ivory,  burgundy -pitcb, 
bronze  casts  and  busts,  calomel,  camomile  flowerii,  camphor,  cantharides,  capers,  casda, 
castanas,  catsup,  chalk,  chemical  preparations  and  oils  nearly  of  all  kinds,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  cochineal,  cocoa,  and  cofiee,  coculus  indicus,  copper  for  sheathing  ships,  coral, 
corks,  corrosive  sublimate,  coryander  seed,  crude  saltpetre,  currants,  cutlasses,  daggers, 
dates,  dirks,  dolls  of  wax,  if  undressed,  drillings  of  pure  flax,  qmulettes  of  gold  and 
silver,  figs,  filberts,  filtering -stones,  fish-sauces,  fisheries  of  United  States,  flax  and  hemp 
unmanufactured,  frankincense,  ginger,  grapes,  gamboge,  gum-arabic  and  other  goms, 
hair  and  wool,  hair  pencils,  hats  of  palm  leaf,  hemlock,  bemp  and  flax  seeds  henbane^ 
hones,  honey,  hops,  boms  of  all  kinds  and  tips,  horn  plaXeswr  lanterns,  ink,  ipecacn- 
hana,  India  jubber,  ipodela  of  inventions  and  machines,  isinglass,  ivory-black  ;  ivory 
manufactured,  exceptcombs ;  juniper  berries,  lac-dye,  lead  ores,  linseed  cake,  maee, 
madder  and  its  root,  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  marble,  Manilla  hemp,  jpreparatioos  of 
mercury,  mill-slonet,  models  of  all  kinds,  musk,  nutmegs;  nots  and  bernes  used  in  dye- 
ing, and  of  all  kinds;  oakum;  oil  juniper,  and  all  oils  except  Bsh-oils  and  perfumed 
oils;  olives,  opium,  paintings  and  drawings,  phosphorous,  pimento^  pipes  of  clay  fw 
smoking,  prune?,  putty,  quicksilver,  quills  prepared,  quadrants,  raisins  in  jars  and  boxes 
and  all  others,  rattans  unmanufactured,  reeds  manufactured,  rfaubarl^  rotten-stone, 
safiron,  saltpetre,  sago  ;  skins  and  hides  raw,  and  not  made  up  or  tanned  ;  sextants, 
smalts,  shellac,  slate-pencils,  sponges,  spy-glasses',  skins  of  all  kinds  for  musical  instru- 
ments, sumac,  succory,  tamarinds;  tartar,  viz.,  crude  ;  tea,  all  kinds,  imported  in  United 
States  vessels  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  telescopes,  tinfoil,  tin  in  plates  and 
sheets,  tortoise-shell,  tar  from  coal  only,  turmeric ;  vegetables,  such  as  are  used  princi- 
pally in  dyeing  and  in  composing  dyes  and  drugs  ;  vitriol  blue,  fancy  wood  of  all  kinds, 
woad  or  pastel,  water  colours,  weld,  and  all  articles  used  principally  for  dyeing,  coming 
formerly  under  the  duty  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

All  other  dyeing  drugs  and  materials  for  composing  dyes  ;  all  other  medicinal  drugs 
and  all  articles  not  enumerated  in  this  act,  nor  the  Existing  laws,  and  which  are  now  liable 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  all  to  be  free,  with  a  few  exceptions  at  duties, 
from  one  to  fifteen  per  cent  the  highest.*** 

This  tariff  was  not  based  upon  sound  fiscal  principles.f    It  was  a  blundering 

*  Moderate  calculations  Iiave  rated  the  tax  imposed  by  these  tariffs  on  the  whole  community 
in  order  to  encourage  tlie  manuTacturers,  at  48,000  dollars  per  annum.  Goods  of  all  kinds  cost, 
in  order  to  afford  a  home  market  for  home  manufactures,  about  100  per  cent  above  the  fitir  price. 

\  The  duties  in  this  bill,  though  much  diminished,  were  higlily  protective ;  thitiyper  cent  on 
most  woollen  maniiractures  ;  on  cotton  manufactures  twenty  per  cent.  Mr.  Pitkin  defends  the 
New  England  states  as  follows  — 

**  We  cannot  but  observe,  however,  that  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  which  lias  arisen  on  this 
question.  New  Engfanid  Iiai  been  placed  in  a  peculiar,  and  we  may  add,  uofbitutmte  situation. 
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eompromue  between  monopolif  and  free  trade.  For  the  timex  howerer,  it  re- 
moved all  the  perplexing  and  formidable  difficnlties  of  nullifying  the  Union. 
But,  when  its  maximum  duties  were  to  come  into  operation,  a  new  policy  was 
adopted  in  1842,  carried  by  the  spirit  of  party,  much  more  than  by  the 
influence  of  the  manufacturers.  The  result  was  the  monstrous  tariff  of  that 
year,  printed  in  a  previous  part  of  this  worii. 

A  new  tariff  was  prepared  in  1844,  upon  a  greatly  diminished  scale,  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  Mr.  Mackay  was  chairman.  The 
report  which  accompanied  it  was  drawn  up  with  great  clearness  and  ability. 
It  dwells  forcibly  on  the  evils  to  all  classes  of  frequent  changes  in  the  tariff,  as 
well  as  to  the  revenue,  and  reverts  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  which  even  the  advo- 
cates of  the  manufacturing  interests  styled  the  "  Bill  of  Abominations." 

The  Committee  "connder  the  lowest  possible  duty  necessarily  protecthre,  to  its 
extent,  though  it  may  be  imposed  with  the  single  view  to  revenue,  and  may  be  a 
revenue  duty,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  those  terms.  Commeucing  at  this  point,  they 
think  that  the  duty  upon  any  given  article  should  be  considered,  and  is  properly  called, 
a  revenue  duty,  so  long  as  an  increase  of  the  rate  will  increase  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  the  importation  of  the  article.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  simple 
fact,  that,  up  to  this  potDt,  the  way  to  increase  the  revenue  from  the  given  article  is 
to  raise  the  rate  of  duty ;  and.  although  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  by  the  duty  is 
increased  with  the  increase  of  the  rate,  yet  that  is  an  incident,  and  an  unavoidable  inci- 
dent, and  cannot  change  the  nature  and  character  of  the  duty,  as  a  duty  to  raise,  to  increase 
revenue.  Pass  that  point,  and  raise  the  rate  of  duty  so  high  that  its  prohibitory  action 
diminishes  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  under  it,  and  its  character  is  changed.  The 
protection  afforded  by  it  is  increased,  while  the  revenue  it  yields  is  diminished;  thus 
giving  protection  as  its  chief  fruit;  and  revenue  as  the  incident.  Continue  to  raise  the 
rate  until  the  prohibitory  action  of  the  duty  becomes  perfect,  all  importatioiw  of  the  arti- 
cle cease,  and  no  revenue  is  realised  from  the  duty.  Then,  certainly,  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered or  called  a  revenue  duty,  and  its  exclusive  object  must  be  protection.  It  must  bey 
therefore,  a  protective  dnty,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  it  is  clearly  entitled  to  that  appellation  from  the  point  where  its  prohibitory 
became  paramount  to  its  revenue  powers,  and  its  increased  rate  ceases  to  increase  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  under  it.  This  conclusion  is  founded  upon  the  equally  sim- 
ple fact,  that,  at  this  elevation,  the  way  to  increase  the  revenue  is  to  diminish  the  rate  of 

She  has  been  accused  of  being  the  author  and  supporter  of  the  system  ;  and  on  that  account,  to- 
wards her  have  been  directed  some  of  the  keenest  shafts  of  reproach  and  calumny.  Whatever  of 
good  or  evil  there  may  be  in  the  aj-stem,  New  England  was  not  ilSButhor. 

**  In  1816,  itis  well  known  that  she  voted  with  thesouth,  and  against  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  western  states,  on  the  great  question  of  the  extent  of  protection  to  be 
afforded  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

"  The  committee  who  reported  die  tariff  bill  of  tliat  year,  recommended  a  duty  of  thirty  per 
cent  on  all  impDrted  cotton  goods ;  and  on  the  question  of  reducing  it  to  twenty-five,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  Hew  England  members  in  the  bouse  voted  for  its  reduction,  while  out  of  forty-three 
members  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  who  voted  on  the  question,  nine  only 
were  in  favour  of  it.  The  qitesUon  of  reduction  was  therefore,  carried  by  the  New  England  votes, 
joined  with  those  of  the  south. 

"  On  the  tariff  of  1B24,  the  votes  of  New  England  states  were  fifteen  for,  and  twenty-tbree 
against,  it,  while  those  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  stood  seventy-eight  for,  and  nine  against ;  and  on  the  tariff  of  1828,  the  votes  of  the  former 
were  sinteen  for,  and  twen^-three  against,  and  those  of  the  latter  stood  ei^hr  for,  and  only  six 
against  it.  Some  of  the  New  England  votes  on  the  tariff  of  1&S8,  were  probably  governed  by  the 
details  of  the  bill." 
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duty.  The  power  *  to  Uy  and  collect  daties'  has  been  omied  beyond  itf  olii«ct  of  obUia- 
ing  levenue  *  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States;'  and  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  the  duty  only  will  restore  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  that  olject.  The  understanding  of  this  committee,  therefbre,  is, 
that,  while  every  duty  is  necessarily  protective  to  iu  extent,  yet  every  dut^  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  is  properly  denominated,  a  revenue  duty,  the  rate  of  which  yields  the 
largest  amount  of  revenue  from  the  importation  of  the  article  upon  which  it  is  imposed, 
or  the  rate  of  which  is  below  that  point,  ao  that  an  increase  of  uie  rate  wonld  produce 
an  increase  of  the  revenue ;  and  that  every  daty  is  to  be  considered,  and  is  properly 
denominated,  a  protective  duty,  the  rate  of  which  is  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  the  importations  of  the  article  upon  which  it  is  imposed,  md 
the  rato  of  which  requires  to  be  reduced  to  inmase  the  revenue.  And  when  a^vea 
amount  of  revenue  is  desired  to  be  raised  upon  any  given  article  of  importatkHi,  the 
committee  regard  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  which  will  Sket  the  result  ai  the  true  and 
Intimate  revenue  duty. 

*'  This  will  show  what  description  of  a  law  the  committee  would  denominate  •  levenuo, 
and  what  a  protectire  tariff ;  and  to  what  extent  they  would  give  the  one  character  or 
the  other  to  any  given  law.  The  protection  afforded  under  a  revenue  tariff,  thus  deBned, 
they  would  denominate  incidental;  and,  if  the  revenue  be  required,  they  cannot  see  that 
the  consequent  protection  can  be  a  subject  of  grievance  or  complaint  on  the  part  of  any 
iaterest.  The  protection  afibrded  by  a  protective  tariff,  according  to  the  same  definition, 
is  direct  and  positive;  operates  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  revenue  (  and  constitutes,  as 
the  committee  believe^  an  exercise  of  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties  entirely  inde- 
fensitMe  in  principle  and  policy*  and  often  furnishing  broad  ground  for  just  compl^uaL 
The  tains  *  perfect  protection  the  committee  understand  to  be  syoonymous  with  perfect 
prohibition;  an^  therefor^  entirdy  deatmclife  of  all  revenue,  becuMe  prohibitory  of  aU 
importations. 

The  terms  *  free  trade,'  in  their  Iwoad  tense,  the  committee  imdeittand  to  be 
equally  incontislent  with  the  idea  of  a  revenue  from  imports,  bcoame  they  suppose  that 
trade,  which  is  perfectly  free,  cannot  be  burdened  with  any  duties  not  faaposed  to  famish 
fiunlities  to  itself.  In  this  sense,  they  are  assured  the  i^rase  is  ondecstood  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  country,  when  used  in  connexion  with  legislation  of  this  description ;  and 
the  advocates  of  a  system  of  free  trade  are  supposed  to  be  also  advocates  of  a  chaii^  of 
one  system  of  revenue  from  duties  on  imporu,  to  internal  taxation,  direct  and  iaduect. 
The  committee  believe  that,  if  any  hold  these  viem,  much  the  largest  class  of  those  who 
call  themselves  friends  of  free  trade  do  not  attach  to  the  tains  any  such  extent.  «id  only 
intend  to  be  understood,  by  the  free  trade  they  advocate,  so  much  freedom  of  trade  u 
may  be  enjoyed  under  a  system  of  duties  arranged  with  sole  reference  to  a  snpfdy  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  the  rates  established  as  low  as  the  economical  wants  of  that  tnasnry 
will  allow."* 

*  Mr.  Mac  Duffie's  speech  in  the  senate  is  remarkably  clear  and  conclusive  on  the  tariff 

Questions  •.  those  of  his  <^ponents,  especially  that  of  Mr.  £van«,  most  fallacious  yet  specious, 
bey  consider  that,  as  maoubctures  have  arisen  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be  owinc**to  pro. 
tectMO."  Hw  stoty  ovn  inin  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  existing ;  consequently  the  lertilif^  «f 
the  vallev  of  Hit  Nile. 

Mr.  Mac  DtiflBe  insists  that  tiie  tariff  kw  of  184S  should  be  called  an  aa  to  pmaUt  iutead  of 
an aa to firosirfr  revenue.  HesayS:  "It  ia  entitled  an  atf  to  promde  revenue— febebood  and 
deception  stamped  on  the  veiyfkmitof  it.  Abillto^roniir  memiet  which  lays  an  average  dn^of 
a  hundred  per  cent  on  several  descriptions  of  imports  that  would  come  into  the  UoUea  States,  to 
the  amount  of  about  40,000,000  dollara  annually,  under  a  revenue  duty  of  tweuQr  per  cent,  but 
which  are  now  totally  excluded  by  these  enormous  duties.  I  will  not  go  into  mtails,  but  state 
generally,  that  the  duties  oa  «indow.glaai  range  from  nine^4bur  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
per  cent,  making  an  average  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  on  all  descriptions  ;  that 
the  duUes  on  many  varieties  of  manufiKtured  iron,  embracing  most  of  the  tools  and  implements  neces- 
sarily used  on  every  farm  and  plantation  in  the  country,  are  from  seventy-five  to  a  Iiuadred  and  fif^ 
per  cent,  and  more  ad  valorem  ;  that  the  duty  on  raw  iron,  an  article  iu  universal  use,  is  1 12^  per 
cent  i  that  the  duty  on  all  those  cotton  manufactures  which  come  under  the  pnndfde 
of  valuation  (and  which  would  be  imported  annually  to  the  amount  of  10,00(^000  or  1J^000,000 
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Mr.  Beaton,  ia  the  senate  in  1844,  takes  a  middle  ground,  and  sets  out  wkh  a 
contnut  of  the  two  systemt  of  duties — that  of  duties  imposed  wholly  for  revenue,  and 
that  of  duties  imposed  for  the  mixed  objects  of  protection  and  revenue.  In  this  con- 
dollars,  uoder  a  revenue  duty  of  twenty  per  cent),  range  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and  &(iy  per 
cent  DO  their  true  value ;  that  the  duty  on  salt— an  article  of  universal  use,  consumed  in  almost 
equal  quantities  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  extensively'  consumed  every  farmer,  not  only 
for  fiimtly  purposes,  but  ten  Umes  more  extensively  for  his  live  stock— is  eight  cents  per  bushel 
(the  utiw  costii^  onty  five  or  she  cents  in  Liverpool),  equal  to  ISS^  per  cent  on  me  original 
cost." 

He  says—"  A  large  proportion  of  the  prints  and  calicoes  consumed  in  the  United  Slates,  and  of 
which  eveiy  female  of  the  middle  and  poorer  cUuses  is  a  consumer,  cost,  in  Manchester^  from  six 
to  twdve  cents  a  yard ;  hut  tliey  are  charged  with  duties  of  from  seventjr-Ave  to  a  hundred  and 
HRy  per  cent  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  an  artificial  and  &l8e  valuation." 

We  now  come  to  a  ver^  interesting  urt  of  Mr.  Mac  Duffle's  argument,  ^t  relating  lo  «  discri- 
mination.'* After  denouncing  the  tariff  taw  of  1842  as  an  imposition  of  unrighteous  burdens,  not  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  but  for  taking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  one  class  of  the  community  and 
potting  into  those  of  another,  he  says — "  An  idea  has  cot  abroad— and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
many  oi  the  Iriends  of  free  trade  have  been  deceived  and  betrayed  by  it,  as  many  patriot-soldien 
Imve  been  by  the  holdii^  out  ^  labe  colours— an  idea  has  obtained  currency  that,  altboi^  yon 
cannot  impose  duties  for  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  revenue,  yet  you  may  rightfully  im|K«e 
revenue  duties,  '  with  a  wiie  discrimination  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures.^  "Diis  is 
part  of  the  new  system  of  tactics  to  which  the  manufacturers  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort. 
Tbey  say  one  thin^  and  mean  another.  What  do  they  mean  by  *Rwue  discrimination  T  Obvi- 
ously a  discrimination  that  will  exclude  iroporte  and  dhmnith  revenue.  *  A  wite  discrimination  !* 
Pray,  iriiat  is  your  whole  system  of  revenue — levied,  as  it  is,  exclusively  from  duties  on  imports 
—but  an  enoiBOos  discrimination  in  bvour  of  the  nuuui&cturers  and  their  confederates,  and 
acainst  all  other  classes?" 

Vb.  Mac  Duffie  nest  takes  up  the  allsgaUon  tiiat  protection  means  the  protection  of  domestic 

r'nstfor^n  industry;  and  he  argues  at  mudi  length,  and^ves  numerous  illustrations,  to  prove 
protection  induces  a  conflict  between  one  branch  of  domestic  industry  and  another,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  competition  between  formgn  industry  and  domestic  industry,  where  there  is  only 
an  exchange  of  labour  for  labour.  He  r^ards  die  protective  policy  of  the  last  twenty  vears  as 
destructive  of  half  the  oommeroe  of  thb  cotuito^,  comparing  what  it  is  nith  what  it  would  be  but 
for  this  poliqr ;  imd  yet  what  is  left  has  to  sustain  tiw  |[omnment,  yiddiiw  all  its  revenue  as  it  has 
done  from  the  beginning ;  but  it  is  now  rapidly  verging  to  extinction,  for  Europe  will  not,  and 
cannot,  purdiase  the  exports  of  this  country,  if  its  productions  will  not  be  received  in  exdiange. 
While  thus  steadily  advancing  the  suicidal  policy  or  destroying  commerce,  9,000,000  dollars  ia 
asked  to  support  a  navy,  the  only  use  for  which  is  the  protection  of  commerce.  "  Against  whom," 
excliims  Mr.  Mac  Duffie,  "is  a  navy  required  to  defena  our  Atlantic  commerce?  Against  pirates? 
Against  ferdgn  power  ?  Against  Great  Britain  ?~for  she  is  the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones 
always  invoked  to  silence  opposition  against  wasteful  expenditore.  As  a  producer  of  the  sreat 
staple  on  which  it  (commerce]  is  nuuofy  founded,  I  declare,  with  all  solemnity,  that  1  regard  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  it  has  been  constituted  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  all  the  powers  of  Europe  combined,  and  all  the  pimtcs  that  ever  iidSstted  the 
ocean.** 

He  combate  a  doctrine,  promulgated  smne  yean  ago^  and  still  held  up  in  lavour  of  prc^ 
tectiott,  that  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  this  country  ftom  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  fiweign 
nations.  It  was  first  broaaied  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  when  present,  in  one  of  his  mess^es  to 
CfMisresL  Now  what  is  the  fact?  The  ti^ute  is  paid  to  home  manufocturers,  not  to  foreigners, 
for  the  latter  offer  to  supply  their  goods  at  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  nome 
manu&ctorer,  and  in  exdiange  too,  for  the  productions  of  American  labour. 

"  When,"  observes  Mr.  Mac  Duffies  **you  have  prohibited  the  importation  of  manufactures 
from  Europe,  you  will  have  totelty  desttoyed  the  demand  for  dft-aevenths  of  our  ootbm,  rendniog 
it  utterly  valueless." 

Mr.  Mac  Duffie's  object  was  to  restore  the  Compromise  Act,  and  his  bill  was  as  follows : — 
Sac.  I.  Beit  enaetedby  the  Smote  and  Hoiue  of  Repreimlaiioes  tie  United  Statet^ America 
in  Coimrm  astembled.  That  so  much  of  the  existing  law  imposing  duties  upon  foreign  imports  as 
proviws  that  duties  ad  valorem  on  certain  commodities  shall  be  assessed  upon  an  assumed 
miidmMMi  value,  b^  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed;  and  that  said  duties  be  hereafker 
■messed  on  the  tone  value  of  such  commodities. 

Sac.  3.  Jnd  be  itjurtkm-  enaded.  That  in  all  cases  in  wldch  the  existing  duty  upon  any 
imixwted  commodi^  exceeds  thirty  per  c«tnm  on  the  value  thereof  such  duty  shall  herofter  be 
rednced  to  thirty  per  centum  ad  valcmm. 
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trast,  he  divides  the  half  century  during  which  the  goremment  has  existed,  into  two 
periods  of  twent.y-fiTe  years  each  ;  the  tariff  laws  of  the  first  period,  having  revenue  for 
the  objectj  protection  being  the  incident ;  and  those  of  the  second  period,  haviog 
protection  for  the  object,  revenue  being  the  incident.  A  strilting  difference  he  points 
out  in  these  two  systems  ;  6r8t,  in  the  amount  of  duty  imposed,  and  next,  in  the  mode 
of  assessing  or  computing  it.  Before  the  late  war,  the  rate  of  duty,  whether  ad  valorem 
or  specific,  was  always  moderate,  never  prohibitory,  and  uniformly  laid  on  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  revenue.  Siuce  the  war,  duties  have  often  been  exorbitant  or  pro- 
hibitory, and  rendered  still  more  exorbitant  by  Uie  mode  of  computing  them  on  the 
assumption  of  fictiiious  values. 

**  During  the  first  of  these  periods,  bartnony  and  happiness  prevailed  among  the 
industrial  classes;  the  career  of  labour,  in  all  its  oranches,  was  progres^sively  prosperous; 
the  word  tari^  was  never  heard  of ;  the  incidental  protection  afforded  by  the  absolute 
wants  of  the  government,  was  quietly  and  silently  encouraging  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures as  fast  and  as  steadily  as  could  be  justified  by  the  wants  of  the  community; 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  in  the  happy  condition  of  Molt&re's  country  gentle- 
man, who  had  talked  prose  all  his  lifetime  without  knowing  it.  To  those  good  old 
times,  Mr.  Benton  wished  to  return  ;  to  the  object  and  structure  of  those  good  old  laws, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  happy  consequences.  He  disapproves  of  the  horizontal 
principle  of  the  Compromise  Act.  and  is  not.  therefore  in  favour  of  recreating  that  law ; 
he  avows  himself  in  favour  of  discriminating  between  articles  of  luxury  and  necessity, 
making  luxuries  pay  highest;  be  is  for  discriminating  between  articles  mada  at  bom^ 
and  those  not  made  at  home,  putting  the  highest  duties  on  the  foreign  rivals  of  our  own 
products;  but  he  iasists  on  some  limitation,  in  effect,  that  no  duty,  whether  otf  vo/tfrsM 
or  specific,  shall  exceed  30  or  to  33^  per  cent.  This  discrimination  and  incidental  pro- 
tection he  had  always  advocated.  It  was  admitted  by  good  free  trade  authorities,  as  was 
proved  by  the  South  Carolina  legislative  report  of  1828,  by  the  Philadelphia  free  trade 
address  of  1831,  and  by  the  Virginia  democratic  address  of  1839.  In  a  word  he  was 
for  returning  to  the  system  which  had  worked  so  well  anterior  to  the  late  war,  when  the 
specific  duties  rarely  exceeded  a  fourth,  or  at  most  a  third  of  the  value,  and  when  the 
ad  valorem  duties  ranged  only  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent.  The  specific  doty  of 
33^  per  cent  to  which  he  is  willing  to  go  for  protection,  is,  in  effect,  he  ai^ues  fifty 
per  cent ;  for  the  expences  of  importation  being  7^  per  cent,  and  the  importing  mer- 
chants* profits  and  charges  12^  per  cent,  these  sums,  besides  the  33^  per  cent  duty,  have 
to  be  added  to  the  first  cost  abroad,  before  the  imported  article  can  come  into  our  market 
in  competition  with  the  home-made  article,  and  on  this  issue,  he  and  his  friends  are 
willing  to  go  to  trial  before  the  country. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  Ufuriher  eneefed.  That  from  and  after  the  81st  day  of  December  next,  all  duties 
upon  foreign  imports  shall  be  reduced  to  twen^-five  per  centum;  and,  IVon  and  after  the  Slstof 
Deramber,  1644,  to  twenty  per  centiim  ad  valorem. 

It  was  defeated  by  the  following  resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bvans : — 

Sftolvcd,  That  the  bill  entitled  **  A  bill  to  revive  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  usudly 
called  the  Compromise  Act,  and  to  modify  the  existing  duties  upon  foreign  imports  in  conformity 
with  its  provisions,"  is  a  hill  for  raising  revenue  within  the  meaning  of  the  7tn  section  of  the  1st 
article  of  die  Constitution,  and  cannot  therefore  originate  in  the  Senate :  therefore 

Resohedi  Tliat  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
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In  support  of  his  assertions,  irith  regard  to  the  comparative  revenue  of  tlie  two  per  iods, 
Mr.  Beuton  submitted  the  following  labia : — 

Table  I. — Low  Revenue  Duties,  from  1791  to  180S. 


YEARS. 


mi 
im 
im 

17M 
17» 
UM 

irvr. 

17W 
17» 


Popnlation. 


anmbrr. 

4,000,000 


dollar*. 
4.309.473 
3,443.970 
4,923,300 
4,801,063 
A,Ma,46l 
6^367.987 
7.349,040 
7.ID«,M1 
6,810,449 


YEAR 


PiipulatioD. 


1800. 
1801. 
\BOi. 
IB03. 
1S04. 
1803. 
IS06. 
1807. 

■me. 


nmnber. 

.■U4w.ooa 


7,0IW,OOB 


riollam. 

P,080.')32 
10,730.77H 
14^38.235 
10.479.417 
n.UP6.M.1 
1 4936.4«7 
l6,6C7.fl!W 
l.Vft4a,5» 


Table  II.— High  Protective  Dutiep,  from  1817  to  1843. 


YEARS. 


PepoUtioa. 


YEARS. 


p«PNUtteii. 


■BIT, 
ISM. 
IBU 

ino 
itii 

H» 

IBU 
1814 

19M 

inr 
is» 

ISW 
IBS*. 


9,tW,M« 

9,SM,iKI0 


»•■■- 


86,183.348 

I7,r76,38ft 
•0,883,608 
19,003,813 
13,004,447 
17,»».7ai 
I9,t88,4a3 
ir,B78.32S 
10,098,713 
33.341,331 
19,713.n3 
93.30S.a23 
31,881, 9« 
tl, 931^1 


1831. 
IBR. 
IS3S. 
1S34. 
IB3S. 
IS96. 
IS3T. 
IBM. 
1819. 
IBM. 
1841. 
IBlt. 
18U. 


nmbsr. 


I7.000JIOO 


l840«,Mt 


S4,»4.44l 
28,4B5.XS7 
Sli4flB,7ia 
I4,797,7«t 
I3,4S8.III 
Sl.sa3.«7S 

13^1. MM 
l«,373,!3B 
20.56*,43» 
l«.IM,3» 
l.V7B9,173 
17,t0t,««B 


Table  III. — Showing  what  ought  to  have  been  received  from  Customs,  under  the  Pro- 
tective System,  to  have  been  equal  to  the  Receipt  under  the  Revenue  System. 


TEARS. 

PopvlUlnB. 

Actnal  Kt. 
c«ipta. 

SiMnId  b«v« 
be«a 

YEARS. 

namber. 

9,000,000 

dotlara. 

Ifi,t83.348 
17,176,385 

dollarii. 

33^,000 

»,a»!ooo 

ao.7H3,008 
I3,003,GI8 

24.000,000 

1833  

13,004.447 
17,MS,7G1 
IV.08S.433 
17,878,385 
90,098,713 
93>1 1,331 
19,7l9,m 

23,081,969 
*l,93«^l 

33,000,000 

1838  

ll,MM^MO 

37,000,000 

1939  ■ 

loo  

IS^KO^ 

31,900/100 

1 

PopaladoD. 


■amber. 


19.aOO,BOD 


17.000,000 


I8,300.M* 


Actnal  Rp. 
criptM. 


dnllara. 

S4,I«4,441 
38.409,337 
31,488,733 
14,797.783 
13.468,111 
3l,53a.27S 
36.339339 
13^13,119 
1.^,373,338 
30.000.439 
10.100.339 
19.789,173 
17,WO,00D 


Should  have 
be.-a 


dollara. 


37.«W,0M 


43,.'>fl0.00O 
43.«W,«0e 


4fi,S30.000 


The  third  table  shows  that  the  same  ratio  of  revenue  for  population  which  existed 
in  Mr.  Jefferson's  time,  would,  in  the  present  day,  yield  an  income  for  the  treasury  of 
46,250,000  dollars.  Mr.  Benton  says — *  These  tables  speak  a  language  which  cannot 
be  misunderstood,  and  they  place  in  the  strongest  contrast  the  working  of  the  two 
systems  during  the  two  periods ;  the  beauty  and  advantages  of  one,  and  the  deformities 
of  the  other,  standing  out  in  the  boldest  relief.  In  the  first  period,  amplitude  of  amount, 
steadiness  of  the  product  and  regularity  of  the  increase,  strike  ever^  beholder.  In  the 
second  period,  all  this  is  reversed  ;  confusion  and  madness  seem  to  reign  in  our  treasury. 
Some^mes  millions  too  much — then  not  half  enough.  Someiimes  surpluses  to  be  dis- 
tributed— then  deficits  to  be  supplied.    Giving  away  one  day — bo^ng  or  borrowing 
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the  next.  Always  a  feast  or  n  ramine — never  the  right  thing.  Our  poor  treasury  be- 
came a  balloon — sometimes  soarings  above  the  clouds— then  dragging  in  the  mud— now 
bursting  with  distension — now  collapsing  from  depletion.' 

"Again,  after  quoting  Mr.  JefTerson^s  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  showing  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  treasury  at  that  time,  Mr.  Benton  says—*  Such  was  the 
working  of  the  low  duty  system — ample  and  steady  revenue — no  loans,  no  taxes, 
no  paper  money — 33,500,000  dollars  of  public  debt  paid  in  eight  years — a  surplus 
of  14,000,000  dollars  left  in  the  treasury— the  result,  not  of  lands  exchanged  for  paper^ 
but  the  regular  result  of  steady  revenae,  strict  economy,  and  hard  money.  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  state  of  things  under  the  high  duUes  of  the  present  dayt  Instead  of 
paying  above  30,000,000  dollars  of  public  debt  in  eight  years^  we  have  created  near 
30,000,000  dollars  in  four  yearn ;  instead  of  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  there  is  a  de6cit ; 
loans  and  taxes  are  the  order  of  the  day;  and,  to  crown  all,  we  have  an  illegal  and 
fraudulent  issue  of  federal  paper  money  currency,  issued  by  executive  power,  and  sus- 
tained by  bank  alliances.  Such  is  the  difierence  between  the  working  of  the  two  systems 
after  twenty-five  years  trial  of  each  !* 

"With  regard  to  the  second  propositioil,  that  of  the  superiority  of  low  duties  over 
high  duties,  in  relation  to  their  effect  upon  agriculture  and  commerce,  Mr.  Benton  takes 
the  ground  that  these  two  interests  go  together,  the  state  of  the  one  being  an  index  to 
the  other.  The  exports  make  the  imports,  and  agriculture  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole. 
He  contrasts  the  exports  of  the  two  periods— that  before  the  late  war,  and  that  succeed- 
ing the  war— with  a  view  of  showing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duty  system,  with 
a  population  of  18,000,000,  in  1842,  we  exported  less  than  we  did  in  1807,  witli  a  popu- 
lation of  7,000,000,  under  the  low  duty  system.  In  support  of  thi^  ike  adduces  Uie 
following  tables : — 

Table  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  ExpoHs  from  the  United  States,  from  1791  to  1807. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 

Export*. 

PopQiatioB. 

TEARS. 

Export*. 

doll  art. 

ig,OII,IMl 

30,7»3,A9C 

90.IO9,m 

33,036,233 

47.0iW.W2 

67,0«.IW7 

96,880,306 

■I,ai7,097 

T8,66S,9n 

nnmber. 
4/)0O,00O 

da|i«n. 
7fl,971.7»0 
94.113,923 
71,483,1«0 
39,800,033 
77.699,074 
0ft.966.02l 
101,536,963 
106,SU,1M 
flntaifo. 

niiinber. 
0^,MO 

7,000,000 

Table  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exports  from  the  United  States,  from  1817  to  1843. 

Y  B  A  R  8. 

Exports. 

PnpulaUon. 

YEARS. 

Exports. 

PopulMMl. 

dollar*. 

87,671. AGS 
93,281.133 
70,l-».32t 
6»,6BI,669 
61.074,383 
7a.l6D,2Sl 
74.699,030 
73,8e6,«a7 
99,^3a.3'^9 
77.3M,I23 
ni,324,82D 
7S.«M;B80 

7!i,3se,6n 

73340.008 

nuinlwr. 
b.ooe/MO 

doDam. 
81.310.333 
fl7. 176.943 
00,140.133 
104.336,973 
121,aa,577 
I28.n63.040 
117,419.378 
108,1486.116 
111^,416 
I3S,6B&,046 
lltpS&l^ 
104^1^ 

ntmber. 

8,038,000 

11,866,000 

As  there  is,  in  making  out  tables  of  this  kind,  an  apparent  intricacy,  so  far  as  regards 
re-exportations,  it  is  proper  to  give  Mr.  Benton's  explanation,  that,  in  comparing,  the  two 
periods,  it  makes  no  difTerence  whether  the  re-exports  are  included  or  not.  He  says, 
'  I  fully  understand  the  nature  of  our  neutral  position  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
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Rex-olutioOf  and  the  eflect  which  (hat  neutrality  had  in  promoting  imports  for  re-exporta- 
tion. We  re-exported  much  from  1791  to  1807,  and  have  re-exported  exactly  as  much 
from  1817  to  1844!  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  have  opened  new 
markets  for  our  re-exportations;  and  it  is  a  fact,  proved  by  the  custom-house  returos  to 
be  the  same ;  520,000,000  dollara  are,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  most  careful 
research,  the  amount  pf  re>expQrtatioiis  for  each  period ;  so  that,  in  a  comparison  of  the 
foreipi  trade  in  each  period,  they  may  either  be  both  omitted  or  both  included,  as  ihq 
»>eaker  pleases.  Finding  them  iocluded  in  the  tables,  I  choose  to  use  them  id  that  vay« 
The  table  of  revenue  haa  already  setUad  the  c|uestioi>  iu  favour  of  the  large  amount  of 
foreign  goods  which  remained  in  the  country  tor  consumption.  Duties  were  only  raid 
on  the  amoant  «o  remaiuing ;  ami  a  revenue  of  16,000,000  dollars,  or  17,000,000  dollars 
from  customi^  with  the  low  duties  then  paid,  show  that  the  importations  for  home  con- 
aumption  were  greater  then  than  now.' 

**  Assuming  the  average  exports  of  the  present  day  to  be  100,000,000  dollars,  Mr. 
Benton  says,  take  from  this  sum  the  article  of  cotton,  now  forming  two  thirds  of  our  ex- 
ports, and  contrast  the  balance  with  that  of  the  exports  of  L807,  when  cotton  f  )rmed  an 
inconsiderable  item,  and  a»  immente  faUing  off  wUl  be  appurent  in  our  exporta  (if  agri- 
ctdtural  products.  Had  our  exports  not  been  checked  by  the  high  duty  system,  affect- 
ing imports,  and  had  they  been  allowed  to  increasr,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, to  that  increase  would  have  been  superadded  the  item  of  cotton  ;  so  that,  when 
all  this  is  considered,  Mr.  Benton  says,  'the  decline  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  foreign 
commerce  founded  upon  it,  becomes  appalling.  leaving  out  cotton,  and  the  agricultural 
exports  are  less  now  than  they  were  in  1808.  "niey  then  amounted  to  48,000,000  dollars; 
tiiey  only  amount  to  about  100,000,000  dollars  now,  of  which  cotton  is  near  two-tliirds.' 

**  In  relation  to  imports,  Mr.  Benton  says,  *  After  this  exposition  of  our  exports  under 
the  protective  system,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  trouble  the  Senate  with  ant  detailed  view 
of  our  imports  during  the  same  period.  They  are  obliged  to  partake  of  the  same  cha> 
racier,  and  such  is  the  fact.  They  have  risen  as  high  as  190,000,000  dollars;  they  have 
fallen  as  low  as  64,000,000  dollars  ;  and  they  have  plunged  and  floundered  backwards 
and  forwards  at  all  amounts  between  these  two  wide  extremes.  They  are  now  at  about 
100,000,000  dollars,  which  is  less  tlian  they  were  at  thirty  years  ago." 

"  Mr.  Benton  next  proceeds  to  his  third  propositiou — that  manufacturers  were  flourish- 
ing and  prosperous  before  the  late  war ;  and  would,  under  the  old  system  of  duties  have  so 
continued.  To  show  their  standing  at  the  close  of  his  Brst  period  of  twenty-flvtt  years, 
he  refers  to  the  censusof  1810;  in  which,  however,  he  states,  many  imperfections  occur, 
which  induced  Congress  to  [mss  a  joint  resolution  on  the  19th  of  March,  1812,  directing 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  have  the  returns  digested  and  perfected. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Gallatin  employed  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  an  eminent 
advocate  of  manufactures  and  a  writer  of  twenty-seven  years'  standing.  He  took  two 
vears  to  verify  his  statements,  and  after  great  labour  and  care  presented  them.  From 
his  report  Mr.  Denton  read  several  passages,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  in  1813,  with  a  population  of  8,000,000  amounted  to  200,000,000 
dollars,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  per  annum.  Here,  says  Mr.  Benton, 
'are  two  striking  facts,  that  manufactures  had  been  advancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent,  and  that  they  amounted  to  200,000,000  dollars  in  a  population  of  8,000)000. 
Population  was  only  advancing  at  the  rdte  of  three  per  cent  per  annum  ;  foreign  com- 
merce was  only  increasing  at  a  moderate  rale  ;  agriculture  was  steadily  but  moderately 
advancing ;  but  manufactures  were  going  ahead  of  all  other  interests,  advancing  twenty 
per  cent  per  annum,  before  protection  was  invented,  and  before  politicians  had  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  Lecome  their  patrons.  Mr.  Coxe,  too,  in  his  report,  compares  the 
condition  of  manul'aitures  at  that  time,  with  their  condition  in  England  at  the  nearest 
approximate  period  of  time  in  which  its  population  was  at  the  same  standard;  and  the 
result  if,  that  England  proper,  in  1787,  having  a  population  of  8,600,000,  had 
manufactures,  aHer  taking  500  years  to  bring  them  to  the  perfection  they  then 
had  Dtlained,  amounting  to  266,000,000  dollars.  Here  was  a  striking  fact,  that 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  under  low  duties,  afl'ording  but  incidental  protection, 
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within  thirty  years  after  the  country  had  achieTed  its  independence,  had  nearly  overlaben 
Eni^and,  which  re(]uired  500  years  to  reach  the  same  goal.  Mr.  Coxe's  work  further 
proves,  that  cotton  factories  were  well  established  and  able  to  stand  alone,  in  1910,  in 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts;  so  it  was  with  regard  to  all  other 
branches  of  manufactures,  with  respect  to  which  the  statistical  details  gleaned  by  Mr. 
Coxe  are  most  abundant.  From  his  report  Mr.  Benton  quotes  very  copiously  in  sup- 
port of  \vs  general  proposition.  Two  passage?,  in  italics,  Mr.  Benton  thinks  deserve 
marked  attention.    They  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  facUityof  retaining  and  steadily  extending  this  valuable  branch  {the  manufac 
turing)nf  thenatiojiat  industry, is  manifes^d  byttsvery  early  and  spontaneous  commence- 
ment in  every  county  and  township,  and  by  its  nearly  spontaneous  and  costless  grototk, 
with  such  ittds  only  as  have  not  occasioned  any  material  expend  or  tacrifix  to  agrieul- 
iure  or  commerce,  since  they  were  chiejfy  incidental  to  necessary  revenue,  or  resulted  from 
our  distance  from  the  foreign  consumers  of  our  productions  and  manufactures  ^  our 
supplies* — Page  50.  *  Such  are  the  principal  facts  which  occur  recolletOion  at  this 
time,  evincing  the  bene^  to  owners  and  euUivators  of  Me  soU,  from  the  mant^actures 
•.ohich  have  arisen  unforced  in  the  United  States.  Thar  prineipal  protection  by  duties 
is  incidentaL  Those  duties  were  imposed  to  raise  <Ae  necessary  revenue,  but  greatfy 
favoured  the  manufactures."'-^^A^  29,  Introduclion. 

"  *  Such,*  exclaims  Mr,  Benton,  •  were  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  manufactares 
among  nn.  They  grew  up  of  themselves,  vnthout  the  knowledge  of  politicians,  and  with- 
out any  aid  from  federal  legislation,  except  the  incidental  assistance  from  the  imposition 
of  revenue  duties.  Their  growth  was  natural — without  injury  to  commerce  or  agricul- 
ture— without  injury  to  revenue;  and,  what  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  not  only  without  a 
word  of  discontent  or  dissatisfiictioii  in  any  part  of  the  union,  but  with  ihe  absolute  ap- 
probation of  all.'  Mr.  Benton  then  dwells  upon  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Coxe,  looking  to  the 
future,  says  not  one  word  about  a  tariff;  the  word  tariff,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  his 
book.  He  speaks  only  of  a  safe,  cheap,  benevolent,  and  infallible  method  o( promoting 
manufactures,  by  the  diflusion  of  skill,  multiplication  of  machinery,  adoption  of  new  im- 
provements, the  application  of  steam-power,  the  education  of  the  operatives,  and  the 
cultivation  of  good  feelings  in  every  part  of  the  union ;  *  but  not  a  word,'  adds  Mr. 
Benton,  ■  about  protective  duties  and  minimums — not  a  word  about  the  tariff.* 

"  Mr.  Benton  next  adverts  to  the  present  condition  of  manufactures,  taking  the  census 
of  1840  for  reference.  He  adduces  the  statistics  of  products,  contrasted  with  the  capital 
invested  in  each  branch  of  manufactures,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  they  are  in  various 
instances  from  100  to  300  per  cent — enormously  beyond  the  yield  of  products  from 
capital  invested  in  agriculture  or  other  pursuits.  He  adverts  to  the  large  semi-annual 
dividends,  acknowledged  by  manufacturers  under  the  protective  system,  and  supposes 
these  are  not  half  the  reality,  if  the  reserved  surpluses  were  brought  to  light.  He  argued 
that  manufacturers  are  in  no  need  of  such  enormous  protection  as  the  act  of  1842  gives 
them  ;  and  that,  to  persist  longer  in  requiring  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-three  and  a  third 
per  Cent  for  a  maximum,  must  be  suicidal  to  themselves,  as  they  will  rouse  the  indigna' 
lion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  arc  ah  eady  aware  that  they  have  been  *  most  magni- 
ficently humbugged  and  bambonsled.'  Under  the  good  old  system,  which  he  recommends 
a  return  to,  the  manufacturers  would  thrive  as  they  did  in  1810,  harmony  would  prevail, 
and,  above  all  thing)',  stabilibf  would  be  secured  to  them." 

The  tariff  bill,  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  was  rejected, 

and  the  commercial  tariff  of  England  was  as  usual  urged  as  a  defence  of  tbe 

tariff  of  1842,  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures.*    We  believe,  however,  that 

•  "  The  committee  {on  Mnnnfacturcs,  1844)  sec  nothing  in  the  policy  of  the  other  nations 
which  would  justiTy  us  in  adopting  the  delnaivc  theory  of  free  tmde.  1'he  new  tariff* of  Great 
Briuin,  which  has  been  liailcd  as  die  harbinger  of  a  commercial  millennium,  is  highly  rcstriciive 
in  its  character.  It  contains  many  rediiclions  from  her  old  s^-stem,  but  most  of  them  are  of  but 
little  practical  consequence  to  us.   Some  articles  which  were  formerly  prohibited  she  now  admits 
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sound  fiscal  and  commercial  views  mil  prevail  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a 
liberal  commercial  system  will  be  established.  The  recent  report  (Dec.  1845) 
of  Mr.  Walk^,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (see  Fwance$  of  the  Umted  Statet)^ 
appears  in  support  of  this  belief.  The  greatest  minds  in  the  republic  have 
advocated  sound  commercial  principles :  Mr.  Calhoun^  Mr.  Mac  Duffie,  Mr. 
Woodbury,  Mr.  Mackay,  Mr.  Benton,  and  many  others  in  and  out  of  Congress ; 
the  late  Mr.  Raguet,  and  several  able  writers ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  many  of 
the  latter  writers  are  in  the  New  England  states.   The  freedom  of  commercial 

but  on  a  duty  m  n«arly_  proliibitor^  that  they  cannot  be  imported,  except  in  extreme  cases. 
Another  lai;ge  dass  of  articles,  on  whicli  slie  lias  made  liberal  reductioDs,  consists  of  mw  materials 
used  in  her  mani^ctiires ;  and  such  reductions  render  her  poliqr  more  protective.  On  manu* 
fectured  articles  her  duties  are  generally  low,  for  the  plain  reason  that  she  fears  no  competition 
on  such  fUirics.  But  wben  she  comes  to  any  article  where  other  nations  are  in  advance  of  her, 
she  is  careful  to  impose  a  duty  sufficient  to  protect  her  own  interests.  Take  silk  for  example ; 
fearing  the  competition  of  France,  Italy,  &c.,  slie  imposes  an  average  duty  of  about  thirty  per 
crat  on  ituportcd  silk,  which  is  mnch  hi^er,  under  the  circumstances,  than  we  impose  on  the 
same  article.  Our  duty  on  silks  will  average  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  being  nominally  three 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  But  when  we  take  tlie  situation  of  the  two  nations 
into  view,  her  duty  will  be  found  to  be  much  higher  in  effect — much  more  protective  than  oura. 
Labour  and  capital,  the  two  great  elements  which  go  into  all  manufactures,  are  nearly  as  clieap 
in  Great  Britain  as  on  the  continent ;  and  in  skill  she  may  be  considered  as  their  equal.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  is  a  high  duty.  But  with  us  the  case  is  certainly 
different.  Uur  capital  costs  one-tliird  more,  and  our  labour  nearly  three  times  as  much,  as  they 
would  in  France  or  Italy.  Tliis,  to  all  practical  purposes,  brings  our  duty  on  silks  down  to  one- 
half  the  rate  imposed  by  Great  Britain.  In  her  situation,  thirty  per  cent  would  be  as  protective 
as  sixty  would  be  in  ours.  England  has  tlie  advantage  of  us  in  tne  cheapness  o(  her  labour  and 
capital ;  and  as  she  is  compelled  to  impose  high  duues  in  certain  cases,  it  cannot  be  thought 
■tranee  that  we  find  it  necessaiy. 

"But  what  is  the  free  trade  ttiat  En^land  tenders  to  us?  On  what  terms  does  she  receive 
our  staples?  Why  she  imposes  the  following  rate  of  dnUe*  upon  our  products:  Salted  beef, 
sixty  percent;  bacon,  109  percent;  butter,  serenty  percent;  Indian  corn,  average  thirty-two 
per  cent  ;'flour,  average  thirty-two  per  cent ;  resin,  seventy-six  per  cent ;  sperm  oil,  thirty-three 
percent;  sperm  candles,  tliirty-three  percent ;  tobucco,  uumanufiictured,  1000  percent;  tobacco, 
manufactured,  1200  percent;  salted  pork,  thirty-three  percent;  soap,  200  percent;  spirits, 
from  grain,  600  per  ceut ;  spirits,  from  molasses,  1600  per  cent.  On  these  fourteen  articles  she 
imposes  an  average  duty  of  355  per  cent,  a  duty  vastly  greater  than  we  impose  upon  any  of  her 
fabrics.    It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  pretend  that  she  CKtenas  to  us  any  thing  like  free  trade. 

"  Her  policy  is  also  seen  in  the  differential  duties  which  she  imposes.  While  Great  Britain 
imposes  a  duty  of  ]4!<.  per  cwt  upon  bacon  imported  from  the  United  States,  she  admits  it  from 
her  own  provinces  on  a  duty  of  3i.  6d. ;  and  while  she  imposes  a  duty  of  16s.  per  barrel  upon  our 
beef,  she  admits  beef  from  her  provinces  on  a  duty  of  43.  On  sperm  oil,  from  our  fisheries,  she 
imposes  a  duly  of  15/.  per  tun,  on  oil  from  her  colonies  Is.  per  tun  ;  on  our  rice  she  imposes  a 
duty  of  6s.  per  cwt,  on  rice  from  her  provinces  6d.  per  cwt.  On  the  products  of  the  forest  this 
principle  is  still  more  strikingly  illustrated.  On  oars  from  the  United  States,  she  collects  a  duty 
of  thirty-six  dollars  per  120,  on  the  same  from  her  own  provinces  a  duty  of  ninety  cents :  ou 
handspikes  from  the  United  States  nine  dollars  sixty  cents  per  120,  from  her  provinces  twenty- 
four  cents;  on  firewood  from  the  United  States  two  dollars  forty  cents  per  2IG  cubic  feet,  from 
her  provinces  free.  Tlicse  articles  will  serve,  ns  a  specimen,  to  illustrate  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  they  slmw,  beyond  controversy,  tliat  the  lirst  object  of  her  tariff  is  to  sustain  her  own 
industry  and  promote  her  own  interests. 

The  committee,  then,  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  all  the  examination  they  have  been  able 
to  give  the  subject,  that  the  corn  trade  with  England  cannot  he  relied  upon  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  The  sliding  scale,  which  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  will  be  removed,  gives  the  north  of 
Europe  a  decided  advantage  over  us.  When  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  Rnglish  market,  the 
news  can  be  convoyed  to  Hamburg,  \c.,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  and  a  supply  can  be 
forwarded  before  the  price  has  declined.  But  with  iis  it 'm  different  Kvcn  by  the  steamers,  we  do 
not  usually  receive  intelligence  from  England  until  fifteen  to  twenty  d*ivs  after  date  ;  and  then  an 
entire  mouth  would  be  neccssaty  before  our  wheat  or  flour  would  rcacii  the  Eoglbh  market.  In 
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intercourse,  and  ita  influence  on  morality  and  civilisation,  faas  never  been  more 
beautifully  and  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Cfaanning.* 

There  are  no  bonding  warehouses  in  the  United  States,  and  this  circum- 
stance! adds  to  the  other  restrictions  of  the  whde  iaUacnoas  system  of  customs 
duties  and  regulations,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  in  greater  detiul 
than  may  have  been  necessary,  were  it  not  important  to  afford  such  information 
as  we  have  beeu  enabled  to  collect,  upon  a  question  so  interesting,  to  the  two 
greatest  commercial  and  maritime  states  in  the  world. 

If  there  be  one  course  of  policy,  more  than  another,  which  we  would  advocate 
— to  which  we  would  devote  our  labours,  in  order  to  aid  in  obtaining  the  only 
certain  guarantee  of  peace  and  of  friendship,  between  two  great  n^ions,  who,  iu 
language  and  race,  are  one  people — that  course  of  policy  is  to  establish  the  least 
possible  restrictions  on  the  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  the  one  country  in 
tlie  other — upon  the  arrival  at,  remmning  in,  and  departure  from,  of  the  ships  and 
citizens  of  America,  in  every  British  port  and  place  in  the  universe — of  British 
ships,  and  subjects,  in  every  port,  and  pUce,  within  the  American  regions. 

If  ever  the  history  of  the  world  presented  two  states  in  a  position,  and  con* 
dition,  to  do  each  other  the  utmost  possible  good,  or  the  greatest  possible  evil- 
such  are  the  actual  positions,  and  actual  conditions^  of  the  United  Ejngdom  and 
the  United  States.  These  constitute  subjects  of  serious  conudMatiMi  for  the 
governments,  and  for  the  people,  of  both  England  and  America. 

Awful,  indeed,  would  be  the  consequence,  if  those  wild  or  foolish  politicians, 
who,  from  ignorance,  vaoity,  ambition  or  with  more  dangerous  and  un|mncipled 
designs,  would  involve  the  British  and  American  powers  in  the  certain  calamities 
of  war,  by  misguiding  the  people,  and  the  governments,  of  both  countriea  Gvi- 
lisation  in  America,  and  in  Europe, would,  for  the  time,  be  paralysed;  and,  not  only 
the  present  generation,  but  succeeding  gen»ations,  would  suffer,  grievously,  by 
an  interruption  of  peace,  and  intercourse,  between  the  members  of  a  great  fiunily : 

IS41,  there  were  sixty-eight  ships  laden  in  whole  or  in  part  with  grain  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  ;  and  tlie  average  length  of  the  voyages  was  thirty  cHij-s.  In  every  point  of  view  in 
which  we  can  contemplate  this  subject,  we  discover  nothing  to  encourage  the  nope  tliat  we  nay 
soon  6nd  in  the  b^nglish  market  a  demand  for  our  surplus  grain  at  remunerating  prices." 

*  The  exhortation  of  the  philanthropic  C'lianning,  contains  tlic  following  beautiful  paasagCi 
given  not  long  previous  to  his  death  :  "  Allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  the  merchants  of  our  country 
on  anotlier  subject.  Tlie  time  is  come  when  tliey  are  particularly  called  to  take  yet  more 
generous  views  of  their  vocation,  and  to  give  commerce  a  universality  a$  yet  unknown.  I  refer 
to  thcjuster  principles,  which  are  gaining  ground  on  tlie  subject  o(fiie  trade,  and  to  the  growing 
disposition  of  nations  to  promote  it.  Free  trade  I  this  is  ike  plain  duty  and  plain  interest  of  the 
hnman  race.  To  level  all  barriers  to  free  eidiangc ;  to  cut  up  the  system  of  restriction,  coot 
and  branch ;  to  open  evety  port  on  earth  to  every  product ;  this  is  the  ofSce  of  enlightnrd 
humanity.  To  this  a  free  nation  should  especially  pledge  itself.  Freedom  of  the  seas;  freedom 
of  liarbours ;  an  intercourse  of  nations,  free  as  the  winds ;  tliis  is  not  a  dream  of  philanthropists. 
We  are  tending  towards  it,  and  let  us  hasten  it.  Under  a  wiser  and  more  Christian  civilisatioD, 
we  shall  look  back  on  our  present  mtrictions  as  we  do  on  ihe  swaddling-bonda  by  which,  in  darker 
tiaiesi  the  human  body  was  compresEeJ." 
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who,  though  divided  as  to  Uieir  gOTemments,  are,  neverthelessr  in  spite  of  llicir 
respective  prejudices,  bound  together  as  one  people :  by  the  inseparable  union  of 
speaking  the  same  language ;  of  being  educated  in  schools,  in  which  the  same 
lessons  are  taught, — and  trained  at  firesides,  where  the  mothers  instil  into  their 
children  Uie  same  virtues ;  by  reading  the  same  literature  $  by  studying  similar 
laws, — ^professing,  generally,  the  same  religion ;  by  cherishing  the  same  domestic 
associations ;  practising,  from  hereditary  and  common  usage,  the  same  manners  ; 
by  having,  until  a  very  late  period,  a  common  history :  in  short,  by  inheriting 
thnr  vices  and  virtues,  and  their  foUy  and  wisdom  in  common. 

It  has  been  the  long,  and  serious,  contemplation  of  these  grave  circumstances, 
which  has  at  all  times, — while  in  America, — and  while  in  Europe,  urged,  and  dees, 
and  will,  hereafter,  urge  as  to  advocate  and  promote  every  measure,  which  mate- 
rially, morally,  and  honourably,  can  strengthen  the  ties  l^at  ynXL  bind  and 
maintain,  in  peaceful  harmony,  the  whole  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SPANISH  COLONIAL  FOLTCY. 

The  Republics  of  Mexico  and  of  Central  and  of  South  America,  exhibit  in 
their  political,  moral,  social,  producti%'e,  and  commerdal  condition,  an  extra- 
ordinary contrast  to  the  progress  and  present  state  of  tlie  great  Anglo-American 
Republic. 

It  was  the  misfortUDe  of  the  former,  to  have  been,  previously  to  their  inde- 
pendence, ruled,  or  rather  awed  into  passive  obedience,  by  the  most  darkening 
monarchical  and  ecclesiastical,  government :  a  government^  and  hierarchy  that 
grew  up,  and  acquired  strength,  during  centuries  of  ignorance,  tyranny,  bigotry, 
and  intolerance :  under  a  govemmenf,  and  a  church,  that  profited  not  by  the 
march  of  modem  civiUsation,  and  religious  liberty ;  but  that  enchained  the  freedom 
of  written,  and  spoken  language,  and  the  expansion  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  history 'of  the  Spanish  colonies,  is  not  celebrated  by  examples  of  that 
persevering,  laborious,  and  enduring  character^ — animated,  and  cherished,  and 
supported  by  the  spirit,  and  tiie  love,  of  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty,  whidi  so 
eminently  distinguished  the  IHlgrim  Fathers,  the  duakers,  and  even  the  British 
Roman  Catholics, — who  first  encountered  and  overcame  all  the  privations,  diffi- 
culties, and  dangers  of  the  American  wilderness. 

The  cliaracter  and  conduct  of  the  conquerors  and  colonists  of  Spanish 
America,  and  of  thdr  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  ever  afterwards,  present 
a  contrast,  which,  on  bea>ming  independent  of  Spanish  authority,  rendered  the 
moral,  intellectoal,  and  even  physical  character  of  the  people,  and  of  those  who 
were  called  upon  to  rule,  incompatible  with  intelligent,  tolerant  government, — 
with  impartial  justice, — and  with  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  colonial  policy  of  Spain  was  selfish,  intolerant,  restrictive,  and  fEdlacious, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  first  settlement,  in  Hayti,  until  the  expulsion  of 
Spanish  power  from  the  continent  of  America. 

This  policy  excluded  dl  but  Spaniards  from  those  r^ons,  and  confined  the 
trade  to  a  direct  intercourse  with  Spain.  Agriculture  was  discouraged,  in  order 
that  Spain  might  possess  the  monopoly  of  supplying  with  food  all  the  people 
of  the  vast  territory  conquered,  by  her  adventurers,  in  the  West.  Sp^n  proved 
haughty  and  intolerant ;  based  her  commercial  and  colonial  system,  on  possessing 
and  securing  within  herself  all  articles  of  necessii^ — all  kinds  of  luxury — all  the 
materials  of  wealth — all  Uie  elements  of  power.  First,  by  prohibiting  the  entruwe 
for  home  consumption  of  the  products  of  any  country,  except  those  of  her 
colonial  empire ;  and  secondly,  by  forcing  the  latter  to  consume  no  manu- 
factured article,  and  none  of  food,  except  those  exported  from  certun  ports  in 
Spain.  This  pernicious  l^slation  was  grounded  on  the  specious  policy, — that, 
as  all  the  precious  metals  would  necessarily  be  transported  to  the  mother 
country,  they  would  remain  in  Spain,  if  they  were  not  required  to  pay  for 
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foreigii  com  modi  tips  ;  that  the  precious  metals  constituted  riches ;  and  that 
wwdm  ccmstitnted  power. 

But  in  defiance  of  this  fallacious  policy,  the  gold,  silrer,  and  precious  stones 
flowed  off  to  fore%n  countries,  both  from  the  coutnies  and  from  Spain,  nearly  as 
rapidly  as  thev  were  robbed  from  the  natives  of  Uayti,  Mexico,  and  Peru, — or 
drawn  from  the  mines,  by  the  millions  of  American  and  African  nlurea,  Who 
bare  been  exterminated,  under  the  cruel  toils  to  wUoh  diey  were,  by  avarice  and 
tyranny,  doomed. 

The  effiects  which  resulted  from  the  Spanish  conquests,  in  the  islands,  and  on 
the  continent  of  America,  are  remarkable.  Into  no  country  did  such  immense 
treasures  flow  as  into  Spain.  In  no  country  was  there  so  little  money  to  be 
found,  either  in  drcalation,  or  in  the  royal  treasury.  There  was  neither  order 
nor  economy  in  the  finances  of  the  government,  nor  in  the  expenditure  of  indi- 
viduals. Money  was  borrowed  at  usury.  Gold  and  silver,  which  the  galleons 
brought  annually  to  Cadiz  from  the  New  World,  did  not  suffice  to  pay  the  debts 
which  Spain  owed  in  the  Old.  Agriculture,  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  was 
despised  and  neglected.  Other  branches  of  industry  decayed,  and  several  dis* 
i^>peared  altogether.  The  Indies,  instead  of  strengthening  the  power  of  Spain, 
rendered  that  monarchy  gradually  impotent  in  £arope.  This  poverty  and 
f  weakness  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  policy.  In 
order  to  retain  conquests,  the  natives  were  exterminated.  The  spirit  of 
government  was  tyranny, — ^the  doctrine  of  the  church  was  persecution,— 
the  maxim  of  trade  was  monopoly.  The  long  duration  of  those  fallacies, 
rendered  them,  in  Spanish  wisdom,  venerable.  The  Spaniards,  believed  the 
precious  treasures  of  the  New  World  exhaustless.  They  imagined  their  power 
invincible,  l^^r  ambition  and  pride  measured  no  limits.  The  consequent 
trers  in  Europe,  and  the  retention  of  the  Indies,  diminished  the  number  of 
inhabitants, — and  demoralised  the  remuning  popuktion.  The  country  became 
exhausted,  by  its  decreased  powers  of  production  at  home,  and  by  the  plunder 
of  its  fleets  by  the  enemy.  The  Spanish  troops  were  ever  brave, — yet  they 
were  ill  paid,  badly  fed,  and  wretchedly  clothed.  They  were  skilfully  disciplined, 
and  gallantljr  commanded, — but  they  were  generally  defeated.  Hie  people  of  the 
united  provinces — a  mere  firagment  of  Spanish  dominion,  a  marsh,  a  debris  of 
river  deposits,  and  sea  sand,  assumed  and  efi^ted  independence, — and  con- 
atmcted  fleets,  which  swept  those  of  their  former  tyrants  from  off  the  ocean. 
Spain,  by  insulting,  roused  and  organised  the  power  of  other  nations.  Of 
England  and  France,  Spain  was  especially  jealous.  England,  and  afterwards 
Holland,  became  her  most  formidable  naval  rivals.  The  precious  metals  of 
America  enervated  the  Spaniards.  The  spirit  of  industry,  trade,  and  navigation 
rendoed  the  English  and  Dutch  active^  hardy,  bold,  and  victorious. 

The  enterprising  Anglo-Saxon  colonists,  who  planted  the  New  England  and 
middle  provinces  of  North  America,  were  not  slow  in  discovering  profit^le 
channels  of  commerce ;  and  they  soon  commenced  a  very  lucrative  contraband 
trade  with  the  Spanish  settiements  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  South  America.  It 
raindiy  increased  to  a  prodigious  value  and  certain  gain,  by  the  interchange  of 
all  sorts  of  British  manufactures  for  the  precious  metus  and  gems.  These  were 
neoAf  all  remitted  to  Endand.  A  small  put  only  was  retained  for  a  cairency  in 
the  British  plantations,  llie  Spanish  colonists  gave  all  possible,  illidt,  encoora^- 
ment  to  a  commerce,  which  supplied  them  with  the  best  articles,  at  half  the  pnce 
that  were  pud  for  those  of  the  parent  country.  The  Spanish  colonial  authorities 
contrived  to  share  in  the  profits,  and  connived  at  a  trade,  which  was  undermining 
the  whole  commercial  and  colonial  policy  of  Sptun. 

The  Spanish  monarchy,  at  length,  to  suppress  this  commerce,  stationed  a 
VOL.  III.  7  a 
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fleet  of  guarda-costas  along  the  shores  of  Cuba,  Porto-^oo,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  The  indiscriminate  seizure  of  all  British  vessels,  met  with  near  those 
coasts,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  of  1734  between  Great  Britain  and  Spun. 

After  the  war,  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish  settlements  was 
resumed  with  activity  by  the  Anglo-American  colonists,  until  the  English 
goremment  i^reed  to  assist  Spain  in  effectually  suppressing  it.  British  war- 
cruisers  were  directed  to  seise,  in  order  to  be  confiscated,  all  British  merchant 
vessels  found  near  the  shores  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  avidity  and  severity 
of  the  commanders  of  these  cruisers  nearly  destroyed  the  trade,  and  formed  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  discontent  which  led  to  the  American  revolution. 
After  the  independence  of  tlie  United  States,  the  conbaband  trade  widi  the 
Spanish  colonies  was  resumed,  and  continued  with  extraordinary  activity  and 
success,  both  from  the  continental  ports  of  Anglo-America,  and  from  the  Ber- 
mudas, Bahamas,  and  other  places,  until  the  year  1809,  when  the  Spanish  West 
Indian  and  American  ports  were,  by  necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  peninsular 
war,  opened  to  foreign  trade.  But,  while  we  are  compelled  to  expose  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  colonial  system  acted  upon  by  &pain,  the  unwise  commer- 
cial policy,  and  the  previous  l^slative  acts,  of  l!<nguind,  before  the  indepen- 
dence <rf  the  British  Provinces,  and  afterwards,  until  the  opening  the  ports 
of  the  Spamsh  colonies,  will  not  admit  of  justification. 

By  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  signed  at  Madrid,  13th  (23d) 
May,  1667,  it  was  provided  that,  perfect  reciprocity  of  navigation  and  trade 
^ould  be  established  between  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  their  respective  people,  subjects  and  inhabitants.  These  privil^es  are 
stipulated  for,  in  the  fullest  manner,  both  as  to  subjects,  merchandise,  and  the 
dtmes  to  be  paid.*  These  privileges  extend  to  all  dominions,  including  coloniea 
and  islands ;  but^  as  Great  Britain  and  Spain  both  restricted  the  track  of  their 
colonies  to  the  mother  country  of  each,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  immunities 
and  privileges,  provided  for  in  tlie  treaty  of  1667,  were  not  to  extend  to  the 
colonies,  unless  such  intercourse  should  be  at  any  future  time  allowed  to  the  ships 
and  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  state.  The  treaties  of  peace  and  of  friendship 
rigned  at  Utrecht, f>etweenG^reatBritain  and  Spain,  2d  (13th)  of  July,  1713,  {oo- 
Tided,  tiiat  aU  privileges  of  trade  and  navigation,  which  should  be  enjoy«i  or 
granted,  by  either  contracting  power  to  the  subjects  of  any  other  for^gn  state, 
should  also  be  enjoyed  in  all  the  ports  and  dominions  of  the  Kings  of  England 
and  Spain,  by  their  respective  subjects. 

AU  the  foregoing  treaties  were  renewed  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  1783,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  5th  of  July,  1814.  Both  England  and  Spain  have  generally 
observed  the  futh  of  these  b^aties,  and  the  wines  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
under  Spun,  have  been  treated  upon  tiieir  importation  into  England  upon  the 
tame  terms,  as  to  duty,  as  those  of  Portugal  undOT  the  Methuen  treaty ;  while 
those  of  France  and  uermany  continued  to  be  subjected  to  a  high  dLfferential 
duty.  Any  breach  of  faith,  in  r^ard  to  these  treaties,  will  be  found  attribut- 
able to  the  frequent  wars  between  the  two  countries, — to  misinterpretations  piU 
on  their  provisions  by  the  custom-house  authorities  in  Great  Britain  and  Spain^ 
and  to  the  suddenly  disturbed  administrations  of  the  latter,  which  resulted,  gene- 
rally, in  power  being  held  by  those  who  were  ignorant  botii  of  commoroe  ud  of 
commercial  treaties;  and  of  whose  neglect  it  would  be  not  only  unworthy,  bat 
dishonourable  in  a  great  nati(Mi  to  take  advantage. 

Although  the  ports  of  Spain,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  America,  were  opened 
to  foreign  trade  in  1809,  the  old  system  of  monopoly  would  have  probably  been 

•  See  Articles  4, 5, 6.  7,  6.  1 0,  and  II;  sad  38th  of  the  Trea^  of  1667. 
t  See  Article  of  Treaty  of  1670.   See  Tnaty  of  Utrecht,  1718. 
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renewed,  at  the  peace,  had  not  Spanish  trade  and  indastry  been  thoroughly 
paralysed  before  tfie  year  1814.  When  the  Spanish  American  republics  achieved 
their  independence  of  Spanish  monarchical  nde,  the  leading  men,  and  the  whole 
people,  were  not  only  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  trade  and  industry,  but 
they  retained,  by  tradition,  and  by  habit,  an  hereditary  attachment  to  tdl  that 
was  unsound  in  the  old  Spanish  colonial  policy,  and  to  all  that  was  bigoted  in 
tlie  church.  This  was  especially  true  in  regard  to  Mexico :  and  to  this  igno- 
rance, and  to  this  intolerance,  may  we  assuredly  ascribe  the  impotent  condition 
of  that  naturally  rich,  and  still  extensive,  republic. 

If  we  compare  the  natural  fertility,  and  numerous  advantages  of  the  countries 
in  America,  discovered,  conquered,  and  planted,  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
compare  their  present  population,  condition,  and  power,  with  those  discovered, 
conquered,  and  colonised  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  we  may  form  something  like 
a  ooncqjtion  of  what  would  have  been,  at  this  day,  the  producttve  riches,  and 
the  internal,  and  external  commerce,  and  navigation  of  Mexico,  of  Guate- 
mala, of  Bnizil,  and  of  the  several  republics  of  Spanish  America,  had  they  been 
colonised  by  a  race  animated  and  conducted  by  the  same  spirit,  habits,  industry, 
intdligence,  and  invention,  which  in  agriculture,  in  the  arts,  in  navigation, 
and  in  commerce,  have  distinguished  the  Anglo-&Lzon  race. 

We  have  collected  and  condensed,  with  great  labour,  care,  and  expense 
materials  in  order  to  enable  us  to  present  to  the  public,  the  commerciai  and 
industrial  statistics  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settiements  in  America.  Our 
manuscripts,  statements,  and  tables,  would  form  many  volumes  in  print. 
But  such  has  been  the  vacillating  legislation  of  those  govemments,that  we  are 
compelled  to  make  but  scanty  use  of  those  statements,  and  tables,  and  we  shall 
confine  our  statistical  accounts  of  these  countries  to  such  information  only  as 
we  consider  the  most  aoonrat^  and  most  usefiU  to  manu&ctarers,  merchants, 
and  ship-owners. 


CHAPTER  11. 

DIVISIONS  OF  SPANISH  AMERICA  UNDER  THE  MONARCHY. 

Freviovslt  to  t^e  independence  of  the  countries,  in  North  and  South 
America,  comprised  under  the  regal  government  of  Spun,  the  Spanish  colonies 
were  administered  in  the  following  arrangement :  viz, — 

1.  — In  North  America — ^The  VtceroyaUy  of  New  Spain,  and  the  Cap- 

tain-generalship of  Guatemala. 

2.  — Id  South  America,  the  Vicerotfalty  of  New  Granada,  the  Captain- 

generalship  of  Caraccas^  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru,  the  Vtceroyalty  of 
La  Plata,  or  Buenos  At/res^  and  the  Captain-generalship  of  Chili, 

The  population  of  these  vast  regions,  we  believe  never  to  have  been,  even  as 
an  approximate  statement,  ascertained.  The  following  table  is  compiled  on  the 
authority  of  Humboldt,  Alcedo,  and  others  $  and  is  estimated  to  include  the 
natives  and  slaves : — 
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COUNTRIBS. 


N«w  SpoiB  

GaawwtU  

Uuh*  

Piwrl*  Rks  

New  tinMkta  *  

CknwoM  

Pwra  

ChiU  

BumM  Ajwm  or  bi  Plau.. 


labsbitwta. 


«,SM/MO 

MO.MW 
IS6,0N 
l.MO.OM't 

ijoojm> 

800,000 
l,tO0,M)Oj 


Acfw. 


ISS,OW 


MaMN 


CAPITALS. 


Mwdm  

Outewta  

Hnumak  

pMrtaRlw  

Butt  P<  4a  Bo|M». 


SuiUgo  

BttuM  Arm, 


lahaUMts. 


U7.0W 
19,000 

•MM 

«>,0a8 
i%jm 
3C000 
MUM 


The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  unnambeFed  Indians  of  the  Viceroyalt^  of 
La  Plata.  The  Portuguese  subjects  in  Brazil  were  estimated  at  the  same  tun^ 
to  amount  to  3,000,000 :  of  whom  one  million  and  a  half  were  slavesy  one  million 
Indians,  and  the  remainder  of  European  race. 

Of  the  above  total  of  14,336,000  souls,  there  were  3,000,000  whites  bom  in 
the  country,  200,000  Europeans,  and  the  remaining  11,136,000  were  Indians, 
n^oes,  and  mixed  races,  or  castes,  of  which  the  Indians  amounted  to  by  far  the 
greater  proportion.  The  n^oes  in  Caraccas  amounted  to  54,000,  in  Cuba  to 
212,000;  the  other  states  having  comparatively  very  few  slaves. 

I. — VICEBOVALXy  OF  NEW  SPAIN. 

Under  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Supreme  Councils  {AucSenzaa  I{ealet\  New  Spain 
was  sub-divided  into  the  three  Provinces  of  New  Mexico,  and  Old  and  New 
Caiifornia,  and  the  twelve  intendendes  of  DuranffOf  or  New  Biscay^  Sonoroj  St* 
Ltnds  Potosif  Zacatecas,  Guadalaxara,  Valadolid,  or  Mechoacan,  J^exico,  Puebh, 
or  'J  lascaloy  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaea^  or  Guaxaca,  and  Merida,  or  Yucatan. 

The  whole  administration  may  be  sud  to  have  been  under  the  absolute 
despotism  of  the  viceroy,  the  archbishop,  and  bishops,  and  the  jtxuUaizat  Seakt* 

II. — CAPTAIN-GENERALSHIP  OF  GUATEMALA. 

The  account  which,  in  its  spirit,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  its  description  and 
statements,  conveys  the  best  proof  of  authenticity  relative  to  this  captain- 
generalship,  under  the  Spanish  sovereignty,  is  the  work  of  Don  Domingo 
Quarras,  a  native  of  the  country.  According  to  his  authority,  the  government  of 
this  kingdom,  as  it  was  then  named,  was  administered  by  the  royu  audiencia  of 
Guatemala,  the  president  of  which  was  governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
kingdom,  having  a  great  number  of  inferior  officers  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  provinces.  The  spiritual  affairs  were  directed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gua- 
temala and  three  suffragans,  except  in  the  small  district  of  Peten,  which  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  Uishop  of  Yucatan.  The  ecclesiastical  divinon  of  the 
kingdom  consisted  of  four  bishoprics,  viz.,  GnatemaU,  which  as  metropo- 
litan, extended  over  the  whole  kino;dom ;  but  the  peculiar  territory  of  the  azch- 
bishopric  of  Guatemala  extended  214  Spanish  leagues  from  the  plains  of  Moto- 
cinta,  the  most  westerly  village  of  the  diocese,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  curacy 
of  Conchagua,  the  most  easterly;  and  116  leagues  from  the  Gulf  on  the 
northward,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pa^c  southward.  In  this  district  there  were 
108  curacies,  twenty-three  collated  curacies  of  regulars,  sixteen  under  charge  of 
the  Dominicans,  four  of  the  Franciscans,  and  three  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy  ;  424 
parochial  churches,  and  539,765  inhabitants.  This  bishopric  was  erected  by 
Pope  Paul  III.,  under  a  bull  bearing  date  December  18,  1534 ;  from  that 
period  to  1809  the  chair  has  been  occupied  by  seven  archbishops  and  sixteen 
bishops.  The  second  bishopric  is  Leon,  naving  jurisdiction  over  the  intendancy 
of  Nicaragua,  and  the  government  of  Costa  Kca  :  in  it  there  were  thirty-nine 
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candes,  three  establishmenta  for  the  conrersion  of  infideb,  dghty-eight  parochial 
diurehesy  and  131,932  inhabitants.  From  its  erecdon  to  the  year  1809>  this 
^ocese  Iws  had  thhirr-seren  bishops.  The  third  vas  Ciudad  Read,  its  jurisdic- 
tion comprehended  uie  three  divisions  of  the  intendancy  of  Cfaiapa ;  it  contained 
thirty-^ht  curacies,  102  parish  churches,  and  69,253  inhabitants.  The  fourth 
is  ComayaKoa,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  confined  to  the  intendancy  of  Hon- 
duras :  wiuiin  its  territory  there  were  thirty-five  curacies,  one  establishment  for 
the  conversion  of  infidels,  145  paidsh  churches,  and  88,143  inhabitants.* 

Hie  civil  government  of  die  kingdom  was  divided  into  fifteen  provinces,  of 
these  d^t  were  superior  alcal^as,  viz.,  Totonicapan,  Solol^,  Chimaltenango,  Skca- 
tepeques,  Zonzonate,  Verapaz,  Escaintla,  and  Snchiltepeques ;  two  were  corregi- 
dorships,  viz.,  Quezaltenango,  and  Chiquimula ;  one  a  government,  Costa  Rica ; 
and  four  were  intendandes,  Leon,  Ciudad  Real,  Comayagua,  and  St.  Salvador. 
Five  of  these  provinces  were  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ;  five  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  five  interior. 

In  Guatemala,  as  wdl  as  in  aU  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  the  real  power 
exxserced  by  the  bishops  and  other  ecclenastics,  was  much  greater  than  that 
exorcised  by  the  civil  government. 

III. — VICEROYALTY  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

New  Granada  was  bounded  on  tiie  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Costa  Itica  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  ;  on  the  east  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Caraccas,  Spanish  Guiana,  and  Portuguese  Guiana ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Maranon,  and  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru :  it  extended  from  3  deg.  30  min.  south  latitude,  to  12  deg.  north  latitude. 

Thta  extensive  viceroyalty  was  divided  into  numerous  provinces,  governed  by 
intendants  and  governors  under  the  orders  of  the  viceroy. 

These  provinces  were  named  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  Quixos,  Maynas,  Quito* 
Tacamees,  Popayan,  Antioquia,  Santa  F^,  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  Merida,  Santa 
Marta,  Carthagena,  Choco,  Darien,  Panama,  and  Veragua;  the  three  last  of 
which  were  known  by  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Tierra  x  irme. 

IV.— CAPTAIN-GENERALSHIP  OF  CARACCAS. 

Caraccas  is  named  after  a  tribe  of  Indians,  and  given  to  the  country  which 
included  New  Andalusia,  or  Cumana,  with  Margarita,  Barcelona,  Venezuela  or 
Caraccas  Proper,  Maracaybo  and  Core,  on  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
Varinas  and  Spanish  Ghiiana,  in  the  interior. 

It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  east  by  the  Atlantic, 
south  by  Peru  and  Dutch  Guiana,  and  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe  or  New 
GranadL 

Caraccas  was  subdivided  into  seven  provinces :  viz..  New  Andalnna  or 
Cumana,  Barcelona,  Venezuela  or  Caraccas  Proper,  containing  Venezuela  and 
Coro,  Maracaybo,  Varinas,  and  Guiana,  with  the  detached  government  of  the 

*  In  computing  the  Domber  of  iobabitaDts  of  the  kiDgdom :  parisbiooen  of  the  dioceses,  and 
ioliabitaDts  of  the  proviDces,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  census  taken  by  order  of  the  King  of 
Spain  in  1786,  as  being  the  most  recent  and  complete  that  could  readily  be  consulted,  because  it 
giTes  the  numbers  in  the  separate  prorioces  and  districts.  It  majr,  however,  be  considered  too  low  g 
for,  b^  comparing  it  with  the  ennmerations  made  by  order  of  the  bishops,  there  has  been  found  a 
material  discrepancy ;  if  we  add  together  the  numbns  of  diflforent  districts  of  the  bishopric  of 
Gemayagua  in  the  royal  census  of  1776.  the  amount  wilt  be  no  more  tlian  81,148 ;  wbeieas,  that 
taken  by  order  of  tlie  bishop  in  1791,  makes  the  number  93,501.  Id  Chiapa,  in  1778^  thenumlwr 
given  was  62,253,  but,  by  a  census  in  1790,  it  was  99,001 :  similar  increase  has  been  perceived  in 
Uie  other  two  diocnes.— 4/ci«&>. 
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ialand  of  Margarita ;  the  whole  of  these  were  under  the  snperinteiMlaioe  of  a 
penoni^e  of  the  highest  rank,  who  was  styled  oaptatn-general  of  the  provinces  oS 
Venezuela,  and  the  city  of  Cuaccas. 

V. — VICEROYALTY  OF  PERU. 

Peru,  as  a  viceroyalty,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  southern  provinces 
of  Quito,  Maynas.  Jaen  de  Bracomaros,  and  Ghiya^uil ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  on  the  oast,  by  the  Portugnese  possessions,  and  the  provinces  of 
Buenos  Ayres ;  and  on  the  souths  by  the  government  of  Chili  and  the  viceroyalty 
of  La  Plata.  It  was  formerly  the  most  extensive  kingdom  of  South  America, 
but  in  the  year  17I8  the  provinces  of  Quito  in  the  north,  as  £ar  as  the  river  Turn- 
bes,  were  annexeid  to  the  government  of  New  Granada,  and  in  1778,  Potosi,  and 
several  other  <d  its  richest  districts,  on  the  east,  were  annexed  to  the  viceroydty 
of  Buenos  Ayr«i.  It  extended,  therefore,  from  the  Rio  Tumbez,  in  8  d^r«ea 
30  minutes,  south  latitude,  to  the  chain  of  Vilcanots,  in  15  degrees  south  latitade. 

Its  eastern  settlements  bounded  on  Colonna,  or  the  land  of  the  missions,  the 
Pampas  del  Sacramento,  and  the  region  of  the  savage  nations  of  the  Piyooal, 
a  vast  steppe  covered  with  long  grass. 

Peru  was,  as  a  viceroyalty,  divided  into  sev^  intendandes,  viz. — ^Truxillo, 
Tarma,  Huancavelica,  Lima,  Huamanga,  Areqmpa  and  Gozoo,  each  of  which  was 
governed  by  an  intendant,  nominated  oy  the  viceroy,  a  nobkinan  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  was  sent  from  Spain,  and  whose  appointment  was  one  of  the  first 
a>nsequence  in  Spanish  America. 

The  salary  of  the  viceroy  was  only  12,600/.,  but  enormously  augmented  by 
the  monopoly  of  certain  mann&ctures,  by  grants,  and  by  the  oolonial  aitaationa 
and  titles  he  could  confer. 

Peru  was  the  seat  of  two  royal  audienzas,  that  of  Lima  and  that  (rf  Cuico. 
The  audience  of  Lima  was  established  in  1543,  and  was  composed  of  a  reoent, 
eight  oidores  or  judges,  four  alcaldes,  and  two  fiscals,  the  viceroy  being  president. 
It  was  divided  into  three  chambers,  and  was  the  superior  court  of  appeal  for  the 
whole  government.  The  royal  treasury  was  the  next  great  ofGoe  of  state,  com- 
posed of  the  viceroy,  the  regent  of  the  council,  the  dean  of  the  tribunal  of 
accounts,  and  other  officers,  and  the  revenue  appeals  were  determined  by  tho 
tribunal  of  accotuts. 

VI^VICESOYALTY  OF  BUENOS  AYRES,  OR  LA  PLATA. 

This  viceroyalty  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  vast  steppe  of  the  Ama- 
zons, or,  according  to  some  authorities,  that  great  river  itself ;  on  the  east  the 
territories  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  were  its  limits  {  on  the  west 
it  was  divided  by  the  Andes  from  Pern  and  Ohili,  having  also  a  provinee 
bordering  on  the  South  Sea;  and  on  tbe  souUi  its  boundary  was  the  Pampas 
and  Patagonia. 

From  Cape  I^obos  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  most  northerly  settlements  on  the 
Paraguay,  its  extent  was  estimated  at  1600  miles;  and  from  Cape  St.  Antony,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  to  the  Andes  of  Chili,  its  breadth  was  about  1000  nules. 

This  extensive  region  was  erected  into  a  viceroyalty  in  1778>  &ud  at  diat  time 
several  provinces  were  added  to  it  from  Peru  and  Chili.  It  was  divided  into 
five  governments,  Los  Charcas,  Paraguay,  IWuman,  Cuyo,  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  were  again  subdivided  into  departments  and  districts. 

The  whole  was  governed  by  a  viceroy,  and  the  Midesiastical  a6nirs  of  tiie 
country  were  under  the  giudance  of  t^e  archbishop  of  La  Plats,  in  Charcas, 
who  had  six  suffragans. 
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VII, — CAPTAIN- GENERALSHIP  OF  CHILI. 

The  kingdom  of  Chili  or  Chile  was  the  most  southerly  of  the  governments, 
which  composed  the  Spanish  American  empire. 

It  extended  from  the  24th  degree  to  the  45th  d^ee  of  south  latitude,  and 
comprised  the  continent  hounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  west,  and  the  Andes  on 
the  east;  with  the  islands  on  its  coasts.  Its  greatest  length  was  about  1260 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  300. 

It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  La  Plata,  and  from  Peru  it  was  separated  by 
the  desert  and  province  of  Atacama ;  on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Ci»ro,  and  by  Terra  Magellanica,  or  Pata- 

gonia  ;  on  the  wesl^  the  Soutiiem  Pacific  washed  its  shores ;  and  on  the  south, 
le  unconquered  and  desert  countries  of  Terra  Magellanica,  completed  its  limits* 
Chili  was  gorerned  by  a  personage  of  high  nuM^  appointed  by  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  who  held  the  title  of  Captain-General  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili, 
having  under  his  orders  all  the  inferior  governors  of  departments  and  military 
posts.  He  was  likewise  commander-in-cmef  of  the  Chilian  forces,  and  president 
of  the  court  of  the  royal  audienza  of  Santiago. 

Chili  was  divided  into  continental  and  insular  partidos,  or  departments,  over 
which  intendants,  or  lieutenants,  presided. 

The  continental  part,  w  Chili  Proper,  was  divided  into  thirteen  partidos, 
which  extend  from  the  twenty-fourth  decree  to  the  thirty-seventli  degree  of 
south  latitude,  and  were  named  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  Cluillota,  Aconcagua,  Meli- 
pilla,  Santiago,  Rancagua,  Colchagna,  Matde,  Itata,  Chilian,  Puchucay,  and 
Huilquilemu.  From  the  thirty-seventh  degree  to  the  islands  of  Chiloe,  the  country 
was  ehiefly  under  the  power  of  f^ree  native  tribes,  the  Araucanians,  the  Cunches, 
and  the  HuilUches. 

Insular  Chili,  compr^ending  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  and  Chonos  or 
Gnaytecas,  and  the  Anaean  parts  of  Chili  were  inhabited  by  independent  tribes. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SPANISH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 


All  the  power  of  Spain  has  disappeared  in  continental  America  and  we  have 
now  to  refer  to  its  subdivisions  as  republican  governments. 

Population  of  each,  as  stated  in  the  American  Ahnanac  for  1845. 


COUNTRIES. 

CAPITALS. 

COUNTRIES. 

Popnla- 
tlon. 

CAPITALS. 

sMMua  sirvsLica  of 

■OKTU  IHUICA. 

Hszko  

•r,H4,I4l 
i,oet,OM 

5MJH8 
fl33^ 
IM.VOO 

Mexico. 
San  SalTadoT. 
M«rida. 
Cape  Haftisn. 
Aiullo. 

Bnanei  Ayre*. 

Lima. 

BogoU. 

Spaniah  RepoUka  of 
8.  AmeritM  (M«f.) 

BoliTia  

numtMT. 

1,500,(K>0 
I,MO.O0O 
«00,OM 

eoojm 

300,MM 
160,000 

9430,418 

ChaquMCa. 

SandaKO. 

Caraooaa. 

Quito. 

POMM. 

Aaaompdoo. 
■ooMVldM. 

Rio  Jaaairo, 

■rAHUH  KiPUBUCa  or 
•aura  ihsrica. 

laumoa  of  Putaau. . . . 

ifioajm 

•  Aooording  to  tbe  cenau*  prepared  in  1841,  by  tbe  Mexican  Natioaal  laatitatt  oT  OMfiaphir  V>d  Stalktk*. 
B«l  ^  amalMr  laoiadM  Yao^aa  and  Tasaa.— M«  StaiMea  beicafter. 

Tlie  above  must  be  conndered  as  little  more  than  approximate  estimates. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MEXICO. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

If  the  population,  and  prodoctiTe  industry,  and  the  commerce  of  Menco 
vere  commensurate  vith  its  natural  fertility,  and  with  the  eitent  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  it  comprises,  it  would  have  been  before  the  present  time  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  states  of  the  world. 

The  united  states,  or  federal  republic  of  Mexico  lies  between  15  deg. 
and  42  deg.  nort^  latiUide ;  the  most  southern  limit  being  near  Port  Angelos 
(15  deg.  10  mtn.  north  latitude)  and  the  most  northern  near  Cape  St.  Sebastian. 
The  most  eastern  point  is  on  the  shore  of  the  peninsola  of  Yucatan, 
near  the  island  of  Cancan,  which  extends  to  near  86  d^.  48  min.  west 
longitude ;  and  the  most  western  point  is  Cape  Mendocino,  in  124  deg.  40  min. 
west  longitude.  Yucatan,  however,  although  nominally  one  of  the  federal  states, 
is,  de  facto,  an  independent  government. 

On  the  west  and  south,  Mexico  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Grulf  of  Mexico.  Its  south-eastern  angle  borders  on  central 
America,  and  the  British  settlement  of  Belize.  Between  Mexico  and  Cenbvl 
America,  the  boandary-line  is  not  exactly  known,  further  than  that  it  com- 
mencea  somewhere  near  the  Barra  de  Tonato,  thence  north  to  the  volcanic  re- 
gion of  Soconusco,  and  thence  irregularly  over  the  slopes  of  the  table-land  of 
Guatemala  to  the  Rio  Usumasinta ;  it  then  follows  the  western  side  of  th^  ele- 
vated country  of  Yucatan,  somewhat  south  of  18  deg.  north  latitude  to  the  Eio 
Hondo,  which  as  far  as  the  sea,  is  conudered  the  boundary  between  Tacatan 
and  Bdize. 

On  the  nortii,  and  partly  on  the  east,  Mexico  borders  on  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  The  northern  boundary-Une  commences  on  the  Pacific  in  42ffbg. 
north  latitude  and  runs  along  that  parallel  to  the  Kocky  Mountains  ;  on  the 
east  of  which  range,  before  the  independence  of  Texas,  it  followed  the  course  of 
the  Arkansas  river  to  the  lOOth  meridian,  thence  due  south  to  the  Red  River, 
vluch  it  followed  as  a  boundary  as  far  as  94  deg.  west  longitude,  and  then  the 
line  ran  due  south  to  the  Biver  Sabina,  and  along  that  river  to  tiie  Golf. 

From  the  bonndarv  of  Guatemala  to  42  deg.  nortii  latitude,  Mexico  is 
about  2400  miles  in  length.  Its  breadtii  varies  greatly.  At  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  where  it  is  narrowest,  tiie  distance  is  little  more  than  130  miles 
across.  Its  greatest  width,  when  it  included  Texas,  was  near  32  deg.  north 
latitude,  whence  it  extended  about  1230  miles  from  the  Rio  Sabina  to  Upper 
California.  By  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
this  breadth  is  reduced  to  the  distance  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  bound- 
ing New  Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  in  latitude  42  deg.  north,  and  longitude 
109  deg.  45  min.  west,  and  Cape  Mendocino,  in  latitude  40  d^.  30  min.  north, 
and  longitude  124  dee.  10  min.  west,  or  about  700  miles. 

Our  accounts  of  Menco  are  far  from  being  complete.  The  country  has  heea 
80  imperfectiy  explored, — that  it  is  even  asserted  that  there  are  ^thin  it  inde- 
pendent nations,  living  in  laige  towns,  which  are  only  known  by  report.  Our 
brief  des<mptions  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  dirtricts  wnich  have 
been  settied  or  travelled  over:  bat  we  have  adhered  to  ^^t  appeared 
to  us  the  best  Spaiush,  English,  and  American  accounts;  not  only  of 
Mexico  but  of  the  otb^  Spanish  American  republics.   Oar  most  authentic 
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recent  accounts,  excepting  the  work  of  M.  Cheralier,  are  all  written  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  but  little  information  that  can  be  relied  on,  by 
British  -  travellers  in  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  the  valuable  and  com- 
prehensive  work  of  Mr.  Ward, — who  resided  in  the  countir  as  minister,  after 
Its  independence  of  Spain,  in  1826.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
exclusively,  since  1840,  acquired  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Mexican 
territories,  especially  of  the  northern  parts,  than  ever  was  known  before,  unless 
it  were  formerly  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Indian  missions. 

The  works  of  Clarigero,  Alcedo,  Humboldt,  and  Ward,  are  the  usual 
authorities  in  describing  Mexico.  The  work  of  Latrobe,  and  the  notes  of 
Poinsett,  are  also  referred  to.  The  most  recent  accounts  upon  which  we  can 
rely  as  to  the  present  state  of  Mexico,  and  the  best  local  descriptions,  are  found 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  who  was  Secretary  to  the  United  States 
Legation  at  Mexico,  in  1841  and  1842;  of  New  Spain  or  Northern  Mexico,  in 
Mr.  Gregg's  work  on  the  "  Commerce  of  the  Prairies  and  Santa  Fe ;  and  of 
California,  in  tiiat  admirable  work,  "  The  Account  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  under  die  Command  of  Captain  Wilkes and  of  California,  in  the 
"  Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  in  tihe  Years  1842, 1843,  and  1844,  under 
Captain  Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Oregon,  and  North  California  from  each  of  these .  works,  we  have  extracted 
and  condensed  the  most  instructive  information,  relative  to  a  country  to  which 

Ct  interest  must  in  future  be  directed.  Of  many  parts  there  is  certainly  littie 
trn;  but  we  have  more  certain  accounts,  through  tiie  indefatigable  per- 
severance of  Anglo-American  travellers,  of  the  towns  and  districts  through 
vhich  the  old  Spanish  roads  and  routes  passed,  and  of  California  and  Nortiiern 
Mexico,  than  we  possess  of  other  parts  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  America.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

TERR1TORT.~FOPULATION  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

AocoKDiNO  to  the  best  authorities,  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  republic 
contains  an  area  of  1,650,000  square  mUes,  excLuave  of  Texas :  and  the  area  of 
the  United  States  of  An^o-America  may,  exclusive  of  Texas,  be  estimated  at 
2,300,000.  *•  If  we  allow,"  says  Mr.  Mayer,t  "  that  the  square  mile  will  m«n- 
tain,  under  ordinary  careful  cultivation,  a  poptOation  of  200  persons,  we  shall 
have  the  sum  of  330,000,000  for  the  total  ultimate  capability  of  the  Mexican 
aoil,  and  460,000,000  for  the  United  States.— or,  130,000,000  less  m  Mexico 
tiian  in  our  union." 

In  1792,  according  to  a  report  made  to  the  King  of  Spain  by  Conde  de 

•  We  have  just  received  a  recently-published  Journal  of  TraTeb  in  Mexico,  by  Mr.  GiUiam, 
nho  had  been  appointed  United  States  consul  ia  California,  to  which  he  does  not  appear  to  hare 
proceeded  further  than  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf.  Thb  book  appears,  vrh&a  confiDed  to 
mere  detail,  to  contain  truthful  accounts  of  the  places  and  people  he  met  with.  But  the  style  is 
ludicrous,  ioflated,  and  abounds  io,  not  Yankemm,  but  in  painful  attempts  to  write  sentiments 
composed  ofsuperlaiive  adjectives. 

t  Mexico.  By  Bnotx  Mayer,  Secretary  of  the  Uoited  States  Lotion  to  that  country  in 
1841  and  1842. 

VOL.  III.  7  1 
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KereltagigBdo,  the  popoUtion  of  New  Spain,  exdnsire  of  the  Intendenctes  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  QuaoaluEara,  wai  as  follows : — 


CA8TB8  ANU  OLASIBB. 

GASTB8  AND  0I.A881S. 

Fspalatkn. 

nmabcr. 

?,9M 
MTS.-IM 

Total  bnn^t  forward  

To  wUcli  may  b«  addod  Oo  pepalation  ol 
Vara  Crui  anl  Ooarfalaur^  aeooiJat 

tra^or. 
MSMM 

ntjm 

The  Baron  Hnmboldt  estimates  the  population  to  have  been,  in  the  year  ISO^i 
5,837,100;  and  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  1824  (from  the  best  data  of  the  period),  6,500,000. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Borkhardt,  a  Gterman  traveller,  rates  the  several  classes  of 
Mexicans  thus: — 


0A8TIS  AND  OLA88B8. 

Popoladoo. 

CA8TBS  AND  CLA88BB. 

PofMlate. 

aamber. 

I,MW.(IO» 
«.000 

awBtfcar. 

S.AWJ» 

VSMW 

_  I 

The  most  accurate  of  the  recent  calculations,  is  said  to  be  the  one  which  was 
made  by  the  government  without  special  enumeration,  as  a  basis  for  assembling 
a  Congress  to  form  a  new  constitution,  nmilar  to  the  plan  of  tiiat  ad(^)ted  in 
Tacubaya  in  1843 : — 


DBPAKTHBMT8. 


HkxIoo  , 

Jaltoco  

FiteUa  

Yucataa ......... 

Onanajaata.. 
Oajaca.. ......... 

Hichoaean  

San  Louia  Pototf . 

Zacateoaa  

Vara  Cma  

Dnrann  

Chihaahua  


Popalation. 


DKP&RTHBNT8. 


nnmber. 

670,311 
661;l>03 
SM.H8 
SISjSW 
S00,378 

ie>,(ii8 
147^ 


Sinaloa., 

Chiapaa  

Soaora  

Qnerotaao  

NnoTO  Loon.c. 
Taornaalifaa. . . 

Co*halla  

Afuaa  Calienioa. 

T&baico  

Nboto  Mexieo... 
CalifonilBa  


Broaght  fbrwari. 


TMal,laU4t.. 


PofalattoB. 


147.aM 
141^ 
IM,MI 

199,H> 
ItMOS 

loajm 

69A8 
•UN 


7jnvm 


Mr.  Mayer  states  that  <^  since  the  year  1830,  the  population  of  the  republic  has  been 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  smallpox,  measles,  and  cholera.  In  tbe  capital  alone,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  5000  died  of  the  first-named  of  these  diseases,  2000  of  the  secoad, 
and  from  16,000  to  20,000  of  the  third.  The  mortality  must  have  been  in  a  eoms- 
ponding  ratio  throughout  the  territory. 

I  am,  however,  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  estimates  of  both  Poinsett  and  Bark- 
hardt  are  not  too  high  ;  yet,  assuming  the  statements  of  1842  and  of  1793  to  be  nearij 
aocarate,  we  find  in  forty-nine  years  an  increase  of  only  1,774,111  in  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Again,  if  we  assume  the  population  lo  have  been  6,000,000  in  1824,  (the  year,  in 
fikct,  of  the  establishment  of  the  republic,)  we  find  that,  in  the  course  of  eighteea.  yean 
of  liberty  and  independence,  the  increase  has  not  been  greater  than  1,044,140. 

**  In  the  United  States  of  America,  with  only  650,000  more  of  s<|«are  miles  of  terri- 
tory now,  and  not  so  large  a  space  at  the  achievement  of  our  indepeadence,  the  increase 
of  our  population  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  freedom  cannot  hove  been  less  than  two 
laiUions  and  a  half;  while,  in  the  course  of  the  htst  thirty  years,  it  has  averaged  an 
increase  of  rather  more  than  thirty'three  per  cent,  every  ten. 

'*The  several  castes  and  classes  of  Mexicans  may  be  rated  in  the  foHowiog 
manner : — 
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MEXICO. 


0ABTB8  AND  OLABSBS. 

Popnlatiaa. 

CASTES  AMD  CLASSBBi 

Indlatui  >  

4,000,000 
1,MI,(M0 
6^ 

stnBb«r. 
«,WM^ 

t,OM,»0S 

All  stber  owrtei,  ncfa  M  nmbM,  nmtiM, 

0,000^ 

"It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  and  negroes  amount  to  4,006,000,  and  the 
w  hites,  and  all  other  castes,  to  3,009,509.  A  very  respectable  and  aged  resident  of 
Mexico,  who  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  observations,  estimates 
that,  of  the  former,  (or  negroes  and  Indians,)  but  two  per  cent  can  read  and  write; 
while  of  the  latter,  at  a  liberal  estimate,  but  about  twenty  per  ceot, 

**  If  we  take  this  computation  to  be  correct,  as  I  believe  from  my  own  observation 
it  is,  and  using  the  estimate  of  the  decree  of  1843  for  the  basis  of  the  popnlatioD,  we 
•hall  have:—- 


CASTES  AND  CLASSES. 

Popobtlon. 

nuiBber. 
••.ISO 

mtjm 

Tctal  Ma  to        and  wilM  oM  «f  a 

"This  would  appear  to  be  a  startliog  fact  in  a  republic  the  basis  of  whose  safety  is 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  an  intellectual  self-gorernment.  Let  us,  however,  carry 
this  calculation  a  little  further.  If  we  suppose  Uiat  out  of  the  1,000,000  of  whites, 
£00,000,  or  the  half  only,  are  moZe*,  and  of  that  500,000,  but  twenty  per  cent.,  or  but 
10^,000  can  read  and  write,  we  will  no  longer  be  surprised  that  a  population  of  more 
than  7,000,000  has  been  hitherto  controlled  by  a  handful  of  men;  or  that,  with  the 
small  means  of  improvement  afforded  to  the  few  who  can  read,  the  selfish  natures  of  the 
superior  classes,  who  wield  the  physical  and  intellectual  forces  of  the  nation,  have  forced 
the  masses  to  become  little  more  tnan  the  slaves  of  those  whose  wit  gives  them  the  talent 
of  conUroL" — Mayer's  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
CONFIGURATION,  SOIL,  AND  CUMATE. 

Thb  configandion,  aoil,  Bor&ce,  and  dimate  of  Mexico,  comprehend  erary 
variaUoD  of  cbancter.  Lov  and  unhealthy  lands,  along  many  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast,  especially  the  low  plain  of  Goetlachtlan,  &cing  the  Qulf,  along  the  shores 
of  which  sandhills  frequently  rise.  Low  lands  form  only  exceptions  along  the 
Pacific ;  and  occur  at  the  Bay  of  Tehuantepec,  and  at  Acapulco  $  bttt  generally  the 
mountain  or  table-land  approaches  the  shtves  of  the  Pacific  and  ot  the  sonuiem 
part  of  the  Grulf  of  California. 

Hie  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  is  one  of  the  provinces  or  states  of  Mexico,  bat 
poUtically,  as  well  as  physically,  almost  independent  of  the  Mexican  republican 
government.  This  state  is  surrounded  on  tnree  sides  by  the  sea,  the  Gulf  of 
Guanajos,  or  of  Honduras,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  former  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Vera  Paz,  and  on  the  south-west  by 
Chiapa,  and  by  about  250  miles  of  Tabasco.  It  lies  between  the  latitudes  18  d^. 
and  21  d^.  north,  and  longitudes  87  deg.  and  91  deg.  west.  Its  iengthu 
about  250  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  its  breadth  is  about  200  miles 
from  east  to  west  at  the  widest  part    Alcedo  describes  its  climate  as — 
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"  A  very  hot  and  moist  temperature.  Its  territory  is  for  the  most  part  stony,  but 
fertile.  It  has  no  other  river  throughout  the  whole  of  it  than  that  of  Lagartos,  which  is, 
however,  very  abundant.  (This  is  not  true,  several  small  rivers  flow  through  parts  of 
the  Slate.)  It  is  argued  that  it  has  maoy  subterraneous  waters,  and  this  is  pretty  well 
proved,  through  certain  deep  chasms  of  stone,  which  they  call  smolte,  ano  in  which 
water  has  been  seen  to  run. 

**  The  land  is  plain,  covered  with  shady  trees,  and  abounding  io  honey,  wax,  and 
cotton,  and  of  the  latter  they  make  spun  and  woven  8tu0s,  which  they  die  of  varioat 
colours,  and  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  all  Nueva  Espaoa.  It  also  produces  some 
cochineal,  and  from  the  above  productions,  as  well  as  from  some  Cam peche- wood,  and 
some  rigging,  which  they  manufacture,  do  they  maintain  a  commerce.  In  its  forests  are 
excellent  sorts  of  woods,  of  which  some  ships  have  been  built ;  and  one  sort  of  these 
goods,  called  habin,  is  so  hard  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  a  nail  into  it  without  first 
boring  a  hole.  Here  are  many  wild  beasts,  such  as  tigers  and  leopards ;  also  snakes  and 
venomous  insects,  and  a  species  of  spider,  which  the  Indians  call  ham,  since,  whenever  a 
person  is  bitten  by  it,  the  excruciating  pain  he  suffers  causes  him  to  cry  out  this  word,  and 
this  he  continues  doing  tilt  he  dies,  no  remedy  ever  having  been  found  against  its  fatal 
influence.  Both  sheep  and  neat  cattle  are  scarce  in  this  province,  through  want  of  water 
and  pastures ;  but  here  are  abundance  of  swine,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  of  a  warm 
climate.    On  the  sea  coasts  is  found  much  amber.** 

The  recently  explored  ancient  ruins  are  remarkable.  (See  Mr.  Stephen's 
work.)  Mr.  Ward  considers  Yucatan  the  most  sterile  and  poor  state  in  the 
confederation.  We  have  no  recent  account  upon  irbich  we  can  place  much 
reliance,  and  our  consular  retuniB  (See  trade  of  Mexico  hereafter)  convey  little 
information  relative  to  Yucatan,  a  country  which  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  con- 
sidered a  wilderness.  We  believe  that  portions  of  this  state  are  susc^tible  of 
the  most  productiTe  tropical  cultivation. 

Tabasco,  which  has  been  politically  united  to  the  Mexican  republic,  but 
which  is  but  little  more  than  nominally  annexed,  adjoins  on  the  east  Yucatan, 
and  on  the  south  Chiapa,  and  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  from  whence  it  is  sepa- 
rated  by  a  cordillera,  or  serrania  of  mountains :  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
province  of  Oaxaca,  in  Nueva  Espana,  and  it  fronts  the  Gulf  on  the  north.  It 
is  about  ISO  miles  long,  and  about  60  broad.    Alcedo  describes  it  as — 

"  Of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature,  and  the  territory  is  low  and  plain,  but  very  full 
of  woods  in  which  there  are  abundance  of  cedars,  brazil,  and  many  other  sorts  of  woods. 
The  country  is  unhealthy  from  the  abundance  of  rain,  and  the  prevalence  of  strong 
winds,  which  last  for  nine  months  together ;  but  it  is  very  fertile  in  fruits  of  the  country, 
such  as  mameyes,  zapotes,  aquacates,  qua^bas,  and  man"  others  of  a  delicate  taste,  as 
aslo  in  European  jtroductions. 

It  produces  much  maize,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  crops  annually;  rice  and  coco^ 
which  are  sent  for  sale  to  Vera  Cruz  ;  pulse,  garden  and  many  medicinal  herbs,  tobacco^ 
and,  above  all,  cacao,  this  being  the  most  abundant  production  of  any,  and  that  which  is 
the  greatest  source  of  commerce ;  it  being  also  in  this  that  the  natives  used  to  pay  tbor 
tribute  to  the  Emperors  of  Mexico.    It  is  not  less  abundant  in  pepper,  which  Is  modi 
esteemed,  and  of  which  great  quantities  are  carried  to  all  parts,  although  of  inferior 
quality  to  the  pepper  of  the  east.    The  breed  of  cattle,  of  all  species,  has  increased 
greatly  in  this  country ;  and  in  the  woods  there  are  leopards,  dantas,  small  boars,  rabbili, 
deer,  monkeys,  squirrels,  tapeyea,  quintes,  similar  to  stags  but  smaller;  and  very  luaoj 
birds,  such  as  pheasants,  parrots,  quatU,  hens,  pigeons,  doves,  and  an  inBnite  numbercH 
others,  large  and  small.    Although  the  cotton-tree  be  here  in  ab'indance  the  frait  is 
made  no  use  of,  since  it  is  eaten  by  the  monkeys  before  it  ripens,  as  also  by  the  squirrels, 
and  uther  small  animals,  with  which  the  country  is  overrun.    But  all  these  plagues  are 
less  obnoxious  than  the  musquitoes,  of  different  kinds,  which  will  scarce  suffer  men  to 
exist ;  for  no  one  can  sleep  except  covered  by  a  canopy,  the  heat  caused  by  wfaicfa  is 
intense. 
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"This  province  it  watered  bydifTerent  rivers,  which  fertilise  it ;  but  the  most  consider- 
able is  that  of  its  name.  The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name,  called  also 
De  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Victoria." 

Tabasco  Iblans,  or  rather  a  neck  of  land,  lies  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Crolf  of  Campeachy :  on  it  is  built 
the  town  of  Tabasco,  in  latitude  18  deg.  34  min.  north,  and  longitude  93  d^. 
86  min.  west.   Alcedo  says : — 

"  It  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  and  is  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Griialva,  seventy-six  miles  east  of  Suita  Ana,  and  127  miles  east-south-east  of  Vera 
Cms.  It  was  considerably  enriclied  by  a  constant  resort  of  merchaats  and  tradesmen  at 
Christmas.  The  river  Grijalva  divides  itself  near  the  sea  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
western  falls  into  the  river  Tabasco,  which  rises  In  the  mountains  of  Chiapa,  and  the  other 
continues  its  coarse  till  within  four  leagues  of  the  sea,  where  it  snbdivides  and  separates 
the  island  from  the  continent  Near  it  are  plains,  which  abound  with  cattle  and  other 
animals,  particularly  the  mountain  cow,  so  called  from  its  resembling  that  creature,  and 
feeding  on  a  sort  of  moss  found  on  the  trees  near  great  rivers." 

The  state  of  Tabasco,  naturally  fertile,  may  be  considered  as  chiefly  in  a  wil- 
derness state. 

Chiapa  was  formerly  a  province  and  akaldia  mayor  of  the  kingdom  of  Gua. 
temala ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tabasco,  east  by  Vera  Paz,  west  by  Nueva 
Espana,  and  south-west  by  Soconusco.  It  extended,  as  a  Spanish  province, 
eighty-five  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  is  nearly  thirty  across  at  its  widest 
part.  It  was  under  Spain  divided  into  districts,  or  alcaldias  mayores,  viz ,  those 
of  Zoques,  Chontales,  Los  Llanos,  and  Xiquipila.  Its  climate  is  of  a  warm  and 
moist  temperature,  although  in  some  high  parts  cold  predominates. 

Its  woods,"  says  Alcedo,  "abound  with  lai^  trees  of  pine,  cypress,  cedar,  and 
walnut;  and  of  others  of  a  resinous  kind,  from  which  are  extracted  aromatic  gums,  bal- 
sams, and  liquid  amber,  tacamaca,  copal,  &c.  It  produces  also,  in  abundance,  swine, 
maize,  honey,  cotton,  cochineal,  which  is  only  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  the 
cotton ;  also  cacao,  and  much  pepper  and  achote,  or  the  heart-leaved  bixa;  also  various 
kinds  of  domestic  and  wild  birds,  especially  parrots,  which  are  very  beautiful  and  highly 
esteemed;  a  small  bird,  called  toto,  less  than  a  young  pigeon,  with  green  wings;  this  is 
caught  by  the  Indiaus,  who  pluck  from  its  tail  some  feathers,  which  they  prize  highly, 
and  then  restore  it  to  liberty;  it  being  a  capital  offence,  according  to  their  laws,  to 
destroy  it.  The  sheep,  goals,  and  pigs,  which  have  been  brought  from  Europe,  have 
multiplied  in  ibis  province  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner;  so  also  have  horses,  which 
are  of  such  an  esteemed  breed,  that  the  colts  are  uken  from  hence  to  Mexico,  a  distance 
(rf  500  miles.  In  the  woods  breed  many  Uom  (?)  leopards,  tigers,  and  wild  boars,  a  great 
number  of  snakes,  scwae  being  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  others  of  a  beautiful  crimson  cwonr, 
streaked  with  black  and  white.  The  territory  is,  for  the  most  part,  rueged  and  moun- 
tainous, and  watered  by  different  rivers ;  none  of  these,  however,  are  of  any  particular 
consideration,  although  that  which  bears  the  name  of  this  province  is  the  medium  by 
which  the  aforesaid  productions  are  carried  to  the  other  provinces;  and  although  this 
province  may  be  accounted  comparatively  poor,  from  being  wiihout  mines  of  gold  or 
silver,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  being  the  outwork  or  barrier  to 
New  Spain,  from  the  facility  with  which  this  kingdom  might  be  entered  by  the  river  Ta- 
basco. The  capital  is  the  royal  city  of  Cliiapa,  situated  on  a  delightful  plain.  It  is  the 
head  of  a  bishopric,  erected  in  lo38;  and  has  for  arms  a  shield,  upon  which  are  two 
tierra$t  with  a  river  passing  between  them:  above  the  one  is  a  golden  castle,  with  a  lion 
rampant  upon  it;  and  above  the  other  a  green  palm,  bearing  fruit,  and  another  lion  the 
whole  being  upon  a  red  6eld.  These  arms  were  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1535.  The  caUiedral  is  very  bc«utiful.  It  contains  three  convents  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  La  Merceda,  and  St.  Domingo;  a  monastery  of  nuns,  and  five  hermitages. 
Its  population  is  scanty  and  poor,  and  the  principal  commerce  consists  in  cocoa- nuts,  cot- 
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too,  wool,  sugar,  cochineal,  and  other  articles.  Its  nobility,  althoogb  pocMr,  are  very 
proud,  as  having  descended  from  some  ancient  families  of  the  first  nobility  of  Spain  ;  such 
as  those  of  Mendoza,  Velasco,  Ck>rtes,  Sec.  The  women  suffer  great  debility  at  ibe  sto* 
mach  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  and  they  can  never  fast  long." 

This  state  has  not  unprored  aince  its  independence  of  Spain. 

Vkba-Paz  vas  formwly  a  province  and  akakUa  w^for  of  the  kingdom  of 

Guatemala;  bounded  north  by  Yucatan,  south-south-west  and  south-east  by 
Guatemala,  west  by  the  province  of  Chiapa,  and  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras. 
It  was,  under  the  Spanish  rule,  in  extent  forty-eight  leagues  from  north  to  south, 
its  widest  part.  The  Missionaries  of  St  Domingo  gave  it  this  name,  by  order  <rf 
the  Emperor  Chaiies  V.,  who  commanded  it  to  be  so  called,  inasmuch  as  its 
natives  were  conquered  merely  by  preaching,  and  without  bloodshed. 

"  The  country,"  as  described  by  Alcedo,  "  is  rough  and  broken,  full  of  deep  ravines, 
with  a  Uanura  which  is  half  a  league  in  extent,  and  covered  with  thick  and  impenetrable 
woods.  Half  of  this  province  is  of  a  mild  and  benign  temperature,  and  the  other  half  u 
hot  and  abounding  in  mosquitoes  of  various  kinds.  The  rains  here  continue  nine  months 
in  the  year,  and  the  province  abounds  in  vegetable  productions  and  cattl^  and  has  many 
mountains  covered  with  trees,  and  vast  caverns,  in  which  many  rivers  laving  the  pro- 
vince, lose  themselves.  Between  two  lofty  sierras  is  found  a  cave  of  very  great  exteDt,entirely 
of  stone,  within  which  are  formed,  by  the  dripping  of  waters,  several  nllars  resembling 
alabaster.  In  this  cave  the  cold  is  extraorduiary,  and  the  noise  of  the  waters  is  very 
great,  which,  bursting  forth  at  various  mouths,  forms  a  lake,  which  from  its  depth  is  seen 
to  have  vraves  like  a  sea,  and  from  it  rises  a  river,  which,  in  the  small  distance  that  it 
runs,  is  not  fordable.  Besides  the  several  riven  which  water  this  province,  great  tor- 
rents of  water  are  seen  rushing  down  from  the  most  lofty  rocks,  forming  a  delightful 
spectacle;  and  thus  the  soil  is  constantly  so  moist  that  the  maiie  rots  in  the  ground. 

<*This  province  is  very  subject  to  great  tempests  of  thunder  and  lightning,  strong 
-winds,  and  earthquakes;  and  in  its  mountains  and  forests  are  large  trees  of  excellent 
kinds  of  wood,  imparting  a  balmy  fragrance  to  the  snrrounding  air ;  and  amongst  these 
we  must  note  in  particular  the  liquid  amber  of  a  thick  and  rough  wood,  and  varioos  kinds 
of  balsams  copoJes,  xuchicopaUs  aUnacigoty  and  dragon  plants,  from  which  is  extracted 
the  gum,  called  dragon's  blood.  Here  are  canes  of  100  feet  long,  and  of  sach  tbickneis 
and  size  as  to  have  at  each  of  their  knots  a  cavity  able  to  o<Hitain  an  arroba  of  water 
These  canes  serve  as  timber  in  building.  Moreover,  here  are  Guaya-canei^  which  are  in* 
eormptible,  and  anoUier  sort  of  wood,  whicb,  sawed  asunder,  represents  on  its  plane 
pretty  vary-coloured  figures. 

**  "niis  province  is  extremely  fertile  in  all  European  finiits  and  flowers ;  these  yiddiag 
their  sweets  to  the  labours  of  an  infinite  variety  and  innumerable  swaims  of  bees ;  so»e 
without  sting,  and  noted  for  making  the  clearest  hon^,  others,  like  those  of  Spais,  and 
others  only  as  large  as  files,  others,  ^in,  whose  honey  causes  giddiness ;  with  tan  pera- 
liarity,  however,  equally  attached  to  all,  that  they  make  no  honeycomb,  but  work  nnda 
ground,  forming  their  nests  in  the  roots  of  trees.  Their  hon^  has  an  acid  flavour,  which 
is  got  rid  of  in  a  great  measure  by  boiling ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  k^  and  osed 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  vinegar  from  oranges,  for  several  domestic  purposes.  The 
woods  of  this  province  are  thronged  with  animals  and  wild  beasts ;  the  largest  of  these 
is  the  danta,  as  big  as  a  calf,  though  somewhat  short  and  thicker  set  in  all  its  jointi, 
which  on  the  whole  resemble  those  of  the  elephant ;  it  has  on  its  claws,  three  ioinu  on 
the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind  feet;  the  bead  is  large,  the  for^iead  is  snnk  in,  the 
eyes  small,  and  the  lower  jaw  hangs  down  five  or  six  inches,  and  is  raised  when  the  animal 
is  ai^ry,  thereby  discovering  its  teeth  and  tusks,  which  are  like  those  of  a  pig ;  its  ears 
are  peaked,  the  neck  is  sunk  in  the  shoulders,  and  the  tail  short,  with  liule  bribes.  Tbs 
hide  is  six  fingers  thick,  double  at  the  loins,  and,  when  dried,  resists  every  kind  of  uns. 
This  animal  is  ferocious  and  terrible  when  irritated,  and  with  its  tusks  desOoys  every 
thing  it  meeu  in  its  course  not  excepting  trees  of  considwaUe  strength.   Here  an  like- 
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wiwlions,  tig«n^  bears  of  an  enonnous  stse,  cats,  aDd  moantaia  goatf>»  moDkeys  of  various 
kinds,  wild  boars,  porcupiDes,  squirrels,  and  a  variety  of  other  animals.  Also  amongst 
tbe  birds  are  eagles,  sniali  eagles,  btiairomet,  sea-crows,  aJeatracett  bitterns,  storlu,  parrots, 
and  others  esteemed  for  their  plumage  and  their  song.  This  province  is  also  filled  with 
ripen  and  snakes  of  varioos  kinds.  The  fountains  and  small  rivers  are  namerous  and 
mn  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HKXtCO  PROPER. 


Tbb  high  mountuns,  called  the  Andes,  which  converge  iu  Central  America, 
diveise  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  approaching  the  shores  of  the 
Patwo  on  the  west,  aod  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east,  spread  into  the 
most  eztenaive  plateaaz  in  die  world.  The  great  central  plateau,  or  table-land, 
of  Anahoae,  extends  nordi  to  about  24  d^.  north  latituae ;  and  tbe  plun,  or 
great  broad  fertile  valley,  of  Chihuahua,  and  even  the  great  Prairies,  may  be 
oon^ered  as  a  further  extension  of  the  Mexican  plateau.  Along  the  Pacific, 
the  low  lands  of  Cinaloa,  Acapuico,  and  Tehuantepec,  are  the  widest  districts 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  In  other  places  numerous  low  hills  inter- 
vene, while  fireqnently  the  mountains  rise  almost  abruptly  from  the  ocean. 

On  the  eastern  coast,  the  low  districts,  of  the  provinces  of  Vera  Crux  and 
New  Santander,  extend  northerly  along  the  gulf  to  the  lUo  del  Norte,  the 
assumed  boundary  of  Texas.  This  coast  has  no  good  harbours :  Vera  Cruz  being 
the  best;  and,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Panuco,  Tampico  tbe  n^ct  port  of  any 
consequence.  The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Santillana,  or  Barra  de  Santander,  also 
admits  small  vessels ;  and  to  tbe  south  of  the  highlands,  called  the  Sierra  de 
St.  Martin,  which  intervene  between  the  Plain  of  Cuetladitlan  and  t^e  Isthmus 
(rf  Tehoantepecv  several  smaU  rivers  flow  into  the  gulf,  the  jvincqial  entrance  of 
which,  ibe  CoalEacoalco%  was  recently  surveyed  with  a  view  of  digging  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus.  The  shallowest  water  over  the  bar  is  in  that  aorvey  given 
as  6.2  metres,  nearly  twenty  feet :  we  doubt  the  fact. 

The  low  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  north  of  21  deg.  north,  is  lined' with 
■and-hills,  and  within  which  are  large  and  small  lagoons ;  the  principal  of  which 
are  tha  b^otwa  of  Taoiiagua,  Tampico,  Morales,  and  Madre.  The  breadth  of  the 
plains,  <Hr  low  country,  from  the  gulf  to  the  high  or  undolating  lands,  is  stated  to 
Tary  &om  about  ^ht  miles  south  of  Vers  Cms,  to  from  twoity,  fif^,  and  sixty 
nules  Airther  north.  On  the  western  coast,  north  of  about  the  twenty-fourth 
degree,  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  California  presept  a  diversity  of  surface,  in  some 
few  parts  low^  and,  generally,  undulating  at  no  great  height  above  the  sea ;  the 
soil  tolerably  fertile,  with  litde  wood  except  in  the  river  valleys.  The  cHmate  is 
described  as  healthy  :  the  rainy  days  during  the  year  being  on  an  average  about 
ninety.  Towards  the  northern  parts,  or  the  h(»d  of  the  Gulf  of  Califomia,  Uie 
lands  are  often  low,  and  faced  with  sand-hills,  but  the  soil  behind,  excqit  in  the 
nndulated  country,  is  not  conudered  fertile. 

The  great  table  lands  of  Mezdco,  and  those  extending  north  to  the  American 
prairies,  are  the  most  important,  both  with  respect  to  soil  and  climate ;  and, 
although  Mexico  has  die  disadvantoes  of  few  goodharbours,  along  the  sea  or  gulf 
coast,  and  a  climate  the  most  fotalto  human  hfe,  along  the  latler,  yet^  the  sdl 
and  mines  of  the  eztensire  regions  of  elerated  |dains,  are  adaptodj  TOaerasecnie, 
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liberal,  and  permanent  government,  to  maintain  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000,000  inhabitants,  and  to  render  Mexico  a  state  of  great  power  and  wealth. 

The  ascent  from  the  Plain  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  is  rather 
ftbrapt,  and  the  road  from  Vera  Cruz,  which  was  kept  in  good  repair,  is  now, 
in  many  parts,  described  as  in  the  most  wretched  and  broken  condition.  It  leads 
orer  a  number  of  ascents,  with  intervening  pluns. 

On  these  plains  isolated  mountains  nse.  Near  the  eastern  booncbury  of 
the  table-land,  and  bordering  the  Plain  of  Ouethtchtlan.  the  Vic  de  Orizaba, 
rises  17,373  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Nauhcampatepetl,  or  Cofire  de  Perote, 
to  13,415  feet  in  height.  These  mountains  are,  north  to  south,  about  thirty  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  In  about  19  deg.  north  longitude,  and  98  deg.  10  min. 
west  longitude,  the  Popocatepetl  rises  to  17*884  feet,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  mountain  in  North  America  ;  north  of  which  the  Iztaccihuatl,  is  15,704 
feet  high.  Further  west  is  the  Nevado  de  Toluca,  15,271  feet  high.  The  de 
Tancitaro,  near  the  Pacific,  10,509  feet  high ;  not  far  from  which  the  volcano  of 
Colima  rises  9193  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  of  these  mountains  only  rise  above 
the  region  of  perpetual  frost,  or,  in  Mexico,  about  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Neariy 
all  these  mountains  are  evidently  of  volcanic  origin ;  three  are  said  to  be  in  a  state 
of  activity — the  Orizaba,  the  Popocatepetl,  and  the  volcano  of  Colima.  lu 
1759,  a  volcano  burst  forth  on  one  of  the  lower  plains  near  the  Pacific,  which 
was  called  the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  it  rose  about  17OO  feet  above  the  pliun.  We 
are  not  certain  if  it  be  stall  in  activity. 

The  highest  elevation  of  the  plateaux  of  Anahuac  adjoins,  or  extends  be- 
tween, the  foregoing  named  mountains  and  the  isolated  peaks  above-mentioned. 
From  the  western  base  of  the  Orizaba  and  Nauhcampatepetl,  the  table-land  01 
Tlascala  extends  in  breadth  about  seventy  miles,  and  in  length  about  100  miles- 
Its  plateaux  rises  about  7200  feet  above  ue  sea.  On  the  west  of  this  table-land 
is  the  Plun  of  Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan,  which  rises  still  higher,  or  about  7500 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  broad. 
Beyond  the  latter  plun  lies  the  most  elevated  of  the  Mexican  plateaux,  the  Plain 
of  Toluca,  the  average  height  of  which  is  nearly  9000  feet.  The  table-land  of 
Michoacan,  west  of  Toluca,  varies  in  height  from  6000  feet  to  6500  feet.  It  is 
interspersed  with  high  hills  and  detached  ridges.  It  is  about  ninety-six  miles 
broad,  and  100  miles  in  length.  A  lower  country  lies  between  Michoacan,  and 
the  Pacific.   This  lower  district  is  occasionally  hilly  and  undulating. 

That  section  of  table-land  which  extends  south-easterly  from  the  Plains  oi 
Tlascala  and  Mexico,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  is  called  the  plateaux  of 
Mixtecapau ;  the  average  height  is  stated  to  be  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  traversed  towards  the  Pacific,  however,  by  broad  valleys.  The  town  of 
Oaxaca,  situated  in  the  largest  valley,  is  about  4800  feet  above  the  sea ;  the 
adjoining  high  ground,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  ihe  palace  of  Mitla,  is  5300  feet 
high.  Along  the  sea-coast  to  tiie  north-west,  and  8lo|nng  down  to  Acapolco, 
the  table-land  is  traversed  by  deep  valleys,  extending  in  an  east  and  west  direction. 
The  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapnlco  passes  across  four  of  them.  They  decline 
towards  the  sea. 

It  is  rather  presumptuous  to  speak  positively  of  a  country  so  ill  explored  as 
Mexico,  but  all  authorities  agree  m  stating  t^at  no  continuous  range  of  moan- 
tains  traverses  the  southern  section  of  table-land,  except  the  hilly  ridges 
which  separate  the  plains  from  each  other.  These  rise  500  feet  or  600  feet — 
some  peaks  above  1000  feet,  above  the  plains.  In  about  20  deg.  north  latitude, 
the  heights,  which  bound  the  limit  of  the  plain  west  of  the  city  of  Mesco, 
rise  in  a  continuous  range,  called  the  Sierra  Madre.  This  range  follows  in  a 
west-north-west  direction  near  the  town  of  St  Felipe,  and  thence  OOTth-westeriy 
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to  the  Bonth  of  the  town  of  Durango.  This  northern  Andean  chain  extends  in 
greater  breadth  north-nor^-westerly,  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Plun  of 
Chihuahua,  separating  that  plain  from  the  low  region  of  Cinaloa,  and  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Sonara.  Near  the  Presidio  de  S.  Bernardino,  about  32  deg. 
north,  rises  the  msuntain  de  las  Esquelas.  The  elevation  of  this  great  range  is 
not  well  ascertained,  but  it  rises  to  a  considerable  height  east  of  the  town  of 
Durango,  where  the  mines,  in  valleys,  are  from  8000  to  9000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  MEXICO. 

Thb  public  revenue  of  a  state,  if  equal  to  its  necessary  expenditure,  and  if 
equitably  levied,  constitutes  not  only  the  ^reat  element  of  the  power  and  per- 
manency of  government,  but  of  the  steady  industrial  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people.  The  distribution,  levying,  and  proceeds  of  the  taxes, — the  expenditure 
of  the  revenue, — and  the  maintenance  of  public  credit  in  Mexico  unfortunately 
does  no  honour  to  the  wisdom  of  the  different  administrations,  nor  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  those  who  in  the  legislative  assemblies  have  passed  laws  for  raising  a 
public  revenue.  Of  several  statements,  the  following,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mayer, 
is  that  which  seems,  approximately,  the  most  correct : — 

**  The  iiicoine  of  the  Mexican  government  is  derived  from  revenues  on  foreign  com- 
merce, imposts  on  internal  trade,  imposts  on  pulque,  export  duty  on  the  precious  metals, 
lutteries,  po&t-ofiice,  stamped  paper,  taxes,  tobacco,  powder,  salt-works,  and  several 
other  sources  of  trifling  importance. 

"The  amount  of  the  revenue  of  Mexico  at  different  dates'  has  been  given  as 
follows : — 


T  B  A  R  8. 

TEARS. 

RsTanne. 

doltkn. 
MM,000 
S,705^7« 
10,010444 
90,300,000 
10,600,609 
I3,!18D.6H3 

Mian. 

14^189 
I8,9U,209 
1MI3.W0 

"  lu  1840,  these  revenues  are  stated  in  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  treasury  as 
follows 


FURBIOM  COHHERCB,  fte. 


N«tt  Prooe«di  after 
dodactini  lirpviue 
of  ColTeciion. 


FOREIGN  OOHMERCB.  he. 


Nvtt  Proceed*  »fter 
dedtictiog  BspeuMi 
of  Collectian. 


Inpoaliaa  foralon  eammerce.. 

„      OD  inunnr  „   

H     on  propnty.  lacone,  ftc. . 

ExriiaagM,  Ac.  

OsSltOTMtinw  

Italtmat  of  MOMiatt  


4J06,.1B3 
400,001 

tm.tn 
us 


Bnogfat  forward. 
KnterM  de  produoioa  liquidoa. 

Extraordinary  aubaidr  

Arbttrb)  eBtraordinarn)  

Capttaeiea  

DoiHUlnM  


dolUra. 
13.lB9.Ma 
431,140 
103 
78,177 
483 

i3,6n 


Carried  forward. 


1S,199,9M 


Total. 


1 9,744,  IS7 


"In  1839  the  revenues  amounted  to  11,215,848  dollars.  The  income  from  the  post- 
office  department  (which  is  not  included  in  the  statement  for  1840),  was  178,738  dollars 
in  1839.  In  1840  the  lotteries  produced  the  gross  sum  of  215,437  dollars,  but  as  the 
expenses  connected  with  their  management  amounted  to  158,485  dollars,  it  left  a  balance 
of  but  56,952  dollars  for  the  government.   The  ^  setUed paper  *  or  stamp-tax  produced 
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110,863  doUara,  but  as  this  impost  has  been  nearly  doubled  during  1842,  the  revenue 
must  at  present  be  proportionally  greater. 

**  1  hare  been  unable  to  obtain  any  of  the  official  documents  of  1841  and  1842  (in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country),  with  the  exception  of  Uie 
following  custom-house  returns  for  the  former  year. 


CDHTOM-HOUSBS. 

Toanift  Daty. 

N«tt  Pmewda  allar 
dadwsltDS  Com  W 
OolleeUM. 

BaMctMt..'- 

dollara. 

ii,m 

7^ 
M" 
CMS 
1,09S 
61* 
«7S 
t,7l» 

doll  an. 

t>l  0.046 
*79,W7 
Ml,*** 
40,189 

7.I93 

ss,u9       1  iMSfim 

Smugoling.— "  No  one  who  has  resided  any  length  of  time  in  Mexico,  either  con- 
nected or  unconnected  wiib  commerce,  can  fail  to  have  heard  of  the  extent  to  which 
smuggling  has  been  and  still  is  carried  on  in  the  republic.  This  infamous  system,  alike 
destructive  of  private  morals  and  public  integrity,  has  become  a  regular  business  in 
portions  of  the  country,  and,  after  having  been,  to  a  great  extent,  suppressed  on  the 
eastern  coast,  has  for  several  years  occupied  the  attention  of  numbers  on  the  west.  Mr. 
M'Ciure  calculated  that  the  republic  possesses  "  a  frontier  of  five  thousand  miles,  in- 
cluding the  sinuosities,  windings,  and  turnings  of  bays,  gulfs,  and  rivers  on  the  Pacific; 
three  thousand  miles  on  the  United  States  of  America  and  Texas;  and  above  two  thousand 
6ve  hundred  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  making,  in  all,  ten  thousand  five  hundred  miles; 
of  frontier  to  guard  against  illicit  trade,  without  an  individual  on  the  one  thousand  two 
hundredth  part     the  space    give  notice  <^  ar^  depredation*  that  me^  hig^en," 

NATIONAL  DEBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  MEXICO. 

The  national  debt  of  Mexico  is  one  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  foreign  and  internal  debt. 

The  internal  debt  amounts  to  18,550,000  dollars;  and  in  1841  the  customs  were 
mortgaged  to  pay  this  sum,  In  the  following  subdivisions : — 


INTERNAL  DBBT. 

AtnouBt, 

ddlara. 

3,040,000 
410,000 
9,100.000 

I.IOMW 
MOMOO 
S,TtOiOOO 

"  "       :      :     :  ::::::::::::::::: 

10       „                              "  "  

H               »           „        iniarcMH  BoflHlidcbt.. 

^  baluet  etou  oT  lim,  fin- tk»  |OT«naaBt  1 
■H 

18,930^ 

Hie  foreign  debt  is  slill  larger  than  this;  and  (including  the  above).  I  will  state  the 
entire  national  responsibility,  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of  last  year : — 


POHBIGN  DBBT. 

JLmomV 

dallara. 
ISJWO/MM 

SW,000 
S4,180^ 
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Until  1841,  the  whole  of  the  revenue,  except  11^  per  cent  was  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  18,550,000  dollars,  while  the  remaining  claims  were  entirely  unprotected 
by  securities.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Santa  Anna  to  power,  he  tuspended  (by  a 
decree  of  the  16th  of  February)  the  payment  of  the  first  five  funds  charged  upon  the 
customs,  as  stated  in  a  preceding  table,  but  reserved  the  acHve  aj^propriation  for  the 
tobacco  and  English  interest  debts.  This^  as  may  be  well  imagined,  created  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  mercantile  classes,  and  among  numbers  of  persona  who  had 
inTe«ted  their  capital  in  government  loans,  with  a  reliance  upon  the  revenues  as  a  solemn 
pledge  for  Uieir  redemption.  Santa  Anna,  howerer,  withstood  the  torrent  manfully. 
He  was  assailed  by  legations,  newspapers,  and  individaals,  but  noUiing  could  induce 
him  to  yield  the  pressiog  wants  of  the  government  to  their  tmportunittes.  He  was,  in 
fact,  forced  to  the  measure.  The  national  credit  was  irremediably  impaired,  and  he 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  loans.  The  consequence  was  the  seizure  of  the  customs 
by  the  suqtension  of  their  prior  appropriation  until  he  was  enabled  to  relieve  his 
treasury. 

PROSI*£CT  OF  PAYMENT  OF  THE  DEBT  OF  UEXtCO. 

As  to  the  prospect  which  may  be  held  in  view  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  either  in- 
terest or  principal  of  this  debt,  we  have  little  further  to  observe  than  that,  in  June  thw 
year,  1846,  President  General  Parades  tells  the  assembled  legislative  congress,  that,  how- 
erer  much  convinced  "  that  credit  is  the  first  element  of  power  to  a  government,  and 
reliance  on  its  good  faith  the  greatest  resource  of  its  strengUi,  he  had  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  suspend  provisionally  the  payments  of  government ;  an  extreme  measure, 
rendered,  however,  imperative  to  save  the  nation  from  ruin,  a  ruin  that  must  have 
equally  been  shared  by  its  self-same  creditors  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  be  ui^^  congresi 
to  adopt  some  method  of  finance,  capable  of  assisting  him  to  carry  on  tiie  war  with 
vigour,  and  support  the  honour  of  the  country." 

Independently  of  the  English  and  the  American  debt,  the  claims  upon  the  Mexican 
government  have  usually  been  created  by  means  of  loans  of  the  most  usurious  character. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  fifteen  days  before  the  treaty  of  Estansuela,  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Bustamente  offered  the  following  terms  for  a  loan  of  1,200.000 
dollars.  It  proposed  to  receive  the  sum  of  200,000  dollars  in  eash^  and  1,000,000 
dollars  represented  in  the  paper  or  credits  of  the  government.  These  credits  or  paper 
were  worui,  in  Uie  market,  nine  per  cent.  About  one-half  of  the  loan  was  taken  and 
the  parties  obtained  orders  on  the  several  maritime  custom  houws»  receivable  in  payment 
of  duties. 

The  revenues  of  the  custom  house  of  Matamoras  have  been  always  hitherto  appro- 
priated to  pay  the  army  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  republic.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Bustamente,  the  commandant  of  Matamoras  issued  Iwnds  or  drafts 
aeainst  that  custom  house  fbr  150,000  dollars,  receivable  for  all  kinds  of  duties  ai  caah. 
He  disposed  of  these  bonds  to  the  merchants  of  that  port  for  100,000  dollars,  and  in 
addition  to  the  bonus  of  60,000  dollars,  allowed  them  interest  on  the  100,000  dollars  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  month,  until  they  had  duties  to  pay  which  they  could 
extinguish  by  the  drafts. 

The  mint  at  Guanajuato,  or  the  right  to  coin  at  that  place,  was  contracted  for  in 
1842  by  a  foreign  house  in  Mexico,  for  71,000  dollars  ccuA,  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years,  at  the  «ame  time  that  another  ofier  was  before  the  government,  stipulating  for  the 
payment  of  400,000  dollars  for  the  same  period,  payable  in  annual  instalments  of  25,000 
dollars  each.  The  71,000  dollars  in  hand  were,  however,  deemed  of  more  value  than 
the  prospective  400,000  dollars !  This  mint  leaves  a  oett  annual  income  of  60,000 
dollars! 

It  appears  to  us  quite  evident  that  all  the  taxes  which  can  be  levied,  even  to  an 
amount  equal  to  confiscation,  on  the  produce  of  labour  in  Mexico,  will  be  found  to  be 
fax  short  of  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  army,  the  civil  expenditure,  and  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt ;  especially  while  the  church  and  priests 
alnort)  so  la^  a  share  of  the  produce  of  industry. 
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Table  of  the  Expenses  of  the  Meucan  Government^  in  1840. 


CIVIL  LIST. 


SUPRBMB  POWERS. 

Poder  oouierfador  

Legialatuitt  

Bx«c«ti«c,  miaiHsn,  coimoil, 

Mcraury,  antaivM,  &c.... 
Snpraraa  (Mart  


DIPL0MAC1\ 
■iooen,  Ac  


TREASURY. 

National  trcaaury,  almaesDn 
g«neralis,  direccion  de 
nntM,  hnda  of  the  tre« 
Bury,  and  departmental 
treasnriea  

PentioDfl  to  retired  pfficera. . 

Penaiotia  cf  the  Wfant  de 
Pi€U  


JUDICIARY. 
Salarlea  of  depurttMBtal  nta- 
giatrattfs,  judgm,  and  sob- 
allenis  ,  

POLITICAL. 
Oarernora,  aeoratarlea^  do- 
part  menu]  ianUi^  pnrfMla, 
tliair  •ecretariea  ud  anb- 

prefecta  


ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Blaliopiic*  of  Sanora  and  Yh' 

cntan...  

MiMioM  


INSTRUCTION,  BBNBTO- 
LBNCE,  AND  PUNISH. 
HBNT. 

AtaAttKf  of  San  Carioa... 

Huaenin....  


Canted  fnmrd. 


Expeiuea. 

doUara  cU. 

30,000  00 
319,950  00 

930,030  00 
79,3«0  00 


140,000  00 


3!>I,T5S  flO 
171,049  00 


160,5M  W 


Total. 
dollar!  cts. 


6»,7B0  00 
140,000  00 


CIVIL  LIST. 


1,S07,37<  00 


647,487  00 


1S,»0  00 
31,330  00 


13,000  00 
fi,600  DO 


SB7,9S4  on 


l;307,37S  OO 


847,476  00 


47,130  00 


18,000  00 


8^,607  00 


Bnni(ht  forward — 
iDstrMcition,  &c.— <«Hiftei(ctf) 
Conservatory  of  CbapnlCepec, 

and  profeMDT  of  botany....' 
Collegea  of  St  Jnan  Lateran, 

lldefonao,  Baparllo  Santo 

at  PntUa  

Profeivon  In  anireraity  at 

Mexico  

Scbool  of  Surgery  

ProfeMora  of  medical  achool 

or  college  

Direelar  of  Inatitnlion  of  Ue 

dical  BciMeea,&a.  to..... 
Uospiiala,  priaona,  fattieaaaa 

SALARIES  OP  VARIOUS 
ObTICBRS  OF  PALACE. 

CoDcitrge  *>•••. . 

Architect  

Chaplain  

Two  porter  a  

Gardener  


RENTS.  PENSIONS,  &C. 
Collegiate  of  N.  8.  of  Guada- 
lupe  

CHril  paoaiona  ,  


SUNDRIES. 
Printing,  &c  &c  

WAR-OPPICB. 
Salariea  of  offlcera— (acUTej. 

(on  leave  J 


Military  Mont  de  Pttte  

krmj,  privMca,  and  all  otber 
mlluary  axpenaoa  


Diridenda  on  fbreign  debt.. . 


Total  

belwin  of  itaa  pa jaant  of 
loona  and  balancea. 


Bxpenaea. 
dellara  eta. 


t,S0O  00 


M^OOO  00 

7,613  00 

IfiM  00 

10,800  00 

1,100  00 

180,000  00 


430  00 

100  00 

600  OO 

\.Tf)9  00 

1,000  W 


t6,3»l  40 
T0,17B  00 


TOTAU 


dollars  eta. 
3,MT,«n  m 


87,»a  53 


337,307  30 

18.759  70 

718,399  ao 

191,079  39 

6,004,370  79 


H0,409  M 

S^SO  OD 

96.598  49 

87,306  U 


8.000,000  00 
1,139^  » 


13,I&3,9ia  35 


The  mode  of  taxation  in  Mexico  is  severely  aod  justly  commented  od  by  the 
late  American  minister,  Mr.  Thompson*  Alluding  to  the  exports,  he  says,  out  of 
the  official  gross  amount. 

"  Of  the  average  of  22,000,000  of  exports  less  than  2,000,000  consist  of  all  other 
articles  than  the  precious  metals.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  specie  exported  is 
very  much  larger  than  is  indicated  by  the  books  of  the  custom-houses.  A  duty  of  six 
per  cent  is  levied  upon  all  that  is  exported,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  character  and 

practices  of  Mexican  custom-houses,  and  I  may  add,  of  their  officers^  can  believe  that 
the  whole  amount  is  returned.  The  duty  upon  all  that  is  not  returned  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  amounts  to  a  very 
large  sum.  Gold  is  an  article  so  easily  smugrgled  that  enorrauus  sums  are  sent  off  in 
almost  every  vessel  which  sails  for  Europe.  .  The  amount  of  duties  on^imports  varies'^ 
couTsCy  with  their  ever-changing  tar^.  Those  who  had  the  best  means  of  forming  an 
accurate  estimate  during  my  residence  in  Mexico,  told  me  that  it  amounted  to  from 
4,000,000  to  6,000,000  per  annum.  This,  also,  would  be  a  most  fallacious  standard  by 
which  to  estimate  the  amount  of  importations,  for  the  same  reason 

"  In  addition  to  the  revenue  derived  from  imports,  the  direct  taxes  are  exceedingly 
onerous.  Every  thing  is  taxed,  from  the  splendid  [palaces,  coaches,  and  plate  of  uie 
wealthy,  to  the  dozen  eggs  which  the  poor  Indian  brings  tu  market  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  any  city  in  the  vforld  where  houses  are  taxed  so  high,  and  hence  the  enormous  rents. 
But  e^ier  paying  the  taxes  very  little  is  left  to  the  proprietor.  A  decent  house  cannot  be 
had  for  less  than  2500  dollars,  and  from  that  price  to  4000  and  5000  doUars  per 
annum. 

"  Besides  the  sources  of  revenue  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  another  and  a  very 
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larg«  one  from  imposts  on  internal  commerce^  that  is  between  one  department  and 
another.  Every  article  of  commerce  thus  passing  from  one  department  to  another, 
provided  it  has  been  opened  and  the  bulk  broken,  is  thus  taxed.  The  principal  revenue 
from  the  alcaba,  internal  duties,  thus  derived  is  from  the  duty  on  specie.  The  revenue 
from  duties  on  internal  commerce  in  1840,  amounted  to  4,500,000  dollars.  Another 
source  of  revenue  is  the  per  centage  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  seignorage, 
coining,  &c.  The  cha^s  upon  money  taken  from  the  mines  amount  to  about  five  per 
cent,  ail  of  which  is  paid  to  the  departmental  government.  The  general  government 
receives  in  addition  to  this  about  three  per  centj  which  goes  to  support  the  College  of  the 
Mineria  in  the  city  of  Mexico.'* 

TOBACCO  MONOPOLY. 

"  The  culture  of  tobacco  is  prohibited  except  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  districts 
of  Orizaba  and  Cordova.  Each  farmer  is  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  acres. 
The  tobacco  produced  is  sold  to  the  government  at  a  stated  price,  whicl^was  very  much 
below  its  real  value,  by  whose  agents  it  was  made  into  cigars  and  snuff,  and  sold  at  very 
large  profits. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  *'a  sale  took  place  just  before  I  left  Mexico  of  the  interest  of 
one- third  which  the  government  owned  in  the  Fresnillo  Mine,  which  is  at  this  time  the  most 
profitable  of  all  the  mines  in  Mexico.  The  government  derived  a  revenue  of  upwards  of 
500,000  dollars  per  annum  from  this  mine;  it  sold  the  fee-simple  for  about 400,000  dol- 
lars. That  is  to  say,  that  sum  was  all  which  went  into  the  public  exchequer — how  much 
more  in  grati^ations,  I  know  not ;  but  a  very  iai^e  sum  of  course.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  officers  in  the  army  are  forced  to  sell  a  certificate  of  pay  due  to  them,  amounting  to 
2500  dollars,  for  1%5V^ 

Before  the  revolution,  the  King  of  Spain  received,  among  other  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  the  ninth  part  of  the  tithes,  which  was  granted  him  by  the  pope.  After  the 
revolution  compulsory  process  for  the  collection  of  tithes  was  abolished,  and  since  that 
time  the  government  has  received  nothing  from  this  source,  nor  of  any  other  revenues 
which  are  derived  from  the  church. 

There  are  taxes  levied  on  the  cock-pits,  the  sale  of  ptdque^  and  there  is  a  moiupofy  of 
piaying  cards;  and  the  tee  Is  taxed  which  the  Indians  bring  on  their  backs  in  panniers, 
forty  miles  from  the  mountain  of  Popocatepelt.  The  revenue  from  the  post-office  scarcely 
pays  the  expenses, 

Mr.  Thompson  tells  us,  Of  gunpowder,  an  immense  quantity  is  used  in  their  civil 
wars,  In  the  mines,  firing  cannon  on  days  of  religious  festivals,  and  fireworks,  for  which 
the  Mexicans  have  a  great  passion.  The  powder  manufactured  is  of  the  most  inferior 
quality  ;  good  powder  used  by  sportsmen  sells  as  high  as  four  dollars  the  pound.  This 
manufacture  Is  also  a  government  monopoly. 

"  A  small  amount  is  realised  from  the  sale  of  lottery- tickets,  raised  for  special  grants 
to  convents  and  other  religious  establishments. 

**  The  maritime  custom-houses  in  1832,  yielded  to  the  government  the  sum  of 
12,000,000  dollars,  that  is  to  say,  that  sum  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  received  by 
the  respective  custom-house  officers ;  how  much  more  the  actual  receipts  were  can  only 
be  conjectured.    It  would,  however,  be  very  safe  to  say  at  least  one-third 

**  The  receipts  at  the  maritime  custom-houses  do  not  now  amount  to  more  than 
6,000,000  or  7,000,000  dollars.  As  nothing  is  more  capricious  than  Mexican  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Imports  on  foreign  commerce,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate 
approximating  accuracy  upon  this  point. 

«'  The  following,  although  not  pretending  to  minute  accuracy,  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  degree  an  approximation  to  the  revenues  of  the  government,  and  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  derived : — 

dollars. 

From  the  maritime  custom-houses       ....  6,600,000 

Interior  commerce   4,500,000 

Direct  taxes  ^   3,000,000 

Per  centage  on  produce  of  mines   1 ,000,000 
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ProfiU  of  mints   500,000 

Tobacco  monopoly   500.000 

Post-office,  lotteries,  manufactures  of  powder  and  salt   .  £00,000 

Tolls  and  all  other  sources   500,000 


16,000,000 

"The  local  taxes  levied  by  the  diffierent  departments  which  may  be  stated  at 
4,000,000  dollars  more,  making  an  aggrefrate  of  21,000,000  dollars,  to  which  an  addi- 
tion should  be  made  of  AjOOOjOOO  or  10,000,000  dollars  more  which  is  paid,  but  embez- 
zled, and,  therefore,  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  public  treasury. 

Mr.  Brantz  Mayer  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  army  of  Mexico : — 

"  I  may  state  that  the  forces  have  been  considerably  augmented  and  in  all  probability 
amonnt  to  40,000  men.    In  1840  the  Mexican  army  was  composed  of 


A,HlfT  AND  MATT. 


Pot  Month. 


ARHT  AND  MATT. 


PsrBfaMk 


FburtMn  gcnmb  ^  divWoB.. . 

ARTILLIBT. 
nr«e  Mfidw  (oo  toot). 


OMb(lfMle(nKHuile4)...  __. 
F1t«  MfMnti  vtmpmm  

ENGINEER  CORPS. 

Om  director  •!  en  tnJ  

ThjM  coImwIs  

Six  limtemiit-Mloniibi  

Om  a^fatrat  

Fourteen  oaptalns  

Siswen  ttentenuiti...  

Ten  nb-UavUuiiti  


Mbn  et». 
000  00 
STS  00 


SBS  00 

Ml  to 

m  00 

St  00 

Si  M 

M  to 


SAPPERS. 


Oa*  battaUon. 

PUNA  HATER  DEL  BJBRCITO. 
ThU  waa  wpoaed  of  Dm  g«Mnl-ln- 
abkf  aad  a  nnHbar  of  cglomla,  liao- 
tettaat-colnnab,  aiptaiM,  Ac  Ae. 

PBRMINBMT  INPANTRT. 
Elfbt  n^mcnta  of  two  battaUoiu  «ach, 
each  battalhin  of  rifht  contitaniM,  «ach 
eoaipaiiv  of  lis  men,  oflkera  iodnded — 
or  in  all  U,tU  pariHU  i  each  aoUiar  ia 
VM.. 


ACTITB  INFANTRY. 
Nine  r^mrnts.  Tbla  body  dUbra  fraa 
the  preoedinf,  or  pamanant  taUknlry, 
In  being  UaUa  to  aervlea  odW  ifbaa 
raq«b«a  bw  foraruMatt  or,  m  otkor 
woidi,  it  &  a  aart  af  nuienal  BiUtia, 
woUdiUlad.  Total  BvAbar,  lfi,ias. 

PERMANENT  OATAIRT. 

Ei^t  nglawnts,  aach  rcflmeiit  oom  posed 
H  two  aquadrona,  cadi  iqiiadron  cii  twa 
cumpaniM.  Baeb  regiaioBt  compoaed. 
In  ail,  of  070  nan  I  ordw  alsht,  af  MM* 
at  

ni)nji-S*e  aaparata  oanipaBiaa  ia  TarkMa 
pUeaa  throaflMnt  tba  EepnUio. 

ACTITB  CATALRY. 
Sbt  mioMnu  of  fuur  aqnadma,  «bA 
aqnadroo  of  two  companMa. 

NAVY. 

rha  narx  at  Mnioa  een«irta  at  preaaat  af 
tluM  ataan-ftigataa,  twa  Wft,  Ihiea 
achaoncn,  and  two  goaboaCi. 


doUua  Ola. 


IS  ss 


n  931 


MINES  AND  MINERALS  OF  MEXICO. 

With  regard  to  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  Mexico,  the  predous 
metals  have  at  all  periods,  since  the  first  conquest  of  the  country  by  Cortez,  been 
the  objects  of  primary  avidity  with  the  Spanish  rulers  and  people.  They  con- 
sidered gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  of  the  value  of  these  vast  regions ;  and, 
they  disregarded  their  really  far  richer  powers  of  production,  those  of  agriculture. 
The  latter  was  only  attended  to  with  reluctance^  and  merely  from  necessity  to 
obtain  food. 

With  the  exception  of  the  siWer  and  gold  mines,  the  mineralc^  of  Mexico 
has  been  nearly  altogether  neglected.  Tin,  lead,  and  the  finest  copper  are  found 
in  large  quantities,  but  Tery  little  of  any  of  these  are  wrought. 

Atkbaqb  of  the  annual  Coinage  of  Mexico. 


YEARS. 

Silnr. 

Oold. 

ToTtL. 

doUara. 

B.«9S^  1-5 
11,G«6,«M 
11,971,833  tS 
1 1,777 ,90»  1-3 
I7,U1,M6  3-lt 
19,41)1,309  9-lt 
S3,4S8^ 
SI,OM,787  3-5 

dnilara. 
434,IU0  %-S 
46&,m  9-13 
461,773  1-9 
7S).U»  1-3 

Mjm  3-S 

doll  an.  - 
9.43l,»9  3-J 

is,ni.m  »-ia 

lS,43«,«a3  9-13 
lS^.4fil  l-S 

uw.«at  »-ii 
ae^iiw*B  i-s 
SMIVO 
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Tablx  of  th«  Cranage  of  Mexico,  from  the  earliest  Periods  to  the  present  Day. 


YEARS. 

Y  B  A  R  8. 

AoioaBt, 

Tb*  niat  ot  dM  dtjr  of  Uei  Ico,  wu  es- 
tmbUihrd  la  IMS,  but  there  are  no  re- 
tMiBS  for  the  fliM  IM  yeKDi,  antit  1690. 
If  «•  t»tw  th«  w«ngc  of  tha  cotaugc 
•f  thcM  Mua  to  hava  been  l.OM.OM, 

tloUan. 

deUara. 
1,841 ,4S7.87S 
ia,040,«W 
IS/HNjM 
1MH.H* 
Il^l8,0i8 
W,S0M08 

193.000,OM 

X61 ,334,033 
^5U,U4 
1,167^1 

«,0H37S 

1838  to  1843  (Of  erasioB  lt,0OD,OOD). . 
To  tUa  nut  ba  added  tba  oafnafe  «f  aUta 
minti,  not  tadudod  la  above: 

8,014,194 

n,ioa,is8 

S,65»,rS!l 
7,48S^ 

l,S8i^ 

lau  to  lUl  (oB  aa»e»|«  3^/)00 

10,000,000 
19,000,000 
13,000,000 
11,800,000 

All  of  thcae  for  tba  five  yaari  (after  I8S8). 
rioce  which  tbey  ba*e  been  ealculatcil 

80,000,000 

1, 841,457^5 

9,063^,9a 

This  ainouDt  is  less  than  it  has  been  made  by  several  other  writers.  See  also 
**  General  Account  of  Precious  Metals,  and  of  the  Coinage  of  Mexico  and  of  South 
America/' 

CoMPAsnoN  of  the  Comage  of  Gold  and  ^rer  in  the  Mints  of  the  Mexican  BepubUt^ 
in  the  Years  1844  and  1845,  forwarded  by  the  British  Consul. 


HINTS  OF 


Ycara. 


GOLD. 


Value.  laoreaae.  Deenaie. 


8  I  L  y  B  R. 


Talne.    Incnaae.  Deoreaie. 


T  O  T  A  b. 


Value.  iDoreaaa.'DaorMH. 


Mexico  

flSaaatfcai  ■ ,  ■ 
OnaMXMats  

DllFBMg***  .••..••••*< 

Chl£iiahiia.  

San  ChIi.. *.'.*.'. 

OMdolaxan  ■ 

CMdaispa.ot  Calvo. 


1B44 
IS4S 
1844 
1848 
1844 
1S4S 
1844 
18«ft 
1844 
1846 
1844 
1843 
1844 
1813 
1844 
1848 


dollars. 

33,179 
40,r60 


441^40 
S4S.I73 
41.^38 
43,739 
100,840 
128,080 


3,368 
7,B4H 
88,004 


dollsTf. 


dollar*. 


98,668 
3,788 


93,180 


1,480 


dollara. 
1,688.190 
3,184,103 
4,430,333 
4,43&,0T« 
4,193,900 
4,040,580 
3S3,6H 
800,008 
314,334 
410,000 
880,43' 
1,IIM,917 
890,031 
808.437 
838,184 


dollara. 
496^147 
^333 

87^938 
84^770 
303,478 


dollan. 


133,378 


148494 


dollara,  | 
1,730,338 
S.2i9,l63 
4,439,3b3 
4,438,376 
4,035,740 
4,389,703 
370,180 
644,340 
431,064 
838,000. 
889,139] 
ri91,917 
993,199 
811,383 
433,138 
900,833' 


dollara. 
8M,833 
8,333 

874,100 
116,036 
805,478 

478,703 


dollara. 


390,838 


144,114 


Tutil  


11,781,337  394,133 


dotlan.        £        a,  i. 

Total  cobwge.  in  1844   13,734,631 

H         „       In  1843    13,141,818 

iBcmaa,  in  184S   1,887,185     tUjSr  •  1 


CHAPTER  IX. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  MEXICO. 


It  yiiW  appear,  from  the  miscellaneoas  descriptive  sketches  which  we  hare 
given  of  Mexico — and  nearly  all  accounts  corroborate  the  fact — that  agricultnre 
is  in  a  most  rude  and  most  backward  condition  throughout  nearly  all  Mexico. 
Prohibition  of  foreign  agricultural  products  has  been  persevered  in,  but  hus- 
bandry has  not  improved.  Cotton-wool  is  prohibited :  the  climate  and  soil  is 
{ietTourable  to  its  culture,  but  enough  is  not  produced  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  miserable  cotton  factories  of  the  country ;  although  cotton-wool  sells  for  treble 
price  at  which  it  could  be  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

One  cause  of  slovenly  agriculture,  and  of  the  indolence  of  the  rural  population, 
is  the  facUity  of  obtaining  sufficient  food  from  the  natural  products  of  the  soil.* 

*  In  his  account  of  tlie  agriculture  of  Mexico,  Vod  Humboldt  enters  into  many  curious  and 
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We  believe  that  the  mines  of  piecioos  metals  are  to  some  extent  another 
cause:  high  authorities  deny  this. 

Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  M.  Von  Humboldt,  it  is  considered  that, 
^neraUy  speaking,  agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  condition. — (See  Mayer, 
Gilliam,  and  other  recent  authorities.)* 

Principal  AariCLEs  of  Culture. — The  same  soil  and  climate  which  produces  the 
plantain  tree,  yields  the  farina  of  the  cassava  root,  called  manioc,  which  is  made  into  bread ; 
and  which  the  natives  call  pan  de  tierra  caJiente,  The  flour  of  manioc,  when  dried  and 
toasted,  is  secure  from  the  depredations  of  worms  and  other  insects  :  it  contains,  besides 
farinaceous  fecuia,  a  saccharine  matter  and  a  tiscous  substance  resembling  caoutchonc 
The  cassava  root  is  not  cultivated  in  New  Sjiain  at  a  greater  height  than  600  or  800  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  its  poisonous  juice  becomes  harmless  by  boiling,  and  separating 
the  scum  that  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  then  used  by  the  natives  for  seasoning  their  food. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Hayti,  after  the  cmiquat  of  their  country  by  the  Spaniards, 
used  to  poison  themselves  with  this  juice,  and  for  that  purpose  assembled  in  parties  of 
fifty  or  more  to  take  it  together. 

Maizb  is  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico :  it  is  cultivated  from  the 
coast  to  the  height  of  '^800  metres  above  the  sea  ;  in  very  fertile  lands,  and  in  very  good 
years,  it  gives  a  return  of  800  to  one  ;  but  the  average  return  for  the  intra-trapieal  part 
of  the  country  is  not  more  than  150  for  one  ;  in  very  hot  and  moist  districts  two  or  three 
crops  are  obtained  in  the  year,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  country  only  one  is  grown.  No 
crop  is  more  uncertain  than  maize,  and  as  it  is  seldom  equally  good  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  transport  of  maize  comes  to  be  the  principal  branch  of  internal  commerce; 
a  general  foilure  of  the  crop  would  be  followed  by  scarcity,  or  even  famine.  The  an- 
nual produce  of  maise  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  17p00,000  otfanegas  annually. 

interesting  details  conceniiog  the  origin,  natural  history,  and  cultivation  of  tiie  different  v^etable 
productions  of  that  country. 

Of  all  productions  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man,  none  affords  so  much  food  from  the  same 
quantity  of  land  as  the  plantain  or  banana  tree  :  a  field  of  100  square  metres  in  plantain  trees 
affords  *4000  lbs.  weight  of  food  ;  the  same  field  in  wheat  will  produce  about  tbir^  lbs. ;  and  in 
potatoes  ninety  lbs.  The  quantity  of  food  from  the  plantain  tree  is,  according  to  Von  Humboldt, 
to  tlie  quantity  of  food  from  wheat  as  133  to  one,  and  to  tlie  quantity  from  potatoes  as  forty-four 
to  one  ;  the  quantities  of  nourishment,  however,  are  not  proportioned  to  the  freights,  for  the  fmit 
of  the  plantain  tree  contains  a  greater  portion  of  mucillaginous  juice  than  the  seeds  of  the 
cerealia.  An  arpenl,  covered  with  plantain  trees,  will  maintain  fifty  petsons  :  the  same  quantity 
of  ground  sown  with  wheat,  will  not,  he  contends,  support  two  individuals.  The  plantun  tree 
does  not  dirive  where  the  medium  temperature  is  below  24  de^.  (centign.  therm.,  or  75.3  d^. 
F.),  but  tiiere  are  60,000  iquare  leagues  of  the  Mexican  territory  m  that  situation.  The  finitm 
the  plantain  tree  is  forinaceoua,  but  contains  a  small  portion  of  v^table  gluten,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  Mr.  Humboldt  remarks,  that  in  all  tropical  countries,  saccharine 
matter  is  considered  to  be  eminently  nutritious. 

*  "  Mexico,"  says  Chevalier,  "  is  a  country  so  rich  that  famine  scarcely  visits  even  the  most 
indolent.  In  the  tientu  calientei,  and  even  on  the  plateau,  the  natives  are  content  to  dwell  with 
their  families  in  a  cabin  of  bamboo  trellis-work,  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  hide  them  from  the  stran- 
ger's gaze,  and  to  sleep  either  on  mere  mats  or  at  best  on  beds  made  of  leaves  and  brushwood, 
llieir  dress  consists  simply  of  a  pair  of  drawers,  or  petticoat,  and  a  serape  (a  dyed  woollen  gar- 
ment) which  serves  for  a  cloak  by  day  and  a  counterpane  by  night.  Eacli  has  his  horse,  a  sorry 
beast,  which  feeds  at  large  in  the  open  country,  and  a  whole  family  of  Indians  is  amply  supplied 
with  food  by  bananas,  ctiili,  and  maize,  raised  almost  without  labour,  in  a  small  inclosure  roimd 
the  hut.  Labour,  indeed,  occupies  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the  Indian's  time,  which  is  chiefly 
spent  in  drinking  pulque,  sleep,  or  singing  to  his  wretched  mandolin  hymns  in  honor  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Gaudaloupe,  and  occauonally  carryioa  votive  duplets  to  deck  the  altar  of  bis  vilh^ 
church.  Thus  he  passes  bu  life  in  a  dreamy  indifference,  and  utterly  careless  of  the  ever^tevivii^ 
^meutes  by  whicli  tlie  peaceof  Mexico  is  disturbed.  Hie  assassinations  and  robberies  which  tbe 
almost  impotent  goveromeot  allows  to  be  committed  with  impunity  on  die  public  roads,  and  even 
in  sight  of  the  capital,  are  to  him  only  matter  for  conversation— the  theme  of  a  tale  or  ditty. 
And  why  should  fie  trouble  himself  about  it?  Having  nothing  in  tbe  irorld  but  the  dress  in  which 
he  stands,  his  lance,  spurs,  and  guitar,  he  has  no  fear  of  thieves ;  nor  will  the  poniard  of  tbe  nmnsiin 
touch  him,  if  lie  himself^  drunk  with  pulque  orcbingarito,  do  not  use  his  own.** 
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It  mvj  be  preserved  for  thiee  yean  at  Meuco,  and  io  colder  climateB  for  six  or  seven 
years.  The  Indiaos  {nepare  a  fermeDted  liquor  from  maize,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
ue  Spaniaids,  they  extracted  snor  from  the  italki. 

WBUT.— None  of  the  eerecwta  of  the  old  continent  were  known  in  America  when  it 
waa  first  discovered.  Wheat  is  not  cultivated  in  the  intra-tropical  part  of  Mexico,  at 
a  lower  elevation  than  800  or  dOO  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  very  small 
quantity  at  a  less  height  than  1200  or  1300.  At  a  greater  elevation  than  3500  or  4000 
metres,  neither  wheat  nor  rye  come  to  maturity.  The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  medium  return  wherever  grown  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  for  one : 
in  some  places  it  gives  from  thirty  to  forty  for  one.  Much  wheat  has  been  exported  from 
Vera  Crux  to  Cuba :  barley  and  rye  thrive  very  well  in  parts  of  Mexico;  oats  are  very 
KtUe  cultivated  ;  the  potato  is  a  great  object  of  culture  in  the  high  and  cold  parts  of 
the  coantry  i  rice  is  but  little  attended  to,  though  well  adapted  for  the  marshy  lands 
along  the  sea  coast. 

ViHXTAmDS, — ^The  Spanish  govemmenthas  always  discouraged  in  its  colonies  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  viae,  the  olive,  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  plants  yielding  hemp  and  flax. 
While  Humboldt  was  in  3&xico,  an  order  came  from  Madrid  to  grub  up  all  the  stocki  of 
vines  in  the  north  part  of  the  country,  wh«e  they  had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  succesi 
ai  to  call  forth  the  ounplainU  of  the  wine  merchants  of  Cadis.  There  was  then  but 
one  olive  plantation  in  Mexico ;  it  belonged  to  the  archbishop  of  Iteico ;  tobacco  was 
also  subjected,  and  continues  to  be  subjected  to  monopoly.  In  17fi4,  a  royal  monopoly 
was  established,  and  no  tobacco  was  allowed  to  be  planted,  except  in  particular  districts, 
and  none  sold,  except  to  the  king's  ofiicers.  Parties  of  soldiers  have  been  regularly 
employed  to  go  about  the  coantry  in  search  of  tobacco*fields,  and  impose  fines  on  the 
owner  of  prohibited  culture,  and  destroy  the  plantation  :  this  odious  monopoly  yielded 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  Mexico  alone,  a  revenue  of  more  than  20,000,000  of  livrea  an- 
nually. 

Agate,  on  Maodbt. — ^The  ptantatioos  of  the  maguey  de  jtttlgue  extend  wherever  the 
Aztec  language  is  spoken.  On  the  Mexican  plain  the  maguey  is  scarcely  cultivated  to  the 
north  of  ^amanca.  The  finest  cultivations  are  in  the  valley  of  Toluca  and  on  the  plains  of 
Cholula.  The  agaves  are  there  planted  in  rows  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  decimetres,  or  fifty- 
^gbt  inched,  frob  one  «netfaer.  The  plants  only  b^n  to  yield  the  juice  or  saj^  when 
the  kampe  is  on  the  point  of  effloresence.  Tlie  cultivator  goes  daily  through  his 
agave  plantations  to  mark  those  jdants  which  approach  eflSorescence. 

On  the  situation,  on  the  soil,  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  depend  the 
early  or  later  periods  of  efflorescence.  Near  Cholula,  and  between  Toluca  and  Cacanu- 
macan,  a  maguey  of  eight  years  old  gives  signs  of  development  of  its  hampe.  They 
then  b^n  to  collect  the  juice,  of  which  the  pulque  is  made.  They  cut  the  coraton  or 
bundle  of  central  leaves,  and  enlarge  insensibly  the  incision,  and  cover  it  with  lateral 
leaves,  which  they  raise  up  by  drawing  them  close,  and  tying  them  to  the  extremities. 
In  this  incision  the  vessels  appear  to  depout  all  the  juice  which  would  have  formed  the 
*olo*»al  hampt  loaded  with  flowers. 

"  The  juice  of  the  agave  is  of  a  very  agreeable  sour  taste.  It  easily  ferments,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  sugar  and  mucilage  which  it  contains.  To  accelerate  the  fermentation,  they 
add  a  little  old  and  acid  pulque.  The  operation  is  terminated  in  three  or  four  days.  The 
vinous  beverage,  which  resembles  cider,  has  an  odour  of  putrid  meat  extremely  disi^ee- 
able;  but  the  Europeans  who  have  been  able  to  get  over  the  aversion  which  this  fietid 
odour  inspires,  prefer  the  pulque  to  every  other  liquor.  They  consider  it  as  stomadiic, 
strengthening,  and  eapcdidly  as  my  nutritive ;  and  it  is  recommended  to  lean  persons. 
Whites  also  who  have  been  knovra,  like  the  Mexican  Indian8,;totaIly  to  have  abstained  from 
water,  beer,  and  wine,  and  to  have  drunk  no  other  liquor  than  the  juice  of  the  a^^ve. 
Connoisseurs  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  pulque  prepared  in  the  vifiage  of  Hocotitlan, 
situated  to  the  north  of  Toluca,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  almost  as  elevated  as  the  Nevado 
of  this  name.  They  afiirm  that  the  excellent  quality  of  this  pulque  does  not  altogether 
depend  on  the  art  with  which  the  Kquor  is  prepared,  but  also  on  a  taste  of  the  soil  com- 
municated to  the  juice,  according  to  the  fields  in  which  Uie  plant  is  cultivated.  There 
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are  plantationR  of  maguey  near  Hocotitlan  (haeie»da$  demJque)  which  brings  in  aDnmlly 
more  than  40^000  livres,  or  16662.  %teTi\ag.'*—Alcedo.  MttmboUt, 

A.  strong  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  pulque,  called  maeieai^  or  agmtr^eHtg 
de  maguej/.  The  Bug;ar-caDe  of  a  particular  rariety,  with  a  violet-stalk,  originally 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  {cano  de  Guinea),  is  preferred  in  the  prorince  of  Caracas 
for  the  fabrication  of  rum  to  the  sugar-cane  of  OttUiette,  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment,  and  particularly  the  real  hacienda,  prohibited  the  distillation  of  mexiealf  as  preja- 
dicial  to  the  Spanish  brandy  trade.  An  enormous  quantity,  however,  of  this  maguey 
spirit  was  clandestinely  manufactured  in  the  intendances  of  Vatladolid,  Mexico,  and 
Durango,  and  especially  in  Leon. 

The  fibre  of  the  maguey  is  formed  into  flax,  and  of  it  is  also  made  the  papyrus  (c^pe- 
nu papyrus  of  the  ^yptians).  The  paper  on  which  the  ancient  Mexicans  painted  their 
hieroglyphical  figures  was  made  of  the  fibres  of  agave  leaver,  cleansed  in  water,  and 
dispraed  in  layers  like  the  fibres  of  the  Egyptian  cyperus,  and  the  mulberry  (brmttom- 
netia)  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Humboldt  brought  to  Europe  several  fragments  of 
Altec  manuscripts  written  on  maguey  paper,  so  varied  in  thickness  Uiat  some  resemUed 
pasteboard,  others  Chinese  paper.  These  fragments  were  interesting,  as  the  Mexicu 
hieroglyphics  deposited  at  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Veletri,  are  on  Mexican  staff^$kitu.  The 
thread  of  maguey  flax  is  called  pite-thread. 

The  Mexicans  cultivate  all  the  garden-stufiB  and  fruit*trees  of  Europe.* 
The  Aztecs  and  some  other  nations  of  Americans  cultivated  onions  (in 
Mexican  xonacatl),  haricots  (in  Mexican  ayacotUy  in  the  Peruvian  or  Quichua 
knguage  purutu),  and  gourds  (in  Peruvian  capaUu).  Cortes,  speaking  of  ^e 
eatables  which  were  daily  sold  in  the  market  of  the  ancient  Tenochtitlan,  ex* 
pressly  says,  that  every  kind  of  garden-stuff  (ieffume)  was  to  be  found  ^ere, 
particularly  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  garden  and  water-cresses  (mastwrzo  y  berro), 
borrage,  sorrel,  and  artichokes  (cardo  y  tagarmm»).  It  would  appear  that  no 
spedes  of  cabbage  or  turnip  {brassica  et  reqmMta)  was  cultivated  in  America. 

Great  nummrs  of  farinaceous  roots  were  also  cultivated  in  M^co  and 
Peru. 

The  central  table-land  of  Tutos  produces  in  great  abundance  cberries,  prunes, 
peaches,  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  melons,  apples,  and  pears.  In  the  environs  of  Mex- 
ico the  villages  and  gardens  yield  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  ftniit  of 
most  exquisite  flavour,  although  the  trees  are  in  general  very  ill  taken  care  of.  la 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  New  Granada  are  found  both  the  fruits  of  temperate  Europe, 
and  ananas,  different  species  of  peusifiora  and  tacsonia,  sapotes,  mameis,  goyavas, 
anonas,  chilimoyas,  and  other  rich  productions  of  the  torrid  zone.   The  ecde- 

*  Mr.  Waddy  Thomson,  alluding  to  fruits  and  vMetable^  says  **  The  apples  and  peaches  of 
Mexico  are  not  good,  the  latter  decidedly  inferior.  The  pears  are  very  fine.  They  have  one 
species  of  this  fruit  which  is  decidedly  the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  it  is  nearly  the  size  of  a 
goose-^^  and  its  flavour  ai  delicious  as  that  of  the  famous  Philadelphia  pear.  All  the  fruits  of 
the  tropics — the  orange,  pine-apple,  banana,  mango,  cherimoya,  and  last  and  least  in  size,  but 
moat  exquisite  in  flavour,  the  tuna — are  produced  in  Mexico  to  great  perfection.  It  is  the  produce 
ol  one  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  cactus,  of  which  I  have  seen  twenty  different  varieties  srowing 
on  an  acre  of  land.  One  of  these  varieties  runs  up  to  the  Iteight  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  in  the  form 
of  a  beautifully  fluted  column,  and  is  used  to  enclose  gardens,  by  planting  close  tx^ther.  That 
which  produces  the  tuna  grows  to  the  hei^t  of  thlr^  feet,  and  oovere  an  area  of  twen^  feet  to 
dTcamference,  with  the  leaves  (if  leaves  uiev  may  be  called)  dropping  over  eadi  otfa»  like  the 
■hln^  of  a  bouse.  These  leaves  are  exactly  like  those  of  tliej>rickry  pear  on  our  mountains,  Mly 
larger,  generally  of  twdve  or  eighteen  inches  in  breadth.  The  fruit  is  about  the  aiz^  mad  very 
much  the  shape,  of  a  dnck's  eg^.  The  combined  flavours  of  a  water  melon,  a  cucumber,  and  a  lump 
of  sugar-candy,  will  give  some  idea  of  this  delicious  and  refreahine  fruit,  as  it  melts  in  the  mouth. 
The  cherimoya  is  a  large  fruit,  and  is  altogether  delicious.  The  idea  which  occurs  to  every  one  en 
rating  it  for  the  first  time  is,  that  it  is  a  vegetable  custard.  I  scarcely  ever  offered  it  to  an  Ame. 
rican  who  did  not  make  tliat  comparison,  thinking  that  he  had  said  an  original  and  smart  thing ; 
but  I  had  heard  it  before  at  least  a  hundred  timest  Th^  have  a  fruit  very  much  like  what  we  call 
jhe  *  May-apple.'** 
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mstiGs,  and  espwnally  the  missioniriei,  contributed  greatly  to  the  early  intro- 
daction  of  European  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  gardens  of  the  convents  and 
of  the  secular  priests  were,  in  fact,  nurseries,  from  which  the  recently  imported 
vegetables  were  diffused  over  the  country. 

Bees'-wax  is  an  article  produced  in  great  quantities.  In  the  churches  wax 
candles  are  perpetttally  burning,  and  are  also  used  in  processions. 

Siwar  was  formerly  an  important  article  of  production.  The  cane  is  cul- 
tivated in  many  districts.  But,  although  it  has  been  proved  that  it  can  be 
produced  cheaper  than  by  slave  labour  m  Cuba,  yet  no  great  efforts  are  made 
to  cultivate  the  sugar  cane  as  an  important  branch  of  industry.  It  succeeds 
very  well  in  most  of  the  countries  south  of  twenty-eight  degrees.  The  most 
produetive  plantations  are  on  the  declivities  of  the  table  land,  and  in  the  lower 
pliuns,  to  tiie  hdght  of  5400  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  in  many  places  well 
aheitered  the  sugar  cane  grows  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7000  feet  These  plan- 
tetions  are  most  numerous  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  and  on  the  pluns 
towards  the  Pacific.  Their  produce  is  very  considerable,  but  nearly  tiie  whole  of 
the  sugar  is  consumed  in  the  country. 

From  Vera  Cruz  there  was  exported  annually  more  than  half  a  million  of  arrobaa 
of  sugar,  and  M.  Humboldt  estimated  the  domestic  consumption  in  Mexico  at 
more  thiin  twice  as  much.  Cuba,  he  says,  in  1803  exported  2,576,000  arrobas 
ol  sugar,  and  used  for  her  internal  consumption  440,000  more.  The  export  ot 
sugar  from  the  Havannah,  fri>m  1801  to  1810  inclusive,  averaged  2,850,000 
arrobas,  or  about  644,000  cwt.  a  year.  Cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and  cacao,  have 
never  been  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  New  Spain;  though  the  Mexicans, 
like  all  other  Spaniards,  are  great  consumers  of  chocolate.  Humboldt  ascertained 
the  quantity  of  cacao  exported  annually  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  from  1799 
to  1803,  to  be  as  follows ; — from  Venezuela  and  Maracaybo,  145,000  fan^as  ; 
from  Cumana,  18,000 ;  from  New  Barcelona,  5000 ;  and  from  Guyaquil,  600,000 ; 
total,  228,000.  But  he  omitted  the  delicate  cacao  of  Guatemau.  The  vanilla 
sent  to  Europe  was  nearly  all  from  the  provinces  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz.  Great 
care  is  required  in  drying  this  plant  Cochineal  v&s  formerly  a  production  cul* 
tivated  only  in  Mexico.  Oaxaca  furnished  annually  32^000  arrob^  of  cochineal, 
valued  at  2,400,000  dollars. 

Very  little  silk  is  produced  in  Mexico  ;  a  company  has  lately  been  formed  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  mulberry  and  breed  silk>worms.  * 

The  annual  produce  of  agriculture  of  New  Spain  was  valued  by  Hum- 
boldt at  29,000,000  of  dollars.  This,  like  nearly  all  other  estimates  respecting 
this  country,  must  be  considered  vague. 
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Fkicxs  of  Provisions,  he.,  to  Houaskeepen  in  the  City  of  Menoo,  as  stated  hj  Mr.  Mayer. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Spain  prohibited,  but  was  unable  altogether  to  prevent  manoiactnnng  in* 
dnstry  in  her  colonies.  The  great  extent,  and  populousness,  of  her  foreign 
possessions, — the  remoteness  of  the  principal  settlements  from  the  coast,— t£e 
difficulty  of  transporting  bulk^  commodities  over  the  interior  of  America,— the 
want  of  industry  and  commercial  enterprise  in  her  subjects  at  home, — the  almost 
exclusive  attention  of  her  government  to  the  acquisition  of  the  precious  metals,— 
and  the  Spanish  indifference,  and  ignorant  contempt,  for  other  sources  of 
opulence, — all  contributed  to  bring  forward  some  fabrics  in  Mexico.  Spain,  it  in 
true,  recognised  the  existence  of  a  few  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  in  her 
colonies, — but  the  policy  was  to  sacrifice  those  at  any  time  to  the  real,  or  supposed, 
interests  of  the  mother  country.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centniy  sn 
extensive  plan  for  the  establishment  of  European  manufactures  at  Quito  wa.i  pro- 
posed to  the  Spanish  ministry,  and  undertaken  with  their  consent  and  apparent 
approbation,  but  was  defeated  by  secret  instructions  given  to  their  agents  in 
America;  and  in  1801  the  manufactory  of  Indian  chintz  in  Mexico  was  prohibited, 
lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  peninsula.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  this  was  also  the  avowed  policy  of  England; 
and  that  even  Lord  Chatham  was  its  champion.*   But  ndther  the  governments 

*  Lord  Chatham  declared  that  he  would  not,  if  he  could  prevent  them,  aHoir  the  colooies  to 
manufacture  a horse-ehoe nul.  Mr.  Thompson  says,  "The  mechanical  artsare  ioalow  cooditioii. 
Most  of  tlie  articles  of  every  description  Which  are  used  there  are  hroudit  from  other  eountriei, 
with  the  exception  of  plate,  saddles,  and  a  few  others.  Large  quantities  of  phte  ■re  iBSHiifef* 
tured  both  for  cfaurdies  and  indiTiduak.   I  ncrer  saw  a  handsome  piece,  however,  vbidi  was  mwk 
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o  England,  nor  of  Spun,  M)ttld  prevent  tiie  colonies  from  mftnnfacturing  certain 
necessary  articles. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Mexico  under  the  Spanish  gorernment  up  to  I8O7 
were  woollens^  cottons,  gold  and  silver  lace,  hats,  leather,  soap,  and  earthenware; 
bat  the  total  value  of  the  goods  which  they  produced,  according  to  Humboldt, 
was  not  more  than  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  of  doUani  annually.  Some  trifling 
fabrics  of  silk  were  introduced  since  that  time ;  and  the  mani^actures  increased 
considerably  in  consequence  of  the  war  wiHi  England  and  the  interruption  of 
foreign  commerce.  Tobacco  and  gunpowder  were  royal  manufactures  and  mono- 
polies ;  and  the  former  brought  to  the  crown  a  clear  revenue  of  4,000,000  of  doUars 
annnalljr-  Mexican  artizans  were  said,  by  Yon  Humboldt,  to  be  remarkably 
sldlM  in  works  of  plate  and  jewellery;  and,  like  some  <ji  die  eastern  nations, 
they  had  a  singular  torn  for  imitation ;  that  very  good  carriues  were  made  at 
Mexico,  though  the  best  coaches  came  from  Eng^d.  Mr.  lliompson  denies 
that  they  are  skilful  plate  workers. 

There  were  carriage-roads  estabUshed  by  Spain  from  Mexico  to  most  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom;  but  the  transport  of  commodities  has  been 
chiefly  efiected,  as  in  Old  Spain,  on  the  backs  of  mules.  The  new  road  from 
Perote  to  Vera  Cruz  was  compared  by  Humboldt  to  the  roads  of  the  Simplon 
and  Mont  Cenis.  It  was  going  since  then  to  ruin ;  but  is  in  better  condition, 
since  the  enterprising  Americans  have  established  diligences,  driven  also  by 
Americans,  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Of  the  present  state  of  manafactures  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Mayor  ^ves  tiie  following 
statement : — 

"  A  favourite  mode,**  he  says,  "  of  raising  loans  in  Mexico,  for  the  benefit  of  go- 
vemment,  has  been  that  of  granting  permits  to  merchants  (chiefly  Englishmen)  to  intro- 
doce  cotton  twist  into  the  lepablic.  This  u  a  prohibited  article — prohibited  for  the 
purpose  of  cheriihiag  the  manufocturing  establisnmcnts  of  the  country.  That  these' 
have  progressed  to  a  very  considerable  cxlent,  and  have  entirely  outstripped  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cotton  planters  of  Mexico,  will  be  seen  by  the  snnexed  table,  which  I  have 
obtained  from  the  most  authentic  sources 

Statistics  of  Unican  Msnnbotmres. 


DBPABTHSNTS. 

Factoriw. 

Spindle* 
Eaiablubed. 

SplndiM 
in  Braedon. 

Tur*U 

nuntwr. 
12 
21 

7 

S 

4 
1 
1 

Bnnibar. 
SO.IBe 

»,6Ta 

lUll 

7,iao 

3^ 
l,tOf 

1^ 

nnmbar. 

lU^itt 
6,000 

nnnber. 
M,ia6 

i3,0M 
17,813 
7fittO 
l^SO 
l,tDO 
1,000 

8S 

S3;B4I 

»i,9M 

there.  They  say  ttiat  the  saddlers  of  no  other  country  can  make  a  Mexican  saddle.  I  do  not 
think  any  decent  saddler  would  if  he  could.  There  are  two  articles,  however,  which  I  believe 
have  never  been  manuiactured  in  any  other  countiy— tlie  reboso  (a  long  shawl  worn  by  the 
women )i  and  the  serape,  which  is  xxaed  all  the  year  round  1^  the  men.  The  reboso  is  made 
either  of  cottm  or  silk,  and  sometimes  one-half  of  each.  Those  made  of  cotton  are  most 
Mteemed*  aod  sell  for  tlie  highest  price.  They  sell  for  from  twenty^  to  fifly  and  a  hundred  dollars. 
If  they  could  be  made  as  otlier  similar  fabrics  are^  by  European  skill  and  madiineiy,  they  would 
not  cost  ten  dollais.  The  serape  is  nothing  more  than  a  blanket,  the  warp  of  cotton  and  die 
fining  of  wool,  with  all  the  fimtastical  figures  woven  upon  it  which  characterise  the  Indian  taste 
for  wampum  and  beads.  ThOT  sell  at  from  three  dollars  to  three  hundred.  In  summer  or  winter 
neivly  every  Indian  you  meet  nas  one  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  in  the  rainy  season  no  man 
rides  five  miles  wi^nt  one." 

•  Mr.  Thompson  says,—"  Puebla  is  the  Lowell  of  Mexico.  The  prmcipal  cotton  msou- 
factories  are  located  there,  and  some  of  them  in  very  successful  operation,  which  can  be  said  of 
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"  It  mult  be  remarked,  that  there  are  three  manafacturuig  establiahmenti  id  the  de' 
partment  of  Durango,  the  number  of  spindles  in  which,  are  not  included  in  the  preceding 
table,  because  the  Junta  de  Indmtria  bad  not  received  very  deBnite  inrormalion  respect- 
ing them.  They  may,  however,  be  calculated  at  about  4000^  which,  added  to  the 
131,280,  will  give  a  grand  toul  of  135,000,  at  least.  The  number  of  looms,  also,  in  the 
republic  is  not  presented,  because  data  have  been  furnished  only  in  relation  to  those 
moved  by  machinery.  An  immense  number  of  hand-looms  are  in  constant  occupation 
throughout  the  republic. 


COTTON  PA0T0RIB8. 


Antoant. 


COTTON  PAOTORIBS. 


AMOBt. 


nm  oittOB  liKtMfM  «r  tba  Bcpablk 
eanmBM,  dftUj.  with  the  WtfiVi 
wf^utHm,  in  mdtntl  operation  

Which  inttdnca  in  •ptiB  thread,  U 
the  rata  of  oae-Uura  a  lb.  for 
eadiaptndle  

Which,  CMiverted  into  naatM  utd 
wboaaa,  have  •  ralMflf.  


It. 

The  aame  factorto*,  after  the  S3,H0 
spladlM  in  erection  are  in  opera- 
tun,  wiltooDaome  daily  

Each  apindla  will  produce  of  thread. 

vrhicb,  oonvcitad  aa  aforeaald.  wUI 
Muut  in  tbIw  to  


III. 

Tha  CManpttoB  of  eottan,  in  the 
mar,  of  IM  working  dftjiu  with 
1S1,SSS  ^BiUea,  willbe  

The  pradnea  in  thmd  

Tiw  prodaee  in  manafhctnred  Ttlae, 
aa  abw*  


lb*. 

a^7ss 

88,780 


48,e« 

4S.T60 


I4,SU,0M 
13,198,000 


doQan, 


IV. 

The  191,380  tpindlea.  working  day  and 
night,  will  oonvuaM  

Produce  in  thread  

Produce  in  mannhotured  ralae^  aa 
ebore  


Iba. 


H,7»73S9 

2St,317,6M 


doilar*. 


94,ft«9,9S» 


V. 


Iha  llliSSfl  Bpindle*  wiU  occnpy 

(workingaalj  br  day).. 
Do.    do.  (woWDfday 


I  nliltt) 


loeiua. 

14,880 


46,037 


UpeniiTei  employed  by  day  

Do.  do.      day  and  ni^. 

VI. 

It  will  reqaitw  for  Ote  1»,S80  apiadlaa 
working  by  day  

The  produce  of  the  oonntry,  at  the 
utnoat,  ia  not  more  than  


17.000 

xB.aaa 


qaintM  of 

COttOD. 

90,«W 


Leaving  n  dstdt  of. 


03,6861 


I4,4«I;SM 


*Bat  if  the  apindlea  work  day  and 

ntghi,  they  wQl  require  

Prodnca  of  the  ooontry,  aa  alwve. 

LMTingndeldtDr.... 


qvlntala. 
■47,974 
S0,M« 


*  At  the  town  of  Lowell,  alone,  they  make  nearly  l,9M,S00  yavda  of  eettoa  doth  per  week,  employ  waaw 
opmtl'ea  {6I7S  fawaiea),  and  uae  433,000  Iba.  of  raw  ootton  per  waelE.  Tbo  uunal  amoont  of  raw  cottea  oea^  la 
^668^000  Iba.  (  enongb  to  load  Afiy  ablpa,  of  SM  tuna  each  i  aitd  of  oottott  muafhotiirad,  70,X7S,III8  yaida  s  lOOOn.  of 
oattOB  wia  prodnee  eighty^nlM  yaida  of  oloih. 

The  average  price  of  mantcu  (cotton  cloth^  of  one  vara  width,  in  1842,  was  about 
twenty-five  cents  the  vara :  and  of  twittt  No.  12  to  22,  about  seventy-five  cents  the 
pound.   It  was  estimated,  that  if  cotton  fell  in  consequence  of  importations  being 

very  tew  others.  The  English  and  other  foreign  merchants  had,  in  1642,  either  by  the  force  of 
argument  or  some  more  potential  influence,  induced  the  President  to  consent  to  me  admission, 
on  more  favoiinible  terms,  of  coarse  cotton  goods ;  but  the  united  and  violent  opposition  of  the 
mannlacturers  of  Puebla  defeated  the  arrangement.  I  said  tliat  vet^  few  of  these  establishments 
in  Mexico  were  prosperous,  or  ever  have  been,  although  tlie  price  of  an  article  of  cotton  goods  is 
in  Mexico  thirty  cents  a  yard,  whicli  sells  in  the  United  States  for  six  cents.  This  results  from 
many  causes,  which  appear  insuperable.  The  first  of  these  is  the  high  price  of  the  raw  material, 
whicn  ranges  from  forty  to  Sfty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  such  articles  as  coarse  cottons,  the  raw 
material  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  value.    The  importation  of  raw  cotton  is  absolutely 

Srohibited,  and  the  tariff  policy  in  Mexico,  as  in  all  other  countries,  rests  upon  a  combinadon  m 
ifferent  interests  which  are  benefited  by  it ;  and  although  neither  the  mannftcturers  nor  the 
cotton  growers  constitute  a  numerous  class  in  Mexico,  yet  their  combined  inflnene^  wiUi  the  tSA 
of  the  catch-words  *  National  independence,  home  iodustrv,*  &e:,  which  have  bad  so  mudi  power 
ID  a  much  more  enlightened  country  than  Mexico,  are  all-sufficient  to  sustain  tiie  prohibitoty 
system — which  a  Mexicui  pays  for  one  shirt  a  sum  that  would  buy  him  Ave  in  any  other 
country.  Another  immense  disadvantage  ofUie  Mexican  manufacturer  is,  that  all  his  machinery  a 
transported  by  land  at  enormous  cost — and  when  any  portion  of  it  gets  out  of  order,  the  difficulty 
and  delay  of  repairing  it,  and  the  consequent  loss  are  incalculable.  However  tempting  to  sueu 
an  investment  may  be  the  high  prices  of  the  manufactured  articles,  those  high  prices  are  equally 
tempting  to  smuggling  in  a  country  with  10,000  miles  of  frontier  and  sea-board.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  other  rountry  where  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  are  so  little  to  be  relied  on  as 
to  the  amount  of  importations,  and  where  smuggling  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent ;  even  where 
eoods  are  regularly  imported,  innumerable  frauds  are  practised  both  by  and  upon  the  custom* 
house  officers," 
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allowed,  or  a  large  crop,  to  twenty-five  dollars  the  quintal,  these  articles  would  be  re- 
duced to  eighteen  and  three-quarters  cents  the  vara  for  the  first,  and  to  fifly  cents  the 
pound  for  the  second.  This  condition  of  the  market  would  prevent  all  importaUoos  from 
abroad,  even  aided  by  smuggling. 

A  merchant  of  the  city  of  MexicOi  informed  Mr.  Maver  that  there  are  about  5000 
hand-looms  tbrongliout  the  departments,  which  will  woiv  up  all  the  spun  yam  into 
mania*  and  re&OKW  as  hat  as  it  can  be  made.  Many  of  these  looms  are  entirely  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  common  rebosos  the  consumption  of  which  is  so  great 
among  the  poorer  classes.  The  value  of  these  looms  is  estimated  at  between  6,000,000 
dollars  and  7,0Q0,00U  dollars.  The  number  of  persons  employed,  In  every  way  in  manu- 
factures, cannot  be  much  short  of  30,000. 

The  power  made  use  of  for  the  movement  of  the  factories  is  water ;  which  is  abundant 
for  that  purpose,  all  over  the  country,  proceeding  from  small  streams  falling  from  the 
roonntains  into  the  neighbouring  plains  or  barrancas.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood,  and 
the  costliness  of  its  transportation,  steam  cannot  be  advantageously  applied. 

"  There  are  several  manufactories  of  cotton  balls,  or  thread,  in  Mexico,  but  they  are 
not  of  very  great  importance. 

**  Paper  factories  are  working  with  considerable  success.  There  are  two  near  the 
capital,  one  at  Puebia,  and  one  m  Guadalaxara.  Their  productions  are  very  good,  but 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  country.  The  quantity  of  this  article 
used  for  e^/arritot,  or  paper  cigars,  is  inconceivable.  The  best  coarse  wrapping  or  enve- 
lope paper,  I  have  ever  seen,  is  made  in  Mexico  from  the  leaves  of  the  Agave  Americana, 
the  plant  which  yields  *'  pulque.*'    It  has  almost  the  toughness  and  tenacity  of  iron, 

'*  Both  at  Puebia  and  Mexico  there  are  several  glass  factories,  making  large  quantities 
of  the  material  for  windows  and  common  tumblers.  Their  produce  is,  nevertheless,  insuf- 
6cient  for  the  wants  of  the  country. 

**  Woollen  blankets,  and  some  very  coarse  woollen  cloths  or  baixes,  are  also  manufac- 
tured in  the  republic.  The  blankets  are  often  of  beautiful  texture,  and  woven,  with  the 
gayest  colours  and  patterns,  into  a  garment  that  frequently  costs  a  fashionable  cavalier 
from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars.  As  this  isas  indispensable  an  article  for  the  comfort  of 
a  l^pero  as  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  necessary  for  a  man  as  a  reboso  is  for  a  woman,  you 
may  readily  imagine  how  great  is  the  consumption. 

*'Such  is  a  sketch  of  this  branch  of  industry,  to  which  the  government  and  people 
seem  to  have  devoted  themselves  with  a  hearty  will.  We  have  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  upon  it,  as  evincing  an  energy  and  temper  not  usually  attributed  to  Mexicans,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  phase  of  character  at  once  creditable  to  their  resolution 
and  manifesting  a  d^ree  of  independence  and  thriftiness  worthy  of  imitation." 

Several  failures  have  occurred  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Mexico.  The  pro- 
hibitory system  is  persevered  in ;  and  the  prices  of  cotton  cloths,  especially,  are 
enonnously  high.  Mr.  Thompson  has  a  £u  less  favourable  opinion  than 
Mr.  Mayer  of  ue  manu&cfcures  of  this  repuUic 


CHAPTER  XL 

COMMERCE  or  MEXICO. 


The  commerce  of  New  Spain  with  the  mother  country  was  carried  on  almost 
entirely  through  Vera  Cruz.  In  time  of  peace,  Mr.  Humboldt  estimated  the 
annual  value  of  the  exports,  in  that  commerce,  at  22,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  imports  at  15,000,000  dollars.  His  statement  of  the  arti- 
cles are  as  follows : — 
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 KXPOHTS.  

0«ld  and  tUvuTt  ia  cola,  bmlUos,  ud  pUM  . 

CochioMl  

Bugmr  •  

Ftonr  

InHlfo, being  tbaprodnee  of  Hnero  Bapana. 

Bait  nMat  aad  otbw  proTWom  

Tanned  htd«a  

flaraaparlUa  

Tullh  

lalap  

Soap  

LoaViMid  •  

riMnM   


DoUara. 

17,I>M;DU 

1^,000 
MO,OM 
9M,000 
1W,M0 

eo,ooo 
sa,oM 

«0,M0 
60,000 
00,«00 
41,000 
10,000 


ll,1M.00O 


I  H  P  O  B  T  8. 

Bale  nada,  laolwlinc  viwUcBa,  aottoBa,  Uhm^ 

and  allka  

Paper  

Bnutdf  

Cacao  

Qaickaarar  

Iron, man Rfootured  ajtd  uniDua&etnnd>.>< 

Steal  

WiM  -  

IW-wn  


DoOtn. 


I.MMM 


This  statement*  however,  must  be  considerecl  as  a  mere  i^^roxiiDatioo,  whick 
Unmboldt,  foand^on  Uie  average  of  several  yean  of  peace,  andthadoreiiioR 
applicable  to  the  period  anteoedent  to  1796,  when  Uie  war  with  En^and  broke 
out  Humboldt  does  iiot  include^  in  this -esUoaate,  the  contraband  trade  oa  the 
sea  coast,  and  he  has  also  omitted  the  indigo  imported  from  Guatemala,  sod  tbe 
cacao  of  Guayaquil,  though  exported  from  Vera  Cms,  because  these  artida 
were  not  the  produce  of  that  kingdom. 

The  difficult  of  intercourse  at  times  was  so  great,  that  from  Acapolco  to 
Lima  the  passage  was  sometimes  longer  than  from  lima  to  Cadiz.  Mexico  and 
Peru,  though  at  no  great  distance,  were  therefore  incapable  of  mamtaioiDg  any 
considerable  commerce  with  each  other.  The  old  Acapuico  Manilla  ship  arrired 
pnce  a  year  at  Acapuico  with  a  ca^  of  Indian  goods,  valued  at  1,200,000  or 
1,300,000  dollars,  and  carried  back  sUver  in  exchange  with  a  very  small  qouti^ 
oi  American  produce,  and  some  European  ^oods. 

The  last  jSoAi,  under  the  old  system,  sailed  from  Vera  Craz  in  1778,  and  ex* 
ported  the  produce  of  the  four  preceding  years,  wluch  amoanted  in  value  to 


DoHaff. 


TtoMporlaof  prodsMln  1787— 00,  &•  fcvr  Cnt  jmh  ■llw  fha  MvayaUna 
wan  ewnplMdj  aataOIWhad,  warn  ntanl  M»..  

DUTn-ence  of  (be  fotcr  years   a9H,6tt 

K^of^u^u.  {!IS::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::  iiSgS 

The  export  of  1802  was  not,  probably,  a  fair  comparison,  as  that  was  the  finf 
year  of  peace  after  the  termination  of  a  long  war,  in  which  the  direct  commerce 
with  Spain  had  been  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  In  1803,  the  value  d 
exports  was  more  than  doable  that  of  four  years  under  the  old  system,  and  nearij 
equal  to  the  exports  of  two  years  immediately  after  the  introaQction  of  a  moR 
open  trade.  This  open  trade  most  not  be  considered  either  a  free  trade,  or  a 
trade  with  a  foreign  country.  It  meant,  in  fact,  an  open  trade  with  Spain. 
The  trade  with  foreign  countries  was  really  open  only  after  1808,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  closed  by  a  prohibitoiy  tariff. 

Humboldt  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  total  amount,  indading  tbe 
contraband : 

Dolbr*. 

Annnal  ralue  of  Import atian  of  gooda  ,   M.tM^OOO 

—  czportatina  of  prodncn   0,000,000 


BalaBG*  tn  be  diaAa(g»i  in  maaaj   H,000,ON 

Ammal  produce  of  tbe  ninea   S^OOOjOOl 

Euart  at  Bonay  on  acoount  of  Iba  mwa,  and  <tf  ptimm  iadl- 

Tlinaia  leaidiog  la  Spain   8,000,000 

nporttodJoAarmlbelMlaBflBartrads   14,000,000 

Uatms  mUmi  to  tS*  cii«dBtiim  of  Ao  oolav.   1,000,000 

  «,OD0,MO 

.  According  to  Humboldt  'the  dollars  imported  into  Nueva  Espans  and 
Guatemala,  in  1803,  amounted  to  22,000,000;  and  t^e  exports  consisted  of  pn)* 
dnoe  to  the  valae  of  9,000,000  dollars,  besides  22,500,000  dollars  in  specie. 
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The  commerce  of  Mexico  has  been  diminishing  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 
This  is  attributahle  to  the  continual  revolutionary  disturbances  of  the  country, 
the  decrease  of  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  to 
vhich  most  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  subjected,  by  the  non-payment  of  go- 
vernment loans,  and  of  unfortunate  investments. 

In  1882  and  1833,  the  revenue  of  the  custom  house  amounted  to  about 
12,000,000  per  annum.  In  1839,  on  account  of  the  French  blockade,  it  fell  to 
nearly  3,000,000;  in  1840,  it  rose  again  to  7,000,000;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  fell  to  little  more  than  5,000,000  which  sum  may  be  divided  among  the 
different  ports  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Tan  Cnu  ,   54*9,80? 


UltUMIM 

llanttu.. 
Guyrau.. 
MoBtnrray. 
Awpnlco .. 
8uW.. 


88S.03g 
211,403 
S83,IS9 
5lifil4 
96,853 
17,183 

iw,sts 


This  corresponds  to  about  12,300,000  dollars*  value  of  importation  annually 
divided  (according  to  an  estimate),  in  the  following  manner: — 

DoTlan. 

Fran  Engluul   Vwo.DH 

„     Franca   S.WW.OOO 

.    Haatbwi    l^jm 

.    China    1,1)00^ 

„     UnfWd  SUt«a   8M,M0 

„    SpalD    900,W0 

CWMMMtotlMrpoiU    1,M0^ 

The  expense  to  the  government,  for  the  collection  of  this  revenue,  was 
348,290  dcmars.  These  statements  are  exclusive  of  the  contraband  trade  from 
the  United  States  by  Santa  Fe,  and  by  the  English  and  Americans  by  the  sea- 
coasts. 

The  exports  from  the  whole  republic  (chiefly  its  own  productions),  may  be 
rated  as  follows,  viz.: — 


X  X  p  o  R  T  B. 


(  Sped*,  through  Van  Cru  

i>— »h.t.  )  .)  „  HwMlan  and  San  Bias.. 
Prcdaoa  nutala..  <^^^^       Jf^_  thfo««h  othar  parta..... 

(  Silver,  through  Tampioo. ,.  

Codiiaaal,  Jalap,  nnUla,  tanapartll^  and  Udaa..  

Sondiiea.  


Amoant. 


Total. 


dollara. 

ajmfloo 

7fiO0J>M 

aaojm 


SO.000.000 


From  this  estimate,  about  18,500,000  dollars  in  the  predons  metals,  are 
exported  annually  from  Mexico.  The  mines  produce  near  22,000,000  of  silver, 
of  which,  it  is  calculated,  that  12,000,000  are  coined  in  the  seven  mints  of  the 
republic  per  annum.  There  is  a  difference  of  about  8,000,000  dollars  between 
the  imports  and  exports,  a  large  portion :  all  which  is  estimated  to  be  covered  by 
smuggling. 

The  followine  compuative  estimate  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Mexico,  for  the  years  1841  and  1842,  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting in  this  connexion,  especially  when  the  comparative  extent  of  territory 
and  population  is  taken  into  consideration : 
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EXPORTS. 

Amoont. 

Amoont. 

dnllu*. 

30,M0,0M 
18^,000 

«... 

I.SH,000 

Ezceu  of  imporU  trrvr      indnitrwl  nporU,  ncIulTe 

Bxpsrb  from  ,  

...  a 

9e,3ST.3M 
104,1  ITiOW 

DUhraua.. 

4,760,640 

677,»9T 

«,8oe,»s 

Total.... 

9,B0M3S 

94;ilX,TH 

The  United  States  exported  94,312,734  dollars*  value,  representing  her  in- 
dustry (exclusive  of  gold  and  silver),  while  Mexico,  with  a  territory  nearly  as  large, 
exported  but  1,500,000  dollars.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
but  2,746,846  dollars  of  the  precious  metals  were  the  product  of  the  United 
States,  while  at  least  15,000,000  dollars  were  the  product  of  the  Mexican  mines; 
leaving  an  excess  of  nearly  3,000,000  above  the  total  annual  coinage  of  the 
nation. 

dollars. 

Whole  value  of  export^  say  for  8.000,000  inhabitants      .       .  20,000,000 
„  ,.  17,000,000      „       .        .       .  104,117,969 

This  will  give  the  ratio  of  about  6  dollars  12^  cents  for  each  person  in  the 
United  States,  and  2  dollars  50  cents  for  each  person  in  Mexico. 

The  contraband  trade  of  Mexico  has  been  carried  on  there  mth  the  utmost 
audacity ;  statistical  returns  must  therefore  be  imperfect, 

TRADE  OF  THE  SEA  PORTS. 

We  have  observed  that  there  are  no  great  navigable  rivers,  and  few  good  harbours. 
Not  a  mile  of  any  Mexican  river  is  navigated  by  steamboats.  Probably  not  600 
miles  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  empire  could  be  navigated  by  the  smallest  steam  vessels 
— nor  is  there  a  railroad  in  Mexico.  It  is  asserted  that  there  is  not  one  in  any 
country  in  which  the  Spanish  language  was  ^ken.  We  believe  not  one  in  1846. 
N^rly  all  European  trade  passes  through  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  The  backs 
of  mules  are  the  means  of  transport. 

Port  op  Vbba  Cruz. — This  port  is  far  from  being  a  good  harbour.  It  is 
rather  a  roadstead.  The  little  island  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which  is  entirely 
covered  with  the  immense  fortress,  is  500  or  600^anls  from  the  mole  of  Vera 
Cruz,  between  which  points  all  the  commercial  shipping  anchors.  It  frequently 
occurs  that  violent  north  winds  (called  "  los  nortes,  or  northers)  drive  the  ves- 
sels on  shore,  and  even  seriously  damage  the  mole.  The  anchorage  is  bad. 
There  is  a  brilliant  revolving  light,  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the 
north-west  point  of  the  island.  Foreign  ships  of  war  anchor  about  three  miles 
below,  near  the  island  of  Sacrificios.  A  very  narrow  channel  affords  the  only 
passage  for  ships  of  war,  which  must  consequently  pass  immediately  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort.  The  fortress  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa  has  always  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world.  When,  it  was  blown  up  in  1839^  by  the 
French,  its  garrison  was  wretched.   Even  then  it  would  not  have  been  so  readily 
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taken  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine.  It  is 
at  present,  August,  1846,  blockaded  by  the  United  States.  Mr.  Thompson  says, 
"  Vera  Cruz  is  much  more  effectually  protected  than  by  all  her  fortifications,  by  the 
northers  and  vomito  (the  yellow  fever).  The  former  have  been  the  terror  of  all  seamen 
since  the  discovery  of  the  country.  The  latter  prevails  on  all  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Mexico  during  the  whole  year,  and  with  the  greatest  malignancy,  for  two-thirds  of  the 
year ;  and  it  so  happens,  that  the  few  months  of  comparative  exemption  from  the  ravagea 
of  the  yellow  fever  are  precisely  those  when  the  nortK^a  prewtU  wiUi  the  most  destructive 
violence. 

'*  I  can  see  no  advantage  which  coald  be  guned  by  getting  possession  of  Vera  Cruz 
which  would  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  loss  of  life,  from  disease  alone,  in  retain- 
iog  it.  It  is  not  the  only  port  which  Mexico  possesses ;  and  if  it  were,  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  which  would  be  so  liule  injured  by  cutting  o£f  all  its  foreign  com- 
merce, for  there  is  no  single  want  of  civilised  man  which  Mexico  is  not  capable  of  fur- 
nishing. The  town,  it  is  true,  might  be  destroyed,  and  heavy  losses  and  much  individual 
suffering  be  caused,  but  these  are  amongst  the  painful  and  deplorable  consequences, 
not  the  legitimate  objects  of  honourable  war." 

The  present  city  of  Vera  Cruz  is  not  the  same  which  wa3  built  by  Cortex  in 
1519,  and  which  was  the  first  European  settlement  in  America.  The  Villa  JUeade 
la  Vera  Cruz,  the  rich  town  of  the  true  cross,  is  distant  about  six  miles  from  the 
present  city.  Vera  Cruz  is  described  as  rather  a  neatly  built  town,  with 
hnoA  and  tolerably  clean  streets. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  gives  the  last  account  of  it,  says, 

**  It  would  no  doubt  he  as  healthy  as  any  other  place  in  the  same  latitude  and  climate, 
if  it  were  not  fur  some  laige  swamps  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  The  vomito  is  by  no  means 
the  only,  nor  do  I  think  it  the  most  fatal  of  the  diseases  which  prevail  there.  The  bills 
of  mortality  in  some  years  exhibit  a  great  number  of  deaths  from  some  other  diseues, 
whilst  in  other  years  much  the  greatest  number  die  of  vomito." 

CoHHEHCE  of  the  Port  of  Vera  Cruz. 
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GsoM  Return  of  Britub  tnd  Fonign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Yen  Cm,  during  die  Tttr 

1845. 
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BaviBKs.— The  ralne  of  foreign  impertntione  cnnnot  be  oMBlned  at  the  cnaUn.lMnM,wbm  MMOOantnTOeBll 
Upt :  nor  an  fcreign  mercbanU  at  «U  dbpoaed  to  (iTe  uty  auch  information. 

The  Port  of  Taupico  bas  a  bar  at  botb  the  entrance  of  Boca  del  Rio  and 
Brazo  de  Santiago,  and  they  only  admit  small  brigs  and  lesser  vessels ;  but  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  lagoon  are  to  some  extent  navigable.  It  is  quite  w 
nearly  as  unhealthy  as  Vera  Cruz. 
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N.B,— Hie  pound  eterltais  ie  Tiliiad  at  tfo  doQen. 


FoEBroir  Trade  with  Tampico,  fi-om  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  June,  1842 
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Ghoss  RetnrD  of  firitish  and  Foreign  Trade  at  Uie  Pott  of  Tampico,  during  the  Year 
eoding  the  Slat  of  December,  1844. 
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The  Port  of  Matamoros  is  formed  by  the  Rio  Braro  del  Norte,  and  is  fortjr  miles 
distant  from  the  town,  where  the  custom-bouse  is.  There  are  two  harbours,  v  z.,  the 
Brazo  de  Santiago,  and  the  Boca  del  Rio  ;  which  latter  is  about  nine  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  former.  Both  are  obstructed  by  a  bar ;  that  of  the  Brazo  having  usually 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  water  over  it ;  and  that  of  the  Boca  del  Rio,  from  four  to  six  feet. 
These  bars  are  impassable  during  any  strong  wind.  The  anchorage  in  both  harbours  is 
fair,  in  three  to  five  fathoms ;  but  there  is  no  perfect  security  for  vessels  during  the  gales 
so  frequent  in  August  and  September.  Vessels  cannot  come  up  the  river  to  the  town. 
In  the  Brazo,  they  unload  by  means  of  lighters  ;  and  in  the  Boca  del  Bio,  they  dischai^e 
OD  the  banks  of  ihe  river.   The  tide  rises  and  falls  but  a  few  inches. 

There  is  do  lighthouse,  and  the  coast  is  very  flat.  The  best  indication  to  an  arriving 
veHel  of  her  proximity  to  the  port,  is  the  discolouration  of  the  water  caused  by  the 
river,  and  which  extends  to  some  distance  at  lea. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  oiF  either  harbour,  the  pilot  goes  out  to  her,  if  the  bar  be 
not  too  rough.  A  custom-Louie  officer  receives  alt  the  papers,  giving  to  the  captain  a 
receipt  for  the  same. 

The  whole  trade  of  Matamoras  in  1841,  was  carried  on  in  vessels  from  the 
United  States — ^Vessels,  32;  tonnage,  2345. 
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Gboss  Return  of  the  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Matamoros  dariDg  the  Year  ending  the  Slst 

of  December,  1844. 
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Rbtcrs  of  the  Royal  Mail  Company's  Slupe  which  arrived  and  departed  from  Tampoco 
during  the  Year  ending  the  Slat  of  December,  1844. 
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Exchange  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — 1  dollar  =  8  rials,  1  rial  =  2 
medios. 

The  currency  of  the  place,  dinero  provisional^'  although  it  consists  precbety  of 
the  same  deiiomiaatioas,  is  worth  2^  per  cent  less  than  the  new  Mexican  dollar,  which  is 
the  only  coin  exported  or  received  at  the  Custom-house.  That  is  to  say,  per  cent  is 
the  premium  paid  on  the  spot,  in  exchanging  one  for  the  other.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  intrinsic  value  of  the  two  coins  is,  I  understand,  much  greater. 

1  quintal  =  4  arrobas  =  100  lbs.  Spanish ;  100  Spanish  lbs.  =  101.75  lbs.  Eng- 
lish. 

1  vara  £=36  inches,  ICS  varas  =  100  English  yards. 

Pilotage. — At  the  Boca  del  Rio,  five  dollars  per  foot  draught  of  water.   At  the 
Brazo  de  Santiago,  three  dollars  per  foot  draught  of  water. 
A  bill  of  health  is  always  required. 

Charges  and  Dues  for  Lights^  Buoys,  Quays,  Wharfs,  &c. — None. 

PORTS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

AoAPULOOfOT  Los  Rbtbs,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea.  Itsinhabit- 
ants  formerly  consisted  of  nearly  400  families  of  Chinese^  mulattoes^  and  n^roes. 
The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  sea  shore.  The  air  is  extremely  hot  and 
moist,  independent  of  its  being  in  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  entirely  shut  out  from  the 
north  winds,  being  surrounded  by  lofty  serrattia.  These  circumstances  render 
it  very  unhealUiy,  especially  in  the  wet  season,  on  account  of  tiie  damps  and  sea- 
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winds  blowing  from  the  south-east  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  inhabitants 
and  merchants  who  come  to  trade  here;  this  being  the  principal  caase  v/hy 
scarcely  any  Spanish  families  ever  resided  here.  Owing  to  the  barren  state  of 
the  land  it  is  forced  to  seek  its  necessary  supplies  from  the  Indian  settlements. 
The  only  commerce  which  it  can  be  said  to  have  ever  had  was  a  fair,  held  on  the 
arrival  of  the  galleons  formerly  from  China;  and  when  those  departed  there 
were  no  other  means  for  the  people  of  maintaining  a  trade.  At  the  distance  of 
a  masket-shot,  and  on  a  promontory  running  far  into  the  sea,  is  situate  tlie  castle 
and  royal  fort  of  San  Diego,  mounted  with  artillery.  The  port  is  safe,  and  so 
spacious  that  500  ships  can  lay  at  anchor  in  it  with  ease.  It  is  surrounded  by 
lofty  rising  grounds.  Its  principal  mouth  is  on  the  south  side,  formed  by  an 
island  of  an  oblong  figoFe,  and  somewhat  inclining  to  the  south-west.  The  same 
island  forms  also  anotner  mouth,  which  they  call  chica,  or  little.  The  canals  on 
either  side  of  the  island  are  twenty-five  fathoms  deep.  The  chief  trade  of 
Acapulco  was  its  commerce  with  Manilla.  Lat.,  according  to  Humboldt, 
16  deg.  50  min.  29  sec. ;  long,  by  ditto,  99  deg.  46  min.  Lat.,  according  to  the 
Spaniards,  16  deg.  50  min.  30  sec. ;  long,  by  ditto,  100  deg.  Both  longitudes 
being  measured  firom  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

The  Porte  of  San  Blas  and  Mazatlan  are  the  other  principal  porte;  as 
harbours,  neither  are  good.  We  have  already  given  all  the  information  we  could 
obtain  relative  to  the  porte  and  trade  of  Son  Francisco  and  California. 

Gxoss  Return  ci  British  and  F<»«gn  Trade  at  the  Pent  of  San  Bla^  during  the  Year 
ending  the  31st  of  December,  1845. 
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Remarks. — Wltcther  a  ship  takes  a  pilot  or  not,  the  pilotage  money  is  exacted  on 
foreign  ihippio;.  The  chaise  for  ballast  is  exorbitant,  and  presses  severely  on  owners 
of  foreign  vessels.  The  supply  for  ballast  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  baige  pro- 
prietors. No  foreigpn  ship  is  allowed  to  convey  its  own  ballast  from  the  beach*  which  is 
all  sand,  and  superabundant.  Could  the  Mexican  government  be  prevailed  on  to  |;wriDit 
each  ship  to  ballast  with  its  own  boats,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  {H'ice  of 
ballast,aod  would  prove  a  great  relief  to  British  shipowners.  Vouchers  are  not  given  in 
all  cases.  Vouchers  are  here  given  only  on  water  dues,  pilotage,  and  bill  of  health ;  the 
exceptions  being  oti  tonnage  duty,  fees  to  captain  of  the  port,  and  stamps.  There  are 
no  lights  on  the  coast  in  this  vicinity.  Any  assistance  anorded  to  vessels  In  distress  is 
an  enormous  and  extra  charge,  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  solitary  pilot  establishment 
at  the  bar,  which  is  not  under  the  contiol  of  the  government.  Vouchers  are  given  by 
the  custom-house  on  payment  of  the  tonnage  duty,  and  for  the  captain  of  the  port  for  fees 
levied  by  him. 

The  dues  here  specified  are  exacted  on  all  foreign  vessels  whatever,  and  under  every 
circumstance,  whether  loaded  or  in  ballast,  when  calling  for  orders  or  for  supplies.  Every 
vessel  lettinfc  go  her  anchor  in  the  harbours  or  roadstead,  even  if  there  it  no  caigo  on 
board,  is  subject  to  these  does ;  and  if  loaded  the  cai^  must  dl  be  dischaiged,  whether 
destined  for  that  port,  or  any  other  place  whatever.  There  are  no  Ii^t-hoaie%  bnoys, 
or  moorings,  nor  any  establishment  of  pilots  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico;  nor  are  any 
services  rendered  or  advantages  ensting  which  would  warrant  the  exorbitant  tonnagv 
dues  and  charges  exacted. 

No  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  foreign  vessels  from  which  British  vessels  are  ex* 
eluded.  Mexican  vessels  employed  io  the  coasting  trade  are  exempted  from  all  the 
charges  specified  in  this  statement.  No  foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  carry  on  tht 
coasting  trade. 

BaiTisa  CoNBDLATK,  Memco,  80tA  of  Ma^,  1845. 

No  country  imposes  such  enormous  charges  on  ahipping  as  Mexico.  For 
instance : 

Charges  oq  Biitasb  Slupplng  by  the  Authorities  of  Tampico.    Example : — ^ng  Tom* 

linsffli,  125  Tons  Register. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TREATIES  OF  AMITY,  COMMERCE,  AND  NAVIGATION,  BEfWEEN  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  GOVERN  MENU'S  OF  THE  SPANISH 

AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 
Treaty  tctM  £Ae  CnUed  SfyUei  of  Mexico. 

Aatigls  I. — Tliere  shall  be  perpetual  amity  between  the  dominions  and  subjects  of  his  Ma- 
ieity,  the  Kinc  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,  and  tn«r  citizens. 

Aeticls  II. — There  shall  be,  between  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe 
and  the  territories  of  Mexico,  a  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries  respectively,  sliall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come,  with  their  ships  and  careoes 
to  all  places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  tlie  territories  aforesaid,  saving  only  such  particular  ports  to  which 
other  foreigners  shall  not  be  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  said  territories  respectively ;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  bouses  and  warehouses  for 
the  purposes  of  their  commerce ;  and,  generally,  the  merchants  and  traders  of  each  nation, 
respectively,  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security  for  their  commerce. 

In  hke  manner,  the  respective  ships  of  war,  and  post-office  packets  of  the  two  couutries,  shall 
liave  liberty  freely  and  secnrelv  to  come  to  all  harbours,  rivers,  and  places,  saving  only  such  par- 
ticular ports  (if  any)  to  which  other  foreign  ships  of  war  and  pmckets  slialt  not  be  permitted  to 
come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  to  anchor,  and  to  remain  there  and  refit ;  subject  always  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  countries,  respectively. 

By  the  right  of  entering  the  places,  ports,  and  rivers  mentioned  in  this  article,  the  privilege  of 
carrying  on  Uie  coasting  trade  is  not  understood,  in  which  national  vesseb  only  are  pennitted  to 
engage. 

Abticls  III. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britwn  and  Ireland, 
engages  further,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  shall  have  die  like  liberty  of  commerce  and  na- 
vigatioo  stipnlated  for  in  the  preceding  article,  in  all  his  dominions  sitnated  out  of  Europe,  to  the 
fuTl  extent  in  which  the  same  is  permitted  at  present,  or  shall  be  pennitted  hereafter,  to  any  other 
nation. 

AxTicLE'l  V. — No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  domi< 
nionsof  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufecture  of  Mexico, 
and  no  other  or  higher  duties  shull  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  Mexico, 
of  any  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  than 
are  or  sltalt  be  payable  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any 
foreign  country  ;  nor  shall  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  be  imposed  in  the  territories  or 
dominions  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles  to  the  territories 
of  the  other,  than  such  as  are  or  may  be  payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any 
other  foreign  country ;  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  upon  the  exportation  of  any  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  or  of  the  said  terri- 
tories of  Mexico,  to  or  from  the  said  dominions  of  bis  Britannic  Majesty,  or  to  or  from  the  said 
territories  of  Mexico,  which  slull  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

AsTiCLB  V. — No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on  account  of  tonnage,  light  or  harbour 
dnes,  pilotage,  salvage  in  case  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any  other  local  charges,  shall  be  im- 
posed, in  any  of  the  ports  of  Mexico,  on  Britlsli  vessels,  than  those  ^yable,  in  thesame  ports,  by 
Mexican  vessels ;  nor,  in  the  ports  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territonn,  on  Mexican  vessels,  than 
shall  be  payable,  in  the  same  porta,  on  British  vessels. 

Article  VI. — ^The  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  Mexico, 
of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  whether 
such  importation  sliall  be  in  Mexican  or  in  British  vessels  j  and  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on 
the  importation  into  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  Mexico,  whether  such  importation  shall  be  in  British  or  in  Mexican  vessels. 
The  same  duties  shal!  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation 
to  Mexico  of  any  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  do- 
minion^ whether  such  exportation  shall  be  in  Mexican  or  in  British  vessels ;  and  the  same  duties 
shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Mexic<^  to  his  Britannic  M^esty's  dominions,  whether 
such  exportation  sliall  be  in  British  or  in  Mexican  vessels. 

Abticu  VII. — In  order  to  avoidanvmisunderstandin^  with  respect  to  the  regulations  wbidi 
may  respectively  constitute  a  British  or  Mexican  vessel,  it  is  hereby  agreed  tliat  all  vessels  built  in 
the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  vessels  which  shall  have  been  captured  from  an  enemy 
ti^  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  or  by  subjects  of  his  sud  Miyesty,  furnished  with  letters  of 
mark  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  regularly  condemned  in  one  of  his  said 
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Majesty's  prize  conrU  as  a  lawful  prize,  or  which  shall  have  bern  condemned  in  anj  competent 
court  for  tlie  breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  prrveniion  of  the  slBve-trade,  and  owned,  navigated, 
and  registered  according  to  tlie  laws  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  considered  as  British  vesKls  :  and 
that  all  vessels  built  in  the  territories  of  Mexico,  or  captured  from  the  enemy  by  the  ships  of 
Mexico,  and  condemned  under  simitar  circumstances,  and  which  shall  be  owned  by  any  citizen  or 
citizens  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  citiiensof  Mezioo^ 
excepting  where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  cues,  tliall  be  considered  as  Mexican 
vessels. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  every  vessel,  qualified  to  trade  as  above  described,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  slt^  be  fumisued  with  a  register,  passport,  or  sea-letter,  und»  the  signa- 
ture of  the  proper  person  authorised  to  grant  the  same,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  respective 
countries  ftne  uirm  of  which  shall  be  communicated),  certifying  the  name,  occupation,  and  resi- 
dence of  tlie  owner  or  owners,  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  in  the  territories  of 
Mexico,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  that  he,  or  they,  is,  or  are,  the  sole  owner  or  owners,  in  the  pro- 
portion to  be  specified ;  together  with  the  name,  burden,  and  description  of  the  vessel,  a*  to  build 
and  measnrement,  and  the  several  particulars  constituting  the  national  character  of  the  vessel,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Akticle  VIII. —  AH  merchants,  commanders  of  ships,  and  others,  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  shall  have  full  liberty^  in  alt  the  territories  of  Mexico,  to  manage  their  own  afl&ira  them- 
selves, or  to  commit  them  to  the  mana^ment  of  whomsoever  they  please,  as  broker,  factor,  agent, 
or  interpreter  ;  nor  shall  they  be  obliged  to  employ  any  other  persons  for  those  purposes  than 
those  employed  by  Mexicans,  nor  to  pay  them  any  otlier  salary  or  remuneration  tnan  such  as  is 
paid,  in  like  cases,  by  Mexican  citizens  ;  and  absolute  freedom  shall  be  allowed,  in  all  cases,  to 
the  buyer  and  seller,  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mert^ndise,  imported 
into,  or  exported  from  Mexico,  as  they  shall  see  good,  oWrving  die  laws  and  eslaUished  customs 
of  the  country.  The  same  privileges  sliall  be  eiyoyed  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  M^es^, 
by  the  citiiens  of  Mexico,  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  contracting  [mriies,  in  the  territories  of  each  other,  sltall  re- 
ceive and  enjoy  full  and  perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and  property,  and  sliall  have  free  and  ' 
open  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  said  conntries,  respectively,  for  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fence of  their  just  rights  ;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ,  in  all  causes,  the  advocates,  at- 
torneys, or  agents  of  whatever  description,  whom  they  may  think  proper;  and  they  shall  vtqoy,  in 
this  respect,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  therein,  as  native  citizens. 

Abticle  IX. — In  whatever  relates  to  the  succession  to  personal  estates,  by  will  or  oUierwis^ 
and  the  disposal  of  personal  property  of  every  sort  and  denomination,  by  sale,  donation,  exchange, 
or  testament,  or  in  any  other  ntanner  whatsoever,  as  also  the  administration  of  justice,  the  sub* 
jects  and  citiiens  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  enjoy,  in  their  respective  dominions  and  ter- 
ritories, the  same  privileges,  liberties,  and  rights,  as  native  subjects  ;  and  shall  not  be  charged,  in 
any  of  these  respects,  with  any  higher  imposts  or  duties  tlian  those  which  are  paid,  or  may  be  paid, 
by  the  native  subjects,  or  citizens  of  the  power  in  whose  dominions  or  territories  they  may  be  re> 
tident. 

AaTicLB  X-— In  all  Uiat  relates  to  the  police  of  the  ports,  the  lading  and  unlading  of  afaips, 
the  safely  of  merchandise,  goods,  and  effects,  the  suUects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  anid  the  ati- 
sens  cMf  Mexico,  respectively,  shall  be  subject  to  the  local  laws  and  regulations  or  the  dominions 
and  territories  in  wliich  they  may  reside.  They  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory  military 
service,  whether  by  sea  or  land.  No  forced  loans  shall  be  levied  upon  them ;  nor  sliall  their  pn^ 
perty  be  subject  to  any  other  charges,  requisitions,  or  taxes,  than  such  as  are  paid  by  the  native 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  in  their  respective  dominions. 

Abticlb  XL— It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  appoint  consuls  for 
the  protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  other  party  :  but.  before 
any  consul  shall  act  ns  such,  he  sliall,  tn  the  usual  form,  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  either  of  the  contracting  parUes  may  except  from  the  residence  of 
consuls  such  particular  places  as  either  of  them  may  judge  fit  to  be  excepted.  Tlie  Mexican  dip- 
lomatic agents  and  consuls  sliall  enjoy,  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majes^,  whatever 
privil^es,  exceptions,  and  immunities  are  or  shall  be  granted  toagentsof  the  same  rank  banging 
to  the  most  favoured  nation :  and,  in  like  manner,  the  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  of  his  Britan- 
nic Mtgesty  in  the  Mexican  territories  shall  enjoy,  according  to  the  strictest  reciproci^,  wbtuever 
privileges,  exceptions,  and  immunities  are  or  may  begrauted  t(»  the  Mexican  diplmmtlcsfeDts  and 
consuls  in  thecbminions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Abticlb  XII. — For  the  better  security  of  commerce  between  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Mwesty  and  the  citizens  of  the  Mexican  states,  it  ts  agreed  that  if,  at  any  time,  any  intemiptioQ 
of  friendly  intercourse,  or  any  rupture  should  unfortunately  take  place  between  the  two  contract- 
ing parties,  the  metchants  residing  upon  the  coasts  shall  be  allowed  six  months,  and  those  of  the 
interior  a  whole  year,  to  wind  up  their  accounts,and  dispose  of  ilieir  property;  and  that  a  safe 
conduct  sliall  be  given  them  to  embark  at  the  port  which  they  sliall  themselves  select.  All  those 
who  are  established  in  the  respective  dominions  and  territories  of  the  two  cwitractiDg  parties  in 
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tite  exerdse  of  any  trade  or  special  employment,  shall  have  tlie  privilege'  of  retnaioiog  and  con* 
tinuing  sndi  tntde  and  employment  therein,  without  any  manner  of  intemiptioD,  id  full  enjoy- 
ment of  thdr  liberty  and  property,  as  long  as  they  bebaTe  peaceably,  and  commit  no  offence 
agwtwt  the  laws ;  and  their  goods  and  effects,  of  whatever  description  th^  may  b^  shall  not  be 
liable  to  seizure  or  sequeatraiion,  or  to  any  other  charges  or  demands  tlian  those  which  may  be 
made  upon  tlie  like  effects  or  property,  belonging  to  the  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  respec- 
tive dominions  or  territories  in  which  such  subjects  or  citizens  may  reside.  In  the  same  case, 
ddits  between  individuals,  public  funds,  and  the  shares  of  companies,  shall  never  be  confiscated, 
sequestered,  or  detained. 

AsTicLB  XIII. — The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  residmg  in  the  Mexican  territories, 
shall  enjoy,  in  their  houses,  persons  and  properties,  the  protection  of  the  government ;  and,  con- 
tinuing in  possession  of  what  tbey  now  enjoy,  they  sball  not  be  disturbed,  molested,  or  annoyed 
in  any  manner,  on  account  of  their  religion,  provided  they  respect  that  of  the  nation  in  which 
tbey  reside,  as  well  as  the  constitution,  laws,  and  customs  of  tlie  country.  They  shall  continue  to 
enjoy,  to  tlie  full,  the  privilege  already  granted  to  tliem  of  burying,  in  the  places  already  assigned 
for  that  purpose  such  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  as  may  die  within  tlie  Mexican  territo- 
ries i  nor  snail  the  funerals  and  sepulchres  of  the  dead  be  disturbed  in  any  way,  or  upon  any  ac- 
count. The  dtizens  of  Mexico  shall  etgoy,  in  all  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the 
tame  protection,  and  shall  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  public  or  private, 
either  wiUiin  tbetr  own  houses,  or  in  the  cbapek  aud  places  of  worship  set  apart  for  that  pui^ 
pose. 

Aeticle  XIV. — The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  on  no  account  or  pretext  wha^ 
soever,  be  disturbed  or  molested  in  ihe  peaceable  possession  and  exercise  of  whatever  riglits,  pri- 
vileges, and  immunities  they  have  at  any  time  enjoyed  within  the  limits  described  and  laid  down 
in  a  convention,  signed  between  liis  said  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Spain, on  the  14th  of  July,  1786  ; 
whether  such  rishts,  privities,  and  immunities  shall  be  derived  from  the  stipulations  of  the  said 
convention,  or  from  any  other  concession  which  may  at  any  time  liave  been  made  by  the  Ring  of 
Spain,  or  his  predecessors,  to  British  subjects  and  settlers  residing  and  following  their  lawful  oc- 
cupations within  the  limits  aforesaid :  the  two  conlractiog  parties  reserving,  however,  for  some 
more  fitting  opportunity  the  further  arrangements  on  this  article. 

Akticlb  X  V. — The  government  of  Mexico  engages  to  co-operate  with  his  Britannic  Majesty 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  inhabiting  within  tlie 
territories  of  Mexico,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  from  taking  any  share  in  such  trade. 

Abticlb  XVL— The  two  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  treating  nnd 
agreeing  hereafter,  from  time  to  time,  upon  snch  other  articles  as  may  appear  to  them  to  coatrtbute 
still  further  to  the  improvement  of  ^ir  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  advancement  of  the  ceneial 
interests  of  their  respective  subjects  and  citizens ;  and  such  articles  as  may  be  so  agreed  upon, 
•ball,  when  duly  ratified,  be  regpirded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  present  treaty,  and  sliiul  have  the 
same  force  as  those  now  contained  in  it. 

ABTICX.B  XVII. — The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  London,  within  the  space  of  six  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed 
tfaCTeto  their  respective  seals. 

Done  at  London,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

(US.)  WILLIAM  HUSKISSON. 
(L.S.)  JAMES  J.  MORIER 

Additional  Ariieltt- 

Mexico  to recdve  i 
the  Treaty  signed 

considered  as  a  Mexican  ship,  a  ship  shall  actually  have  been  built  in' Mexico,  should  be  strictly 
and  literally  observed,  and  immediately  brought  into  operation — it  is  agreed  that,  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  any 
ships,  wheresoever  built,  being  bond fide  the  property  of,  and  wholly  owned  by  one  or  more  citizens 
of  Mexico,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  also  nanural 
bom  citizens  of  Mexico,  or  persons  domiciliated  in  Mexico,  by  act  of  the  government,  as  lawful 
subjects  of  Mexico,  to  be  certified  according  to  the  laws  of  that  country,  shall  be  considered  as 
Mexican  ships  ;  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
serving to  himself  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten  years,  to  claim  the  principle  of 
reciprocal  restriction  stipulated  for  in  the  Article  VII.  above  referred  to,  if  tlie  interests  of  British 
navigation  shall  be  found  to  be  prqudlced  by  the  present  exception  to  that  reciprocity,  in  fitvour 
of  Mexican  shipping. 

Abtiglb  IL^lt  IS  further  agreed  that;  for  the  like  term  of  ten  years,  the  stipulations  contauied 
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In  Articles  V.  and  VI.  of  the  preient  treaty,  shall  be  suspended ;  and,  in  Hen  thereof,  it  is  hereby 
wreed  that,  until  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  ten  yean,  British  ships  enterios  into  the  ports 
of  Mexico  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  of  liis  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  all  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Uie  United  King- 
dom, or  of  any  of  the  said  dominions,  imported  in  such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties 
than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payEd>le,  in  the  said  ports,  by  the  sliips,  and  the  like  goods,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manulkcture  of  the  most  favoured  nation  :  and,  reciprocally,  it  is  i^recd  that  Mexican 
ships  entering  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  other 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  from  any  port  of  the  states  of  Mexico,  and  all  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  said  states,  imported  in  such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or 
liigher  duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable,  in  the  said  ports,  Dy  the  shipi  and  the  like 
goods,  tlie  growth,  produce,  or  manu&cture  of  the  most  &Toured  nation ;  and  that  no  higher 
duties  shall  be  paid,  or  bounties  or  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  ai^  article  the 
growth,  prodnce,  or  manufiurtnre  of  the  dominions  of  ettlier  country,  in  the  ^ps  of  tibe  other, 
than  upon  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  in  the  ships  of  any  otherforeign  country. 

It  being  understood  that,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten  years,  the  stipulaticHis  of  the 
said  Vth  and  Vlth  Articles  sliall,  from  thenceforward,  be  io  full  force  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  present  addiUonal  articles  shall  hare  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  th^  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  treaty  signed  thii  day.   They  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifiaUioiiB  riall  be 

exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

Treaty  of  Amttyt  Commerce^  and  Navigatioaf  between  His  Majesty  and  the  UitUed 
Province  of  Hh  de  la  Plata.    Signed  at  Bvenos  Ayres,  February  2,  1825. 

Abticle  I.  There  shall  be  perpetual  amity  between  the  dominions  and  subjects  of  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  Provinces  of 
Kio  de  la  Plata  and  their  inhabitants. 

Abticlb  II.  There  shall  be,  between  all  the  territorira  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe, 
aud  the  territories  of  tlie  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come, 
with  their  shms  and  cargoes,  to  all  sttch  places,  ports,  and  rivers,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  to 
which  other  foreignets  are  or  may  be  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remun 
and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  said  territories  respectively;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and 
warehouses  for  the  purposes  of  their  commerce ;  and,  generally,  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
each  nation,  respectively,  ^all  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security  for  their  cms 
merce ;  subject  always  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  countries  respectively. 

Abticlb  III,  Same  as  third  article  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Abticle  V.  No  Iii^er  or  other  duties  or  charges  on  account  of  tonnnge,  light,  or  liarbour 
dues,  pilotage,  salvage  in  case  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any  other  local  charges,  shall  be  im- 
posed, in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  on  British  vessels  of  the  burthen  of 
above  120  tons,  tlian  those  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  said  United  Provinces  of 
the  same  burthen  t  nor  in  the  ports  of  any  of  his  Briiannic  Majesty's  territories,  on  the  ve^b  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  above  120  tons,  than  shall  be  payable  in  the  same  ports  on  British  vessels 
of  the  same  burthen. 

Akticlb  VI.  Same  as  in  Mexican  trea^. 

Abticlb  VII.  In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  r^ulatious  vriiidi 
may  respectively  constitute  a  British  vessel  or  a  vessel  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  it  is  herd)y 
agreed  that  all  vessels  built  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  owned,  navigatej^ 
and  registered  according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  considered  as  British  vesseU  ;  and 
that  all  vessels  built  in  the  territories  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  properly  registered  and  owned 
by  the  citizens  thereof,  or  any  of  them,  and  whereof  the  masterand  three-fourtlis  of  the  mariners, 
at  least,  are  citizens  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  shall  be  considered  as  vessels  of  the  sfud  United 
Provinces. 

Article  VIII. — All  merchants,  commanders  of  ships,  and  others  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  shall  have  the  same  liberty  in  all  the  territories  of  the  said  United  Provinces  as  the 
natives  thereof,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  themselves,  or  to  commit  them  to  the  management  of 
whomsoever  they  please  as  broker,  factor,  agent,  or  interpreter ;  nor  shall  tbey  be  obliged  to 
emjiluy  any  other  persons  for  those  purposes,  nor  to  pay  them  any  salary  or  remuneration  nnleas 
they  shall  choose  to  employ  them ;  and  absolute  frc«dom  shall  be  allowed,  in  all  cases,  to  the 
buyer  and  seller  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  into, 
or  exported  from,  the  said  United  Provinces,  as  they  shall  see  good. 

Abticlb  IX.— In  wliatever  relates  to  the  lading  and  unladine  of  ships,  the  safety  ofmerdiandise, 
goods,  and  effects,  the  dispcwal  of  property  of  every  sort  and  denominaticHi,  by  sale,  doiHUioii,  m 
exchange,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  as  also  tlie  administration  of  justice,  the  snbjects 
and  citizens  of  the  two  contracting  parties  stiall  enjoy,  in  their  respective  dominion^  the  same 
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privileges,  liberties,  and  rights  as  the  most  faToiired  nation,  and  shall  not  be  charged,  in  any  of 
these  respects,  with  any  higiier  duties  or  imposts  than  those  which  are  paid,  or  may  be  paid  by  the 
native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  power  in  wh'jse  dominions  they  may  be  resident.  They  shall  be 
exempted  liom  all  compulsorjr  military  serrice  whatsoever,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  and  from  all 
forced  loans  or  nitlitary  exactions  or  requiaitions ;  neither  shall  they  he  compelled  to  pay  any 
otdinary  taxes  under  any  pretext  wliatsoever,  greater  than  those  thac  are  paid  by  native  subjects 
orintizens. 

Aeticle  X.-~It  shall  be  free  Tor  eact)  of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  appoint  consuls  for  the 
protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  other  party ;  but  before  any 
consul  shall  act  as  such  he  shall,  in  the  usual  form,  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  government 
to  which  he  u  sent ;  and  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the  residence  of 
consuls  such  particular  places  as  either  of  them  may  judge  fit  to  be  so  excepted. 

Akticlx  XI. — For  the  better  security  of  commerce  between  the  subjects  of  liis  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  it  is  agreed  that  if  at 
any  time  any  interruption  of  friendly  commercial  intercourse,  or  any  niptureshould  unfortunately 
take  place  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  the  subjecis  or  citizens  of  eitlier  of  tlie  two  con- 
tracting parties  residing  within  the  dominions  of  the  other  sliall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining 
and  continuing  their  trade  therein,  without  any  manner  of  interruption,  so  long  as  they  beliave 
peaceably  and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws ;  and  their  effects  and  property,  whet^ier  in- 
trusted to  individuals  or  to  the  state,  shall  not  be  liable  lo  seizure  or  sequestration,  or  to  any  oUier 
demands  tlian  those  which  may  be  made  upon  the  like  effects  or  property  belonging  to  the  nadve 
inlubitants  of  the  state  in  which  such  subjects  orcitizens  may  reside. 

AaTicLB  XII. — The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  residing  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata  shall  not  be  disturbed,  persecuted,  or  annoyed  on  account  of  their  religion,  but 
tliey  shall  have  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  therein)  and  to  celebrate  divine  service  either  within 
their  own  private  houses  or  in  their  own  particular  churches  or  chapels,  whidi  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  build  and  maintain  in  convenient  places,  approved  of  by  the  government  of  the  said 
United  Provinces  :  liberty  slutll  also  be  granted  to  bury  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  who 
may  die  in  the  territories  of  the  said  United  Provinces  in  their  own  burial  places,  which,  in  the 
same  manner,  they  may  freely  establish  and  maintain.  In  tlie  like  manner,  the  citizens  of  the 
said  United  Provinces  stiall  enjoy,  within  all  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  M^esty,  a  perfect 
and  unrestnuned  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  exercising  their  religion  publicly  or  privately, 
withiu  their  own  dwelling-houses  or  in  the  ctiapels  and  places  of  worship  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  agreeably  to  the  system  of  toleration  established  in  the  dominions  of  his  said  miyesty. 

AaxicLE  XIII. — Same  as  ninth  article  in  Mexican  treaty, 

Abticls  XIV. — His  Britannic  Majesty  beingextremely  desirous  of  totally  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  eng^  to  co-operate  vtth  his  Britannic 
Majesty  for  the  completion  of  so  beneficent  a  work,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  inhabiting  witliin 
the  said  United  Provinces,  or  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  in  the  most  effectual  manner  and  by 
the  most  solemn  laws  from  taking  any  share  in  such  trade. 

Treaty  of  Amity^  Commerce,  and  Navigationt  between  Great  Britain  and  Colombia. 
Signed  at  Bogota,  \Bth  April,  1825. 

Abticlb  I. — There  shall  be  perpetual,  firm,  and  sincere  amity  belween  the  dominions  and 
subjects  of  his  Majesty  tlie  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehuid,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  and  the  state  and  people  of  Colombia. 

AftTiCLB  II. — There  shall  be  between  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  id  Europe 
and  the  territories  of  Colombia  a  redprocal  freedom  of  commerce.  The  subjects  and  citizens  of 
the  two  countries,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  secnrely  lo  come,  with  their  diips  and 
cargoes,  to  all  such  places,  ports,  and  rivers,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  to  which  other  foretgoers 
are  or  may  be  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any  part  of 
the  said  territories  respectively ;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  bouses  and  warehouses  for  the  purposes 
cf  their  commerce ;  and,  generally,  the  merchants  and  traders  of  each  nation  respectively  sliall 
ei^oy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security  for  their  commerce,  subject  always  to  the  law* 
and  statutes  of  the  two  countries  respectively. 

Abticles  hi.,  IV.,  v.,  and  VI. — Same  as  in  Mexican  treaty. 

AancLB  VII. — In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  regulations  which 
may  respectively  constitute  a  British  or  a  Colombian  vessel,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  all  vessels 
built  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  owned  by  British  subjects,  or  by  any  of  them, 
and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  British  subjects,  excepting 
where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  case,  sliall  be  considered  at  British  vesseb ;  and  that  all 
Tcssels  built  in  tlie  territories  of  Columbia,  and  owned  by  the  dtizens  tha«of,  or  any  of  them,  and 
vhereof  the  master  and  three-fonrths  of  the  mariner^  at  least,  are  ColomlnaD  citizens,  excepting 
where  tlie  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  cases*  sliall  be  considered  as  ColcHnbian  vessds. 

AancLES  VUI.,  IX.,  X.*  XI.,  and  XIL^Same  as  in  treaty  with  Buenos  Ayres. 
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AftTicLE  XIIl. — ^The  governmeDt  of  Colombia  engage  to  cooperate  with  bis  Britannic 
Majfsty  lor  the  total  abolition  of  tlie  slave  trade,  and  to  proliibit  all  persons  iuliabiting  within  the 
territories  of  Columbia,  in  the  most  efiectiial  manner,  from  taking  any  share  in  such  trade. 

Article  XIV. — And  forasmuch  as  it  would  be  convenient  and  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
faciliuting  the  mutual  good  understanding  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  and  lor  avoiding 
all  difficulties  henceforward,  that  other  articles  should  be  proposed  and  added  to  the  present 
treaty,  which  articles,  both  from  a  want  of  due  time  for  their  consideratioti,  as  well  as  from  the 
pressure  of  drcumstances,  cannot  at  present  be  drawn  up  with  required  pwfectioD,  it  baa  been 
and  is  agreed,  on  the  part  of  both  powers,  that  they  wdl,  with  the  least  posuble  delay,  come 
forward  to  treat  and  agree  upon  such  articles  as  may  be  wanting  to  this  treaty  and  deemed 
miiuially  benefidal,  and  which  anides,  when  they  shall  be  :^reed  upon  and  shall  be  duly  ratified, 
riiall  form  part  of  die  present  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation. 


Whereas  in  the  present  state  of  the  Colombian  shipping,  it  would  not  be  possible  fbr 
Colombia  to  take  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  established  by  Artides  V.,  VI^  and  VI].  of  the 
treaty  signed  this  day,  if  that  part  ^ould  be  carried  into  immediate  effect  which  stipulates  that 
in  order  to  be  considered  a  Colombian  ship  a  sliip  shall  actually  have  been  built  in  U)Ionibia— it 
is  agreed  that  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  ratiOcation  oi 
thU  treaty,  any  ships,  wheresoever  built,  bemgbon&JSde  the  property  of  any  of  the  citizens  of 
Colombia,  and  wliereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  tiie  mariners,  at  least,  are  also  Colombian 
citizens  excepting  where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  cases,  shall  be  considered  as  Colombian 
ships ;— his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reserving  to 
himself  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  seven  years,  to  claim  the  principle  of  redprocal 
restriction  stipulated  for  in  Article  VII.  above  referred  to,  if  the  interests  of  British  navigation 
shall  be  found  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  present  exception  to  that  reciprodty,  in  favour  of  Colombian 
shipping. 

The  present  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  treaty  signed  this  day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  shall  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereoC  the  respective  plenipt^ntiaries  hare  signed  the  same,  and  hare  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 


CtmventiQH  between      Majesty  and  the  State  of  Venezuela,    Siffned  at  Londtm,  29tk 

October,  1834. 

Whereas  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  consisting  of  fifteen  artides,  was  con- 
duded  between  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  slate  of  Colombia,  which  said  treaty,  together  with  an  additional  artide  thereto,  was  signed 
at  Bogota,  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1825 ;  and  whereas,  after  redting  that  extenuve  commercial 
intercourse  having  been  established  for  a  series  of  years  between  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  in  Europe  and  the  several  provinces  and  countries  of  America  which  (then  united)  con- 
stituted the  state  of  Colombia,  it  seemed  good  for  the  securiQ'  as  well  as  encouragement  of  such 
commercial  intercourse,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  understanding  between  his  said  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  said  state,  tliat  the  relations  then  subsisting  between  tbem  should  be  r^larly 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navi^tion ;  it 
was  in  and  br  the  said  treaty  declared  and  asr^d  that,  under  certMn  regulations  and  conditions 
therein  specified,  there  should  be  redprooal  freedom  of  commerce  between  the  territories  of  hb 
Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  and  the  territories  of  Colombia :  and  whereas  at  the  signing  of  the 
said  treaty,  the  provinces  of  Venezuela  were  united  with,  and  formed  a  component  part  of,  the 
state  of  Colombia,  but  have  since  tiiat  time  finally  and  entirely  separated  themselves  therefrom, 
and  from  all  other  countries  or  provinces  then  or  now  united  therewith,  and  have  become  a 
separate  and  independent  state  under  a  distinct  government :  and  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the 
commerdal  relations  or  intercourse  now  or  lately  subsisting  between  the  territories  of  his  Britannic 
Mqesty  in  Europe  and  the  teiritories  of  the  state  of  Venezuela  respectively,  should  oontinae 
and  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  regulations  and  conditions  as  ant  ex- 
pmsed  and  specified  in  the  aforesaid  treaty  between  his  said  majesty  and  the  state  of  Colombia, 
and  titat  his  majesty  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  said  state  of  Venezuela ;  it 
has  been  accordingly  agreed  to  conclude  a  convention  for  the  purpcees  aforesaid. 

Aeticli  I.— His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  state  of  Venezuela,  the  independence  of  which  state  is  hereby  acknowledged,  reco^ised,  and 
declared  by  his  swd  m^esty,  mutually  agree  to  adopt  and  confirm,  as  effectually  as  if  the  same 
were  inserted  word  for  word  therein,  the  several  articles  and  provisions  of  the  afores^d  treaty  con- 
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duded  between  bis  said  Majesty  and  the  state  of  Colombia,  together  with  the  aforesaid  additional 
article  thereto;  and  chat  all  the  matters  end  things  contuned  in  sncli  treaty  and  additional 
article  shall,  mutatu  mutaudit,  from  and  aAer  the  conclusion  of  the  present  convention,  be  applied 
to  the  high  conbacting  partiei.^  thdr  subjects  and  citizens,  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  recited 
word  for  word  herein ;  confirming  and  approving  hereby  all  matters  and  things  done  or  to  be 
done  by  their  respective  subjects  and  citizens,  under  tlie  aforesaid  treaty*  and  in  execution 
Umeof. 

Article  11. — The  high  contracting  parties  further  mutually  agree  to  adopt  and  confirm,  as 
part  of  the  present  convention,  as  effectually  as  if  tlie  same  were  inserted  word  for  word  herein, 
the  declaration  explanatory  of  that  part  of  the  Vllth  article  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  concluded 


between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  tiie  state  of  Colombia,  wherein  it  was  defined  what  ships 
should  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  British  and  Colombian  ships,  which  declara- 


on  behalf  of  the  said  stale  j  and  tliat  the  said  declaration,  and  llie  several  provisions  tlierein  con- 
tained shall,  from  and  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  convention,  mulatit  midandit,  be  applied 
to  his  said  uqesty  and  his  subjects,  and  to  the  said  state  of  Venezuela  and  its  dtizens,  as  effectu- 
ally as  if  the  nine  were  inserted  word  for  word  hernn. 


PERU. 

Trea^  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
PerU'BoHvian  Confederation,    Signed  at  Lima^  June  5^  1837. 

Abticlb  I. — Extensive  commercial  intercourse  having  been  established  forsome  time  between 
the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  States  which  compose  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confe- 
deration, it  seems  good  for  the  security  as  well  as  the  encouragement  of  such  commercial  inter- 
course,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  understanding  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  tlie 
said  Confederation,  tliat  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  them  should  be  regularly  acknow- 
ledged and  confirmed  by  the  siguature  of  a  treatv  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation. 

Articles  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VlU.— Same  asin  Mexican  treaty. 

Article  IX. —  In  whatever  relates  to  the  police  of  the  ports,  the  lading  and  nnlading  of  ships, 
the  safety  of  merchandise,  goods,  and  effects,  the  succession  to  personal  estatps  by  will  or  other- 
wise, and  the  disposal  of  personal  property  of  every  sort  and  denomination,  by  sale,  donation,  ex- 
change, or  testament,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  as  also  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  contracting  parties  sliall  enjoy,  in  ttieir  respective  dominions  and 
territories,  tlie  same  privileges,  liberties,  and  rights  as  n^ive  subjects ;  and  shall  not  be  charj^, 
in  any  f>f  these  respects,  with  any  higlier  imposts  or  duties  than  those  which  are  paid,  or  may  be 
paid,  bv  tlie  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  tlie  power  in  whose  dominions  or  territories  they  may 
be  resident  j  subject  of  course  to  the  local  laws  and  regulations  of  such  dominions  or  ter- 
ritories. 

In  the  event  of  any  subject  or  citizen  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  dying  without 
will  or  testament,  in  the  dominions  or  territories  of  the  said  contracting  parties,  ttie  consul-general 
or  consul  of  the  said  nation,  or,  in  his  absence,  his  representative,  shall  have  the  right  to  nomi- 
nate cnrators,  to  take  charge  of  the  property  of  tlte  deceased,  so  for  as  the  laws  of  each  country 
will  permit,  for  the  benefit  of  liis  lawful  Iieira  and  creditors,  without  interference,  giving  convenient 
notice  thereof  to  ttie  authorities  of  the  countries. 

AaTicLB  X. — The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  residing  in  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confedera- 
tion, and  the  natives  and  citizens  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation  residing  in  the  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  sliall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory  military  service  wlutsoever, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  and  from  all  forced  loans,  or  military  exactions  or  requisitions  ;  neither 
ftltall  they  be  compelled  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  pay  any  other  ordinary  charges,  requisi- 
tions, or  Uxes  greater  than  those  that  are  paid  by  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  territories  of 
the  contracUng  parties,  respectively. 

AaTicLBS  XI.  and  XI!.— Same  as  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Abticle  XIII. — The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  die  dtizens  of  the  Pem-Boliviao 
Confederation,  respectively,  shall  enjoy  in  their  bouses,  persons,  and  properties,  the  protection  of 
the  government,  and  continue  in  possession  of  the  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy.  And  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  residing  in  the  territories  of  the  Peru-lBolivian  Confederation, 
shall  furthermore  enjoy  the  most  perfect  and  entire  security  of  conscience,  wiihout  being  annoyed, 
prevented*  or  disturbed  on  account  of  their  religious  belitf.   Mather  shall  they  be  annoyed,  mo- 
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lested,  or  distutiwd  in  the  proper  exercise  of  tlieir  reti^on,  provided  that  this  take  place  in  private 
houses,  and  witti  a  decorum  due  to  divine  worship,  with  due  respect  to  the  laws,  usages,  aiid  cus- 
toms of  the  country.  In  the  lilce  manner,  tlie  citizens  of  the  Peni-Bolivian  Confederation  shall 
enjoy,  within  all  the  dominions  of  liia  Brttanoic  Majesty,  a  perfect  and  unrestrained  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  of  exercising  their  religion  publicly  or  privately,  within  their  own  dwelliag- 
hoiises,  or  in  the  clutpels  and  places  of  worship  appointed  for  that  purpose,  agreeably  to  the  sy^ 
tem  of  toleration  established  in  the  dominions  of  his  said  Majesty.  Liberty  shall  also  be  granted 
to  bury  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  of  tlie  two  contracting  parties,  who  may  die  in  the  do- 
minions or  terntories  of  the  other,  in  burial  places  of  their  own,  which,  in  tlie  same  manner,  they 
may  freely  establisli  and  maintain  ;  nor  sliall  the  funerals  or  sepulchres  of  tite  dead  be  distaibed 
in  any  way,  or  upon  any  account. 

Aeticlbs  XIV..  xV.,XVl.~Same  as  in  Hexican  treaty. 

Jd^lionai  Artida* 

Article  I. — Whereas,  in  the  preHmt  state  of  Peru- Bolivian  shipping  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  said  ConfederatioD  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  established  bv  the  Ar- 
ticles v..  VI.,  and  VII.,  of  the  treaty  signed  this  day,  if  that  part  of  the  Vlltli  Artfcle  which 
stipulates  that,  in  order  to  be  considered  as  a  Peru-Uolivian  sliip,  a  ship  ^lall  actually  have  been 
built  in  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation,  slioiild  be  strictly  and  literary  observed,  and  imme- 
diately brought  into  operation  ;  it  is  agreed  that,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  any  ships,  wheresoever  built 
being  bona  fide  the  property  ol;  and  wholly  owned  by,  one  or  more  citizens  of  the  Peni-Boliviao 
Confederation,  and  whereof  the  masier  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  at  least  are  also  natural 
bom  citizens  of  the  Perii-BoUvian  Confederation,  or  persons  domiciliated  in  the  Peru-Bolivian 
Confederation  by  act  of  the  government,  as  lawful  subjects  of  the  I'eru-Bohvian  Confederation, 
to  be  certified  according  to  the  laws  of  that  country,  shall  be  considered  as  Peru-Bolivian  ships  ; 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reserving  to  hioiselt 
the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  aud  term  of  fifteen  years,  to  claim  tlte  principle  of  reciprocal  re^rio* 
tion  stipulated  for  in  the  Article  VII.  above  referred  to,  if  the  interests  of  British  navigation  shall 
be  found  to  be  prgudiced  by  the  present  exception  to  that  reciprocity,  in  &vour  of  Peru-Bolivian 
shipping. 

Article  II. — It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  Articles  V.  and  VI.  of  the  present  treaty  shall  be  suspended  ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof 
it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  until  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  British  ships  en- 
tering into  the  poru  of  the  Peru-BoliviaR  Confederation,  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  atiy  other  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  and  all  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kiugdom,  or  of  any  of  ihe  said  dominions,  im- 
ported in  such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable  in 
tlie  said  ports  by  uie  ships,  and  the  like  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most 
favoured  nation  ;  and,  reciprocally,  it  is  agreed  that  Peru-Bolivian  ships  entering  into  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  do- 
minions, from  any  port  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation,  and  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  said  Confederation,  imported  in  such  ships,  sliall  pay  no  other  or  higher 
duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable  in  the  said  ports,  by  the  ships  and  the  like  goods,  the 
growtli,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  fiivoured  nation ;  and  that  no  higher  duties  sh^  be 
paid,  or  bounties  or  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  either  country,  in  the  ships  of  the  other,  tbaii  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  the  like  articles  in  the  ships  of  any  other  foreign  country. 

It  being  understood  that,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  stipulations  of  the 
said  Vth  and  Vlth  Artides  shall,  from  thenceforward,  be  in  nill  force  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  present  additional  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  th^  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  signed  this  day.  They  diall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

T reaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Nav^aHon,  between  his  Mi^eafy  and  the  SepubUe  ^ 

Bolivia.    Signed  al  Sucre,  September  29, 1840. 

AsTicLEs  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII..  IX.,  X^Same  as  in  Mexican  and  Peni- 
Bolivian  Treaty. 

Abticlbs  XI.  and  XII.~-Same  as  in  Mexican  Treaty. 
Abticleb  XIII.  and  XIV.— Same  as  in  Peru-Bolivian  Treaty. 
Aeticles  XV.  and  XVI.— Same  as  in  Mexican  Treaty. 
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Akticli  I. — Whereas,  in  the  present  slate  of  BoliTian  sbippio^  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  said  repabUc  to  receiTe  the  full  advantage  of  the  reciproct^  establiifaed  the  Articles  V., 
VI^  and  Vll.  of  the  Treaty  signed  this  dajr,  if  that  part  of  the  Vlltfa  Article,  which  stipulates 
that,  in  order  to  be  ccnsidned  as  a  Bolivian  ship,  a  ship  shall  actually  have  been  buitt  in  the  re- 
public of  Bolivia,  should  be  strictly  and  literary  vbsened,  and  immediately  brought  into  opna- 
tion ;  it  is  agreed  that,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this  Treaty,  any  ships,  whercwever  built,  bein^  bona  Jtde  the  pro* 
perty  of,  and  wholly  owned  by,  one  or  more  dtisens  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  and  whereof  the 
master  and  three-fourtlis  of  tbe  mariners,  at  least,  are  also  natural  bom  citixens  of  the  republic  of 
Bolivia,  or  persons  domiciliated  in  the  republic  of  Bolivia  by  act  of  tlie  government,  as  lawful 
subjects  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  to  be  certified  according  to  the  laws  of  that  country,  shall  be 
considered  as  Bolivian  ships ;  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Briuin 
and  Ireland  reserving  to  benelf  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  fiiiteen  years,  to  claim 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  restriction  stipulated  for  in  the  Article  VII.  above  referred  to,  if  the 
interests  of  Britiali  navigation  shall  be  found  to  be  prqudiced  by  the  present  exception  to  that  re- 
ciprocity, in  favour  of  IMirian  shipping. 

Aancu  II.— It  is  further  agreied  that,  for  the  like  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  stipulations  coo- 
tained  in  the  Articles  T.  and  Vl.  of  the  present  Trea^  shall  be  suspended  t  and,  in  lieu  thmof. 
it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  until  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  British  ships  enter- 
ing into  the  ports  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, or  any  other  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  and  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
muiu&cture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the  said  domtnioDS,  imported  in  such  ships, 
shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable,  in  the  stud  ports  by  the 
ships,  and  the  like  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  favoured  nation ;  and, 
reaprocally,  it  is  agreed  tliat  Bolivian  ships  entering  into  tbe  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Briuin  and  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  from  any  port  of 
the  republic  of  Bolivia,  and  all  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  said  republic 
imported  in  such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable  in 
the  said  ports,  by  the  ships  and  tbe  like  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  fa- 
voured nation ;  and  tiiat  no  higher  duties  sliall  be  paid,  or  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed  on  the 
ezporiation  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  tbe  dominions  of  either 
conotiv,  in  the  ships  of  tbe  other,  than  upm  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  in  the  ships  of 
aoj  other  foreign  country. 

It  being  understood  that,  at  die  end  of  tiie  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  stipulations  of  the 
•aid  Vth  and  Vlth  Artides  shall,  from  thenceforward,  be  in  full  force  between  the  two 
countries. 

AaTicLB  III.— If  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  Treaty  in  the  Spanish  language,  an  involuntaiy 
error  has  been  made  in  the  translation,  tne  English  text  is  to  be  adhered  to. 

The  present  additional  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  th^  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  tbe  Treaty  signed  this  day.  They  shall  he  mtified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
cadianged  at  the  same  time. 

7Vea^0^  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Oriental  Be- 
pubUe  of  the  Uruguay.   Signed  at  London^  August  26, 1842. 

AxTicus  I.  and  II.— Same  as  in  Mexican  Treaty. 

AancLz  III — There  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navi^ion  between  and 
amongst  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  tbe  two  high  contracting  parties ;  and  the  sul>}ects  and  dtizens 
of  the  two  conntries,  respectively,  shall  not  pay  in  the  ports,  harbour^  roads,  rities,  towns,  or 
places  whatsoever  in  eitlmr  country,  any  other  or  higher  duties,  taxes,  or  imposts,  under  whatso- 
ever names  designated  or  included,  than  those  which  are  there  paid  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
the  most  favoured  nation  ;  and  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  M^oy  the  same  rights,  privileges,  liberties,  favours,  immunities,  and  exemptions,  in  matters  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  that  are  granted,  or  may  hereafter  be  granted,  in  either  country,  to  the 
sul^ects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

No  duty  of  customs  or  other  impost  shall  be  chained  upon  any  goods  the  produce  of  one 
country,  upon  importation  by  sea  or  by  land  from  such  country  into  the  other,  higlier  than  the 
duty  or  impost  charged  upon  goods  of  tbe  same  kind,  the  produce  of,  or  imported  from,  any  other 
country.  And  her  Majesty  3ie  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  do  hereby  bind  and  engage  themselves  not  to  grant 
an^  favour,  privilege,  or  immunity  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation,  to  the  subjects  or 
dttseni  <tf  any  other  State,  which  shall  not  be  also  and  at  the  same  time  extended  to  tbe  sul^ects 
or  citizens  of  the  other  high  contracting  party  ;  gratuitously,  if  the  concession  in  favour  of  that 
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other  State  ihall  have  been  gratuitous  ;  and  on  giTiog  at  nearly  as  pombla  the  Mune  compemaHoD 

or  equivalent,  in  case  the  concession  shall  have  been  conditional. 
Akticlks  IV.,  v.,  VI.— Same  aa  in  Mexican  Treaty. 

Aa-ncLS  VII.— The  subjects  of  ber  Britannic  Majesty  slidl  have  ftill  liberty,  in  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  die  Uruguay,  to  manage  their  own  aflUrs  tbeauelvsB,  or  to  com- 
mit them  to  the  management  of  whomsoever  they  pleaae,  as  broker,  &ctor,  MjSfatt  or  interpreter ; 
and  they  sliall  not  be  obliged  to  employ  any  otoer  persons  in  those  eapadties,  than  thme  em- 
ployed by  the  citizens  «f  Uie  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uroguay  t  and  they  diall  not  be  restrained 
in  tfaefr  choice  of  penon  to  act  in  sndi  capacities,  nor  be  obliged  to  paf  them  anv  other  mSary 
or  remuneration  than  such  as  is  paid  in  like  caaea  by  the  ciiizenB  of  iae  said  repabfic ;  and  aba»< 
lute  freedom  dialt  be  allowed  in  all  cases  to  the  buyer  and  seller  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  of 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the 
Uruguay,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  provided  they  observe  the  laws  and  established  custoina  of  the 
countty.  The  same  privileges  shall  be  enjoyed  in  the  doiniDioDs  of  ber  Briunnlc  Mqea^  by  the 
citixens  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Urugaay,  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  subjects  and  citizens  of  each  of  the  contmcting  parUes,  respectively,  shall,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other,  receive  and  enjoy  full  and  perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and  property, 
and  shall  have  free  and  open  access  to  tlie  courts  of  justice  in  the  said  cuantries,  respectively, 
for  tlie  prosecution  and  defence  of  their  jnst  rights ;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ,  in  ail 
causes,  the  advocates,  attorneys,  or  agents  of  whatever  description,  whom  th^  may  think 
[voper  }  and  they  sliall  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  the  some  rights  and  privileges  therein,  as  native 
citizena. 

Amncu  VIII.— In  whatever  relates  to  the  police  porta,  the  ladingand  unlading  of  diipa; 
tbe  aafehr  of  nieichaadia^  goods,  and  effects,  the  sucoesston  to  pemonal  estates  by  mil  or  other- 
wise, and  the  diapoaal  of  personal  property,  of  every  sort  and  denomination,  b^  sale,  donation, 
exdiange,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatooevert  »d  to  the  admiirfstiation  of  justice:  theaubgects 
and  citizens  of  each  of  tlie  two  contnu^ng  partiea  riiall  enjoy,  in  the  dominions  and  territwici 
of  the  other,  tbe  same  privil^ee,  liberties,  and  ri^ts,  as  native  subjects  or  citiiens ;  and  thn 
shall  not  be  chained,  in  any  of  theae  respects,  with  any  higlier  imposts  or  duties  than  those  wlua 
are  or  may  be  paid  by  natives  {  conforming  of  course  to  the  local  laws  and  regulationa  of  aocb 
dominions  or  territories. 

And  it  is  farther  agreed,  that  the  subjecu  and  citiiens  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  have 
and  enjoy,  in  all  the  dominions  or  territories  of  each  other,  the  most  full  and  perfect  libnty  to 
devise  or  dispose  of  their  property  and  effect*  of  evety  kind  and  denomination,  and  wbereaoevw 
situate,  by  will  or  teatament,  to  iuch  penon  or  persons,  md  in  auch  proporUimaaa  their  own  free 
will  may  dictate. 

If  anyaotriect  or  dtizen  of  either  of  the  two  oontracthig  parties  should  die  without  will  or 
testament  in  the  dominions  or  territories  of  the  other,  the  consul-general  or  com ul,  or,  in  his  ab< 
lenoe,  tbe  representative  of  such  conanliigenend  or  cotisul,  shall  have  dwri^  to  nominate  curators 
to  take  i^iaj^e  of  the  property  of  tbe  deoeued,  so  iar  as  tbe  laws  of  tfie  country  will  permit,  for 
tbe  benefit  of  the  lawful  heirs  and  creditors  of  the  deceased,  without  being  interfered  with  the 
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teiritoriea  of  the 
_   I  the  dominions 

of  her  Britannic  Majes^,  shall  Ve  exempted  from  ah  compuhory  military  service  whataoever, 
either  by  sea  or  land,  anci  from  all  forced  loans  or  militmy  exactions  or  requisitions. 

Neither  shall  they  be  compelled,  under  any  pretext  whataoever,  to  pay  any  charges,  requisitions, 
or  taxes,  greater  than  those  which  are  or  mqr  be  pud  by  native  subjecto  or  citizena  of  tiie  terri- 
tories in  which  they  reside. 

AaVJCLE  X.— ft  shall  be  free  for  ea^  of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  appoint  consah  for  the 
protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  aud  territoriea  of  the  other  party ;  but  no  consul 
shall  act  as  such,  until  he  shall,  in  the  usual  form,  be  approved  and  admitted  l>y  the  government 
to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  either  of  tlie  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the  reaidaioe  of  con- 
sult such  particular  places  as  they  may  judge  fit  to  he  excepted.  The  ^plomatie  asmla  and  con- 
suls of  the  Oriental  Repuhlic  of  tlie  Uruguay,  in  the  doimniona  of  her  Britannic  Majea^,  shall 
enjoy  whatever  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunitiea,  are  or  may  there  be  granted  to  agents  of 
the  same  rank  helon^ng  to  the  most  favoured  nation ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  diplomatic  ageott 
and  consuls  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  in  the  territories  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  tbe  Oni|iU|y, 
shall  eigoy,  according  to  the  strictest  reciprocity,  whatever  privileges,  exemptions,  and  iamanities^ 
are  or  may  there  be  granted  to  tbe  diplomatic  agrote  and  consuls  of  the  most  fiiTonred  na- 
tion. 

Article  XI.— Same  as  Article  XII.  in  Mexican  Trea^. 
Article  XIL— Same  as  Article  XI 11.  in  Peru-Bolivian  Treaty. 

AartCLB  XIII,— The  present  Treaty  sbidl  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  tbedate 
thereof ;  and  further,  until  the  eod  of  twdve  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  putie* 
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•ball  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  iDteadon  to  tenniuate  the  same :  each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  sudi  notice  to  the  other  at  the  «ia  of  the 
said  term  of  ten  yeats,  or  at  any  subsequent  tioae. 

And  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  them,  that  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  motitlis  after  such  no- 
tice  shall  have  been  received  by  either  party  from  the  other,  tliis  Treaty,  and  all  the  provisions 
thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine. 

Additional  Article. — Wbereas  by  Article  IX.  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Na- 
vigation, concluded  and  signed  this  day  between  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Oriental  Republic 
oitlie  Uruguay,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  subjects  of  tier  Britannic  Majesty,  residing  in  the  said 
public,  shall  not  be  compelled,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  pay  any  charges,  requisitions,  or 
taxes,  greater  than  those  which  are  or  may  be  paid  by  native  citizens ;  and  whereas,  by  a  law  of  the 
Oriental  AraubUc  of  the  Urnguay,  a  fbreigner  pays  for  the  licence  to  open  a  shop,  or  other  estab- 
lidiment  iDcluded  in  the  proviuonB  of  the  said  law,  a  sum  ^reat«  than  that  which  is  paid  by  a  nfr- 
tive  citiioi ;  her  Britannic  Blajesly  engages,  notwithstanding  the  provisioos  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  Article,  not  to  insist  upon  the  ^lidon  of  this  distinction,  so  long  as  it  exists  impartiaUy 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  every  other  foreign  nation. 

And  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay  engages,  on  liia 
part,  that  if  at  any  future  time,  the  amount  payable  by^  Bntish  subjects  for  such  licence  should  be 
increased,  a  corresponding  increase  shall  at  the  same  time  be  made  in  the  sum  pajvble  by  native 
citizens  of  the  Republic ;  so  that  the  proportion  between  the  sum  payable  by  British  subjects  and 
thesuro  payable  b^  citizens  of  the  Oneotal  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  respectively,  shall  never  be 
altered  to  the  prtijudice  of  British  subjects. 

The  present  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  signed  this  day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  mtifieations  shall  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

SxcoHD  Additiohal  AmnoLB. — Whereas  a  strict  and  imme^ate  execodon  of  that  part  of 
Article  VI.  of  the  TMaty  of  Ami^,  Commote^  and  Navintion,  lipied  at  Loidon  on  tne  26di 
<tf  August,  1842,  between  her  Ma^esn  the  Queoi  of  the  United  Kiiwdoni  of  Great  Aitafai  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Oriental  Repnbkc  of  the  Urugiu^  which  stipulates  that  a  ship  must  have  beoi 
actually  built  within  the  territory  of  the  Oriental  Republic  cn  the  Uruguay,  to  be  considered  a 
•hip  of  that  Republic,  would,  in  the  present  state  of  Uruguay  shipping,  deprive  the  Republic  of 
the  fall  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  intended  to  be  established  by  Uie  Treaty;  it  is  agreed  that, 
for  the  space  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  said  Trea^, 
any  ships,  wheresoever'built,  being  ovmed,  navigated,  and  re^stered  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  VI.  of  the  Treaty,  shall  be  considered  as  snips  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the 
Uruguay :  her  Majesty  the  Queen  tbe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reserving 
to  herself  tbe  right  to  claim,  at  the  end  of  the  Eaid  term  of  seven  years,  the  strict  enforcement  of 
all  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  said  article  of  the  Treaty,  relative  to  the  conditions 
which  are  to  determine  tbe  national  character  of  vessels  of  tbe  Orieotal  Republic  of  the  Uru- 
gtiar 

The  present  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  had  been  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  aforesaid  Trea^  of  the  26th  of  August,  1842.  It  shall  be  tatified,  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  those  of  the  Trea^. 

BRAZIL. 

Hie  Commerdat  Tivato  with  Brazil  has  expired  in  accordance  with  a  notice  given  two  years 
previously  to  tiiat  effect,  ffo  new  Treaty  has  a*  yet  been  negociated  in  consequence  of  exclud- 
ing hy  a  prohibitory  duly,  sugar,  the  prodnce  of  maBl  by  the  British  sugar  duties  acts  of  1842, 
1848,  1844, 1845. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CliSTOUS'  TAKIFF  OF  THE  SPANISH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Tjix  commercial  regulations  and  custom-house  prohibitions  and  duties  of  the  Spanish 
American  Republics  have  been  characterised  by  barbarous  restrictions  and  by  ignorance 
of  all  sound  principles  of  commerce  and  finance.  The  most  absurd  restrictions  eveo 
upon  internal  traffic,  and  the  most  preposterous  attempts  to  protect  national  industry, 
have  been  adopted  since  the  independence  of  those  states,  and  as  suddenly  and  ca- 
priciously altered  in  form.  These  regulations,  and  prohibitions,  and  duties  have,  like 
the  revolutions  ot  Uiose  unfortunate  countries,  been  suddenly  and  capriciooaly  changed 
by  every  new  ruler,  but  always  to  the  great  injury  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Though  the  latest  tables  of  duties  whicn  we  have  obtamed  may,  in  a  very  short 
period,  be  altered,  we  believe  the  changes  wilt  not,  for  some  time,  materully  alter  the 
amount  of  duty,  nor  the  restrictions  on  trade. 

MEXICO. 

General  Qmmerciat  Segulatiom  for  the  MarUime  and  Frontier  Cuatom-kotuett  «- 
cording  to  the  Laws  of  the  27th  of  Augustf  1845. 

Article  I. — Every  vessel  of  whatever  nation,  not  at  war  with  Mexico,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  such  ports  of  the  latter  as  are  open  to  foreign  commerce ;  and  in  the  act  of 
aniving,  the  captain,  or  supercargo,  and  the  crew,  as  well  ai  the  vessel  and  the  cu|0, 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  regulations  prescribed  in  this  decree ;  to  the  payment  of  doties, 
and  to  the  penalties  established  by  it,  or  to  the  measures  in  force  at  the  time  of  arriving. 
Vessels  shall  therefore  be  considered  as  arrived  for  all  the  uses  of  thw  tariff  immediately 
on  casting  anchor  in  the  waters  of  the  port. 

Article  II. — Vessels  proceeding  from  a  foreign  port,  not  excepting  national  vessels, 
shall  bring  no  more  merchandise  than  is  destined  for  the  Mexican  port  to  which  they  are 
bound.  The  breach  of  this  article  shall  be  punished  by  confiscating  the  vessel  and  Ibe 
merchandise  not  destined  to  the  same  port. 

Article  III. — ^The  following  ports  are  open  to  foreign  commerce : 

'Sisal. 

Cam  peachy. 

Santa  Juan  Bautista  de  Tabasco. 
Vera  Cruz. 

Santa  Anna  de  Taumalipas. 
Matamoros. 
Matagorda. 
Velasco 

^Galveston 
rAcapulco. 

In  the  Pacific  <  San  Bias. 

^Mazatlan. 

In  the  Gulf  of  California  .  .  .  Guaimas. 
In  the  Sea  of  Upper  California       .       .  Monterey. 

Section  I. 

Articlk  IV.— National  vessels,  conveying  foreign  or  native  goods,  producr,  or 
other  effects  from  one  port  to  another,  or  others  in  the  republic,  shall  be  free  from  tonnage 
duties. 

Article  V. — ^The  following  effects  shall  be  free  of  all  duties  in  whatever  vessel  tbey 
nay  be  imported,  viz. : 
3.  Card- wire. 

2.  Exotic  or  dissected  animals. 

3.  Quicksilver. 

4.  Mineral  coal^  until  the  mines  of  the  republic  supply  it. 


In  the  Mexican  Gulf 
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.5.  Mineralogicul  and  geological  collections. 

6.  Objects  of  uatural  history. 

7.  Designs  and  models  of  machinn,  edifices,  OKmuments,  and  shipping. 

8.  Bricks  and  earth  for  foundry  furnaces. 

9.  Prioting  types. 

10.  Printed  books,  stitched  and  manuscript,  or  printed  music,  not  including  in  this  Ex- 

emption books  and  other  prints  used  for  infant  schools,  or  for  devotion,  'and 
bound  or  haU-boond  books. 

1 1 .  Topographical  and  geographical  maps  and  charts. 

13.  Machines,  apparatus,  and  instruments  for  scientific  purposes. 

13.  Machines  and  apparatus  for  agriculture,  mining,  and  the  arts,  except  atUls  that  are 

not  of  new  invention.  (In  this  and  the  preceding  classification  machines  are  un- 
derstood to  be  such  works  as  are  composed  of  various  pieces,  with  the  objectW 
putting  into  play  mechanical  power ;  and  a^parattu  such  works  as  are  composed 
of  various  pieces  adapted  for  experiments  in  physics,  and  the  chemicaraffiuities 
of  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  or  imponderable;  things  that  can  be  sold  se- 
parately, such  as  pi^  iron,  oil,  broad  cloth,  plush,  skins,  &&,  though  coming  as 
connected  with  machmery,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties.) 

14.  Ancient  and  modern  coins  of  all  metals,  and  facsimiles  of  them  in  compositions;|or 

pasteboard. 

15.  Ship  masts. 

16.  Exotic  plants  and  their  seeds. 

17.  New  vessels  of  all  kinds,  destined  to  become  natnrnUsed. 

18.  linen  rags. 

19.  Printing  ink. 

Articlb  VTL  Such  articles  as  are  declared  free  of  importation  duties,  shall  also  be 
free  of  all  other  duties  in  their  tran«t  through  the  cmintry. 

Article  VIII.  Although  the  effects  enumerated  in  the  &th  article  shall  he  free  of 
all  duties,  they  must  be  entered  in  the  general  manifest  of  the  vessel,  and  bring  parti- 
cular  invoices  with  them  made  in  conformity  with  what  is  prescribed  in  Article  XXVIII. 
Goods  arriving  in  the  republic  without  said  documents,  and  having  a  consignee,  he  shall 
pay  only  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  but  should  there  be  no  consignee  to  take  charge  of  them 
immediately,  the  fine  shall  be  levied  on  said  effects,  which  in  this  cue  shall  be  100 
dollars,  and  the  surplus  effects  shall  be  delivered  to  the  respective  consuls,  that  they 
may  bold  them  at  the  disposal  of  whoever  may  have  a  right  to  them. 

Section  II. — ProkibiiioHS. 

Aeticlb  IX. — The  importation  of  the  following  effecu  is  prohilnted  under  the  pe 
nalty  of  confiscation,  and  other  penalties  imposed  by  this  tariff : 

1.  Brandy  distilled  from  sugar-cane,  and  any  other  not  from  the  grape,  except  gin  and 

rum  imported  in  bottles  and  jars. 

2.  SUrch. 

3.  Aniseed,  cumin,  and  caraway-seed. 

4.  Capers. 

5.  Sugar  of  all  kinds. 

6.  Rice. 

7.  Raw  Cotton. 

8.  Indigo. 

9.  Brass  and  copper  wire  of  all  kinds. 

10.  Fire-arms,  and  other  arms  of  all  kind. 

11.  Sulphur. 

12.  Boots  and  half-boots  of  leather  or  cloth,  with  soles  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

13.  Buttons  of  every  metal,  which  are  engraved  or  stamped  on  the  obverse  or  reverse 

with  the  national  or  Spanish  arms. 

14.  Coffee, 

15.  Manufactured  wax. 

16.  Cast  nails  of  all  sises. 

17.  Copper  in  pigs,  and  manufactured  into  utensils  for  domestic  use. 
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18.  Cumin. 

19.  Tortoiseshell  and  horn,  manufactured  into  articles  of  the  latter  miterial  only. 
30.  Epaulettes  of  all  kinds  and  metals  for  military  insignia. 

21.  Cordovan  leather  of  all  kinds  and  qualities. 

22.  Tin  in  blocks. 

23.  All  kinds  of  prints,  miniatures,  pictures,  and  figures  that  are  obscene*  and  in  general 

every  article  of  workmanship  that  is  obscene,  and  contrary  to  relig^n  and  good 
morals. 

24.  Artificial  flowers. 

25.  All  kinds  of  galloons  made  of  metals  or  other  materiab. 

26.  Chamois  leaUier  of  all  kinds. 

27.  Woollen  doths  of  the  poorest  and  coarsest  kiods,  called  *'gerga*'  and  *<gergae- 

tilla." 

28.  Wheat  flour,  except  for  Tocatan. 

29.  Every  kind,  number,  and  ccUour  of  cotton  yam. 

30.  Every  kind,  number,  and  colour  of  cotton  thread. 

31.  Thread  of  cotton  and  linen  mixed. 
3?.  Soap  of  all  kinds. 

33.  Children's  toys. 

34.  Common  earthenware,  glazed  or  not  glazed,  printed  or  plain. 

35.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  prohibited  by  competent  authority. 

36.  Blank  books,  ruled  or  not  ruled,  and  invoices,  bills  of  exdiange,  bills  of  lading,  and 

forms  of  custom-bouse  docnmenti,  wheUier  printed,  engraved  or  Udiographed. 

37.  Hog's  lard. 

38.  Molasses. 

39.  Timber  of  all  kindit  exewting  for  ship  maati^  fine  wood  for  veneers,  and  that  per- 

mitted in  Tampico  and  Hatamoros  by  Uie  decne  of  dw  3rd  of  Jane,  1840,  sub- 
ject to  tiie  duties  ass^;ned  to  it 

40.  Munitions  of  war,  whether  of  lead,  or  any  other  metal. 

41 .  Playing  cards  of  all  kinds. 

42.  Gold  leaf  or  tinsel. 

43.  Broad  cloth,  not  of  the  first  qnality. 

44.  Parchments,  except  for  drawing. 

45.  Lead  in  the  rough  or  refined. 

46.  Gunpowder,  except  for  sp<vting. 

47.  Ploughshares  of  the  same  form  as  that  used  in  the  country. 

48.  **  Rebosos"  (cotton  scarfs  of  the  country)  of  all  kinds,  and  all  printed  or  closded 

cloUis,  imitating  them. 

49.  AU  kinds  of  ready-made  clothing,  inclading  vestments  and  clerical  ornaments. 
(The  following  articles  excepted  : 

Bands  and  sashei^  with  or  without  fringe. 

Covered  buttons  of  all  kinds.   Leather  abirts. 

Stocking  web,  shirts  and  drawera,  whether  of  tilk,  cotton,  or  wooL 

Silk  scarfs. 

Netted,  or  elastic  caps,  whether  of  ulk,  cotton,  or  wool. 
Gloves. 

Stockings,  hats,  and  suspenders. 
Handkerchiefs. 

Shawls,  with  and  without  linings.) 

50.  Common  salt. 

51.  Saltpetre. 

52.  Blankets  and  coverlets  of  cotton  or  woollen,  or  of  a  mbcture  of  both. 

53.  **  Sayal"  (a  fafavic  made  of  wool  and  loir)  and  sayaUte  (a  ooarae  wooHen  stuff  called 

in  some  places  taminy). 

54.  Tallow  in  the  rough  and  refined. 

55.  Tobacco  of  all  kinds  and  in  every  form.    It  can  only  be  imported  by  the  direotw  of 


the  tobacco  monopoly,  but  private  licences  for  cigars  and  rappee  will  be  granted 
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by  the  goverament,  in  which  case  the  duties  will  be  paid  at  three  dollars 
per  pound. 

£6.  Plain  and  ribbed  cloths,  bleached,  and  unbleached,  made  of  cotton  alone  or  mixed, 

that  do  not  exceed  thirty  threads  weft  and  warp  on  a  quarter  inch. 
517.  Unbleached,  twilled,  and  satin-faced  cloths,  made  of  cotton  only  or  mixed,  which 

do  not  exceed  thirty  threads  weft  and  warp  on  a  quarter  inch. 
58.  PlftiD  coloared  cloths  of  fast  colours  made  of  cotton  only,  or  mixed,  which  do  not 
exceed  twenty-five  threads  weft  and  warp  on  a  quarter  inch. 
(When  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  tariff  colours  are  alluded  to,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  definition  includes  not  only  the  colours  which  resist  the  action  of  water,  soap,  and 
light,  but  also  those  which  do  not  resist  them,  but  always  retain  enough  colour  to  prevent 
them  being  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  bleached  and  unbleached  cottons  manufactured 
in  the  country.) 

69.  Plain  coloured  cloths  of  fugitive  colours,  made  of  cotton  only,  or  mixed,  which  do 
not  exceed  thirty  threads  under  the  quarter  inch  of  weft  and  warp. 

60.  Salt  pork  cured  or  pressed  and  the  offal  of  pigs. 

(In  this  prohibition  are  not  included  sausage*  and  smoked  hanu.) 

61.  Wheat  and  all  other  grain. 

62.  Shoes  and  slippers. 

With  respect  to  manufactured  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  the  following  are  exempted 
from  the  said  prohibition,  and  they  shall  pay  thecorresponding  duties:— 
Awl  blades. 
Fish  hooks. 

Barrel  hoop  and  hoop  iron. 
Gimlets. 

Braces  and  bracebits. 
Gravers. 

Knives  proper  to  the  arts. 

Strings  for  musical  instruments. 

Hand  vices. 

Holes  for  dentists. 

Files. 

Saws. 

Screws. 

Articu  X.  The  law  of  the  29th  of  March,  1 837,  lemuns  in  force,  inasmuch  as  the 
powers  given  by  it  to  the  states'  legislatures  for  fixing  the  periods  for  allowing  the  impor- 
tatnn,  are  exercised  by  the  « juntas"  of  the  departments. 

AitTiCLE  XL  The  importation  of  wheat  into  the  state  of  Chiapas  is  permitted  in  such 
cases  as  the  ''junta"  of  the  department  shall  determine. 

Section  III, —  Of  jDmties  on  a  Valtuiiiim  to  be  ^xed  accoriSng  to  &e  prices  of 
Articles  witMn  the  BepubUc. 

Article  XII.  All  goods,  produce,  and  effects  included  in  this  tariff  shall  pay  Uie  rates 

designated  in  it. 

The  goods  which  exceed  a  vara  in  width  shall  be  reduced  to  square  measure,  and  the 
rate  shall  be  collected  on  each  square  vara ;  but  cloths  under  a  vara  wide,  which  are  joined 
together  by  a  seam  or  list,  are  not  to  be  passed  as  a  single  piece,  otherwise  it  wit!  be  held 
as  a  fraud.  Those  which  are  not  specified  in  this  tariff,  shall  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
thirty  percent. 

Article  XIll.— The  vessels,  barrels,  or  bottles,  which  contain  liquids,  and  the 
common  wrappers  of  piece  goods,  including  up  to  ten  \aras  of  inside  wrapper,  whether  of 
linen,  woollen,  or  cotton  stuff  not  prohibited,  will  be  exempt  from  dudes,  but  if  they  ex- 
ceed  this  length  the  whole  shall  pay  duty  according  to  this  tariff,  and  should  they  be  of  a 
prohibited  kind,  they  shall  be  confiscated. 
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Section  IV. — Specific  duties  imposed  according  to  fixed  Taluations  on  the 
basis  of  thirty  per  cent.  These  valuations  are  those  which  the  goods  are  worth 
in  Mexico,  without  any  reference  to  the  invoice  prices.    The  folllowing 


A  BT  I  c  L  s  s. 


on,iiaH«d  

 oUtc  

SiMl  

OfD  

Rm  

Brmdy  ftmn  pspai  pan  w 

Blxad,  without  allawaaee 

for  hafcags  

SetBUd  wMen,  of  aoj  b«rb. 

Sowar,  or  wood,  tnclndiDf 

V«i|ta  of  vwmI  

WUtetoad  

SMIed  alBMwU,  owoot  ud 

Utter.  

AtMondi.  la  tha  bwk.... 

Haul  

Cod-iak,  and  aay  olhar  drtod 

or  aawkcd.* .......... 

WhalaboBo,  la  lha  rngh  or 

awaabetaTed  

Conmoa  glaaa  lMttlea(«iiiptf ) 

DoaUJobao  

OaaTaqnIl,  Pwo,  m  Iiland 


Caeoa  of  may  otfcor  kind. . 

Palnt-boaei,  wllb  palms  Id 
phlala,  or  aakeo  of  horn 
twalf*  to  fimy-oitkt,  aod 
wlthoat  oay  mW  addition 

—  whli  paiata  In  flaflu,  or 
eakei^  wttb  othor  artielea. 

CInnaMon  and  rauta  of  all 
Unda.  

Baaa'-waa.Uoached  and  na 
Moached  

Virgin- wax  

Boer  and  dder,  in  ^uart 
iwUlMh  wiibont  allowanoo 
tot  loakafo  

Boor  and  eider,  in  barret, 
willMut  allowiof  for  loak- 
afo  

CtOTOI  

Eaiabhio,  not  pmUbtted,  aueh 
aa  hami  aud  Miuage*,  tlM 
latter  called  "  ckoriaoa," 
**  clwiriaMiea,"  and  "buttl- 
Carraa"  

ProMrre*  for  oatiast  Indad 
tnc  wolgbt  of  vooari  con- 
taintDg  thcM  

Sweotmeat^  dWe.  ditto.. . . . 

PIdtloain  vinegar  and  aalt.,. 

Maaaraotared  •perm  

SptrM  la  eakM  

Fruita  pre*er*ed  in  brand; 
or  oibor  liqaora,  weight  of 
Teavol  Included  

Ima  of  all  kind*,  not  rnann- 
fhctnrrd  

—  in  ptaU'*,  wroogbt  and 
eaM,  and  lin^iron  

11n-p)atea  of  aU  kind*  and 
•laes  

Bmakt  or  panpfaleta  of  lliat 
loaoona  or  of  deTodon... 


Wright. 
Iloaanre, 
or  Nan- 
bar. 

Mexican 
MoBoy. 

Britiah 
Hooey. 

Import 
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ARTICLES. 


Fine  wood  for  vonaan.  

BniMlnc-dmber,  adinittad  at 
Taapteo  and  Mataaeraa 
by  thadecraaaf  ttaSrdal 
Jane,  IMO,  

Shinglee  Car  rooA^  by  virtiw 
of  tan  MM  doerca  

Bntt«r,  the  weight  of  fOMel 
indad«d....Tr.  

Cvmmm  wriiiag-paper  

Letter-paper  

OrawlMg.faper  of  all  *ten, 
and  rated  nBair-paper.... 

Ruled  paper  fbr  aooonati, 
and  otberwNi^  aadp^  wr 
gilt  and  adorned  on  tlia 
anribee  

Paper- banginci  

Paper  for  tetter- prsM  

OopyinC'proaa  paper.  

Sand-paper  at  all  qaaUliaa. . 

Wrapplag'paper  

RaMna,  flga,  and  all  oOet 
dried  hnits  

Pepper,  ino  and  eonnMi... 

Cheoaea  of  all  Undo,  the 
woigbt  of  the  wrwpeta; 
Indndad  .TTT..! 

Anchoriea,  aalaion,  tonny,' 
and  any  other  eea-flah  fa' 
^to.  aalwd.  dried,  or  In 
oil,  the  weight  of  tl« 
lnaluM..T  

Toa,bta<*  


Weigbt. 
Hoaoara, 
<r  Nam. 


H00aq.ft. 


dlnu  do. 
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-green. 
Pamiture,  did  and  new,  all 

Unda  

C<rriigeo  or  open  cbariott,' 
two  wheola  | 

—  four  wheel*  

—  gig*,  two  wbeela  

—  amali  oarriagee,  two 
aeata  ' 

—  ooaotMo,  landaua,  iwnl 
or  more  aeata  i 

—  atagea  and  ouniboa*. . , 
ObtM  or  oryaial,  fonaod  into' 

fleeeeof  aU  kiada,eolour8,l 
and  alaeo,  except  window. 
t^um,  and  plate-glanat, 
without  atlowanee  fori 
breakage,  rroaa  weight... . 

OlaMwara  or  all  other  kinda, 
00  window  and  plate  

Wtndrw-glaueo,  of  all  nuBi> 
ben  and  colour*,  ^ibont 
any  altowaaoe  lor  break- 
age—grooo  wol^  

Vinegar  

While  wbiea  of  all  kioda.  In 
barrel,  without  allowance 
for  teakase  
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■  la  tevytng  the  duilea  mb  thii  kind  of  artMe,  no  diailnctlon  will  Im  made  betweett  new  aad  eU  aad  it  to 
otood  tbot  tneh  *ebio)oa  nay  ba  praveated  from  rannlaf  on  the  pi^te  waya.  If  ibeir  vrtwda  arw  mot  of  tba  ate  m- 
terlbed  by  ttio  police. 
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Abticlxs  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Tow,  and  Grass. 


AftTICLBS. 


"•"P   

Flax  

CarpetitiK  of  hnap  or  tow 
abH>«,  at  u4  HOMm  ran 
wide  

Mi—tiBga  of  flki  or  hemp,  «r 
isllatioM  of  then,  u  and 
■ndcr  •  larft  wido.  

Socka  and  half-ttocUnga  of 
all  ooloun  

Tape*  of  all  kind*  and  mdonra 

Glove*  of  all  sian  and  eolonn 

Unett-ibread  of  «U  kinda, 
nimben,  and  coloora  

TwiiHi  af  all  kind*  

BImcM,  nnMaacM,  and 
ealBTed  ciMtaa  of  heinp  or 
betnp-tow,  at  and  under  a 
«Bra  «U«  

Blcaohcd  and  nnbleadied 
plnia  clollia,  «r  fln,  flax- 
mw,  or  fiaai,  at  and  nndor 
a  vara  wido  


Ucaanre, 
or  Nnin- 
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do.         a  M 
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Bleached  and  nnbleac^wd, 
mora  than  thirty  ••ii 
threaili  tn  ibe  quarter  inch 

Plain  clotha,  made  of  the 
Uat-nwntioned  malerlak, 
ptiated.rtriped.or  ahadtd, 
at  and  OBder  «  vara 
wid«  

Bleached,  •nnblFachcd,  or 
coloured  clotha  Sgnrad, 
twilM  or  damaaked,  at 
and  under  a  nra  wide.... 

Bleached,  unbleached,  and 
eolonrad  clotha,  ambrol. 
d««d,  9r  with  opea  work, 
at  and  uder  a  vara 
wide  

Mm'a  and  women'a  atockinga 
of  all  kinds  and  colosra. . . 

Cbildren'a    do.  do. 

Plain,  white,  or  colon  red 
handkerchleCi,  at  and 
nodar  arara  wide.. ... 
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Heaaure, 
or  Nam- 
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Uaft  noecdlnc  a  vara  aquaro  ahali  be  ledeced  to  aqnate  aiBaiure  ta  calcalailng  Ow  eome> 


Note  I.— Randker 
pdihitais  duly. 

Note  If  any  of  the  detha  fndvded  in  the  fbregdDB  nartWaaHBn  have  a  ndxinre  ef  eottou  in  them,  tbey  afcall 
pay  tbe  aame  duty  annexed  to  oottoaa  of  a  afanOaT  quanty.  If  ihn  mixture  be  of  a  material  dUtarcnt  firaai  esttan, 
aneb  as  metal  or  aUk,  the  aame  rate  ef  dnty  diall  be  impeaed  as  on  a  aimilar  qiuUty  wUeta  has  no  mixture. 

Articles  of  Wool,  Hwr,  Feathers,  and  Furs. 


A  RT  IC  L  EB. 


Weifbt, 
Heaaitre. 
or  Num- 
ber. 


Mexican 
Honey. 
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Honey. 


Import 
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Weisht, 
Mearare, 
or  Nnm- 
ber. 


Hextcan 

Huiey. 


Import 
Dnty. 


British 

Hoaey. 


Import 
Dntj. 


Wool,  raw  

rioer-carpets  ud  "  ttipe"  al 

all  klAda,  at  and  Mdar  a 

vara  wi4e  

8««^  and  hair-atocUnfS  of 

an  eolouT*  

Stocfcinf-weba,   shirt,  and 

drawer*  

Twilled    oaaaJmere    »l  all 

kimda  and  oohars,  at  and 

vBder  a  vara  

Wovetwl-thread  of  aB  kinds 

and  oolonrs.  

Netted  capo  

Gloves  of  all  rises  and  co- 

loaie  


100  Iba. 

van 

doaen 


IK 
doEon 


do. 


dloL  eta. 
4  OS 


0  73 

•  79 

0  W 

•  7S 

0  m 

1  00 

•  75 


16 


0  S 
0   S  1 


0    3  1| 


0   3  It 


Heuland  women 'sitnekinga 

of  all  kinds  and  colour*. 
Children's  do.  do. 
1|  Plain  and  foncy  broad-dotha 
I    of  all  Mdoura,a  van  wide. 
1|  HandkercUefaj>1alD,wroagbt 
and  twilled,  of  all  coiours, 
at  and  under  a  vara  wide, 
exdasivo  of  the  fringe. . . . 
Whits  and  cohiured  plain 
clotha,  at  and  ondev  a  van 

wide  

Clotbs  of  all  coloers^  weriied 
damaeked.cntaad,  striped, 
and  twilled,  at  and 
a  vara  wide  


doeeu 

do. 


do. 
do. 

do. 


dlrs.  cts. 

1  M 

t  U 

1  00 

0  30 

0  IBt 

•  1» 


^  *.  4. 

0  6  S 
0    9  1 

0  4  « 
0   S  IS 

fl  «  •! 

SOT* 


Note  1.— BandkeicUelii  whIA  axeeod  a 
Note  I.— The 


idkefcUela  whhft  wtceed  a  square  vara,  shall  be  squared,  and  pay  duties  accordingly, 
dolhs,  iaoluded  la  this  nhssftnstinn.  hsring  any  mixtura ef  eeiloa,  shaB  pay,  la  addMcP  teOeratS 
MXed  to  tham,  Sftoeu  per  eeot  of  the  saaw  mto.    If  die  mixtara  be  of  aay  Material  diwrsaS  f 
Mtal  or  silk,  they  shall  pay  ths  rate  ennexed  to  a  simOar  quality  not  mind. 

Ahticlb  XVL— Silks. 


ARTICLES. 

Weight, 
Heaaure, 

or  Num- 
ber. 

HoKiesn 
Hooey. 

British 
Houey. 

ARTICLES. 

Weight, 
Heaaura, 
or  Mum- 
ber. 

Hexieao 
Honey. 

Britidi 

HoMy. 

Import 
Daty. 

Import 
Duty. 

Import 
Duty. 

Import 
Duty. 

Blond,  and  other  laco  and 
netting  of  all  kinda  and 
ooloura,  plain  and  embroi. 

lb. 
each 

lb. 

dira.  cts. 

11  SO 

1  94 
1  00 

£  :  d. 

9  10  0 
0  0  3( 
0    4  9 

Untwisted  silk,  or  "qulfia," 
of  all  qualities  and  oolown 

Thrown  silk,  sewing  silk,  and 
chinclle,  iur  caabmidering, 
of  all  qualities  and  ooloun 

Plain  and  fancy  dlka  of  all 
fabrics,  oompoaod  of  sltk 
only,  or  whatever  quality 

lb. 
do. 

do. 

din.  ets. 
9  DO 

3  OS 
8  OS 

$.  *. 
S   S  4 

0  11  « 

0  )■  6 

Uvbrullaa  and  pansols  of  sll 

trnmaoufactured  aUk  of  ^1 

Mole.— The  dolhs,  and  other  uerchandiae  indnded  in  this  classiftcatieii,  having  a  mixture  of  any  other  material 
to  natal,  shaB  pay  the  rate  M  if  of  silk  only. 
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Socki  and  half-stoiUiiBt. 

Stocking.web,  aUittt  ud 
drttwera    

White  and  coIoutM  UpM. . . 

Netted  cap*  

CIo*M  of  all  aisM  and  co- 
lours  

Birarhed  *nd  unbleachod 
clotht,  ribbed  and  plaio, 
exModlng  thirty  thrend* 
weft  and  warp  on  the 
qnatter  ineb,  at  and  under 
a  vara  wido  

Unbleacbed,  twilled, «r  ulin 
cloih*,  exceodlnf  Ihirtr 
thraada  weft  and  warp  on 
tbo  qoartar  ineb,  at  and 
under  a  vara  wid«  

Plain  clotha,  nablracbed  or 
•triped,  of  fugitive  colour*, 
ea.ceediii|  tnirty  tfaTwula 
on  the  qaarter  inch  

WUtr,  twilled,  or  satin  clotha, 
with  or  without  enbowing, 
raised  faofl,  or  eut  liko 
Tolvet,  at  and  under  a  vara 
wide  

l*lBla  eloth*.  printed  or  dyed, 
atriped  or  ahaded,  of  faat 
vHQUn,  from  iwenty-alK 
Ibrcnda  weft  and  warp  on 
the  quarter  inch,  ftt  and 
under  a  vara  wide  

Twilled,  and  all  other  cloth* 
not  plain,  printed  and  dyed 

Tlureaa,  cotton,  or  of  oottan 
mmi  wool.  inclBdlnc  the 
paper-pochatee  


Weight, 
Heasore, 
or  Num- 
ber. 


doaen 

oach 
lb. 
donen 

do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 

lb. 


HesicaD  Britiah 
Honey.  Money. 


Import 
Duty. 


Import 
Duty. 


dira.  cU. 

0  80 

0  &0 

0  7S 

1  00 


0  It 


0  13 


0  la 


0  IS 


0  10 
•  10 

ff  H 


£  I. 
0  S 

0  s 
0  s 

0  IS 


ARTICLE 


Uen'a  and  women'a  ttodk- 
inga  of  all  qualiliea  and 

1  colour*  

I|  Children'*  do  

S  Uuslinj,  llnoi,  gaune*,  and 
j   other  white  and  oolouied 
0  3   If    cotton  clotiM  of  an  open 
leatnre,  fancy  and  plain, 
without    reBurd    to  the 
number  of  thread*,  at  and 

niMler  a  vara  wide  

.  Priotrd,  atriped, and  checked 
0  0  7f    handkerchief*,  of  faat  co- 
Inniv,    from  iwenty-aix 
ihreaidB   on  the  quarter 
inch,  at  and  under  a  rara 

wide  

0  •  7i' Plain  white  bandkerchieb, 
with  white  or  culoumd 
border*,  exceeding  thirty 
thread*  on  the  quarter 
0  •  7|    inch,  at  ud  under  a  rara 

wide  

White  faandkerchlefk,  twilled 
or  with  railed  stripea  oi 
check*,  at  and  under 

0  0  71    rara  wide  

—  ilo.  with  border*  or  cor- 
ner* embnridered,  or  wiA 
open  work,  at  and  under  a, 

vara  wide  

White  and  coloured  rnoalin 
•  as      handkerchiefi,  without  re- 
gard to  number  nf  thrend*, 
0  0  S     at  and  under  a  vara  whle. 
Lace  of  ooiton,  inclnding 
bona,  Ac  


0  ■  1 


Wdgfat, 
Hoaaure, 
or  Num- 
ber. 


doaen 


Mexican 

Hooey. 


Import 
Duty. 


do. 


each 


do. 


do. 


do. 

lb. 


dir*.  ctx. 


1  50 


0  ia| 


0  09 


•  14 


BritMh 
UcMy. 


Inpart 

Doty. 


£  :  4. 


0  •  a 

0    t  1 


0  0  ct 


•  04 


0  0  7 


0  U  j  0  •  s 
>  M  i  •  ■  4 


Note  I.— All  bandkerchteft  which  exc«eda  m  aqnara  vara,  ahall  be  Mbject  te  pur  duU**,  neoovdiiig  tm  tlw  kbri. 
for  the  number  of  aquare  vnra*  they  contain. 

Note  S.— All  the  cloth*  included  to  tbia  cUaaUcation,  altbongh  they  may  hare  a  mixture  M  flnx,  hamp,  graea,  «r 
taw,  or  ujr  of  them,  *hall  pay  the  rate  and  duty  ao  pnra  cotlM,  MOMdJng  to  the  deacriplion  of  doth  ibey  m. 

Article  XVIII.— Hie  weighu  and  measures  referred  to  in  this  tariff^  and  vhich  shall 
regulate  the  collection  of  duties,  are  tboie  of  established  usage  in  this  Republic.  Tte 
measures,  therefore,  are : — 

The  vara,  of  three  feet  long. 
The  foot,  of  twelve  inches. 
The  mchj  of  twelve  lines. 
Hie  weights  are, — 

The  quintal,  of  four  arrobas,  is  equal  to  1 01  lbs.  7  ounces,  averdupCHS. 
The  arroba,  of  twenty-five  pounds. 

thepound,  of  sixteen  ounces,  is  equal  to  1  lb.  4  drams  nearly,  averdupoU. 
The  ounce,  of  sixteen  drachms. 
The  drachm,  of  thirty-six  grains. 
The  moneys  named  for  the  payment  of  duties  are, — 

The  dottaTf  of  eight  silver  rials,  in  value  equal  to  about  4<.  2d.  sterling. 
The  eemtgf  one  hundred  to  each  dollar. 

Dry  Measure. — ^The  cabiz  contains  12  fanegas;  and  the  fanega,  12  celemines.  Hie 
latter  has  many  sub-divisions.  The  fianega  is  of  the  capacity  of  3439  cubic  iocbes, 
English,  and  is  equal  to  1.599  bushel. 

Liquid  Measure. — The  mozo  of  wine  contains  16  arrobas,  or  cantaros;  an  arroba, 
8  azumbras,  or  32  quartillos.  A  botta  contains  30  arrobas.  The  arroba  measures  981 
cubic  inches,  English,  and  is  equal  to  4.245  gallons.  The  arroba  of  oil  is  equal  to 
3.33  gallons. 
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iMttg  Mmmre. — ^Tbe  foot  is  divided  into  12  pulgadtu,  and  is  equal  to  1 1.128  inches, 
Englisb.  The  polmo  measures  9  pulgadks,  or  8^  iDches;  the  vara,  4  palmos,  or 
33.384  iDcbes. 

S&!tum  V, — 0/  the  Formalities  required  to  be  observed  previous  to  the  d^arture  of  the 

Vessel  from  the  Port  of  Shipment 

Article  XXVII.— These  fornwUties  shall  be  observed  :— 
1st.  By  the  shippers  of  goods  to  the  Republic. 

2i)d.  By  the  captains  and  supercargoes  of  the  vessels  which  bring  the  said  goods, 
3rd.  By  the  consuls,  vice>conauls,  or  merchants,  who  certify  the  invoices  of  the 
shippers  and  the  vessels'  manifests  io  the  mode  exprvssed  in  the  proper  place. 

Of  the  Shippers  and  Consignees  of  Goods. 

Article  XXVIIL — ^Auy  Individual  seeding  from  a  forei^  coun^  merchaudlse  to  the 
Mexican  Republic,  ^all  make  one  or  more  invoicea  (according  as  it  suits  him)  of  all  the 
merchandise  which  he  ships  to  each  consignee.  This  invoice  must  contain  the  following 
particulars: — 

1st.  Tlie  name  of  the  vessel  and  captain,  and  the  port  of  Mexico  to  which  the 
vessel  is  bound,  together  with  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  the  articles  con- 
tained in  said  invoice  are  consigned. 

2Dd.  The  particulars  In  wtiting  and  cypher  of  the  contents  of  all  bales,  cases, 
barrels,  packs,  or  bundles  in  which  ea^h  kind  of  merchandise  comes. 

3rd.  The  marks  and  numbers  of  efu:h  package. 

4th.  The  name  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  particulars,  in  wriUi^  and  cypher,  of 
the  quantity,  weight,  length,  and  breadth  appertaining  to  the  said  merchandise, 
agreeably  to  what  this  tariff  requires  for  the  regulation  of  the  payment  of  duUes, 
it  being  understood  that  the  width  shall  be  expressed  in  the  same  kind  of  measure 
as  the  length. 

The  liquids  and  commodities,  whose  duties  are  regulated  according  to  this  tariff 
by  weight,  the  invoices  must  specify  in  the  kind  of  weight  that  is  in  use  at  the 
port  from  whence  the  vessel  comes,  and  must  give  all  particulars  as  to  what  it  is. 

6tn.  The  signature  of  the  owner  or  shipper. 

6th.  The  shipper  shall  present  to  the  Mexican  consul,  or  vice-consul,  residing  at 
his  port,  three  copies  of  the  invoice,  and  this  officer  shall  certify  each  one  in  the 
manner  required  in  the  thirty-fifth  article,  and  then  deliver  to  the  said  shipper 
one  of  the  copies  to  be  sent  to  his  consignee  by  said  vessel.  Should  there  be 
no  Mexican  consul  or  vice-consul  in  the  port,  these  invoices  shall  be  presented 
to  the  consul  or  vice-consul  of  any  other  nation  at  peace  with  Mexico  ;  but 
should  there  be  no  sur  h  consul  or  vice-consul  there,  then  said  invoices  may  be 
certified  by  two  merchants  of  known  reputation  resident  in  the  port.  The  form 
of  the  certificate  will  be,  in  all  case?,  that  prescribed  by  the  thirty-fifth  article. 
Article  XXIX.— For  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  these  six  requisites  the  collector  shall 
impose  the  penalties  hereinafter  expressed,  and  exact  them  from  the  consignee. 

Ist.  For  the  omission  of  each  one  of  the  requisites,  1,  2,  and  3,  a  fine  not  under 
five,  and  not  above  twenty-five  dollars. 

2nd.  Omitting  to  explain  in  writing  and  cypher  what  is  required  in  4,  will  incur 
a  penalty  similar  to  the  one  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph ;  but  if  the  invoice 
do  not  specify  the  quantity,  weight,  or  measure  of  the  goods,  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  cargo  not  so  specified  shall  be  examined,  and  the  duties  on  this  part 
shall  be  charged  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  that  fixed  in  this  tariff. 

3rd.  When  the  signature  of  the  shipper  is  wanting  in  the  invoices,  the  omission 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars  ;  but  should  the 
signature  be  wanting  in  one  or  two  copies,  which  in  all  other  respects  agree 
with  the  one  signed,  no  penalty  shall  be  Incurred  ;  end  if  they  should  not  agree 
the  aforesaid  fine  will  be  levied,  and  the  duties  shall  be  rated  according  to  the 
invoice  which  wilt  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  them. 

4th.  In  case  the  consular  certificate,  or  that  of  two  merchants  where  there  are  no 
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consuls,  be  wantiog,  the  g;oo(k  thui  ancertified  shall  be  placed  in  deposK  for 
one  month ;  during  UiU  time,  should  tbe  consignee  ]H«ient  certified  invoices,  the 
goods  shall  be  despatched,  without  exacting  any  fine,  but  being  longer  in  deposit 
without  the  required  certificate  being  presented,  they  shall  be  confiM»ted. 
Where  the  certiRcate  has  been  granted  in  any  consulate,  and  the  seal  omitted, 
a  fine  shall  be  imposed  of  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  ;  but  should  this  happen  with 
respect  to  one  or  two  of  the  copies,  or  that  they  be  not  certified  at  all,  the  penalty 
will  be  the  same  as  that  expressed  in  tbe  preceding  paragraph. 
Great  care  is  required  in  packing  separately  all  articles  liable  to  quick  ignition 
by  friction. 

Abticlk  XXX. — All  interpolations,  corrections,  sciatcbings,  and  erasures  in  the  bodj 
of  invoices  are  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars.  Should 
any  alteration  be  necessary,  it  shall  be  placed  at  the  foot,  and  before  the  consular  certifi- 
cate, specifying  clearly  what  is  the  alteratnn  in  die  part  or  parts  of  said  invoice,  but  with- 
out touching  m  any  way  the  original  writing,  only  in  this  way  or  in  that  expressed  in 
Article  XLI.,  can  be  admitted  any  alteration,  oUierwise  the  penally  imposed  by  this 
article  shall  be  incurred. 

Articlb  XXXT.— Should  the  vessel  have  proceeded  from  two  or  more  foreign  ports, 
and  have  brought  cargoes  from  each,  she  must  bring  invoices  from  each  one  of  the  goods 
taken  on  board  at  each  place  with  tbe  same  number  of  copies  and  other  requisites  indi- 
cated in  the  preceding  articles,  and  similar  to  those  she  bnnga  from  the  first  port  of  her 
sailing. 

Of  Captains  €f  Vessels. 

Article  XXXII.— 'The  duties  of  captains  of  vessels,  spoken  of  in  this  tariff  belong 
equally  to  supercai^roes,  when  there  are  any. 

Abticle  XXXin. — ^The  captain  of  every  vessel  laden  with  any  kind  whatever  of  mer- 
chandise from  a  foreign  port,  must  make  a  general  manifest  of  them  in  triplicate,  at  tbe 
port  of  shipment,  and  this  document  shall  specify : — 

Ist.  The  vesseKs  name  and  nation,  the  measurement  of  her  tonnage  in  writingand 
cypher,  the  captain's  name,  the  port  of  her  departure,  and  the  Mexican  port  to 
which  she  is  bound. 

2nd.  The  shippers*  names  and  those  of  the  conugnees  to  whom  tiie  cai^o  is  to  be 

delivered. 

3rd.  The  bates,  cases,  barrels,  packs  or  packages  of  every  kind,  with  their  c<nTe- 
sponding  marks  and  numbers,  the  number  of  which  shall  be  written  in  letters 
and  cyphers,  and  each  kind  specified,  whether  they  be  bales  or  cases,  &c. 

4th.  The  general  denomination  of  the  merchandise  sball  be  stated  as  it  appears  in 
the  bills  of  lading. 

5th.  The  date  and  signature  of  the  captain. 

6th,  Thecapt^n  shall  present  to  the  Mexican  consul  or  vice-consul  residing  in  the 
port  from  whence  he  sails,  three  copi«  of  the  manifest,  in  order  tliat  in  each  one 
may  be  written  the  certificate  expressed  in  the  thirty-fourth  Article.  9bould 
there  be  no  consuls  or  vice-consuls  there,  the  provisiou  stated  in  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  the  twentieth  Article  shall  be  observed.  ^ 
Ariicle  XXXIV.  For  the  omission  of  any  of  the  Brat  five  conditions  aforesaid,  the 
captain  shall  be  fined  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  regulated  by  the  collector. 

Article  XXXV. — In  case  the  certificate  alluded  to  in  the  sixth  condition  be  omitted 
in  the  three  copies  of  the  manifest,  the  vessel,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  will  be  confiscated 
but  the  cargo  will  not  be  subject  to  this  penalty  provided  its  respective  invoices  and  cer- 
tificates are  in  order. 

Article  XXXVI. — ^The  omission  of  the  certificate,  seal,  or  captain's  signatory  and 
any  one  of  the  three  copies  of  the  manifest  shall  be  liable  to  similar  fines  as  tbe  omissions 
of  a  similar  nature  in  the  shipper's  invoices. 

Article  XXXVII. — It  will  be  the  captain's  duty  to  avoid  the  defects  in  his  manifest 
spoken  of  in  Article  XXX.,  and  in  case  there  be  any,  to  have  them  rectified  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  stated  in  the  said  article,  under  the  penalty  of  200  dollars  for  each 
inf  raction. 
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Article  XXXVIII. — The  capUio  ii  equally  obliged  to  present  certified  manifecU  of 
aoy  cargo  he  may  receive  at  ports  where  he  may  stop  at,  after  his  first  sailing,  as  wel)  as  to 
have  iavoices  made  out  agreeably  to  Article  XXX.,  under  lUe  penalty  of  losing  his 
vessel,  aad  all  that  beloogs  to  her,  for  such  omisuon. 

Of  Consuls  and  Consular  Certificatet. 

Articlr  XXXIX.— The  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  republic  resident  in  foreign 
countries,  are  required  under  the  strictest  penalty  of  the  law  puDCiuatly  to  observe  all 
the  provisions  of  this  tariff  that  relate  to  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  the  republic 
expects  all  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  merchants  of  friendly  nations,  to  proceed  ^reeabl^ 
to  these  tnstructions,  in  the  exercise  of  that  protection  which  in  their  official  capacity  it 
is  their  duty  to  extend  to  Uie  fair  trader,  and  thus  protect  the  captains  of  vessels  and 
shippers  of  goods  from  the  injaries  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by  any  deviation 
from  the  forms  prescribed  in  Uiis  tariff  for  their  guidance. 

Article  XL.— 'As  toon  as  any  captain  or  super-cargo  of  a  vessel  presents  the 
consul  with  the  manifest  in  triplicate,  of  the  cargo  destined  to  any  Mexican  port,  or  when 
any  merchant  delivers  him  his  invoices  in  triplicate,  he  shall  intimate  to  them  that  if 
any  alteration  is  necessary,  it  must  be  done  immediately  without  losing  sight  of  the  pro- 
vision relative  to  alterations  contained  in  Articles  XXX.  and  XXXVU.;  for  when  once 
the  certificate  is  added,  no  alteration  whatever  shall  be  admitted. 

Articls  XL!.— By  virtue  of  what  is  provided  in  Article  XXX.,  no  consul,  vice- 
consul,  or  merchant,  shall  certify  any  manifest  or  invoice  brought  to  them  with  inter- 
potations,  corrections,  scratchings,  or  erasures ;  in  such  case  they  shall  be  returned 
to  the  owner  to  be  written  out  afresh ;  but  if  itshould  happen  that  the  sailing  of  the  vessel 
does  not  allow  time  for  this,  Uie  consular  certificate  may  be  added,  provided  said  defects  are 
described  in  it,  wliether  they  occur  in  manifests  or  invoices  ;  such  defects  being  interpo- 
lations, corrections,  scratchings,  or  erasures.  The  fees  of  office  in  such  case,  will  be 
double  what  is  commonly  paid  for  a  certificate.    When  any  manifest  or  invoice  has  not 

Eassed  these  forms,  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Articles  XXX.  and  XXXVU.  will  be  incurred 
y  the  captain  or  consignee. 
Article  XLVIII.  —Before  certifying  the  manifests  of  the  captains  and  the  invoices  of 
shippers,  the  consul  or  vice-consul  shall  ask  if  they  are  aware  of  the  kind  of  goods,  pro- 
duce, and  other  merchandise  prohibited  from  entering  the  republic,  and  of  the  penalties 
imposed  by  this  tariff  on  those  who  trade  in  such  merchandise.  If  they  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  their  documents  shall  be  certified  ;  if  the  contrary,  they  shall  be  made  aware 
of  them  before  the  certificates  are  granted. 

Section  Vl.^Ofthe  Arrival  of  Vessels  at  the  Ports  of  the  RepvhUe. 

AuTicLB  XLIX. — All  foreign  vessels  arriving  at  the  poru  of  the  republic,  shall  pay  a 
tonnage  duty  of  twelve  rials  per  ton,  and  national  vessels  arriving  direct  from  foreign 
porta  shall  be  subject  also  to  the  same. 

Tlie  anchorage  dues  in  respect  to  both  are  abolished. 

Article  L. — When  a  vessel,  after  her  total  discharge,  is  permitted,  agreeably  to 
Article  CV.,  to  go  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  republic,  in  order  to  ship  merchan- 
dise of  the  country,  tonnage  duties  shall  not  again  be  exacted,  but  in  order  to  enjoy  this 
privilege,  it  must  be  understood  that  she  comes  direct  from  a  national  port,  otherwise  she 
shall  pay  the  usual  dues. 

AariCLfi  LI. — The  captains  or  supercargoss  of  vessels  proceeding  from  a  foreign 
port,  on  arrival  in  the  waters  of  a  Mexican  port,  shall  not  allow  any  person  whatever  to 
coote  on  board  until  they  have  been  visited  by  the  quarantine  officers,  and  those  of  the 
custom-house,  whose  boats  shall  carry  the  national  flag.  The  violation  of  these  pro- 
visions shall  subject  tlie  captain  or  supercargo  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars.  An  equal  fine 
shall  be  exacted  from  any  person  not  belonging  to  the  vessel,  who  shall  either  speak  or 
board  her  before  the  visit  of  the  aforesaid  officers. 

The  non-payment  of  the  fine  shall  be  remedied  by  confining  the  defaulters,  who  shall 
also  sufler  for  breaking  the  quarantine  regulaUons. 

Article  LIL — Wiietlier  the  vessel  be  in  the  act  uf  sailing  or  aucliored,  as  soon 
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as  a  rerenue  o6ficer,  or  some  one  authorised  by  the  collector  of  the  customs,  should  be 
think  proper  to  appoint  such,  shall  go  on  board  ;  the  captain  or  8apercai|;o  shall  deliver 
in  the  same  moment  to  either  one  or  other  of  the  aforesaid  officers  the  packet  or  packets 
addressed  to  the  collector  agreeably  to  Article  XXXVIII. ;  should  he  fail  to  do  so  with- 
out being  able  to  produce  justifiable  proof  of  some  extraordinary  accident  having  oc- 
curred during  the  voyage,  he  shall  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  200  dollars,  besides  the  ex- 
penses of  making  new  copies  of  the  manifest  taken  from  the  third  copy  which  he  brings 
with  him  as  required  by  the  same  Article  XXXVIIL,  and  from  the  invoices  presented 
by  the  consignees,  which  copies  shall  be  authorised  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of 
the  custom-house. 

If  the  lost  manifest  be  that  which  the  captain  should  bring  with  him,  and  its  abaenoe 
be  not  accounted  for  from  a  umilar  caase,  he  shall  be  fined  finy  dollars ;  but  i^ould  the 
sealed  packet  inclosing  the  two  copies  of  manifest  of  invoicei^  together  with  his  own 
manifest  be  wanting,  and  their  absence  not  be  honestly  accounted  for,  the  vess^  and  all 
that  belongs  to  her  shall  be  confiscated,  but  not  the  cargo  ;  if,  however,  the  consignee  of 
any  part  of  it  do  not  present  his  invoices  as  required  by  Article  XXXVIIL,  then  this 
part  also  shall  be  confiscated.  As  a  general  rule,  the  non-delivery  of  the  three  copies  of 
the  ship's  manifest,  or  that  of  the  invoices  without  a  sufficient  cause  being  shown  before 
a  revenue  law-court,  shall  be  punished  with  the  confiscation  of  the  vessel  and  that  part 
of  the  cargo  involved  in  it.  Of  all  which,  advice  shall  be  given  by  the  first  post  to  the 
principal  office  of  customs  and  direct  taxes. 

Article  LIII. — At  the  same  time  that  the  captain  or  supercargo  delivers  the 
packet  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  article,  to  the  revenue  officer  or  the  agent  from  the 
custom-house,  he  shall  also  deliver  to  them  a  note  signed  by  him,  stating  the  trunks,  ra- 
Itsses,  and  any  other  baggage  belonging  to  his  passengers,  expressing  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  they  belong.  Said  note  shalf  also  contain  the  stock  on  hand  of  provisions  be- 
longing to  the  vessel.  The  non-delivery  of  this  note  shall  subject  the  captain  to  a  fine 
of  fifty  dollare. 

Article  UV,— Should  the  stock  of  provisions  appear  to  the  collector  of  the  cus- 
tom-house excessive  in  the  extreme,  he  shall  have  power  to  order  it  to  be  deposited  in 
the  custom-house  stores,  directing  the  vessel  to  be  supplied  with  what  may  be  necessary 
for  its  consumption,  and  allowing  the  remainder  to  be  embarked  only  wfaien  there  be  no 

risk  of  fraud. 

Articlp.  LV. — The  captain  or  supercargo  having  omitted  to  deliver  a  note  stat- 
ing the  baggage  and  the  surplus  stock  of  provisions,  it  shall  be  supplied  by  the  revenue  or 
custom-house  agents,  forming  one  by  taking  the  particulars  as  given  by  the  passengers 
in  respect  to  their  luggage ;  and  by  taking  an  inventory  of  the  stock  of  provisions  at  the 
same  time  if  possible,  either  before  or  after  the  vessel  has  finished  her  dischai^.  The 
officer  who  does  this,  shall  add  his  signature,  and  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  collector 
to  fix  the  time  for  doing  It. 

Article  LVl.— Should  the  vessel  have  suffered  stress  of  weather  during  her 
voyage,  causing  part  of  the  cargo  to  be  thrown  overboard,  or  having  been  forced  to  pat 
into  port,  and  obliged  to  sell  some  part  of  the  cargo  to  meet  expenses,  then  the  captain 
or  supercargo  shall  present  a  declaration  in  writing  of  the  circumstances,  and  deliver  ^ 
same  to  the  revenue  officer,  or  to  the  agent  of  the  custom-house,  with  the  sealed  packet 
containing  the  manifest  and  invoices. 

Article  LVJI. — As  soon  as  the  collector  receives  this  declaration,  he  shall  com- 
municate it  to  the  mercantile  tribunal,  which  shall  immediately  proceed  to  obtain  proofs 
of  the  alleged  facts.  If  the  case  be  of  goods  thrown  overboard,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
prove  it,  nr*t  only  by  the  affirmation  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  but  also  by  the  entry 
of  it  ill  the  lug-book.  Similar  evidence  will  be  required  of  the  sales  made  at  the  port 
which  the  vessel  may  have  been  forced  to  put  into,  and  besides  a  certificate  of  the  fact 
ahall  be  legalised  by  a  public  authority  at  said  port. 

Article  LVIIi. — On  the  facts  as  stated  having  been  proved,  no  duties  shall  be 
exacted  on  the  merchandise  thrown  overboard  or  sold. 

Article  LIX,— The  principal  revenue  officer  or  the  custom-house  officer  having  re- 
ceived the  sealed  packet,  and  the  statement  as  required  by  Articles  XLl  V.  and  XLV.,  which 
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the  captain  or  supercargo  ought  to  deliver  to  one  of  the  two,  said  officer  shall  give  the 
captain  or  supercargo  the  proper  receipt,  which  shall  in  every  case  be  a  printed  form, 
bearing  the  custom-house  seal.  This  being  done,  lie  shall  immediately  proceed  to  seal 
the  liatches  and  other  parts  of  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  No  guard  shall  remaia  od  board, 
excepting  when  the  collector  so  orders  it,  which  order  must  be  in  writing. 

Article  LX,— Dae  vigilance  shall  be  used  by  the  revenue  officers  both  by  land  and 
water,  in  order  to  {wevent  coromunication  with  the  vessel,  or  fraudulent  extraction  of  the 
cargo. 

Article  LXI.— The  principal  revenue  officer,  or  the  custom-house  agent,  on  landing 
shall  immediately  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  collector  the  sealed  packet  containing  the 
manifest  and  invoices,  as  welt  as  the  list  of  luggage  and  stock  of  provisions,  and  without 
any  delay  the  collector  shall  put  into  the  post-office  the  packet  for  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, in  order  that  it  may  be  forwarded  by  the  first  mail,  or  by  an  express,  should  there 
be  one.  After  this  the  collectOT  shall  compare  the  documents,  and  finding  them  in  order, 
shall  sign  them. 

Article  LXII. — Within  twelve  business  hours  from  casting  anchor,  the  captain  or 
supercaigo  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  to  the  person  who  acts  for 
them,  the  third  copy  of  his  general  manifest,  as  required  by  Article  XXXVIII.  He 
shall  make  oath  in  the  manner  he  holds  most  solemn  and  in  due  form  before  said  officers, 
that  all  the  merchandise  on  freight  and  for  sale,  forming  the  veasd's  cai^,  it  contained 
in  the  manifest,  and  in  the  list  of  lun^t^  and  stock  of  provisions  presented  by  him. 
Should  he  refuse  to  make  oaUi,  the  cMiector  riiall  direct  the  captain  of  the  port  to  detain 
the  vessel  until  the  custom-house  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  fraud. 

Article  LXIXI. — Within  twelve  business  hours  after  the  delivery  of  the  correspond- 
ence, the  consignees  shall  present  thetr  copies  of  invoices  belonging  to  ihe  cargo,  making 
oath  to  each  with  their  signatures  affixed,  that  they  are  correct  and  in  order  according  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  taking  into  account  the  corrections  which  may  have 
been  made.  Should  the  consignee  refuse  to  make  oath  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  the  mer- 
chandise contained  in  his  invoices  shall  be  examined  piece  by  piece,  and  with  the  greatest 
scrutiny. 

Article  LXIV.  The  consignee  named  in  the  invoice  of  the  shipper  of  the  goods  may 
refuse  to  receive  them,  provided  be  renounce  his  right  during  the  twelve  business  hours 
granted  for  presenting  the  invoices,  and  provided  also  he  present  them  at  the  time  of 
formally  refusing  i  he  consignment 

Article  LXV. — ^The  time  fixed  in  the  preceding  article  having  elapsed  whhout 
either  refusing  to  receive  the  goods  or  presenting  the  corresponding  invoices,  it  shall  be 
understood  that  the  consignment  is  accepted. 

Article  LXVI. — Should  there  be  several  consignees  in  common,  the  refusal  must 
be  signed  by  all.  But  if  they  are  named  in  onler,  I,  2, 3,  &c.,  the  refusal  of  the  last  in 
order  is  equivalent  to  that  of  all  those  who  precede. 

Article  LXVII, — If  the  shipper  of  the  goods,  whose  consignment  is  refused,  be  a  citi- 
sen  of  the  republic,  the  collector  shall  inform  the  mercantile  tribunal  of  it,  and  it  sliall 
name  two  respectable  merchants  as  consignees. 

Article  LXVIII. — If  one  of  these  refuse,  and  the  other  consent,this  one  alone  shall  be 
the  consignee.  The  refusal  of  these  consignees  officially  named  must  be  made  within  two 
business  days  after  the  date  of  their  nomination,  otherwise  it  shall  be  understood  that 
they  have  accepted  the  consignment. 

Article  LXIX. — Should  both  the  persons  thus  appointed  refuse,  the  tribunal  shall 
inform  (he  collector,  who  shall  order  the  goods  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  best 
bidder.  From  the  produce  of  the  sale,  the  duties  shall  be  deducted,  and  the  Glance 
placed  in  deposit  with  the  mercantile  tribunal  on  account  of  the  owner. 

Article  LXX. — Should  the  shipper  of  the  goods  whose  consignment  has  been  re- 
fused be  a  foreigner,  the  collector  shall  make  an  official  communication  to  the  consul 
or  vice-consul  belonging  to  the  same  nation,  advising  him  of  it,  in  order  that  within  the 
time  limited  by  Article  LX.,  he  may  state  whether  or  not  he  will  take  charge  of  the 
goods;  after  this  limited  time  expires,  he  shall  be  considered  the  consignee. 
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Abticlb  LXXT. — Tbe  consul  or  vice-consul  having  declined  the  chargp,  the  goods 
■hall  be  disposed  of  as  directed  in  Articles  LXVII.,  LXVllI.,  and  LXIX. 

Articlr  LXXII. — Any  vessel  anchoring  in  a  Mexican  port,  whose  object  is  neither  to 
receive  or  dischai^e  cargo,  but  merely  to  repair  damages,  or  take  in  provisions  for  the 
crew,  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  during  the  time  necessary  for  this  otgect,  but  on  con- 
dition that  all  tlie  papers  belonging  to  the  cargo  be  exhibited,  and  that  she  be  subject  to 
all  the  regulations  and  precautions  established  for  all  other  vessels  arriving  at  and 
destined  for  these  ports.  If  any  transshipment  of  goods  take  place  without  the  permission 
given  by  the  collector  to  store  them  during  the  time  of  careening,  and  it  be  discovered, 
the  vessel  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  Articles  CXX.,CXXI.,  and 
CXXII.,  according  to  the  kind  of  the  goods.  When  the  damage  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
prevent  the  vessel  continuing  her  voyage,  the  collector  dwll  inform  the  goverament,  in 
order  that  it  may  determine  what  ou^t  to  be  done. 

Article  LXXIII. — The  captain  or  supercaigo,  during  the  twelve  basineaa  hours 
allowed  him  for  presenting  his  manifest,  and  the  consignees,  during  the  twelve  bonis 
allowed  them  for  their  invoices,  may  correct  at  tbe  foot  of  them  any  of  the  defects  fine> 
able  by  Articles  XXVXII.,  XXXlV.,  and  XXXVI.,  of  this  tariff,  but  no  defects  can 
be  reformed  which  incur  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  nor  that  of  26  per  cent  augmen- 
tation in  the  duties,  as  spoken  of  in  the  2nd  part  of  Article  XXVIII.,  nor  in  respect  to  the 
omissions  treated  of  in  Article  LXXXIV.,  because  these  penalties  falling  on  breaches  of 
the  law  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  forgetfulness,  or  mvoluntary  negligence,  do  not 
merit  indulgen(»  j  the  aforesaid  reforms  shall  free  those  who  were  liable  to  the  corre- 
sponding fines. 

iS^e^  IX.—OfEa^ortatitm, 

Article  CX. — Foreign  vessels  shall  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  coasting- trade, 
or  of"  Echetle,"  in  the  ports  of  the  republic,  but  after  concluding  their  discharge  in  any 
of  them,  and  having  cleared,  they  may  go  directly  to  those  open  to  the  coasting  or  other 
trade,  In  order  to  load  dyewood,  or  any  other  national  produce  that  is  exempted  by  law 
from  duties  of  exportation,  provided  always  that  they  have  a  certificate  in  due  form  from 
the  respective  custom-houses  of  having  there  paid  the  tonnage  duties. 

Article  CXI. — In  order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  granted  in  the  preceding  article,  all 
foreign  vessels  mutt  submit  to  the  visit  of  the  officers  of  health  and  search  belonging  to 
the  pon  at  which  they  arrive;  and  should  they  carry  money  to  make  purchases,  they 
mutt  have  also  a  certificate  in  due  form  from  the  respective  custom-houses,  expressing  in 
figures  and  writing  the  amount  embarked,  and  that  the  export  duties  appointed  by  Uiis 
tariff  have  been  paid. 

AsTrcLE  CXIl, — All  ^oods,  produce,  tind  national  commodities  ahall  be  free  all 
duties  on  exportation,  neiUier  shall  they  be  liable  to  duties  of  an^  kind  whatever  in  thdr 
transit  through  the  interior  of  tbe  coantiy  or  coastwise,  excepting  the  following,  which 
they  shall  pay  to  the  national  revenue: — 

Gold  in  coin  3  per  cent. 

Gold  bullion  (quintado)    .......  6 

Silver  in  coin  6  „ 

Wrought  silver  (quintado)  7 

Virgin  silver,  accompanied  with  certificate  of  having  paid 

"  quinto"  duty  7  „ 

Article  CXIIL — Tbe  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in  bars  or  ingots,  in  ore,  and 
dust,  Mexican  monuments  and  antiquhies,  and  the  seed  of  the  cochineal  is  prohibited 
under  penalty  of  confiscation  ;  but  this  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to  small  quantities 
of  the  mineral  ores  and  dust  intended  for  specimens  as  curiosities ;  but  a  permit  from 
the  government  for  their  exportation  will  always  be  required; 

Article  CXIV. — ^The  permission  to  export  gold  and  silver  bullion  at  the  ports  of 
Guaimas  and  Masatlan  shall  be  continued,  under  the  conditions  and  formaliues  pre- 
scribed in  the  decrees  of  the  10th  November,  1841,  and  16th  February,  1842,  gold  when 
exported  paying  1 1  per  cent  and  silver  91  per  cent  on  the  value,  besides  I  per  cent 
more  for  each  of  duty  imposed  by  the  Snd  article  of  the  decree  of  tbe  10th  March 
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this  year,  when  not  sent  to  the  mint  to  be  comed.  The  collection  of  these  dnties  hereby 
authorised  is  exempt  from  the  term  of  credit  allowed  by  the  lOIst  article. 

Article  CXV. — Articles  subject  to  export  duty,  shipped  claadestinely  to  evade  the 
payment  of  duty  shall  be  confiscated,  if  so  discovered  :  should  the  goods  be  beyond 
seizure,  a  fine  equal  to  the  amount  of  them  valued  at  the  market  price  shall  be  levied. 
Should  the  article  have  been  embarked  and  the  vessel  still  in  port,  the  respective  tribu- 
nals shall  cause  it  to  be  landed,  or,  in  case  of  resistance,  shall  proceed  against  the  cap- 
tain or  supercai^o  of  the  vessel,  imposing  penalties  on  them  equal  to  the  degree  and 
circumstances  of^'  the  ofifenoe. 

Article  CXVI. — ^The  exportation  of  goods  not  liable  to  duty  being  effected,  with- 
out attending  to  the  formalities  prescribed,  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  equal  to  10  per 
c«it  of  their  value,  taken  at  the  market  price  of  the  goods. 

Section  X. — Of  other  Ca$e8  wherein  Jirm  or  penalties  gkaU  be  incurred. 

Abtiglx  CXVII. — Besides  the  cases  specified  already  in  the  respective  articles  of  this 
tariff  for  levying  penalties,  there  are  others  which  incur  them,  should  the  following  pro- 
TisKHu  be  infringed :— • 

Ahtici^b  CXVm.— -If  any  foreign  vessel,  of  whatever  burden  or  fonn*  or  wherever  she 
may  have  come  from,  be  found  loading  or  uuloading  goods  of  any  kind  at  any  coast, 
river,  harbour,  bay,  or  other  place  not  pointed  out  by  this  tariff  as  a  port  for  foreign 
veisds,  she  shall  for  this  alone  be  confiscated,  together  with  the  caigo  and  all  that  be- 
longs to  her.  Tlie  commander  of  said  vessel  shall  be  fined  from  500  to  3000  dollars, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  shall  be  condemned  besides  to  from  six  months 
to  five  years  of  labour  and  banishment.  All  those  who  knowingly  aid  or  protect  the 
loading  of  said  vessels,  or  the  carriage  of  goods  by  land  introduced  mto  or  carried  out  of 
places  described  in  this  article,  shall  suffer  the  following  fines  and  punishments,  viz.;— 
the  owner,  or  his  deputy,  of  the  carts,  beasts  of  burden,  and  every  thing  used  in  the  trans- 
port of  the  effects,  and  the  persons  who  receive  the  goods,  as  well  as  he  who  delivers, 
deposits,  takes  chaise  of,  or  conceals  them,  shall  au  undei^  the  same  penalties  and 

Cunishments  as  the  captain  or  supocargo  of  the  vosel,  and  the  other  shall  be  punished 
y  paying  a  tenth-part  of  the  fine,  and  suffering  a  tenth  of  the  punishment  imposed  on 
the  principals. 

National  vessels  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  on  coming  from  a  foreign  port 
and  entering  any  of  those  not  open  to  foreign  commerce,  if  found  shipping  any  effects 
whatever  for  a  foreign  country,  and  when  they  are  found  loading  or  unloading  any  kind 
of  goods  whatever  at  ports  or  |Jaces  not  open  to  foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  coasting 

trade. 

Article  CXX. — All  merchandise  found  in  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce,  or  the 
coasting  trade,  which  has  been  introduced,  or  be  in  the  act  of  being  introduced,  without 
being  subjected  to  the  forms  prescribed  in  this  decree,  and  without  observing  any  of  the 
instructions  or  regulations  issued  by  the  government,  shall  be  confiscated,  together  with 
all  the  boats,  canoes,  and  vessels  of  every  class. 

Article  CXXI. — Should  said  merchandise  be  prohibited,  there  shall  be  imposed 
besides  the  fines  in  Article  XCVIL  ; — 

Artiolk  CXXIL— Should  they  be  goods  of  which  the  government  has  a  monopoly, 
the  importers  and  exporters  who  introduce  them  in  another  port  or  coast  of  the  republic, 
bother  with  him  who  delivers  and  receives  them,  shall  suffer,  besides  the  confiscation 
of  the  goods,  vessels,  cars,  beasts  for  riding  or  of  burden,  with  their  harnesses,  equip- 
ments, and  arms,  a  fine  of  double  the  value  of  the  monopolised  goods,  rated  at  the 
price  of  the  monopoly  at  the  respective  places,  and  in  default  of  payment  shall  be  con- 
demned to  banishment  for  the  term  of  from  two  to  eight  years. 

Article  CXXIU. — Should  fa'se  money,  whatever  the  metal  may  be,  be  found,  besides 
the  confiscation  of  every  thing  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  and  besides  a  fine 
equal  to  what  the  false  money  would  represent  if  legal,  the  offender  shall  be  punished 
with  all  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  law  on  coiners  ;  should  the  offender  be  unable  to 
pay  the  fine,  the  metal  shall  be  melted,  and  held,  together  with  all  the  property  thai 
may  have  been  recovered,  for  the  benefit  of  the  informer,  and  those  who  seized  it. 
VOL.  III.  7Q 
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Pasiportt. — The  master  of  any  vessel  coming  from  a  foreign  port,  shall  immediately 
on  his  arriral  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  declare  in  writing  to  the  chief  of  the 
maritime  custom-house,  the  number  of  passengers  he  has  on  b(mrd,  the  country  to  which 
they  belong,  their  trade  or  occupation,  and  the  place  where  they  embarked.  The  f»enally 
for  neglect  to  comply  with  this  regulation,  or  the  making  a  false  statement,  is  100 
dollars,  and  an  additional  6oe  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  passenger  omitted  ia  the  report. 
The  vessel  may  be  detained  until  the  penalty  be  paid.  Smmen,  whose  names  are 
entered  on  the  roll,  are  not  considered  as  passengers* 

Every  foreigner  shall,  before  he  disembarks,  declare  his  name,  age,  stature,  place  of 
birth,  from  whence  he  came,  his  destination,  the  object  of  his  voyage,  and  his  profession, 
which,  when  executed  by  the  head  of  a  family,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  women  and 
children  thereof. 

The  declaration  above  must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  person  making  the 
same. 

This  formality  being  complied  with,  the  collator  shall  give  to  the  foreigner  a  permit 
to  disembark,  subject,  however,  lo  the  following  rules: 

1.  That  no  Spaniard,  or  subject  of  the  Spanish  government,  shall  enter  the 


2.  That  any  foreigner  provided  with  a  passport  from  the  general  government  may 
disembark. 

3.  Thai  the  citizens  of  the  new  States  of  America,  and  the  subjects  of  nations  who 
may  have  agents  officially  accredited  to  the  Republic,  may  also  land,  having  passports 
granted,  or  examined  by  any  Mexican  agent  at  the  place  of  embarkation,  or  on  security 
of  their  consul  in  the  port  where  Uiey  may  arrive,  or  on  that  of  any  Mexican  citixen. 

The  subjects  of  nations  who  are  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  shall 
only  be  permitted  to  land  with  a  passport  of  the  General  government,  or  with  one  granted 
or  examined  by  any  Mexican  agent  residing  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  foreigner  to  whom  such  permit  is  granted,  must,  within  twenty-fours  of  having 
landed,  present  himself  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  port. 

Any  foreigner  permitted  to  introduce  himself  into  the  Republic  as  aforesaid,  shall, 
within  one  month  tliereafter,  solicit  of  the  Supreme  government,  a  carta  de  teguridad 
(card  of  safety),  to  remain  in,  and  pass  through  the  same  for  the  period  of  one  year  ;  in 
order  to  obtain  which,  a  certificate  will  be  required  from  the  ofBcially  accredited  agent 
of  the  applicant,  stating  that  he  is  a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  nation  he  represents,  as 
also  his  occupation  or  profession. 

Every  foreigner,  whatever  his  passport  may  be^  must  present  himself  to  the  civil 
authority  of  the  place  where  he  may  have  resided  more  than  eight  days;  and,  also, 
whenever  he  may  change  his  place  of  residence  ;  non-complianoe  with  that  provision 
subjects  the  party  to  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars. 

Foreigners  iutroduced  and  established  agreeably  to  the  regulations  herein  prescribed, 
shall  be  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights  that  are  con- 
ceded by  said  laws  to  Mexican  citizens,  with  Uie  ezcaptitm  of  acqoiriog  real  estates, 
which  can  only  be  held  by  citizens.* 

Any  foreigner  who  shall  disembark  and  introduce  himself  into  the  territory  of  ibe 
republic  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  decree,  shall  be  expelled  therefrom.  As,  also, 
any  foreigner  who  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  having  used,  for  the  purpose  of  his  disem- 
barkation, any  document  belonging  to  another,  or  for  having  suppressed  or  falsified  any 
of  the  statements  required,  or  for  having  counterfeited  or  altered  any  pas^rtorcorCarfc 
teguridad. 

Every  foreigner  wishing  to  leave  the  republic,  must  make  application  for  the  proper 
passport,  either  to  the  General  government  or  the  civil  authority  of  the  state  in  which  he 
may  be. 

*  Hiis  exception  does  not  extend  to  lands  belonfiiog  to  mining  estabUshments  in  whidi  afiens 
may  hold  shares.  Aliens  may  purchase  and  hold  land  by  permission  of  the  general  ^ovemmeot  for 
federal  territory,  or  of  the  state  governments  for  state  territory.  By  the  colonization  law,  afieos 
may  also  hold  land,  but  one-fourth  part  of  the  colonists  must  be  Mexicans. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


YUCATAN. 


Yucatan,  though  noticed  under  the  head  of  Mexico  as  one  of  the  states  of 
tliat  republic^  may  now  be  considered  as  entirely  separated  from  those  which 
had  Joined  that,  at  all  Umes,  loosely-bound  confederacy. 


Mexico.  It  had  preiiously,  under  Spam,  an  administration  unconnected  either 
with  Mexico  or  Gualemala.    The  last  account  of  Yucatan,  upon  which  we  can 

Elace  an^r  reliance,  is  found  in  Mr.  Stephens's  very  interesting  work;  which, 
owever,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  illustrate  the  wonderful  ruins  which  ne  has  e3q>lored 
in  this  Peninsula  and  in  Central  America. 

His  descriptions  of  the  soil  and  climate  are  brief,  and  confined  to  the  localities 
which  he  visited.  We  deduce  from  the  information  which  he  gives,  that  Yucatan 
is  a  country  remarkable  for  bad  roads,  or  rather  the  general  want  of  roads, — a  soil, 
in  which  stony  and  not  very  fertile  districts,  prevail;  rich  vegetation  where 
there  is  moisture,  on  those  soils  of  which  fertility  is  the  character ;  a  general  want 
of  water ;  few  good  harbours ;  a  hot  climate;  occasional  forests,  with  wild  beasts 
and  reptiles;  pastures,  with  herds  of  cattle;  ranches  and  haciendas;  towns  and 
villages  with  cathedrals  and  churches;  a  population  ignorant  and  superstitious,  yet 
towards  him  kindly  disposed;  with  industry  in  a  very  backward  state;  with  little 
trade,  and  few,  or  only  rude,  manufactures.  But  that  Yucatan,  notwithstanding 
a  hot,  and  in  many  parts  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  other  disadvanta^s,  is  still 
capable  of  being  important  as  a  productive  country,  and  of  maintaining  a  large 
population.* 

In  alluding  to  the  political  state  of  Yucatan,  Mr.  Stephens  says — 
*'  Separated  from  Spun,  Yucatan  sent  commissioners  to  Mexico,  to 
defiberate  upon  forming  a  government,  and  on  the  return  of  these  com- 
miiuoners,  and  on  their  report,  she  gave  up  her  independent  position,  and 
entered  into  the  Mexican  confederation  as  one  of  the  states  of  that  republic. 
Ever  since,  she  has  been  suffering  from  this  unhappy  connexion,  and  a  short 
time  before  our  former  visit,  a  revolution  broke  out  all  over  the  country,  in  the 
successful  progress  of  which,  during  that  visit,  the  last  Mexican  garrison  was 
driven  out  of  Yucatan.  The  state  assumed  the  right  of  sovereignty,  asserting  its 
independent  powers,  at  the  same  time  not  disconnecting  itself  entirely  from 
Mexico,  but  declaring  itself  still  a  component  part  of  that  republic,  upon  certain 
conditions.*' 

The  government  of  Yucatan  has,  since  the  deposition  of  Santa  Anna,  acted 
independently  of  Mexico.  A  separate  customs'  tari£f  has  been  published  and 
acted  upon,  and  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  destiny  of  this  state,  which,  with 
an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  variously  estimated  at 
from  460,000  to  nearly  600,000  inhabitants,  we  need  scarcely  expect,  nor  can  we 
dewe,  its  re-annezation  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
hibited so  remarkable  an  incapacity  for  wise,  or  for  efficient,  administration.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  between  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  Mexico,  Yucatan  has  proclaimed  its  neutrality  and  independence. 

*  Hiis  corrcsponda  nouly  with  the  sketch  of  Yucatan  which  we  Itave  taken  from  Alccdo. 
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Table  of  Statistics  of  Yucatan,  obtained  by  Mr.  Stephens. 


DISTRICTS. 


PRINCIPAL  PLACES. 


SI 


PRODUCTIONS. 


Ca^tal- 


CuipMcby. 


fj^TMA  

VclMoUd. 


(Stf  of  Cmpmihj. 


Villafeof  LanM., 


GOMt. 


TtoUppfrHlibUndi. 


Ottyvrittml. 
Ci^ofTflku.. 


Tba  Lomr  BihlnSi.. .  VUtag*  «(  TUbo 


Til*  Upper  Roral  Rosd.^Town  of  J«|u«lchakBa. 
Tto  Lower  Royal  Road.  VilUga  of  Maxcana.... 


Thm  VppOT  ^  Braofioioa' 


Th«  Lower  **  Bowficioa*'  Village  of  SoWta. . 
TliiMla  VIUi«ao(TUiiiia. 


lalasd  «f  CanMS  Tswo  of  Carwn  

Bata-PlaM  TUlai*  oTBilta-PlMa.. 

Bacator  TVwn  of  BMalar  


T*lal. 


81  143 


No. 

37^1  Honed  cattle,  bonra.  Mica.  taUaiw.joftei 
iMcf,  Imtbar,  aalt.  gypaiMM,  hemp  (nw 
and  nana&enuM),  straw  hata.  B«ltan 
cigar*,  a»d  extract  o<  Ion  >  wad. 
IV,60D  Suix,  logwood,  Her,  aiigar,  aod  aaibk  al 

<    gaiad  quaUty. 
10^  '  Logwood,  timber.  ri«e.  and  fiak  oil. 
«3,IS4  Cotton,  ancar.  atartib,  gm-et^d.  lahaen^ 
oochUwu,  uflhia.  raaiOa,  mniia  ftlaiiw, 
yaraa,  fte.,  war,  hooey,  natar«U,hanad 
oiitle,  bog*,  and  aklitt. 
Horeed  cattle,  Iioraeo,milr«.tatlow,wrk«d 
boef,  caater-oU,  hidea,  wax,  hong.iw-  *^  -  - 


TB,M6 


60,n« 


43.188 

S4,447 
41,116 

66,0*0 

49.443 

37.168 


4,BS4 

8,183 

3,se6 


indigo,  hemp  [raw  and 


578,930 


atraw-cigars,  barilla,  and  aalt. 
Horaed  eatUe,  horaaa.  mnko,  bofa,  abcep, 
akina,  aogir,  molaaam.  ttmbcr.  rice,  to- 
b*cco  (U  tb«  leaf  and  Bftnafectand}, 
■piriti   arrow-root,  atraw-bnta,  Miiian 
lace,  ocbre,  ftinta,  and  grind-atonna. 
Horned  cattle,  boraoa,  Bolea,  boga,  abs^ 
akin*,  tillow,  driod  beef,  betnp  (raw  and 
nanufactaredj,  and  oottoB4aov. 
Cattle,  boraoa,  unl«a,  akina,  tallow,  dried 

beef.  logwood,  tobacco,  aogar,  and  r«m. 
Horned  utile,  borae*,  inuira,  oil  of  |"rlnn 
Criati,  tofaaeeo,  hemp,  and  fine  atnw. 
bata, 

Sogar,  ndaaMa,  nni,  tobnoeo  of  gaod 
qaallty,  rioe,  laeea,  pepper.  g«M  enal. 
aaraaparilla.  beta,  hMnicclta,  eboof.te- 
rtlla,  gypMin.  and  aUna. 

Homed  cattle,  baraea,  wulea,  bat*,ik^a, 
tallow,  and  dried  beef. 

Tortoiae  abelt.akiaa,  thnbar.  Ioc*ood,  India- 
rubber,  iaoenae,  tobacco,  a^dote  (a  ea^ 
atltata  for  aaftni,  and  a  vary  rich  tyw), 
atarcfa  ftan  tba  jwca^  oattoa,  was,  hwaay. 
BMlaaaea,  mgari  raoa,  o 
amber,  vanUb,  bafi,  aad  < 

Logwood. 

Tiaober,  rice,  logwood,  and  aalt. 

Logwood,  Talnable  tlaiber,  eagar  af 
farior  quality,  tobacco  of  the  beat  de- 
pctiptiaB,  niaa,  a  fioa  apatiea  af  hrw^ 

f known  ander  tba  name  of  fUm,  iiiria. 
ndla-rabber.  gam  copal,  pinMala^i 
parilla,  Taniua,  and  gypan^ 


NtTHBER  of  Inhabitants;  taken  from  the  CeuBus  of  the  8th  of  April,  1841.' 


DBPARTHBNTS. 


Herida  

laamal  

[Takax  

Valladolld.. 
Cawpaaoby. 


Total. 


Hen. 

ffomen. 

GaaNDToTAi.. 

anoiber. 

48,«oa 

8«.916 
56,137 
49,393 
39i41T 

on  tuber. 
68,M3 
37.933 
64,S>7 

40,6S* 

Dumber. 

im^ 

70.848 
It3.144 
91,379 
79JSS» 

3M,018 

348,858          1  472,876 

TARIFF  OF  YUCATAN. 

This  State  having  declared  its  independeoce  the  following  tariff  rcg^ulations  wm 
adored  by  the  late  Congress. 

The  ports  open  to  fcreign  commerce,  are  Campeacby  and  Sisal.  For  exportation  railj 
the  ports  of  Laguna  and  Bacalar  are  designated. 

*  This  census  is  not  considered  to  include  the  whole  of  the  population,  whidi  is  estimated  to 
exceed  half  a  million  of  souls. 
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The  tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vessels,  from  foreign  ports,  is  fixed  at  one  dollar  6ftj 
cents  per  ton,  according  to  her  register.  Vessels  arriving  in  distress  to  be  subject  to 
charge,  except  that  of  their  anchorage  duty. 

The  o6Scers,  crew,  and  passengers  of  all  vessels  arriving  in  the  port  of  Yucatan,  are 
forbidden  to  land  without  a  permit  from  the  visiting  health  officer,  under  a  penalty  of 
200  dollars. 

The  duties  on  importations,  which  shall  not  exceed  300  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  cash ;  if 
exceeding  that  sum,  to  be  paid  by  three  instalments  in  the  course  of  ninety  days.  The 
duties  on  exported  articles  to  be  paid  on  the  clearance  of  the  vessel. 

Prohibited  Articles. — The  importation  of  the  following  articles  is  prohibited,  under  the 
penally  of  confiscation,  viz, :  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  sugar,  trunks,  hogs,  chocolate,  cover- 
lids, sacks,  obscene  pictures,  beans,  copper  pans,  grain,  meal,  yarn,  soap  (except  scented), 
lard,  molasses  and  honey,  combs,  skins  (except  morocco  leather,  clothing),  salt,  talloiv, 
and  candles,  saddles,  straw  hats,  tobacco,  beef,  shoes. 

Articles  Duty  Free. — Live  animals  for  improving  breeds,  newly-invented  carriages, 
wooden  houses;  instruments  of  agriculture,  of  science,  or  of  the  arts;  types  for  printing; 
books  in  sheets  or  bound  ;  hops,  sugar  machinery;  specie ;  iron  and  steel,  for  machinery  ; 
maps,  exotic  plants,  leeches,  seeds,  turning  machinery. 

Export  Duty. — ^All  articles  are  free  of  duty  for  exportation,  except  the  following ; — 
Gold,  in  bars,  or  coin,  one  per  cent;  silver,  two  per  cent ;  logwood,  eight  per  ceiU.  Every 
captain  and  supercaigo  is  permitted  to  export  100  dollars  worth  of  articles,  free  of  duty, 
un  accoant  of  the  expenses  of  the  vessel. 

General  Import  Duty. — Flour,  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  olive,  Unseed,  and  whale 
oil,  twenty  ;  steel,  twenty-nine  ;  brandy,  forty ;  codfish,  twenty;  empty  bottles,  twenty  ; 
cotton  goods, fifteen  ;  iron  chains,  fifteen  ;  beef  and  pork  in  barrels,  twenty;  Cashmere 
goods,  twenty;  wax,  forty;  beer  and  porter  in  bottles,  fifty;  nails,  fifteen;  sheet  copper, 
fifty;  glassware,  twenty;  knives  and  forks,  twenty;  linen  goods,  fifteen;  drugs,  forty; 
bran-Jy  fruits,  twenty;  sewing  thread,  twenty;  hams,twcniy;  liquors,  forty ;  listadees, 
twenty;  apples,  twenty  ;  mustard,  twenty;  muslins,  twenty  ;  paper,  twenty;  perfumery, 
forty ;  cheese,  twenty  ;  cutlery,  twenty ;  watches,  six  ;  clocks,  twenty ;  vinegar,  forty ; 
wines,  forty. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


AORICULTUBE,  TRADE,  AND  MANUFACTURKS  OF  YUCATAN. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com,  beans,  pumpkins,  squashes  and  camotes,  a  kind  of 
potato,  are  the  chief  productiona  raised  by  the  Maya  or  Indian  populatioD, 
Sugar-cane  and  hemp  is  cultivated  on  the  haciendas.  Horses,  mules,  cattle, 
hogs,  and  poultry,  are  reared  ;  the  two  latter  chiefly  by  the  Indians.  Qenerally 
the  state  of  agriculture  and  the  implements  are  rade.  Wax  and  honey  is  one  of 
the  rarest  pnxlucts,  and  on  the  road  from  Siaal  to  Merida,  be  met  large  carts 
drawn  by  mules,  five  abreast,  with  high  wheels  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart,  and  loaded 
with  hemp,  bagging,  wax,  honey,  and  ox  and  deer-skins. 

The  debris  of  the  ruined  cities  are  found  to  fertilise  the  soil  and  the  ground 
around.    Uxmal  is  consequently  considered  excellent  for  milpasy  or  maise-nelds. 

Legally  there  is  no  slavery  in  Yucatan.  Nomancaneitherbuyorsellanother 
man ;  but  the  poor  thiiftless  Indians  are  generally  compelled  to  attach  themselves 
for  necessaries  to  some  hacienda,  and  for  the  mere  privilege  of  using  the  water. 
Mr.  Stephens  informs  us  that — 

"  Tliey  come  under  certain  obligations  of  service  to  the  master,  which  place  him  in  a 
lordly  position,  and  this  state  of  things  growing  out  of  the  natural  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, exists,  1  believe,  nowhere  in  Spanish  America  except  in  Yucatan.  Each  hacienda 
has  its  miijor-domo,  who  attends  to  all  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  estate,  and,  in 
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the  absence  of  the  matter,  is  his  viceroy,  and  has  the  lame  powers  over  the  tenants.  At 
this  hacienda  the  major-domo  was  a  young  Hestitio,  and  had  fallen  into  his  place  in  an 
easy  and  natural  way  by  marrying  his  predecessor's  danghter,  who  had  just  enough  white 
blood  to  elevate  the  dulness  of  the  Indian  foce  into  one  of  softneu  and  sweetness;  and 
yet  it  BtruclEme  that  be  thought  quite  as  much  of  the  place  he  got  wiUi  her  as  of  herself.* 

The  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  their  home  is  said  to  be  very  great ;  circum- 
stances  and  habit  bind  the  Indian  and  his  wife  tc^ether.  He  is  seldom  harsh  to 
her, — if  she  is  guilty  of  any  great  offence  he  brings  her  to  the  alcalde,  who  orders 
her  to  be  whip{»d.  He  then  goes  qidetly  home  with  her.  They  share  their  labours 
and  pleasures  together,  and  with  all  their  children  attend  village  feasts. 

The  Manupacti^bes  of  Yucatan  are  so  very  unimportant,  that  we  can 
give  no  account  of  thera  further  than  that  a  few  rude  articles  are  made  in  the 
towns  and  haciendas ;  that  some  coarse  cutlery,  and  some  coarse  earthenware, 
and  articles  of  leather  and  wood  are  made  in  the  country.  At  the  hacienda  of 
Tankach^,  amidst  a  logwood  country,  the  proprietor  has  erected  machinery  for 
extracting  the  dye. 

Trade. — Of  the  trade  we  can  say  little,  there  being  no  accounts  that  we  can 
discover  kept  of  it.  The  logwood-trade  and  the  turtle-fishery,  and  a^few  other 
articles,  form  the  exports,  and  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  are  subjected 
to  the  new  tariff,  which  we  have  translated  and  introduced  in  the  preceding 
pa^es.  Smuggling,  chiefly  by  vessels  from  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
British  West  tndies,  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Turtle  Fishing. — ^There  are  three  kinds  of  turtle  which  inhabit  these 
seas  ;  the  cahuamo,  the  eggs  of  which  serve  for  food,  and  which  is  useful  besides 
only  for  its  oil ;  the  tortuga,  of  which  the  meat  as  well  as  the  egfp  is  eaten, 
also  produces  oil,  and  the  shell  is  worth  two  reals  the  pound;  and  the  kar£,  of 
which  the  shell  is  worth  ten  dollars  a  pound. 

Mr.  Stephens  observes, — 

*'  The  fishermen  say  that  the  turtle  which  forms  the  delight  of  the  gourmand  is  of  the 
commonest  kind,  not  worth  killing  for  the  .sake  of  the  shell,  and  therefore  sent  away 
alive.  The  kar^  he  has  never  tasted.  It  is  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  shell,  and  eatea 
by  the  luxurious  fishermen  on  the  spot.  I  immediately  negotiated  with  the  patron  for 
the  purchase  of  the  shell.  The  outer  scales  of  the  back,  eight  in  number,  are  all  that 
is  valuable.  Their  weight  is  estimated  at  four  pounds,  and  the  price  in  Campeacby,  be 
said,  was  ten  dollars  a  pound. 

*'The  arbor  in  which  we  lived  was  no  protection,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  inside 
the  hut,  which  was  snug  and  comfortable,  the  o>I-jars  being  arranged  under  the  eaves, 
with  turtle-shells  tied  up  carefully  in  bundles,  and  on  the  rafters  hung  strings  of  egg^ 
while  nets,  old  sails,  blocks,  and  other  characteristic  furniture  of  a  &sherman*s  hut,  6Iled 
up  the  comers.  It  was  no  hardship  to  be  obliged  to  pass  the  afternoon  among  these 
fishermen,  for  their  hardy,  independent  occupation  gave  manliness  to  their  character 
and  freedom  to  their  speech  and  manners." 

The  town  of  Laguna  stands  on  the  island  of  Carmen,  which  is  about 
twenty  miles  long,  and  which,  with  another  island  about  twelve  miles  in  length, 
separates  the  Lake  of  Terminos  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  port  is  the 
dep6t  of  the  great  logwood  country  in  the  interior,  and  ten  to  twelve  vessels  are 
usually  there  loading  cargoes  for  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  town  is 
well  built,  and  sud  to  be  thriving;  but  its  commerce  has  been  greatly  restricted 
by  the  oppressive  regulations  of  the  central  government  of  Mexico;  but  having 
made  a  pronunciamientOf  and  disarmed  and  driven  out  the  Mexican  garrison,  it  is 
now  considered  independent,  subject  only  to  the  state  government  of  Yucatan. 

Sisal. — ^Tbis  place  has  a  roadstead  which  forms  the  port  of  Merida.  Silan, 
Campeacby,  and  a  few  other  places  are  firequented  by  th^  traders. 

Yucatan  appears  to  be,  in  many  respects^  less  improved  than  Mexico,  and 
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far  less  romantic  in  its  scenery  than  Central  America.  The  inhabitants  are 
described  by  Mr.  Stephens  as  kindly  disposed. 

He  observes  that  no  map  of  Yucatan,  to  be  depended  on,  has  ever  been 
coDstructed. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS,  OR  BtXIZE. 

The  British  district  of  Belize  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan, 
between  15  deg.  54  min.  and  18  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  88  deg.  and  90 
deg.  west  longitude.  It  is  separated  from  Yucatan  by  the  Rio  Hondo,  and  its 
southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  Sarstoon,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  west  of  the  mouth  cf  the  Rio  Dulce. 
Belize  is  in  length  about  17^  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  110  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  16,400  square  miles. 

It  is  termed  British  Honduras,  but  it  is  geographically  a  part  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Yucatan.  About  three  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  in  1656,  the  English 
frequented  Yucatan  to  cut  and  carry  away  logwood ;  and  the  British  settlements  in 
that  country  were  originally  settled  with  the  free  consent  of  the  aboriginal  and  inde- 
pendent possessors  of  the  country.  The  English  maintained  their  settlements  as 
regular  occupants,  under  the  government  of  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1669.  The 
English  first  visited,  to  cut  logwood,  the  uninhabited  coasts  of  Yucatan  about 
1662,  and  the  privileges  of  cutting  logwood  were  stipulated  for  wiUi  Spain  In 
the  treaty  of  1670,  usually  called  the  American  treaty.  Two  years  afterwards 
these  stipulations  were  violated.  The  first  settlements  were  made  near  Cape 
Catoche,  then  at  the  Laguna  de  Terminos  in  Campeachy.  The  Spaniards  in 
1672,  captured  all  English  vessels  which  they  found  earning  l(^wood.  In 
1680,  the  English  were  expelled  by  a  Spanish  force  from  the  Laguna  de  Tei^ 
minos. 

The  shores  of  British  Honduras  are  lined  with  numerous  islands,  or  coral  keys 
They  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bushes,  and  resorted  to  by  the  fisher- 
men to  take  turtle.  The  largest  are  Ambergrease  Key,  towards  the  north,  and 
Tumeff,  opposite  the  town  of  Belize.  These  two  keys  consist  of  clusters  of  several 
small  islands  divided  by  narrow  creeks  and  lagoons.  A  smaller  key,  called  St. 
GeoT^'s,  is  resorted  to  by  the  merchants  of  Belize,  who  have  dwelling<houses  on 
it.  The  shores  of  the  continent  are  rocky,  but  low,  except  towards  the  south, 
where  they  are  rather  high  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  The  river  BeUze  flows 
down  from  an  unexplored  region.  The  low  country  near  the  sea  is,  in  many  parts, 
swampy,  and  partially  covered  with  stagnant  waters,  nearly  the  whole  year  round 
— and  during  the  rains  it  is  completely  covered.  The  higher  grounds  further  inland 
have  a  sandy  soil,  and  are  chiefly  overgrown  with  different  kinds  of  pine,  which 
supplies  excellent  timber.  The  valleys,  which  intersect  the  high  lands,  have  a  very 
fertile  soil,  and  are  covered  with  various  spedes  of  tropical  trees.  South  of  the 
river  Belize,  the  low  country  is  thickly  wooded,  but  it  does  not  extend  more  than 
from  three  to  six  mites  inland,  behind  which  mountfuus  arise.  The  country, 
comprising  the  mountain  slopes  and  valleys,  and  the  interior  country,  is  covered 
with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  said  to  be  very  fertile. 
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The  rivers  are  navigable  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  their  mouths,  but 
higher  up  they  are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  falls.  Mahogany,  dye-wood,  and 
timber  are  floated  down  by  these  rivers.  The  most  remarkable  of  which  are, 
the  Rio  Hondo,  the  New  River,  the  Belize,  and  the  Siboon.  On  the  banks  of 
the  latter  there  are  extensive  forests  of  mahogany.  The  Belize  probably  winds 
for  more  than  150  miles  in  its  length.   The  Hondo  is  the  most  navigable  river. 

The  climate  is  a  compound  of  heat  and  moisture,  yet  Belize  is  considered 
more  healthy  than  most  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  80deg.,  but  it  is  seldom  oppressive,  as  from  the  beginning  of  Jtdyto 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  air  is  refreshed  by  sea-breezes.  From  April  to 
July  is  the  dry  season,  during  which  the  heat  is  excessive,  but  it  is  &om  time 
to  time  tempered  by  thunder-storms.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  runs 
are  frequent,  especially  in  July,  August,  and  September.  In  the  bc^nnin^  of 
October  the  north  winds  commence,  and  generally  continue  with  little  variaUon 
to  February  or  March,  when  the  weather  becomes  extremely  variable. 

The  soU  is  remarkably  fertile.  Sugar,  coflFee,  cotton,  and  indigo  might 
all  be  extensively  raised,  but  their  culture  has  been  nearly  altogether  neg- 
lected. Arrow-root  and  rice  are  grown  to  a  small  extent.  Cochineal  is  brought 
in  and  exported.  Plantains,  yams,  mandioca,  and  maize,  are  grown  for  food. 
The  most  common  fruits  are  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  mangoes,  guavas, 
cashew-nuts,  tamarinds,  avocado- pears,  pomegranates,  wild  plums,  and  ^-apes. 
A  few  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated.  In  the  forests  many  varieties  of 
trees  abound,  as  cabbage-trees,  cedars,  pines,  iron-wood,  silk-cotton  trees, 
log-wood,  fustic,  and  brasiletto ;  and  the  most  important  of  all,  the  mahogany 
tree.  Sarsaparilla  is  collected  in  the  southern  districts.  The  wild  ani- 
mals are  ounces,  panthers,  tapirs,  deer,  antelopes,  peccaries  and  warrees 
(animals  of  the  hog  kind),  cavies,  agoutis,  arma^oes,  opossums  and  racoons ;  mon- 
keys are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  eaten.  Manatis  and  alligators  are  met 
with  in  the  lagoons  along  the  coast.  Among  the  numerous  birds  are  turkeys, 
spoon-birds,  toucans,  Muscovy  ducks,  two  species  of  macaws,  and  many  kinds  of 
parrots,  pelicans,  and  humming-birds-  Fish  are  plentiful  and  of  various  kinds ; 
some  are  very  large.  Fish  and  turtle  are  used  as  substitutes  for  meat.  Lobsters 
and  shell-fish  are  abundant  and  excellent.  Cattie,  sheep,  and  goats  are  kept,  but 
not  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  Cattie  are  imported  from  Truxillo  and  Omoa. 
Gold  has  been  found  In  one  of  the  streams  of  the  Belize. 

Population. — The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  stated  in  the  superintendent's 
returns  for  IS45,  at  240  white  males,  159  white  females — total  whites,  399  ;  co- 
loured males  6755,  coloured  females  2655 — total  coloured,  10,410.  Total  popula- 
tion, 10,709.  This  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  ne^ws,  who  were  first 
brought  to  the  country  as  slaves,  but  many  of  them  obtained  their  liberty 
long  1^0,  and  worked  at  dail^  wages.  There  seem  to  be  no  aborisinal  tribes 
within  the  territories  of  Behze,  except  some  Caribes,  who  have  ned  iuto  it 
as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  white  inhabitants  are  exclusively  occupied  in  com- 
merce, and  the  negroes  in  cutting  mahogany  and  dyewoods,  and  in  fishing.  A 
few  of  them  cultivate  small  patches  of  ground. 

Belize,  the  only  town,  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  stream  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  consists  of  a  long 
street  running  along  the  sea-shore,  from  which  tiiree  or  four  smaller  streets 
branch  off.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  are  raised  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  ground  on  pillars  of  mahogany ;  they  are  well  built,  spacious  and  conve- 
nient. In  front  of  the  town  there  is  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  moderate 
size,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  rarely  agitated  by  winds,  as  it  is  protected  by  the 
numerous  keys  from  tiie  heavy  swelhs  of  the  open  sea. 
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Pu«NTA  GoRDA. — Tfaey  entered  Puenta  Chorda,  a  settlement  of  Caribs,  about 
150  miles  south  of  Belize.  Cotton,  rice,  the  cohoon,  banana,  cocoa-nut,  pine- 
apple,  orange,  lemon,  plantain,  and  other  fruits,  were  growing  in  luzunance. 
There  were  in  the  eettlement  about  500  inhabitants — formerly  natives  of  the 
sea*<;oast  below  Truzillo,  but  having  taken  part  against  Morazan,  they  fled  to 
this  place. 

During  the  year  1845,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  on  maht^ny  in  England 
being  reduced  to  a  nominal  amount,  the  trade  was  greatly  increased. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  superintendent,  an  executive  council 
assembly  and  an  assembly,  called  a  public  meeting.  There  is  a  chief  jjustice,  colo- 
nial secretary,  provost  marshal,  and  other  officers.— (For  the  statistics  of  the 
colony^  see  British  Possessions  in  America.) 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  MAHOOANr  TREE  OF  HONDURAS. 

Mahooany-tres  (Sivietinia  Makogani).  There  are  rather  more  different 
qualities,  than  varieties,  of  this  beautiful  tree  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
That  of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  usually  called  Spanish  mahogany,  and  that  of  the  same 
kind,  DOW  scarce,  which  grows  in  Jamaica,  is  the  most  oeautiful  in  its  shades, 
colours  and  variegations.  Honduras  and  Yucatan  now  supply  the  larger  quan» 
tiUes ;  and  although  not  so  close  grained  and  beautiful  as  the  former,  yet  furnishes 
a  most  useful  wood,  and  It  has  lately  "been  extensively  used  for  ship-building.  It 
is  superior,  also,  to  the  other  for  the  tenacity  with  which  glue  binds  it  to  other  woods, 
and  even  to  veneers  of  Cuba  orHayti  mahogany, — worms  do  not  destxoy  it  in  the 
water. 

We  find  generally  in  many  accounts  written  ot  the  operations  of  bringing 
mahogany  to  market  the  most  inaccurate  descriptions.  The  following  account  con- 
densed from  an  article  written  at  Belize  and  published  in  the  Honduras  Almanac, 
has  been  examined  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  resident,  and  c<»inected  with  the 
business.    We,  therefore,  may  consider  it  accurate. 

The  mah(^any.tree  of  Honduras  is  probably  the  most  magnificent  and  splen- 
did of  all  trees ;  the  largest  oak,  usually  called  the  King  of  the  Forest,  would 
dwindle  to  insignificance  in  the  comparison.  The  enormous  size  and  height  of  the 
trunk;  the  vast  spread  of  its  branches,  the  space  of  ground  occupied  by  its  roots, 
are  all  remarkable. 

"  It  becomes  almost  impossible  to  give  the  more  minute  circumstances  attending  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  and  much-used  tree,  as  its  progress  to  maturity  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible within  the  life  of  man  ;  but  as  far  as  our  limited  observation  will  allow  us  to  form 
an  opinion,  not  less  than  an  average  period  of  200  years  can  be  allowed  as  the  time  of 
its  coming  to  full  growth  or  fit  for  cutting. 

"  Various  and  differing  are  the  conjectures  relative  to  the  first  use,  discovery,  and 
introduction  to  Britain  of  this  beautiful  wood,  nor  is  it  within  the  limits  of  such  a  sketch 
as  this  to  remark  upon  their  accuracy ;  we  therefore  reject  all  accounts  that  appear  spe- 
culative, and  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  are  autheuticated.  Its  first  discovery  was, 
therefore,  by  the  carpenter  on  board  of  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  vessels,  when  he  put 
into  some  harbour  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  in  the  year  1595,  who,  having  occasion  to  go 
on  shore  to  cut  some  pieces  of  timber,  required  for  work  to  be  done  on  the  ship  that  he 
belonged  to,  brought  on  board  a  quantity  of  this  wood,  which,  on  being  worked  from  the 
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raw  ttate,  exhibited,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  taw  it,  that  beftuUful  natural  variety 
of  appearance  which  no  ingenuity  of  art  can  equal. 

"  The  first  use  to  which  mahogany  was  applied  in  England  arose  from  a  circumstance 
purely  accidental,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  making  of  a  box  for  holding  candles, 
br.  Gibbons,  an  eminent  physician,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  banning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  a  brother  a  West  India  captain,  who  brought  over  some 
planks  of  this  wood  as  ballast,  but  was  not  aware  of  its  value.  As  the  doctor  was  then 
building  a  house  in  King-street,  Cove nt- garden,  his  brother  thought  they  might  be  of 
service  to  him ;  but  the  carpenters  finding  the  wood  too  hard  for  their  tools,  they  were 
laid  aside  as  useless.  Soon  after  Mrs,  Gibbons  wanting  a  candle-box,  the  doctor  called 
on  his  cabinet-maker,  to  make  him  one  of  some  wood  that  lay  in  his  garden.  Watlaston, 
the  cabinet-maker,  on  cutting  it  up  also  complained  that  it  was  too  hard;  the  doctor 
said  that  he  must  get  stronger  tools.  The  eanale-box  was,  however,  made,  and  highly 
approved  of,  insomuch  that  the  doctor  then  insisted  on  having  a  bureau  made  of  the 
same  wood,  which  was  accordingly  done,  when  the  fine  colour,  beautiful  ^lish,  Ac, 
were  so  [leasing  that  it  became  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  he  invited  all  bis  friends  to 
come  to  see  ii, — among  them  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  Her  grace  begged 
some  of  the  same  wood  from  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  employed  Wallaston  to  make  her  a  bureau 
also,  on  which  the  fame  of  mahogany  became  general.  Thus,  from  a  circumstance  in  it- 
self so  trivial  has  emanated  a  most  extensive  branch  of  British  commerce;  and  as  the 
cutting  and  preparing  of  the  mahogany  is  a  matter  which  has  been  hitherto  passed  uo- 
noticed  by  all  historians,  we  trust  that  a  brief  narrative  may  be  here  acceptable  to  our 
readers."— JE/bfufunM  Ahumac. 

The  season  for  cutting  the  mahogany  usually  commences  about  tfae  mwitb  of 
August.   The  gangs  of  labourers  employed  consist  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  each. 

"  They  have  a  conductor,  who  is  styled  the  captain.  Each  gang  has  also  one  person 
belonging  to  it,  termed  the  huntsman — he  is  generally  selected  from  the  most  intelligent 
of  his  fellows,  and  his  chief  occupation  is  to  search  the  woods,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  this 
country,  the  bush,  to  find  labour  for  the  whole.  Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  huntsman  is  despatched  on  his  itnportant  mission,  and  if  his  owner  be  em- 
ployed on  his  own  ground,  that  is  seldom  a  work  of  much  delay  or  difficulty.  He  cuts 
his  way  through  the  thickest  of  the  woods  to  some  elevated  situation,  and  climbs  the 
tallest  trees  he  finds,  from  which  he  minutely  surveys  the  surrounding  country.  At  Uiis 
season  the  leaves  of  the  mahogany-tree  are  invariably  of  a  yellow  reddish  hue,  and  an 
eye  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise  can,  at  a  great  distance  discern  the  places  where 
the  wood  is  most  abundant.  He  now  descends,  and  to  such  places  his  steps  are  directed, 
and,  without  compass,  or  other  guide  than  what  observation  has  imprinted  on  his  recol- 
lection, he  never  fails  to  reach  the  exact  spot  to  which  he  aims.  On  some  occasions  no 
ordinary  stratagem  is  necessary  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  huntsman  to  prevent  others  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  his  discoveries ;  for  if  his  steps  be  traced  by  those 
who  may  be  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  which  is  a  very  common  thing,  all  his  ingenni^ 
must  be  exerted  to  beguile  them  rrom  the  true  scent,  in  this,  however,  he  is  not  always 
successful,  being  followed  by  those  who  are  entirely  aware  of  all  the  arts  he  may  use,  vad 
whose  eyes  are  so  quick  that  the  lightest  turn  of  u  leaf  or  the  faintest  impression  oS  the 
fool,  is  unerringly  perceived — even  the  dried  leaves  which  may  be  strewed  upon  the 
ground  often  hdp  to  conduct  to  the  secret  spot, — and  it  consequently  happens  tnat  per- 
sons so  engaged  must  frequently  undergo  the  disappointment  of  finding  an  advantage 
they  had  promised  to  themselves  seized  on  by  others.  Hie  hidden  treasure  being,  how- 
ever, discovered,  the  next  operation  is  the  felling  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  to  em- 
ploy the  gang  during  the  season.  The  tree  is  commonly  cut  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground,  a  stage  being  erected  for  the  axe-man  employed  in  levelling  it ;  this,  to 
an  observer,  would  appear  a  labour  of  much  danger,  but  an  accident  rarely  happens  to 
the  people  engaged  in  It.  The  trunk  of  the  tree,  from  the  dimensions  of  the  wood  it 
furnishes,  is  deemed  the  most  valuable;  but  for  purposes  of  an  ornamental  kind,  the  limbs 
or  branches,  are  generally  preferred,  the  grain  of  them  being  much  closer,  and  the  veins 
more  rich  and  variegated/' 
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A  sufficient  number  of  trees  being  felled  to  occupy  the  gang  during  the  season, 
they  commence  mening  roads  to  the  nearest  river,  which  operation  amounts  to 
two-thirds  of  the  labour  and  expense  of  bringing  the  maho*irany  to  a  place  of  ship- 
ment. Each  mahogany  station  forms  in  itoelf  a  small  Tillage,  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,— the  choice  of  situation  being  always  regulated  by  the  proximity  of  such 
river  to  the  mahogany  intended  to  be  cut. 

In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  habitations  much  taste  is  <^n 
displayed,  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  different  modes  peculiar  to  the  several 
nations  or  tribes  of  Africa,  contrasted  with  the  improvMoent  introduced  by  Euro- 
pean experience  in  the  cwMtmction  of  the  houses, — among  which  the  proprietor's 
resklence,  with  storehouses,  cattle-sheds,  8cc.,  are  conspicuous — those  of  the 
different  labourers  are  usually  of  more  humble  appearance^  but  all  built  of  the 
same  wood,  which  the  site  affords  in  abundance. 

We  have  frequently  seen  boates  of  the  kind  completed  in  a  single  dayi  and  with  no 
other  implemeDt  than  the  axe;  consequently  every  workman  is  capable  of  performing 
the  labour  required  to  baild  Mii  own  dwelling.  After  cornicing  this  establishment,  a 
main  road  is  opened  from  it,  in  as  near  a  direction  stt  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  body 
of  trees  so  felled,  into  which  branch  or  wing  roads  are  afterwards  introduced.  The  ground 
through  which  the  roads  are  to  run  being  ^et  a  mass  of  dense  forest,  both  of  high  trees 
and  onderwood,  they  commence  by  clearing  away  the  latter  descHplion  with  cutlasses 
which,  although  in  appearance  a  slender  instrument,  yet  from  the  dexterity  with  which  it 
is  used,  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  This  labour  is  usually  performed  by  task-work^ 
of  100  yards  each  man  per  day,  which  expert  workmen  will  complete  in  six  hours.  The 
underwood  being  removed,  the  larger  trees  are  then  cut  down  by  the  axe,  aa  even  with 
tiie  ground  as  possible,  the  task  being  also  at  this  work  100  yards  per  day  to  each 
labourer,  although  this  is  more  difficult  and  laborious*  from  the  number  of  hard  woods 
growing  here,  which,  on  failure  of  the  axe,  are  removed  by  the  application  of  fire.  The 
trunks  of  these  trees,  although  many  of  them  valuable  for  different  purposes,  such  as 
buIUt'tree,  iromoood,  redwood,  tapodiUa,  fcc,  are  thrown  away  as  useless,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  adjacent  to  some  creek  or  small  river  whidk  may  intersect  the  road  $ 
in  that  case  they  are  apfrfied  to  ihe  constructing  of  bridges  across  the  same,  which  are 
frequently  of  considerable  sise,  uid  require  great  labour  to  make  them  of  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  such  immense  loads  as  are  brought  over  them." 

The  distance  of  road  to  be  cut  each  season  depends  on  the  situation  of  the 
mahogany-trees.  If  they  are  much  dispersed,  miles  of  road,  and  many  bridges, 
are  made  to  a  single  tree,  that  may  yield  but  one  log.  The  roads,  cleared  of 
all  brushwood,  require  hoes,  pickaxes,  and  sledge-hammers,  to  level  down  the 
hillocks  and  break  the  rocks,  and  loosen  the  stumm  which  would  impede 
the  wheeled  trucks  on  which  the  logs  are  carried.  The  roads  being  formed 
generally  by  the  month  of  December ;  uie  cross-cuttingy  as  it  is  called,  commences; 
that  is  dividing  crosswise,  by  means  of  saws,  each  tree  into  log?,  according  to  their 
length.  Some  trees  are  but  long  enotigh  for  one  log,  others  will  admit  of  four  or 
five  being  cut  from  the  same  trunk.  The  role  for  dividing  the  trees  into  logs,  is 
to  equalise  the  loads  the  oxen  have  to  draw.  This,  however,  does  not  altogether 
obviate  irregularity  of  weight,  and  extra  oxen  are  kept  in  readiness  to  add  to  the 
usual  number,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  log.  Owing  to  the  very  great  dif- 
ference of  diameter  and  length  of  the  mahogany-trees,  the  logs  taken  from  one 
tree  may  not  measure  more  than  300  cubic  feet,  while  those  from  the  next  may 
be  as  many  thousands;  the  largest  log  ever  cut  in  Honduras  was  in  length 
seventeen  feet;  breadth,  fifty-seven  inches;  depth,  sixty-four  inches;  measunng 
428  cubic  fee^  or  10.28th  tons,  of  forty  cubic  feet^  and  5168  superficial  feet,  of 
one  inch  thick ;  weighing  about  fifteen  tons. 

**  The  sawing  being  completed,  the  logs  are  separated  one  from  the  other,  and 
^aced  in  whatever  position  will  admit  of  the  laigest  square  being  formed,  according  to 
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the  shape  which  the  end  of  each  log  presents,  and  is  then  reduced,  by  means  oF  the  axe, 
from  the  round  or  natural  form,  into  the  square ;  although  some  of  the  smaller  logs  are 
brought  out  in  the  round,  yet,  with  the  larger  description,  the  making  them  square  is 
essential,  not  only  to  lessen  their  weight,  but  also  to  prevent  their  rolling  on  the  truck  or 
caniage." 

In  the  month  of  March,  all  the  preparaUon  before  described  is,  or  ongfat  to  be, 
completed — this  is  the  dry  aeaaon,  or  time  for  drawing  the  logs  from  the  place  of 
their  growth  to  the  river.  This  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  mootbs  of  April  and 
May,  the  ground  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year  being  too  soft  for  heavily-laden  trucks 
to  pass  over  it  without  sinking.  The  rains  usually  terminate  in  February,  but 
the  ground  is  so  saturated  with  water  that  the  roads  are  seldom  fit  for  use  till  the 
1st  of  April. 

"The  mahogany  cutter*a  harvest  may  be  at  this  time  said  to  commence,  as  the  resnlt 
of  his  season's  work  depends  upon  a  continuance  of  the  dry  weather,  for  a  single  shower 
of  rain  would  materially  injure  his  roads.  The  number  of  trucks  worked  is  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  gang,  and  the  distance  generally  from  six  to  ten  miles.  We  wilt,  tot 
example,  take  a  gang  of  forty  men,  capable  of  working  six  trucks,  each  of  which  requires 
seven  pair  of  oxen  and  two  drivers,  sixteen  to  cut  food  for  the  cattle,  and  twelve  to  load 
or  put  the  logs  on  the  carriages;  which  latter  usually  take  up  a  temporary  residence  soine- 
vhere  near  the  main  bod^  of  the  wood,  it  being  too  far  to  go  and  retarn  each  day  to  the 
river-side,  or  chief  establishment.  From  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  the  cattle  would  be 
unable  to  woric  during  its  influence ;  consequently,  they  are  obliged  to  use  the  night-time 
m  lieu  of  the  day,  the  sultry  effects  of  which  it  becomes  requisite  to  avoid.  The  loaders, 
as  before  mentioned,  being  now  at  their  station  in  the  forest,  the  trucks  set  off  from  the 
barquadier  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  arrive  at  their  diiferent  places  of  loading 
about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  The  loaders,  being  at  this  time  asleep,  are 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  trucks  by  the  cracking  of  the  whips  carried  by  the  cattle- 
drivers,  which  are  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  they  arise  and  commence  placing  the 
logs  upon  the  trucks,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  temporary  platform  laid  from  the  edge 
of  the  truck  to  a  sufficient  distance  upon  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  an  inclined  plane, 
upon  which  the  log  is  gradually  pushed  up  from  each  end  alternately.  Having  com- 
pleted their  work  of  loading  all  the  trucks,  which  may  be  done  in  three  hours,  they  again 
retire  to  rest  till  about  nine  o'clock  next  morning.  The  drivers  now  set  out  on  tlieir  re- 
turn, but  their  progress  is  considerably  retarded  by  the  lading;  and  although  well  pro- 
vided with  torchlight,  they  are  frequently  impeded  by  small  stumps  that  remain  in  the 
road,  and  which  would  be  easily  avoided  in  daylight ;  they,  however,  are  in  general  all 
out  at  the  river  side  by  eleven  oVIock  next  morning,  when,  after  throwing  the  logs  into 
the  river — having  previously  marked  them  on  each  end  with  the  owner's  inittak — the 
cattle  are  fed, — the  drivers  breakfast  and  retire  to  rest  until  about  sunset,  when  they  feed 
the  cattle  a  second  time,  and  yoke  in  again. 

**  Nothing  can  present  a  more  extraordinary  appearance  than  this  process  of  trucking, 
or  drawing  down  the  mahogany  to  the  river.  The  six  trucks  will  occupy  an  extent  of  road 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  the  great  number  of  oxen — the  drivers  half-ncJEed  (clothes  being 
inconvenient  from  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  clouds  of  dust)  and  each  bearing  a  torch- 
light— the  wildoeas  of  the  forest  scenery — the  rattling  of  chains — the  sound  of  the  whip 
echoing  through  the  woods — then  all  this  activity  and  exertion  so  ill  corresponding 
with  the  silent  hour  of  midnight  makes  it  wear  more  the  appearance  of  some  theatric^ 
exhibition  than  what  it  really  is,  the  pursuit  of  industry  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Honduras  woodcutter. 

"  About  the  end  of  May  the  periodical  rains  again  commence.  The  torrents  of  water 
discharged  from  the  clouds  are  so  great  as  to  render  the  roads  impassable  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  when  all  trucking  ceases— the  cattle  are  turned  into  the  pasture — and  the 
trucks,  gear,  and  tools,  &c.,  are  housed. 

"  The  rain  now  pours  down  incessantly  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  rivers 
swell  to  an  immense  height;  the  logs  then  float  down  a  distance  of  200  miles,  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  gang  in  pitpans  (a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  canoe)  to  disengage  them  from  the 
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tranches  of  the  overhanging  trees,  until  they  are  stopped  by  a  boom  placed  in  some  situa- 
tion convenient  to  the  mouth  of  the  rirer.  Each  gang  then  separates  its  own  cutting,  by 
the  narks  on  the  ends  ofthe  logs,  and  forms  them  into  lai^  ralits,  in  which  state  they  are 
brought  down  to  the  wharfs  of  the  proprietors,  where  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
undergo  a  second  process  of  the  axe  to  make  the  sur&ce  smooth ;  the  ends,  which  fre- 
quently get  split  and  rent,  by  being  dashed  against  rocks  in  the  river  by  the  force  of  the 
current  are  abo  sawed  off,  when  they  are  ready  for  shipping. 

**  The  average  expense  of  mahogany  cutting  is  usually  estimated  at  1002.  Honduras 
currency,  or  about  701,  sterling,  each  labourer  per  annum,  independent  of  the  capital  sunk 
in  the  purchase  of  the  works,  cattle,  trucks,  gear,  craft,  tools,  &c."  (jScc  account  of  the 
mahogany  and  Honduras  trade,  under  the  headofBrtfuA  Possessions  in  America.) 

The  LoowooD-TRBB  {Haemaloxylon  Capechmnum,  Lin.)-— This  is  also  a 
magnificent  tree,  but  far  inferior  to  the  mahogany-tree;  yet  it  is  a  valuable  tree 
in  commerce,  and  the  early  history  of  resorting  to  Campeachy  and  Honduras  to 
cut  it,  by  adventurers  from  Jamaica,  and  by  others  who  were  little  superior  to 
pirates,  is  remarkable  for  daring  intrepidity.  It  is  said  to  thrive  best  in  a  wet 
clayey  soil.  The  wood  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water.  It  is  hard,  very  compact, 
and,  although  it  takes  a  fine  polish,  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  its  colouring 
matter.   In  his  work  on  Permauent  Colours,  Bancroft  remarks ; 

'*  Logwood  seems  to  have  been  6rst  brought  to  England  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  various  and  beautiful  colours  dyed  from  it  proved  so  fugacious, 
that  a  general  outcry  against  its  use  was  soon  raised ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  reign,  which  prohibited  its  use  as  a  dye  under 
severe  penalties,  and  not  only  authorised  but  directed  the  burmTig  of  it,  in  whatever 
hands  it  might  be  found  within  the  realm*,  and  though  this  wood  was  afterwards  some- 
times clandestinely  used  (under  the  feigned  name  of  blackwood),  it  continued  subject  to 
this  prohibition  for  nearly  100  years,  or  until  the  passing  of  the  act  13  and  14  Charles  II. ; 
the  preamble  of  which  declares,  that  the  ingenious  industry  of  modern  limes  hath  taught 
the  dyers  of  England  the  art  of  6xing  colours  made  of  logwood,  alia*  blackwood,  so  as 
that,  by  experience,  they  are  found  as  lasting  as  the  colours  made  with  any  other  sort  of 
^ekig  wood  lehatecerf  and  on  this  ground  it  repeals  so  much  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth 
as  related  to  logwood,  and  gives  permission  to  import  and  use  it  for  dyeing-.  Probably 
the  solicitude  of  the  dyers  to  obtain  this  permission,  induced  them  to  pretend  that  theif 
industry  bad  done  much  more  than  it  really  had,  in  fixing  the  colours  of  logwood ;  most  of 
which,  even  at  this  time,  are  notoriously  deficient  in  regard  to  their  durability!" — {See 
Trade  of  Honduras,  under  the  head  of  British  Potsessioru.) 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  MOSQUITO  TERRTTORT. 


Honduras,  with  the  exception  of  British  Honduras,  is  situated  to  the  south 
of  the  Gulf  of  Dolce  and  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Mosquito  Territory 
extending  along  from  its  eastern  boundary  to  the  sea.  Although  part  of  Spanish 
Honduras  has  been  lon^  resorted  to  by  the  English,  we  really  know  little  of  this 
country  at  the  present  time. 

According  to  Juarras,  Honduras  and  the  Mosquito  territories  together,  are 
399  miles  long,  and  about  150  wide,  area  48,500  square  miles.    He  says, 

"  The  climate  of  this  country  is  good.  The  air,  excepting  on  the  eastern  shore  and 
near  the  morasses,  being  pure  and  wholesome,  Tlie  soil  in  most  parts  is  exceeding  fer- 
tile^ abundantly  producing  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  They  have  a  threefold  crop  of 
maize  m  the  year,  and  the  vines  produce  grapes  twice  in  the  same  period.   The  pastures 
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are  excellent,  and  the  country  furnishes  all  kinds  of  proTisioni :  but  for  want  of  cuUiva-' 
tion  and  settlements,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  has  many  good 
and  serriceable  small  rivers,  and  is  well  watered.  It  has  several  mountains  in  it*  ex- 
tent, in  which  are  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is  agreeably  diver* 
siBed  into  valleys,  plains,  and  eminences,  overspread  in  most  parts  with  tliick  forests. 
Honey,  wool,  cotton,  wax,  mahogany,  and  logwood,  with  otiier  dyeing  drugs,  are  its 
chief  produeu ;  the  latter  forming  an  immense  part  of  ita  export^  and  from  which  its 
chief  importMice  is  derived." 

Spanish  Honduras  has  detached  itself  from  the  other  republics  erf  Central 
America,  and  hostilities  have  been  maintained  almost  without  interruption  between 
this  wild  country  and  the  state  of  Guatemala — the  latter  being  under  the  sway 
of  avoui^K  uneducated  Indian  of  the  name  of  Carrara. 

Ijie  Mosquito  Tbrbxtobt  has  ncTer  been  subjugi^,  nor  occupied  by 
Spain. 

According  to  the  boundaries  laid  down  in  1777 

"  The  Mosquito  Shore,  in  America,  extends  from  the  northern  branch  of  the  Desa- 
guaders  (evidently  the  San  Juan),  in  10  deg.  21  min.  to  Cape  Graclos  a  Dios,  rn  15  deg. 
north  latitude,  and  from  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  in  82  deg.  40  min.  to  Cape  Castile,  or 
Cape  Honduras,  in  86  deg.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich." 

After  the  English  were  compelled  to  leave  this  territory  in  I787j  io  conse- 
quence of  the  articles  quoted  from  the  treaty  of  1783.  We  find  the  following 
remarks  among  the  representations  made  to  the  government  on  the  case  of  those 
settlers. 

Spain  has  certainly  never  conquered  the  aboriginal  occupiers  of  this  cotintry, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast  are,  at  this  day,  perfectly  independent.  The 
fbllowii^  sketches  upon  the  authority  of  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Flantations,  will  illustrate  the  British  connexion  with  a  territory,  whose  prince 
and  people  continue  to  look  up  to  England  for  protection. 

Sometime  after  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  by  the  expedition  sent  forth  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1656,  the  Mosquito  king,  with  the  concurrence  of  bis  chiera 
and  people,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and 
the  governor  of  Jamaica,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  accepted  this  union,  and 
promised  them  the  royal  protection.  Hiey  continued  faithful  to  the  PACf,  and 
whenever  the  British  crown  declared  war  against  Spain,  they  readily  acted  as  allies, 
with  both  vigour  and  success  against  the  common  enemy.  A  long  time, 
however,  had  elapsed  before  any  regular  British  settlement  was  established  on 
the  Mosquito  Shore  ;  but  many  individiial  adventurers  passed,  from  time  to 
time,  from  Jamaica  to  that  coast,  and  traded  with  the  natives  for  tortoise-shell, 
sarsaparilla,  and  deer'skios;  and,  tutder  their  protection^  bartered  British  com~ 
moditiei  for  Spaimh  gold.  This  transieut  comtnerce  on  Uie  Mosquito  coast,  and 
the  logwood-trade  carried  on  by  the  British  settlement  in  the  province  of 
Tucatan,  on  the  western  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  Spain  thoi^ht  proper  so 
unjustly  to  interrupt,  by  capturing  the  ships  of  British  subjects  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  as  to  cause  the  war  of  1739,  which  continued  to  the  peace  of  1748. 
Prior  to  this  period,  the  governor  of  Jamaica  had  appointed  j  ustices  of  peace  on 
the  Mosquito  Shore,  with  authority  (besides  the  discnaige  of  the  ordinary  duties 
belonging  to  their  functions  as  justices),  to  decide  commercial  questions  of  con- 
tracts and  of  debts.  During  the  war,  the  importence  of  that  country  was  so  fully 
understood,  that  the  British  government  determined  to  hold  it  under  the  immediate 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  The  king  appointed  a  superintendent  to  preside 
over  the  settlements  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  to  cultivate  and  preserve  the 
friendship  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants;  and  also  to  fvomote  the  iuteieais  and 
extend  the  commerce  of  his  majesty's  subjects  residing  there.   Captain  Robert 
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Hodgson,  the  first  superiutendent,  proceeded,  in  1749,  with  the  command  of  one 
hundred  men,  drafted  from  the  troops  at  Jamaica,  and  took  possession  of  the 
principal  station  at  Black  River,  on  uie  Mosquito  ooast,  where  ne  erected  a  fort, 
mounted  it  with  cannon,  hoistCKi  the  royal  flag,  and  kept  up  a  garrison ;  thus 
making  a  formal  publication  to  all  the  world,  and  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  that  the 
independent  country  of  the  Moequito  coast  was  under  the  direct  sovereignty  and 
protection  of  Great  Britain. 

From  this  time,  during  the  peace,  and  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
1756,  the  Mosquito  Shore  continued  to  be  a  military,  federal,  protected  pro- 
vince of  Great  Britain.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1763,  the  17th 
Article  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Mosquito  Shore ;  but  the  ministers 
of  the  day  seem  to  have  but  little  understood  the  history  and  importance  of 
that  country.  In  the  negotiation  they  were  imposed  upon  by  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  gave  orders,  in  1764,  for  demolishing  the  fort  at  Black  River,  and 
withdrawing  the  garrison  to  Jamaica.  They  were  soon  afterwards  convinced  of 
the  impolicy  of  this  decision,  and  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Superintendent 
Otway,  in  refusing  the  Spaniards  admission  into  the  county.  Future  adminis- 
tmtions  continued  to  support  the  settlements,  and  to  maintun  the  sovereignty  of 
the  crown  over  the  Mosquito  Territory  in  such  a  manner  as  to  silence  the  pre- 
tensions of  Spain  to  any  dominiou  over  it. 

From  the  firet  establishment  of  a  superintendent  on  the  coast,  and  <tf  a  garrison 
at  Black  River,  the  colony  increased  in  population  and  prosperity,  notwi&stand- 
ing  the  various  secret  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  oppress  the  Indians  and  the 
settlements  during  his  administration. 

A  new  system  of  administration  was  formed  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  in 
August,  which  Governor  Sir  Basil  Keith  put  in  execution  in  December,  1775* 
This  system  consisted  of  a  Council  of  Government,  of  which  the  superin- 
tendent was  president;  of  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  of  a  Bench  of  Justices 
of  Peace.  Appeals  were  to  lay  from  the  Justices  of  Peace  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  ;  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  the  Council  of  Government; 
and  from  the  Council  of  Government  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Jamaica. 
Superintendent  Hodgson  was  ordered  home  to  London,  and  Sir  Basil  Keith 
appointed  John  Fei^uson,  Esq.  to  act  as  superintendent,  pro  tempore. 

In  1777)  some  of  the  principal  settlers  sent  to  England  an  assortment  of  sugars, 
rum,  indigo,  bark,  earsaparilla,  tortoise^hell,&c.,  in  two  vessels,  the  Neptune  and  the 
Hope;  the £irstinOctol>er,l777ftheotheraboutJanuary,  1778.  Thetuffarstnb<^ 
and  ^  sugara  tmbft  were  refused  admission  at  the  custom  house;  which  obliged 
them  to  go  to  a  foreign  market.   The  objection  to  admitting  the  sugars,  was  a 


from  British  PlantationB  on  the  continent  of  Ammca^  ahaU  be  deemed  French 
ntgart"  and  pay  duties  accordingly.* 

*  Od  the  question  being  referred  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  they  gave  a  cautious  opinioD,  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

"Tuesday,  April  87tb,  1779. 
"  Agreeable  to  the  resolution  of  the  20th  instant,  th«r  lordships  having  again  resumed  the 
coDsideniUon  of  the  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  and  liaving  also  read  and 
coDstdered  a  second  memorial  of  the  laid  inhabitaoti  upon  the  like  subject,  referred  by  Sir  Gnj 
Cooper,  under  tlie  direction  of  tlie  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  likewise  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jackson, 
statii)g  his  opinion  upon  the  Act  mentioned  in  the  said  memoriab,  they  were  of  opinion 
that,  though  the  Mosquito  Shore  is  indisputably  part  of  the  great  American  continent,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  one,  or  any  part  of  one  of  the  British  Colonies  or  Plantations  thereupon,  in  the 
sense  or  spirit  of  the  Act  of  the  sixth  of  his  present  Majesty,  but  superintended  dependentlv  on 
the  Island  of  Jamaica ;  and  therefore,  that  the  produce  of  the  Shore  should  not  be  made  tubject 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  clause  in  question." 
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The  actual  number  of  persons,  exclusive  of  the  aborigines,  under  tlie  British 
jurisdiction  in  the  year  1757,  according  to  the  account  of  their  superintendent. 
Colonel  Hodgson,  was  about  ilOO  souls;  and  in  the  year  1770,  Mr,  Edwards 
estimated  the  number  at  1400.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  settled  at  Black 
River,  Cape  River,  and  Brancmans : — the  former  place,  where  the  British  had 
erected  a  small  fort,  was  the  only  one  of  the  deserted  settlements  which  the  Spa:- 
niards  dared  even  attempt  to  take  into  their  possession ;  but  they  were  immediately 
driven  from  it  by  the  Indian  general,  Robinson.  The  remainder  of  the  British, 
at  Cape  Gracios  k  Dios,  Sandy  Bay,  Peari  Kay  Lagoon,  the  Com  Islands,  Blue- 
fields,  Punta  Gorda,  Brewers  Lagoon,  Plantain  River,  Miztisoe  Creek,  and  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  as  far  southward  as  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  were  never  molested. 
Th^  owned  twelve  merchant  vessels,  several  of  them  in  the  European  bade,  the 
others  constantly  trading  to  Jamaica  and  the  United  States;  and  their  exports  of 
mahogany,  sarsaparilla,  tortoise-shell  and  mules;  together  with  specie,  indigo, 
cocoa,  hides,  and  tallow  got  in  barter  with  the  Spaniards,  were  very  considerate, 
and  daily  increasing. 

Of  the  great  national  advantages  of  this  country  there  is  now  no  reason  to 
doubt  There  is  sufficient  proof  that  several  parts  of  it  are  decidedly  more  salubrious 
^an  any  one  of  our  setUements  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  well  known,  that  if 
men  are  located  in  low  marshy  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  stagnant  water, 
the  consequences  are  injurious  to  them  in  every  country,  but  more  especially  in  a 
hot  climate: — but  in  dry  situations  similar  to  the  Valiente  and  Bluefields  settle- 
ments, where  the  waters  quickly  run  off,  Europeans,  generally  speaking,  enjoy  an 
almost  uninterrupted  state  of  health,  and  live  to  a  good  old  age.  In  such  situations, 
the  general  mass  of  European  cultivators  could,  with  safety,  perform  more  than 
double  the  work  done  by  the  Yalientes,  or  any  other  tribe  tn  Indians.  Many 
of  the  dry  savannahs,  and  fine  ridges,  are  equally  healthy ;  but  it  is  in  the  interior, 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  that  agriculturists  should  form  settlements ;  and  many 
thousands  could  find  such  situations  in  the  hilly  country  behind  the  Kharib^ 
bee  settlements,  without  putting  any  of  the  native  residmts  to  inconvenience. 
According  to  Mr.  Roberts- — 

**  The  mosquitoes,  sandflies,  and  other  insects;  the  poisonous  reptiles,  and  wild 
beasts,  of  which  so  much  is  said  in  England,  are,  as  regaids  the  situations  alluded  to, 
mere  bugbears  to  frighten  children  ;  the  former  are  only  troublesome  on  the  low  sandy 
beaches  and  swamps,  some  settlements  being  entirely  clear  of  them ;  and  the  latter  sel- 
dom come  near  the  habitations  of  men,  or  do  any  harm.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  I  am 
more  inclined  to  confirm  than  deny  it,  that  nearly  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Cape  Hon- 
duras to  to  the  River  San  Juan,  is  free  from  those  violent  hurricanes  which  sometimes 
rage  with  such  destructive  fury  in  the  West  lodia  Islands ;  and  It  has  also  been  affirmed, 
that  the  same  tract  of  country  is  not  subject  to  those  dreadful  earthquakes  which  have 
so  often  shaken,  and  at  one  time  or  other,  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  Spanish  American 
towns  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  spreading  death  and  dismay  amongst  the  wretdied 
inhabitants." 

The  Mosquito  country  affords  almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  cedar,  maho- 

fany,  santa  maria  wood,  rosewood,  and  many  other  exceedingly  valuable  timbers  may 
e  obtained  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  alt  the  rivers  in  the  interior: — dye- 


dispersed  all  over  the  country.  On  the  savannahs  are  reared  considerable  num- 
bers of  cattle;  and  innumerable  herds  could  be  pastured  on  the  plains  close  to 
the  shore,  as  well  as  in  the  interior.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  all  the  other  productions  of  a  tropical 
climate;  rice  and  Indian  corn  might  be  produced,  to  supply  the  whole  of  oor 
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West  India  possessions. — Such  are  the  resources  of  a  country  which  has  been 
shamefully  neglected  though  not  altc^tber  abandoned  by  England. 

If  we  examine  all  the  drcumstances,  bearing  upon  the  claims  of  right  to  pos- 
session  aad  occupancy ;  and  if  we  consider  that  Spain  has  lost  all  dominion  on 
the  continent  of  America,  we  are  reasonably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mos- 
quito Territory  is  still  an  independent  countij,  and  one  over  which  Spain  never 
had  the  least  control  or  occupation.  It  is  endent  thtit  none  of  the  anarchical 
states  of  Central  America  have  any  rieht  by  occapation,  or  by  recognition,  to  the 
Moequito  countir.  If  we  contend  that  the  country  is  independent,  a  question 
arises  as  to  how  far  its  king  or  rulers,  and  more  than  all  its  inhabitants,  are  under 
the  protection  or  sovereignty  of  England.  Hie  English  from  Jamaica,  and 
all  who  speak  the  English  language,  who  have  frequented  it  since  1787*  have 
found  the  same  fevour  among  the  people  as  formerly ;  the  Spanish  races  continue 
to  be,  as  formerly,  detested  and  held  as  enemies.  Mr.  Roberts's  accounts  of  the 
coast,  as  well  as  all  the  more  recent  information  we  have  received,  are  perfectly 
conoluaive  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  facts.  The  misfortune  has  been  that  the 
Mosquito  kings  themselves,  and  the  Zamboes,  the  people  who  possessed  most 
authority,  have  manifested  but  little  wisdom  or  justice  in  the  country. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1846,  the  British  sloopof  war  Hyetcintk  arrived  at  Bluefields 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  young  king,  George  Augustus  Frederick,  to  Belize, 
to  be  crowned  according  to  ancient  usage,  which  was  performed  by  the  commissary 
of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  on  the  7th  of  May,  1845,  in  St.  John's  Church,  Belize, 
in  Hbe  presence  of  the  superintendent,  Colonel  Fancourt,  Mr.  Walker,  British 
i^nt  at  Bluefields,  and  several  chiefe.  The  young  king  was  treated  with  great 
attention  by  Colonel  Fancourt.  It  appears,  from  the  last  information  which  we 
have  obtained,  that  considerable  progress  in  the  way  of  improvement  has  been 
made  during  the  last  four  years,  but  we  must  admit  that  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants  still  require  thorough  regeneration.  In  order  to  bring  forward 
^4he  productive  elements  of  the  country  a  great  addition  to  the  population  and 
capital  are  necessary.  With  these  elements  the  Mosquito  Territory  would  become 
a  wealthy  and  important  country. 

The  British  government  has  appointed  the  resident  agent  to  reside  at  Blue- 
fields  River.  Without  directly  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  he 
offers  to  king  and  chieft  counsel  and  advice,  and  maintains  the  alliance  and  pro- 
tection of  ^gland. 

The  Gbvemor  of  Jamaica  has  always,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  been  chained 
wiUi  the  superintendrace  of  all  communications  wiUi  the  Mosquito  Shore. 

The  territory  of  the  Mosquito  country,  as  hitherto  clumed  by  the  kings, 
extends  from  Cape  Honduras  south  to  King  Buppa,  or  landing-place,  near 
the  Escuda  de  Yemgua,  and  comprises  the  sea-coast  of  the  following  provinces, 
viz.,  Pbotincg  of  Honduras,  including  Cape  Honduras,  Roman  River,  Black 
River,  Fotook  River,  Cape  Gracios  ^  Dios,  and  Wava  lUver. 

Provincb  of  Nicaragua,  including  Bluefielda  River,  San  Juan  River, 
and  Vankes  River. 

Costa  Rica,  including  Salt  River,  &c. 

Vbbagua,  including  Bocca  de  Toro,  Bocca  de  Chiriqui,  Escuda  de  Veragua. 

Hie  government  of  Grenada  claims  the  Bocca  de  Torro,  Bocca  de  Chiriqui, 
and  the  Escuda  de  Ver^ua.  Central  America  also  claims  a  part,  but  the 
Spaniards  never  appear  to  nave  occupied  them. 

Bluefiblds,  with  its  excellent  harbour,  protected  by  a  rocky,  bluff  point,  ca- 
pable of  bein^made  almost  impregnable,  is  in  an  excellent  situation  for  opening 
a  communication  across  the  country  to  the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua,  and  possesses 
many  other  advantages  as  a  maritime  and  commercial  station.    It  would  become, 
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under  a  wise  government,  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  annvally  fre- 
quented by  British,  United  States,  and  some  Columbian  trading  vessels,  bringing 
variously  assorted  merchandise  in  exchange  for  torbHseHBhells,  vanilla,  sanapa- 
rilla,  &c. 

The  Graa  Cape  or  Vankes^  or  Wank$  Rwett  is  said  to  have  its  source  in  the 
mountainous  country,  from  which,  near  thePa^fic,the  Bluefields  Biver  originates. 
The  Buccaneers,  158  years  ago,inl688,  forced  their  way  from  the  Oulf  of  ^oaeca, 
on  the  Paci6c,  across  the  mountains,  to  the  Spanish  town  of  Nueva  Segovia,  and 
from  thence,  after  crossing  a  formidable  (xtss,  and  defeating  the  Spaniards,  they 
arrived  at  the  river  Vankes,  which  they  descended  on  small  rails  or  piptreeSf  he- 
tween  the  shallows  and  cataracts;  and,  after  crossing  which,  they  made  their 
way  down  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  Cope  Bioer  enters  the  ocean  some  distance  to  the  northward  of  the  bay, 
or  harbour,  and  there  is  a  shidlow,  canal-like  communication,  from  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  latter,  into  the  river,  passable  by  canoes ;  and  which  might  easily  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  enable  small  vessels  to  avoid  the  dangerous  bar  of  the  river 
on  wnich  there  is  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  water.  If  commercial 
establishments  were  formed  at  the  Cape,  vessels  might  lie  in  safety  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  harbour  all  the  year  round ;  and  if  sufficient  encouragement  were 
given,  the  valuable  products  of  ^interior  would  be  collected, brought  down  the 
river,  and,  by  the  commumcBtiw  alluded  to,  into  the  bay,  and  shipirad  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

The  trade  is  chiefly  an  irregular  coasting  trade,  and  an  account  of  it  cannot 
be  accurately  ascertained. 

In  1844,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Mosquito  government,  in  accordance 
with  the  approbation  of  the  British  agent,  by  which  it  is  provided, 

1.  That  a  tonnage  duty  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  per  raster  ton  shall  be  levied 
on  all  decked  vessels,  Spanish  barques,  and  other  large  boats  carrying  mer- 
chandise for  the  purpose  of  trade  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  ports  of  the  Mosquito 
territory  and  its  islands. 

Vessels  not  breaking  bulk  and  not  landing  any  part  of  their  cwtgoea,  may 
remain  forty-eight  hours  without  payment  of  such  duty. 

2.  That  Bluefields  shall  be  a  free  warehouung  port  for  goods  to  be  deposited 
in  the  general  warehouse  until  reshipped. 

3.  On  payment  of  said  tonnage  duty  vessels  may  trade  in  any  Mosquito  port 
for  three  months. 

4.  After  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  all  turtUng  vessels  to  have  licences,  for 
which  sixteen  dollars  per  annum  to  be  charged. 

Each  turtling  vessel  without  such  licence  to  be  fined  fif^  dollars — and  the 
seizure  of  the  turtle  and  shell  found  on  board. 

5.  The  destroying  of  turtle  eggs  strictly  forbidden,  under  a  fine  of  five  dollars 
for  each  offence. 

6.  Licence  must  be  obtained  for  selUng  spirits ;  for  each  licence  ten  dollars  to 

be  fmd. 

Penalty,  ten  dollars,  and  seizure  of  liquors. 

The  charge  payable  to  the  crown  for  cutting  mahogany  is  two  dollars  each 
tree. 

Poll  taxes  were  previously  levied  throughout  the  whole  country,  abolished  in 
1844,  by  proclamation. 

An  ensign  and  standard  for  the  Mosquito  nation  were  sent  to  the  country 
from  England. 
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The  retara  of  trade  of  Bluefields  for  1844,  included  noduties  of  British  entry, 
while  the  return  for  1845,  shows  imports  to  the  amount  of  2708/.  sterling,  and 
sports,  the  produce  of  the  country,  to  the  amount  of  75Ctf.  sterling.  I^reign 
imports  also  to  have  increased  to  1428/.  sterling.  But  these  statements  embrace 
<Hily  a  part  of  the  trade,  having  little  of  the  import  tnde. 

Gboss  Retum  of  J^tish  and  Fraagn  Trade  at  the  Ports  of  Bluefields  and  Com  lalaiid. 
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•  The  Colnublan  veaaela  entered  in  thie  retam  are  ened  b*  Creolea  of  thia  klBgdona  and  one  Ameriwt.  who 
Mae  Ibe  OataaWu  tat     tndtof  witUa  the  Italta  tiib»  ft^dUfe  ef  Naw  OcnuSa. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA;  OB,  GUATEUAlAa 

CHAPTER  I. 

GBOORAPHICAL  POSITION  ^  CONFIGURATION — CLIMATE — POPULATION — MIN& 
RALS — FORESTS — WILD  ANIBiALS — LAKES—AND  RIVERS. 

Central  Amjbrioa,  or  Guatemala,  extends  from  about  B  d^.  to  18  d^. 
north  latitude,  and  betireen  Cape  Grados  &  Dios,  on  tiie  Caribbean  Sea,  in 
82  deg.  30  min.  and  Point  Coaognina,  on  the  Padfic  Ocean,  in  94  d^.  west 

longitude. 

The  area,  estimated  by  Humboldt  was  about  125,550  square  miles. 
This  calculation  was  made  according  to  the  then  existing  charts,  which 
were  discovered  afterwards,  by  the  surveys  directed  by  the  British  Adiuiralty, 
to  have  laid  down  the  east  coast,  south  of  Cape  Grados  i  Dios  more  than  thirty 
miles  too  fiir  east.  The  area,  therefore,  may  be  estimated  at  about  120,000  square 
miles :  nearly  equal  to  th»t  of  the  tjnited  Kingdom.  This  area  includes  the 
Mosquito  Territory. 

On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  States  of  Mexico  on  the  south-eastern 
by  New  Granada,  on  the  east  by  tiie  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
ndfic. 

This  extenuve  region  is  remarkably  irregular  in  its  configuration.  Moun- 
tains, elevated  plains,  ravines,  lakes,  rivers,  tmys,  harbours,  lagoons,  forests,  and 
low  lands,  are  its  predominating  features. 

There  are  numerous  fertile  valleys,  and  the  plateaux  or  table-lands,  which 
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are,  howcrm,  but  imperfsctly  known,  an  deacribed  as  genenUy  fertile.  The 
mountun  derations  rise  from  5000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  them 
if  not  the  whole,  are  of  volcanic  formation.  The  coantry  has  been  frequwtly 
diaturbed  by  earthquakes. 

Its  soil,  its  cUmate,  and  its  productions,  are  as  varied  as  its  oonfigUTation. 
Its  lowlands,  both  on  the  Atlantio  and  Pacific  coasts,  are  considered  xemarkably 
unhealthy. 

Climate. — The  whole  of  Central  America  is  aitaated  between  the  trofHcs ;  but 

the  temperature  and  salubrity  of  its  climate  are  as  variable  as  are  the  diversities 
of  its  abrupt  elevations,  mountains,  plateaux,  ravines,  sands,  low  districts,  lakes, 
and  forests. 

It  freeses  sometimes  during  the  night  on  the  highest  part  of  the  table  landa,  in 
November,  December,  and  J anuary.  At  the  city  of  Guatemala,  situated  in  the  mean 
height  of  the  table  land  (4961  feet  above  the  sea),  the  dry  season  begins  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  of  October,  aad  lasts  till  the  end  of  May :  during  which  time 
only  a  few  showers  occasionally  fall.  In  the  beginning  of  June  thunder  storms 
become  frequent,  and  are  followed  by  heavy  rains.  From  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sky  is  generally  without 
clouds,  and  the  air  clear  and  refreshin?.  About  the  middle  of  October  the  north 
winds  blow,  and  the  rains  cease.  The  absence  of  either  the  windy  or  rainy  sea- 
sons is  accompanied  by  thunder;  and,  it  is  said,  with  slight  shocks  of  earthquake. 
In  March  ana  April  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  86  deg.  It  generally 
ranges  between  74  deg.  and  82  deg.  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  December  and 
J  anuary,  when  the  north  winds  sometimes  blow  with  great  force,  the  therraometN 
varies  between  68  deg.  and  72  deg.  During  the  summer  heat  it  rises  at  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  between  60  deg.  and  67  deg.,  and  in  the  evming 
at  the  same  hour,  to  67  deg.  and  68  deg;  in  winter  it  falls  in  the  morning  to 
60  deg,  and  58  d^.,  and  sometimes  even  to  56  deg.,  but  in  the  evening  only  to  be- 
tween 60  deg.  aud  64  deg.  Towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season  Uie  trees  shed 
their  leaves,  and  in  many  places  vegetation  appears  suspended.  The  r^on  in 
which  the  capital  stands,  is  considered  healthy ;  goUres  are  frequent  in  the 
high  and  mountain  districts,  especially  among  the  mixed  races. 

On  the  sea-coast  of  the  Pacific,  the  seasons  correspond  with  those  of  die  table 
lands,  but  the  temperature  is  much  hotter.  It  is  said  that  the  Padfio  aboras  are 
healthy,  although  ^ey  are  almost  ratirely  covered  with  woods.  This  salubrity  is, 
however,  not  without  exceptional  districts. 

The  climate  of  the  low  eastern  coasts  is  remarkably  hot,  and  the  seasons 
irregular.  Below  the  table  land  it  rains  for  a  looser  period  than  on  the  western 
shores, — but  the  rains  are  not  generally  heavy.  The  rains  and  hot  temperature 
render  the  climate  in  many  parts  unhealthy. 

P^ulaiion. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Central  America  comprise  tbree  classes- 
whites,  or  Creoles  of  Spanish  race,  mestizos,  or  the  o&pring  of  whites  and 
Indian^  and  aboriginal  natives.  There  are  but  few  negroes  or  Zamboes.  In 
the  dejwrtment  of  Guatemala  the  Indian  inhabitants  are  said  to  constitute 
the  great  majority  of  the  people:  in  Costa  Rica  those  of  European  race 
predominate ;  and  in  the  three  other  departments  the  mestizos,  mixed  with 
a  few  mulattoes  prevail.  Haefkens  estimates  the  whole  population  at  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  which  he  distributed  as  follows,  viz.; — of  Buropean  nces, 
125,000;  mixed  races,  500,000 ;  Indians  875,000;  total  1^00,000.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  approximate  estimate  can  be  formed.  Many  parts,  as  the 
inland  parts  of  the  Mosquito  Territory,  the  re^n  bounding  Yucatan,  and  part 
of  Honduras,  are  very  litUe  known. 
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Tbe  whites  have  monopolised  aeariy  all  the  ofiioes  and  dignitiet  in  the 
state,  except  under  Carera^  the  present  Indian  mler  of  the  province  of  Guate- 
mala- The  handioiaftsmen,  ahopkeepers,  and  small  tradeamen  geimally,  are 
cluefly  of  nixed  nu»8.  Hie  abongines  ue  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  table- 
lands. 

Minerals. — Qold,  aalrer,  and  iron  mines  are  worked;  lead  and  mercury 
hare  been  found.  The  most  important  gold  and  silver  mines  are  those  of  Costa 
Rica,  at  Ddi  Aquaoate,  and  in  Hondoras,  in  Monnt  Merendon,  between  Chiqoi- 
mnla  and  die  northern  shores,  and  at  Del  Corpus  and  Tsbaaoo.  The  iron  muiea 
■re  ntoated  near  Santa  Anna,  in  Salvador  'JSfiOO  ttma  were  said  to  have  been 
produced  annually;  but  these  mines  are  nearly  alu^^ether,  like  most  branches  of 
industry,  nov  neglected.  This  has  been  die  natural  consequence  of  the  many 
revolutions  and  distractioas  which  have  distarbed  tbe  peace  of  the  country.  In 
Honduras,  jasper  and  marble  are  worked.  Brimstone  is  collected  near  tbe  volcano 
of  Qnezaltenango*  There  are  many  sah  springs,  and  salt  is  collected  on  die  banks 
of  some  i^oons,  as  well  as  on  the  shore  of  the  ^ofic,  in  sudi  quantities  so  as 
to  constitute  an  artide  of  commerce. 

For€st94 — Doise  toma/is  of  j^^tic  trees  cover  a  great  part  of  Central  Ame- 
rica. Among  the  most  valuable  products  of  these  forests  are  mahogany,  pimento, 
aarsfmarilla,  vanUla,  and  the  black  or  Peruvian  Balsam;  the  IfUter,  only  found  in 
the  district  of  Salvador,  besides  other  drugs  and  gums ;  also  the  Braal  or  Nica- 
ragua wood,  and  many  other  beautiful  and  useful  woods. 

°  The  low  country  Mtween  the  Pacific  and  the  table  lands  and  mountains,  varies 
in  breadth  from  thirty  to  fi%  miles.  A  forest  wfaich  covers  all  the  plain,  is  ra- 
'ma^able  for  manrifieent  trees ;  some  of  diem  from  thirty  to  tlmty-five  feet  m 
circumference,  andei^ty  or  ninety  feet  in  height:  namerous  creepers  wind  round 
their  trunks  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  These  foresta  consist  chiefly  of  ma- 
hogany, cedar,  Brazil,  guaiacum,  Santa  Maria,  and  other  nsefnl  woods  i  vanilla, 
sarsaparilla,  and  other  medicinal  plants  abound. 

Wild  Animals. — ^The  wild  animals,  reptiles,  and  birds  common  to  tropical 
South  America  are  found  in  Central  America.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Alligators  are  also  nu- 
merous in  the  Usumasinta  and  numerous  rivers. 

Lakes. — Exclusive  of  the  Great  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  there  are  many  others ; 
chiefly  near  the  Pacific,  and  there  are  several  lagoons,  with  sheltered  entrances 
on  tiie  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Caratasca  Lagoon  is  forty  miles  long  and 
more  than  ten  broad.  These  lagoons  are  all  separated  from  the  sea  by  narrow 
and  sandy  "dges. 

JH'oers. — Hie  rirers  of  Central  America  are  numerous ;  but  rapid,  and  of  com- 
paratively inferior  magnitude,  l^ose  flowing  into  the  Pacific  have  rarely  their 
sources  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Lempa  rises  on  the  western 
extremity  of  the  table-land,  and  flows  from  west  to  east,  receiving  in  its  course 
a  river  from  the  Lake  of  Goixa,  and  a  small  stream  which  passes  the  town 
of  St  Salvador.  The  Lempa  thence  flows  south,  and  rapidly  to  the  Paafic 
It  is  said  not  to  be  navigable,  and  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  The  Rio  Chcduteca, 
which  fails  into  the  Bay  of  Conchagns  draining  a  narrow  valley,  is  next  in  nae 
to  the  Lempa. 

The  Patuok  flows  Into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  is  siud  to  bring  down  gold 
with  its  stream  fi*om  the  hills.  There  are  rapids  called  Los  Chifiottesj  from  which 
to  its  mouth  the  river  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  large  river  barges,  and  still 
higher  for  canoes. 

The  Rio  Tinto  flows  for  about  200  miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea  east  of  Cape 
Cameron,  but  ita  course  is  little  known. 
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The  Rio  Wanks,  or  Rio  de  Segovia,  rises  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  table-land,  and  flows  into  the  sea  near  Cape  Gracios  h  Dios,  bat  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  lies  in  the  plain  of  Mosqiutos.  Bluefields  Rirer  appears  to  rise 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  table-land,  and  falls  into  Mosquito  Bay  near 
12  d^.  north  latitude. — (See  acconat  of  the  Mosquito  Shore.) 

Afong  fai^  coast,  between  Gape  Cameron  and  the  bottom  oS  tiie  B»  of 
Honduras,  there  are  several  smaller  rivers :  the  Rio  de  Lean,  Rio  UUua,  and  Gha> 
malecon,  are  navigable  to  some  extent  for  small  river  baiges  or  piraguas,  and  the 
first  and  last  for  small  schooners. 

The  river  Michatoyat  flows  from  the  Lakeof  Amatitan,and  forms  at  its  mouth 
the  harbour  of  Istapa  or  Independencia  in  the  Paciflc. 

The  Motagua,  the  laif;est  river  tliat  falls  into  the  Bay  of  UonduraB,  rises  at 
the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  the  table-land,  about  15  deg.  north  latitadei,  and 
flows  east,  forming  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts,  as  it  descends  from  the  hi^- 
lands.  At  Gualan,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  becomes  navigable  for  flat 
river  boats. 

The  UsuuASiNTA  is  considered  the  lai^st  river  of  Centml  America.  Its  prin- 
cipal branch,  rises  in  the  table-luid,  not  far  from  the  Motagua.  After  a 
course  of  nearly  100  miles  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Rio  de  la  Paaioo,  which 
rises  further  east,  and  about  seventy  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  From  this 
j  unction  the  Usumasinta  flows  about  fifty  miles  more  through  the  table-land,  from 
whidi  it  descends  by  cataracts. 

Below  the  cataracts  it  is  navi^ble  for  boats  of  considerable  burden.  It  falls 
under  the  name  of  Rio  Tabasco,  into  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  where  its  principal 
^mnch  fornu  the  port  of  Victoria.  Hie  bar  at  its  moutn  is  jiassed  over  by  vessels 
which  sail  up  to  St.  Juan  Batista.  Another  branch  fidla  mto  Uke  Lago  de  To^ 
minos. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HARBOURS  AND  TOWNS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

This  r^ion  has  some  excellent  deep  harbours,  and  several  good  ones  for 
small  vessels. 

The  Guif  of  Honduras  is  situated  between  the  northern  Mosquito  Shore  and 
the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  is  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
Motagua  and  several  lesser  rivers  flow  into  this  bay,  which  also  contains  the 
ports  of  Oraoa  and  of  Yzabal  (the  latter  within  the  Golfo  Dulce).  Within  this 
bay  are  smaller  bays,  of  which  that  of  San  Thomas  is  spacious  and  deep.  The 
communication  from  Yucatan  or  Belize  is  long  and  tedious,  as  vessels  have  to 
l)eat  against  the  trade  wind.  To  obviate  this  d»ay,  a  steamboat  should  be  estab- 
lished to  run  from  Belize  to  the  different  ports  of  Honduras  and  the  Mosquito 
Territory. 

The  Golfo  Dulce,  ia  a  lagoon  about  thirty  miles  long.  The  shores  are  wooded, 
The  Rio  Dulce,  which  flows  from  the  lagoon  into  the  B^  of  Honduras,  is  about 

twenty  miles  in  length,  including  the  smaller  lagoon,  or  Golfetta,  which  is  about 

ten  miles  long. 

San  J u AN  pBL  NoRTB,  in  Nicaragua,  1 1  deg.  N.  latitude,  and  83  deg.  48  mio. 
W.  long.,  situated  on  the  western  mouUi  of  the  lUo  de  Sua  Juan,  has  a  good 
harbour,  very  little  frequented,  and  with  few  iuhabitants.    Hides  and  some 
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Indtto  are  brought  down  the  River  San  Joan  from  the  country  and  towns  i-ound 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  of  which  see  account  of  the  Harbour  and  Hirer  San  Juan, 
included  in  the  description  hereafter  of  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua  and  of 
Panama. 

Ohoa  is  situated  on  a  small  bay,  forming  a  good  harbour,  by  which  mos. 
of  the  European  goods  destined  for  Guatemala  and  St  Salvador  are  imported 
It  is  an  onhralthy  place,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  few  mulattoes. 

Vallaz>olid  OB  CouAYAQUA,-  the  capital  of  the  stote  of  Honduras,  is 
situated  nearly  in  its  centre,  between  two  rivers,  in  a  fine  valley,  with  about 
3000  inhabitants.    It  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  unhealthy  place. 

Tegucigalpa  is  situated  on  the  high  table-land  of  Honduras,  estimated  po* 
pulation  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron. 

The  harbour  of  Cohchaqua,  situated  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  a  safe 
port.  Between  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua  and  the  port  of  Acapnlco  there  is  no  good 
harbour  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  trading  vessels  are  obUged  to  anchor  in 
open  roadsteads.  The  roadstead  of  Libertad  is  the  place  where  goods  destined 
for  St.  Salvador  are  unladen, — that  of  Acajutla  is  the  port  of  Sonzonate. 

St.  Salvador,  of  the  Federal  District,  contains  above  16,000  inhabitants. 
They  are  said  to  be  industrious,  and  manufacture  iron  and  cotton.  It  is  utuated 
near  a  stream,  between  hills.  The  Federal  District  lies  around  the  town  in  a 
oirde,  with  a  radius  of  about  eleven  miles,  except  towards  the  Fadfii^  where  it 
extends  to  the  roadstead  of  Libertad,  about  twenty-six  miles  distant  The  vol- 
cano of  St.  Salvador  is  within  the  Federal  District 

St.  Vioentb  contains  about  8000  inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhood  are 
^ntations  of  indigo  and  tobacco,  the  latter  on  the  declivity  of  the  volcano  of 
St.  Vicente. 

St.  Mioubli  said  to  hare  a  population  of  8000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its 
fairs,  l^e  most  important  of  which  is  held  in  the  month  of  November,  after  the 
indigo  crop — that  article  being  raised  in  great  quantities  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  town  is  considered  unhealthy. 

Saoatbcoluca  is  situated  in  the  low  country  which  borders  the  Pacific, 
with  8000  inhabitants.  A  considerable  quantity  of  indigo  is  raised  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

SoHZONATB,  sitoated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  roadstead  of  Acajutla,  is  estimated  as  having  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
who  make  and  export  fancy  shell-work.  The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  the 
richest  districts  of  the  state  of  St.  Salvador.  From  the  Plaza  the  streets  cross 
at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  only  one  story  high,  but  generally  large.  The 
best  houses  are  deserted  in  consequence  of  anarchy  having  driven  their  owners 
into  exile.  For  the  seven  superb  churches  there  was  lately  but  one  priest. 
In  its  neighbourhood  sugar  is  grown  foe  home  consumption,  and  some  is  also 
exported  to  Peru  from  Acajutla.   The  volcano  of  Izalco  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Aguaohapa  has  a  population  estimated  at  8000  inhabitants  Sugar  is  cul- 
tivated near  it. 

Santa  Anna,  estimated  population,  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are  plui- 
tations  of  indigo  and  sugar-canes  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  best  sugar  in  the 
country  is  ma&  here,  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains  iron-mines  are  worked. 

Mbtapa,  near  the  Lake  of  Metapa,  estimated  p<^tdation  8000  inhalntants. 
There  are  iron-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Managua,  near  Lake  Managua,  has  about  13,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  whites. 

Masata,  a  neatly-built  town,  near  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  is  stated  to  have 
a  population  of  about  13,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Indians,  who  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  country  and  other  articles. 
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Granada,  with  about  14,000  inhahitants,  is  situated  on  the  bord^of  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  the  principal  place  from  which  the  produce  of  the 
oountry  is  sent  to  the  harbour,  ofSan  Juan  del  NOTte,  by  the  craft  which  navigate 
the  lake  and  river. 

NiOABAOUA,  about  three  miles  from  the  lake,  is  said  to  contain  from  10,000 
to  12,000  inhabiUnta,  and,  with  the  district  of  St.  George,  from  30,000  to  22,000. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  where  great  quantities  of  cacao  are  raised. 

On  the  table-land  of  Nicaragua,  is  the  Uttle  town  of  New  S^via,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  excellent  tobacco  is  grown. 

CoMiTAK,  the  frontier  town  of  Chiapas,  contains  a  population  of  about  ten 
thousand.  The  landed  proprietors  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Central  America,  have  nouses  in  this  town  and  visit  their  haciendas  ooca- 
sionally.  Comitan  is  notorious  for  its  smu^Ung  trade.  Moat  of  the  European 
goods  used  in  this  part  of  Central  America  are  smuggled  in  from  Belize  and 
Guatemala. 

With  regard  to  the  population  of  any  of  the  towns  of  Central  America  we 
consider  tiie  foregoing  estimates  as  exceedingly  vt^e. 

Although  Coitru  America  has  been  traversed  and  possessed  unce  the 
year  1513,  that  is  333  years,  by  the  Spanuh-European  race,  die  route  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  coas^  may  be  considered  as  one  disgraceful  to  the  most 
barbarous  of  nations. 

The  route  from  the  Golfo  Dulce  on  the  east  to  the  city  of  Guatemala,  near 
the  western  shores  of  America,  has  been  passed  over  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  yet  no  road,  properly  speaki^,  has  been  constracted  for  carrii^es ;  and 
goods,  iffoviriona,  and  not  unfreqoently  travellera,  continue  to  be  carried  on 
men's  shoulders,  or  on  the  backs  of  animals. 

All  descriptions  that  we  have  read,  or  heard,  of  the  interior  means  of  com- 
munication agree  in  denouncing  the  badness,  or  rather  the  absence  of  roads.  The 
ioumey  of  Mc,  Stephens  from  the  GoUb  Dulce  folly  confinns.  these  statemoits. 
lie  teUs  us  that: — 

"At  daylight  the  muleteers  commenced  loading  for  the  passage  of  the  *  mountain:* 
at  seven  o'clock  the  whole  caravan,  consisting  of  nearly  one  hundred  mules  and  twenty 
or  thirty  muleteers,  was  fairly  under  way.  Our  immediate  party  consisted  of  five  mules 
—two  for  Mr.  Catherwood  and  myself,  one  for  Augustin,  and  two  for  luggage  ;  besides 
which  we  had  Jour  Indian  carrUrs.  A  padre  was  carried  on  the  back  of  u  Indian 
who  was  relieved  when  eihausted  by  another  Indian. 

**  Passing  a  few  straggling  houses,  which  constituted  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  we 
entered  upon  a  mar^y  plain  sprinkled  with  shrubs  and  small  trees,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes were  in  an  unbroken  forest  At  every  step  the  mules  sank  to  their  fetlocks  in 
mud,  and  very  soon  we  came  to  great  puddles  and  mudholes,  which  reminded  me  of  the 
breaking  up  of  winter,  and  the  solitary  horsepath  in  one  of  oar  primeval  forests  at  home. 
As  we  advanced,  the  shade  of  the  trees  became  thicker,  the  holes  larger  and  deeper,  and 
roots  rising  two  or  three  teex  above  the  ground  crossed  the  path  in  even  direction.  I 
gave  the  barometer  to  the  muleteer,  and  had  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  myself  in 
the  saddle.  All  conversation  was  at  an  end,  and  we  kept  as  close  as  we  could  to  the 
track  of  the  muleteer ;  when  he  descended  into  a  mudbole  and  crawled  out,  the  entire 
legs  of  the  mule  were  blue  with  mud ;  we  followed,  and  came  out  as  blue  as  he. 

"  The  caravan  of  mules,  which  bad  started  before  us,  was  but  a  sliort  distance  ahead, 
and  in  a  little  while  we  heard  ringing  through  the  woods  the  loud  shout  of  the  mule- 
teers and  the  sharp  crack  of  the  whip.  We  overtook  them  at  the  bank  of  a  stream 
which  broke  rapidly  over  a  stony  bed.  The  whole  caravan  was  moving  up  the  bed  of  the 
stream  ;  the  water  was  darkened  by  the  shade  of  the  overhanging  trees  ;  the  muleteers 
without  shirts,  and  with  their  laige  trousers  rolled  up  to  the  thi^s  and  down  from  the 
waistband,  were  scattered  among  the  mules:  one  was  chasing  a  stray  beast;  a  second 
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darting  at  one  whoie  load  was  slipping;  off;  a  third  lifting  up  one  that  had  fallen ; 
another,  with  his  foot  braced  against  a  mule's  side,  straining  at  the  girth ;  all  shouting, 
coning,  and  lashing:  the  whole  a  mass  of  inextricable  confusion,  and  presenting  a  scene 
alnaost  terrific. 

"  The  ascent  began  prectpilously,  and  by  an  eKtraordinary  passage.  It  was  a 
narrow  gulley,  worn  by  the  tracks  of  roules  and  the  washing  of  mountain  torrents  so 
deep  that  the  sides  were  higher  than  our  heads,  and  so  narrow  that  we  could  barely  pass 
through  without  touching.  Our  whole  caravan  moved  singly  through  these  muddy  de- 
files, the  muleteers  scattered  among  them  and  on  the  bank  above,  extricating  the  mules 
as  they  stuck  fast,  raising  them  as  they  fell,  arranging  their  cargoes,  cursing,  shout- 
ing, and  lashing  them  on.  If  one  stopped,  all  behind  were  blocked  up,  unable  to  turn. 
Any  sudden  start  pressed  ns  against  the  sides  of  the  gulley,  and  there  was  no  small  dan- 
ger of  getting  a  leg  crushed.  Emerging  from  this  defile,  we  came  again  among  deep 
mudholes  and  projecting  roots  of  trees,  with  the  additional  difficulty  of  a  steep  ascent. 
The  trees,  too,  were  larger,  and  their  roots  higher  and  extending  farther  ;  and  above  all, 
the  mahogany-tree  threw  out  its  giant  roots,  high  at  the  trunk  and  tapering,  not  round 
like  the  mots  of  other  trees,  but  straight,  with  sharp  edges,  traversing  rocks  and  the 
roots  of  other  trees. 

**  For  five  long  hours  we  were  dragged  through  mudholes,  squeezed  in  gulleys, 
knocked  agunst  trees,  and  tumbled  over  roots;  every  step  required  care  and  great  phy- 
sical exertion.  We  attempted  to  walk,  but  the  rocks  and  roots  were  so  slippery,  the 
mudholes  so  deep,  and  the  ascents  and  descents  so  steep,  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue. The  mules  were  only  half  loaded,  and  even  then  several  broke  down—the  lash 
could  not  move  them,  and  scarcely  one  passed  over  without  a  fall. 

"  The  descent  was  as  bad  as  the  ascent ;  and  instead  of  stopping  to  let  the  mules 
breathe,  as  they  had  done  on  ascending,  the  muleteers  seemed  anxious  to  determine  in 
how  short  a  time  they  could  tumble  them  down  the  mountain. 

*'  In  two  hours  we  reached  a  wild  river  or  mountain  torrent,  foaming  and  breaking  over 
its  rocky  bed,  and  shaded  by  large  trees.  It  was  called  El  Arroyo  del  Muerto,  or  Stream 
of  the  bead.  With  ten  hours  of  the  hardest  riding  I  ever  went  through,  we  had  only 
made  twelve  miles." 

The  great  plain  over  which  he  travelled,  as  far  as  Overo,  about  forty  miles, 
was  densely  wooded  and  uncultivated,  the  soil  rich  and  capable  of  maintuning, 
with  little  labour,  thousands  of  inhabitants.  Pasung  by  Orero  the  countiy  was 
more  open. 

IzTAKA. — ^The  River  Michatoyat,  whence  the  path  first  meets  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific,  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Amatitlan,  and  is  said  to  be  navigable 
from  the  Falls  of  San  Pedro  Martyr,  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth ;  but  there 
were  no  boats  upon  it,  and  its  banks  are  still  m  a  wilderness  state. 

The  port  Iztaka  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  an  open  roadstead,  without 
bay,  headland,  rock,  or  reef,  or  any  mark  whatever  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
adjacent  shores.  ''There  is  no  light  at  night,  and  vessels  at  sea  take  their 
bearings  from  the  great  voloinoes  of  the  Antigua,  more  than  sixty  miles  inland. 
A  buoy  was  anchored  outside  of  the  breakers,  with  a  cable  attached,  and  under 
the  sheds  were  three  larce  launches  for  embarking  and  disembarking  the  cargoes 
of  the  few  vessels  which  resort  to  this  place."  At  the  time  of  Mr,  Stephens' 
visit,  a  ship  from  Bordeaux  lay  off,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Her  bo^ 
had  some  time  before  laoded  the  supercai^o  and  passengers,  since  which  she  had 
had  no  communication  with  the  land.  Behind  the  sandbar  were  a  few  Indian 
huts  and  Indians  nearly  naked.  Generally  the  sea  is,  as  its  name  imports,  pacific, 
and  the  waves  roll  calmly  to  the  shore  ;  but  in  the  smoothest  times  there  is  a 
breaker,  and  to  pass  this,  as  a  part  of  the  fixtures  of  the  port,  an  anchor  is 
dropped  outside  with  a  buoy  attached,  and  a  long  cable  passing  from  the  buoy  is 
secured  on  the  shore. 
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A  Mr.  Bridg»,  an  Englishman,  from  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  who  had 
been  resident  in  Central  America  mwiy  years,  was  married  to  a  lady  of  Leon, 
and,  on  account  of  the  disordered  state  of  government,  lived  on  his  hacienda, 
the  soil  of  which  was  fertile.  He  informed  Mr.  Stephens,  that  fifty  men  on  his 
grounds  could  manufacture  sugar  cheaper  than  two  hundred  in  the  West  India 
Islands;  but  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  Indian  labour. 

Lire  Stock. — Cattle  in  immense  herds  are  reared  on  the  pastures.  In  the 
plains  of  Honduras,  and  on  the  eastern  districts  of  Nicaragua,  there  are  cattle 
farms,  on  which  are  herds  from  10,000  to  40/)00  oxen,  bulls,  and  cows.  Horses 
and  mules  are  bred  for  riding  and  for  buiden ;  but  they  are  neva  shod,  except  a 
few  for  riding  in  the  city  of  Guatemala.  Sheep  are  reared  on  the  upper  plams. 
and  swine  are  reared  for  the  flesh. 

MANUFACTURES. 

M ANUFACTUBiNO  Industry  is  in  the  rudest  state  in  Central  America.  Ordi- 
nary articles  are  made  of  leather,  cotton,  wood,  and  metals.  The  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  countrr  renders  every  investment  of  capital  insecure,  and  consider- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  land  for  producing  raw  materials  for  exportation,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  attempt  manufacturing  articles  which  can  be  imported  from  other 
countries,  at  half  the  cost  at  which  they  could  be  produced  in  any  part  of  Central 
America. 

On  the  way  to  Realejo  he  visited  a  maguina^  or  cotton-factory,  of  which  he 
had  heard  much  on  the  road.  It  was  the  only  one  in  the  country,  and  owed  its 
existence  to  the  enterprise  of  a  countryman,  having  been  erected  by  a  Mr.  Hig- 
gina,  who,  disappoint^  in  his  efforts,  and  disgusted  with  the  people,  sold  it  to  a 
Don  Francisco  and  a  Mr.  Foster.    Mr.  Stephens  says, 

"  They  were  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  proBt;  for  they  supposed,  that  by  fur- 
nishing a  market,  the  people  would  be  induced  to  nuse  cotton  enough  for  exportation  to 
Europe.  The  resources  of  this  distracted  country  are  incalculable  Peace  and  industry 
would  open  fountains  which  would  overflow  wilh  wealth ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  in- 
fluence of  this  single  factory  will  be  felt  in  quieting  and  enriching  the  whole  district 
within  its  reach." 

Mr.  Stephens  has  been  no  prophet  in  these  remarks.  If  the  country  were 
inhabited  by  people  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  Massachusetts,  his  ex- 
pectations would  nave  been  realised. 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  country,  no  statistical  account  can  be 
obtuned.  Small  vessels  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  and  occa> 
sionally  from  Europe,  frequent  the  coasts,  and  carry  on  a  trade,  chiefly  contra- 
band, in  consequence  of  the  pernicious  system  of  high  duties,  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  in  some  mischievous  form  or  other,  has  attempted  to  establish. 
Vessels  from  the  western  coasts  of  America  also  land  various  articles.  Costa 
Rica  has  separated  from  the  other  states.  Salvador  may  also  be  said  to  act  in- 
dependently. Guatemala  is  still  under  the  sway  of  the  Indian  Carrera.  Nica- 
ragua has  its  separate  misrule,  and  Honduras  has  published  its  distinct 
administration,  and  customs'  laws.  The  tonnage  duties  for  anchorage  are  four 
reals,  or  about  two  shillings,  per  ton  for  native  vessels,  and  double  that  amount 
for  foreign  vessels.  These  were  the  rates  established  in  1837  for  all  the  other  states. 
Export  duties,  as  well  as  import,  are  also  attempted  to  be  levied,  but  at  such 
int^lar  and  changeable  rates,  tiiat  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  oat- 
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rect  data  to  enable  as  to  give  tabular  statements  or  tariff  for  any  of  the  states 
of  Central  America.  {Sw  Statistics  of  the  Spanish  American  Republics  here- 
after.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEW  GRANADA. 


Tbb  republic  of  New  Granada  after  its  separation  from  the  Ckinfederation 
which,  under  the  name  of  Columbia,  included  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  New 
Qranada,  comprises  the  north-western  region  of  South  America,  and  extends 
from  the  boundary  of  Central  America  to  that  of  the  more  recently  consUtuted 
republic  of  Ecuador.  New  Granada  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  extending 
north  from  near  the  equinocbal  line,  to  nearly  12  deg.  north  latitude,  and  east  to 
west  from  about  70  deg.  to  83  deg.  west  longitude.  The  interior  limits,  as  well 
as  the  country,  mi^  be  considered^  as  very  imperfectly  defined. 

The  area  of  New  Granada  is  vaguely  stated  at  380,000  square  miles;  its 
greatest  length,  about  800  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  from  the  Rio  Orinoco, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Guaviare  and  Meta,  to  the  Pacific,  at  about 
600  miles.  ' 

On  the  east  it  borders  on  the  republic  of  Venezuela :  on  the  north  is  the  Gulf 
of  Darien  and  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and  near  the  western  limit  of  the  republic, 
the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui.  The  not  well  defined  boundary  of  Central  America  sepa- 
rates New  Granada,  or  rather  Veragua^  by  a  line  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea^  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui,  to  Cape 
Boruca  on  the  Paci0c.  The  latter  bounds  New  Granada  south  to  Ecuador. 
These  diversified  regions  vary  greatly  in  climate,  fertility,  fuid  productions. 

The  region  west  of  the  lake  of  Maracaybo  is  said  to  be  fertile,  with  a  healthy 
climate,  and  either  covered  with  forests,  or  spreading  into  prairies  and  pastures. 
It  is  very  thinly  settled.  The  pfiramos  of  the  Andes  are  extensive  table-lands, 
on  the  summits  of  the  range,  nearly  without  vegetation ;  the  lower  districts  are 
fertile,  and  the  climate  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  European  grain  and 
fruits :  in  the  lower  north-western  districts,  near  the  basins,  all  tropical  plants 
thrive,  and  these  districts  are  comparatively  populous.  The  declivities  of  the 
Central  Andes  are  said  to  be  barren.  The  mountain  region  east  of  the  Mag- 
dalena  is  arid,  the  soil  rocky,  and  but  little  settled  or  cultivated.  It  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  gold  and  silver.  The  lands  along  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  generally  de- 
scribed as  fertile,  the  greater  nart  as  alluvial,  and  very  unhealthy.  Except 
idong  the  banlu  of  the  Rio  M^dalena,  it  is  thinly  settled.  It  is  ^nerally 
covered  with  forest,  and  produces  all  tropical  plants.  The  eastern  districts  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Veragua  are  covered  with  wood,  fertile,  un- 
healthy, and  thinly  inhabited ;  to  the  west  of  which  prairies  occur,  and  the  up 
lands  are  fertile,  more  salubrious,  and  more  populous.  The  region  along  the 
Pacific,  west  of  the  Andes  and  south  of  latitude  5  deg.  N.,  is  chiefly  covered 
with  dense  forests,  subject  to  incessant  rains,  excessive  heat,  and  an  intermitting 
climate.  The  mountain  region  of  Los  Fastos  is  in  few  parts  fit  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  or  maize,  but  affords  good  pastures.  In  some  of  the  ralleys  the 
grain  crops  of  Europe  wilt  grow.  The  Llanos,  north  from  the  Rio  Vichada,  iu 
similar  to,  and,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of,  the  cattle  plains  of  Cardcas  and  Varinas, 
and  affords  pasture  to  numberless  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  southern 
Llanos  are  described  as  covered  with  forests,  or  intermingled  with  extensive 
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swamps.   They  are  inhabited  by  mtire  tribes,  and  are  consideced  TCfy  m- 

healthy. 

jRtvert. — Seyeral  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  are  navigable,  but  they  are 
scarcely  ever  used.  The  Meta,  and  ito  tributary,  the  Cazanare,  are  navigated.  The 
Magdalena,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Rio  Cesare,  which  flows  from  the  lake  of 
Zapatosa,  tlie  Canaveraies,  the  Sogamoso,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  are  navigated. 
These  rivers  flow  into  the  Magdalena  from  the  east.  The  Cauca,  and  the  Atrato 
and  its  tributaries,  are  navigated.  The  Sinij  is  navigable  as  far  as  Lorica,  the 
Chagres  up  to  Cruces,  and  the  San  Juan  to  Novita.  The  Rio  Patia,  for  some 
distance,  is  navigated ;  small  craft  only  are  used,  and  even  the  Madgalena,  though 
called  the  Danube  of  New  Granada,  ia  said  to  be  interrupted  by  shallows.  We 
have,  however,  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  rivers,  as  well  as  of  New 
Granada  generally. 

Numerous  small  and  generally  deep  lakes  occur  on  the  slopes  of  the  xnocmtain 
ridges  and  on  the  pdramos;  large  lakes  are  not  numerous  in  the  interior.  The 
Lake  of  Zapatosa  is  scarcely  known.  North  of  the  town  of  Bogotd,  a  lake 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  plain  about  seventy  miles  long,  and  more  than 
fifteen  wide,  but  it  is  shallow,  no  part  being  more  than  six  feet  deep.  The 
Lake  Sebondoy,  in  the  mountain  region  of  Los  Paatos,  is  considered  as  the  source 
of  the  Rio  Putumayo,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazonas.  Within  the  shores  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  there  are  several  lagoons,  into  which  the  sea  flows.  The  Lagoon 
de  Santa  Marta,  by  means  of  which  a  water  communication  between  Santa  Marta 
and  the  Rio  Magdalena  is  carried  on ;  and  the  Cienega  de  Tosca,  north-east  of 
Cartagena,  (more  than  forty-five  miles  long),  are  the  largest. 

Climate. — The  p&ramos,  the  elevated  table-land  of  Bo^ot^,  the  vales  of  the 
Magdalena  and  Cauca,  and  low  districts  along  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Paafic,  the  mountain  regions  have  each  its  respective  climate,  and  its  variety 
of  productions.  European  grains,  potatoes,  are  cultivated  on  the  table^land 
of  Bogolsl,  in  the  districts  north,  and  along  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Eastern  Andes.  In  the  basins  of  the  great  rivers,  and  on  the  low  lands  along 
the  sea-coast,  maize,  plantains,  many  vegetables,  and  fruits,  cotton,  cacao, 
tobacco,  and  some  sugar,  are  cultivated.  The  forests  yield  many  useful  woods; 
among  others,  the  brasiletto  and  fustic,  from  the  forests  bordering  the  Sierra  de 
Santa  Marta.  Ipecacuanha  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena ;  ciu- 
chona  on  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Marta,  the  Andes  of  Merida,  Santa  F6,  and  Popayan ; 
the  balsam  of  Tolit  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Sinti.  The  plains  of  Cazanare 
pasture  immense  herds  of  cattle,  which  yield  supplies  of  jerked  beef  and  hides. 
Pearls  were  formerly  fished  in  the  sea  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Hacha,  and 
a  small  quantity  are  still  procured  in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

Minerals.— -Qo\d  is  found  in  the  Central  and  Western  Andes.  In  the  vale  of 
the  Bio  Cauca  it  is  procured  by  washing  the  sand  of  rivers  and  some  alluvial 
soils.  In  the  mountain  region  of  Antioquia  it  is  got  b^  mining;  it  abounds  still 
more  in  the  countries  along  the  Pacific,  and  occurs  also  in  the  Rio  Zulia,  and  the 
Rio  Hacfaa.  Platinum  is  found  along  the  Pacific,  in  the  provinces  of  Choc6  and 
Barbacoas.  Silver  is  discovered  less  abundantly,  and  only  in  a  few  places  in  the 
Central  Andes,  near  the  mountain-pass  of  Quindiil,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
SintL  Iron  ore  and  copper  ore  have  been  found  in  several  places,  especially  in 
the  moantains  of  Antioquia,  but  they  are  not  worked  s  tin  and  lead  are  also  found, 
emeralds  are  abundant  in  a  river  north  of  the  town  of  BogotEt,  but  they  are 
generally  small;  coal  occurs  in  abundance  on  the  plain  of  Bogota,  and  is  also  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Sin;i.  According  to  Humboldt,  a  stratum  of  rock-salt 
traveiws  the  Eastern  Andes,  between  5  deg.  and  6  deg.  north  latitude,  from  soutli- 
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west  to  north-eaat;  it  is  worked  at  its  extremities,  at  Zipaqaira,  on  the  plain  of 
BogotfL,  and  at  Chita,  in  the  Llanos  of  Cazanare. 

InhabUarUi. — ^Tbe  inhabitants  of  New  Granada  consist  of  the  descendants  of 
Spaniards,  Indians,  negroes,  and  the  mixed  races.  The  negroes  and  Zaniboes  were 
formerly  numerous  in  the  mining  districts  of  Antioquia  and  along  the  Pacific, 
but  both  races  have  been  much  reduced  by  the  war  of  independence.  At  the 
time  of  tlie  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  an  Indian  tribe,  the  Mu^fscos.  inhabiting  the 
table-land  of  Bc^ot^  and  the  adjacent  countries,  had  attained  a  considerable 
d^ree  of  civilisation,  and  their  descendants  still  inhabit  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Eastern  Andes,  and  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Magdalena.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain-region  of  Los  Pastes  are  described  as  of  Peruvian  race.  The 
Indians  who  have  been  baptised  by  the  missionaries  inhabit  the  north-eastern 
part  of  New  Granada,  between  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo  and  the  town  of  Carta* 
gena,  and  also  the  lower  vale  of  the  Cauca.  In  the  upper  vale  of  that  river  there 
are  few  or  no  Indians.  The  native  tribes  along  the  Pacific,  do  not  appear  to 
have  much  improved  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  those  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  we  have  already  described  as  independent,  and  in  a  state  of  hostility 
to  the  Spanish  race.  The  Cattle  Plains  are  mostly  peopled  by  mixed  races, 
especially  Mestizoes,  and  the  Wooded  Plains  are  in  the  possession  of  native 
tribes. 

Popif2ii<H>».— According  to  a  census  published  in  1827,  the  whole  population 
amounted  to  1,270,000  inhabitants.  The  number  was  some  time  after  estimated 
at  1,.S60,000  inhabitants,  distributed  am6ng  the  five  Fboyinces  as  follows: 


PROVINCES. 

AtM  Ib  Sqnara 
Milea. 

Inbabitmta. 

■amber. 

S9.0M) 
SD,9(W 
BS,OW 

68,300 

nnmber. 
100,000 
930,000 
4M.000 
370.000 
190,000 

380,090 

UCO.OOO 

lababttanto 

on  a 
Sqiiarv  Mile 

number. 
4 
3 

H 

leu  tbaa  3 
S 


The  most  populous  districts  are  the  central  portions  of  Boy^a  and  Cun- 
dinamarca,  and  tne  proTince  of  Yeragua;  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  and  the 
upper  Tale  of  the  Kio  Cauca  are  much  less  populous.  The  other  parts  are 
thinly  inhabited,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  native  tnbes,  the 
Wooded  Plains  contain  no  inhabitants  at  all. 

Santa  F&  de  BoqotA,  the  capital  of  New  Grranada,  stands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  spacious  and  fertile  plain  of  Bogota,  8958  feet  above  the  sea,  and  8280 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  at  Honda,  Behind  the  &tj  the 
moantun  rises  nearly  2000  feet,  almost  perpendicular,  and  netur  the  sammit  are 
situated  the  convents  of  Montserrat  and  Guadelupe.  The  town  is  regularly 
built,  but  the  houses  are  low,  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes.  The 
palace  of  the  former  viceroys  is  inhabited  by  the  president  of  the  republic :  the 
senate  assembles  in  a  wing  of  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  chamber 
of  representatives  in  a  private  residence.  The  cathedral  was  a  superb  edifice,  but  it 
was  nearly  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1827.  'I'he  University  consists  of  three  col- 
leges, all  well  sitoated  and  built.  The  population  is  estimated  at  between  30,000 
and  40,0C0.  This  town  owes  its  chief  importance  to  its  having  been  for  a  long 
period  the  seat  of  government. 

Agriculture. — We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  agriculture  of 
this  state.  All  that  we  can  place  reliance  upon  will  be  found  hereafter. — (^See 
Statistics  of  Spanish  American  Republics.) 
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Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  New  Granada  is  Unuted 
to  the  making  of  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  staflfsj  which  are  chiefly  made  by 
the  lower  classes  for  th»r  own  consumption. 

Trade. — ^The  maritime  commerce  of  New  Granada  is  far  from  important 
considering  the  natural  resources  of  this  state.  A  great  part  of  the  exportable 
produce  of  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Boy^,  is 
sent  by  the  Rio  Zulia  to  the  harbour  of  Maracaybo,  Venezuela.  The  produce 
which  is  carried  down  the  Magdalena  is  exported  irom  Santa  Marta  and  Carta- 
gena; vessels  of  100  to  120 tons  ascend  from  Citarato  Cartagena;in  consequence 
of  had  roads,  goods  are  carried  on  mules  and  men's  backs  from  the  Upper  Gauca 
across  the  Andes  to  Porto  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific. — {See  Statistics  of  the 
Spanish  American  Republics  hereafter.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VENEZUELA. 


Trb  Republic  of  Venezuela  is  a  vast,  fertile  and  splendid  region.  Magnifi- 
cent rivers,  luxuriant  forests,  high  mountains,  low  alluvial  districts  and  islands, 
and  plains,  are  its  most  remarkable  features.  Our  information  respecting  this 
state  is  far  more  satis&ctory  than  that  which  we  have  collected  respecting  most 
of  the  other  states  of  South  America.* 

This  state  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ghilf  of  Paria  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  on  the  east  by  British  Gaayana ;  on  the  south,  along  a  not  well- 
defined  boundary  line,  by  Brazil;  and  west  by  New  Granada.  The  extent 
of  Venezuela  south  to  north,  from  the  boundary  of  Brazil,  in  about  1  deg. 
50  min.  north  latitude  on  the  Rio  Negro, — to  Point  Chuspa,  in  about  10 
d^.  25  min;  north  latitude,  is  about  630  miles.  The  greatest  extent  from 
east  to  west  from  the  Cano  Cayuno,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  about  60 
deg.  west  longitude,  to  a  point  west  of  Lake  Maracaybo,  in  about  73  d^.  west, 
is  estimated  at  about  840  miles.  Its  boundaries  are  very  irregular  in  .outline,  and 
its  area  is  vaguely  estimated  at  about  410,000  square  miles.  This  country  owes 
its  name  to  the  following  circumstance.  When  the  Spaniards  discovered  this 
country,  they  found  a  great  number  of  Indian  villages  situated  about  the  lake, 
built  on  piles,  which  was  the  reason  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Venezuela, 
after  Venezia,  or  Venice.  This  name  soon  extended  to  all  the  province ;  of  which 
Goro  became  the  first  capitaL  The  town  of  Caraccas  having  been  afterwards  made 
the  mefaopolis  of  all  the  countries  that  compose  the  captain^eneralship,  its  dis- 
trict took  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Venezuela  ;  the  country  surrounding  the 
lake  was  named  the  province  of  Maracaybo ;  the  other  three  continental  pro- 
vinces were  termed  Varinas,  Guayana,  and  Cumana.  The  country  known  by  the 
name  of  New  Andalusia,  as  welt  as  the  Island  of  Margarita,  formed  part  of  the 
government  of  Cumana. 

The  Island  of  Trinidad  formed  one  time  a  sixth  province,  or  particular 
government,  depending  on  that  of  Caraccas,  before  the  English  got  possession  of 
it  in  1797- 

Venezuela  includes  the  Paramos  of  Porquera,  Merida,  Niquitao,  and  Las 

*  Our  authorities  are  the  reports  of  British  and  French  codsuIs  aod  decrees,  reports  of  the 
Venezuelan  government,  the  work  of  M.  Lavaysse,  Alcedis  Robinson,  and  varipus  official  do- 
cuments. 
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Rosas,  with  the  snow-clad  Nevado  de  Mucuchies.  The  elevated  part  of  these 
piramos  rise  above  the  limit  of  vegetntion.  The  Talleys,  declivities,  and  table- 
lands,  are  very  fertile,  and  yield,  in  temperate  elevations,  the  grains  and  fruits  of 
Enrope,  and  in  the  lower  parts  the  tropic&l  productions.  Parts  of  Venezuela, 
west  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo,  are  covered  with  wood ;  and  extensive  plains  with- 
out trees  extend  over  other  districts.  The  highlands  of  Venezuela,  west  of  the 
Gulf  of  Triste,  are  arid  from  the  want  of  rains.  The  higher  parts  are  overgrown 
with  the  prickly  pear,  aloes,  and  dwarf  cedar:  the  valleys,  in  which  naturally 
valaable  timber  trees  grow,  yield,  under  culture,  excellent  coffee.  The  remainder 
of  this  high  mountiun  lesion  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  valleys.  About  one-half  of 
the  low  or  alluvial  grounds  of  the  Orinoco  lie  within  Venezuela.  The  eastern  por- 
tion,or  the  Llanosde  Barcelona,  or  Llanos  AUoSt  are  scarcely  ever  inundated  by 
the  floods  of  the  Orinoco,  with  the  exception  of  narrow  alluvial  tracts  aloi^thebanks, 
and  the  delta  of  the  low  district  near  the  Gulf  of  Paria  and  the  Rio  Guarapiche. 
These  low  lands  are  either  covered  with  wood,  or  occupied  by  swamps.  The 
more  elevated  portion  of  these  Llanos  are  in  parts  undulated  ;  in  others,  exten- 
sive plains,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees,  predominate.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
adapted  fur  agricultural  purposes.  On  the  plains  of  Caraccas  and  Varinas,  nume- 
rous herds  of  cattle  are  pastured.  These  utter  plains  are  inundated  for  nearly 
six  months  in  the  year,  especially  those  on  the  lower  River  Apure.  The  great 
basin  of  the  Kio  Orinoco,  is  bounded  by  some  portions  of  the  Parime 
Mountains,  which  spread  over  Venezuela  from  the  Andes  of  Bogota  in  a  northern 
direction,  then  east  to  the  coast  opposite  the  north-west  part  of  Trinidad.  This 
region  is  little  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  lai^e  fertile  valley  of  the  Rio 
Caroni.  The  mountain  districts  are  generally  covered  with  forest.  South  of  the 
upper  course  of  the  Orinoco,  where  it  runs  from  east  to  west,  on  both  ndes  of 
the  cano  of  Cassiquiare  and  the  River  Guainia  or  l^o  Negro,  there  are  level, 
fertile  plains,  covered  with  trees, — but  owing  to  the  rains  and  the  unhealthin^ 
of  the  climate,  said  to  be  very  thinly  inhabited. 

The  population  consists  of  the  whites,  or  descendants  of  Spaniards,  estimated 
at  about  250,000;  the  Indians,  of  pure  blood,  to  150,000;  the  negroes,  who 
formerly  exceeded  60,000  souls,  but  who  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  war 
erf  independence ;  and  mulattoes,  li^tizoes,  and  Zamboes.  The  Indian  tribes  that 
inhabit  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  and  Uiose  within  the  valley  of  Rio  Carony, 
have  been  visited ;  and,  as  asserted,  converted  by  the  missionaries,  and  are  now 
citizens  of  the  republic ;  but  there  are  said  to  tie  many  independent  tribes — the 
Guajiros,  on  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name;  the  Cocinas,  west  of  the  Lake  of 
Maracaybo;  the  Guaraons,  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco;  and  some 
of  the  tribes  whidi  vrander  over  the  Parime  Mountains  and  Uie  districts  south 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  converted  Indians  attend  to  husbandry  for  their  main- 
tenance. M.  Depons  calculated  the  population  in  1802  at  728,000 ;  but  MM. 
Lavaysse  and  Humboldt  consider  this  calculation  erroneous,  and  they  estimate 
the  population  in  1800  at  900,000,  of  whom  54,000  were  slaves. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  for  1841,  the  popula- 
tion is  stated  to  amount  to  687,168 ;  but  he  does  not  consider  this  quite  exact. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  people  a  thoroughly  new  country  of 
equal  extent  and  riches  as  Veneauela,  with  an  equal  population  in  less  than  ten 
years. 

Political  Divisions. — According  to  the  same  report,  and  one  of  the  secre- 
tary of  finance,  in  1846,  the  republic  is  divided  into  thirteen  provinces,  viz., 
Caraccas,  which  contains  about  half  the  population  of  the  whole  state ;  Cara- 
BOBO,  BABttuisiifETO,  Tbwillo,  Mbbida,  Babinas  or  Vabinas,  Cobo 
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Maracatbo,  Bakcblona,  Gauyana,  CnuANA,  Apurb,  and  Margarita. 
Each  of  these  provinces  have  governors,  or  chief  administrators,  and  other 
functionaries,  and  each  sends  two  members  to  the  senate. 

Thr  Government  and  Laws  are  lodged  in  a  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  repubUc ;  a  senate  of  twenty-six  membei's ;  a  chamber  of  representatives, 
at  present  consisting  of  fifty-nine  members.  —  {See  Statistics  of  Venezuela 
hereafiter.) 

Caraccas,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  and  the  seat  of  the  legislature  and  go- 
vernment, is  situated  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  Arregon,  connected  with  the  vale  of 
the  River  Tuy,  2822  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  separated  from  its  port,  La 
Guayra,  which  is  about  sixteen  miles  distant,  by  a  mountain  ridge,  the  highest 
part  of  which  on  the  road  is  5160  feet.  In  this  ridge  the  Silla  de  Caraccas  rises 
to  a  summit  8631  feet  high^  The  town  is  regularly  built  on  a  declivity,  and  has 
wide  streets,  which  cross  at  light  angles.  The  climate  is  healthy.  Hie  cathedral 
was  much  damaged  in  1826  by  an  earthquake;  and  the  city  snfTered  greatly 
from  one  also  in  1812.  Caraccas  has  a  university,  founded  in  1778;  about 
50,000  inhabitants,  about  the  same  number  as  in  1810,  when  the  province  con- 
tained 496,77^  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of 
the  adjacent  fertile  valleys.    It  has  an  archbishop. 

The  town  of  San  Tome  de  Angostura,  oa  the  Orinoco,  had,  in  1807,  a  popu- 
lation of  about  8500  persons,  among  whom  were  300  black  slaves,  iliis  town 
is  tolerably  well  built  but  horridly  paved.  Though  situated  in  8  deg.  8  min. 
north  latitude,  and  not  much  elevated,  it  is  said  to  be  healthy. 

The  inconvenient  position  of  Angostura  is  considered  by  Lavaysse  as  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  languishing  state  of  agriculture  fuid  trade  in  this 
province  :— 

"  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  commercial  town  nearer  to  the  sea  ;  for  the 
swiftest  sailing  vessels  require  Bfteeo  days  to  sail  from  the  mouths  of  the  river  to  Angos- 
tura. This  port  becomes  worse  every  day  from  the  sand-bauks :  there  are  rocks  in  ihat 
part  of  the  port  most  convenient  for  landing  merchandise,  bat  these  might  be  easily  blown 
up.  The  town  of  Barceloaeta,  peopled  witfi  industrious  Catalans,  is  well  placed  for 
becoming  a  situation  of  considerable  trade.** 

Steamboats  will,  however,  obviate  all  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  of  (he 

Orinoco.  Spanish  Guayana  is  a  country  almost  wild ;  the  only  object  of  cultiva- 
tion being  a  little  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  amotto,  and  excellent  tobacco. 

The  oxen,  horses,  and  asses,  which  were  originally  transported  from  Europe, 
increased  greatly  in  this  luxuriant  region,  so  that  herds  of  them  became  wild  in 
the  savannahs  and  forests. 

Frovincb  of  Maraoatbo. — ^The  town  of  Maracaybo,  or  New  Zam«a, 
was,  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  capital  (tf  Venezuela. 

Maracaybo  is  tolerably  well  built  of  stone :  its  climate  is  considered  healthy 
though  hot. 

Island  of  Mabgahita. — The  soil  of  Margarita  is  arid  and  unproducUve. 
The  pearl  fishery  attracted  numerous  adventurers.  The  Dutch,  jealous  of  its 
prosperity,  burnt  and  destroyed  Pompatar,  the  principal  town,  in  1662. 

The  Island  of  Mai^arita  has  three  ports,  the  most  important  is  tiiatof  Pom- 
patar, situated  on  the  south-east  coast.  It  is  a  capacious  and  safe  basin.  Tliere  has 
long  been  carried  on  a  considerable  contraband  trade  with  the  English  and  French 
colonies,  &c.,  and  also  with  Cumana. 

Pueblo  de  la  Mar  is  an  open  roadstead,  of  little  trade,  situated  at  a  league- 
aud-a-half  westward  of  Pompatar.  Pueblo  del  NfMrte  is  a  village  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  :  a  coral  reef  renders  the  entrance  to  it  difficult.  Near 
it  is  a  vill^e  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
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The  vaUeys  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Margarita,  and  Los  Robles,  have  each  a  vil- 
Ifffi  which  bears  their  name.  Assoncion  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the 
feaidence  of  the  governor. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Venezuela  are  generally  farmers, 
who  cultivate  their  lands,  or  keep  Bocks  and  herds  in  the  surrounding  countries. 
Priests,  physicians,  escrivanos  (lawyers,  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  barrinters. 
notaries,  attorneys,  and  even  bailiffs),  and  needy  shopkeepers  form  the  remainder 
of  the  population.  Mountains,  forests,  and  savannahs  occupy  the  intervals  that 
separate  the  district  of  a  town  or  village  from  the  neighbounng  towns  or  villages, 
which  are  generally  twenty  to  thirty  miles  or  more  from  each  other.  Occa. 
sionally,  usually  at  about  twenty-five  miles  distance,  missions  or  villages  of  half 
civilised  Indians. 

This  republic  possesses  all  the  resources  of  prosperity ;  and  we  must  admit  that 
its  people  and  its  government  have  acted,  since  their  independence  of  Spain,  with 
more  wisdom  than  any  of  the  Spanish  republics,  unless  Chile  form  an  exception  ; 
bat  the  vast  natural  resources  of  a  r^on  comprising  an  area  of  more  than  three 
times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  less  than  1,000,000  inhabitants, 
requires  a  great  population,  intelligence,  and  wisdom,  to  realise  the  prosperity 
and  power  of  which  Venezuela  is  eminently  capable. — (See  Statistics  of  Venezuela 
hereafter.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

GUAVANA. 

QuAVAHA,  or  Gtuana,  comprehended  originally  the  countries  which  border 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  and  ex- 
tending inland  to  an  undefined  distance. 

French  Odayana.  or  Cayenne,  extends  from  the  Itiver  Gyapoc,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Brazil,  along  the  coast  as  far  west  as  the  River  Marony,  for  about  200 
miles.  Inland  to  the  Sierra  Acaray ;  but  as  the  situation  of  that  range  is  very  imper- 
fectly known,  the  inland  boundary  is  not  determined  ;  consequently,  the  area  of 
French  Guayana  is  conjectural,  when  it  is  computed  at  about  20,000  square  miles. 
It  may  be  much  greater.  In  1834  the  population  consisted  of  not  more  than 
22,00U  individuals,  of  whom  three-fourths  were  slaves.  The  aborigines  cultivate 
small  patches  of  ground,  but  gain  their  subastence  principally  by  fishing  and 
hunting. 

Cayenne,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  of  that  name, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  5000  souls.  It  exports  the  produce  of  the 
country,  which  in  1834  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  80,000/.  In  the  same 
year  forty  vessels  (4374  tons)  entered  the  harbour,  and  forty-four  vessels  (5032 
tons)  cleared  out — (For  an  account  of  its  subsequent  Trade,  see  French  Colonies' 
Trade  hereafter.) 

Dutch  Guayana,  or  Surinam,  extends  along  the  sea-coast,  between  the  River 
Marony  on  the  east  and  the  River  Corentyne  on  the  west.  All  Guayana,  English, 
French,  and  Dutch,  is  assumed  to  extend  to  the  sources  of  these  two  rivers, 
which  rise  probably  in  the  Sierra  Acaray,  but  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  the 
country  south  of  4  deg.  north  lat.  The  coast-line  of  Dutch  Guayana  extends 
in  its  bindings,  about  250  miles  ;  and  area  of  this  country  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  38,000  to  about  50,000  square  miles.    Along  the  sea*coa8t,  to  the  dis- 
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tancc  of  el'^ht  to  fifteen  miles  inland,  the  country  is  flat,  and  little  elevated  above 
the  sea.  The  soil  is  diy,  sandy,  and  impregnated  with  salt,  yet  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  At  the  back  of  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  higher,  and 
spreads  into  savannahs,  covered  with  grass,  and  here  and  then  with  bushes  and 
trees.  Along  the  rivers  for  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  the  country  is,  when 
uncultivated,  covered  with  large  trees ;  this  soil  is  chiefly  an  alluvial,  black  fertile 
mould,  and  chiefly  cultivated  as  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  cacao  plan- 
tations. About  forty  miles  from  the  shores  the  country  rises  to  a  higher  eleva- 
tion, and  the  region  between  the  rivers  consists  of  rocky  soils  chiefly  covered 
with  trees.  The  rivers  Marony,  Surinam,  Saramaca,  and  Corentyn  are  navigable 
to  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  except  where  for  some  little  distance  aoine 
rapids  or  cataracts  occur.  The  Surinam  is  navigable  for  large  ships  for  abtrat 
thir^  miles  from  its  entrance. 

Population. — The  population  consists  of  whites,  n^oes,  mulattoes,  and 
aboriginal  tribes.  The  whites  amount  to  about  17,000,  and  the  negroes  and 
mixed  race  to  about  66,000.  The  number  of  maroons  and  Indians  are  un- 
known. In  the  mountidns,  and  in  some  districts  further  norths  there  are 
maroons,  or  runaway  negroes,  who  formerly  used  to  attack  the  settlements. 
The  most  numerous  abonginal  tribes  are  the  Arawaak  and  the  Caribs.  Tbey 
live  mostly  on  the  produce  of  the  mandioc,  plantain,  and  maise  plantations. 
Among  the  whites  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Jews,  some  of  whom 
cultivate  plantations  in  a  separate  district.  In  1808  the  English  got  possession 
of  Surinam,  but  restored  it  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814. 

Paramaribo,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  River  Suri- 
nam, eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  regularly  built  in  the  Dutch  styl^ 
with  wide  and  straight  street?,  which  are  planted  with  orange  trees.  The  houses 
in  general  are  two  stories  high,  and  built  of  wood.  Near  to  it,  on  the  northern 
side,  is  the  fortress  of  Zelandia,  in  which  the  governor  resides.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  20,000  souls,  three-flftbs  (tf  which  are  negroes,  or  coloured 
people. 

DRiTiSB  GuATANA,  the  area  of  which  is  estimated  at  76,000  square  miles,  lies 
between  1  deg.  and  8  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  57  deg.  and  61  deg 
west  longitude.  It  has  a  coast-line  of  more  than  400  miles,  running  south-east  and 
north-west :  extending  from  the  River  CorentTne  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Orinoco.  Neither  the  western  nor  southern  limits  have  been  defined ;  and 
extensive  districts  are  claimed  either  by  Venezuela  or  by  Brazil,  and  some  by 
both  governments. 

From  the  shores  of  British  Guayana  shallows,  and  in  parts,  muddy  banks, 
extend  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  seaward,  they  are  in  parts  dry,  in  others 
covered  with  not  more  than  from  three  to  four  feet  water.  They  render  the  ap* 
proach  even  in  small  craft  frequently  impracticable,  and  extend  in  shoals  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers.  The  shores  are  low,  and  on  a  level  with  the  sea  at  high 
water.  The  soil  is  chiefly  an  alluvium  of  blue  clay,  impregnated  with  marine  and 
vegetable  matter.  When  these  soils  are  drained  and  cultivated,  they  sink  about 
a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  require  carefiil  attention  to  the  embank- 
ments and  sluices.  This  fertile  soil  extends  from  two  to  eight  miles  inland. 
At  the  liack  of  many  of  the  settlements  are  swamps,  of  blackish  vegetable 
matter:  sometimes  six  or  eight  feet  deep. ;^Between  the  River  Corentyne  and  the 
Demerara  the  low  land  of  the  coast  is  generally  in  the  front  of  savannahs,  inter- 
sected  by  fertile,  and  generally  well  wooded  tracts  along  the  streams. 

A  range  of  sandy  hills,  from  thirty  to  120  feet  above  the  level  plain,  crosses 
the  country  from  south-east  to  north-west.  An  elevated  mountun  range  sepintes 
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tiiB  streams  of  the  Carony,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  from  those  of  the  Maza- 
roony,  a  branch  of  the  Essequibo. 

The  explorations  of  Mr.  Schombui^k,  in  order  to  make  boundary  surveys 
through  the  interior  since  1837,  have  unfolded  to  us  magnificeat  regions  of  rivers, 
mouDtainSj  plains,  and  forests  of  gigantic  trees,  during  his  last  expedition.  He 
completed  tne  circuit  of  the  colony  from  its  sea  boundary  to  within  forty-two 
miles  of  the  equator  in  the  space  of  nearly  three  years. 

Ztive  Stock.— The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  mules,  hogs,  goats,  and  fowlf . 
The  rearing  of  black  cattle  is  neglected  ;  as  they  are  more  cheaply  ioiported 
from  the  Orinoco  districts  of  Venezuela;  butter  and  cheese  are  also  great  articles 
of  import ;  but  herds  of  black  cattle  and  horses  graze  on  the  savannahs  near  the 
P&caraima  Mountains. 

InhahUards. — ^The  population  of  British  Quayana  is  composed  of  abori^nal 
tribes  and  of  foreign  settlers:  Dutch,  English,  Europeans,  Africans,  a  number 
of  Coolies,  and  the  descendants  of  Europeans  and  officers. 

By  the  census  of  the  united  colonies  of  Pemerara  and  Essequibo,  taken  in 
1829,  the  population  consisted  of  3006  whites,  6360  free  coloured  people,  and 
69,368  slaves.  Bv  the  last  census  of  the  population  of  Berbice,  taken  m  1833, 
there  were  570  whites,  1661  free  coloured  people,  and  19,320  slaves.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  present  the  whole  population  cwisists  of  82,824  negroes,  8076 
people  of  mixed  race,  and  4000  whites,  to  which  the  number  of  emigrants,  since 
1829  is  to  be  added,  which  amounts  to  about  3100  indivi^luals.  The  emigrants 
are  partly  whites  from  England  and  Malta,  and  partly  Coolies. 

British  Guayana,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and 
Berbice.  The  settlements  consist  of  plantations  along  the  sea-coast  and  extend- 
ing up  the  rivers.  Some  few  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  chiefly  for  catting  timber. — {See  tiie  Statistics  of  the  British 
American  Possessions  hereafter.) 

Georoetown,  formerly  called  Stabroek,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  River  Demerara,  which  is  here  nearly  a  mile  wide.  The  harbour, 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  safe,  but  not  of  easy  access,  as  a  bar  of  mud 
extends  lour  miles  out  to  sea,  over  which  no  vessel,  drawing  more  than  nine  feet, 
can  pass  until  half-flood;  the  channel  along  the  eastern  shore  has  nineteen  feet 
depth  at  high  water.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  wide  and  traversed  by  canals; 
the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  seldom  above  two  stories  high  ;  they  are  generally 
surrounded  by  a  garden,  or  trees,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  canals 
or  trenches.  The  public  building,  which  comprises  all  the  public  offices,  is  a 
laive  edifice.  There  are  churches  for  the  principal  denominations  of  Christians, 
and  public  schools.  The  population  is  estimatea  at  more  tlian  20,000  souls,  of 
wbicD  16,000  are  coloured  people. 

New  AvsTBRDAif,  on  tne  Berbice,  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the 
river,  and  is  intersected  by  canals.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  intricate  in  its 
access.  In  1833  the  population  amounted  to  2900  persons.  It  exports  the 
produce  of  plantations  on  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Corentyne. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

REPUBUC  OF  ECUADOR. 


Ecuador  extends  from  about  1  dcg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  to  5  deg.  50  min. 
south  latitude,  idong  the  Paofic  from  the  River  Mira,  south  to  the  Itio  Turabez>  for 
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about  510  mites  J  and  from  some  point  not  well  defined  between  69  d^.  or  nearly 
70  deg.  west,  to  81  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude,  or  about  830  miles.  Its  boun- 
dary lines  are  very  irregularly  and  very  indistinctly  defined,  except  on  the  Pacific, 
where  it  embraces  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  several  bays,  headlands,  and  some 
roadsteads  and  seaports.  This  state  claims  as  its  boundary  on  the  south  with 
Peru,  the  River  Tumbez  up  to  its  source  in  the  Andes,  and  thence  south-easterly 
along  these  mountains  to  the  Rio  Chinchupe,  following  the  latter  to  its  junction 
with  the  Rio  Amazon  south  of  San  Juan  de  Bracamoros;  Ecuador  has  from 
thence  a  boundary  between  it  and  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  the  Rio  Amazon,  as  &r 
as  its  boundary  of  Brazil,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  line  beginning  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Amazon,  from  in  about  69  deg.  west  longitude,  and  thence 
northward  to  the  Rio  Negro,  which  forms  the  separation  on  the  north,  between 
Ecuador  and  New  Granada,  and  west  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Bio  Mira  until 
the  latter  Hows  into  the  Pacific. 

The  equatorial  Andes,  the  hilly  country  between  those  mountains  and  the  Pari- 
fic,  and  the  great  plateaux  between  the  mountain  range  on  the  east  boundary  of 
Brazil  are  comprised  within  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  the  area  of  which  is  vaguely 
estimated  at  about  320,000  square  miles.  These  magnificent  regions  comprise 
every  variety  of  configuration  and  scenery.  "Wooded  declivities,  rocky  and  naked 
precipices,  great  rivers,  mountain  torrents,  elevated  plains;  with  a  soil  and 
climate  producing  under  the  equator,  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Europe,  wbile  the 
lower  puiins  yield  tlie  cane  and  tropical  plants,  and  the  elevated  declivities  afford 
extensive  pasture.  The  valleys  of  the  Kio  Guayaquil  and  Dauli  have  planta- 
tions of  cacao,  and  various  other  crops  are  or  may  be  cultivated.  The  remainder 
of  this  region  is  less  cultivated.  Savannahs  occur  in  some  extensive  districts 
and  others  are  covered  with  lofty  trees.  In  the  r^ons  from  whence  the  rivers 
Guai'nia  and  Uaupes  flow,  mountains  rising  to  moderate  elevations  prevail,  and  the 
country  is  chiefly  wooded ;  savannahs  occur  also  near  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
Heavy  rain,  lakes,  and  stagnant  pools,  render  many  parts  of  Ecuador  unhealthy. 

The  Amazon  is  descended  on  rafts  or  balsas  from  the  mouth  of  Uie  Bio  CShu- 
chunga ;  it  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  below  the  Pongo  of  Manseriche,  at  St. 
Borja,  for  which  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  of  water  may  as- 
cend :  large  vessels  ascend  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  THgre.  The  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon  which  drain  the  plmns,  are  navi^ble,  some  in  a  greater,  others  to 
a  lesser  extent.  These  are  chiefly  the  Rio  Santiago,  which  falls  above  the  Pongo 
de  Manseriche,  the  Marona,  the  Pastaza,  the  Tigre,  the  Napo,  the  Putumayo, 
the  Yapur&.  The  Napo  is  as  yet  the  only  affluent  much  navigated.  The  na- 
vigation of  the  Tapura  is  said  to  be  obstructed  by  a  cataract  The  €hiamta  and 
its  affluent  the  Uaupes,  rise  within  Ecuador;  but  these  rivers -are  but  little 
known.  The  Rio  Guayaquil,  the  Rio  Baba,  and  the  Rio  Daiili,  by  which 
produce  is  brought  down  to  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  the  Rio  Esmaraltbs,  the  Rio 
Santiago,  and  Uie  Rio  Mira,  are  all  to  some  extent  navigable. 

In  the  western  region  of  Ecuador,  Indian  corn,  plantains,  yams,  cacaOy  to- 
bacco, su^r,  cotton,  and  different  kinds  of  tropical  foiit  and  v^etables  are  cul- 
tivated, f'rom  the  elevated  valleys  and  pituns  of  the  monntain-r^on  wheat  is 
sent  down  to  Guayaquil  and  other  low  districts.  Towards  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Andes  there  are  extensive  forests;  the  cinchona  bark-tree  is  com- 
mon. The  Great  Plains  yield  wax,  gum,  resin,  and  sarsaparilla.  In  the 
mountain-region  and  plains,  cattle  in  large  herds,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep 
are  pastured.  Turtles  are  abundant  in  the  Amazon ;  tiieir  fat,  under  the 
name  of  manteca,  constitutes  an  important  article  of  traffic  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  fish  called  manta  abounds  on  the  shores  of  die  I^unfic   It  is  salted 
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and  sent  to  Guayaquil  and  the  mountain-region  for  sale.  Pearls  were  formerly 
fished.  Some  cochineal  is  collected  near  Loza.  Vessels  are  built  at  Gtuyaqud 
of  the  timber  yielded  by  the  western  forests. 

Gold  is  found  in  some  of  the  rivers,  sUrer  ore  occurs,  but  neither  in  any 
great  quantity.  Lead  ore  and  quicksilver  are  found  in  some  places.  At  Lo- 
Az<iges  quicksilver  is  worked.  Salt  is  made  along  the  coast  at  Cape  Santa 
Helena,  where  it  constitutes  an  article  of  trade  for  internal  consumption. 

Inhabittmts. — ^The  population  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  of  Indians,  and  Mestizoes.  The  number  of  negroes  has  always  been  very  small 
in  Ecuador.  The  whites  are  most  numerous  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  and  in 
those  of  the  rivers  Guayaquil  and  Dauli,  but  in  no  part  do  they  constitute  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population.  In  the  western  re^on  and  in  the 
mountains,  the  aborigines  are  of  the  Peruvian  race,  and  speak  tiie  Ctuichua  lan- 
guage. They  are  agriculturists,  and  employ  themselves  also  in  weaving  coarse 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs.  Along  the  coast  many  Indian  families  live  by  fishing 
and  making  salt  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  Great  Plains,  gain  their  sub- 
sistence almost  exclusively  by  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the  tribatary 
of  the  Amazon  :  they  cultivate  small  pieces  of  ground.  Abundance  of  satphur 
may  be  procured  at  Tescan,  near  Chimborazo. 

According  to  the  census  of  1827,  the  population  of  Ek^uador  amounted  to 
about  492,000,  exclusive  of  the  Indians  of  the  eastern  plains. 

Estimated  populatioa  of  EcuaJor. 
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Along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  there  are  no  large  towns.  Coasters  find  shelter 
in  the  harbours  of  Tumaco,  Tola,  Esmeraldas,  Atacdmes,  and  Canoa;  these  places 
have  no  foreign  trade.  The  Missionos  of  Baeza,  Archidonia,  and  Avila,  east  of  the 
Andes,  are  now  said  to  be  deserted,  although  formerly  described  as  very  populous. 
Santa  Rosa  de  Oas,  situated  upon  the  Rio  Napo,  where  that  river  begins  to  be 
navigable ;  has  a  small  population. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
PERU. 

GENERAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  SOIL  AND  CLIMATE. 

Thb  limits  of  the  present  republic  of  Peru  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Loa,  (21  deg.  28  min.  south  latitude)  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tumbez  in  3  deg. 
SO  min.  40  sec.  south  latitude.  Its  extreme  length  along  the  shores  of  the 
Fadfic  is  estimated  at  nearly  1700  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  is  estimated  at 
more  than  1000  miles. 

It  is  bounded  by  Ecuador  on  the  north,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  on  the 
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sooth  and  Muth-east  by  Bolivia,  on  the  east  by  Bmil.  The  southern  and  south* 
eastern  boundaries  are  not,  howeveri  well  dedded. 

Peru  extends  from  the  western  dedirity  of  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Andes 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  This  re^on  is  called  the  Vailes.  East  of  the  VaUei 
the  Montana,  or  mountun-reg^on,  comprehends  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Montana  is  the  great  upper  plain  of  the  Ajnazon. 

The  region  of  the  Vallbs  has  Uttle  or  no  wood,  and  includes  but  small  districts 
fit  for  culture.  Sandy  or  stony  deserts  prevail.  In  the  mountun  region,  a  large 
portion  is  rocky ;  the  numerous  valleys  which  intersect  the  mountains  from  south 
to  north  are  generally  fertile,  especially  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Jauja.  The 
eastern  mountain  r^on  is  covered  with  forests  and  other  vegetable  growth ;  the 
western  mountains  are  nearly  bare,  and  frequently  without  any  T^;etation.  The 
eastern  plains  are  cultivated  only  in  smsdl  spots  by  the  native  tribes,  who  grow 
roots  and  maize ;  the  greater  part  of  these  places  are  covered  with  forests. 
Savannas  of  considerate  extent  occupy  parts  of  these  plains,  but  these  r^ons 
are  but  imperfectiy  known  to  us. 

The  whole  sea-coast  region  of  Peru  is  by  all  described  aa  sandy,  arid,  buret 
and  scorched.  The  sea-coasts  of  the  state  of  Ecuador  ar^  on  the  conUvry,  de- 
scribed as  well-wooded  plains  and  villi^eB. 

I^eru  is  traversed  by  two  parallel  chains  of  high  mountains,  called  indi^rently 
the  Andes  and  the  Cordilleras*  Geographers  may,  to  avoid  confusion,  give  the 
name  of  Andes  to  the  eastern,  and  Corailferas  to  the  western,  chain.  The  western 
range  follows  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  at  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  Eng- 
lish miles.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  streams  flowing  from  its  eastern  slopes 
find  thar  way  through  the  chain  of  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic.  In  all  South 
America  there  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  no  instance  do  the  Cordilleras 
afford  passage  to  any  stream  flowing  from  the  Andes, — yet  the  former  chain  is 
lower  than  the  latter,  at  least  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  region  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Cordilleras,  comprising  a  vast  p/a/eau,  or  rather  many  table-lands,  about 
12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  plateau  is  scarcely  inhabited.  The 

whole  region  is  called  by  the  natives  Puna,  in  Spanish  despolbado.  The  general 
aspect  of  this  plain  is  monotonous  and  dreary,  the  surface  is  principally  covered 
with  faded  dull  grasses;  now  and  then  a  solitary  stunted  tree  of  the  quenua,  tracts 
covered  with  the  reddish  brown  stalks  of  the  ratanat  which  the  few  inhabitants 
use  for  fuel,  or  for  roofing  their  huts.  But  here  are  found  the  llama,  the  alpaca, 
the  huanacu,  and  the  vicuna.  Cold  winds  sweep  from  the  frozen  Cordillera  over 
the  plain,  regularly  accompanied  for  four  months  with  daily  violent  snow-storms. 

Rivers. — The  small  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific  are  chiefly  used  for  irri- 
gating lands  ;  none  of  them  are  navigable,  except  the  Rio  de  Piura,  for  some 
months,  about  twenty  miles,  as  £ar  as  the  town  of  Hura.  Many  of  the  rivers 
are  dried  up  for  several  months  of  the  year;  a  few  flow  to  the  Pauba,  the 
others  to  the  eastern  waters.  The  mountain  rocks  have  some  streams  which 
might  supply  irrigation,  and  even  the  most  arid  districts  yield  luxuriantly  when 
watered. 

The  Montana  is  drained  by  the  Maranon,and  its  affluents  the  Huallaga  and 
Ucayidi.  The  Maranon  is  navigable  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chudiunza 
downwards.  No  obstacle  to  navigation  occurs  below  the  Poi^  for  vessSs 
drawing  no  more  than  six  to  seven  feet  of  water,  as  far  up  as  the  junction  of  the 
TJcayali  it  may  be,  ascended  by  larger  vessels. 

The  inhabitants  are  Creoles,  or  other  descendants  of  Spaniards,  Mestizoes, 
and  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes,  but  chiefly  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  The  descendants  of  the  Peruvians  are  tolerably  industrious  agn- 
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culturists,  maimfacturers,  and  fishermen.  The  coasting  trade  in  the  balsas 
is  also  carried  on  by  them.  Tbejr  speak  the  quidiua  or  language  of  the  Incas. 
The  tribes  that  inhabit  the  plains  hve  chiefly  amid  the  forests,  and  along  the 
rivers. 

Estimated  number  of  inhabitants — 230*819  whites;  848,846  Peruvians; 
323,782  Mestizoes  ;  64,878  mulattoes;  and  31,628  skves:  total,  1,499,953. — 
Distributed  as  follows  in  the  departments. 

But  this  and  all  other  estimate  of  the  population  we  consider  vaguely  calcu- 
lated, thou£;h  probablv  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  number  as  can  be  obtained, 
without  taking  a  regular  and  correct  census. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  LIV£  STOCK. 


Tub  temperate  climate  of  the  VaUes  admits  of  the  growth  of  European 
grain,  maize,  and  rice;  the  grasses  and  fruit  trees  of  Europe  succeed;  sugar, 
wine,  and  distilled  brandy  constitute  articles  for  borne  use  and  for  exjrart. 
In  the  elevated  districts  of  Montana  the  cerealia  and  fruits  of  Europe  are  grown, 
and  the  valleys  produce  tropical  products :  the  forests  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Andes,  yield  cinchona  bark,  copaiva  balsam,  copal,  wax,  yellow  and  black ; 
indigo  grows  spontaneously.  The  Indians  of  the  plains  collect  from  the  forests 
vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  copaiva,  copal,  caoutchouc,  and  several  gums  and  resins  for 
export. 

Live  Stocks — Cattle,  mules,  and  horses  are  reared,  chiefly  on  the  extensive 
pasture  grounds  along  mountain  slopes.  On  the  elevated  ranges  and  table-lands 
of  Titicaca  and  I^sco,  llamas  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden ;  and  each  carry  about 
seventy  pounds.    Sheep  are  pastured  in  the  colder  districts. 

Agriculture  is  not  only  in  a  rude  state,  but  it  would  rather  appear  to  deterio- 
rate than  improve  since  the  Peruvian  independence  of  Spanish  domination. 
The  valley  of  Huanuco,  is  one  of  the  most  productive  maise  districts. 
It  also  produces  wheat,  beans,  and  other  vegetables  and  grasses.  This  mlley 
and  the  plains  of  Lagamarca,  and  other  rather  elevated  districts  are  sub- 
ject to  frosts  which  occauonally  injure  the  crops;  although  the  wheat  crops, 
considering  the  mode  of  culture,  are  generally  good.  Sugar  is  produced  at  Huy- 
las,  Huanuco,  and  other  places. 

The  agriculture  of  Huanuco,  though  alluring  to  the  eye,  which  only  views 
its  rich  and  waving  fields  enclosed  with  fences  ot  mud,  and  hedges  of  the  Indian 
fig,  and  aloe  or  maguey  plants,  is  in  every  way  defective  as  a  branch  of  industry. 

Lucem  or  alfalm  is  daily  cut  down,  and  used  green  to  feed  the  numerous 
cattle  and  the  oxen  for  the  plough  and  sugar-mills.  The  scythe  is  not  used. 
The  grass  is  cut  with  a  sickle.  The  cattle  are  fed  on  irrigated  pastures  during 
day,  but  at  night  with  cut  grass  in  corrals  or  pens. 

Potato-ground  is  broken  up  on  the  face  of  steeps  with  deep  narrow  spades, 
with  long  handles.  In  the  same  manner  the  soil  is  turned  up  by  those  who  have 
neither  plough  nor  oxen,  for  maize  on  the  temperate  flats  on  the  hill-sides,  and  in 
the  thickets  near  mountain  streams,  where  the  soil  is  usually  fertile,  and  materials 
for  enclosing  abound.  Holes  are  made  in  the  ground  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick, 
where  the  seed  is  dropped  secure  from  birds,  and  when  planted  m  vii^n  soil,  it 
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yields  a  luxuriant  haireat.  The  white-^^rained  maise  is  sown  in  preference  to  tiie 
yellow  (morocho),  as  it  makes,  when  touted,  tbe  best  ^  cancha,"  which  the  poor 
Indian  uses  instead  of  bread ;  when  boiled  it  makes  the  sweetest  "mote,  or 
maize  simply  boiled ;  it  is  also  said  to  yield  the  most  agreeably-tasted  chica,  or 
beer,  which  the  PeruviaDs  brew  in  their  huts,  whenever  they  have  a  little  surplus 
maize.  They  also  make  a  kind  of  beer  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  maize- 
stalks  which  they  press  between  small  wooden  rollers.  Cattle  are  also  fed  on  dry 
maize-leaves  and  stubble,  which  are  considered  more  nutridous  than  either  lucem 
or  the  tops  of  the  sugar-cane. 

Agi,  or  pimento,  is  generally  cultivated  around  the  Indian  dwellings  and  gar- 
dens in  the  warm  valleys,  and  with  it  they  season  nearly  all  kinds  of  food. 

The  sugar-mills  in  the  valley  of  Huanuco  are,  the  greater  number  of  them, 
made  of  wood,  and  moved  by  oxen.    On  the  larger  estates  brass  rollers  are  used. 

A  staple  article,  supplied  by  Huanuco  to  Cerro  Pasco,  is  the  coca-Uaf,  from 
the  Montana,  distant  about  fifteen  leagues  from  the  city.  The  indigo  growers  in 
the  conti^ous  Montana  have  nearly  forsaken  its  cultivation  from  want  of  funds 
or  enterprise. 

Much  of  the  fruit  of  the  Huanuco  orchards  is  eaten  at  the  tables  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cerro;  and  in  the  convents  are  made  excellent  sweetmeats^  highly 
Tslued,  in  the  surrounding  couatry,  as  presmits  rather  than  as  articles  of  com- 
merce. 

Several  lands  formerly  belonging  to  convents  were,  after  the  rerolntion,  ap- 
propnated  as  endowments  of  the  college  of  Huanuco. 

The  Montana  regions,  which  are  watered  by  the  Huallaga,  Ucayali,  Maranon, 
and  their  numerous  tributaries,  are  but  very  imperfectly  explcved.  They  combine 
tbe  most  fertile  but  uncultivated  soils  in  the  valleys. 

From  May  to  November  the  sun  shines  powerfully  in  the  Montana,  and 
consequently  the  soil,  where  it  is  cleared  of  wocra — as  in  the  valley  of  Chinchao — 
becomes  so  dry  that  its  surfeoe  cracks  and  opens  for  some  depth,  but  underneath 
it  retains  its  humidity,  and  requires  no  irrigation.  From  November  to  May  it 
rains  sometimes  for  six  or  seven  days  without  intermission. 

In  the  rivers  of  Peru  alligators,  tortoises,  and  a  variety  of  fish  abound.  The 
manatee,  sometimes  called  pexebuey,=*  feeds  among  the  'grass  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers. 

The  forest  productions  of  the  Montana,  considered  as  articles  of  commerce 
or  usefulness,  are  chiefly,  cedar,  and  chonta  or  ebony,  mahogany,  walnut,  and 
almond-tree.  Edible  herbs  and  roots,  except  the  potato  and  ^uca,  are  little  cul- 
tivated ;  but  coffee,  plantains,  and  sugar-cane,  of  which  a  variety  called  the  blue 
or  azul  grows  luxuriantly.  The  sugar-cane  comes  to  maturity  earUer  than  in 
other  parts  of  Peru,  and  yields  an  annual  crop  at  a  very  low  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Tbe  fertile  valley  of  Chinchao  is  renowned  for  its  coca  plantations.  Some 
farms  in  Huanuco  cultivate  frijoles,  or  beans,  for  tbe  use  of  ue  cocargatherers : 
rice  is  also  grown  along  the  low  rich  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  maize  is  culti- 
vated, wherever  it  will  ripen  as  a  necessary  of  life. 

In  the  Montana,  and  in  other  parts  of  Peru,  chicha  is  made  from  maize,  but  the 
natives  here  make  a  drink  called  tndsata,  not  known  in  more  civilised  parts  of  the 
country,  produced  by  chewing  the  yuca  or  niaize,t  &c.,  and  then  leaving  it  to 
ferment,  when,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  added  to  it,  the  fermented  juice 
will  be  found  of  greater  or  less  intoxicating  power. 

»  From  pexe,  fish  :  buey,  ox. 

j  See  account  of  this  liquor,  oud  how  made,  in  tbe  description  of  tbe  Alosquito  Territory 
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Indigo  end  tobacco  is  of  Montana  growtb. 

Cotton  grows  almcwt  naturally,  and  requires  no  artificial  assistance  for  its 
luxuriant  ^wtb.  Itis  spun  and  wove  into  cloths  of  various  texture  by  the  Indians. 
Lemons,  limes,  oranges,  citrons,  and  other  cooling  fruit,  are  also  productions  of 
those  parts. 

The  pine-apple  is  very  abundant,  as  well  as  of  delicious  6avour,  though  it 
grows  wild:  and  among  the  articles  of  spontaneous  growtli  in  the  Montana,  conti- 
guouB  to  Huanuco,  we  may  enumerate  cacao  or  cocoa,  cinnamon,  guaiacum, 
vanilla,  black  wax,  storax,  dragons'  blood,  Maria  oil,  gum  grana,  balsam  of 
copailn,  copal,  and  many  other  gums,  balsams,  and  resins.  Cinchona  and  sarsa- 
parillft  abound  in  great  quantity. 

Milk,  among  the  pastoral  nuts  of  the  high  grazing  country^  is  used  for  making 
cheese,  it  is  not  often  drank  as  an  article  of  nutriment,  save  by  those  who  lire  in 
small  round  booths.  These  pastoral  huts  are  scattered  over  the  distant  plains  and 
ranses  of  the  mountains,  throughout  the  **  estancias,"  on  the  hilly  pasture-lands, 
for  reeding  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  poor  Inca,  who  owns  a  few  homed  cattle,  will  endure  hunger  rather  than 
lull  for  food  one  of  his  ben).  He  who  owns  sheep,  however,  kills  one  occasionally 
for  the  meat  and  ''caldo," — mutton  tea:  vegetables  being  scarce,  to  make  chupe, 
a  kind  of  broth  used  by  the  corn-growers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  snowy  region, 
or  elevated  valleys  of  the  Andes,  are  distinguished  by  their  warm  clothing,  broad 
chests,  and  fresh  complexions.  They  descend  from  the  high  cold  district  to  the 
temperate  and  corn-growing  country,  to  barter  for  vegetable  productions,  fresh 
mutton,  skinned  and  free  from  omil,  which  they  carry  on  the  back  of  asses. 
Mutton,  like  beef,  is  dried  in  tlie  sun,  and  stored  for  use  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
warm  districts.  This  dried  meat  is  called  by  them  "charque,"  and  by  the  Eng^ 
lish  Jerked  beef. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Tarma  have  sown  their  fields,  they  usually  spend, 
according  to  Dr.  Smith,  an  entire  month  in  visiting  and  festivity : — 

"And  they  say  of  their  neighbours  of  Jauja  (eight  leagues  to  the  south  of  tbem> 
whose  rejoicing  is  at  harvest-home,  that  they  distrust  Providence,  while  they  themselves 
pioasly  rejoice  and  rest  their  hope  in  the  Giver  of  their  harvest ;  hence,  they  infer  the 
wheat  crops  of  the  Jaujinos  (whose  granaries  are  in  favourable  years  the  most  pleotifully 
stored  in  all  Peru)  are  often  blighted  and  frosted,  while  the  Tarmenian  barley  always 
flourishes." 

The  pine-apples  and  coffee  of  the  Montana  and  hacienda  of  Vitoc,  near  Tarma, 
are  very  good. 

The  centre  land  of  Peru  is  watered  by  streams  and  mountain  torrents.  They 
are  subject,  often  suddenly,  to  rise  and  inundate  the  low  grounds. 

The  food  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  constitutes  an  index  to  the  eat- 
able products  of  a  country,  and  one  may,  therefore,  include  some  observation  on 
this  head  in  concluding  our  sketches  of  Peruvian  agriculture;  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  apply,  in  many  respects,  to  all  the  countries  of  Western  South 
America,  between  Panama  and  Chile. 

A  common  dish  of  food  on  the  Sierra  consists  of  potatoes,  sliced  and  boiled 
in  water  or  milk,  with  an  addition  of  eggs,  cheese,  and  sometimes  butter:  but 
this  nutritious  dish  is  often  represented  by  yaco-chupey  or  water  chupe,  consisting 
of  potatoes  sliced  and  boiled  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt,  and  a 
leaf  of  wild  mint.,  as  an  antidote  against  flatulency. 

In  Lima  the  articles  of  diet  are  far  more  varied  than  in  the  country  districts. 
Maize  is  far  more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other  grain.  Wheat  is  chiefly 
imported  from  Chile  and  other  foreign  states.  The  food  of  the  poor  on  the  sea- 
VOL.  lit.  7  X 
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coast  is  cooked  camote  and  yaca  roots  :  both  are  very  nutiitire  and  wholesome. 
In  Lima  animal  food  is  even  profusely  consumed,  and  poultry  in  incredible 
quantities.  It  is  the  food  of  the  sick,  infirm,  and  convalescent,  who  constitute  a  nu- 
merous portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  all  of  whom  have  chicken  or 
chicken  soup  at  least  once  a  day.  Geese  and  ducks  are  of  low  repute  for  eating, 
pigeons  and  turkeys  are  abundant  in  the  daily  market.  ¥ish  is  lunally  good  and 
abundant ;  the  fishermen  of  the  coast  are  TJescirtbed  as  the  most  robust  of  Pem- 
vian  natives. 

The  number  of  fat  pigs  killed  is  estimated  considerably  above  twenty 
thousand  yearly.  The  consumption  of  lard  and  fried  pork  {chicharones)  is  con-' 
sequently  great.    Dr.  Smith  says  the mantequero,*' or  lard  and  swine-dealer. 


tive  in  the  capital.  From  forty  to  fifty  head  of  oxen,  and  from  three  to  fbnr 
hundred  sheep,  are  slaughtered  daily  for  the  Lima  market:  the  beef  is  good;  the 
mutton  of  inferior  quality. 

Most  of  the  other  Limenian  dishes  are  soddened  in  lard,  excepting  the  common 
fowl,  the  pigeon,  turkey,  and  a  dish  called  the  "  puchero,'^  consisting  of  a  variety 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  pieces  of  meat  of  different  kinds  boiled  together  an^ 
served  up  in  a  great  dish  or  plate. 

The  soups  and  vegetable  dishes  are  strongly  seasoned  with  agi  or  Chile 
pepper. 

The  native  dark  races  are  said  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be  much  more  robust  in  form, 
and  hardier  in  constitution  than  strangers  to  the  climate. 

The  Peruvians  of  the  coast  are  not  supplied  with  fruits.  The  fruits  produced 
in  the  orchards  in  and  about  Lima  are  as  follow,  according  to  a  list  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  an  English  botanist,  viz., 

**  January. — Grapes  begin  to  ripen  ;  and  also  apricots,  and  a  few  pears. 

"  February. — Grapes,  pears  in  abundance,  apricots ;  peaches  begin  to  ripen ;  luca- 

mas  scarce ;  figs. 

March. — Grapes  Id  abundance  ;  pears  scarce  ;  peaches  ia  abundaoce ;  apples  be- 
gin to  ripen;  lucumas  in  abundance;  fi^  in  abundance. 

April. — Apples  in  abundance ;  quinces,  ceruela  de  frayle  (spondias  dulcis),  and 
cerasas  (malpighia  glanduhsa),  patillas  (psidium  /tncoftun),  and  guavas;  figs  scarce. 

**May. — Tlie  same  as  April ;  a  few  grapes  are  seen  in  the  market,  brought  rrom  the 
southward  ;  cherimollas. 

"  June, — Cherimollas  and  guanavanas  ;  sweet  and  sour  oranges  ;  a  few  apples . 

"July.-^The  same  as  June,  with  the  exception  of  apples  and  limes ;  sweet  lemons 
and  sour  lemons  begin  to  ripen. 

"  Auffutt.-^The  same  as  July  ;  but  slight  demand  for  oranges  this  month. 

"  September. — Lucumas,  paltas,  and  the  fruits  of  the  previous  month. 
October. — Same  as  September  ;  but  a  great  demand  for  limes  and  sweet  lemons. 

" Nwen^er  and  December. — During  these  two  months  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
sweet  and  sour  lemons,  (or  frescos,  or  cooling  drinks.  Sweet  oranges  rarely  ranaia 
good  after  the  middle  of  November.** 

Plantains  are  fit  for  food  all  the  year,  but  are  most  abundant  daring  the  hot 
months.  The  pepino  is  much  eaten  during  December,  January,  and  February. 
In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  in  the  pod  of 
the  pacay  are  much  eaten. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  melon,  and  sandia,  or  musk  and  water  melon,  are 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lima,  and  are  to  be  seen  for  sale  in  krge 
heaps  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  They  are  consumed  with  avidity  in  the  hot 
month  of  February.  Very  good  olives  grow  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kimac,  and 
ripen  in  February  and  March.    Strawberries  and  '<tuna»,"  or  Indian  figs,  of  in- 


is,  after  that  of  the  baker 


(suertero),  one  of  the  most  lucra- 
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feiior  quality,  grow  in  Lima;  but  the  market  is  supplied  with  these  fruits,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  from  the  neighbouring  valley  of  Santa  XJIaya.  The  pine-apple 
does  not  ripen  spontaneously  in  Lima.  Those  eaten  in  this  city  grow  on  tho 
eastern  side  of  Fern,  and  occasionally  are  brought  from  More. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MANUFACTURES,  GOVERNMENT,  ETC. 

Thb  Spanish  system,  which  limited  supply,  forced  the  inhabitants  of  Pern 
to  make  some  indispensable  articles.  Coarse  cotton  and  woollen  stuflfs  worn  by 
the  aborigines  and  by  the  Mestizoes,  are  either  made  by  themselves,  or  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Maranon,  Jauja,  and  at  Cuzcd.  Iron  utensils  are  made  at  Caxa- 
marca.  At  Lima,  Arequipa,  and  Cuzco,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  utensils,  trin- 
kets, and  ornaments,  are  made.*  None  of  these  are  exported.  Coarse  cotton 
cluth,  called  tucuya,  made  in  Moyobunba  and  Tarapoto,  is  exported  to  those 
parts  of  Brazil  adjacent  to  the  Amazon. 

Iradt. — ^The  mtemal  trade  is  obstructed,  or  rendered  difficult,  by  the  want  of 
roads.  Since  the  independence  of  Peru,  a  trade  has  been  opened  from  the 
eastern  districts,  with  the  Brazilian  districts  adjacent  to  the  Rio  Amazon.  This 
trade  was  chiefly  from  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Huallaga,  and  consists  mostly  of 
cotton,  gums,  resins,  wax,  sarsaparilla,  and  tucuya.  Tlie  maritime  commerce  of 
Peni  is  chiefly  with  the  western  coasts,  and  other  republics  of  America,  with 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Gnaya^uil,  and  Chile,  to  which  countries  su^,  wine, 
brandy,  salt,  and  some  other  articles  of  minor  value  are  exported.  Gold  and 
silver,  and  tiie  saltpetre  of  Iquique,  Arica,  and  Arequipa,  are  exported.  Cin- 
chilla  fur^  vicuna  and  sheep-wool,  and  cinchona  bark,  are  the  principal  articles 
exported  to  Europe. —  (For  the  Foreign  Trade  and  Kavigatton  of  Peru,  tee 
Slatistits  of  tlie  Spanish  Republics  tiereafter.) 

Government. — The  constitution  of  Peru  was  framed  in  1828,  It  was  to  be 
based  on  that  of  the  United  States.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has,  like  that  of 
all  the  Spanish  American  republics,  in  administrative  practice,  retained  most  of 
what  existed  under  Spain,  with  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  centralised  system 
of  the  police  of  France.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber 
of  deputies,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  people.f   The  executive  is 

•  "  In  Tarrna,  they  make  ponchot,  or  loose  cloaks,  of  great  beauty  and  fineness  ;  and,  on  the 
colder  table-lands,  warm  but  coarse  blankets  and  ponchos,  &c.,  are  still  made  by  the  Indians.  In 
the  valleys,  goat-skins  are  made  into  cordovans  ;  cow-l)id«  is  made  into  saddle- bogs,  und  almofrezcs, 
or  travflling-cases  for  bed  and  bedding ;  mats,  too,  are  manufactured  from  rushes,  and  are  very 
generally  used  as  carpeting,  under  the  name  oi  etlerat.  But  the  work  of  silvcrsmitlis  is  generally 
in  a  rude  state  even  in  Pasco  ;  for  the  fine  filigree  work,  for  which  inland  Pern  is  celebrated,  is 
limde,  not  in  the  department  of  Jiiuin,  but  at  Uuamanga,  in  the  department  of  Ayaciiclio  — where 
the  natives  have  also  bhowo  a  decided  talent  for  sculpture,  tliougli  tlieir  works  cannot  be  said  to 
exhibit,  u  yet,  mticb  elegance  or  expression." — SmiiA'i  Peru. 

f  "  Thecliamber  of  depntiesis  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  electoral  colleges  of 
provinces  and  parishes.  The  parochial  electoral  colleges  are  composed  of  all  the  citizens  resident 
in  the  parish,  congregated  according  to  law.  For  every  '200  individuals  in  a  parish  an  elector  is 
nominated  ;  and  in  every  village  whose  luimbers  entitle  them  to  name  an  elector,  or  luve  a  paro- 
chial college,  a  municipal  body  is  established  with  a  right  to  superintend  its  ovrn  local  interests, 
consistently  with  the  laws  and  public  ^ood— and  subject  to  the  ap|>robatior  o\  the  departmental 
junta?    Tt^e  electoral  collies  of  provinccd  are  composed  of  parochial  electors  constituted  acooni- 
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vested  in  the  president,  who  likewise  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  ibnr  yean,  and  i« 
assisted  by  a  ministry,  chosen  by  himself,  and  a  council  of  state  cnoaen  by  the 
legislature.  The  departments  have  the  power  of  reguliding  their  public  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  without  the  interference  of  the  general  government,— to  bold  their 
departmental  juntas,  and  to  frame  laws  for  their  local  territories;  tliese  laws 
require  to  be  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  central  legislature  to  become  law. 

Departments. — The  supreme  political  government  of  every  department  is 
vested  in  a  prefect,  under  immediate  central  subordination  to  the  president  of 
the  republic ;  that  of  every  promnee  answers  to  an  arrondissement  in  France,  and 
is  intrusted  to  a  sub-prefeetf  who  is  immediately  subordinate  to  the  prefect;  that 
of  the  districts  (say  Canton)  to  a  governor  (Juffe^e-paix),  who  acknowledges  the 
sub-prefect  as  his  superior ;  and  in  every  town,  or  Indian  village  (say  commune), 
there  is  a  still  humbler  oflScer  called  alcedde  (say  mayor),  who  acts  under  the  orders 
of  tlie  governor,  or  jugcde-paix^  of  his  district,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  ordinaiy 
routine  of  local  police. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CITY  OF  LIMA. 


Wfi  shall  conclude  our  description  of  the  country  which  once  formed  the 
cliief  territory  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  by  a  brief  description,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  of  the  celebrated  city  of  Lima. 

Lima,  the  (»pital  of  the  republic,  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley,  six  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  560  feet  above  its  surfeoe ;  the  small  River  Rimac  flows  through  it 
The  houses  are  tolerably  built  of  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  canes,  and 
wood  ;  they  are  low,  in  order  to  stand  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  being  seldom 
above  two  stories,  with  small  balconies  to  the  second  floor,  with  generally  an 
archway  from  the  street,  and  with  a  strong  door  leading  to  a  court  within. 
The  lower  or  ground  floor  is  commonly  used  as  store-rooms  and  stables, 
and  all  kinds  of  rubbish  are  stowed  away  on  the  tops.  The  staircase  is  gene- 
rally spacious  and  handsome,  and  the  apartments  of  the  lodgers  often  adorned  wiU) 
eonimon  fresco  painting^e.  For  the  climate  these  houses  are,  however,  sufficiently 
well  adapted.  The  cathedral,  the  paUces  of  government  and  of  the  archbishop, 
the  university,  and  several  colleges,  and  some  churches  are  the  most  remarkable 
edifices.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about  70,000.  There  are  several  un- 
important manufactures  carried  on, — and  its  trade  in  forei^  merchandise,  and 
its  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  interior,  are  through  ttie 
nearly  adjacent  port  of  Callao. 

The  portales,  or  arcades,  form  the  most  attractive  parts  of  Lima.  At 
nearly  all  hours  they  are  the  most  lively  resort.  They  are  built  on  two  sides  of 
the  plaza.  The  ground-floor  is  occupied  as  shops,  in  which  various  goods  and 
fancy  articles  are  sold.  Between  the  columns,  next  the  plaza,  ait  lace  and  fringe 
workers  ;  and  before  them  are  cooks,  fresco-sellers,  and  others.  Frying  cakes,  and 
fish,  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  brisk 
employments,  the  demand  being  remarkable. 

ing  to  law,  and  they  elect  deputies  to  congress  in  tlie  propordon  of  ooe  for  cvwy  20,000  inbs- 
bitants,  or  for  a  fractional  number  which  exceeds  10,000.  But  the  province  id  whidi  the  whole 
population  does  not  come  up  to  10,000  int»bitants,  will  nevertheless  name  a  deputj-."— &na*« 
Peru. 
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The  arcades  are  about  five  hundred  feet  lon^,  paved  with  small  stones,  inter- 
laid with  the  knuckle-bones  of  sheep,  wiiich  produces  a  kind  of  mosaic  pavement, 
in  which  is  wrought  the  date  of  its  foundation,  1799.  This  place  fur  many  hours, 
of  the  day  is  the  great  resort  of  the  populace. 

The  palace,  formeriy  that  of  the  viceroy,  occupies  the  north  side  of  the  plaza. 
The  lower  part  of  it  is  now  converted  into  a  row  of  small  shops,  principally 
tinkers  and  small-ware  dealers.  On  the  east-side  is  the  archbishop's  palace  and 
the  cathedral. 

The  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza,  of  which  much  has  been  said,  was 
erected  in  1600,  by  Don  Garcia  Sarroiento  Sotoniayer,  the  then  viceroy  and 
captain-general  of  the  kingdom.  "£1  que  bebe  de  la  pila  sequenda  in  Lima,"  is 
the  usual  saying.   **  He  that  drinks  of  the  fountain  will  not  leave  Lima." 

The  cathedral  is  a  stately,  large  edifice ;  most  of  its  decorations  are  in  bad 
taste.    Formerly  it  was  celebrated  for  riches  in  precious  metals  and  stones. 

The  market  of  Lima,  kept  in  an  open  square,  is  well  supplied.  There  are  no 
stalls:  mats  are  used  in  their  stead.  The  meat  is  spread  in  rows,  and  the  vege- 
tables heaped  up  in  piles.  The  meat  is  cut  with  the  grain,  and  into  small  pieces, 
to  suit  the  purchasers ;  and  poultry  is  cut  up  in  a  similar  manner.  The  coolung 
estmblishmentfl  are  in  great  request ;  stews,  fries,  and  olla  podridas,  are  in  constant 
preparation. 

Captain  Wilkes  says, — 

**  There  does  not  appear  to  exist  any  accurate  account  of  the  population  of  Peru ;  but 
it  is  generally  believed  to  have  decreased,  particularly  as  re^rds  the  whites  and  negroes. 
The  best  information  gives  but  littleover  1,000,000  inhabitants,  viz.,  about  1^5,000  whites; 
natives  and  eholo$,  800«000;  with  90,000  negroes  and  ranches,  of  whom  about  35,000 
ar«  slaves.   This  does  not  vary  much  from  the  number  given  by  the  geographies  forty 

f rears  ago.   The  country  appears,  from  all  aooounts*  not  only  to  have  decreased  in  popu- 
ation,  but  to  have  diminished  in  wealth  and  productiveness.    A  much  lets  proportion  of 
the  soil »  now  cultivated  than  foroieriy  under  the  *  children  of  the  sun.'"* 


CAIXAO  AND  THE  ISLAND  OF  SAN  LORENZO. 

Captain  Wilkes,  who  anchored  for  ten  days  at  San  Lorenzo,  measured  its  three 
highest  points  with  barometers.  The  result  gave  896  feet  for  the  southern,  920 
feet  for  the  middle,  and  1284  feet  for  the  northern  summit. 

The  Bay  of  Callao,  with  the  climate,  combined  with  the  prevailing  winds, 
renders  it  a  fine  harbour.  The  island  of  San  Lorenzo  protects  it  on  the  west  from 
the  swell  of  the  ocean,  but  its  northern  side  is  entirely  exposed ;  but  there  is  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter.   A  few  miles  to  Uie  north  the  in- 

*  "  Tlie  proportion  which  the  difierent  sexes,  castes,  and  conditions,  S:c.,  of  the  inhabitnnts  of 
Lima  bore  to  one  anotlier  in  ttieyear  1818,  may  be  learned  from  the  subjoined  summary  talieo 
from  the  census  of  Juan  Haso,  Oidor:— 
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fluence  of  San  liOrenzo  ceases ;  the  surf  there  breaks  very  heavily  upon  the  beach, 
and  prevents  any  landing. 

The  plain  rises  gradually  from  Callao  towards  Lima.  From  the  bay  it  is  seen 
distinctly,  about  six  miles  distant,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  elevated ;  yet  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  who  measured  the  height  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  house  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  by  sympiesomcter,  found  it  420  feet  high.  This  rise  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible passing  over  the  road,  except  to  one  who  has  a  practised  ejt. 

Since  1821,  Callao  had  improved,  notwithstanding  the  vidssitudes  it  has  gone 
through  since  that  time. 

**  A  fine  mole  has  been  erected,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  On  it  is  a  guard-house' 
with  Bolcliers  lounging  about,  and  some  two  or  three  on  guard. 

"The  mole  affords  every  convenience  for  landing  from  small  vessels  and  boats.  Hie 
streets  of  Callao  have  been  made  much  wider,  and  ihe  town  has  a  more  decent  appearance. 
Water  is  conducted  from  the  canal  to  the  mole,  and  a  railway  takes  the  goods  to  the 
fortress,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  dep6t.  This  place,  the  sea-port  oFLima,  must  be 
nne  of  the  great  resorts  of  shipping,  not  only  for  iu  safety,  but  for  the  cmvenience  of  pro^ 
viding  supplies.  The  best  idea  of  its  trade  will  be  formed  from  the  number  of  vessels  that 
frequent  it.  I  have  understood  that  there  is  generally  about  the  same  number  as  we  found 
in  port,  namely,  forty-two,  nine  of  which  were  ships  of  war ;  five  American,  two  French, 
one  Chilian,  and  thirty-five  Peruvian  merchantmen,  large  and  small." — Narrative. 

The  castle  of  Callao  has  long  been  the  key  of  Pern.  Whichever  party  baa  ha<l 
it  in  possesnon  were  considered  as  the  possessors  of  the  country.  It  is  now  con" 
vetted  into  a  custom-house,  and  is  nearly  dismantled.  Only  five  of  its  gons  re- 
main out  of  145. 

The  principal  street  of  Callao  runs  parallel  with  the  bay.  There  are  a  few 
tolerably  well-built  two-story  bouses  on  the  main  street,  which  is  paved.  These 
houses  are  built  of  adobes,  and  have  flat  roofs,  which  is  no  inconvenience,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  heavy  rains,  l^e  interior  of  the  houses  is  of  the  com- 
monest kind  of  work.  The  partition-walls  are  built  of  cane,  closely  laced  tf^ther. 
The  houses  of  the  common  people  are  of  one  story,  and  about  ten  feet  high ;  some 
of  them  have  a  grated  window,  but  most  of  them  only  a  doorway  and  one  room. 
Other  dwellings  are  nothing  more  than  mud  walls,  wiui  holes  covered  with  a  mat, 
and  the  same  overhead. 

The  outskirts  of  Callao  deserve  mentioning  only  for  their  excessive  filth. 

Callao  is  said  to  contain  between  two  and  three  thousand  inhabitants,  but  this 
number  seems  to  be  overrated.  Several  new  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection, 
notwithstanding  the  times  of  revolution.  The  principal  street  is  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  tolerably  well  paved,  with  side-walks. 

Coaches,  or  rather  omnibuses,  run  several  times  a  day  to  Lima.  The  old 
accounts  of  robberies  on  the  road  to  Lima,  are  still  fresh  in  the  months  of 
strangers.  In  times  of  revolution  it  was  infested  by  robbers,  but  the  steps  token 
hy  government  have  effectually  put  a  stop  to  them. 

On  the  road  to  Lima  is  Bella  Vista;  but  it  is  in  ruins,  and  has  been  so  ever 
since  the  revolution.  It  was  generally  the  outpost  or  battle-ground  of  the  two 
parties,  and  although  the  soil  in  the  plain  which  borders  the  sea  is  exti«melv  fer- 
tile, consisting  of  decomposed  rock,  containing  the  elements  of  fertility  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  it  is  now  a  neglected  waste.  On  approaching  Lima,  the 
gardens  and  fields  are  cultivated  and  irrigated.  Fields  oi  Indian  com  are  seen, 
some  fully  ripe.  Some  half-grown,  and  others  just  shooting  up.  This  bears  testi- 
mony not  only  to  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  but  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
gardens  near  the  city  are  filled  to  profusion  with  fruits  of  all  descriptions. 

The  Tuad,  on  its  near  approach  to  the  city,forms  an  avenue  of  about  a  mile  iu 
length.   This,  in  its  prosperous  days,  was  the  usual,  and  most  agreeable  even- 
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ing  dnve.  On  each  side  are  gardens  filled  with  orange-trees,  the  fragrance  of 
whose  flowers,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  fruit,  add  to  its  attractions. 
It  is  now  going  to  decay  from  utter  neglect.    It  ia  typical  of  Peru. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BOLIVIA. 


Bolivia  extends  north  to  south  from  lOdeg.  30  min.,to  25  d^.  south  latitude; 
and  east  to  west  from  about  57  deg.  50  min.,  to  about  71  deg.  30  min.  west  longi- 
tude. It  extends  nearly  three  degrees  and  a  half  along  the  Pacific  The  greatest 
length  is  estimated  about  940  mites.   The  greatest  breadth  at  about  850  miles. 

Bolivia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Peru  ;  on  the  east  by  Brazil,  and  by  the 
republic  of  Paraguay  ;  south  by  the  Gran  Chaco,  the  republic  of  Salta,  and 
Chile. 

The  region  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Andes  is  appropriately  called  the 
Desert  of  Atacam^.  Few  parts  of  it  are  stated  to  be  fit  for  agriculture.  The 
streams  which  flow  from  the  mountains,  are  soon  lost  in  the  sands.  The  country 
south  of  the  Alturas  de  Lipez  consists  chiefly  of  rocky  ridges,  with  little  v^e- 
tation,  except  in  the  elevated  valleys,  which  are  about  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  the  latter,  the  grains  of  Europe,  maize,  and  the  fruits  of  southern 
Europe,  are  cultivated.  The  valley  of  Titicaca  has  a  fertile  soil,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  where  quinoa,  potatoes,  and  barley  are 
cultivated  ;  but  generally  no  other  grains  or  culinary  vegetables  succeed,  owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  valleys  south  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Cruz  are 
the  most  populous  and  best-cultivated  parts  of  Bolivia.  The  valley  of  Cochu- 
bamba,  is  reputed  for  the  richness  of  its  soil  and  products.  The  Kanycw,  or  small 
valleys  north  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz,  are  also  productive.  The  rivers  that 
drain  these  valleys,  generally  bring  down  gold,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity 
has  been  collected.  The  Plains  of  Moxos  and  Chuquitos  are  covered  with 
forests,  with  occasional  savannahs.  But  although  extremely  fertile,  they  are 
thinly  peopled,  and  inhabitants  and  cultivation  appear  only  along  some  of  the 
river  banks. 

The  River  Loa  flows,  for  about  180  miles,  to  the  Pacific,  but  brings 
down  so  little  water  that  in  summer  it  is  only  about  fifteen  feet  broad 
at  its  mouth,  and  onlv  a  few  inches  in  depth.  Almost  every  other  stream 
flomng  west  from  the  Andes  is  lost  in  the  sands,  and  dues  not  reach  the  sea. 
The  Rio  Desaguadero,  which  drains  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  runs  about  2U0 
miles,  until  it  disappears  among  some  swamps  and  lakes.  Many  rivers  descend 
from  the  eastern  decUvity  of  the  Andes  ;  and  those  which  drain  the  country 
south  of  the  Alturas  de  Lipez  are  also  very  numerous.  They  unite  either  with 
the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Rio  Madeira,  or  with  those  which  constitute  tiie 
most  remote  branches  of  the  Pilcomayo.  a  great  tributary  of  the  Paraguay.  Near 
10  deg.  30  min.  soutii  latitude,  the  Madeira  is  joined  by  the  navigable  Beni.  The 
Quapahi  and  Mamore,  as  well  as  the  Beni,  are  navigable  from  the  places  where 
they  leave  the  mountains.  The  navigation  of  the  Rio  Madeira  is,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  cataracts,  which  occur  between  9  deg.  and  10  d^.  south  latitude. 
The  cataract  of  Theotonio  is  said  to  be  fifty  feet  high.  Further  down  the  Ma- 
deira is  free  from  impediments  to  navigation,  and  may  be  navigated  by  vessels 
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of  any  size  to  the  Amazon.  But  the  Beni,  Mamor^,  RIcomayo,  and  Ber* 
mego,  are  navigable  either  to  the  Amazon,  or  Paraguay,  for  vessels  suffi- 
ciency lame  to  navigate  the  Atlantic. — (See  account  of  the  Rivers  Amaun  and 
Parafi^y  hereafter.) 

The  natural  &ciUties  for  inland  navigation  possessed  by  Bolivia,  east  of  the 
Cordilleras,  and  the  fertility  and  power  of  production  of  which  the  soil  is  capable, 
are  sufficiently  greal  to  render  Bolivia  a  very  rich  and  important  nation. 

Climate  and  Agriculture. — ^The  discovered  regions  of  Bolivi|i  vary  greatly 
in  climate  and  prodncdons.  The  region  of  Atacamais  sterile,  as  it  never  rains  ; 
fogs  are  common  during  a  naet  of  the  year.  A  little  maize  is  cultivated  in 
a  few  spots.  The  valley  of  Titicaca  and  the  pbuns  of  Moxos  and  Chaqtutos 
present  a  great  contrast:  both  regions  have  a  rainy  season,  which  occurs 
from  November  to  April ;  but  while  the  nun  descends  in  showers  on  the  valleys, 
it  falls  in  torrents  on  the  pUuns.  On  the  plains  cacao,  coca,  indigo,  cotton,  rice, 
mandioc,  and  several  tropical  fruits  are  grown,  whilst  the  forests  supply  <x)paiTa 
balsam,  sarsaparilla,  caoutchouc,  vanilla,  and  canella  de  clavo,  and  many  otho' 
valuable  plants  and  fruits,  and  excellent  timber.  The  valleys  between  the  moun- 
tains and  plains  have  a  temperate  climate,  and  sufficient  rain  for  the  growth  of 
the  grains  and  fndta  of  Kurope  in  the  higher,  and  those  of  tropical  countries  in 
the  lower  regions.  The  forests  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  yielded 
dnchona  bark. 

The  valley  of  Titicaca,  as  well  as  the  savannahs  of  the  plun,  supplies  pasture  for 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep.  The  mountain  precipices,  which  are  almost  inac- 
cessible to  man,  are  resorted  to  by  herds  of  guanacoes,  victmas,  and  llamas;  a 
great  number  cS  llamas  are  used  as  beasts  m  burden  in  the  vaUey  of  Titicaca. 
Fish  is  very  plentiful  in  the  rivers.  Vicuna  and  sheep-wool,  together  with  some 
hides,  are  articles  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

Minerals. — Gold  occurs  in  all  uie  valleys  of  the  Tungas,  and  is  considered 
abundant  in  the  Tipuant,  a  tributary  of  the  Beni.  La^e  pieces  of  native  ^Id  are 
found  in  rivers.  Gold  is  also  found  in  a  mountain  near  the  coast,  but  it  is  not 
worked.  The  mines  of  Potosi  have,  for  a  long  period,  supplied  more  silver  than 
all  the  other  mines  of  the  world,  and  they  are  still  worked,  but  it  is  said  with 
loss.  Mines  occur  in  the  valley  of  Ttticaca,  near  Oruro,  and  west  of  Poton,  and 
in  some  other  places.  Copper  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  surface,  near  the 
southern  extromity  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca :  the  ore  is  described  as  very  rich, 
but  it  is  not  yet  brought  to  the  Pacific,  as  it  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  carriage. 
Iron  and  lead  occur,  but  they  are  not  mined. 

I^pulation. — ^The  population  connsts  of  the  Spanish  race,  Mestisoes,  and 
aboriginals.  The  lirfter  fonstitnte  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  and  ihey 
are  most  numerous  in  t^  valley  of  Titicaca,  in  the  Yungas,  and  on  the  plains. 
The  native  population  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca  consists  of  Peruvians,  who  are 
distinguished  by  their  industry  in  agriculture,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
llamas.  They  speak  the  Quichua  language.  The  plains  are  inhabited  by  nu- 
merous tribes,  most  of  which  are  comprehended  under  the  names  of  Moxos  and 
Chiquitos.  The  Moxos,  who  are  said  to  have  been  civilised  by  the  missionaries, 
who  commenced  their  labours  about  200  years  ago,  have  become  an  agricoltunl 
people ;  they  cultivate  different  kinds  of  plants  and  roots,  and  live  in  u^ed  habi- 
tations. The  Chiquitos  appear  to  have  retained  their  nomade  habits.  The  Qiiri' 
guanos  and  Zamucos  are  independent  natives.  Of  the  Spanish  race,  and  of 
the  Christianised  aborigines,  most  of  what  is  said  relative  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Peru,  applies  to  Bolivia. 

Nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  the  estimates  of  the  population,  which  range 
firom  500,000  to  1,500,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  departments  into 
wihch  BoUvia  is  divided  has  been  computed  as  follows : — 
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1.  Lamar,  30,000  ;  2.  Cinti,  20,000  ;  3.  Tarija,  12,000  ;  4.  Potest,  40,000; 
5.  Oruro,  12,000  ;  6.  Chuquisaca,  24,000  ;  7.  Cochabamba,  18,000  ;  8.  La  Paz, 
65,000;  9.  Santa  Craz  de  la  Sierra,  159,000 :— Total  area,  380,000  square 
miles.   These  computations  are  mere  estimates. 

The  town  of  Cooija  or  Lamar  contains  about  1500  inhabitants,  bat  it  is  a 
miserable  plaoe :  provisions,  and  even  water,  are  brought  to  it  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

Tupiza,  on  the  foad  leading  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi,  has  about  5000 
inhabitants,  with  some  silver  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cinti  has  about  2000 
inhabitants,  and  traffic  in  wine  and  brandy. 

Potosi,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Potosi,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Cerro  de  Potosi.  The  town  is  situated  at  nearlv  13,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  has  about  30,000  inhabitants.  About  250  years  ago,  it  is  sud 
to  have  contained  about  100,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  steep, 
but  the  houses  are  substantial.  The  surrounding  country  is  destitute  of  vegc 
tation.  The  mines  are  ftbove  the  town,  and  elevated  about  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Oruro,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
kvel,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants^  engaged  chi^y  in  working  the  silver 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Chuquisaca,  is  the  seat  of  the  general  government  of  Bolivia.  It  is  built  in 
a  beautuul  valley,  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  a  cathedral 
and  several  substantial  buildings,  about  25,000  inhabitants,  several  institutions 
for  education,  including  a  university  and  mining  school.  Two  roads  lead  from 
this  town  to  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  that  of  Levichuco  to  Oruro,  and  that  of  Tola- 
palca  to  La  Pas  $  the  latter  leads  over  a  pass  14,375  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cochabamba  is  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river.  Oropesa, 
has  16,000  inhabitants,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  glass. 

La  Paz  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  many  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  valley  of  Titicaca,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Chu<^ueapo.  It  contains  about 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  most  trading  town  in  tiie  repubUc.  A  road 
over  the  pass  of  Gualillas  (14,200  feet  above  the  sea)  leads  from  La  Paz  to  the 
CKWst  of  Peru,  and  another  over  that  of  Facuani  (15,226  feet  high)  to  CocIa- 
bamba  and  Oropesa.  By  these  roads  European  commodities  are  brought  to  the 
countries  east  of  the  Andes,  and  gold  and  bark  are  exported  by  those  routes. 

San  Lorenzo  de  la  Frontera,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Guapahi,  is  not 
far  from  the  old  town  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra:  it  has  about  4000  mhabitants, 
of  whom  about  1500  are  of  European  race. 

The  great  difficulty  and  expense  of  carrying  commodities  over  the  Andes  to 
the  popw>as  districts  of  BoUvia,  separated  £rom  the  Pacific,  had  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  become  their  own  manufacturers.  Cottons  and  woollens  are  ma- 
no&ctuml ;  tanneries  are  also  numerous.  There  are  also  some  glass-works,  and 
manufactories  of  hats,  cloth,  &c 

We  can  say  little  of  the  government  or  statistics  of  this  country.  The 
executive,  administrative,  and  legislative  government  differs  little  iroxa  that  of 
Peru.  Our  observations  on,  and  accounts  of,  the  climate  of  Peru,  apply  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  Bolivia. — {See  also  tlie  most  recent  maps  of  both  countries.) 
B&Uvia  is  a  r«^on  of  great  natural  advantages,  which  require  only  a  Uirifty, 
industrious,  and  skilful  population  to  render  its  eastern  provinces,  espetnally,  one 
of  the  most  productive  countries  in  South  America. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CHILE. 

Chile  extends  alon^  the  Paci6c  from  aboat  25  deg.  to  41  deg.  50  roin,  south 
latitude;  the  island  of  Chiloe  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  straits  of  Cha- 
cao,  and  extends  to  43  deg.  30  mm.  south  latitude.  Chile  lies  beCween  69  deg. 
and  72  deg.  west  longitude ;  from  south  to  north  its  length  is  about  II70  miles, 
its  breadth  Taries  from  100  to  200  miles. 

On  the  north  Chile  is  separated  from  Bolivia  by  a  desert,  the  boundary-line 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  near  the  village  of  Paposo. 

The  Andes,  the  highest  part  of  which  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary-line 
of  Chile,  together  with  the  high  mountain  masses  which  form  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  Andes,  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  area  of  Chile ;  north  of  the 
Cuesta  de  Chacabuco,  there  are  valleys  between  lofty  ridges  similar  to  the  valleys 
of  Pera ;  south  of  that  there  are  extensive  plains,  and  few  ridges  of  lulls  except 
along  the  coast,  where  the  highlands  are  almost  continuous. 

The  western  declivity  of  the  Andes  is  abrupt  and  intersected  by  ravines, 
through  which  the  rivers  descend  with  impetuosity.  The  parts  fit  for  cultivation 
are  limited  to  where  these  ravines  change  into  vales  or  plains.  Southward  the 
lower  declivities  are  covered  with  fruit,  northward  they  are  generally  bare  and 
rocky.*  There  are  silver  mines,  but  few  of  them  are  worked.  The  hilly  country 
is,  in  many  parts,  sandy  or  rocky,  without  any  v^tation  excepting  some  patches 
of  cactus  and  coarse  grass.  The  crops  of  mane  in  the  mountain  districts  are  said 
not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  who  derive  their  chief  means  of  subsist- 
ence from  the  labour  in,  and  produce  of,  the  silver  and  copper  mioes,  and  partly 
also  from  the  fruits  of  the  upper  valleys.  The  plains,  in  most  parts,  afford  good 
pastures.  Some  districts  are  fit  for  agriculture,  and  the  remaining  portions  are 
sandy  flats.  The  arable  districts  of  Chile  supply  the  countries  of  South  Ame- 
rica on  the  Pacific  with  grain,  and  the  pastures  vith  Jerked  beef  and  hides.  The 
undulated  country  between  the  plains  and  the  sea  is,  in  many  parts,  covered  with 
stunted  trees  $  bat  grapes,  and  other  delicions  frniti^  are  auo  grown  in  the  hilly 
countries. 

Rivers. — ^The  rivers  of  Chile,  north  of  the  Maypii,  bring  down  little  water; 
none  are  navigable ;  they  serve,  however,  the  important  purpose  of  irrigating  the 
lands.  South  of  the  Maypd,  in  34  deg.,  the  rains  fall  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
the  rivera,  though  deeper^  are  not  used  for  irrigation.   The  lUver  Maule  is  navi- 

fable  for  vessels  drawing  about  seven  feetcl  water;  it  is  navi^le  for  river 
arges  for  about  twenty  miles.  The  Biobio,  the  lai^est  of  the  rivers  of  Chile, 
flows  a  course  of  nearly  200  miles ;  at  its  mouth  it  is  two  miles  wide,  but  too 
shallow  for  laige  vessels  to  enter.  It  is  navigable  for  river  craft  to  Nacimiento, 
about  100  miles  from  its  month.  The  River  Callacalla  is  deei>  enough  for  large 
vessels  to  enter  its  mouth.  There  are  no  large  lakes  of  any  importance  in  the 
valleys  and  plains.  In  the  Andes  there  are  some  lakes,  but,  as  far  as  known, 
the  lai^est  is  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  in  length. 

Cltmate, — Extending  from  north  to  south  for  sixteen  degrees,  and  with  a 
very  irregular  surface,  the  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Chile  is  consequently 


*  In  the  namtire  of  (lie  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  Captain  Wilkes  observes — "  On 


' evening 

IS  at  that  time  of  a  golden  hue,  and  may  be  easily  traced,  in  a  long  tine,  ruooing  north  and  south. 
This  gradually  brightens,  and  is  lost  the  moment  the  sun  is  seen.  The  evening  view  gives  rise  to 
disappointment.  Ihe  mountains  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  (eighty  miles  in  a  bird's  flight},  re- 
ftecting  the  getting  sun,  and,  in  consequence,  appear  much  lower  than  is  anticipated." 
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raiiable.  In  the  valleys,  especially  in  that  of  Copiabo,  vears  pass  over  without 
rain  felling.  Further  south  showers  occur  only  during  three  or  four  years,  after 
which  a  rainy  season  drenches  these  southern  valleys*  In  Aconcagua  still  further 
south,  the  number  of  rainy  days  do  not  generally  exceed  fourteen  to  twenty-one. 
South  of  the  River  Maypu  rain  falls  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  grain.  At  and 
near  the  River  Biobio>  rain  falls  regularly  in  winter,  otherwise  the  sky  is  cloudless 
during  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year;  south  of  that  river  the  rains  are  irregular, 
and  ful  heavily.  The  regions  where  rains  fall  are  covered  with  forests ;  many  of  the 
trees  afford  excellent  timber.  In  the  arid  regions,  a  few  shrubs,  stunted  trees, 
and  cactuis  are  the  chief  natural  products. 

The  vegetable  productions  cultivated  are  similar  to  those  of  southern  Europe. 
Maize  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  Chile ;  wheat  and  barley  are  generally 
grown  in  the  southern  plains ;  and  wheat  and  flour  are  exported  to  Peru  and  other 
places.  Grapes,  fruits,  and  such  vegetables  as  are  common  in  southern  Europe, 
are  produced  abundantly  in  the  valleys  as  far  south  as  the  River  Biobio.  The 
wines,  of  tolerable  quality,  are  made  for  home  use.  Timber  is  exported  from  Chile 
and  other  parts. 

The  pastures  of  the  southern  provinces  feed  lai^e  herds  of  cattle;  jerked 
beef,  tallow,  hides,  and  live  stock  are  exported.  Guanacoes  and  llamas  abound 
in  the  northern  provinces. 

Minerali. — Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers.  It  was  formerly,  but 
not  at  present,  collected.  Silver  mines  exist  in  the  Andes,  south  of  33  deg. ; 
north  of  that  parallel  they  are  numerous  in  the  ridges  between  the  valleys.  In 
the  arid  and  sterile  desert  between  the  valleys  of  Copiabo  and  Huasco,  they  are 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  Copper  ore  abounds  in  the  same  region,  and  is 
imported  into  England,  chiefly  into  Swansea  to  be  smelted.  Lead  ana  iron  exist, 
but  they  are  not  worked.  In  the  country  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  River 
Biobio  there  are  extensive  coal-fields  partially  worked.  Salt  is  made  from  the 
water  of  a  salt  lake;  it  is  also  imported,  partly  from  Peru,  by  sea,  and  from  the 
native  tribes  of  Patagonia,  who  make  it  from  the  salt  lakes  of  that  country. 

Population, — ^The  population  of  Chile  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Spniards,  and  aboriginal  tribes.  All  the  inhabitants,  north  of  the  River  Biobio,  are 
01  European  race,  with  scarcely  any  mixture  of  Indian  blood.  The  aboriginals 
occupy  almost  exclusively  the  country  south  of  the  River  Biobio.  South  of  the 
Biobio  the  inhabitants  known  under  the  name  of  Araucanians,  have  preserved 
their  independence  in  defiance  of  the  Spaniards.  They  derive  their  subsistence 
chiefly  from  cultivating  maize,  potatoes,  beans^  and  vegetablesj  and  they  rear 
large  nerds  of  cattle  and  horses.  During  the  war  of  independence  they  made 
destructive  inroads  upon  the  cotmtry  north  of  the  Biobio ;  a  successful  war  was 
afterwards  carried  on  against  them,  which  ended  in  a  peaceful  agreement. 

As  no  census,  that  we  know  of,  has  been  ever  taken  of  the  population,  we 
can  only  state,  that  by  an  estimate  made  some  years  ago,  the  population  was 
stated  at  1,200,000  souls.  The  present  population  is  consideFea  to  exceed 
1  300,000  souls,  exclusive  of  the  Araucanians. 

Chile  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  the  area  of  which  is  estimated  in 
square  miles  as  follows: — Coquimbo,  48,000;  Aconcagua,  14,000;  Santiago, 
12,000  ;  Colchagua,  15,000  ;  Maule,  12,000  ;  Concepcion,  18,000;  Valdivia, 
40,000;  Chiloe,  11,000:  total  area,  170,000  square  milfts. 

Towns. — Copiabo,  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,about  forty-five  miles  from 
the  sea,  has  nearly  3000  inhabitants.  Its  port  on  the  coast  is  bad,  as  the  surf 
roUs  in  heavily,  and  the  landing  is  very  difficult ;  copper,  copper  ore,  and  silver  are 
laden  at  this  port,  which  has  a  village  with  about  1100  inhabitants.  Ballenar,  in 
the  valley  of  the  River  Huasco,  about  forty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  owes  its  rise  to 
some  silver  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  contains  about  7000  inhabitants,  and 
takesits  name  from  Ballenagb  in  Ireland,  Uie  birih-place  of  the  family  of  O'Hig- 
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pns.  La  Serena,  or  Coquimbo,  fche  CRpital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
IS  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  about  seven  miles  from  the  sea  ;  it 
contains  nearly  8000  inhabitants,  and  exports  silver  and  copper  ore;  the  har- 
bour which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  best  on  this  coast.  lUapel, 
with  about  1500  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  copper  mines. 

CoNCEPCioN,  about  two  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Biobio,  and  six  miles 
from  its  mouth,  was  once  the  capital  of  Chile.  It  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed 
by  earthqu^es,  and  devastated  by  the  invasion  of  the  Arancanians.  Since  its 
destruction  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1835,  It  is  nearly  all  in  ruins.  Timber  and 
cattle  are  exported.  Valdivia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  has 
an  excellent  harbour,  well  fortified,  and  contains  about  2000  inhabitants. 

The  Island  of  Chilob  is  about  100  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  forty 
miles  wide.  The  western  shores  of  the  island  are  rocky  masses  rising  abmptiy 
from  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  1500  or  3000  feet.  Ttie  eastern  shores  ate  of 
moderate  elevation,  and  in  their  natural  state  covered  with  forests  among  which 
are  magnificent  timber-trees.  Rocky  islands  are  scattered  over  the  Gulf  of  An- 
ud,  most  of  which  are  inhabited ;  Quinchao  and  Lemuy  are  populous.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  settlements  of  Calubco  and  Carelmapli  are  chiefiy  Indians,  few 
in  number,  and  occupied  chiefly  in  cultivating  timber.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cliiloe  and  of  the  adjacent  islands  are  aborigines.  The  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  province  of  Chiloe  in  1832,  amounted  to  43,000.  They  export 
timber,  wheat,  hams,  &c.  The  shores  and  bays  abound  in  varieties  of  excellent 
fish.   The  shellfish  is  described  as  delicious. 

San  Carlos  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  with  a  good 
harbour,  and  about  4000  inhabitants. 

Manufactures. — The  facility  with  which  foreign  manu&ctured  goods  can  be 
imported  into  Chile  has  wisely  discouraged  the  estabUshment  of  any  important 
manufactures.  A  large  portion  of  the  population,  however,  wear  home-made  stufis, 
especially  woollen ;  the  importation  of  British  manufactures  is  increasing ;  steam* 
boats  from  England  ply  along  the  coast  of  Chile ;  but  under  the  Spanish  rule  the 
coasting  trade  was  discouraged. — {See  Statistics  and  Trade  of  Chile  hereafter.) 

In  1810,  the  population  of  Chile  rose  against  Spain,  they  were  defeated  in 
1814  at  Rancaguaby  General  Osorio,and  obliged  to  submit  to  their  formerrulers. 
In  1817  San  Martin,  with  an  army  from  Mendoza,  gained  the  battles  of  Chaca- 
buco  (1817)  and  Mayp6(1818),  the  result  of  which  was  the  independence  of  the 
country.  The  constitution  then  adopted  is  still  considered  the  fundamental  law, 
and  formed  on  the  principle  of  a  centralis^ed  government.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  supreme  director.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives.  The  senate  consists  of  twenty  members  at  the  most, 
and  every  15,000  inhabitants  sends  a  member  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCHES  OF  CHILE  AND  VALPARAISO  :  SANTIAGO  COFFER  MINES. 

Valparaiso  has  increased  in  population,  extent,  and  importance  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  has  become  the  great  sea-port  of  Chile  and  the  western 
coast.  Its  harbour  is  inferior  to  others  on  the  coast,  yet  it  is  the  nearest  9miA 
most  convenient  port  to  SarUiago,  the  capital.* 

•  Captain  Wilkes  obsei^es,  "  The  northers  are  greatly  dreaded,  althoagb  I  think  without 
much  cause.  One  of  them,  and  the  last  of  any  force,  I  had  myself  experienced  in  June,  1823 
(whilst  in  command  of  a  merchant  vessel).  In  it  ei^teen  sail  of  vessels  were  lost.  But  since 
that  time  vessels  are  mnch  belter  provided  with  cables  and  anchors,  and  what  proved  a  disastrous 
storm  then  would  now  scarcely  be  felt.  1  do  not  deem  the  bay  so  dangerous  as  it  has  the  name 
of  being.  The  great  difficnlty  of  the  port  is  its  confined  space,  and  in  the  event  of  a  gale,  the 
sea  that  sets  in  is  so  heavy,  that  vessels  are  liable  to  come  lo  contact  with  each  other,  and  to  be 
more  or  less  injnred.  Tlie  port  is  too  limited  in  extent  to  accommodate  the  bade  that  is  carried 
on  in  it.   Vanous  schemes  and  improvements  are  talked  of,  but  none  that  are  feauble.  The 
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Captain  Wilkes  says, 

'*  I  have  had  some  opportunity  of  knowing  Valpuaiso,  and  contrasting  its  present 
state  with  that  of  1821  and  1823.  It  was  then  a  mere  Tillage,  composed,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  of  straggling  ranches.  It  has  now  the  appearance  of  a  thickly  settled  town, 
with  a  populatfOD  of  30,000,  five  times  the  number  it  had  then.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Port,  and  is  the  old  town  ;  the  other  by 
that  of  the  Almendral,  occupying  a  level  plain  to  the  east.  Its  location  is  by  no  means 
such  as  to  show  it  to  advantage.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  custom-house,  two 
churches,  and  the  houses  occupying  the  main  street.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  one 
story,  and  are  built  of  adobes  or  sun-dried  brick.  The  walls  of  the  buildings  are  from 
four  to  six  feet  thick.  The  reason  for  this  mode  of  building  is  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  earthquakes.  The  streets  are  well  paved.  The  plaza  has  not  much  to  recommend 
iL  The  government -house  is  an  inferior  building.  Great  improvements  are  now  making, 
and  many  buildings  on  the  eve  of  erection. 

**  They  are  about  bringing  water  from  one  of  the  ndghbourlng  springs  on  the  hill, 
which,  if  the  supply  is  sufficient  will  give  the  town  many  comforts.  On  the  bills  are 
many  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings,  surrounded  by  flower-gardens.  These  are  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  families  of  American  and  English  merchants.  This  is  the  ihost 
pleasant  part  of  the  town,  and  enjoys  a  beautiful  view  of  the  harbour.  The  ascent  to  it 
IS  made  quite  easy  by  a  well- constructed  road  through  a  ravine.  The  height  is  210  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  east  end  of  the  Almendral  is  also  occupied  by  the  wealthy  citizens. 
The  lower  classes  live  in  the  ravines.  Many  of  their  habitations  are  scarcely  suflUcient 
to  keep  them  dry  during  the  rainy  season.  They  are  built  of  reeds,  plastered  with  mud, 
and  thatched  with  straw.   They  seldom  contain  more  than  one  apartment. 

The  well-known  hills  to  the  south  of  the  port,  called  the  *  Main  and  Fore  Top,* 
are  the  principal  localities  of  the  grog-shops  and  their  customers.  These  two  hills,  and 
the  gorge  (quebrtxda)  between  them,  seem  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  worthless 
population  of  both  sexes.  The  females,  remarkable  for  their  black  eyes  and  red  *  ba* 
yettas,*  are  an  annoyance  to  the  authorities,  the  trade,  and  the  commanders  of  vessels, 
and  equally  so  to  the  poor  sailors,  who  seldom  leave  this  port  without  empty  pockets 
and  iiHured  health. 

**  It  was  difficult  to  realise  the  improvement  and  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  the  advancement  in  civil  order  and  civilisation.  On  my  for- 
mer visit,  there  was  no  sort  of  order,  regulation,  or  good  government.  Robbery,  mur- 
der, and  vices  of  all  kinds,  were  openly  committed.  The  exercise  of  arbitrary  military 
power  alone  existed.  Not  only  with  the  natives,  but  among  foreigners,  gambling  and 
knavery  of  the  lowest  order,  and  all  the  demoralising  effects  that  accompany  them  pre- 
vailed. 

*'  I  myself  saw  on  my  former  visit  several  dead  bodies  exposed  in  the  public  squares, 
victims  of  the  cuchillo.  This  was  the  result  of  a  night's  debauch,  and  the  fracas  attend- 
ant upon  it.  No  other  punishment  awaited  the  culprits  than  the  remorse  of  their  own 
conscience. 

Now,  Valparaiso,  and  indeed  all  Chile,  shows  a  great  change  for  the  better ;  order 
reigns  throughout ;  crime  is  rarely  heard  of,  and  never  goes  unpunished;  good  order  and 
decorum  prevail  outwardly  everywhere:  that  engine  of  good  government,  an  active  and 
efficient  police,  has  been  established.  It  is  admirably  regulated,  and  brought  fully  into 
action,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  but  in  adding  to  the  comforts  of 
the  inhabitants." 

depth  of  water  opposes  an  almost  insapemble  obstacle  to  its  improvement  by  piers.  The  enter- 
prise of  the  government,  and  of  the  inlubitants  of  Valparaiso,  is,  I  am  well  satisfied,  equal  to  any 
undertaking  that  is  practicable. 

**  From  the  best  accounts,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  harbour  is  filling  up,  from  the  wash  of  the 
hilk.  Although  this  may  seem  but  a  small  amonnt  of  deposition,  yet  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen 
years,  tlie  change  was  quite  perceptible  to  me,  and  the  oldest  residents  confirmed  tlie  fact.  The 
anchorage  of  the  vessels  has  changed,  and  what  before  was  thought  ao  extremely  dangerous  situa- 
tion, is  now  considered  tlie  best  in  the  event  of  bad  weather.  The  sea  is  to  he  feared  rather  than 
the  wind,  for  the  latter  seldom  blows  home,  because  the  land  immediately  behind  the  city  risea  in 
abrupt  hills,  to  the  height  of  from  600  to  1500  and  2000  feet." 
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The  Chilians,  when  compared  with  other  South  AraOTcaofl,  lore  their  conn- 
try,  and  are  fond  of  their  homes.  The  people  are  attached  to  agncultuie> 
and  the  lower  orders  are  better  disposed  towards  foreigners  than  in  the  other 
Spanish  republic**  Schools  and  colleges  have  been  established,  and  a  denre  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  population  is  evinced. 

The  shops  are  well  filled  with  articles  of  English,  Amoican,  and  French 
manufacture.  The  markets  are  abundantly  supplied.  There  are  no  market-gar- 
dens in  the  vicinity  of  Valparaiso,  and  most  of  the  vegetables  are  brought  from 
the  valley  of  Quiltota,  in  panniers,  on  the  backs  of  mules ;  grass  or  clover  ia 
brought  to  market  on  horseback,  which  almost  covers  both  horse  and  rider. 

Santiago. — ^The  elevation  of  Santiago  above  Uie  sea  is  1591  feet,  and  stands 
on  the  third  step  or  plain  from  the  coast  Its  entrance  is  through  avenues  between 
high  adobe  walls. 

The  Cordilleras  have  at  all  times  an  imposing  aspect  when  seen  firom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Santiago,  and  their  irregular  outline  is  constantly  varying 
under  the  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Santiago  is  surrounded  by  orchards, 
gardens,  farms,  and  graxing-grounds.  The  city  being  enclosed  by  high  adobe 
walls,  gives  it  a  gloom v  appearance  until  entered,  when  the  stoeets  have  a  fresh 
and  cloin  look — ^it  is  laid  out  in  sqtures.  The  sbvets  are  paved,  and  have  ude- 
walks.  This  clean  appearance  is  owing  to  a  law  obliging  the  inhabitants  to 
whitewash  their  houses  and  walls  once  a  year,  and  to  the  white  contrasting  with 
the  red-tiled  roofs.  The  houses  are  mosUy  one-story  high,  built  round  a  court 
or  square,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  wide,  round  which  the  rooms  are  situated. 
The  roof  projects  to  form  a  kuid  of  piazza  or  covered  way.  The  gateway  is 
usually  lai^,  and  the  rooms  on  each  side  of  it  are  not  connected  with  the  rest  of 
the  building,  hut  rented  as  shops.  Opposite  to  the  gateway  is  the  centre  window, 
guarded  by  a  light  and  ornamental  iron  frame,  painted  green  or  richly  gdt.  The 
court  is  usually  paved  with  small  pebbles  from  the  bed  of  the  Maypocho, 
arranged  fancifully:  in  many  cases,  the  courts  are  lud  out  in  flower-jdats, 
with  roses  and  geraniums. 

The  River  Maypocho  runs  through  one  portion  of  Santiago,  and  supplies  it 
with  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  great  plasa,  where  Uie  public  build- 
ings are  situated.  These  are  built  of  a  coarse  kind  of  porphyry  from  the 
mountains ;  the  cathedral  and  palace  each  occupy  one  side ;  in  the  centre  is  a 
fountain,  with  several  small  statues  of  Italian  marble.  All  the  public  buildings 
are  much  out  of  repair,  having  been  damaged  by  earthquakes. 

The  cathedral  is  a  large  edifice — its  altar  is  decked  with  gold  and  silver. 
There  are  within  it  paintings  and  hangings,  among  which  is  a  targe  number  of 
trophies,  taken  in  the  wars.  The  niches  are  filled  with  wax  figures  of  stunts, 
and  there  are  also  "  the  remains  of  two  marttfrs  of  the  church,  in  a  tolerabfy  good 
state  of  preservation" 

The  palace,  originally  built  for  the  viceroy,  is  now  appropriated  to  the  accom 
modation  of  the  president  and  the  public  ofHces.  On  the  side  opposite  to 
the  palace  is  a  colonnade,  not  yet  finished,  intended  to  occupy  one  whole  side  of 
the  plaza.  Under  its  portico  are  fancy  and  dry  goods  shops,  and  between  the 
columns  various  trades,  or  lace  and  fringe-makers  work.  In  the  evening  it  is 
resorted  to  by  females,  with  large  flat  baskets,  vending  shoes,  fruit,  and  fiuicy 
articles  ;  others  are  coolung  cakes,  and  the  whole  portico  is  lighted  up,  and  muth 
resorted  to. 

jTAe  min/ occupies  a  square ;  it  has  never  been  completed,  and  has  suffered 
from  earthquakes.  The  operation  of  coining  is  in  the  rudest  form.  Both  rolling 
and  cutting  are  done  by  mule  power. 

The  public  library  contains  several  thousand  volumes,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Jesuits,  and  many  curious  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Indians. 
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The  amusements  are  chiefly  the  theatre  and  chingano,  and  it  is  called  a  qaiet 
rity.  The  siesta  is  daily  indulged  in;  even  the  shops  are  shut  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  city  is  as  quiet  as  midnight.  Towards  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  abo- 
rigines resort  to  the  alameda,  a  beautiful  walk,  well  shaded,  about  a  mile  in  extent, 
along  one  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  planted  with  a  double  row  of  poplar  trees. 
Streams  of  water  are  constantly  runnm^  on  each  side  of  the  walk ;  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  stone  seats  are  placed,  which  are  at  times  filled  with  a  well-dressed 
population. 

The  markets  are  well  supplied ;  there  is  one  near  the  banks  of  the  Maypocho 
which  covers  an  area  of  four  or  five  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  building 
with  a  tile-roof,  supported  by  columns,  under  which  meats  of  all  kinds  are  sold. 
In  the  centre  are  sold  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  poultry,  and  small-wares;  the 
market-women  are  seated  under  awnings,  screens,  and  large  umbrellas,  to  keep 
off  the  sun.    The  market  is  clean. 

The  average  price  of  a  horse  is  twelve  dollars,  but  some  that  are  well  broken 
are  valued  high. 

The  climate  of  Chile  is  justly  celebrated,  that  of  Santiago  is  delightful ;  the 
temperature  is  usually  between  60  deg.  and  75  deg.  The  country  round  is  ex- 
tremely arid,  and  were  it  not  for  its  mountain  streams,  which  aflbnl  the  means  of 
irrigation,  all  Chile  would  be  a  barren  waste  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  Rains  fall 
only  during  the  winter  months  (June  to  September),  and  after  they  have  occurred 
the  whole  country  is  decked  with  flowers  ;  the  nuns  often  last  several  days,  are 
excessively  heavy,  and  during  their  continuance  the  rivers  become  impassable 
torrents.  At  Santiago  the  climate  is  drier  and  colder,  but  snow  rarely  falls ; 
on  the  ascent  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  aridity  increases  with  the  cold  ;  the  snow 
was  foond  much  in  the  same  state  as  at  Terra  del  Fu^,  lying  in  patehes  about 
the  summits.  Even  the  high  peak  of  Tupongati  was  bare  in  places,  and  to  judge 
from  appearances,  it  seldom  rains  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  Cordilleras,  to 
which  cause  may  be  imputed  tlie  absence  of  glaciers. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

PATAGONIA  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  ISLANDS. 

Pataooxia,  together  with  the  islands  of  the  straits  south  to  Cape  Horn, 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cusu  Leubu,  or  Rio  Negro,  in  39  deg.  south 
latitude  to  Cape  Horn  {55  deg.  54  min.  south  latitude),  a  distance  of  about  1 180 
miles,  and  be^reen  64  deg.  and  76  deg.  west  longitude;  in  breadth  between  420 
and  200  miles.  On  the  north  it  is  separated  from  the  Aigentine  Republic  by 
tJhe  River  Negro.   On  all  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean. 

Along  the  Pacific  the  Fatagonian  Andes  occupy  the  surface  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  excessively  wet,  and  the 
rains  fall  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Strong  westerly  gales  occur 
IVe^uently.  The  rains  prevent  both  excessive  cold  or  heat.  The  mountain 
region  is  generally  covered  with  forests  except  along  parts  of  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  The  v^^etation  is  luxuriant  north  of  48  d^.,  and  stunted  further 
south.  The  remainder  of  Patagonia  consists  chiefly  of  plains,  which  slope  gradu- 
ally &om  the  Andes  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain, 
are  described,  but  not  on  what  we  consider  good  authority,  as  litUe  eke  than  a 
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desert.  Oales  from  the  west  prevail;  the  winters  are  severe;  shrubs  and  coarse 
grass  constitute  the  principal  vegetation. 

The  Patagonians  live  on  their  horses  and  on  the  wild  cattle,  which  abound  in 
the  northern  districts^  and  on  the  guanacoes,  cavias,  armadillos,  and  emus, 
which  abound  in  the  more  fertile  pastures.  There  are  pumas  and  wolves,  and 
along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  seals  and  sea- lions.  Fish  is  abundant  in  the 
inlet  of  die  western  c»ast;  salt-lakes,  or  lagoons,  are  found  along  the  eastern 
shores. 

The  plains  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  on  King  Charleses  Southland,  are  in- 
habited by  the  Patagonians,  a  race  of  men  described  as  of  enormous  size,  though 
modem  travellers  have  not  found  them  to  be  such  giants  as  they  were  described 
by  some  older  voyagers;  their  average  height  seems  to  be  about  six  feet  or  some- 
what more.  They  lead  a  nomade  life,  and  travel  rapidly  from  one  extremity  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  They  are  divided  into  four  tribes :  the  Chulian,  living 
near  the  Andes,  the  Moluche,  who  occupy  the  interior,  and  the  Pehuelche,  who 
live  along  the  coast.  The  Tehoelhet  inhabit  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  Straits  of 
Magalhaens. 

The  south  mountain  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Fuegians,  a  race  of  a  short 
stature  varjring  in  height  from  four  feet  ten  inches  to  five  feet  six  inches.  They 
live  by  fisiung  in  the  inlets,  and  pass  most  part  of  their  lives  in  small  canoes. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  OR  ARGENTINE  REFUBLIC. 

The  federal  republic,  called  on  its  formation  the  Argentine  Republic,  in- 
cluding Monte  Video  and  Paraguay,  named  also  the  provinces  of  La  Plata, 
from  the  wide  estuary  of  that  name,  lies  between  21  deg.  and  41  deg.  south 
latitude,  and  53  deg.  30  min.  and  72  deg.  west  longitude.  Along  the  meridian  of 
66  deg.  west  longitude  they  extend  from  south  to  north  about  1120  miles,  and  in 
the  parallel  of  34  deg.  south  latitude,  about  880  miles  from  east  to  west.  On 
tbe  south,  the  Biver  Cusu  Leubu,  or  Rio  Negro,  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween these  provinces  and  Patagonia.  On  ue  east  they  are  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  north  to  Brazil,  which  extends 
along  the  northern  line  as  far  west  as  the  River  Paraguay  (68  deg.  west  longi- 
tude), and  west  of  that  river  by  the  republic  of  Bolivia.  The  principal  range 
of  the  Andes  extends  along  the  western  frontier  6e|nrating  die  Argentine  Re- 
public from  Bolivia  and  Chile. 

When  these  countries  became  independent  of  Spain,  they  formed  a  federal 
union.   Since  that  time  they  have  broken  up  into  separate  republics. 

The  Rbpoblic  of  Buenos  Atbbs  extends,  it  may  be  said,  along  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  from  Itio  Negro  on  the  south,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata; 
and  along  the  whole  southern  shores  of  its  estuary,  and  also  along  the  southern 
banks  of  the  ParansL  as  far  as  the  AmSyo  del  Medio,  a  river  which  separates  it 
from  Santa  Fe.  The  western  boundary  runs  from  the  mouth  of  the  lUver  Ne- 
posta,  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Siecra  del  Vul- 
can, and  thence  it  continues  north  to  about  61  deg.  longitude  to  the  fortress  of 
Cruz  de  Gaerra  (35  deg.  30  min.  south  latitude),  and  thence  to  ^e  fortress  of 
Melinqu^  (33  sec.  42  min.  south  latitude).  This  boundary  separates  Buenos 
Ayres  from  the  territories  of  the  Southern  Indians.  A  hne  from  Melinque 
to  the  Arr6yo  del  Medio,  forms  the  boundary-Une  between  the  republics  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  F^.  The  area  within  these  boundaries  is  estimated 
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at  about  75fiOO  square  miles.  But  this  estimate  is  a  vague  calculation^  and  the 
limits  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  are  nut  settled. 

The  northern  part  includes  a  portion  of  the  Eastern  Pampas ;  the  surface  of 
fhe  whole  country  is  nearly  flat,  dirersifled  by  slight  undulations.  A  very  large 
portion  of  this  state  has  a  fertile  soil  for  arable  culture  or  pasturage ;  a  tract 
south  of  the  Rio  Salado  is  low  and  covered  with  swamps,  or  lakes.  The  most 
southern  portion  comprehends  the  Sierra  del  Vulcan,  and  the  south-easteru 
extremity  that  of  Yentana.  The  plain  between  these  ranges  is  said  to  be  fit 
for  arable  culture.  No  part  of  it  is  cultivated.  The  climate  of  the  northern 
portion  is  mild ;  ice  is  seldom  formed.  In  summer  the  thermometer  rises  to 
about  90  d^.  The  north  winds  which  prevail  are  as  disagreeable  as  the  sirocco 
of  Italy.  Tlie  south-western  winds,  or  pamperos,  blow  furiously,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  In  the  southern  districts  the  climate 
is  nearly  as  severe  as  in  above  50  deg.  north  latitude  in  Europe,  but  it  is  healthy. 
Both  regions  have  sufficient  rain  for  vegetation:  the  rains  fall  most  abundantly 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  cold  weather  in  April  and  May. 

Cattle  and  agricultural  products  form  the  chief  sources  of  wealth.  The 
number  of  black  cattle  that  pasture  on  the  pampss.  is  stated  to  exceed  one 
million.  Hides,  hair,  and  horns  are  e?cported,  and  also  tallow,  and  jerked  beef. 
The  hides  weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  on  an  avert^e.  Horses  are  numerous, 
and,  as  well  as  mules  and  asses,  are  exported.  Of  late  the  breed  of  sheep  has 
been  improved,  and  wool  constitutes  an  article  of  export.  The  cultivation  of  the 
ground  was  formerly  so  much  neglected,  that  corn  and  flour  were  imported,  but 
some  wheat  has  been  exported  to  some  amount. 

Buenos  Atues,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  south  shores  of  the  La  Plata, 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  River  Uruguay,  on  level  ground,  and  several 
feet  above  the  watrr.  Vessels  of  moderate  size  may  sail  up  the  river  as  far  as 
the  town,  but  they  cannot  approach  it  on  account  of  shoals  which  intervene 
between  the  shores  and  the  deep  water.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out:  the 
streets  intersect  each  other  a*,  right  angles.  Nearly  all  the  streets  are  now  paved 
with  granite.  The  houses  are  low,  few  of  them  having  more  than  one  story,  and 
the  town  covers  at  least  twice  the  area  of  an  European  city  with  the  same  popu- 
lation. The  public  buildings  which  have  any  architectural  pretensions  are  llie 
churches;  but  most  of  them  are  unfinished.  The  town  is  badly  provided  with 
water ;  that  which  is  in  the  wells  is  brackish,  and  those  Inhabitants  who  can 
afford  the  expense  have  tanks,  in  which  the  rain-water  is  collected  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses.  Many  of  the  houses  have  small  gardens  attached,  and  have 
European  or  United  States  articles  of  furniture.  The  water  of  the  river  is  good, 
but  there  are  no  means  of  bringing  it  to  the  town.  Water-carriers  retail  it  to  the 
lower  classes.  The  population,  about  80,000  souls,  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  the  Spanish  race;  the  number  of  mulattoes  is  small,  that  of  the  negroes  still  less. 
No  manufactures  are  carried  on.  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  seat  of  government,  has  a 
university,  an  observatory,  a  public  library*,  and  some  scientific  institutions. 
The  English  and  Scotch  have  places  of  worship,  and  a  burial-place.  The  trade 
qf  Buenos  Ayres  is  considerable,  as  it  is  the  principal  place  whence  the  produc- 
tions of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  are  exportnl  to  foreign  markets,  and  through 
which  they  are  provided  with  foreign  merchandise. — (See  Statistics  of  Buenos 
Ayres  hereafter.) 

The  population  of  the  whole  province  probably  docs  not  much  exceed 
200,000.  The  great  disproportion  between  the  population  of  the  capital  would 
be  remarkable,  were  it  not  that  there  is  not  probably  one  acre  in  one  thousand 
under  arable  cultiire:  all  the  remainder  fit  for  agriculture  being  used  as  pasture. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  or'captain- general,  as  he  is  styled, 
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who  is  elected  for  five  years.  He  is  aided  by  a  coancil  of  ministers,  appointed 
by  himself,  but  responsible  to  the  Junta,  or  Legislative  Assembly,  of  the  republic 
by  whom  he  is  elected.  The  junta  itself  consists  of  forty-four  deputies,  one-half 
of  whom  are  annually  renewed  by  popular  election.  But  under  Rosas  all  con- 
stitutional government  has  been  reversed;  the  public  press,  except  two  vile 
joamals  under  his  direction,  has  been  suppressed. 

The  south-western  Indian  countir  is  very  little  known,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
more  undulated  than  the  pampas.  Between  the  Andes  and  the  plains,  there  ex- 
tends a  hilly  country  from  100  to  110  miles  in  breadth;  and  an  undulated  country 
with  woods,  and  stretches  thence  to  the  centre  of  the  plains  to  the  purely  pas- 
turage or  pampas  region,  which  extends  to  the  country  of  clover,  weeds,  and 
thistles.  West  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Guacho  and  bis  herds  of  wild  catUe, 
inhabit  these  rich  pastures.  Sulphur  is  abundant  there,  and  coal  is  said  to 
exist ;  rock  salt  is  loond. 

The  Republic  of  Entre  Rios,  is  situated  between  the  rivers  IJraguay  and 
Parana,  west  of  Uruguay.  On  the  north  it  is  divided  from  llie  repubuc  of 
Corrientes  by  the  Mocoreta  and  by  the  Sarandi.  Climated  area  32,000  square 
miles.  The  southern  portion  is  an  alluvial  plain,  annually  inundated.  To  the 
north,  the  country  is  undulated  and  swampy.  A  considerable  part  is  prairies, 
which  affords  good  pasturaee  on  which  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  abound ;  hides, 
horns,  tallow,  and  jerked  beef,  are  exported.  Cultivation  is  limited  to  a  few 
places.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious.  This  republic  only  requires  to 
be  relieved  from  anarchy  to  become  a  most  productive  region. 

Bajada  de  Santa  F£,  the  capital,  on  the  banks  of  the  Parang,  contains 
about  6000  inhabitants.  Concepcion  de  la  China,  on  the  Uraguay.  bas'2000  in- 
habitants. 

The  Republic  of  Cobbibntes  extends  from  the  boundary-line  of  Entre  Rios 
to  the  Rio  ParansL,  which  separates  Corrientes  from  the  republic  of  Paraguay. 
Estimated  area  about  20,000  square  miles.  The  southern  portion  is  undulated, 
partly  wooded,  and  fertile.  The  northern  parts  are  swampy,  and  comprise  the 
Lake  Ybera.  The  climate  is  warm.  Cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo  are  grown. 
Maize  is  the  common  grain.  Seta  silvestre,  a  kind  of  silk  made  by  a  species  of 
caterpillar,  is  used  for  making  coarse  stuffs.  Agriculture  is  little  attended  to ; 
some  cotton  and  tobacco  are  exported. 

Corrientes,  the  capital,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Paran^  and  Para- 
guay, it  has  4500  inhabitants,  and  some  trade. 

The  Republic  of  Missiones,  situated  between  the  rivers  Parang  and  Uru- 
guay extends  to  the  boundary  of  Brazil.  Surface  is  undulated  ;  the  soil  is  ferUle. 
It  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Missiones,  established  b^  the  Jesuits  among  the 
Guarani  Indians  formerly.  The  population  once  estimated  at  near  100,000 
inhabitants,  is  at  present  about  10,000.  The  climate  is  warmj  the  country 
produces  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton,  but  it  is  now  nearly  a  wilder- 
ness. Estimated  area  about  7500  square  miles.  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and 
the  Missiones  constitute,  geographically,  one  country ;  and  it  was  a  descent  to 
the  ridiculous  to  have  formed  these  into  separate  governments. 

The  Kepublio  of  Santa  Fi.  lies  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Parang  and 
comprehends  the  region  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Salado.  On  the  south  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Arroyo  del  Medio.  On  the  west,  a  desert  separates  it  from 
Cordova;  and  on  the  north  it  extends  towards  the  Laguna  Salados  de  Ics 
PorcngoE,  and  the  deserts  of  the  Gran  Chaco.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  a 
plateau,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ParanEl,  partly  covered 
with  the  coarse  grass  and  thistles  of  the  pampas,  and  partly  with  low  mimosa 
trees.    It  is  said  scarcely  ever  to  rain  in  this  country.    Cattle  and  horses  consti- 
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tute  the  wealth  of  the  people.  The  River  Tercero,  or  Carcaranal,  which  joins 
the  FaranfL  at  Fort  St.  Espiritu,  is  navigable.  In  the  northern  districts  there  is 
a  small  tribe  of  Guaycurus^  in  a  state  of  independence. 

Santa  the  capital,  has  about  4000  innabitants.  Rosario  is  a  considerable 
place,  built  on  the  high  banks  of  the  River  Paransl. 

The  Republic  of  Cordova  lies  west  of  Santa  Tk  An  uninhabited  country 
separates  it  on  the  east  from  Santa  F6.  On  the  north  it  is  separated  from  the 
republics  of  Santiago  del  Estero  and  Catamarca  by  the  Travesia  de  Ambargasta 
and  the  Qreat  Salinas;  on  the  west  by  the  republic  of  St.  Luis  de  la  Punta. 
The  soil  is  generally  a  sandy  loam,  and  not  fit  for  cultivation  without  irrigation  ; 
the  rains  and  the  streams  supply  water  for  the  pastures.  Herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats,  are  reared  in  abundance.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  the  valleys,  and  a 
Kttle  wheat  in  several  places.  The  fruit-trees  of  southern  Europe  succeed.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  republic  is  nearly  uninhabited  and  chiefly  covered  with 
low  mimosa  trees. 

Cordova,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  small  River  Primero,  in  a  valley  about  200 
feet  below  the  surrounding  plains.  It  is  regularly  laid  oat,  well  built,  and  has  a 
cathedral;  and  a  university  erected  by  the  Jesuits;  the  population  is  about 
14,000  souls.  Alta  Gracla,  a  neat  town  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova, 
contains  4000  inhabitants. 

The  Rbpcblig  of  San  Lnis  de  la  Punta  lies  west  of  Cordova  and  extends 
to  the  Rio  Desaguadero.  On  the  south  it  is  contiguous  to  the  country  of  the 
Ranqueles.  On  the  north  it  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  traveaa  detertg 
which  borders  on  the  Great  Salinas.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  poor  country. 
The  northern  districts  are  almost  uninhabited,  and  In  many  places  covered  with 
low  mimosas ;  in  others,  without  trees  and  vegetation,  and  covered  with  saline 
t^orescences  or  with  sand.  The  southern  districts  are  crossed  by  rocky  ridges. 
It  has  a  few  pasture  grounds  for  cattle  and  goats.  There  are  some  silver  mines  in 
the  Cerro  Solosta,  called  Las  Carolinas,  which  are  worked  on  a  small  scale. 
The  climate  is  dry  and  hot ;  rain  seldom  occurs. 

Sah  Luis  i>b  la  Punta,  the  capital,  has  about  1500  inhabitants. 

The  Rbpublic  of  Mendoza  comprehends  the  country  west  of  the  Desagua- 
dero de  Guanacache  as  far  as  the  Andes,  including  the  Vale  of  Uspaltata.  It  ex- 
tends north  to  south  for  about  32  deg.  south  latitude.  Thh  republic  is  fiat,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Paramilla  eastern  range  of  the  Andes.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
with  little  ^rass,  and  occasionally  covered  with  mimosa  trees.  When  irrigated,  the 
soil  will  yield  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  lucerne.  Rain  and  dew 
are  rare,  except  in  the  southern  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Diamante, 
where  more  com  may  be  raised  without  irrigation.  The  climate  is  dry  and 
healthy,  though  great  heat  is  experienced  in  summer-  It  is  very  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  figs,  peaches,  apples,  nuts,  olives,  and  grapes.  There  are  some 
silver-mines  notwithstanding  the  Paramilla  Range  on  the  side  of  the  Vole  of  Us- 
pallata.    Cattle  and  horses  are  not  numerous;  mules  are  exported. 

Mbndoza,  the  capital,  is  near  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Paramilla  Range, 
4891  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  a  well-built  town,  with  about  12,000  inhabit- 
ants. Two  well-frequented  roads  lead  from  this  place  to  Chile,  over  the  Andes, 
by  the  mountain- passes  of  Uspallata  and  of  Portillo.  San  Martin,  or  Villa- 
nuevff,  west  of  Mendoza,  is  a  thriving  place,  with  about  2000  inhabitants. 

The  Republic  of  San  Juan  de  la  Frokteba  extends  along  the  base  of 
the  Andes  from  32  deg.  to  30  deg.  south  latitude,  and  includes  the  northern 
part  of  the  Vale  of  IJspallata.  The  soil  resembles  that  of  Mendoza.  The 
dimate  is  healthy,  thougn  dry.    Both  rain  and  dew  are  rare;  the  heat  is  not 
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excessive.  It  is  very  favourable  to  fruit,  and  wine  constitute  an  article  of 
export. 

San  Juan,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  San  Juan,  and 
is  said  to  have  a  population  of  8000.    It  has  some  export  trade  in  the  wines 

and  brandies  of  the  country,  and  in  foreign  goods  for  nome  consumption.  A 
road  from  it  leads  to  the  mountain-pass  of  Patos,  in  the  Andes,  whence  it  de- 
scends into  Chile  by  the  Vale  of  Putaendo. 

The  Republic  of  Bioja  lieu  pnncipally  within  the  Andes,  between  30  d^. 
and  28  deg.  south  latitude  :  it  extends  over  two  valleys.  The  Vale  of  Guan- 
dacol,  between  the  Andes  and  the  Sierra  de  Famatina,  is  fertile,  and  not  too  warm 
for  the  growth  of  wheat;  it  has  also  copper  mines ;  but  neither  the  wheat  nor  the 
copper  can  be  brought  to  market  on  account  of  the  expense.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  mostly  of  Indian  origiu,  hunt  the  vicuna  for  its  skin.  Some  silver  mines 
are  worked  on  a  small  scale. 

RiojA,  the  capital,  not  far  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  has 
some  trade  in  the  products  of  the  country,  and  between  3000  and  4000  in- 
habitants. 

The  Republic  of  Catamabca  lies furthernorth,extendingover8ome  valleys 
which  run  south  and  north,  and  intersect  the  mountain-region  of  the  Despoblado, 
where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  principal  chain  of  the  Andes.  It  appears  to  con- 
tain several  fertile  valleys  between  the  mountains,  in  which  cattle  are  reared  and 
com  raised.    Cotton  and  red  pepper  are  cultivated  for  exportation. 

Catauarca,  the  capital,  contains  about  4000  inhabitaats. 

The  Republic  of  Santiago  del  Estero  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Great 
Salinas,  between  27  deg.  and  30  deg.  south  latitude,  and  62  deg.  and  65  deg.  west 
longitude.  It  comprehends  two  narrow  and  long  cultivable  tracts,  along 
both  banks  of  the  livers  Dulce  and  Salado,  and  vary  from  one  to  five  miles 
in  width.  On  the  cultivable  tracts  wheat  and  Indian  corn  yield  good  crops. 
Cochineal  to  some  extent  is  collected,  as  well  as  honey  and  wax.  The  climate  is 
considered  to  be  the  hottest  in  South  America.  Ponchos,  blankets,  and  coame 
saddle-cloths  are  made  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Santiago  dbl  Estero,  the  capital,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  contains 
about  4000  inhabitants.  Matara  is  on  the  Rio  Salado,  and  from  tlut  place 
downwards  the  river  is  navigable  for  targe  river-bouts. 

The  Republic  of  Tucuman,  north  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  lies  between  26 
deg.  and  27  deg.  30  miu.  south  latitude,  and  62  deg.  and  66  deg.  west  longitude. 
The  western  districts,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  Sierra  Aconquija,  are  chiefly 
covered  with  high  mountains,  among  which  there  are  a  few  narrow  valleys.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  high  forest  trees,  and  contain  good  pasture.  There 
are  also  some  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  The  central  part  of  the 
republic  extends  over  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  part  of  the  plain  of 
Tucuman.  It  is  considered  the  Garden  of  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata.  It  yields 
wheat,  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar.  The  cattle  are  of  lai^e  nze.  Horses  and 
mules  are  exported.  The  cHmate  is  dry  and  hot,  but  healthy.  The  eastern  dis- 
tricts on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Salado  are  rather  sterile,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  great  number  of  Indians  within  this 
republic  speak  the  Quicbua  language. 

Tucuman.  the  capital,  situated  on  a  plateau, contains  about  8000  inhabitants. 
It  has  some  trade,  and  exports  horses  and  mules  to  Bolivia. 

The  Republic  of  Salta  is  the  most  northern  of  the  Argentine  republics,  and 
extends  over  the  Despoblado  range  of  the  Andes,  and  the  plains  which  lie  between 
the  rivets  Salado  and  Vermejo,  south  of  the  mountains.    Its  boundaries  are  not 
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well  defined,  ftnd  its  area  is  supposed  to  equal  that  of  Paraguay.  The  few 
Indians  wllect  some  gold,  and  hunt  the  vicunas,  alpacas,  and  chiachilla, 
for  their  skins  and  wool,  and  bring  down  ice  and  salt  to  the  valleys.   Near  the 

southern  slope  of  the  mountains  are  tlie  silver  mines  of  San  Antonio  de  los  Cobres 
and  of  Acay.  The  elevated  valleys  produce  wheat  and  maise ;  the  declivities  are 
generally  wooded  or  pasture  lands.  The  valleys  along  the  rivers  Salado  and 
Lavayen,  produce  rice,  maize,  and  tropical  fruits,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  On  the  banks  of  the  Vermejo  cochineal  is  collected,  and  the  coco' 
plant  is  raised  ;  the  tree  from  which  the  yerba-mat^,  or  Paraguay  tea,  is  obtained, 
U  indigenous.  The  climate  is  as  various  as  the  productions.  On  the  Despoblado, 
the  weather  all  the  year  round  resembles  winter  in  ^England  ;  the  low  country 
on  the  Rio  Vermejo  suffers  from  excessive  heat.  The  valleys  have  a  more  or  less 
temperate  climate,  according  to  their  elevation. 

Salta,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  valley,  exposed  to  inundations ;  it  contains 
from  8000  to  9000  inhabitants ;  its  commerce  is  inconsiderable.  Jujuy,  with  about 
4000  inhabitants,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  game  name,  is  a  trading  place, 
though  the  mountain-pass  b^ins  here  which  runs  northward  to  Tupiza,  Potosi, 
and  Chuquisaca,  and  over  the  Abra  de  CJortaderas,  about  12,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  toe  sea. 

The  population  of  all  the  Argentine  states,  or  provinces,  is  vaguely  estimated  as 
follows,  viz. : — Buenos  Ayres,  about  210,000 ;  Uruguay,  115,000;  Entre  Rios, 
34,000;  Corrientea,  38,000;  Misaiones,  9000;  Paraguay,  400,000;  Santa  Fe, 
17,000;  Cordova,  86.000;  San  Luis,  24,000;  Mendoza,  40,000;  San  Jitan, 
24,000;  Rioja,  19,000;  Catamarca,  34,000;  Santiago, 48,000;  Tucuman, 44,000; 
SalU,  55,000. 

In  the  southern  provinces  the  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  the  Spanish  race. 
In  Paraguay  the  Missiones  and  Corrientes,  the  Quarani  Indians,  who  were  civi- 
lised by  the  Jesuits,  oonstdtute  the  great  maioiity  of  the  people.  Indian  families 
are  settled  in  Entre  Bios,  Santa  F6,  and  Cordova.  In  the  republics  north  of 
28  deg.  south  latitude,  there  are  Indians  who  speak  the  Quichua,  or  Peruvian, 
language.  A  great  portion  of  the  region  is  still  the  undisputed  property  of  native 
tribes.  Numerous  tribes  inhabit  the  Gran  Chac6,  between  the  Paraguay  and 
Parand,  and  the  Rio  Solado.  The  Guaycuru  tribe  is  said  to  be  the  most  nume- 
rous. The  Ranqueles,  and  unknown  tribes,  Inhabit  the  country  south  of  35  deg. 
south,  west  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Cordilleras.  The  pampas  Indians  are  a 
nomade  people,  who  move  over  the  pastures  with  their  cattle. 

The  GuACHOS,  of  Spanish  race,  are  also  scattered  over  the  pampas.  They 
are  said  not  to  be  numerous,  and  live  in  huts.  They  are  early  tr^ied  to  ride,  and 
hunt  with  the  lasso.  They  lire  on  animal  food,  the  produce  of  their  herds  and 
hunting.  Their  drink  is  water,  are  strong,  and  can  endure  great  fatigue.  They 
are  described  as  hospitable  to  strangers. 

MauuJ'aetures.  —A  few  woollen  stuffs  are  made  at  Santiago  del  fistero,  and 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  British  manaCactuies  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  used. 

Trade. — ^The  internal  commerce  is  considerable,  as  almost  every  republic  pro- 
duces something  peculiar,  which  is  in  demand  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  is 
also  facilitated  by  the  level  character  of  the  country,  and  its  climate,  which  is  gene- 
rally dry  ;  the  roads,  also,  are  tolerably  good.  The  navigation  on  the  Paraguay 
River  extends  north  to  Brazil,  on  the  Parang  up  to  the  Apipe,  on  the  Uraguay  up 
to  the  Salto  Chico,  to  which  places  vessels  oi  300  tons'  burden  may  ascend.  By 
this  inland  navigation  the  products  of  the  northern  republics  are  brought  to  Buenos 
A^res  or  Monte  Video,  whence  they  are  exported.  But  the  commerce  with  the 
neighbouring  republics  and  to  Bnusii  is  niumportant;  hones  and  moles  ware  for- 
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merly  exported  in  large  numhen  to  Bolivia  and  Pera ;  this  trade  is  sud  to  havt 
nearly  ceased.  The  ports  of  Monte  Video  and  finenos  Ayres  engross  neaxif  all 
the  maritime  trade. 

Government.— 'The  existing  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  Rosas,  is 
a  military  despotism.  Most  of  the  inland  provinces,  and  especially  the  Guacho 
inhabitants  of  the  pastoral  regions^  are,  in  a  great  degree,  independent. 


CHAFIER  XV. 

THE  REI'UBLIC  OF  PARAGUAY. 


The  whole  of  Paraguajr  and  the  republic  of  Monle  Video  have  scarcely  at  any 
time,  since  the  revolt  and  independence  of  the  Argentine  Provinces,  joined  in  the 
fedend  association  of  repubUcan  states,  nominally  included  in  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation. 

Paraguay  comprehends  the  extensive  region  between  the  rivers  Pwranil  and 
Paraguay,  and  extends  from  between  21  deg.  and  27  deg.  30  rain,  south  latitude, 
and  54  deg.  to  nearly  58  deg.  west  longitode.  Estimated  area  vagneiy  stated  at 
from  70,000  to  90,0W  square  miles. 

It  was  discovered  by  Setwstian  Cabot,  or  Gkboto,  in  15S6 ;  Alcedo  describes 
it  thus  J — 

*<  It  is  of  a  warm  and  moist  temperature,  from  the  number  of  wood?,  Iake»,  and  rivers 
with  which  it  is  covered,  and  from  the  various  overHowings  which  are  formed  between 
tbe  months  of  November  and  April,  when  the  raitit  are  most  abundant.  It  is  watered 
by  an  infinite  number  of  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  a>e,  first  that  of  its  own  name,  and 
then  those  in  the  northern  parts  of  Porrucros,  Mboteley,  Tobati,  Ipane  Piray,  and  others 
of  less  note ;  and  in  tbe  south  part,  those  of  Canabe  and  Tibiqnari,  this  dividing  thb 
province  from  that  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plau  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

*'  The  woods  are  many,  and  in  them  grow  in  abundance  sour  orangey  citrons,  Itmes, 
and  other  wild  fruits,  of  which  conserves  are  made.  There  are  also  trees  of  very  good 
timber,  and  fine  wood,  such  as  cedarsi  petoroquet,  urundais,  tajibos,  and  others  ;  of  the 
first  they  make  canoes  and  slabs,  which  the^  carry  to  Buenos  Ayres  for  vessels  and  for 
other  uses.  In  these  woods  are  ioimd  a  variety  of  birds  and  animals,  such  as  rabbits, 
hares,  partridges,  wild-boar,  deer,  and  other  species  of  creatures  less  known,  such  as 
quiriquinchos,  rmUUas,  and  aperiade$ ;  but  from  the  great  quantity  of  neat  cattle,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  preferred  to  any  other  here,  none  of  the  above  animals  are  ever  hunted ; 
sometimes,  however,  the  inhabitants  will  hunt  geese,  which  abound  in  the  lakes  and  the 
dwresoftiie  river,  and  kUI  ^i«at  numbers.  Here  also  breed  goldfinches,  nightingales 
larki,  green  parrot^  long-tailed  parrots,  others  of  most  beautiful  planage,  and  peacocks; 
nor  are  there  wanting  ostriches,  and  birds  of  prey." 

Tlie  Jesuits  laboured  so  assiduously  and  successfully  to  convert  the  Indians, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  came  under  the  power  of  the  former ;  they 
extended  their  dominion  over  Paraguay,  and  organised  the  Indians  into  a  disci- 

{>Hnedbodyof  miUtia,  and  prevented  aU  persons,  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
rom  entering  their  territories. 

From  Paraguay  Mid  Parang  they  drew  great  revenues;  their  converts  worked  for 
them  cheerfully,  at  stated  periods,  on  their  plantations;  and  the  Jesuits  not  only 
imported  every  thing  necessary  for  their  people  from  Europe,  but  they  also  sent 
immense  sums  to  tM  superiors  of  their  order  at  Rome.   The  Indians  were  care* 
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fully  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  language ;  they  were  instructed  in  all  sorts 
of  useful  arts,  and  trained  to  the  fatigues  oT  military  life.  They  were  formed  into 
large  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  welt  supplied  with  arms  and  ammitnition : 
08  cavalry,  the  aboriginals  were  distinguished  equestrians; 

Many  hundred  thousands  of  the  native  races  came  under  the  authority  of,  and 
became  infatuated  subjects  to,  the  Jesuit  Others.  But  in  1750  the  courts  of  Ma- 
drid and  Lisbon  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  definitively  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  possessions  in  the  western  world. 

Commissions  were  appointed  in  1752,  to  carry  this  treaty  into  execution. 
The  representations  of  the  Jesuits,  who  secretly  thwarted  the  extension  of  the 
Portugese  limits,  caused  a  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  which  the  Indians 
took  an  active  part  against  the  Portuguese.  The  court  of  Lisbon,  in  consequence, 
or  rallier  the  Marquis  of  Pombal  began  to  entertain  suspidona  of  die  real  motive 
of  the  Jesuits  in  forming  such  extensive  establishments  in  America. 

Soon  after,  a  trial  was  instituted  against  one  of  the  order  in  France  by  some 
of  the  merchants  concerned  in  speculations  at  Martinique,  which  had  involved 
tiie  society  in  debt.  On  this  trial  the  institute  of  their  order,  and  thar  rasters 
were  examined,  and  found  to  contain  principles  and  doctrines  subversive  of 
monarchy,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  consequently  decreed  to 
suppress  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  France.  On  the  year  following,  the  King  of 
Portugal  was  assassinated,  and  it  was  resolved  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  that 
kingdom. 

This  was  followed  by  their  expulsion  from  Spain  and  Naples,  in  1767,  and 
in  1773  Pope  Clement  (Gungarelli)  XIV.  totally  abolished  the  society. 

They  were  banished  from  America  soon  after,  and  the  cure  of  the  native 
tribes  they  had  converted,  was  transferred  to  priests  of  other  orders,  but  chiefly 
to  the  Franciscans,  and  the  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  civil  officers. 

On  their  expulsion  from  the  territories  on  the  banks  of  the  Parang,  there 
were  discovered,  in  thirty  settlements  alone,  no  less  than  7^9,590  horses,  13,900 
mules,  and  271,540  sheep. 

The  presiaioA^  or  garrisons  of  this  province,  when  under  Spanish  nde,  were 
nineteen  in  number,  without  counting  the  capital,  in  which  was  a  body  Of  350 
guardsmen,  as  well  of  infantry  as  of  horse. 

ISesides  these,  there  were  boats  which  plied  on  the  rivers  to  impede  the  pusses 
to  the  infidels,  or  to  surprise  and  cutoff  their  retreats. 

Along  the  Parang,  and  along  the  Paraguay,  north  to  Angostura,  the  country 
is  low,  marshy,  and  without  fuel.  Wooded  marshes  occur  further  north.  The 
greater  part  of  the  interior  country  is  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  forests ;  the  vaUeys  and  pluns  are  nearly  destitute 
of  wood,  and  afford  exceUent  pssture-ground.  The  clunate  is  salubrious  and 
temperate.  Its  rtuny  season  lasts  from  March  to  June.  The  productions  are 
numerous.  The  Yerba-mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  was,  it  is  stated,  exported  formerly 
to  the  amount  of  8,000,000  lbs.  Great  quantities  of  timber  are,  however,  floated 
down  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton  have  been  also  exported. 
The  indigo-plant  and  caoutchouc-tree  grow  wild.  Exclusive  ol  the  navigable 
Paraguay  and  Paranil  rivers,  the  River  Tibiquari,  whidi  traverses  the  sonUiem 
districts,  is  navigable  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 
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The  Population  of  Paraguay,  according  to  Azara's  Work,  published  in  1809. 


NAMES. 


VttW  

Y*gi»<^  W  

Ypane  (a)  , 

G  narambare  (a)  

Ar«gua  c*)  

AllM(*)  

AUnfa)  

T<*«y  (a)  

Yt«pe  (J)  , 

Caaaapa(a)  

Vuiy  <i)  

8.  Marta  da  Fe  (■).... 

SaBtiago  (■)   , 

8.  IgDacio  Mtri  (■}.. 
B.  Ignacio  GuaaM  (a)  . 

Sania  Rtiaa  (a)  ■< 

8.  Coame  (a)  

Yupaa  (■)  

Candelarla  (a)  

Bantm  Anoa  (t)  , 


Ciirpua  . 
Trinidad  (■). 


J  ran*  (■) 

8.  Joaquin  {>)....• 
B.  EaUnialato  (■) . 
Ital«ii  (•)  


Luque  (p)  , 

Frnntira  (p)  

Lambara  (pj  

Limpio  (p)  

Coaccpmn  (t).... 
Yqiuunandlya  (p)  • 
CiinigHaty  (i) .. 


Date  oT 
their 
PoufidatiM, 

yrmrr. 
15U 
1330 
133S 
I33S 
IS3S 
IMS 
1S.18 
IMS 
1073 
IflOT 
ISlO 
IMS 
I&03 
15U 
I6M 
IG9S 
1631 
IflM 
1527 

leu 

loss 

ITDG 

loss 

1746 
1749 
1760 
|A96 
1633 
1718 
1766 
1783 
1773 
WM 
1719 


Carried  forward. 


Sonla. 


number, 
MS 
3.003 
37« 
3M 
MM 
SOS 

OJi 

93% 

li4 

7» 

674 
).I44 
1,097 

H06 

864 
1,163 
1.036 
1,J09 
1,M4 
1,430 
3,S07 
1,017 

i.isa 

834 

7» 

3UI 
7,088 
3,813 
9,187 

8U 
1. 769 
1,901 

970 
2,254 


N  A  M  b  S. 


Date  of 

tlieir 
t'ntmd^iion. 


Soolr. 


49,836 


Broagbt  forward . 

CarlmlMUT  (p)  

ViltKrica  (t)  

Htaiy  (p)  

Vac*  Guasn  (p)  

B.  *y(p)  ....r.  

Arroyo*  (p)  

»iM  cp>  

Cariytp)  

YliitiiDiri (ft)  .... 

I'iribebui  (p)  

Caacitp  (p)  

S,  RiM]ue  (p}  

Qti  LT.  poty  (p)  

••"-V'  (P)  

K.r.,^„,,ry  (p)  , 

■C'-pi-".'  (PJ  

t  ta-,h'vlj{p)  

.S.  I.orenio  (p)  

AKIeta  (p)  

K'.  nioliiiM  (p)  

|f;irj>pegaa  (p)  

Qiiiiiidy  (p)  

Q.ii<iiiih«  (p)  

lAcHay(p)  

V  UlCUT  (PJ  

C.  apum  fp)  

jNt'inllillCU  (t)  

L lurcleH  (p).......... .... 

7'Hqiii.r-a<  (p>   

Kmboacada  (m)   

Tabapy(B)  

LoToto,  8  


rara. 

'l7M 
1376 
1773 
IT8S 
1780 
1781 
1791 
1770 

i7as 

1640 

1170 
1770 
I76S 
176B 
1773 
1640 
17«« 
1773 
1714 
1777 
1723 
1733 
1777 
1783 
1700 
J  787 
1779 
1790 
1101 
1740 
1033 
1333 


Totel  of  amib. 


BpaniRrdi  fahaUiing  Indian  aeltlooiaBta  not  compriaed  in  tba  abOTV^  

 ^Totil  populatWiB  In  1U9. 


numbw. 
S,.flSB 

1,07a 

I  014 

sn 

866 
4t7 
ltt7 
719 
«H 
610 

1.066 
733 
3M 

a.35a 

307 
5,309 
2.2S5 
t  ISO 
3,098 

458 
lAK 
l,8»4 
l,tS0 

898 
1,900 

659 
1,730 

031 

9M 

848 

644 
1,910 


91,347 


3,133 


NoTB.— TiM  lottM  (o)  iDd^tM  «lty  i  (t)  tvi»  1  (p)  piriab  i  (a)  aatticDMnH  of  IndUiw  i  (n;  atnlrnmil  of  mulauoea 
or  pM|da  of  colour. 

The  state  of  Paraguay  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Paiaguay, 
which,  with  the  Bermejo,  flows  into  the  ParaniL  Aided  by  Buenos  Ayres, 
Paraguay  was  freed  from  Spanish  doinination. 

AsuNSiONj  the  capital,  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country. 
Villa  Real  de  Concepcion,  with  4000  inhabitants,  lies  further  north  on  the 
Paraguay,  and  is  the  place  to  which  the  produce  of  the  forests  of  Yerba-Mate  U 
brought :  these  forests  cover  the  hills  from  uxty  to  eighty  railes  east  of  the 
capital. 

The  more  recent  accounts  of  Paraguay,  by  Robertson  and  others,  describe  the 
state  of  cultivation  superior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  Argentine  slates. 
White-washed  cottages  were,  says  Mr.  Robertson,  frequently  seen  among  the  trees, 
and  around  them  were  considerable  fields  of  cotton,  yucca,  and  tobacco.  Indian 
com,  and  sugar-cane,  were  frequently  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farm-houses ;  and 
there  was  abundance  of  wood  and  prickly  nears,  with  the  latter  the  cultivated 
country  and  paddocks  are  well  provided.  The  dictator  possessed  nearly  half  the 
country;  the  savannah,  pasture-lands  and  forests,  the  estates  of  the  Jesuit 
missions,  and  other  corporate  religious  bodies,  and  many  country-houses  and 
farming-establishments,  were  confiscated  and  seized  by  him  in  the  name  of  the 
state.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  he  sedulously  improved  all  these  properties, 
and  rendered  ihem  productive.   On  some  parts  large  cattle  and  horse  farms 
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were  established.  He  let  others  at  moderate  or  nominal  rents,  subjected  to  be 
well  cnltivated.  His  cavalry  was  supplied  by  the  pasture  &rms.  Monthly 
reports  of  the  farms  were  invariably  demanded  and  received  .by  him.  He  ex- 
tended the  agricultural  operations  far  beyond  annual  gathei^gs  of  tnate,  or  tea, 
the  culture  of  some  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  yucca.  In  1820  the  plague  of 
locusts  overran  and  destroyed  eighty  leagues  of  circuit.  To  avert  famine,  he 
compelled  the  fermers  to  sow  a  second  crop ;  the  harvest  of  which  was  most 
abundant.  By  despotic  r^olations,  he  extended  his  agricultural  improvements 
over  tiie  i^ok  country.  Bice,  maize,  cotton,  culinary  vegetables  were  grown; 
and  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses  was  extensively  promoted.  Paraguay  tea 
is  as  much  used  in  Chile,  La  Plata,  Peru,  atid  Brazil,  as  China  tea  in  England. 
He  also  compelled  them  to  establish  manufactories.  His  government  was 
absolute,  though  the  whole  was>  nominally  republican.  He  allowed  of  no  public 
debt.  If  the  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video  were  ended  ; — ^if 
those  countries  were  tranquillised,  the  period  will  have  arrived  when  a  very  lucra- 
tive trade  may  be  carried  on  with  tiie  fertile  r^on  of  Paraguay  and  the  countries 
drained  by  the  Parank  and  its  afiSuents.  In  his  day  Francia  may  have,  as  a  dic- 
tator, prepaivd  this  state  for  future  prosperity. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MONTE  VIDEO,  OR  URUGUAV. 


Thb  republic  of  Uruguayj  or  Batida  Oriental,  extends  from  the  northern 
coast  and  banks  of  the  La  Plata,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Brazil.  It  is  but 
imperfectly  explored  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  River  Uruguay,  This  state  extends 
on  the  west,  alons;  the  Uruguay  River  about  300  miles,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
for  about  200  miles.  The  avei^e  width,  from  east  to  west,  exceeds  230  miles. 
Estimated  area  69,000  square  miles. 

Uruguay  has  generally  an  undulating  fertile  soil,  with  occasional  broken  inter- 
ruptions, and  is  almost  destitute  of  forest  trees.  The  climate  is  temperate ;  it  never 
freezes.  Rain  falls  abundantly  during  winter,  but  seldom  in  summer.  Cultiva- 
tion is  neglected  for  pasturage.  Catue  and  horses  form  the  wealth  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  artides  of  export  are  hides,  skins,  hair,  horns,  and  jerked  beef. 
Sheep  breeding  and  rearing  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 

In  a  Spanish  work,  which  we  have  quoted,  Monte  Video  is  asserted  to  be 
Jhvouied  by  nature,  as  if  it  had  been  selected  for  the  display  of  fertility  and 
bwity.  and  not  less  important  on  account  of  its  geographical  situation,  at  the 
moaUi  of  the  River  La  Plata,  forty  leagues  distant  from  the  capital  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Its  climate,  which  has  sensibly  improved  during  the  last  forty  years,  is 
temperate  and  humid;  but  as  that  quality  is  moderated  by  the  invariably  dry 
land  winds  from  the  north-west — commonly  called  pa$tagero$,  because  the 
pass  through  the  open  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres— and  by  its  proximity  to  the 
ocean,  the  temperature  of  its  atmosphere  is  the  most  healthy  possible.  In  the 
war  1810,  that  province  numbered  a  population  of  from  60,000  to  70,000  souls, 
including  that  of  the  city,  which  was  not  less  than  20,000.  In  1825,  however,  it 
scarcely  contained  from  40,000  to  50,000,  that  is,  10,000  in  the  city,  and  the  re. 
mainder  in  the  country.  There  are  many  inhabited  places  in  it :  as,  Maldonado, 
Colonia,  Santa  Lucia,  Camelones,  San  Jose,  San  Carlos,  Soriano,  and  Cerro 
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Largo,  which  are  alt  towns;  and  the  Tillages  are  Toledo,  Pando,  Rocha,  Fenarol, 
Piedras,  San  Salvador,  Minas,  Florida,  Porongos,  Colte,  Bacas,  Nivoraa,  Espi- 
niUa,  Mercedes,  Faisandii,  and  Hervidera.  The  decrease  of  population  was  occa- 
rioned  first  hj  the  war  with  Spain,  whidi  in  that  t«rritory  was  carried  on  as  in  no 
other  part  of  the  united  provinces ;  by  the  civil  war  which  raged  there, 
during  the  revolution  against  Spain  ;  and  also  by  the  domination  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, or  firazilians,  from  which,  being  universally  detested,  the  natives 
have  fled  in  great  numbers,  emigrating  to  the  other  provinces.  Monte  Video 
was  peopled,  little  more  than  about  a  century  ago,  by  a  colony  sent  from 
BuenoB  Ayres.  At  that  time  the  country  was  occupied  by  a  multitude  of 
Indians,  ox  whom  now  only  remain  the  very  few  who  live  in  the  remote 
parts,  known  by  the  name  of  Charreca$*  The  new  colonists  found  the  country 
abounding  with  vicuna.  Since  that  time  the  soil,  fertile  in  all  parts,  even 
in  the  mountains  with  which  it  abounds,  appears  to  have  been  used  particu- 
larly for  grazing,  its  cattle  having  continued  all  along  to  be  the  staple  branch  of 
tiie  commerce  of  Monte  Video  ;  not  only  by  reason  of  the  exportation  of  vicuna 
and  horse-hides,  but  also  of  scJted  meat  and  tallow.  Monte  Video  at  one  time 
possessed  thiity-three  establishments  for  curing  meat;  eadi  of  them  killing  at 
least  one  hundred  bead  of  cattle  daily,  without  that  consumption  being  feU  in 
regard  to  the  vicuna,  the  multiplication  of  which  race  is  assisted  there  by  an  in- 
finite variety  of  natural  circumstances.  Nearly  the  whole  country  abounds  in 
excellent  pastures,  of  excellent  quality,  and  fertilised  by  the  irrigation  of  rivers, 
rivulets,  and  springs.  At  each  step  the  traveller  finds  himself  meeting  with 
streams  of  pure  water,  the  scenery  presents  a  constant  succession  of  hilts, 
eminences,  meadows,  wilds,  rugged  defiles,  and  mounteins.  The  principal  rivers 
are,  the  Uruguay,  JVeffro,  Ybiqui,  CeboUati,  Yi,  Santa  Xucui,  Guafitayf  Diaman, 
Arapei^  Guarey,  Olimar,  Pardoj  Tacuari,  Yytiaron,  and  Taeuarembd,  The  cur- 
rents of  these  rivers  are  formed  by  countless  streams,  "  many  of  them  very 
considerable,  which  run  in  all  directions,  excepting  an  elevated  ridge  of  land 
which  crosses  the  whole  province,  and  is  called  CuchiUa  grande*  Almost  all  these 
rivers  might  be  made  navigable  through  the  greatest  part  of  tiieir  course.  Those 
that  are  now  navigated  are  the  Uruguay,  Negro,  CeboUati,  and  Santa  Lucia." 

MoKTB  Video,  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lUo  de  la  Flata, 
was  founded  near  its  mouth  by  order  of  Ileld-marshal  Don  Bruno  de 
Zavala,  in  1726.  "  Until  1807  was  a  small  place,  having  only  one  parish  and 
a  convent  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco.  It  hod  once  a  house  of  Jesuite.  It  is 
situate  on  a  lofty  spot,  upon  a  bay.  It  has  a  citadel  or  castie,  which  is  badly 
constructed,  with  four  bulwarks  and  some  batteries  for  its  defence — the  same  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  town,  which  is  well  fortified  .with  a  strong 
wall  and  suffident  artillery,  is  inhabited  bymorethan  10,000  souls,  amongst  whom 
■re  some  rich  and  noble &milies.  The  climate  is  excellent,  cheerfiil,  andhealthy, 
the  soil  fertile  and  abounding  in  vegetable  productions,  and  flesh  and  fish  ate  so 
plentiful  as  to  cost  almost  nothing.  Its  principal  commerce  consists  in  the  hides 
of  cattle,  and  these  are  killed  merely  for  the  above  perquisites.  It  is  111  miles 
east'South-eSst  from  Buenoa  Ayres,  in  latitude  34  de^.  50  min.  30  sec.  south, 
and  longitude  56  dee.  16  min.  west."   Such  is  the  description  of  Alcedo. 

Few  places  in  Spanish  America  have  experienced  a  greater  change  in  poli- 
tical consequence  and  physical  energies,  smce  the  time  Alcedo  wrot^  than 
Uruguav.  Independently  of  its  wars  with  Buenos  Ayres,  it  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  the  English  expedition  which  visited  the  Rio  la  Plata  in  1806.  It 
was  for  sdme  little  time  in  possession  of  the  British  troops,  and  finally  evtc» 
ated  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1807. 

The  town  of  Monte  Video,  according  to  Mr.  Mawe,  is  tolerably  well  buH<^ 
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Btanding  on  a  gentle  elevation  at  the  extremity  of  a  smalt  peninsula,  and  is  walled 
entirely  round — 

**IU  population  amoaoted  ia  1820  to  betveen  15,000  aod  18,000  souls.  The 
harbour^  although  shoaU  and  quite  open  to  the  pamperos,  is  the  best  in  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  ;  it  has  a  very  softbotlom  of  deep  mud.  Wheo  tbe  wind  continues  for  some  time 
at  north-east,  ships  drawing  twelve  feet  water  are  frequentlv  aground  for  several  days, 
so  that  the  harbour  caonot  be  called  a  good  one  for  vessels  above  300  or  400  tons." 

There  are  but  few  ca|ntal  buildings ;  the  town  in  general  consists  of  houses  of 
one  story,  floored  with  brick,  and  provided  with  very  poor  conveniences.  In  the 
square  is  a  handsome  cathedral,  awkwardly  situated ;  opposite  to  it  is  an  edifice 
divided  into  a  town-house  or  cabOdOf  and  a  prison.  The  streets  having  no  pave- 
ment, are  clouded  with  dust  or  loaded  with  mud  as  the  weather  happens  to  be 
dry  or  wet  In  seasons  of  drought  the  want  of  water  is  a  eeiious  inconvenience 
the  spring  which  principally  supplies  the  town  being  two  miles  distant. 

ProTiaionB  are  cheep  and  abundant  Beef  is  plentiful,  and,  though  rarely  &t 
cr  fine,  makes  eicellent  soup.    The  pork  it  not  eatabk. 

The  inhabitants  of  Monte  Video,  particularly  the  Creollans,  are  described  as 
humane  and  well-disposed,  token  not  actuated  by  political  or  religious  prejudica. 
Their  habits  of  life  are  indolent  and  temperate.  The  ladies  are  generally  affable 
and  polite,  fond  of  dress,  and  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  persons ;  they  adopt  the 
Bnglish  or  French  fashions  at  home,  but  go  abroad  usually  in  black,  and  always 
covered  vitli  a  targe  veil  or  mantle.  At  mass  they  invariably  appear  in  black 
silk,  bordered  with  deep  fringes.  They  delight  in  conversation,  are  vivacious, 
and  very  courteous  to  strangers. 

The  chief  trade  of  Monte  Video  consists  in  hides,  tallow,  and  dried  or  jerked 
l>eef :  the  two  first  are  exported  to  Europe,  and  the  latter  is  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  especially  to  ttte  Havannah.  The  coarse  copper  from  Chile  in  square 
cakes,  is  sometimes  shipped  here,  as  welt  as  mati,  or  tea  of  Paraguay,  the  in- 
fusion of  which  is  as  common  a  beverage  in  these  parts  as  tea  is  in  England. 

The  climate  of  Mmte  Video  is  humid.  The  weather  in  tbe  winter  months 
(June,  July,  and  August),  is  at  times  boisterous,  and  tlie  air  in  that  season  is 
generally  keen  and  piercing.  In  summer  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  is  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  thunder-storms,  preceded  by  terrific  lightning,  which 
frequently  damages  the  shipping, — and  followed  by  heavy  rain,  which  sometimes 
destroys  the  harvest  The  heat  is  oppressive,  and  is  rendered  more  so  to 
strangers  by  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  wnich  infest  every  apartment. 

The  town  stands  on  a  basis  of  granite.  The  high  mount  on  the  opposite  akle 
of  the  bay  is  crowned  with  a  tigbthouse,  and  gives  name  to  the  town. 

Barriga  Negra  is  distant  alraut  160  miles  north-east  from  Monte  Video,  about 
120  from  Maldonado,  and  ninety  from  the  town  of  Minas.  The  surrounding 
country  is  mountainous,  well-watered,  and  partly  wooded ;  the  banks  of  the 
streams  are  covered  with  trees,  rarely,  however,  of  large  size  ;  for  the  creeping 
plants,  interweaving  with  the  shoots,  check  their  growth  and  form  an  impenetrable 
thicket  In  this  district  are  the  great  breeding  estates,  many  of  which  were 
stocked  with  from  60,000  to  200,000  head  of  cattle.  These  are  herded  principally 
by  Peons  from  Paraguay,  who  live  in  hovels  at  convenient  distances.  Ten  thousand 
head  are  allotted  to  four  or  five  Peons,  who  collect  them  every  morning  and 
evening ;  and  drive  them  once  or  twice  a  mouth  into  peons  where  they  are  kept 
for  a  night.  The  cattle  by  this  mode  of  management  are  tamed ;  a  vicious  beast 
is  never  seen  among  them.  Breeding,  alone,  is  attended  to  ;  neither  butter  nor 
cheese  is  made,  and  milk  is  scarcely  known  as  an  article  of  food.  The  constant 
food  is  beef,  eaten  generally  without  bread,  and  frequently  without  salt  This 
habitual  subsistence  on  animal  food  would  probably  engender  diseases,  were  it 
not  corrected  by  regularly  drinking  their  favourite  mate. 
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AgricuHure. — ^There  is  abundance  of  excellent  clay,  and  plenty  of  wood  nett 
the  maT^in  of  the  riven,  yet  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  an  enclosure,  eTeofori 
kitchen-garden,  much  more  so  fora  corn-field.  They  generally  choose  thegroondi 
for  tillage  by  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  so  as  to  have  one  side  or  sometimes  two  sidei 
bounded  by  it ;  the  remainder  is  fenced  in  the  most  clumsy  manner.  Ploogtung  ii 
performed  bv  two  oxen  yoked  to  a  crooked  piece  of  wood  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  pointed  at  the  end.  After  the  ground  has  been  roughly  broken  op, 
wheat  is  sown,  without  any  attempt  to  cleanse  it  from  nozioua  seeds.  'WbOe  it 
grows  up,  wild  oats,  poppies,  and  other  pernidous  weeds  ^row  among  it  in 
luxuriance.  Indian  com,  beans,  melons,  &c.,  are  alt  treated  in  a  similar  my. 
The  wheat  is  cut  down  with  sickles  and  gathered  into  sheaves.  A  circular  pen  <rf 
from  forty  to  sixty  yards  in  diameter  is  then  formed  with  rails  and  hides ;  in  Uie 
centre  of  this  enclosure  is  placed  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  straw.  The 
pile  is  so  formed  aa  to  have  the  ears  on  the  outside.  A  small  qnanti^  it  pulled 
down  towards  the  drcumference  of  the  circle,  and  a  herd  of  about  twenty  mires 
is  driven  in,  which,  being  untamed,  are  easily  frightened  and  made  to  gallop 
round.  At  this  pace  they  are  kept  by  means  of  whips  for  four  or  five  hoDrs,QDtil 
the  corn  is  trodden  out  of  the  ears,  and  the  straw  completely  broken  up.  Anodur 
parcel  of  sheaves  is  then  pulled  down,  and  a  fresh  herd  of  mares  is  let  in,  and 
this  operation  is  repeated  until  the  whole  heap  is  threshed,  and  t^e  straw  is  broken 
into  uiaff.  In  this  state  it  is  left  until  the  wind  happens  to  lis^  and  then  it  ii 
winnowed.  It  is  sewed  up  in  hides,  and  sent  to  the  sea-ports,  where  biscuit  k 
baked. 

The  climate  and  soil  are  favourable  for  the  growth  of  grapes,  apples,  peadies, 
and  every  species  of  fruit  belonging  to  the  temperate  zone,  but  these  are  not 
generally  cultivated.  The  potato  would  thrive  abundantly,  but  the  people 
remain  averse  to  improving  thdr  means  of  subsistence,  and  seem  to  msh 
for  nothing  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  The  Peons,  brought  bm 
Paraguay  in  their  infancy,  grow  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  in  a  state  of  serntode, 
uncheered  by  domestic  comfort  ;  at  that  period  they  generally  wander  in  search 
of  employment  toward  the  coast,  where  money  is  in  greater  plenty.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  an  honest  and  harmless  race,  though  as  liable  from  their  condi* 
tion  to  acquire  habits  of  gambling  and  intoxication,  as  the  higher  daases :  many 
of  whom  fall  victims  to  those  vices. 

Among  the  many  natural  advantages  which  many  parts  of  Uruguay  possoae^ 
are  the  frequent  falb  in  the  brooks  and  lai^r  streams,  which  might  be  con- 
verted to  various  mechanical  purposes,  if  the  population  were  nnmerwts  ud 
better  instructed. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


TliE  RIVERS  PLATA,  PARANA,  PARAGUAY,  URUGUAY,  AND  THEUt 

TRIBUTARIES. 

Wbbb  the  regions  drained  by  the  River  Plata,  and  its  great  and  numerous 
tributaries,  populously  settled  by  an  enterprismg  people,  the  inlaud  navlga^oo 
which  communicates  with  the  rich  soils  and  products  uf  those  vast  and  exteiuire 
regions  of  the  Argentine  republics,  would  render  these  countries  among  the  most 
prosperous  and  powerful  in  the  world. 

The  Plata  is  one  of  the  largest  known  rivers  in  South  America,  after  the 
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AmasoD.  tt  was  discovered  by  Juaii  Diaz  de  Solis  in  1515 ;  who  uavigated  it 
as  far  as  a  small  island  in  latitude  34  deg.  23  min.  30  sec.  south,  and  who,  having 
seen  on  the  shores  some  cabins,  had  the  boldness  to  disembark  with  ten  men ; 
when  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  aborigines.  Fire  years  aflerwards,  Se- 
bastian Cabot,  who,  from  neglect,  passed  from  the  service  of  the  English  to  that 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  sent  to  discover  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  But,  finding 
bimself  impeded  in  his  views  by  the  disobedience  of  his  crews,  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  entering  the  River  Plata,  which  he  navigated  as  far  as  the  island 
discovered  by  Solis,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Gabriel.  Seven 
leagues  above  this  island  he  discovered  a  river  which  he  called  San  Salvador, 
and  another  at  thirty  leagues'  distance,  which  the  natives  called  Sarcana ;  where 
he  built  a  furt.  He  then  pursued  his  voyage  as  far  as  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Parang  and  Parao^uay,  and  leaving  the  former  to  the  west,  entered  by  the  second, 
and  had  a  battle  with  the  Indians,  in  which  he  lost  twenty-five  men  ;  but  succeeded 
in  routing  them,  taking  from  them  treasures  of  silver,  which  they  had  brought 
from  Peru ;  and,  supposing  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  this  metal  in  the  ter- 
ritories washed  by  the  river,  called  it  Rio  de  la  Plata  (River  of  Stiver);  whereby 
it  lost  the  name  of  Solis,  first  given  it  by  the  discoverer.'*' 

This  river  receives  in  its  extensive  course  the  water  of  various  other  large  rivers. 
It  is  subject  to  inundations  for  many  leagues  from  its  banks,  fertilising  the  land 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Nile.  The  distance  from  the  conflux  of  the  Paraguay 
and  ParanfLto  its  mouth,  is  about  200  leagues  by  the  course  of  the  river,  it  is 
interspersed  with  beautiful  islands,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels. 

The  Rio  Plata  is  at  its  mouth  about  150  miles  wide;  from  Cape  San  Antonio 
on  the  south,  to  Point  Negro  on  the  north.  From  thence  to  the  junction  of  the 
Uruguay,  it  preserves  its  name,  being  afterwards  called  the  Parang.  Although 
the  whole  of  it  is  navigable,  it  has  many  shoals  aud  rocks.  Between  Point 
Fiedras  on  the  south,  and  Point  Yeguas  on  the  north,  it  is  fifty-three  miles 
wide.  The  coloured  water  which  it  brings  down  is  often  visible  in  the  Atlantic 
about  100  miles  from  its  emboachure.  The  estuary  of  the  Plata  is  generally  shallow, 
and  the  navigation  extends  along  the  southern  shores,  but  the  channel  along  ita 
northern  shores  is  sufficiently  deep  for  ships  drawing  about  twenty  feet,  as  far 
as  opposite  Buenos  Ayres,  on  its  southern  shore.  Vessels  drawing  more  thaa 
sixteen  feet  of  water  can  seldom  approach  nearer  the  town  than  seven  or  eight 
miles;  smaller  vessels  enter  the  inner  roads  to  within  about  two  miles  of  Buenos 


shoals,  may  hereafter  be  rendered  easy  by  the  aid  of  steam  tug-boats.  The 
tides  are  perceptible  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres,  but  between  Point  Las  Piedras  and 
Point  Yeguas  the  water  is  generally  fresh. 

The  PabanA  rises  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes  to  the  sooth  of  the  city 
of  San  Joas  del  Rev,  in  some  lofty  sierras,  in  Brazil,  and  flows  a  course  for  the 
estimated  distance  of  more  than  1000  miles,  receiving  innumerable  tributaries, 
many  of  them  navigable  from  the  north,  west,  east,  and  south. 

At  about  300  miles  from  its  mouth  two  falls  impede  its  navigation.  The 
country  through  which  it  flows  is  temperate  and  very  fertile. 

When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  there  were  in  the  thirty  settlements  of  the 

*  Another  version  of  the  oTinu  of  the  name  is  given  by  the  Spaniards,  who  say  that  Martim  de 
Zousa,  holding  the  captmntMp  of  SLVicent,  fumUlied  Alexo  Garcia,  a  Portuguese,  with  an  escort  to 
explore  the  wilds  to  the  west  of  Brazil.  By  the  route  of  the  Tiet£,  he  reached  the  Paraguay, 
which  he  crossed,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior.  He  returned,  it  is  said,  loaded  with  silver,  and 
some  gold ;  he  halted  on  the  Paraguay,  waitiug  for  his  son,  with  some  of  his  people,  and  sent  ac 
the  same  time  to  Brazil  an  account  of  the  discovery,  lie  was  surprised  by  a  body  of  Indians,  who 
killed  him  and  took  his  son  prisoner.  The  following  year,  sixty  Portuguese,  who  were  sent  in 
search  of  Garcia,  were  also  massacred.  The  Spaniards  wlio  first  settled  on  this  river,  seeing  so 
much  silver  amongat  these  Indians,  and  supposing  it  to  be  the  produce  of  the  country,  callea  tlie 
river  La  Plata. 


Ayres. 
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Parang  and  Paraguay,  769,589  horses,  13,905  mules,  and  271,537  sheep.  The 

fovernmetitf  arts,  and  manufactures,  which  were  instituted  in  this  territory  by  the 
osuits  were  considered  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  problem  not  to  be  solved  *.  whether 
it  should  prove  the  perfection  of  a  republic,  or  the^  it  should  be  looked  upon  as 
a  tyraniucal  despotism  eager  only  for  its  own  Interests,  and  tbe  establishment  of 
absolute  power.  (•$'«  the  '*  Christianismo  fellce"  of  Muratori,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  documents  for  the  extermination  of  the  Jesuits,  printed  by  order  of  the 
Spanish  government.) 

The  Parana,  which  the  first  discoverers  considered  as  the  chief,  on  account 
of  its  abundant  waters,  joins  the  Paraguay  in  latitude  27  deg.  16  min. ;  and  their 
united  streams  take  the  name  of  the  Parana. 

The  Rio  Faran^  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons'  burden  at  the  island 
ctf  Apip^,  about  120  miles  above  its  junction  with  tiie  Paraguay.  Below  this 
junction  it  is  studded  with  low  islands,  covered  with  wild  orange-trees  and  various 
trees  and  shrubs :  the  deepest  channel  has  always  from  two  to  three  fathoms 
of  water.  Before  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Uruguay,  it  separates  into  numerous 
branches,  which  form  a  delta.  Most  of  these  channels  are  navigable  for  boats; 
that  called  Parana  Guazu  has  seldom  less  than  two  fathoms  and  a  half  of  water, 
and  that  of  Las  Palmas  is  the  next  deepest  to  Guazu.  This  river  and  most  of 
its  confluents  bring  down  from  the  countries  within  the  tropics  to  the  higher  lati- 
tudes a  great  volume  of  water,  which  inundates  the  low  districts  along  its  banks 
from  February  to  May.  The  waters  rise  in  tho  end  of  December,  and  increase 
gradually  to  the  end  of  April ;  they  descend  to  their  lowest  point  in  July ;  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  the  inundation  rises  about  twelve  feet  above  the  lowest 
water  level,  and  leaves  a  slimy  deposit  which  enriches  the  soil. 

The  Paraguay  River  gives  its  name  to  the  state.    It  was  first  navigated  by 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  1526.    It  rises  in  about  13°  south  latitude. 
This  great  river,  from  authorities  relied  on  by  Mr.  Mawe,  flows 

"  In  a  southern  course  of  600  league*  before  it  enters  the  ocean  under  the  appellation 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  beads  of  the  Paraguay  are  270  miles  north-east  from 
Villa  Bella,  and  .  164  miles  north  from  Cuiaba,  aud  divided  into  many,  branches 
forming  complete  rivers;  which,  as  they  run  »outh,  successively  unite  and  form  tho 
channel  of  this  immense  river,  which  is  immediately  navigable.  To  the  west,  a  shmt 
distance  from  the  main  source  of  the  Paraguay*  u  that  of  the  Sypotuba,  which  dis- 
embogues on  Its  west  bank,  in  latitude  15  deg.  50  min.,  after  a  course  of  uxty  leagues. 
In  the  upper  part  of  this  river,  and  near  its  west  branch,  called  the  Jurubanba,  was 
formerly  a  gold  mine,  which  was  worked  with  considerable  profit;  but  the  superior 
advantages  derived  from  others  subsequently  explored  in  Matto  Grosso  and  Cuiba, 
caused  it  to  be  abandoned,  and  its  site  is  not  now  known  with  certainty.  The  little  Rivet 
Cabaral,  also  auriferous,  enters  the  Paraguay  on  the  west  side,  three  leagues  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Sypotuba.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter  lives  a  nation  of  ludians,  called 
Barbados,  from  the  distinction  peculiar  to  themselves,  among  all  the  Indian  natioos,  <rf 
having  laige  beards." 

The  confluence  of  the  Jauru  with  the  Paraguay  was  considered  a  pomt  (rf 
importance,  as  guarding  the  great  road  between  Villa  Bella  Cuiaba  and  the 

intermediate  establishments,  and  in  the  same  manner  commanded  the  navigation 
of  both  the  rivers,  and  defended  the  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  latter 
captainship.  The  Paraguay  from  this  place  has  a  free  navigation  upwards, 
almost  to  its  sources,  about  seventy  leagues  distant,  with  no  other  impediment 
than  one  large  fall. 

The  boundary  mark,  which  was  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Janru  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, was,  and  may,  if  not  destroyed,  be  still,  a  pyramid  of  beautiful  marble, 
brought  to  this  distant  point  from  Usbon.  It  bore  insCTiptions  commemorative 
of  the  treaty  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  which  the  re^)ective 
territories  were  defined. 
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The  chidn  of  mountains  which  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  Paragua, 
near  its  east  bank,  border  the  river  opposite  the  month  of  the  Jauru,  and 
are  terminated  seven  leagues  below  it  by  the  Morro  Excalvado.  East  of  this 
point  all  is  marsh;  and  nine  le^ues  below  it  there  flows  into  the  east  side  of  the 
Paraguay  a  deep  river,  called  Rio  Novo,  discovered  in  1786.  The  most  distant 
sources  of  this  river  are  the  rivulets  of  Santa  Anna  and  Bento  Gomez.  About 
latitude  17  deg.  33  min.,  the  western  banks  of  the  Paraguay  become  mountainous 
at  the  north  point  of  the  Serra  da  Insua,  vhicb,  three  leagues  to  the  south, 
makes  a  deep  break  to  form  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Oaiba.  Six  leagues  and  a 
half  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gaiba,  and  opposite  the  mountainous  bank  of  the 
Paraguay,  is  the  mouth  of  the  St,  Louren9o ;  twenty-six  leagues  above  this  the 
River  Cuiaba  enters  its  western  bank :  these  two  rivers  are  of  great  length. 
A  tributary,  the  Itiquira,  has  been  navigated  to  its  heads,  from  whence  the 
canoes  were  dragged  over  land  to  the  Sucuriu,  which  falls  into  the  Paranft. 
The  tributaries  Itiquira  and  Sucuriu  were  found  to  have  fewer  and  smaller  falls 
than  the  Ja^uari. 

The  navigation  to  the  town  of  Cuiaba  by  the  river  of  that  name,  from  its 
above-mentioned  confluence,  is  short  and  easy.  Three  leagues  above  this  place 
the  Guacho-uassu  enters  the  Cuiaba  by  its  eastern  bank,  and  on  the  same  aide, 
seven  leagues  further,  the  Guacho-mirim.  From  this  point  the  river  winds  in  a 
north-north-east  direction,  eleven  leagues  to  the  Island  of  Pirahim,  and  from 
thence  makes  a  laige  bend  to  the  east,  receiving  numerous  streams,  and  passes 
the  town  of  Cuiaba,  which  is  situated  a  mile  to  the  east  of  it  This  town  is 
ninety-six  leagues  to  the  east  of  Villa  Bella,  and  the  same  distance  by  water 
from  the  confluence  of  its  river  with  the  Paraguay.  It  is  lai^e,  and,  together 
with  its  dependencies,  contained,  in  1807,  30,000  souls.  It  was  then  well  pro- 
vided with  meat,  fish,  fruits,  arid  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  at  a  cheap  rate.  The 
country  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  has  mines.  They  were  discovered  in 
17I8,  and  were  estimated  to  produce  annually,  up  to  1805,  above  twenty  arrobas 
of  gold  of  extremely  fine  quality. 

Twenty  leagues  south-west  of  the  town  of  Cuiaba  is  the  settlement  of  St. 
Pedro  del  Rey,  the  largest  of  all  the  adjacent  settlements,  and  contained,  before 
the  reign  of  Francia,  about  2000  inhabitants.  The  River  Cuiaba  has  its  sources 
190  miles  above  the  town,  and  its  banks  have  been  cultivated  along  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  including  fourteen  leagues  below  the  town,  four  leagues 
below  the  principal  mouth  of  the  River  Porrudos,  the  Paraguay  is  bordered  by 
the  mountauis  that  separate  it  from  Gaiba  on  its  west  bank,  and  m  this  place  they 
obtain  the  appellation  of  Serra  das  Pedras  de  Amohr,  This  is  the  only  part 
said  not  annually  to  be  inundated  by  the  floods  of  the  river. 

From  the  Dourados,  the  Paraguay  runs  south  to  the  Serraa  of  Albuquerque, 
where  it  touches  directly  on  the  north  point,  on  which  is  situated  a  village  of  that 
name.  From  Albuquerque  the  Paraguay  turns  to  the  south-west.  It  skirts  its 
Serras,  which  terminate  at  the  end  of  six  leagues  higher  up  in  the  Serra  do  Ra- 
bicho,  opposite  idiich,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  is  situated  the  lower  south 
mouth  of  the  Paraguay-mirim.  This  is  an  arm  of  the  Paraguay,  which,  termi- 
nating here,  forms  an  island  fourteen  leagues  in  length  from  north  to  south :  it  is 
the  usual  channel  for  canoes  during  inundations.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Para- 
guay-mirim the  river  takes  a  southerly  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Taquoari, 
which  was  navigated  annually  by  flotillas  of  canoes  and  other  craft,  from  St.  Paulas 
to  Cuiaba,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Register  of  Jaural 

The  Embotetieu  enters  the  Biver  Paraguay  five  leagues  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Taquari,  and  on  the  same  side.  It  is  now  called  Mondego,  and  was  formerly 
navigated  by  the  traders  from  St.  Paul's,  who  entered  by  the  Anhaudery-nassu, 
the  south  branch  of  the  Pardo,  On  the  north  bank  of  the  Mondego,  twenty 
leagues  above  its  mouth,  the  Spaniards  founded  the  city  of  Xerez,  which  the 
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Paulistas  destroyed.  One  leegue  belov  the  mouth  of  tbe  Mondego  there  are 
two  high  insulated  mounts,  fronting  each  other  on  the  Paraguay ;  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mount  on  the  western  side,  near  the  bank  of 
the  river,  was  stationed  the  garrison  of  New  Coimbra,  founded  in  177^  ; 
last  and  sontheramost  Portuguese  establishment  on  the  great  Paraguay.  Eleven 
leagues  to  the  south  of  Coiinbnt,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Paraguay,  is  the  mouth 
of  Bahia  Negra,  a  lai^e  sheet  of  water  of  six  leagues  in  extent,  bong  five 
leagues  long  from  north  to  south :  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  wide-flooded 
plains  and  lands  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  mountains  of  Albuquerque.  At 
this  bay  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  both  banks  of  the  Pan^uay  terminated. 
From  thence  the  river  continues  to  latitude  21  dtg.,  where,  on  its  western  bank, 
is  situated  a  hill  known  to  the  Portuguese  by  the  name  of  Muuel  Jos6,  which 
was  crowned  with  a  Spanish  fort  with  four  pieces  of  artillerr,  called  Bourbon.  Three 
lei^es  above  ^is  the  little  River  Guirino  falls  into  the  f'aragoay  on  the  eastern 
side.  Nine  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  above  fort,  and  in  latitude  21  deg.  22 
min.,  are  other  mountains  on  both  sides  the  Paraguay,  which  command  this 
river.  Here  terminate  those  extensive  inundations  to  which  both  banks  of  the 
Paraguay  are  subject;  they  commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jauru,  and  to  this 
point  cover  an  area  of  100  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  forty  in  breadth  at 
thf^r  highest  floods,  forming  an  apparent  lake,  which  ge<^!;raphers  of  former  days, 
as  well  as  some  modems,  luive  termed  the  Xarayes.  Dunng  this  inundation, 
the  high  mountains  and  elevated  land  which  it  encloses  appear  like  superb 
islands,  and  the  lower  grounds  form  a  labyrinth  of  lakes,  bays,  and  ponds,  many 
of  which  remain  after  the  floods  have  subsided.  From  this  place  the  banks 
downward  are  in  general  high  and  firm,  particularly  the  eastern  or  Portuguese 
side.  In  latitude  22  d^.  5  min.,  the  Galban,  a  considerable  river  from  the  west, 
empties  itself  into  it. 

Between  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parank  there  runs  from  north  to  south  the 
Amanbay  chain  of  mountains ;  they  terminate  to  the  south  of  the  River  Iguatimy, 
From  these  mountains  rise  all  the  rivers  which,  from  the  Taquari  south,  flow  into 
the  Paraguay,  and  from  the  same  chain  also  proceed  many  other  rivers,  which, 
taking  n  contrary  direction,  flow  into  the  Parana;  one  of  them,  and  the  most  south, 
bemg  the  Iguatimy,  which  has  its  moutb  in  latitude  23  deg.  47  min.,  a  little  above 
the  Seven  Falls,  or  great  cataract  of  the  Paran^.  This  cataract  is  sublime.  It 
appears  from  below  as  six  rainbows.  The  Iguatimy  has  its  sources  ten  leagues 
aoove  this  place,  among  high  and  rugged  mounUuns.  The  River  Xexuy  enters 
the  Paraguay  on  the  east  side  in  latitude  24  deg.  11  min.,  twenty  leagues  below 
the  Ipane,  another  small  river,  called  the  Ipane-mirim,  intervening. 

A  river  of  such  vast  magnitude  as  the  Far^;uay,  in  a  temperate  and  salubrious 
climate,  abounding  with  fish,  bordered  by  extensive  plains  and  high  mountains, 
intersected  by  so  many  rivers,  bays,  lakes,  and  forests,  must  naturally  have  drawn 
many  <tf  the  Indian  nations  to  inhabit  its  banks ;  but  soon  after  the  settlement 
of  the  new  continent,  the  incursions  of  the  Paulistas  and  Spaniards  dispersed 
and  destroyed  numerous  tribes ;  the  Jesuits  removed  many  thousands  to  their 
settlements.  Other  tribes  fled  to  countries  less  favoured,  but  more  secure  by 
being  farther  distant,  and  more  difficult  of  approach.  The  emigration  of  one 
nation  to  districts  occupied  by  others,  created  inveterate  and  sanguinary  wars 
among  them,  which  soon  reduced  their  numbers.  The  tribes,  or  rather  remnants 
of  tribes,  still  settie  or  wander  on  the  borders  of  the  Upper  Paraguay. 

From  the  River  Xexuy,  downwards,  the  Paraguay  takes  its  general  coarse 
south  for  thirty-two  leagues  to  the  city  of  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay. 

Six  leagues  below  ^uncion,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Paraguay,  the  River 
Pilcomayo  enters  that  river  by  its  first  mouth ;  its  second  is  fourteen  or  sixteen 
leagues  lower.  In  this  space  some  other  smaller  rivers  enter  on  the  east  side. 
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and  amongst  them  the  Tibiquari,  on  an  arm  of  which,  twenty  le^ues  aoath-east 
from  AsunctoD,  is  Villa  Rica,  a  town  owning  much  property  in  cattle  on  its  exten* 
siTe  plains.  The  River  Vermejo,  or  Bermejo,  enters  on  the  west  «de  of  the  Pa- 
raguay, in  latitude  26  deg.  45  min.  Another  great  river,  the  Salado,  flows  in 
from  the  north-west,  and  joins  the  Paraguay  or  Parang  at  Espiritu  Santo,  in 
latitude  32  dee.  30  min. 

The  Kio  Uruguay  rises  in  the  Serra  Cubatao,  hardly  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  runs  for  a  considerable  distance,  first  west  and  then  south-west. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Ibicuy  and  Bio  Mirinai,  which  brings  down  the  waters 
of  the  Laeuna  de  Tbera,  it  turns  southwards,  and  in  that  direction  reaches  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  after  a  course  of  abont  800  miles.  The  navigation  is  interrupted 
by  numerous  falls,  which  are  only  passable  when  the  waters  are  at  their  greatest 
height  during  the  periodical  floods,  or  by  portages  in  tbe  dry  season.  Two  con- 
■iderable  cataracts  occur  below  31  deg.  south  latitude,  only  a  few  miles  from 
each  other;  thev  are  called  Salto  Grande  and  Salto  Cbico.  The  Salto  Grande 
consists  of  a  rocky  reef,  running  tike  a  wall  across  tbe  bed  of  the  river;  during 
the  floods  it  is  passable  in  boats,  but  at  low  water  it  may  be  crossed  on  horseback. 
The  largest  of  the  afiQuents  of  tbe  Rio  Uruguay  is  the  Rio  Negro,  which  joins 
it  from  tbe  east,  and  runs  upwards  of  250  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  traffic  is  carried  on  by  it  with  the  country  near  Lska 
Mirim. 

From  Cape  Santa  Maria,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Island  of  Apipe,on  the  Pa* 
nmkf  the  distance,  about  1250  miles,  is  navigable,  without  any  other  reef  than  the 
'English  Bank  {Banco  Ingfes),  which  would  cease  to  be  dangerous  if  the  naviga- 
tion were  attended  to.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  Parank  it  is  asserted  that 
there  is  not  a  rock:  its  bottom  is  clay  and  fine  sand ;  some  banks  and  shal- 
lows are  here  and  there  met  with,  but  a  channel  is  left  at  all  times  for  the 
passage  of  vessels ;  and  near  the  banks  there  is  a  greater  depth  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  channeL  The  Paraguay  is  also  asserted  to  be  equally  adapted  for 
navigation. 

The  Pileomayo  and  Bermejo,  or  Vermejo,  which  flow  into  the  Paranil,  both 
rise  in  Peru  ;  the  first  near  tbe  city  of  Potosi,  and  the  second  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tarij^  They  run  at  first  with  considerable  impetuosity  from  the  heights  whence 
they  descend;  but  through  tbe  flat  country,  they  flow  m  a  tranquil  and  majestic 
course.  They  have  numerous  windings,  on  account  of  the  want  of  fall  in  the  ground 
of  the  Gran  Chaco  through  which  they  run,  and  which  is  the  most  level  tract  of 
all  South  America.  The  rivers  which  intersect  this  vast  region  are  large;  they 
tend  to  ferUlise  it,  inasmuch  as  the  flatness  of  the  lands  facilitates  the  inundaUons 
during  the  risings  of  the  rivers  down  to  the  Pan^uay,  into  which  they  disemlx^ne 
themselves,  after  watering  the  lower  territory. 

The  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century  founded  a  city  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pileomayo,  and  called  it  La  Asuncion,  to  focilitate,  by  means  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  the  transport  of  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
that  countiy.  That  city,  as  well  as  another,  which  they  founded  on  the 
Faraway,  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  entirely  abandoned  by  the 
Spaniards. 

It  is  evident  that  all  productions  mi^ht  be  transported  down  to  the  Plata 
from  Peru  by  means  of  the  navigation  ol  Pileomayo  and  Bennejo. 

The  River  Salado,  which  rises  in  the  province  of  Salta,  and  unites  itself  to 
the  Paranll,  is  another  mighty  navigable  stream.  The  Gualegnay  and  the 
Negro  are  two  more  rivers,  of  the  third  class,  navigable  for  many  leagues. 

The  La  Plata,  ParenJi,  Paraguay,  and  their  affluents,  therefore,  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  possessed  by  the  principal  rivers  of  America  for  inland  navigation 
and  trade,  and  especially  for  steamboat  navigation. 

VOt.  III.  8  B 
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SECTION  XVII. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  SPANISH  REPUBLICS 


or 


SOUTH  AMERICA, 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SPANISH  COLONIAL  SYSTEM. 

We  have  given,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  statistics  of  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral  America.  We  hare  now  to  present,  in  as  clear  a  form  as  our  materials  will 
allow,  statistical  tables  and  accounts  relative  to  the  trade,  navigation,  prodocts, 
and  finances  of  the  Soath  American  Spanish  Repnblica. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  spirit  of  tne  Spanish  commercial  system 
has  descended  to  the  republics.  The  same  jealousy  of  foreigners  and  of  foreign 
products  is,  also,  still  remarkable.  In  order  to  elucidate  the  commercial 
and  fiscal  system  of  the  Spanish  American  Repubhcs  and  their  progress, 
we  must  sketch  briefly  that  by  which  they  were  oppressed  under  Spain,  and 
compare  with  it  the  systems,  by  which  they,  as  separate  governments^  oppress 
themselves. 

Spain,  with  absurd  regulations,  which  embarrassed  and  ruined  her  colonial 

commerce,  was  unable  to  export,  or  manufacture  the  raw  produce  of  her  vast 
colonies, — and  would  neither  permit  them  to  be  exported,  or  manufactuied,  by 
the  colonists, — nor  suffer  foreigners  to  export  them,  and  give  in  exchange  to  the 
colonists  those  articles  that  they  most  wanted.  A  contraband  trade  necessarily 
arose;  arU  this  illicit  trade  reduced  the  price  of  the  products  of  those  colonies 
to  a  wretched  rate, — as  their  sale  depended  on  the  uncertain  arrival  of  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  smuggling  vessels:  which  again,  were  exposed  to  the 
caprices,  and  interests,  of  those  officers  of  the  go%'emment,  whose  connivance 
they  were  obliged  to  purchase.  Spanish  colonial  agriculture  and  commerce  con- 
sequently languished ;  yet  some  colossal  fortunes  were  acquired  in  two  or  three 
years  by  generals,  intendants,  tmd  commissioners  of  customs. 


CHAPTER  II. 

STATISTICS  07  NEW  GBANADA. 


KxGEPTiKO  as  far  as  stated  in  the  accounts  hereafter  of  the  exports  of  the  pre> 
cious  metals,  we  have  no  details  on  which  we  can  place  any  reliance  of  the  former 
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trade  of  New  Granada  and  Spain.  Ab  far  as  manufactures  were  concerned, 
a  ccmtraband  trade  of  great  extent  was  carried  on  from  the  British  colonies. 

Treaties  of  reciprocity  have  been  negotiated  with  Colombia  ;  which  are  still 
binding  on  New  Granada,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  &&  The  commer- 
cial tantfs  and  regulations  have  undergone  varioua  alterations. 


REVENUE. 

CoHFABATxn  yiow  of  the  Revenue  of  New  Granada,  in  t^e  Years  1844  and  1845. 
Aowmg  the  Increase  or  Decrease  thereof. 


A  R  T  I  C  L  S  S. 
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x,700  H 
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M  778  » 
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TARIFF  DUTIES. 

By  the  last  decree  or  law  which  we  possess,  dated  Bogata,  the  24th  of  May, 
the  duties  on  importation  of  merchandise  by  foreign  ressels  were  based  on  the 
rate  of  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  duties  on  merchandise  imported  by  national  vessels,  or  vessels  belonging 
to  countries  with  which  there  are  treaties  of  reciprocity,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  produce  of  Venezuela  and  Lima,  are  treated  much  the  same  as  New 
Granada  products. 

There  is,  however,  a  long  tariff  of  specific  rates,  based  upon,  but  which  may 
add,  or  diminish,  the  general  rates  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  per  cent. 

ARTICLES  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

The  roUowing  articles,  unless  specially  rated  in  the  present  tariff,  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  duty:  viz.,  gold,  silver,  platina  In  powder,  bullion,  and  coin  ;  machines  and 
instruments  for  agricultural  purposes,  as,  machines  for  cleaning,  cotton-mills,  sugar-mills, 
and  sawing-mills,  also  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  implements  lor  the  use  of  the  mines ;  fire 
and  all  other  engines  ;  steam  vessels ;  all  machinery,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
and  repairing  bouses,  &c ,  and  for  clearing  out  harbours,  docks,  canals,  and  for  spinning 
and  weaving,  and  also  all  others  that  may  be  generally  applicable  to  arts  and  manufac- 
tures; beaver  and  nutria  skins;  bee-hives ;  surgical  instruments,  and  all  kinds  of  prepa- 
rations, and  books,  plates,  dec,  fit  for  medical  science ;  lithographic  types,  &c.;  books, 
boond  and  unbound,  pamphlets,  &c. ;  maps,  paintings,  statues,  busts,  medals,  and  col- 
lections of  antiquities ;  domestic  animals ;  seeds  and  plants  for  agriculture  and  garden 
purposes. 
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No  duty  shall  be  charged  on  merino  wool,  which  may  be  imported  previous  to  tbe 
1st  of  January,  1858,  nor  upon  tiles,  &c.,  stone,  bricks,  and  lime,  planks  and  bonrdinKft 
and  sawn  timber,  fit  for  buildings,  which  may  be  entered  at  the  Portm  Rio  Hacha,  previous 
to  the  3l8t  of  May,  184t>,  nor  upon  similar  building  materials,  imported  «t  the  Port 
Chagres,  entered  thereat  previous  to  tbe  17th  of  March,  1850. 

Carriages,  and  all  other  articles,  entered  for  the  use  of  forogn  diplomatic  agents, 
consuls,  vice-consuls,  &c.,  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  import  duties. 

The  importation  of  all  descriptions  of  books,  prints,  &c.  &c.,  which  may  be  contrary 
to  religion,  or  ofTensive  to  morals  and  decency,  and  injurious  to  the  public  good,  is  most 
strictly  prohibited.  But  under  this  head  are  not  included  works  and  prints,  &c.,  proper 
for  anatomical  study  or  for  the  6ne  arts. 

The  prohibition  to  import  anise,  and  essences  made  from  it,  sugar,  raw,  &c,  honey 
and  molasses,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indigo,  does  not  apply  to  the  ports  in  the  provioces  of 
Panama  and  Veraguas,  specially  legalised  for  importation.  The  forenamed  articles  may 
be  there  imported  for  consumption  within  those  provinces — transit  through  the  ports  of 
Panama,  Ch^gres,  and  Portobetlo— or  for  deposit  at  Panama  or  Fortobello,  subject 
always  to  the  customary  regulations  affecting  such  transactions. 

The  prohibition  to  import  cacao  does  not  extend  to  tbe  port  of  Tumaco  j  it  may  be 
there  entered  for  consumption,  within  either  that  district  or  that  of  Barbacoa^  paying  an 
import  duty  of  tvro  pesos  upon  each  quintal. 

Should  prohibit«d  merchandise  or  goods  be  brought  into  any  port  within  the  republic, 
either  in  a  national  or  foreign  vessel,  it  shall  be  subjected  to  inspection  by  two  competent 
authorities ;  the  one  named  by  the  customs  and  the  other  by  the  captain  or  consignee  of 
tbe  vessel,  and  if  the  quantity  of  such  goods  shall  be  found  to  be  double  that  which  the 
above-named  parties  may  consider  as  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  crew  during  the  ship's 
passage,  any  quantity  exceeding  such  requisite  allowance  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
captain  shall  be  mulcted  in  a  penalty  of  from  200  to  1000  pesos. 

If  the  administrator  of  the  customs  shall  suspect  that  the  goods  have  been  put  down 
in  the  invoice  at  less  than  the  true  value  in  the  port  whence  they  were  exported,  he  shall 
cause  them  to  be  valued  at  the  prices  which  they  would  bear  at  the  place  whence  they 
came,  at  the  time  of  exportation;  and  if  the  value  thus  assessed  should  exceed  the  value 
in  the  invoice  by  twenty  per  cent,  then  fifty  per  cent  shall  be  put  upon  the  estimated 
value;  and  tbe  duties  shall  be  calculated  and  collected  thereon:  provided,  however, 
when  the  estimated' value  as  above  shall  not  exceed  the  invoice  value  by  twenty  percent, 
then  the  estimated  value  shall  be  considered  the  true  value. 

Monies. — Accounts  are  kept  in  pesos  or  dollars,  of  eight  reals  or  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  ;  mediaa,  or  six  and  a  fourth  cents ;  and  cuartillas  or  three  and  one-eighth  cents. 
The  dollar  is  also  divided  into  halves  and  quarters. 

Weights  and  Jlfeomres.— These  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Spain. 

The  tibra  contains  sucteen  onza  orounces. 

The  quintal  of  4  arroba^  100  libras,  which  are  equal  to  101  44-100thll».  avoir- 
dupois. 

Dry  Measure. — ^The  cahiz  is  equal  to  12  fanegas ;  1  fanega  is  equal  to  12  celemines. 

The  celemine  is  subdivided  into  ^,  \,  ^,  &c.  The  fanega  measures  3439  cubic 
inches  English,  and  is  equal  to  l.<599  bushels. 

Liquid  Measure. — 1  moyoof  wine  contains  16arrobas;  1  arroba  contains  8  axumbras; 
1  azunibra  contains  32  cuartillas. 

The  arroba  of  oil  contains  3.43  English  gallons  ;  the  arroba  of  wine  contains  4.245 
English  gallons. 

Long  Measure. — ^The  foot  is  divided  into  12  putgadas  =  11,128  English  inches. 

The  palmo  is  equal  to      ;       .       .     9      „      =  8^ 

The  vara  4  palmos   =  33,384  „ 

DECREE  of  the  29th  of  April,  1844,  respecting  the  exportation  of  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  New  Granada  and  loading  of  ships,  &c.  ■ 

Articlb  I. — All  the  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  New  Granada  nay  be  ex- 
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ported  free*  and  be  conducted  through  all  the  porti  maritime,  inland,  or  fluvial,  whethe*' 
they  be  licensed  for  importation  or  only  for  exportation*  without  paying  any  national  im- 
poit.  Gold  and  silver  in  trinkets,  bars  or  dust,  or  in  whatever  other  natural  form  they 
may  be  extracted  from  the  mines*  even  though  they  be  mixtfd  with  some  other  extra- 
neons  matters,  are  alone  excepted. 

AsTicLE  11. — ^The  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  spoken  of  in 
the  former  article,  does  not  extend  to  the  port  of  Panama  and  Veraguas,  as  they  may  be 
freely  exported  from  them*  whether  the  product  of  mines  which  are  worked  there  or  impor- 
tations  for  circulation,  for  transit  or  deposit. 

Abticle  III. — Foreign  goods  and  merchandise  which  may  be  imported  for  consump- 
tion, and  npon  which  the  fiscal  dues  have  been  payed,  or  properly  secured,  may  be  re- 
exported without  paying  any  export  doty  whatever. 

Article  IV.— Before  a  vessel  can  commence  to  load,  the  express  permission  of  the 
custom  house  is  required,  which  shall  be  granted  for  the  term  which  the  chief  officen 
thereof  may  think  convenient. 

Abticle  V. — ^The  permission  being  given,  a  new  search  visit  shall  be  made,  to  ascertain 
if  the  vessel  be  in  ballast,  or  if  she  only  contain  the  goods,  which  at  the  time  of  the  entry* 
visit  the  captain  declared  destined  to  other  ports*  or  whether  there  be  a  perceptible  dimi- 
nution of  the  stores  or  provisions  for  Uie  crew*  or  in  the  tackle,  sails*  and  other  articles  of 
the  vessers  stock. 

Abticle  VI. — Tli;  loading  of  every  vessel  shall  be  attended  and  inspected  by  the 
custom-house  officers. 

Article  VII.— Natural  or  manufactured  articles  of  the  country  cannot  he  exported, 
nor  can  foreign  goods*  which  have  been  imported,  be  re-exported,  without  the  knowledge 
and  permission  of  the  custom-house.  For  this  purpose  there  shall  be  presented  two  poli- 
eie$  or  invoices  of  equal  value,  expressing  in  a  detailed  manner  the  goods  intended  to  be 
exported,  and  the  foreign  port  to  which  they  are  bound.  These  invoices  must  be  signed 
by  the  exporter.  The  custom-house  shall  retain  one,  and  on  the  other  shall  be  put  the 
licence  as  soon  as  the  effects  have  been  examined. 

Article  VIII. — A  permit  is  also  requisite  from  the  custom-houses  in  order  to  ship 
stones  for  ballast,  and  pearl  oyster  shells  from  the  islands  of  Panama  and  Veraguas  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Article  IX.— Natural  or  manufactured  goods  of  the  country,  which  are  to  be  ex  • 
ported,  must  be  examined  before  they  are  shipped  by  the  heads  of  the  custom-house,  or 
by  the  officers  of  the  coast-guard. 

Article  X. — In  order  to  examine  foreign  merchandise  about  to  be  re-exported,  it  is 
strictly  required  that  the  goods  be  couveyed  to  the  warehouses  of  the  custom-house, 
unless  they  are  inflammable  articles*  or  such  as  can  be  so  easily  inspected  as  not  to  re- 
quire a  minute  examination,  but  one  which  may  be  made  without  the  said  warehouses. 

Article  XI.— The  personal  effects,  which  have  to  be  embarked,  as  welt  as  the  stores, 
provisions,  and  other  articles  carried  on  board  for  consumption  during  the  voyage,  shall 
also  be  examined  and  inspected  by  the  guard,  in  order  to  prevent  the  shipment  for  a 
foreign  country  of  precious  metals,  in  contravention  to  the  prohibition. 

Articie  XII. — Every  vessel,  as  well  national  as  foreign,  which  desires  to  go  to  load 
national  effects  or  produce,  at  a  port  licensed  only  for  exportation,  must  previously  ob* 
tain  a  licence  from  the  collector  of  customs  of  any  one  of  the  ports  licensed  for  importa- 
tion, but  which  cannot  be  granted  without  the  consent  of  the  first  political  authority  of 
the  place. 

Article  XIII.— Licence  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  foreign  vessel,  which  may  have 
on  board  or  be  desdned  to  receive  foreign  goods,  whether  the  import  duties  have  been 
paid  upon  them  or  not,  but  it  shall  be  conceded  to  such  as  be  in  ballast  or  have  on  board 
national  effects  for  exportation,  and  desire  to  proceed  to  the  abore-mentioned  ports  to 
complete  their  cargoes. 

Article  XIV.  Licence  shall  be  granted  to  national  vessels  whether  they  be  in 
ballast,  carry  national  effects  for  exportation  or  consumption,  or  foreign  goods  to  be  dis 
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charged  in  the  port  of  exportation,  provided  always  that  the  import  dntiei  thereon  fasTe 
been  paid  or  duly  secured. 

Articls  XV. — Upon  the  arrival  of  a  national  or  fore^n  vessel  in  the  ports,  autho- 
rised only  for  exportation,  that  have  a  permit  to  export  effects  of  the  country,  the  chief 
of  the  coast-guard  shall  visit  the  said  vessel  in  the  act  of  entering,  shall  see  if  she  is  in 
ballast  or  laden,  lu  the  latter  case  be  shall  require  the  register  as  also  the  manifesu  of 
invoices,  which  ought  to  bear  the  pass  of  the  controller  of  the  custom-house  who  gare 
the  licence.  If  the  effects  are  destined  for  the  same  port,  which  can  only  happen  when 
the  vessel  is  a  national  one,  they  shall  be  disembarked  and  examined  with  the  formalitiet 

Jireicribed  ia  r^ard  to  porU  of  importation.    If  they  are  destined  to  be  exported  to 
oreign  countries,  they  shall  be  examined  abroad,  and  compared  with  the  registers,  mani- 
fests, or  invoices. 

Akticle  XVT. — ^The  exportation  of  national  effects  and  prodace  through  the  ports 
licensed  only  for  exportation,  shall  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  same  fonnalities  and 
according  to  the  rules  established  in  the  present  law  for  the  exportation  of  the  same 
effects  through  the  ports  licensed  for  importation  and  exportation. 

AancLE  XVIL — In  the  maritime  ports  of  import  and  export,  the  entrance  of  vessels 
which  come  with  the  view  to  complete  their  cargo,  and  have  on  board  foreign  goods, 
the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited,  shall  be  permitted;  they  must  present  the  mani- 
fests and  invoices  of  the  said  goods. 

Article  XVIIL — The  lofding  of  a  vessel  being  completed,  and  the  vessel  being 
duly  despatched  by  the  custom  house,  and  by  the  captain  of  the  i}ort  where  tiiere  exists 
one,  it  must  sail  immediately,  and  not  be  allowed  to  anchor  again  and  remun  io  the 
port  or  its  neighbourhood  unless  on  account  of  stress  of  weather,  or  other  urgent  and 
unforeseen  necesuty. 

Akticle  XIX. — A  report  shall  be  drawn  up  of  the  despatch  of  each  vessel,  which 
shall  conlEUQ,  first,  information  of  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
belongs,  the  name  of  the  captain  who  commands  it,  the  number  of  tons  measurement, 
and  the  port  to  which  it  proceeds ;  second,  the  account  of  the  search  visit ;  third,  of  the 
permission  to  load  ;  fourth,  of  the  registers  or  invoices  of  the  embarked  effects,  which 
remain  in  the  custom-house  ;  and  fifth,  and  lastly,  of  that  in  which  any  thing  may  have 
been  declared  contraband,  if  any  such  there  be. 

Articu  XX. — ^The  precious  metala,  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited,  which 
may  have  been  embarked,  may  be  in  the  act  of  shipment,  or  on  which  an  attempt  to 
embark  or  convey  may  be  made,  and  all  the  effects  and  merchandise  which  may  have 
been  embarked,  in  the  act  of  being  embarked,  or  tu  embark  or  convey  which  an  attempt 
liiay  be  made,  without  permission  from  the  cuslom-house,  or  in  places  not  appointed  for 
that  purpoiie,  or  at  hours  different  from  those  specified  for  shipments,  shall  incur  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture,  as  well  as  the  beasts  of  burden,  carriages,  or  vessels  employed  in 
the  commission  of  or  attempt  at  fraud. 

AaTici.E  XXI. — 'The  vessel  shall  incur  forfeiture  also  when  her  master,  or  mate  sap- 
plying  his  place,  receives  on  board  any  quantity  of  precious  metals,  the  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited. 

Abteclb  XXII. — fVheTiy  by  the  visiU  mentioned  in  the  Jifiemth  article^  a  foreign 
vessel  shall  be  Jbund  to  cotUain  mercfumdise  of  for&gn  production,  which  exceeds  in 
amount  those  provisions  and  other  articles  which  are  considered  necessary  for  the  vessels 
stoch  and  the  consumption  of  the  ereWf  the  vessel  and  ail  that  beings  to  it  shall  incur  the 
penalty  of  confiscation. 

Ahticle  XXIII. — If,  on  the  visit  at  sailing,  the  said  necessary  effects  should  be 
found  to  have  diminished,  the  captain  shall  be  liable  to  the  following  penalties :  if  the 
decrease  amount  to  a  hundred  dollars,  value  of  the  effects  at  the  current  price  in  the 
town,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  ;  if  the  increase  be  from  one  hundred  up  to  five 
hundred  dollars,  the  fine  shall  be  two  hundred  dollars;  and  from  five  hundred  doUan  and 
upwards,  Uie  vessel  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  it  shall  be  confiscated. 
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DECREE. 

Of  Port$  guaUfiedfor  Import  and  EapoH  Tmffie. — The  ports  qnalified  for  import 
and  export  trade  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  declared  to  be  those  of  Rio  Hacha,  Santa 
Martha,  aud  Carthagena,  in  the  provinces  so  called  ;  as  are  also  those  of  Portobello  and 
Cha^s,  in  the  province  of  Panama,  and  that  of  Las  Bocas  del  Toro  in  that  of  Veraguaa. 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  of  Tiimaco  in  the  province  of  Pasto  ;  those  of  Buenaventura 
and  Panama  In  the  provinces  of  their  names ;  and  those  of  Montijo  and  Bocachica  in 
the  province  of  Veraguas. 

The  Fort  of  Arauca  and  that  of  the  Uceta  on  the  rivers  of  these  names  in  the 
province  of  Casanare,  are  declared  the  fluvial  ports  qualiBed  for  Import  and  export 
trade ;  and  the  inland  ports  qualified  for  the  same  purposes,  are  that  of  Cucuta  in  the 
province  of  Pamplona,  and  that  of  Tuquerres  in  that  of  Pasto, 

Of  Ports  qualified far  Eiport  Trade  only. — The  Ports  of  Sabanilla  and  Zapote  in 
the  province  of  Carthagena,  are  declared  ports  qualified  for  export  trade  only. 

Of  Warehouang  Ports, — The  Ports  of  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha,  Rio  Hacha,  and 
Portobello  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  that  of  Panama  in  the  Pacific,  are  declared  to 
be  wardiouaing  ports. 

Of  Ports  tkrotiffh  wMeh  a  TransU  Trade  can  be  carried  on- — The  transit  trade  can 
be  carried  on  through  the  ports  of  Panama,  Portobello,  and  Chagres. 

<y  Free  Ports.—Jn  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  ports  of  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco  are 
free  ports;  the  former  until  the  year  1879,  the  latter  until  1861. 

Every  class  of  national  and  foreign  vessels,  can  freely  enter  and  leave  the  free 
ports,  without  paying  port  dues,  or  import,  or  other  national  duties. 

[The  executive  power  can  except,  In  case  of  necessity,  from  the  general  disposition  of 
this  article,  vessels  of  nations  at  war  with  New  Granada.] 

The  exemption  from  duties  mentioned  in  the  two  anteceding  articles,  only  com- 
prises merchandise  which  may  be  consumed  in  the  town  of  Buenaventura,  or  the 
Island  of  Tumaco ;  and  goods,  which  leave  the  said  town  or  island  for  another  or  other 
places  of  the  republic,  by  land,  by  river,  or  by  sea,  are  subject  to  Uie  payment  of  na- 
tional duties. 

The  following  legislative  dispositions  remain  subsisting,  vie,  the  decree  of  the  1 1th 
of  June,  1R42,  authorising  the  executive  power  to  open  the  port  of  San  Buena- 
ventura on  the  River  Zulia,  and  declare  that  of  Cucuta  a  warehousing  port ;  the  decree 
of  the  Ist  of  July  of  the  same  year,  authorising  the  executive  power  to  open  for  import 
trade  the  port  of  Sabanilla  in  the  province  of  Carihagena. 

The  Port  of  Iscuande  in  the  province  of  Buenaventura,  shall  remain  closed  until 
the  completion  of  the  road  of  the  province  of  Popayan  to  the  margins  of  the  River  Is- 
cuande, the  port  being  only  open  for  the  salt  and  provision  trade  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cantons  of  Iscuandl:,  Micai,  and  Barbacoas, 

Given  at  Bogota  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1844. 

Tonnage  Duties, — By  tlie  levy  of  the  29th  of  March,  1846,  the  duties  on 
ships,  viz.,  entrance,  tonnage,  anchorage,  and  pilot  dues,  to  be  collected  und«r 
one  head,  to  be  denominatcMl  tonnage  duty. — (See  Scale  hereafier.) 

The  Granadian  ton  shall  consist  of  twenty  quintals  of  about  103  lbs.  avoir- 
dupMS. 

Bbcbbb,  aathorisin|[  the  introduction  of  Foreign  Effects  the  Port  of 
Ciu^res,  with  direction  to  the  Custom-house  of  Panama,  with  a  view  to  be 
imported  Uiroogh  the  latter. 

I,  Pedro  Alcantara  Hbrran,  President  of  the  Republic,  Decree. 

I.  The  introduction  by  the  Port  of  Chagres  of  foreign  effecu  intended  to  be  im- 
ported through  the  custom-house  of  Panama,  shall  continue  to  be  permitted, 

II.  The  manifest  of  foreign  effects  introduced  by  Chagres  to  be  imported  through 
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the  ciutom-house  of  Panama,  thaU  be  preaeated  within  the  term,  and  with  for- 
malities prescribed  in  the  23rd  Article  of  the  Law  of  the  5th  of  June  of  this  year. 

III.  In  the  said  manifesto,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  eflfects  are  addressed 
in  Panama,  to  be  delivered  to  the  custom-house,  and  who  is  to  take  the  other  steps 
relative  to  the  importation,  shall  be  stated. 

IV.  Af^er  the  delivery  of  the  manifest,  the  heads  of  the  custom-house  of  Cbagres 
shall  permit  the  effects  to  be  trans-shipped  from  the  vessel  in  which  tbey  were  brought,  to 
those  which  are  tocouvey  them  by  the  River  "Gorguna"  or  '*  Crucea,"  or  to  be  landed 
and  conveyed  to  the  warehouses  of  the  custom-house,  if  the  trans-shipment  could  not  be 
effected,  or  if  the  party  interested  desire  it. 

V.  In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  trans-shipment,  or  the  landing  of  the  packa^, 
one  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  custom-house  shall  compare  them  with  the  manifest  as 
respects  their  kind,  numbers,  and  marks,  and  shall  seal  them  with  the  custom-house 
seal,  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  which  shall  bear  the  inscription  "  Importation  for 
Panama." 

VI.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  open  the  packages  in  order  to  compare  them  with 
the  manifest,  which  shall  only  be  done  with  the  object  stated  in  the  foregoing  Article. 

VII.  The  packages  shall  be  conveyed  from  Chagres  to  Panama,  with  a  permit 
issued  by  the  Chagres  custom-house;  to  obtain  which  the  party  interested  shall  pre- 
sent a  duplicate  application  to  the  heads  thereof,  for  the  imd  permit,  the  original  being 
drawn  out  on  a  stamp,  and  the  duplicate  on  common  paper. 

VIII.  The  application  for  the  permit  shall  be  the  same  in  every  respect  as  the 
original  manifest,  setting  forth  the  packages,  their  nature,  numbers,  marks,  and  con- 
tents of  each,  together  with  the  declaration  that  they  are  directed  to  Panama,  to  be 
imported  through  the  custom-house  of  tliat  port,  and  the  name  of  the  owner  or  con- 
signee in  that  city. 

IX.  The  heads  of  the  Chagres  custom-house  shall  compare  the  original  and  dupli- 
cate application  for  the  permit  with  the  manifest,  and  if  found  correct,  shall  annex  the 
corresponding  licence,  together  with  the  declaration  that  the  effects  have  not  paid  import 
duties,  and  of  the  term  within  which  they  must  be  presented  in  the  custom-house  of 
Panama. 

X.  The  licence  being  issued,  and  copy  of  it  made  upon  the  duplicate  which  is  to 
remain  in  the  custom-house,  with  the  documents  serving  as  vouchers  of  its  accounts, 
the  original  shall  be  delivered  to  the  party  interested,  that  it  may  accompany  the 
effects. 

XI.  Immediately  after  issuing  the  permit,  the  comptroller  at  Chagres  shall  remit  to 
the  comptroller  of  Panama  the  original  manifest. 

XII.  The  comptroller  at  Panama  shall  duly  inform  the  comptroller  at  Chagres  of 
the  receipt  of  the  manifest,  as  also  of  that  of  the  permit,  and  of  the  effects  which  accom 

pany  it. 

XIIL  The  bates  shall  on  do  account  be  opened  in  their  passage  from  Chi^ret  to 

Panama. 

XIV.  Although,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  package*  of  a  mani- 
fest, the  arrival  of  all  those  belouging  to  the  same  permit  or  manifest  is  to  be  waited  for, 
this  does  not  hinder  the  examination  of  such  packages  as  may  be  observed  to  bare  re- 
ceived damage  in  the  transit. 

XV.  In  the  receipt  of  the  packages,  examination  of  the  effi*ct^  and  calculation, 
payment,  or  security,  for  the  import  duties,  the  Panama  custom-house  shall  proceed  in 
conformity  with  the  Law  upon  the  subject,  and  the  Decree  published  yesterday  for  cany- 
ing  the  same  into  effect. 

XVI.  Effects  introduced  by  Chagres,  with  a  view  to  be  imported  in  Panama,  can- 
not, after  having  been  declared  as  such,  be  left  in  bond,  nor  re-exported  without  paying 
the  import  duty. 

Given  at  Bogota,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1S44. 
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BbTUBN  of  ToDoage  Dues,  iocluding  Fees,  and  other  Charges  imtjosed  on  Shipping  at 

the  Porta  of  New  Granada. 


Fort  DiiM  an  naifeiial 
or  Britiah  voMala. 


Port  D«M  on  Foidgn 


Ckptaln  of  pntM'  foes. 


WlMlm 


(  Under  100  tou   

{  Over  die  Ant  lOt  toui  

Tbo  balance.. 

r  UBd«r  100  (OBI  

I  Over      „      tbe  ftnt  lOS  taam  

The  batonee.. 

{Six  d^ra  or  M«.  IT  vndor  100  tow. 
Elf  ht  dellan  or  SSi.  if  over  ditto. 
One  dollar  or  4a.  Ibr  oOiee  expeacoa. 
Twelve  reala  or  8a.  atmp  for  nil. 


rWhaWnof  an  nadoBoeaMBctoiefteabtpayoiio 

I  rral.or6J.perti».  


t.  d. 

3  0  per  Ion. 
3  0  „ 
1    0  .. 


s 

t 

OBSERVATIONS. 
Natlooal  c<Matirg*«a> 
MrU.  TflMela  of  war,  poc. 
keta,  puat-olBce  Twelo 
(D«aoaaI  or  ldfc%n)  say 
DO  toDnagfl  duea.  No 
Toochm  areeiTca. Ton- 
nage duel  are  only  paid 
at  the  firat  port  of  ar- 
rival;  if  i6e  Teanl 
touch e»  at  Kty  utbei 
port  of  Hew  Granada, 
no  further  tonnage  ia 
requirvd, 

Tfaeaa  ivguUtiona  ar4 
new,  and  oogwamced 
Itfw  ihe  lat  JanaaiT,  18M. 


CHAPTER  III. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

The  contraband  trade  interferes  so  seriously  with  official  statements,  that  they 
are  much  under  the  tf'ctoal  amount.  We  have  received  a  report  published  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  of  France,  of  which  the  following  is  a 

condensed  translation : — 

Money,  25  francs  =  1/.  sterling. 

According  to  local  information  obtained  by  the  French  consuls,  the  average  annual 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  New  Granada  is  estimated  at  40>000,000  francs. 

Imports. — The  imports  in  1840  scarcely  exceeded  17,000,000  francs;  in  1848  ihej 
rose  to  23,000,000  francs;  in  1844  they  fell  to  22.000,000  francs. 

Hxporis.— la  1843  the  exports  amounted  to  16,000,000  francs  ^  in  1844  they  fell  to 
14,000,000  francs. 

Custom^  Dutiei, — Of  the  22,000,000  francs  value  of  merchandise  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  1844,  the  customs  duties'  amounted  to  5,770,000  francs,  or  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  on  the  official  value. 

Trading  Countries. — The  countries  which  contributed  mostly  to  the  trade  of  New 
Granada,  are  Jamaica  and  Liverpool,  to  the  extent  of  13,000,000  francs;  France, 
3,769,000  francs ;  Unittd  States,  1,000,000  francs ;  Island  of  Curasao.  820,000  francs; 
Spain,  610,000  francs  ;  Venezuela  and  Peru,  each  about  750,000  francs. 

English  Trade. — The  English  imports,  forming  three-6fths  of  the  whole,  were  princi- 
pally composed  of  cheap  cloths  and  stvffs  of  all  kinds,  and  which  no  country  can  com- 
pete with  in  price;  the  bad  and  discoloured  co2ton«  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  are 
those  which  seem  more  particularly  to  menace  similar  English  articles  in  the  Grauadian 
market. 

Ufiited  States  Tnuk. — ^The  importation  from  the  United  Stales  diminish  yearly ; 
they  are  principally  made  up  of  ywur,  salt  goods,  drugs,  and  imitations  of  Enropean 
goods. 

Spanish  TVotie.— Spain  expedites  to  New  Granada,  either  direct  or  indirect  by  the 
way  of  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  rawms,  wines  of  Catalonia,  Sauhucar,  and  of  Malaga; 
common  oil  and  rough  Biscay  tron,  whfch  latter  the  English  have  imitated,  and  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  supplant. 

French  Trade. — The  trade  of  France  with  New  Granada  appears  to  have  greatly 
fluctuated.  During  the  years  1837  to  1840,  the  French  imports  amounted  to  an  annual 
average  of  about  1,135,000  francs;  during  the  political  disturbances  which  agitated 
that  country,  ntV;  in  1843-44,  they  were  estimated  at  3,000,000  francs.  Havre  de  Grace 
alone  sent  to  the  New  Granadian  market  manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  of  3,000.000 
francs. 

VOL.  111.  8  c 
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The  French  cloths,  velve^^ paper,  the  ribands  of  St.  Eiienne,  and  particularly  Pa- 
risian  goods,  Rnd  an  advantageous  market.  The  fine  superior  French  silks  are  loo  ex- 
pensive to  find  buyers  as  yet;  the  same  is  also  the  case  with  the  fine  muslins  of  Hul- 
Douse  and  French  indiaHas. 

French  wines  and  brandy,  upon  which  there  is  a  high  daty,  have  bat  a  limited  sale; 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  New  Granada  are  too  po<»  to  purchase  even  the 
cheap  wines  of  Spain  :  they  drink  in  general  nothing  but  water. 

PoBT  OF  Cabthaobna. — The  periodical  returns  for  the  Port  of  Carthagena,  prior  to 
1844,  were  very  indifferent  and  incomplete ;  we  can  therefore  only  give  a  resumS  for  the 
last  two  years  (1843  and  1844). 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world ;  it  wilt  float,  secured  from  all 
danger,  a  whole  fleet,  and  is  the  only  port  on  the  coast  <^  Granada  fit  for  the  repair  of 
vessels. 

General  Kavigation. — The  navigation,  not  including  the  coasting  trade,  amounted  to 
eighty-six  vessels,  measuring  12,605  tons  in  the  year  1843,  and  to  eighty  vessels  and 
12,950  tons  in  1844. 

Engliak  Tonnage. — ^The  amount  of  English  tonnage  trading  to  this  port  for  the  year 
1844,  was  5404  tons,  ifae  United  States  3432  tons,  and  France  3102  tons..  Other 
countries  almost  nil. 

Trade. — ^The  total  value  of  the  interchanges  of  merchandise  in  the  year  1843,  are 
valued  at  10,369,000  francs,  of  which  goods  to  the  amount  of  3,731,000  francs  were  im- 
ported, and  6,638,000  francs  were  exported.  In  the  year  1844,  they  only  amouoted  to 
9,020,000  francs,  of  which  the  imports  were  estimated  at  3,017,000  francs,  and  the 
exports  at  6,013,000  francs.  Carthagena  enjoyed  one-fourth  part  of  the  total  com- 
mercial operations  of  the  country  in  1844. 

Imports — English  Trade. — This  trade  received  from  England  and  its  dependencies 
to  the  value  of  1,740,000  francs  of  tissues  and  manufactured  articles. 

French  Trade. — From  France  654,000  francs,  composed  of  painted  cloths,  ordinary 
^ths,  silks,  linen,  &c. 

United  States  Trade.~Aad  from  the  United  States  473,000  francs,  cbiefiy  Jiovr 
and  other  kinds  of  provisions. 

Exports  to  England. — The  exports  from  this  port,  principally  made  to  England, 
amounted  to  5,176,000  francs  of  specie  (doubloons),  and  small  quantities  of  ^»fa<m»i, 
dibidivi,  tobacco,  In^an  com,  and  oeeists  i^burden. 

To  France. — The  exports  to  France  limited  themselves  to  335,000  francs. 

United  States. — And  those  to  the  United  States  to  about  the  same  value,  composed 
principally  of  specie,  raw  and  cured  hides,  and  a  few  parcels  of  tor^nse-skelL 

Canal. — To  give  greater  vigour  to  its  trade,  a  canal  is  being  re-opened,  which  formerly 
communicated  with  the  interior,  and  joined  the  Kiver  Magdalen  to  the  sea.  It  wlil  com- 
mence at  Barranca,  about  six  myriamelres  (seventy-two  miles)  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Magdalen,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  country  producing  sugar,  hides,  cocao,  dgeteoods,  &c 
The  completion  cf  this  canal  will  have  the  effect,  it  is  hoped,  of  drawing  out  the  produce 
of  New  Granada  and  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  transport. 

DIRECT  TRADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  NEW  GRANADA. 
1887  to  1844. 


T  B  A  H  8. 

N«Ti|[atian  entered 
anil  deputed. 

General  Tnule. 

SpMUlftMte. 

Veaaelp. 

Tom. 

Iir<  porta. 

Ex  porta. 

TOT*L. 

Importf. 

Ksports. 

Total. 

No. 
IS 
8 
15 
30 

SI 

u 
so 

No. 

l,6S3 
2,684 
S,&S9 
Ml  3 
S,M5 
3,016 

fr. 
030,000 
495.000 
036.000 
680,000 
1,039.000 
898,000 
1,532,000 
1,318,000 

fr, 
439,000 
439,000 
167,000 
640,000 
661.000 
1,413.000 
S,916,0M 
3,137/IOe 

tt. 
989,000 
030,000 
691,000 
1,386,000 
1,000,000 
3,311,000 
4^48,000 
4,44SM0 

fr. 
397.000 
334,000 
416,000 
199,000 
057,000 
543,000 
782,000 
1,096,001 

fr, 
Sei.000 
383,000 
9S;000 
Slt,O0» 
195,000 

i.e6),ooo 

1,919,000 
l,»lKtOt 

fr. 
e8S.MS 

717,000 
901,000 
61  l,«M 

mjm 

l,6M,00« 
l,T0t,0t0 

sfiiifioa 
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From  the  above  table  we  see  that  from  1840  the  French  trade  with  New 
Granada  has  rapidly  increased.  The  trade  is  almost  ezclusiTely  carried  on  under 
the  French  flag. 

ExporU  to  France. — The  exports  from  this  country  to  France  in  1844  were  com- 
posed of  mother-of'pearl,  raw  Hides,  ^ewoodSj  tortoue^eH,  cotton  toool,  eigart,  dibidhi, 
and  object*  ^  natural  history, 

Imports  from  France. — Among  the  French  exports  to  New  Granada  the  tissues  were 
valued  at  1,712,000  francs,  of  which  the  French  manufactured  751,000  francs,  the  re- 
mainder being  foreign  ;  a)so^;>er,  bookstand  engravings  to  the  extent  of  209,000  francs, 
perfumery,  180,000  francs  j  j»«ery  tmire,  93,000  franca;  wines  and  brandy,  83,000 
francs. 

Tissues  (woven  goods)  as  quoted  abov^  form  a  lai^  portion  of  the  French  envoys  to 
New  Granada,  the  following  table  gives  the  annual  value  exported  from  France  during 
the  last  eight  years. 


YIARS. 

FRENCH  WOTBK  GOODS. 

or  rilk. 

or  wool. 

or  cottoD. 

or  flax  and  of  hemp. 

TOTAI.. 

fr. 

1M.00O 
6S.«» 
06,000 
31,000 

mfiM 
3M/no 

fr. 

10,000 
13,000 

!>9',ooa 

&,000 
IH,000 
174,000 
941,0t0 

fr. 

6,000 
110 

MO 
53,000 
SOJNM 
124,000 
118,000 

fr. 

n,ooo 

31,000 
1,300 
9,000 
2,000 
99Jt00 
91,000 
4I.WW 

ir. 
158.000 
199,120 

oe,3iiO 

IM,:!00 
91,000 
S70,000 
831,000 
751,000 

Mode  of  T^ratSng. — To  be  successful  in  the  trade  of  New  Granada,  the  importers 
must  vary  their  goods  according  to  the  patterns  and  samples  sent  them.  To  attempt  to 
introduce  a  novel  article  of  fashion  would  be  futile ;  there  arc  certain  colours  aad  patterns 
which  in  that  country  have  become  heredUaTy^  and  no  fashion  could  chsnga  this  national 
usage.  Also  our  merchants  must  strictly  confine  themselves  fo  the  customary  length 
and  breadth  in  a  piece  of  s<u^  such  is  the  force  of  habit  with  the  natives,  that  they  can- 
not be  brought  to  understand  that  the  larger  the  size  and  the  belter  the  quality  of  a 
jwee  of  maou&ctured  stuff,  the  greater  is  tls  price. 

Payments. — ^There  is  also  another  very  important  obstacle  which  this  trade  meets 
vitli — the  European  manifacturers  are  too  sanguine  in  selling  their  goods  for  ready 
money  ;  when  a  vessel  arrives,  if  it  cannot,  after  disposing  of  its  cargo,  immediately  pro- 
cure one  in  return,  it  is  forced  to  accept  coined  gold,  which  is  very  expensive,  valuing 
sometimes  twenty  per  cent.  The  above  are  facts  we  would  strongly  recommend  to  the 
serious  attention  of  merchants  trading  to  New  Granada. 

Petcking  Goods. — The  trade  of  Bogota,  and  of  the  interior,  complains  of  the  French 
mode  of  packing  their  goods.  On  this  head  the  English  are  thoroughly  expert,  knowing 
that  the  ^oods  are  transported  on  mides,  they  pack  their  meichandises  in  suitable  sices ; 
whereas  m  France,  the  bales  are  mside  up  to  an  impracticable  bulk. 

Jndianas. — The  size  of  the  French  iiuUanas  also  displease  the  native  merchants  as 
being  too  lai^e ;  they  should  imitate  the  English  size,  which  is  twenty-eight  yards  long, 
and  never  exceeds  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  breadth. 

Real  and  PaUt  JetceUery  are  greatly  demanded,  as  also  articles  of fashion,  but  they 
must  all  be  of  a  low  price  and  in  small  parcels ;  in  the  latter  aiUcles,  as  before  said,  the 
taste  and  caprice  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  consulted. 

Payments. — We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  attention  of  our  merchants  the 
absolute  necessity  of  giving  credit  for  merchandise  sold,  for  six,  twelve,  and  eighteen 
months  together,  otherwise  the  Gianadian  merchant,  trading  to  Europe,  who  follows  this 
system  (it  being,  indeed,  the  custom  of  the  country)  will  eventually  succeed  in  supplant- 
ing the  European  trader.  Houses  having  formed  alliances  with  Granadian  ones,  and  of 
necessity  following  this  course,  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
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Wag€». — ^At  Bogota*  and  in  the  interior,  the  number  of  European  brtiiiins  are  dailj 
ncreasing,  and  good  conduct  and  attention  to  their  bustncH  would  make  them  suCMa^ 
ful,  but  the  wagei  being  unfurtunately  high,  lead  them  too  o^n  to  idleoeu  and  disii- 
pation. 

PANAMA— STAT£  OF  TRADE  IN  MARCH,  1845. 

Trade. — The  trade  of  this  port  with  Europe  u  of  .very  little  importanoe.  Even  the 
English  flag  is  seen  but  rarely. 

Coa$Uag  NamgaHon, — This  limited  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  coastings 
trade,  with  Callao,  Guaquil,  and  other  iotermediate  ports  at  Peru. 

Produeta.-^'Ihe  products  of  the  country  are  very  limited,  the  most  important,  riz., 
gold'd%i$t  and  pearls,  are  exported  via  Chagres,  and  in  general  without  any  official 
dectaralion,  which  prevents  us  from  valuing  this  branch  of  the  trade.  The  articles  seat 
to  Europe  from  Panama,  are  hides  and  cq^e,  generally  of  foreign  origin,  and  are  brought 
via  the  coasting-trade,  Ironri  Central  America. 

Mother-of-pearl  and  Unmanufactured  Shells. — A  vessel  from  Bordeaux  is  at  this 
moment  (March,  1845)  taking  in  a  cargu  of  shells,  in  the  Archipelago  of  the  Pearl 
Islands,  destined  for  Havre. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  PANAMA  AND  VALPARAISO— MAILS  CROSSING 

BETWEEN  THE  TWO  SEAS. 

Nav^aiioH. — A  contract  has  been  concluded  between  her  Britannic  Majesty's  govern- 
ment and  the  Paci6c  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama.  This  Is  an  important 
arrangement,  as  the  mails,  being  taken  across  the  isthmus  to  Chagres,  can  be  regularly 
brought  by  the  vessels  of  the  West  India  Royal  Mail  Company  to  this  country,  instead 
of  performing  the  long  circuitous  route  by  Cape  Horn. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  the  RepubKe     New  Granada  firom  1842  to  1845. 


DI80R1PTI0N. 

ISIS 

ISU 

ISU 

IS4S 

dollui. 
1.SM38S 

i,«»s,6n 

daUan. 
W7S.tlD 

doDars. 

dollar.. 
^Ut^TSB 
S^.«D 

BnaMordKlma  ta^pom.  Omitodarad 

S16,7fi9 

1^,409 

708,186 

Ammit  mpaned  In  aped*  of  Um  «ba*« 

996,743 

1.4Sl.tt6 

IWiSSD 

ABoant  exported  la  pto^uM  of  Uiit 

SD&SSI 

l.lUjMt 

ExFORTs      New  Granada  in  1844  and  1845. 


ARTICLBS. 


GdM  cnin  

Silver  do  

Coffee— 1844,  tt.enqtla.}  IMft,  93,914  qU« 
DividiTi  „  64,970  „  „  S3,73r  n 
TobBTCtt    „    0,7S0  „       u      4^  ,. 

Cow  hide*  and  guat-aklna.....  

D](ew(MMl*  

Halse-1U4.ftS64  fbffa.;  iUS.Mjmtaf. 

Straw  bata— No.  33,474  

Si1v«t  or«-ie44,  (».0D0ltM.;lS49,  lITOlba. 
PUiioa        „        4S4  »      „     S40|  . 

raarla.  3231  M.,  S28   

eawraUa,  Ot.Me  caraw,  l■^t99  ' 

Sudrka  


1S43  and  1844. 


dira.  rta. 

l,39a,0S3  IS 

89,U4  08 

86,910  31 

T9,li3l  71 

114,087  S7 

176,027  16 

189,042  90 

12,897  eai 

17,760  371 

S9.440  0 

18,304  811 

6K,6U  0 

3\«M  0 

lt%19l  Sl| 


1844  and  1846. 

dIra.  cU. 

1, 241,301  0 

49,880  3 

10a,<M3  80 

31,391  37 

m,338  69 

178,078  3a 

320,687  63 

S0,17ft  16 

32,1  sa  SO 

0,360  0 

97,633  6S 

I19,3»D  0 

n,74«  0 

134,963  8» 


Sj«ft,S7S  0     t    9337^  0 
Dadiiet  locnaae , 


Increaaf. 


dIra.  cts. 
19^38 '  48| 


31,645  IS 
I7,«7  93} 
14.373  191 

9,368*  831 
46,639  0 
l7,r4S  • 


ISS^TGS  lOft 


DMTCua  mUm  ywr.. 


D«om*«. 


•lira.  €M. 


si^ 


63,340  34( 
91,848  684 
3^  911 


10^ 


SM«S«| 


«ai,s4s  w 
m^a  i9| 

SS7^»  • 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

REPORT  ON  THE  FORT  OF  CARTHAOENA  FOR  THE  THREE  YEARS  ENDING, 

DECEMBER  31,  1845. 

British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Carthagena,  New  Granada,  in  1844. 


ARRIVED. 

D  B  P  A  R  T  U 

D. 

NATION. 

Tonnag*. 

Crew. 

to  voice  Va- 
lue of  CaTBO 
in  Stetling. 

VeMeb. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Invoice  Va- 
lue of  Cnr|o 

iu  Strrliug. 

BBUABKS. 

No. 

mt.  100th. 

No. 

£     s.  d. 

No. 

luM.  lOOtb. 

No. 

*  % 

8 

11 
1 

1B90  t\ 

UN  49 

75  66 

uro  92 
1U6  83 
m  10 

97 

BO 

8 

0  0 

85*17  I*  0 

l,U6   0  0 

24.103    0  0 
10,91:1  12  « 

3.93a  S  0 

8 

11 
1 

ISOO  U 

ll»2  49 
73  SG 

uro  » 

164«  S3. 
H5  IB 

97 

80 

8 

37,t4i  a  1 

33,000  0^ 

Not  iniludlDg  ap«cie 

Nev  Graaada 

per  packet. 
Entered  with  Bridxh 
goodi  in  ballaat  via 

American. . 

s 

10 

1 

75 
SS 
7 

6 
10 
1 

73 

as 

7 

12,000  0 
1,000  0 

or  thi*  h  iu  apecie. 
Of  this  ]  in  specie. 
Briiiali  luauufaciDrre. 

ToUI.... 

n 

0361  n 

an 

116^01  18  G 

63C1  32 

333 

B7.3-II  sj 

Difference  of  Exports 
aud  imporia  romiiied 
per  pBckrl. 

The  British  import  trade  is  yearly  on  the  decrease. 

£ 

Id  1843,  the  quantity  of  British  goods  imported  in  British  boltoms 

amounted  to  64,551 

„       In  New  Granadian  52,189 


Making  a  total  of 


.  Ilfi.740 


Iu  1844,  the  quantity  imported  in  British  bottoms,  amounted  to  .    .  33,585 
„      In  New  Granadian  35,847 


Making  a  total  of 

In  1845,  the  amount  in  British  bottoms,  is  only 
„      In  New  Granadian 


69,432 

25.321 
19236 


Making  a  total  of         ....  44,557 

This  decline  is  the  result  of  the  facilities  afiforded  by  the  rival  port  of  Santa  Martha, 
for  communication  with  the  interior  uf  the  republic,  and  the  more  lenient  system  pursued 
at  the  custom-house  of  that  port.  The  goods  impoited  into  Carthagena  are  almost  exr 
clusively  for  tlie  consumption  of  the  province,  and  few  find  their  way  inio  the  Interior. 

The  export  trade  is  reduced  almost  entirely  to  specie  and  bullion,  winch  U  conveyed 
by  the  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  deposited  In  the  Bank 
of  England,  to  cover  the  credits  opened  in  that  country. 

Produce  is  exported  chlefiy  from  Savamlla  (a  port  of  export  only,  situated  sixty  miles 
to  windward  of  Carthagena),  and  a  small  port  close  to  Carthagenii,  called  Zapote,  the 
former  of  which  may  be  called  the  tributary  port  of  export  for  Carthagena  in  the  pre- 
sent interrupted  state  of  communication  with  the  interior  by  the  closing  of  the  D^riie. 
Vessels  proceed  hence  to  Savanilla  to  take  in  tlieir  homeward  cargo,  after  unloading  at 
this  port.  On  tlie  opening  of  the  Z^i^ue  (canal),  Carthagena  will  again  resume  its  place 
among  the  ports  of  export. 

The  total  value  of  exports  for  this  year  from  the  Fort  of  Carth^ena  is  13,488/.,  of 
which  only  6372.  was  exported  iu  British  bottoms.  In  proportion  as  the  exports  of 
Carthagena  have  decreased,  so  have  those  of  Savanilla  increased. 
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£ 

Thus  in  1844,  the  amount  exported  firom  Savaoilla  was        .      .    .  43,189 
In  1845   52,638 


Showing  an  increase  in  faroarof  1845,  of   94492.,  or 

seventeen  per  cent. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  from  SavaniUa  are  suo^r,  coffee,  cotton,  hides,  com, 
tobacco,  and  dividivi.    The  amount  of  sugar  exported  i$  far  greater  this  year  ihan  the 

f receding.    In  1844.  there  was  only  exported  to  (he  value  of  1158/.    In  1845,  there 
as  been  exported  225,408  tbs.  at  six  dollars  currency  per  100  lbs.  (twenty-four  shillings 
steriiug)  amounting  in  value  to  2504Z.,  or  an  increase  on  last  year  of  6fly-three  per  cent. 

CoUon  has  decreased  iu  value  and  quantity  exported,  the  growers  not  taking  suffi* 
cient  pains  to  cleanse  it  sufficiently  to  compete  with  other  mwkets.  It  has  fallen  in 
price  from  twenty-four  to  sixteen  shillings  the  100  lbs. 

Dividivi  is  much  reduced  in  importance  as  an  article  of  export. 
Maixe,  or  Indian  Com  has  been  exported  to  the  value  of  4054/.,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  fifty-seven  per  cent  Its  price  varies  from  four  to  six  shillings 
the  fanega  (two  bushels  and  a  half).  It  consists  of  two  qualities,  the  white  and  red,  the 
latter  of  which  takes  precedence.  Maize  forms  the  chief  article  of  food  of  the  popular 
tion  of  the  coast.  It  is  pounded,  moistened,  undergoes  a  short  culinary  process,  and  U 
sold  in  the  form  of  a  cake  under  the  name  of  hollo. 

BUls  on  England  are  scarcely  attainable,  and  the  credits  are  met  by  the  shipment  of 
specie,  and  more  especially  gold  dust  (though  prohibited),  a  lai^e  quantity  of  which 
continues  to  be  exported,  -and  may  be  bought  on  the  coast  at  250  to  262  dollars  the  lb. 
(50/.  to  53/.)  The  surveillance  of  the  cuslom-house  has  been  unusually  rigid  in  conse- 
quence uf  stringent  orders  from  government,  but  nevertheless  the  produce  of  the  gold 
mines  of  Anlioquia,  Choco,  and  Popayan,  6nd3  its  way  on  board  the  steamers  to  the  Bank 
of  England. 

The  new  gold  mine  discovered  and  opened  in  the  year  1844,  by  a  company  of  French 
and  natives,  at  the  head  of  the  River  Sinu,  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  The  gold, 
though  abundant,  and  of  good  quality,  afforded  only  a  dazzling  prospect  to  needy  ad- 
Tenturera,  and  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  adds  one  more  to  the  bubbles  of  these  com- 
panies. 

ToBaceo,  the  great  staple  product  of  this  country,  is  opening  a  vast  source  of  reve- 
nue, and  if  properly  managed,  may  become  an  important  article  of  export,  ft  still 
continues  a  government  monopoly,  and  its  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  provinces  of 
Ambalema  and  Jiron.  A  fear  is  entertained  that  a  more  liberal  spirit  in  its  cultivation 
may  tend  to  deteriorate  its  value  in  foreign  markets,  thus  an  important  product  affording 
scope  to  agriculture  and  manufacture,  a  product  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  varied  soil  of 
the  country,  and  indolent  character  of  its  inhabitants,  is  hampered,  and  restricted  from 
an  ill-founded  fear  that  the  revenue  will  suffer. 

At  GuaduaSf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  a  house  has  been  established  for 
the  manufacture  of  cigars  for  exportation,  and  4,000,000  of  cigars  have  lately  been 
contracted  for. 

Tobacco^  Burnt  Sugar,  Coffee^  and  Aniseed,  slill  continue  prohibited  articles  of 
import.  These,  however,  by  a  late  regulation,  may  be  bonded  for  re-exportation  on 
noiice  to  that  effect  being  given  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Tariff" still  remains  as  last  year,  though  its  revision  has  been  strongly  ui^ed  on 
government.  The  custom-house  has,  however,  relaxed  in  its  severity,  and  merchants  are 
now  permitted  to  rectify  their  manifests,  and  correct  errors  before  presenting  them  to  the 
collector,  by  which  the  odious  im^iosition  of  double  duties  is  avoided. 

Vesseis,  of  whatever  nation,  are  exempt  in  this  poit  from  tonnage  and  anchorage 
duties  until  the  year  1852 — a  boon  granted  to  Carthagena  for  its  sufferings  iu  the  siege 
of  1842.  The  only  fees  levied,  are  captain  of  ports  and  pilotage,  even  from  these, 
packets  and  men-of-war  are  exonerated. 

Exchange  may  be  quoted  from  530  dollars  to  540  dollars  currency,  the  100/.  sterling 
and  doubloons  command  a  premium  of  eleven  to  twelve  per  cent. 
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Jn  Embryo  Bank^  called  Cajade  Ahorros,  or  Savings*  Bank,  lias  been  established, 
and  has  yielded  a  nett  per  centage  of  two  per  month,  or  thlrty-fuur  per  cent  per  annum, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  value  of  money  on  good  security. 

The  Dique  or  CaruU,  connecting  the  Bay  of  Carthagena  with  the  Magdalena,  i* 
in  full  progress.  Already  one  league  of  excavation  has  been  efTected.  The  dredging 
machine  is  to  be  shortly  put  in  motion  at  the  exit  in  the  bay,  which,  meeting  the  excavat- 
ing process  at  the  town  of  Mahates,  will  complete  the  undertaking.  The  whole  extent  of 
this  canal  is  about  eighty  miles  from  the  Magdalena  River  near  Barranca  to  Pasa-Cabal' 
los,  in  the  Bay  of  Carthagena ;  of  this  only  fifteen  miles  requires  excavation,  the  rest  is  a 
natural  channel.  The  depth  is  about  four  feet.  I^abourers  are  found  in  abundance  at 
the  rate  of  three  rials,  or  eigbteen-pence  per  diem,  finding  their  own  provisions. 

A  Steam  Company  to  navigate  the  Magdalena  has  been  formed  in  London.  The  new 
Granadian  minister  is  elected  honorary  president,  but  this  much  (o  be  desired  undertak- 
ing will  probably  expire  at  its  birib,  as  capitalists  will  he  loth  to  risk  their  money  in  a 
country,  the  stability  of  whose  lostitutions  is  still  doubtful. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  continues  ill  operations  on  this  coast  with 
increasing  success,  and  admirable  regularity.  Merchanu  have,  however,  not  as  yet  pro- 
fited by  the  steamers  for  the  transport  of  merchandise,  the  freight  being  considered  too 
high. 

The  College  numbers  200  pupils.  The  chairs  of  divinity,  jurisprudence,  and  medi- 
cine, are  filled,  and  the  students  qualified  to  take  their  degrees  in  these  learned  profes- 
sions. A  yearly  public  examination  takes  place  for  this  purpose.  The  rudiments  of  the 
English  and  French  languages  are  also  taught. 

There  are  two  other  preparatory  seminaries,  each  of  which  numbers  fifty  scholars,  who 
are  taught  in  the  difierent  branches  of  education;  and  a  school  for  the etlucalion  of  the 
better  class  of  females  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  progressive  enlightenment.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said,  that  attention  is  being  turned  by  the  government  to  a  more  liberal 
system  of  education,  the  germs  of  which  are  already  firmly  planted. 

Sufiicient  attention,  however,  is  not  paid  to  the  moral  and  religious  culture,  the  latter 
of  which  resolves  itself  in  the  observance  principally  of  the  outward  forms  of  ^e  Catholic 
religion,  attendance  on  processions,  &c.  Throughout  the  republic,  the  priesthood  are  in 
a  very  depraved  stale,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the 
common  forms  of  morality  and  decorum  are  hardly  observed. 

T^re  are  Two  Hoepttah;  the  hospital  of  the  Convent  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  for 
the  poor,  and  the  Military  Hospital,  conducted  on  a  more  liberal  footing,  access  to  which 
may  be  had  by  diseased  sailors  of  foreign  nations,  on  application  being  made  to  the  com- 
mandant-general of  the  town. 

The  SalubrUy  of  this  port  is  greatly  increased  of  latter  years,  owing  to  the  greater 
attention  to  cleanliness,  and  perhaps  a  more  favourable  change  in  the  seasons.  Malig- 
nant fevers  are  rare,  and  though  the  heat  is  intense,  the  mortality  among  foreigners  is  not 
great.  The  thermometer  ranges  froAi  80  deg.  to  86  deg.  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade. 
The  seasons  are  divided  into  two:  the  Verano,  or  dry  season,  and  the  Hibiemo,  or  wet 
season  ;  during  the  former,  strong  breezes  from  the  north-east  prevail. 

The  Popula^on  of  Carthagena  amounts  to  about  10,000;  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
accurate  estimate,  as  no  census  is  taken.  It  is  supposed  that  of  this  number  not  1000 
are  white.  A  rapid  amalgamation  of  colour  is  taking  place,  and  ere  long  there  will 
scarcely  be  a  family  on  the  coast  of  pure  nnmixed  blood,  so  completely  are  the  African 
and  Indian  races  predominating  over  the  purer  Caucasian  descendants  of  the  Spanish 
race. 

Santa  Martha  afibrds  great  advantages  and  facilities  (from  its  locality)  in  the  fur- 
warding  of  merchandise  to  the  interior,  there  being  no  land  carriage,  exposure,  or  trans- 
shipment, as  they  are  at  once  shipped  on  board  large-decked  boats,  and  not  again  removed 
in  any  way  until  their  arrival  at  Honda,  the  extremity  of  navigation  on  the  River  Mag- 
dalena ;  they  have  not  these  advantages  in  Carthagena,  as  the  merchandise  is  shipped 
in  small  uncovered  boats,  having  to  go  through  a  small  canal  where  lai^  boats  cannot 
pass,  and  then  landed  and  earned  on  mules*  backs  half  a  day's  journey,  to  a  town  called 
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Barraula,  on  the  Ma^dalena,  where  they  are  ag;am  reshipped  m  boats  that  go  to  Honda. 
In  this  operation  there  U  great  exposure  and  risk,  besides  considerable  extra  chains, 
which  is  not  incurred  at  Santa  Martha,  where  the  merchandise  is  at  once  placed  on 
board  a  boat  that  takes  it  directly  to  its  destination,  as  there  is  a  direct  communication 
with  the  River  Magdalena. 

The  principal  part  of  the  car°;oes  of  the  American,  Datch,  and  Granadian  vessels 
also  comprises  a  considerable  proportion  of  British  manufactures.  A  bonding  ware- 
house has  been  established ;  merchandise  can  lay  there  for  an  unlimited  time  on  paying 
at  a  rate  of  foor  per  cent  per  annum. 

There  is  a  municipal  duty  on  flour  and  sonrie  other  articleR,  which  vary  in  every 
town. 

The  most  considerable  exports  are  from  Savantlla,  a  port  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Magdalena,  about  forty  miles  to  leeward  of  Santa  Martha,  and  where  there  is  no 
town,  the  only  building  being  a  temporary  custom-house;  the  nearest  town  is  Barrao- 
guilla,  situated  at  about  twenty-five  miles  distance.  It  is  not  a  port  of  entry,  and  vessels 
are  only  allowed  to  proceed  there  to  load  with  produce,  by  first  calling  at  either  the  ports 
of  Carlhagena,  Santa  Martha,  or  Rio  de  la  Hocha,  entering  at  the  custom-house,  and 
having  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  on  board,  but  the  necessary  stores,  &c.,  for  the 
voyage.  They  then  obtain  clearance  in  ballast,  with  a  permit  to  go  there  and  load  a 
cai^o ;  from  the  facilities,  and  as  this  is  the  nearest  port,  and  to  windward,  vessels  prki^r 
calling  here  for  their  clearance. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  produce  shipped  from  Savanilla  is  for  accoant  of  the 
merchants  of  Santa  Martha,  which  obviates  the  chafes  of  transporting  it  from  the  River 
Magdalena  to  this  port. 

The  export  of  specie  is  considerably  more  than  will  appear  by  the  returns.  No 
duty  being  paid,  as  was  formerly,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  correctly  any  average  sum, 
as  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  gold-dust  and  bars  clandestinely  shipped.  Uncoined 
gold  and  silver  is  altogether  prohibited  from  being  exported  or  found  in  the  possession  of 
any  person  within  fifty  leagues  of  the  sea-coast,  under  the  severest  penalties. 

The  province  of  Santa  Martha  comprises  six  cantons,  forty-five  towns,  besides  several 
small  Indian  villages.  The  population,  when  the  last  census  was  taken  four  years  ago, 
was  46,587  souls,  and  has  increased  very  much  since. 

The  principal  and  staple  exports  of  the  country  afibrds  the  following;  say,  dye- 
woods  of  several  descriptions,  dry  and  salted  hides,  cotton,  cedar,  mah(^ny,  dividivi, 
horned  cattle,  mules,  horses,  and  asses,  together  with  sugar,  Indian  corn,  cocoa,  &c.  &c. 
The  Indian  corn  is  much  cultivated,  and  is  very  productive ;  eoosiderabie  quantities  are 
exported  to  the  British  and  other  West  India  Islands. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  has  been  mtich  follomd  up 
lately;  and  considerable  quantities  uf  sugar  are  made,  together  with  rum  and  other 
spirits,  augmenting  daily,  and  new  estates  establishing;  the  cultivation  of  which  must 
benefit  and  advance  the  country  rapidly,  the  lands  Iwing  a  vimn  and  productive  soil, 
and  this  part  of  the  country  being  so  well  watered  throughout,  that  they  are  much  less 
dependent  on  the  seasons  than  in  the  islands ;  there  are  rivers  and  streams  running  in 
every  direction. 

The  roads,  within  eight  or  ten  leagues  of  the  town,  are  tolerably  good ;  and  they 
have  also  the  advantage  of  water-carriage  further  inland. 

Agricultural  affairs  have  been  much  retarded  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  countryt 
the  scantiness  of  population,  and  the  numbers  that  were  lately  employed  in  the  army, 
but,  as  the  military  are  nearly  all  disbanded,  they  are  now  turning  their  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits. 

J^VM.— There  is  abundance  of  river  and  sea-fish  of  the  best  description,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality  for  salting.  There  are  several  natural  salt  ponds  along  the  coast,  and 
within  a  short  distance  from  Uie  town,  where  any  quantity  can  be  collected  at  a  trifling 
expense. 

There  are  several  extensive  lime  and  brick  kilns  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town, 
they  make  use  of  the  coral  rock  for  tHimin^  into  liuc. 

The  town  is  in  a  state  of  pn^ressive  improvement,  and  new  buildings  are  meting 
rapidly. 
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Slavery  is  abolishing  fett ;  in  the  year  1819  a  law  of  congress  was  passed,  declaring 
the  issue  of  all  slaves  born  after  that  period  to  be  free  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen 

Kars,  it  being  considered  that  their  services  up  to  that  period  would  initiate  them  into 
iMts  of  industry,  and  be  of  some  compensation  to  their  owners  for  the  eipense  and 
trouble  of  bringing  them  up. 

The  principal  part  of  the  labourers  here  are  the  Sanebdt,  a  mixed  race  between  the 
Indian  and  negro.  They  are  an  athletic  and  hardy  race,  superior  to  the  original  Indian 
and  negro  stock.  The  average  value  of  labour  is  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  sterling  per  diem« 
out  of  which  they  maintain  themselves.  Meats,  provisions,  dried  6sh,  &c.  &c.,  being 
uncommonly  cheap,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  not  requiring,  and  using  very 
little  clothing. 

.  A  steam-engine  has  lately  been  introduced,  of  about  twenty-horse  power,  by  Don 
Joacquim  Leehelm,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  men  in  the  country.  He  has 

Jtlaced  it  on  hts  estate  of  about  one  league  from  the  town,  and  it  has  given  so  much  satis- 
liction  that  several  have  been  lately  ordered  from  America. 

Santa  Martha,  from  its  locality  and  otiier  advantages,  tc^ther  with  the  extensive  trade 
in  com,  provisions,  horses,  cattle,  &c.  &c.,  with  which  it  nipplies  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
West  India  Islands,  ranks  it  as  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  "  New  Granada." 

Statxhent  of  the  Trade  of  Panama,  for  the  year  1 848. 
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Central  Ambbioa. — the  following  consular  statement  for  the  years  1843 
to  1844,  though  referring  to  the  Isthmus  of  Nicangua  and  to  Salvador,  we  sub* 
join  in  the  absence  of  further  information. 

The  forei^  import  trade  of  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  and  of  the  republics  id  general 
of  Central  America,  has  been  greatly  effected  the  continuance  of  the  internal  com- 
motions i  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  great  competition  of  •peculators,  the  consamption  of 
foreign  manufactures  has  increased. 

The  quantity  of  indigo  exported  has  been  about  4500  bales,  three-fonrths  of  which 
were  the  produce  of  the  state  of  San  Salvador,  the  crops  of  Nicaragua  having  almost  en* 
tirely  failed,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain  during  the  season. 

The  civil  war  of  Guatemala  has  partially  interrupted  the  cultivation  of  cochineal,  to 
which  attention  has  been  given  in  the  state  of  Nicaragua  and  Salvador. 

Agriculture  is  making  some  progress  in  Costa  Rica.  Coffee,  which  is  of  a  superior 
quality,  is  becoming  an  article  of  export  trade.  5000  quintals  were  shipped  last  year. 
The  quantiti^  of  chancala  (coarse  sugar)  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  Republic  in 
1888,  is  estimated  at  about  35,000  quintals,  of  which  Costa  Rica  produced  about  two- 
thirds. 

Mines. — 3ome  activity  is  also  visible  in  the  mining  districts  of  Costa  Rica,  and  some 
valuable  machinery  has  arrived  from  England. 

Nicaragua  is  beginning  to  encourage  the  working  of  mines,  which  are  supposed  to 
abound  in  the  mountainous  districts.  Grold,  silver,  and  copper  abound  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  of  Honduras,  but  Uie  insecurity  of  the  country  prevents  persons  from  embarking 
capital  ID  these  works 


CHAPTER  V. 
STATISTICS  OP  Venezuela. 


Joints. — We  have  no  account  on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed  with  re- 
ference to  the  minerals  of  Venezuela,  The  precious  metals  are  reported  to  be 
abundant,  especially  in  Cundinamarca.  In  Choco  and  Antiaqueo  gold  and  silver 
are  found,  and,  it  is  said,  quicksilver.  Mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper  have  been 
worked  in  Socono.  General  Mac  Gregor  had  cannon  cast  of  the  copper  in 
1813,  but  the  backward  state  of  enterprise  has,  with  trifling  exceptions,- left  the 
mineral  riches  of  Venezuela  undisturbed.  Pasturage  and  agriculture,  being,  for 
a  very  thinly-settled  region,  far  more  immediate  means  of  subsistence :  especially 
since  the  Spanish  race  can  no  longer  enslave  the  aborigines  to  work  the 
mines. 

ManvfttCtures, —  Comparatively  speaking,  manufactures  scarcely  more  than 
enst.  Tanned  leather  and  morocco  leather  are  prepared  in  Corora,  blankets  are 
made  in  Toouyo,  on  a  small  scale,  and  constitute  the  chief  manufactures.  Some 
other  articles  are  made  by  foreign  workmen  established  in  the  country.  The 
vapour  refined  sugar.%  the  cured  hides,  and  the  soaps,  mi^ht  obtain  preference 
to  the  same  artides  from  the  United  States — tallow  candies  are  made  of  fair 
quality. 

Some  articles  peculiar  to  the  country  are  worthy  of  attention — such  as  mat$ 
made  by  the  Indians  of  the _fibrei  of  the  palm-tree,  called  Mauritia^  and  hemp  of 
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the  cocttiM  ttloty  of  a  peculiar  fineness^  and  stvato  hats  of  MmcaybOy  MQal  in 
qiiality,  or  nearly  so,  to  those  of  Panama.  The  interior  prorinces  of  Surqui- 
aimeto^  of  Merida,  and  Trujillo,  manafactnre  tabU^htka  of  cotton,  bat  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  similar  European  articles. 

The  mechanical  trades  are  workers  'mjeweHery^  locksmiths  work,  armottrer$ 
work,  joinery,  and  saddlery,  of  little  importance.  They  are  manafiictiix«d  with 
rough,  coarse  tools. 

Joinery  and  saddlery  are  the  most  adranced  trades  at  Caiaccas,  through  the 
means  of  foreigners,  who,  for  twenty  years,  hare  been  settled  at  that  place.  Few 
samples  of  furniture  show  the  great  Tarieties  of  wood  valuable  for  cabinet- 
makers' work. 

Agriculture. — We  can  only  give  a  mere  sketch  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
tliis  state.  It  is  in  a  greater  degree  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  country.  Tet 
this  extensive  region  has  soils  and  climates  adapted  for  the  growth  of  every 
useful  and  rich  product.  Among  the  articles  cultivated  are  some  wheat  in  the 
high  parts ;  maiae,  or  Indian  corn  for  tortillas  (the  com  bread),  sugar,  cacao, 
coffee ;  some  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco. 

During  the  four  years  1799  to  1803,  145,000  fanegas  of  cacao  were  exported 
from  Maracaybo  and  Venezuela. 

St^ar  has  long  been  cultivated  and  exported,  but  not  in  great  qoantities.  It  has 
been  exported  to  England  since  the  duty  has  been  diminished.  {See  Trade  of  Vene- 
■uela.)  And  the  province  of  Caraccas,  if  labour  were  abuadant  and  enterprise  exerted, 
has  a  Boil  and  climate  to  produce  an  immense  quantity.  ' 

Co^ee. — Excellent  coffee  might  be  raised  with  ordinary  care.  At  present  its  quality 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Jamaica.  The  produce,  in  1812,  was  estimated  at  5,000,000  lbs. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  one  called  of  hot  ear&y  the  other  of  cold  earthj  they  are  worth 
the  ordinary  qualities,  ten  gourdes  and  a  half  per  100  lbs.*  Spanish  (ninety-one  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes ). 

Under  the  Spanish  domination,  the  exportation  of  coffee  did  not  surpass  60,000  quin- 
tals (2,760,000  kilogrammes)  per  year.  From  the  1st  of  July,  1840,  to  the  30th 
of  June,  1B4 1,  the  exports  were  estimated  by  the  custom-house  at  259,992  quintals 
(11,960,000  kilogrammes)  of  a  value  of  2,446,962  gouides,  or  9,788,000  francs.  If  to 
this  quantity  is  added  the  35,000  quintals,  which  is  annually  consumed  at  Venezuela, 
the  actual  production  would  be  of  294,992  quintals  (13,570,000  kilt^ammei) 

The  soil  and  climate  being  one  of  the  most  favourable  for  the  culture  of  this  bean 
it  is  estimated,  that  when  once  the  new  plantations  shall  be  in  full  bearing,  the  couutry 
will  produce  above  500,000  quintals  of  coffee  (23,000,000  kilogrammes). 

Cocao. — There  are  numerous  plantations  of  this  indigenous  fruit,  chiefly  in  the  vallevs 
beyond  the  mountainsof  the  sea-coast  In  1789,  103,655  fanegas  were  exported.  The 
produce  of  Caraccas,  Maracaybo,  Cumana,  and  New  Barcelona,  in  1806,  was  estimated 
at  193,000  fanegas.  That  of  Caraccas  is  considered  superior,  not  only  to  the  cocoii  of 
other  parts  of  the  republic,  but  to  every  other  country.  The  red  varies  in  price  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  gourdes  per  IIO  lbs.  of  Spain  (136  to  226  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grammes). Gray  cocoa  (which  was  that  sent  to  France  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
late  Spanish  /atff«  on  the  customs  of  the  vascondagas  provinces)  is  worth  at  Caraccas 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  gourdes  per  1 10  lbs.  Spanish  (113  to  170  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grammes). 

There  was  exported  from  the  Ist  of  July,  1840,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1841,76.560 
quintals  (3,521,700  kilogrammes)  of  cocoa,  of  a  value  of  1,327,000  gourdes  (5,308^000 
francs). 

The  local  consumption  is  calculated  to  be  about  36,000  quintals  (1,650,000  kilo- 
grammes^ and  the  coutraband  trade  conceals  neaily  15,000  quintals,  (690,000  kilo- 

*  Tlie  pound  is  0.46  kilogrammes. 
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gnmines),  which  makes  the  product  amount  to  128,000  quintals  (5,818,000  kilo- 
gram mea). 

The  culture  of  this  article  was  of  greater  importaoce  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
the  exportation  amounted  then  to  95*000  quintals  (4,370,000  kilogrammes),  but  a  great 
number  of  cocoa-trees  were  destroyed  during  the  war  of  the  Independence.  Later,  and 
up  to  1835,  the  planters  either  had  not  the  means,  or  dared  not,  in  the  uncertain  state 
in  which  they,  lived,  form  new  plantations.  The  valley  ci  Tuy  lately  cultivated,  which 
is  only  eight  or  nine  leagues  from  Caraecu,  produces  excellent  cocoa. 

Indigo. — There  are  three  kinds,  but  all  are  inferior  to  the  indigo  of  India.  That  of 
the  valley  of  Tuy  is  the  most  esteemed.  The  culture  and  trade  of  indigo  at  Venezuela 
has  lost  much  of  their  importance  since  its  separation  from  Spain.  Before  1820,  the  ex- 
portation amounted  annually  to  10,000  quintals  (460,000  kilogrammes),  of  a  value  of 
1,200,000  piastres  specie  (6,500,000  francs)  ;  from  July  1, 1840,  to  June  30,  1841,  it 
amounted  but  to  5462  quin'ats  (251,200  kilogrammes),  which  at  125  gourdes  per  quin- 
tal, has  producedasum  of  682,750  gourdes,  or  2,731,000  francs. 

CotUin  is  not  in  quality  so  good  as  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  worth  on  an  ave- 
rage thirteen  gourdes  per  100  lbs.  Spanish  (1 13  francs  per  ICQ  kilogrammes).  Venezuela 
has  not  the  long  silky-tike  cotton. 

Tlie  exportation  of  cotton  from  July  1,  1840,  to  June  30,  1841,  amounted  to 
3,014,000  lbs.  (926,440  kilogrammes),  of  a  valueof  242,000  gourdes  (968,000  francs). 

According  to  official  documents  published  at  Caraccas  in  1839,  about  50,000  quin* 
tals  of  cotton  (2,300^000  kilogrammes),  were  produced,  which  at  ten  gourdes  and  a  half 
per  quintal,  produces  a  value  of  525,000  gourdes  (2,362,000  francs);  the  exportation 
amounted  the  same  year  to  27,993  quintals  (926,300  kilogrammes),  valued  by  the  mi* 
nister  of  the  Rnances,  at  241 ,989  gourdes  (968,000  francs).  Under  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, the  exportation  of  cotton  never  amounted  to  35,000  quintals  (J, 150,0(X)  kilo- 
grammes). 

Leather  {sole  leather). — That  of  Caraccas  is  considered  too  heavy ;  that  of  Puerto 
Cabello  and  of  Angostura  is  exported  to  France.  The  exportation  of  leather,  from  July 
1,  1840  to  June  30, 1841,  amounted  to  574,000  lbs.  (264,000 kilogrammes),  valued  at 
506,000  gourdes  2,024,000  francs), 

DividivL — Is  a  kind  of  husk  that  covers  certain  seeds. 

To  be  used  it  must  be  reduced  to  powder,  sifted,  and  boiled  in  water  for  the  space 
of  eight  or  ten  hours.  It  is  sold  wholesale  firom  six  to  eight  r«tls  per  quintal  (6fr.  50c. 
to  8fr.  70c.  per  100  kilogrammes). 

The  exportation  of  dibidivi  amounted  to  1,264,000  lbs.  (581,440  kilogrammes),  va- 
luing 18,000  fTOurdes  (72,000  francs). 

Sarsty>ar^la.~~li,<yk)  lbs.  (5980  kilt^rammes),  have  been  exported,  of  a  value  of 
2500  gourdes  (10,000  francs). 

Dyeing-tDoods  and  Lignitm'ViUB,—kT&  str^  little  esteemed  in  France,  and  serve  in 
genera]  for  ship  ballast. 

Tobacco. — There  is  a  great  variety  of  tobaccoes  in  Venezuela  :  that  of  Varioas  and 
of  Cumanacao,  if  well  selected,  is  excellent  for  cigars. 

The  Varinas  tobacco  costs  but  twelve  gourdes  or  twenty-Rve  cents,  to  thirteen  gourdes 
at  Angostura  on  the  Orinoco.  Until  now  there  has  been  produced  in  the  whole  repub- 
lic, but  50,000  or  60,000  quintals  of  tobacco  per  year  (2,300,000  to  2,700,000  kilo- 
grammes), amounting  to  a  value  of  about  500,000  gourdes  (40,000/.). 

In  1841,  11,943  quintals  of  tobacco  were  exported  (550,000  kilogrammes),  value 
146,944  gourdes  (23,200/.)>  In  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  the  monopoly,  d  estanco, 
of  tobacco,  produced  as  much  as  60,000/.  annually. 

Si^r. — Venezuela  has  seldom  produced  sugar,  except  for  home  consumption;  in 
1841,  there  were  exported  but  8794  quintals  (404,500  kilogrammes).  The  soil  is  welt 
adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  ;  that  which  is  wanting  are  labourers:  there 
ure  only  49,000  slaves  in  the  whole  state.  In  1844  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  ex- 
ported was  about  230  tons,  in  1835  about  376  ton:>.    Since  the  alteration  of  the  sugar 
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dnUes  in  1845  Uiere  were  exported  to  Eogluid  ffom  VeneMela  dnrii^  the  «k  moatlii 

endini^  the  '^Oth  of  June,  702  tons,  price  18/.  Is.  6d.  per  ton. 

Catth  forms  the  principal  wealth  of  Venemela.  The  Llanos,  or  vast  (4ains  of  the 
Orinoco,  are  covered  with  herds.  There  are  reckoned  to  be  about  2,400,000  horoed 
cattle,  1,900,000  sheep  and  goats,  and  400,000  pigs.  During  ten  yean  the  number  has 
nearly  doubled,  notwithstanding  the  great  interior  coninraption  and  mortality  which  hat 
laid  waste  the  principal  hatos  of  Venezuela. 

The  Venezuelan  mulet  are  indefatigable,  especially  those  of  Angostara.  One  or  two 
tchoooen  from  Martinique  Import  them. 

Indigo  was  first  cultivated,  or  rather  prepared  in  1774,  and  next  to  tobacco,  tt  becomes 
the  most  important  product  of  the  valley  of  Cumanacao,  of  San  Fernando,  and  of  Arenas 
in  1784  there  were  exported  from  La  Guyara  126,233  Ihs ;  in  1796,  no  less  than 
737,996  lbs. ;  while  that  of  Guatemala  at  the  same  time  was  estimated  at  1,200.000  Ifaa. 

Vanilla  grows  in  abundance  in  the  forestn.  "Wild  cochmeal  grows  near  Coro,  Ca- 
rona,  Truxillo,  and  it  is  produced  of  excellent  quality  In  Cundinamarca.  firaxil  wood  is 
exported  from  Maracaylx). 

Cocoa  trees  are  grown  around  the  villages  and  houses,  and  at  Cu  man  a  they  hare 
haciendas,  or  farms  of  cocoa-trees ;  excellent  oil  is  extracted  from  the  nut ;  sarsapanlla, 
Jesuits*  bark,  numerous  medicinal  plants,  drugs  and  resins  are  abundant;  tamarinds, 
oranges,  and  all  tropical  fruits  thrive. 

The  forest  trees  are  of  the  most  varied  and  useful  kinds. 

Skip-building  Timber, — If  cut  in  national  forests,  exportation  prohibited. 

M.  Depons  says  in  his  time,  there  were  more  than  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses, 
and  90,000  mules  pastured  on  the  plains  between  the  Orinoco  and  Maracaybo;  174,006 
ox'bides  are  said  to  have  been  exported  in  1 790.  Herds  of  cattle  are  now  spread  over 
the  pastoral  districts. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  agriculture  is  nearlj^  altogether  neglected,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  described  as  remarkably  indolent  by  Robinson  and  others. 

The  cattle  are  killed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Spain.  Hie  animal  is  led  to  a  stake, 
and  the  point  of  a  strong  sharp  knife  is  stuck  in  between  the  two  first  corvical  vertebn^ 
and  the  beast  drops  down  insuntly  dead.* 

The  agricultural  and  other  products  of  the  country  which  enter  into  commerce  as  arti- 
cles of  export,  are  stated  in  the  statistical  tables  of  trade. 

*  Robinson  says,  "  Sometimes  they  bleed  the  animal,  and  sometimes  not ;  but  all  of  them 
agree  in  one  method  of  cutting  up  the  meat.  No  sooner  has  it  ceased  to  breathe,  than  they  com- 
mence the  skinning  process  ;  and  no  sooner  have  they  skinned  part  of  it  than  that  part  is  sliced 
off  in  the  coarsest  manner.  Thus  it  is  slashed,  cut,  and  torn  asunder  in  every  possible  form  ;  the 
unsalted  part  being  used  as  pieces  for  roasting,  slewing,  and  boiling;  while  the  greater  part  that 
remains  is  rolled  in  salt  and  hung  for  a  few  days  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Then  when  dry  they  call  it 
Tasso ;  and  tltis,  with  the  hides,  form  a  great  part  of  their  merchandise  either  among  theiraelres  or 
with  the  West  India  Islands." 

He  says,  **  The  ^ple  here  drink  very  freely.  The\r  breakfast  in  general  consists  of  berfand 
(if  they  have  it)  wine  or  rum,  and  sometimes  a  cup  of  chocolate  or  coffee.  Having  performed 
several  sui^cal  operations  in  Soledad,  a  village  near  Angostura,  I  may  here  give  a  sort  of  notion 
how  they  live  in  that  village.  The  breakmt  is  a  targe  basin  of  beef,  boiled  with  plantains :  a 
large  bi»in  of  slewed  beef  and  onions  or  garlic  ;  generally  a  large  basin  of  tripe,  stewed  with 
onions  or  garlic  ;  and,  lastly,  a  piece  ofbeef  roasted  over  the  fire  on  a  woodm  spit. 

"It  must  be  observed  that  this  last  is  not  brotight  to  table  on  a  plate, but  sticking  hard  and  hat 
to  the  spit  on  which  it  was  roasted.  A  person  steps  round  from  person  to  person,  till  all  are  served 
by  cutting  off  what  they  wish.  The  bread  is  generally  made  of  Indian  corn,  and  sometimes  rice. 
Besides  Indian  corn,  there  is  another  kind  of  bread,  which  they  call  cassava.  It  very  much  re- 
sembles in  appearance  the  oatmeal  cakes  used  in  Scotland ;  but  is  almost  tasteless.  Tlie  natives 
use  it  plentifully,  and  seem  to  prefer  both  it  and  the  Indian  corn  to  our  Sour.  The  drink  is  not 
tea,  but  riim-gro^  and  very  often  wine  (claret).  Punch  is  served  up  at  deven  o'clock,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  used  till  dinner-time.  Dinner  is  the  same  as  breakfast ;  and  the  evening  is  pusedin 
playing  cards,  smoking  cigars,  and  drinking. 

"  So  far  as  I  have  penetrated  South  America  1  liave  uniformly  observed,  that  the  inhabitants 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Nbablt  all  the  trade  of  the  state  of  Venezaela  was  formerly  carried  on  from 
tiie  ports  of  Caraccas,  chiefly  through  La  Guayra,  into  each  of  the  ports  of  Mara- 

caybo,  Cumana,  and  Old  Guayra,  two  or  three  vessels  were  admitted  from 
Spain.  M.  Lavaysse^  who  seems  to  have  investigated  the  state  of  trade  of  Vene- 
zuela during  the  first  years  of  the  present  century,  says — 

According  to  official  statements,  Venezuela,  during  the  year  1807,  the  value  of  the 
i^icultur&l  produce  exported  from  the  provinces  which  composed  this  fine  country, 
exclusive  of  Triuidad,  from  1794  antit  1806,  amounted  to  about  4,000,000  dollars  an- 
nualljr ;  but,  according  to  the  documeuts  taken  from  the  custom-houses  of  Port  of  Spain 
in  Trmidad,  and  from  those  of  the  islands  of  Grenada,  Tobago,  Curagoa,  St.  Thoma^,  and 
Uartinico,  which  carried  on  the  contraband  trade  with  the  provinces  of  Venesuela.  I  am 
sure  the  smugglers  carried  off  annually,  on  an  average,  more  than  2,600,000  dollars  in 
produce;  consisting  of  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  a  little  cochineal,  arnotto,  woods  for  dyeing 
and  cabinet-makers,  copper,  hides,  maize,  salted  and  smoked  meat  and  fish,  oxen,  horses, 
mules,  asses,  moukeys,  parrots,  &c.,  and  about  60(^000  or  700,000  dollars  in  specie,  and 
since  1801,  a  small  quantity  of  sugar*  and  coffee.    There  were  annually  exported  from 

seem  to  have  no  idea  of  ^ndiDg  or  bruising  their  materials  by  means  «f  any  other  machinery  than 
that  which  tliey  possess  in  the  strength  of  £eir  anm,  aided  by  a  concave  and  convex  stone  to  fit  it, 
or  by  a  wooden  mortar.  On  the  snrface  of  the  concave  stone  tbey  put  their  material  to  be  bruised, 
such  as  pepper,  salt,  cofiee,  &c.,  and  it  is  almost  incredible  to  what  a  fineness  they  speedily  reduce 
these  substances  ;  while  their  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  such  substances  are  bruised  in  tlie  wooden 
mortar.  After  the  com  has  been  bruised,  and  sometimes  the  rice,  they  subject  them  to  the  friction 
of  the  two  stones,  with  a  little  water,  ami  thus  they  form  ^e  one  or  the  other  mto  a  doug^  for 
making  bread. 

"  The  better  orders  of  the  people  condoct  themselves  at  table  with  great  regularity  and  pro- 
priety, as  mucli  so,  indeed,  as  could  be  expected  in  any  country  where  the  advaotages  of  European 
civilisation  have  not  been  experienced. 

"  The  middle  orders  of  people,  however,  seldom  have  even  one  knife  at  table,  and  three-fourths 
of  them  have  nothing  but  their  fingers  as  substitutes  for  spoons,  knives,  and  forks.  The  lower 
orders,  indeed,  would  apply  them  to  no  other  purpose  wan  as  weapons  of  destraction  to  stab 
each  other. 

"  From  this  coarse  mode  of  feeding  among  the  §reat  body  of  the  people,  and  from  the  gross 
materials  upon  which  they  subsist,  stomachic  complaints  are  very  prevalent,  which  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  habits  naturally  indolent  and  unclean. 

"  Smoking  tobacco,  especially  in  the  form  of  cigars,  is  almost  universally  practised:  and  almost 
all  the  women,  who  practise  this  more  than  the  men,  lose  their  front  teetb. 

"  Gaming,  especially  on  Sunday,  is  carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent.  This  consists  in  billiards 
and  in  cards  ;  and,  while  the  outcry  of  every  one  is  poverty,  poverty,  were  you  to  walk  into  any 
of  the  huts,  for  instance  of  Soledad,  you  woiijd  find  the  tables  loaded  with  silver  and  gold. 

"  Thewomen  dress  their  long,  lank,  black  hair  in  two  tresses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
Among  the  higher  classes,  they  seem  to  dress  it  in  one  twist,  which  they  fasten  with  acomb  to  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  their  head,  somewhat  in  the  En^ish  fashion." 

*  Ten  years  ago  (about  1820)  there  was  scarcely  as  much  sugar  made  as  sufficed  ttie  local 
consumption.  I  be^eve  I  do  not  examerate  when  I  say  that,  on  an  avMSge^  every  individaal, 
rich  or  poor,  consumes  at  least  one  pouidof  it  per  day.  It  is  mixed  with  almost  all  kinds  of  food 
and  drink  j  and  is  indispensable  for  chocolate,  wbidi  is  taken  three  or  four  tines  each  day. — 
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these  provinces  to  Spain  and  Mexico,*  about  '2,000.000  dollars  in  colonial  piodneei 
which  increases  the  exportations  to  about  5,^00,000  dollars. 

"The  official  statements  of  the  intendancy  of  Caraccas  specified  the  importatiom 
into  this  country,  including  contraband  trade,  at  only  5,500,000  dollars,  at  the  nme 
period;  but  those  statements  are  below  the  truth.  On  an  average  from  1789  to  1807, 
the  annual  importations  amounted  to  nearly  6,500,000  dollars,  including  sDnnggling. 
Previous  to  the  French  revolution,  the  Frenm  had  half  of  this  trade.  The  French  ner- 
chants  of  Martinico,  the  Dutch  of  St  Eostacia  and  Cura9oa,  the  Danish  of  Sl  Tboam, 
and  the  Swedish  of  St.  BaKholomew,  had  their  share  in  this  commerce ;  but  dace  tlw 
Island  of  Trinidad  was  taken  by  the  British,  in  1797,  they  have  obtained  all  tbetntdeof 
that  country,  where  they  have  established  commercial  connexions,  even  as  far  as  the  ccb- 
tral  point  of  South  America,  in  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Gra- 
nada, whose  bishop,  a  dealer  in  human  flesh,  carried  on,  in  1788  and  1789,  the  negro 
trade,  in  conjunction  with  an  English  house  in  Dominica.*' 

Humboldt,  in  1803,  estiinated  the  exports  of  Venezuela  at  nearly  6,000,000  of 
Spanish  dollars,  equal  to  1,333^332.  English  money.  The  exports  of  LaGuayrs 
amounted  according  to  his  statement,  to  2,400,000  dollars ;  those  of  Cumana  and 
Nueva  Barcelona,  to  ],200,000  dollars;  of  Maracayboand  Angostura  to  1,000,000 
dollars ;  and  those  of  Carupano  and  some  smaller  ports  to  800,000  dollars.  Durii^ 
the  war  of  independence  ^riculture  was  much  neglected,  and  the  amount  of  «• 
ports  decreased.  In  1824,  a  year  after  that  event  had  taken  place,  the  exports  of 
La  Guayra  did  not  exceed  1,650,000  dollars,  though  some  of  the  articles  sold  stt 
higher  price.  The  disturbed  state  of  tlie  country  has  prevented  the  trade  from 
improving,  as  is  apparent  from  the  British  imports,  which,  though  by  far  the 
most  important,  did  not  exceed  200,000/.  annually,  between  1829  and  1837,  on  the 
average  of  that  period. 

Statxhskt  of  Um  Value  in  correni^  dollars  of  Imports  mt<^  end  Ex^torts  from,  the  Re- 
public of  Veneznda,  with  the  Amount  of  Duties  tnere<m,  ^stinguishing  the  Trade  with 
eadh  Country,  in  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1839. 
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Beport  on  the  Trade  of  Venezuela,  drawn  up  from  Official  Return*  at  Caraeeas,  md 
published  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Affriculture,  in  his  Official  Bulhtw,  \  84& 

Jmporb.— The  total  imporU  for  1841-42,  were  estimated  at  25,230,000  francs,  and 
in  1843-44,  they  fell  to  17,636,000  francs  (twenty-five  francs  to  one  pound  sterling). 

Exports.— The  exports  for  the  same  period  fell  from  30,412,000  to  93,867,000 
francs. 

great  quantity  of  Venezuela  cocoa,  commoaly  called  Csrscca,  is  exported  to  Tat  Cnu. 
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Decrease  of  Trade.— The  total  value,  therefore,  of  the  trade  of  1843-44.  g^ives  a 
diminution  of  14,129,000  francs,  or  twenty-flve  per  cent,  in  comparison  to  that  of 
1841-42,  and  of  6,026,000  francs,  or  twelve  per  cent  on  that  of  1842-43. 

OstiM.— The  caute  of  this  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  badness  of  the  seasons  during 
the  last  few  years — it  greatly  affecting  the  breeding  of  beasts  and  agriculture,  which  are 
the  trading  resources  of  the  country.  The  rapidly  progressive  steps  taken  by  this  trade 
during  the  first  twelve  years  of  its  poUiical  existence,  from  1830  to  1842,  was  mostly 
owing  to  (he  credit  which  a  country,  possessing  such  vast  resources,  easily  procures,  at 
its  6rst  outset  in  the  commercial  world. 

For^n  Capital. — By  means  of  foreign  capital,  borrowed  at  fifteen,  eighteen,  and 
even  twenty  per  cent,  agricultural  proprietors,  having  carried  on  their  operations  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  an  epoch  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  had  overtaken  them,  thus  creat- 
ing many  failures,  whilst  others,  not  so  unfortunate,  were  compelled  to  retrench  their  ex- 
penses and  their  purchases,  which  naturally  was  seriously  felt  by  the  exterior  trade. 

Amount  of  decrease  per  Countries. — In  the  following  tables,  showing  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  merchandises  composing  the  trade  of  Venesuela,  it  will  be  more  particularly 
remarked,  that  the  trade  of  Denmark  and  its  colonies  has  decreased  in  the  whole 
2,803,000  francs;  that  of  France,  1 ,787,000  francs ;  that  of  Spain,  1,500,000  francs  ; 
and  that  of  England,  a  little  more  than  1,000,000  francs.  The  trade  with  the  Hanse 
Towns  and  Netherlands,  has  remained  pretty  much  the  same.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  country  which  has  at  all  increased  in  its  trade  with  Venezuela.  It  purchases 
in  general  inferior  coffee,  the  better  quality  being  consumed  by  Germany;  of 
3,000,000  of  kilogrammes  of  the  latter  quality,  being  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  total 
exportation  of  this  article,  Hamburg  took  2,500,000  in  the  years  1843-44,  the  remainder 
went  to  Bremen ;  the  Hanse  Towns  are  the  most  advantageously  placed  in  the  trade  of 
Venesueia.  From  1831  to  1842,  the  French  trade  with  this  country  greatly  developed 
itself.  During  those  eleven  years,  its  envoys  rose  from  the  paltry  sum  of  1:20,000  francs 
to  3,161,000  francs!  and  Its  purchases  at  Veneiuela,  from  537,000  francs  to  3,886,000 
francs  I  No  other  country  had  increased  its  trade  with  Venezuela  so  rapidly  and  in  so 
short  a  time.  If  this  trade  has  fallen  off  from  1842  to  1844,  it  is  not  the  only  country 
which  experienced  at  that  time  this  kind  of  stagnation. 

Denmark,  or  ratherthe  Danish  possession  St.  Thomas,  has  also  experienced  a  similar 
decrease  in  its  trade  with  Venezuela.  In  1831  its  total  value  amounted  to  7,876.000 
francs,  in  1841  it  was  estimated  at  more  than  9,000,000  francs,  but  in  1843  it  did  not 
exceed  4,297,000  francs.  The  Island  of  Su  Thomas,  a  well-known  entrepot  for  the  trade 
of  Europe  with  the  continent  of  America,  loses  much  of  its  importance  in  proportion  as 
the  trade  with  this  part  of  America  becomes  more  cUrect  It  is  the  same  with  the  Island 
of  Curasao  which  greatly  affected  the  exchanges  of  the  Netherlands.  Its  transactions 
with  Venezuela  in  1831  valued  843,000  francs  ;  in  1841,  3,140,000  francs ;  and  in  1843 
they  suddenly  fell  to  2,374,000  francs;  and  although  they  were  more  considerable  in 
1844  than  in  1843,  nevertheless  its  trade  with  Venezuela  seems  gradually  relaxing. 

Several  other  countries  of  America  have  a  small  trade  with  Venezuela,  which  may 
increase  in  importance  as  their  population  progresses,  and  more  particularly  are  disiin- 
enished  under  this  head  Mexico  and  New  Granada.  Sardinia  and  Belgium  are  also 
Spinning  to  frequent  its  ports.  If  we  compare  the  years  1842  and  1843,  we  find  the 
importations  of  tissuet  during  the  latter  period  to  have  considerably  decreased,  whereas 
specie  had  greatly  increased,  this  latter  causing,  no  donbt,  the  fall  in  the  ^mtes. 

Escort*. — Among  the  exports,  coj^  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  specie  have  greatly 
decreased.  0(  coffee,  the  exporU  in  1841  amounted  to  13.500,000  francs;  in  1842 
they  fell  to  10,113,000  francs;  and  in  1843  to  8,893,000  francs.  The  Venezuelan 
treasury  depending  principally  upon  the  customs*  duties,  necessarily  experiences  a  great 
reduction  in  its  revenue. 

VOli.  III.  8  E 
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Customi  Dues. — In  the  year  1840.  when  this  republic  had  attaioed  the  height  of  its 
prosperity,  these  duties  amounted  to  9.000,000  francs;  in  1843  they  were  e5t)mated  at 
only  5,669,000  francs,  of  which  5,276,000  francs  were  levied  on  the  imports,  or  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  imported. 

Imparts. — Of  17,636,000  francs  of  imports,  the  ports  of  La  Guaj/ra  received 
9,738,000  francs;  Puerto  Cabello  2,984,000  francs;  Maracayho  1,922,000  francs; 
Cumana  812,000  francs  ;  Angostura  631,000  francs,  &c. 

Exports. — Of  23,876,000  francs  of  exports,  the  ports  of  La  Guayra  conlributed 
9,184,000  francs;  Puerto- Cabello  6,094,000  francs;  Maracaybo  2,606,000  francs; 
Angostura  2,416,000  francs  j  Maturin  875,000  francs,  &c. 

Coasting  Trade. — These  six  ports  had  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  Vene- 
zuelan trade ;  the  others,  such  as  Bare^na^  Guiria,  £a  Vela^  &c.,  confined  themselves 
more  particularly  to  the  coasting  trade. 

Cattle  Trade. — Maturin  monopolises  the  cattle  trade. 


Geksbal  Trade  of  different  Countries  with 
Venezuela,  in  1842,  1844. 


C  O  U  N  T  R  I  K  S. 


Ualied  StatM  

Bncland  and  iUcolooiM.... 

HanM  TowM  

Spaia  and  itsowhwie*.  

DeDnurk  and  Id  colonlw. . . 

PisiMM  and  iucotoniaa  

NeUierlanda  and  iu  colon  lea. 

M«Kico  

Other  ocmn  tries.  


Total  

TMal  of  tbeywr  IStt.. 


tr. 
3,116.000 
S,D94,000 

»,n<.ooo 

B71.M0 
3,863,000 
l>i6,0M 
1,HB.OOO 
37.000 

1>T,M0 


Bxpitrta. 


fr. 

e.87«,ooo 

4.032,000 
a,5l  0,000 
4,343.000 
1.434,000 

i,7sa.oo« 

1,123,000 
391,000 
tUpOOO 


17^696,000  SS,867,000 
90,499^1  37,069,000 


TOTAL 


fir. 
9.9S<l.OOO 

0,110,000 
6.134,090 
9313,000 
4.397,0M 
a,3S4.00O 
S,37S.000 
038,000 
■0,006 


41,501,000 


PsiRCiPAi.  Artidei  of  Lnp<Mt. 


A  R  T  I  C  L  B  S. 


TiMU«aor  cotton., 
of  thread, 
of  ailk.... 
of  wool  .. 

Floor  

ProTuiona  

Hardi 
Soap... 
Wine*. 
Spedo. 


Fni 


S,4G4.O00 
3,«»4/»0 
031,000 

a96,06e 

753,  WO 
S7I,00» 

tfafioo 

l,74«,0W 


*  30/)00  down  botflei  and  71,0Marroi«*iB  cai^ 


ExpoETfl,  1843,  1844. 


ARTICLES. 


Goflbs.  

Cocoa  

Curod  UdM  

Indigo  

Toboooo  

Cattle.  

Cotton  

HdM«adBonH. 

DtUdlTl  

8p«efa  


QuaatltT. 

ValM. 

ML 

fr. 

1^M4,OSO 

S391,006| 

4,I07,«M 
namber. 

er.6So 

kil. 
I«3,t60 

VM.064 

l.SB,OM 

1,060,000 

i4,aM 

717,000  { 

kU. 

9»l^ 

606^1 

1,648 

Ul. 
S,l«,O0O 

«43,M0 

•08,000 

91«,M)s| 

United  6t»tm  

HanaeTowna.  

EogUnd  

France  

DoDBMlk...  

Spate.  

Pranee  »  

Hexleo  

PAdptl^  tothe  Uatted 

QeM  8telee.»  

Ranae  Tewue.  


Bngtanl  

Fiwtee  «ad  iti  ctlaaim. 


^m^%wt.  

HtniM  Towna. . 
8( 


Kii|ln«. 


Oeunnk.... 
NfldMriuis. 

Sp^..  


kU. 
6,e94J106 

I,7a6.0«> 
890,00e 
71S,600 

1^060 
AS1,000 
446,000 


KI.OM 

1,167.006 
nsmbcr. 
IM>3 
1,830 
UL 
S73,060 
100.006 
147J0O 

mjoos 


«.0M,060 
fr. 
461,666 
I7SJ666 

inim 
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Natioation  from  tbe  lat  July,  1840,  to  the  SOtfa  of  June,  1841. 


P  O  ft  T  S. 


VeMdiof  tba  Repnblk. 


L«  Onkm  

PMrto  Otbello..... 

Aitpwtnra  ••• 

HkncajrtM  

MatviB  

La  T«l«  

Oniria  

Crauiki... 

Bairuelona  ••••• 

GuvpUM  

Adieont  ;  JaymnB. 

Psmpatar  • 

Jna  tiriego.. 

Camarebo  

Cborooi  

Rtamrito  

BiCMntL  


Total. 


B  N  T  B  B  B  D. 


ntunber. 
38 
97 
44 

M 
» 
41 
93 
IS 
SI 
IV 

M 

17 


8S4 


Toon  age. 


looa. 
1,414 
1,479 

1,103 
a,»6 

483 
1,67$ 

MM 

i,n»i 

998 
916 

in 


19,186 


Pmrelgn  Veaads. 


Veaaeto  of  tb«  Bepablio. 


VcMola. 


ToDnage. 


number. 
197 
Ul 
10 
89 
7 
30 
1 
II 
8 
8 

9 
I 


toaa. 

81,B60 

iejw3 

I, ISO 
5,344 
489 

i,m 

80 
709 
390 
771 

43 
19 


DBPARTBD. 


VaaMrla. 

aambar. 
39 
34 
170 
SI 
147 
13 
SOS 
8 
It 
37 
23 
103 
73 
19 
1 
0 
3 


38,788  1318 


Tonnage. 


1,698 
1,013 
8,944 
1,»B 
9,407 
l,0C3 
3,0*3 
639 
919 
933 
1^ 
809 
691 
t09 

lot 

90 
130 


31,319 


Poraign  Veaaela. 


Teaaeb.  Tonnage. 


namber, 
113 
169 
40 
48 
94 
98 
II 
14 
9 
14 
9 
9 

16 
14 
1 


tona. 

98.714 
17.197 
9,289 
6,973 
1,731 

Mi9 
131 
9tl 

363 
844 
99 
43 
413 
343 
9tS 
188 
194 


84,889 


TBADE  OF  VENEZUELA  WITH  FRANCE  IN  THE  YEARS  1842,  1843,  AND  1844. 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  France  is  as  foUowB  (the  direct  operatiDna  only) : — 

Imported  into  France  from  Venezaela      .       .    3,143,099  francs. 
Imported  into  Venesuela  from  France  .       .    .    3,348,335  „ 

Total    .       .    6,491,034.  „ 
In  1838  this  trade  did  not  exceed  4,500,000. 

In  the  French  imports,  coffee,  in  1842  (special  trade),  1,203,824  francs  (1,416,264 
kil<^rammes);  cotton, 493,429  francs  (274,127  kilogrammes) ;  Indigo,  518,416  francs 
(32,401  kilogrammes) ;  skins,  raw,  305,422  fraQcs(169,679  kilogrammes);  cocua,  174,933 
francs  (194,370  kilogrammes),  &c. 

In  the  French  exports,  silken  tissues,  730,956  francs  ;  cotton,  187,771  francs;  wines, 
164.589  francs;  brandy,  118,633  francs;  paper, books, and  engravings,  150,834  frdiics; 
pottery,  glass,  and  crystals,  106,510  francs;  perfumery  and  soaps,  187,000  francs; 
cloths,  145,000  franca;  mercery  and  fashions,  136,000  francs;  linen  cloths,  95,500; 
gold  and  silver  ware,  jewellery,  manufactured  metals,  and  Parisiaii  industry,  148,000 
francs,  &c. 

Navigt^on, — According  to  official  documents,  the  navigation,  in  1843,  gave  employ- 
ment to  tifty-one  vessels,  measuring  8477  tons,  all  French  except  6ve,  giving  an  in- 
crease, in  comparison  with  1842,  of  six  vessels,  and  1314  tons ;  in  1844  there  were  only 
twenty-eight  vessels,  measuring  4315  tons,  of  which  twenty-three  were  French. 


£xPOBT8  irom  Venezuela  to  France. 

Imports  into  Venezuela  from  France. 

ARTICLES. 

1843 

1844 

AaricLBS. 

1843 

1844 

franoa. 
1,46^990 
9I1,09* 
481,000 
SI<M»0 
M9.0O0 

franrs. 
941.0M> 
339,000 
174,900 
iSl/MO 
SI^OD* 

francs. 
43S,a00 
139,099 

111,000 
68,000 

130.000 
97flWt 
88,000 
0M99 

franca. 
448,00« 

S49;900 
111,900 

99,000 
8^^ 
170^000 
191,999 
188,000 

Paper,  booka,  and  esgraTinga  .. 

lodianas  and  cotton-stufis  have  been  furnished,  up  to  the  present  time,  by  Eng- 
land, Oermany,  and  Switierland.  This  latter  country  exports  only  indianas  of  middling 
quality.  The  Americans  introduce  their  common  cotton  domestic  slufis  into  Vene- 
zuela. 
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Onllnary  and  fine  lineDS  are,  in  general,  imported  from  England  and  Germany. 

Woollen  cloth  comes  principally  from  France,  and  also  from  England,  Belgium*  aod 
Germany,  of  the  ordinary  qtialities. 

Silks  are  from  France,  England,  and  Crermany.  England  imports  bat  small  qaantt- 
ties,  generally  of  Indian ybti2an2i,  and  stuff  for  cravats  and  waistcoats ;  Switzerland  im- 
parls plain  ribbons }  Germany  copies  French  designs,  furnishes  stuffs  and  velvets  of 
silk.  Yet  France  exports  to  Venezuela  all  kinds  of  stuffs  of  silk,  either  pure  or  manu- 
factured. Hardware  comes  from  England  and  Germany;  it  is  a  very  considerable 
article.  Glassware  almost  exclusively  from  Gemany.  Beal  and  false  jewellery  alao  from 
Germany.    Delfware  is  imported  by  England. 

Glass,  which  on  account  of  the  bad  roads  in  Venenela,  cannot  be  transported  bat 
by  a  very  few  routes,  is  furnished,  the  common  quality  by  Germany,  and  the  fine  qualities 
by  France  and  England. 

Furniture  is  imported  by  the  Americans.  It  is  imported  in  ^iMses,  as  a  precaution 
against  the  difficult  communications  and  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 

Eatables  arrive  from  America,  Spain,  and  in  small  quantities  from  France. 

Wine  comes  from  Spain,  America,  and  France.  France  exports  to  Venezuela  the 
red  wines  of  the  Gironde  in  hogsheads  or  butts.  The  Spaniards  and  Americans  furnish 
the  sweet  wines  of  Malaga  and  the  red  wines  of  Catalonia.  The  French  wines  of  Lan- 
guedoc  are  nearly  analogous  to  those  wlvantageously  exported  by  the  Catalontans.  The 
trade  of  liqueurs  is  of  some  importance  at  Venezuela,  and  may  yet  be  of  much  greater 
consequence ;  it  is  also  a  very  good  article  fur  a  cargo  for  navigation. 

Soaps  come  almost  exclusively  from  America ;  they  find  a  market  on  account  of  their 
softness  and  low  price. 

Perfumes  are  almost  exclusively  from  France. 

Tanned  goods  are  introduced  b^  the  French  and  Americans,  the  former  bring 
skins  and  the  latter  the  leather.  This  branch  of  importation  has  greatly  diminished  on 
account  of  the  number  of  tan-houses  established  in  the  country. 

Arms,— -The  low  price  of  the  GermftD  and  Belgian  wei4>oii«  give  them  the  priority, 
except  rich  weapons. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BRITISH  CONSULAR  RETURK  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  VENEZUELA  JN  1844-1845. 


In  comparing  the  valiieof  the  imports  of  the  present  year  with  the  import*  during  the  two  prc- 
viotis  years,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  12A  per  cent,  as  respects  1843  and  1844  ^  and  a 
diminution  of  2  6-7  per  cent  as  respects  1840-1841,  the  year  in  whidi  the  araoiint  <^  imports 
was  greatest. 

In  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  20  1-8  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  imports  from  tlience  >□  1B43-1844. 

Their  amount  in  1843  and  1844*  having  been  203.764/.,  and  in  1844<I845. 244,773/: 

In  tlie  general  exports  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  6^  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  exports 
in  1843-1844,  and  of  28}  per  cent  as  compared  with  them  in  1841-164%  the  year  in  whi^  the 
amount  of  exports  was  greatest. 

As  respects  the  exporis  to  Gn'at  Britain  there  has  been  an  increase  in  1844-1845,  of  14  7-10 
per  cent,  tl)c  respective  amonnrs  being,  in  1843-1644,  I61,283JL>  1844-1845, 185,080/. 

Biittliereis  a  diminiition  of  1  1-8  per  cent  as  respects  1643-1643. the  year  in  which  the  exports 
to  Great  Britain  were  the  greatest. 

Tlie  statements  liereafler  funiisn  the  particulars  of  the  description  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  of  import  and  export,  and  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  imported  and  exported  in 
1844-1615. 

Eight  hundred  and  fourteen  Venezuelan  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  26.566  tons,  entered  the 
ports  of  the  republici  and  1400  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  36,778  tons  departed  tlierefrom  in 
1844-1845;  whilst  414  British  and  other  foreign  vessels,  with  a  tonna^  of  59,650  tons,  entered, 
and  491  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  67,739  tons,  departed  therefrom  dunng  the  sane  period. 

Of  tlie  foreign  vessels  tliat  entered  fifty-ux  were  British,  with  a  tonnage  9355  lon^  aid  of 
those  tlut  departed,  1 19  were  Britiali,  with  a  tonnage  of  12,866  tons. 
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or  the  total  value  oT  imports,  my  799^77/.;  187,706/.  were  imported  in  Venezuelan  Teasela; 
nnd  608,1 70J.  in  British  and  other  foreign  veasdj ;  and  of  the  total  value  or  exports  say  B94,745i. ; 
177,339^.  were  exported  in  Venexuelan  vessels,  aod  717,406/L  in  British  and  otbet  forrign  Teasels. 

The  rate  of  duties  on  the  amount  of  imports  chargeable  with  a  duty  was,  in  1844*1841^  37|- 
per  cent,  it  having  been  35i  per  cent  in  184S-1844.  and  34}  per  cent  in  1842-1843. 

The  duties  on  exports  have  been  taken  off  since  the  Ilth  ofMay,  1844. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  duties  on  amount  of  imports  paid  in  1844-1845  respectively  by 
the  undeNmentioned  countries,  including  in  the  calculation  the  duties  termed  "  sutMidiaiy,*'  and  a 
duty  on  imports  charged  on  ttu  entrance  of  vessels  at "  La  Guairia,"  on  amount  of  imports  ctiarg^ 
able  with  a  dn^t  Great  Brit^SSa^  per  oenttFnuMe,  82  4-dpereent;Uotted  StBt«iA8  4^per 
cent. 

On  amonnt  indading  goods  admitted  du^  free:  Great  Britain,  S9  7-8  per  caDt;  Fmnee  27 
per  cent;  United  States,  34^  per  cent. 

The  dutiei  on  warehousing  of  goods  amounted  In  1844-I845  to  825A 

The  annexed  statement,  shows  the  amonnt  collected  for  dues  and  cha^ei  on  shipping 
during  1844-45,  to  have  been  930Si.  14«.  5d. 

Tlie  minister  of  finance  states  in  his  report  to  congreas  that  if  the  amount  in  1845  of  the  na> 
tional  income,  89}  per  cent  was  derived  from  duties  on  customs ;  such  duties;  therefore,  bear  the 
proportion  of  71^  per  cent  to  the  total  amoimt  of  national  and  municipal  income  of  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  duties  levied  on  imports  into  Venezuela,  tliere  is  a  very  general 
-lamour  for  their  increase,  and  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  restrictions  aod  proliibitions 
jpon  the  delusive  assumption  that  such  measures  are  the  only  panaceas,  excepting  that  of  raising 
another  Anglo- Venezuelan  loan,  which  can  be  adopted  by  congress  and  the  country,  for  relieving 
the  embarrassments  of  the  necessitous  and  indebted  agriculturists,  and  for  affording,  according  to 
the  Venezuelan  popular  Uieory,  the  indispensable  protection  to  native  industry. 

Hiis  retrocession  from  the  sounder  notions  of  commercial  and  financial  policy,  hitherto  pre> 
valeat  in  Voiesuela,  is  the  result  of  the  excitement  sMendered  by  the  establishment  at  Caracas  in 
1843,  two  or  three  of  the  principal  proprieton  ana  directon  of  the  so-called  **  National  ^nk," 
of  a  periodical  designated  as  El  Pnmotor,  in  whidi,  with  a  view  to  personal  and  par^  objects; 
the  most  subversive  principles  were  set  afloat,  and  the  most  inflammatory  language  was  directed 
acatnst  foreigners,  tbe  doctrines  of  commercial  freedom,  and  especially  against  the  laws  which  afford 
the  only  real  legal  securitv  for  commercial  and  money  transactions  in  Venezuela  in  respect  of 
establishments  and  individuals,  not  like  the  national  tMnk,  clothed  with  the  extraordinary  powers 
and  privilwsof  the  Venezuelan  fisc. 

From  the  appearance  of  this  mischievous  paper  to  tbe  presmt  time,  the  nation  has  been  de- 
signedly kept  in  a  state  of  morbid  irritabili^  against,  and  distrust  of,  foreigners;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  illiberal  Spanish  colonial  system  of  prohibition  and  restrictions  has  been  openly  upheld 
and  advocated  1^  the  serenl  contending  partiei,  as  the  surest  means  of  ocqninng  political 
capital. 

Owing  to  this  feverish  and  diseased  state  of  the  public  mind,  to  the  tardiness  and  want  of  con- 
Adeoce  in  a  faithfnl  administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  consequent  Increasing  disr^ard  and  callous- 
ness of  debtors  concerning  their  character  and  commeicial  mdit,  the  trade  of  tbe  country  is  not 
generally  conudered,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  in  a  sound  or  healthy  condition ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  British  imports,  the  trade  is,  in  fact,  &st  dwindling  into  a  species  of  retail 
trade  in  the  hands  of  pet^  dealers. 

Two  long  established  commercial  houses  latdy  wound  up  their  affiurs.  On  doing  this  they 
declared  **  We  have  held  on  for  a  long  time  in  donb^  in  the  nope  some  IsToiuidile  cliange,  but, 
alai^  to  end  in  disappointment." 

NeithM'  of  these  commercial  bouses  have  been  replaced  the  est^lisbment  of  other  British 
firms. 

Tlie  president,  General  Soublette  is  fully  sensible  of  the  erroneous  views  taken  by  his  country- 
man in  respect  to  the  question  of  commercial  freedom,  and  th6  suicidal  measures,  by  the  adoption 
of  which  they  vainly  flatter  themselves  Venezuela  will  be  enabled  to  place  her  tmde  and  finances 
upon  a  sound  and  healthy  footing. 

The  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  Venezuela  in  1844-1845,  in  transit  for 
New  Granada,  amounted  to  132,216  dollars  97  cents,  equal  to  21,154/.  1^.  2d.;  of  which 
amount  118,432  dollars  71  cents,  equal  to  \%fi4,9L  48.  7J.,  was  introduced  through  tiie  port  ot 
Uaiacaybo,  and  13,784  dollan  26  cents,  equal  to  2205J.  9s.  7d.,  througli  that  cf  Angostura. 

The  amount  of  British  merchandise  through  the  two  ports  was  as  follows:  througli  Maracaybo 
47,339  dollars  26  <»nts,  equal  to  7574J.  5s.  7d. ;  through  Angostura  4928  dollars  42  cents,  equal 
to  788^  7s.  \  total.  52,267  dollars  68  cents,  equal  to  8862/.  12s.  7d. 


Caraccas,  February  16, 1846. 
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Valve^  88  per  Manifest,  of  Goods^  indnding  GoM  and  SQver  Cmn  and  Bulfion,  Impmied 
into  Venezuela  from  all  Countries  reapectively,  during  tlu  Fhwodal  Year  ending  the 
30th  of  June,  1845.— Exchange  Six  DoOm  and  a  Qnarter  to  the  Pound  Steriing. 


NATIOHI. 

AoMUrt 
Aarced 

Willi  Bpe- 
cUc  Duty. 

Dirtrad 

DutylTM. 

GmiKO 
Total. 

Ordinary. 

Bxtrs- 
ordiBary, 

DeatMrk  and  hm  etrionlea,  St  Tbomu. . 
Fnnc«,  BDd  Prrach  W«M  Indiui  oobntu 

CMwtrtw  not  Bwned  in  aflleUl  raOmii.. 

dollan. 
1.3M.ITI 

981.364 

i«s.iia 

S96.394 
m.5lT 

m,m 

75 
S9.903 
485 
1.767 

dollan. 
48,398 

32,878 
36.797 

»,eio 

3a.9t6 
13,698 
3,886 
4* 

3,399 
t 
178 

doBua. 
>SM*9 

106,479 
345.660 
6,iW4 
67.469 
97,171 
30.379 
1 

3^990 
1 
178 

dcrilua. 

1,M9.BN 
873,181 
963,7*1 
041, 818 
346,789 
330,387 
333,791 
41 

7S 
36,391 
1,439 
4,063 

dotlan. 
nMTl 
sia,3a3 

189,740 
17M48 
8i,aBi 

83.716 
7a.8St 
13 
71 
11,547 
117 
1^ 

doHan. 

11,034 

18,074 

i7,ns 

S.88S 

9,373 
7,983 
t 
7 

1,158 
11 
ISl 

Mian. 
48a,9« 

13IJ97 
318,714 
I89.80 
90.960 
9SJN9 
88.137 
18 
7« 
11.7*3 
138 
1,GW 

B,8M,74I 
622,160 

906,043 
n,B87 

S6I33T 

4 J»  1,717 
793377 

1,813,448 

IIIJM 

msn 

11,175 

1, 4*4.708 
SUM 

GoMMriMB  of  volM  of  impoti,  IB  IBO-IRM. 
*  ..  »        la  1844-1848. 


InereMO,  in  1844-1849,  111  por  oont. 


C— poftaoii  *f  omotMH  ol  4Hoo  —  tmporto  Bhowootla  wlft  m  imtf,  !■  1843-1844 
„              „             „               „              „               ■      in  IS44-I649,  In 
bolhcooMi  ozdiuWeof  4  porMntonttooaMMBBt  


lonooii, to  U««-184»,  lelperont 


CoMpoilw  of  tbc  TOlao irf  I»pot«o  frona  Onmt  Briltf o,  in  1843-1844.. 
»).«„.  in  1844-1848., 


iBOiMae.  In  1844-1848.  10|  par  oont.   386,310 


dollan. 
4.40M90 
4,961,717 

705,411 
793377 

Kn,837 

88,455 

■  418,933 

M|  par  COM. 

1,455,788 

S5|  pvoBBb 

136,866 

ii3n 

laomoa  is 

intiMMt  of  dKy, 
t  S<10psreart. 

1,373,910 
l,JX9,B>0 

803.764 
M4,7T* 

386,310 

41,009 

Nat«  A,— At  La  GiMiraBduty»r  twopn  oontnMwiMtorAnloooillmoitok 
OB  "  oatranoo  of  Twaola  i"  bat  aa  thia  ia  ia  MMlity  o  dmty  oa  iaaportk  aad  u  aot  poid  hy  the  owner  of  the 

Iff  the  importer,  ■(  it  not  included  in  tlie  above  atatement. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  duties  on  imports,  included  in 
the  treasury  and  custom-house  returns  under  those  denominations,  two  other 
duties  on  imports  are  collected ;  namely,  Ist,  a  "  subsidiary  duty"  of  two  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  those  duties  on  imports  at  La  Ouayra,  and  of  four  per  cent 
at  all  other  parts:  2iidly,  two  per  cent  on  amount  of  said  duties  on  imports  at 
La  Guayra,  collected  as  a  port  charge  on  the  "  entrance  of  vessels the  two  du- 
ties being  together  equal  to  four  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  ordinary  import  duties, 
with  ten  per  cent  additional,  which,  although  termed  an  extraoi^inary  duty,  is, 
in  fact,  an  ordinary  duty,  therefore  the  actual  rate  of  duties  on  imports  chai^. 
able  with  a  duty  was,  in  1844-1845,  37^  per  cent ;  it  having  been 
35^  per  cent. 
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CosTOM  House  Value  of  Exports  from  Veoesuela,  including  Gold  and  l^ver  Coin  and 
BuILioa  during  the  Year  ending  the  80th  of  June,  1845.— -Exchange  Sit  DoUan  and  a 
quarter  to  the  Pound  Sterling. 


C  0  U  N  T  R  1  B  S. 


Great  Britain  and  BriHik  ooImIm.  

United  States  

Donnurk.  and  har  cuIodum,  St.  Thomaa....  

0«nnaiiy,  Bremen,  and  HunbnrK...  

Spain  and  her  oolonlw  •  

Prtnoe,  and  Rrvneh  Wwt  ladiaa  OolMttea  

Holland  andbercoloBj,  CnnoM  ... 

Hexlca  ,  

N«w  Granada  and  On^bm  

HarU. 


Sardinia  

Anatria  

Tariooa  snnlriea  nnttnantio&ad  l«  oOelal  nUiiM.. 


Total. 


Amonnt. 


dollara. 

1, 196,791 

701,08) 
Ml  1747 
477,<M 
X6R,1» 
84,954 
6,0M 
MO 
4S,3S7 

n.ooo 

7IJ4 


S,3»,199 


J  ■nillB|. 


Remark*. 


SnbMqneiil  to  thm 
lat  oTJuIr,  IM4, 

the  Duliea  on  Bx- 
port*  bare  be«n 
taken  sff. 


804,746 


CoupAUSOif  of  Anunint  of  E^qtorts. 

dollan. 

InlMI,  IS44   S,0M,7td 

In  1B44, 18-19   S^»S,t99 

Deovaan  la  1844-%  6t  percent   S74467     ..  KfiSl 

CoHPARisoN  <^  the  Value  of  Exports  to  Great  Britun. 


9S4.S76 
894,749 


dollara. 

  1,008.033 

  1.196,741 

lnonaa«  in  1844-5  14  7-iO  per  cent   148,798 


In  1843,  1844  

In  1844,  I84S  


181,383 
18IJM 

18,797 


Statement  of  the  Description  and  Value,  as  per  Manifest,  of  the  different  Articles  of 
Foreign  Manu&cture  imported  into  Venezuela  during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of 
Jnn^  1845.  Exchange  Sue  DdUrs  and  a  quarter  to  this  Pound  steriing. 


ARTICLES. 


Aceooat  books,  ntapa,  an- 
aie,  drawing*,  ftc  

Aitiinala,  live.  

Barrel*  and  cadu,  beer  . . . 

Booka,  printed...  

Boeta  and  ibaea  

Battooa  

Caniace*,  oarU,  and  vbeel- 
bnrrows  

Cider  

Clotbins,  ready-made  

Coal  

Cordac«.  

Oottoni 

Batthanwaw  

Plan  

Pnmteare,  bonae  

Claw  ware,  fine  

IHcto.  OMnmon. ■.•..«.••. . 

61mm  plate  

Gowiw,  artiAcial  llewera, 

fan*,  Ac.....  

Grain,  aeeda,  and  plants.. 

Oanpowder.  

Hardwam,  and  articles  of 

ina...  


Cnriiad  Amrd....  f,l«l^8 


ValM. 


doOan. 

1,876 
18,846 
34,999 
6,197 
1,000 

S348 
18,711 

oso 

10.030 
I,SS9,I6I 
30,083 
m,70S 
18,C«g 
3,679 
98.938 
M47 

4,989 
81779 
9,307 

113,001 


Broaiht  forward.... 

Rat*  and  bonnets  

Instmmenta  of  agrienltnre 
and  art  

Jewellerif.  fine  

Ditto,  false  

Lstfe  


ARTICLES. 


Lamp*,. 
Leeches. 


Linens 

Medldnes  and  dmgs  

Uflls,  snmr  

Hiuical  UMtmmenta.  

OrsaaMDts  for  public  bnlld- 
Ings,  ebnrche*,  ftc  

Paint  and  paint-bmsbes  .. 

Paper  of  all  sorts. .  

Pel fiuuery  ..*.«*.■**-.•., 

Pictnrs*,  and  picture- 
frames.  

Pitch  and  tar  

Printhtc-presMS  

ProrislOTiS,  grweeries,  ftc, 
inelnding  oil  and  vine- 
far  

Saddlery,  baraeas,  ftc.,, .. 

CanM  ftnnvd.... 


Tslne. 


dollars. 

1190,373 
8),i4S 

16,187 
18,809 
4,813 
6,017 
1,613 
1,990 
811,941 
31.475 
7,910 
8,911 

3,170 
IJHK 
33,708 
11,117 

1»4 
1119 
1671 


MI,SOS 
1141 


A  BTICLK8. 


U4M18 


Brondit  fiwward.... 

Silks   

Skin*  of  animals  

Soap  

Sil*er,  mannfaetured... 

Stills  

Spirits  

Tbread  

TUes  and  tnricki  

Timber  

Tebaoeo   

Torioiseshdl  and  ivory. . . . 

Toys  

Walkln«<stlcka  

Wsx  

Wines  

Woollens   

Watcbea  

Sundries*  

Ditto,  not  speoiflcd  tai  ofi- 
ci»l  returns.....  


TsW  

Foreign  gold  and  silrer 

cola  •  > 


Oraaa  Total.. 


Valoe. 


dolUrs. 
3,349,310 
138,900 
84>6r 
118,813 
1S9 
113 
83381 
87316 

**a 

T3IS 
00301 
IMS 
1308 
974 
8348 
J90,(I86 
198,734 
1308 
«39S 

168,091 


4370^ 

691377 


43Sl.n7 


£  stcr. 


88339T 
ll83>t 


ploarlna  mido,  Mt  otODp,  apaebHieii  ui4 
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Statexent  of  the  Total  Quantity,  Custom  House  average  Valuation,  and  Total  Value  of 
Artidea  exported  from  Venezuda  during  tJie  Year  ending  tbe  30th  of  June,  1845. 
Exchange  at  Six  Dollars  and  a  quarter  to  the  Found  ster^g. 


EXPORTS. 


AnlnMli,  Tarioui  No. 

BuL  of  the  maagrare-trM.  

CabiM,  irua  No. 

CatUv  do. 

ChoMe  hbda. 

Chocolate  do. 

Clxara  u>d  cigarattM  No. 

Cmm  ,  Um. 

Cofhe  _  »  do. 

CoaAtara.....  .•  •  

Copper,  aM  Um. 

—  on......  4o. 

Cotton  do. 

DirMM  do. 

UoDkaya  Mo. 

Dnin  

EuaeMran..„  •  

Kffia,  Cowta  

PlA,  tuit  Hw. 

FrniM  

Ooata  No. 

Hmawcki  ....do. 

Han,  atraw  •  do. 

Hide*,  oi  .....do. 

 of  otlwT  anbaali  do. 

Guni  

Honuo(cBttlo...«  No. 

Honse  and  Bsrat.  do. 

lodiaBconii  ando^ar  gralB  

ladigo  hhds. 

Hear,aalt  ....do. 

Maleo  No. 

Oil*.  vagotaUo.  

 flah  

Paha  

Rutaina  boat  loada 

fwAttj  No. 

Rope,  graaa  

8«n«  pariUa  hhda. 

Sheep  No. 

Banff.  botllei 

Bplrtta  barrel! 

Stardi  Iba. 

Sngar,  eoBmon  bfowa,  eallod  "  Papcion" .... 

 nnveoTadot  and  a  aoiall  quantity  clayed, 

nnicftnad  hbda. 

Snadry  aitMaa  not  anaeUed  in  oAdal  nturaa. 

nmbv  fcr  hdUiag.  

TaUow  lb'. 

Tobaceo.  do. 

Tardea  

Tegeublaa  

Wooda,  «y«  

Export*  tnat  tbe  port  of  Comarebo  not  de- 
tailed in  oiBoial  reiiiraa  

Tbe  aboTo  are  Venesnelan  prodnctiooa. 

Total  

VbnigB  fold  tmiAnr  coin  

Grand  Total  


Quantity, 


4,433 

"aM 
I7,G0I 
138.484 
693 
64,100 

7,s7i.iro 
"9  fin 

M1,00» 
1,006,016 

Mt 


*"i«B 
S3 
I4,7M 
398,991 

4a3,aiit 

186 

130^960 


W,T1T 
IMM 

"ifiM 

m 

SO 

109,000 


000,098 


Value. 


dira.  o*a. 
4  97i 


•  i»-iai 

S  l-G 

1 

10) 


0    S  l-« 


1  »3 

S  SM 


7 

071 


:  SI 

f'i 

9  « 


0  H 


Total  Valne. 


dollan, 
33,033 
470 
1,4*7 
lT9i8l9 
M13 
«4I 
«30 
l.n4,7U 
3^670 
360 
IJM 
S,100 
84,360 
9,836 
1^ 
ooa 

441 

361 
1I,SM 
4^ 
718 
46C 
t4,6i8 
741,7UI 
1H,904 
009 
W71 
lft3*I 
l««Sft4 
U8477 
MtS 
119,800 
8;>li 

1,817 

am* 

6,lft4 

«9a 

813 
1,071 
914 
434 
3,680 
14,917 

44,818 

«,698 
I3,7M 
379 
73,676 
2,603 
8^ 

11,486 


S,454,7}8 
137,381 


3,093,130 


£  otoriiaB. 


87t,7M 
31,081 


894,743 


CovpAUKm  of  the  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  m  1844,  1845. 

dnllara.  ^ 

Total  TalaooTE&pofta  in  1844,  1849    0,59I.1A8  884,745 

„      „      Import*  la  IS44,  1849   4.961.737      ..  TtMTC 

Trrm  of  B^octo  mm  ImpaMat  or  1S|  par  ooat     830,4Sk     .*  IM^Bn 

The  prices  per  quantity  are  never  given  in  the  Venezuelan  ofiScial  Btatements, 
it  has,  therefor^  been  necessary  to  make  tbe  calculation. 
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Statbmcnt  of  the  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  ecia  and  bullion  Jmp(»ted  into  and  Ex- 
ported from  VenenuHs  during;  the  Year  endiqg  the  30th  of  June*  1845.  Exchange 
Dollars  and  a  quarter  to  the  Pound  steriiog. 


A  RTIC  LX8. 

Amooat  Importod. 

Amoont  Exported. 

doUu*. 

S 

691.BT7 

137481 
601^7 

tl.SSI 
1I0,««> 

Descrlptkiii  of  coin  not  cluaified. 

Gross  Return  of  Veoezuelan,  and  of  British  and  Foreign  Vessels  that  arrived  at,  and  de- 
parted from,  the  prinapal  Ports  within  the  Cnnsulftte-general  Venesuela  during  the  Year 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1S45. 


NATIONS. 

ARRIVED. 

DXPARTBD. 

TMMb. 

VmmIi. 

VwiBMieU. 

Britiata  tati  oiber  forefEn  conntriea-- 

number. 
814 
414 

toni. 

unmber. 
1490 

49t 

(ana. 

86,778 
67,739 

ms 

86,316 

1981 

104,517 

Statement  of  the  several  Amounts  collected  in  the  Ports  of  Venezuela  during  the  Year 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1 84d,  for  Dues  and  Chaives  on  Shipping,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  posraUe  to  ascotwn  die  same.  Exchange  Six  DoUais  and  aquartOT  to  the  Pound 
sterUng. 


DUBS  AND  0UAR0B8. 


TonnmedoM.  ••• 

Anelwr»g«  

EotrftitM  of  VMNb...  •• 

WmtniiV  

CtMursBMsr  rawli.  ...... 

I'aaapOTtaon  cmfatfkitkM  of  pMM- 


Ufbt-boMM  

PUotaoe  ooltecl«d  only  at  ABfortarm 
and  IlwKCBfbA.  

Hale  doM  at  Hannyba  ud  othei 
porta  Imfalarly  tevied  by  mnaU 
cipal  ngnlattcM  

BOIa  af  bMldi  at  Haraeaybo  inagn- 
Ui  if  lariad  by  tha  gmran-. . . . 


Valna. 


dot*,  eta. 

S8,88S  ftl 

0,990  M 
02 

4,747  e» 

486  M 

t,70&  00 

7^  01 

4,0  n  la 


6,m  4t 

Hotatatod. 


«jl4B  » 


DUBS  AND   CHARGE  B. 


Valna. 


Hoairitaldneaat  Angoatnra  irregularly 
levied  by  a  mnnldpal  regalatton... 

HoleDuea  at  Paerto  Cabelloof  1  dol. 
Moal  la  3a.  S|d.  a  Amy  dnrinr  period 
of  TeaacU  loading  and  diadiarglng ; 
idao  a  contribation  of  a  quarter  per 
cent  on  the  valne  of  all  import* 
and  exporta  applied  to  conatruction 
and  conaerration  of  mole,  aqne-' 
duct,  and  bathlng-houaea ;  botb 
contribatiena  unfairly  impoaed  by 
foreign  mvrabanta  I 

Auoant  of  dnea  to  health  olBcera, 
caplaina  of  porta,  gnrernnMnt  In-, 
terprutera,  aud  atampa  for  Uerace. 
todiachargeand  lead  


'atal— eat.  9fn  M  5 


THAUE  OF  LA  GUATBA. 

La  Guatra,  the  {nindpal  sea-port  town  of  Venezuela,  U  situated  in  the  (norince  of 
Ciiraccas,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  a  small  bay,  and  contains  about  7000  inhabitants. 

Vessels  cast  anchor  in  an  open  roadstead,  exposed  to  the  north-east  wind,  at  a 
distance  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  from  the  wharf,  where  the  holding  ground  is 
secure  at  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  twenty  fathoms. 

Pilots  are  not  required  on  the  entrance  of  vessels  into  this  port. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Stone,  for  ballast,  is  procured  with  difficulty,  at  a  cost  of  from  eight  dollars 
(11. 58.  7id.),  to  twelre  dollars  (W.  ISs.  4^.),  per  barge-load  of  five  tons. 

In  front  of  the  custom-house  there  is  a  covered  wharf  about  300  feet  in  length  for  the 
embarkation  and  debarkation  of  passengers  and  goods,  and  close  by  on  the  beach  is  a 
fountain  of  fresh  and  wholesome  water  for  the  supply  of  ressels. 

Cargoes  o(  vessels  are  shipped  or  discbaiged  by  means  of  lighters  carrying  from  four 
to  four  and  a  half  tons. 
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The  charge  for  lighterage  is  four  dollars  (123.  9Jd.)  per  load. 

The  cost  of  discharging  is  generally  paid  by  the  shipper,  bat  for  which  he  is  re- 
imbursed by  charging  ten  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  freight,  under  the  denomination  of 
primage,  five  per  cent  of  which  is  in  fact  for  lighterage.  The  expense  of  loadiag  is 
usually  defrayed  by  the  exporter. 

Foreign  merchandise  or  native  produce  is  conveyed  by  porters  between  the  wharf  and 
inerchanU*  stores,  at  an  arerage  charge  of  one  rial  or  4^d.  a  load;  or,  when  a  packi^  is 
of  such  a  weight  or  bulk  as  to  require  more  than  one  porter,  9  cents,  or  3^.  is  paid  to 
each  man  per  journey. 

As  there  is  no  lazaretto  at  this  port  for  passengers  or  goods,  vessels  having  to  perform 
quarantine,  anchor  two  or  three  miles  to  leeward  of  the  town,  and  to  avoid  being  placed 
in  quarantine,  a  vessel  must  be  provided  with  a  bill  of  health,  duly  certi6ed  by  a  Vene- 
xuelan  consul,  or  consul  of  a  friendly  nation. 

Numerous  accidents  having  occurred,  both  to  passengers  and  goods,  upon  landing 
and  embarking  at  the  wharf,  owing  to  the  heavy  ground  swell  in  the  roadstead,  the 
municipality  of  this  town,  entered  into  a  contract  with  an  American  engineer,  to 
construct  a  breakwater,  together  with  a  small  liglithouse  at  the  point,  and  a  building 
as  an  office  for  the  captain  of  the  port,  for  the  sum  of  275,000  dollars,  44.000r 

This  breakwater  was  commenced  in  March,  1 844,  and  is  now  rapidly  drawing  towards 
completion ;  but  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  Inner  side,  washed  in  by  the 
currents,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  answered  tlie  expectations  of  the  authorities  or  the 
engineer,  and  fresh  works  will  have  to  be  constructed  to  render  it  of  any  material  or  prac- 
tical benefit  to  trade. 

Small  coasting  craft  of  from  about  twelve  to  eighteen  ton^  burden,  are  able  to  anchor 
within  its  influence. 

No  reduction  in  the  chaise  for  the  shipment  or  debarkation  of  goods  has  as  yet  been 
effected. 

Since  May,  1839,  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  to  be  calculated  on  the  amount  of  tariff 
duties,  with  ten  per  cent  addition  on  imports  into  La  Guayra,  has  been  collected  under 
the  denomination  of  a  port  charge  on  entrance  of  vessels,  over  and  above  the  port  due 
of  7  cents,  per  Venezuelan  ton  on  entrance.    This  is  virtually  a  duty  on  imports, 

beins:  paid  by  the  owners  or  consignees  of  merchandise. 

The  proceeds  are  applicable  to  local  purposes,  and,  at  present,  are  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  this  breakwater. 

During  the  Venezuelan  financial  year,  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844,  this  duly 
amounted  to  14.442  dollars  =  231  U. 

A  lighthouse  due  of  6  cents,  2^.,  is  recovered  from  national  and  foreign  merchant 
vessels  entering  the  port  of  La  Guayra  from  a  foreign  port  with  or  without  caigo;  but  it 
is  not  levied  on  vessels  arriving  from  another  port  of  the  republic. 

With  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  lighthouse  on  the  Roques ; 
a  dangerous  group  of  rocks  about  seventy-eight  miles  to  the  northward  of  La  Guayra, 
on  which  many  vessels  proceeding  fVom  St.  Thomas  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  have  been  wrecked. 

During  the  financial  year,  endiug  the  30th  of  June,  1844,  the  proceeds  of  this  duty 
in  La  Guayra,  amounted  to  2140  dollars,  342/. 

Caraccas,  the  capital  of  the  republic  and  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  situated 
about  300U  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  separated  from  the  port  of  La  Guayra  by  a 
range  of  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  shore,  the  principal  communication  between 
which  is,  at  present,  by  means  of  a  mule  road  of  about  five  Columbian  leagues  ia  length, 
of  6666  feet  each  league,  and  3000  feet  at  the  highest  point  above  the  plain  upon  which 
Caraccas  stands,  or  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 

A  carriage  road  between  the  capital  and  this  port  for  some  years  in  the  course  of 
construction,  has  been  opened  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 

It  is  about  two  leagues  longer  than  the  old  or  mule  road ;  and  before  it  can  be  ren- 
dered safe  and  convenient  for  the  general  purposes  of  tralHc,  a  large  oatkty  and  some 
years  will  be  required. 
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Owing  to  its  present  derectiTC  state,  little,  or  no  reduction  has  hitherto  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  ordinary  charges  for  carriage  by  mules,  since  it  has  been  opened. 

Articles  of  furniture,  or  packages  of  such  a  bulk  or  weight,  as  previous  to  its  opening 
could  only  be  conveyed  to  Caraccas  on  the  shoulders  of  men  at  an  enormous  cost,  are 
now  taken  up  at  a  very  much  lower  rate;  and  also  bales  of  goods,  crates  of  glass  and 
earthenware,  &c.,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  broken  up  and  repacked  in  smaller  parcels 
for  conveyance  by  mules,  are  now  carried  up  entire  in  carts. 

Of  late  years  the  charge  for  the  conveyance  of  cargoes  has  average<l  about  1  dollar 
50  cents,  4s.  9^d.  per  mule-load  of  two  qumtals  =  to  about  203lbs.  English ;  but  at  the 
present  time,  a  bag  of  coffee,  weighing  a  quintal^  or  equal  to  half  a  cai^,  is  brought 
from  Caraccas  for  31^  cents  =  \s. 

Besides  the  before-mentioned  import  duty  of  two  per  cent,  a  subsidiary  duty  of  two 
per  cent  on  imports,  calculated  in  the  same  manner  on  ^oods  imported  into  La  Guayra, 
has  been  levied  since  July,  1839  and  the  proceeils  of  which  have  been  exclusively  Hp* 
plied  to  the  construction  of  the  carriage-road  between  Caraccas  and  La  Guayra. 

The  proceeds  of  this  duty  during  the  Bnanciat  year  1843-1844,  amounted  to 
14,442  dollars  =3  2311/. 

Besides  these  amounts,  the  sum  of  40,000  dollars  =  64001.  out  of  the  national  re- 
venue has,  since  October,  1842,  been  applied  to  the  (  onstruction  of  this  road. 

There  are  two  daily  posts  between  Guayra  and  Caraccus,  from  the  latter 
other  posts  are  periodicillv  despatched  to  different  parts  of  llie  iiiteiior. 

A  private  subscription  packet  sails  weekly  between  La  Guayra  ami  Puerto  Cabello. 

Packets  with  mails  for  the  West  Indies  and  England  sail  from  La  Guayra  on  the  7ih 
and  21st  uf  each  month  ;  whilst  the  mails  from  the  West  Indies  and  England  are  usunily 
delivered  at  La  Guayra  on  the  12th  and  28tli  of  each  month,  or  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 
after  the  packet's  departure  from  Southampton. 

Both  the  National  Bank  of  VeiifzueM  (so  called)  and  the  Caraccas  branch  of  the 
'British  Colonial  Bank,  have  agents  at  La  Guayra. 

Weights  and  Measureg. — 123  lbs.  (libras) Spanish  =  12.5  lbs.  avoirdupois;  98,392 
ditto  =  100  ditto;  25  ditto=  1  arroba;  100  di>to=  1  quintal ;  110  ditto  =  1  fanega; 
108  yards  (varas)  Spanish  =  100  yards  English  ;  3  feet  (pies)  Spanish=  1  vara;  12 
inches  (pulgadas)  Spanish  =  1  foot. 

The  English  gallon  is  used  for  the  admeasurement  of  liquids.  Four  gallons  are  con- 
sidered as  one  arroba.    Five  wine-bottles  as  one  gallon. 

Tonnage. — About  140  Venezuelan  tuns  =  100  tons  English  ;  about  1 12-|  ditto  = 
.100  tons  United  States;  and  about  134^  ditto  =  100  tons  French. 

The  total  amount  of  port  dues  on  vessels  entering  and  cle.iiing  with  cargo  from  La 
Guayra  may  be  estimated  at  As.  O^d^  per  ton,  British  admeasurement. 


Impoets  into  La  Guayra  during  the  Yean  1840  to  1844  ioduave. 


NATIONS. 


OMt  Britain,  ud  ber  colo- 

nlca  

VmiMoela......  .>,... 

United  SutM.  

Spain  ud  bar  cotonlw  

Hanabi>i|>  

Smn^Q  - 

Francs  and  her  edouiea  

DvnoMrk  and  hnr  oolMln  . . . 

Sardinia  

HoUand  and  baroolMiln...,. 

UldanbuTK.  

HayU  ,  

Total.  


1S4* 


Sterling. 
£ 

1 1 9.043 
44,S36 

13D,«e9 
79.7H 

SS,AI6 

ijsa 


SteriioiT- 

139,671 

4I,g:i3 
116,720 
a6.343 
77.M9 
60,918 


fiOIOSS 


Sterlhif. 


£ 

102,996 
34^ 
M,«>a 
41,009 
47.063 
S4,C78 
67,065 
19,560 

14,30S 


48S,3B8 


£ 

190,000 
H.63I 
69.909 
2«.;)37 
49,999 
39,098 
69,330 
84,768 

9.8es 


Grand  ToUl  AnnnsI  Ave- 


1844 

or  the  Five 

raga  of  tbtt 

Years. 

Fire  Yean. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

SlerUnff. 

_ 

£ 

03,879 

81I,9W 

103,303 

20,914 

16,193 

99,391 

81.408 

370,973 

94,199 

30.087 

184,962 

30,913 

43,(198 

3.l-i,7l3 

76,943 

20,m 

190,949 

38,100 

a9,499 

2b3.tl47 

98;6» 

18.i07 

170.W8 

S4,»6« 

6,014 

6,644 

f,4H3 

36.t9S 

7,359 

1,949 

l,W9 

1,949 

308 

308 

SfiO^SSS 

s,ai6,iio 
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Exports. 


NATIONS. 


Gr«*t  Briuin  and  ber  eolo- 

dIm  

Vonemela  

United  StnW  

Spnin  and  Iwr  colwd—  

HBmbnrg  

Bremen  

Fruoe  uid  ber  ooloniM  

Deumark  ind  ber  ooloatM.. 

BBrdinU  

Holland  and  ber  wloatw  

Oldeabofs  

AMria  

U '>ti  


Total   tnfiTX 


Sterling. 


78,H1 

et,w 

34,Md 
B6,SS9 
UfiU 
a.674 
S.1IS 
1S,»>4 


Stalling. 


i»,ooa 

149.574 
66344 
M30B 

106,033 
9,SU 

"  81 


Ml,  138 


1849 


StorUng. 

»4,2M 

3l'«M 

lo^7M 

167,617 
30,117 
38.334 
14391 
143fit 

!,040 


468,666 


1843 


SterUns. 


60,130 
8.864 
133,434 
7T,6M 
36,75a 
17,643 
63331 
U,467 


40e,AI» 


Orud  Total 


Starlinr.  BierllDK. 


60,014 
II.IU 
90398 
90,14l> 
81,579 
10366 
83.73d 
10,837 

6,618 
138 

3397 


340,001 


1193S* 

31,713 
611,093 
B88.431 
317,814 
114,498 
ai4,4M 
71311 
16339 
9339 
3397 
13,934 
83 


i.i7ijBa 


Annaal 
Average. 


StCTlinc. 


£ 

43,010 
17,1S8 
104.419 
1I7,(»0 
45363 

S3,aw 

64396 
I430Z 
S.013 
13W 
SJ97 
U3M 
81 


431300 


Arrivals  during  the  Fire  Yean  endicg  December  31,  1844. 


NATIONS. 


1840 


Vcoade. 'VcBOinalan  Crewa.  .Vnuala.  Venesoelan    Crewe.  .Veaaeb.  Teneaadan  I  Ciewa. 


ISM 


nmnber. 

Britl*b  i  19 

Vfoeauelan  

Knlted  Suiea  >  60 

Spaniab   t6 

IlaniboTC   IS 

Biemrn   B 

Prencb   is 

Daniah  '  17 

Sardinian  ' 

Uutr^   9 

OMonbura.......  

Hnjrtlait  I 

Tntal  I  178 


tana. 
S,441 

9,713 
3.711 
3310 
S,I<W 
3,699 
2,031 

'iso 


unmber.  nutnber. 
198  II 


89 
39 
14 

7 
W 
81 

I 
IB 


SS340 


lona. 
*.*» 

1 13911 
9,399 
S,76G 
1,930 
6,098 
3363 
107 
1311 

48 


nutaber. 
137 


Dnmber. 
31 
36 
BO 
«) 
8 
7 
17 
S 

to 


tona. 
4,989 
3,067 

11,661 
6,441 
1360 
1.810 
4.435 
7M 

1,148 


3» 


34,1M 


S68 


3939s 


nnaaber. 
•07 


Arrivals— (conA'ftKMQ. 


NATION  8. 

1848 

IB44 

Gnuid  Total. 

Auaoal  ATcmfC 

Vea- 
*e1a. 

Vene. 
attelan 

Crewi. 

at-la. 

Vt^e- 
auelan 

Crewa. 

Vet< 
■ele. 

Vene. 
aueUn 

Crewa 
for  Two 
Yeara. 

Vfa- 
■rii. 

Vene- 
aaelan 

Crewa 
for  Twe 

Yeara. 

VeneKuelan  ... 
United  Sute*.. 

Sardinian  

Oldenburg  .... 

Totnl.. 

No. 

39 

11 

78 

39 

13 

8 
31 

8 

18 

tona, 
3,494 
1.103 
0,711 
9,936 
9,930 
1,719 
3,384 
1,1(4 

890 

Nn. 
313 

88 
179 
399 
138 

60 
941 

or 

Is3 

No. 
84 
14 
71 
90 
18 

9 
13 
1) 

S 
14 

1 

tona. 
7,843 
9330 

11.023 

0,071 

4,£63 
93O6 
4.994 
3,371 
314 
618 
IM 

No. 
3ir 
310 
648 
661 
193 

99 
394 
109 

31 
106 
6 

No. 
137 
00 
379 
319 
61 
39 
111 
73 
8 
79 
1 
1 

lona. 
13309 
0379 
53,616 
19.764 
14,414 
9.939 
30,171 
9,483 
091 
4389 
198 
48 

Ni>. 
999 
998 
1017 
1001 
330 
104 
499 
306 
94 
331 
6 

No. 
39 
10 
79 
43 
13 
8 

n 

19 
1 

19 
I 
1 

tnna. 
4.7  ID 
1,108 

10,719 
6363 
1383 
1386 
4.034 
1.896 
SOB 

»ra 

198 
48 

No. 
980 
140 
313 
631 
I6.t 
189 
147 
l«3 
14 
IIS 

e 

SlU 

1HI8  i  36a 

11,018 

9593 

1411 

173.179 

1101 

na 

34336  1  noo 

NoTB.— The  total  unmber  of  crewa  of  Britiah  veaaala  tbat  wrired  at  La  Guayn  duriag  &e  Qutatqaomtna,  nniiin 
tba  aiat  of  December,  1844,  waa  1301,  and  tbe  warljr  average  900. 

f-  Britiah  rrgiater.  ■\  f  \Vi  \ 

lOOtona.  /  United  Staiea  ditto  \  are  f  qoal  to  ^wat  I  lllj  \    tona,  Venrsnelan  admeaauremenL 

V  French  admeaaumnent.  }  \_  134^  } 

Ttie  relurna  for  the  reara  1840,  1811,  1811,  and  1813,  only  include  Teoaela  arriTlng  fiotn  Britiah  and  faretgn  parti; 
but  the  return  for  1844  inoludea  all  Teaarla  that  arrived  at  La  Giiayra  from  otber  puru  of  tbe  republic,  at  wfaKb  Ibey 
may  bare  diacbarged  a  part  of  tbeir  inward  cargoea,  aa  well  aa  ihoae  arriTing  from  Briliab  or  foreign  porta.  1W 
following  Btateraeut  ^Ivea  the  number  of  arriTals,  with  the  amount  of  VeneaaeUn  tonnage  and  number  of  aewa 
iwpectively,  from  Bmiib  porta  only,  daring  tbe  year  1844 :  Twenly-fiTe  Teaul*  of  tbe  iMinlen  of  Sfn  Vfeanelan 
tona,  and  mann«d  by  961  a«amen. 

1'be  retiirna.  No.  9,  of  Briliih  and  foreign  trade,  tranamitted  annually  from  tliia  riee..eeaaalate  to  her  Bajesl}*a 
legation  at  Caraccaa,  and  frotn  which  tbia  Katement  baa  been  compiled,  do  not  eontaio  any  particnlara  relating  to 
the  number  of  anltala  of  Venetuelan  Te«i>ela,  the  amonnt  of  tonnage,  or  tbe  number  of  tbmr  crewa  4win|i  the  twa 
■yeara,  ending  the  3tat  of  December,  1841,  aa  audi  detail*  have  bt-en  principally  indnded  under  tin  head  of  ■■  Daniah" 
■hippng  •  vawela  under  tha  Vcnezuelaa  Sag  having  been  cUefly  cmptojed  dwing  that  period  ia  the  tnde  bnartca 
Rt.  TbDuat  and  thia  port. 
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Bjbpabtubxs,  vadmg  Hie  31st  of  December,  1844. 


H  ATIONS. 


BritiA  

Teacxuvlaa . . 
United  StitM 
Spukh  

Br«mra  

Kn-Dcta  

DmMi  

Sard  in  Ud  .... 

Dutch  

Old«abnrf  ... 

Aiwtrisn  

JlaytlaJB  


UU 


VcaMb.  TeMKoclM  1  Crewa. 


■nmbar. 
» 

« 
M 
IS 

6 

ts 

13 
1 

8 


^441 

B.301 
«,97» 
8,989 
1.778 
8,684 
1.SSI 
126 
99fi 

6fil 


DDmbcr. 

sn 


IM     I  80,777 


1S4I 


VmwI*.  Tenrzvelut  Crem. 


nambOT. 
13 

i* 

40 
II 

ft 
33 
16 

I 
IS 


tOM. 
1.SS9 

4.IHM 

1,387 

e.m 

1,G2I 
207 
1,0M 


1649 


noiBber. 
187 


33,904 


number. 
17 

n 
s 

94 

6 

17 


US 


tona. 
4,968 
3,193 
11^ 
tfJMI 
2,988 
«,S7S 
4,330 
988 

1,197 


8S,90I 


Depa  RTURE8 — (cofUinued). 


N  ATIO  Nfl. 


Britlab  

V«naMUn  

Unfted  Siataa  ... 

Bpaniab  

Hambnif  

Branao ...... «.» 

French  

Baniiih   

SardiniMi  

Puteb  

OMcnInurc  

Anaubm  

Ua^rtiMi  


Vea- 


No. 

•a 
II 

73 
M 
19 

8 
91 

8 

is 


Vane- 

MBtaB 


toiU. 

8,739 

1,103 

9,7*4 
4.870 
1,9911 
1.713 
8,384 
1,114 

*U0 


Total  I  209    I  39,H0 


Crewa. 


No. 
333 

88 
497 
868 
188 

69 
Ul 

in 

lU 


1844 


Voa- 


34 
18 
68 
K 
16 

9 
19 
10 

9 
14 

I 


1098  I  347  4I,73» 


Vcne- 


tooa. 

7,803 
1,T39 
10,899 
8,618 
3,728 
9,300 
8,840 
3,0M 
814 
819 
138 


Cnnra. 


No. 
348 
IM 
536 
633 
169 
96 
SIS 
99 
34 
106 
6 


Gnad  ToUU. 


Vea- 


No. 
137 

46 
384 
227 

74 

30 
118 

(3 
4 

«S 
1 

s 

1 


3^73    1,108  IIIAU 


Vene- 
•ueUa 


tun*. 
33,530 
S.134 
S0,46< 
31,004 
17,418 
0.4M 
9),B0S 
6.933 
&17 
4,938 
1A8 
GSl 
48 


Crawa 
for  Two 
Yean. 


No. 
671 
241 
lOOS 
1000 
307 
104 
416 
196 
94 
381 
0 


Anniial  ATarage. 


T*a. 


No. 
3S 
IS 
70 
4S 
15 
7 
34 
11 
1 
13 
1 
8 
1 


4901 


931 


Vcne- 
iiwUn 


tona. 
4,708 
1,708 
10,093 
0JV3 
8,483 
1,800 
4,3SX 
1,386 
319 
899 
158 
051 
48 


Crewa 
for  Two 
Yeara. 


No. 

sm 

130 
903 
500 
193 
83 
938 
08 
31 

lis 

0 


34,383    I  9100 


NoTB.— Tba  total  snmber  of  ore«ra  of  British  vcaaeli  that  deptrtrd  frnm  La  Guayra  during  the  Quinquennium 
•Bdinc  the  slat  of  Decenbrr,  1844,  waa  1306,  and  the  yearly  average  waa  391. 
r  Bnliah  regbter.  )  C  140 

100  tona.  ^  Vnlted  StAtea  ditto,  y  are  equal  to  about  ^  II2A  >  tona,  Tescsoelan  admeaaarement. 

L  French adnie.iBaren)cnt.  J  ^  I84|  J 

The  ratnraa  fur  the  1040,  1841,  1843,  and  1843,  enty  Indude  reaatrla  depattiag  to  British  and  foreign  porta; 

bat  the  return  for  1844  indudea  all  vcaaela  that  departed  from  La  Guayra  to  Mber  porta  of  the  republic,  at  wUcfa  Ihry 
aaay  have  taken  In  «  pnrt  of  their  outward  cargoea,  a>  well  u  thoae  proceed  lug  to  a  Brlil*h  or  fbretgn  put.  The 
following  Btaieinent  girea  the  nnubrr  of  departorea  of  veeaela,  and  iba  amount  of  V«D«zaelaii  loaniv*  tu  Britioh 
porta,  only  duriag  tbe  year  1844 :  Twenty-ft*e  Tewela  of  the  burdm  of  5779  Vrunuelan  tona. 

The  retumx,  N«.  2,  of  BriHah  and  foreign  trade,  tranamiited  annually  from  this  rice-cunonlate  to  faer  BuO*«ty'B 
Lcgatlan  at  Canccu,  and  from  which  thla  aiatemenl  hu  been  compiled,  do  not  couUin  any  nartlculara  relating  to  be 
number  of  depnrtnrea  of  Vetxvnelan  Teaacla,  the  amount  of  tonnage,  or  the  number  of  tneir  crewa,  during  the  two 
ycara,  ending  the  Slat  of  December,  1841.  aa  auch  detaila  baro  been  prindpnlly  included  nnder  the  bead  of  "  Oaniab" 
ahipping  i  veaaelt  aailing  aiuler  tbe  VeaeXBsIaB  Sag  having  been  chief  y  eai|riayad  dtiriag  that  periad  In  the  trad* 
between  6t.  Tbomaa  ana  thia  port, 

OaaiavaTioiia.— The  impart  and  export  trade  of  Great  Britain  la  almoat  exchiaively  conftoed  to  the  port  of 
liverpool. 

It  la  aappoaed  that  about  a  qnarter  of  the  total  amoant  of  Britiafa  gouda  imported  into  La  Gnayra,  are  on  aceoaat  of 
German  bouaes  f  they  alae  impoit  lioena  and  baiara,  but  not  to  to  large  aa  amonat  aa  cotlona. 
Britlah  capital  eniera  into  theae  tpertilationa. 

The  principal  Itritiab  nteroantile  trme  ai  La  Gnayra  ate  In  the  praetiee  of  Aarging  en  tMnalgnmcnta  of  gooda  from 
twelve  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  tvt  eoauniaelan,  gaaraatae  m  aaloa,  warabome,  oollcetkia,  Ac,  and  retuma  of 
proceeds  aitBadsatteaaMnitlui. 
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Ihfobt  Trade  of  La  Guayra,  in  British  and  Fore^  VeaaeU,  during  the  Year  ending  the 
31st  of  December,  1845,  compared  with  the  Iro ports  during  we  Year  1844.  Hie 
Exchange  has  been  calculated  at  the  rate  of  Six  DoUan  aiM  a  quarts  to  the  Pound 

Sterlipg.    


NATIONS. 


Britlati  

TeDesuttUu.... 
United  SutM.. 

F'rracb  

Hamburg... 
Spaniah  .... 
UaoUh  

Bremi-n  

^w<■di■h  ... 
Sardinian... 

Untch  

New  araDaila.. 
8anla  Domibga 
Uliteubnrg ., 
Ubeck  


Total  Invoice  Value  of 
CargoealB 


1844    I  ms 

Incliuive  of  Exclualve  of 
Specie,    j  Specie. 


Sterlinc.   i  SterifOK- 


93.BT9 
•2ii.'jU 
81.408 
U.499 
43.(KlA 
3<iM7 

6,(>44 
1.462 


1,949 


Total   3ao,SS3 

Total  invoice  valoe  of  im- 
port* in  IM4,  incliuiTe  of 
Vecle  


Inereaeeln  theinvulce  Ta)iie 
of  importa  tn  184^,  or  3i  per 
cent  «KGliuiTepf  iprcie... 


156463 
2!1,M6 
105,«90 
Sf<,9S4 
41,407 
41,328 
»4.4I)4 
17,970 
4,:tl7 
3,611 
3,«* 
499 
101 


480,112 


300,t63 


ll.%839 


Increaoe. 


SterUng. 


Decreaae. 


Value  of  Cartoei. 


SurliDE. 


£ 

64,C84 

9,632 

U,8S2 

30,43& 

10,MI 

S,897 

11,156 

4,217 

3,033 

740 

499 

101 

1,949 


Admitted 
DutT 
Free. 


SterliBR. 


£ 

6,781 
8.479 

M,m 

S,6M 
673 
7,666 
196 
38 
1 

452 
582 
491 
4 


On  which 
Duty  wu 
Paid. 


Sterling. 


£ 

I.M,7f« 

■6,067 
«9,0O6 
47.300 
40,712 
33.662 
34,200 
17.932 
4^16 
8,t.-ig 
2,640 

e 

97 


Total 
Amount  of 
Dntice. 


SierHnf. 


£ 
46,669 

7,773 
36.130 
13,976 
19,633 
12.463 
7,038 
5,739 
1.061 
M93 
1.094 
A 
M 


143,686  {  17.B29  !  II5,SI3  4MJM0  143,403 
EsGOMof  Invoice  Vahwot  Kxporta  orar  Imofta  in 

1H6~  


Uittot  aao,  of  bapiffta  orar  Bxporta  In  18«. 


Exoeaa  of' 
imports. 


Sterling. 


93.033 
16,093 
57,000 
6,180 
1 0,376 

».837 
0,73S 
344 

8.IW7 
4M 
101 


B6.963 


lOMn 


net  in- 
dtxW  In 
V«lo«ar 
Importa 
for  18«a. 


BtarBng. 


10^ 


4.ltt 

IMS 


16^1 


Export  Trade  of  La  Gua^ra  to  Foreign  Couotries.    The  E^xchange  has  been  cakulated 
at  the  rate  of'^  Six  Dollara  and  a  quarter  to  the  Pound  Sterling. 


NATIONS. 


Britlah  

Veneanelan.. . 
tJoiied  States. 

Krenrb  

Hamburg  

Spaiiiih  

Danith  

Bremen.. ..  •■ 

SwediM  

Sardinian  

Hutch  

Olriraburg.... 
LubMk  


Total. 


Invoiee  Value  of  Careoea  im 


1844 


50,014 
11,229 
96.938 
33,726 
82.S7B 
M,240 
10,837 
10^ 

6,018 

138 
3,397 


1845 


£ 
64.630 
13,4.11 

48,  -J84 

49.  H1S 
30,831 

134.308 
31.fi67 
8,233 
3.t<73 
3,924 
125 

3,678 


340.004 


382.715 


Incrcaae. 


Decnaie. 


14^18 
2,«M 

16,089 

44,068 
10,730 


3,072 

93,270 


48,674 
1,T48 

S,6S1 

2,694 
13 
3,397 


59,157 


Total  Invoice  Value  of  Export*,  lu  IM3  ^llnrt,7l^ 

„  n  n  to  1844    346,003,  incloaifo  of  Kpecie. 

tnereBaeintheTahieorExports,faiSM   SG.ll*,er  if) pareent, euImlTC ^afMle. 

ToRNAOE,  and  Value  of  the  Cargoes  of  Vessels,  which  Arrived  at,  and  Departed  from, 
 the  Port  <rf  Maraeaybc^  during  the  Year  1888.  


OOUNTBIES. 


ARRIT  BD. 


VeaaeU. 


Britiah  

Piencb...  

Vonvtueinn  ..... 
United  Ktuea.., 

Dutch  

New  Grauadiao . 


Total. 


3 
3 
38 

13 

8 
2 

69 


Tonoagn. 


Valoe. 


300 
582 
4001 

1827 
3GS 
73 

7235 


£ 

.S,088 
l,S2fl 
31,433 
11.344 
3,M1 
93 

53,4V 


DEPARTBD. 


Tetaela,  Tonnage, 


a 
•t 

41 

16 


72 


300 
373 
4416 

1990 

3G-J 
73 


Value. 


1.478 

33,576 
97.797 
4,388 

563 


7480 


"Rax  *  a  K .— Ifxcbangp,  rix  doUaia  por  pound  ate^g. 


7l.4n 
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Vum  of  Merchandise  Imported  at  the  Port  of  Angostura  from  various  Comifaies,  during 
the  Year  ending  the  Slst  of  December,  1844. 


UNDER  WHAT  FLAG 
IMPORTED. 


FROM  WHAT  COUNTRY  AND 
PORTS  BROUGHT. 


lavdM  V*Ia«  of  CargOM  in  Poimd  Steriug. 


BwWUh  

VraM«dwi  

FrsMb  

VwmmlM  

DmU  , 

Vnwnalu  

Unltad  Statw.  

ToBaMMlaa  

Hunbnrg  

Bremoi  

VaoMDslui  

Onad  total. 


BiitUi  eoIonUa  

BritUi  Mldoiak  

Prun  and  ooloiilat.  

PMBoh  oolonkM   ■ . 

Dmmark  maA  St.  Thomu 
litaMl  of  St.  ThoBua  

UaUsa  SiatM  

N«ir  Y«A  

Hamburg  

BlVUMB  

Bremen  


£    «■  *. 
am  %  0 
4018  6  7 


1440  19 

0 

2S5  3 

3 

6U  6 

• 

asn  4 

» 

06  9 

0 

44M  S 

0 

9173  a 

0 

1574  « 

0 

1944  1 

9 

^    (.  d. 

M13  14  7 

1,AT6  S  t 

e,16S  10  -9 

4.M6  It  ft 


1^781  14  • 


Gross  Rbturh  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Maracajbo  during  the 
Year  ending  the  Blst  of  December,  1844. 


NATIONS. 


AREITBD. 

DEPARTED. 

Toniiaio. 

Craw. 

Itiroice  VbIw 
of  Cargo. 

Teaaela. 

TooMLge. 

Cmr. 

tavoke  Valaa 
of  Ctrfo. 

No. 

14 
1 

tons, 
t0g3 
1T3 

No. 
110 

if 

16,089 
1^ 

No, 
14 
1 

ton*. 
173 

Nd. 
llfi 

£ 

I3,4M 
16 

It 

SI 

7 
1 

ISM 
8107 
ffSS 
131 

37,899 
t8,3l4 
1.4&8 
11 

S8 
33 
9 
1 

1476 
3484 
600 
Ul 

B.OU 
44.083 
»,«23 
M7 

1 

ISS 

1,790 

1 

189 

1,115 

'i 

IM 

'  « 

1 
1 

08 

as 

1JB46 
W 

68 

7817 

no 

7*,I87 

78 

9187 

llli 

80^ 

BritlA  

French  , . 

Spanlab  

VencEncUn  

United  StatM... 

Dntch  

DwDiali  

SardUtlan  

Bremen  

Hamborg  

HaahUB  

Manr  Gnaadlu . 


ToUl.....»  


Porto  Gabello. — There  arrived  at  thit  port,  in  1844,  from  vanous  parts,  thirty-two 
British  vessels,  5455  tons,  337  men  ;  invoice  value  of  cargoes,  337,778i^ :  value  ex- 
ported  by  these  vessels,  44,7332.  The  latter  consisted  chiefly  of  copper  ore,  coffee, 
some  cotton,  and  cattle.  There  was  a  falling  off  this  year  in  the  amount  of  imports, 
6645/. ;  and  in  the  exports,  of  12,4012.  of  copper  ore,  the  last  shipment  was  made  in 
June,  since  which  the  mines,  for  the  present,  have  been  abandoned.  The  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  coffee,  is  about  600  tons.  The  falling  off  in  the  export  of  cotton 
is  nearly  6000  quintals ;  the  low  prices  in  Europe,  and  the  contributions  levied  on  its 
export  for  Venezuelan  local  objects,  check  the  cultivation.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
indigo. 

Articles  exported  from  Porto  Cabello,  in  1844  : — copper  ore,  505  tons  t  coffee,  11,032 
quintals;  cotton,  3759  packs  of  100 lbs.;  fustic,  539  tons ;  sugar  (Muscovado),  471 
quintals;  hides,  1919  ;  bari^  forty-four  tons  ;  lignumvitaB,  ten  tons;  dividivi,  ten  tons; 
cedar  logs,  seventy-One  tons. 
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CUSTOMS*  REGULATIONS— TARIFF  OP  DUTIES— HNANCES  OF  VENEZUELA. 

Portt  ^Import  and  ExparU 
Articlb  I.  The  following  ports  are  hereby  declared  to  be  open  for  the  parpotes  of 
importation  and  of  eiportotion  : 


Gamana 
cas;  Put-  - 

Maracaybo  in  the  proTince  of  Maracaybo.  ,   r     l   ■  ^""^ 

IL  The  undermentioned  ports  arc  hereby  declared  to  be  open,  only  for  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  for  their  own  consumption,  and  for  exporution  :  PampaUr  and  Juan 
Oreigo  in  the  province  of  Margarita,  and  Guayra  and  Malurin  in  the  province  of  Cu- 

"'^"in.  The  sub-custom-house  established  at  the  shipping  station  of  Gasa  is  hereby 
opened  for  the  purposes  of  exportations  to  foreign  countries,  and  at  this  station  may  be 
despatched  all  vessels  desirous  of  loading  at  places  from  the  Port  of  Angostura  into  the 
said  station  and  on  either  side  of  the  Orinoco. 

IV.  The  custom-houses  which  are  limited  to  despatch  goods  for  the  consumption  of 
the  port  at  which  they  are  situated,  may  not  grant  permits  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  to 

?ri^f!l^„.,ftw,_l,ftii«»  nf  Oiiavra  is  hereby  eiceoted  from  this  provision :  and  on  the 

Is  to  places 


The  executive  government  is  hereby  empowered  to  continue  open  for  the  purposes 
of  exportations  any  of  the  porU  which  it  may  think  proper  of  those  that  are  closed  by 

the  present  law.  .     .  ,  ,  „ 

Tl.  The  law  of  the  33nd  of  April,  1839,  respecting  the  porU  open  to  trade  ra  Vene- 

EueU  11  hereby  repealed. 

TARIFF  OF  CUSTOMS*  DUTIES. 

The  modi6cations  made  in  1841,  and  still  in  fbrce  in  the  customs*  tariff  of  Vene- 
muela  were  unfavourable  to  commerce.  The  basis  of  duty  on  goods  not  admitted  free,  is 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent:  the  importation  of  salt,  cocoa,  sugar,  and 
molasses  is  prohibited  j  the  imporUtion  of  spirits,  extracted  from  supir-cane,  unless 
imported  in  bottles,  is  likewise  prohibited.  There  are  many  articles  subject  to  a  speciBc 
dutv"  besides  the  import  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  there  is  also  levied  ten  per  cent,  cal- 
cnlated  upon  the  amount  of  the  duties^  which  raises  the  duty,  Je  faOOt  to  thirty-three 

Ai?  duties  on  exporU  from  the  porta  of  the  republic  cease. 
Class  I,  The  following  articles  are  admitted  free  from  duty: — 
Bricks  bran,  moulds  for  sugar  mills,  living  animals  of  all  kmds,  ploughs,  peas, 
rice  oats,  scarfs  for  tlie  use  of  churches,  drills,  casks  and  barrels,  pumps  of  wood  or  iron 
for  'irrieaiion,  coal,  carts  or  waggons,  wheelbarrow^  surplices  and  other  prments  for 
priests  collections  or  books  of  music  or  drawings,  and  paper  prepared  for  music  or 
drawines.  columns  of  all  kinds  for  buildings,  iron  cooking  stoves,  jackets,  stav^.  juniper 
berries,  baffKaire  of  passengers,  statues  of  all  sorts,  copper  or  iron  sugar  or  still  Ixiilers. 
Dutch  oveSsibtans,  engravings,  mathematical  or  other  scientific  instrumenU,  boats  of 
iron  or  wood  set  up  or  in  pieces,  lentils,  parU  of  sugar  mills,  pnnted  books  and  maps, 
files.  Indian  com,  apples,  cotton  gins,  machines  for  dredging,  mining,  spinning,  weaving, 
and  shelling  corn,  steam  engines,  gold  and  silver,  pans  of  copper,  brass, or  unc,  pnntmg 
paper,  poUtoes,  carriage  and  cart  wheels,  seeds,  brushes. 
TOL.in.  ®** 
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Cla6s  II. — ^The  following  articles  pay  rates  of  three  per  cent,  cut  vcdorem  ;  gold  and 
silver  table  services,  and  generally  all  stufld,  works,  and  ornaments  made  of  these  pre- 
cious metals  ;  diamonds,  bracelets,  &c.,  &c.,  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones  ;  watch 
keys  of  gold  or  silver,  medals  and  medallions,  jewellery,  fioe,  whether  set  or  plain,  and 
rings  of  gold. 

Class  III. — Articles  which  pay  ratesof  six  per  cent,  tuf  valorem;  viz.,  barometers 
and  thermometers  (four  per  cent),  silk  blonde,  brocade  of  gold  and  liWer,  and  thread  of 
ditto,  and  cotton  lace,  embroidery,  &c. 

Class  IV. — Articles  which  pay  rates  of  thirty  per  cent,  €uL  valorem  ;  vis.,  perfumery  of 
all  sorts  and  iine  oils  for  the  toilet,  false  jewellery  and  bronze  ornaments,  Ac,  works  of 
metal  generally,  scented  waters  and  essences  ;  alabasters,  and  works  of;  chandeliers  of 
glass  and  metal,  canes  and  sticks  of  reed,  bamboo,  &c.,  with  or  without  mountings  on 
handles,  tassels  of  silk,  or  other  materials;  frocks  and  shirts,  made  up  or  io  pieces; 
sofas  and  couches,  carts  and  playthings  for  children,  ribbons  and  tapes,  &c.,  not  other- 
wise  rated,  copper  goods  not  otherwise  enumerated,  head-dresses  and  cape,  window  cur- 
tains and  blinds,  frames  for  glasses  and  pictures,  plates  of  metal  for  furniture,  writing 
deskft,  inkstands,  &c.,  buttons  of  bone  or  wood,  &c.,  musical  instruments  not  otherwise 
enumerated  (surgical  and  mathematical  instruments,  twenty  per  cent),  lamps  of  all  kinds, 
tombstones;  books,  plain  ;  Bne  earthenware,  watch  keys,  ordinary  woods  not  otherwise 
enumerated ;  all  kinds  of  furniture  not  otherwise  enumerated;  razors,  ornaments  for 
churches,  manufactures  of  human  hair,  works  of  lead  not  otherwise  enumerated,  clocks, 
seals,  scissors,  dyes,  sword-scabbards  ;  glass,  plain  ;  and  aU  articles  not  tpedally  eiw- 
ruerated  in  this  tariflT. 

Class  V.— SpeciBc  Bates  of  Duties  on  the  leading  Articles  of  British  Manufactures  aod 
Trade,  at  the  mte  of  100  cania,  equal  to  As.  sterling. 


ARTICLES. 


Ctats. 


ARTICLES. 


Cent*. 


I.  HtKDWtXU.  I 

SMelia  ban  quintal 

StitU  «i>.i 

Copper  and  braiia  wire  do. 

Scale*  of  copper  and  brau  eacb 

„  „  iron  do, 

CaSbe-poti  of  brau,  &e  do. 

_  tin  

„  plnted  do. 

Padlocks  «r  iron  do». 

Candleitick*  pl-ted,  Ace  pa"- 

„       not  plated  ...on. 

coramati  

Iron.pir  

Tin  piatea,  in  packi^ei  cuntainio;  lU  abceta 

carh 

Lanoeta  •,''<"■ 

Clipper  in  bara  qaloUl 

Copper  ore  

Cofleo  milla  V  ■  •  *  ',■ '  *,■ 

Cotton  nUU,  and  thoie  for  grinding  mauie,  kg. 

do 

KDiTM,  ordinary  do«. 

Yen  nil  (pot*  and  kettlea)  of  copper  lb. 

„  braM  .do. 

"  „       b'on  quintal 

Uad.  raw  

Peoa  of  iron,  ateel,  or  coppar  *ro«« 

Prvawa  f«r  atanping  

Anrfl>  qutnul 

II.  CoTTOK  Goods. 
Colton  yam,  and  cotton  fur  wkka  of  caadln, 

and  cordage  of  cotton.......  

Hixcd  goods  of  cotton  and  aoaa,  np  tn  loor 

q«mr.i«wwtb  ;;-i;;iiiiv;.:r 

Cottona,  plain  (snd  )»roportioDat«  daty  oa 

Uioae  of  grpater  widu)  do. 

Cotton  atncking*  

Drawers  an'l  w-isicowa  BKb 

,,     niacd  with  linen  

CovtrMa  for  taUes  oo, 


number. 

Its 
G 
8 
5D 
80 
S« 
8* 
100 
M 
100 
M 
29 
1 

950 
15 
300 
300 

aa 

ISO 
87 

10 
S 
ISO 

'  75 
400 
IM 


IS 

s 

10 

srtoloo 

60 
100 

r« 


Cwunterpaaeo,  embroidered  .....ndi 

„  aiamped  do. 

Til  kings  up  In  four  quarters  In  widih  (pro- 
portionate doty  on  greater  vidtbaj  vara 

DuniiiM  (sccnrdlng  to  widtb)  do. 

Ordinary  cottnns.  do. 

Cloitfi  called  "  DoHMsttCfe"  (accordinr  to 
width)  vara 

Blankets........  doa. 

HuaUns,  pWnor  printed  Tar& 

„      line  and  embroidered.  do. 

flandkerehiefB<ieiwnilTigta  width).  doa. 

Tape,  &c.,  up  to  ibree  inches  in  width  (pro- 
portionata  duty  on  greater  width}  rara 

III.  WOOLLIH*. 

Camlets  (barrigan)  np  to  four  qnaitera  (prr> 
pnn  ion  ate  duties  on  greaiar  width).  ...lara 

Raiiea  do. 

Stockings  ....dot. 

Socka  do. 

Drawers  and  shirts  .oadt 

Carpets,  two  vans  in  width  do. 

CaMinieres.  Tara 

Merino*  do^ 

Casioette',  &c.  (proportionate  dutj  fur  greater 

widths.)  da. 

RiUiraa,  buds,  or  ti^es  ti  wool,  np  to  on* 

Inch  In  width  |0D  rara* 

„  „        three  Inches  width.... do. 

Cords  or  girdief   ..lb. 

Waistcoats  each 

FIhdcIi  np  to  fbar  tmartOTs  wide,  (aad  so  on 


laiDcli  np  to  fear  tmartOTs  y 

in  wroportioB  to  width)  

llanreST.  


Blankets  don. 

Ysn  Ih. 

Haodkercbiefk,  snail  (large  nibjcct  to  dtrtr  la 
proportion)  dos. 

IT.  Silk. 

Ssabco  of  silk  

Shirtsof  ditto   

Elhbeas  of       and  aatia  of  half  an  inh  la 
width  100  Tsr4B 


nnaber. 

■00 

3 

Otoe 
s 

II  toll 

so* 

SloS 
11  to  IX 
MtolW 


1» 
lOlotS 
IW 

to 

MS 

too 
ss 

IS 

It 

1» 

49 

at 

IM 

B 
90* 
17 

Its 


SO 
lOS 
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ARTICLES. 


Ribboiu'of  rilk  and  n&a,  up  to  three  quarters 

of  u  Inch  IMtktu 

„  „      ui>  to  one  inch  do. 

,  „      anore  one  inch  do. 

„    of  StUCe,  np  to  two  locbe*  in  wUth 

Tsra 

„  „     op  toihreeiacheewlde.tlo. 

„  „     up  to  flTo  InehM.  du. 

Silk,  corAti,  for  embrtrfdering....  lb. 

Silk  nerkercUer«.*maU  doa. 

„  ..        Uige  du. 

Sbavia  of  allk  and  wool,  np  to  four  quarters 

vara 

CMpa  of  aiik  dox. 

Glorea  of  lilk  do. 

Silk  WoAi  or  ailk  partially  mixed  with  cotton, 
up  to  twfr-lhlr&  wide,  and  ganzea  of  silk, 
(pnporttonMo  datka  Ibr  gmtar  wldtiia) 

vara 

SItk  or  guaie,&c.,  bandkerchteb  doi. 

TaHe,  lace,  up  to  four  quartera  in  width  (pro- 
portloDate  dntiei  for  greater  widtha)..«ara 
8.U,  aawing  lb. 

T.  LlRSM*. 

Cambrlca  fbadatea),  four  qnarten  In  width 
(proportionate  dntka  on  greawr  width*] 

*aTa 

„      other  kiDda  (ditto  ditto)  do. 

Uaenf,  called  white  Imh  do. 

„    itriped,  mixed  with  cotton,  called 
No.  S;  three  qnarten  wide  { proportion  ate 

dutiOB  on  greater  widlha)  do. 

Handkerebitfi,  Hue,  of  nambric,  with  bordara, 

or  enbraidm^  doa. 

Linm  ywn  lb. 

Tl,  HiKiLLAiiiova  AaTiCLU. 
Capper  wii^  plated  lb. 

„         plain  ....do. 

Iron  wire,  plated  do. 

n      plain  do. 

Flab,  via.)  codOah  do. 

„      berrloga,  freah  or  aalted  do. 

„      aardinea  la  oil  ........do. 

H      M)iMn...,»  do. 

n     Other  iloda  not  apadfied  do. 

WhamoM  do. 


■lumber. 
48 
ISO 

3 

9 
150 
SM 
400 

<tt 

110 
M 


35 
360 


SO 
100 


13 

SO 
710  10 


84 

n 


s 

6 
4 

a 

6 
ft 
4 
9 


A  R  T  I  C  LB  S. 


Cinnamon,  An«  lb. 

n         common  do. 

Wax,  bleached  do. 

„  nnbleaebed  do. 

Lock*,  &c.  of  coppiT  doa. 

„  iron  do. 

Stringi  for  nuiicul  inatrnments  from 

Bridle  bits  of  iteel  each 

H         plated  do. 

Pruiu,  dried,  n(K  apeciall]r  rated...  lb. 

Giiofl  each 

Ktoiir  (wheat)  In  barrala  vi  from  aeren  to 

eight  arrnbaa......   do. 

Maiie,  barley,  and  potato  flonr.  

Hata,  beaTer...  ••  

„  ailk  

Clue  lb. 

Marble,  roogh..  do. 

Mortar*,  of  marUo,  glaaa,  or  alabaster..  ..each 

„     of  wood  do. 

Waferi  ib. 

Tinwl  do. 

Paper  hanglnga  100  *ara> 

„     wti^ng  ream 

„     ruled  do. 

Whetntonea  doz. 

Grinding  honea. ,  each 

Sklua,  not  otherwiae  rated  doa 

Slatea  for  houoea  lOO 

Pena  .....groaa 

Saxo  Ih. 

Tallow  .....quintal 

„  prepared  d». 

Cidor,  in  bottlea  doa. 

„   in  eaaka.  arroba 

Tobacco  (HaTauna)...  lb. 

„  „       cigar  a  1000 

„      cigara  from  Virginia,  SL  Domingo,' 

or  Porto  Rico  do 

„      aame  quallt)'  in  leaf  qninral 

Rnnff.  lb 

Ink,  writing  do. 

Tea  do. 

Wine,  Tia.  i  l>argnady,  champagno,  madptra. 

or  port,  in  Imttlea  d-  a. 

„       ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  in  caifca..  ■■amba 

TIaogar.  in  bottlea  doa. 

„      in  oaaki  arroba 


Ceuta. 

number. 
76 
6 
8 
4 
300 
150 
7ft 
100 
150 
4 
IftO 

400 

free. 
lOO 
00 
4 
IB 
90 
U 
100 

100 
100 
MO 
100 
100 
130 
«M 

T> 
4 
«00 
400 

SO 

SO 

to 
300 

30O 
600 

so 
ao 
ao 

SOD 

soo 

100 

so 


Boots  for  men,  the  pair,  one  dollar;  boots  for  boys,  the 'pair,  seventy-five  cents; 
pitch,  the  quintal,  one  dollar ;  beer,  in  bottles,  the  dozen,  eighty  cents;  beer,  in  other 
vessels,  arroba,  fifty  cents;  brooms,  of  all  sorts  the  dozen,  fifty  cents;  pepper,  the 
quintal,  three  dollars;  slates,  each,  six  cents;  white  pine  boards,  the  1000  feet,  four 
dollars;  pitch  pine  boards,  the  1000  feet,  six  dollars;  shoes  for  men,  the  pair,  thirty  cents; 
shoes  for  women,  the  pair,  twenty  cents ;  shoes  for  children,  the  pair,  six  cents. 


Home  department  . 
Finance  department 
Foreign  affairs 
War 
Navy 


nXANCES  OF  VENEZUELA.* 

dollars  cts. 
1,073,748  55 
1,150,656  00 
32,400  00 
57ft,359  29 
91,391  48 


£ 

171,799 
184,184 
5,184 
92,057 
14,606 


d. 
5 
3 
0 
0 
ID 


Total  expenditure 


2,933,455  32  =  467,752  17  6 


The  actual  expenditure  of  the  republic,  in  1846-1847,  will  not  greatly  exceed  the 
official  estimates  of  its  income  for  the  same  period;  namely,  2,076,202  dollars  68  cent^ 
equal  to  332,1932.  8<.  7d. 

In  these  estimates  are  included  the  sum  of  220,000  dollars,  equal  to  35,200/,  for 

*  The  ezcliauges  liave  been  calculated  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  and  a  quarter  to  the  pound 
sterling. 
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payment  of  a  gear's  diTideod  on  the  Anglo- Veneiaelan  loan ;  and  farthermore,  20,000 
dollant,  equal  to  32002..  for  the  payment  of  a  year's  dirklend  on  the  new  Veoeiuciaii 
bonds,  issued  in  part  payment  of  Mr.  M'lDtosb's  claim. 

The  usual  power  to  apply  surplus  revenue  to  the  redemption  of  the  foreign  debt, 
of  which  the  executive  government  was  deprived  last  year,  has  not  been  granted  to  it  by 
the  present  law ;  and  looking  at  the  increasing  jealousy  and  prejudice  against  fore^pien 
in  Venezuela,  1  doubt  much  if  this  power  will  be  again  conferred  upon  the  executive. 

However,  the  usual  amount  for  the  gradual  redemption  and  payment  of  the  divi- 
dends on  the  home  debt,  namely  152,850  doUan^  equal  to  24,456^,  baa  been  allowed  ; 
and,  as  many  members  of  congren  are  holders  ot  the  stock  of  this  debt,  there  w  no 
likelihood  of  the  power  or  meant  for  iti  redemption  being  diminished  or  withdrawn  1^ 
congress. 

The  revenue  from  customs'  duty,  the  chief  resources,  and  the  mine  revenues,  are 
estunated  as  equal  to  the  expenditure,  as  Venezuela  has  hitherto  mamtained  her  puUie 
credit. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


UARITIUE  TRADE  OF  TH£  REPUBUC  OF  ECUADOR,  THROUGH  ITS  ONLY  PORT 
OF  GUAYAQUIL,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  THE  31ST  OF  DEC.,  1844. 

At  this  port  the  whole  trade  of  the  year  has  been  less  than  that  of  the  preceding, 
owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  to  a  failure  in  the  crop  of  cocoa. 

The  fever  kept  away  from  the  port  many  of  the  traders  of  the  interior,  where  the 
chief  part  of  the  merchandise  imported  is  conitumed,  and  to  the  same  cause  may  be 
attributed  the  smaller  number  of  British  and  other  foreign  vessels  that  have  entered,  as 
besides  the  risk  of  the  epidemic,  they  are  subjected  to  quarantine  in  the  other  ports  of  the 
coast  when  proceeding  from  this;  national  vessels,  therefore  (thecrewaof  which  having 
undergone  the  disease  are  not  supposed  to  be  any  longer  exposed  to  it),  have  had  » 
larger  portion  of  the  trade  of  last  yen. 

Of  the  other  eiports  it  is  only  in  cotton  that  there  is  much  difiisrence. 

Hm.  £ 

ms-CocMk  exported   Ift,838,97«  valiu  170,433 

1844       „         H    8^\S(n     „  105,788 

1S4S— Cotira  ttpocted.   80,«W    „  IJM 

184*      ,.         m    SS49W    .  4^1S 


Natioatzox. 


N  AT  I  O  M  8. 

BNTBB  BD. 

D  B  P  AKTBD. 

Toas.       1  Taluft. 

TeMeb. 

Tmloe. 

number. 
99 
10 
BS 

number. 
S,401 
M41 
S,TM 

£  1. 
49^9  0 
W,130  4 
190^1  D 

nuniber. 
H 

10 
B8 

'  «. 

13.706  0 
4S3W  S 
I7V8B  • 

IDS 

14.6M 

118^  4 

tsi 

H7^  S 

» 
S 

76 

4,IM 
S6S 
1»,3U 

flS^  0 
7^1  6 
ISSiSSt  t 

80 
S 

ra 

00.841  • 
8.S8S  S 

isr,4w  • 

107 

IVM 

S»,IOS  • 

icr 

196,194  a 
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ISdl 


Of  the  inerchnidiM  imjported  duriog  the  last  vear  Ukto  hat  been  a  ftlliog  ofi*  in 
European  mnnafactuns,  principally  of  the6ner  qualities  of  coUod,  and  woollen,  and  of 
tilki,  owing  to  the  conUnuance  of  the  motmung  which  the  people  have  been  kept  in  hy 
the  ravagei  of  the  epidemic,  but  the  importation  of  liquors  and  articles  of  consumpUon 
for  the  table  (chiefly  Spanish)  have  been  unprecedented. 

It  was  decreed,  in  1845,  to  augment  and  encourage  (he  ship-building  establishment 
at  Guayaquil,  by  exempting  all  vessels  built  there  from  tonnage  and  anchorage  dues,  and 
the  partial  reduction  of  the  duties  on  merchandise  imported  by  such  ressels.  Foreign 
vessels  to  pay  four  reals,  or  about  two  shillings  per  ton ;  and  every  vessel  of  50  tons, 
8  dollars;  from  50  to  100  ton*,  14  dollars;  from  100  to  150  tons,  16  dollars;  from 
150  to  200  tons,  20  dollars;  from  200  to  250  tous,  22  dollars;  from  250  to  300  tons, 
S4  dollars ;  from  300  to  400  tons,  26  dollars;  from  400  to  500  tons,  28  dollars ;  above 
£00  tons  for  every  100  tons,  3  dollus.   Value  of  a  dollar  about  4».  3d* 


CHAPTER  IX. 


&TATISTICS  OP  PERU. 


Wb  are  unable  to  bring  forward  any  r^lar  aoconnt  of  the  statistics  of  Peru. 
The  uncertain,  ignorant,  anarchical  character  of  the  government,  has  prevented 
any  systematic  returns  being  made ;  notwithstanding  that  such  returns  are  insisted 
upon  being  prepared  by  the  republican  constitution  of  the  state:  it  is  not,  however, 
surprising,  that  this  constitutional  law  should,  like  the  constitution  itself,  become 
a  nullity.  A  people  which  could  have  endured  the  absolutism  of  a  Gamara  as 
president,  is  certamly  not  yet  intelligently  educated  for  self-^vemment,  nor  for 
an  appreciation  of  a  comprehension  of  true  civil  liberty,  or  of  sound  commen»al 
and  fiscal  l^slation. 

Hie  effects  of  such  an  unprepared  state  for  self-government,  have  been  a 
course  of  pernicious  administration,  in  regard  to  national  industry  and  trade. 

President  Gamara  established  monopolies,  and  constantly  interfered  with  the 
regular  course  of  labour,  enterprise,  and  trade. 

He  caused  the  shops  and  trades  to  cease  their  occupations,  while  his  national 
guards,  as  be  called  them,  were  drilling ;  in  order  that  those  who  did  not  belonu^  to 
that  body,  especially  foreigners,  might  be  deprived  of  profiting  by  the  hours  wnen 
the  national  guards  were  acting  as  soldiers. 

The  coin  was  debased  by  alloy  in  various  degrees.  Foreigners,  and  especially 
British  merchants,  have  suffered  greatly  by  this  debased  coin.  Exclusive  of  this, 
forged  coin  is  prevalent;  and  valueless  base  metal  is  abundantly  circulated. 

False  coin  has  even  been  issued,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  public  mints,  as 
well  as  by  private  foi^rs. 

Monopolies  of  the  Guano  trade,  saltpetre,  tobacco,  salt,  &c.,  were  &vourite 
Bchemes  adopted  by  Gamara,  and  unfortunately  since  he  has  ceased  to  rule,  a 
more  enlightened  spirit  does  not  appear  to  direct  the  administration. 

One  person  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  exclusive  export  of  copper  bars  from 
the  mines  of  Lima.  Foreigners  were  by  a  decree  prohibited  from  uhing  on  the 
Peruvian  coasts,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscating  tDeirvesseb 

By  a  decree  dated  t^e  29th  of  July,  1 840,  gaWm  of  trades  were  establtshol,  tobe 
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composed  of  &11  indiTidnals  wbo  shall  exerdse  in  Lima  any  craft  or  mana&ctaring 

trade ;  the  object  of  the  formation  of  these  guilds  was  by  compelling  foreign 
artizans  who  may  exercise  any  craft  or  trade  in  Lima,  to  become  members  of  a 
guild,  to  subject  them,  under  the  plea  of  municipal  regulations,  to  thesame^rccrf 
loans  and  military  exactions^  and  requisitions  to  which  the  native  members  of  such 
guilds  are  respectively  subjected. 

On  the  Hth  of  August,  1841,  the  government  of  Peru  granted  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wheelwright,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  exclusive  privil^e  to  navigate 
vessels  propelled  by  steam,  or  by  any  other  mechanical  power,  along  the  coasts 
and  in  the  ports  of  Peru. 

The  time  for  the  duration  of  this  privilege  is  to  be  counted  from  the  period 
when  any  of  Mr.  Wheelwright's  steam-vessels  arrived  in  the  Pacific ;  and  of  which 
the  Peru  actually  arrived  at  the  Chilian  port  of  Talcahuano,  on  the  21st  of 
September  the  same  year  ;  another,  the  CAtVe,  arrived  on  the  5th  of  October. 
Both  vessels  entered  Valparaiso  on  the  15th  of  that  same  month,  and  one  of 
these,  the  Peru,  arrived  at  Callao  on  the  3rd  of  the  following  month  oS.  November. 
— (.See  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  hereafter.) 

The  government  of  Bolivia  also  addressed  an  order,  under  date  of  the  15th 
of  October,  to  the  governor  of  the  littoral  province  of  La  Mar,  directing  him  to 
facilitate,  hy  all  means  in  his  power,  the  despatch  of  the  steam  vessels  at  the 
only  port  of  Bolivia,  La  Mar  or  Cobija,  and  to  allow  of  pontoons  being  thereat 
established,  firee  of  all  duties,  for  the  deposit  of  coals. 


TRADE  AND  KAVIGATION   OF  PERU. 

In  order  to  show  the  prepress  or  decline  of  trade  in  Feru^  we  introduce  the 
following 

Retubh  of  the  Value,  free  on  board  at  Cadiz,  of  Spanish  and  Foreign  Production  im- 
ported into  Peru  in  each  Year  from  1781  to  1795,  both  indunve. — Calenkted  at  the 
Exi^Dge  of  48d.  per  Dollar. 


Y  BARS. 

Valu  of  SpuUb  ProdoM. 

V«ta«  of  FoTcipt  Producdmia. 

Totel  T»ltte. 

17*1 
ITSS 
1783 
1784 
1783 
1780 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1791 
1798 
1704 
I79S 

dollan  CtH. 
111,908  7 
»86,il8  1 
995,893  7 
1,090,434  1 
9,318.448  1 
6,11^087  4 
8,870.800  7 
l,l»7,9e4  0 
1,909.106  8 
9,997^  4 
l,9Sr,U3  7) 
9,147,9^0  3 
9,809.497  3i 
1.969.643  61 
1,088,761  8i 

£    :  4. 
19,090  T  6 
113,843  18  « 

139,039  8  6 
904,086  1«  6 
463,089  11  6 
1,117,918  10  0 
774,010  3  6 
SI  1.668  16  0 
141,839  6  6 
469.698  9  0 
801,309  8  9 
419,994   1  6 
961^91    9  9 
3^3,949   1  9 
887,780   e  9 

dollan  ctt. 
609,930  4 

638^86  8 
1,049.343  4 
S.C73.530  4 
3,717.907  4 
7,680.081  7 
3,911,898  1 
1,194.006  7 
l,4GD,»U  3 
3,403.490  1 
9,346,310  1 
1,908,913  ti 
6.163,629  3) 
l,6a3,A94  6{ 
1,411,939  0} 

*     *.  rf. 
CI346  9  0 
196.687   1  6 
900,869  14  0 
41^70S  1  0 
746.493  10  0 
I.A96,ia«  7  6 
081,379  11  6 
388.SIA  7  6 
999,043  3  6 
498,059  17  0 
440,363  0  6 
90I.T09  16  9 
631,764  9  9 
333,718  19  8 
981,447  16  3 

dollari  CIS. 

434,163  3 
1,199,693  4 
1.744,644  8 
8.a9S,9»l  S 
6.045.719  S 
13,766.749  * 
6,798,099  1 
9,751,967  1 
9,669,493  0 
4,763,461  0 
4,168,690  01 
4,696,481  14 
9,973,279  7 
3,033,240  4 
3.100,990  0 

£    f.  a. 
64.630  13  • 
839,030  14  0 
148,996  17  6 
616,798  18  • 
1,1001.143  1  « 
S,753,3«  ir  6 
1,358.419  14  6 
930,393    8  6 
633,884  13  0 
939,699    7  0 
836,771    4  8 
93t,19«  17  3 
1,19«,6»  19  6 
716,616  1  0 
680,11)8  8  0 

30,SG0,0t4  6 

6,671^  IS  0 

34,434,696  7 

6.886,996  3  6 

64,779.707  6 

11,909,934  13  • 

•go  Amount/ 

401.800  19  0 

929,644  0 

466,469  4  0 

4,319,960  0 

8G3,9e»  16  0 

NaTR^tntlMataMintef  ImportRiiOBJ  of  forriga  gooda  iaineluded  the  wnonat  ofgooda  impocM  fton  CUm  «ud 
ttiB  Phillppino  lolandf. 
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EXFOBTS. 

Retcrn  of  the  Valud,  free  on  board  at  Callao^  and  Amount  ai  Money  and  other  Produc- 
tions of  Spanish  America,  exported  from  Calloo  in  each  Year  firom  1781  to  1795 


Y  B  A  n  8. 

Amonut  of  Mntej. 

Vmlocof  otber  Prodoction*. 

Total  Valw. 

I7S1 
I7S1 
1783 
1784 
1783 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1799 
1790 
1791 
1793 
17»S 

im 

I79B 

dollars  eta. 

443,306  0 
16,1.V2,910  4 
7,Ul,3iS  a 
8,285.659  7 

4.  A  8,246  3 
8,463,973  1 
3.14!l,n4.1  6 
5,220,387  3 
4.96'1,G9B  3} 
8,283,840  41 
4,960,318  a 

5.  M7,8U  ti 
6.460,i3J 

^     t.  4. 

88.661    4  0 
3,330.383    6  0 
1,438,861    1  0 
1,637,131  17  6 

903,049    S  6 
1,V02,794  13  6 

489JH9    3  0 
1,044,077   9  0 

992.339  1  4  9 
1,037,168   3  1) 

013,003  IB  0 
1,009^  18  74 
1,3»9,0H  1»  IB} 

dollar*  cU. 

117,766  7 
968,290  1 
733.687  4 
8Bt,80T  1 
906,033  0 
679,160  a 
333.080  0 
448,095  1 
736,891  7t 
9U,I11  Si 
l,ft43,iao  6 
4»8,SW  8 
ia3,9U  0 

^    :  d. 

33,633    7  B 
193,038    1  0 
146.517  10  0 
176,361    4  6 
181,304    8  0 
115,S33    1  0 
104.016    0  0 

89,019   0  0 
147.378    7  10# 
191,0-23    A  8 
3SS,6a6   3  0 

99,731  19  0 
8  0 

ddUm  etfc        £    »,  d. 

Ml,067   6        112,313  10  fl 
17,121,300   0      3,424.343   7  0 
7,877,913    6      1,575,382  11  0 
9.168,4  7    0       1.813,693    8  0 
3,424,268    S       1,084.833  13  0 
6,043,133   3      l,308.ae6  13  S 
3.973.575   6        504.513    S  0 
3,668,483   a      1,133,696    9  6 
5.699,390    61  ,  1,139,918    2  7} 
9,240,931    6|  {  1,848,190    7  4t 
«,30a^    1    1  1,310,689  ID  « 
S,-.4M74  SI    1,109,394  IJ  10* 

7a^7W  7 

1^799,149  *  6   1  V,iai,SSf  7 

1.830,907  19  6 

88,190,849  8    I7.680.1«9  9  0 

Aanual  Arer-i 
■g«  Amoonl  / 

S,36aiSftt  0 

1,053,370  13  0 

610,301  0 

133,600  0  0 

8,876,733    0    ;  I.I75344  13  0 

NoTi,— Id  the  anDnalamonnt  of  tb«  export*  1*  iuclnded  themmoant  of  the  mnney  exported  to  Ghiaa  and  ibe  Phi- 
lippine Inlands ;  and  also  the  amouDt  of  the  moner  esporteil  an  account  of  the  royal  treasury.  Uo  account  of  the  war, 
nritl>er  money,  nor  produce,  wai exported  to  Burape  from  1779  to  1783,  both  incluairei  and  only  a  very  Inoonaiderable 
•iBoaat  la  1783 1  which  vUlaeceant  for  the  lBr|e  anKiant  In  1T84.  Sebeequeiit  t*  ibayear  1793.  aUpmeiita  of  coca  and 
bark  wen  •Otetcd  direct  from  GiuyMiiiil  to  Cadiz,  whkh  wlU  Moooot  for  the  btllnc  eff  ib  the  uuhuu  li  produea 
exported  frons  Pern  daring  the  years  1794  and  1796. 

An  Approximate  Calculation  of  the  Value  of  European,  United  States,  and  Asiatic  Pro- 
 dnee  and  Merehandiae  Imported  into  Peru  and  Chili,  in  1837. 


COUNTRIBS  WHBNCB 
IHPO&TBD. 


TALOB  0  F 

1  H  PORTS. 

Peru. 

CbKe. 

Pent  and  CUIa. 

dollars 
4,600,000 
630,000 

900,000 

laojwo 

dollara 

3,500,000 
990,000 

jf 

700,000 
110,000 

dollars 

B.BOO,000 
IptOO/WO 

S40uOM 

aso,ooo 

190,000 
300,000 
1.100.000 
S7«.1t0 

70,000 
80,000 
60,000 
330,000 
54,000 

400,000 
90,000 
300,000 
1,000,0I>0 
330,000 

80,000 
10,000 
40,000 
300,000 
40.000 

710.000 
300,000 
300,000 
3,100,000 
900,000 

Illll 

1,461,000 

9.930,000 

1,186,000 

I3,350,000 

3,630,000 

Great  Britain  

Fruee  

Oenaanj,  IncIudlBf  MrsbaBdiee 
Roaaia,  HoHand,  aad  Belgium.... 

Italv  

BpMiiiBnd  her  dominioDa  

Uaiisd  Siaies  

„        (from  Caatun  and  MaoUlaj 


Total. 


Mstrflration  of  the  laporte  into  Pern  Iwtween  the  Statea  of  ViUik  aad 
South  Peru, 


H  (IrwnCaiitoDandllaBnU} 

North  Peru. 

South  Fern. 

North  and  South  Pent. 

Ipllill 

090,000 
80,000 
99,000 
30,000 
90,000 

i80.aM 

44,000 

dollar* 
1,30I.MW 
390.000 
75,000 
90,0t0 
90.000 
SOt,00« 
90,000 

aoo,«o 

90.000 
19,000 
10,000 
lt,90» 

40,aoo 

10.B«t 

dollar* 
4,900.000 

090,000 
1W,OOB 
I90;000 

aDi.000 

I.IM^ 
S7B,0DD 

nojm 
i«a,"Pt 

70,000 
•0,000 

6o,eoD 
V»p  0 
B4/W0 

\I  49,000 

1,099,000 

3,179,000 

435.000 

7,3SO,«O0 

1,464,MB 

Statehbht  of  the  Total  Value  of  Exports  from  Peru,  distinguishing  the  Country  of 

Production  in  the  Year  1837. 


DBSCRIPTION. 

Value  of  Exports. 

Pioduoe  of  the  State*  of  the  Equator,  Mew  Granada,  and  Central  Anciica,  vd 
aeoouBt  of  Baropean,  Aalatk^  and  Dnited  Stataa  InpoHatioaB  Mo  Pen  

dollara. 
7,337,948 

S69,SS0 

1^,609 

51,964 

7,987,168 

ui7.4n 
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The  Dumber  of  yards  of  Brilith  bleadied  cottoni  imported, 

Yards. 

Id  1839,  was   2.237,316 

„  1940,  the  number  amounted  to        .       .  6,406,302 


Showing  an  increase  in  1840,  of     .  3^78,686 
The  number  of  yards  of  British  gray  cottons  imported, 

Tards. 

In  1839,  was  2.48?,000 

,f  1840,  it  was  only  1,719,548 

OccaHoning  consequently  a  decrease  in  1840  of  762,452 

In  United  States  manafactnre,  say  gray  cottons,  or  domestics,  there  were  imported. 

Yards. 

In  1839    1,323,340 

,,  1840    2,087,568 


Thereby  showing  a  nett  increase  of  .  764,228 

The  increase,  however,  is  only  visiUe  in  bleached  cottoni^  as  the  gray  cottoos  im- 
ported from  England  and  ti»  United  States  t(^;etber,  amount  nearly  to  the  same  quantity 
for  the  two  years,  vis.: 

1839.  1840. 
British       .       .   2,482,000  yards       1,719,548  yards. 
United  Sutes  .   .    1,323,340   „        2,087,568  „ 

ToUl    .    3,805,340   „         3,807,116  „ 

The  toul  import  of  bleached  and  unbleached  cottons,  in  1839  and  1840,  aUnds 
therefore  thus : 

1839.  1840. 
Bleached     .      .   2,327,316  yaids      5,406,002  yards. 
Gray      .      .   .    2,482,000    „  1,719,548  „ 

American    .      .    1,323,340    „         2,087,568  „ 


Total     .    6,132,656   „  9,213.118 
Total  increase  in  1840  over  1839,  3,080^462  yards. 

pieces. 

In  1839,  there  were  imported  of  printed  cottons  .  78,174 
„  1840   188,161 


Being  an  increase  m  1840  ,      .      .  109,977 

Which,  estimated  at  3  dollars  =  I2«.  a  piece,  makes  tiie  value  of  the  increase  329,331 

dollars  =  65,986^:  4«. 

CoUondr&ii  imparted  from  the  United  States  were  preferred  to  tboie  of  Great 
Britain. 

CbMofs  ^priiU$4 — The  Americans  are  improving  in  this  manufacture,  Uiough  it  is  not 
likely  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  they  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Bridak  manu- 
fecturer. 

Linent  from  Ireland  are  daily  increasing  in  cmisumption,  and  have  nearly  driven  out 
of  the  market  German  and  French  Bretagnet. 

Hw  export  of  Alpacb  wool  has  continued  to  increase. 

quintals.      £  £ 
In  1838,  there  were  exported     .   4.693  at  5  =  22,965 

„  1839    8,656  „  6  s  51.330 

„  1840    13,000  „  6  =:  65,000 
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The  export  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  becoming'more  valuable  as  a  return 


qtiiotals. 

In  1838,  there  were  exported  ....  73,510 

„  1839    113,780 

„  1840   •       .      .  176,876 


The  importations  of  quicksilver, 


In  1839  were      .       .   2203  flasks.       1662^  quintals. 
1840  ....   4625    „         349l|  „ 


Increase 


2452 


1839 


Tvetitj-seTen  BriUsh  vessels  arrived  in  Peru  during  1840,  from  ports  in  Great 
Britain : — 7  direct  to  Arica  from  Liverpool ;  I  to  Arica,  calling  first  at  Valparaiso,  from 
Liverpool;  16  from  Liverpool  direct  to  Callao;  3  from  London  to  Callao,  calling  firstat 
Valparaiso — total  27.    34  arrived  in  1839,  and  14  only  in  1838. 

The  value  of  British  cargoes  in  1840  was  estimated  at  1,190,000/.,  from  which 
deduct  60,000/.  for  remnants  of  cargoes  sent  on  to  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and 
there  remains  1,130,000/.,  to  which  must  be  added  the  sum  of  500,000  dollars=:  100.000/. 
value  of  British  goods  imported  into  Peru  under  the  flags  of  all  nations,  from  the 
deposit  warehouses  in  Valparaiso,  making  the  total  amount  of  British  imports  consumed 
in  Peru  in  1840  =  6,150,000  dollars  =  1,230,000/. 

The  tonnage  of  Peruvian  shipping  amounted  at  the  latter  end  of  1840,  to  6637  tons; 
and  the  number  of  Peruvian  vessels  to  fifty-six,  namely— two  ships,  two  barques,  flfteea 
brigs,  sixteen  brigantines,  three  cutters,  two  pilot-boats,  sixteen  schooners;  fifly-siz  in  all. 

About  one-half  of  their  crews  consist  of  Boglish  and  American  seiunen,  but  by  a 
Peruvian  law,  which  is  almost  always  evaded,  no  forever  can  be  owner  or  master  of  a 
Peruvian  vessel. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  import  trade  with  Peru  in  1840  was  estimated  at 
6,900,000  dollars,  equal  to  1,380,000/. 

The  revenue  of  the  Custom-house  of  Callao,  on  British  imports,  in  1840,  yielded  a 
gross  sum  of  1,200,000  dollars,  equal  to  240.000/. 

The  French,  German,  and  American  trade,  had  also  considerably  increased,  as  com- 
pared with  its  amount  in  1838  and  1839. 

Several  French  cargoes  arrived,  of  which  some  were  valuable,  the  direct  importations 
from  France,  chiefly  to  French  shopkeepers,  have  been  greatly  on  the  increase. 

As  an  approximate  calculation,  the  annual  value  of  the  French  import  trade  in 
1 840,  with  Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  west  coast  of  New  Granada,  Central  America, 
and  Mexico,  may  be  stated  at  3,000,000  dollars,  equal  to  tjOO.OOO/. 

This  calculation  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Perrin,  the  French  consul  at  Cobija. 

From  Germany  there  have  been  no  direct  imp(Hrtations,  still  the  business  done,  by 
shipments  from  Valparaiso  to  Callao  of  German  manufactures,  has  been  considerable, 
and  two  vessels  direct  to  Valparaiso  from  Hambui^  afterwards  came  down  the  coast. 

llie  commerce  of  Spain  continued  gradually  to  increase,  bat  a  large  proportion  of 
the  quicksilver  imported  into  Peru  passes  through  BriUsh  hands  on  British  account. 

From  the  United  States  some  valuable  caigoes  have  been  introduced  in  1840. 

The  value  of  foreign  goods  imported  from  the  deposit  port  of  Callao  into  Guayaquil 
ere  paid  for  in  produce  of  the  Ecuador,  and  in  remittances  in  gold  in  coined  ounces. 

With  Central  America  the  trade  to  Callao  may  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  exteosive 
daring  1840  as  in  former  years,  which  probably  may  have  had  its  cause  in  the  con- 
tinued state  of  anarchy  in  that  republic. 

With  Mexico,  the  trade  of  Peru  had  been  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  that  carried  on 
in  1839,  and  no  alteration  appeared  in  the  trade  with  California. 

The  Chilian  trade  with  Peru  has  considerably  increased,  especially  in  the  exchange 
of  the  productions  of  the  two  countries  with  each  other. 

From  Asia  no  direct  diipments  to  Pern  have  been  made,  bat  two  cargoes  from  China 
arrived  at  Valparaiso  towards  the  end  of  \B40,  of  whidi  tiw  whole  aaiortmeiits  for  Peru 
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were  purchased  at  Valparaiso  and  Bent  down  to  Callao,  and  which  promised  to  yield  to 
one  purchaser  a  fair  proBt. 

Return  o(  the  Exports  from  Peru  to  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  during  the  yew 
ending  the  3lst  of  December,  1840. 


MATURE    OP  EXPORTS. 

Qaantity. 

Price  per  Wotgbt  or 
Quantity. 

Tatal  Ttlw. 

qulntila. 
I«I3 
1037 

AoUara. 
S8  pti  qniatal. 

te  ». 

7  11 
7  « 

dollan, 
81,«94 
».MS 
M,ON 

£  ft 

lUn  IS 
7,1S3  1 

4,00s  0 

117.999 

nun  11 

RBHimu.— or  tb«  1633  qvfntab  orburk  oxported  from  Arloa,  40  were  f«r  EnilaBd;  960  dittsfbr  ftaM;  WEditia 
for  Uiiiied  Sutea  i  97  ditto  (or  coast ;  total,  l«33.  Of  ito  10S7  qaintala  exp«rtad  ftrwm  [dar,  891  qaiouli  wmt  1m 
■ngUod  ;  191  ditto  for  Prance ;  lU  ditto  for  Onlttrd  Statet ;  18  ditto  for  Haanburj ;  total,  1*27. 


NATURE  OP  EXPORTS. 

Yearly 

Quantity. 

Price  per  Weight  M 
Quantity. 

Total  Talee. 

Returns  to  BnKlaud  !■  bUla  for  iurpTiea  to 
foreiga  abfpi  of  war,  diiefly  United  Staiea 

]■  addllfoa  to  the  faregoiae.  mt  bullion, 
■pecie.  billa  ofexcbanKe  ^rre  remitted 
'to  Canton,  United  Sutea,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Bpaia,  and  bor  caloDiaa  .. .. 

do  11  Bra. 
4,097,740 

iM,oeo 

3,563,000 

dolUra. 

£  t. 

dollar*. 
4,097,746 

150,000 
S,S63,O0t 

d  t. 

t\9,U9  IS 

3MH  * 

71%^  0 

7,010,7-16  j   

7.810,740 

do Ken. 
2  411 

4  per  doaen 

0  16 

9.648 

i,m  11 

NuTB.— Out  of  the  abriTP,  durina  the  year  1840.  bullion  and  aprcie  to  the  value  of  3,T3<W1I  dollar*,  to 
149  309/  B*  •■trrlinl^  waa  papnrie^  from  Peru  toGreat  BriUin,  to  which  amount  tnnat  be  added  the  retani  uWb 
wd-wV             thnawaWif  ibe  totti  amonnt  eaparled  to  Great  Britain  alone  7»7,S0W.  Bt-aterliDC 

CUncbUls,  MOO  doten  fbi  England  1  IS  dkto  for  Vr«ne*  t  total,  MIS. 

Returh  of  Uie  Eiports  from  Peru  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  during  the  year 

ending  31st  of  December,  1840. 

NATURE  OP  EXPORTS. 

Yearly 

Quantily. 

Prke  per  Weight  or 
Quantity. 

Total  Taler. 

quintal*. 

doltara. 
UtoSSperqutl. 

£  ^a. 

7 tor  IS 

dollara. 

117,999 

£  t. 
u,»$  u 

AUo  to  countrie*,  other  than  Great  Britain, 

doIUra. 

4.IOT.746 
IdOjMO 

3,J>63,e00 

7.S10,7t« 

7310,746 

wm  4 

doien«. 
1.411 

4  perdoBOB. 

0  le 

9,848 

1,9a  n 

qaintala. 

11.090 
1,164 

9  per  quintal. 
■7 

1  i< 

B  8 

l«,tlO 
Sl,318 

ll.Ml  C 
4,WIU 

11,944 

llfi.918 

SS,30tII 

Tin.  ..qmluiala 

Wool-Ticuaa  

SM>S 
7,79S 

none, 
do. 
117350 

nMM. 
4,996 
1,113 

11,434 
10,000 

11.4  to  14 
9  to  14  per  bide. 

3  per  quintal. 

IS  „ 
6  eta.  per  akfai 
IS  per  quintal 
33  „ 

S  10  to  S  16 
0   B  „  0  19 

•  6 

S  IS 

0  s 
s  » 

S  0 

439.444 
19.090 

4S4.71S 

64,948 
919 

996,408 
411,900 

»,H8  18 

m»  1 

•0;^  S 

I19I9  It 
Itt  * 
30,041  It 
( 

Nmi^Or  aeaboTO  qoantity  of  barfc,  TBI  quintala  wen  for  Bnglaikd  ; 
Statca;  total,  S681.  Tbe  romdnmg  qokstiiy,  axaonnting  in  Talne  to  4000J., 
anoDgtbe  aame  conntriea. 

Out  of  tbe  abore  atma.  bdOon  apede,  to  tbe  nlno  of  747,3891.  8lq 
to  which  tcuat  be  added  tbe  Tetania  In  Mlla,  ICOOOi.,  thna  eiakioK  the  total 
■U>liiig,>n4thonmftlaa«rTS4,84SI.  lCf.at8rtlB|toothorooumoo. 


1161  ditto  fbr  Piuoe ;  741  dftto  to  Uailaj 
b  not  giren,  but  tbe  diftreaee  wai  dlrilcd 

waa  apofted  Amn  Pen  MOraatBitoh 
UMnwtto  GmlBilMtii8loHr77iMl(>*- 
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ClifBcUlta.  t4W  doxen  ilia*  t»  Kii|]aiid  ;  13  ditto  to  France ;  totfti,  MIS  down. 

C-'pper  oT«,  9039  qaint&U  to  Snglud;  9CU  ditto  to  Praoeei  total.  11,690.  Copper  ia  ban,  llTSqntmtalfl  taPfMfle; 
to  Ht-ditamtDMu  ;  total,  isai.  _ 

Cotton,  36,66*  quiutoU  to  EagUnd  {  4360  ditto  ts  Fnace  i  Sin  ditto  ta  Geaoa  t  dittos  wicleued  or  «7  ditto  la 
wed,  to  Qreat  Britain  and  other  conntrit^. 

Hidn,  7049  bide*  to  Bn(1and  t  t4S  ditto  to  United  SUtei. 
Horns,  none  exported. 

Niimie  of  aoda,  1 76,876  qidntali  to  bglnnd ;  *i,430  ditto  to  Fraiee  t  6660  ditto  to  tlie  Dniled  States  ;  00*0  ditto  to 
Hamburg:  SSM  ditto  to  oUer  coontrtos. 

Sugar.— No  Bugir  w*»  exported  U  B«i«p*  dnriaf  1840 ;  the  muleta  on  the  cmM  bSTlnc  been  Cuoad  (plnelpKlly 
CbUef  nora  adrantageoiu. 

Wool,  Vienna,  exported  to  Orent  Britain  ontT'  DItle,  sheep's,  S9,73I  qainteb  to  England  t  S3  ditto  to  France ;  145 
ditto  to  United  States  i  5SA  ditto  to  Hambnrg.    Ditto,  alpaclM.  cxportt^  to  Great  Britain  only, 

TiB,  from  BoUvia,  347  quintals  to  England ;  8030  ditto  to  France )  Tt3  ditto  to  Onited  Stotes  j  310  ditto  to  tbe  coast 

Value  q£  Exports  from  Pera  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  during  the  Yean  1839 

and  1840. 


NATURE  OF  EXPORTS. 


Bark  

BuUion  and  apecio  

Cbincbilla  skies  

Copper  ore,  barilla  , 

Capper  In  bars  

Cotton  

Hides,  ox  and  cov   

Horns,  cow  

Bral  skioe  

Saltpetre  (nitrato  of  soda)  . 

Sugar  

Tin.  _  

Wool,  ricuna..  

—  sheep's...,..*  

—-7  alpacb*.  


Taloe  ot  Exports  ia  18S9. 


dollaTs.  cents. 


S0,S37  4 

6,5H,I4I  • 

11,016  • 

91,080  0 

M,637  0 

3?1,B00  i 

a,eao  o 

320  0 

SS6  A 

290.1 69  0 

as.iao  0 

61,867  0 

733  3 

SS9,032  0 

897.aM  « 


Total   8,ie4,M9  4 


£  r. 
10,063  10 
1^110.838  4 
2,303  4 
18,317  16 
3,937  8 
74,360  1 
1^71  16 
04  • 
111  6 
SQ,83D  B 
10,430  0 
19,373  8 
IM  9 
SM06  8 
79,630  0 


l,«3S,8aB  IS 


Total  valne  of  exporto  in  183S  

Total  valne of  expofto  in  1840  ••■> 

Increase  la  1840  orer  1839.. ■   1,677,383  4 


Taloa  of  Exporto  in  1840, 


dollars,  cents. 


Iir,e99 
7,eiM46 
9,648 
109,310 
31,318 
429,414 
1U,OUO 


4H719  0 

04,948  0 

910  0 

893,308  0 

AU.!m  0 


0.741,733  0 


8,164,349  4 
1^741,733  • 


£  : 

33,990  IS 

1,063,140  4 

13W  la 

tlfin  t 

4,303  IS 

83,888  IS 

3^18  t 

OO^It  S 

13,089  IS 

isa  • 

■SiOsi  n 

83,300  « 


1.948,346  la 


1,833,869  18 
1,1148,346  IS 


81M7S  M 


Value  of  Raw  and  Manufactured  Produce  Imported  into  Pera  in  1840,  from  Europe, 
United  States,  and  Asia,  for  home  Consumption,  for  Warehousing  in  transit  to  BoUiaa, 
and  for  Elxportation  along  the  western  Coast  of  Spanish  America,  estimated  at  their 
Value  in  the  Bonded  Warehouses  in  Callao. 


COUNTRIES. 

Amount  of  Imports. 

dollars. 

6,130.000 
1,430,000 
1,400,000 
300,0i)0 
800,000 
300,000 
900,000 

1,330,000 
300,000 
380,000 
00.000 
00,000 
60,000 
40,000 

10.100,000 

3,0M,n00 

Imfobt  and  Consumption  of  Guano  in  Great  Brituo,  since  its  first  Introdnotioii,  in  1841. 


YEARS. 


IM1,  Pemvlui  •  •  

1813  

1843,  „  

1844,  „   ■>..■ 

Ditto,  In  the  United  Kingdom— African.  

Prom  1st  July.  ISM,  to  1ft  July,  ISIS. 

1845,  Ltrerpool,  Afirican  

„   London  »   

„  Glasgow  „   

H  Other  porta    „   , 

Total.... 

IS4B,  Liverpool,  PeruTian  

London  ,  

Olberperts  (4  cargoes),  do.  

PenivlaB 


Importo. 

CoaauBiptioa. 

StoA. 

tons. 

1,880 
10,870 
3,930 
3,410 
16,000 

toni. 

300 
3,000 
3,600 
10,430 
16,000 

tons. 

1,380 
10,350 

9fiW 

M,983 
34.800 
30.669 
97,038 

34,901 
9,9S0 
14,669 
04,890 

69,083 
14,850 
XifiOO 
33,168 

943,610 

134,410 

ISI.IMI 

17.990 
8,600 
1,900 

9,DiO 
3,000 
660 

8,400 
6,300 
630 

37,000 

UI,S4» 

14,430 
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EBTniA.TB  oi  the  Annual  Anmge  Value  of  the  Exports  to  iH  Fkrts  of  Ae  Woild,  of 
Native  I^odoction^  including  the  Preaous  Metals,  from  CEule,  BoUvia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
and  from  the  Ports  of  New  Granada,  Central  America,  and  Mexio(^  ntoated  alon|f 

the  Pacific  Coast. 


COUNTRIES. 


Chile.  

BoUvte  

Para  

Bonador  ••■>■ 

N«ir  Onnadm  

Cm  ml  Aaorlot  

Mssioo  

Total 


Avang*  AtUMl  Aaoa»t  at  Bxporta. 


dnllan. 

MM.000 

8.00M00 

IM.OW 

Mt,MW 

i¥ijxm 

sm.oM 

MMjOOD 

Gboss  Return  of  British  nnd  Forogn  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Callao  in  1S41. 


NATION  8. 


A  B  R  I T  B  D. 


TiMlll. 


Tou. 


Onnn. 


Valae  at 


DBPARTBD. 


Tom. 


Britbb  

Britteb  ■leMiara. . 

l*era*lMi  

Vnlted  SUtn  

FpmhA  

Rardioiui  

HaBiburgHM*  

8p*ni«h  

Danisb  

Swedbb  

AiMtrUn  

Belli  an  

CblUan  

Ecu  •dorian  

N«w  GranadliB,, 
Ontnl  American 
Hexlees  


nranber. 
M 
IS 
243 
47 
Si 
11 
< 

s 

4 
S 

s 
1 

SI 

» 
a 
s 


nttmber. 
19.W3 
I  MM 
M,SI4 
1A,1U 

7jm 

S,69« 
I, ITS 

i.oie 
i.sn 

MS 
1,1T6 
M» 
S,09S 
I,G08 
694 
609 
449 


naeiber, 
1044 
dOS 
IfltO 

isrs 

4B3 

167 
74 
TP 
69 
>l 
67 
16 

SI4 

106 

ri 

47 
S9 


N«  iDvaos  of 
aacertain. 
leg. 


BuAber, 
61 
II 
148 
[48 
SI 
10 
0 
S 
S 

1 

s 
I 

SB 
It 

7 

4 

S 


number. 
IB^ 
H.TM 
S6,S4S 
15^ 
7^ 
S,44S 
1^ 
1^ 
l,QSt 
S4S 
1,170 

m 
i^sn 

S61 
MS 
449 


naiBber. 

1014 

ses 

1674 
1313 
481 
159 
7S 
SS 

ss 

SI 

S7 
IS 

tn 

107 
«i 
09 
SV 


Tout. 


4M 


101,094 


6400 


494 


09.044 


6S70 


Jieport  on  the  Trade  within  the  Consulate  of  Itlay  during  Ute  year  1843. 

Imports. — This  ^ear  presents  the  anomaly  of  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  British  im- 
ports of  40,0002.,  with  an  increase  of  nearly  4000  tons  of  sliipping,  entered  in  the  port. 
The  reason  for  this  apparent  iaconststeucy,  was  the  diminished  demaDd  for  British  manu- 
factures in  the  interior  of  Peru,  on  account  of  the  continued  revolutions  and  civil  war* 
which  have  well  ni(;h  beegared  all  classes  of  society. 

The  gutino  InAble,  that  excited  at  first  the  cupidity  of  numeroas  speculators,  havinr 
burst,  has  been  the  cause  also  of  great  and  serious  losses  to  several  persons  who  entered 
into  this  trade,  with  hopes  of  realising  speedily  large  fortunes. 

The  Peruvian  government  took  advantage  of  their  avidity,  but  the  country  has 
reaped  no  benefit  whatever  from  this  unexpected  source  of  revenue,  the  whole  proceeds 
having  been  swallowed  up  by  a  horde  of  government  empfoy^x,  jobbers,  and  peculators, 
in  the  capital. 

The  French  trade  has  suffered  equally,  and  is  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
Exportt. — ^Tbe  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  exports  from  Islay,  in  1843,  from  oflBcial 
and  private  data. 

Hard  DoUars  — To  England,  79,453  dollars.  Bar$  Pina,  and  Old  Plate,  20,980 
marks,  at  9  dollars.  260,820  dollars.  Gold,  9870  marks,  at  17  dollars,  167,790  dollars. 
Peruvian  Barh,  to  England,  174  marks  at  40  dollars,  6960  dollars;  to  France,  234 
marks,  9360  dollars.  Sheep*s  Wool,  to  England,  8593^  marks,  at  10  dollars,  85,932.4 
dollars;  to  France,  457  6-10  marks,  4576  dollare;  to  Hamburg,  288  marks,  2880 
dollars.    A^aaea  Wool,  to  England,  9935  1-6  marks  at  26  dollars,  258,315.1  dollan. 
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VigoHia  Wool,  to  England,  6740  lbs.,  at  1  dollar,  6740  dollars.  Vigonia  5%hw,  to 
England,  2130  skins,  at  6  rials  each,  1590  dollars.— Total  valii«,  884,416.6  dollars 
=  at  exchange,  48d:  sterling,  £176,883  6$.  6d. 

BaiTua  ftnd  Fanaga  Trade  within  the  Cmsnlate  of  Islay,  during  the  Tear  ending  the 

31st  of  December,  1844. 


NATIONS. 

A  R  R  1  T  B  D. 

DEPARTBD. 

Crawa. 

ToDDaie, 

iDTotce  Talue 
of  CarsoM. 

Craws. 

Tonnare. 

iDToice  Vsliw 
of  CarKOM. 

Total  

Dumber. 

»6 
8 
9 
% 
4 
8 
1 
1 
1 
S 
1 

Bumber. 
443 
38 
76 
80 
6S 
98 
14 
10 

n 

18 
IS 

tons. 
&,H8 
883 

1,399 

ess 
i.im 

1,948 
SSI 
J77 
198 
»47 
150 

*      t.  d. 
181,813   •  8 

2,318    0  0 

7,643  18  0 
341  13  0 

1,398  IS  0 
lt,638  16  » 
468   0  0 
837    3  0 
76D   4  0 
630  16  7 
891    6  « 

a  amber, 
ss 
3 

Dumber, 
898 
S8 
63 
80 

e& 

88 
14 
10 
IS 
8 
IS 

tai>i. 
7,146 

383 
1,190 

A9S 
1,103 
1.498 

381 

S77 

)3S 

IM 

£  d. 

130,348   9  • 
1,033  IS  0 
6^  13  0 
nmta. 
890  10  « 
3,746  9  • 
noiw. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

AS 

008 

14,843 

3*74»74  7  10 

47 

733 

13,034 

141,817    8  0 

Tolls,  Dues,  and  other  Charges,  on  British  and  Peruvian  Vessels,  in  the  Port  of  Callao. 


TOLLS,  DDBS,  *«. 

Britidi  VoMeU. 

PerariaD  Vamels. 

CllfTCDcy> 

Sterilar. 

(iBiieubj, 

Ancborace  and  clMUilnf  the 
FoM  of  captalD  of  the  port. .do. 

dlr&  rial!. 

•  S 

s  • 
S  • 
I  • 

1  0 

t  • 

•  t 

t  S 

£  *.  d. 

•  1  0 

1  a  ■ 

t  I«  0 
0  4  0 
0  4* 
■  1*  0 

•  1  • 

•  1  • 

dlrs.riak. 

*  •parSOtma. 
t  « 

e  s 

•  1 

•  S  OpirSOtou 

•  1  0 
0  1  t 

•  •  « 

Vouchers  are  given  for  all  the  above  charges  when  required. 

The  advantages  enjoyed  by  Penivian  vessels  over  those  under  the  British  flag,  are 

First. — The  coasting;  trade. 

Secondly. — In  the  whale-fishery.  All  whale-oil  caught  under  the  Peruvian  flag  is 
free  ofduty,  while  that  caught  under  the  British  flag  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  on  a  valuation  of  three  dollars  and  a  half  (fourteen  shillings  sterling)  per  lOOIbs. 
on  black  fish  oil ;  and  to  the  same  doty  oo  a  valuatioD  of  ten  dollars  (two  pounds  ster- 
ling) per  lOOIbs.  of  sperm  oil. 

Thirdly. — Gold  exported  is  subject  to  a  duty,  under  the  Peruvian  flag,  of  three- 
quariers  per  cent;  under  the  British  flag,  of  one  per  cent. 

Fourthly. — Silver  exported  under  the  Peruvian  flf^,  three  and  three-quarters  per 
cent;  under  the  British  flag,  five  per  cent. 

FifUily. — All  roerchaodise  coining  direct  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  in 
a  Peruvian  vessel,  is  allowed  to  pay  twenty  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  her  caigo  in  docu- 
ments of  the  exterior  and  interior  acknowledged  national  debt,  if  consigned  to  a  foreign 
house,  and  thirty  per  cent,  if  consigned  to  a  Peruvian  house;  whilst  a  British  vessel 
bringing  the  same  merchandise  is  allowed  to  pay  ten  per  cent  only  of  the  duty  on  her 
cargo  in  such  documents. — Lima,  Fthnary  \,  1845. 

CUSTOMS*  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  OF  PERU. 

According  to  the  law  in  force,  Catlao  is  declared  to  be  the  only  port  of  unlimited 
deposit,  both  as  respects  classes  of  goods,  their  port  of  shipment,  and  the  time  of  their 
deposit;  but  goods  may  be  deposit^  at  the  porta  of  Arica  and  Paita,  for  the  period  of 
tKO  years,  and  at  Islay  and  Huaochaco  for  that  of  eight  months. 
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It  was  enacted,  bjrtbe  law  of  1840,  that  the  retail  trade,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the 
interior  of  the  country,  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months,  be  alone  carried 
on  by  natives  and  citizens  of  Peru,  whose  names  shall  be  duly  inscribed  in  the  Cmi- 
mercial  Register. 

That  mercantile  houses  for  the  import  of  goods  can  alone  be  established  at  Arica, 
Tacna,  Islay,  Arequisaa,  Caliao,  Lima,  Huanchaco,  Trujillo,  Payta,  and  Fiura ;  voiik  tie 
limitation,  hotoever,  of  selling  only  by  iniN»ee*,  or  unopened  packages,  and  on  no  accomU 
by  tingle  pieces.    This  Article  is  a  violation  of  the  British  treaty. 

By  the  same  law,  the  duty  of  Hve  per  cent  actually  on  diamonds  and  precious  stoaca, 
jewellery  with  stones  or  without,  fine  pearls,  wrought  gold  and  ulrer,  and  pOcket 
watche^  has  been  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent ;  namely,  three  per  cent  to  the 
state,  and  half  per  cent  for  ways  and  means. 

The  tax,  called  "arbitrios,"  or  ways  and  means,  is  collected  by  the  amsulado,  and 
is  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  home  debt. 

AM  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  are  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  follows : 
tweniy-three  per  cent  to  the  state,  and  two  per  cent  for  ways  and  means ;  and  those 
which  formerly  paid  thirty  per  cent,  are  now  charged  with  a  duty  of  thirty-five  per 
cent  and  furly  per  cent;  namely,  thirty-two  and  thirty-six  percent  to  the  state,  and 
three  and  four  per  cent  for  ways  and  means. 

Duty  on  playing-cards,  3  rials=l«.  6(i.  the  dozen  packs;  namely  2^ rials  to  the 
state,  and rial  for  ways  and  means.  Soap  duty,  7  dollars  =  1/.  8j.  the  100  lbs.; 
namely,  6  dollars=  II.  4s.  to  the  <itate,  and  1  dolldr=4<.  for  ways  and  means.  To- 
bacco duty,  35  dollars  =  7^,  the  100  lbs.  ;  namely,  30  dollars  to  the  state,  and  £dollan 
for  ways  and  means. 

The  duty  on  flour,  3  dollars  5  rials=  14«.  6d.i  namely,  2  dollars  4  rialsszlOf. 
to  the  state,  4  rial8=2«.  for  ways  and  means,  and  5  rials=  2s.  6d.  for  establishmenla 
of  public  charity.  Wheat,  the  fanega  of  135  lbs.,  1  dollar  6  rials  =  7s;  namely, 
1  dollar  2  rials  =  5«.  to  the  state,  2nals=l«.  for  ways  and  means,  and  2  rials  =  l<. 
for  establishments  of  public  charity. 

The  following  duties  will  be  levied  on  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise; 
viz.,  three  per  cent  to  the  state,  and  one  half  per  cent  to  the  arbUrios  (city-toll) ;  on 
gold  and  silver  manufactures,  real  jewellery,  with  or  without  stones,  clock-work, 
watches,  real  pearls,  precious  stones  of  every  kind,  five  per  cent  to  the  state,  and  one  per 
cent  to  the  arbUrios ;  amber,  gold  and  silver  thread  and  wire,  leaves,  and  spangles,  civet, 
musk,  eleven  per  cent  to  the  state,  and  one  per  cent  to  the  arbUrios ;  on  timber,  iron  and 
steel  raw. 

The  following  articles  shall  pay  the  same  duti^  when  they  are  intended  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  population  of  the  Jirst  rate  ports  of  the  republic:  anchors,  oars,  his- 
cuit,  wood,  handspikes,  levers,  &c.,  pitch  and  tar,  cordage,  iron  chain  cables,  nails  of 
every  sort,  travellers  (a  kind  of  block),  hooks  and  grapnels,  ships*  cooking  utensils,  fidds, 
jsheet  copper,  ttn,  tow,  sheet  iron,  linseed  oil,  talc  lanterns,  lard,  paint,  sheet  lead,  pul- 
leys, salt-Rah,  blocks,  grindstones,  resin,  sand  minute  glasses,  sea  lead  and  line,  to- 
bacco fur  chewing,  tissues  for  sails  and  flags,  salt  meat  (better  known  by  the  name  of 
came),  zinc. 

The  articles  enumerated  above,  sent  from  the  magazines  and  warehouses  of  the 
Customs  to  Lima,  or  to  any  other  place  of  the  state,  will  pay  the  whole  of  the  duty 
named  in  this  article,  or  twenty-one  per  cent  to  the  state  and  two  per  cent  to  the 
arbUrios. 

Paying  sixteen  per  rent  to  the  state,  and  two  percent  to  the  arbitrwt: 
Tissues  of  cotton  ;  blonds  and  tulles. 

„  flax  i  cambric ;  handkerchiefs  in  pieces. 

„  „     lace  and  tulles. 

„  EstopUUs. 

„  silk ;  and  all  other  articles  except  tissues  properly  so  called. 

„  „     blonds  and  tulles. 

„  „  „  others  with  gold  or  ailver. 

othera 
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Paying  twenty-three  per  ceat  to  the  state  and  two  per  cent  to  the  arbUrios 
Tissues  and  all  articles  oot  named  in  the  foregoing  or  following  tables,  of  cotton, 
of  wool,  of  flax. 

Paying  thirty-two  per  cent  to  ihe  state,  and  three  per  cent  to  the  arbitrios:— 
Trunks  for  traveUinor,  musical  instruments,  pianos ;  furniture — chairs  and  sofas,  and  their 
frames,  bed?,  iron  camp  beds,  desks :  skins  and  leather— caero«  of  every  kind,  whole  or 
in  pieces — with  or  without  hair,  manufdctured  or  tanned,  white  or  dyed. 

Paying  thirty-six  per  cpot  to  the  state  and  four  per  cent  to  the  arbitrios:  — 
Hats  and  caps  of  every  kind,  boots  and  shoes,  clothes  (made  up),  furniture  of  erery  kind 
(except  chairs  and  chair  frames),  pastes  as  provisions,  vermicelli  and  other  sorts,  of 
every  kind  of  flour,  carriages  of  every  kind. 

The  articles  enumerated  in  the  following  table  will  pay ^fixed  or  speci^ed  duties :  — 


ARTI  CLBS. 


Botter  lb, 

Poric  fM  do. 

Ban  and  eider 

12  botllei,  or  aTToba 
Bruidy  of  every  kind,  of  20  de- 

greeii  I2boitle<,  or  arroba 

 io.  do.  from  31  dt!grc«B,and 

aboTO  13  bottle*,  or  arroba 

Uqneuni,  do.  do.  do. 
Wine*  of  sTcry  kind 

IS  boitlM  or  arrobn 

Cacao  qutatal 

Coflse  do. 

Playing  card*  dniea 

Cai^n,  apermaeeti  lb. 

 WKK  do. 

— —  UUow  do. 

CIiMM  ■  ...quinul 

G  rain  t"wb«at  ianega 

BiM  quiuial 


Dntiea  payablo 


Tatbc 
SUte. 

To  the 
Arbi- 
trloi. 

Total. 

pt.  ri. 

pi. 

ri. 

pi. 

ri. 

0  nj 

0 

ot 

0 

1 

1  (H 

0 

Oi 

0 

3 

0  6 

0 

i 

1 

0 

S  0 

0 

4 

1 

4 

S  0 

0 

4 

3 

4 

4  0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3  4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

a  0 

0 

4 

S 

4 

4  4 

0 

s 

0 

0  3| 

0 

0 

3 

0  0| 

0 

S! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

I  n 

0 

0 

3 

4  0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

1  a 

0 

3 

1 

4 

8  4 

• 

4 

4 

• 

Jl  R  T  I  C  L  B  S. 


Floor,  without  dl<itinc:joti  aa  to 

qoaliiy.  Ice  ()iiint!t1 

OliTO  oil,  In  bottlen,  or  other- 

wiso  ISbotllei,  or  arrubi 

Indigo.....  lb. 

Skin*.— ZueUa  of  half  Ie»tber 

(balf  sole*)  per  halfaole 

Ordinary  aoap  qninial 

Sngar  (aaucar)  arroba 

TaUow,  raw  and  melted, quintal 
Tobacco,  In  learea,  foreign,  of 

erery  kind  quintal 

 manufactured  into  cigar*, 

lb. 

  do.  intonmSr,  PoIriUo.,do. 

  do.      do,       rappee. .do. 

Tea  do. 

Ueat,  htm...  ..qgimal 

 otber  kind  of.  do. 

 charqut,  drisd  da. 


Datlei  payable 


To  the 
State. 


pi.  ri. 
3  4 


30  0 


To  the 
Arbl- 
(rioi. 


ToTAl. 


pi.  ri. 
3  0 


SS  0 


The  following  articles  are  exempt  {roxn  import  duties: — Animals  of  every  kind  (alive 
or  not),  gold  and  silver  (in  paste,  bars,  powder,  or  specie),  wood  {hoops— ^ejes,  masts, 
ilAvea—duelas),  maps  and  globes,  geographical  and  marine  maps  and  charts,  charcoal, 
sales  of  freights  to  the  p^fit  of  citizens  of  the  state,  engravings  and  drawings,  elements 
of  drawing  in  books,  engravings  in  sheets,  grain  (other  than  that  destined  for  sale)  seeds, 
plants  (others  than  those  destined  for  sale),  clothes  and  other  dressing  apparel,  speci- 
meni  of  natural  history,  curiosities,  &c.,  coals;  surgical,  mathematical,  and  scientifical 
instruments ;  machines  and  tools— imi^uuKU  of  every  kind,  alembecs  and  others,  and 
drawings  or  models  of  machinery,  herramuntiu  for  mechanics,  imported  by  worlEmen 
establishing  themselves  in  tke  country,  and  in  a  moderate  quantity  ;  mining  tools,  tools; 
mercury,  mercury — azogue  (quicksilver),  music  in  sheets  or  bound  in  volumes,  church 
plate  and  ornaments;*  tomtntones  and  otber  stones  cut  for  paving,  &c.i  printing  presses, 
&c.,  sculpture,  statues. 

The  following  articles  zxe prohibited  to  he  imported : — Fire-arms  of  every  kind,  ob< 
scene  pictures,  shot  and  bullets,  obscene  books,  lead  (except  sheet  lead),  gunpowder,  bad 
provisions  (which  from  their  peculiar  state  might  endanger  the  public  health),  tissues  of 
wool,  cloths  de  ettrelloj  swanskin. 

The  following  deductions  will  be  made  from  the  articles  upon  which  a  duty  is  levied 
in  order  to  meet  certain  expences :  — 

*  The  actual  and  final  destination  of  the  above  artide  to  be  givm* 
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ArUcles  paying  a  duty  according  to  the  ndue  .  .   £  per  cent  0\  per  cent 
•»  » 

»»  »  •  •  16      tt     ^  If 

II  »  •  •  „      Oj  M 

M                        w  •  .  36  1«  tt 

„  specified  quicksiWer  0^  » 

„                        „  other  kind  i  « 

M                        „  exempt  of  duty  J  ** 

Thrse  deductiontmust  be  paid  in  speciei  and  immediately  upon  the  merchandise  be- 
ing taken  into  consumption. 

Foreign  produce  re-exported  From  the  bonding  wvehooses  will  pay  the  following 
duties  : — single  bales,  three  rials ;  double,  six  rials ;  other  kind  in  proportion  ;  tilaer  in 
chests  and  bars*  four  rials, 

i^ffiw  produce,  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  above,  will  pay,once  for  all,  two 
rials. 

The  following  duties  will  be  levied  instead  of  the  specified  dutj:— Flour,  in  barrels 
or  sacks,  five  rials  per  barrel  or  sack  ;  wheat  two  rials  per  fantga.  Those  books  which 
are  allowed  to  be  imported  will  pay  six  per  cent  of  their  value. 

EXPORT  DUTIES. 

The  produce  of  the  soil  and  industries  of  the  republic  are  exempt  from  alt  export 
duty,  as  also  are  the  following  articles : — Gold  and  silver  thread  and  wire,  spangles,  lace, 
and  other  similar  articles;  copper. 

The  following  articles,  however,  form  exceptions  to  this  general  rule : — Gold  and 
silver  in  any  shape,  cascarilla  (Peruvian  bark),  saltpetre — paying  on  exportation  abroad, 
cascarilla,  two  per  cent  of  value;  saltpetre,  four  per  cent;  coined  silver,  five  percent; 
coined  gold,  one  per  cent ;  gold  paste  or  powder,  two  rials  per  ounce ;  silver  manufiu:- 
tured,  or  old  silver,  four  rials  per  mark ;  gold  (manufactured^  two  rials  per  ounce. 

When  the  foregoing  articles  are  exported  by  uational  vessels,  three-fourths  of  the 
above  duties  only  will  be  levied. 

TONNAGE  AND  PORT  DUES. 

All  foreign  vessels  which  dischaige  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  cargo  in  any  port  of 
the  republic  will  be  sul^ected  to  the  following  chains,  payable  at  the  port  where  they 
first  discbarge  the  whole  or  part  of  their  freight Anchorage  and  port  dues,  five 
piastres  per  vessel ;  captain's,  ship's  complement,  uid  health  daea,  five  piastres  per 
vessel ;  tonnage  dues  two  rials  per  too. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  will  be  ascertained  from  the  ship's  papers  or  charters. 

An  export  duty  of  two  percent  is  levied  on  bark,  and  of  four  per  cent  on  nitrate 
of  soda. 

The  importation  of  small  shot,  coatings,  and  star  cloths^  are  altogether  prohibited. 

In  addition  to  the  above  duties  on  the  import  and  export  of  g^ods,  the  following 
additional  duties  are  by  the  81st  and  82nd  Articles  thereon  imposed,  in  lieu  of  the 
payments  formerly  made  for  crane,  mole,  and  other  local  chai^^,  such  as  for  watching, 
.porterage  of  goods  to  custom-house  warehooMS,  and  tlieir  stowage  therein;  namely, 
one-quarter  per  cent  on  goods  chargeable  with  a  duty  of  four  per  cent ;  one-half  per 
cent  ditto  of  eleven  per  cent ;  one-quarter  per  cent  ditto  of  sixteen  per  cent ;  three- 
quarters  per  cent  ditto  of  twenty-three  per  cent;  one  per  cent  ditto  of  thirty-two  per 
cent;  and  one-half  ditto  of  thirty-six  per  cent.  Two  percent  on  goods  chargeable  with 
a  specific  duty,  excepting  quicksilver,  on  which  the  duty  of  one-quarter  per  cent  is 
recoverable. 

On  the  re-erobarkation  of  all  foreign  goods,  3  rials  =  Is,  6d.  a  package,  or  half  a 
mnle-load,  say  about  150  lbs.  weight ;  4  rials=  2s.  on  every  box  of  silver. 

The  productions  of  the  country  are  chaigeable,  for  once  only,  with  a  duty  of  2  rials 
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ta  1«.  (no  measnre  or  weight  stated)  upon  thetr  erabarkation,  disembarkation,  or  re- 
embarkation. 

By  Article  83  of  the  same  law,  "  Every  class  of  merchandise  and  produce  which 
ahalt  be  conveyed  directly  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  or  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  to  the  principal  ports  of  Peru,  in  foreign  ships  or  consigned  to  foreigners,  shall 
liquidate  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  duties  on  their  import  payable  to  the 
state,  in  government  documenta  of  r^red  officer^ pennons,  documentt  of  the  foreign 
tkbtf  or  documents  of  the  home  debt,  and  the  remamder  m  ecuh*  If  the  said  merchan- 
dise and  produce  shall  be  imported  directly  in  foreign  ships,  and  be  consigned  to  Peru- 
visB  merchants,  or  in  national  vessels  ccmstgned  to  foreig^iers,  they  shall  liquidate  twenty 
percent  in  the  before-mentioned  documents,  and  the  remainder  in  cash ;  and  if  tber 
shall  be  introduced  in  national  ships  consigned  to  citizens  of  the  republic,  they  shall 
liquidate  thbrfy percent  m  govemma^  cbeuMente,  and  the  remainder  in  ca^.  Hie 
foregoing  are  in  violation  of  the  treaty  with  Eni^and. 

By  Article  2,  Commercial  Code,  the  custom-house  of  Arica  is  allowed  to  make 
transhipments,  solely,  however,  to  the  port  of  Cobija,  levying  2  dollars  =  8<.  for  duty 
OD  policies,  and  observing  the  legal  formalides. 

Foreign  vessels  may  convey  provisions,  grass,  and  barley,  to  the  minor  port  of 
Iquiqne,  and  to  the  Creek  of  Flsaqua,  when  there  are  no  national  vessels  to  convey 
these  articles. 

The  period  of  deposit  in  the  port  of  Arica  shall  be  extended  to  three  years. 

The  natural  or  industrial  productions  of  Bolivia  may  be  deposited  in  private  ware- 
houses, with  the  consent  of  tlie  custom-house,  without  requiring  any  warehouse  rent. 

The  custom-house  of  Tacna  may  permit  the  diminishing  of  the  weight  and  the  reduc- 
turn  of  double  packages  for  their  more  easy  conveyance  into  the  interior,  requiring  the 
memorial  and  other  formalities,  which,  by  the  71st  Article,  the  collector  of  the  customs 
ought  to  exact  upon  importations. 

JD^wrtotion. — ^The  revisal  of  the  ship's  manifest  by  the  consignee  of  the  vessel  shall 
take  place  within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  delivery  in  the  portsof  CallaoandHuachaco. 
In  tlu  port  of  Arica  thirty-ux  hours^  and  in  that  of  Paita,  forty-ei^t  bonrs  ate  allowed 
fw  this  reviuon. 

Additions  nuy  be  made  to  thia  manifest,  bat  on  no  accoant  any  article  abstracted, 
or  its  contents  reduced. 

When  the  alterations  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article  shall  have  been  eflfected,  the 
cODS^ee  of  the  vessel  shall  present  a  second  general  manifest,**  and  also  one  in  detail 
in  the  Spanish  language,  or  on  stamped  paper. 

His  manifest  must  contain — the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  bales  or  packages ;  the 
description  of  article,  quality,  or  quantity  of  the  contents  of  the  bale ;  Uie  weight 
and  quantity  of  articles  not  packed  in  bales. 

The  names  of  the  special  consignees,"  who  will  answer  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
articles  intrusted  to  them  (namely,  Uiat  they  are  the  same  articles  consigned  to  them  by 
the  merchant).  The  whole  to  be  written  in  full,  the  ma^in  free  from  writing,  figures 
alone  to  be  introduced,  without  either  interpolatious  (notes  excepted)  or  erasures. 

Thoae  artides,  of  which  Uie  consignee  is  unknown,  shall  Iw  described  in  a  supple- 
mentary document,  and  deposited  forthwith  in  the  custom-house. 

One  manifest  to  be  sent  to  the  ins[>ect«^generaL  of  public  accounts,  and  the  other 
will  remain  with  the  customs.  Mo  manifest  will  be  considered,  unless  it  conforms  strictly 
with  Uie  above  formalities. 

The  manifests  being  delivered,  they  wilt  be  compared,  and  if  found  correct,  an  order 
will  be  ^ven  {papeleta)  for  the  uiiloading  to  commence,  without  which  order  the  mer- 
chandise will  be  liable  to  be  seised. 

An  exception  will  be  made  for  the  landing  of  samples  of  small  value. 

Merchandise  must  not  be  unloaded  before  six  in  the  morning,  nor  after  two  in  the 
afternoon,  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  November;  and  not  after  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  entrance  of  the  articles  of  the  ship's  cargo  shall  be  admitted  as  follows,  into  the 
magannes  and  warehouses  of  the  custom-bonse ; — 

VOL.  III.  8  I 
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Almonds,  in  Mcki  j  wood  in  (timber)  ;  brandy,  botijas ;  wines,  in  botijas ;  cacao ; 
cocoa;  candle-wicks  (Pavilo) ;  copper;  iron;  grain  (wheat)  and  flour;  nuts;  origan; 
bides  and  skins,  leather  for  saddles ;  paving-stones ;  rice  ;  soap,  native  ;  salt  and  stones ; 
tallow ;  sugar ;  tobacco,  native ;  merchandises  and  drugs  of  every  other  kind,  foreign 
or  native,  which  do  not  pay  duty.  Articles  relative  to  the  complement  of  a  vessel. 
Every  kind  of  provision,  except  those  enumerated  above. 

In  order  to  introduce  an  article  for  consumption,  three  copies  of  a  **Poliza,"or  import 
bill,  mast  be  made,  containing  Rename  of  the  impcvting  vessel;  the  date  of  the  "manifest 
in  detail the  maiks  and  numbers  of  the  bales,  their  contents,  weight,  or  measure, 
quaotity  and  quality,  exact  or  apfwoxinale.   A  duty  of  four  reals  is  levied  upon  this 

Exports. — The  discharge  of  the  ship's  cargo  being  completed,  the  captain  shall  cer- 
tify the  s  ame  on  stamped  paper,  in  which  ne  must  give  a  list  of  the  articles,  if  anj, 
still  remaining  on  board.  An  inspection  of  the  hold  will  then  be  made  by  the  proper 
oflicer. 

A  clearance  permit  will  be  given  by  the  customs,  free  of  expense,  and  which  must  be 
written  on  the  following  description  (tf  paper ;  for  fore^  vessels,  paper  of  three  piastres ; 
national  ditto,  ditto  stamped. 

Re-exportation. — ^Tbe  re  exporter  from  the  bonding  warehouse  must  present  three 
'  demands,"  on  ordinary  paper,  for  which  he  will  pay — to  re-export  abroad,  one  piastre ; 
to  a  national  port,  four  rials. 

In  transporting  the  cargo  of  one  ship  to  another  in  the  Port  of  Callao,  two  **  de- 
mands'* roust  be  sent  in,  which  will  cost,  if  the  cargo  is  deatin«l  to  go  to  a  foreign  port, 
two  piastres,  ditto  to  a  national  port,  ditto. 

The  following  articles  are  conridered  as  being  inclnded  under  the  head  of  ships'  pro- 
visions and  ships*  necessaries,  and  pay  bo  duties  except  bon^^ng  fees,  &c. :  bise  tiit,  salt 
fish,  tobacco  for  chewing,  salt  meat,  anchors,  oars,  wood,  handspikes,  levers,  &c,  pitch 
and  tar,  iron  chain  cables,  nails  (clavos)  Of  every  kind,  cordage  (jarcta)  ditto,  travellers 
(a  kind  of  Uock),  \uxk»  and  grapnels,  cooking  utensil^  sheet  copper,  tow^  fish  oil,  lin- 
seed oil,  tide  lanterns,  soot,  paint,  pumps,  buKiks,  grindstones,  sand-glaues  (half  mi- 
nutes), sounding-lead  and  line,  tissues  for  sails  and  flags,  zinc  plates. 

When  captains  of  men-of-war  desire  to  send  the  wages  of  their  crew  to  Callao, they 
must  procure  the  note-of-hand  of  the  governor  of  the  station.  If  the  amonot  is  in  hard 
dollars,  or  in  ounces  of  gold,  an  export  duty  will  be  levied  upon  the  money. 

Coasting  TVocie.— The  coasting  trade  can  only  be  carrinl  on  by  ttadonal  vessels,* 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles,  and  the  produce  of  the  country,  or  such  mer- 
chandises as  are  free  of  duty,— 'to  the  Port  of  Callao,  vi&  the  ports  of  Arica  and  Islay, 
when  there  are  not  any  national  vessels  loading  at  these  two  latter  ports. 

The  following  are  considered  secondary  ports — Iquique,  Ilo,  Pisco,  Huacbo,  Santa, 
Pacasmayo,  San  Jose  de  Lambayeque. 

The  following  are  qualified  roadsteads  only  for  exporting  the  produce  of  the 
country — Sama,  Cocotea,  Mejitlones,  Nasca,  Ohincha,  Cerro-Asul,  Cbaucay,  Snpe, 
Fisagua,  Quiica,  Huarucey,  Casura,  Samauco,  Sechura,  Tumbea. 

Jofuf  ^oreAoM^.— Callao  is  the  only  port  in  the  republic  where  merchandise  can 
be  bonded  for  an  unlimited  term,  without  the  payment  of  the  duty  on  them.  For  the 
first  Mm  monthM  no  bonding  dues  will  be  levied. 

For  every  month  exceeding  three,  only  one  rial  per  jmesv.  By  this  is  meant  the  Aajf of 
a  had,  valued  according  to  its  bulk  or  weight,  at  six  arrobas.  If  a  month  is  commenced, 
diet  month  will  be  charged  in  full. 

Internal  Trade. — The  interior  trade  of  Peru  is  exclusively  reserved  to  the  natives 
and  citizens  who  are  inscribed  in  the  matriculation -book. 

Mercantile  houses  for  importation  into  the  interior  {ca$aa  introductortu)  can  only  he 
established  at  the  following  places ; — Arica  and  Tacna,  Islay  and  Areguipa,  Callao  and 
Lima,  Huanchaco  and  Truxillo,  Paita  and  Piura.  Thew  hoases  must  sell  their  goods 
hy  wholesale,  and  not  in  separate  parceli^  under  pain  of  forfeiting  a  penally  w  £00 

•  Inthe/nfrratoand  •econdary  ports,  sod  the  qua^fied  roadttemdi. 
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Elastret,  to  be'  the  reward  of  the  informer ;  Bucb  penalty  to  be  levied  by  either  the  trit 
unal  of  the  conw/aifo  or  the  eommereitU  Ju^e  of  the  place, 
AH  products  of  the  soil  of  the  republic  are  allowed  free  circulation  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  following : — gold  and  silver,  in  paste,  in  bars,  and  in  powder.  These  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  *'  aeqttit'&-eautioni"  brandy,  wines,  toracco.    OUier  articles 
taxed  with  a  duty. 

The  customs  duty  must  be  paid  at  the  first  place  of  importation. 
Trans^  by  Land. — Arica  is  Uie  only  place  of  transit  for  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

The  bonding  warehooses  at  Arica  will  receive  goods  re-exported  from  those  at  Callao 
by  national  and  foreign  vessels,  for  the  trade  of  the  interior.  The  produce  and  manufao* 
tures  of  Bolivia  will  also  be  recuved  in  the  warehouses,  to  remsun  in  bond  for  exportation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BOLIVIAN  TARIFf  DUTIES  AND  TRADE. 

1.  Thk  ultramarine  effects  which  may  come  into  the  republic  of  Bolivia  by  the  land 
frontiers  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1845,  shall  pay  duties  in  the  following  proportion. 

2.  Ultramarine  liquors  and  foreign  cacao,  thirty-six  per  cent. 

9.  Perfumery,  clocks  for  tables,  or  watches,  cards,  cigars,  women's  shoes,  caps  of 
every  kiud,  desks,  iron  or  brass  bedsteads,  chairs,  sofas,  toilette  glasses,  lanterns  and 
lustres,  candlesticki^  every  description  of  mercery,  foreign  gold  lace,  tocuyos  (grey 
shirting),  and  every  other  article  to  which  this  law  asdgns  no  direct  duty,  twenty-eight 
per  cent. 

4.  All  woollen  goodi^  tilk  ditto,  linen  embroidered,  lamas,  lamillas  (doth  of  gold), 
tissue,  eighteen  per  cent. 

5.  Earthenware,  glaa,  crystal,  and  writing  paper,  eight  per  cent 

6.  Gold  and  silver  ornaments,  precious  stones,  and  ironware. 

7.  ArticUt  free  from  aUi>u<ies.— Cattle,  comestibles  of  the  first  necessity  brought  into 
the  republic  Also  are  free  from  all  duties,  on  their  introduction  into  the  republic,  raw 
cotton,  raw  wool,  cotton-thread,  and  woollen  ditto,  vulgarly  called  cotfo,  excepting  ric^ 
which  is  to  pay  fort^  per  cent 

8.  All  importation  of  fore^  merchandise  which  may  enter  the  republic,  shall  pay, 
besides  the  duties  prefixed  by  this  law,  a  medio  per  cent  for  the  funds  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  capital  in  which  they  are  consumed. 

9.  Books  introduced  into  the  republic  by  its  land  frontiers  shall  pay  six  per  cent, 
applicable  to  the  foods  of  the  library  of  the  capital  where  the  exoenditure  takes  place. 

10.  The  government  is  authorised  to  lower  the  duties  which  in  the  republic  weigh  on 
the  products  of  the  industry  of  the  neighbouring  states,  as  soon  as  it  obtains  from  them 
securities  that  in  these  states  will  be  observed  the  corresponding  reciprocity  as  regards 
the  products  of  Bolivian  industry  introduced  into  their  territory.  It  is  antborised  to  fix 
die  duties  on  coined  silver  and  gold,  or  on  bullion  on  their  extraction  from  the  republic^ 
as  well  by  the  land  frontiers  as  by  the  port  of  Cobija. 

11.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  is  prohibited  into 
the  republic,  either  by  its  lud  frontien  or  by  the  port  of  CoMja.  Hbtchee  (fo^orM) 
lure  auo  prohibited. 

Dated,  Illnstrious  and  heroic  city  of  Sucre,  Snd  of  November,  1844. 
Jon  Balutiah  t  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Mi«ubl  Maua  Aooiaftx. 

In  ]  846,  two  Englishmen  at  Corocoro,  a  place  long  Aunous  for  copper  ores,  are  said 
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to  hare  discoTered  a  silrer  mine  of  immense  dimensioiit  in  the  prorince  of  InqniHrr, 

department  of  La  Paz. 

Value  of  Goods  and  Duties  collected  in  the  Custom  Houses  of  La  Paz^  Ororo,  and 
Cochabamba  on  Ultramarine  Merchandise  imported  into  Bolivia,  bj  her  Iiand  Fron- 
tier^ in  the  Year  1840;  and  of  the  Value  of  Coined  Money  exported  to  Pern;  and  of  the 


DBPARTHEHTS. 

ImyoititlaB  of  UltruMrim  G«ods  by 
Ltnd  FroBiien, 

ExportktloB  of  CaineA  Mgaty. 

Valua  of  Oooda  la 
Dol)«ra. 

DntiM  paid  in 
DoTUtb, 

If«i»«;  expoftad  in 
Doll  an. 

DstfiM  paid  ia 
Dolhra. 

dollftra  riftU. 
8,m  • 

19,S63  S 
147,510  41 

dollara  riali. 

1,748  1| 

*6,no  ^ 

dollar*  rials. 
9J»  0 
10^  • 
lti7,433 

doUan  liala. 

193  e 
900  r 

I7I,14S  11 
£35,n»  U.  M. 

<I«,MI  Of.  M. 

ItT^W  H 
^B^S  Of.  M. 

tent  9t.  w; 

NoTK,--By  adocmaeat  IftMly  pnbliaaied  In  Otm  oOelal  C«Mtlc  of  BoHria.taa  aum  ^mMfj,^  gold  ud  ril«dr 
cotned  «i  the  nationkl  mint  of  Potori  dnriitf  the  year  1840,  MKomted  M  S,8Mj891  doUan,  or  tqful  M  abMt  ^MM" 
McrUnii  Tis.,  In  allrar,  1,000^  doUaisi  and  In  lald,  saMUMlu*. 

ExpMTATiOH  of  Goods  firom  BoUvia  in  1840. 


HBRCBANDISB. 


FnBCochdtaBta. 

Prona  Onnoa 

VtwLn  Pni. 

Taula. 

^Unaafthli 
Mticfcanifag. 

S40  qulntala. 
ST6  arrabM. 
147  entin. 

9jm 

173  H  quintal!. 
IT  arrobaa  »i lb. 

•N 

l^OMaimbM. 

6M  H  qnlotala. 
1,433  arTDtas  *|lb. 
l4r«Mli«. 

dotlarm  cts. 
8J43  0 
VH  S 

m  • 

M»  « 

10,380  Tartfc 
7,8«l  ditto. 
942  bniketa  or  cratea. 
37  arrottaa. 
tUpaira. 
10  H  ambaa. 
S6  faoegaa. 
S3  arrobaa. 
IS  arrobaa. 

IMM  vUM. 

7,SM  ditto. 
Ut  baaketa. 

37  arrobaa. 
S33  palra. 

IS  H  arrobaa. 

K  faiNKas. 

33  aiTobaa. 

is  arrobaa. 

1,»7  4 
717  4 
<S4  0 
111  • 
116  4 
SI  0 
136  • 
«  « 
108  ft 

W 
60 

SO  arrobaa. 

MV  qoiatrio  irik 

B5 
« 

SOarrobta. 
4;»W  qMlatala  Wb. 

KS  • 
lit  • 
MO  • 
SMM  • 

lObaakota. 

4,818  bMt  els. 

4^buk«ta. 

iaj»»  • 

46  arrobaa. 
!,•»  qntatola. 

U 

l»UqnI»talfc 

It  • 
l»  • 
tM8C  • 

9i^on  ss 

eqaal  ta 

Soap  

Trthaoco  

Baodala  

Goat  SUna  

Tocuyo  (cotton 

ainffii)  

Banacou  (ditto)-. 

Eaitbenwaro  

Starcb  

Sboaa  

Mono)  •  

Wheat  Ploar..  

Common  Gum  

Tanarlnda  

Poncho*  (half 

cloaka)  

Leatbor  Chair*  

Wax  

Powior  

Cocao    (leaf  for 

chewing)  

Felloua  (aaddlo 

clotha)  

CoffiM*****  •■«■ 

BUk  


Non^WgolanroBoiineludadintUnitntMnen^aic  nnnbnr  of  qnintala  •xported  in  1840  not  yet  knm.' 

Ministry  of  Finance,  Sucre,  Feb.  15,  1841, 

CoBijA  u  the  only  legal  seaport  in  Bolivia.  There  are  ship-bnilding  yards  established 
in  it,  and  the  vessels  built  have  privileges  conferred  upon  them.  The  duties  levied  at  the 
custom-house  of  Cobija  on  foreign  merchandise  imported  during  the  year  1840,  amounted 
to  103,951  dollars  two  and  a'half  rials,  equal  to  about  20,790/.  sterling. 

A  quay,  barracks,  and  a  new  custom-house  are  the  public  works  in  pn^fress,  and  a 
spring  of  6ne  water  (a  necessary  of  which  Cobija  vaa  formerly  deficient)  has  lately  been 
discovered  by  an  English  engineer. 

Number  of  foreign  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Cobija  daring  the  year  1840 :— * 
English,  thirty-three  {  French,  fifteen ;  Spanish,  three ;  North  American,  four ;  Sta- 
dioian,  four;  Mexican,  one;  GranadiaUj  one;  Ecuadorian,  two;  Chilian,  twen^; 
Peruvian,  fifteen  ;  total,  ninety-twa 

Population  in  1843 — Maks,  322;  females,  283;  male  children,  105;  female  ditto 
eighty-three  ;  total,  793  inhabitants.    Births  in  the  year— Hales,  twenty ;  females, 
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twenty-six;  total,  forty-six.  Deatlts — Old  persons,  three;  adults,  twenty-one;  chil- 
dren, thirty-six  ;  total,  sixty.    Marriages,  Hve. 

The  garrison,  and  men  employed  as  labourers  in  the  different  mining  establishments 
on  the  coast  are  not  included  in  the  above  statement. 

Ships  which  have  anchored  in  the  port  during  the  year  1 843,  not  including  the  steam 
vessels,  ships  of  war,  and  sailing  packets: — English,  twenty-one ;  French,  twelve  ;  North 
American,  seven;  Chilian,  twenty-four;  Spanish,  three;  Belgian,  one;  Sardinian, 
four;  Peravian, leven ;  Hamburgers, eight ;  Danish,  four;  total,  ninety-one. 

Amoukt  of  the  Exportation  of  Money  through  CoUja  in  the  Tear  1843. 


EXPORTATION. 

In  DoDan. 

Snail  Jfoner. 

TOTAb 

dtrs.  riaU. 
1.400,007  7 
H^I7  t 

din.  rkU. 
109,250  a 
1X,S»  1 

din.  Tiab. 
4 

07  0 

din.  rlala. 

1.466.0M  7 

132,103  9 

4 

1,1118.705  • 

«l,Re  If 

Total  «ollHra   l.no,im  U 


AMOtniT  of  Importation  of  Merchandise  through  Cotnja  in  the  Year  1843. 

din.  rials. 

SntbyCafltom  lIo«MpemUatt»thtbit«rlor«r  BoliTia  Ijna/m  S 

Seat  totk*  AnMkdasnsrlMM,  byaaasMttlmateoalMUtlini.  10D,M0  0 
CooraMd  ia  Out  port.   9S,xa  • 

Total  dollan.   i^*fin  3 

Two  prhnary  schools  exist  in  Cobija,  one  paid  by  the  state,  the  other  a  private 
establishment.  The  town  possesses  besides  an  hospital,  a  druggist's  shop,  seven  mer- 
cantile warehouses,  eleven  shops — to  sell  in  retail — well  supplied  with  foreign  goods; 
seventy-eight  chandlers*  shops  {pulperitxs),  seven  bakers,  five  tailors,  two  shoemakers, 
three  principal  eating  and  lodging-houses,  two  inferior  eating  and  lodging-houses,  two 
billiard- rooms,  four  laj^e  mining  establishments  with  120  labourers,  and  three  smaller 
ones  with  thirty  labourers. — Cobija,  January  1st,  1844. 


CHAPTER  XL 


STAnsncs  or  oboe. 


Tbb  admiuiatration  of  the  aflturs  of  Chil^  has  been  far  more  regularly  and 
justly  executed  than  that  of  any  other  Spanish  American  republic.  The  con- 
dition of  this  Btate  has,  conBequently,  been  more  prosperous. 

We  have  little  data  as  to  the  trade  of  Chile  under  Spain,  as  a  great  part  of 
its  cominerce  passed  through  Peru  and  part  through  La  Plata.  Some  time  after 
the  independence  of  Chile,  the  foreign  trade  opened  round  Cape  Horn  wil^ 
Europe,  and  it  was  increased  to  other  parts.  In  1824  the  value  of  imports 
irere  estimated  at  11,500,000  dollars,  and  the  exports  of  gold  and  silver  at 
80,000  dollars,  and  of  agricultural  products  of  4,000,000  dolhrs.  This  we  con- 
sider but  a  vague  estimate. 

Revenue  arid  Ewpenditure. — Chile  1v»*l  maintained  her  public  credit  amid  war 
and  difficulty.  In  1833,  when  the  country  required  some  assistance  from  tur- 
moil, the  public  debt  had  accumulated  to  the  enormous  amount,  for  a  small  popu* 
lation,  of  about  10,000,000  dollars,    la.  consequence  of  this  burden,  the  Pre- 
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1884  /   1,922^ 

1835   2»003,421 


ndent  disbanded  onerlibird  of  the  etandidg  army,  and  greaUy  ndueed  tbe  avil 

expenditure. 

In  1835,  an  equilibrium  in  the  finances  of  the  state  was  obtained,  and  more 
than  1,500,900  piastres  of  interior  debts  were  paid  off. 

Incbbasb  of  Revenue, 
piastres. 

1881    1^17^7 

1832    U652,7I8 

1838    1,770.760 

The  annual  mining  produce  under  the  Spaniards  was,  on  the  average : 

SSwer   23,500  inaics(lman;sa8oi.)  I  Copper.   25,000 cwt. 

In  1834,  it  had  risen  to — 

Silvw   164,000  msrcs.  I  Copper.   75,000  cwt. 

which  brought  into  circulation  a  sum  of  about  2,500,000  piastres. 

Inl837»Cbitewas,  owing  to  the  iutrigues  of  Santa  Cruz's  agents,  declared  to  he 
tnttaiubdii, 

Statb  of  Rereuue  in 


piastres. 

1889.   3.886,952 

1840   S.946.247 

1841  2,761,787 

Tbe  followiog  were  the  goremment's  savings  for  a  period  of  ten  years : — 


pisstm. 

1842   8^74.575 

1849   8,160000 


YEARS. 

Aaoant. 

Y  S  AB8. 

Jaa/mA, 

piMtna. 

piMUca. 

Ii4,sil 

419,«S 
MB^SH 

134^ 
StSpSIl 

H  V  B,  164S. 


il. 


BXFKNniTUaS,  IMS. 


Baluieo  tn  hutd,  IHl  

GiMtOM  

MoiuwoUm  

Tithe*  

BegUtrmtioB  

ConTcyuciDB  dutiM  

Pauati  

Stampc  

Hint.  

Pofltal  Rerenna  

Htghway  tsib.  Ice  

A«hnIm  dBiln  

SandilM  

GonfliMtiaiw  md  teilitaaeBt. 
D^MMi  


IMd... 


piMtrea. 
690.&4a 

ti*.*ar 

89.  Its 
77.710 
SMT9 

M.S10 
40,440 
a»,79S 

*,m 

19,8)7 
IIS^ISI 


Cott*  of  mroMnlatlv*  

lllniitry  oi  the  iotcrtor.... 

,,  H  caUaiiar.... 
OhMitiw  «■<  r«Uie  worti. 
Plow  ■Mil BUI. 


Admi 
BollciM. 

PubUo  iBMrpetioB.....  

H  Inbtry  at  Siwbcm  

Inumt  ami  ■■ortlMttPB  ti  iBtariv  dabt. 

Mlaiitr*  cf  war  

NatiOBal  MiUtifi  ,  

Nary  

MOiiaTT  loan  imtitrntiaa  

BapayiDwit  of  depoita  

BMtitMttai  af  payiHMh  1m  anw.  


ittW 
sw>r 
ir,ass 

«,»■ 

1S,IM 
•SMtt 

1U,1I7 
SSLTSS 

»n,m 
us,in 


T^s 


[MMdII 

innga. 
Total 


isua.. 


Miam 


•  Hm  MCbiw.  an  liilh  M  tam  SOMDO  flHtm. 
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CHAFT£R  XII. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  CHILE. 


ArPBOXtHATE  Calculation  of  the  Annoal  Quantatjr  and  Value  of  Clutian  NatiTe  Produc- 
tions, including  the  Precious  Metals,  exported  from  Chile  between  1836  and  1839, 
both  inclusive. — Exchange  48<1  per  DolW 


NATOBB  OF  BXPOKTS. 

Qaantlty. 

Prioo  Mr  Wei^tor 
Quantity. 

TalM. 

CopiMr,  In  ban  qalatib. 

■MimlBd  ntnraa  In  UDflbrimiiUM  to  taicigB 
^pplnff,  TiEq  Mn-oC^war  aM  ■wKtent  tm- 
wtU,  (UaitaA  Statai  Britbb,  and  FraaebJ  and 
•abnaa  ofJ^laantjaawl  aooavlar  anntt  

OdMT  CblllaB  artkdaa  of  a&por^  aa  wbaat,  Soar, 
Udaa,  covJMCMWwaot,  haapk  MUi^tfanbtr, 
CbUa  kma,  amu,  aad  laltow  (froa  flaadoBa, 

IMJSta 

MSI 
B1.7W 

•  •••• 

dn.  riala.      ^  t.  rf. 
10  0  eqnal  s  0  0 
10  0    „      S  0  0 
ISO   •     n     a>  IS  0 

Its  0   «   as »  0 
1ft  •  »  too 

14.        10  0 

doUara. 
Ot,Wf 

i4<e» 

419488 

•oojm 

l^OtJMO 

^    a.  <t. 
SB7,IW  •  • 
lt.40O  0  0 
S0.9SS  •  D 

ujm  »  0 

lUtlOl  •  0 
111^  •  0 

ioo,ooi  0  0 

MHfiM  0  0 

fi,6M,7ai 

l,iaB.91S  It  0 

Nura.— TlM  amouot  of  th«  export  of  (oU,  aOror,  and  M|>por  la  tho  arorago  o(  tbo  anmmt  of  tbeoo  artielBi  «x- 
portad  Gnmi  1838  to  1SM^  kotb  uelHiTe„aa  abovn  bf  the  rrturna  uraaeiad  toOongreaa  by  tbo  Cbillaa  lliDtder  of 
Pbiuice;bBt  In  lUa  amoiuit  te  not  iaclndrd  nonoy  ov  balHoa  paadag  in  traaait  throwgb  tlM  pen  of  Valparaiao  aa 
ntonw  Cor  foralga  fooda  In  that  port  hr  BoUvta,  Pom,  BcMdor,  aod  the  weotan  ooaata  of  How  Onnada, 
nwiial  ■■nrina.  inil  "rTlrtri  nni'  'rrl*-lnr  n-il  irflrt- 1  —r 


THE  TRADE  OF  VALPARAISO  DURING  THE  YEAR  1840. 

Daring  the  conUnuation  of  the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru,  fron  the  end  of  3836 
to  the  middle  of  1839,  the  exports  from  Europe  were  cautionsly  limited. 

On  there-establiohmeDt  of  peace  the  small  proportion  of  foreign  suppKei  remaining 
io  the  warehouses  of  Valparaiso  fouod  a  ready  and  profitable  sale.  But  the  intelligence 
of  peace  having  reached  Europe,  supplies  from  England,  France,  Germany,  aod  North 
America  poured  in  during  the  latter  end  of  1839  and  the  whole  of  1840,  to  an  nnpre- 
cedented  extent,  and  infinitely  disproporttoned  to  Uie  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

Thus  the  general  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping  entered  inwards  during  the  following 
years  amounted  to,  in  1837,25,935  tons;  of  which,  from  GreatBritain  direct,  4533  tons; 
1838,  24,198,  from  Great  Britain,  4098  tons;  1839,  27,520,  and  from  Great  Britain 
direct  7507;  in  1840,  45^512  tons,  from  Great  Britain  11.010  tons. 

During  Uie  former  years,  and  until  the  middle  of  1839,  Valparaiso  was  the  port  to 
which  the  merchanu  aod  dealers  established  in  those  parts  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
ftom  Cape  Horn  to  the  most  northern  part  of  Mexico  (who,  having  rarely  any  direct 
communication  with  Europe),  came  to  purchase  the  larger  portion  of  their  supplies.  The 
blockade  of  the  entire  coast  of  Mexico  having  cut  off  all  commercial  commnnloition  on 
that  side,  had  considerably  increased  the  demand  from  hence,  and  the  exportation  from 
this  country  of  European  commodities  would  have  been  still  more  extensive  had  the  event 
been  foreseen,  and  articles,  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  suited  to  the  demand  of  that  market, 
been  provided. 
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The  Bolivian  market  is  tha  only  one  with  which  the  traniit  trade  has  increased. 

The  value  of  European  goods  existing  in  Valparaiso  at  the  end  of  1840,  was  calculated 
at  14,000,000  dollars. 

The  trade  between  this  state  and  her  majesty's  Australian  dominions  has  rajudly 
increased  during  the  year  1840,  as  compared  with  that  of  1839|  but  as  the  exporta- 
tion, composed  of  raw  produce,  must  depend  materially  on  the  favourable  or  unfaTound>le 
nature  of  the  harvest  in  those  territories,  a  sound  inference  can  scarcely  be  drawn. 

The  departures,  in  the  two  above-mentioned  years,  have  been— 


1839 
1840 


From  TalcahnHDo. 

.    281  tons 
.   .  1687  . 


From  Talparalso. 
.   724  tons. 
.  4701  « 


with  cai^s,  principally  of  com  and  flour,  and  an  occauonal  vessel  loaded  with  mares 
and  other  beasts  of  burden. 

The  imports  are  trifling,  consisting  of  sheep  and  articles  of  small  acconnt,  though 
numerous  vessels  seek  these  ports  in  search  of  freight  for  Europe  or  elsewhere. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Valparaiso',  the  principal  seaport  of  Chile,  shows  a 
state  of  prosperity  and  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  government. 

While  in  1834  only  460  vessels  aggregating  77,700  tons  entered  this  port,  the  pro- 
portion! in  1842,  were  as  follows:— 


Men-of-war .  • 
Steamboats 
Commercial  vessels 


44 

24  1 187,453  tons. 
617j 


During  the  ^ear  1842,  the  commercial  movements  in  all  Chilian  ports — Valparaiso, 
Coquimbo,  Copiapc^  Constitucion,  Talcahuano,  Valdivia,  and  Chilofi— together  were : — 

{Men>of-war  .       .       .  481 

Trading  vessels       .      .       .   .  1173  S339,0I9  tons. 

Steamers  113  J 

I"  Men-of-war  54"] 

2)eparAfre« -<  Steamers    .  ...     Ill  }- 328,288  tons. 

LTrading  vessels      .       .       .    .  1209-' 

The  customs'  revenue  of  which  amounted  to  1,936,323  piastres. 

Transit  Trade. — ^At  the  custom-house  of  Valparaiso,  there  were,  on  May  31,  1842, 
722,473  bales  of  merchandise. 

The  value  of  which  was   .       ■      .   7,159,036  piasb«s. 
And  coined  metals  to  the  amount  of .    3,260,833  „ 


10,419,869  „ 

Amouht  of  Sluimiaits  to  Valparaiscs  during  the  Year  1840,  from  Eog^nd. 


A  b  T  I  C  li  E  S. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Vnlae. 

TotsI 
Value. 

ARTICLES. 

tity. 

Talae. 

Toul 

Pbh  cAtton.  Ut  qwter  ..T^i. 

No. 

b-tOifiSS 
9fi60.i\> 

£ 

7^541 

08,388 

ioi.«ir 

£ 

Brouglit  forward  

Coloured  Cottoiu.  I«t  quarter 

Mo. 

1,57^410 
a,7M,09n 

£ 

SCSSI 
«9JJC 

te 
aas,ui 

I7^11,«71 

S,0>MS7 

SI,M7 

300^ 

asMsi 
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ARTICLES. 


Bmaght  fbrward  

PHbM  cottou.  lat  qnutvr 

 Sad  ditto  da. 

 3ml  diito  do. 

 «h  ditu  do. 


Total. 


Cattoa  abftvb,  Ittqoarter.doa. 

 lod  ditto  do. 

 Srd  tint  do. 

 4th  ditto  do. 


Total. 


CuttonhudkeroUob,  Iitqoar- 
lor  doi 

•—  Sad  ditto  dn. 

 3rd  ditto  do. 

 4tt>  ditto  do. 


Snkt   ««ttoii,  Bad  wonted 

thread,  Ut^nvtor  lbs. 

Sadditia. .  '*•••.  .do. 

 Jrd  ditto  

— —  dth  ditto  


Total. 


Cotton  lofaoollapooua.  lat  quar- 
ter  

—  ted  dkte  

 »rd  ditto  

 4&  ditto  


Total. 


Cotton  liooe.  Utqaorter...do>. 

 Ml  ditto—  do. 

 Srd  ditto  do. 

 4lk  ditto  do: 


Total. 


Lfaieo,  lot  qoartBr.  ....do. 

——tod  ditto  "do, 

 Srd  dbto  do. 

 dtk  ditto  do. 


Totd  ., 

W aoDaos  lat  <|BaHMr 

 tod  ditto  

Srd  ditto  

 4th  ditto  


TMal. 


WooUaaafcawb^  IstquavMr. 

doi. 

—  tod  ditto  do. 

 Ird  ditto  do. 

—  4th  ditto  do. 


T«td. 


Sak,    eotm,   and  voratcd 

■taawli^  1st  qaoitcr  d 

 tod  ditto  do. 

—  ard  ditto  do. 

 dih  ditto  do. 


Total. 


nn,  oottMit  and  worstad  good*. 
IM  qaartor....  

 tod  ditto  

 3rd  ditto  

 4tb  ditto  


Total  

Cantod  Ibrword  

VOL.  Ill 


Qaao- 

tity. 


No. 


S.4U.1M 
1,097360 

SI,43S 
69.1  SI 
96,767 
41^ 

IWI400 

9T5 
1,603 
1,877 

SOS 

bit 
M14 
SS6 
M8 

4.8S4 

14,001 
3,490 


HMO 


S4,l<» 

Him 

31^0 


S50.W3 


•,815 
lO.IU 
11,375 
lt,OSI 


43,»40 


463.au 

•MwlSI 
339.960 
147,176 


l,ao^m 


s,«n 

3,039 
3,183 


16,733 


S3 

1,433 


»,37« 


Viduo. 


S,6M 

m 


4,440 

7,  m 

4,817 

8,  UU 


7M 
I,OM 
1,787 

IW 


S.4S7 
4,918 
4,637 
4,618 


16,343 
41,66) 
SS,S8> 

31,067 


33,069 
SS.ISI 
81,700 
40,SM 


3,953 
1,839 
1,117 


310 

CM 

•SO 


3,796 
8.339 
4.174 
8^333 


Total 
Voluo. 


ARTICLES. 


JB8,8M  BroDfht  forward  

Woolleo  hiHw,  lat  qoarter.dos. 

 Sod  dkto  do. 

 Srd  ditto  do. 

-  «d>  ditto  do. 


949^as 


\0M 


8,431 


30,361 


3,695 


I7,7U 


TotU. 


Silk  hoae,  lutqaarwf  dos. 

-Snd  ditto  do. 

-  8rd  ditto  do. 

~—  4tli  ditto  do. 


Totd. 


Silk,  !■(  qnarter. 
-  Sod  ditto .. 

 8rd  ditto.,.. 

-4tli  ditto.... 


Total. 


Metal  a,  iBdadloc  copper 
ahoaihiuf,  tin,  «o.  Ac,  lat 
qnarter  

 and  ditto.  

-  3rd  ditto  

-  4th  ditto.  


Total. 

Coipota,  lat  qnarter.. 

 tod  ditto  

 3rd  ditto  

 4tfa  ditto  


TotU. 


Leather,  lat  qnarter. 

-  Sod  ditto  

-Srd  ditto.  

-  4th  ditto  


Total. 


EuthaBwarak  qnarter 

 Sod  ditto  

 -3rd  ditto  

—  4th  ditto  


Total. 


103,406  Snndrla^  OOMnialnf  nnder 
thb  bead  allaam  oTdotUnc, 
latqaoRor  

—  Snd  dltta..  

— —  3rd  ditto... . 

—  4th  dbto  


7W 


1^ 


18,743 

8  K 


TMd. 


WlMa  tod  tgMla,  lat  qnartor 

-tad  ditto  do. 

-Srd  ditto.  do. 

-  4ih  dkte  do. 


ntai. 


Hato  and  caps.  tstoMitar., 

-  sad  ditto  

-  3id  ditto  

-4lh  ditto  


Total 


Qitaa- 

tity. 

NoT 


330 
60 
369 


Valoe. 


6S9 


145 
839 
766 
«7« 


«,336 


17,906 

3,900 
78,491 


1S0.0S0 


3,998 
1,380 
8,606 


57 
37 
133 


8.903 
■,4SX 
1.703 
I.503 


6,196 
8,531 
3,400 
3,537 


0.H3 
7.301 
11,003 
11,877 


3,903 
3,009 
1,580 
8,803 


90S 
4« 
3S7 
400 


4M 

768 

ijm 

1,003 


MOS 
x,4ll 

%M7 


100 


Tl.tal 
Voluo. 


£ 

1,005,997 


370 

i,«tt,att 
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Gton  Betan  of  Britiik  and  Fonign  Dradd  at      Fort  <^  Valpaiaiscs  In  CfaUef  duriDg 
tiw  Year  ending  the  81it  of  December,  1845. 


ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

H  A  T  I  0  N  B. 

ApprosimBM 
fuToice  Value 

ApprazinMa 
fnrolce  Vain* 

Ci«wt. 

of  CwgOM 

VcMCfai. 

T«DU|». 

Cnwt. 

in  Pound* 

in  Pounda 

8t»rUnf. 

Stwiinc. 

namber. 

number. 

£ 

number. 

Ions. 

number. 

tw 

T7.7M 

4.H3 

73,679 

3jr79 

I»4 

U^318 

a,UR 

in 

4»,7iS 

ji,m 

19 

8,10* 

i« 

S,64S 

191 

S 

86S 

4A 

s 

SW 

4S 

1 

laa 

It 

nonn. 

none. 

none. 

la 

a,i7i 

tM 

IS 

a^i 

1»4 

UnlWd  SIMM  •!  AoM- 

M 

17^8 

9)0 

47 

8*3 

fil 

M7 

6S 

13^ 

U6 

6 

i.eM 

U 

S 

810 

70 

>I 

VM 

•87 

» 

i,6SJ 

371 

IS 

3,719 

Ml 

IS 

S^MJ 

184 

MM. 

Dune. 

no  lie. 

1 

366 

18 

s 

6M 

35 

3 

638 

39 

Mffira  

s 

1^1 

at 

5 

840 

6* 

u 

2,193 

134 

10 

1,143 

133 

I 

839 

M 

1 

S88 

14 

177^ 

10^ 

•SI 

It/USA 

10,109 

R»»BK»^t  iHM  ut  bem  poMlbla  to  wetrtalB  tt«  nntm  asd  Inrok*  valtw  tt  enrgow. 

Navigation  of  Valparuso,  in  1842. 


COUNTRIES  PROM  WHENCE 
CARRIKD,  AND  DESTI- 
NATION. 


ErRorE. 

RaflMid  Onwnltw.... 

FruMtt  

BinmlnwM  

SiHln  

Other  ooantriM  


AHXRICA. 

Pern  

BoHvta.  

MexiMi  

United  SutM  

La  Plitta  and  Uru|UV  

Ecuador  

Brasili  

Cectral  Annrtea  

Other  flomtiiM  


ASIA,  AUSTRALASIA.  AND 
POLYNBSiA. 


Cbina,  Cochincbina,  nad  MaoiUn. 
New  Holland  


New  Zcniand  

OtaM,  Sandwich,  ice. 
llatunaaai  Jalaa  


ToUl  

Total  (br  thn  year  Ml . 


Inwd. 


Veawla.    {  Tonnage. 


number. 

44 
14 
i4 

S 

4 


lOS 
17 
SI 
19 
as 

IS 
S6 
IS 

t 


379 


tona. 

10,615 
6J42 
9,960 
1,691 
1,W9 


S8,S91 
3,070 

e,aio 

7,339 
8,081 
3.730 
7.S3S 
9,309 
MS 


1,030 
0.470 
1.710 
833 


101 .015 


SflO 


9e,334 


Ontwaid. 


Veaaela.    I  Toonage. 


number. 

M 
17 
9 

3 


III 
44 
92 
7 
4 
17 
I 
T 
1 


tona. 

4.409 
1,118 
V6 


31,409 
10,319 
9,I9S 

a,«io 

1,001 
4,746 

140 
2,18S 

ISO 


364 
980 
739 
708 
979 


83,390 


88,790 


Torau 


VeaieU.  Tonnag*. 


anmbcr. 

102 
41 
10 
7 
4 


213 
61 
43 
26 
36 
39 
96 
17 

a 


ton*. 

in,7Sl 
7,087 
3,137 
1,S9S 


K9,65B 
13,389 
10,662 
10,149 

9,083 

a,"6 
7,ars 
4,947 


1,394 

a,oi« 

979 


711 


igs,4es 


lUt,124 


The  narigation  of  the  Port  of  Valparaiso  with  foreigner?,  in  1843,  compared  to  1841, 
underwent  a  diminution  of  twenty-six  vessels,  measuring  1659  tons. 

The  French  movement  has  not  suffered  :  there  was  in  the  navigation  betwen  Valpa- 
raiso and  France,  an  augmentation  of  eight  vesseb,  and  of  2585  tons.  The  intercourse, 
according  to  the  preceding  table,  was  effected  exclusiveW  under  the  French  flag.  The 
table  of  the  French  customs  makes  it  (inward  and  outward  bound,  together)  thirty  vessels 
measuring  7253  tons.  Of  this  number,  one  single  vessel  only  belonged  to  a  foreign  flag. 

Trade. — Thefe  is  no  official  account  published  of  the  Chilian  trade  with  the  foreign 
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ttatei.  Tbe  continaatioo  of  hostilities  between  Pern  and  Bolivia,  tlte  nspensnn  m 
relations  with  Gua^raquil,  the  population  of  wlueh  has  lately  been  dinunisbed  bythe 
yellow  fever,  bav^  in  1842,  caused  a  great  decreue  in  the  trade  of  Uw  PbrC  of  Val- 
paraiso. 

Althoi^h  the  French  vessels  brought  to  Chile  in  1841^  took  bat  inconsidcnible  car- 
goes, their  sale  was  effected  with  oDsatisfactory  lesnlu*  tboagh  withont  km. 

The  most  favourable  period  of  the  vear  for  arrii^s  is  the  first  fwtnig^t  of  September. 
On  the  18th  of  tbe  month  die  principal  national  /Ste  of  the  country  takies  place,  and  the 
public  rejoicings  attract  many  strangers  to  Valparaiso,  who  profit  by  this  circamstanoe 
to  make  their  purchases. 

Lyons  nlka  remain  without  competitioo  in  the  market  of  Valparaiso,  for  tbeir  fine 
qualities  and  the  finish  of  the  designs.  Tbe  jAowb  of  levantine  and  serges  were  also 
in  demand,  but  subject  to  the  caprice  of  fashion.  The  French  made  embroidered 
thatch,  Cldna  crapes,  scarcely  compete  with  those  of  China,  where  labour  ia  so  pooily 
requited. 

French  toines  had,  for  some  time,  sold  well,  but  too  many  imports,  for  tbe  wanta  of 
the  place,  caused  a  fall,  in  1842,  of  one  bait  in  price,  from  twenty-four  to  ten  piastres. 

The  Avera^pe  Charges  fi>r  Freigbt  during  ihe  Qnarter  havebeoi: 


OOVNTRIBB. 


{Clipper  ore  to  Swanaek. 
unto  to  lirrrpoo)  
Nitrate  otandl??.  
HiwQO  (no  cluirt«rs).... 

United  SutM  

Hamburg  

Frauce,  80  franca  

Aaj  pan  la  the  Ifulted  Kingdem,  or 
oa  the  coDtinent  of  Kurope,  Id 

German  or  DaaUh  veawb  

Spain  (na  charters)  

Mew  H»)land  (ne  ctiKrtera)  

NcvZeitUDd  (aaabanera).  

amdwinh  lilairda,  lSdallarBU4ai.. 


Per  Ton.  Primage. 


S  3 


5  per  cent 
do. 
du. 


0  nil. 
0  &  per  cest 
do. 


do. 


ISO 


an. 


GOVNTftllB. 


Tabid  It  Mlm  «  46d. 

Harqaeeai   IS     »      ■  •. 

Rio  Janrlro....  1 

MoDte  Video  ..  ^noniBBl  

Bneno  Ayrea,.J 

CobQa  S  dollara  at  45d. 

IntermeOioa   T      n  » 

Callao   8      „  . 

P«yta   9      »  „ 

Guayaqnlt  10      „  „ 

Panama  19      „  „ 

Central  Aateifca  ud 

Uexleo,  weetcoMt 

•f  U      ■  „ 


Per  Ton. 


9   10  « 


S  l«  S 


an. 
do. 
do. 
Sperocat. 

nil. 


NoTB^Tbc  everage  dHUf«  for  frright  to  England  tbta  day  <»lk  of  Jane^  I84S>  b  CtanSf.  to  U.  11a.  M.gat  M 
wilb  A  prinofe  oT  ft  per  oent. 

Tlw  exiMit  of  tbe  etoeki  la  granar;,  ia  of  Soar,  1,419^  lb*.  (  wbeat,  S4,rao  buebrie. 

TheeoBraeof  excbuRoperearreui  doUar  ta,  on  iMMep.  441^.  to  4M.steriing;  Pariitd  fruaTS  MollMii  Kam. 
bngt  4t  adwllinga  banco  (3|  mariu) i  Unued  suie«>i(  Amancn,  ftr  leTcrBBmii  bBb(  S  per  emt  gnmium  t  ektote 
MMMll  of  Khalara,  ditto,  S  per  cent  to     per  cent  pramlon. 

Sliioo  UMretani  thaaatnra  Miil  emtentof  ibe  raetralat  bnpOKd  by  fanr  ap—  tkt  —portiMon  ami  imgmtallm  wl 
eon  aad  grain  ramalni  aaaltared  in  Cbilr. 

Talpavalao  MHb  of  June,  184ft, 

GsosB  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  prindpal  Ports  within  the  Vke- 

Consulate  of  ^be  Province  of  Conoepcion  de  Chile  dunng  the  year  1845. 


NATIONS. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Veaa^ 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Invoice  Value 
of  Cargoee. 

Veaieb. 

Tonnage. 

Crews, 

loToiee  Valaa 
of  Canteea. 

naoiber. 

4 
96 
«7 

7 
11 

1 

I 

tcm*. 

tt,lll 

206 

aoG 

number. 

71 

m 

16*8 

i«a 

140 

19 
10 

£ 

number. 

9 
97 
68 

I 

• 

1 

1 

tooa. 

1,394 
14,266 
ti,67T 

%ii9 

l,ft4ft 
SW 

nmber. 
8ft 

917 
1673 
168 

m 

19 
IS 

£ 

1S7 
ISS 

is,ias 

4I,6S3 

3039 
am 

161 
189 

4%An 
41,797 

IS 
Si 

Rintaaa.—Dnrinfc  the  year  tbera  toocbed  at  tbia  port  Uie  BrlUA  diaomiT  eUpa  BtrM  amA  Pamtmrm, 
Preucb  admiral's  sbip  Ftr^mit. 

Biitiab  veiaeb  in  1844, 8,  Insnied  Talne  tt  cugoea  79,6001, 
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Gboss  Betam  of  Britidt  and  Foragn  Tirade  at  the  principal  Porto  within  Uie  Vioe- 
Consulate  at  Coqaimb(^  during  the  Year  endiag  31st  of  Decooaber^  1845. 

POBT  OF  CCMtUIMBO,  AND  ADJACENT  POBTS  OF  TONOOV  AKD  T0TORALII.IX}. 


NATIONS. 

A  R  R  I  r  B  D. 

DBPARTBD. 

Cnwi. 

lATOiea  Value 
<rf  Cargoes. 

V«MeU. 

Cram. 

Invoice  Tabu 
of  CuvoM. 

DBinber. 
91 
68 
1« 

S 

1 

1 

1 

UM. 

17.499 
9,S60 
S.786 
68B 
•90* 
SM 
IM 

aimbor. 

868 

734 

169 
48 
IS 
13 
0 

£    *.  4t. 
8,076  14  • 
119^  0  0 

ft48'  •  0 
606  0  D 

■WBbc*. 

91 
69 
10 

3 

1 

1 

1 

tons. 

0,300 
S.7S6 
G8S 
309 
108 
199 

Bumber. 
868 
7M 
1«9 
48 
13 
19 
9 

^  i. 
131^   0  • 
0,490    0  0 
67^1   •  • 

7fie%  0  0 
9M  a  • 

IS6 
l« 

41^ 

1870 

sias 

iaS,OM  14  6 
190,038  •  0 

136 
148 

4IJ34 
40,03s 

1870      I9I9JS89  0  • 
SI93       166,ma  0  • 

Coqmmbo^  31st  of  De»mber,  1845. 

The  tolal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Chile,  in  1844,  amoonted 

to  1,105,221  dollarp,  and  the  total  imports  from  Chile,  to  750,370  dollars, 
showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  in  1844,  of  354,851  dollars. 
In  1843  the  balance  was  191,907  dollars,  and  in  1842,  it  was  808,637  dollarfl>— 


BXPORTS  TO  OHILB. 


Fkk,  oil,  oBd  ■permKrti  vondlM  

SUooa,  fblDBloa,  pinkp,  ft«.  

HmIs,  ipan,  and  naikl  atom  

ProrUoiu,  beer,  aad  opirito  

Brnd-ataft  

Ttoboeen  ,  

W«...  

Sagar  

Nanahiebirea  of  aU  kibda  

NoMnuMrated,  and  aoaditea  

Dovneatle  export*..  

Poreifn  exporta  

 Total  axparta  


dolUn. 
6,913 
7,&39 
S,13S 
68.489 
98,461 
6,411 
9.998 
99,990 
708,991 
9^14 


896,049 
948,976 


1,109,191 


lUPORTS  FROH  CHILE. 


Bullion  and  nedo  

Copper,  pig*,  oar,  aodold....  •••• 

Dye-wood*  

Leghorn,  atraw,  and  chip  bata....... ... 

Wool,  not  exMedlBS  aevea  eaatsper  lb., 

Coooa  .••  

Hoiop........  

llMIHfMtlim  

SoBdrin,  aad  wHMBomenMd  

Salt  

Total  Impovta  


Ammut. 


doUara. 
189317 
a99,8«« 
8,845 
183SS 
19,817 
M.43I 

M79 
»7,95l 
600 


790^0 


CHILUN  TRADE  WITH  FRANCE  DURING  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  TUE 

YEAR  1843. 

NaviffoiioH. — The  number  of  vessels  under  the  French  flag,  which  arrived  at  Valpa- 
raiso during  the  first  half  year  of  1843  hicreased  in  a  remarkable  manner,  compared 
to  the  same  period  of  1842. 

The  arrivals  amounted  to  twenty-six  vessels  of  7248  tons;  and  the  departures  to 
twenty-flve  vessels  of  6401  tons.  Ten  vessels  came  direct  from  France,  and  seven  were 
fitted  out  for  this  destination. 

Trade. — ^The  French  products  bought  at  Valparaiso  sold  off  well;  but  not  mer- 
chandises destined  for  Bolivia  and  Peru,  countries  where  political  dissensions  cooUaQe 
to  be  very  prejudicial  to  commercial  operations. 

The  French  manufactories  begin  to  reap,  in  Chile,  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  which  they 
have  for  some  time  made,  to  augment  their  transactions  and  stru^le  against  foreign 
competition.  Several  French  articles  of  silk  have  latterly  obtained  at  Valparaiso  a 
marked  preference  over  similar  Chinese  products. 

A  fact  to  be  remarked  is,  that  France  has  succeeded  to  excel,  in  Chile,  in  its  own 
silks,  the  sathUf  serges,  Ustonnerie,  groe  de  netpleSf  and  the  tewing  sUk  of  China.  Thus, 
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black  tatini  o  :  China,  thirty-three  inches  broadj  remain  without  bayers  at  the  price  of 
eleven  rial^  whereas  black  $aUtu  of  France  place  themselves  easily  at  twenty  rials, 
The  serges  of  China,  offered  at  eight  rials,  and  that  of  France  at  eleven  rials;  gros  de 
naples  of  China,  called  glazed^  of  twenty-six  inches  in  breadth,  sells  with  difficulty  at 
five  rials  ;  and  that  of  France,  of  twenty-two  inches,  fetch  from  nioe  to  eleven  rials.  Th» 
UttoM  of  China  are  completely  neeleeted.  In  a  word,  French  sUlu  in  general,  have  ob- 
tained a  favour  which  was  justified  by  the  good  quality  of  the  Muffs  exported.  These 
facts  will  fix,  no  doubt,  the  attention  of  the  French  export  trade. 

China,  boides,  imported  formerly  by  wholesale  into  Chile,  sAotpis  of  fenm^Hie  sergia, 
embroidered ;  the  imitations  which  the  French  make  of  these  tissues,  are  dispersed  over 
the  market,  where  they  exclude  those  of  China.  A  recent  exportation  of  this  Frendi 
article  has  had  equal  success  at  Lima.  • 

France  has  until  now  exceeded,  in  Chile,  in  the  sale  of  shawls  :  by  the  el^nce  of 
their  designs,  the  splendour  of  the  colours,  and  particularly  by  the  shades,  Ulac,violetf 
lavender^  which  the  Chinese  never  could  import,  as  tiiey  arrived  nearly  always 
u/orm-etUm,  or  damaged.  But  China  still  distinguishes  itself  by  the  quality  of  the 
principal  material  which  it  uses,  by  the  strength  of  its  shawls,  the  fringes  of  which  are 
fuller  than  those  of  France. 

Sftatrb,  embroidered  in  the  loom  by  machine,  which  the  French  designate  CKutese 
^amU  of  two  colour*,  cost  in  China,  in  the  beginning  of  1843,  six  piastres;  similar 
French  articles  could  not  then  be  established  for  less  than  from  forty  francs  to  forty-two 
francs  ;  and  although  the  progress  of  the  French  manufactures  have  eniU>led  them  to  be 
produced  at  a  leaser  price,  the  advantage  is  still  on  the  side  of  China. 

Ribboiu  are  furnished  almost  exclusively  by  Switseiiand  and  Germany. 

Imports  into  I^ance  from  Chile  in  1842. 


II  BRCHANDISBS. 


Weight, 
lfeMur«,ar 
Quaatkj. 


TRADK. 


O  1  N  ■  B  A  I. 


Quantity. 


Talne. 


■  P  B  O  I  A  U 


Copper,  pan,  irf  fint  fbatoo  


Nitrato  of  aoda  

Bark  of  qninqninm  

Hofter-ol- peart  

Praits  for  Mcd  

Cottan-wool  

R«w  •kini  

lodigo  

Cocoa  

BalBM  

Remain*  of  gold  and  ailTer  work 

Cochineal  

Djrcing  wood*  

Poarli,  rval  

W«»l  

Tin,  raw  

CoITm  

UUMr  article*  


kOogramef. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

diltu. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto. 

diuo. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 
fmmmea. 
kttofraiBM. 

dUto. 

ditto. 


Total  

rnitciuiNo  TiABi. 

1841  

IMO   -  

1839  



1837  

Average  docenaial  18S7— M. 


».0«,"0S 
70,900 

ir.3,s00 
«ia,iot 

191,700 
ISl.iOO 
16,300 
187,400 
S,300 
S,t00 
1,000 
163,000 
LfOO 
13,400 
17,liO 


1,061,400 
90,000 
887.700 
007,400 
S3»,S00 
S04,OM 
I7S.ltO 
303.700 
2ti0,G00 
I6S,70t 
60.000 
««.100 
SI,IOO 
SI.000 
30,000 
SS,800 
19,700 

n,ioo 


4.400,900 


4,183,000 
3,893,000 
4,341,000 
3,308,000 

6,302,000 
3,831,000 


»77,»00 
413,400 
634,100 
133,100 
106,800 
131,100 
99,400 
la9,90> 

1U,700 
13S 
S,100 
1.700 

143,300 
I»0 
3,400 

07,600 


IraBca. 

77S,80» 
41,800 
Ml. 0*0 

9B9;M8 
S44,900 
SU^TOO 
100,980 
340,600 
413,800 
101,408 
1,708 
fi4,IO0 
80,388 
39.100 
90.000 
4,M0 
41,000 
74^ 
93.108 


3,808,100 


8,709,888 

8.S0BuiS0 

9.417j000 
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TlMiiM.orBUk   

■  -  ■■-  of  wool  i 

 of  cotton  , 

■  o(  Aax  and  b«H>p  

Dilnkablea—wlnm  

 braiMly,  nad  liquora 

I'aper  and  ita  ippllcatloiu  

Perfumery  

Mnecry  

SkiM,  worked  

■  prepared. 


Wearing  apparel  

Patt«rv,  glaaiiea.and  crvMi>U>  • 

Dienalla  and  ntetal  worka  

Paablotia  

Anna  

Uedicinw,  made  np  

Toya  

Plates,  of  metal  

Gold  and  atlTor  wmre  

P«lu  

Divara  sniolM  of  FuWan  In- 

doatry  

WrttfaiB  or  pitettnc  Ink  

Other  artkiM  


Total  

PBBCiDiMa  yuma. 

1841  

IMO  

Ift39  

ISM  

iwr  

ATcra(e  deceanlal  1SS7— S0. 


Weight, 
Heaaure,  or 
QiUBtltT. 


kibwrames. 

ditro 

ditto. 

ditto, 
bectnlirrea. 

diiio. 
kilogramea, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

dttln. 

dittn. 

fraiica. 
kilogramea. 

fraoi-a. 
kilooranw*. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 
gramm-.a. 
fraoci. 

kilnnamea. 

dillo. 


T  R  A  D  B. 


o  mm  B n A i>. 


Quantity. 


16,600 
42,200 
33,800 
10,400 
la^ST 
1.471 
S8G,U00 
104,300 
SO,.-WO 
13,000 
96,500 
13,000 

d3,aoo 

«5,4O0 
l.'^,000 
13,000 
9,300 


0,100 
1»,4(HI 


Value. 


fra  nca, 

1,678,700 
1,314,700 
6»),300 

:ti3,aoo 

731,000 
189.000 
864,500 
730,400 
M»,5I0 

sii,noo 

168,300 
460,000 
4^0,000 
3!19,I00 
101,400 
160,800 
139,400 
106,700 
98,000 
90.000 
S9,000 

80,!00 
77.200 
86,300 


11.008300 


14,151,000 
14,978,000 
11,OI7/>00 
7.084,000 


>  r  »  0  I  4  L. 


QoaBtlty. 


16,6«0 
41,400 
tS,100 
8,500 
IS,UO 
1,398 
S83,900 
104,300 
S8,000 
13,000 
34.400 
113,000 

B!MO0 

'V,eoo 

15,000 
11.400 
9,300 
83,570 


0,100 
1N400 


Value. 


frit  no*. 
1^7i.i00 
1,302/100 
46Z,I00 
179,500 
730,600 

itii,9eo 

858,500 
730,400 
464,700 
344.310 
155,000 
400,000 
407,000 
397,500 
157,700 
19,800 
139,400 
10u.iOtl 
93,000 
83.000 
89,000 

R0,3t0 

743,400 


10,335,000 


1S,K3I,000 
13,964,600 
8,759,000 
6,097.000 

a,Bl^«W 


CHIUAN  MINES. 

By  an  old  Spanish  law  sUU  in  force  in  Chile,  every  encouragement  is  given  to 
search  for  mines.  The  discoverer  may  work  a  mine  in  any  ground,  by  paying  five  shil- 
lings;  and  before  paying  this  he  may  try,  even  in  the  garden  of  another  man,  for 
twenty  days.  In  the  copper- mines,  the  men  have  little  time  allowed  for  their  meals ;  and 
during  both  summer  and  winter  they  begin  when  it  is  light,  and  leave  off*  at  dark.  (In 
Chile  the  summer  days  are  shorter,  and  the  winter  days  longer,  than  in  England.^  They 
are  (at  the  mines  of  Jajuel)  paid  about  one  pound  sterling  a  month,  tt^ther  with  food. 
This  food  consists  of  sixteen  figs,  and  two  small  loaves  of  bread  for  breakfast,  boiled 
beans  for  dinner,  and  broken  roasted  wheat  grain  for  supper.  They  scarcely  ever  taste 
meat.  They  have  to  clothe  themselves  and  to  support  their  families  with  this  pound 
per  month. 

On  arrival  at  the  gold-mines  of  Taquil  (Jajuel),  Mr.  Darwin  was  surprised  at  the  pale 
appearance  of  the  men.  The  mine  is  450  feet  deep,  and  each  man  brings  up  nearly  two 
hundred  weight  of  ore.  With  this  load  they  have  to  climb  up  the  alternate  notches  cut 
in  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  in  a  ziff-zag  line  up  the  shaft.  The  meo  (who  are  quite 
naked,  except  drawers)  ascend  with  this  heavy  load  from  the  bottom.  Even  young  men, 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  do  this,  although  their  muscular  development  of  body  is 
far  from  completed. 

Mr.  Darwin  says,  that  the  apirea  live  entirely  on  boiled  beans  and  bread  ;  they 
would  prefer  the  bread  alone,  but  the  masters,  finding;  that  they  cannot  work  so  hard 
upon  this,  insist  on  their  eating  the  beans  also.  Their  pay  is  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-eight  shillings  a  month  ;  they  leave  the  mine  only  once  in  three  weeks,  when 
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they  stay  with  their  families  for  two  days.  As  a  means  of  prerentiag  the  men  from  ab- 
stracting any  of  the  gold,  or  gold  ore»  the  owners  establish  a  very  summary  and  stringent 
tribunal.  Whenever  the  superintendent  finds  a  lump  of  ore  secreted  for  theft,  its  fall 
value  ii  stopped  out  of  the  wages  of  all  the  men,  so  that  tbey  watch  over  each  other, 
each  having  a  direct  interest  in  the  honesty  of  all  the  rest. 

The  amount  of  labour  they  undei^o  is  greater  than  that  of  slaves ;  being  to  a  certain 
extent  masters  of  their  own  actions,  they  bear  up  against  what  would  wear  down  most 
men.  Living  for  weeks  tf^tber  in  the  most  desuaie  spots*  when  they  descend  to  the 
villages  on  feast'dayi  there  is  no  excess  or  extravagance  into  which  uiey  do  not  run. 
Tliey  occasionally  gain  a  considerable  sum,  and  then,  like  sailors  with  prize-money,  tbey 
soon  squander  it.  They  drink  excesuvely,  buy  quantiUes  of  clothes,  and  in  a  few  days 
return  to  the  mines  without  a  penny.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that  this  thought- 
lessness as  with  sailors,  is  the  result  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  made  dependent  upon 
others  rather  than  on  themselves.  Their  daily  food  is  found  them,  and  they  acquire  no 
habitual  care  as  to  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  white  the  temptation  to  enjoyment  and  the 
means  of  paying  for  it  occur  at  the  same  times.  How  different  is  this  from  the  system 
in  Cornwall^  where  the  men  think  for  themselves,  and  form  an  intelligent  body. 

The  miners  here  spoken  of  are  a  different  set  of  men  from  the  apires,  who  are  those 
that  bring  up  the  heavy  burdens.  The  miners  dig  the  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  mine 
while  the  apirts  are  simply  labourers,  much  like  the  bricklayers'  labourers,  but  who  carry 
less  heavy  loads,  and  up  a  much  less  height  Mr.  Darwin  illustrates  the  extraordinary 
labour  which  the  optres  undergo : — "  According  to  the  general  regulation,  the  apire  is  not 
allowed  to  halt  for  breath,  except  the  mine  is  six  hundred  fieet  de^  The  average  load 
is  considered  as  rather  more  than  300  pounds,  and  I  have  been  assured  that  one  of  300 
pounds  (twenly-two  stones  and  a  half ),  by  way  of  a  trial,  has  been  brought  np  from  the 
deepest  mine  I   At  the  time  the  apires  were  winging  up  the  usual  load  twelve  times  in 


appear  cheerful— -their  bodies  are  not  very  muscular.  They  rarely 
week,  and  never  oflener,  and  then  only  the  hard  dry  cbarqui  (dried  beeO.  Although 
with  a  knowledge  that  the  labour  is  volunury,  it  waii,  nevertheless,  quite  revolting  to  see 
the  state  in  which  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  mine ;  their  bodies  bent  forward, 
leaning  with  their  arms  on  the  steps,  their  legs  bowed,  the  muscles  quivering,  the  per- 
spiration streaming  from  their  faces  over  their  breasts,  their  nostrils  distended,  Uie  corners 
of  their  mouth  forcibly  drawn  back,  and  the  expulsion  of  their  breath  the  most  laborioDi^ 
each  time,  from  habit,  they  utter  an  articulate  cry  of  '  ay-ay,*  which  ends  in  a  sound 
rising  from  deep  in  the  chest,  but  shrill  like  the  note  of  a  fife.  After  sta^ering  to  the  pile 
of  ores,  they  emptied  the  *  carpadio;'  in  two  or  three  seconds  recovering  their  breath,  they 
wiped  the  sweat  from  their  brows,  and,  apparently  quite  fresh,  descended  the  mine  i^n 
at  a  quick  pace.  This  appears  to  me  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  amount  of  labour 
which  habit  (fbr  it  can  be  nothing  else)  will  enable  a  roan  to  endure.** 

At  a  copper-mine  Mr.  Darwin  was  told  that  the  Chilian  miners  had  no  conception  of 
the  value  of  copper  pyrites  (a  rich  ore  of  copper)  until  informed  of  the  circumstance  by 
miners  from  this  country  :  the  Chilians  laughed  at  the  English  for  entertaining  such  a 
notion ;  but  the  English  afterwards  turned  the  laugh  against  them,  by  making  a  pro- 
fitable use  of  some  veins  of  this  ore,  which  they  had  bought  for  a  mere  trifie. 

The  mining  system  of  Chile  is  generally  conducted  as  follows: — There  are  two  prin- 
cipal persons  concerned  in  almost  every  mine,  the  proprietor  and  the  habUitador:  the 
first,  or  the  actual  miner,  lives  at  hu  bacieDda  or  farm,  and  attends  to  the  details  of 
working  the  ore.  The  habilitador  resides  at  one  or  other  of  the  sea-port  towns ;  he  is 
the  mining  capitalist,  by  whose  means  the  miner  is  enabled  to  proceed  with  his  work. 
The  habititadors  are  generally  diligent  and  prudent  men  ;  the  proprietor  or  miner  is  too 
often  improvident.  The  proprietor  fanns  hu  own  ground,  obtamiog  from  his  farm  v^e- 
tables  and  sometimes  live  stock  for  the  subsistenee  of  his  miners.  The  melting-house  is 
also  generally  built  on  his  hacienda,  and  the  ore  is  brought  to  his  door  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  These  farmer-miners  rarely  work  a  mine  with  their  own  unassisted  capital ;  they 
are  seldom  wealthy,  and  when  they  are  so,  il  is  found  more  advantageous  to  share  with 
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the  habilitador,  who  takes  charge  of  the  business  part  of  the  coneeni.  The  miner  b  fre- 
quently whhout  funds,  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  habilitador,  who  makes  what  terms  he 
pleases. 

The  Chilian  system  has,  however,  undergone  some  change  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  capital. 

There  are  at  Coquimbo  some  considerable  French  trade-houses.  Mr.  Lambert,  who 
was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  school,  in  France,  has  constructed  reverberatory  furnaces, 
Bud  to  be  the  best  in  Chile. 

Coquimbo  is  the  centre  of  the  copper-mine  trade,  and  Copiapo  of  the  silver-mines.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  this  latter  port  sent  to  Europe,  by  way  of  Valparaiso,  from  18S1 
to  1841,  ivielve  millions  of  piastres  worth  of  silver,  in  bars,  about  2,650,000/.  sterling 

A  great  number  of  foreign  vessels,  whovint  the  coasts  of  the  PaciBc  Ocean,  go  to 
Coquimbo,  Huasco,  and  Copiapo,  to  bring  away  copper  ore,  chiefly  for  England  and  the 
United  Sutes. 

The  mines  of  the  province  of  Coquimbo  are  in  the  Cordillera^  and  in  the  hills  toward 
the  sea,  and  in  the  chain  of  mountuns  of  the  interior.  The  richness  of  the  ore  have 
caused  tihese  mines  to  be  chiefly  those  explored. 

By  a  law  of  the  Chilian  congress  which  came  into  operation  in  1841,  the  exportation 
of Jlour  and  com  Is  free  of  duty. 

By  a  law,  dated  March  8,  1841,  foreign  toines  and  sptrtft  pay  a  transit  duty  at  the 
Rate  of,  per  case  or  cask,  of  twelve  bottles     }  rials  per  month. 
„     per  cask,  under  9  gallons  ^  „  „ 

„         ,j      from  10  to  20  gallons     1     „  „ 
»  21  to  30     „        \\  „ 
..31  to  60     „        21  „ 
„         „         „  61  to  80     „        3    „  „ 
„  81  to  100     „        4    „  „ 
„         „  101  to  120     „        5  „ 
„         „         „  120  and  upwards      6    „  „ 
Hides  with  the  hair  on,  skins  of  Guanaco,  Vicuna,  or  Alpaca;  wool  in  the  fleece, 
washol  or  nnwashed ;  suet  or  fat ;  tallow  ;  common  salt  in  stones  or  bags,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  salt  in  small  boxes ;  silver  bullion  ;  silver,  wrought  or  unwrought ;  trinkets,  of 
gold,  of  silver,  or  precious  stones,  imported  in  transit,  upon  re-exportation  by  sea,  are 
charged  with  a  transit  duty  of  two  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  metals  in  bullion,  in  a 
wrought  or  unwrought  shape;  and  of  trinkets  of  gold,  of  silver,  or  of  precious  stones, 
which  are  only  charged,  on  re-exportation,  with  an  ad  valorem  transit  duty  of  one-quar- 
trr  per  cent.   None  of  these  articles,  however,  if  cleared  from  home  consumption,  pay  any 
transit  duty  at  all,  but  simply  the  import  duty.    And,  in  either  case,  whether  cleared  for 
home  consumption  or  for  re-exportation,  for  each  bill  of  entry  the  customs  claim  two  dol- 
lars currency. 

By  a  law  dated  December  30,  1840,  copper  nUneralt,  calcined  or  in  "  ^e**"  when  ex- 
ported to  foreign  ports  are  charged  with  a  municipal  duty  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  OF  CHILE. 

A  DBcnsB  establishing  a  statisfiGal  board  was  passed  in  1 843.  Copiapo 
declared  a  major  port.  Importation  of  foreign  coal  permitted  through  the  ports 
of  Papuda,  Tongoi,  TotoraliUo,  Chanarol,  Pena  Blanca,  and  La  Herradara;  but 
only  from  maior  ports.  Bills  of  health  must  be  brought  by  vessels  signed  by 
C^Uian  consnls. 
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SPANISH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 


TARIFF  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  VALUATIONS  OF  NATIONAL  AND  FOREIGN 

MERCHANDISE. 

Thb  ChiUan  Cwtom  DutiM  are  generally  levied  on  the  Valoation.    Duties  oa  the  Valas 
are  levied  according  to  a  speofied  Tariff  of  Prices  as  follows  : 


IMPORT  DOTI 11. 


Adila,  mnittks  lb. 

 tartuic  da. 

—  Bitric  do. 

lUvw,  ban  marc 

— iMr,  H<4ii«l*',  fmI  M. 

  d«.      ImitttiMi  Ik. 

 do.  LibritM  (for  dWsriiu) 

oanttlaiat  twwM)lM*«  «sd, 
and  vpta  tkrM  tmdbm  ■quan 

nal   aacb 

  do.  (oiitattMi  tf*f, 

- — —  wire.  Sriacado,  ml  cm. 

—  4a.  IfBiUtioB  lb. 

MiiB&ctarad.  viiBUt..  aare 

'—      do.      old.  do. 

FliMniis  aad  millunr  woapona  : 
MtUtanr    award  a,  onttnoDled 

with  braoo,  withoat  belta.  .Mch 

Poila  pair 

■UturTBabMtn  alMlorlMidwi 

Mabbuda  Mteb 

BMvy  wtUlarj,  broDM  ....qall. 

—  iroo  d*. 

Owam  sad  oMam, 

  fMllM  do. 

Poreawlon  capa  lOM 

AacAtora,  large  and  null.,  .qntl. 

MfariDg  appantiu  do. 

BUUud  tMlM,  not  liatailDg  tte 


dolh 


^—  bnt.  air— t.. ... 
—  tenatawMt... 
ProoiUa  Mm,  pan. 
— —  ndxsd  • 


.«W!b 

..AOS. 
...do. 
.401). 
-lb. 


Dtotfltod  splrita  t— 
AbImOb  Im  bottlM  and  esautna 
dU»)..caaaatof  two  bottlw 

mmmr,  la  bontoa  U  boblOT 

—  la  my  attar  wiaal  ....galL 

CUar.  ia  batdaa  ISbottleo 

la  aav  othar  T«aaal,.,.|[an. 
Braai*  Miaplriia  al  wlaaa.  •: 
AgaMtela  al  wlaa  ..H  botttoa 
— —  «a.  la  aayaMMrTCMal 
tail 

 EivMlaefwIaa  lb 


—  OoBeTk,  in  rtoa*  or  glaaa 

bottlaa  ISbottloa 

— —  do.  ta  any  other  veoael 
SaU. 

Uoaaaia,  Miotolaa  or  riMoHa,  in 
^    ■   13bottUa 


KaafaaM  aa  braady) 


llavoM  


Wlaca.red,  in  bottl«a,.lS  bottlee 
do.  la  asr  Mber  Toaaol 

ran. 

wbtt«.labaWaa..»botdaa 
do.  1b  aay  otbor  raoaal 


Valoatlan. 


pia.  etm. 
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9 
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s 
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s 

M 
S 

s 


vMOba 
law  or 

1831,  Ar- 
ticlo  r. 


t  so 

4  0 

1  " 

0  80 

so 

8  0 

s 

«  0 

M 

SM  0 

SO 

If  0 

so 

9  0 

so 

4  0 

0  ss 

} « 

lO  0 

1  0 
0  ts 

}  >• 

iporiftirf 

jpedaid 

daty. 

daty. 

1  0 

S3 

t  0 

M 

i"'o 

M 

ad  raloron. 
10 
■paeUad 
daty. 


80 


S  0 
«d  Taloram. 

ad  rahreai. 

0  SS 
0  79 
■pMsiflod 
duty. 
S  0 

30 
SO 
■padSad 
daty. 

s"'o 

SO 

so 

7S 

Muaioal  boie*  wMfa  cyHndar, 
aaaaU  pocket,  frooi  tbtao  tn  nx 

Inebealoag..,,.,  « 

 otbara  larf  a,  from  too  to 

twealy  do.  do 

Capo,  eottoa.....  doa. 

—  wool  do. 

Bidlott,  eaanoa-baHii,  aod  abot  i 
Ballata  aad  abot,  balM  of  load 
qotl. 

BHnloloAf  Ibf  tpoftiflf  a**do« 
OaBBon^ialli,  Samba,  granadaa, 
aad  otbar  arfirilat  af  warliifa 

qatl. 

Botttaa.  phcbars.  aad^n,  Ac  1 
Akaraaaa,  of  ausa,  for  waiar, 
with  or  wlttmrt  cnrero,  fran 
olgbt  ta  twalra  laAaa  talgh 

Botalha  of  Waek  (laa*,  ardlavy 

do. 

BotriloBM  of  glaoa,  do......faU. 

Dam^iuaaaa  «f  gtaa*,  amptj. 
coBtalBlBf  tttm  two  la  ttaroa 
(bUobi  aash 

 cwn!alalBg  from  Caar  10  trm 

follaaa  do. 

Bottoaa 

Shir^  da  alMBbn 


IMPOKT  DDTIBS. 


Valiuika. 


 bono,  do. 

— —  pmelaia,dob 


 do.  platad,  larga  aad  plain 

for  mbMr**  aao  da. 

Othar  M»d  with  abaako,  pU^ov 
teey,  af  whalibaaa  ar  of  ban 

da. 

•fit 


—  da.aihaa» 

ebarqaaaio 

—  wtiboat  obaako,  piaroed 
with  two  or  mora  bolaa,  «4 
wbaleboaa,  aMtal.  aad  bona 

da. 

—  do.  lam  or  hdoII,  eararad 
with  any  Elad  af  itaaaa....dak 

ButtoB-meaUa,  ptorcad  with  oaa' 
or  mora  holii,  of  waa^  bora, 
and  bono  

Sraslara  or  atoraa  cf  aoppar  or 
lina^  of  tha  ardlaary  ahapa.  lb. 

—  eaat,  from  tea  to  flftaon 
incba*  diamalar  at  tht  aarftea 

doa. 

—  metal,  baaUre  abape,  ar- 
Baaaaatad,  from  twenty  10 
twanty-aix  InAea  high,  with 
or  wiwout  teapot  each 

Bnoea,  ooiton,  aaaa,  emamon, 
with  bncUee  and  trathara.  doa. 

 do.  without  boeUeo,  leather, 

or  lodta  rabbar  da. 

—  do.  knitted  do. 

 mlxad,  India  fMbbar....da. 

 d».aflfcaBdda  do. 

 elastle,  ta  pare^  af  fbar 

 .pami 
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1371 


IHPOHT  DVTIBt. 


BnMhMi  kmehM  (paial-hnnkM) 

—  bmu,  for  hofM*  do, 

'—  oapUlM,  haifi  fllottao'  and 

teUeliraihn  

 4o.  uU  Kod  teeU  bmakM 

da 

— -  do.  ihM  bnuhea  do, 

 MMbUloBM,  wlA  Kr  wl(b> 

ont  handle  d 

Coflte,  ivlih  or  vltbont  hiuka 
qatl. 

Cogiwt  pof,  MBtaialnc  Am  OM 
t*  Im  ptatM,  ttBi  nnTUBkhod 

dOB. 

— ds.Britidi  mW,  BOt  pUtod 
do. 

BM  cifM  np  to  twontT-M*; 
I«Am  loaf,  of  wood  ....oaeh 

—  do.  wiio  (Mm  aa  of  wood) 
Drawen,  knitMd,  cotton.. ..doa. 
 do.  wool,  mixed  with  cotton 

mad   do. 

WwiUmnii— 

Saba  aad  canoptaa,  cbooT,  au* 
hofaaj,  Md  atbar  wood,  with 
botao-bair  and  oOar  cuUmu 
each 

 of  Mbor  laferiov  kind  al 

wood,  TMiahad  do. 

 do.  can*  do. 

Chain,  abony,  aMhagaDy,  i 
otbar  kind  of  wmi,  wliboat 
anna,  wMh  hMMhab- and  othov 
paahlona...  doa, 

 do.  with  caoe  bottow..  .do. 

 othor  wood,  TaraUiad,  wlthl 

waodbettona  do.' 

—  do.  with  straw  do  do.' 

—  do.  wtlh  eaaa  do  do. 

mdo  wholly  of  caao  . .  .do. 

 kRB,  vanMbed  wood,  with 

«r  wttbovt  enabioBa  do. 

Oarito,  ^laytofc  Spanlab  (oMNia. 

-^^d^^AambanSpaalth 

iroaa 

—  rWtfatff,  enamelled,  filtor 
MtnK  IM 

 da,  Mt  —a»allad.  whit* 


TahMkM. 


CbKtoiUd  topOtnpUeal  aapa, 



Saaoapana  of  tmn.  ttoacd.  No*, 
o  U  doa. 

—  anaiDollcd  do. 

BaUi,      katber,  for  chUdien 

do. 

aword,  plain-,  .*,.-...,. do, 
Hooiw,  wood,  of  envT  daatfip. 

tioa  

■     ■  ino*«  ••>■•>■••••■*••• 

Whiw  load  da. 

Iron  chains,  abor*  balf-an-tecb 

ladiaMter....  do. 

~—  otbor  kind  for  dop,  traca, 

te.  do. 

Can^Uaiti^  dn.  and  of  nr. 

nkhodAaattrpo  dot. 

 braaa,  ordinary  do. 

Caadlaa,  apMraMcaa  lb. 

—  waj,  mixed  and  —had 

4o, 

 atnovlaa  do, 

—  tnllaw  do. 

HMs,  «apa,  and  booneta.  *!■ 
Han's  eapa,  with  or  wliboat  «ap 

mnta,  lana  and  HaaU.  ai 
atnA.  doih,  plalB,  wiAont 

nrbnmiM  aach 

 do.  o&or  kind  i 

^  do.  Bkla.«<ler  «i 

 do.  atbrr  kM  (aaM 

•nar}. 


pla.  eta. 
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mPOBT  DUTIKS. 


If  en's  oraa,  with  or  wlihont  cap- 
fronts,  large  or  small,  oU^Un 

^b>ai 

 oap-froBts,of  lanihar....do. 

Straw,  Colvasbla  da. 

 BnropeaD,    ftr  cblldren, 

trimmed  and  aoctrinined..do. 

—  do.  tat  wman,  larye 
rimmed,  witboat  triaunlor* 

do.^ 

—  do.  est  bam  tta  shape  of 
capo,  with  Mmmlni*  do. 

 do.  witfaawt  ttrlMmlBfi  ..do. 

 da.  for  mm  do. 

—  Ham,  ooarte,  ordinary 
qnality,  caPed  madia  tama  oi 
petata  do. 

—  from  dsewberr,  for  taUon, 
ordinary  doL 

—  do.  for  ^Idren,  of 
batter  qoality,  and  dyed  ..  .do^ 

  do.  oOier  Uad,  not  dyad, 

culled  machilos  do. 

—  do.  snail  lim  do. 

  do.  Bragnat  Uitoa,  aame 

qnaliiT  as  msebitao  da. 

 called  Brefwet  da, 

Pelt,  vamlabed,  for  sailors.,  .da , 

  cnromen    sheep.wool  for 

child  reo,  trimmed  earb 

 do.  mil  lilmnwid  ....do. 

SUk  and  cotton  ptnah,  lonnd, 

trimmed  ....do. 

Pnr,  net  trlmmad,  aillinry^  end 

for  nans  ...do. 

 nraad.  trlaunad  do. 

 do,  not  trimmed  do. 

SQk,  for  wnnan,  trimmed  and 

•numented  due 

Bands  and  tibboBS  for  trimming, 
of  parcbmast,  BMraooa.  and 
otbrr  leatbar  and  tliaar,  *<>. 

do, 

Unt  lb. 

Plon^ui  and  pkmifa  shares,  of 

Iron  qntL 

Caiddrona,  dlgastars,  and  aauoa- 


of  boo,  with  handles 


Pimdaa  of  cast  boa,  not  ttnaed, 
of  from  lOOIba.  wolgbt  and  np- 
wards  qntl. 

Pailas  and  pendes,  Iran  8lb.  tt 
OSIb.  weight,  sf  copper  lb. 

—  of  wroagbt  Iron   .do. 

— —  of  cast  Im  tioaed  do. 

—  do.         aot  tinned 

qnlL 

Taeboa,  of  orAlaary  rita,  ap  ta 
thrao  piataa,  of  i«d  capper 

doa. 

do.      of  iron   do. 

Seeka  for  infant  childten,  vt  cot> 

tea  or  wool  do. 

Shirts  I— 
Of  ootten.  whilo  and  eoloamd, 

mixed  will)  lax  .....do. 

—  do.  other  kind  do. 

or  flsEK  and  hemp  do. 

Of  wool  (of  baine)  for  sailors,  .da.' 

Blacking,  via.  :— 

In  tin  boxes,  of  from  flva  to  six 

oaneea,raw  don. 

In  paste,  la  cakas  lb, 

Uqnld,  in  earAen  pota,  of  fhw 

IS  to  lOonneas,  raw  .doa. 

do.  18  to  M  do.  do.  do. 

do,   Mt«46do.d«.  do. 

Wax,  wbiia  and  yellow  qalL 

Sealing-wax  In  stkks  lb. 

SdsMurs,  (is.:— 

Sbwars,  formorlaa  (ordinary)  op 
ta  two  iMkta  broad  .te. 


Talnatbn. 


pla.  da. 
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IMPOET  DUTIES. 


SbMn,  eicepoloi,  apM  OT«  tmA 
in  widtli  4o>. 

TVwM  (aclMon}  whk  Im  ud 
■mall  KkMM,  of  one  (w.  - 
•onfcr  bone  triiDndiiK)....ao. 

 tar  triors,  with  larco  Mrew, 

froB  10  U  IB  incbM  loni..  .do 

  do.  wtdiout  icnw,  from  i 

to  IS  iadiM  <to. 

—  aboep  ■bMrti  eommoa  ..do 
 for  cuttlDf  tin  lor  iold< 

■mltli'a  work  -do 

—  eontiaon,  of  cut  iron,  for 
drcoMukantop  to  Bn  Indm 

do. 

 do.  oOm  frwa       to  tight 

iaahf  loaf  do. 

Natls,  Tis  :— 

Ofeoppor  Mni  eomporitkni  loDsn 

tbon  ono  Inch  qstl. 

Of  Iron,  loDKor  than  ooo  ladkdo. 

 bntdo  lb. 

  for  bor«e-aboelBK  qntL 

Ri*ota  of  copper  do. 

 of  Iron  <lo- 

Broad-he»dod.  uted    fin-  oma- 

nenting:  trunk*,  of  bronio,  and 

alao  of  copper  per  1000 

Other  klndo,  Iom  than  one  inch 

ioaf,  o(  copper  lb. 

.  of  Iron,  Ae  do. 

Olne.  in  cakos  do. 

Itinglati  -do. 

Collar*  and  CraTato,TiE.  t— 
Oorbatoa,  tar  Miilon,  of  wool  only 

or  Blaed  with  cotton  .dot, 

Gorttatlnei  for  non,  of  all  klndi. 

of  atair  do. 

Coelloa  for  men.  of  tattoo.. ..do. 

 Of  flax  do. 

Kopea,  Jarcta,  viz. 

Of  hemp,  and  of eTery  otherma 

trrlal,  white  and  tarred. .  .qaiL 

 old,  not  At  for  nae  do. 

fitrinn  for  Hnalcal  InammMta. 
Alanbra  (mei^llc),  for  all  Unda 

of  inatnimenta  la  gMwral,.  .tb. 
Giwrdaa  (gut),  for  gnilara  and 

Tlolina.  rroM 

Eutorcbarioa    (aurloga  wound 

nmnd  wiih  aeialUe  wiraa)  do. 

do  do. 

Boo(a,*is.^— 

Of  calf  akin,  ready  naade.. .  .each 
— 'lacae^iiipvcole  offrar 
per  parcel 

—  BtripB  of  leader  lor  trim, 
mlnp  doa. 

Leee-np  boota,forwowB  ...do 

  lor  men  do* 

Boeta  and  akoea,  via.  :— 
Sllppen,  oommno,  of  cotton,  woe), 
and  akin,  for  women  and  men 
dos. 

  trimtned  with  ailk,  for  wo- 
men, or  oiherwiaa  trimmed 
and  ornamented  do., 

Sboo^  aapatone*  (galodtee),  of 
oil«alf.auD,  for  man  do^ 

— —  (napatoa)  of  Indla^rabbw  for 
women  and  for  maa  do. 

  do.  maDnfactarad,  ftir  boya, 

of  calf-akin,  ap  M  aeTeB  Incfaea 
lens  do. 

  do.  other  kiad,  for  sallon 

do. 

 do.  other  kind  eommon^do. 

 for  airif,  up  In  Mmt  ioehea 

lone,  of  iBoroceo  leather  at>d  it 
caHHAln  do. 

— >  do.  of  emy  kind  of  tiaaoe 
do. 
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IMPORT  DUTIES. 


Boots  and  Shoaa:—  (cMCHMMd) 
 do.  for  weaaea.  of  toaCi' 

aUn,  embrelderad  dec 

  do.  plain  do. 

  do.  of  motoeoo  laalher  or 

odf-aUn  do. 

 do.  of  aatia  ar  ntf  attec 

«e«»tptlim  af  etaT.  do. 

  eat  oaly  (oarWa}  mat  made 

M,  of  loeti'  akin,  erttcaideied 
IS  pain 

 da.,plaia  do- 

 de»orBM>reooe  leethw...do 

Braid  and  cord,  of  ootna  Ik 

 er  wool  do. 

Cord  of  aUver  ox- 

  gald......"j.   do. 

Horaa,  aotaa  of  eattte,  whole 

per  1001 

 do.  tipeef.  do. 

—  caara^  of  ataf,  aaUrs  ac 

not  lb. 

Cotton-wool,  net  |idwd....^aB. 

 picked  do. 

Palatara' selaais  of  orery  kind, 

prepared  •  Jk 

CaeUllOBH.  .  for  ewpeaten* 


for  annlara'  aw,  daahle- 


CaehlUoe,  far  batchera'  nae,  itot 
exeeedlDf  ci^  lacbee  loBb 
and  hunlmc  kaires  .do. 

—  do.,  beidaqoea  ...do. 

—  do.,  table.kaiTaa,  carriaf. 
knlve*.  with  horn  or  beae 
iHwdlaa^tBd  thablalefkaarix 
la  tea  iaehee  da. 

  do.,  with  forb.  eaperfor, 

with  hory  haadloa,  for  Aradt 
do, 

  do,  aiber  Mad..  do, 

 dOs  cammaa,  with  haadlea 

of  whalebeae,  wood,  heia.  Iron, 
and  bona  

NavijaB,  tar  aaHera'  aee  do. 

Chalbe,  ia  wooden  caaeo,  eom. 
ni»  gram 

—  fiw  oarpentera' nae  do. 

Caatora  of  pottery,  caniBtoB,  op 

to  fonrtncheabifh.....parlOO 
 eaperior,  oralateeeltHir..lb. 

—  da.  other  klnd,aote«rwdlng 
four  Inchea  bi|b  dos. 

Spoona,  via.  ;— 

Cucharaa,  of  copper,  plated,  for 
tea  or  eoAe  do. 

 do-,  ethw  Uad.  do. 

  of  Iran,  tinned,  for  tea  or 

GofliM  ETOaa 

 do.,  other  kind  do. 

—  of  whito  metal,  Qenoan  ad. 
*er,  far  tea  or  cuffee  doa. 

 do.,  other  kioda  of  the  ordi- 
nary aice  do. 

 do.,  Bngliah,  for  lea  or  cof- 
fee   groaa 

—  do.,  other  ktod  do. 

Soap  apoooa,  cndiaronea,  of  Ger- 

aan  ailver  doa. 

-  of  tinned  Iron  do. 

-  of  Britlah  metal  do. 

Cniraaa  of  metal  «*cfa 

Copper  and  Braaa,  via. 
Cobre<red),inbaraor  ingots,fM 

exportatMW  <|ntL 

  aheet  copper.  lb. 

  worked  up  into  ecanaion 

piece*,  weighins  8lba.  and  op- 

warda  do. 

 old,nolfitforaae....4alL 


VidBiiiaa. 
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IMPORT  DDTIB8. 


TatoBtton. 


Cmer  tmi  Brua :— <cMf  fmw4 
Cobra,  rad.  In  hmI)  pleoM,  fn 

aponattMt   qntl. 

BnM.alM«t.  lb. 

.  win  (almtin},  for  tnorical, 

iMtraaenla  to.' 

 do.,otbOTUiid  do. 

 1b  flat  or  (ooBd  koopa  for 

•TBUBraUH  wrrl^g—  4a- 

HmuIm  «•  eobra  Ibr  wporttttn, 

MiMnri  or«,  rmw  quti. 

 do.,  Mldiwd  or  bonit. .  .da. 

— ~  bi  tbe  Arat  stage  «f  auia- 

fmebm  (Ant  fusloa)  do. 

Saica  lb. 

IHoa  (dadoaX  of  Ivory,  BoOwr- 

Of-fcarl,  and  banc  dodt. 

ThlBbWaw  of  atrol,  of  iron,  of 

whltaaad  joUow  iaetal,.groai 
—  mpi^Mi  Ibr  Bail  laalieTa 
„  do. 
Mlnenl  watrra.  In  ordlnair  bat- 

tl««  19  b«ti«a 

Colocsa  water,  la  lorg  narrow 

bottle^  ofcanunan  ctaaa....da 
Oranira  iowor  water.  In  ordinary 

battlaa  do. 

Lnmdn  w«nr,  to  half-botUn 
11  balf-bottlca 

Splnta  of  ttrrpentlna  gall. 

■nnnel,  in  ordinary  laarna...  Jb. 
 eat  taito  ptecvs  of  dltora 

abapoi^  for  artittdBl  dowera 
do. 

 do.,  with  Bton«a,  for  flawcra 

and  otber  piirpoaea......(roaa 

Eaaery,  for  pollabing  aolL 

AnvOa.  of  lr£[. ...  .7  T.d-. 

lBk,*is.t— 

Cb»cae,la  calaa,  far  drawli^ 

Writing  ink,  in  amall  bottle, 
fromfaar  to  flfaonnaea' weight 
Inclwding Ibe  bottle  ....IS  boi. 

 in  oanben  pota  of  ono  pinta 

»pot* 

Prinling  ink  lb. 

Plnn,atftlOTes,aaninian,ln  papara 
«r  rrt  nuaar,  of  ovary  alee,  iO' 
oloding  Ibe  paper  in  wbicbtbey 
are  ael  lb 

  horqnilUw,  bair  pin  a,  lo' 

dndlng  the  paper  In  whtch 
tbay  are  act,  and  alao  that  in 
which  tboy  are  packed,  of  Iron 
and  of  braaa...  do. 

Boaencea  of  all  Unda,  noppt  of 
rwea  do, 

Tin,  la  piga  qatl 

G  oirjcueBba  dos. 

l«atbeni  caaea,  fiir  bata  . . .  .each 

 for  apottingnaB  dos 

81ckle^«lth  hoBdla*  do 

Steel,  raw  qnil. 

Caat  Iron  d». 

Tin,  in  abeeta,  BotancenliDg  14 
lacbea  long...caaaofltSplecea 

- —  do.  Wdo. 

eoaeof  111  pleceo 

Horaa  aboea  qntl 

Irona,  for  Ironing  dos. 

Tbrend  of  tbe  aloe  bark,  aot 

twirted  lb. 

  do.      do.  twlat«d..do. 

—  of  banp,  for  aboeinatera 
and  for  aaltmakera. .  ■■ .  quintal 

— —  of  ootton,  fcr  aewing,  on 
rtnia  ef  100  yarda  of  l&read 
«aeb  rroM 

—  do.  do.  Mbarkind, 
white  and  ctdoared  lb. 

-~  of  apva  wool,  for  enbnri- 
ddriaf  do. 
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IMPORT  DUTIES. 


Talaattea. 


ThTOod  i-(oaMliNM«f) 

 of  apnn  wool,  etber  kiBd, 

whlto  and  oolonred.  lb. 

 of  ■as,  wUta,  called  •'«< 

naadan,'' ef  ftaat  the  Noe.  la 

to  IM  do. 

  do.      aelaurad,  ordinary, 

for  aawlaff  dn. 

Pbiala  doMo 

Artttcial  Aowora  da. 

Treeo,  fcr  booia  pair 

 far  bata  •.....•..ea^ 

 fbr  aboea,  ........pair 

Pringeo  of  ootMi,  irtlta  aad  co- 

lonred  yarnt 

 pnr&^of  wad,  White  and  oo- 

lonred,  ftalzad  wttb  ootton  .do. 

Cbeeae  lb. 

Gallooaa,  fto.,  tIi.  :— 
Pranjaa  of  wool  (m«  Oalcbaa.) 
Galooea  af  geld  aad  allrer,  real 
onacc 

-  do.  do.  faBltation...lb. 
Gakbae  oT  cotton,  tar  braooa, 

mixed  wbh  allk,  wMi  India- 
rabbor,  of  OBa-half  to  oaa  inch 

broadt.  yan) 

— —  de.  do.  'of  Mon  tfcaa  eiic 
and  not  aaoeadlag  nra  Inches 
broad  do 

—  do.  for  boot  Btrapa,  de.  do 
ooo  and  a  half  lacbea  broad.de. 

 of  wool  for  carriago  trloi- 

mlnga,  from  one  and  a  ball 
do.  do.  throe  Incbeabroadt  far 
llTorteo,  8cc,  pore  do. 

—  da.do.  mixed  with  coiton.do. 

—  do.  do.  mixed  with  allk.  .do. 
Olorea  ef  cotton,  knitted,  with  or 

wlthonl  dngera  (mittaBa}..dM. 
— —  afwooi.uoaiuted  and  Mixed 
rllh  cottOD  .....do. 

-  of  leather,  of  doo  aUn..do. 
 do.  of  kid.  long  glOTaa,  and 

ether  bind  do. 

Waiateoata.  cwnliaiaa,  knitted 
(■■dar-walatmta),  of  ootton 
do. 

—  do.  of  wool,  nnmixed  and 

mixed  with  cotton  do. 

■—  cbaleeoa,  mixed  or  unmixed, 
of  wool,  unmixed  or  mixed,  ol 
•ilk  each 

 do.  of  CTory  otber  kind.. do., 

Omln,  pearled  bariay....qnintal 

 rioe  do, 

  dried  poaao  do. 

Sblpe'  aerapera,  with  or  witbonl 

handlee   .dosen 

 do.  for  wUtewaabera,  with 

wooden  bandlaa  do. 

Gridirona,  of  iron  qvtntal 

Jewa'>barpa  far  cbUdrea...,groa« 

Gnitan,  «^th  caao  each 

 withent  caae  de. 

Cloaka  and  Coab,  rla.  1 — 
Qaaka  of  woo]  far  womoa,  of 

mixed  or  nomixed  atnflh,  abMt 

or  long  with  or  without  aleeros, 

etnbnndered  do. 

 do.  do.  other  kind  of  ono  or 

aereral  coloara  do. 

 for  men,  of  cloth  do. 

Capoiea  of  bontacan,  Ac,  for 

moo,  caoBi^  naackiotOBbeB,  .do. 

 do.  «B.  other  kind.... de. 

Pntk  eoal^of  eaahmlro,o(«h>th 
do. 

DroH  coata,    do.     do.      .  .do. 
Axee  aitd  pickaxea  fbr  carpen- 
ten,  aauelaa,  with  handlee. don. 
 do.    wiibout  bandlea,.do. 

—  do.    hachaa  do. 

—  do.  taachlia#,wllhorwlih.| 
oat  baadlaa  da 
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IMPORT  DUTIES. 


A«  Tmlwena 
Duty. 


IMPORT  DDTIRI. 


A*  TitoMM 


—  lav  (rabWac  aB.....q«iBtal 
HoM  of  bum,  wIdkMt  hUuM.do. 


 mt  ttmm,  •nL  Mag  tn 

—  lu.  M?«B  Ud  MB  to 

lea  ia^M  

— —  d*.  tbara  Mn  ud  ay  to 
fcBTti—  iocbM  do. 

—  do.  BboT*  hartwa  tad  up 
toal^lMmlMhM  do. 

 above  dfhtMB  aad  ap 

Id  t««B»r>iwo  iaohM  do. 

— —  do.  wo*o  tw«an.tit«  aad 

ap  le  twoBtfHlx  laaao  do> 

 do.  BboTo  tWBatjT'^U  Bad  ap 

M  tklrty  lachoB  ds. 

 noad,  brias  la  beigbt  ap 

WOBTCBla^BI  do. 

 do.  above  mtob  Bad  aa  w 

•m  UobM  do. 

 do.  BboTB  taa  Bad  ap  to 

flianaoa  Id^oo  do. 

— —  do.  obOTO  Ibarteoii  oad  np 

IB  Blgbtooa  lachoo  do 

 do.  Bbovo  elithtooii  and  ap 

to  twaaty<two  inohM  do. 

 do.  Movo  twoalT-two  Bad 

ap  to  twoaty-oia  Ibmwo  . .  .do. 

—  do.  obofo  twwtj.ffat  Bad 
op  to  thirty  iacbea  do. 

—  of            np    to  flftoon 
Inehoo  bifh  do. 

 of  flue,  laroaTTiBi«o..-do. 

Ctvfco  tim  botlleo.  par  INO 

U(bBi|8  quintal 

Book*,  printed  lb. 

BogiMon^  pUia  or  ruled  do. 

Manna  do. 

Iron  pola,  of  caat  iiMi,  aol  UBaad 

witfa  foot  quintal 

  do.  glno  poti  doaan 

— —  other,  of  fkon  oao  to  lixtMo 

pinta,  tin  Bad  do. 

  do.  oBBnuUod  do. 

HaniBMn,  coBiboo,  of  iron,  f.r 

toloora.  quintal* 

 aaartillea,  to  >hae  and  boot- 

toBkafa,wia  haBdloa...daBen 
 do.  for  blBckmitha,  with- 

out  taandltfo  lb. 

  do.  for  carpaaWn.  with 

baadlea  doaan 

 ^eoa,    of  iron,  without 

bandlna  quintal 

Gaadloand  iaiBpwicka,nMripoaaa 

(lyght  light;.  In  boxeo  contain- 
ing fron  90  to  iaa....lt  boxM 

  do.  froto  UO  to  900- -.do. 

 tocAaa  of  flotieo,  not  loBgor 

thaa  four  Inohaa,  for  laaipa 
graaa 

  paUloa   (apua)  of  cniton 

quintal 

Blla  fir  horaai,     iroa,  oonnaaa 
doiaa 

— —  do.  auporior  do. 

CoSae  and  •ploa  (hand)  mllb,  of 


—  do.  of  Iroa  do. 

 wiUi  lywboel  do. 

JHuaUrd,  In  graina  lb. 

 Ib  donr  do. 

— —  proparod  In  pola,  of  tnm 

13 to  14  ouncea' weight.. lapota 

—  do.  la  pota  of  fnm  IS  to 
ntoa.  waigCt  do.. 

Mato  Bad  matdag,  oBtaraa,  of 
OUbb,  tat  BriadowB  aad  doora, 
 dao«t 

—  dou  floor  mttiBg,  tnm  m 
to4S  laabaa  bi8Bd..:.....7aM 
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Mata  aad  matting  -  (cowf  iaaarf.) 
 felpudoa  «(  ftnw,  up  to. 

M  iacbn  long  doaon 

  patataa     of  GaaloBMla, 

palntM  aquara  vara 

 do.  we  MBalila,  oolo«red.de. 

 do.  of  Para,  white  do. 

Nirnm  aad  laoklBgHiaaaoa : 
af  S  to  fi  laclMi  Imig,  In- 

aludlag  frtBO  dos. 

—  in  aroodaa  flaaaa,  froai  «  to 
11  incbea, Indadiag  oaao...do. 

—  with  framoa  of  palnled  or 

St  wood,  from  8  to  It  lachea 
tg,  iooloding  fraiae  do. 


30 


Looking 
glaaaea  tn 


t 

W 
It 

SO 

daty  frao. 


1* 


Himraof 
glaaa.  aiU 
vered. 


80 
M 

M 


«0 


^ftlB  U  to  JCjtMh 
„  l7-W....do. 
»  11— M...^ 
„  »—»... .do. 

H  ao-ii....da. 

M  M-U....dB. 

.  as— M....do 

.  «-ll....4o. 

H  4S— 44....do. 

„  4B~47....do. 

„  «-M....do. 

„  31-41.... do. 

M-M....do. 

«  fl7-U....de. 

.  W—es.-.-do. 

K  6>--»....do. 

»  6g-«....do. 

„  d»-71-.-dn. 

„  7»-74....do. 

„  T»— T7-.-  do. 

„  TS-80-..do. 
on  to  I6-. --do. 
from  17— SO-.  ..do. 

„  91~M....do. 

H  S3— S0....du 

„  S9— 3S....do. 

„  U— 30....du. 

„  S6-M....do. 

„  S9-41..  ..do. 

„  41— 44. ...do. 

H  43—47- ..do. 

„  4*— M.-.-do. 

„  SI— U....da. 

„  S4— W--.-do. 

„  87— 80... .do. 

„  «a-6l....do. 

„  OS— 63.. ..do. 

„  fiS-«8....4o. 

K  69— TI....d0L 

.,  7S-74....do. 

„  1»-n-.-.do. 

^   .  7S-^....do. 
OiatflMalaaf  mnrj  daaariptlon 

OpivM,  fnpBBte.  do! 

uoM,  in  pBito  mad  dual  aiare 

~  In  l«avea,  hnjualBa,  for  glid- 
ing, linitatloa  lb. 

—  do.  real  oa. 

 book*  coBtdalBg  from  M  to 

IS  leavee  aaeb,  aad  ap  to  throe 
bwbea  iquarB,  iBitlBtlaa..gnMa 

—  do.  real  .book 

 briacado,  fur  glMiag,  iea).ea. 

 do.  laiiatlaa  lb. 

 caaniUlo,  tea)  oa. 

do.  UniUtlan  lb. 

oola^  

 manufaoturad  ia  piocea,  fit 

for  aaa  marc 

—  do.  old,  not  fit  for  oao  do. 

BpaOKloa,  of  allver,  lmitatioa..lb. 

 4a.roBl,  gilt  or  not.  oa. 

Wafera  lb. 

Tnuaera,of  caahmn*  aadi 

— af  «Dttoa,  iBa,  tm  kBBip.do. 
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lUPORT  DUTIES. 


ValnktioD. 


Ad  Valorem 

Oaty. 


Trotuerf,  ot  clolb,  comtoon  and 
roiirli  (or  Milan  each 

 du.  oih«r  kinds  (m«  Cuh- 

mtrr.) 

Paper,  wblte,  for  priDting  (450 
rtMtai  la  >  rcanX  ^  KreatMt 
lM(A  Mt  •xcMdfag  M  Incliea 
reaiDj 

 •qnare  letter  pap«r  do. 

—  moak  paper  ruled.  do- 

—  other  Itlnda  of  ordtuary  df-j 
■BOMlons,  SM  ifaeeM  in  a 
ream  —  floral*  (a  Tery  thin 
paper)  do. 

—  inedlo>llorete,  other  kind  -do. 

—  blotttDg-paper  (490  riieeta 
In  a  ream)  do.' 

 cartridie-paper  qninul 

—  paper-banglDf^  In  rolla' 
<pieua)  tnm  10  to  IS  rarea 
MM  and  not  more  than  S9 
Maa  broad  r«U 

—  aaad-paper,  not  exceeding 
IS  Incbca  ream 

  for  ahadea,  w)ndow-bH oda, 

to!.  io. 

— —  co|)yiDf-p»per  (o»ed  with  a 
copving-  mach  ine )  do. 

—  far  BtaklBg  cfaarettea,  best 
(In  nana  of  SO»ibeete)....do. 

 do.  In  booka  the  kngtb  of  a 

fllgar  19  dox. 

Paraaols  and  nabrellaa,  of  cot- 
ton, tnm  SS  to  n  iniAaa..Mdi 

 of  allk  (Tide  Bilk). 

Pafcbmeiit  for  draa-heada,  td 
the  n»ual  aiu  ...IXaheeta 

PerAuaer; ,  In  other  Tenaela  tkaa 
•f  eiTsUl  or  Am  potBelaln 

n  pota 

Comba; 

—  hont...>  •  do*. 

—  do.  do.  of  Kirtelso>heIL..do. 

—  de.  other  UitdB,  af  boxwood 

do. 

~— do.  other  wood  do. 

—  de.  of  IfOTTt  S  to4 
lBchoaleii(.  ■  do. 

 pei— tae  (idie  OOiba)  per 

pair,  of  hofm  .(tqm 

 d*.  of  tBrtoliaJiill.....doK. 

■padea,  of  Iron,  with  hKsdlea 

 do.  wUMit  tondlw  4a. 

RydroHMWra  wt  glaaa  de. 

Palnlbnubei(bi«chaa).  IbrbaBa*- 

pAlMtn.dw.  do. 

 aharteg-brwhaa  do. 

—  nendlaaadhryihii  for  por- 
tralt,  Ac,  fAtatara.  do. 

Lead,  pig  qidntal 

—  ibeet  do. 

 ■WMMfaotarad  jn  pleoea,  of 

0vei  J  deacrititloot  welghiBg 
more  than  10  ha.  de, 

 do.  eld,  not  fit  far  ■aa_..do. 

Pana,al>el.  wHhottt  pwlwldir 


—  Milla  Mi*  iBts  pane..  1000 
 d».Mtda.  do. 

—  yanhJdaw  <f  wsad.  Mat, 
•r  aene  groaa 


Oraaaantal   Ibnftwi,  oetrich, 

Mtnal  lb. 

 ealoKred,  ready  Hade  op  for 

fcMMtai  lMg«r  Omb  tm  inebca 


bM  laager 


fa  fuods 
er  than  aH 


of  three, 
•Mt  InchM 
Upareali 
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I  U  PORT  D  DTI  B8. 


Pryiog-pan»i  of  iron,  np  to  19 
Inchea  diameter,  tinned. doren 

 do.    not  (iuned  do. 

Weiglita  of  copper  or  bronse  of 
any  ifaape  lb. 

—  of  cMt-iroB  do. 

PowdeT'llaaka  dosen 

Tar,  baraU,  oooiinon,  for  abipe, 

dec  gallon 

 pea,  Ureek,  or  red-.qulntal 

Pottery,  porcelain  cape,  mam 
doaen 

 do.  taaaa,  tea  or  coffee  cupa 

and  saacen>,silt  or  painted. do. 

 do.  not  gill  nr  painted-. do. 

 common  white  and  coloured, 

in  basket*,  Ac,  whole,  from  SI 
to  48  cubic  fuet   basket 

—  do.  In  ha^f  bukeu,  tt-m  IS 
to  SB  cubic  rui-t.- -.half  iMsket 

 do.  In  qiurler  baikvta,  up 

to  llcuUc  fbet.-anarter  basket 

Pbti  and  pails  (bacln(cas\of  Bri- 
tish metal  of  atery  shape 

dozen 

 lecheras  (mllk-paUs)  of  Bri- 
tish metal  do. 

Gnnpowder,  for  sporting,  floe 
grained  lb. 

 for  large  and  (mall  ordnance 

do. 

Blodu,  (motoDea)  inch  In  length 

Plou^  with  aharee  eniA 

Plaaee  of  every  deeeripHen,  up 

t»  14  inctaee  long  dosen 

Girths  of  hemp,  cotton,  and  wool 
Upalr 

—  not  made  np  of  cotton  and 
wool,  of  one  colonr  jwrA 

Soap,  oanunen  kind.  In  cakea  or 
ban,  for  waablng  Unan.qolntal 

Sawa,  oarrvAoa.  with  bandies, 
froin  0  to  90  Innea  long.  Amm 

 do.  awll  and  pointed,  for 

erttlBf  ksy-halea,  10  w  U 
fnebca  leog  do. 

 da.  MC  hraadar  lhaa  aM 

indi...  

—  sierTaa,  from  M  to  f«  Inefaaa 
long  »« 

 UMw  aC  tnm  N  t* 

laches  long  and  n  ta  1  tadi 

SaadltiT:— 

 haraaai  far  eairlage-bonei 

per  set 

—  laalham  haltera  taan 

—  aadOai^  tfUanta  ar  not, 
ride-eaddlaa  aaeh 

—  da.  saddles  far  sen  (with- 
oat  any  aaetal)  do. 

B^hiwo,  kltBhoM,  imwiBB,  being 
la  braadlh  ap  lo  IB  hwhea 

doaen 

 da.  ator*  II  aad  np  to  17 

inches  da. 

—  Ibr  fargea,  frow  IT  la  M 
inches  broad  tech 

—  da.  above  90  and  np  la  SO 
Inchea  broad  d*. 

M**es,  ameixia,  of  wire,  froaa  u 
M  Xt  tmehn  diaaaeter,  ef  Iran 
denen 

—  do.  of  krasB  do. 

—  cadaaoa,  of  horadtalr,  Itans 
8  to  16  inches  diameter,  and  of 
other  HisBea  do. 

Angers,  wilh  Iroa,  of  from  one- 
half  iwo  iodMa  dlHMtar. .  .do. 

Ceatrebbib  of  f^oai  OM  to  three 
desea  bfta  each 

Drilk,  from  two  te  Six  toebaa 
iMf  


TaloatioD. 
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Talnatloa. 
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IMPORT  DUTIRS. 


A4  Vktorav 

D>tr. 


TeB-k«ttlOT  and  tM-pata  «(  cap. 
par,  af  red  aafpar  ar  btoaaa, 
fcaldiac  fmi  two  ta  tlx  plnu 
dosan 


—  of  bt«M,  wU  waraar, 
alaadlng  not  hlghar  tban  rifbt 
laebaa  aaeh 

 of  Iran,  hcddlag  fn»  two  to 

laa  plotajcaai,  alao  tianed.doa. 

—  do.  of  aaaaaallad  IroB..  .do. 

 of  BritiAmeUl 

Taa, paya a apacUad dnty  af-.tb. 
CoUoa  tiMuaa:— 

—  atocUncB  far  WOMB,  SoaMi 
tbrcad,  iM  oaallbri  aabroi- 
dand  ItpaUa 

 da.  plain  do. 

—  da.  aaanwaife.  do. 

—  do.  •iharUBd.iAita,  plain, 

—  da,  aanraw  do. 

 do.  lMlf.&na  aad  af  in* 

«aalttr  da. 

 do.  apao  wa^aa^broldarad 

do. 

 da.  aAor  Und  do. 

— —  «a.calaanda<aTCtT4nalit7 

do. 

 da.  far  mum,  iMf,  pUla, 

oaomoii  da. 

 do.  ooarana.  do. 

 do.  Ana  qaaHty.  da. 

—  do.  opao  wark  at 

da,  eamna.i  do. 

  do.  doe  qaaUtr  do. 

—  da.  aetoorad  of  arary  quality 

do. 

—  aa^  fcr  cUMmd  do. 

 da.  tn  Man  do. 

•~—  caavaaa,  lor  avbraidorlnr 

npOD.  Cron  U  to  U  incbei  In 
widtk  vara 

—  finfhun,  atilped  or  aqaara 
pattani,  train  9*  to  M  ineba*  la 
wMUi  Tard 

—  tMM,  Inm  M  ta  M  tocfaaa 
braad,  pUia  da. 

 coco  (mamed  aaUee),  co- 
loured.  for  Uninga,  from  H  la 
■a  Incbaa  broad  da, 

  tMrisfi    (ootina*),  alngta, 

tronM  to  ST  incbaa  braad..da. 

—  do.  doable,  from  IS  to  W 
Inebea  broad  do. 

 Roaalan  drills,  pura,  from 

» tosr  iaabaaln«dlh.alafla 
■Ixodaf  ooo  eelovr  do. 

—  do.  doablot  af  mmt 
ana  colour  do. 

~—  flannel,  from  S4  to  18  iacbea 
do. 

—  forU««i-dUl^«  (famaaad), 
from  M  ta  M  Inobca  broad, 
plain,  af  anaaalavr  Anl]r...da. 

 do.  qolltad,  or  oOar  Und 

do. 

— —  largoti,  fnmMto  Wlaeba* 
In  wldtt  da. 

—  Indlaaaa  (qalmonea),  In 
plaeaa  af  M  yard*,  rad,  co«a> 
■only  callad  of  Torkar,  iroa 
tt  to  M  Indiea  In  «ldtt>..aaah 

—  do.  from  t7  to  SS  do.... -do. 
 do.  other  kind,  oeatalalag 

In  a  aquare  of  baU  an  Ineb, 
both  warp  and  woof,  not  mora 
tban  m  ikreada,  frooi  »  to  S4 
iaeba*  do. 

—  do.  from  01  to  7*  tbraada, 
IMittloMlsttea  do. 

— »■  do.  Aom  71  t»  W  thiaad^ 
tomn«aMMM  da. 
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Cotton  ti«Maa:— (MMftaMrf) 

 do.  from  81  to  W  tbraada, 

from  n  to  tS  ineboa  aacb 

 do.  abota  eo  tbraada,  fkoni 

SI  to  » Iacbea  do. 

  laws,  wbita  or  colonradL 

pattamed  from  U  to  4i  Incboi 
broad  yard 

 Uatadoa,  aqaare  and  atripod 

pattern,  frmn  16  to  W  iaebea 
In  width  do. 

 do,  from  91  to  S6  dn  do. 

— MeriBoo  aeited,  of  one  aln- 
Rla  eoloor,  la  piecaa  of  38  Tarda, 
from  IS  to  16  Incbaa  In  width 
place 

' — '  Po<Aet  and  atber  bandker- 
ehirCi,  DedtercUelii  for  man, 
from  n  to  U  incbaa  loot 
doa. 

 pocket  bandkerebtaft  printed 

red,  coeaaumly  caDed  of  Tnr- 
kay,  from  W  to  n  bKhaa. . .  .do. 

 do.  eommon,  froea  H  to  36 

inehaa  ...de. 

 da., abora  16  to  38  iB....do. 

—  do.,abora  18  to  SI  in.. ..do. 

 do.,  abora  >1  to  M  In  do. 

 etber  kind,  of  Madraa  or 

pallaoate,  real  or  Imltatkm, 
from  18  to  M  Incbaa  loBf...  do. 

 moallna  and  mnalln  smoao, 

n*aa,wbUa,  plain,  fram  W  to 
« lodNi  Ib  wida>  do. 

 do.,  pBttaiMd,  from  H  to 

«  la  do. 

  do-i  mnaeHnaa,  painted  or 

priotad.tram  16  to  SO  In.. .do. 

 do.,  from  SI  to  S«  In...  ..do. 

~  ■■Bkia,  BadBibt  la  placet, 
upto  llTaraalenc  and  18  In. 
Mde  piece 

—  do.,  of  China,  blae  or  can- 
ne,  in,  placet,  ap  to  II  raraa 
lanr,  and  18  In.  wide  do. 

—  do.,  yellow.  In  piecca,  fram 
r  to  8  rarm  twit.  do. 

—  nanUnettaa  er  dorentlnaa 
rintle,  from  SO  to  SS  in.  wida 

yard 

—  da.,  14  to  17  In.  wUo....do. 
 ^ei  (croaaed),  sot  danUe, 

mtloed,  fram  S4  to  17  locbw 
wide;  wbiM  do. 

—  da.,caloared  do. 

—  do.,  printed  do. 

 fell  for  bam,  from  St  to  Id 

In.  wide  

— —  qnlltod  atoff,  eommon  or 

MaraaUea,  from  M  to  St  In. 

wide  do. 

^—  do.,  oAer  kind,  from  14  to 

tr  ia.wldawUto  do. 

—  da.,  cdonred,  thread  dyad, 
and  other  Und  do. 

—  ribbooB  and  (aloaoa,  of 
hiladino.  In  irieeea  of  from  10 
to  IS  Tarca,  white  and  black, 

aptolln.  wida  »  pta 

-~  do.,  of  mora  tban  of  1  to  l 
in.  wide  do. 

 do.,  of  rtbetlUo.  aerged.  Id 

pircraof  89  raree  ji 

—  do.,  other  kind,  ooMrad, 
plain,  or  patterned,  op  to  I  in. 
wide  IMyar* 

—  do.,  of  more  than  1  to  I  In. 
«u*  do. 

—  do.,  of  imitation  fold  and 
allnr,  fnm  1  toS  lactaaa  wide. 

Tare 

- —  ihawlt  mHl  neokerdiiefa, 
panBnaloa,'ofgMaeor  combtio, 
from  SI  toS«  la  .daa. 
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IMPORT  DUTI  KS. 


Cottn  tlMBM :— (emMMMA 

—  ahawli  nd  neefcanWeb, 
xKLODoakw,  of  toUe.  e»bml- 
Strad,  Mack  uMl  wUte,  ftooi  u 
to  W     wlita  Md 

 (to^firota  M  toMiA.  wide 

do. 

 do^cdoorad,  red,  «onaonlr 

odlBd  «  oTTarta,"  with  frinie, 
froMUIaKln.Wo>d  ....doc 

 «o.,ftnaiMtD  Miik.lMKMd 

do 

—  do..  wfOumt  Mam  do. 

- —  dOL,  otbor  kind,  plain  or 

nmd,  with  Mmgr,  flroB  M  to 

16  Id.  brad  do. 

 te,  tnm  M  to  M  !».  broad 

da. 

 do.  wkboift  Magok  tnm  M 

loM  lB.knad  da. 

 da.,fraD  MtaM  In.brMd 

do. 

 do.,  rttosoa  ovchalM.cem. 

warn,  wiih  aqufo  or  atvipod 
Vottora  do. 

—  tnllr,  one^loi^  pottemod, 
cenauiD, from  1  to4  in.  ..ywd 

do. 

—  due  qulttf,  tnm  (  to  I  In. 

-~  do.,  above  1  tuft  in  Ao. 

 do..  pl«tn,(ni(n  )  Io4in..doi, 

 BniUah  tallo,  ploio,  from  SB 

to  Mia.  do. 

 volTot  (poaaas),  plaia,  ftoe 

qwallty,  Ibr  fowu,  of  one  or 
Mra    flolonn,    aaioted  o 
■laBipad,  from  If  to  M  In. 

do. 

— —  do.,oibor  kiadiOf  aDonloar 
from  1]  to  IV  io  do. 

— —  other  kind,  of  one  colour 
or  paiatad,  from  17  to  90  In. 
broad  do. 

 knows  aador  the  (anoral 

name  of  "  fonenio,*'  pare  tot 
noocboa  (a  klitd  of  <ikmk\tnm 
tStoSOtn.  broad  .do. 

—  do.,  above  SO  «p  to  00  ia 

do. 

  doi,  alter  kind, 

iAile,fb«al9toMlB  do. 

 do.,  n  to  SO  la.  do. 

  -        M  d<^ 

■   „        M  „   do. 

 „  36  „   do. 

'  do.,  dyed,  or  with  «tripoa  of 

one  coloor  do. 

 do.,  oiherwlM  tbsn  ■erged, 

raw,  plain,  known  by  the  naine 
of  cu^oa,  being  In  breadifa  from 
SS  to  sg  lorhe*  da 

 do,  aboto  S6  to  M  la.  .  .do. 

 •  t»   „    M  „  -.do. 

' —     „       oa  „  36 

•   „         U  ,  3S 

  n  W    »  *I 

  «         41   ,.  « 

 do.,  white,  plain,  baTlng  in 

the  warp,  por  sqiure  of  half 
an  Inch  not  too  Ibao  96 
thiooda  In  wldtit,  ap  to  11  in. 

do.. 

 do^,  abOTO  U  to  M  in.  ..do. 

  „        M  „  30  „  ..do. 

  „        X)  ,  M  ,  ..do. 

 H        11  „  >6  ,  ..d  .. 

—  '      K        M  „  W  „  ..do. 

—  -      ,         M  „  41  „ 
—  do.,  mora  than  U  up  to  44 
Ihroada  In  width,  fron  t*  to 

17  ill  do.! 

 do.,  np  to  W  in  do. 

 do.,  up  to  >l  in  4o.l 

VOL.  III. 


.■do. 

..do 
..do. 
..do. 
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IMPORT  DDTIES. 


Cotton  tteaeo  :-<e«iUiHtuiiy  _ 

  knuwo  nnder  the  naoM  of 

■eneroi^  eibarwioe  tbao 
aorgod,  white,  plain,  bOTing  In 
tho  warp^  par  aqoare  of  ^  an 
tndi,  iBoro  than  M  up  to  44 
threada  ia  widlk,  up  to  36  In. 

do. 

—  4t  .   do. 

— —  do.,  abova  44  tluraadt  in 

wUtb,fromS4  toMln.....da. 

—  do  I  «p  to  IS  In  do. 

—  .      M„   do. 

—  40  „   dow 

—  n     «„   dai 

—  do.,  dyad,  ov  rtriped^  of  on* 
cahnv  •  do. 

Tiaanaa  «(  hofae  haii^  ftotn  10  to 
M  tncbaa  broad,  Uaek,  plain 
Tare 

 do.,  pattomed,  and  oibar 

coluora  do. 

Tiaaoeo  of  wool  (alaplBa),  from 
IS  to  S4  Id.  broad  do. 

—  do.,abovaMtoMiii.bTDad 
do. 

—  do.,  abore  34  to  40  in  brood 

do. 

— —  anaeaote.oraaaacocte,  ftmn 
90  (o  S6  In.  broad,  pure,  aad 
agixed  with  oetton  yard 

  aatraean<akiBd  of  Bnglloh 

enabX  of  one  colour,  from  U 
17  in.  tavad  do. 

—  •tucking*  for  aaen  and  wo- 
m«D,  mixed  and  aamlKod-dos. 

—  aocka,  for  children  ,  do. 

—  da,  for  man  ....do. 

—  balaa  of  uQoa,  tttaa  m  to 
TV  In.  broad,  whb  long  nap 

jard. 

—  do.,  wMh  abort  nap  do. 

—  do.,  other  kind,  of  lOt 
threads,  mod  both  aidea  alike, 
froaa  00  to  73  In.  broad  .do, 

  do.,  other  kind,  bayeiilla, 

from  M  to  7a  1b  do. 

 do.,fapieli^  the  aame 

  bouraean   (plaid  ihaala) 

fkom  14  to  18  iu.  broad,  Sooich 
do. 

 do.,  other  klad,  doi^.  of 

one  cnlonr  do. 

 do.,  tingle  do. 

 caabmere,  ftcm  36  to  30  in. 

broad,  unmixed  do. 

 do.,  mixed  with  cotton  .  .do. 

 caaainette,  pure,  from  14  to 

17  In.  broad,  and  niacd  with 
COttOD  do. 

 chali,  hoaaSB  teSSin.  plain 

or  pattomed  rare 

—  daauAa,  pare  and  mixrd 
with  cotton,  from  29  to  30  In. 
broad  jnrd 

 do.,  from  SO  to  60  In.  broad, 

do. 

' —  cloth  for  billiard  lableo..do. 

—  dnraderaa  (laitiog),  of  one 
colonr,  from  14  to  S7  in.  broad, 
•a lined  and  aerged  do. 

  bar^eo,  laLlUa,  for  flaga, 

fro<a  IS  to  IS  Incbeo  broad..., 

  do,  othrr  kind,  with  pat- 
tarn  tnm  >l  to  IS  In.  broad 
do. 

—  other  kind,  plain  or  aerged. 
for  coat-UolntB,  pore,  from  16 
to  SOincbea  broad  do. 

do.  Amm  11  to  SS  laobaa 

broad  do.; 

  do.  Miaod  with  eottoa,  aai 

pare." 
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Vbnra  of  wo(A—{c»»HMitd). 

—  8«iwdi  rraocla,  frow  S4  tn 
18  tnelm^  nMixMd  yard 

 do.  nixod  with  wUon,  com- 

moo  do 

—  do.  be«t  qtuliiy  do. 

(Unbmo,  «f  wool  kiid  eot- 

iQn  («  kind  of  •luff  reoemUing 
crape),  pot  excMdUig  19  inebea 
doL 

  uoriDO  dotb,  double,  uu- 

mixed ,  for  minmtr  coaU,  from 
45  lo  U  inche*  broad  van 

  do.  for  women,  terged  no 

beUt  aidea,  from  43  to  SO  inchca 
broad  do 

—  do.  on  ona  aide,  from  10  t«, 
AS  incbea  btoad  do. 

 molIetoD,  or  eapasnoletti 

(floo  ratoen),  froin  40  to  M 
incbea  broad  yard 

 mtMlln,  from  SS  tn  M  locfaca 

braad,  amtxedi  plain  and  open 
work  do. 

 do.  nixed  with  cotton,  plain 

do. 

 do.  open  work  do. 

 piflah  for  collan  of  cloalw, 

from  13  to  ISinchea broad. .do, 

—  abawla  and  kerr4ilcf«,  of 
raahmero,  common,  from  40  to 
M  indie*  long  dos. 

~  do.  from  M  to  M  icchea  long 
do. 

-~—  do^  |t»od  and  aeml-ftne  qna- 
Ut;,  from  40  to  M  incbea  long 

do. 

 do.  from  H  to  G4  Incbea  lonf 

do 

  do.  of  lanilla,  ordinarj, 

plain,  or  aerged,  pure,  fiom  40 
lo  90  incbea  Imf  do. 

 do,  tnn  M  to  64  inebea 

long  du 

 on.  Mixed  with  cotton,  aame 

aa  "  pore." 

 do.  of  merino,  printed,  from 

M  to  64  incbea  long,  common, 
of  merino-eaibmere  eaeb 

 de.  arther  kind  do. 

— —  alforabraa,  carpeta  and 
mockaioea  called  "  tripe," 
tofted,  from  M  to  30  Incbea 
long  eacb 

 do.      „  31— 3S  „  ...do. 

 dOL      „  ST— 4a„...do. 

—  do.  cwlod.  36— M  do. 

 do.      .,      Sl-ae  „  ...do. 

 do.      „      97—43  „  ...do, 

.      mookatoea,  Kldderminalei 

ud  ingrained  (gergoa)  from 

SO  to  S6  luohea.  Imperial.. yard 

.  dn.  of  two  Uireada  do. 

— —  tripe  pore  ( BruaMl*  mocka- 

Coea)  from  36  to  38  Incbea. 

tufted  do. 

— —  do.  curled  do. 

—  carpetaa  (table-doiba)  of 
cloth,  plain  or  of  any  pntteni, 
from  M  to  60  incbea  broad.yard 

 tartan  of  para  woo),  with 

long  nap  for  lining  of  winMr 
fdotblug,  from  46  to  56  incbea 
broad  do. 

 knitting,  ploia  or  with  bor- 
der*, ap  to  IB  Incboa  broad.do. 

— —  tripe,  for  miner*'  capa,  pluab 
fbahioo,  of  one  cotoor,  from 
1«  to  30  incbea  de. 

—  do.  for  trovaera.  mixed  with 
eotton,  plain,  or  or  cotdoociUe, 
framSf  toMlacbaa  de, 

otbMT  U»d,  kaowB  bjr  tha 


Tnlutlon. 


pla.  eta. 


6  M 


0  IB 
0  U 


0  sa 

1  SO 

•  tti 

•  M 

0  88 

0  W 

«  ISA 

6  iBf 

0  60 

15  • 

18  • 

36  0 
S3  • 

6  0 

16  0 


S  36 
4  0 


0  srft 

0  70 


1  56 

I  ts 


3  S6 

1  0 

0  75 

•  SO 

1  • 
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M 


SO 


IHPURT  DOTIBS. 


Tiaanca  of  wMl— {oMMnHaO. 
genrral  denooalnatian  of  **  ge- 
neroa"  for  ponchoa,  pure,  f>om 
as  lo  SO  incbea  do. 

 do.  from  SI  U>  60  incbea,.do 

 do.  mixed  with  cotton  (aee 

"  pore.") 

 other  fchad,  of  pare  wool 

nreaeeJ,    both    aide*  alike, 
gfaM^t  np  t«  n  inAea  broed 
do. 

Tiaauea  of  hemp  and  iex  t 

—  oambrie,  batiats,  from  17  to 
86  inchea  breadth  vare 

—  Bi«bant.fromS3tn4t  iuclica 
broad.   ..do, 

 biitanniea.  In  piecce  of  froo 

7  M  8  rarea  long  pare  and 
mixed  with  cotton,  breadth 
from  34  l»  M  inaMt,  from  78 
to  68  threada  in  «  anntn  «f  i 
inch  of  boA  warp  uid  woof 
piece 

—  dn.  breaddi  firem  M  to  86 
inchea,  bating  in  the  aqnare  t 
Inch  of  both  warp  and  woof, 
from  60  to  76  thread!  du. 

»  71—80   do. 

„   81-90       „   .da. 

H  91—100      „   .de. 

„  101—110      ,  do. 

 canvaaa  for  cmbroidefing 

upon,  fiom  30  to.  SS  Inchea 
broad  nre 

—  eaaerilloa  (doihafor  domeetic 

CTpoaca),  tmm  31  to  34  incbea 
I  pleoee  of  ISjarda  yard 

—  cholet.  mixed  with  eotton^ 
from  34  teSSinohea  do. 

 tioktng,  brin  (common  tick 

ing)  plain  raw,  from  S4  to  40 
ioMiea  broad  do. 

—  do. from  88  to  43  incbea. .do. 
 do.  plain  while,  froan  34  to 

SO  Inchea  do. 

—  do.  from  SA  to  43  indiea.  .do. 

—  da.  eoiluea  (common  tick, 
ing  for  mattnaaea)  from  2S 
to  30  inchea  broad  do. 

—  do.  drilla  (Rnaalan), from  34 
to  38  lochea  broad,  pure, 
white,  and  ci^ured  do. 

—  do.,  mixed  with  cotton 

do. 

—  do.  pure  and  mixed  with 
cotton,  from  34  to  88  iodiea  In 
breadth,  ha*lng  In  the  aqnaie 
k  inch  in  the  warp  leaa  Ibno  16 
threndi  de. 

—  do.  from  SS  to  SO  inchea  in 
breadth,  betlDg  in  the  aqnare 
i  loch  in  the  warp  from  18  to 
SO  threede.  do. 

—  damaak  linen,  from  18  to  SO 
In.  broad  >ard 

—  do.,llrem  31  to  SS  ln.breed,do. 

-  36  .  SO  «  de. 
„  SI  K  36  „  do. 
„      SO  K  dO      •>  do. 

41  „  45      „  do. 
»      46  .  BO       „  do. 

-  „       SI  „  38       „  do. 
S6  „  60      „  do. 

„      61  „  «      „  do. 
~      M      66 ..  76     „  de 

-  „  71  „  71  .  do. 
<— Oib^a)«^  ftan  38  to  SO  in.  In 

pieoae  of  froea  7  lo  6  vane 

—  l*r|on,of  haoapffteaa 
38la.VMd.  yard 


Talnalfan. 


pla.  cia. 


0  631 

1  SS 


8  as^ 

1  8 

0  46 


X  as 

3  60 
6  0 
S  30 

4  6 


0  0X| 

•  11 
0  18 

0  II 

•  13 

0  13 

0  18f 

•  18 

0  31 

•  SS 


0  86 

6  BO 

•  SO 

0  40 

0  66 

0  60 

0  78 

6  80 

0  86 

•  00 

0  96 

1  ISl 


s  • 
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IHPOBT  DDTIKS. 


I  of  b«mp  aad  flax  :— 

(eotUniied). 
— —  bollwid,  BDBixed,  ftam  8S 
to  36  In.  brMd,  and  Iwtidc  In 
the  mrp  p«r  Mi'iara  t  la.  from 

4*  to  50  thmda  Tard 

— —  dft.,  trom  SI  to  6t  tbr«aila..do. 

 4e.,  abora  00  Uir«ad>....dn. 

 do ,  mliad  with  cotton  {»tt 

 Iriah  linen,  aumlsod,  frutu 

n  to  U  in.  broad,  and  birlntr 
im  tho  varp  p«r  rqnara  )  in. 
from  40  U  W  inrrada  do. 

 do.,  nmn6lto60tlirmdi..d*. 

  da-,  abora  W  Ctwailai .  ■  .Jo. 

  4o.,Bix«<t  With  eotlra  (Mc 

■naiiwd) 

  lawn,  fnta  30  to  86  in. 

brand  An- 

 UaUdoaCginctiaml.uDmizcd 

aad  mixed  with  cotton,  from 
S0  to  SO  in.  broad  do. 

  do.,  31  to  36in.  broad  ...dn. 

  poolwl-taaiulkerGhieft  of 

MtDbric,  embroidered,  from  14 
to  31  in.  brtNul  do«. 

—  do.,  plain  or  with  border, 
te  to  SS  in.  broad  do. 

  platillaa,  in   piecca  of  39 

rarda.  bavloe  in  warp  and 
woo^  per  aquare  i  lad),  not 
vore  than  70  tbreodi,  pare, 
aod  mixed  with  coiiod.... piece 

  of  Rouen,  baTiog  in  the 

warp  and  wouf,  per  aquare 
1  In.,  net  more  than  70  thread*, 
namiird,  notexcee<liiiE  4S  In. 
broad,  and  mixed  wltb  cotton 
»»re 

 danuak  uaphtna,  from  36  to 

44  in.lont  d'c 

— —  known  by  tbe  seneral  name 
af  doth,  oiled,  KnoersclM,  for 
carpeta,  for  bnuaehold  pur- 

Ki,  doable,  from  19  to  M  in. 
i  »*re 

 do.,  from  36  to  30  In.  broad 

da 

—  „      ai  .,  36 

  „       37  .,  41 

  -  «  „  47 

  „  48  „  U 

 „  94  „  49 

—  "  «0  ,.  M 

  „  66  „  7t 

 do.,  for  toble,  aingle,  from 

30to  se  in.  broad  do. 

—  do..  Hall,  from  30  to  86  In. 
btoad  T*>rd 

—  do.,  tail  cloth  Ooi>*)>  No*- 1 
M  7,  from  XI  to  14  to.  brood, 
white  do. 

— —  do.,  turown  do. 

  do.,  other  kind,  |enen« 

(aacUnc)  eommeo,  from  0  to 

ttla.braM.....  

do.,ftan  ta  toS6  im.  bread, 
do. 

 do.,  from  80  to  4S  In  broad, 

do. 

OUm,  cfMaleria  (table  glaaa), 
comniv,  win*  (Iomm  and 
fmblara."  ■*  ••.•••das, 

—  do.,  eierj  other  Mod  of 
drinking  glaasea  do. 

eblmneya  for  lamna  Jkt, 

 rldrioe,  (watch  ghMeeej.de. 

—  do.,  wlitdow  and  plato  glaM 

100  aqoorafeot 
Olaaa  maanflactnfea,  Tia.  :— 

  abalartoa,    (large  beada 

pleroed)  rockwerk  lb. 

 chagulraa,  do.,  amall-.  •■do, 

—  CM— tot,  glaaa biidi  •••■do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


Toloaiioii. 


pla.  eta. 


•  M 
0  63 

0  73 


•  eo 

•  63 

•  7S 


0  30 

0  10 

•  14 

1  0 

9  0 


0  w 
6  0 


•  41 


0  H 

0  08 


0  U 


•  ss 

0  M 


•  « 

0  B 

0  IS 

0  40 

0  70 

•  M 

•  76 

0  76 


t  St 

0  St 

0  M 
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per  ceat. 


IHPORT  DUTI  B8. 


WaiatooatB,  nf  cloth  embroidered 
or  trimmed,  of  wool  and  of  nik 
each 

 of  knitted  oolion,  mixed  or 

nnuUed  with  wool.  doe. 

Kcrewa  of  wood,  for  Qtrp^Dten' 
bench  do. 

—  of  Iran  for  bedaieada,  com- 
mon groaa 

—  da.  with  broM  beada  do. 

—  do.  other  kind,  from  )  to  3 
inchea,  for  carpeatera'  uacdu. 

Silk,  apuD,  for  aewins  lb. 

——not  ipan,  floaa,  for  embr^> 

dering  do. 

Ilaaaea  of  allk,  vis. : 

-  alocklnga  andaooka  oz. 

 brocade*,  knitted  by  ma- 

cfaine,  of  gold  or  allrer,  from 
30  to  U  inchea  hnad,  pore, 
real  rare 

—  do.  imitation  do. 

—  do.  mixed  with  cotton.,  .do. 
 do.  of  allk,  pare.  dn. 

-  do.  mixed  with  cotton . . .  do. 
 canvaaa,  for  embroldrrlng, 

np  to  3|  Inchea  do. 

  neckcloths,    corbotoa,  for 

men,  not  exceeding  70  incbea 
loDg,  and  from  8  to  13  Inchea 

broad,  unmixed  dos. 

~do.  mixed  with  coiton..,do. 

  panneloe,  black,  of  China, 

33  Inebea  lot  aailora,  from  38  P> 
common,  long  each 

—  crape,  creepon,  from  38  to 

33  inebea  In  breadth  vare 

—  do.  eapumills,  of  China,  from 
10  to  IB  inebea  broad  yard 

 damaak,  from  36  to  30  iucbe* 

brtMd  Tare 

—  Scotch  oa. 

—  gauae,  plain  and  knitted  by 
maditse  do. 

— —  groa  de  Naplca,  plain  and 
with  pattern  do. 

—  lotooM  ^a  kind  ef  kiuiled 
atulT),  of  gold  and  ^ver,  from 
M  to  39  Inchea  broad,  real.rare 

 do.  imitation.  do, 

—  t«TBntine,  aaigoa  or  levan- 
tina«,and  ■a)aaara.  ua. 

 lawn,  from  )•  to  36  Inebea' 

broad    T«re 

 pocfctrt-bandkercbtefa.  bain- 

danaa,  or  cbapaa,  of  India,  In 
pteoea  of  7  baadkercbirfe,  f^om 

M  to37  inches  piece 

37—30  do. 

SO— 33  do. 

88—36  do. 

—  do.  fularea  of  every  deacrlp- 
tioi  ox. 

—  Pekln  do. 

 ploab,  unmixed,  from  10  to 

34  lucbca  broad  *are 

—  do.  above  94  to  18  iaches.do. 
 ribbon*,  de  lisloneria,  of  rl- 

betiUo,  in  pieeeaof  33  *arra 
plroe 

—  do.  oOer  kind,  pore,  ol 
satin,  plain,  la  plecea  of  81 
TUee..  do. 

—  do.  other  kind,  in  pteoea 
fnn  38  to  40  vans,  oaMtted 
Noa.  is,  SO,  and  40.  do. 

—~  do.  not  aesorled.  No.  IS..do. 

No.  Mk  do. 

No.  40  do. 

 do.  Biaod  whh  aotlon,  from 

I  to  l|  Inehci  brood  we 

—  do.  above  U  to  l  bwbaa 
brood  r 

 do.  qftor  kind,  ttitmkntgu. 


Talattioa. 


pin.  eta. 


0 

0 

18 

0 

6 

0 
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10 
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0 
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6 
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0 
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0 

4 
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8 
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1 
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M 

0 
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"4 
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40 
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00 
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0 

6S| 

1 

60 

9 

4 

• 

0 

0 

0 

«S 

0 

80 

3 

0 

8 

U 

4 

0 

4 

80 

0 

60 

0 

04 

0 

76 
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0 

80 
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SPANISH  AMBRICAN  SBPUBUCS. 


IMPORT  DUTIES. 


Mag  loM  than  |  iocb  broad, 
in  pMoM  ttom  S0  k)  $4  Tare* 

—  ribbon*  of  sansa,  mpa. 
tafle,  and  other  trautparaiii 
atuflh,  plain  ar  not,  mide  by 
Macbina,  from  l|  to  31  InchM 
bioad  Tare 

 do.  ot  aalin  of  arerT  qaality, 

filaiD  or  not,  nad«  bv  macUne. 
rom  Ijtoli  iocbea broad. .do. 

—  do.  of  Telvet,  oatnixed, 
plain,  Noi.  >D  to  100,  In  plecea 
of  BSvarea  pleca 

—  do.  with  pattern,  trom  1)  to 
iochea  broad  vara 

—  do.  aboT*  >1  to  S4  iocbaa 
broad  do. 

—  Mtio,  lamiUa  (toiltatioo 
■atin)  do. 

—  do.  raau,  oth«r  kind,  and 
•atiaatte  or. 

—  abawla  and  karcbleb  of  Chi- 
naae  ctape,  of  oneeolour,  plain 
or  damaakad,  frona  31  to  SS 
faacbei  «ach 

40- 4S  do. 

46— M  do. 

»5— 64  do. 

—  do.  of  aoTeral  colour* 
printed,  from  39  to  K  inchoa 

do. 


Tataotioo. 


pla.  eta. 

»  « 

0  • 
t  19 

1  M 
»  8 
•  » 

0 


I  » 

*  BC 

3  7S 

3  0 


I  M 


Ad  ralocm 
Dnty. 


per  oont. 


13 


90 


IMPORT  DVTIB8. 


Taluttoo. 


Ad  Takovu 


Ttaaua  of  iOk—tetmttmied). 

 aluiriaUKlkan^Ualiiof  ChU 

aiwa,  of  aawMl  eolotin, 
•drftvm  40  to  46  iMbaa 
eacb 

46—64  do. 

U— 6«  do. 

—  do.  o(  tiaauaa  of  a  dear  and 
tranapcrent  quality,  of  another, 
Uad  than  of  Chtnaaa  crape, 
plain,  oven  woAed,  knittod  or 
ewhrotdmd  by  tnacbine, 
printed,  wWi  or  wUkom  frisB* 

ox. 

—  do,  other  kind,  of  every 
dlmendou,  plain  or  not,  btiltod 
or  cmbnridered  bj  uachhie. 
and  natby  hand.  wiAor  wiih- 
oot  fringe,  of  one  colour  and 
■hot  ailk  do. 

—  taffeta   do. 

—  relrei,  pore,  {dain  or  oot^lo 

—  (tuffi  known  by  the  general 
oaaae  of  "generoa,"  fbr  waiat. 
coats  from  M  to  16  iBcbea 
broad,  eoanaeo,  witli  a  email 
•ilk  ornament,  and  the  remain- 
der of  pom  cotton.  we 

 do.  other  kind.  pnre-.-.dOk 

—  do.  mixed,  of  cotton  aad 

wool,  called  caahmere  do. 

 do*  of  oottoD  only  io. 


pU. 


I  75 


0  8*4 

0  C3 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


STATISTICS  OP  BUENOS  AYRES. 


Tbb  civtl  war  under  Rosas  haa  annihilated  the  means  of  cominUDg  any  late 
return  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  regardii^  the  trade  and  statistics  of 

Buenos  Ayres. 

Under  Spain  the  trade  of  Buenos  Ayres  consisted  in  exporting  the  precious 
metals,  and  salt  beef»  tallow,  fine  furs,  sea  wolf-skins,  wool,  sheep-skins,  flour,  oil, 
copper^hides,  8ec.  To  the  interior  provinces  of  Peru,  wercexported  Paraguay  tea, 
swan  skins,  negro  slaves,  thread,  Sue,  in  exchange  for  sugar,  cacao,  cinnamon, 
lice,  indigo,  cotton,  oil,  pimento,  wax,  baize,  woollen  goods,  quicksilver,  &c. 

From  Europe,  La  Plata  received  linens,  woollens,  silks,  cottons,  hats,  iron, 
&c.,  and  the  imports  were  estimated,  in  average  years,  at  758,400^.  per  annum, 
whilst  the  exports  amounted,  in  agricultural  produce,  to  the  value  of  434,000^,  and 
in  gold  and  silver  to  1,183,400/.  The  whole  estimated  total  value  of  exports 
amounted  to  1,617,400/.  sterling.  The  viceroyalty  formerly  remitted  700,000 
piastres,  at  4s.  4d,  each,  to  the  royal  coffers  of  Spain. 

In  1828,  sixty-four  British  ships  of  12,746  tons  entered  the  port  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 
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NuHBKB  and  Tonnage  <^  VoMela  belonging  to  each  Country,  mth  the  Vidue  of  th«r 
Cargoeij  which  arrived  at,  and  departed  from,  the  Port  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  in  the  Year 


1836. 


COUHTRIB8. 


BrltUta  

B«eBOa  Ajmu  

Ftaneb  

ITnlted  SMtw  

Bmiliu  

SBTdiiiian  

Bieiuen.......  

Swedtih  

Huaburf  

DknUh  

Dutch  

BelpUn  

apiiuUb  

TnacMi  

Mount  Tidean  , . 

Total  


A  R  R  I  V  B  D. 


Shipa. 


number. 

49 

II 
IB 
S7 
89 

il 
4 

6 
5 
9 

a 
» 

9 
1 
t 


MS 


Tana. 


ValMof 
CargoM. 


Dttaiber. 

•,TS9 
1,609 
S,469 
B,063 
fi,304 

i.e» 

680 
l,U3 

7M 
1,M1 

S38 


198 

1G8 


'enmnt  dol- 
Uri. 
13,107  ,U4 

1,590,400 
9^9,400 
4.367,900 
1,784,000 
133,700 
S40,3M 
61VM 
9M4M 
1363*0 
313,900 

113,800 
331,800 


36,117     1  39,423,134 


DEPARTS  D. 


Sblp*. 


number. 

4T 

31 

31 

40 

»9 

SO 
3 
8 
6 

to 

3 
t 
0 
1 

s 


T«iu. 


nntDbvr. 

0.»49 
3.708 
4,138 
S,SIO 
9,3U 
4,334 
310 
«34 
1.944 
1,633 
4S8 
369 

i,ooa 

193 
108 


40.943 


Valu«  of 
Cargoea. 

current  dol- 
lar*. 
9.767,31 1 
681.300 
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RiMAKca.— Tbo  oTeragc  exctaftD(«  of  the  yemr  at  wblcb  tbo  Retoma  of  Trade  are  caleulaied.  Is  7d.  per  current 
dollar  of  BnenOH  Ajres.  Althooch  the  British  veasds  which  have  Mrlved  in  thia  port  dariiig  the  year  have  de- 
croaaed  in  number  and  tonnan.  yet  the  ralue  of  the  n>oda  Imported  in  them  has  not  moch  diminished ;  sir  abuut 
10^  sterllor. 

The  produce  of  this  conntry,  exported  In  the  coarse  of  the  year,  has  angmeoted  in  Talne,  about  I4^0D0f.  sterling 
mm  than  last  year ,  of  which  iDcresM  the  BitUah  merchants  have  iMurtaken  in  fair  proportion.,  and  hsTO  sent  home 
bVRc  returns  for  onr  mann^tured  goods. 

Tba  qoaotlij  and  qoalltr  of  the  wool  now  Aimlahed  from  thia  proTlnce.  Is  rradoallr  on  the  advance,  and  mnsi 
prare  Ugtalir  advaataceooa  in  our  oonmcrclal  relations  irith  Bnglaad,  11m  ftoiwcn  trade  witk  Baatoa  Ayres  cob- 
ttBoaa  mBMi  tba  same  wrtk  re^wt  to  imports,  but  tbo  capoits  of  podnea h«*«  ben  inaA  IiiiimiihI 

NuMBBB  of  British  Vewels,  with  the  Nature  and  Value  of  their  Cargoes,  which  arrived 
at,  and  d^arted  from  the  Port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  Tear  1836. 
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SPANISH  AMKKICAK  REPUBUCS. 


TRADE  Ot^  BUENOS  AYRE3  DURING  THE  YEARS  1842  AND  1843. 

Creneral  TVade.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Buenoa  Aym  during  die 
year  1843  was  valued  at  41,433,000  francs  (1,659,206/-  sterling)  being  an  increase  of 
6,702,000  francs  (238,080/.)  over  the  exporu  of  the  preceding  Tear. 

French  Trade. — The  increase  bore  upon  all  articles,  and  the  exports  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  France  have  gradually  ascended  in  the  scale  of  importance. 

Failure  of  Commercial  Firms. — These  favourable  results  were  unfortunately 
broken  off  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1844,  by  the  failure  of  five  of  the  principal 
commercial  houses  at  Buenos  Ayres;  namely,  four  Argentine  and  one  Brazilian  •  these 
failures  were  followed  by  the  bankruptcy  of  several  other  smaller  firms. 

Amount  of  Liabilities, — The  amount  of  their  liabilities,  according  to  official  docu- 
ments, was  24,000,000  of  piastres,  paper  money,  or  307,200/.  sterling,  and  as  the 
failures  came  one  upon  the  other,  the  (nnic  was  very  great  in  a  market  where  the  amount 
of  paper  money  (the  only  legal  currency)  in  circulation  is  50,000,000  piastres,  or 
665,680/. 

Causes  qf  Failure^— Tht  causes  of  these  failures  may  be  attributed  to  the  great 
rage  for  speculation  which  seized  the  merchants  during  the  war  with  Uruguay,  and 
the  blockade  of  Monte  Video.  They  imagined  that  this  tatter  port  would  not  be  able  to 
export  their  principal  article  of  trade,  namely,  skins  or  hides,  they  therefore  purchased 
all  the  bides  they  could  procure;  and  for  this  purpose  they  borrowed  capital  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  two-and-a-half  per  cent  per  month,  or  if  by  the  year,  at  interest  of  forty  per  centi 
During  this  mania  news  was  brought  that  large  cargoes  of  hides  had  been  shipped  by 
European  vessels  for  the  European  market,  from  the  Rio  Grande,  to  which  the  cattle 
had  been  driven  and  killed  for  provisions,  and  the  skins  were  sold  at  a  very  low  price, 
by  Rivera  and  his  men :  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  loss,  in  the  European  markets, 
of  twenty- five  per  cent  on  salted  Buenos  Ayrean  hides,  and  of  six  per  cent  on  dried 
hide?.  Although  the  several  European  houses  established  at  Buenos  Ayres  were  not  en- 
tirely ruined  by  this  loss,  they  all  suffered  more  or  less.  The  English  firms,  speculat- 
ing in  every  branch  of  trade*  had  the  most  to  bear,  but  the  losses  fell  more  directly 
upon  those  in  Great  Britain :  at  Buenos  Ayres,  they  being  only  for  the  most  part  tlw 
consignees  of  English  manufactures,  they  only  lost  the  commission  on  the  goods 
consigned  to  them. 

British  Trade. — The  British  trade  being  principally  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  country  of  Buenos  Ayres,  lost  not  only  by  this  panic  but  also  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Argentine  army  in  Uruguay,  which  deprived  it  of  its  most  safe  outlet  to  market. 

Trade  with  the  Provinces. — European  merchants  do  not  attempt  this  trade  on  their 
own  account,  in  consequence  of  the  risks  which  it  is  exposed  to. 

Mode  of  Trading. — The  products  of  Europe  have  to  pass  through  several  intermediate 
provinces  before  they  arrive  in  those  states  of  the  confederation  where  they  are  purchased 
wholesale  by  native  houses,  and  who  confine  themselves  solely  to  this  branch  of  business. 
They  then  sell  them  to  other  and  less  considerable  dealers  at  a  profit,  and  these  again 
transmit  them  into  the  interior.  For  more  than  a  year  the  blockade  of  the  Parana  has 
prevented  the  transit  of  goods  to  the  richest  provinces  of  Santa  F^  Cordova,  and  Corri- 
entes,  which  are  estimated,  as  engrossing  two-thirds  of  the  total  trade  of  the  interior. 
The  only  route  open  is  by  the  provinces,  which  transport  their  produce  to  Buenus 
Ayres  by  land,  namely,  San  Luis,  Meudoza  la  Rioja.  These  take  in  return  European 
manufactures,  but  their  consumption  being  only  a  third  part  of  the  total  irad^  does  not 
make  up  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  interdicting  the  navigation  of  tlie  Uppw 
Parana  and  of  Uruguay. 

French  Trade. — This  trade  has  suffered  less  than  the  English,  on  account  of  its 
being  more  particularly  confined  to  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres.  French  mercfaandiBe  is 
rarely  sent  into  the  interior.  Although  French  goodi  nil  at  a  good  prt^ ;  tbey  are  sent 
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iDterior  by  others,  not  by  French  merchants ;  who,  being;  prudent,  even  stopped  their 
speculations  in  hides  in  time  to  save  themselves  from  loss. 

Wine  Trade. — The  French  wine  trade  suffered  in  the  commencement  of  the  year 
Trom  the  blockade  of  the  rivers,  but  Spain  having  recently  exported  wines  only  in  small 
quantities  to  the  Hiver  Plate,  wines  fioin  France  found  no  competition  in  the  market,  and 
three  different  cargoes  from  Cette,  Maneilles,  and  Bordeaux,  sold  at  good  profit. 

ExFOBTB  from  fineiuw  Ayres  during^  1843. 
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SPANISH  AMEKICAN  REPUBLICS. 


State  of  Trade  in  May^  1844.— Goodli  of  Parisian  Manufacture  m  M«  Market  cf 
huenosAyrw* — This  braocb  of  the  French  trade  (o^^  de  fimkMrie  Paritienne),  is 
some  importance.  In  1836,  an  average  year,  the  articles  of  Parisian  industry  im- 
ported, were  rained  at  421,206  francs,  or  nineteen  per  cent  of  the  total  French 
import^  composed  as  follows:  mercery  or  small  wares,  fons  in  pretty  large  par- 
cels, white  and  straw-coloured  kid  gloves ;  those  of  too  dark  a  colour,  soil  and  fade 
at  sea;  bone,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell  combs,  brushes  of  every  kind,  metal  buttons,  with 
hDne,  ivory,  and  composition;  walking-canes,  and  small  looking-glasses ;  since  1836,  the 
latter  have  been  in  much  demand. 

Articles  of  the  Toilette  for  Men. — Since  these  have  latterly  been  manufactured  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  those  of  France  are  only  imported  with  little  profit ;  but  article  of  the 
toilette  for  women,  such  as  lace,  embroideries,  dresses,  caps,  and  bonnets,  find  a  good 
market. 

Stationery  and  Paper-hangings. — Under  this  head  are  included  fancy  gilt,  enamelled, 
&c.,  paper,  also  pocket-books  and  pencil-cases;  these  articles  are  only  mad  by  the  more 
opulent  inhabitants,  but  not  extensively,  on  account  of  the  political  state  of  tlie  country. 
Stationery  is  mostly  supplied  by  England,  at  least  the  superior  qualities,  the  thinner 
and  less  expensive  bein^  French. 

Perfwatery. — The  importations  are  coosidenble ;  but  the  profits  small. 

Hats  andBonn^,  4^. — Few  persons  wear,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  fdt  hats;  and  Ger- 
many supplies  silk  hats.  The  latter  are  very  cheap,  and  notwithstanding  the  duty  of 
about  three  shillings  per  hat,  the  Germans  find  the  trade  profitable.  Frenchnats  have  not 
been  able  to  compete  with  these. 

Wrought  LeeUher  and  Skins, — Those  of  Parinan  industry  rival  competition ;  the 
consumption  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  army  and  for  private  use  being  very  great.  The 

Erofits  are  very  limited,  from  the  import  duties  being  so  very  high,  and  the  consumpUon 
eing  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres;  the  arrival  of  two  or  three 
cargoes  is  sufficient  to  glut  the  market,  and  ruinously  to  lower  the  prices. 

The  interest  for  money  tent  at  Buenos  Ayres  is  one-half  per  cent  per  month;  it  has 
been  at  two,  two  and  a  half,  and  even  three  per  cent  per  month. 

French  Wines. — The  similarlw  of  the  French  southern  wines  to  those  of  Spain  (which 
country  formerly  alone  supplied  Buenos  Ayres),  and  their  cheapness,  will  soon  put  down 
all  competition.  The  imports  have  considerably  increased,  in  1843,  particularly  from 
the  port  of  Cette.  The  Freach  exports  of  wine  during  1842  to  Buenos  Ayres  andltfonte 
Video  amounted  to  73,179  hectolitres ;  in  1839,  the  exports  were  only  41,419  hectolitres. 

Trades,  Sfc.,  tn  Btunos  Ayres, — In  the  year  1843  there  were  in  the  town  of  Buenos 
Ayresysix  armourers,  twenty-nine  inns  and  hotels,  five  breweries,  fifteen  jewellers,  forty-five 
bakers,  459  eating-houses,  including  public-houses,  sis  tanneries,  thirteen  chandlers, 
eighty-six  boot  and  shoemakers,  two  auctioneers,  four  manufactories  of  chocolate,  twelve 
manufactories  of  cigars,  905  vehicles  (carts,  waggons,  thirty-nine  consignee  offices, 
two  drug  magazines,  nine  (livery-stable  keepers)  horse-dealers,  202  fruiterers  and  green- 
grocers, sixty-nine  brick-kilos  (fours  Abriques),  twelve  outfitters,  nine  watch  and  clock 
makers,  four  tennis-courts,  fifty-five  billiard  and  cofiee-rooms,  five  job-carriage  proprie- 
tors, four  libraries,  sixty-six  wholesale  warehouses  (European  articles),  222  retail  ware- 
houses (ditto),  forty-three  mag;azioes  for  the  products  of  the  country  (bides,  wool^  tal- 
low, horns),  273  magaxines  for  divers  kinds  of  stuffs,  ten  mattrass-makers,  eleven  mer- 
cery warehouses  and  manufactories,  sixty-three  corn-mills  moved  by  horse  and  other 
power,  eleven  fashionable  magazines,  twenty-four  typographical  presses,  thirty-two  con- 
fectioners, twenty-six  chemists  and  druggists,  thirteen  hardware  houses,  ten  dyers,  four 
carpet-manufactories,  three  manufactories  of  tobacco  (cut),  six  manu&ctoriet  of  vermi- 
celli 812  difierent  kinds  of  industrial  workshops  kept  by  labourers  or  workmen. 
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J^rmeh  woollen  e2oM. — DnriDg  the  year  1841,  after  the  raising  of  the  hlocade,  there 
was  imported  from  France,  cA»AU  of  all  kinds  to  the  amount  of  300,000  fr.  (12,000/.) 
manufacturing  price,  a  sum  which  exceeded  a  little,  that  of  1842.  For  the  year  1843' 
die  sales  are  nut  inferior  to  those  of  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
resulting  from  the  prolongation  of  the  war  between  this  country  and  Monte  Video. 

There  has  been  sent  from  France,  four  qualities  of  cloth,  the  prices  of  which  (In 
France)  have  varied  from  seven  to  twelve  francs,  from  eleven  to  thirteen,  from  thirteen 
to  eighteen,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  francs  per  metre.  The  sales  were  in 
the  following  proportions ;  common  cloths,  from  seven  to  twelve  francs  could  not 
meet  English  competition.  Those  of  greater  durability  than  similar  English  cloths  have 
neither  ^e  lightness  (which  at  La  Plata  is  a  quality),  nor  the  lustre  of  the  latter,  nor 
are  they  so  cheap. 

The  other  qualities  have  sold  in  the  following  proportions:  one-lhird  of  the  value  at 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  francs  per  metre,  one-sixth,  at  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  francs, 
three'sixtbs  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  francs.  The  qualities  quoted  at  from  seven 
to  nine  and  ten  francs  have  only  sold  in  very  small  parcels,  and  generally  at  a  1ms. 

French  Modes. — ^The  only  colours  that  find  a  sale  are,  the  dark  and  tight  blues 
called  English  blue,  black,  and  bronze-black ;  these  are  the  only  ones  which  ought  to  be 
imported;  the  greens,  the  bronze- greens,  and  all  that  approaches  to  green  is  proscribed 
as  being  the  colour  adopted  by  one  of  the  two  parties  at  the  time  of  the  first  civil  war. 

As  to  the  quality,  the  buyers  have  generally  preferred  light  cloths  to  those,  which, 
though  stronger  and  more  solid,  have  not  that  silken  and  brilliant  dressing  so  much  sought 
after  by  the  Argentines  it  is  principally  to  the  richer  class  of  consumers  that  the  French 
products  have  been  sent ;  and  the  qualities  sold  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  francs  per 
metre  have  equalled  half  the  total  consumption.  The  cloths  worn  by  the  common  people 
are  of  two  kinds ;  a  blue  cloth,  rather  deep,  tight,  and  brilliant,  whose  manufactured 
value  varies  from  Jr?oe  to  six  francs  ^er  metres  resembling  in  strength  and  wear,  the 
■outhern  French  cloths.  Cheapness  is  the  great  consideration.  It  is  bought  chieBy  for 
clothing  soldiers  end  officers,  and  for  cloaks  called  ^wncAo; .-  the  port  men,  soldiers, 
and  the  officers  of  the  police,  and  the  seamen  of  the  squadron,  are  entirely  clothed 
with  it. 

The  common  blue  cloths  form  half  of  the  English  importation  ;  the  remainder  is  of  a 
small,  fine  kind  of  cloth,  but  particularly  of  a  peculiar  woollen  tissue,  a  kind  of  moUeton 
called  bayeta,  of  a  breadth  of  160  centimetres  and  of  a  scarlet  colour.  It  is  now  worn 
by  both  sexes.  It  is  used  for  the  lining  of  ponchos,  for  the  cherissas,  a  piece  of  cloth  of 
two  metres  in  length  upon  the  whole  breadth  of  the  stuff,  which  is  used  by  the  gauchos 
and  cavalry  soldiers.  The  peasant  women  make  large  shawls  out  of  them  ;  the  Indiana 
exchange  their  products  for  this  cloth  (the  colour  of  which  pleases  them  much,)  when 
they  are  not  at  war  with  the  Confederation. 


Ddxct  Fieneh  TnAiB  with  Bnenos  Ayres. 
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N.B.— Tb«  flac  of  Bmbm  Kjnm  b  Ml  tociMte*  In  Um  abm  table. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

Tbe  war  and  anarchy  which  has  so  loog  disturbed  the  Argentine  states;  the 
blockades  and  interruptions  of  navigation,  which  have  driven  trade  into  so  many 
different  and  irr^ular  channels,  have  caused  that  customs  regulations  and  tarifis 
to  have  been  far  less  regarded  than  in  any  of  the  other  Spanish  American  repub- 
lics. Contraband  trade  has  consequently  been,  carried  on  at  such  points  as 
smugglers  could  the  most  safely  and  speedily  run  their  goods,  regardless  of  tariA, 
into  the  country. 

An  illiberal  scale  of  duUes  and  prohibitions  was  promulgated  by  a  decree,  in 
December,  1835,  that  scale  was  modified  in  1840  «id  1841-2.  By  the  decree  of 
1841,  the  following  articles,  which  were  before  then  prohibited  to  be  imported, 
were  admitted  at  variou?  duties  varying  capriciously  from  twenty  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  the  value  :  viz. 

Alphabets  and  spel ting-books  for  the  use  of  schools;  vhetU,  at  the  rate  of  starch  ; 
rin^  of  copper,  bronze,  and  iron  ;  handles  of  steel,  iron,  and  common  metal,  for  kettles, 
pails,  &c. ;  cane-bro<ims;  bullets  of  lead  and  cast  balls;  buttons  and  button-moulds  of 
wood,  horn,  or  bone;  ormillas  of  one  or  more  holes;  steels  for  striking; 6re ;  iron  buckles; 
bird-cages ;  belts,  of  cotton  pure,  or  mixed  wool ;  hoops  for  casks,  &c ;  tallow-candles  ; 
ptoughsharr^s,  of  the  ahape  of  those  used  in  the  country}  bells  for  cattle ;  glue ;  kitchen- 
strainers  and  skimmers  of  fin,  iron,  or  steel ;  axletrees  of  iron  or  steel ;  manufactured 
tin  ;  all  articles  of  iron-work  for  windows  and  doors;  foriQi  for  hats,  boots,  and  shoes; 
fringes  for  hammercloths,  cloaks,  &c. ;  galloons  pure,  or  mixed  with  cotton  or  wool  ; 
window  gratings ;  gridirons. 

Clothing,  articles  of  dress,  Sfc. — Cloaks,  called  buchos;  garters  of  cotton  and  of  wool, 
pure  or  mixed. 

All  articles  of  copper  and  brass  manufactured  ;  butter  moulds  of  iron  ;  mustard,  pre- 
pared ;  steel-yards ;  combs  of  all  kinds ;  wheels  for  carriages ;  wooden  pails ;  saddleiy 
and  harness ;  tissues  for  counterpanes,  called  sobrqtdlomett  for  horse-cloths,  for  cloalis, 
called  ponchos. 

The  old  tariff  of  1835,  appears  to  be  thoroughly  broken  through,  but  we  have 
no  regular  Buenos  Ayres  tariff  which  we  can  publish  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
and  the  tariff  of  Monte  Video  hereafter  introduced,  may,  until  changed,  be  the 
probable  average  of  the  scale  of  duUes  to  which  goods  will  be  subjected  except 
those  that  will  be  run  clandestinely  past  the  customs. 
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Port  Charges  at  Buenos  A^rts.— The  following  is  the  last  decree  of  the 
executive  for  levying  tonnage  duties  at  thin  port: — 

The  Argentine  government  has  resolved,  and  does  decree — 

Article  1.  From  the  Ist  of  January  of  the  coming  year,  oational  vessels  sailing  from 
ports  beyond  sea,  shall  pay  three  dollars  per  ton. 

2.  Foreign  vessels  shall  pay  four  dollars  per  ton,  except  those  which,  in  virtue  of 
existing  treaties,  are  assimilated  to  national  vessels. 

3.  Foreign  vesselsshall  pay,  forthe  visit  of  thehealth  officer,  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
the  same  amount  for  the  bill  of  health. 

4.  Foreign  vessels  belonging  to  nations  having  no  consul,  and  whose  roll  is  made  out 
by  the  captain  of  the  port,  shall  pay  forty  dollars  for  it. 

5.  The  duties  fixed  by  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  paid  one-half  on  the  entrance 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  other  half  on  her  departure. 

6.  National  and  foreign  vessels,  which  do  not  leave  nor  receive  caigoe^  shall  pay 
one-half  of  the  duties  here  established. 

7.  Let  this  decree  be  communicated,  and  published  in  the  official  register. 

Until  peace  be  re-established  on  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata,  we  find  it  irapos- 
eible  to  introduce  any  further  commercial  statements  relative  to  Buenos  Ayf«s. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS,  AND  TARIFF  DUTIES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY 

AND  MONTE  VIDEO. 

T&E  commercial  law  in  force  in  this  republic  is  the  old  Spanish  code,  called  the  "  Or- 
dinanzas  de  Bilbao.  The  commercial  regulations  and  revenue  laws  equally  affect  the 
commerce  of  all  foreign  nations.  A  discrimination  is,  however,  observed  in  favour  of 
national  vessels,  tn  regard  to  tonnage  and  other  dues ;  also,  a  trifling  difierence  in  the 
direct  tax  of  "  licence  to  trade."  British  ships  and  their  caigoes  can,  under  treaty,  claim 
the  same  privil^:es  as  Uonte  Videan  vessels  and  their  cargoes. 

All  laws  affecting  commerce  are  iudependant  of  local  legislation,  but  emanate  directly 
from  the  supreme  government,  and  are  liable  to  such  changes  only  as  the  poliUcal  exi- 
gencies of  the  republic  may  require. 

The  present  revenue  laws  affecting  foreign  commerce  are  the  following: — 

Ist.  The  custom-house  law  of  June,  1837,  establishing  the  rate  of  duty  on  imports 
and  exports,  and  the  different  ports  open  to  foreign  flags. 

2na.  A  law,  revised  yearly,  imposing  a  direct  tax  for  licence  to  trade,  in  which  a 
trifling  advantage  is  secured  to  citizens  of  the  republic. 

3ni.  An  addition  of  sixteen  per  cent  to  the  duties  on  imports,  and  five  per  cent  on  ex- 
ports, were  imposed  to  assist  in  meeting  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war  with 
Buenos  Ayres. 

4th.  A  decree,  consequent  on  the  declaration  of  war  against  Buenos  Ayres,  interdict- 
ing commerrial  intercourse  with  that  state. 

(It  is  stated,  however,  that  no  real  obstruction  is  offered  to  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  so  far  as  relates  to  foreign  flags.) 

Custom/  Laws  — -The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Oriental  Re- 
public of  Uruguay,  in  Congress  assembled,  decree,  &c.,  concerning  importations : — 

Article  1.  Free  from  duty— printing  presses,  paper,  and  other  articles  exclusively 
for  this  purpose ;  printed  books  ;  geographic  maps  ;  barks,  for  tanning ;  ashes ;  staves  and 
hoops  of  wood  ;  calf  skins ;  cow  and  horse  hides,  raw  %  common  salt ;  gold  and  silver. 
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coined  or  in  bullion  ;  and  live  animals,  for  promoting  industry  and  improving  the  breed 
of  the  country. 

2.  Iron,  in  bars,  sbeetj  wire,  or  plates;  brau  and  steel,  unwrought ;  tools,  >n  general, 
except  those  exprused  in  article  6  ;  woods;  saltpetre;  gypsum  ;  fossil  coal ;  fur, rab- 
tnt,  hare,  beaver,  and  other  furs  used  for  hats  ;  cables  and  cordage  ;  tar ;  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  watches  shall  pay  six  per  cent. 

3.  Linen  cambrics ;  silk,  raw  or  spun  ;  fabrics  of  silk ;  laces  and  ribbons  of  silk  or 
linen  ;  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and  fine  jewellery  of  gold  and  silver,  shall  pay  ten  per 
cent. 

4.  Alt  goods  and  effects,  natural  or  industrial,  not  expressed  in  the  articles  of  the  pre- 
sent taw,  and  the  common  sei^,  called  "bajaras,"  used  for  bags  and  other  purpmei, 
shall  bay  nineteen  per  cent. 

5.  Sugar  ;  male  ;  tea  ;  cacao  ;  cinnamon  ;  sweet  oil ;  spices  ;  drugs  ;  provisions  in 
general ;  woods  wrought ;  and  tobacco  in  leaf,  shall  pay  twenty-four  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

6.  Wheat ;  pastes  of  flour  (as  macraroni,  &c.);  busciiit ;  starch ;  cheese ;  butter ;  pork  and 
beefin  pickle ;  trunks  and  boxes,  empty  or  containing  goods ;  moveables;  hats;  manufactures 
of  sheet  tin;  lamp  oil ;  rings  (large)  of  iron  or  brass;  false  jewellery;  perfumejy;  soap;  doors 
and  windows  witti  the  iron-work  therefore;  window  grates  and  fa«lconies;  spits  of  iron; 
crowbars;  ploughshares  of  the  kind  used  in  the  country ;  shoes,  for  horses  and  mules  ; 
tallow  candles;  carriages  of  all  kinds,  not  intended  for  carrying  heavy  loads ;  saddles  and 
ho»e  trappings;  clothing,  made  up  ;  caps;  dress  combs;  feathers;  artificial  6owers  and 
other  ornaments  for  the  head  ;  hosiery  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds;  china  ware ;  glass, 
cut,  or  gold  figured  ;  mirrors  ;  liquors ;  ardent  spirits ;  wines  ;  vinegar  ;  cider ;  and  chew- 
ing tobacco,  shall  pay  thirty-one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

7.  Flour;  meat,  dry  salted;  cigars;  and  playing  cards,  shall  pay  thirty-five  per 
cent. 

8.  Storage  duty  {almacenage)  on  all  articles  deposited^  viz. :  one-eighth  per  cent 
per  month  on  dry  goods  ;  thirty-seven  cents  and  a  half  on  each  pipe  of  liquids  ;  nine 
And  three-eighths  cents  on  each  barrel  of  flour  ;  nine  and  three-eighths  cents  on  each 
^03  pounds  eight  ounces  (avoirdupois)  of  tobacco,  yerba,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of 
weight,  except  minerals,  which  shall  pay  three  and  one-eighth  cents  oo  the  same  weight ; 
and  boxes  of  wine,  liquors,  or  other  liquids,  which  shall  pay  twelve  cents  and  a  half  for 
evenr  eight  boxes. 

9.  In  case  of  doubt  arising  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  storage  duty,  from  the  effects 
not  having  been  expressed  in  the  present  article,  tlie  duty  will  be  collated  on  the  weij^t, 
nine  and  three-eighth  cents  per  203  pounds  eight  ounces. 

10.  Hides,  dry,  bull,  cuw,  ox,  horse,  twelve  cents  and  a  half:  calf  and  colt  skins,  six 
cents  nnd  one-quarter. 

11.  Hides,  salted,  eighteen  cents  and  seven -eighths. 

12.  Steerf,  lieifers,  breeding  animals,  and  mules,  one  dollar. 

13.  Mares,  colts,  and  geldings,  1  dollar  50  cents. 

14.  All  products  of  the  country,  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  articles,  shall 
pay  one  quarter  per  cent  on  the  market  prices,  as  export  duty. 

15.  The  following  are  excepted:  salt  meat,  wool,  pulse,  grain  of  all  kinds,  flour, 
tanned  hide5,  and  alt  works  of  art ;  foreign  goods  which  have  [  aid  import  duty,  those 
which  clear  to  be  discharged  in  ports  inside  of  the  capes  of  the  River  de  la  Plata,  and 
those  which  may  be  warehouited  for  exportation,  shall  be  free  from  duty. 

16.  Silver,  coined  and  in  bullion,  one  percent ;  gold  of  the  same  description,  one 
quarter  per  cent. 

17.  Warehousing,  as  yet,  is  not  permitted,  except  in  the  custom-house  of  Monte 
■\ndeo. 

18.  The  length  of  the  deposit  is  indefinite,  so  long  as  the  articles  continue  uninjured 

19.  The  slate  is  responsible  for  the  value  of  effects  deposited,  except  in  cases  of  fire, 
the  inrulpability  of  (hose  having  charge  being  proven. 

20.  Goods  deposited  shall  always  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  depositors  during  the 
office  hours  of  the  custom-house,  and  the  alcalde  is  obliged  to  order  the  stores  to  be 
opened  at  Uieir  request 
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21.  The  introducers  may  effect  sates  by  wholesale,  without  beiog  obliged  to  remove  the 
merchandise  in  warehouse. 

22.  The  executive  power  is  authorised  to  establish  warehouses  in  any  of  the  custom- 
bouses  of  the  state,  under  the  restrictions  which  circumstances  may  demand. 

23.  By  the  present  law,  the  following  ports  are  qualified  (habilitados) :  Monte  Video, 
Maldonado,  Colonia,  Soriane,  Paisandee,  Yagaaroo,  and  the  inland  port  of  Tacna- 
rembo. 

Trantii, 

24.  Is  permitted  and  free  from  all  export  duty :  all  foreign  efibcts  leaving  the  depo- 
■ito  of  Monte  Video  for  foreign  marts,  or  for  other  depositos  which  may  be  established  in 
any  transit  custom-house. 

25.  Is  permitted  and  free  from  import  duty,  in  transit  from  a  foreign  country  into  the 
state,  the  following  articles  :  yerba  mate,  tobacco  in  leaf,  cotton  (raw  or  spun),  hides  and 
tallow,  if  their  destination  is  to  one  of  the  qualified  ports  of  the  state. 

26.  Is  also  permitted,  and  free  from  duty,  the  transit  for  foreign  ports  of  the  effects 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  article,  by  way  of  the  River  Uruguay. 

27.  The  government  will  establish  rules  necessary  to  advance  this  class  of  commerce, 
and  retains  the  right  of  determining  the  precise  points  where  goods  in  transit  to  foreign 
marts  shall  be  introduced. 

General  Dispositions. 

28.  The  dutiei  will  b«  regulated  by  the  wholesale  market  prices  ;  the  calculations  to 
be  made  by  a  surveyor  and  two  merchants,  at  the  time  of  despatch  of  the  effects  at  the 
customs'  office. 

29.  The  merchants  mentioned  in  tho  foregoing  article  shall  be  comprehended  in  a 
list  of  twelve,  which  shall  be  formed  every  six  months  by  tiw  "  tribunal  del  consu- 
lado/'  and  who  shall  alternate  by  fours,  each  month,  to  be  des^nated  by  the  collector- 
general. 

30.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  surveyors,  or  objection  on  the  part  of  those 
interested,  for  any  difference  which  exceeds  ten  per  cent,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  col- 
lector-general and  two  merchants,  drawn  by  lot  from  said  list,  without  recourse. 

31.  The  judges,  once  assembled,  shall  not  separate  without  having  pronounced  their 
decision,  which  will  be  carried  into  effect. 

32.  The  operations  of  the  surveyor  and  his  colleagues  shall  be  published,  and  the 
former  shall  be  obliged  to  give  account  thereof  to  such  merchants  as  may  request  it. 

33.  The  government  retains  authority  to  establish  special  rules,  in  cases  where,  from 
local  exigencies,  the  punctual  execution  of  the  dispositions  of  the  present  law  cannot  be 
obtained. 

34.  The  dispositious  of  the  present  law  cannot  be  altered  until  after  six  months  from 
its  publication. 

86.  Said  dispositions  shall  take  efiRKt,  with  regard  to  importations  from  ports  north 
of  the  equator,  in  six  months  from  its  publication  ;  from  ports  »outh  of  the  equator,  in 
three  months ;  from  ports  wiihin  the  capes  of  the  River  de  la  Plata,  one  month :  and  in 
fifteen  days  on  goods  and  effects  in  deposit. 

36.  The  duties  established  by  the  law  of  the  26th  of  January,  1831,  of  one  per  cent 
"  consulado,"  and  one-half  percent  "hospital,"  on  imports,  are  comprehended  in  this 
law,  and  their  respective  products  shall  be  separated  and  applied  to  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  destined. 

Addition  to  the  Custom  Laics  of  the  State. 
Article  1.  Alt  those  effects  comprehended  in  articles  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  of  the 
general  law,  shall  p&y  eight  percent  as  extraordinary  subsidy. 

2.  Those  effects  designated  in  Article  5  as  "  provisions  in  general,"  woods  wrought, 
wheat,  pastes  of  flour,  and  flour,  are  excepted. 

3.  Common  salt  shall  pay,  at  importation,  twenty-five  cents  per  three  bushels, 

4.  Tallow,  unmanufactured,  shall  pay,  at  exportation,  eight  percent. 

6,  The  foregoing  articles  shall  take  effect,  with  regard  to  importations  from  ports  north 
of  the  equator,  m  six  months  fiom  its  publication ;  from  south  of  the  equator,  in  three 
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months;  from  ports  within  the  capes  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  io  one  month;  and  in 
fifteen  days  for  articles  and  effbcts  in  deposit. 

6.  This  taw  shall  be  revised  next  year. 

7.  Ill  addition  to  the  duties  specified  above,  all  articles  of  importations  shall  pay 
ei^ht  percent  as ''subsidy**'  except  flour,  which  shall  pay  no  additional  duty  than  the  eij^b't 
per  cent  "  extraordinary,"  designated  by  the  law  of  the  39th  of  March  ;  articles  of  ex- 
port^ five  per  cent,  and  jerLed  t«ef  thirty-seven  cents  and  a  half  per  1 03  pounds. 

Decree. — Foragn  Hour, 

Article  1.  When  the  price  of  this  article  is  upwards  of  twelve  current  dollars,  it  shall 
pay,  as  a  maximum,  four  dollars  per  barrel ;  and  when  the  price  is  below  ten  current 
dollars,  it  shall  pay  three  current  dollars  per  barrel,  as  a  minimum. — Bandeau,  MatUe 
Video,  June  11.  1839. 

Decree. 

Article  1.  Fifteen  days  from  the  publication  of  the  present  decree,  all  goods  which 
may  be  despatched  from  the  custom-house,  and  which  are  subject  to  importation  duty, 
shall  pay  eight  per  cent  additional,  as  a.  war  duty  extraordinary,  to  conttnue  until  pacific 
relations  shall  have  been  established. 

2.  From  and  af^er  the  same  date,  all  articles  of  exportation  which  are  actually  liable 
to  duty  shall  pay  five  per  cent  additional  to  same. 

3.  The  executive  power  is  authorised  to  extend  the  operation  of  this  law,  so  far  as  re- 
pardt  imports,  to  the  further  term  of  6fieen  days,  to  be  counted  io  successioo.—Jfonte 
Video,  Ane  18,  1889. 

Decree. — Extra  Duty. 

Article  1.  Jerked  beef  shall  pay  three  rials  per  quintal  on  being  exported,  from  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  May  neat.  This  shall  be  continued  two  years,  to  commence  from 
said  date,  in  event  of  the  especial  circumstances  by  which  the  market  of  this  republic  is 
affected  should  not  have  definitively  ceased. 

3.  Establishments  which  are  liable  for  patents  shall  pay  one-third  more  in  1841, 
in  addition  to  that  which  corresponds  to  the  present  year,  and  during  the  said  year  of 
1841  the  stamp  paper  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  twenty  per  cent. 

3.  All  goods  which  may  be  despatched  for  consumption  from  the  custom  house  of  the 
state,  and  which  are  already  liable  to  duties  (with  the  exception  of  wheat  and  flour), 
shall  pay,  after  fifteen  days  from  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law,  in  addition  to  the 
custom-house  subsidy  law  already  established,  eight  per  cexxi  {tdvahrem;  which  rechai^e 
shall,  however,  cease  from  the  moment  the  loan  towards  the  payment  of  which  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  the  five  and  eight  per  cent  subsidy  extraordinary  shall  have  been  satisfied.  The 
payment  of  the  duties  exacted  by  this  law  shall  be  paid  in  cash. 

Sanctioned  by  the  "  Sala  de  Sessiones,**  in  Monte  Video,  April  7,  1840,  and  its  receipt 
acknowledged  bv  the  minister  of  finance  on  the  12th  instant,  at  which  date  its  fulfilment 
is  decreed.— JfMife  Video,  April  1, 1840. 

Tonnage  Dutiti  and  Port  Charges  on  Foragn  Vettdt, — ^Tonnage  duty,  three  rials, 
currency,  per  ton;  guard  on  board,  eight  rials,  currency,  per  diem ;  hospital  fees,  four 
dollars  four  rials,  currency ;  entering  and  clearing,  thirty-five  dollars,  currency ;  har- 
bour pilotage,  ten  dollars,  currency  ;  custom-house  vessel,  one  dollar,  currency. 

J^htage  from  Cape  St.  Marias  to  Monte  Video. — Twelve  feet  pay  50  dollars ;  thir- 
teen feet  pay  60  dollars;  fourteen  feet  pay  70  dollars;  fif^en  feet  pay  90  dollars; 
sixteen  feet  pay  110  dollars;  seventeen  feet  pay  130  dollars;  eighteen  feet  pay  150 
dollars;  nineteen  feet  pay  180  dollars. 

Port  Charges  on  National  Vessels  from  Sea, — Harbour  pilotage,  2  dollars;  ton* 
nage  duty,  2  rials  per  ton ;  entering  and  clearing  10  dollars  6  cents.  Coasting  vessels 
pay  no  port  charges. 

Currency. — ^The  currency  of  the  country  is  computed  in  dollars,  rials,  and  rei^  via. : 
—100  rers,  equal  to  one  rial ;  eight  rials,  equal  to  one  current  dollar. 

The  current  dollar  (nominal)  is  sixteen  and  two-thirds  less  than  the  Spanish  (or  silver 
dollar  without  pillars).  The  Spanish  pillared  dollar,  and  the  pi^acone  w  patriot  dollar, 
are  equal  to  9^  reis,  and  twenty  per  cent  more  than  the  current  dollar. 
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Doubloons,  Spanish  or  patriot,  are  a  legal  tender  for  sixteen  SpanisU  dollars  or  pata- 
cones  ;  the  former,  however,  generally  command  a  premium  of  one  per  cent.  All  busi- 
ness transactions  are  settled  in  gold  and  silver  coins. 

Weightt  and  Measures. — 100  tbs.  equal  to  103  lbs.  avoirdtipois ;  one  quintal,  equal 
to  100  lbs.  Spanish  ;  one  arroba,  equal  to  25  ditto ;  one  pesada  of  dry  or  ox  hides,  equal 
to  40  ditto ;  one  pesada  of  salted  ox  hides,  equal  to  75  ditto. 

2>ry  Meamre. — One  fanega  of  wheat,  equal  to  233  lbs.  Spanish  ;  one  fanaga  of  salt, 
equal  to  690  ditto;  a&nega  is  equal  to  three  and  Uiree-quarters  English  bushels;  a 
moyo  of  salt  is  about  sixty  English  bushels,  or  two  and  a  quarter  tons,  and  arerages 
about  serenteen  fanegas. 

Liquid  Meamre. — In  ascertaining  the  contents  of  casks  of  liquids,  the  same  instni* 
ments  are  used  as  in  England,  and  consequently  alt  liquids  are  bought  and  sold  by 
the  gallon. 

Long  Measure. — 100  yards  English  are  equal  to  108  varas  Spanish;  100  varas 
Spanish  are  equal  to  ninety-seven  varas  Buenos  Ayres. 

Valcx  of  Merchandise  Imp<»rted  into  Monte  Video  during  the  Year  1835. 
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Bbitisb  and  Foreign  Trade  with  the  Port  of  Monte  Video  during  the  Year  1835. 
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*  Theae  are  princtpally  aUvera  in  ballast  ifUr  landing  their  alavea  ta  Braail, 
t  Thia  nnmber  tnduilaa  packets  and  pUot-boata. 

In  1844  no  produce  of  this  republic  has  been  shipped  from  the  port  of  Monte  Video 
in  consequence  of  the  war.  Produce  to  a  very  great  extent,  which  otherwise  would 
have  passed  through  this  custom-house,  has  been  shipped  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  prin- 
cipally at  the  port  of  Bucco,  a  few  miles  from  this  city,  in  the  territory  occupied  by 
General  Oribe's  troops,  and  at  Rocha  and  Castillos.  villages  between  Cape  St.  Mary  and 
the  Brazilian  frontier,  occupied  alternately  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  contending  parties. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  produce  of  this  country  is  derived  from  the  remote  depart- 
ments on  the  eastern  side  of  the  republic,  and  has  been  conveyed  during  the  war  to  the 
neighbouring  port  of  Rio  Grande  in  the  empire  of  Braiil,  from  which  it  has  been  ex- 
ported to  diwreot  parU  of  the  worM. 
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QUANTITY. 

Prim. 
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Nan.— Tlw  city  of  Honta  Vidro  bemg  bMi«Ked  and  blockaded  theiw  kar*  been  no  exports  during  the  year  1M4. 
All  tbe  prodiioe  which  had  been  waiebouacd  in  Monte  Video  prevlou  to  the  aleie  w«a  exported  dnriiis  the  ytu 
IS43,  Large  etraai  of  vpeote  hare  been  shipped  froB  thta  por^  bat  «i  the  gienter  pmrtien  hu  been  amnggled  on 
board,  no  correct  ataMaMBt  oftn  be  made:  the  Mlowlnf  snne,  howerer.  ure  been  pueed  Ihnngli  tha  i unlit 

bouM:— 

Chabobs  impfwed  by  Public  Anthoiity  on  Britiah  Sbipfnng  in  the  Port  of  Monte  Video. 
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*»*  Ataraca  latn  of  esebange,  forty-three  peace  aterilng  per  current  dollar  of  SM  rail.  ^ 
N3.— No  Tondiera  ere  given  by  puhlie  anthoritlea  for  any  suns  paid  by  shipping. 

The  only  difference  which  exists  between  vessels  under  the  flag  of  this  country  and 
British  vessels  with  respect  to  the  chaises  made  on  them  is,  that  the  national  vessels  pay 
200  reis  per  ton  for  anchorage,  while  British  vessels  pay  300  reis  per  too.  The  Kune 
difference  exists  between  national  vessels  and  the  vessels  of  all  other  countries. 

At  the  present  lime  there  are  no  advantages  enjoyed  by  nationaJ  or  other  foreign 
vessels  from  which  British  vessels  are  excluded. 

Formerly  national  vessels  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  engi^ing  in  the  coasting 
trade*  and  no  foreign  vessel  could  engage  in  it.  Tliis  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  oriental 
government,  done  away  with  during  the  period  when  hostilities  were  being  carried 
on  against  this  city  by  the  Argentine  squadron,  as  foreign  vessels  could  then  only 
be  employed  in  transporting  cattle  from  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of  this  republic  to 
this  city,  then  under  a  rigorous  siege. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  foreign  vessels  will  be  deprived  of  this  privilege  so 
■con  as  the  war  shall  cease. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

COUMERCIAL  LAWS  AND  TRADE  OF  PARAGUAY. 

Fboh  the  success  which  has  attended  the  first  attempt  at  opening  a  direct  trade 
vith  Par^uay,  and  from  the  improred  cultivation  of  that  state,  we  are  justified  in 
concluding^  that  were  a  termination  put  to  the  unnatural  and  unjust  war  carried  on 
by  Rosas,  and  to  the  interruption  which  be  has  established  to  the  navigation  of 
the  River  Plate  above  Buenos  Ayres,  civilised  nations  might  cany  on  a  lucrative 
trade  with  Pan^uay  and  the  interuv  states  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Even  the 
Dictator  Francia  manifested  some  desire  to  establish  commercial  relati(His  with 
Bogland.  In  1841  Mr.  Hughes,  a  British  subject,  proceeded  with  a  cargo  of 
merchandise  to  the  port  of  yieenbuc^.  Villa  del  Pilar,  He  was  well  received  by 
the  authorities  who  succeeded  Dr.  Francia,  and  descended  the  river,  bBving 
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left  a  considerable  surplus  of  British  manufactures  in  Paraguay,  over  the  returns 
of  country  produce  brought  down  the  Plate  by  him.  He  was,  however^  prevented 
from  re-ascending  by  Rosas. — {Ste  Mr.  Hughes'  Letter  hereafter.) 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  LAW  OF  PARAGUAY. 
Maritime  Imports. 

Abticu  1.  All  machinery,  instruments  of  agriculture,  science  and  art,  all  classes  of 
geographic  maps  are  free  from  duty. 

2.  Twenty-Bve  per  cent  will  be  paid  upon  raw  and  spun  silk,  silk  manufacture?,  net- 
ork  and  laces,  with  or  without  embroidery  of  gold  and  silver,  and  with  or  without 
vels— all  clocks  and  watches — ^jewellery  of  silver  and  gold — and  every  work  of  wood. 

3.  Forty  per  ceut  will  be  paid  upon  alt  furniture,  mirrors,  carriages,  saJdIes,  and 
their  appurtenances,  ready-made  clothing,  hats,  shoes,  ponchos,  horse-clothi<,  leathern 
manufactures,  liquors,  wines,  spirits,  vinegar,  ate,  cyder,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  all  kinds  of 
perfumery. 

4.  Three  rials  per  fanega  will  be  paid  upon  salt- 

5.  Fifteen  per  cent  will  be  paid  upon  all  natural  productions  and  manufactures  which 
may  not  be  enumerated  in  this  decree. 

6.  One  rial  for  each  package  will  be  paid  upon  all  articles  and  manufactures  which 
may  enter  into  deposit,  if  such  deposit  does  not  exceed  the  term  of  one  month, — beyond 
this  term  two  rials  per  month  will  be  paid  upon  each  package. 

7.  Gold  and  silver  in  coin  or  in  bars  are  free  from  duty. 

8.  The  ports  of  entry,  established, ybr  the  present,  by  the  sovereign  congress  of  this 
republic,  are  the  Villa  del  Pilar  (Ne^mbucA)  and  Itapua. 

Cf  Maritime  Exports. 

Artic[.e  I.  Hides  (ox,  cow,  calf)  will  pay  in  full  two  rials  for  each  bide. 

2.  Horse  hides  will  pay  one  rial  for  each  hide. 

3.  Yerba  mat£  will  pay  one  rial  for  each  arroba.  Tubacco  will  pay  four  rials  for 
each  arroba. 

4.  All  the  productions  of  this  republic,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  articles,  will 
pay  upon  their  exportation  five  per  cent  upon  the  current  value. 

5.  All  foreign  articles  and  manufactures  which  may  have  paid  import  duties  may 
be  re-exported  free  of  duty. 

6.  Also  are  excepted  for  a  limited  time,  those  who  may  prepare  the  indigo  of  the 
country  for  sale. 

7.  Those  who  may  prepare  twist  tobacco  according  to  the  manner  of  Brazil,  and 
snuffs  ;  those  who  may  establish  the  manufaclnre  of  vegetable  oils ;  those  who  may 
manufacture  flour  of  Mandioca,  as  it  is  prepared  in  Brazil ;  those  who  may  preserve  and 
augment  the  preparatioit  of  wines,  spirit!*,  and  all  classes  of  liquors  ;  those  who  may 
establish  wholesale  factories  for  the  making  of  sugar  and  soap  ;  those  who  may  prepare 
the  grain  dye  of  cochineal  in  tlie  country;  those  who  may  establish  mills  for  the 
cleansing  of  cjce ;  those  who  may  establish  manufactories  of  pure  and  white  wax,  or 
who  may  set  up  hives  of  bees  for  the  production  of  honey  and  wax  ;  those  who  may 
discover  and  establish  any  other  useful  invention,  and  who  put  it  into  practice,  shall  also 
have  the  same  privilege  of  freedom  from  duties  in  the  manner  expressed. 

8.  It  is  entirely  prohibited  in  all  the  territory  of  the  republic  (as  it  has  been 
hitherto),  to  export  gold  or  silver,  coined  or  otherwise,  under  penalty  of  confiscation, 
together  with  a  fine  to  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  it  is  intended  to  export. 

9.  Goods  deposited  in  bond  will  pay  two  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  their  re-ex- 
portation. 

The  Manner  of  collecting  Duties. 

Article  1.  The  ad  valorem  duties  will  be  fixed  upon  the  current  market  value  of 
the  article,  calculated  by  the  collector  and  two  merchants,  at  the  time  when  the  goods 
may  be  despatched  from  the  custom-house  deposit. 
VOL.  III.  8  o 
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2.  The  merchants  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article  will  be  named  hy'  the  col- 
lector. 

3.  In  case  of  reclamation  on  the  part  of  the  importer,  or  that  of  the  collector,  and 
vhich  may  exceed  ten  per  cent,  the  delegate  or  commandant,  with  two  merchants  newlj 
chosen,  will  decide  without  appeal. 

4.  The  arbiters  met  will  not  separate  until  they  have  pronounced  their  judgment, 
which  will  be  carried  into  execution. 

5.  These  operations  will  be  public,  and  testimony  will  be  given  thereof,  when 
required. 

6.  The  avaluation  effected  as  it  is  ordered  by  the  Srst  article  of  this  chapter,  and 
signed  by  the  collector  and  two  merchants,  will  be  remitted  to  the  supreme  government 
for  its  deliberation. 

7.  From  the  present  year  the  custom-house  duties  will  be  paid  one-half  in  gold 
or  silver  currency,  and  the  remainder  as  at  present. 

8.  Alt  decrees  are  hereby  repealed,  which  may  be  in  contradiction  to  this  present, 
which  Bhall  be  revised  every  year,  for  expedient  purposes.  And  that  this  may  reach  the 
knowledge  of  all,  let  it  be  published,  and  copies  a£Bxed  in  alt  the  customary  places ;  and 
let  testimonies  thereof  be  despatched  to  all  the  towns,  departments,  and  parishes  of  this 
jurisdiction. — Given  in  the  palace  of  the  supreme  government  in  Ajsumption,  capital  of 
the  republic  of  Paraguay,  this  thirteenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty- two. 

Letter  dated  Buenos  Ajfres,  lOth  Februaty,  1841,/rom  Mr.  Hughes. 
Sir, 

In  the  month  of  June  last  year,  I  made  an  application  to  her  Britannic  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, setting  forth  my  desire  to  visit  the  province  of  Paraguay,  asking  for  a  recom- 
mendatory letter,  and  a  special  passport  to  that  effect.  I  am  now  in  possession  of  an 
official  despatcl;,  addressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  bis  Excellency  Don  Gaspar  De 
Francia,  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  requesting,  in  the  name  of  the  British  gov^mei^t,  my 
admission  into  that  territory,  and  soliciting  his  excellency's  good  offices  in  my  favour. 

Before  I  take  any  further  steps  in  the  undertaking,  it  appears  to  me  f»nvenient  and 
requisite  to  acquaint  the  government  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  with  my  object, 
and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  its  sanction  to  the  enterprise. 

To  this  end  I  venture  to  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  your  excellency,  and  beg  to 
be  permitted  to  detail  my  views,  and  the  means  which  I  propose  to  emf^oy  in  their  attain- 
ment. 

I  purpose  to  purchase  a  suitable  vessel,  and  to  fit  her  out  in  the  port  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  under  the  British  flag,  putting  on  board  a  general  cargo  of  such  articles  as  are 
likely  to  suit  the  wants  of  Paraguay  ;  and  when  ready,  to  proceed  up  the  River  Parana, 
direct  to  the  port  of  Ne6mbuc6,  there  to  deliver  my  papers  to  the  authorities,  and  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  government  to  my  application  for  the  admission  of  my  vessel 
and  cargo. 

Assumption,  Capital  cf  the  Republic  of  Paraguay, 
lath  Januarg^  1842. 

We  send  unto  you  a  passport,  duly  signed  and  sealed,  returning  that  which  was  pre- 
sented unto  us,  issued  in  your  favour  by  the  minister  secretaiy  of  state  for  fore^n  affairs 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty. 

We  also  send  unto  you  three  ofBcial  communications,  addressed,  the  Gnt  unto  the 
most  excellent  minister  secretary  of  state  in  the  department  of  foreign  a6fairs  to  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  in  reply  to  the  official  note  which  his  excellency  directed  through 
your  hands  unto  our  predecessor  the  deceased  dictator;  the  second  unto  his  excellency 
the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  in  Buenos  Ayres,  requesting  his  ex- 
cellency to  send  forward  by  the  earliest  opportunity  the  above-mentioned  despatch  to 
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the  foreign  oiTice ;  and  the  last  to  his  honour  the  consul-general  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 
in  Monte  Video. 

fVith  this  opportunity  we  repeat  unto  you  the  surety  which  we  verbally  gave  unto 
you  for  your  mercantile  operations  in  the  port  of  the  Villa  del  Pilar  {NeimbeeS)  and 
of  Itapua,  appointed  for  trade  by  the  sovereign  congress  of  this  republic. 

We  trust  you  will  not  forget  our  especial  charge,  to  signify  to  his  excellency  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  in  Buenos  Ayrea,  the  high  ap[H%ctation 
with  which  we  have  received  the  felicitation  of  his  excellency,  assuring  him  of  our  desire 
to  preserve  a  pure  friendship  with  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  all  her  people. 
God  preserve  you  many  years. 

CARLOS  ANTONIO  LOPEZ, 
MARIANO  ROQUE  ALONZO. 
To  Biehard  B,  Hughes,  subject  of  her  Briiannie  Majes^. 

The  Consuls  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. — Inasmuch  as  the  British  subject, 
Richard  B.  Hughes,  returns  to  Buenos  Ayres  conveying  official  communications  to  the 
most  excellent  minister  secretary  of  state  to  her  Britannic  Majesty  in  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  to  his  excellency  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  his  honour  Uie  coDSul-geaeral  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  in 
Monte  Video. 

Vie  hereby  command  and  enjoin  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  our  de- 
pendancy,  with  earnest  request  and  charge  to  those  of  other  jurisdictions,  not  to  oppose 
any  impediment  to  him  on  his  journey,  without  just  cause,  but  rather  to  affbrd  him  all 
the  assistance  he  may  require.  To  which  effect  we  have  issued  the  [vesent  passport, 
duly  signed  and  sealed  in  Assumption,  capital  of  the  republic  of  Part^^y,  this 
eighteenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two. 

(Signed  as  above.) 

The  Buenos  Ayrean  government  having  refused  to  allow  Mr,  Hughes  to  send  a 
vessel  up  the  Parana  for  his  property,  in  the  following  terms  in  a  reply  given  by  Senor 
Arana  to  Mr.  Mandeville's  request  : — 

"That  Mr.  Hughes's  application  could  not  be  listened  to—no  permissions  were 
granted  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  That  the  government 
would  not  give  a  licence  for  Entre  Rios,  and  certainly  not  for  Paraguay.  That  if  he 
had  taken  up  a  larger  amount  of  goods  dian  he  could  bring  returns  for,  it  was  no  ground 
whatever  upon  which  he  could  make  a  claim  for  a  further  licence." 

Mr.  Mandeville  considered  Mr.  Arana's  answer  as  final  and  coocluure.  Its  injustice 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 
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time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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